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ERRATA 


On page 159—Column 2, under “Quebec Public Building Safety Act”—second line—for 
May 15 read May 5. 


On page 290—Column 2, under “Trades and Labour Congress,” first line—for this line read 
“sent for its operation on guarantee of the”. 


On page 299—Column 1, fourteenth line—for Workmen’s Lien Act read Woodmen’s Lien 
Act. 


On page 396—Column 2, under “Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act,’—tenth line—for nine 
read ten. 


On page 899—Column 1, eighth line—for 13 read 15. 

On page 461—See corrections for report on Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada. 
On page 570—Column 1, first line—for action read Act. 

On page 571—Column 2, under “Miscellaneous”—nineteenth line—for pool read poll. 
On page 579—Column 1, under “Mines”—twelfth line—for day read week. 


On page 585—Column 1, under “British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts”’—for eighth 
line read “wage for women employed on a time rate.” 


On page 896—Column 2, under “Applications Withdrawn’—fifth line—for page 426 read 
page 462. 


On page 1099—Column 2, under “United States’”—second line—for 1929 read 1939. 


On page 1120—Column 2, under “Regulations applicable to Special Industries’—fifth line— 
for 32 read 52. 


INDEX 


Acadia Coal Company: 
pur gs Nova Scotia Royal Commission, 


Accidents, Industrial: 
Canada— 
fatalities during first, second and _ third 
quarters of 1939—543, 876, and 1197; 
during 1938—232, 544, and 877. 
analysis of 1938 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 349, 
fatal and non-fatal accidents recorded by 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, 358. 
accidents on electric railways in 1937, 378; 
on steam railways in 1937, 
proneness of young workers to accidents 
revealed in report issued by Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations, 368. 
Ont.: accident statistics for 1939—299, 370, 
557, 630, 653, 838, 903, 988, and 1183. 
Que.: accidents in 1938, 680. 
United Kingdom: annual report of chief fac- 
tory inspector, 1021. 
» U.S.A.: summary of bulletin published by 
Women’s Bureau of Department of 
Labour re industrial injuries, 84. 


See also Legal Decisions; Railways; Safety 
and Health 


Agreements, Industrial: 
Canada— 


agreements and schedules of wages, 94, 216, 
333, 431, 522, 624, 725, 847, 949, 1059, 
ral amigo 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Agriculture— 
apiarists, Coaldale, Taber and Vauxhall 
zone, 486; Lethbridge zone, 436. 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers, masons, etc., Galt, Hespeler and 
Preston, 1069; Halifax and Dartmouth, 
726, 731; London, 856; Regina, 1180; 
Three Rivers, 96; Toronto, 624; 


Windsor, 857. 
Dee labourers, Ottawa, 98; Toronto, 
6. 
building trades, Chicoutimi, 96, 1065; Hull, 


335, 1066, 1280; Joliette, Montcalm 
and Berthier, 728, 951; Kitchener and 
Waterloo, 1069; Montreal, 218, 729, 
951, 1066, 1280; St. Jerome, 529; 
Sherbrooke and Eastern Townships, 
729, 1066, 1183: Three Rivers and 


Shawinigan Falls, 528, 728, 951, 1066. 
carpenters, Calgary, 857; Cornwall, 732; 
Edmonton, 436, 857; Galt, 863; Halifax 
and Dartmouth, 726, 732; Kirkland and 
Larder Lake zone, 220; Moose Jaw, 


220; Peterborough, 863, 952; Red 
Deer and Sylvan Lake zone, 437; 
ee ae 857, 1069, 1185, 1282; Timmins, 
electrical workers, Kingston, 631; Kirk- 
and Lake, 632; Toronto, 1061. 
lathers, Calgary, 1070; Edmonton, 632; 


Vancouver, 432, 
marble setters, Toronto, 1061. 


95836—13 


Agreements, Industrial:—Cont. 
Construction—buildings and structures—Conc. 


painters, decorators, etc., Edmonton, 99, 
531; Halifax 726; Hamilton, 631; 
Ottawa, 863; Regina, 732; Three 


Rivers, 96; Toronto, 436, 624. 
plasterers, Edmonton, 337; Halifax and 

Dartmouth, 726, 732; Toronto, 1061. 
plumbers, steamfitters, etc., Calgary, 733; 

Edmonton, 532, 857; Hamilton, 132; 


Hull, 862: Regina, (73%) 857; ‘Saska- 
toon, 220; Windsor, 863. 
plumbers and tinsmith roofers, Three 


Rivers, 861. 
sheet metal workers, Edmonton, 633. 
See steel workers, Edmonton, 953, 
1070. 
terrazzo helpers, Toronto, 856. 


Construction—ship building— 
shipbuilders, North Vancouver, 334, 1180; 
Victoria, 1180. | 
shipyard labourers, Vancouver, 857. 


Finance— 
clerks, ete., Jonquiere, etc., 97. 


Fishing— 
herring fishermen (Pacific Coast Fisher- 
men’s Union) Vancouver, 94. 


Logging— 
loggers and sawmill workers, Fort Frances, 
725; Rocky Mountain House zone, 864; 
Thunder Bay district, 631; Timmins- 
Cochrane zone, 1184; Whitecourt zone, 


1070 

lumbering industry employees, Flatbush, 
Chisholm, Spurfield and Faust zones, 
99, 632. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 
abattoir employees, Winnipeg, 725. 
dairy employees, Hamilton, 949. 


Manufacturing—fur, leather and miscellaneous 

animal products— 

fine glove cutters and operators, Province 
of Quebec, 434. 

fur workers, Province of Quebec, 1065. 

glove cutters (work gloves), Province of 
Quebec, 218, 435. 

leather workers, Toronto, 849. 

shoe workers, Province of Quebec, 
1065; Toronto, 1277. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 

aluminum industry, Arvida, 728, 1065. 

electric wire workers, Brockville, 855. 

metal container workers, Province of Que- 
bec, 96, 1279. 

sheet metal enamelware workers, Toronto, 
1179. 

steel workers, Sault Ste. Marie, 856. 


wood 


728, 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous pr o- 
ducts— 

furniture workers (hard furniture indus- 
try) Province of Ontario, 

furniture workers (soft furniture indus- 
try) Toronto and district, 436, 1282. 

Ht At workers (upholsterers) ‘Toronto, 

; Vancouver, 333. . 
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Agreements, Industrial :—Cont. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products— 

sash, door and millworkers, Vancouver, 
855. 

sash, door, wrought wood and casket manu- 
facturing industry, Jonquiere and Keno- 
gami, 728, 1183 

sawmill workers, Fort Frances, 855; 
Timmins, 726. 


_ Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chemi- 

cals, ete— 
granite, marble, stone and ornamental iron 
and bronze workers, (building material 


industry) Province of Quebec, 628, 
951. 
paint factory workers, Province of Que- 
bec, 1279. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
bookbinders, Regina, 853; Vancouver, 854. 
photo engravers, Toronto, Hamilton, Lon- 

don, 852; Winnipeg, 853. 
pressmen, Edmonton, 1060; Regina, 853; 
Toronto, 949. 
printers, Edmonton, 854; Nanaimo, 854; 
Oshawa, 852; Regina, 854; St. Cath- 
arines, 1060; St. Thomas, 853; Toronto, 
432; Vancouver, 854; Windsor, 853. 


printing trades, Calgary, 333; Montreal, 
1065; Quebec, 335, 1065. 
stereotypers and electrotypers, Montreal, 


1179; Winnipeg, 1060. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper prod- 

ucts— 

paper box manufacturing industry (corru- 
gated) Province of Quebec, 218, 335, 
628. 

paper box manufacturing industry (un- 
corrugated) Province of Quebec, 528, 
950. 

pulp and paper mill workers, Cornwall, 432; 
‘Dryden, 1059; Fort Frances, 852; Fort 
William, 851; Iroquois Falls, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Sturgeon Falls, Espanola 
and Fort William, 849; Kapuskasing, 
851; . Liverpool, 1059; Port Arthur, 
851; Powell River, 852; Smooth Rock 
Falls, 850; Thorold, 849, 1059, 1178; 
Victoria, 1060. 


Manufacturing—rubber products— 
rubber workers, Kitchener, 431. 


Manufacturing—textiles and clothing— 
cap and glove factory workers, Windsor, 
432. 
>cloak and suit workers (manufacturing) 
~ Province of Ontario, 3387. 
‘sclothing workers (men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing), Province of Ontario, 530; Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 1279. 
dress cutters, Province of Quebec, 728. 
ladies’ garment workers, Toronto, 725; 
Vancouver, 1061, 
men’s and boys’ hat and cap workers, 
a Montreal, 218; Province of Quebec, 627. 
» millinery workers, Guelph, 725; Toronto, 
- 624 


textile workers (rayon) Cornwall, (1061. 
-textile and jute bag manufacturing indus- 
try, Montreal, 527. 


~~ Maniufacturing—tobacco and ‘liquors—' 
brewery workers, Calgary, 849; Edmon- 
ton; 848:;: Lethbridge,- 1178; London. 
1059: Toronto, 1059; Walkerville, 848; 
t Whndgor: 848. 
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Agreements, Industrial :—Cont. 


Manufacturing—wegetable foods and _ prod- 
ucts— 
bakery employees, Montreal, 217, 1064; 
Nanaimo, 431; Port Arthur and Fort 
William, 431, 847; Quebec, 96, 434, 
861; Quebec district, 627; Sorel, 217; 
Timmins, 522; Toronto, 847; WVan- 
couver, 431, 848. 
malt and syrup workers, Guelph, 847. 
yeast factory workers, Liverpool; 1178. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous products— 
jewellery workers, Toronto, 1184. 
sign painters, Moose Jaw, 337; Regina, 531. 





terms ae agreement between Western 
Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association and District 18, U.M.W.A., 
28. 


Service—business and personal— 
barbers, hairdressers, ete. Biggar, 864; 
Campbellford, 952; Chicoutimi, 630; 
Estevan, 733; Farnham, Cowansville, 
Bedford and Sweetsburg, 951; Joliette, 
97, 730; Kenora and Keewatin, Bae 
Montreal, 336, 435, 730,° 862)’ 951; 
Moose Jaw, 864, 1070; Ottawa, 98; 
Prince Albert, 733: Quebee, 1068; Rose- 
town, 99, 1282: St. Jerome, 1068; St. 
John and Iberville, 529; Saskatoon, 
733; Smiths Falls, 99; Swift Current. 
Boos. hl Sor Victoriaville, 435; 
Weyburn, 99; Wingham, 632. 
beverage dispensers, Edmonton, 1063. 
cooks and waiters, Vancouver, 94. 
elevator operators, Toronto, 1063. 
engineers (operating). Toronto, 334 
funeral undertakers, Montreal, 97. 336. 
hotel ene restaurant employees, ‘Toronto, 
shoe shiners, Montreal, 219. 


Service—custom and repair— 
garage and service station employees, Cal- 
gary, 437; Montreal, 951, 1067, 1280; 
Quebec, 218, 435, 529, 630: Sherbrooke, 
O73 Sydney, 949, 
shoe repairers, Montreal. 951; 
ville, 336. 


Service—public administration— 
civic employees, Edmonton, 524; 
1277 


Victoria- 


Regina, 


clerks, ete., Jonquiere, etc., 97. 
engineers (operating) and filtration psn 
employees, Hamilton, 1062. 


Service—recreational— 
bowling alley employees, 
Hdmonton, 1070. 
projectionists, Galt, 1181; Guelph, 1181, 
Kitehener, 1182: Stratford. TAS2. 


T'rade— 
butchers, Sorel, 218. 
clerks and bookkeepers, Jonquiere, Tbnos 
ag Arvida and St. Joseph D’Alma, 
coal handlers and drivers, Toronto, 1184. 
dairy employees, Quebec, 729, 862. 
retail store employees, Jonquiere, Kenog- 
ami, Arvida and St. Joseph D’Alma, 
96; Magog, 97, 435, 1067; Quebec, 96, 
336, 729, 1067. 
aes us and hotel workers, Donnacona, 


Calgary, 1070; 


INDEX 


Agreements, Industrial :—Conc. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—com- 


munication— 
electrical workers, Province of Alberta, 
1181. 


telephone electrical employees, Edmonton, 
624; 


Transportation and Public Utilittes—electric- 
ity and gas— 
electrical workers, Sydney, 860; Windsor, 
1062; Winnipeg, 216. 
power house employees and 
workers, Edmonton, 524. 


Transportation—local and highway— 
bus and taxi drivers, Banff, 733. 
cartage and storage employees Regina, 733. 
taxi drivers, Calgary, 220; Edmonton, 953; 
Sorel, 218; Toronto, 859, 864. 
truck drivers and mechanics, Ottawa, 94, 
truck drivers, helpers, and packers, Winni- 
peg, 433. 
Transportation—steam railways— 
memorandum of agreement between freight 
brakemen and passenger trainmen of 
Canadian National Railways (13th and 
14th Seniority districts), 249. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—street 
and electric railways— 
street and electric railway employees, Corn- 
wall, 857; Edmonton, 523; Fort Wil- 
liam, 858; Hamilton, 858; Port Arthur, 
858; Windsor, 858. 


Transportation—water— 


electrical 


checkers and coopers, Montreal, 523, 859, 
1067; Quebec, 1067. 

coal handlers, Montreal, 630. 

harbour employees Montreal, 859. 

longshoremen, Montreal, 218, 520 1029; 


New Westminster, 859; Parrsboro, 858; 
Point Edward and Sarnia, 523; Port 
Alberni 859; Pugwash, 858; Quebec, 
1066; Sorel, 335; ‘Windsor, 523. 

longshoremen, checkers and shedmen, Tor- 
onto and Hamilton, 523. 

marine engineers, Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River, 625, 626; Port Arthur 
and Fort William, 626. 

seamen, Great Lakes and St. 
River, 625. 

seamen (marine officers) Great Lakes and 

St. Lawrence River, 626. 

seamen, marine engineers and officers (tug- 
boats), Montreal, 626. 

ship caulkers, Saint John, 859. 


See also Collective Labour Agreements; 


Lawrence 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatche- 
wan). 

Agriculture: 


social problems in agriculture considered at 
second session of Permanent Agricul- 
tural Committee, 1243. 

Canada— 

wages in agriculture (Appendix A, Supple- 
ment, March, 1939). 

recommendations. from 
Dominion-Provincial 
Conference, 149. 

N.S.: consolidation of former statutes in 
Agriculture and Marketing Act, 672. 

Ont.: regulations respecting farm rehabili- 
tation plan, 1001. 

Sask.: adoption of resolution by Legisla- 
ture re continuation and extension of 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, 584. 


section of 
Training 


rural 
Youth 


Agriculture:—Conc. gant. 
Germany: wartime employment of school 
children, 1206. 


See also Co-operation; 
Plan; 
tario). 


Alberta: 
Boilers Act— 
amended regulations, 55-56. 
Bureau of Public Welfare Act— 
provisions of new measure, 567; first regu- 
lations, 907. 
Credit Union Act— 
amendment, 569. 
Department of Trade and Industry Act— 
amendments to retailers’ code, 1110, 1230; 
barbers’ apprentices, 999. 
Early Closing Act— 
amendment, 566; regulations, 1110. 
Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act— 
amendment, 566. 
Hours of Work Act, 1936— 
amendments, 566; orders re exemptions, 57, 
473, 1111. 
Industrial Standards Act— 
amendment, 567; agreements approved, 99, 
220, 337, 436, 5319: 632)' 733; 864, 953, 
1070, 1184. 
Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act— 
amendment and ratification orders, 155, 
569, 674. 
Male Minimum Wage Act— 
amendments, 566; orders, 57, 396, 473, 584, 
674. 
Male Minimum Wage Act Amendment Act— 
introduction and provisions, 368-69. 
Maternal Welfare Act— 
summary of provisions, 


Farm Employment 
Farm Rehabilitation Plan (On- 


568; regulations, 
Mines Act, 19389— 
provisions of new legislation repealing Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, 564-66; regula- 
tions, 907. 
Municipal Improvements Assistance Act— 
provisions, 568. 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act, 1939— 
new by-laws, 1230. 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act— 
new and amended regulations, 
675; orders, 155-56, 908. 
Trade-Schools Regulation Act— 
amended regulations, 675. 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1933— 
continuation, 568. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act— 
new and amended regulations, 57, 473, 676. 
See also various subject readings. 


473, 584, 


~Alexander, Miss Isabelle, Assistant Super- 


visor Youth Training (Women’s Pro- 
jects): 
appointment of, 652. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: 
convention, 1013. 
Dominion legislative requests, 47. 
pledges wartime co-operation, 883, 894. 
See also Mosher, A. R. , 


vi . | INDEX 


American Federation of Labor: 
annual convention, 1133. 


Apprenticeship: 
action of International Labour Conference 
re technical and vocational education 
and apprenticeship, 752, 755-56, 765-69. 


Canada— 

Alta.: amendment to code governing bar- 
bering trade, 999. 

B.C.: report of Director, 1938, 1117; 
amendment respecting minors, 160; 
inclusion of druggists, 156. 

N.S.: review of training under Mine Ap- 
prenticeship Project, 588; inclusion of 
steamfitters, 671. 

Ont.: administration of Act in 1938, 808; 
amendment, 574; recommendations of 
T. and L. Congress, 293. 

Que.: amended by-laws re pilots, 584; regu- 
lation applying to electricians, 158. 

dees agreements approved during 1938, 


U\S.A.: establishment of permanent. councils 
proposed before state legislatures, 370; 
introduction of bills in various states, 
466; resolution of A. F. of L conven- 
tion, 1136; bulletin re plumbers issued 
by Vocational Division of Department 
of Labour, 1238. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 

conciliation activities of Department of 
Labour from October 1, 1938, to 
December 31, 1938, 30; from January 1, 
1930) to Riaren ° 31" 1939) 377 >.” ftom 
April 1, 1939, to June 30 1939, 654; 
from July 1 1939, to September 30, 
1939, 987. 

extension of provisions of Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act re war indus- 
tries and defence projects, 1087. 

Man.: addition of new section to Strikes 
and Lockouts Prevention Act, 569. 

.. amendments to Labour and Indus- 
trial Relations Act, 997. 

Ont.: conciliation activity in 1938, 807. 

Que.: legislation governing charitable insti- 
tutions, 578. 

New Zealand: operation of minimum wage 
fixing principle in compulsory arbitra- 
tion, 1125. 

France: wartime suspension of, 1120. 

See also Canadian National Railways’ Em- 
ployees Board of Adjustment, No. 2; 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment, No. 1; Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 


Armaments: 
All-Canadian Congress urges nationalization 
of entire armament industry, 1015. 
T. and L. Congress resolution re right to 
organize in work on armament con- 
tracts, 1012; also urges nationalization 
of war materials, 42. 


See also Munitions; War. 


Australia: 
See Employment; Munitions; Nutrition; 
War; Youth Employment and Training. 


Aviation: 
national survey re availability of skilled 
ote for Empire training scheme, 


re-establishment of training courses for air- 
eraft mechanics under Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Youth Training program, 457. 
See also Youth Employment and Training. 


Baking Industry: 
T. and L. Congress urges abolition of night 
work, 1012. 


Man.: prohibition or_ restriction of night 
work sought by labour bodies, 169. 
Que.: Confederation of Catholic Workers 


seeks prohibition of Sunday and night 
work, 296; similar action desired by 
provincial Federation of Labour, 298. 
United Kingdom: provisions of new order 
re wages and hours, 1204. 
See also Agreements, Industrial. 


Baleom, Dr. A. B., Chairman, Nova Scotia 
Economic Council: 
appointment, 250. 


Barbers: 
compulsory registration recommended by T. 
and L. Congress, 1012. 
Alta.: amendment to code re apprentices, 999; 
re hours of labour, 675. 
See also Agreements, Industrial; Legal 
Decisions; Minimum Wages. 


Bata Shoe Company: 
statement of Prime Minister re establish- 
ment in Canada, 651. 


Belgium: 
See Technical Education; 
and Relief. 


Benefits (Trade Union): 


benefit statistics of labour organizations, 143. 


Unemployment 


Boilers: 
Ont.: inspection in 1937-38, 808. 
i as revision of Boilers’ Code 
State, 472. 


British Columbia: 
Apprenticeship Act— 
amendment respecting minors, 160; addition 
of druggist to list of trades, 156. 
Coal Mines Regulation Act— 
amendment, 160. 


Credit Unions Act— 
provisions, 164-65. 
Female Minimum Wage Act— 
non-adoption of Bill to include fruit pickers 
and domestic servants, etc., 165; orders, 
474, 585, 676, 999, 1231. 
Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act— 
amendment, 160. 


Fire Marshal Act— 
amended regulations, 1111. 


Hours of Work Act— 
withdrawal of amending Bill, 165; orders, 
474, 585, 1231. 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 


ant N.Y. 


amendments re collective bargaining, 160- 
61; non-adoption of private member’s 
Bill, 160. 
Male Minimum Wage Act— 
orders, 474, 585, 676, 908, 1000. 


Mechanics’ Lien Act— 
amendment, 161. 


Municipal Act— 
amendment re licensing of taxis, 161. 


INDEX vii 


British Columbia :—Conc. 
Municipal Improvements Assistance Enabling 
Act, 1938— 
summary, 164. 


Municipal Superannuation Act— 
provisions of new legislation repealing Su- 
perannuation Act, 161-164; regulations, 
474; notice re publication of tables, 908. 


Public Utilities Act— 
provisions, 164. 


Residence and Responsibility Act— 
amendments, 161. 


Trade Schools Regulation Act— 
amendment, 160. 


Woodsmen’s Lien Act— 
non-adoption of amendment re deposit of 
security for wages, 166. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act— 
amendments, 159; amended regulations, 474. 
See also various subject headings. 


British North America Act: 
amendments recommended by: T. and L. 
Congress, 40; Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 43; New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour, 289. 


Broadcasting: 
International Labour Conference discusses 
performers’ rights, 7 


Brunelle, H. E., 

(Champlain): 

moves second reading of amendment to 
Lord’s Day Act, 240. 


Member of Parliament 


Building and Construction Industry: 
Canada— 

survey of construction in 1938, 860. 

National Construction Council offers war- 
time co-operation to Federal Govern- 
ment, 975. 

summary of Municipal ey Ai As- 
sistance Enabling Act, 

subsidization of low- car dwelling fav- 
oured by Canadian Federation of 
Labour, 52. 


Ont.: uniform standards recommended by 
T. and L. Congress, 293. 
Que.: Confederation of Catholic’ Workers 


seeks eight-hour day, 296. 

United Kingdom: loss of working hours 
through air raid warnings, 1236. 
U.S.A.: A.F. of L. convention recommends 

Federal investigation, 1137. 
See also Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion; Industrial Situation. 


Building Permits: 
annual review for 1938, 176. 
monthly report of building permits issued 
in Canada, 80, 197, 318, 418, 510, 611, 
705, $30, 930, 1038, 1159, 1262. 


Burford, W. T., Secretary-Treasurer, Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour: 
extract from New Year’s message, 5. 
labour day message, 885. 
statement of war policy, 894. 


Campbell, Wallace R., President, Ford Motor 
Company of Canada: 
appolates chairman of War Supply Board, 


Canada Shipping Act: 
regulations giving effect to Draft Convention 
re protection of workers in loading and 
unloading ships, 154; other regulations, 


396. 
pilotage by-laws—District of Chignecto, 
N.B., 300; District of Miramichi, 473; 


District of Quebec and Sheet Harbour, 
N.S., 584; District of Louisburg, 906. 


Canada Year Book: 
summary of 1939 edition, 976. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 
second annual meeting, 547. 


Canadian Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization: 
summary of conference, 1140. 


Canadian Construction Association: 
annual convention, 169. 


Canadian Federation of Labour: 
Dominion legislative program, 52. 
pledges wartime co-operation, 894. 
See also Burford, W. T. 


Canadian Federation of Mayors and Muni- 
cipalities: 
relief recommendations, 459. 


Canadian Government Annuities; 
Minister of Labour notes increasing interest 
in pension plans for employees under, 
38. 


employees’ retirement and pension plans 
under, 587-588. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 

annual report of Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee — recommendations concerning 
unemployment insurance, trade union 
legislation, minimum wage and Indus- 
trial Standard _ legislation, Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training Programme, 
and employer-employee relations, 678- 
79. 


Canadian National Railways: 
provisions of amendment to Canadian Na- 
tional-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933, re 
employees’ pensions, 686. 
See also Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Pensions. 


Canadian National Railways’ Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2: 
summary of recent decisions, 383, 803. 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 
provisions of amendment to Canadian Na- 
tional-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933, re 
employees’ pensions, 668. 
See also Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Pensions. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1: 


summary of recent decisions, 286, 904, 1100. 


Canadian Youth Congress: 
All-Canadian Congress 
1015. 
resolution of T and lL. Congress re 
assistance, 1012. 
summary of memorandum submitted to 
Minister of Labour, 241. 


pledges support, 


Vili INDEX 


Charpentier, Alfred, President, Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada: 
extract from New Year’s message, 5. 
labour day message, 885. 
summary of report to annual convention, 
1016. 


Child Labour: 


resolution on labour standards adopted at 
Havana Conference of International 
Labour Organization, 1240. 


U.S.A.: enforcement of child labour pro- 
visions of Fair Labor Standards Act 
urged by C.1.0., 1139. 


See also Juvenile Employment. 


Child Welfare: 


summary of annual report issued by Ad- 
visory Committee on Social Questions 
of the League of Nations, 592. 
Canada— 
summary of situation respecting legal mini- 
mum age for employment of children, 398. 


Sask.: annual report of Commissioner of 
Child Welfare, 463. 


See also Child Labour; Juvenile Employ- 
ment; Mothers’ Allowances. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 

amendments to Act re compensation for 
injuries in performance of duty, 674. 

T. and L. Congress urges action on pro- 
posals respecting, 41. 

recommendations of All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour, 51. 

Man.: provisions of Superannuation Act, 
Se1. 


U.S.A.: C.I.0. endorses extension of merit 
system, 1139; extension and improve- 
ment of merit system recommended by 
A.F. of L. convention, 1135. 


Coal: 
Canada— 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
1103 (appointment of administrator 
and licensing of coal trade). 
N.S.: report of Royal Comission on Acadia 
Coal Company, 399. 


Coal Mines Regulation Act (Nova Scotia): 


Minister of Mines approves use of new 
lamp, 58. 


Codes: 
See Alberta (Department of Trade and 


Industry Act). 


Coleman, E. H., Under Secretary of State: 


appointed chairman of Voluntary Registra- 
tion Bureau, 972. 


Collective Bargaining: 
Canada— 
amendment to Criminal Code sought by T. 
and L. Congress, 41, 1012; by All-Can- 
adian Congress, "48. 
report of Canadian "Manufacturers’ Associa- 
i (Industrial Relations Committee), 
legislation requested by Federation 
of Labour, 289 
B.C.: amendments to Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, 160-61. 
Man.: recommendations of labour bodies, 
168; non-enactment of Bill, 571. 


Collective Bargaining :—Conc. 

Canada—Cone. 

Ont.: enactment of legislation sought by 
T. and L. Congress, 291; non-enactment 
of Bill, 575. 

U.S.A.: revised regulations of Labour Rela- 
tions (Wagner) Act concerning em- 
ployers, 779; summary of bulletin re 
newspaper industry, 1107. 





Collective Labour Agreements: 
regulation of minimum wages by compulsory 
application of collective agreements in 

various countries, 1126-27. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act (Quebec) : 

additional section, 576. 

agreements, 95, 217, 334, 433, 527, 627, 
727, 861, 950, 1064, 1182, 1278. 

amendments recommended by Confederation 
of Catholic Workers, 293, 1018. 

attitude of provincial Federation of Labour, 
297; also seek clarification of meaning 
of “association” and repeal of Bills 19 
and 20, 911. 

legal decisions concerning, 360, 544, 749, 
878, 965-66, 1295. 

memorandum of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association (Quebec Division), 6. 


Combines Investigation Act: 
amending Bill withdrawn, 888. 
amendment proposed by Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 1019. 
action and proceedings with respect to: 
alleged tobacco combine—8, 393-395, 
586, 1004, 1229. 
alleged combine in manufacture and 
sale of fibre board boxes and re- 
lated products—3, 391-393, 651, 
1004, 1106. 
alleged combine in distribution of fruits 
and vegetables—3, 1104, 1229. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Communism: 

Confederation of Catholic Workers re- 
iterates request for enactment of legis- 
lation to prevent legal existence of 
Communist party in Canada, 46. 


memorandum of Quebec Federation of 
Labour, 297. 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada: 


annual convention, 1016. 

pledges wartime co-operation, 883, 895. 

legislative requests—Dominion, 45; 
vineial, 293. 

See also Charpentier, Alfred. 


pro- 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(U.S.A.): 
second constitutional convention, 1137. 
suspension of unions by Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, 121, 1006, 1011. 
See also Canadian Committee for Industrial 
Organization. 


Co-operation: : 

review of Directory of Co-operative Organ- 
izations of International Labour Office, 
895. 

establishment of co-operatives among fisher- 
men recommended by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 1011. 

Be: provisions of new sections under Co- 

operative Associations Act, 998. 
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Co-operation:—C onc. 
Que.: legislation re agricultural and fish 
' co-operatives, 580. 

Sask.: revision and amendment of Co- 
operative Associations Act, 583; amend- 
ments to Co-operative Marketing As- 
sociations Act, 583. 

United Kingdom: review of activities of 
societies during 1937, 171. 

See also Co-operative Union of Canada; 

Credit Unions; Marketing. 


Co-operative Union of Canada: 
annual report of national executive, 912. 


Co-partnership: 
See Profit-sharing. 


Cost of Living: 
Canada— 
preliminary statistics re survey of family 
living expenditures, 366. 
survey commended by Railway Transporta- 
tion Brotherhoods, 44; by Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers, 46. 

U.S.A.: summary of survey of family living 
expenditures, 780; survey to be made 
in New York state, 1185; resolution of 
C.I.O. convention re wage increases, 
1139. 

See also Nutrition; Prices. 


Credit Unions; 

incorporation urged by Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 913. 

Alta.: amendment to Credit Union Act, 569. 

B.C.: provisions of Act, 164. 

N.S.: amendments to Credit Union Societies 
Act, 672. 

See oes of new Credit Unions Act, 

he ae of Credit Union Act, 1937, 


See also Co-operation; Marketing. 


~ Criminal Code: 

.amendment re employment discrimination 
for trade union membership, 366, 548, 
(Royal Assent of His Majesty the 
King), 667 

amending Bill re picketing failed to reach 
vote, 670. 

amendments recommended by: T. and L. 
Congress, 41, 1012; All-Canadian Con- 
‘gress, 48; Confederation of Catholic 
Workers, 1019. 


Currie, Lauchlin D., Minister of Public 
Works and Mines, and Muuster of 
Labour, Nova Scotia: 

appointment, 299. 


Debt: 

Man.: reduction of interest rates on public 
and private debts proposed by labour 
bodies, 169. 

Ont.: recommendations of executive of T. 
and L. Congress re moratorium and 
debt adjustment, 291. 

Sask.: amendment to Attachment of Debts 
Act, 581. 


Defence Purchasing Board: 


appointment and functions, 778. 
See also War Supply Board. 


Detective Agencies (Private): 


resolution of T. and L. Congress re Govern- 
ment supervision, 1011. 
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Dick, David C., Wool Administrator: 
appointment, 994. 


Diseases, Industrial: 
Canada— 

T. and L. Congress recommends wider in- 
clusion under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1012. 

B.C.: administration of Act respecting sili- 
cosis, 1238; summary of conference on 
silicosis, 887. 

case re compensatable diseases, 


Ont.: extension of compensation for sili- 
cosis, 574. ; 

Que.: inclusion of all industrial diseases 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act 
requested by provincial Federation of 
Labour, 296; and also recognition of 
silicosis as an occupational disease, 912. 

Yukon: amendment to Act providing com- 
pensation for certain diseases, 673. 

United Kingdom: summary of review re re- 
lationship of occupation and _ health 
among industrial workers, 594. 

U.S.A.: summary of report re silicosis and 
ee poisoning among pottery workers, 


* Domestic Workers: 


B.C.: non-adoption of Bill to include 
domestic servants under Female Mini- 
mum Wage Act, 165. 

Sask.: inclusion of domestic workers under 
Act sought by provincial executive of 
T. and L. Congress, 167. 


See also Minimum Wages. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Dominion Municipal Improvements Assist- 
ance Act: 
amendment, 300. 
Man.: implementing statute, 571. 


Draper, P. M., President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
extract from New Year’s message, 4. 
labour day message, 884. 
retirement of, 972. 
elected president emeritus by T. and L. 
Congress, 1006. 


- Education: 





Canada 

assistance to university 
Dominion-Provincial 
Program, 457. 

summary of school attendance laws apply- 
ing to children, 398. 

*Ont.: extension to High Schools Act re 
continuation schools, 574; resolution of 
T. and L. Congress re increased grants 
to universities, 1012. 

Que.: recommendation of provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour, 298. 


U.S.A.: federal aid to educational facilities 
recommended by C.I.O., 1139. 


also Technical Education; 
Schools; Vocational Education. 


Elvin, Herbert H., British Trades Union 
Delegate to A.F. of L. Convention: 
summary of address, 1134. 


students under 
Youth Training 


See Trade 
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Employment: 
z report of International Labour Office re 
employment of women and children, 
1021. 
=resolution of International Labour Con- 
ference on employment of women, 752, 
760-61. 


Canada— 

advance reports of Employment Service 
Superintendents, 82, 199, 320, 419, 512, 
613, 707, 836, 932, 1040, 1160, 1264. 

. monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment, 63, 179, 302, 402, 494, 595, 
689, 814, 914, 1022, 1142, 1246. 

monthly report by employers (with charts 
and tables), 63, 179, 302, 402, 494, 595, 
689, 814, 914, 1022, 1142, 1246. 

annual review of employment by Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 60-62. 

comparison of employment in Canada and 
United States, 61. 

restriction on enlistment of certain classes 
of skilled workers, 971. 

employment and wages in automobile manu- 
facturing industry, 838. 

summary of T. and L. Congress’ memoran- 
dum, 40. 

recommendation of Confederation of Catho- 
lic Workers re pulp and paper indus- 
try, 46. 

Man.: amendment to Employment Bureau 
Act, 571; summary of report issued by 
Economic Survey Board re employ- 
ment of women, 369. 

N.S.: work of offices in 1938, 589; continua- 
tion of Labour Act, 672. 

Que.: measures recommended by provincial 
Federation of Labour, 911. 


Other Countries— 
monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment in Great Britain and the 
United States, 83, 200, 321, 420, 513, 
614, 708, 837, 933 1041, 1164, 1265. 


United Kingdom: wartime control of indus- 
trial employment, 887, 1091; provisions 
of National Registration Act, 976; 
statistics of employment, 687. 


Australia: employment conditions of munition 
workers, 1119. 


Germany: wartime employment of school 
children in agriculture, 1206; wartime 
control, 1121, 1123; functions of em- 
ployment offices re prisoners of war, 
1] : 


U.S.A.: summary of report of Committee on 
Employment Problems of Older Work- 
ers, 686; “Employed Women and 
~ Family Support” —summary of bulletin 
issued by Department of Labour, 1005. 

See also Employment Service of Canada; 
Income War Tax Act; Labour Regis- 
tration; Industrial Situation: National 
Employment. Commission; Older Work- 
ers; Youth Employment and Training. 


Employment Service of Canada: 

wartime duties discussed at Dominion- 
Provincial conference, 1088. 

monthly reports by provinces (with charts 
and tables), 76, 193, 314, 413, 506, 607, 
701, 826, 926, 1034, 1154, 1258. 

report ‘for ‘period October to December, 
1938, 174; January to March, 1939. 
491; April to June, 1939, 833; July to 
September, 1939, 1162. 

B.C.: work of offices in 1956, 2111. 

Ont.: work of offices during 1937- 38, 807. 

Sask.: work of offices in 1938, 401. 


Employment Services (Private): 


Italy: abolition of private employment 
agencies, 124. 
Factories: 

car oe report of Inspection Branch, 

Man.: revised section of Act, 570. 

N.B.: annual report of factory inspector, 
488; amendment to Factories Act, 998; 
new regulations, 908-9. 

N.S.: inspection in 1938, 589. 

Ont.: inspection in 1937-38, 807; amend- 
ments to Act requested by T. and L. 
Congress, 292; amendment to Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, 572; 
regulations, 300. 

Que.: factory management courses recom- 


mended by Confederation of Catholic 
Workers, 296. 


United Kingdom: annual report of chief 
factory inspector, 1021; revised regula- 
tions re working hours for juveniles, 
779; additional regulations, 888. 


U.S.A.: report on inspection standards, 593. 
Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 


summary of first report, 123; proposed 

amendments, 549; review of administra- 

tion, 549; mandatory revision of hours 

and wages schedule, 1090; federal-state 

co-operation, 1132; review of industrial 

home-work, 395; court decisions, 748; 
action of C.I.O. convention, 1139. 

See also Hours of Labour; Minimum Wages. 


Fair Wages: 
monthly list of Dominion Government con- 
tracts, 85, 202, 322, 423, 514, 616, 710, 
839, 935, 1043, 1166, 1268. 
memorandum of and L. Congress re 
application of Fair Wages ‘Act (Part 
1) in housing legislation, 42; and re- 
solution re government contracts and 
that Act be applied to subsidized ship- 
ping; 1012. 
amendments to Fair Wage Act, 570; 
amendments urged by labour bodies, 
168; schedule for public and certain 
private construction works, 682-85. 


Man.: 


Ont.: provision of Crown Timber Act re 
wages in pulpwood industry, 585. 
Que.: Fair Wage Act—amending legisla- 


tion, 576; recommendations of Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers, 294, 
296, 1018-19; attitude of provincial 
Federation of Labour, 297, 911; memo- 
randum of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association (Quebee Division), 6; levy 
on employers, 677, 910; orders, amend- 
ments and suspensions—156, 158, 301, 
397, 475, 585, 677, 910-911, 1001-1003, 
1112-1114, 1231-1233. (See Minimum 
Wages for classes of employees.) 

See also Legal Decisions; Minimum Wages. 


Farm Employment Plan: 
operation in Saskatchewan, 401. 


Farm Rehabilitation Plan (Ontario): 


regulations under Unemployment Relief 
Act, 1001. 
Fishing: 
Canada— 


order under War Measures Act re payment 
of war pensions and compensation to 
fishermen, 1202, 
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Fishing :—Conc. 
Canada—Cone. 
establishment of co-operatives urged by 
T. and L. Congress, 1011. 
Que.: establishment of Fish Co-operative 
Federations, 580. 


Foreign Exchange Control Board: 
establishment, 972. 


Forest Operations Commission Act (New 
Brunswick) : 


order re stream drivers and woodsmen, 


Forestry: 
operation of national program under Dom. 
inion-Provincial Youth Training Plan, 
456, 548, 650. 
Que.: provisions of order to assure reason- 
able wages in forest operations, 1238. 


See also Reforestation. 


France: 
See Holidays; Munitions; Railways; War. 


Freedom of Association: 
resolution re labour standards adopted at 
Havana Conference of International 
Labour Organization, 1240. 


Canada— 
amendment to Criminal Code protecting 
workers in right to organize, 366, 548, 
(Royal Assent of His Majesty King 
George VI), 667. 
amendment to Criminal Code urged by 
and L. Congress, 41; convention 
advocates meeting of international la- 
bour bodies with Federal Government 
to secure right of organization in arm- 
ament contracts, 1012. 
recommendations of All-Canadian Congress, 


submission of Canadian Federation of La- 
bour before Dominion Cabinet, and 
discussion, 53. 

report of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
ae (Industrial Relations Committee), 
678. 

Man.: non-enactment of Bill, 571; recom- 
mendations of labour bodies, 168. 
N.B.: amendments to Labour and Indus- 

trial Relations Act, 997. 

Ont.: legislation sought by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 291; non-enactment of Bill, 575; 
resolution of Labour Educational <As- 
sociation, 590. 

Que.: amendments to Collective Labour 
Agreements Act, 576; amendment to 
Industrial Disputes Act urged by prov- 
incial Federation of Labour, 911; and 
also legislation conforming to Criminal 
Code amendment, 912; enactment of 
legislation requested by Confederation 
of Catholic Workers, 296. 


See also Criminal Code; Labour Organ- 
ization. 


Germany: 
State Control of Labour in Germany, 1122- 
123: 
See also Agriculture: Employment; Holi- 
days: Hours of Labour; Juvenile Em- 
ployment; Trade Unions; War. 


Goodrich, Carter: 
address as United States Government dele- 
gate at 25th International Labour Con- 
ference, 753. 
elected president of Governing Body, 1020. 
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Green, Wm., President, American Federation 
of Labor: 


address at annual convention, 1133. 


Hagen, Hon. George Edward, Mzinister of 
Industry, Nova Scotia: 
appointment, 1090. 


Health, Dominion Council of: 
discussion of war activities, 1090. 


Health Insurance: 

ers of Canadian Medical Association, 

information to be secured in survey of 
sickness in industry, 651. 

national contributory plan including sick- 
ness and invalidity, favoured by Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers, 46. 

national policy advocated by Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods, 44. 

T. and L. Congress reiterates request for 
national health policy, 42, and also 
urges state control of hospitalization 
and medical care, 1012. 

Man.: labour bodies seek 
legislation, 168. 

N.B.: adoption of national scheme urged 
by Federation of Labour, 298. 

Ont.: national scheme endorsed by Medi- 
cal Association, 548; legislation sought 
by T. and L. Congress, 292. 

Que.: national scheme favoured by pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour, 298, 911. 


U.S.A.: recommendations of Interdepart- 
mental Committee submitted to Con- 
gress, 123; Federal program favoured 
by C.1.0., 1139. 


See also Hospitalization; Medical Services. 


Hides and Leather: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in regard to: 994 (appointment of 
administrator); 1103 (census of leather 
stocks). 


Holidays: ; 
bulletin of Industrial Relations Section 
(Queen’s University) re vacations with 
pay in Canadian industry, 886. 
holidays with pay for all workers urged 
by All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 
50, 1015. 

enactment of legislation providing holidays 
with pay for all workers sought by T. 
and L. Congress, 42, 1012. 

Alta.: legislation requested by Federation 
of Labour, 289. 

Ont.: non-enactment of Bill re holidays with 
pay, 576. 

Que.: enactment of legislation re holidays 
with pay urged by Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 1019; also recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour, 298. 


United Kingdom: summary of amendments to 


enactment of 


Unemployment Insurance Act, 369; 
summary of booklet on “Holidays with 
Pay OO 


South Africa: provided under Shops and 


Offices Act, 1245. 
France: new regulations re holidays with pay, 
59. 


Germany: new provisions under Emergency 
Measures Order re suspension of, 1237. 

U.S.A.: summary of survey on paid-vacation 
plans, 145; analysis of vacation plans. 
475. 
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Home Improvement Plan: 
See Housing. 


Home-work: 
B.C.: summary of report of factory inspec- 
OP, ALLY 
Ont: permits issued in 1938, 809. 

U.S.A.: introduction of legislation before state 
legislatur es, 370; summary of review of 
industrial home-work ‘under Fair 
Labour Standards Act, 395; in arti- 


ficial-flower industry in New York 
state, 1229. 
Hospitalization: 
provisions of Saskatchewan Municipal 
Medical and Hospital Services Act, 


682. 
See also Health Insurance; Medical services. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 

Que.: recommendations of provincial Feder- 
ation of Labour re prohibition of night 
employment of women, 298. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; 
Wages. 


Minimum 


Hours of Labour: 

action of International Labour Conference 
on regulation of working hours and 
rest periods of professional drivers in 
road transport, 752, 758-59, 769-773 
(Draft Convention and Recommenda- 
tions). 

resolution of International Labour Confer- 
ence on generalization of reduction of 
working hours in industry, commerce 
and offices, 752, 759-60; on reduction of 
working hours in coal mines, 752, 760. 

resolution re labour standards adopted at 


Havana Conference of International 
Labour Organization, 1240. 
Canada— 


wages and hours of labour 
(Supplement, March, 1939). 

legal regulation of hours of work, 478-482. 

reduction advocated by T. and L. Conger ess, 
41, 1012; and by All-Canadian ~Con- 
gress, 49, 1015. 

enactment of legislation providing for 
weekly day of rest recommended by 
Confederation of Catholic Workers, 46. 

Alta.: amendments to Hours of Work ‘Act, 
566; exemptions, 57, 473, 1111; amend- 
ments to Trade-Schools Regulation Act, 
675; regulations under Early Closing 
Act, 1110. 

BS Hours of Work Act—administration 

in 1938, 1118; withdrawal of amending 

Bill, 165; orders re drug store em- 

ployees, 474; fruit and vegetable in- 

dustry, 585; retail and wholesale stores, 

Hip amendment to Fire Departments 

Two-Platoon Act, 160. 
amendment to Highway Traffic Act 

re hours of drivers, 570; revised regu- 

lation under Shops Regulation Act, 570. 

regulations under Early Closing Act, 

996: Federation of Labour advocates 

six-hour day and five day week, 290; 

and requests 48-hour week in provincial 

hospital, 299. 

Ont.: recommendations of Royal Commis- 
sion on Transportation re hours of 
drivers, 681-82; resolutions. of Labour 
Educational Association re railway em- 


in Canada 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


ployees, and re early closing by-laws, 
590; recommendations of IT and Li, 
Congress re six-hour day, 291; shorter 


work week in factories, 292; eight- -hour 
day for fire departments, 293. 


Hours of Labour:—Conc. 


Canada—Cone. 

Que.: amendment to Mining Act, 579; re- 
vised regulations governing building 
industry, 397; amendments to Indus- 
trial and Commercial Establishments 
Act recommended by Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 1019; provisions of 
weekly day of rest to theatre em- 
ployees recommended by _ provincial 
Federation of Labour, 298; memoran- 
dum of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association (Quebec Division), 6. 

Sask.: amendment to Industrial Standards 
Act, 581; amendments to Town Act and 
Village Act re early closing by-law, 
582. 


Northwest Territories: provisions of Local 
Administrative District Ordinance re 
early closing, 999. 


United Kingdom: effect of war on working 
hours in various industries, 1119, 1235, 
1236; chief factory inspector reports on 
hours of employment, 1021; revised 
regulations re working hours for juven- 
iles in factories, 779, 888; provisions of 
new order re working hours in baking 
industry, 1204. 


South Africa: provisions of Shops and Offices 
Act, 1245. 


France: wartime regulation of working hours, 
1120; 1236. 


Germany: provisions under Hmergency Mea- 


sures Order, 1237; wartime hours in 
shops, 1122. 

U.S.A.: administration of Fair Labour 
Standards Act, 123, 395, 1090; pro- 
posed measures before state legisla- 
tures, ~ 370 amended _ legislation 
extends 48-Hour Law to New York 


beauty shops, 7; results of survey in 
cleaning and dyeing industry in New 
York state, 38. 


See also Legal Decisions. 


Housing: 





National Housing Act — restriction of 
amount of loans, 1203; All-Canadian 
Congress urges adoption of more gen- 
erous provisions, 50; Confederation of 
Catholic Workers requests extension of 
Act, 1019; recommendations of 'T. and 
L. Congress, 42, 1013; statistics of 
administration, 115, 215, 250, 468, 644, 
749, 1141. 

Home Improvement Plan — resolution 
adopted by Canadian Construction 
Association 169; statistics of loans, 250, 
644, 749, 810, 1183. 

Man.: enabling legislation, 571. 

Nie amendments to Housing Comnniission 

Act, 672. 

Ont.: amendment to Companies Act, re in- 
surance companies, 575. 

Que.: enabling legislation, 580. 

Sask.: enabling legislation, 583. 


Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Imperial Oil Limited: 
employees’ thrift plan, 809. 


Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, 
Limited: 
service dividend for employees, 287. 
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Income Tax: 
Man.: amendment to provincial legislation 
proposed by labour bodies, 167. 


Income War Tax Act: 
provision for income tax deduction to en- 
courage expansion of industrial plants, 
458. 
amendments sought by Railway Transporta- 
tion Brotherhoods, 44. 


Indigenous Workers: 
action of International Labour Conference 
on regulation of contracts of employ- 
ments. 7o2, (56-07. 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 

(British Columbia) : 
amendments re collective bargaining, 160. 
61; non-adoption of amending Bill, 160. 


Industrial Disputes: 
Canada— 

analysis of strikes and lockouts in 1938 
(with charts and tables) and from 
1901 to 1938, 251-274. 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada, 33, 138, 282, 379, 464, 552, 
659, 799, 898, 989, 1092, 1218. 

strikes and ‘lockouts in Canada and other 
countries during 19388 and from 1919 
to 1938 (with tables), 275-281. 

Ont.: statistics during 1937-38, 807. 

Que.: amendment to Industrial Disputes 
Act urged by provincial Federation of 
Labour, 911; legislation re charitable 
institutions, 578, 

Other Countries: 

strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 35, 141, 285, 381, 467, 
905, 662, S801, 902,992, .1098, 1222. 

United Kingdom: reviewed in report of 
Ministry of Labour, 688. 


CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
building wreckers, Toronto, 661. 
carpenters, Barriefield, 34. 
labourers, Guelph, 800; St. Agathe, 900. 
painters, Toronto, 554. 


Construction—Highway— 
truck drivers, Antigonish 
Charlottetown, 1095; Fergus, 
Fishing and Trapping— 
fishery employees, Erieau, 1094. 


district, 901; 
W215 


Logging— 
loggers, Gogama, 1220. 


Manufacturing—boots and shoes—_ 
shoe factory workers, Toronto, 1095, 1220. 


Manufacturing—fur, leather and leather pro- 
ducts— 
fur factory workers, Toronto, 1095. 
leather goods workers (handbags, 
Montreal, 34, 140. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 

factory workers (automobile parts), Wind- 
sor, 991, 1094. 

iron and steel workers, Owen Sound, 554. 

machinists, Trenton, 1095. 

sheet metal workers, Toronto, 1221. 

sheet metal and steel ware factory work- 
ers, Toronto,. 1095, 12207: 

steel mill workers, Sydney (two disputes), 
284, 380; Trenton, 901. : 


etc.), 


Industrial Disputes :—C ont. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
factory workers (bedding, upholstery, etc), 
Montreal, 465. 
POSE workers (window shade), Toronto, 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous 
ducts 
factory workers (doors), 
factory workers (wood), 
991; St. John, 1095. 
sawmill workers, Timmins, 661. 


wood pro- 
Terrebonne, 465. 
Fenelon Falls, 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals— 


lime plant workers, Blubber Bay, 34, 140, 
284, 380. 


Manufacturing—rubber products— LEAD TEM 
rubber workers, Guelph, 800; Kitchener 
(four disputes), 34, 140, 284, 380, 

465, 554, 661; Toronto, 554, 661. 


Manufacturing—testiles, clothing, ete.— 
cap factory workers, etc., Montreal, 554, 
661, 800; Windsor, 140 ad. 4 
clothing factory workers, Winnipeg, 465. 
. clothing workers (dressmakers), Montreal 

(two disputes), 140, 380. 
eee workers (overalls, etc.), Winnipeg, 
54, 
clothing workers (sportswear, etc.), Win+ 
nipeg, 991. 
. cotton factory workers, Milltown, 991. 
hat factory workers, Montreal, 380. 
knitting factory workers, St. Jerome, 1095, 
LOAD 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal 
(two disputes), 990, 1094, 1221; : 
spinning factory workers, Listowel, 1094. 
textile factory workers, Cornwall, 1095; 
Grand’Mere, 1220; Montreal, 140. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
winery employees, Toronto, 34. 

Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
bakery employees, Vancouver, 34. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 


ing— 

coal miners, Blairmore (two disputes), 140, 
284, 661; Cumberland, 284; Drum. 
heller, 900; East Coulee (two dis- 
putes); 284, 1220; Ellerslie (Edmon- 
ton), (two disputes), 140; Estevan 
district, 1094, 1220; Florence (seven 


disputes), 554, 900, 901, 990, 991, 1094; 
Glace Bay (eight disputes), 661, 800, 
900, 901, 991; Inverness, 465; Kaydee 
(Luscar District), 1094: Lethbridge, 
1094; Minto, 380; Namao, 140; New 
Aberdeen, 1095: New Waterford ‘(six 
disputes), 34, 554, 800, 991; Port Hood, 
1220; Reserve (three disputes), 661, 
991, 1095; Springhill (three disputes), 
554, 991, 1220; Stellarton, 800, 900; 
Sydney Mines (six disputes), 800, 900, 
991, 1094. 
miners and 
Glace Bay, 901. 
gold miners, Pioneer 
Zebellos, 1094. 


Service—business and personal— 
hotel employees, Toronto, 34. 
restaurant employees, London, 990; Toron- 
to, 901. 
Service—custom and repair— 
cleaners and pressers, etc., 


Service—recreational— 
caddies, Dartmouth, 661. 
pin ‘boys, (bowling), Montreal, 1221; Ver- 
dun, 1095. 


coal shipping pier workers, 


Mines, 1094, 1220; 


Windsor, 901. 
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Industrial Disputes—Conc. 
Trade— 
fish handlers, Lockeport, 1095, 1220. 
fish handlers and truck drivers, Winnipeg, 
465, 554. 
service station employees, Sydney, 901. 
stationary engineers (dairy), Toronto, 380. 


Transportation—steam railways— 


labourers (snow shovellers) Brockville, 
284. 

T'ransportation—water— 

longshoremen, Charlottetown, 991; Gode- 


rich, 1094. 
pulpwood loaders, Nipigon, 661. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 

monthly reports of proceedings, 8, 126, 244, 
371, 462, 550, 654, 782, 896, 978, 1092, 
1207. 

summary of proceedings for year ending 
March 31, 1939, and from March 22, 
1907 to March 31, 1939, 897. 

Act extended to apply to war industries 
and defence projects, 1087. 

employer convicted of making changes in 
wages and hours without giving notice 
required under Act, 111. 


PROCEEDINGS By INDUSTRIES: 


(Since the Act applies directly only to dis- 
putes affecting mines and certain public 
utilities such disputes are indexed 
separately from those falling outside 
the direct scope of the Act.) 


Grain elevators— 
certain grain elevator companies at the 
head of the Great Lakes and employees, 
978 (establishment of Board). 


Mining—coal— 

Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited 
and Western Fuel Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, and employees, 8 
(report. of Board). 

certain coal mining companies at Bienfait, 
Estevan district, and employees, 8, 126, 
(interim report), 782 (final report and 
minority report). 

certain coal mining companies in Alberta 
and Southern British Columbia (West- 
ern ‘Canada Bituminous ‘Coal Operators’ 
Association) and employees, 12 (three 
interim and final reports of Board). 

Teck Hughes Gold Mines, Ltd., Kirkland 
Lake, and employees, 1207. 


Mining—salt— 

Malagash Salt Company, Limited, Mala- 
gash, and employees, 462, 551. 

Malagash Salt Company, Limited, Mala- 
gash, and employees, 978, 1092, 1215 
(report of Board). 


Transportation and public 
munication— 
Canadian National Telegraphs and _ tele- 
graph messengers, Toronto, 126. 
Manitoba Telephone Commission and em- 
ployees, 244. 


Transportation and public utilities—light, 
power and waterworks— 

City of Edmonton and employees in engin- 

eae and waterworks departments, 

City of Winnipeg Hydro Electric System 

and electrical workers—foremen line- 

men, linemen, troublemen, underground 

cable splicers, pitmen and labourers, 


utilities—com- 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—Cont. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—light, 
and power and waterworks—Conc. 

journeymen_ electricians, repairmen, 
station maintenance men, journeymen 
and helpers, station and ‘sub-station 
operators, assistant operators and floor- 
men, metermen, journeymen class A, 
B and C and apprentices and tramway- 
men, 654, 896 (establishment of Board), 

1211 (report of Board). 

City of Winnipeg and (1) high pressure 
pump employees, pump-house employees, 
electrical maintenance men, engineers, 
etc.; (2) meter repairmen, hydrant 
repairmen, turnkeys, etc.; (38) clerical 
employees, and meter readers: (4) dig- 
gers, air compressor men, joint makers, 
654, 896 (establishment of Board), 
1208 (report of Board). 

Consumers’ Gas Company, Toronto, and 
gas workers, 371. 

Eastern Light and Power Company, Limit- 
ed, Sydney, and linemen, operators, etc., 
462, 654. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and its em- 
ployees (foremen, troublemen, and 
linemen on emergency truck; _ sub- 
foreman, linemen, journeymen, and 
linemen apprentices, meter. installers 
and helpers, and cable splicers), 10 
(report of Board), 126. 


Transportation—motor— 

Diamond Truck Company and its employees, 
Montreal, 373 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Hendrie and Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and motor truck drivers 462 (supple- 
mentary report of Board). 

Motorways Limited, Ottawa and Toronto, 
and drivers, warehousemen, mechanics, 
ete., 135-137 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

National Cartage and Storage, Limited, and 
employees, 244. 

Saskatoon Cartage and Warehouse Com- 
pany, Saskatoon, and truck drivers, 
van men, etc., 462, 896. 

United Delivery Limited Ottawa, and 
truck drivers, 128-135 (report of Board 
and minority report). 


Transportation and public utilities—ship- 


ping— 

Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited 
(Pacific Service) and marine engineers, 
462. 


various steamship companies at Montreal 
and longshoremen, foremen, equipment 
operators, etc., 244. 

various steamship companies at Saint John 
and checkers, coopers, etc., 126, 244, 
371 (report of Board). 


Transportation—steam railways— 

Canadian National Railways and clerks, 
foremen, dispatchers, auto mechanics, 
garagemen, painters, farriers, vehicle, 
tarpaulin and harness repairmen, 
stablemen, motormen, wagonmen, help- 
ers, watchmen and watchboys, at St. 
Hyacinthe Montreal, Brantford, Lon- 
don and Guelph 1207. 

Canadian National Railways and sleeping 
ear conductors and porters in Ontario 
and Quebec, 126, 371. 

Canadian National Railways and sleeping 
car conductors and porters, Province 
of Ontario and Quebec, 551, 1207 
(appointment of Board). 
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Industrial Disputes Investigation Act:—Conc 
Transportation—steam railways—Conc. 

Canadian National Railways and sleeping 
car porters, (Division No. in- 
nipeg, Flin Flon and Regie). 550, 
1207 (appointment of Board) 

Canadian National Railways and stevedores, 
coopers, sealers, checkers, porters, etc., 
Port Arthur, 462, 782. 

Canadian National Railways and trainmen, 
Southern Ontario district, 8, 126, 244 
(report of Board). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
stevedores, coopers, sealers, checkers, 
porters, etc., Fort William, 462, 782. 

checkers porters, coopers, watchmen, ete., 
in employ of Mr. F. W. Nicholas, Port 
MeNicoll 550, 896 (establishment of 
Board), 978 (chairman appointed). 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way and motormen, polemen, con- 
ductors and brakemen, 1092, 1207 
(establishment of Board). 

Toronto Terminals Railway Company and 
“red cap” messengers, 978. 


Transportation and public utilities—street 
and electric railways— 
Hull Electric Company and employees, 896, 
1092, 1217 (report of Board). 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
employees, 654. 
SMT Eastern Limited and motor coach 


and freight truck drivers, 551, 782, 
978-987 ‘(majority and minority re- 
port). 

MISCELLANEOUS (Disputes Not FALLING 
CLEARLY WITHIN THE Score Or THE 
ACT.) 


Manufacturing—aircraft— 
Canadian Vickers Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (aircraft department), 550. 


Manufacturing—iron, steel, ete.— 
Dominion Steel and Coal Company, and 
iron, steel and tin workers, Sydney, 
371. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 
Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, 
employees, 1207. 


Manufacturing—rubber products— 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, and employees, Kitchen- 
er, 


and 


Service—hotel— 
Royal Edward Hotel, 
employees, 654. 


Fort William, and 


Industrial Hygiene: 
Canada— 
first meeting of Advisory Committee, 679. 


Industrial Relations: 
International Labour Office publication re 
program of research in Great Britain, 
84. 


Canada— 
importance stressed by Minister of Labour, 
38 


report of Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee), 679. 

employees’ retirement plans under Canadian 
Government Annuities Act (Hiram 
Walker-Gooderham and Worts Lim- 
ited), 587. 





Industrial Relations :—Conc. 
Canada—Conce. 
service dividend for employees of Imperial 
-Tobacco Company of Canada, 287; also 
employees’ thrift plan, 809. 

United Kingdom: reviewed in report of 
Ministry of Labour, 688. 

U §.A.: proposed measures before state legis- 
latures, 370; summary of reports on 
“Company Plans for Employee Promo- 
tions,” 953; on newspaper industry, 
1107; on “Company Pension Plans and 
the Social Security Act,” 1206. 


See also Holidays; Pensions; Profit Sharing. 


Industrial Situation: 
monthly summary (with table) including 
employment, building permits and con- 
tracts, strikes, prices, industrial pro- 
duction, trade Cle 5 h5 LL Lots soo, 
453, 545, 647, 775, 879, 969, 1085, 1199. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
amendment, 567. 
agreements, 99, 220, 337, 436, 531, 632, 733, 
864, 953, 1070, 1184. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick): 
provisions, 996. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
administration in 19388, 589. 
amendments, 671. 
agreements, 731. 


“Industrial Standards Act (Ontario) : 
administration in 1938, 808. 
regulations, 574, 1112. 
criticism of administration by T. and L. 
Congress, 291. 
agreements, 98, 220, 337, 436, 530, 631, 732, 
863, 952, 1069, 1184, 1282 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 
administration, 401. 
amendments, 581. 
amendments sought by provincial executive 
of T. and L. Congress, 166. 
agreements, 99, 220, 337, 531, 732, 864, 1069, 


See also Legal Decisions. 


Injunction: 
Canada— 
T. and L. Congress reaffirms request for 
clarification of law, 41; and opposes 
use in labour disputes, 1012. 
use recommendation of labour bodies, 


Ont.: TT. and L. Congress seeks remedial 
action, 291 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Insurance: 
See Health Insurance; Social Insurance; 
Unemployment Insurance. 


International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services: 
annual convention, 460. 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations) : 
policy in international crisis, apa} and in 
war, 977 
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International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations) :—Conc. 
jurisdiction of Dominion of Canada and 
provinces re Draft, Conventions and 
Recommendations, 558-563. 
resolution of All-Canadian Congress re 
advance appointment of delegates, 1015. 
application of International Labour Con- 
ventions (report of Committee), 760. 
Hungary and Peru announce continued par- 


ticipation, 460. 
full representation demanded by C.1.0. 
convention, 1139. 
second session of Permanent Agricultural 
Committee held in Havana, 1243. 
statement re withdrawal of Japan, 242. 
exhibit at New York World’s Fair, 1185. 


death of Professor Ernest Mahaim, 58 
ratifications and activities in 1938, 124. 


Twenty-fifth Conference— 

agenda, 456, 653, 751. 

Canadian delegation, 455, 750. 

report of proceedings, adoption of draft 
conventions, decisions, addresses, dis- 
cussions, resolutions and recommenda- 
tions, 750-773. 

Second Conference of American States— 
agenda, and Canadian delegation, 1091. 
agenda, decisions, resolutions adopted, etc., 

1239-1244, 

Governing Body— 

proceedings of emergency war committee, 


1141, 1244. 
election of Carter Goodrich as president, 
1020. 


86th session, 242. 


International Labour Office at Geneva— 

annual report of Director, 761-764; discus- 
ae of report and reply of Director, 
64. 

investment of social insurance funds studied 
by Committee, 59. 

preparatory technical conference on organ- 
ization of labour inspection, 811. 

principles adopted at conference re broad- 
casting, etc., 7 


Publications and Reports— 

IL.0. Year Book, 798; Survey of Legal 
Decisions on Labour Law, 948; annual 
report on child welfare, 592; directory 
of co-operative organizations, 895; In- 
dustrial Relations in Great Britain, 
84; “Legal Status of Women at Work,” 
461; Safety in the construction and use 
of lifts, 301; Industrial Labour in In- 
dia, 287; “The Law and Women’s 
Work,” 1021; “The Minimum Wage,” 
422, 1124; “The World Coal Minin 
Industry,” 58; compulsory training of 
labour in Japan, 666: quarterly statis- 
tical review of world unemployment, 
124, 460, 780. 


Italy: 

See Employment Services (Private). 
Japan: 

withdrawal from International Labour 


Organization, 242. 
International Labour Office report on com- 
pulsory training of labour, 666. 


Juvenile Employment: 
summary of report of Committee at Havana 


Conference of International Labour 
Organization, 1241. 
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Juvenile Employment:—Conc. 

Canada— 

report on legal minimum age for employ- 
ment of children, 398. 

N. B.: proclamation of Children’s Pro- 
tection Act sought by Federation of 
Labour, 290. 

United Kingdom: report of Ministry of 
Labour, 688; revised regulations re 
working hours for juveniles in fac- 
tories, 779, 888; withdrawal of boys 
from Air Raid Precautions Services, 
1236. 

Germany: wartime employment of school 
children in agriculture, 1206; wartime 
labour service for young people, 1121. 

U.S.A.: proposed measure to ratify Child 
Labor Amendment before state legis- 
latures, 370; juvenile actors in Holly- 
wood under jurisdiction of Labor Com- 
missioner, 1245. 


Kennedy, D. W., Delegate of T. and L. Con- 
gress to A. F. of L. Convention: 
summary of address, 1134. 





King George VI: 
gives Royal Assent to two social measures 
on occasion of visit to Parliament, 548. 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 
Minister of Canada: 


announces Government’s decision to make 
common cause with Great Britain in 
war, 882. 

radio message to the Canadian people at 
outbreak of war, 881. 

announces re-organization of 
Cabinet, 888. 

statement in House of Commons on profit- 
eering, 892. 

reply to legislative proposals of T. and L. 
Congress and Railway Brotherhoods, 
45; and to Confederation of Catholic 
Workers, 47. 

Youth 


“remarks at  Dominion-Provincial 
on establishment of Bata Shoe Company, 


Dominion 


Training Conference, 150. 
651. 


Labour Courts: 
Confederation of Catholic Workers requests 
establishment in Quebec, 1019. 
Que.: Provincial Federation of Labour ad- 
vocates establishment, 297, 912. 


Labour Day: 
message of Federal Minister of Labour, 


messages of Canadian labour leaders, 884. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
Canada— 


personnel of Dominion and_ Provincial 
Labour Departments, Boards, Commis- 
sions, etc., 116. 

report of Department of Labour on Labour 
Organization in Canada, 143. 

collaboration of Dominion Department in 

survey of sickness in industry, 651. 

Alta.: establishment of Department re- 
quested by Federation of Labour, 288. 
C.: annual report of provincial Depart- 
ment, 1115. 

N. B.: establishment of Department urged 
by Federation of Labour, 289. 

N. §8.: annual report of Department of 
Labour, 588. 


INDEX 


Labour Departments and Bureaus:—Conc. 
Canada—Conc. 
Ont.: annual report of provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour, 807. 
Sask.: annual report of Bureau of Labour 
and Public Welfare, 401. 


United Kingdom: annual report of Ministry 
of Labour, 687. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 590. 


Labour and Industrial Relations Act (New 
Brunswick) : 


amendments sought 


by Federation of 
Labour, 289, 299. 


Labour Inspection: 


proceedings of International Labour Office 
Preparatory Technical Conference on 
organization of, 811. 


~Labour Legislation; 
resolution of International Labour Con- 
ference on enforcement of, 752, 761. 
Canada— 
enactments of Dominion Parliament in 
1939, 667-670. 
summary of consolidated report on Labour 
Legislation in Canada, 6; 178 (cor- 


rection); summary of annual supple- 
ment, 975. i 
recent regulations under Dominion-Pro- 


vincial legislation, 55, 154, 300, 396, 
473, 584, 674, 906, 999, 1110, 1230. 

T. and L. Congress seeks consent of prov- 
incial governments for complete nation- 
alization of, 1012. 


Alta.: legislation in 1939, 564-569. 
B. C.: legislation in 1938, 159-166. 
Man.: legislation in 1939, 569-572. 
N. B.: legislation in 1939, 996; Federation 


of Labour urges passage of proposed 
“Labour Act” and Industrial Standards 
Act, together with proclamation of 
Mothers’ Allowances Act, Minimum 
Wage Act, Factories Act, etc., 290. 
N. S.: legislation in 1939, 671. 
“Ont.: legislation in 1939, 572-576; 999 
(second session). 
Que.: legislation in 1939, 576-580; T. and 
L. Congress urges repeal of Bills 19 
and 20, 1012: repeal of Bill No. 40 
(Quebec) requested by All-Canadian 
Congress, 1015. 
Sask.: legislation in 1939, 580-584. 
Northwest Territories: legislation in 1939, 
999. 


Yukon: legislation in 1939, 673. 
United Kingdom: wartime measures, 1119, 
1235. 

France: wartime measures, 1120, 1236. 

Germany: wartime measures, 1121, 1122, 
1237; suspension of protective legisla- 
tion; 1237. 

U.S.A.: proposed measures. before state 


legislatures, 370; introduction of Bills 
in Congress for elimination of oppres- 
sive labour practices, 549; amendment 
re extension of 48-hour law to New 
York beauty shops, 7. 


also Fair Labour Standards 
(U.S.A.); Labour Standards; 


See Act 


War. 


Labour Organization; 
See Freedom of Association. 


XVil 
Labour Organizations: 
Canada— 
annual report of federal Department of 
Labour, 148. 


chart re structure of labour organization 
in 1937 (opposite page 119); explana- 
tion, 239. 

labour bodies pledge wartime co-operation, 
883, 894-5. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
convention, 1006; Dominion legislative 
program, 39-45; suspension of C.1.0 
unions, 121. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: conven- 
tion, 1013; Dominion legislative pro- 
gram, 47. 

Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada: annual convention, 1016; 
Dominion legislative program, 465; 


provincial legislative program, 293. 

Canadian Federation of Labour: Dominion 
legislative program, 52. 

Railway ‘Transportation Brotherhoods, 
Joint Legislative Committee of: 
Dominion legislative requests, 43. 

Canadian Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization: conference, 1140. 

Alta.: legislative program of provincial 
Federation of Labour, 288. 

Man.: legislative programs of provincial 

executive of T. and L. Congress, Win- 

nipeg Trades and Labour Council, and 

Reais Transportation Brotherhoods, 

167. 

.: annual convention of Federation of 

Labour, 298; legislative programs of 

Federation of Labour and Railway 

Transportation Brotherhoods, 289. 

Ont.: legislative program of provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 290. 

Que.: legislative program of provincial 
Federation of Labour, 296, and annual 
convention, 911; legislative program of 
Confederation of Catholic Workers, 293, 
and annual convention, 1016. 

Sask.: legislative program of provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 166. 


U.S.A.: American Federation of Labor— 
convention, 1133; Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations—second constitu- 


tional convention, 1137. 


Labour Registration: 
Canada— 
decision of Dominion and Provincial Con- 
ference on national survey of skilled 
and semi-skilled labour, 1088. 
United Kingdom: summary of 
Registration Act, 976. 


National 


Labour Standards: 


effect of war on labour and social standards 
in various belligerent countries, 1119- 
1122; 1235-1237; resolution on labour 
standards adopted at Havana Confer- 
ence of International Labour Organiza- 


tion, 1240. 
Lapointe, Rt. Hon. Ernest, Minister of 
Justice: 
on jurisdiction of the Dominion and prov- 
inces re Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations of International 


Labour Organization, 559-563. 

on amendment to Criminal Code, 366. 

replies to legislative proposals of Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers, 47; Canadian 
Federation of Labour, 54, 

supports amendment to Lord’s Day Act, 240. 
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Legal Decisions: 

International Labour Office survey of legal 

decisions on labour law, 948. 
Canada— 

monthly summary of legal decisions affect- 
ing labour 111, 233, 360, 451, 544, 645, 
747, 877, 965, 1294. ; 

Alta.: claim for compensation after action 
for damages failed dismissed, 111-112; 
claim for wages by janitor in school 
and convent building disallowed, 113; 
action for judgment on validity of 
Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act 
dismissed, 114; Licensing of Trades and 
Businesses Act declared intra vires, 
1294. 

B.C.: damages and injunction against 
picketing in Vancouver theatre case, 
233-234; employer released on detective 
recognizance may not be summoned for 
sentence, 362; Court of Appeal orders 
new trial where Barbers Act. not com- 
plied with, 747. ni 

Man.: claim for wage-rate fixed by Mini- 
mum Wage Board dismissed by Appeal 
Court, 113-114; Court of Appeal affirms 
injunction and judgment against picket- 
ing, 234-235; judge prohibited from 
allowing amendment to claim for wages, 
362; claim for wages under Manitoba 
Minimum Wage Board dismissed by 
Appeal Court, 747. 

Ont.: employer convicted making change 
in wages and hours without giving no- 
tice required under Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 111 

Que.: injunction against picketing by gar- 

ment workers’ union, 236; decree under 
Collective Labour Agreements Act held 
invalid as contravening Combines In- 
vestigation Act, 360; conviction under 
Lord’s Day Act affirmed, 360; new 
trial ordered in action for damages by 
seamen, 361; court denies right of 
union to sue under Collective Labour 
Agreements Act, 544; claim for wages 
under Collective Labour Agreements 
Act denied by Appeal Court, 645; judg- 
ment dismissing claim for wages under 
Collective Labour Agreements Act up- 
held on appeal, 748; action by janitor 
for wages fails in part, 877; damages 
awarded workman for accident, 878; 
action by Joint Committee of Shoe 
Industry under Collective Agreements 
Act fails, 878; Court may hear com- 
plaint re agreement under Collective 
Labour Agreements Act, 965; action 
for wages under minimum wage laws, 
965; action for wages under Collective 
Labour Agreements Act dismissed, 966; 
contractor ordered to pay overtime 
rate under Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act, 1295; penalty imposed 
for failure to pay wages under Col- 
lective Agreements Act until claimed 
by joint committee, 1295; operator of 
one-man shop not liable to pay assess- 
ment under Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act, 1295; Montreal employer 
fined for violation of Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act, 1296; 
stationary engineman allowed claim for 
wages under Board order, 1296. 

appeal against judgment awarding 
damages for death of trainman allowed, 
112; appeal against judgment awarding 
damages to farm labourer dismissed, 
113; application for writ prohibiting 


Sask.: 
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Legal Decisions:—Conc. 

Magistrate from hearing Industrial 
Standards case dismissed, 646; convic- 
tion of barber under _ Industrial 
Standards Act, 235-236; farm labourer 
awarded damages for accident, 1294. 

United Kingdom: appeal of factory inspector 
allowed, 966; gare of Appeal upholds 
workman’s right to wages during ill- 
ness, 451. 


Lewis, John L., President, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations: 
convention address, 1137. 


Licensing of Workmen: 

Alta.: licensing of electricians provided in 
New Mines Act., 564; order re com- 
mercial printing, 674; provision for 
electricians’ examiners, 908; revised 
regulations re acetylene gas and elec- 
tric welders, 675. 

N.B. seal regulations under Factories Act, 

Ont.: activities of Board of Examiners of 
Operating Engineers in 1937-38, 808; 
certificates of qualification for butter 
and cheese makers, 909. 

Que.: revised regulations under Electri- 
aor and Electrical Installation Act, 


Liens: 

B.C.: amendment to Mechanics’ Lien Act, 
161. 

N.B.: additional 
Lien Act, 998. 

Ont.: amendment to Mechanics’ Lien Act, 
575; recommendation of T. and L. Con- 
gress, 293. 

Sask.: extension of Mechanics’ Lien Act, re 
mines, 581. 


Lord’s Day Act: 
second reading of amending Bill, 240; de- 
feated in Senate, 670. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


section to Mechanics’ 


Liquor Control Act (Ontario): 
new regulations, 58. 


Macdonnell, H. W., Secretary, Industrial 
Relations Department, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association: 


participation as Canadian employers’ 
delegate in Havana Conference of 
International Labour Organization, 
1240, 1243. 
Manitoba: 


Civil Service Superannuation Act— 
provision re Brandon employees, 571. 


Employment Bureau Act— 
amendment re business colleges, 571. 
Factories Act— 
revised section, 570. 


Fair Wage Act— 
amendments, 570; amendment sought by 
labour bodies, 168. 


Government Liquor Control Act— 
amendment, 570. 


Highway Traffic Act— 
amendment, 570. 


INDEX 


Manitoba—C onc. 
Mines Act— 
new section, 570. 


Minimum Wage Act— 
amendments, 569. 
Municipal Act— 
amendment, 570. 
Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pension Act— 
amendment, 571. 
Public Health Act— 
amended regulations, 57. 


Shops Regulation Act— 
revised regulation, 570. 

Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act— 
new section, 569. 

Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act— 
amendments, 1000. 

Unemployment Relief Loan Act, 1933— 
provisions extended, 570. 

Winnipeg Charter— 
amendment, 570. 

Woodmen’s Lien Act— 
extension, 570. 
See also various subject headings. 


»Manufacturing: 


Canada— 
« wages and hours in manufacturing (Supple- 
ment, March, 1939). 
statistics respecting employees, wages, etc., 
482-485 
employment and wages in automobile in- 
dustry, 838. 
non-enactment of amending Bill re Com- 
panies Act, 670 
U.S.A.: labour productivity in shoe industry, 
461. 


Canadian 
Industrial 


See also Agreements Industrial; 
Manufacturers’ Association; 
Disputes. 


Marketing: . 
N.B.: Act to Assist in the Marketing of 
Natural Products, 998. 
N:S.: 
ng Act consolidating former legislation, 
672. 


See also Co-operation. 


Material Aid: 


See Unemployment and Relief. 


McKinnon, H. B., Chairman, Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board: 
appointment, 890. 


McLarty, Hon. Norman A., Minister of 
Labour (previously Postmaster Gen- 
eral): 

appointment, 888. 

radio address, reviewing activities of War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, 1224. 

announcement re extension of Youth Train- 
ing Program, 1089. 


Mechanization: 
U.S.A.: summary of report re 


cigar 
manufacturing industry, 463. 


enactment of Agriculture and Market- — 
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Medical Services: 
Canada— 

war activities 
Health, 1090. 

resolution adopted by Advisory Committee 
on Industrial Hygiene re service to 
employers, 680. 

Man.: amended regulations for employees 
in wood-cutting, fishing, mining and 
construction, ete., 57. 

Ont.: T. and L. Congress requests change in 
‘plan for lumber camps, 293 

Sask.: provisions of Municipal Medical and 
Hospital Services Act, 582; amendment 
to Direct Relief Act, providing medical 
pet hospital care for indigent persons, 
582. 


See also Health Insurance. 


of Dominion Council of 


Migrant Workers: 
action of International Labour Conference 
on recruiting, placing and conditions 
of labour, 752, 757-58. 


Migration and Settlement: 
summary of report of Committee at Havana 


Conference of International Labour 
Organization, 1241. 
Canada— 


immigration during first six months of 
1939, 913, 1140; and immigration during 
1938, 301, 585. 

non-enactment of amendment to Immigra- 
tion Act re immigrants on relief, 670, 

recommendation of T. and Congress re 
immigration restrictions, 42, 

attitude of All-Canadian Congress” re 
saben Wid and admission of refugees, 

opposition to large scale immigration by 
Canadian Federation of Labour, 52. 

Confederation of Catholic Workers registers 
opposition to immigration, 46. 


N.S.: land settlement provisions of Agri- 
culture and Marketing Act, 672. 
U.S.A.: extension of immigration laws opposed 


by A.F. of L., 1136. 


Minimum Wages: 

survey of minimum wage-fixing machinery 
in various countries, 1124-1131. 

The Minimum Wage—summary of report 
issued by International Labour Office, 
422, 1124. 

resolution re labour standards adopted at 
Havana Conference of International 
Labour Organization, 1240. 

Canada— 

minimum wages and hours of labour under 
provincial legislation and on Federal 
Government contracts (appendix H, 
Supplement, March, 1939). 

report of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion (Industrial Relations Committee), 


678. 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour urges 
minimum wage for full-time adult 


Government workers, 51, and for al 
workers, 1015. 

memorandum of conference of Canadian 
Committee for Industrial Organization, 


Alta.: Male Minimum Wage Act—amend- 
ments, 566; order re minimum wage, 
and board and lodging, 57; Order No. 
1 (rates for inexperienced workmen), 


XX 


Minimum Wages:—Cont. 

Canada—Cone. 
396; Order No. 6 (re overtime and 
exemptions), 396; Order re irrigation 
workers, 473; Order providing for 
exemptions re designers, wall men, sign 
painters, helpers, bill posters, and 
construction mechanics, 584; Order No. 
8 (replacing Order No. 1) providing 
for exemption to farm _ labourers, 
domestic servants, etc., 674; Order No. 
8A, re employees in box factories, saw- 
mills, ete., 674; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour, 288. 

B.C.: annual report of Board of Industrial 

Relations, 1118. Board Orders issued 
during 1939—shingle industry, 474; 
beauticians, 474; fruit and vege- 
table industry, 585; mercantile 
industry (amendment) 676; con- 
struction industry, 908; sawmill 
workers, 908; carpenters, 677, 908; 
places of amusement, 999; hotel 
and catering industry, 676, 1231; 
Christmas tree industry, 1000. 

Man.: amendments to Minimum Wage Act, 
569; amendments to Fair Wage Act re 
printing industry, shoe repairing, wood- 
cutting, public works, 570; increased 
wage rate for men urged by labour 
bodies, 169. 

N.B.: Forest Operations Commission order 
re stream drivers and woodsmen, 397; 
re lumbering industry, 1111; procla- 
mation of Minimum Wage Act for 
women and girls urged by Federation 
of Labour, 290. 

N.S.: annual report of Board, 589; orders 
governing female employees in textile 
and needle trades, 1111. 

Ont.: administration of Act in 1938, 808; 
recommendations of Royal Commission 
on Transportation re drivers, helpers, 
warehousemen, and mechanics, 682; re- 
commendations of T. and L. Congress, 
291. 

Que.: amending legislation, 576; criticism 
of Act by provincial Federation of 
Labour, 297; recommendations of Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers, 294; 
amendment re assessment of payrolls, 
910; order re actions for wage claims 
against clubs and hotels, 910; regula- 
tions governing minimum wages in 
forest operations, 1233. 


Orders of Fair Wage Board— 

No. 4—exemption re Vaudreuil County, 
301; specified rates for classified 
workers, 397; exemption re municipal 
and school board employees, 397; 
amendments re employees in hotels, 
restaurants, ete., 475, 910; re textile 
workers, 475; inclusion of “seasonal 
industries”, 1001; re hours of labour, 
1112; amendments re transportation 
and express services, 1231. 

No. eee textile industry), 585, 1114, 

No. 6 (stationary engineers), 397, 585, 1231. 

No. 8 (cotton textile workers), 1231. 

No. 10 (processing, pasteurization and dis- 
tribution of milk), 910. 

No. 11 (hospitals), 397. 

No. 16 (butter and cheese wholesale and 
export establishments), 475. 

No. 18 (funeral furniture manufacture), 
1567300, “475: 

No. 19 (hosiery mills), 1232: 

No. 21 (leather industry), 156. 


INDEX 


Minimum Wages:—Conc. 


Orders of Fair Wage Board—Conc. 

No. 22 (brick and tile manufacture), 157, 
L607, 12352! 

No. 23 (taverns), 157: 

No. 24 (manufacture of doors, sashes, etc.), 
158, 585, 677, 911, 1001. 

INO. 20 (waste material), 301. 

No. 26 (taxi cabs and automobiles), 1002. 

No. 27 (canning of fruit, vegetables, maca- 
roni, etc.), 1002. 

No. 28 (laundries, dyeworks and dry- 
cleaning establishments), 1003. 

No. 29 (taxi cabs and automobiles), 1002. 

No. 30 (manufacture of wooden boxes and 
wood products), 1112. 

No. 31 (tailors and dressmakers), 1232. 

No. 32 (mattress and upholstering indus- 
try). 1262: 

No. 34 (ice industry), 1233. 

Sask.: administration of Act, 1938, 401; 
Legislature resolution re employees in 
logging and lumber camps, 584; recom- 
mendations of provincial executive of 
T. and L. Congress re wages and work- 
ing conditions of bus and truck drivers, 
166, and re inclusion of domestic 
workers, 167; revision of orders govern- 
ing—retail and_ wholesale stores, fac- 
tories, fuel and lumber, warehouses and 
cartage, hotels and restaurants, beauty 
parlours and barber shops, theatres 
and dance halls, ete., 1114, 1234. 

United Kingdom: provisions of new order 
re baking industry, 1204. 

U.S.A.: Fair Labour Standards Act—court 
action re payment of less than min- 
imum rate, etc., 748; mandatory revi- 
sion of rates, 1090; operation of min- 
imum wage fixing, 1131 

proposed measures before state legislatures, 
370; mandatory order for beauty cul- 
turists in New York state, 243; results 
of survey in cleaning and dyeing in- 
dustry in New York ‘state, 38. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Mining: 


resolution of International Labour Con- 
ference on reduction of working hours 
in coal mines, 752, 760. 
The World Coal Mining Industry—publica- 
tion issued by the International Labour 
Office, 58. 
Canada— 
number and earnings of coal miners in 
Canada (Appendix OC, Supplement, 
March, 1939). \ 
Alta.: provisions of Mines Act, 1939, re- 
pealing Coal Mines Regulation ’ Act, 
ae -566; regulations under Mines Act, 
B.C.: annual report of Minister of Mines, 
810: amendment to Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 160. 
Man.: new section under Mines Act, 570. 
N.B.: amendments to Mining Act, 997- 98. 
N.S.: report of Director of. Mine Appren- 
ticeship Project, 588; approval of use 
of new lamp, 58. 
Ont.: amendments to Mining Act, 572, 999. 
Que.: amendment to Mining Act, 579, 
a eee ae of Mechanics’ Lien Act, 
Yukon: amendments to Miners’ Protection 
Ordinance, 673. 
United Kingdom: effect of war on working 
hours and production, 1236. 
See also Coal. 


INDEX 


Mooney, Tom: | 
secures unconditional pardon, 6. 


Moore, Tom, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
succeeds P, M. Draper as president, 973. 
participation as workers’ delegate for 
Canada at Havana Conference of Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 1240, 
1241. 


Morrison, Frank, Secretary-Treasurer, Amert- 
can Federation of Labor: 
resignation, 1136. 


Mosher, A. R., President, All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour: 
New Year’s message, 5. 
labour day message, 884. 


presidential address before All-Canadian 
Congress, 1013. 

presidential address before Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
1020. 


statement of war policy, 895. 


Mothers’ Allowanees: 

Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 289. 

N.B.: proclamation of Act urged by Fede- 
ration of Labour, 290, 299. 

N.S.: annual report, 557. 

‘~Ont.: T. and L. Congress recommend increas- 

ing property exemption, 293. 

Que.: amendment to Needy Mothers’ 
Assistance Act, 580. 

Sask.: amendments ito Child Welfare Act, 
583; summary of annual report of 
Commissioner of Child Welfare, 463. 


Motor Transportation: 

action of International Labour Conference 
on regulation of working hours and rest 
periods of professional drivers in road 
transport, 752, 758-59, 769-773 (draft 
convention and recommendations). 

B.C.: amendment to Municipal Act re taxis, 
161. 

Man.: recommendations 
re regulations, 167. 

J Ree ore'e of Labour seeks regulation 
of, 290. 

N.S.: amendment to Motor Vehicle Act, 
and amended regulations under Motor 
Carrier Act, 672. 

Ont.: recommendations of Royal Commission 
re hours and wages, 681-82; recom- 
mendations of T. and L. Congress, 292. 

Sask.: provisions of Vehicles Act, 1939, 
consolidating Vehicles Act and Public 
Service Vehicles Act, 582; recommenda- 
tion of provincial executive of T. and 
L. Congress re wages and working 
conditions of bus and truck drivers, 
166. 


of labour bodies 


Municipal Improvements Assistance Act 


(Alberta) : 


summary of provisions, 568. 


Munitions: 
Australia: employment conditions of munition 
workers, 1119. 
France: wartime collaboration of employers 
and employees in factories, 1205. 


National Defence: 
measures proposed by Canadian Federation 

of. Labour, 52. 
See also Defence Purchasing Board; War. 


National Employment Commission: 
All-Canadian Congress commends its work 
and urges further adoption of its re- 
commendations, 49. 
T. and L. Congress reiterates recommenda- 
tion of Commission’s remedies, 40. 


National Labour Relations Act (U.S.A.): 


annual report of Board, 201. 

revised regulations of Board, 779. 

A.F. of L. convention favours amendment, 
1137. 

revision of Board methods and procedure 
urged by C.I.0., 1139. 


New Brunswick: 
Co-operative Associations Act— 
provisions of new sections, 998. 


Early Closing Act— 
regulations, 996. 


Factories Act— 
amendment, 998; new regulations, 908-9. 


Forest Operations Commission Act— 
orders, 397, 1111. 


Health Act— 
amendment, 998. 


Industrial Standards Act— 
provisions, 996. 

Labour and Industrial Relations Act— 
amendments, 997. 


Marketing of Natural Products Act— 
provisions, 998. 
Mechanics’ Lien Act— 
additional section, 998. 
Mining Act— 
amendments, 997-98. 
Municipal Improvements Assistance Hnabling 
Act— 
provisions, 998. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act— 


amendment, 1000. 
See also various subject headings. 


Nickel: 
See War. 


Noble, S. R., Sugar Administrator: 
appointment, 994. 


Northwest Territories: 
Local Administrative District Ordinance— 
provisions, 999. 
Nova Scotia: 
establishment of Department of Industry, 


Agriculture and Marketing Act— 
provisions of new statute consolidating and 
amending former legislation, 672. 


Apprenticeship Act— 
addition to list of trades, 671. 


Coal Mines Regulation Act— 
approval] of use of new lamp, 58. 
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Nova Scotia—Conc. 
Credit Union Societies Act— 
amendments, 672. 
Housing Commission Act— 
amendments, 672. 


Industrial Standards Act— 
amendments, 671; agreements 
Hale 


Labour Act— 
continuation, 672. 

Minimum Wage for Women Act— 
orders, 1111. 

Motor Carrier Act— 
amended regulations, 672. 


Motor Vehicle Act— 
amendment, 672. 


approved, 


Municipal Loans Guarantee Act— 
enactment of enabling legislation, 672. 


Natural Products Marketing Act, 1938— 
incorporation in new legislation, 672. 


Nova Scotia Land Settlement Act, 1932— 
repeal, 672. 


Public Service Act— 
amendment, 1090. 


Trade-Schools Regulations Act— 
provisions, 671; regulations, 1000. 
See also various subject headings. 


Nurses: 
B.C.: non-adoption of Bill to provide 8-hour 
day, 165. 


Nutrition: 
summary of “Survey of National Nutrition 


Policies”, published by League of 
Nations, 977. 
Canada— 


ges meeting of Council on Nutrition, 
652. 


statistics re survey, 366. 


Australia: summary of final report of Ad- 
visory Council on results of survey, 
oD. 

Older Workers: 

Canada— 


Minister of Labour states basis of agree- 
ments with provinces re projects for 
rehabilitation of, 777. 

T. and L. Congress seeks investigation re 
position of older workers under group 
insurance plan, and urges retraining 
program, 40. 

Ont.: resolution of Labour Educational 
Association re employment of, 590. 

U.S.A.: report of Committee on employment 
problems of, 490; summary of report 
of Committee on Employment Problems 
of Older Workers, 686. 


Ontario: 
Apprenticeship Act— 
amendment, 574. 


Companies Act— 
amendments, 575. 


Credit Unions Act— 
new provisions, 575. 


INDEX 


Ontario :—Conc. 
Crown Timber Act— 
provision of Order in Council, 585. 


Dairy Products Act— 
amended regulations, 909. 


“Factory, Shop and Office Building Act— 
amendment, 572; regulations, 300. 


_High Schools Act— 
extension re continuation schools, 574. 
~Industrial Standards Act— 
regulations, 574, 1112; agreements, 98, 220, 
337, 456,, 030,503 Lier, B69, 952,.1069,. 
1184, 1282. 


Liquor Control Act— 
new regulation prohibiting employment of 
persons under 18 years, etc., 58. 


Mechanics’ Lien Act— 
amendment, 575. 


Mining Act— 
amendments and additions, 572, 999. 





Municipal Act— 
amendment re_ electrical 
municipal pensions, 575. 
Old Age Pensions Act— 
amendment, 575. 


workers, and 


Operating Engineers’ Act— 
amendments urged by Labour Educational 
Association, 590. 


Public Health Act— 
amendment regarding wine manufacturing, 
156; amended regulations, 397. 


Trade-School Regulation Act— 
proclaimed in effect, 59. 


“Unemployment Insurance Act— 
enabling legislation, 575. 


“Unemployment Relief Act— 
regulations respecting Farm Rehabilitation 
Plan, 1001. 


“Unemployment Relief Act, 1935— 
amendment, 575. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act— 
amendments, 574, ; 
See also various subject headings. 


“Padlock Law’? (Quebec) : 
opposed by All-Canadian Congress, 1015. 
attitude pe provincial Federation of Labour, 
ZO 


Peace: 
collective action and embargo recommended 
by T. and L. Congress, 42-43; recom- 
mendations of All-Canadian Congress, 
50. 
See also National Defence; War. 


Pensions: 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 
financial and_ statistical summary con- 


cerning old age and blind pensioners 
as at December 31, 1938, 146; as at 
March 31, 1939, 476; as at June 30, 
ee 805; as at September 30, 1939, 
1108. 

amendment re residence qualifications, 1230, 

summary of debate in House of Commons 
on reduction of pensionable age, 241. 

T. and L. Congress recommends retirement 
scheme at 60 years, 42, 1012. 


INDEX 


Pensions :—C ont. 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act—Conc. 

amendments proposed by All-Canadian 
Congress, 50, 1015; by Railway Trans- 

portation Brotherhoods, 44. 
reduction of pensionable age sought by 
onfederation of Catholic Workers, 
oo ; by Canadian Federation of Labour, 


resolution of Legislature re _pro- 
vision of pensions for needy citizens 
over 60 years of age, 569; amendments 

sought by Federation of Labour, 289. 

B.C.: resolution of Legislature, 166. 

Man.: amendment to provincial legislation, 
571; revisions proposed by labour 
bodies, 169. 

N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 299 

ote acne: to provincial legislation, 


Que.: amendment to Blind Persons’ Aid 
Act, 580; recommendations of Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers, 296. 

ee dueipnee o to provincial legislation, 
83. 


For Public Employees— 
administration of pensions on Canadian 
railroads, 437. 
provisions of amendment to Canadian 
National—Canadian Pacific Act, 1933, 
668 


Alta.: 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods urge 
adoption of plan for National Harbours 
Board employees, 44 

Alta.: new by-laws re teachers’ 

1230. 

B.C.: provisons of Municipal Superan- 
nuation Act (repealing Superannuation 
Act, 1921), 161-164; first regulations, 
474; re publication of tables, 908 

Man.: amendments to Teachers Retirement 
Fund Act, 1000. 

N.B.: inclusion of hospital employees in 
provincial scheme requested by Feder- 
ation of Labour, 299. 

Ont.: amendment to Municipal Act, 575; 
superannuation for municipal employees 
recommended by T. and L. Congress, 
293; and by Labour Educational Asso- 
ciation, 590. 

Sask.: amendment to Act re establishment 
of superannuation fund, 583; T. and L. 
Congress recommends superannuation 
plan for civic employees, 166. 

U.S.A.: A..F. of L.. convention advocates 
thirty-year optional retirement for gov- 
ernment employees, 1135. 


pensions, 


Miscellaneous— 

orders under War Measures Act re pay- 
ment of war pensions to seamen and 
fishermen, 1202. 

amendment to trust and loan companies 
Acts, 668. 

employees’ retirement plans under Canadian 
Government Annuities Act (Hiram 
Walker-Gooderham and Worts Lim- 
ited), 587. 

plan of Imperial Oil Limited, 809. 

toner enetaptons of T. and L. Congress, 
012. 


Ont.: amendment to Companies Act re 
employees’ pensions, 575. 
Que.: recommendations of Confederation of 


Catholic Workers re public utilities 
employees, 296. 
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Pensions:—C onc. 
Miscellaneous—Conc. 
France: war measures reflected 
insurance, 1236. 


effect of Social Security Act on com- 
pany pension plans, 1206; payments 
under Social Security system, 813; 
number of pensioners and suggested 
extension of benefits, 123; recommen- 
dation of C.I.O. convention, 1139. 


in pension 


USB.A:: 


Pensions and National Health, Depart- 
ment of: 

collaboration in survey of sickness in indus- 
Dry, DOL. 


Permanent Inquiry Commission; 
Confederation of Catholic Workers proposes 
establishment of, 46-47. 


Picketing: 
Canada 
proposed amendment to Criminal 
failed to reach vote, 670. 
T. and L. Congress reaffirms request for 
clarification of law, 41. 
cana Vi ciety sought by labour bodies, 


Ont.: ie and L. Congress seeks remedial 
action against injunctions, 291. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Pigott, J. M., Past President, Canadian Con- 
struction Association: 
summary of address at annual convention, 
170. 





Code 


Power, Hon. C. G., Minister of Pensions and 
National Health: 


organizes Advisory Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene, 679. 


Prices: 
Canada— 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board—estab- 
lishment, personnel, and objects, 889- 


890; text of regulations respecting 
necessaries of life, 891-892; activities 
and orders, 893, 994-995, 1102-1103, 


1201, 1202, 1224-1228 (review by Min- 
ister of Labour). 
~ Prices in Canada and other countries, 1938 

(Supplement, March, 1939). 

monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
index numbers, prices by groups of 
commodities, family budgets, retail 
prices of staple foods, rentals, etc., in 
Canada, 100; 221, 338,  438,):532, 633, 
734, 865, 954, 1071, 1186, 1283.- 

Railway Transportation Brotherhoods com- 
mend work of Department of Labour 
a study of statistics re cost of living, 
44, 

Alta.: appointment of Price Spreads Board, 
1110; orders re sugar and butter, O75: 
amendment in code governing retail 
trade, 1110, 1230. 

Man.: resolution re appointment of Re- 
search Council, 571. 


Other Countries— 

in Great Britain and other countries, 110, 
230, 347, 447, 542, 643, 744, 875, 964, 
1081, 1196, 1293. 

See also Coal; Cost of Living; Hides 
and Leather; Nutrition; Profiteering; 
Sugar; Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board; Wool. 
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Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec): 

amendments recommended by Confederation 
of Catholic Workers, 295, 1018. 

clarification of meaning of “association” 
requested by provincial Federation of 
Labour, 911. 

memorandum of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association (Quebec Division), 6. 


Profiteering: 
Canada— 


drastic action against profiteering promised 
by Prime Minister, 892. 

establishment of Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board to protect consumer, 889. 


U.S.A.: elimination of wartime profiteering 
urged by C.I1.0., 1139. 


Profit-Sharing: 
United Kingdom: statistics of co-partnership 
and profit-sharing plans, 888. 


Public Health Act (Manitoba): 


amended regulations, 57. 


Public Health Act (Ontario): 


amendment, 156; regulations, 397. 


Public Ownership: 


resolution of T. and L. Congress re bank- 
ing and credit institutions, 1011. 


Public Utilities: 
B.C.: provisions of provincial Act, 164. 


Public Works: 


N.S.: enabling legislation re Municipal] 
Loans Guarantee Act, 672. 
Que.: recommendations of provincial Fed- 


eration of Labour, 296, 911. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
Ont.: provision of Crown Timber Act, 585. 
Que.: Confederation of Catholic Workers 
seek prohibition of Sunday work in, 
296; also ask Government survey to 
regularize employment, 46. 


See also Agreements Industrial; Industrial 
Disputes. 


Quebec: 
Blind Persons Aid Act— 
amendment, 580. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act— 
amendments recommended by Confederation 
of Catholic Workers, 293, 1018; atti- 
tude of provincial Federation of 
Labour, 297. 


agreements, 95, 217, 334, 433, 527, 627, 
727, 861, 950, 1064, 1182, 1278. 
Electricians’ and Electrical Installation Act— 
amendment, 579; regulations, 158, 909. 


Fair Wage Act— 
amendment advocated by Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 295, 1018; orders, 
etc., 156-158, 397, 475, 677, 910, 911, 
1001-1003, 1112-1114, 1231-1233. 
Forest Operations Act— 
provisions of third annual order, 1233. 
Industrial 
Act— 


recommendations of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 1019. 


and Commercial Establishments 


INDEX 


Quebec :—Conc. 
Limitation of Hours of Work Act— 
revised regulations governing 
industry, 397. 
Mining Act— 
amendment, 579. 
Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act— 
amendment, 580. 
Pipe-Mechanics’ Act— 
amended regulations, 158-159. 


building 


Professional Syndicates Act— 


amendments recommended by Confederation 
of Catholic Workers, 295, 1018. 


Public Building Safety Act— 
amendment re window cleaners, 159. 


Workmen's Compensation Act— 
amendment, 578; recommendations of Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers, 295, 
1019. 
Youth Aid Act— 
amendment, 579. 
See also various subject headings. 


Radio: 
first regulations under Canada Radio Act, 
55 


Railways: 
Canada 
numbers and earnings of steam railway 
employees in Canada (Appendix B, 
Supplement, March, 1939). 
representatives of railway Brotherhoods 
pledge wartime co-operation, 883. 
Dominion legislative requests of Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods, 43. 
amalgamation opposed by Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee of Railway 
Brotherhoods, 5; by Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 43; by All-Canadian 
Congress, 49-50, 1015; by T. and L. 
Congress, 1012. 
amendments to Railway Act proposed by 
Transportation Brotherhoods, 43-44. 
compulsory recapitalization urged by T. 
and L. Congress which also endorses 
contributory retirement plan, 1012. 
administration of pensions on Canadian rail- 
roads in 1938, 437. 
convention of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees, 1020. 
recommendation of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers re wages in repair 
work, 46. 
statistics of steam railways, 125; of electric 
railways, 378. 
N.B.: amalgamation opposed by Federation 
of Labour, 290. 


France: wartime regulation of working hours, 
36. 


See 





also. Canadian National Railways; 

Canadian National Railways Board of 
Adjustment No. 2; Canadian Pacific 
Railway; Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1; Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; Legal Decisions; 
Pensions; Unemployment Insurance. 


Ralston, Hon. J. L., Minister of Finance: 


announcement on restriction of loans under 
National Housing Act, 1203. 


INDEX. 


Reforestation: 
advocated by T. and L. Congress as employ- 
ment project, 40. 
campaign by all provincial governments 
favoured by T. and L. Congress which 
also seeks establishment of technical 
training school, 1012. 


U.S.A.: summary of activities during 1938, 
299. 


See also Youth Employment and Training. 


Refugees: 

See Migration and Settlement. 
Rehabilitation: 

Ont.: operation by Lumbermen’s Safety 


Association of unit for injured work- 
men, 122. 


Retail Trade: 
weekly earnings of employees in merchandis- 
ing and service establishments 
(Appendix D, Supplement, March, 
1939). 
See also Agreements, Industrial; Hours of 
Labour; Minimum Wages; Shops. 


Riddell, Dr. W. A., Counsellor of the Cana- 
dian Legation, Washington: 


participation as Canadian Government 


delegate at Havana Conference of 
International Labour Organization, 
1243. 


Rigg, R. A., Director, Employment Service 
of Canada: 
summary of address at T. and L. Congress 
convention, 1008. 


Right of Organization: 
| See Criminal Code; Freedom of Association. 


Rogers, Hon. Norman MelL., Munister of 
National Defence (previously Minister 
of Labour): 

New Year’s message, 37. 

replies to legislative proposals of labour 
bodies—Confederation of Catholic 
Workers, 47; All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 51; Canadian Federation of 
Labour, 54. 

opens Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
Conference, 148. 

introduces measure to extend Technical 
Education Act, 240. 

on misrepresentation of relief totals, number 
of transients, etc., 365. 

on relief land settlement, 367. 

outlines unemployment relief policy, 459. 

statement re national forestry program, 548. 

tables texts of Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations of International 
Labour Organization, and Order in 
Council re competence of Dominion 
Parliament and Provincial Legislatures 
thereto, 558. 

statement on rehabilitation of older un- 
employed persons, 777. 

radio statement on prices, profiteering and 
hoarding, 881. 

labour day message, 884. 

appointed Minister of National Defence, 
888. 

statement regarding restriction on enlist- 
ment of certain classes of skilled 
workers, 971. 
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Roosevelt, Franklin D., President of United. 
States: 
message to A.F. of L. convention, 1134. 
message to C.I.0. convention, 1138. 


message to I.L.O. conference of American 
States, 1242. 


Safety and Health: 


Canada— 
war activities of Dominion Council of 
Health, 1090. 
survey of sickness in industry, 651. 
proneness of young workers to accidents, 


368. 
Alta.: new regulations applying to mining 
industry, 565; to digging, drilling, 


cleaning and repairing of wells and 
logging and woodworking industries, 

N.B.: recommendations of factory inspector, 
488; amendment to Health Act re 
persons employed in business of vermin 
destroying, 998. ' 


Ont.: disbursements to safety associations, 
592; T. and L. Congress recommends 
safety regulations re installation of 
elevators, 293. 

Que.: regulations governing window 
cleaners, 159. 

Yukon: amendments to Miners’ Protection 
Ordinance, 673. 

United Kingdom: annual report of chief 
factory inspector, 1021; relationship 


of occupation and health among in- 
dustrial workers in Great Britain, 594. 

U.S.A.: national health survey of illness 
among employed and unemployed 
workers, 62; report on factory inspec- 
tion standards, 593; promotion of in- 
dustrial safety program proposed by 
A.F. of L., 1136; results of survey in 
cleaning and dyeing industry in New 
York state, 38; bulletin re industrial 
injuries, 84. 

See also Health Insurance; Industrial Hy-. 
giene; Medical Services; Nutrition; 
Public Health Act (Manitoba); Public 
Health Act (Ontario); Rehabilitation. 


St. Lawrence Deep Waterways: 
All-Canadian Congress reiterates stand on, 


opposition again recorded by Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 44. 


Samson, Maurice, Hides and Leather Admin- 
astrator: 
‘appointment, 994. 


Saskatchewan: 
Attachment of Debts Act— 
amendment, 581. 
Child Welfare Act— 
amendments, 583. 
Co-operative Associations Act— 
revision and amendment, 583. 


Co-operative Marketing Associations Act, 
1938— 
amendment, 583. 
Credit Union Act, 1937— 


revision of legislation, 583. 


Direct Relief Act, 1936— 
amendment, 582. 
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Saskatchewan :—Conc. 
Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act— 
amendment, 582. 
Housing Act, 1939— 
provisions, 583. 
Industrial Development Board Act— 
provisions, 583. 
Industrial Standards Act— 
amendments, 581; agreements approved, 99, 
220, 337, 531,732, 864, 1069, 2185, 1282. 
Liquor Act— 
new regulations, 585. 


Local Improvement Districts Relief Act, 


19386— 
amendments, 582. 
Mechanics’ Lien Act— 
extension re mines, 581. 
Minimum Wage Act— 
orders, 1114, 1234. 
Municipal Improvements Assistance Act— 
enactment, 582, (provisions, 568). 
Municipal Medical 
Act— 
provisions, 582. 
Municipalities Relief and Agricultural Aid 
Act, 19387— 
amendments, 582. 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act— 
adoption of resolution by Legislature re 
continuation and extension of, 584. 
Relief Act, 1985— 
continuation, 582. 
Town Act— 
amendment, 582. 
Trade-Schools Regulation Act— 
provisions, 580; additional trades, 1235. 
Vehicles Act, 1939— 
consolidation of Vehicles Act and Public 
Service Vehicles Act, 582. 
Village Act— 
amendment, 582. 


and Hospital Services 


Workmen’s Compensation Act— 
new regulation, 1115. 
See also various subject headings. 


Seamen: 
Canada— 

order under War Measures Act re payment 
of war pensions and compensation, 
1202. 

memorandum of T. and L. Congress con- 
cerning working conditions, 41; also 
resolution re employees on Great Lakes’ 
vessels, 1012. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Shops: 
South Africa: review of legislation regulating 
hours and working conditions, 1245. 


Germany: wartime hours in, 1122. 
Silicosis: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Slum Clearance: 


advocated by T. and L. Congress in program 
of “planned work”, 40. 


INDEX 


Social Insurance: 
investment of funds studied by International 
Labour Office, 59. 
report of Committee at Havana Conference 
of International Labour Organization, 
1241. 


France: effect of war in amended legislation 
re sickness and maternity, invalidity, 
old age and survivors’ insurance, 1236. 

See also Health Insurance; Pensions; Social 
Security Act (U.S.A.); Unemployment 
Insurance. 


Social Security Act (U.S.A.): 

annual report of Board recommends exten- 
sion of benefits, 123. 

proposed amendments, 652. 

protection for agricultural workers recom- 
mended by A.F. of L., 1135. 

summary of bulletin re effect on company 
pension plans, 1206. 

summary of pension payments under social- 
security system, 813. 


South Africa: 


legislation regulating hours and working con- 
ditions in shops, 1245. 


Speech From Throne: 
opening war emergency session, 852. 
reference to social-economic measures in 
opening fourth session of 18th Parlia- 
ment, 4. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

Canada Year Book, 976. 

annual review of employment, 60-62. 

annual review of building permits, 176. 

bulletins and reports—construction industry, 
860; electric railways, 378; family 
living expenditures, 367; steam rail- 
ways, 125; value of tourist trade, 178; 
survey of sickness in industry, 651. 


Steel Industry: | 
resolution adopted at Conference of Cana- 
dian Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization, 1140. 
See ay Industrial Disputes Investigation 
ct. 


Stewart, J. McG., Coal Administrator: 
appointment, 1103. 


Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act (Mani- 
toba: 


amendment requested by labour bodies, 
168-69. 


Sugar: 

action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in regard to, 889, 893, 994. 

appointment of sugar administrator, 994. 

Minister of Labour reviews situation, 1224- 
1226. 

Alberta Price Spreads Board fixes price 
of sugar and butter, 975. 


Sunday Observance: 
recommendation of Confederation of Cath- 
olic Workers re Sunday Observance 
Act, 46; also seek prohibition of 
Sunday work in textile industry and 
bakeries, 296. 


Tallon, R. J., Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 
labour day message, 885. 
statement of war policy, 894. 


INDEX 


Tariff : 


legislative recommendations of T. and L. 
eonarese 42; of All-Canadian Congress, 


Taxation: 





resolutions adopted by Canadian Construc- 
tion Association re sales tax exemption, 
and real estate, 169. 

requests of T. and L. Congress in legis- 
lative memorandum, 42; recommenda- 
tions of convention, 1013. 

Man.: repeal of wage tax urged by labour 
bodies, 167. 

N.S.: amendment to Sydney Charter re- 
specting non-residents, 673. 


Teachers: 
See Pensions. 


Technical Education: 
action of International Labour Conference 
re technical and vocational education 
and apprenticeship, 752, 755-56, 765-69. 
Canada— 
extension of Technical Education Act, 240, 
460, 667 
resolution of T. and L. Congress re in- 
creased grants, 1012. 
Belgium: percentage of training among un- 
employed youth, 677 
See also Education; Vocational Education. 


Technological Unemployment. 
U.S.A.: resolution of C.I.0. convention, 1138. 


Textile Industry: 
reference in memorandum of Confederation 
of Catholic Workers to Royal Commis- 
sion, 45-46. 
See also Agreements Industrial; Industrial 
Disputes; Minimum Wages. 


Tourist Trade: 


Canada— 
statistics, 178, 472. 
Towers, Graham, Governor of the Bank of 
Canada: 


appointed chairman of Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, 972. 


' Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
pledges wartime co-operation, 883, 894. 
annual convention, 1006-1013. 
legislative requests—Dominion, 39-45; pro- 
vincial—Alberta, 288; Manitoba, 167; 
New Brunswick, 289: Ontario, 290; 
Quebec, 296; Saskatchewan, 166. 
retirement of P. M. Draper as president, 
972; succeeded by Tom Moore, 973. 
suspension of C.I.O. unions, 121, 1006, 1011. 
See also Draper, P. M.; Moore, Tom. 


Trade Schools: 

Alta.: amendments to Trade-Schools Regu- 
lation Act, 675. 

B.C.: amendment to Trade Schools Regu- 
lation Act, 160; administration during 
1938, 1117. 

N.S.: provisions of Trade-Schools Regula- 
tions Act, 671; regulations, 1000. 

Ont.: Trade-School Regulation Act pro- 
claimed in effect, 

Que.: federal and provincial subsidies fav- 
oured by provincial Federation of 
Labour, 912; recommendation of Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers, 296. 

Sask.: provisions of Trade-Schools Regu- 
lation Act, 580; additional trades, 1235. 


. 
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Trade Unions: 
Canada— 
Department of Labour annual report on 
labour organization, 143. 
chart re structure of labour organization, 
re (opposite page 119); explanation, 
239 


report. of Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee), 678. 
Germany: abolition of, 1122. 


See also Collective Bargaining; Freedom of 
Association; Labour Organizations. 


Transients: 
Minister of Labour in refutation of num- 
ber, 366. 
collaboration of provinces in provision of 
material aid designed to reduce num- 
ber, 650. 
T. and L. Congress requests survey re 
transportation, 40, 1012. 
Alta.: defined in Bureau of Public Welfare 
Act, BGT. 
Man.: determination of residence under 
Municipal Act, 570 
Transport: 
establishment of Federal Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners to regulate all 
transport commended by All-Canadian 
Congress, 49. 
T. and L. Congress seeks legislation estab- 
lishing commission to control all sys- 
tems, 1012. 


See also Motor Transportation; Railways. 


Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1939: 


summary of provisions, 458, 667. 


Unemployment and Relief: 
statistical review of world situation by 


International Labour Office, 124, 460, 
780 
Canada— 
analysis of material aid statistics for 1938, 
385-390. 


monthly statistics of material aid recipients, 
4, 121, 239, 365, 456, 548, 649, 777, 885, 
974, 1089, 1203. 

Dominion-Provincial agreements on material 
aid, 

unemployment in trade unions (with charts) 
by months, 71, 188, 309, 409, 501, 602, 
697, 821, 921, 1030, 1150, 1254; during 
1938, 173. 

basis of agreements with provinces on 
rehabilitation of older unemployed per- 
sons, 777. 

reference in Speech from Throne, 4. 

summary of Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 667 

Minister of Labour on misrepresentation of 
relief totals, 365; on relief land settle- 
ment, 367. 

report of Dominion Commissioner, 457. 

“Canada’s Unemployment Problem”’—sum- 
mary of study published by Institute 
of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, 
367. 

recommendations of labour organizations— 

and L. Congress, 40; All-Canadian 

Congress, 48-49; Canadian Federation 
of Labour, 52. 

recommendations of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 459. 
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Unemployment and Relief :—Conc. 
Canada—Oone. 


Alta.: provisions of Bureau of Public 
Welfare Act, 567, first regulations, 
907; recommendations of Federation 


of Labour, 288. 

B.C.:. relief activities in 1938, 1117; amend- 
ments to Residence and Responsibility 
Act, 161. 

Man.: amendment to Municipal Act re 
residence of destitute persons, 570; 
recommendations of labour bodies, 168- 

169. 

: relief activities in 1938, 588. 

~ Ont.: regulations under Unemployment 

Relief Act, 1001; amendment to Un- 
employment Relief Act, 1935, 575; re- 
commendations of T. and L. Congress, 
290. 

Que.: legislation providing for establish- 
ment of Board of Economie Reconstruc- 
tion to administer relief, 579; amend- 
ment to Code of Civil Procedure re 
seizure of wages, 577; adoption of 
Workers-Creditors Arrangement Act 
requested by Provincial Federation of 
Labour, 911. 


Sask.: Legislature resolution, 584; amend-: 


ment to Direct Relief Act, 1936, 
providing medical and hospital care for 
indigent persons, 582; amendments to 
various relief measures, 582. 

United Kingdom: statistics of unemploy- 
apne 687, 887; wartime re-adjustment, 

Belgium: statistics re unemployed youth, 677. 

U.S.A.: statistics re cost of industrial un- 
employment, 1267; resolutions adopted 
by Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
1138-1139. 

See also Farm Rehabilitation Plan; Public 

Works. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada— 

Federal Government’s adherence to national 
system reflected in Throne Speech, 4. 

legislative recommendations of Canadian 
labour—-T. and lL. Congress, 40; All- 
Canadian Congress, 48-49, 1015; Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers, 46; 
Canadian Federation of Labour; 52-53; 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
44, 


report of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion (Industrial Relations Committee), 
678. 

Alta.: enabling legislation for national plan 
requested by Federation of Labour, 
288. 

Man.: labour bodies urge Federal plan, 169. 

: adoption of national scheme urged by 

Federation of Labour, 298. 

—Ont.: enactment of enabling legislation, 

459, 575. 
Que.: enabling legislation in Act to Promote 
Unemployment Insurance, 579. 
United Kingdom: 
administration of Act during 1938, 688; 
amendments, 369. 
U.S.A.: review of administration of Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, 
812; benefits distributed in New York 
state during 1938, 137. 


Union Label: 


N.B.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 298. 

Ont.: resolution of Labour 
Association, 590. 


Educational 


INDEX 


Vocational Education: 
action of International Labour Conference 
re technical and vocational education 
and apprenticeship, 752, 755-756, 765- 
769. 
Que.: provision for annual subsidies to 
training schools, 579. 

United Kingdom: activities during 1938 
reviewed in report of Ministry of 
Labour, 687. 

U.S.A.: action of A.F. of L. convention, 1135. 


See also Education; Technical Education; 
Trade Schools. 


Voluntary Registration Bureau: 
establishment, 972. 


Wages: 
Canada— 

wages and hours of labour in Canada 
(Supplement, March, 1939). = 

in manufacturing industries, 482. 

wages of employees on farms, 1929, 1933, 
and 1936 to 1938, 485. 

provisions of Small Loans Act re assign- 
ments, 669. 

request of Confederation of Catholic 
Workers re wages on railway construc- 
tion and repairs work, 46. 

Alta.: amendment to Garnishee Act recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour, 289. 

B.C.: industrial payrolls and wages in 
1938, 1115. 

Man.: Legislature resolution re functions 
of Research Council, 571; amendment 
to Winnipeg Charter re parks board 
employees, 570; repeal of wage taxation 
and enactment of legislation protecting 
wages urged by labour bodies, 167. 

Ont.: recommendations of Royal Commission 
on Transportation, 682. 

Que.: amendments to Code of Civil Proce- 
dure re seizure of, 577; memorandum 
of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion (Quebec Division), 6. 

Sask.: amendment to Attachment of Debts 
Act, 581; farm wages in 1938, 401. 


U.S.A.: Fair Labour Standards Act—amended 
regulation ve industrial home-work, 
395; increased purchasing power, 549; 
recovery of “back wages’, 153; collec- 
tion of wage shortages in Minnesota, 
491; bulletin re women and minors in 
Pennsylvania, 376. 


See also Agreements Industrial; Fair 
Wages; Legal Decisions; Liens; Mini- 
mum Wages. 


Walker-Gooderham and Worts Limited: 


employees’ retirement pension plan, 587. 


War: 

policy of International Labour Organization, 
977, and proceedings of Emergency 
War Committee, 1141, 1244. > 

effect of war on labour standards—reviews 
of situation in regard to measures 
affecting hours and working conditions 
in various belligerent countries, 1119- 
L223 123b awake 

Canada— 

immediate measures in Canada, 881. 

‘Speech from Throne opening special Parlia- 
mentary session, 882. 

Canada’s declaration of war against German 
Reich, 882, and measures adopted at 
special session of Parliament, 883. 
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War:—Cone. 


Canada—Cone. 
re-organization of Dominion Cabinet, 888. 
establishment of Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, 889-893. 

establishment of special administrative 
organizations, 972. 

restriction on enlistment of certain classes 
of skilled workers, 971. 

Canadian labour representatives pledge co- 
operation, 883. 

resolution of “unwavering support” in 
prosecution of war, adopted by T. and 
L. Congress convention, 1010; also 
reiterates demand for nationalization 
of nickel, and of war materials, 1012. 

resolution of All-Canadian Congress re 
exportation of war materials, 1015. 

Canadian Construction Council offers plan 
of co-operation, 975. 

resolution adopted at Conference of Can- 
adian Committee for Industrial 
Organization, 1140. 

United Kingdom: wartime control of em- 
ployment under new legislation, 1091, 
and labour re-adjustment, 1204; sum- 
a of National Registration Act, 
976. 

France: collaboration of employers and em- 
ployees, 1205. 

Germany: wartime functions of employment 
offices re prisoners, 1205; employment 
of school children in agriculture, 1206. 

U.S.A.: A.F. of L. recommends boycott against 
German and Russian goods and services 
and continuation of boycott against 
Japanese goods, 1137; resolutions 
adopted at C.1.0. convention, 1138. 

See also Armaments; Defence Purchasing 
Board; Employment Service of Canada; 
Health, Dominion Council of; Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act; lLa- 
bour Registration; Munitions; National 
Defence. 


War Measures Act, 1914: 

invoked in establishment of Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, 891. 

establishment by Orders in Council of war 


pensions and compensation for seamen 
and fishermen, 1202. 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board: 

established as a war measure to check 
undue price increases and hoarding, 
889-890; personnel of, 890; text of 
regulations respecting necessaries of 
life, 891-892; Prime Minister’s state- 
ment on profiteering, 892; action 
respecting sugar situation, 892, 893, 
994, 1102; appointment of administra- 
tors for “key” commodities, 994, 1103;' 
conference with provincial attorneys- 
general, 1102; other activities, 1102; 
census of leather stocks, 1103; licensing 
of coal trade, 1103; clarification of 
powers, 1201; fixes price on certain 
grades of wool, 1202; functions and 
objectives reviewed by Minister of 
Labour, 1224. 


War Supply Board: 
establishment, 972. 


See also Defence Purchasing Board. 


Winant, John G., Director, International 
Labour Office: 


report presented to Havana Conference of 


International Labour Organization, 
1242. 


~Women: 


-resolution of International Labour Con- 
ference re employment of, 752, 760-761. 

summary of report of Committee at Havana 
Conference of International Labour 
Organization, 1241. 

- review of International Labour Office re- 
en on The Law and Women’s Work, 
1021. 

e summary of report issued by International 
Labour Office re legal status of women 
at work, 461. 

Canada— . 

~recommendation of Dominion-Provincial 
conference on youth training re 
women’s courses, 149. 

Man.: report of Economic Survey Board 
re employment of, 369; limitation of 
working hours under Shops Regulation 
Act, 570. 

Que.: abolition of night employment sought 
ae provincial Federation of Labour, 
298. 

Germany: wartime employment of women 
and young persons, 1121. 

U.S.A.: bulletin re employed women and 
family support, 1005; bulletin re wages 
of women and minors in industry in 
Pennsylvania, 376. 


Woodmen’s Lien Act (Manitoba): 


extension, 570. 


Woodsworth, J. S., Member of Parliament, 
Winnipeg North: 
on amendment to Criminal Code, 366. 


Wool: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
994 (appointment of administrator) ; 
1102 (conservation of domestic sup- 
ply); 1202 (fixes prices on certain 
erades). 

situation reviewed by Minister of Labour, 
1226-1228. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada— 

orders under War Measures Act re sea- 
men and fishermen, 1202. 

amendments to Civil Service Act, 674. 

summary of pamphlet on provincial legis- 
lation, 652. 

T. and L. Congress seeks wider coverage 
under Act, 1012. 

et ae Le of All-Canadian Congress, 
1015. 

Alta.: annual report of Board, 487; regula- 
tions; 57, 473, 676. 

B.C.: annual report of Board, 1237; amend- 
ments to Act, 159;,- amended regula- 
tions, 474. 

Man.: annual report of Board, 487. 

N.B.: annual report of Board, 488; changes 
re compensatable diseases, 1000; amend- 
ments requested by Federation of 
Labour, 290, 298, 299. 

N.S.: annual report of Board, 488. 

Ont.: annual report of Board, 591; amend- 
ments to Act, 574; inclusion of workers 
employed in construction of aircraft, 
1112: operation of rehabilitation unit 
for injured workmen, 122; amendments 
recommended by T. and L. Congress, 
292; statistical summary of accidents, 
‘e. 370, 557, 630, 653, 838, 903, 988, 
1183. 
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Workmen’s Compensation :—Conc. 
Canada—Cone. 

Que.: annual report of Commission, 680; 
amendment to Act, 578; amendments 
recommended by Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 295, 1019, and by 
Federation of Labour, 296; memoran- 
dum of Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation (Quebec Division), 6. 

Sask.: annual report of Board, 489; new 
regulation, 1115; amendments to Act 
sought by provincial executive of T. 
and L. Congress, 166. 

Yukon: amendment to Act, 673. 


U.S.A.: proposed amendments before state 


epee aa mie revisions advocated 
by C.I.0., 

See also te aa Industrial Legal Deci- 
sions. 


Wrong, H. H., Permanent Delegate of Can- 
ada to the League of Nations: 
states position of Canada in relation to In- 
ternational Labour Organization rati- 
fications limited by constitutional 
jurisdiction, 753-754. 


Youth Employment and Training: 


Canada— 

Youth Training Act, 1939—introduced, 458; 
Royal Assent of His Majesty 
George VI, 548; provisions, 667. 

proceedings of Dominion-Provincial 
ference, 148-153. 

Dominion-Provincial program — reviewed, 
778; continued and extended, 650, 1089. 

Minister of Labour emphasizes efforts of 


con- 


Dominion Government, 37;  refutes- 
statements re number of idle young 
people, 366; announces inauguration 


of youth training and national forestry 


King © 


INDEX 


Youth Employment:—Conc. 
Canada—Cone. 
programs, 456, 548; tells of availability 
ti assistance to ‘university students, 
appointment of assistant 
(women’s projects), 652. 
establishment of training courses for air- 
craft mechanics, 457. 
statistical data in report of Commissioner 
of Unemployment Relief, 
report of Canadian Manufacturers’ <Asso- 
ciation (Industrial Relations Commit- 
ae on Dominion-Provincial Program, 


supervisor 


reviewed by Mr. J. M. Pigott, past presi- 
dent of Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, 170. 

memorandum submitted to Minister of 
Labour by Youth Congress, 241. 

T. and L. Congress commends Federal 
Government re youth training projects, 
40, and urges establishment of forestry 
training school, 1012. 

N.S.: progress during 1938, 588. 

Que.: amendment to Youth Aid Act, 579. 

Sask.: activities under Dominion-Provin- 
cial Youth Training Program during 
1938, 401; Legislature resolution re 
Youth Training plan, 584 


Australia: expenditures during 1937, 242. 


U\S.A.: statistics re wages of older youths, 
intensive program favoured by 
.1.0., 1139. 


Yukon: 
Miners’ Protection Ordinance— 
amendments, 673. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1917— 
amendments, 673. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


ea ee at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1938, showed a seasonal recession, 
which, however, was smaller than the average 
loss indicated between November 1 and De- 
cember 1 in the experience of the years since 
1920. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated reports from 11,173 employers, whose 
pay-rolls were reduced from 1,102,679 at the 
beginning of November to 1,096,484 at De- 
cember 1, 1938. The index (average 1926— 
100) declined from 114:°6 at the former date, 
to 114-0 at December 1, as compared with 
121-6 at the same date in 1937. At December 
1 in recent years, the index was as follows: 
1936, 110-1; 1935, 104-°6; 1934, 98-9; 1933, 
91-8; 1932, 83-2; 1931, 99-1; 1980, 108-5; 1929, 
119-1; 1928, 116-7 and 1927, 108-1. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions —At the be- 
ginning of December, 1988, the unemployment 
percentage reported to the Department of 
Labour by local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada stood at 13-7 in comparison with 12:3 
per cent at the beginning of November and 
11-2 per cent at the beginning of December, 
1937. The percentage for December was estab- 
lished from the reports furnished by 1,920 
labour organizations with an aggregate of 
242,815 members, 33,387 of whom were with- 
out work. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed an increase in the work trans- 
acted during November, 1938, when a com- 
parison was made with the average daily place- 
ments effected during October, 1938, and also 
with those reported during the corresponding 
month a year ago, the most noteworthy gains 
in the first instance taking place in farming 
and logging and in the second in farming, 
construction and maintenance, and services. 
Vacancies in November, 1938, numbered 43,859, 
applications 81,426 and placements in regular 
and casual employment 42,783. 

Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting, 
and rent entering into a family budget was 

69800—14 


$17.25 at the beginning of December as com- 
pared with $17.29 for November, the slight 
decrease in December being due to the lower 
cost of the list of foods. Comparative figures 
for certain earlier dates are $17.58 for Decem- 
ber, 1937; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point 
during recent years) ; and $22.11 for December, 
1929. In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, changed little during 
the month, being 73:5 for the week ended 
December 30 as compared with 73-4 for the 
week ended December 2. The figure at the 
end of October was 73:9. On a monthly basis 
the index number was 73:5 for November, 
19388; 82-7 for December, 1937; 79:7 for 
December, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); and 96:0 for De- 
cember, 1929. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 2 
gives the most recent statistics available re- 
flecting industrial conditions in Canada. The 
index of the physical volume of business in. 
November at 123-4 was about four per cent 
higher than in the preceding month and higher 
also than in any month since November, 1937, 
when it was 127-9. Of the principal groups 
used in the construction of the index three 
were higher than in the previous month. 
These are, mineral production because of in- 
creased exports of copper, nickel and asbestos 
and increased shipments of gold; manufac- 
turing because of greater activity indicated in 
the manufacture of foodstuffs, certain forestry 
products and automobiles; and the output of 
electric power. The groups in which lower 
volume was indicated in this same compari- 
son are construction, trade employment, car 
loadings, imports and exports. Information 
available for December shows car loadings 
and gross earnings of the Canadian National 
Railways lower than in the previous month 
and lower than in December, 1937. Contracts 
awarded showed advance in both compari- 
sons. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of strikes 
and lockouts recorded during December was 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 





1938 
December November 
Trade, external aggregate...... AR. See creek 157,378,857 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPTION. 74. cnc acewenes SUL all. orn nee RS 638,308 , 669 

Exports, Canadian produce pe denen een renbe iT 93 , 223 , 909 
@ustomsiduty collectedijss55) 9S oous.c. nase 8,418,454 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNLS A Meee na One Sees co RON Al eh. as Shee eee 2,965,079, 443 
Banknotes CILCUlAuION: sane icou. law see oan eee 97,091,023 
Bank deposits savings......... Cone en earenaewers fl. 2 Oey 1,654, 748,586 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 836, 927,428 
Security prices, index numbers— 

Comimonistocken pao hoe sal suaabeerde eee 110-4 

IPrelernedsstOeKer en trast esate |< eer erate hee 87-5 
(4) Index of interest rates ..........]. jae nee «£1: 65-1 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 173-5 73-5 
(2) Prices, retail, family list.... 17-25 17-29 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......).............- 84-5 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......]......<....... 79°7 
(2?) Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-roll figures).... i14-0 114-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 13-7 12-3 
Railway— 
(5)Car loadings, revenue 
Sireighit Le eA. eee es ene ato ee cars 154,544 204,381 

Canadian National Rail- 

Ways, gross earnings....... $ 15,023,620 16,785,084 
Operatingvexpenses:2...20kn. CS GS. ea oa. 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

PTOSS CAIMINGS....2--+.-:.- Bal bas Etec gt 13,029,844 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, aillines $ |.............. 9,000, 363 

Steam railways, freight in 

PONIES. Po Ee heer feral AE alse aba ema e.. dah oe 
Building permits.............. $ 3,471, 555 4,687,296 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 18, 832,600 15,019, 700 
Mineral Production— 

POMBO A a Ra ae aRee «ote e ete tons 53,381 46,216 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 78, 614 90, 120 

MeLEO-aAUlOV.Gareees ae ee oe tons 2,810 5,999 

MGA ee ieee A eee is utaee INSISAURere eo Se ce ee 30.304, 916 

Tin CU Val ee es HOSE ten nee restr is 34, 810, 834 

Copper (act thi eebrese she lst Ries. cede ; 47,392,939 

Nickel tte Zeeey, crete sets 1 oe Re irae pee os 17, 681, 983 

Gol ee ek ONS ae OUNCES A et eee 410.023 

Silverdaceere ties) la Seek: OUNCES scenes ceieee 1, 706, 529 

Oa eras Cee rere COUS| aes ice ier 1,521,365 
Crude petroleum imports....... gals.|. Mme tee... 128,446,000 
Rubberimports: d4-se5 sere Tisishsaeich ase. se 6,994,635 
Cotton, raw, imports............ MDG vere etedeencls ois & 21,327,000 
Wool, raw, imports. )............ Tbs Apeatekc teens She 1,176,000 
Timber sealed in British Colum- 

HOT | ln 10h Wis aL 3 eRe | OG WS Beis) la ee Rare oh 288, 854,035 
Flour production............... bles Reece ns 1,605,557 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs.} 144,018,061) 158,494,897 
Foot wear production.......... FORD Wass eve eee A er 1,795,979 
Output of central electric stations 

Gailyaverave! ees sse + Kewelus lace Soci adewoene: 79,166. 000 
Salesroiinsurance sree cts ts weno el. eieyeie cress erenets 36, 181.000 
Newsprint production........... tonsiqiecey: <a 245,300 
Automobiles, passenger, production. 15,518 15,423 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

Business}. a5 che y. aaeele kta te bee Seb pe 123-4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 128-3 

Mineralipreduction ss eeeta.k dass. [es staat es - 206-6 

Manufacturing te. pass eres oes «dere ob exe 0 foleny-) 125-3 

Gonstructions..sse etree. ice cpl eas 48-4 

Eileetric powertwasne orient. fee nett cits ene dele arr 226-4 
DISTRIBUTION Sy oard Ee cee ce role pire rears 109-2 

MTradelemployanenu... -mewieiatt cpus cl eslslals erete nero 132-5 

Garload inca bey a. Sai «cell We ess tove eed eto 74-2 

BHeheveeshed akeets Cabo on of que NO ol Becmoacmor seca 85-7 

GEESE CS roe a.Ss er era ede cone eis mete Sica tases nscale sts 122-7 


October 


166,627,719 


63,908,940 
101, 633, 805 
8,504,577 


2,932,816, 919 


101, 188, 747 


1,655, 782,101 


848, 217,597 


237,310 


19, 935, 153 
13,114,618 


16,934,547 
10, 888, 116 


3,924,476,791 


9,587,462 
18,111,000 


50,657 
76,256 
2,194 
38,556,376 
29,188,430 
49,356, 139 
16,101,779 
411,263 
1,774,446 
1,483,709 
127,375,000 
7,031,956 
17, 639, 000 
1,761,000 


297,319,583 
1,906,385 
96,562,843 
1,760,996 


75, 143,000 
31,495,000 
254,870 
5,412 


118-6 
121-1 


December 


131,611,038 


53, 125, 039 
77,681,780 
8,018, 692 


3,081,414, 768 


101,676, 294 


1,582,825,511 


748, 817, 240 


170,288 


15, 722,180 
12,318,263 


12,262, 2385 
9,336, 869 


2,160,608, 462 


3,556,977 
10,763, 600 


81,032 
98,334 

5, 846 
26,306,840 
29,538,546 
49,240,080 
19, 695, 880 
362,197 
1,379,567 
1,594,000 
57,060,000 
5,867,000 
13, 723, 000 
623,000 


224,902,684 
1,010,971 
141,431,258 
1,385,289 


79,290,000 
36,459,000 
293,040 
14,384 


121-4 


1937 


November 





188, 458,020 


80,640, 504 
106, 662,684 
10,270, 206 


2,925, 615,844 


106,787,781 


1,570,213 , 802 


768, 263, 684 


218, 253 


16,773,527 
12,615,073 


12,992, 167 
9,528,334 


2,543,902, 854 


4,925,000 
14,716,300 


6,302 
33,707,511 
30,307, 731 


50,746,377 


19, 737,000 
393,281 
1,636, 109 
1,669,747 
159, 620, 000 
10,723,000 
23, 183,000 
1,244,000 


271,439, 636 
1,449,419 
158, 865, 134 
1,622,765 


80,488,000 
37,901,000 
302,240 
13 , 793 


127-9 


October 


185,797, 137 


82,112,749 | 


102, 747,226 
10,287,458 


2,905, 802,514 


112,206,341 


1,583,694, 718 


769,731, 88% 


239, 207 


19,328,357 
13,507,566 


14,729,165 
10, 450,058 


2,882, 752,966 


4,402,000 
20,170,000 


7,604 

40, 632,503 
37,251,611 
51,915,000 
18,496,000 
359,395 
2,042,044 
1,712,369 
158,840,000 
13,437,000 
19, 113,000 
1,868,000 


312,954,855 
1,489,000 
107,859, 853 
1,984,000 


76,292,000 


33,365,000 


314,590 
7,378 


127-4 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


‘Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


+ For the week ended December 20, 1938. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending December 31, 1938, and corresponding previous periods. 
(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending December 3, November 5 and October 8, 1938; December 4, 


November 6, and October 9, 1937. 
sary for seasonal variation. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when neces- 
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eight, involving 274 workers and _ resulting 
in a time loss of 2,357 man working days as 
compared with seven disputes during Novem- 
ber, involving 392 workers with time loss of 
3,150 man working days. The number of 
workers involved and the time loss were lower 
than in any month since January, 1936, and 
also lower than in any December since 1926. 
None of the disputes during November and 
December involved a large number of workers 
for any considerable period. The most im- 
portant strikes in both months were those 
involving leather goods workers in Montreal 
and lime plant workers at Blubber Bay, B.C. 
In December, 1937, there were 17 disputes 
involving 3,851 workers, with a time loss of 
33,498 man working days. About half of this 
time loss resulted from a strike of coal miners 
at Minto, N.B. Strikes of cotton dress factory 
workers at Montreal, P.Q., textile factory 
workers at Coaticook, P.Q., and shoe factory 
workers at Port Colborne, Ont., also caused 
considerable time loss. Of the eight disputes 
recorded for December, 1938, six were ter- 
minated during the month, one resulting in 
favour of the employer, one in favour of the 
workers, while a compromise settlement was 
reached in one case and three were recorded 
as indefinite. Two disputes involving 152 work- 
ers were recorded as unterminated at the end 
of December. The figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected but 
which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


During the past month the 


Proceedings department received reports 
Under the from three Boards of Con- 
Industrial ciliation and Investigation 
Disputes which dealt with disputes 
Investigation between (1) Canadian Col- 
Act lieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, 


and Western Fuel Corpora- 
tion of Canada, Limited, and their coal miners 
on Vancouver Island, members of the United 
Mine Workers of America; (2) Winnipeg 
Electric Company and its electrical workers, 
members of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; and (3) coal mine opera- 
tors, members of the Western Canada Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators’ Association, and their 
employees, represented by District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America. The texts of these 
reports, as well as of interim reports made by 
the board in the case of the dispute involving 
the bituminous coal mines, appear in the 
article on pages 9-29. 

Other proceedings under the Act included 
the submission of an application for a board 
and the appointment of the chairman of a 
board already established. Information respect- 


ing prosecutions under the Act is given on 
page 8. 


Announcement was made 


Activities on November 29, 1938, by 
Under the Deputy Attorney-Gen- 
Combines eral of Alberta that charges 
Inve'stigation of operating a combine had 
Act been laid against thirty-four 


tobacco companies and dis- 
tributing firms. These charges follow the re- 
port of an investigation under the Combines 
Investigation Act. The report of the Com- 
missioner which was reviewed in the Lazour 
Gazette, October, 1938, pages 1090-1092, indi- 
cated that a combine has been found to exist 
in the tobacco trade. Mr. H. J. Wilson, KC., 
assistant deputy attorney-general, is in charge 
of preparations for the trial. 

Inquiry under the Combines Investigation 
Act in connection with the manufacture and 
sale of corrugated and solid fibreboard boxeg 
and related products has reached the conclud~ 
ing stage. Argument by counsel was heard 
by F. A. McGregor, Commissioner of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, early in January, when 
J. C. McRuer, K.C., and J. L. McLennan, of 
Toronto, appeared for the Commission. H. E. 
Manning, K.C., and W. J. Palmer, of Toronto, 
appeared for Container Materials, Limited, a 
trade organization with which are associated 
all but one of the Canadian manufacturers of 
corrugated boxes, located in six provinces of 
the Dominion, and Shippmg Case Material 
Manufacturers’ Association. W.B. Scott, K.C., 
and J. D. Kearney, K.C., both of Montreal, 
and G. M. Willoughby, K.C., of Toronto, ap- 
peared for certain individual manufacturers of 
paperboard who are members of the shipping 
case association. Evidence concerning the 
operations of these organizations has been 
heard by the Commissioner during recent 
months, principally in Toronto and Montreal. 
The next stage in the inquiry is the preparation 
of a report by the Commissioner. Publication 
of the report is required by the Act after it 
has been presented to the Minister of Labour. 

An alleged combine in the distribution of 
fruits and vegetables in Western Canada is 
now under investigation by the Commissioner 
of the Combines Investigation Act. During the 
summer of 1938 a number of requests for an 
inquiry were made by growers’ organizations 
and others in British Columbia but a formal 
application for an investigation, as required by 
the Act, was not received by the Commissioner 
until October 15, 19388. The investigation was 
commenced in November when hearings were 
held by the Commissioner assisted as counsel 
by H. I. Bird of Vancouver in several fruit 
centres in the Okanagan Valley. Hearings at 
other points in British Columbia and in the 
Prairie Provinces are expected to be resumed 
in this case toward the end of January. 
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A substantial reduction in 


Statistics of the numbers of farmers and 


‘Material Aid their families on Agricul- 
Recipients for tural Aid in November this 
November year compared with No- 


vember last year was again 
the outstanding feature of the early figures 
from the National Registration of Persons on 
Aid, issued by Honourable Norman MclL. 
Rogers, Minister of Labour. Although unem- 
ployed persons receiving aid showed the usual 
increase from October into November and, as 
in October, brought this total above that of 
the same month in 1937, nevertheless, the 
grand total of all classes of persons benefiting 
by aid showed a substantial decrease from the 
year before. 

Preliminary figures from the November regis- 
tration showed the Dominion total of the un- 
employed but fully employable persons on aid 
in November this year at 142,000, an increase 
of 13:6 per cent from the October total of 
125,000. The figure for November this year 
represented an increase of slightly more than 
4 per cent over November a year ago. 

A total of 532,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural aid in November this year, 
11-3 per cent more than in the previous month. 
This cAtegory includes all totally unemploy- 
able, partially employable and fully employ- 
able persons, together with all dependents of 
family heads. This aggregate showed a net 
increase of three and a half per cent from the 
figure for November, 1937. 

Some 59,800 farmers who, together with their 
dependents, account for a farm population of 
277,000, were reported as receiving agricultural 
aid for subsistence in November. Of these 
persons 241,000 were located in the province of 
Saskatchewan alone. The Dominion total on 
agricultural aid, while up by nearly 50 per 
cent in November over October, was 23-7 per 
cent less than in November, 19387. The No- 
vember total of farmers and their families on 
aid in Saskatchewan, while continuing to hold 
the improvement over a year ago due to this 
year’s crop, showed the continuance of the 
winter rise, having increased by 53 per cent 
over revised figures for October, 1938, was still 
more than 25 per cent lower than in Novem- 
ber a year ago. 

The grand total of all classes of persons on 
Urban and Agricultural Aid in November, ac- 
cording to these early figures, was 809,000, an 
increase of 21:9 per cent over the October 
figure as now revised, but 7-7 per cent less 
than in November, 1937. 


The Speech from _ the 
Social- Throne, read by His Ex- 
economic cellency the Governor Gen- 
measures eral on January 12 in open- 


ing the fourth session of the 
18th Parliament of Canada, 
contained several references 


indicated in 
Throne Speech 
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to measures ‘n operation, or in contemplation, 
to cope with the problem of unemployment. 

In dealing with plans already functioning, 
the Speech cited the Home Improvement Plan, © 
the National Housing Act, the Municipal Im- 
provements Assistance Act, the grants-in-aid 
to the provinces, the prairie farm rehabilita- 
tion plan, etc. 

Further action with regard to unemployment 
was indicated in the Speech as follows: 


In Canada, the problem of unemployment has 
been aggravated in recent years by recurrent 
crop failures in the western provinces, and by 
the serious business recession experienced in 
the last year in other parts of the world. The 
intensification of the problem has set forth in 
bold relief the obstacles which the existing 
division of constitutional authority places in 
the way of a solution. 

The report of the commission on dominion- 
provincial relations will be presented to par- 
liament in the course of the present session. 
In accordance with the purpose for which the 
commission was instituted, its report will pro- 
vide the basis for, and the material essential 
to the deliberations of a national conference, 
at which, among the important subjects to be 
dealt with, will be the problem of unemploy- 
ment and social services generally. The govern- 
ment have not altered their view that a national 
unemployment insurance scheme is essential to 
a permanent policy of meeting the problem of 
unemployment. 

My ministers recognize that the plight of 
those who are still unemployed cannot await 
necessary constitutional amendments, nor the 
summoning of any conference. They are pre- 
pared therefore, notwithstanding constitutional 
impediments to effective action, to join with 
the provinces in a further determined effort to 
meet the immediate situation. 

To this end it is proposed further to expand 
the government’s long range program of public 
undertakings. In pursuance of the policy of the 
active encouragement of employment, it is also 
proposed to undertake, with provincial co- 
operation, to provide assistance to municipali- 
ties which, as an alternative to the provision 
of direct relief, desire to expand their normal 
programs of civic improvements. 

As a means of providing an opportunity for 
useful work and national service to single un- 
employed men, the assistance given to. forest 
conservation will be extended to include other 
work of national importance. 

The beneficial results of the youth training 
program, have demonstrated the wisdom of 
this experiment, and a measure will be intro- 
duced to increase its efficiency and expand its 
usefulness. 


The social-economic situa- 
tion was reviewed in New 
Year’s messages by Cana- 
dian labour leaders. Sum- 
maries of the messages are 
given in the following 


New Year’s 
messages of 
Canadian 
labour leaders 


paragraphs: 

Mr. P. M. Draper, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada viewing the 
international situation, emphasized the will for 
peace uppermost in the desire of the common 
people. He warned that “dictatorships care 
little for public opinion” and that “dictator- 
ships are in the saddle in important countries.” 


January, 1939 


In the domestic sphere, he considered that 
the unemployment situation “is quite as ‘un- 
favourable as a year ago,” and “still requires 
the application of some extraordinary measures 
to give jobs.” He declared that “governments 
must do more than has been done in the last 
decade or we will have to face the prospect 
of a continuance of heavy unemployment.” 

From the broad survey of the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations he 
hoped for a re-allocation of responsibility re- 
sulting in more adequate social services, and 
stated: 

“As long as Canada’s constitution fastens on 
the provinces the major responsibility for 
social legislation, a proper system of social ser- 
vices—unemployment insurance, health insur- 
ance, adequate old age pensions—will be out 
of the question. One of the more hopeful 
prospects for the New Year is that the work 
of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Relations may yet lead to a re-division 
of power and responsibility between the 
Dominion and the provincial governments, and 
that sensible amendments to the constitution 
may be made, rendering possible adequate 
governmental social services. That of itself 
would justify much hope on the part of 
Canada’s industrial population.” 

Emphasizing the obligations of free citizen- 
ship, Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, advocated a 
united effort on the part of all Canadian 
citizens “to put our house in order.” Stating 
that the cause of present world insurgence was 
believed by many to be economic, Mr. Mosher 
declared in part: 

“If anything is needed to arouse active 
efforts to establish a more equitable social 
order in Canada, it ought to be sufficient to 
point out that the rise of dictatorships and the 
loss of political liberty in Europe were pre- 
ceded by conditions similar to those which now 
exist in Canada. Where there is no economic 
security there can be no lasting democracy, 
and fear may easily be stirred up into hatred 
and ill-will, not only between classes and racial 
groups within a nation, but between the na- 
tions themselves. .. .” 

Urging that “Canadians should not delay 
whatever action may be necessary to estab- 
lish their democratic institutions on a firm 
basis of equity and economic security,” Mr. 
Mosher stated: “There is no need for complete 
agreement with regard to all the details of a 
new economic system before a study of the 
present one is undertaken; the chief require- 
ment is a realization of the possibilities of 
using the resources in men and materials which 
are available, in such a manner as to bring 
actual and potential abundance within the 
reach of every citizen. 1 oe 

Mr. Alfred Charpentier, president of the 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
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Inc., referred to the progress achieved in 1938 
in a more general recognition of the workers’ 
right to organize. In this connection, he 
pointed out that most of the »rovinces had 
now enacted legislation recognizing this legal 
right. 

Referring particularly to Quebec in this 
matter, he considered that the amending legis- 
lation of 1938 made the situation unsatisfac- 
tory. 

In this respect, he criticised the attitude of 
what he termed “narrow minded and selfish 
individualists,” and declared that “the normal 
development of the trade union workers’ right 
as advocated by the Church and demanded by 
the undeserved misery of the working people 
must not be hampered by the same overfearful 
people.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Charpentier stated that 
his message had but one object, viz.: “Cen- 
tralizing the attention of the Catholic trade- 
union workers and of all their sympathizers 
upon the fundamental question of the future 
development of the trade-union workers’ right 
in Quebec and in Canada. For, the further 
improvement of the trade-union workers’ right 
would result in a bigger impetus to the so 
much desired professional organization amongst 
employers. Can indeed the social Christian 
order be erected otherwise?” 


Mr. W. T. Burford, secretary-treasurer of the 
Canadian Federation of Labour, after review- 
ing the “alternatives to democracy” in certain 
other countries, dealt with the Canadian situa- 
tion in part as follows: 


“Whatever attraction new social orders have 
had for Canadian workers in the past, there 
is little yearning now for the systems which 
have effaced the Labour movement in central 
and eastern Europe. It is realized that 
freedom is possible only under democracy, and 
that freedom is not merely a moral satisfaction 
but the foundation of all the material advant- 
ages of civilization. But the belief persists 
that freedom is divisible, that we can surrender 
it in the economic field and continue to enjoy 
it in our other activities. Plans for new social] 
orders which affect to reconcile this contradic- 
tion are still purveyed. They will continue 
to find a market as long as the abundance 
that economic freedom has put within our 
reach is denied to a large section of the com- 
munity. Pe 

At its session in Ottawa on 


Railway January 10, the Dominion 
Unions Joint Legislative Commit: 
Re-affirm tee of 18 standard railroad 
Opposition to labour organizations by 
Amalgamation — resolution reaffirmed oppo- 


sition to any proposals for 
“co-ordinating, consolidating, unifying or 
amalgamating” the railway systems of Can. 
ada. The resolution is as follows:— 
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“That the best means of relieving Canada 
of its financial burdens consequent to the rail- 
way situation is for the federal government to 
become clothed with the necessary legislative 
competence to deal effectively by regulations 
and control of all forms of transportation of 
passengers and freight for hire, together with a 
like legislative competence to deal with all 
related factors in transport enterprises within 
the Dominion of Canada. 

“The whole transportation problem must be 
considered in all its co-related divisions. To 
segregate the railways for investigation with- 
out due regard to the conditions existing in 
all the other competitive means of transport 
cannot be productive of a sound or satisfac- 
tory national transportation policy that would 
reduce the burdens or be in the best interests 
of the people of this country and would only 
further cause untold sacrifice by those em- 
ployed in the railway industry. The gains 
resulting from such a policy would be dispro- 
portionately distributed among the few finan- 
cial interests involved. 

“We are not prepared to accept any pro- 
posals in the spirit that they, because of condi- 
tions, will inevitably be forced upon us. We 
are firmly of the opinion that any program of 
co-ordinating, consolidating, unifying or amal- 
gamating the whole or any part of the various 
railway systems is not the best means of solv- 
ing the problem and we are determined in our 
opposition to any such proposals. We further 
reiterate our opposition to unified manage- 
ment and compulsory co-operation. Our 
legislative representatives should be instructed 
to continue their activities to meet the desires 
of the men in railroad service.” 


A report on Labour Leg- 


Report on islation in Canada as 
Labour existing on December 31, 
Legislation 1937, has just been issued 
in Canada by the Department. This 

consolidation of Canadian 
labour laws is the fourth made by the 


Department, the earlier reports covering the 
periods up to the end of the years 1915, 
1920 and 1928. In the intervening years 
the annual report covers only the legisla- 
tion enacted during the year. Comprising 
some 750 pages, the volume for 1937 contains 
the text, in full or abridged, of all Dominion 
and provincial statutes directly affecting 
labour which were on the statute books at 
the end of the year. Certain social legis- 
lation, such as old age pensions and mothers’ 
allowances, are given in summary form. 
Wherever regulations have been made under 
the authority of the statutes their effect is 
indicated in footnotes. The report is 
thoroughly indexed permitting ready refer- 
ence to the subjects covered by the statutes. 
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Legislation enacted since the 1928 volume 
was issued and printed in the new volume 
includes laws providing for apprenticeship in 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia as well 
as Ontario, the Industrial Standards Acts of 


Alberta, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan, the Quebec Collective Labour 
Agreements Act, revised Minimum Wage 


Acts in nearly all provinces, Hours of Work 
Acts in Alberta and British Columbia, laws 
providing for the settlement of industrial 
disputes in British Columbia, Manitoba and 
New Brunswick, and the revised Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Nova Scotia. 

Free distribution of the report is made 
to a limited mailing list including trade 
unions and educational institutions. A copy 
of the report may be obtained from the 
Department for $1. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Workmen’s and Hours and Wages 
Compensation Legislation in Quebec 
and Wages are the subjects of two 
Legislation mimeographed memoranda 


prepared recently and 
distributed to its members 


in Quebec 


by the Quebec Division of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
The Workmen’s Compensation memo- 


randum deals particularly with the waiting 
period, accidents happening outside the Proy- 
ince, notice of accident, choice of physician, 
rehabilitation of workmen, tenure of office 
of the members of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, merit rating, self- 
insurance instead of collective liability, and 
the problem of permanent partial disability 
cases. 

The memorandum on Hours and Wages is 
confined to discussion of the Professional 
Syndicates Act, the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act and the Fair Wage Act. A _ list 
of agreements in effect under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act is appended to the 
memorandum. 


An historic case in the 
Tom Mooney labour movement of the 
Secures United States was settled 
Unconditional fnally on January 8 with 
Pardon the unconditional pardon 


of Tom Mooney. 

Mooney, a member of the International 
Moulders’ Union, was convicted of participa- 
tion in the San Francisco Preparedness Day 
bombing on July 22, 1916, when 10 persons 
were killed and 40 injured. 

During the twenty-two years of his incar- 
ceration Mooney had declared his innocence, 
and he was supported by practically the entire 
strength of organized labour on this con- 
tinent in his long fight to receive his freedom 
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on the basis of wrongful conviction. (From 
time to time, the Lasour Gazette has con- 
tained references to the “Mooney Case” in 
resolutions adopted by labour conventions.) 


Last November, Culbert Olson was elected 
Governor of California, and in the latest 
move to receive his freedom, Governor Olson 
gave Mooney an unconditional pardon and 
absolved him from all guilt. 


Legislation in New York 

Extension of State limiting the hours 
48-Hour Law of labour of women and 
to Beauty minors in mercantile and 
Shops in other establishments was 
New York amended from July 1, 
1938, to apply to beauty 

shops. In these places, as in shops, business 


and telegraph offices, restaurants, hotels, 
places of amusement, bowling alleys, barber 
shops, shoe-shine establishments or the dis- 
tribution or transmission of merchandise, 
articles or messages or the sale of articles, 
children under 16 may not be employed more 
than eight hours in a day, 44 hours or six 
days in a week or between the hours of 
6 pm. and 8 am. Children over 14 and 
under 16 may only be employed in such 
places if they have employment certificates. 
No woman or girl over 16 in any city or 
village with a population of 15,000 or more 
and no boy between 16 and 18 years of age 
in any community may work in a _ beauty 
parlour more than 48 hours a week. This 
weekly maximum has applied since 1927 to 
women and minors employed in shops and 
factories and since 19387 in hotels and 
restaurants. 


In order to suit the particular business 
carried on in beauty shops, the employer 
may choose one of three different arrange- 
ments for daily hours as in mercantile 
establishments: (1) women and boys under 
18 may be employed for not more than eight 
hours on six days; or (2) women and boys 
may work ten hours on one day a week, if 
44 hours or less are worked on another and 
nine or less on the remaining four days; or 
(3) women may be employed ten hours on 
one day for the purpose of making one or 
more shorter work days in that week. The 
employer is required to notify the State 
Department of Labour annually of the 
arrangement of hours he has made and he 
may not change the arrangement more than 
twice in a calendar year. Working schedules 
are to be posted in the premises by an 
Inspector of the Department. 

The employment of females in beauty 
parlours between 10 p.m. and 7 am. and of 
males over 16 and under 18 years of age 
between midnight and 6 am. is prohibited 
throughout the state. 


The experts convened by 
Rights of the I.L.O. to study the 
Performers as adoption of international 
Regards Broad- regulations to safeguard the 
casting, etc. rights of interpretative 

artists as regards broadcast- 
ing, television and the mechanical reproduc- 
tion of sound, finished their work on Novem- 
ber 29. 

They adopted certain principles as the 
basis of a proposed Draft Convention which 
might. be placed on the Agenda of a future 
session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. These principles include the following 
points :— 

Without prejudice to the exclusive rights 
of authors, no record and no broadcast may 
be made without the consent of the per- 
former. (This provision does not cover 
recording for the internal technical needs of 
the broadcasting institution.) 

The performer is entitled to require that 
his name be indicated on records of his 
performances and when his performances are 
broadcast. 

The performer is entitled to claim from 
his employer a separate remuneration, dis- 
tinct from the remuneration for the perform- 
ance itself, if his performance is broadcast 
(in the case of theatrical performances or 
concerts given in theatres or public halls), 
even when his contract contains no provision 
to that effect. 

Performers should be protected against 
clandestine recording (that is recording with- 
out the performer’s knowledge and consent) 
and against all use of such records. 

The broadcasting organizations are entitled 
to register artists’ performances for broad- 
casting at a later date without making a. 
payment additional to that stipulated for the 
direct broadcast. On the other hand, if sub- 
sequent use is made of the registration, 
special remuneration must be given for it. 

Exercise of these rights should be vested 
in performers or, in the case of group per- 
formances, in the persons empowered to this 
effect. 

The acquisition from an artist of the right 
to record all his future performances in con- 
sideration of a lump sum payment should 
be prohibited. 

The experts also agreed on including in 
the proposed regulations provisions concerning 
the duration of the rights of performers, their 
transfer to the heirs of the artist, exceptions 
to be allowed in the application of the rights 
of performers for concerts in the public in- 
terest, and methods of the transmission of 
all or part of such rights. They also stressed 
the necessity of providing for arbitration in 
case of dispute. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


N application for the establishment by the 
Minister of Labour of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the _ pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act was received in the Department of 
Labour on December 31 from approximately 
350 trainmen, members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, employed by the Cana- 
dian National Railways in the Southern 
Ontario district. The cause of the dispute is 
stated to be the merging of two promotion 
districts involving the seniority rights of men 
holding seniority on the former individual dis- 
tricts, and the abolishing of so-called “ home- 
stead rights” in applying seniority and pro- 
motion rules on the enlarged district. 


The chairmanship of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute involving various coal mining com- 
panies at Bienfait in the Estevan district, Sas- 
katchewan, and their employees represented by 
the Bienfait local union of the United Mine 
Workers of America, was filled on December 
22 by the appointment of Professor A. R. 
Greig, Superintendent of Buildings, University 
of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. This appoint- 
ment was made by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 


the other board members, Messrs. B. D. 
Hogarth, K.C., and Angus J. Morrison. 

The application for a board in the Estevan 
coal mines dispute named the following coal 
mining companies as the employers affected: 
Western Dominion Coal Mines, Limited, Do- 
minion Briquettes and Chemicals, Limited, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan Coal Company, 
Limited, Bienfait Mines, Limited, Lignite 
Mines, Limited, Eastern Collieries of Bienfait, 
Limited, Baniulis Brothers, Limited, and Wil- 
son Coal Company. After the board was 
established the Dominion Briquettes and 
Chemicals, Limited, protested its inclusion in 
the inquiry on the ground that it is not en- 
gaged in mining activities, but is an industrial 
concern processing the products of mining 
companies. The Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act does not apply to an industrial com- 
pany and the Minister has consequently ex- 
cluded the Dominion Briquettes and Chemi- 
cals, Limited, from the inquiry by the board. 


Prosecutions Under the Act 
Statements in regard to prosecutions under 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act appear elsewhere in this issue 
in the article entitled “ Recent Legal Decisions 
Affecting Labour.” 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), 
Limited, and the Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, Limited, and 
their Employees on Vancouver Island. 


A report stating that all matters outstand- 
ing between the owners and employees of 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, and 
the Western Fuel Corporation, Limited, have 
been amicably settled was received by the 
Minister of Labour on January 9 from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation com- 
posed of Mr. Leonard W. Brockington, K.C., 
Chairman; Mr. Geo. Kidd, the member nom- 
inated by the employers; and Mr. Angus J. 
Morrison, the member nominated by the men. 
The report indicates the various steps taken 
by, the board since its establishment in July, 
1937, in its endeavours to bring about a satis- 
factory adjustment of the various points at 
issue. 

The cause of the dispute was the request of 
the employees, approximately 1,800 in number, 
members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, for union recognition, increased 
wages and certain alterations in working con- 
ditions. In an interim report submitted on 
August 20, 1937, the board announced that the 
companies had agreed to grant union recogni- 


tion and accept the principle of the closed 
shop. The text of the interim report appeared 
at page 954 of the Lasour Gazette for Sep- 
tember, 1937. 

The board then stood adjourned to allow the 
parties to endeavour to evolve a system for 
contract mining at piece rates on terms satis- 
factory to both sides. In March, 1988, the de- 
partment was advised by the companies and 
the men that they had been unable to arrive 
at a settlement concerning wages and working 
conditions, and on their joint request the board 
was reconvened. 

In May, 1938, a temporary agreement pro- 
posed by the board was accepted by the parties. 
This provided for an interim increase of 5 per 
cent in wages for all classes of labour, effective 
to October 31, 1938, pending an experiment 
with contract labour and certain technical 
financial investigations. 

The agreement now consummated became 
effective November 18, 1938, and may be 
terminated by one month’s notice prior to 
March 30 in any year. It provides for the 
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closed shop and check-off of union dues to the 
United Mine Workers of America; also for 
reference of any dispute not settled by nego- 
tiations between the management and the 
committees of the union to an independent 
chairman to be nominated by the Minister of 
Labour if not agreed upon. The wage scale is 
understood to average 7 per cent higher than 
before the dispute. The base rate for miners 
is $5.30 per day, as compared with $4.51 to 
$4.55 previously. Underground labourers now 
get $4.60 per day, as compared with $4.22, and 
surface labourers $4, as compared with $3.81 
previously. 

Following is the text of the final report of 
the board :— 

Report of Board 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and a certain Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
pursuant to the said Act to consider a 
dispute between the owners and employees 
of Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited 
at Nanawmo and Cumberland, B.C., and 
Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, 
Inmited, at Nanaimo, BC. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion duly appointed to consider the above- 
mentioned dispute has pleasure in reporting 
that all matters outstanding between the 
parties have been settled by mutual agree- 
ment, to which further reference will be made 
below. 

The Board held its first meeting on the 
17th day of August, 1937. 

As a result of round table conferences, 
attended by the General Manager and officials 
of the company, representative of the United 
Mine Workers of America, District No. 18, 
delegates of the men and the members of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
a tentative agreement was made by which 
the company recognized the right of collective 
bargaining and accepted the principle of the 
closed shop. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment then arrived at, the men and the 
employers further agreed, by joint committee, 
to explore the possibility of the evolution of 
a system. of contract labour, on terms satis- 
factory to both sides. The Board, recogniz- 
ing that the provisions and subdivisions of 
labour and wages in the Mines operated by 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited were 
both complicated and difficult, drew to the 
attention of the impending conference of 
employers and employees, a number of salient 
facts and factors, which, in the opinion of the 
Board, should be considered by both parties, 
if an agreement were to be reached. 

A series of meetings between the employers 
and the employees did take place but no 
definite agreement was possible as a result 
of negotiations. 


The Board reconvened at the request of 
both parties and with the approval of the 
Department of Labour in April, 1938. Again 
the Board held a number of round table con- 
ferences, with delegates appointed by the men 
and representatives of the company. Con- 
siderable discussion took place concerning the 
history of the company, its finances and its 
coal reserves. In the realization that no 
understanding was possible between the parties 
unless certain essential facts were established 
to the satisfaction both of the men and of 
the company, the Board proposed a further 
temporary agreement, to expire on the 3lst 
day of October, 1938. Under the terms of 
this second agreement the parties agreed to 
continue their attempts to reclassify employ- 
ment in the company’s mines and to experi- 
ment, within the period of the agreement, 
with contract labour and contract rates. An 
interim increase of five (5%) per cent in 
wages for all classes of employees was agreed 
upon. 

The company agreed to appoint an inde- 
pendent, competent mining expert, to be 
nominated by the Board. The cost of his 
services was to be borne by the company 
and he was to assist the company in the 
making of a complete survey of production 
and selling costs and other cognate matters. 

The Board further undertook to appoint 
one chartered accountant to represent the 
United Mine Workers’ Union, at the cost of 
the union, and another to represent the com- 
pany, at the cost of the company, in an 
endeavour to obtain agreed correct answers 
to certain, specified queries which the Board 
undertook to prepare. 

The above terms, and others naturally con- 
sequential thereto, became the subject matter 
of a private agreement between the parties. 

The appointment of Dr. F. W. Gray, of 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, as the Investigating 
Engineer, was agreed upon. Mr. Kenneth 
Morrison, of the firm of Harvey & Morrison, 
Chartered Accountants, of the City of Calgary, 
was appointed to represent the men, and Mr. 
W. L. Gordon, of the firm of Clarkson, Gordon, 
Dilworth & Nash, Chartered Accountants, 
Toronto, was appointed to represent the com- 
pany. Dr. Gray made an exhaustive inquiry 
into the matters submitted to him for in- 
vestigation and his report was made available 
to both parties. Messrs. Morrison and 
Gordon engaged in a lengthy investigation of 
the company’s books, the financial history and 
present. position, and presented a joint report 
on the 17th day of October, 1938. This report 
was also made available to all parties. 

After the representatives of the men and 
the company officials had examined the find- 
ings of the Engineer and of the Chartered 
Accountants, negotiations were initiated by 
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the employers and the employees in an 
endeavour to arrive at a fair and just agree- 
ment on the basis of the facts established. 
The Board is very pleased to report that such 
an agreement was reached on the 18th day of 
November, 1938. This forms a basis for a 
mutually satisfactory relationship until the 
year 1940. Its signing, which was the result 
of the most patient effort and mutual con- 
fidence, was accompanied by joint pledges of 
assistance on the part of the representatives 
of the company and of the representatives 
of the men. 

The greatest credit is due to Mr. H. R. 
Plommer, the General Manager of Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited, and to Mr. 
Pat Conroy, Vice-President of the United 
Mine Workers of America, District No. 18, 
and to all those who assisted them towards 
this most satisfactory culmination and con- 
summation of the previous efforts of the 
Board. The Board would like to pay to these 
men, and to their associates, a sincere tribute. 

The Board also feels sure that it is voicing 
the opinion of all those who have been con- 
nected with these negotiations which have led 
to an amicable settlement when it expresses 
deep regret at the death of Colonel Villiers, 
former General Manager of Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited. He passed 
away while negotiations were in progress, and 
it would be no less than justice to state that 
a great part of the successful outcome was 
due to his vision, humanity and goodwill. 


The Board has not felt it necessary to detail! 
the terms of the agreement of November, 
1938, but takes leave to file the following: 
documents :— : 

1. Copy of agreement entered into between: 
United Mine Workers of America, District No.. 
18, and Canadian © Collieries (Dunsmuir): 
Limited, and Western Fuel Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, dated November 18, 1938. 

2. Report of Dr. F. W. Gray, Mining: 
Engineer, dated the 12th day of October, 1938.. 

3. Copy of report of Messrs. Harvey & 
Morrison and Messrs. Clarkson, Gordon, Dil- 
worth & Nash, Chartered Accountants, dated 
the 17th day of October, 1938. 

In conclusion, the Board wishes humbly to 
voice its opinion that the Conciliation and: 
Investigation Act, under which it has oper- 
ated, has once again proved of great value: 
in the maintenance of industrial peace, and 
to express its hope that the agreement of 
the 18th of November, 1938, and particularly 
the mutual understanding and goodwill upon. 
which it is founded, will form the basis for 
a continued happy and just relationship: 
between Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) 
Limited and its employees. 


Grorce Kipp, 
Representing Employers. 
A. J. Morrison, 
Representing Men. 
Leonard W. BrocKINGTON, 
Chairman.. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
January 6th, 1939. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
its Electrical Workers 


The report of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation concerning wage rates of 45 elec- 
trical workers in the employ of the Winnipeg 
Electric Company was received by the Min- 
ister of Labour on December 21. These em- 
ployees, members of Locals 1087 and 4385 of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, had requested cancellation of the 
wage reduction of 6 per cent which was still 
in force. Over 1,800 other employees of the 
company had already accepted restoration, on 
a horizontal basis, of one cent per hour to 
each man for a period of two years effective 
May 1, 1938. An identical restoration had 
been offered by the company to the 45 em- 
ployees, but this had been refused, the men 
concerned contending that the restoration 
should be upon a percentage basis. 

The members of the board, Honourable 
Chief Justice E. A. McPherson, chairman, and 
Messrs. W. C. Hamilton, K.C., and Fred 


Keeley, nominees of the company and em- 
ployees, respectively, are unanimously of the 
view that in making restorations all em- 
ployees should be dealt with equally, and 
that a percentage basis is the most desirable 
and should be used if circumstances permit. 
The chairman and Mr. Keeley are of the 
opinion that the percentage basis, which had’ 
been used in all reductions and _ previous: 
restorations, should be continued, and recom- 
mend that a restoration of 14 per cent be 
made in respect of the wages of the employees: 
in the present case. Mr. Hamilton does not 
concur on this point and recommends that. 
the proposed restoration should be on the 
same basis as already granted to other em- 
ployees, namely, one cent per hour. All three 
members recommend that, in the event of 
future restorations, the parties endeavour to 
proceed by means of the percentage basis. 
Following is the text of the board’s report :— 
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Report of Board 


‘The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
‘Ottawa, Ontario. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company and certain of its employees 
being foremen, troublemen and linemen on 


emergency truck, sub-foreman, limemen, 
journeymen and linemen apprentices, 
meter wstallers and _ helpers, meter 


repairers and helpers and cable splicers, 
members of Locals Nos. 1037 and 4365, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

‘Sir: 

Following its establishment and after con- 
sidering the reference, the Board proceeded to 
hear the parties to the dispute. The first 
meeting of the Board was held at the Law 
‘Courts in the City of Winnipeg on the 12th 
day of September, 1938. The representatives 
of the employees as then announced were 
Mr. E. Ingles, Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
for Canada, and Mr. J. L. McBride, Business 
Manager of Local Unions Nos. 1037 and 435, 
and a member of the General Executive 
Board of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. Mr. C. Barrett, President 
of Local Union No. 1037, and Mr. C. McElrea, 
Vice-President. of Local Union 485, were also 
present. The employer was represented by 
Mr. C. H. Dahl, its Vice-President in charge 
of operations, Mr. W. E. Blodgett, its Vice- 
President in charge of finances, and Mr. E. V. 
‘Caton, its Chief Engineer and Manager of 
Power Production. Both parties presented 
their cases with commendable conciseness and 
frankness. 

The dispute arises out of a claim on the 
part of the employees in respect of restoration 
.of reductions in their pay, aggregating fifteen 
per cent which became effective in the years 
1982 and 19838. Various restorations from 
time to time, amounting in all to nine per 
cent, have already been made, leaving the 
rates now standing at six per cent below the 
wages in force prior to the reductions. The 
last agreement between the parties whereby 
this result was reached, was dated November 
‘9th, 1987, and applies to the year May Ist, 
1937, to April 30th, 1988. The present dis- 
pute involved the question of the six per 
cent still unrestored. It is not deemed neces- 
sary to enlarge upon the issues, as the facts 
surrounding the matter have been dealt with 
in reports of prior Boards of Conciliation. 

From the material submitted to the Board, 
it appears that in addition to the forty-five 
employees affected by this proceeding, there 
are twelve hundred and seventy-two other 
employees of the company who belong to 
organizations affiliated with One Big Union. 
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These employees sustained the same reduc- 
tions, and up to May Ist, 1938, received the 
same restorations as those here concerned. 

The same applies to approximately two 
hundred and fifty unorganized employees and 
three hundred employees of the office staff. 
The company has made an agreement with 
the men belonging to the last named organ- 
izations whereby they accepted a restoration 
on a horizontal basis, of one cent per hour to 
each man for a period of two years. The 
unorganized employees and office staff were 
similarly dealt with. The present application 
only concerns the forty-five employees above 
mentioned. 

The fact that the main body of employees 
has received the restoration just. referred to, 
constitutes the ground upon which a recom- 
mendation for a restoration to the employees 
now before this Board, may be based. The 
company is agreeable to a restoration identical 
with that granted its other employees. The 
employees here concerned are unwilling to 
accept a horizontal restoration and contend 
that it should be upon a percentage basis. 

The members of the Board are unanimously 
of the view that in making restorations, all 
employees should be dealt with equally, and 
that the employees here concerned should 
have restorations to place their rates on a 
parity with those employees of the company 
with whom settlement has been made, and 
for the same period, namely, May Ist, 1938, 
to April 30th, 1940. This Board therefore 
recommends that a new agreement be entered 
into between the parties in the same form 
as that of November 9th, 1937, above referred 
to, except that the first sentence of Article 
18 thereof, be amended to provide for the 
period recommended, and the rate of the 
further restoration. This agreement does not 
appear to call for any other alterations to 
maintain the positions and requirements of 
the parties at this time. 

There remains the question of the basis to 
be adopted for the proposed restoration in 
order to establish the desired equality among 
all employees of the company. All members 
of the Board are of the view that a percent- 
age basis is the most desirable, and should 
be used if the circumstances permit. The 
only difference of opinion arises out of the 
question as to whether that basis is capable 
of being applied in the present instance. The 
schedule of wages set forth in the agreement 
shows a range in rates of from 374 to 974 
cents per hour, according to the classification 
of the employees there set out. A similar 
range prevails with regard to the employees 
with whom settlement has been made as above 
mentioned. It is therefore readily apparent 
that no percentage rate can be fixed which 
will give all employees the exact restorations 
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granted to those having the same classifica- 
tions as to rates who have received restora- 
tions made on the horizontal plan. 

The Chairman and Mr. Keeley are of the 
opinion that as all reductions and’ previous 
restorations were made on the percentage 
basis, that plan should be continued in the 
proposed new agreement. They feel that a 
rate should be applied which would come as 
close as possible to the average result if a 
horizontal restoration of one cent per hour 
had been put in effect. They accordingly 
recommend that a restoration of one and one- 
half per cent be made in respect of the wages 
of the employees now before this Board, and 
that the result be incorporated in the agree- 
ment. Mr. Hamilton does not concur in the 
last mentioned conclusion and on his part 
recommends that the proposed restoration 
should be on the same basis as already 
granted to other employees, namely, one cent 
per hour. 

In view of the fact that the members of 
the Board are in agreement on all matters 
of principle and the difference of opinion 
arises only in respect of the application of 
such principles, it has been thought desirable 
that Mr. Hamilton should here set forth his 
reasons for his non-concurrence and recom- 
mendations. They are as follows:— 

1. The only material before the Board upon 
which any restoration whatever can be recom- 
mended js the fact that the other employees 
of the company have been granted and have 
accepted the restoration above referred to. 
But for this, the last agreement between the 
parties would have to stand and be renewed. 
Such being the case, it is not open to the 
Board to make, and there is no evidence to 
justify any departure from the horizontal 
plan. The evidence must be accepted in toto 
or rejected. 

2. The horizontal plan has been accepted 
by all other employees of the company, in- 
cluding 1,272 members of other organizations, 
250 unorganized employees and 300 of the 
office staff. It is difficult to imagine any 
stronger evidence of the fairness or adapt- 
ability of the plan in this particular instance. 

3. From the practical standpoint, it is 
impossible to operate two wage schedules at 
the same time among employees in common 
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employment, and any attempt to do so would 
be discriminating as between employees in 
the same classes of employment. It would 
mean that those belonging to the Interna- 
tional organization, entitled to the higher 
rates of pay, would receive more than those 
of the same classes belonging to the One Big 
Union, while as applied to employees entitled 
to the lower rates, the members of the One 
Big Union would receive more than those 
belonging to the International. Such a result 
would be certain to cause difficulty and unrest. 

4. The company has made an arrangement 

with over 1,800 of its employees for a two- 
year period, whereby peace now prevails, and 
a small group of 45 individuals should not be 
permitted to compel the Company to adopt 
a scheme calculated to disturb the tranquility 
of the existing situation, particularly as it 
would confer no material benefit on those 
who affect. to desire it. 
5. The fact that the proposed percentage 
basis would not result in any material benefit 
to the applicant employees, but would tend 
to cause industrial unrest among members of 
the other groups, and the further fact that 
nearly all of the applicants are in the more 
highly paid classifications, indicate that its 
adoption is sought for the purpose of giying 
one organization a technical advantage over 
a rival organization. Such a purpose is an 
improper use of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and should not be permitted. 
Moreover, it would be unfair to place an 
employer in so difficult a position’ between 
two contending forces. 

As above stated, these are Mr. Hamilton’s 
views and they are not shared by the other 
members of the Board. 

All members of the Board recommend that 
in the event of future restorations, the parties 
endeavour to proceed by means of the per- 
centage basis. 

All of the above is respectfully submitted. 


Dated this 8th day of December, A.D. 1938. 


(Sgd.) E. A. McPuHerson, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Frep Kere.ry, 
Member of the Board. 
(Sgd.) W. C. Hamitton, 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute Involving Operators of Certain Bituminous 
Coal Mines in Southern Alberta and Southeastern British Columbia 


and their Employees. 


Advice of settlement of a dispute concerning 
wages and working conditions in certain bitu- 
minous coal mines in Alberta and Southeastern 
British Columbia was contained in the final 
report received by the Minister of Labour on 
December 13 from the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation composed of Mr. Justice 


A. A. McGillivray of Edmonton, chairman; 
Mr. R. M. Young of Canmore, the member 
nominated by the employers, and Mr. Robert 
Livett of Calgary, the member nominated by 
the employees. Nine coal-producing com- 
panies, members of the Western Canada 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association, and 
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approximately 2,600 employees, represented by 
District 18, United Mine Workers of America, 
were involved in the dispute. 

The agreement which the board negotiated 
has been ratified by a referendum vote of the 
miners taken on December 19. It provides for 
an increase of 7 per cent in all day-wage rates 
over $5 per day, and of 10 per cent in all wage 
rates of $5 per day and under. Existing con- 
tract rates are to be continued, except in two 
or three cases. 

Interim reports were submitted by the board 
on August 3 and September 2 and 3, respec- 
tively, showing what had been done by the 
board at those dates to advance the inquiry. 

Following are the texts of the three interim 
reports and of the final report of the board :— 


First Interim Report 


In the matter of a dispute between The Crow’s 
Nest Pass Coal Company, Ltd., Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines, Ltd., West Canadian 
Collieries, Ltd., Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd., 
Canmore Mines, Ltd., Brazeau Collieries, 
Lid., Cadomin Coal Co., Ltd., Luscar 
Collieries, Ltd., and Mountain Park Coal 
Co., Ltd., members of the Western Canada 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association, 
(Employer) and their employees in Al- 
berta and Southern British Columbia, 
being members of District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America. 


This dispute is primarily a dispute as to 
wage rates in the bituminous coal field of 
Alberta and southeastern British Columbia. 
The difficulties ordinarily attendant upon the 
proposing of a wage rate are here added to 
by reason of the fact that any increase or de- 
crease proposed is to have application to all 
mines in the field. 

A list of a number of alleged inequalities 
as between mines has been presented by the 
representative of the employees and in addi- 
tion certain clauses which have not been 
agreed upon in a proposed agreement have 
been brought to the attention of the Board 
by the representatives of the employers and 
employees. With these alleged inequalities 
and with these clauses the Board may have 
occasion to deal in its final report in the 
event of a settlement not being reached prior 
thereto. For the present suffice it to say that 
the main dispute is as to the rate structure and 
that, in the event of the Board being success- 
ful in causing the parties to come to an 
amicable agreement with respect thereto, it 
is not anticipated that the Board and the 
parties will experience any serious difficulty 
in disposing of these collateral differences to 
the satisfaction of both parties to the dis- 
pute. 

Before arriving at the conclusions which seem 
to justify the making of this interim report, 
this Board has entered upon fields of investi- 
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gation which have been occupied by Royal 
Commissions and other Boards of inquiry with 
seemingly wider powers and larger objectives, 
and so it may not be amiss to say at the outset 
that this Board is not unmindful of the many 
precedents in this and other countries for the 
establishment of a wage rate by reference to 
such considerations as a living wage, having 
regard to the cost of living in the locality 
in which the work is done; the rates paid in 
similar employment in competitive fields; the 
nature of the work to be performed and the 
degree of experience or skill required in con- 
nection therewith; the risks necessarily taken 
in the carrying out of the work; the change 
in conditions, if any, since the last voluntary 
agreement; the ever increasing and in my 
opinion quite proper demands of workmen to 
be paid at a rate which will insure something 
more than a bare existence in return for a 
life of toil, and the financial capacity of the 
industry to pay the rate demanded. But these 
and like considerations do not alone serve as 
a sound basis for the fixing of a wage rate in 
the bituminous coal fields of Alberta and 
southeastern British Columbia. 


In those fields in which the considerations 
alluded to have been taken as the basis for 
the fixing of a wage rate, generally speaking 
the demand for the product was not from one 
or two consumers, but from the public, and 
could be estimated in the light of past ex- 
perience with some degree of accuracy, and 
the price to be paid for the product was 
determined by the producer and limited only 
by the competition which he was called upon 
to meet from other producers in a public 
market. Thus it was possible to determine 
with some measure of certainty the number of 
days in the year that would be work days for 
a given number of men and so arrive at the 
earning power of the competent and indus- 
trious workman at a given rate, and it was 
also possible to form an intelligent opinion as 
to the financial ability of the employer to pay 
at a prescribed rate. 


In the bituminous coal fields of Alberta 
and southeastern British Columbia, which 
hereafter I shall refer to as District 18, it is 
not now possible to estimate the earning 
power of the workmen nor the financial ability 
of the employer to pay because, remarkable 
as it may sound and strange as it may 
appear, it 1s in the main true that two cus- 
tomers, the one in the north and the other 
in the south, who as buyers are not even in 
competition the one with the other, have the 
decision as to the amount of coal that will 
be taken from any mine in any year, when it 
will be taken during that year, and the price 
that will be paid therefor. 

Now this Board is not I think too greatly 
impressed with a sense of its own importance. 
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nor does it I think over-estimate its responsi- 
bilities, but the fact is that it is functioning 
under oath and is charged with the statutory 
duty of endeavouring to bring about a settle- 
ment of this dispute as to wage rates, and 
failing that to make a report “according to 
the merits and substantial justice of the 
case,” and it goes without saying that to 
formulate a proposed settlement or a report, 
as the case may be, this Board cannot in good 
sense or good conscience come to a conclu- 
sion as to a proper wage rate without regard 
to the number of days of work in any given 
period available to the workmen in respect of 
whom the wage rate is being proposed, nor 
can the Board in reason strike a proposed wage 
rate without any regard to the financial ability 
of the employer to meet that rate out of the 
earnings of the industry. It is quite evident 
that a rate which would provide not only a 
living wage but a very fair wage in a mine 
which was able to offer work to its workmen 
for five days a week throughout the year, 
might be wholly inadequate to provide a 
living wage, much less a fair wage, to the 
employees in a mine which was unable to 
provide more than one work day per week 
for its employees. It is also quite evident 
that an operator whose mine was working full 
time would be better able to pay a given wage 
rate than an operator whose mine was work- 
ing but one day per week. It is also evident 


that there is a difference between estimating 
public demand and speculating as to what 
one consumer will do. 

It may be that in the end this Board: will 
have to proceed without further light and do 
that which juries are sometimes told they must 
do, namely, do the best they can, but this 
Board. conceives it to be its duty not to 
proceed in that fashion until it has first 
exhausted every means at its command to get 
a proper foundation upon which to rest its 


proposals, hence the enlargement of the scope 
of this inquiry and the presentation of an 
interim rather than a final report. 

There are two parties named in connection 
with this dispute, the employers and the 
employees. If this Board had the power so 
to do it would long since have added the 
principal consumers as third parties. In the 
northern part of Alberta the Canadian National 
Railway is served as to its bituminous coal 
requirements by the Cadomin, Mountain Park 
and: Luscar mines at or near Cadomin, and by 
the Brazeau Collieries at Nordegg. In the 
southern part of Alberta and in southeastern 
British Columbia the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company is served by the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Coal Company with two mines, the one at 
Michel and the other at Coal Creek near 
Fernie in the Province of British Columbia; 
by the McGillivray and International, two 
coal companies under one management at 
Coleman, by two mines of West Canadian 
Collieries, Ltd., at Bellevue and Greenhill, by 
Mohawk Bituminous, Ltd., at Bellevue, and on 
its main line by Canmore Coal Company, Ltd. 
In addition this railway has been served by 
Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd., at Hillcrest. This 
last mentioned mine has gone into the hands 
of a receiver and its future is therefore uncer- 
tain. The Board is informed that it has with- 
drawn from membership in the Association by 
which the emnloyers are represented. All of 
the other mines, with the exception of 
McGillivray and International, whose agree- 
ment with its employees runs until March 
next, are parties to this inquiry. 

It is quite clear from the evidence that 
these two railways take about eighty-five per 
cent of the total coal sold by these mines and 
that at present there is not a single one of 
these mines that could continue in business if 
railway orders were withdrawn. In this connec- 
tion the following tabulation is of interest :— 


SHIPMENTS OF BITUMINOUS COAL BY YEARS, SHOWING TONNAGE SHIPPED TO 
RAILROADS AND PERCENTAGE OF SUCH SHIPMENTS TO TOTAL 
ALBERTA 


Percentage of 
Railroad Tonnage 


Total Tonnage Railroad Tonnage to total 
Year Shipped Shipped Tonnage Shipped 
1OZT Stent. G3) a eae Dal 2 2,032 408 75% 
SV AEE PW Oa ne ey Pgh te 2,725,100 2,234,803 82% 
LOZ sik ok San m ereui |. ee Rent 3,112,032 2,860,926 92% 
1924 ry ceria an ens. Dione ieee es os 1,442,393 1,285,739 89% 
1925... 7R PASS OOS Ses, 2,054,188 1,819 384 88% 
LOQG IY asides. chemrets | ae 2,738,689 2,468,118 90% 
IO Dial 4 hae eae 2,817,488 2,466,234 88% 
PODS te oy ae 3,040.903 2,706,505 89% 
129 oe 2,919,438 2,625 937 90% 
LOBO6) ON A ot 2,125,150 1,838,001 86% 
LOS3diss 324) epeieepeerkinn ta: 1,724,576 1,431,995 83% 
LOB ee iso atin tie Baer ales, Babs 1,612,455 1,353,434 84% 
OSS i 5. see 1,522,590 1,249,778 82% 
LOBE 8. EEN Ce RB eared borers 1,687,624 1,434,727 85% 
1935... 2%. RE, Bee 2 2,001,949 1,665,345 83% 
1936 2,042,447 1,667,092 82%. 


Taken from—Coal "Statistics for Can 


ada. 
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It is also clear from the evidence that the 
capacity of these mines to produce coal is far 
in excess of the present demand for coal. 
Thus we have a buyer’s market in which 
operators walk warily and speak softly lest 
they lose the orders that they have to com- 
petitors not only without but within their 
own association, but what is even more tragic 
is that, even as there are too many mines 
to supply the present demand for coal, there 
are far too many men engaged in and about 
these mines for the present operating needs 
of the industry, with the result that more 
than seventy per cent of the men are earning 
less than the amount shown in the Dominion 
Government Labour Gazette of April, 1938, 
as a living cost for a man with a wife and 
three children. 


This had been the situation for some years 
when in 1935 the Canadian Pacific Railway 
made a change in policy which, to those 
operators who are parties to this inquiry, 
meant going from bad to worse. Prior to 
January, 1935, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company purchased its coal-from the mining 
companies mentioned, on a quota basis. Each 
of these mines was treated as a unit, except 
the Fernie mine and the Mohawk mine, which 
were regarded as a half unit each, and the 
tonnage to each mine was divided on a unit 
basis. The ruling price was $3.40 per ton, 
except in the case of two mines one of which 
got something more and the other something 
less because of special conditions. In Feb- 
ruary, 1935, under a four year contract with 
the McGillivray Creek Coal Company and 
the International Coal and Coke Company, 


which are under one management, the railway - 


agreed to take a much larger tonnage from 
these two mines at a greatly reduced price. 
This contract was a convenient lever for the 
forcing down of the price paid for. coal to 
all other mines in the Crow’s Nest Pass and 
at Canmore, notwithstanding that they did 
not enjoy a four year contract and the bene- 
fit of a large daily tonnage which makes for 
economy in the operation of any mine, not- 
withstanding that they were not given the 
slightest opportunity of bidding with the 
McGillivray Creek Coal Company and the 
International Company on a _ competitive 
basis, before the contract was entered into 
with these two companies, and notwithstand- 
ing that the greatly increased tonnage awarded 
these companies being some forty per cent 
of the total tonnage which the railway had 
to offer, placed the remaining companies in 
a bad position to allow lower prices, or to 
operate profitably on the reduced tonnage 
remaining available to them. It is perhaps 
significant, since the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company admittedly controls the Con- 
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true of the remaining companies. 


solidated Mining & Smelting Company, that 
the President of both the McGillivray Creek 
and International Companies is a director of 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Company 
and that a director of these two companies 
is said to be President of Consolidated Min- 
ing & Smelting Company. When questioned 
as to the connection the representative of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company stated 
that, while he had no personal knowledge as 
to this, it was commonly reported that the 
Smelters Company had an interest in these 
two companies. This connection is mentioned 
in passing, not with a view to denying the 
right of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany to enter into the coal business (this may 
be incidental to the carrying on of its trans- 
portation business), but to make the point 
that it but adds to the difficulties of the coal 
operators to require them, with limited and 
sporadic orders over a period of one year, 
to come within a near approach to the price 
of captive mines, if such they be, whose prices 
are quoted on the basis of a very considerable 


daily tonnage for a four-year period. 


This contract with McGillivray Creek and 
International had a far reaching effect in that 
the Canadian National Railway Company 
immediately insisted upon a similar price base 
from the mines with which it had to do in 
the north and in short secured to itself a very 
considerable reduction in the cost of coal, 
notwithstanding the protests of the operators 
that they could not carry on at a profit, and 
that to be put into competition with a 
captive mine with a large daily tonnage for 
four years was manifestly unfair. 


Since 19385 the McGillivray Creek and In- 
ternational Companies have enjoyed regular- 
ity of production. This has been far from 
With these 
companies the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company places its orders on the basis of 
an annual estimate of its minimum require- 
ments on prices settled for that year. A com- 
pany knows what this railway’s minimum 
requirements will be and may assume that a 
considerable excess may be required, usually 
at a lower figure, but the ordering is a weekly 
ordering, and the quantities ordered vary very 
considerably. In the case of the Canadian 
National Railways this company refuses to 
make any commitment for any period and 
insists upon weekly ordering, at the same time 
requiring the mines to stand ready to deliver 
coal to the extent of whatever the orders may 
be. In the result all mines, being anxious for 
coal orders, stand ready with surplus men to 
fill large orders if and when received. In this 
connection the following compilations are of 


interest. 
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SHIPMENTS OF COAL TO RAILWAYS 


SHowING TAKinGs By C.P.R. ror Four YEAR PERIop 1934 To 1937 INcLUSIvE, AND By C.N.R. 
For PerioD FROM JANUARY, 1934, TO May, 1938, INCLUSIVE 


C.N.R. 


January.. 
February.. 
March. 
April.. 
May.. 
June.. 
walyter ls 
August... 


September. . a ‘ ; an 


October. 
November. 
December. 


High, August, 132,031 tons; high, October, 66,988 tons. 


4 year 
Total 


274,811 
280,203 
347,317 
375,267 
448,588 
434,929 
527,708 
528,125 
424,539 
387,391 
351,355 
292,771 


4,673,004 


C.P.R. 


Monthly 
Average 
tons 
68,703 
70,051 
86,829 
93,817 
112,147 
108,732 
131,927 
132,031 
106,135 

96,847 
87,839 
73,193 


1,168,251 


Low, January, 68,703 tons; low, August, 40,157 tons. 


4540 year 
Total 


262,723 
286,412 
316,055 
265,243 
237,054 
183,207 
166,187 
160,630 
220,510 
267,952 
254,293 
263,619 


2,883,885 


Monthly 
Average 
tons 
52,545 
57,282 
63,211 
53,049 
47,411 
45,802 
41,547 
40,157 
55,128 
66,988 
63,573 
65,905 


652,598 


SHIPMENTS OF COAL TO RAILWAYS, SHOWING HIGH AND LOW MONTHS IN 1934, 1935, 1936 AND 1937, 
ALSO FIRST FIVE MONTHS IN 1938 








C.P.R. 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Company PESOS OMAR Oj) Rh SPS TL emNNA REINS (ROLMRNETUD ITT PRL nagE Gc? Teg a 2G 6 
High | Low | High | Low | High] Low | High] Low | High | Low 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company—Fernie...... 6,526} 4,739) 5,094; 2,680} 3,644; 2,550) 7,260) 1,813 
Michel...... 24,026} 4,603) 17,506] 5,885} 25,198} 5,831] 24,437] 7,298 
West Canadian Collieries, Ltd.—Greenhill..... 12,380} 3,523} 20,689] 3,816) 13,909 485) 17,143} 2,591 Not 
Bellevue...... 19,348} 5,503} 28,547] 4,250) 20,430} 7,225) 19,435} 8,785 given 
Mohawk Bituminous Mines, Limited........... OP U1 1S 778) ALS 873i wee LO!) 09, 6421) 201586, 108) 12,954 
Canmore Coal Company, Limited............. 17,541} 7,026) 10,429) 4,334) 10,248) 7,521) 11,291] 7,921 
C.N.R. 
Cadomin Coal Company, Limited............. 25,886] 13,723} 23,594) 10,808) 29,123) 8,425] 35,890) 7,038) 36,693] 14,617 
anzscar Coals Vier te Maw ai Ll WENN e a 11,033} 8,011) 15,019} 6,011) 16,888} 6,012} 20,020} 8,029) 11,703] 8,664 
Mountain Park Coals, Limited................. 19,110} 9,010} 20,009] 8,000} 21,994} 9,018] 28,342) 11,596] 16,572} 12,077 
Brazeau Collieries, Limited.................... 14,701} 7,016) 16,246] 6,434) 18,309) 6,004) 17,242 5,671} 31,784) 7,031 





STATEMENT OF DAYS ON WHICH MINES HOISTED COAL IN EACH OF THE YEARS AS SHOWN 








Year 


1937 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932] 1931 


1930 | 1929 | 1928 


1927 | 1926 | 1925 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 


TEMES 00> ey gee die rr i Mg 174 


West Canadian Collieries, Ltd.— 


Greenhill. FAS tee 8 ee 1234 

Bellevueiaeaccis cence ees 120 
Mohawk Bituminous Mines, Ltd.} 137 
Canmore Mines, Limited........ 163 
Cadomin Coal Company, Ltd...} 270 
Luscar Coals, Limited........... 216 
Mountain Park Coals, Limited. . aN 


Brazeau Collieries, Limited...... 


150 
9323 


| 13823 
127 


905 
202 


763 


1595 178 


1553] 217 | 282 


2143] 247 


250 | 206 | 275 
2483] 248 | 230 


es cs oars 


seer eta cee ete cece 


Ce Cs ss ee es ee a oe ee ors 


sidionetoiagetelie tails el aream | le lete\otedl stator ancip aifate fairs (eta wate) tip. evenenaylieisies:6(f selec a offs eae te 


Biel Gresik eS e.g foilte 0 ve Wie gfe /G ble of e ene, buelE 6.0L ghbre Bis eee leh eles fevelinr sé ehaieiliel ee) 6lin) © aus if ey eleUn ell aalsis.'p Pe c.6 « 6)le « o.e re 


158 


227 | 222 


Ss CC i ee cers i rrr [ae 


Cs es Cs CO i iC es iC eC iC Cs Cs i CC Ci os i es i i es ic re irs fa 


ae lare sy) ay eye Bim ls #19 ea) f ele) shel sil sofa we’ Eisvalere|'s Fie) eral wiwib es eb 0, oi) ¥) wo Sis his © 6) 606 ll © wie, alle! lievalele tl ats y sls 0.0 -s 3 0c.e 6.06 


178 | 206 


231 


180 


1753] 81 


1363] 2253) 1854 





It appears from the correspondence between 
the Canadian National Railways and the mine 
owners of the north that in the opinion of this 


company they should in no circumstances be 
required to pay a higher price for coal than 
the Canadian Pacific Railway pays, and the 
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base price pressed for is the price of the 
alleged captive mine, with a four year con- 
tract and a large daily tonnage. 


It may also be mentioned that this railway 
company has taken occasion to point out 
that if the wage scale is lowered the price to 
the operators must fall accordingly; that is 
to say, a reduction in wages must not be a 
benefit to the coal operator but to this rail- 
way company, this notwithstanding that the 
railway company js not a party to wage dis- 
putes, and that the operators were warned not 
later than in March of this year that, if the 
men do obtain higher wages, the railway com- 
pany will pay no more for its coal. 


It seems to me quite unnecessary to refer 
to the oral evidence or to the correspondence 
which operators have produced under sub- 
poena with some trepidation, to support what 
I have before said, that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company in the south and the Cana- 
dian National Railway Company in the north 
enjoy a position unique amongst consumers, 
of being able to dictate the price that they 
will pay for the bituminous coal which they 
require in District 18. It is true that the 
formalities of calling for tenders are gone 
through with, sometimes the price is suggested 
at which tenders should be made and some- 
times it is not, but in any case if the tenders 
are not satisfactory the operators are required 
to adjust them to the satisfaction of the rail- 
way companies or do without the orders, 
which means the closing of their mines. The 
position of the railway companies as dictators 
is presently assured, not only because as has 
been stated the supply of coal is much greater 
than the present demand, but because, in the 
case of the Canadian National Railways at 
least, it has been established that the company 
is the owner of the Rail and River Coal 
mines in the State of Ohio in the United 
States of America. It has also been suggested, 
although I think not established, that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company is directly 
or indirectly interested in United States 
mines. 


It has been forcibly brought out by each of 
the representatives of the railway companies 
that their company has by no means exerted 
the pressure upon the operators which they 
might have done if they had been wholly 
mercenary in connection with the ordering 
of their coal. It seems proper to say that 
there appears to be truth in this submission 
and that the railway companies could have 
been more drastic in the handling of the 
operators who are so completely under their 
domination if they had been disposed so to 
do; but it equally apears that there has been 
a change of policy and there is no telling 
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what the next few months will bring forth, 
particularly since both representatives of the 
railway companies assert the right and the 
duty to buy coal in the cheapest market and 
deny the slightest responsibility for or interest 
in wage disputes, even though the outcome 
thereof has a very distinct bearing upon the 
cost of production of coal. In short con- 
sidering their extraordinary powers one must 
say that the railway companies have not been 
wholly forgetful of the difficulties of the 
operators and through them of the men who 
work in and about mines. Equally it may be 
said that they have at all times dealt at arm’s 
length; that they have been at no pains to 
understand the problems of and lend aid to 
an industry which they dominate, an industry 
which cannot appeal to the Railway Board 
or any other Board to increase their rates 
to the consumer whenever circumstances 
justify such an appeal. 


One fact stands out, namely, that the 
bitmunious coal industry of District 18 is in 
a shaky and chaotic condition. As to just 
when it will be forced to that irreducible 
minimum in price beyond which it cannot go 
without going into bankruptcy is difficult to 
forecast. 


Representatives of the railway companies 
do not dispute that the industry as a whole is 
in an unhealthy condition, but they assert, 
perhaps with good reason, that the trouble is 
that there are too many mines and too many 
men in and about those mines; that the rail- 
way companies should be able to buy coal 
at a less cost even than is being paid to the 
McGillivray and International at this time. 
There can be no doubt that there are too 
many mines and too many miners to meet 
the present demand for coal; also it would 
seem not unreasonable that in an area which 
contains such great coal deposits that coal 
could be produced at a lower price to the 
consumer, and there appears to be good sense 
in the suggestion that a smaller number of 
mines could produce coal more economically. 
There is force in the further submission on 
behalf of the railway companies that they 
should not be looked to as supporters of an 
industry which cannot so arrange its affairs 
as to stand on its own feet, but in connection 
with all of this it is to be remembered that 
the reason for the number of mines in opera- 
tion is that during the war years there was an 
extraordinary demand for coal, mines were 
pressed to increase their output; this was 
true again in the prosperous years of 1926, 
1927, 1928 and 1929 when the present mines 
were working on a basis so little removed 
from capacity as to leave no great margin for 
emergencies as shown by the first . before 
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quoted tabulation. Granting that there are 
too many mines and by far too many miners 
for present day coal requirements, this fault, 
if it be a fault, cannot be placed solely at 
the doors of the operators; they were called 
upon to meet a demand and they met it. 
they have made large expenditures in connec- 
tion with their plants and they have brought 
in miners who have made their homes in the 
mining towns adjacent to their work, all of 
which would not have occurred had they not 
been called upon to meet a demand. 


The representatives of the railway companies 
not only say what is the trouble with the 
industry, they also suggest the remedy. They 
say that the operators should by appropriate 
amalgamations or by some other means reduce 
the number of mines and the number of 
miners, and it is suggested that if this be done 
the industry even at a still lower price for 
coal to the consumer may become a prosperous 
one and the employees thereof enjoy a decent 
wage by virtue of the greater number of days 
of work which a lesser number of mines would 
be able to afford to a lesser number of men. 
But such a solution as the amalgamation of 
companies and the closing of all mines which 
may not then be economically worked to 
supply present demand, is perhaps giving 
thought to to-day and not to tomorrow. Mines 
once closed in this district cannot be reopened 
and will not be there to meet the needs of the 
railways in a time of national emergency such 
as War, or in times of greater prosperity which 
have been experienced and indeed may come 
again. Then again it is to be borne in mind 
that mines may be shut down for indefinite 
periods through circumstances more or less 
peculiar to the nature of the industry. One 
does not have to go back to any very distant 
date to find records of serious accidents 
caused by explosions, fires and the like which 
have closed down mines or parts of mines for 
prolonged periods during which production 
was wholly or to a great degree impossible. 
Similarly faults have markedly reduced the 
productive capacity of mines and the bringing 
of production back to a normal figure has 
often taken a long time and a large sum of 
money, which mines working on a narrow 
margin of profit might not be able to provide. 
There is also the danger to the railway com- 
panies attendant upon the creation of a 
monopoly which might in time take the whip 
from the hand of the consumer; there is the 
further consideration as to whether or not, 
having regard to their need for freight and 
passenger traffic along the lines of their rail- 
road, it is the part of wisdom to destroy mining 
towns by closing up the industries upon which 
the life of those towns depends. In addition 
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to all of this there is the broad consideration 
so ably advanced, with the endorsation of the 
coal operators and employees, by Mr. L. R. 
Lipsett, K.C., which perhaps should commend 
itself to Canadian railways that look to the 
Canadian people for their financial well being. 
In short it is that if Canadians are to preserve 
their entity as a Canadian people trade must 
flow from the far flung parts of this Dominion 
to its populous centres even as it is forced 
by artificial means to go from those centres 
along Canadian railway lines to the far Hast 
and the far West. 


These are all question of policy which the 
representatives of the fuel departments of 
these great railways who were before this 
Board have said it is not for them to consider 
or pass upon. 

In the minds at least of some of the mem- 
bers of this Board it is still an open question 
as to whether or not the course of closing 
mines advocated by members of the fuel 
departments of the railway companies should 
be recommended, but before coming to a 
final conclusion in the matter it is thought that 
those who are concerned with policy and are 
able to speak with authority for each railway 
company, should give to the Board the benefit 
of their views as to the wisdom and practic- 
ability of closing mines, and, if this is thought 
wise, the assurance of their support to any 
practical method which might be recommended 
and accepted for bringing this about,—for 
example, absorption of one mine by another 
on the basis of an independent appraisal. As 
it is unlikely that any operator will voluntarily 
let go his undertaking for the good of the 
industry or sell at any price other than his 
own, the remedy of amalgamation suggested 
by the railway representatives is quite useless 
as a practical solution of the trouble unless 
supported by the withholding of coal orders 
by the railway companies according to a 
definitely known plan. 


It seems to me that neither Canadian rail- 
way company can well take the position that 
it stands aloof and indifferent to the problems 
of another Canadian industry which these 
railway companies in great measure control. 

The underlying idea of the Board is not to 
increase the price of coal to the consumer 
but to find some means whereby this industry 
may be put upon some stable foundation 
which will permit of an intelligent recom- 
mendation as to a proper wage relationship 
between employer and employee. 


It is not conceivable that either one of these 
great railway corporations intends to need- 
lessly wreck any mine or any place that relies 
upon it for the support of its citizens, but if 
it be for the good of the industry as a whole 
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that in some measure this should be done, 
then it should be done in an intelligent and 
orderly fashion with full notice to those that 
are to be affected, rather than by the slow 
and insidious process of gradually cutting 
away all profits from all mines until the 
whole industry except for a favored few is in 
such a lamentable financial position that its 
operators are on the eve of financial collapse 
and its men on the border of starvation. 

If on the other hand the railway companies 
should decide that the present number of 
mines should be encouraged to continue, then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that long 
term agreements might be entered into so 
that the railway companies, on the one hand, 
and the operators and men on the other, might 
have the assurance of industrial peace. 

In this connection and at this point it may 
ke well to state that both operators and men 
are now prepared to enter into a five year 
agreement in the event of a rate being agreed 
upon, subject only to some extraordinary 
change in conditions, as, for example, a War, 
which was not and could not reasonably be 
in the contemplation of the parties at the 
time of the entering into of the agreement. 
As to this, operators and men are well content 
to leave the determination of whether or not 
this changed condition has taken place at any 
time, to an appointee of whomsoever may be 
the Minister of Labour at that time. Such 
an arrangement would be of immense advan- 
tage to the industry and it would appear, from 
the evidence, of distinct advantage to the 
railway companies. It would avoid general 
strikes and disputes which in times past have 
disrupted the industry to the disadvantage of 
the consumer as well as the producer and the 
workmen, and would eliminate the cost to the 
railway companies of safeguarding themselves 
against strikes in the putting down and 
picking up of reserves of coal. But a long 
term agreement as between operators and men 
is futile without a concrete arrangement 
between the operators and the railway com- 
panies for a like term, because, while no one 
of the operators before this Board has denied 
the right of the men to a fair wage, the fact 
is that the financial capacity of each operator 
to pay a fair wage is dependent upon the 
consumer’s attitude towards him. It is thus 
evident that the consumer must be looked to 
before a long term agreement can be con- 
summated. With a long term agreement 
between operators and men and a long term 
agreement between operators and the railways 
on a definite tonnage basis associated with 
more orderly ordering than now obtains, it is 
to be expected that the consumer would get 
cheaper coal, that the operators who could 
then operate more economically would get 


a fair profit, and that the men would receive 
a wage which would make for peace and con- 
tentment in the bituminous mining areas of 
this country. In this connection the repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company stated that, in view of the contract 
made with the McGillivray and International, 
it might indeed be the policy of his company 
to enter into long term agreements. With 
regard to orderly marketing the following is 
to be found in the written statement which 
he presented to this Board. 

“IT am not in a position to express an 
opinion based on knowledge of coal mining, 
but recalling statements made by different 
coal operators over many years, large ton- 
nage with regular output by any one mine 
makes for economy and lower cost of pro- 
duction. Our experience confirms this in the 
light of the contract made with the McGil- 
livray Creek and International Coal Com- 
panies at the beginning of 1935. This con- 
tract provided for a fixed substantial ton- 
nage taken in equal quantities each week 
throughout the year and resulted in a re- 
duction of the price of coal to us of fifty 
cents per ton, and provided for the miners 
regular work. If there was a sufficient de- 
mand for coal to give all the mines operating 
a similar output, the cost of coal from those 
other mines could no doubt be similarly 
reduced. Unfortunately, as is apparent to 
anyone familiar with the situation in the 
Crow’s Nest and Canmore areas, the poten- 
tial capacity of the mine is far beyond the 
present or prospective demands”. 


This Board, mindful of the possibility that 
the railway companies might not see fit to 
co-operate in the stabilizing of this industry 
by any means mentioned, or by any means 
which they might have to propose, have felt 
it to be their duty, as having a distinct 
bearing on a wage rate, to examine into the 
possibilities of extending the market for coal 
amongst commercial industries and of advan- 
cing the use of railway and other coal to 
points further east than has heretofore been 
the practice. In this connection it has given 
thought to such matters as subventions and 
as to why the railway companies do not use 
western coal to such points east as, in the 
opinion of the Executive-Secretary of the 
Dominion Fuel Board, coal from District 18 
can through the subventions which it now 
enjoys be placed upon a competitive basis 
with United States coal. The Board has also 
had occasion to consider as to whether or not 
the suggestion made by Sir Montague Barlow 
in his comparatively recent report to the 
Alberta Government as to reduction in freight 
rates is not one which may well be accepted 
by the railway companies with a view to 
placing this industry upon a better footing 
with its United States competitors both with 
regard to railway and commercial coal. In 
this connection it is interesting to read that 
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the Dominion Fuel Board once represented 
to the Board of Railway Commissioners that 
it was in the national interest to extend the 
market for Canadian coal and that coal was 
entitled to preferential terms. 

Since it is not well that any industry should 
be dominated either by employer, employee 
or consumer, if the dominating party will not 
co-operate with the others to the good of the 
industry, the Board has also given considera- 
tion to whether or not it should recommend 
government intervention not only with regard 
to wage regulation but, in order that this 
might be intelligently done, the fixing of the 
price at the pithead for those who seek to 
make use of western bituminous coal. It is 
clear that the Public Utilities Boards of the 
country have served the country well and that 
the Railway Commission and the Grain 
Boards play an important part in the indus- 
trial life of the country, and it is perhaps 
not too much for those interested to ask for 
some such governing body to determine what 
is a fair price to pay for coal, fair alike for 
the consumer and the producer and of course 
such a price as will provide a fair wage to 
the employees without whom the coal can- 
not be produced. 

Before coming to a final conclusion with 
regard to any of the matters mentioned, each 
and all of which may have to be dealt with 
in a final report, this Board is of the opinion 
that it should invite each of the railway com- 
panies and the Dominion Fuel Board to send 
a representative to a round table conference 
for the consideration of the matters herein- 
before mentioned and all other matters which 
would make for the stabilization of the coal 
mining industry in District 18, without which 
there is no proper basis for the making of a 
district wide rate structure. 

This opinion has been formed only after 
the views of the representatives of the opera- 
tors and of the men, the representatives of 
each of the railway companies and the 
Executive Secretary of the Dominion Fuel 
Board, were first obtained. Their respective 
statements as to this are as follows:— 

In speaking of the proposed conference the 
Executive Secretary of the Dominion Fuel 
Board said :— 

“T think it is a mighty fine idea. Anything 

which has been accomplished in the past has 
been due to the co-operative methods of meet- 
ing the consumer, labour, Government, opera- 
tors and so on.” 
On the same subject, after having previously 
expressed doubts as to the value of such a 
conference, the representative of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway made the following 
answers in response to the following ques- 
tions :— 

“Q. What I am getting at is this, if, with- 
out prejudice to your company, Mr. Stock- 


dill, you could meet or representatives of your 
company could meet with representatives of 
the operators and the men, not with the idea 
of seeing who could beat each other for that 
particular day or days in which you were in 
conference, but with the idea of understanding 
the point of view of each other, do you think 
anything but good could come of that? If 
you got no further than understanding each 
other’s point of view?—A. Anything that will 
result in friendly relationships between the 
employees or workers and the employer and 
the consumer, I think is valuable. 

Q. It does seem to me it is perhaps ordinary 
business sense that three parties interested in 
a problem should each try and take a hand in 
its solution—if you concede interest.—A. Well 
we would have no objection, Mr. Chairman, 
if such a meeting were called, we would have 
no objection, at least I would have no objec- 
tion and I am sure my chiefs would be glad 
to endorse it and have someone sit in and 
discuss any matters in relation to the question. 

. Who is your immediate chief?—A. Mr. 
Neale of course is my Vice-President.” 

The representative of the Canadian National 
Railways gave evidence as follows:— 

“Q. Yes, what would you think, or what do 
you think of a coal administrator such as you 
had in the War years?—A. Oh, I think the 
best thing to do is for the consumer and the 
industry to try and work out this thing to- 
gether. If there is anything to be gained by 
starting all over again let us do it. 

You think from your standpoint, you 
or some _ representative of your Company, 
would be satisfied to sit in on such a confer- 
ence?—A..I think that would involve a matter 
of railway management decision, but I think 
our Company would be willing to do that. 

When I suggest such a thing I do 
so without prejudice to anyone’s position to 
see if three people or three parties in interest 
cannot sit down and bring their intelligence 
to bear upon a problem which is of common 
interest to see what is a fair and just solu- 
tion, if there be any, before throwing up their 
hands and saying ‘there is none’—A. There is 
always the possibility, my Lord, of good com- 
ing out of a fresh exchange of views by the 
parties concerned. At the very extreme it 
cannot do any harm and it may do good.” 
Another representative of the Canadian Nat- 
ional Railways had this to say in the course 
of his evidence :— 


“Q. As a practical railway man, Mr. Owens, 
do you see any objection to the type of con- 
ference which I am suggesting? 

“A. I think it would be a very splendid 

idea.” 
In addressing themselves to the question of 
whether or not such a conference should be 
held Mr. Dick and Mr. Morrison, the respect- 
ive representatives of the operators and men, 
spoke in part as follows:— 


“Mr. Dick: Speaking on behalf of the oper- 
ators we would be very glad to co-operate in 
such a meeting. 

_ “Mr. Morrison: I can assure you, Sir, that 
is also my viewpoint.” 

Mr. Shanks, another representative of the 
operators, spoke in part as follows:— 

“Mr. Shanks: My Lord, I would just like to 
add to Mr. Dick’s remarks. I think it is a 
very good idea.” 
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Believing that much good might come from 
such a conference and that it would have 
manifold advantages over the calling of further 
witnesses, and that this Board may be in a 
much better position to effect a settlement or 
to render an intelligent report after such a 
conference, this Board has decided to place 
the foregoing in the hands of the Railway 
Companies and the Dominion Fuel Board and 
to invite these bodies to appoint a repre- 
sentative to attend a meeting with the Board 
on Monday, the 22nd day of August next, at 
the Court House at Calgary, Alberta, at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, and if then thought 
fit to attend a further meeting with repre- 
sentatives of operators and employees present. 

Having come to this decision this Board 
will so report to the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour for Canada. 

Dated at Calgary the third day of August, 
1938. 

(Sgd.) A. A. McGILLIVRAY, 
Chairman. 


I concur in all of the foregoing. 
(Sgd.) R. LIVETT, 
Board Member. 


Witnesses appearing before the Board and 
representing the operators, the employees and 
the railways have agreed on the desirability 
of stability in the industry, not only as to 
the operation of the mines, but as to the con- 
ditions of employment of the men necessarily 
required in them. They have also agreed 
that a conference such as proposed by my 
colleagues on the Board may be of benefit in 
establishing a foundation upon which such 
stability may be built. 

With the decision to give effect to that 
view, and without necessarily accepting some 
of the opinions expressed by my colleagues 
regarding present conditions in the industry, 
I concur. 

(Sgd.) R. M. YOUNG, 
Board Member. 


Second Interim Report 


In the matter of a dispute between the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company Litd., 
Mohawk Bituminous Mines Ltd., West 
Canadian Collieries Ltd., Hillcrest Col- 
lieries Ltd., Canmore Mines Ltd., Brazeau 
Collieries Ltd., Cadomin Coal Co., Ltd., 
Luscar Collieries Ltd., and Mountain Park 
Coal Co., Ltd., members of the Western 
Canada Bituminous Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation, (Employer) and thew employees 
in Alberta and Southern British Colum- 
bia, being members of District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America. 


On the 3rd day of August last this Board 
made an interim report. For the sake of 


continuity a copy of this report is attached 
hereto. In that report this Board pointed out 
that a wage rate for the bituminous coal fields 
of Alberta and southeastern British Columbia, 
known as District 18, could not be arrived at 
without regard to the number of days of work 
available to the men in respect of whom the 
rate is to be proposed. It was also pointed 
out that a wage rate could not be arrived at 
in entire disregard of the financial ability of 
the individual operators to make payment of 
wages out of the earnings of the industry at 
the proposed rate. It was also pointed out 
that there were too many mine operators and 
too many miners engaged in the production 
of coal for present-day demands, with the 
result that not one bituminous coal mine in 
the whole of the Province of Alberta or 
southeastern British Columbia could be con- 
tinued in operation if railway orders were 
entirely withdrawn in favour of other mines. 
It was also pointed out that because of this 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Cana- 
dian National Railways not only enjoyed the 
power so to do but had in fact dictated the 
amount of coal to be taken from particular 
mines, the times when it was to be delivered 
and the price to be paid therefor. In short, 
it was made to appear and this Board so 
reported that both mine operators and men 
were as to the south in the hands of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and as to the north 
in the hands of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 

In these circumstances the Board was of the 
opinion and so reported that no useful pur- 
pose was to be served by its speculating either 
as to the earnings of operators or as to the 
number of days of work that would be avail- 
able to a given number of workmen in any 
mine or mines so long as both entirely depend 
upon an unstated policy on the part of these 
two railway companies. 

In the result this Board proposed a con- 
ference with representatives of the two rail- 
way companies with a view to ascertaining 
as to whether or not these two great rail- 
way corporations were willing to play any 
part in the stabilization of this industry. 

The foregoing is not put forward as a 
summarization of the twenty-seven page in- 
terim report of August 3, hereto attached, but 
as a fitting if indeed not a necessary premise 
to the report which this Board now presents. 

On the 22nd and 23rd days of August last 
this conference was held, at which the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway was represented by its 
General Solicitor, Mr. George A. Walker, KC., 
and Mr. Charles E. Stockdill, assistant to the 
Vice-President, Western Lines, and Mr. 
Ernest Humphrys, General Fuel Agent, West- 
ern Lines. The Canadian National Railways 
was represented by Mr. R. C. Vaughan, Vice 
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President, and Mr. H.. Jenkins, 
General Fuel Agent. 

Since the marketing of coal from the field 
with which the Board is concerned must 
necessarily be associated with the subvention 
plan of the Dominion Government, it was 
thought desirable to invite a representative 
of the Dominion Fuel Board to be present 
at this conference. The invitation was 
accepted and Mr. Frank Neate, Executive 
Secretary of that Board, was present. 


It may not be amiss to now state that Mr. 
Neate’s clear and lucid explanation of the 
Government’s subvention plan was of great 
interest, and the figures which he produced, 
showing the extent to which the operators in 
District 18 had taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded them by Government. sub- 
ventions to supplant United States coal and 
to occupy the Winnipeg commercial field, 
made it quite clear that the operators had not 
been content to rest their problem of operat- 
ing their mines at a profit upon the shoulders 
of the.railways alone. 

In the Board’s opinion it is a fair inference 
from what :Mr. Neate has said in evidence 
and at this conference that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, although perhaps 
not doing all that it might do in the matter 
of taking coal from District 18 for railway 
sonsumption on its lines east of Winnipeg, 
none the less has done very well, and equally 
that the Canadian National | Railways has 
made no serious attempt to go east of Win- 
nipeg in the use of western coal, notwith- 
standing that because of gubventions this 
western coal is put on a proper competitive 
basis with United States coal as far east as 
Sioux Lookout. 

Mr. Neate fully discussed the extent to 
which bituminous coal from District. 18 could 
be introduced into Ontario under the existing 
subvention arrangement. It may be a matter 
for consideration by the Government of Can- 
ada, as pointed out by Mr. Livett, as to 
whether it is not better to increase subven- 
djions rather than pay out relief moneys to 
miners, but this does not appear to be a 
matter with which this Board is concerned, 
even as it was not a matter upon which Mr. 
Neate was prepared to speak. | 

In consequence of what Mr. Neate had to 
say I think it was brought home to the repre- 
sentatives of the railways, even as it was 
to the members of the Board, that a very 
great responsibility rests upon the shoulders 
of the railway companies in connection with 
this coal mining industry. It is said, perhaps 
with reason, that this is not a responsibility 
which the railway companies have voluntarily 
undertaken, it is none the less a responsi- 
bility which they cannot in good conscience 
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avoid because, had it not been for their en- 
couragement of mines by the granting of 
orders to these mines as they came _ into 
existence, the coal industry in District 18 
would not now be faced with a super-abun- 
dance of mines and a surplus of workmen. 


Turning now to the matters discussed with 
the representatives of the railway companies. 
This Board made it clear at the outset that 
it had not invited their attendance with a 
view to getting them to pay more for rail- 
way coal, and furthermore that it was not 
the intention of the Board to ask them to 
purchase more coal than the amount neces- 
sary to meet their requirements. It was then 
made clear that in the opinion of the Board 
it was entitled to a direct answer to the 
question as to whether or not the railways 
were willing to play any part in the stabiliza- 
tion of the coal industry in District 18. If 
the position of the railways had been that 
they would stand aloof, then the Board, being 
of the opinion that stabilization is essential 
to the fixing of a wage rate on an intelligent 
basis, would have been bound to use every 
endeavour to bring about government inter- 
vention. Fortunately the Board is able to 
report that each of these railway companies 
through their representatives asserted that 
they were not only willing but anxious to 
do all that could be done with ordinary 
business prudence to help in the stabilization 
of this industry. 

Accepting this statement this Board was 
then at’ pains to put forward the view that so 
long as the Railways insisted upon uncertainty 
as to the amount of coal that would be 
ordered from any mine, uncertainty as to the 
time of delivery and uncertainty as to the 
price that would be paid therefor, there neces- 
sarily would be uncertainty as to the number 
of men that might be advantageously em- 
ployed in any mine, uncertainty as to the 
number of days of work available to these 
men, uncertainty as to the operators’ ability 
to pay wages out of earnings and so complete 
uncertainty as to what a proper wage rate 
might be. 

Furthermore this Board, being mindful of 
the needs of the employees who have not been 
consulted as to the relations which have ob- 
tained between the operators and the railways, 
and at the same time anxious not to be 
forced into the fixing of an exorbitant wage 
rate, in order that these employees may enjoy 
a decent annual income, stressed the neces- 
sity of some plan being formulated which 
would permit of operators assuring to all of 
those employees who are necessary to the 
operation of their mines an opportunity to 
work on at least two hundred and thirty-four 
days in the year or pay for this minimum 
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number of days if the opportunity to work be 
not provided. 


To this end this Board proposed that the 
railways enter into a long-term contract with 
the operators of their choice based upon the 
long-term contract now in force between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the mines of 
the McGillivray Creek Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, Limited, and The International Coal 
and Coke Company, Limited, which mines are 
said to be captive mines owned or controlled 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
With such a contract in force no difficulty 
would be presented in arriving at a fair wage 
rate or in formulating a contract between 
operators and men for a like period. As an 
alternative this Board proposed that the rail- 
way companies make a firm offer to the 
operators of their choice for a definite term 
for their coal requirements, this offer to 
remain open at least until operators and men 
and this Board had an opportunity of meeting 
and of considering as to whether or not a fair 
wage rate could be worked out on the basis 
of such an offer. This led to a general dis- 
cussion with the representatives of each of 
the railways in turn. In the opinion of this 
Board no useful purpose is to be served by 
entering upon a detailed statement of all that 
was said in the course of these discussions. 
Suffice it to say that the Board’s proposals 
were respectfully but firmly rejected. The 
position of both railway companies was the 
position taken by Mr. Stockdill and Mr. Jen- 
kins as witnesses before this Board, namely, 
that, although a long-term contract on a 
definite tonnage basis might have been of 
definite benefit in the case of the McGillivray 
and International mines, it was not an essen- 
tial of a healthy industry so far as the other 
operators in this field were concerned, that 
their real trouble was that there were too 
many mines and too many miners producing 
coal having regard to the present-day demand 
for coal and that the remedy was the elimina- 
tion of mines by an operators’ amalgamation 
or amalgamations. 

The representatives of the railways, how- 
ever, declined to express an opinion as to 
what mines should be eliminated in this 
fashion; furthermore’ these representatives 
refused point blank to declare what propor- 
tion of their total coal orders would be given 
to an amalgamated company or companies; 
furthermore they definitely refused to state 
that they would withhold orders from any 
company by which they were now being 
served whether a party to an amalgamation 
scheme or not. 


Since, to use a common expression, no one 
buys a pig in a bag, and since it is well known 
that the Canadian National Railways owns 


mines in the United States, and since it has 
been freely stated before this Board, and not 
as yet denied, that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way owns or controls the McGillivray and In- 
ternational coal mines at Coleman, Alberta, 
it is not to be thought that an amalgamation 
of other mines could possibly be effected 
without the slightest knowledge as to whether 
or not the amalgamated companies would 
receive coal orders in an amount that would 
justify the expenditure incident to amalgama- 
tion. 

It would have appeared had the conference 
then ended, that the attitude of the railways 
was intended to and would adequately block 
the amalgamation or amalgamations which 
they had themselves suggested as a means of 
providing steady employment for employees. 
Had the conference then ended there would 
have been support for the view that the 
Railway Companies welcomed the present 
chaotic state of the industry as making it 
easy for them to use their captive mines to 
force down the price of coal in all other 
mines which they might choose to keep open 
as safety valves to the irreducible minimum 
of operating cost without regard either to 
fair profit or adequate reserves for the oper- 
ators and without the slightest regard to the 
needs of their employees. 


In the light of later discussion it may be 
now said that this view was perhaps not 
justifiable, but it then appeared to be a 
strange attitude for the railway companies to 
say in one breath that they were willing to 
co-operate in the stabilization of an industry 
and in the next say that, although they were 
not asked to pay more for their coal and 
although they were not asked to take more 
coal than they actually required, none the 
less they would not contract upon any definite 
basis with any member or members of the 
operators’ association. Furthermore, it seemed 
strange that, if they believed in an operators’ 
amalgamation, they would not agree upon a 
concrete division of their tonnage whatever it 
might be and further agree to withhold orders 
from those operators who might refuse to con- 
sider amalgamation upon any reasonable basis. 

However, the conference did not then end 
and this Board is pleased to be able to report 
that further discussion led to results which it 
is thought may do much towards the stabi- 
lization of the industry to the benefit of all 
parties connected with it. 

Again it may be said that no useful purpose 
is to be served by reporting this further dis- 
cussion in detail. It is enough to say that 
out of the discussion emerged concrete con- 
cessions and proposals on the part of each 
railway company which in the opinion of the 
Board provide the operators with an oppor-, 
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tunity of mining coal with some certain knowl- 
edge as to the demand therefor, the price at 
which it can be sold and the approximate 
times when deliveries will be required, and, 
what is probably much more important as it 
affects more people, it provides the operators 
with an opportunity to give the assurance to 
their employees of steady employment at 
least to the extent of two hundred and thirty- 
four days in the year. 

I shall first deal with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. The attitude of the dis- 
tinguished General Solicitor and his associates, 
at the conclusion of this conference, gave to 
this Board a very real hope that this rail- 
way company would now deal with the coal 
operators of District 18 without seeking un- 
due financial advantage and with due regard 
to the needs of the industry and the men 
engaged therein, and even as I have ven- 
tured to criticize so may I venture to com- 
mend the granting of the concessions herein- 
after mentioned, which are now offered to the 
operators in order that they may be in a posi- 
tion to adopt the basic and fundamental prin- 
ciple that there shall be certainty in the 
working days available to the men necessary 
to the operation of their mines who are able 
and willing to work. 

The concessions to which I have alluded 
are as follows: First, in speaking of the 
McGillivray and International mines, the 
General Solicitor, as spokesman for his com- 
_ pany, has said that it is not now anticipated 
that the contract with these companies which 
will expire on or about the 31st day of Janu- 
ary next will be renewed unless it be on a 
competitive basis. This statement, although 
not binding in effect, none the less provides 
good ground for the belief that these mines, 
whether they be or be not captive mines, are 
not to be given preferential treatment as 
against the operator members of the associa- 
tion in the southern part of the Province. 

Second, the General Solicitor acknowledges 
the importance of orderly marketing and 
assures the Board that the whole situation 
as to ordering will be reconsidered with a 
view to the avoidance of having an unneces- 
sary number of men retained in and about 
mines to fill orders that may be irregularly 
or unexpectedly given. This assurance from 
this source is, in the opinion of the Board, 
of great value, particularly as an examination 
of the deliveries of coal to the Canadian 
National Railways working in a similar terri- 
tory under similar crop and climatic condi- 
tions would lead to the belief that a great 
improvement in the ordering of coal by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway may be accom- 
plished once attempted. 

Third, the General Solicitor proposes that 
the operators of this Association in the south 
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put forward a tentative scheme of amalgama- 
tion which provides for the elimination of 
unnecessary mines; which provides for fair 
dealing with the owners of mines that are to 
be closed, and which provides for certainty 
as to a minimum number of working days for 
those employees who are retained in the in- 
dustry. The General Solicitor states that if 
such a tentative amalgamation scheme is put 
forward his company will be glad to examine 
and discuss it with the operators and, in the 
event of the scheme meeting with the approval 
of his company, that his company will then 
place before the operators for their considera- 
tion tentative contracts for the purchase of 
coal over a period of years so that the 
operators may know exactly where they stand 
should the amalgamation be proceeded with. 


It is of course evident that a contract or 
contracts could be put forward by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company which would 
make any amalgamation futile, but as to this 
the Board has the General Solicitor’s assur- 
ance, which it unreservedly accepts, that the 
contract or contracts put forward by his 
company will be framed on the basis of fair- 
ness to operators and men as well as to 
the railway, as distinguished from being 
framed upon the basis of the bargaining 
strength of the railway, which is admittedly 
all-powerful; that the contract or contracts 
will set such a price and be for a sufficiently 
long period of years as to justify the carry- 
ing out of any amalgamation scheme of 
which this Railway Company has approved; 
that the contract or contracts will contemplate 
the exclusion of new and re-opened mines, 
that the contract or contracts will be framed 
upon the basis of the Railway Company’s 
consumption of coal without room for prefer- 
ences in favour of any of the operators con- 
cerned as to so-called excess tonnage; that 
the contract or contracts will provide for the 
operators entering into a wage agreement with 
their employees for a like term so that the 
contract between the railway company and 
the operators may not be set at naught by 
industrial unrest; and that such contract or 
contracts will be entered into as soon as the 
approved amalgamation scheme is an accom- 
plished fact. 


It is obvious that any operator or operators 
may refuse to enter upon any amalgamation 
scheme or refuse to do so other than upon 
terms which would be impossible of accept- 
ance by other operators. As to this it is 
enough to say that, as the Board under- 
stands the General Solicitor, granted that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has approved of an 
amalgamation scheme it will not be deterred 
from entering into a contract or contracts 
with operators based thereon because of the 
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refusal of any operator or operators to become 
parties to that scheme if it is shown that 
such operator or operators have been invited 
so to do upon terms which in the opinion of 
the Railway Company are fair and just. 

Recognizing that an attempt to carry out 
the plan above outlined will take time, the 
General Solicitor assures the Board that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company will not, 
for a period of five months, by any change in 
policy or in contract or otherwise put any 
obstacle in the way of such an amalgamation 
scheme being worked out. 

In connection with the foregoing it is well 
that the operators should know that the 
General Solicitor has stated to this Board 
that his purpose in making the proposals and 
granting the concessions outlined is to help 
stabilize this industry primarily for the bene- 
fit of the employees who are retained in the 
service of the industry. It should therefore 
be apparent that any operators’ scheme which 
does not provide for certainty in the number 
of working days available to employees will 
be quite without value. 


While the General Solicitor’s proposal does 
not embrace all that the Board has asked for 
with a view to speedily putting an end to 
the uncertainties hereinbefore referred to, yet 
in the opinion of the Board the proposal is 
eminently fair and one that may be recom- 
mended. It differs from other suggestions as 
to amalgamation in that it is not suggested 
that the operators actually amalgamate with- 
out full knowledge of the benefits that will 
flow to them from so doing. It is one thing 
to suggest that the operators act in the dark, 
it is quite another thing for them to be in- 
vited to weigh and consider a proposed con- 
tract with the railway company framed upon 
a basis which is deemed to be fair, before 
committing themselves to the expenditure of 
moneys or to the realignment of their cor- 
porations. This Board has no doubt that, if 
the operators put forward a fair amalgamation 
scheme, the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany will put forward a fair contract. 


In the opinion of this Board the responsi- 
bility for the stabilizing of this industry in 
the southern part of District 18 is now com- 
mitted, in the first instance at least, to the 
operators concerned. 

With regard to the Canadian National Rail- 
way Company the following observations may 
be made. First, the Vice-President of this 
company has assured the members of this 
Board that the whole position with respect to 
moving western coal east of Winnipeg will be 
re-examined with a view to taking western 
coal further east. The Vice-President has em- 
phasized that it is not the desire of the 
Canadian National Railways to utilize its own 
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mines in the United States to the disadvantage 
of Canadian operators and Canadian work- 
men. If this statement was made in good faith, 
and this Board has no doubt that it was, then 
it would appear that orders may be given by 
this Company for an additional one hundred 
and eighteen thousand tons of coal to the 
operators in this field. 


Second, the Board is assured that an obvious 
discrimination as against one mine with regard 
to price having regard to the tonnage allowed 
to that mine will be adjusted upon appli- 
cation. The Board accepts that assurance 
without further comment. 


Third, this Board is assured by the Vice- 
President that further effort will be made to 
bring about the orderly marketing of coal 
and that every endeavour will be made to 
give notice to operators of coal requirements 
so far in advance as to obviate the necessity 
of having an unnecessary number of men in 
and about the coal mines which serve this 
railway. 

Fourth, the Vice-President states that his 
company has made examination into the 
financial affairs of the coal companies in the 
north and that with the knowledge so acquired 
as to the financial position of these companies 
he does not now ask for a lower coal price. 


Fifth, the conference with the representatives 
of this railway with regard to a long term 
contract was not a satisfactory one. This 
company has definitely refused to enter into 
a contract for a longer term than one year 
and that only if it should seem to them to be 
advantageous so to do. Aside from the com- 
petitive feature the principal reason advanced 
for this refusal is that this company might 
thereby create a precedent which might be re- 
ferred to by other persons with whom it deals 
in the purchasing of railway supplies if they 
should also desire long term contracts. This 
reason appeared to the Board to be wholly 
inadequate as a ground for refusal to do that 
which would help stabilize the industry with- 
out additional cost to the railway company. 
It is however to be borne in mind, as the 
Vice-President asserts with some reason, that 
the position in the north is very different 
from the position in the south, that the or- 
dering of coal has been done with greater 
regularity and that, the number of mines 
being less, it is possible for the operators to 
give an assurance to their workmen as to the 
number of working days at these mines, which 
would be impossible under existing conditions 
in the south. The Vice-President insists that, 
in all the circumstances, a contract for a long 
term would be of disadvantage to the Railway 
Company and would be of little advantage 
to the operators or men. 
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After much discussion, which at first ap- 
peared to be fruitless, the Vice-President made 
a proposal which in this Board’s opinion is 
entitled to great weight. This proposal, made 
with a view to showing that it is not the 
desire of this Railway to create unjust com- 
petition and with a view to showing that it is 
the desire of this company to play a part in 
the stabilization of this industry, 1s as follows: 
If so desired the Canadian National Railways 
will agree that the northern bituminous mine 
operators now serving this road may work 
out between themselves an allocation of all 
coal required by this railway, subject only to 
the railway being provided with good coal 
without the added expense of extra haulage. 
It is to be noted that no time limit is placed 
upon this privilege. A careful consideration 
of this proposal has led the Board to recom- 
mend its acceptance. As has been pointed out, 
conditions in the north are different from 
those in the south, furthermore, there may be 
reasons which have not been stated which 
preclude the operating officers of a govern- 
ment railway as a matter of policy from en- 
tering into agreements which a private cor- 
poration may. The Board hopes that it does 
not give too free a rein to the imagination 
of its members in thinking that this is a 
possibility. But, however this may be, it seems 
to the Board that, if the operators of the 
north approach the problem of stabilization 
in a proper spirit, they may, because of this 
concession on the part of the Canadian Nat- 
ional Railways, either by amalgamations or 
by private treaty so regulate the distribution 
of coal orders as between themselves as to 
be able to assure to the employees in that 
part of the district two hundred and thirty- 
four working days in each year. 

This Board is of the opinion that each rail- 
way company, and particularly the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, has gone far in an 
effort to show a bona fide intention to assist 
in the stabilization of this industry. This 
Board is of the further opinion that if so 
disposed the operators in District 18 may now 
work out ther own salvation and that of their 
employees who are necessary to the industry. 

This Board would not have it thought that 
it has overlooked the fact that its recom- 
mendations, if acted upon, may have the 
effect of causing some men to lose work in 
this industry. This is regrettable, but in the 
opinion of this Board it is far better that some 
men be forced to seek other employment than 
that all men be asked to live their lives with- 
out adequate reward for their work. 


In view of the recommendations which the 
Board has made the Board has had to con- 
sider what should be done with regard to 
the wage rate pending negotiations in con- 
nection with the proposals hereinbefore set 
forth. 

After giving much thought to the matter 
the Board is of the opinion that the opera- 
tors should be given the opportunity to deter- 
mine as to whether or not the proposed 
plans for stabilizing the industry can be 
worked out without any change in the posi- 
tion of the parties in the meantime. To 
this end it is agreed that no change in the 
wage structure be made for a period of two 
months. This should provide the operators 
with ample time in which to come to a 
decision as to whether or not they propose 
to carry on with an endeavour to stabilize 
this industry along the lines suggested. If 
at the expiration of this period or at any time 
prior thereto it is declared by the representa- 
tive of the operators that there is no possi- 
bility of advancing the plans outlined, then 
this Board will give a final report dealing 
with the wage rate. If on the other hand it 
is made to appear to this Board that plans 
for stabilization are being gone on with and 
that there seems to be every likelihood of 
stabilization becoming an established fact, 
then this Board will defer its final report for 
a further period of three months, but it 
reserves the right in that event to declare 
that an interim wage rate shall apply dur- 
ing that three months period. At the expira- 
tion of this last mentioned three months’ 
period the Board will in any event make its 
final report and give its final recommendation 
with regard to a wage rate unless both parties 
to this dispute at that time request that the 
final report be further deferred. 

In concluding this report this Board desires 
to record its deep appreciation of the attend- 
ance upon it of representatives of the Rail- 
ways and of the Dominion Fuel Board. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Calgary this 2nd day of Septem- 
ber, 1938. 

(Sgd.) A. A. McGurtuivray, 
Chairman. 
_ (Sgd.) R. Liverr, 
Board Member. 
(Sed.) R. M. Youna. 
Board Member. 


To: The Honourable Norman Mclh. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
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Third Interim Report 


In the Matter of a Dispute Between the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company, Lid., 
Mohawk Bituminous Mines, Ltd., West 
Canadian Colleries, Ltd., Hillcrest Col- 
lieries, Ltd., Canmore Mines, Ltd., Bra- 
zeau Collheries, Ltd., Cadomin Coal Co., 
Ltd., Luscar Collieries, Ltd., and Mountain 
Park Coal Co., Ltd., members of the West- 
ern Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association, (Employer) and their em- 
ployees in Alberta and Southern British 
Columbia, being members of District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America (Em- 
ployees). 


This Board begs to report that on the 2nd 
inst., at the hour of 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
members of the Operators’ Association from 
all parts of District 18 attended before this 
Board, at which time the interim report of 
this Board of the 2nd instant was placed 
before the operators and discussed with them. 


Following upon this a meeting of the Opera- 
tors’ Association was held at which, accord- 
ing to the report of the President of the 
Association to this Board, the following 
resolution was unanimously carried :— 


“This Association considers that the pro- 
posals made by the Board in its further in- 
terim report of September 2, looking towards 
stabilization of the industry by consolidation 
of mines, the employment of employees neces- 
sarily required by the remaining mines and 
by the allocation of tonnage with the object 
of giving to such employees at least two hun- 
dred and thirty-four days’ work annually, 
are worthy of serious consideration and it is 
resolved that the constituent members pro- 
ceed immediately to investigate preliminary 
details of the proposed consolidation and/or 
allocation of tonnage with a view to reporting, 
within the period of two months specified by 
the Board, progress made with the scheme 
or, at the earliest possible date, their inability 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution.” 


This Board makes the further report that 
on this date it had a conference with Mr. 
Angus J. Morrison, representative of the em- 
ployees, who has authorized the statement 
that on behalf of the employees he “approves 
of the recommendation looking towards stab- 
ilization of the industry and the guarantee of 
two hundred and thirty-four days’ work per 
annum to the employees.” This resolution 
and this statement, when coupled with the 
Board’s reports, speak for themselves. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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Dated at Calgary, Alberta, this 38rd day of 
September, 1938. 
(Sgd.) A. A. McGutrivray, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. Lrvert, 
Board Member. 
(Sgd.) R. M. Younea. 
Board Member. 


To: The Honourable Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Final Report 


In the matter of a dispute between The Crow’s 
Nest Pass Coal Company, Ltd., Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines, Lid., West Canadian 
Collieries Litd., Hillcrest Colleries, Ltd., 
Canmore Mines, Lid., Brazeau Colliers, 
Ltd., Cadomin Coal Co., Ltd., Luscar Col- 
liertes, Ltd., and Mountain Park Coal Co., 
Lid., members of the Western Canada 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association 
(Employer), and their employees in Al- 
berta and Southern British Columbia, 
being members of District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America. 


This Board comes to the making of a final 
report some considerable time after the date 
on which the many problems involved in this 
dispute were committed to the Board’s con- 
sideration. 

No useful purpose is to be served by 
dwelling upon the need for the extended ad- 
journments granted by the Board, but it is 
perhaps proper to point out that in addition 
to the many sittings of the Board for the 
hearing of evidence, the Board has had on 
different occasions the benefit of round table 
conferences with the Operators and with repre- 
sentatives of the Railways. It may also be 
pointed out that Ministers of the Government 
of Alberta and the heads of their departments, 
and the Chief Inspector of Mines, and Counsel 
to the Department of the Attorney General, 
were so gracious as to attend upon this Board. 

On the 28th of November last this Board 
entered upon the consideration of its final 
report, and on the 2nd of December, having 
come to a decision as to what would be a 
just recommendation in all the circumstances, 
it was decided to invite the Operators and 
representatives of the employees to attend a 
meeting at Calgary, with members of the 
Board, to consider the advisability of a settle- 
ment of the dispute, and the entering into of a 
new contract upon a basis to be recommended 
by the Board. 

This meeting was held. The Board is pleased 
to be able to report that, after lengthy dis- 
cussion, full examination and careful consider- 
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ation, the parties to the dispute arrived at a 
settlement, and entered into a new agreement, 
a copy of which is hereunto attached. 

Speaking for myself alone, I may say there 
is much that I might say and would like to 
say as to the present relations between the 
Operators and the men, and the present rela- 
tions between the Operators and the Railway 
Companies, but in so much as it has been 
suggested that this might have some preju- 
dicial effect upon the negotiating of the con- 
tracts between the Operators and the Railway 
Companies that are yet to be made, I re- 
luctantly refrain from giving expression to 
the strong views that I hold. 

In concluding this report I desire to record 
my appreciation of the open mind with which 
each of my colleagues, the one, the President 
of the Employees’ Union, the other, the Presi- 
dent of the Operators’ Association, has ap- 
proached the consideration of the matters 
necessary to be taken into account to arrive 
at a proper conclusion. No doubt there are 
people who expect that their representative on 
a Board of this kind will, notwithstanding an 
oath of office, be nothing more than an advo- 
cate for the side nominating him. If such 
there be amongst the Operators or the Em- 
ployees, they will be disappointed to learn 
that their representative carried himself with 
traditional judicial impartiality, but those who 
believe in fair dealing, and in the sanctity 
of an oath, will be gratified to know that 
their representative sought for truth and aimed 
to do that which was just. This is refreshing, 
as it is admirable, and for my part, I desire 
to pay my tribute of respect to each of my 
colleagues. 

Mr. Livett and I are indebted to Mr. Young 
who, at our request, was graciously pleased 
to act as Secretary to the Board. He has, :n 
that capacity, rendered great service in keep- 
ing at his fingers’ ends each of the one hun- 
dred and twenty Exhibits before the Board, 
and in making available compilations there- 
from. for the use of all members of the Board. 

The Board further reports that all Exhibits 
are being returned to the parties by whom 
the Exhibits were filed. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. A. McGillivray, Chairman. 


In joining with the Chairman in this, the 
final report of the Board, the undersigned 
desire to record the fact that the settlement 
arrived at between the parties in dispute was 
substantially that which the Chairman had 
determined to be, in his view, a fair adjust- 
ment of the issues involved. That an agree- 
ment was reached on that basis is sufficient 
proof of the care and impartiality with which 


the Chairman had investigated the situation. 

It is fitting that as members of the Board 
we record our appreciation of the unfailing 
courtesy and consideration shown by Chair- 
man McGillivray in all the sittings and de- 
liberations of the Board. 


(Sed.) R. Livett 
(Sgd.) R. M. Young 
Members of the Board. 


Dated at Calgary, Alberta, 
December 10, 1988. 


To The Honourable 
Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


MeEMorRANDUM oF TerMS oF NEw AGREEMENT 
REACHED IN JOINT CONFERENCE 


Calgary, Alta., December 9, 1988. 


1. That the ‘term of the agreement shall be 
to the 3lst of March, 1940, and that the same 
shall be continued in full force and effect 
annually thereafter subject to two months’ 
notice by either party to the other prior to 
March 31 of any year, and that the following 
proviso be added: 

That in the event of a national emergency, 

the economic situation will be subject to 
review should either party to the contract so 
desire. 
2. That the General Clauses agreed to in 
Joint Conference in March shall be the general 
clauses of the new agreement, with the fol- 
lowing additions thereto: 


(a) Blasting—Where in the future blast- 
ing is prohibited in the mine, and it can 
be shown that the earnings of the miner 
are decreased thereby, the contract rates 
shall be taken up as under the “New Work” 
clause and an equitable allowance made. 

(b) Re-employment of Men Who Left 
Their. Employment to become Checkweigh- 
men or Miners’ Local Union Officials—Where 
the practice exists at present of taking back 
into employment of company men who left 
its employment to become checkweighmen 
or local union officers, it is recommended 
that this practice be continued. 

(c) New Work—The rate of $6.18 shall be 
inserted in the “New Work” clause and the 
following provisos added :— 

Provided that where it is found imprac- 
ticable to arrive at a contract rate for new 
work, owing to the system of mining or 
the use of mechanical equipment or ex- 
perimental methods, the rate of $6.18 shall 
be paid. 

Provided further that where an existing 
contract rate has been established and 
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mechanical equipment is in use and is not 
giving satisfaction, the parties may mutually 
agree to a day wage basis, the company 
rate to be $6.18. 


(d) That in the “Minimum Rate” clause 
the rate to be inserted shall be $5.78. 


(e) That in the “Miners taken to do com- 
pany work” clause the rate to be inserted 
shall be $5.78. 


3. That the present contract rates shall be 
continued unchanged, except as follows:— 


Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company, Limited 
—Cap Rock 


Where Cap Rock cannot be held up and 
has to be removed by the miner, it shall 
be paid for at the rate of four-fifths of a 
cent per inch in thickness per foot in width 
per lineal yard. 


It is understood that all impurities be- 
tween the Cap Rock and the floor are not 
subject to the above rate but when removed 
shall be paid for at the rate of 58 cents 
per cubic yard. 


Contract Rates for Coke Oven Men— 
Michel—The increases granted hereunder on 
the Day Wage Scale shall apply on con- 
tract coke oven work at Michel. 


Brazeau Collieries, Limited—Forepoling 

The management contends that the ques- 
tion is not one at issue at the present time 
owing to the closing down of the mine in 
which the alleged work has been done, but 
agrees that if and when similar work arises 
in future, payment for same may be taken 
up between the management and the men 
on the principle stated by Chairman Mc- 
Gillivray, viz., “that while the work alleged 
to have been done does not constitute fore- 
poling in the accepted definition thereof, 
some additional work is done by the men 
beyond that contemplated in the existing 
agreement, and it is recommended that the 
matter be referred back to the management 
and the men to make a reasonable allow- 
ance therefor.” 


4. Day Wage Scales—The day wage scales 
as now in effect at the various mines shall be 
increased by seven per cent (7%) on all rates 
over Five Dollars ($5.00) per day, and by ten 
per cent (10%) on all rates of Five Dollars 
($5.00) and under. 

It is understood that in the case of the 
Radial Machine Man’s rate at the mines of 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company, he shall 
under no circumstances receive more than his 
present rate of $5.85 plus seven per cent (7%) 
viz., $6.26 under New Work conditions. 


5. Overtime—The present practice at the 
respective mines covering payment of over- 
time shall be continued. 


6. Dockage—The present practice covering 
“Dockage” at the respective mines shall con- 


tinue unchanged. 


7. Local Condittons—The present local con- 
ditions in the respective mines, which shall 
include Tools, Washhouse, Rent, Light, House 
Coal, Sanitation, etc., shall be continued sub- 
ject only to the following :— 

Consideration shall be given by the manage- 
ment at Mountain Park and Luscar to the 
question of “Ground Rents” and by the 
management at Nordegg to the question of 
“House Coal.” 

In all “Local Conditions” agreements, the 
following shall be added to the “Washhouse” 
clause : 


Insurance on Employees’ Clothing—It 1s 
agreed that the respective companies will 
insure employees’ clothing in washhouses 
against loss by fire only, to a maximum 
amount of Ten Dollars ($10.00) in each in- 
dividual case. 


8. It is agreed that all other conditions 
shall remain the same as in the existing con- 
tracts. 


9. The agreement shall date from the date 
of the signing hereof, but the increases granted 
herein shall apply as from the Second day of 
November, 1938, inclusive. 

10. The Agreement shall be between the 
Western Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association representing the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Coal Company, Limited, West Canadian Col- 
lieries, Ltd. Mohawk Bituminous Mines, 
Ltd., Canmore Mines, Limited, Brazeau Col- 
lieries Limited, Cadomin Coal Co., Ltd., 
Luscar Collieries, Ltd., and Mountain Park 
Coals, Limited, and The United Mine Work- 
ers of America, District 18. 


Signed on behalf of the Western Canada 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, 


(Sgd.) R. M. YOUNG, President. 


Signed on behalf of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, District 18, 


(Sed.) PAT CONROY, Vice-President 


Calgary, Alberta, 
December 9, 1938. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
OCTOBER I, 1938, TO DECEMBER 31, 1938 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some _ disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period October 1, 1938, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1938. (An article covering the period 
July 1, 1938, to September 30, 1938, appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerre, October, 1938, page 
1080). 


Coat Miners, EpMonton District, ALTA— 
The October, 19388, issue of the Lasour 
GazeETTE, at page 1081, carried a report of a 
dispute between coal mine operators in the 
Edmonton district, organized into the Ed- 
monton Coal Operators’ Conference, and 
their coal miners, members of District No. 
18, United Mine Workers of America. At the 
close of September conferences, participated 
in by a departmental conciliator, looking to 
a new agreement were under way. No definite 
settlement was reached at that time, but 
subsequently an agreement was concluded, 
effective from November 15, 1938. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND SHEET METAL 
Workers, Lonpon, Ont—Under date of 
September 23, 1988, the Department of La- 
bour was advised that a committee of em- 
ployees of the Dennisteel Corporation Limited, 
London, had been unsuccessful in its efforts 


to secure a general wage increase and cer- 
tain other concessions and the services of a 
conciliation officer of the Department were 
requested. Early in the following month a de- 
partmental officer discussed this matter with 
officials of the Company and representatives 
of the men, and was successful in bringing 
the parties into agreement. The employees, 
members of Federal Local Union 21451, 
American Federation of Labour, dropped 
their demand for a 10-cent per hour wage 
increase but were granted concessions in re- 
gard to overtime work. The management 
further undertook to meet at any time a 
representative committee of the employees 
for the purpose of discussing adjustments for 
any individual workman in order that in- 
equalities in the wages for comparative lines 
of work might be adjusted. 


CarTacE Company EMPLoYEEs, MOoNtTREAL, 
P.Q—During the month of September, 1938, 
the conciliation services of the Department 
of Labour were requested in connection with 
a dispute between Cunningham and Wells, 
Limited, cartage contractors, Montreal, and 
their employees, approximately 115 in num- 
ber, members of Local No. 730, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers. A one-day strike of these 
employees had occurred on September 7, 
the men demanding union recognition and in- 
creased wages but work had been resumed 
the following day pending negotiations for 
an agreement. No basis of settlement was 
reached, however, and the management gave 
consideration to Board procedure under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. Efforts 
on the part of a conciliator of the Depart- 
ment resulted in negotiations being continued, 
and a second strike which had been reported 
imminent was averted. In the latter part 
of October an agreement between the firm 
and the union was reached. 


Truck Drivers, Toronto, OnNt—On Octo- 
ber 25, 1938, representatives of the Automo- 
tive Section of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees advised the Department 
of Labour that they had been unsuccessful 
in their efforts to secure an agreement with 
the K. & lL. Motor Express Company, 
Toronto, covering its truck drivers and that 
unless a satisfactory adjustment of the dis- 
pute could be effected through the Depart- 
ment a strike would be called. A few days 
previously strike action had been threatened 
following the dismissal of one of the em- 
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ployees but a conciliator of the Department 
had intervened and drastic action was 
averted. A further conference was held with 
the manager of the Company in regard to the 
desire of the employees for an agreement. 
The manager contended, however, that it 
was impossible for him to pay higher wages 
at that time and that if he were forced to sign 
the agreement which had been presented to 
him he would be unable to carry on business. 
The position of the Company was made 
known to the representatives of the em- 
ployees, who stated that their attitude re- 
mained unchanged and that, failing an agree- 
ment, a strike would be called. On November 
4 eight drivers employed by this Company 
went on strike but work was resumed the 
same day, a signed agreement being secured. 


TRUCKERS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, CHECKERS, 
Erc., MontreaL, P.Q—On July 11, 1938, an 
application was received in the Department 
of Labour for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with differences between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and its checkers, freight hand- 
lers, coopers, etc., members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
employed at the Montreal Wharf. The re- 
quest of the employees for an increase of 12 
cents in all hourly rates was given as the 
cause of the dispute. 


On the same date a similar application for 
a Board was received from the same classes 
of workers, members of the Brotherhood, em- 
ployed by the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany at the Montreal Wharf. 


Following the receipt of these applications 
a conciliation officer of the Department in- 
terviewed the managements of the Railway 
Companies to ascertain if there was a possi- 
bility of a direct settlement being secured 
without the necessity of Board procedure. The 
information obtained, however, did _ not 
warrant further efforts in this direction and 
subsequently one Board was established to 
deal with the two disputes. The Board 
recommended that the rate for truckers, 
which group comprised 80 per cent of the 
men involved, be increased from 50 cents to 
57 cents, with similar increases for the other 
classes affected. The employers rejected the 
recommendation. Through the _ conciliation 
service of the Department, however, a com- 
promise agreement on the basis of a three- 
cent hourly increase, effective November 1, 
1938, was reached. This agreement had the 
effect of standardizing the rates for this class 
of employees in the principal Atlantic ports. 
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It was stated that approximately 650 em- 
ployees were affected by this dispute. 


FREIGHT HANDLERS AND LONGSHOREMEN, 
Port McNicoit,t, Ont.—The failure to secure 
an agreement with the contractor engaged in 
handling freight at the docks of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company at Port MeNicoll 
was the cause of a strike, on October 6, 1938, 
of approximately 200 freight handlers and 
longshoremen at that point, members of the 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. Intervention through 


the conciliation service of the Department of 
Labour resulted in the resumption of work 
on October 8 and subsequent conferences 
between the parties directly interested and 
officials of the Railway Company, which were 
arranged for through the Department, re- 
sulted in a signed agreement. A general wage 
increase of 3 cents per hour, with an addi- 
tional 2 cents per hour for night work, was 
granted. 


Truck Drivers, WAREHOUSEMEN, HETc., 
WInnipec, Man.—When representatives of 
the Automotive Section of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees failed 
to obtain an agreement with the Security 
Storage Company, Limited, Winnipeg, cover- 
ing its truck drivers, helpers, warehousemen, 
etc., an application was made early in 
November for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. Repre- 
sentatives of the Company stated that the 
management would be quite willing to enter 
into an agreement with its own employees 
but that objection was taken to an agree- 
ment with the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees on the ground that this was 
primarily a railway labour organization and 
as such its interests were in conflict with those 
of the employing company. A conciliator of 
the Department of Labour dealt with this 
dispute and following lengthy negotiations 
a settlement was reached and an agreement 
between the Company and a committee of 
its own employees was signed. The appli- 
cation stated that 53 employees were in- 
volved in this dispute. 


Truck Drivers, WAREHOUSEMEN, ETC., WIN- 
nipeG, Man.—On November 8, 1938, an appli- 
cation was received in the Department of 
Labour for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with a dispute between the City Dray Com- 
pany, Limited, Winnipeg, and its truck drivers, 
helpers, warehousemen, etc., members of 
Division No. 205, Automotive Transport Sec- 
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tion, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees. It was stated that representatives 
of the employees had approached the manage- 
ment in regard to an agreement embodying 
wages and working conditions but that no 
headway had been made. The management 
objected to the affiliation of the employees 
on the ground that the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees was essentially a rail- 
way labour organization and therefore its 
interests were in conflict with those of the 
Company. A conciliation officer of the De- 
partment of Labour visited Winnipeg, and as 
a result of his conferences with the parties 
directly involved an agreement was signed by 
officials of the company and a committee of 
its own employees on December 1. Forty 
employees were stated to be affected in this 
instance. 


CLERKS, CANADIAN NATIONAL RaILways, 
MonrreaL, P.Q—Early in December, 1988, 
the President of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees advised the Department 
of Labour that negotiations regarding wages 
and working conditions which had been taking 
place between the Canadian National Raul- 
ways and a committee representing clerks, 
members of this Brotherhood, employed in 
the office of the Auditor of Revenues, Mont- 
real, had reached a deadlock, and the assistance 
of the Department was requested. On Decem- 
ber 16 officials of the Department visited 
Montreal and conferred separately with the 
Management of the Railway Company and 
with a representative of the employees con- 
cerned. As a consequence before the end of 
the month an agreement between the respective 
parties had been completed. It was stated 
that 771 employees were affected by this 
dispute. 


UNLICENSED PERSONNEL, CANADIAN PAciFic 
Raitway Company, BritisH CoLUMBIA CoASTAL 
STeaMsuip Service.—In September, 1938, an 
application was received in the Department of 
Labour for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and certain employees being 
unlicensed personnel employed in the British 
Columbia Coastal Steamship Service. The 
employees were stated to be members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, and the dispute arose when this 
Brotherhood requested an agreement covering 
the men in question. A conciliator of the 
Department of Labour dealt with this matter 
and during the conferences which followed it 
developed that the Brotherhood mentioned 
had authority to speak for the stewards only. 
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The departmental officer was finally successful 
in having negotiations proceed with a com- 
mittee of the Company’s own employees in 
regard to an agreement for this class of 
workers, and at the close of December the 
indications were that a settlement would be 
concluded very shortly. Approximately 200 
employees were affected by this dispute. 


TELEGRAPH MeEssEeNcERS, Toronto, ONT.—On 
November 12, 1938, an application was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian National Telegraphs 
and its messengers in the City of Toronto, 
members of Division No. 264, Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees. It was 
stated that representatives of the employees 
had conferred on several occasions with ofh- 
cials of the Company in regard to wages 
and working conditions and that subsequently 
the Company had posted a schedule of the 
rates applicable and also a notice covering 
conditions of employment, the terms of which 
were unsatisfactory to the messengers. One 
hundred and thirty employees were stated to 
be affected by this dispute. Through the 
conciliation service of the Department efforts 
were made to bring about a settlement of the 
existing differences without recourse to Board 
procedure, and at the close of the year the 
matter was still receiving attention. 


The Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations of Ontario recently published statis- 
tics showing that there was a total of 4,460 
accidents reported to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board during December, 1938, 
compared with 5,728 accidents reported in 
December of the previous year. Of the total 
number of accidents, 20 proved fatal com- 
pared with 44 fatalities in December, 1937. 
The total cost of awards for compensation 
and medical aid amounted to $604,954.88 
compared with $572,556.65 so expended in 
1937. Medical aid only cost $99,641.92 during 
December. 

Statistics for the year 1988 show that a 
total of 59,834 accidents were reported to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board com- 
pared with 70,582 accidents reported in 1937. 
There were 352 fatalities in 1938 compared 
with 376 in 1937. The total cost of awards 
for compensation and medical aid in 1938 
amounted to $6,464,261.19 compared with 
$6,129,960.55 expended in 1987. Medical aid 
during 1938 cost $1,153,894.99 compared with 
$1,251,848.47 expended in 1937. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1938 


ie following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for December, 1938, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Number of |Time loss in 


Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
set Pe PE eu 3 ale gaye 
OV LOBSA A et oe ; 
IBysop ua R ae eS GP ees 17 3,851 dag 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes.’’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


Although the number of disputes was one 
more in December than in the _ previous 
month, the number of workers involved and 
the time loss in man working days were 
lower. All figures were lower than in any 
previous month since the beginning of 1936. 
The number of workers involved and the time 
loss were lower than in any December since 
1926. As in November, none of the disputes 
involved a large number of workers for any 
considerable period. The most important 
disputes in both November and December 
were those involving leather goods workers 
in Montreal and lime plant workers at Blubber 
Bay, B.C., the former commencing in October 
and the latter in June. In December, 1937, 
when the time loss was many times that of 
December, 1938, the most important strike 
involved coal miners at Minto, N.B., causing 
nearly half of the time loss. Strikes of cotton 
dress factory workers at Montreal, P.Q., tex- 
tile factory workers at Coaticook, P.Q., and 
shoe factory workers at Port Colborne, Ont., 
also caused considerable time loss in Decem- 
ber, 1937. 

Four disputes involving 174 workers and 
causing a time loss of 2,175 man working days 
were carried over from November. Four dis- 
putes commenced during the month. Of these 
eight disputes in the record for December 
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six were terminated during the month, one 
resulting in favour of the employer involved, 
one in favour of the workers, while a com- 
promise settlement was reached in one case 
and three were recorded as indefinite. At 
the end of December, therefore, there were 
two strikes and lockouts on record, namely: 
leather goods workers, Montreal, P.Q.; and 
lime plant employees, Blubber Bay, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: coastwise 
longshoremen, Vancouver, B.C., November 
23, 1936, several employers; beverage dis- 
pensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one 
employer; dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., 
September 17, 1937, one employer; litho- 
graphers. London, Ont., August 31, 1938, one 
employer; winery employees, Toronto, Ont., 
October 3, 1938, one employer; and bakers and 
helpers, Vancouver, B.C., November 11, 1938, 
one employer, the last two being added to 
the list in December. 

Three disputes—involving motion picture 
projectionists, Toronto, Ont., commencing 
July 11, 1982; meat packing employees, Van- 
couver, B.C., commencing December 29, 1936; 
and cotton factory workers, St. Gregoire de 
Montmorency, P.Q., commencing July 11, 
1938,—carried in the above list for some 
time appear to have lapsed and have conse- 
quently been removed from the list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
celve subsistence .or allowances for which 
work is performed or may be required are not 
included in the record, no relation of em- 
ployer and employees being involved. 

A dispute in Vancouver, reported too late 
for inclusion in the December issue of the 
LasBour GAZETTE, involved 45 gillnet herring 
fishermen, members of the Pacific Coast 
Fishermen’s Union, who ceased fishing on 
November 4, demanding recognition of the 
union by the fish buyers and an agreement 
covering the sale and prices for gillnet caught 
fish. The wholesale fish markets were 
picketed. As a result of negotiations an 
agreement with the union was signed fixing 
prices for herrings to be kippered, or to be 
frozen, with rules as to sales for the fresh 
fish market, particularly as to the sale of 
seine-caught fish, Work was resumed on 
November 23. 
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A strike reported too late for inclusion in 
the December issue of the LaBour GAZETTE 
involved 258 coal miners, members of the 
United Mine Workers of America at Can- 
more, Alberta, who ceased work on Novem- 
ber 14, as a result of a dispute as to the 
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order in which 27 men laid off should be 
taken on, the company insisting on a seniority 
basis in accordance with the agreement. 
The miners resumed work on November 28 
on the advice of the district officers of the 
union, the seniority basis being accepted. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1938* 


Industry, occupation ; 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Number involved | Time loss 
———_—_—___——_————_| in man 
working 

days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to December, 1938 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakers and helpers, Van- 


couver, B.C 13 


— 


eco sree eo eees 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Winery employees, Tor- 
Onto Ong: ie an cadens ees 1. 9 


Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Leather goods workers 
(handbags, etc.) Mont- 
real, P.Q 


eoeresr eee eoeoce 


Non-Metallic Minerals— 
Lime plant workers, Blub- 


ber Bay Bi ee ek 104 


f= 


75 |Commenced Nov. 11, 1938, for union agree- 
ment with restoration of union wages, 
etc.; employment conditions no longer 
affected early in December; replacement; 
in favour of employer. 


100 |Commenced Oct. 3, 1938; against hiring 
additional employees while present staff 
working, only part time; employment 
conditions no longer affected early in 
December; indefinite. 


1,000 |Commenced Oct. 8, 1938; for closed shop 
union agreement, with increased wages, 
reduced hours, etc.; unterminated. 


1,000 |Commenced June 2, 1938; re application of 
conciliation board (provincial) award as 
to reinstatement of certaing employees; 
unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during December, 1938 


Minna, Erc.— 
Coal -miners, New Water- 


ford, INS os os foe aces 1 70 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont......... 1 15 


Construction, Etc.— 


Buildings— 
Carpenters, Barriefield, 
Tita Mee eet eee ee it 10 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, Tor- 
ante; Obtinaiied . seh. 1 5 


70 |Commenced December 7; for payment for 
time and work lost through mechanical 
breakdown; terminated Dec. 8; return of 
workers pending negotiations; indefinite. 


60 |Commenced December 6; against change in 
wages, piece rates, with new equipment, 
alleged to lower earnings; terminated 
Dec. 10; negotiations; compromise. 


40 |Commenced Dec. 7; for employment of local 
carpenters to lay floors; terminated Dec. 
10; negotiations; in favour of workers. 


12 |Commenced Dec. 1; for renewal of agree- 
ment; terminated Dec. 3; return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 


é * In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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Disputes in Progress Prior to December 


Lime Puant Workers, Brusser Bay, B.C. — 
This dispute in progress since June was unter- 
minated at the end of December. A police 
officer found guilty of assaulting a man 
arrested, as a result of a disturbance on a dock 
at Blubber Bay in September, was sentenced 
to six months imprisonment and four men 
found guilty of unlawful assembly and rioting 
during the same disturbance were sentenced to 
six months imprisonment. Nine others were 
found guilty of unlawful assembly only, five 
being sentenced to four months and four to 
three months imprisonment. 


Disputes Commencing During December 


Coat Miners, New WarterFrorD, N.S.—Em- 
ployees in one section of a mine ceased work 
on December 7 for one shift demanding pay- 
ment for contract miners for time lost and for 
extra work due to a mechanical breakdown. 
This colliery was not due to be operated on 
the next day and it was reported that the 
striking employees would return to work, when 
the mine reopened, pending a _ settlement. 
Work was resumed on December 13. 


RusBBER Factory Workers, KIrcHENER, ONT. 
—A number of employees in one department 
of a rubber factory ceased work on December 
6 against a proposed change in piece work rates 
of wages following the installation of a new 
machine. The employees, members of the 
United Rubber Workers of America, contended 
that a reduction in earnings of about 3 cents 
per hour would result from the proposed scale 


posted in the department but this was denied 
by the company. The employees were re- 
ported to have remained in the plant and were 
joined in the “sit-down” by the workers on the 
two shifts following, making a total of fifteen. 
The strikers then vacated the premises. About 
fifty other workers were indirectly affected. 
Work was resumed on December 12 following 
negotiations, the proposed changes in rates not 
to be applied pending a settlement at the end 
of the year. 


CARPENTERS, BARRIEFIELD, ONT.—A number 
of carpenters, members of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
employed by a construction company ceased 
work on December 7 in protest against the 
employment of floor layers from another 
locality by a sub-contractor. After negotia- 
tions the sub-contractor agreed to employ local 
carpenters to lay the floors and work was re- 
sumed on December 12. 


Hoter Emp.oyeses, Toronto, Ont—A num- 
ber of employees in one hotel, members of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders International 
League, ceased work on December 1 demand- 
ing renewal of an agreement which had ex- 
pired on August 30, 1938. It was reported 
that negotiations had been carried on between 
the union and the management for a consider- 
able period prior to the strike and the em- 
ployees returned to work on December 5 on 
the understanding that further negotiations 
would take place. Later in the month a union 
member was reported to have been dismissed. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March issue, in the review of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 1937. 
The latter included a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the several countries for which 
such figures were available. Many countries 
publish these statistics only once each year, 
the figures being issued in some cases after an 
interval of as much as two years, and for such 
countries the figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in the monthly articles are taken 
as far as possible from the government publi- 
cations of the various countries concerned. 
Information as to particular disputes is ob- 
tained for the most part from newspaper re- 
ports which at times are uncertain or incom- 
plete. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details in regard to the 
more important ones. These details, which are 
published after investigation, do not always 
agree with the information given earlier in 
the press. . 

The number of strikes beginning during No- 
vember was 81 and 13 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
94 during the month, involving approximately 
30,800 workers with a resultant time loss of 
90,000 man working days. 

Of the 81 strikes which began during Novem- 
ber, 18 arose out of demands for wage in- 
creases, 3 out of proposed wage decreases, and 
18 were over other wage questions; 30 were 
over questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 10 were over other 
questions respecting working arrangements and 
7 were over questions of trade union principle. 
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Final settlements reached during November 
numbered 80. Of these 16 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 43 were settled in favour 
of the employers and 21 resulted in com- 
promises. In the case of three other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


The strike which involved the largest num- 
ber of workers during November was that 
which occurred at Oxford on November 1 when 
1,798 workers employed by a firm manufac- 
turing automobile bodies went on _ strike 
against the dismissal of an employee for 
alleged disobedience; 1,504 workers were in- 
directly involved. The strikers resumed work 
on the same day without securing their de- 
mand. 


On November 28, 1,800 dockers, carters, etc., 
employed by coal importers at Belfast, went 
on strike against the employment of a non- 
union foreman. On November 30, work was 
resumed pending negotiations and an amicable 
settlement was subsequently reached. 


On November 24, 1,688 fitters, turners, ma- 
chine operators, etc., employed by an engineer- 
ing firm at Sheffield ceased work in protest 
against the transference of certain rough ma- 
chining work operations from skilled men to 
apprentices. Work was resumed on November 
29, the apprentices remaining on the work in 
question. 

In Glamorganshire, 1,349 colliery workers 
were out on strike twice during the month. On 
November 3 they ceased work due to a dispute 
respecting payment of the minimum wage. By 
November 8, 600 of the workers had returned 
and on November 12 work was resumed, the 
dispute being referred to two arbitrators. On 
November 18, a dispute regarding payment of 
a bonus caused a further cessation of work 
which the mine owners met by closing the 
colliery for an indefinite period. 


A two-day strike of 1,416 workers at a col- 
liery near Port Talbot against working with 
non-unionist workers led to the workers in 
question becoming members of the union. 


In an aero engine plant at Coventry 65 tool- 
room employees struck on November 16 for a 
minimum wage of 2s. 2d. per hour. They 
were joined by about 1,100 more employees on 
November 19 but two days later they all re- 
turned to work under the same conditions 
which had existed prior to ‘the strike. 


Belgium 


The monthly labour review of Belgium re- 
ports eight strikes as beginning during August, 
which with three unterminated at the end of 
the previous month made a total of 11 strikes 
in progress. The number of workers directly 
involved was 2,940 and the resultant time loss 


was 28300 man working days. During the 
month seven strikes were settled; one was 
settled in favour of the workers, four in favour 
of the employers and two were settled by com- 
promise. Six of the eleven strikes in progress 
arose out of wage questions. 


France 


The strike of seamen employed by the 
French Line which was an aftermath of the 
general strike of November 30 (LABOUR 
GazEeTTE, December, 1938, page 1342) was re- 
ported settled on December 11 when the em- 
ployees involved voted to go back to work. 
The sailors approved a suggestion that their 
representatives seek an arrangement with their 
employers to avoid penalties either in wages 
or seniority rights. 


United State's 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in October, 
1938, which as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered informa- 
tion from newspaper and other sources and are 
subject to revision as more definite reports are 
received” show 240 strikes as _ beginning 
during the month, which with 125 un- 
terminated at the end of September, made a 
total of 365 in progress during the month. 
The number of workers involved in these dis- 
putes was 100,000 with a resultant time loss 
of 1,000,000 man working days. The com- 
parable figures for the previous month which 
have been partially revised but are not final 
show that there were 311 strikes in progress, 
involving 120,000 workers with a _ resultant 
time loss of 975,000 man working days. 


At Buffalo a strike of about 600 warehouse 
and produce workers on December 20 threat- 
ened to tie up food distribution in the western 
part of New York state. The strikers were 
protesting the breakdown of negotiations 
which had been going on for two months in 
which the union sought increases in pay to 
compensate for a reduction of hours stated 
to be occasioned by the Federal Wage and 
Hour Act. Two days after the strike com- 
menced a conference between representatives 
of the workers and employers reached a settle- 
ment and work was resumed. 


At New York members of the Motor Bus 
and Terminal Checkers, Platform and Office 
Workers, Local 21,510 of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour, employed by food ware- 
houses, struck early in December, demanding 
increases in wages. On December 9 about 
1,000 truckers ceased work in sympathy and 
as a result food distribution was_ seriously 
affected. Mediation of city officials resulted 
in a compromise settlement being reached on 
December 12. 
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NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE OF MINISTER OF LABOUR 


‘Reduction in Public Aid Recipients—Adoption of Employees’ Retirement 
Pension Plans under Government Annuities Act—Importance 
of Industrial Relations 


N a New Year’s message issued on Decem- 

ber 31 by the Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, 

Minister of Labour, the social-economic situa- 
tion was appraised as follows:— 


“During the year now drawing to a close, 
the revival throughout Canada of industrial 
and commercial activity which had marked the 
preceding year was retarded by the uncer- 
tainties of the international situation. 

“The year 1988 opened with accumulating 
evidence of substantial improvement in 
economic conditions, and the forward move- 
ment was indeed general in all parts of the 
country in the earlier months of the year; 
but with successive threats of conflict in 
Kurope, the confidence of the business com- 
munity in Canada as elsewhere was shaken 
to a degree from which it has not yet fully 
recovered.” 


Reduction in Public Aid—“ Happily, the 
acute distress in parts of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, due to recurrent crop failures, has 
been materially improved through the crop of 
1938, and notwithstanding the unsettled state 
of international affairs, the number of those 
receiving public assistance in Canada at the 
beginning of the present winter was almost 
forty per cent less than was the case two years 
ago. Not only is the number of families on 
relief much lower than was the case in 1936 
but over this period the number of persons in 
employment has largely increased, as indicated 
by returns made to the Dominion Government 
by employing firms in all parts of the country. 
There is cause for satisfaction also in the fact 
that the serious trade recession in the United 
States, during the latter part of 1987 and the 
early months of 1938, did not react more 
unfavourably on the situation in Canada and 
that throughout these months employment in 
this country was maintained at an encouraging 
level.” 


Youth Training Program—‘ As Minister of 
Labour, I feel that any message which I have 
to give at this time should contain an assur- 
ance of the continuing interest of the Do- 
minion Government in the case of those in 
need, and should deal as well with the efforts 
which are being made to promote the restora- 
tion of normal employment. During the past 
year, not only has the federal government as- 
sisted the provincial and municipal authorities 
by financial grants toward direct relief and in 
the execution of public works, but has itself 


executed many federal projects through which 
employment was afforded to large numbers of 
workpeople in various parts of the country. 

“During 1938 the work of training Canada’s 
unemployed young men and women for em- 
ployment was continued. An increased appro- 
priation by Parliament made it possible for 
the Dominion Government to enlarge its allo- 
cations to the various provinces. Thus the way 
was opened for an increase in number and a 
wider variation of training projects adminis- 
tered by the provinces. The Domuinion-Pro- 
vincial Youth Training Program is giving help 
and hope to thousands of young Canadians, 
and its beneficial effects should be felt in- 
creasingly in the years ahead. 

“At the last session of Parliament, legisla- 
tion was enacted to expand the basis of federal 
assistance toward home building and rehabilita- 
tion, and at the same time to make available 
to municipalities loans for the construction of 
self-liquidating works. Not only have these 
measures stimulated the volume of employ- 
ment in building operations and in the manu- 
facture of building supplies, but their effect 
extends to many other branches of employ- 
ment. The assistance in respect of building 
construction has contributed also towards the 
betterment of housing conditions and has fur- 
nished a notable incentive to home owning.” 


Reduction in Industrial Disputes —“The time 
lost in industry through labour disputes during 
1938 is much less than that which was re- 
ported in 1937. Not only so, but a gratifying 
feature of industrial relations in this country 
is the increased attention which is being given 
to the relations between employers and work- 
people by the provincial authorities and by 
organizations of employers and workers. In 
this connection mention may be made also of 
the representative conferences on industrial 
relations problems which were convened dur- 
ing the past year under educational auspices 
in co-operation with representative bodies of 
employers and workers. Radio broadcasts are 
contributing, as well, toward the intelligent 
discussion of these matters. .A notable absence 
in our country of widespread labour disturb- 
ances, such as have occurred elsewhere, speaks 
well for the good sense and good-will of Cana- 
dians of all groups. 

“There is reasonable ground for expectation 
that through these and other activities, defi- 
nite progress is being made toward the elimina- 
tion of industrial conflict by a realization of 
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the fact that the interests of both employers 
and workers lie in the same, and not in oppo- 
site directions. In this connection it is gratify- 
ing to note the interest shown by an increasing 
number of employers in the establishment of 
retirement pension plans for their employees. 
While this interest was evident prior to 1938, 
more and more employers are availing them- 
selves of opportunities provided in the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act to establish superannua- 
tion and pension plans for their employees. 
Several thousand employees of firms which 
have adopted plans can now look forward to 
a planned retirement on a Government annu- 
ity which their contributions, plus equal, or 
even larger, contributions by their employers, 
have purchased. 


Importance of Industrial Relations—“ Here 
we have the spirit of co-operation in one of its 
most practical and beneficial forms. More and 
more we are learning that employees who are 
freed from constant worry about their declin- 
ing years, are better able to do good work in 
their period of greatest strength and activity. 
A general adoption of retirement plans in in- 
dustry would go far toward eliminating indus- 
trial unrest. Growth and extension of such 
plans is an encouraging feature of the year 
through which we have just passed. 


“Peaceful relations between labour and in- 
dustry must indeed march hand in hand with 
the efforts which are being made for the main- 
tenance of world peace. All possible support 
is being given by the Government of Canada 
to measures for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national problems and the restoration of nor- 
mal trading activities between nations. The 
arrangements consummated recently between 
Great Britain, the United States and Canada 
in the direction of the removal of trade re- 
strictions cannot but lead to the attainment of 
more normal trading relationships between 
these countries. Naturally, the beneficial 
effects of these measures will only be achieved 
gradually. It is to be hoped that the example 
thus set will be followed by other countries. 

“ And now we turn our eyes to 1939. None 
of us can tell what it will bring forth. But it 
is a new year, and Canada is a new country. 
We are fortunate to be living in a land of free- 
dom and democracy—a country which seeks to 
live at peace and develop the most happy and 
harmonious relations with other countries. If 
we can hold to this course, if we can continue 
to develop a true spirit of co-operation, and 
if we can maintain that Canadian spirit of 
optimism and determination under all condi- 
tions, I feel that we can indeed look forward 
to a happy new year.” 


Working Conditions in Cleaning and Dyeing Industry in New York State 


The results of a survey in New York State 
of working conditions of women and minors 
in the cleaning and dyeing industry have 
been given to the recently appointed wage 
board for that industry. This is the fourth 
wage board to be convened under the State 
Minimum Wage Law; the three previous 
boards were for laundry, beauty service, and 
confectionery occupations, and minimum wage 
rates were established for women and minors 
in these occupations. 

The survey indicated that on an annual 
basis, data for 1,333 women were secured and 
this information showed that only 10 per 
cent earned in excess of $1,000 a year. The 
average woman worker earned $722.46 for the 
year, which was $336 less than the cost of 
living for a woman living with her family, 
and $470 less than the cost of living for a 
woman worker living alone, as determined 
by a recent study of cost of living made by 
the Division of Women in Industry and 
Minimum Wage. 

Median hourly earnings were 32:8 cents 
for women and 29:9 cents for male minors in 
the cleaning and dyeing plants and stores in 
the State. Earnings of individual workers, 
however, showed wide variations. Eight and 
one-half per cent of the women earned less 
than 25 cents an hour, while 23 per cent 
earned 40 cents an hour or more. Foreladies, 


managers, and supervisors as a group had the 
highest median hourly earnings of 52 cents, 
whereas store clerks with a median of 29-6 
cents received lowest hourly earnings. There 
was little variation in hourly earnings by size 
of community, however. 

The 48-hour week was found to be the 
usual work week for store clerks, the largest 
single occupation for women workers in the 
industry. Hand pressers, who represent the 
second largest occupational group, worked an 
average of only 42 hours for the sample week. 
Nearly 62 per cent of the women in the in- 
dustry are employed in these two occupations. 

For the first time in making an industry 
study for a Minimum Wage Board, the 
Division of Women in Industry and Mini- 
mum Wage gathered data for office workers 
as well as plant and store employees. Two 
hundred and twenty-nine office workers in 
the cleaning and dyeing industry had median 
week’s earnings of $16.93 and had a median 
work week of approximately 47 hours. 

One of the problems in the industry, the 
report shows, is the short work week. Approx- 
imately 21 per cent of the women average 
only four days’ work a week during the year. 

Many women in the industry are subject 
to the dangers of exposure to high tempera- 
ture and humidity, and fatigue induced by 
constant standing and foot pedal operation. 
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DOMINION LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF CANADIAN LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Presentations of Trades and Labour Congress of Canada—Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods—Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada—aAll-Canadian Congress of Labour—Canadian 
Federaton of Labour | 


N December 15, 1938, the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of 
the Railway ‘Transportation Brotherhoods, 
and the Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada, Inc., presented their annual memo- 
randa relative to proposed labour legislation 
to the Dominion Government. 

On January 6 the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour submitted its memorandum to the 
Dominion Government, and on January 10 
the Canadian Federation of Labour met the 
Cabinet for a similar purpose. Review of 
the proceedings on these various occasions 
and summaries of the memoranda presented 
appear herewith. 

The submissions of the Trades and Labour 
Congress and the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods were received by the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
and the following members of the Cabinet: 
Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of 
Justice; Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, Minister 
of Labour; Hon. P. J. A. Cardin, Minister 
of Public Works; Hon. W. D. Euler, Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce; Hon. Fernand 
Rinfret, Secretary of State; Hon. Ian A. 
Mackenzie, Minister of National Defence; 
Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minister of National 
Revenue; Hon. J. E. Michaud, Minister of 
Fisheries; and Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Minister 
of Agriculture. 

From the Department of Labour there were 
also present Mr. W. M. Dickson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, and Mr. Gerald H. 
Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 

In the absence of President P. M. Draper, 
the submission of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada was presented by Sec- 
retary-Treasurer R. J. Tallon (International 
Association of Machinists). Associated with 
Mr. ‘Tallon were Vice-Presidents P. R. 
Bengough (International Association of 


Machinists) and Raoul Trepanier (Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America), 
together with representatives of a large num- 
ber of international and national unions 
affiliated with the Congress. 

The memorandum of the Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods was submitted by 
Mr. W. L. Best, Vice-President and National 
Legislative Representative, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Best were Mr. H. B. Chase, 
Assistant Grand Chief and Dominion Legis- 
lative Representative, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, Mr. Thomas Todd, Vice- 
President and Dominion Legislative Repre- 
sentative, Order of Railway Conductors, Mr. 
A. J. Kelly, Dominion Legislative Representa- 
tive, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Mr. 
W.H. Phillips, Vice-President, Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, and Mr. W. V. Turnbull, 
Vice-President, Brotherhood of Maintenance- 
of-Way Employees. 

In welcoming the delegations on behalf of 
the Government, the Prime Minister expressed 
regret at the unavoidable absence, through 
illness, of President Draper, He also referred 
to the great loss which the labour movement 
had suffered during the past year in the death 
of Mr. James Simpson, a former vice-president 
of the Congress. Commenting upon the two 
recent mining disasters, the Prime Minister 
emphasized the dangers to which many 
workers expose themselves in the course of 
their regular duties. Stating that in these 
critical times an attitude of understanding 
and co-operation is essential to the mainten- 
ance of a democratic society, he expressed 
pleasure at having the opportunity once 
again of meeting the representatives of organ- 
ized labour and discussing with them problems 
of mutual concern. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


In reply Mr. Tallon thanked the Prime 
Minister for his references to President 
Draper and the late Mr. Simpson. He also 
pointed out that the mine disaster in Nova 
Scotia necessitated the absence of Vice- 
President D. W. Morrison, an official of the 
United Mine Workers of America. Before 


reading the Trades and Labour Congress 
memorandum, Mr. Tallon stated that it rep- 
resented a condensation of more than 200 
resolutions which had been passed by the 
recent convention at Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
He said that his delegation was representa- 
tive of some 200,000 organized Canadian 
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workers and asked careful consideration by 
the Dominion Government of the views set 
forth in the memorandum. 


The Employment Situation 


Referring to “unemployment and under 
employment” as still being “Canada’s most 
pressing problem” the Trades and Labour 
Congress’ memorandum stated that: “While 
the last available figures issued by the Regis- 
tration Branch of the Labour Department 
show a steady decline during the year in the 
number of unemployed persons receiving aid 
toward which the Dominion Government con- 
tributes, at the same time the indexes of 
physical production issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics for the first eight months of the 
year are lower than for the corresponding 
period of 1937, and particularly so in manu- 
facturing and construction work upon which 
the industrial worker depends so much for 
employment. This would indicate that the 
progressive reduction in the numbers of those 
in receipt of unemployment relief is attribut- 
able in some measure to the increasing severity 
of the Dominion, Provincial and Municipal 
restrictions on the granting of aid and that 
the volume of employment has not materially 
increased.” 


Unemployment Relief—Dealing with the 
problem of unemployment relief, the memo- 
randum referred to a resolution adopted at 
the Congress’ 1938 convention which regis- 
tered opposition “to oppressive regulations 
which deny assistance to those in dire need,” 
as well as “opposition to the governments 
taking any steps which lower the standard of 
relief.” 

Reference was also made under this head- 
ing to the 1935 declaration of the Trades 
and Labour Congress “that unemployment 
was a national problem and, therefore, that 
the Federal Government should accept, as a 
national responsibility, the payment of direct 
relief to the needy unemployed.” ‘The opinion 
was expressed in the submission that events 
since that time had emphasized the soundness 
of this view and it was urged that action 
be taken to give effect to this request. 


Transient Labour—The Congress requested 
that a survey be made as to the best means 
of providing transportation funds through 
recognized employment offices when employ- 
ment. involving travel is secured. 


Unemployment Insurance—The apprecia- 
tion of the Congress was expressed’ for “the 
efforts made by the Government during the 
year to secure the consent of the Provinces 
to changes in the British North America Act, 
which would remove beyond a doubt any 
constitutional difficulties that may exist in 


reference to the power of the Federal 
authority to enact and administer unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation, coupled with a 
national employment service.” The memo- 
randum registered the Congress’ conviction 
that the enactment of this legislation should 
not wait until the consent of all provinces 
has been obtained and that it was not neces- 
sary to defer action until the Royal Commis- 
sion on Dominion-Provincial Relations had 
made its final report. 

Group Insurance —Stating that “group insur- 
ance schemes result in employment policies 
which hinder older workers in securing jobs,” 
it was requested that the matter be investi- 
gated “to ascertain if such barrier cannot be 
removed.” 


Provision of Work—Reference was made to 
the various types of “planned work” which 
could be carried out by the Government such 
as “the elimination of level railway crossings, 
extension and improvement of the highways— 
especially in so far as they will encourage 
the tourist industry, erection and repair of 
public buildings of various categories, refor- 
estation and conservation projects, clearing of 
slum areas and provision of decent homes, 
both in cities and rural areas, and other 
projects of a like character.” 

Training of Youth and Retraining of Older 
Workers—The Congress commended the Gov- 
ernment “for having made an increased appro- 
priation to carry forward, in co-operation with 
the provinces, youth training projects which 
afford opportunity to young persons to equip 
themselves to participate efficiently in the 
country’s industrial activities.” Expressing 
satisfaction with the inclusion in the current 
year’s appropriations of a sum to be spent in 
a similar manner for the retraining of older 
workers, the Congress suggested that money 
voted for these purposes should be made 
available for a period of not less than three 
years. If this was not done it was felt that 
it would be impossible to incorporate plans 
for apprenticeship training which must be 
extended over a period of years. 

Co-ordination of Activities—Concluding this 
section of the memorandum the Congress 
reiterated its recommendation “that the Gov- 
ernment should continue to provide a suitable 
agency to carry forward the strides started 
by the National Employment Commission, 
with a view to applying broader remedies to 
unemployment than have so far been applied.” 


British North America Act 


Under the heading “British North America 
Act,” the memorandum referred to the Con- 
gress’ brief submitted to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Dominion-Provincial Relations, it 
being stated that the Congress “would 
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welcome an opportunity of further discussing 
with the Government the views expressed 
therein.” 

Reference was made to the cognizance 
taken at the Congress’ 1938 convention “of 
the disruptive forces operating in Canada and 
a resolution adopted pledging our movement 
to oppose any activity which seeks to weaken 
the unity of the Canadian people.” 


Criminal Code Amendments 


Strikes and Injunctions—Stating that the 
practice still continued through the use of 
injunctions of denying the right to picket 
peacefully, the Congress reaffirmed its request 
of previous years that the Criminal Code 
be amended, or special legislation be passed 
if necessary, which would more clearly estab- 
lish the right to picket peacefully during 
industrial disputes. 


Right to Organize—Referring to the Con- 
gress’ action in securing legislative protection 
from the provinces for the freedom to organize 
it was requested that this provincial legisla- 
tion be supplemented by an amendment to 
the Criminal Code which “would make it an 
offence to deny unjustifiably this right to 
workers.” 

As an additional assistance to ensure the 
right of workers to organize and bargain 
collectively it was urged that “a clause be 
inserted in all government contracts stipulat- 
ing that the employers shall negotiate with 
the chosen representatives of the employees 
and sign collective bargaining agreements 
covering wages, hours and other conditions 
of employment in their respective industries.” 

The appreciation of the Congress was 
expressed for the legislation passed at the 
last session of Parliament which gave legal 
protection to trade union shop cards. 


Seamen’s Conditions 


Based on resolutions dealt with at the Con- 
gress’ recent convention, the following legis- 
lative requests were made concerning the 
working conditions of seamen :— 


(1) Ratification of five 1.L.0. conventions 
adopted at the 1936 Session of that body and 
dealing respectively with: Officers’ Competency 
‘Certificates; Holidays with Pay for Seamen; 
Shipowners’ Liability in Case of Injury, Sick- 
ness or Death of Seamen; Hours of Work and 
Manning, and revision of the 1920 convention 
on Minimum Age of Admission to Employment 
at Sea. 

These have already been ratified by the 
United States of America, and under the 
British North America Act are within the com- 
petence of the Federal authority to deal with. 


(2) That certificates of competency for 
watchmen and wheelsmen be issued only to 
such seamen as have served aboard vessels for 
at least twelve months and passed satisfactory 
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tests by government examiners for eyesight, 
ability to steer a vessel and launch a lifeboat, 
and other essential qualifications of a com- 
etent seaman; and, further, that all ships of 
Janadian registry over three hundred tons 
shall carry, exclusive of licensed officers, at 
least four men holding such certificates. 


(3) More strict supervision and enforcement 
of laws respecting first aid equipment, etc. 


(4) Enforcement of laws governing lifeboat 
and fire drills and regular inspection of all 
life-saving equipment, 

(5) Amendment of the Canada Shipping Act 
to provide for compulsory wireless equipment 
on all ships plying the Great Lakes. 


(6) For the appointment of a competent in- 
spector of gears, tackle, and working ways at 
the port of Halifax and at other ports where 
the same need exists. 


(7) Employment of the maximum number 
of Canadians on the C.N.R. (West Indies) 
Steamship Service, in accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Standing Par- 
liamentary Committee on Industrial and Inter- 
national Relations. 


(8) The application of the Dominion Fair 
Wages Act to operations on sea and, particu- 
larly, to steamship companies receiving sub- 
sidies or subventions from the Government. 


Civil Service Matters 


Concerning employment in the Civil Ser- 
vice, action was requested upon the following 
proposals :— 


(1) Public works office cleaners to be paid 
on an annual basis as permanent employees, 
conditions of employment to include holidays 
with pay, sick leave and retiring allowances. 


(2) That in view of the arduous and re- 
sponsible duties of letter carriers, they be re- 
classified at a higher rate of compensation for 
services rendered. Exclusion of the letter 
carrier service from the provisions of the 
Order in Council demanding a fixed number of 
employees to be classed as temporary and that 
all those filling full-time positions be classed 
as permanent employees. That in view of letter 
carriers now being called upon to work over- 
time at Christmas, statutory holidays and on 
Saturday afternoons, that such overtime be paid 
for in cash at the rate of time and one-half, or 


that an equivalent period of time and one-half 


be allowed off, instead of straight time as at 
present. 


(3) That deck and engineer officers of Gov- 
ernment ships be brought within the scope of 
the Superannuation Act. 


Hours of Labour 


The memorandum expressed the Congress’ 
belief that “modern machine production makes 
possible, and indeed necessary, much shorter 
hours than are now worked if employment is 
to be equalized,” and advocated a work-day 
of six hours and a work-week of five days with- 
out reduction in wage levels. It was con- 
tended that on government contracts and in 
employment over which the Dominion Gov- 
ernment has jurisdiction, a lead should be 
given toward bringing the shorter work-day 
into effect. 
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Urging that every assistance be given by the 
Government towards securing the adoption of 
the shorter work-week in the textile industry, 
attention was directed to the approval given 
by Canada to the I.L.0. convention fixing 
forty hours as a maximum work-week in this 
industry and the recommendations respecting 
hours of labour submitted by the Royal Com- 
mission which investigated the textile industry. 

The Government was also petitioned to sup- 
port measures to provide holidays with pay for 
all workers. 

Social Insurance 


Old Age Pensions—The Congress requested 
the substitution of a retirement scheme in place 
of the present system of old age pensions. It 
was proposed that such retirement scheme 
should apply “to all those who withdraw from 
industry or commerce at the age of 60 and that 
no deduction be made from the allowance fixed 
where the recipient’s income is less than $1,000 
per annum.” It was also advocated that 
amounts paid under the present Old Age Pen- 
sions Act should be “substantially increased ” 
in order that pensioners could be “ fully self- 
sustaining.” Concluding this section it was 
stated: “The increasing inability of workers 
past middle life to secure employment makes 
this matter of pensions for older people one 
demanding immediate attention.” 


Health Insurance.—In respect to health in- 
surance the memorandum reiterated the Con- 
gress’ request for a national health policy 
which would include a system of health in- 
surance. 

Housing 


Pointing out that while regulations issued 
under Part II of the Dominion Housing Legis- 
lation provide for the observance of the Do- 
minion Fair Wages Act, there are no such pro- 
visions for those participating in Part I of the 
housing legislation, the memorandum stated 
that “though there may be valid reasons why 
the individual builder of a small home should 
be exempt from the provisions of the Fair 
Wages Act, the same cannot, and should not, 
apply to large investors in apartment and 
multiple dwellings under Part I of the Act, 
who in many cases are exploiting labour in the 
construction of these blocks of dwellings.” 

The Congress’ memorandum also requested 
that assistance be rendered “to the vast num- 
ber-of workers who are struggling to meet pay- 
ments on homes built by them prior to the 
depression and who are still paying a high rate 
of interest on loans in that connection.” 


Public Ownership and Control 


The Congress proposed the nationalization 
of the production of all war materials includ- 
ing military aeroplanes; the national control of 


the nickel industry; and reaffirmed its support 
of the policy of building up radio broadcasting 
as a nationally owned utility. Gratification 
was also expressed at the legislation passed 
during the last session of Parliament national- 
izing the ownership of the Bank of Canada and 
it was suggested that “the Board of Governors 
be made more widely representative of the 
citizens of Canada.” The Congress also re- 
iterated its support of the maintenance of the 
Canadian National Railways as a publicly- 
owned utility and “urged that no action be 
taken which would in any manner weaken the 
position of this nationally-owned system.” 


Immigration 


Expressing the opinion that any influx of 
immigrants into Canada would only add to the 
relief costs and complications of unemploy- 
ment, the Congress urged the Government to 
continue existing immigration restrictions 
“until the present unemployment and agricul- 
tural depression has been effectively dealt 
with.” 


Taxation and Tariffs 


Dealing with taxation and tariffs, the Con- 
gress repeated its opinion that the sales tax 
retards economic recovery by directly reducing 
purchasing power through the rise in prices 
which follow its imposition, and requested that 
the tax be replaced by taxation of a form 
which would not have the same adverse effect. 
Other requests were for the protection of Cana- 
dian registered vessels against the competition 
of ships of foreign registry presently using 
canals without charge; protection against 
“highgrading ” and illegal purchases of gold; 
assistance for the printing industry by obtain- 
ing permission for the printing of copies of the 
Bible in Canada; amendment of the Copy- 
right Act prohibiting printing from type not 
set, or printing plates not made in Canada; 
and restoration of protective tariff on importa- 
tion of periodicals, magazines and literature 
from other countries. A material reduction in 
the tax on malt used in the brewing industry 
was requested “to encourage the consumption 
of light beers as a substitute for spirituous 
liquor.” 


The World Situation 


Quoting a resolution passed at its recent 
convention, the Congress emphasized “ that 
Canada should prepare to play its full part in 
any collective action taken through the League 
of Nations against aggression and international 
lawlessness and for the maintenance of world 
peace.” 

Reference was also made to another resolu- 
tion adopted at its convention in which the 
Congress “expressed sympathy with the 
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peoples of Spain and China in their struggle 
for the defence of their countries, and urged 
that the Canadian Government place an em- 
bargo on the shipment of war materials to 
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aggressor nations, while at the same time 
facilitating in every way possible trade rela- 
tions with those friendly nations which are 
fellow-members of the League of Nations.” 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


Following the presentation of the Trades 
and Labour Congress, the delegation and 
memorandum of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods was received by the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet. 


Mr. W. L. Best, vice-president and National 
Legislative Representative, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen who read 
the submission of the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee, associated himself with Mr. 
Tallon in thanking the Prime Minister for 
his words of welcome and said that his dele- 
gation appreciated the privilege of appearing 
with representatives of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada before the Dominion 
Government. 


British North America Act 


The memorandum directed attention to the 
resolution of the Federal-Provincial Confer- 
ence of 1935, that Canada should have the 
power to amend its own constitution, provid- 
ing a method of procedure therefor satis- 
factory to the Dominion Parliament and the 
Provincial Legislatures can be devised. Re- 
affirming its accord with this resolution the 
Brotherhoods’ memorandum stated “we are 
eagerly anticipating the report and recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations in the hope 
some direction may be given that will open 
the way to much-needed amendments to the 
British North America Act. In the mean- 
time, we respectfully urge an early change 
that will restrict the powers of the Senate 
to veto not more than twice any bill passed 
by the House of Commons; this proposal 
being in harmony with the practice of the 
Parliament of Great Britain.” 


Transportation 


Dealing with the subject of transportation 
the Brotherhoods recommended amendments 
to the British North America Act empower- 
ing “the Federal Parliament to contro] and 
regulate all commercial transport agencies as 
works for the general advantage of Canada, 
and to empower the Federal Parliament to 
enact social and industrial legislation of 
general interest and welfare to the people of 
Canada.” It was further suggested that the 
Federal Parliament having obtained the neces- 
sary legislative competence “immediate 
measures be taken to so regulate common 
carriers of passengers or freight for hire, by 


air, water or highway, first to ensure a larger 
amount of revenue from these agencies and, 
second, to equalize the conditions under 
which these competitive agencies and railway 
transportation are carried’ on.” 

In this connection the Brotherhoods recom- 
mended that the identity of the two major 
railways be maintained and that the proposal 
for unified management be discarded “as 
contrary to human and national welfare,” 
that “the present policy assigning to the 
Board of Railway Commissioners full authority 
to determine and finally decide what steam 
railway services shall be maintained as a 
public necessity and convenience, be con- 
tinued, but no such powers should be given 
any government authority which would arbi- 
trarily force upon one railway a co-operative 
or unification measure or line abandonment 
proposed by another railway.” 

It was also proposed that a committee or 
commission be appointed to continue a study 
of the whole transportation problem “until a 
practical and humane solution is reached, and 
also that provision be made thereon for a 
representative from railway labour.” 

Referring to certain recommendations sub- 
mitted on behalf of labour to a Special Com- 
mittee of the Senate during the last session 
of Parliament, it was suggested in the memo- 
randum that immediate steps be taken “to 
ensure that any employee who loses his 
employment as a _ result of co-operative 
measures or any form of unification of railway 
services and facilities, shall be compensated 
for the loss occasioned by such displacement,” 
and that “in consideration of any further 
co-operative measures at least sixty days’ 
notice be given to the representatives of the 
employees directly concerned and also the 
right and opportunity of such representatives 
to meet in joint conference with the railways 
considering such co-operative measures.” 


Propose'id Railway Act Amendments 


Compensation for Loss of Property—The 
Brotherhoods proposed that the Railway Act 
be amended to provide compensation to 
employees of the railway for the loss of 
property occasioned by the partial closing or 
partial abandonment of a divisional point or 
a station, or of a line abandonment, in the 
same manner as now provided for where a 
divisional point or station is completely 
closed or abandoned. | 
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Automatic Application of Slow Order—lIt 
was requested that certain sections of the Act 
dealing with the application of slow orders 
over railway crossings be repealed. The mem- 
orandum pointed out that in the light of 
present operating conditions on the railways 
such sections were quite obsolete and in- 
effective and of no safety value. 

Other requested amendments to the Rail- 
way Act dealt with “riding back of tender”; 
that $500,000 per year be provided for the 
elimination of grade crossings instead of the 
present $200,000; and the defining of “work- 
ing expenditure” to include “compensation 
for loss of employment.” 


St. Lawrence Deep Waterways 


The Brotherhood again recorded its opposi- 
tion to the deepening of the St. Lawrence 
Waterways for “transportation purposes.” It 
was submitted that the expenditure involved 
could not be justified “on the grounds of 
national necessity or prospective transport 
requirements.” The opinion was also expressed 
that the project would further accentuate the 
present transportation problem. 


Income War Tax Act 


It was requested that the Income War Tax 
Act be amended to provide that “the portion 
of the income paid on retirement pensions 
and to Provincial and Municipal Governments 
for taxation be exempted from further taxa- 
tion under the Income War Tax Act.” 


Old Age Pensions 


The Brotherhood again requested that the 
Old Age Pensions Act be amended to provide 
that 90 per cent of the pensions cost be paid 
by the Dominion Government, and that the 
qualifying age be reduced to 65 years. 


Representation on Public Boards and 
Commissions 


Reaffirming its declared policy in favour 
of labour representation on public boards 
and commissions, the Brotherhood expressed 
appreciation for the extent to which this policy 
had been given effect, including the re-appoint- 
ment of Mr. B: L. Daly to the Board of 
Directors of the Canadian National Railways. 


The Brotherhood also expressed its appre- 
ciation for the recognition given its Legisla- 
tive Committee in the appointment of their 
nominee, Mr. H. B. Chase, as Technical 
Adviser to the Government delegate at the 
1988 session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, and expressed the hope that the policy 
would be continued. 


It was urged that at least two Technical 
Advisers be appointed annually with the 
Labour delegate to the International Labour 
Conference, as experience had shown that the 
number and variety of the social and indus- 
trial subjects placed on the agenda of the 
Conference would receive more mature con- 
sideration if more advisers were appointed to 
assist the delegate representing Canadian 
workers. 


Unemployment Relief Measure's 


Disappointment and regret was expressed 
that the desired co-operation of Provincial 
authorities had not been forthcoming in sanc- 
tioning necessary amendments to the British 
North America Act to make possible the in- 
auguration of unemployment insurance. It 
was stated that the Brotherhoods would follow 
with interest “any further progress made look- 
ing to a national contributory unemployment 
insurance measure” and would “appreciate an 
opportunity to consult with the Minister of 
Labour at his convenience regarding the de- 
tails of the proposed plan, with particular 
reference to the terms and conditions respect- 
ing contributions which may be required from 
workmen.” 


Health Insurance 


The Brotherhood solicited the co-operation 
and assistance of the Federal Government 
“to the fullest extent possible within its legis- 
lative competence towards formulating and 
adopting a national health policy.” 


Pensions for Harbours Board Employees 


Reference was made in the memorandum to 
the Brotherhoods’ previous submission in which 
it was urged that early consideration be 
given by the Government to the adoption of 
a contributory pension plan for employees 
of the National Harbours Board. It was stated 
that “the employees are anxiously awaiting 
the early announcement of a retirement pen- 
sion plan being made effective.” 


Cost of Living Statistics 


The Brotherhoods commended the Minister 
of Labour “for the study given by his depart- 
ment looking to a revision of the methods 
for compiling and computing cost of living 
statistics and for the survey being conducted 
by the Bureau of Statistics,’ and stated that 
they would appreciate an opportunity to re- 
view any contemplated changes with the 
officials of the department. 
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Reply of Prime Minister to Presentations of Trades and Labour Congress 


and Railway 


When Mr. Best had completed the reading 
of his memorandum, the Prime Minister 
asked for an explanation of the underlining 
of the words “transportation purposes” in 
the sentence “We desire to again record our 
opposition to the deepening of the Saint Law- 
rence Waterways for transportation purposes 


for the several reasons set out in our former 
submission.” Mr. Best replied that he under- 
stood certain sections of organized labour 
favour such a scheme for power purposes. 
His delegation was opposed to it for trans- 
portation purposes, but he declined to ex- 
press an opinion as to the merit of such a 
development for power purposes. 
Commenting generally on the two memo- 
randa, the Prime Minister complimented the 
delegations for the manner in which their 
presentations had been made and assured 
them that careful consideration would be given 
to their requests. With reference to the reso- 
lution adopted at the Niagara Falls con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, which had asked for the immediate 
convocation of Parliament in order that 


Brotherhoods 


Canada’s foreign policy might be made clear, 
the Prime Minister asked if such an action 
would have been the part of wisdom. He 
said that any government must weigh the 
possible effects of both what it does and 
what it does not do, and must take into con- 
sideration all the information at its disposal. 
The Prime Minister affirmed that his ad- 
ministration is still committed to the policy 
of convening Parliament before involving 
Canada in any war, but he contended that 
to have called Parliament during the recent 
European crisis would have been prejudicial 
to Canada’s best interests. 

In conclusion, Mr. Tallon replied that in 
the aforementioned resolution the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada had  erely 
placed its opinion on record and had not 
endeavoured to make political capital of the 
situation. He again expressed appreciation 
that almost the entire Cabinet was in 
attendance and the hope that the Congress 
would receive the continued co-operation of 
the heads of all government departments. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, Inc. 


The annual memorandum to the federal 
Cabinet setting forth the legislative proposals 
of the Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada, Inc., was presented on December 
15, 19388, by a delegation headed by President 
A. C. Charpentier and General Secretary 
Gerard Picard. 


Representing the Dominion Government 
were the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, and the following members of 
the Cabinet: Hon. Norman MchL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. T. <A. Crerar, 
Minister of Mines and Resources; Rt. Hon. 
Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice; Hon. 
P. J. A. Cardin, Minister of Public Works; 
Hon. W. D. Euler, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; Hon. Fernand Rinfret, Secretary 
of State; Hon. Jan A. Mackenzie, Minister 
of National Defence; Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minis- 
ter of National Revenue; Hon. J. E. Michaud, 
Minister of Fisheries; Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Transport; and Hon. J. G. Gar- 
diner, Minister of Agriculture. Mr. W. M. 
Dickson, Deputy Minister of Labour, and 
Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, also were in attendance. 


Welcoming the delegation, the Prime Minis- 
ter stated that the Government was pleased 
to meet with representatives of organized 
labour in order to discuss problems of mutual 


concern. Emphazing the need for under- 
standing and co-operation at this time, he 
said that the working people of Canada have 
shown an example to the world in their active 
interest in the problems of government. 


Mr. Charpentier replied that his delega- 
tion greatly appreciated the opportunity of 
making representations to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and assured the Prime Minister of 
the continued co-operation of the Federation. 
He then called upon Mr. Maurice Doran to 
read the Federation’s memorandum, 


In commencing, the memorandum referred 
to the efforts made by the Dominion Govy- 
ernment to improve conditions and drew > 
attention particularly to the work of the 
National Employment Commission, the enact- 
ment of the Home Improvement Loan Act, 
the carrying out of public works in all parts 
of the Dominion and “the subsidies given to 
several important industries all of which, it 
was stated, have helped to stimulate business. 


The Textile Industry 


Under this heading the memorandum re- 
ferred to the Royal Commission which en- 
quired into the textile industry “and which 
acquainted the public with the deplorable 
situation of many of the workers in this in- 
dustry, of its ‘watered’ capitalization and of 
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its exhorbitant dividends.” Regret was ex- 
pressed that “the Commission’s findings were 
not followed up to the extent to which they 
could have been.” 

The Federation stated that one textile com- 
pany was using the Canada-United States trade 
treaty as an excuse for reducing the re- 
muneration of their employees or cutting 
down the number of workers employed. It 
was, therefore, requested that the Federal Gov- 
ernment intervene, and if it was ascertained 
that the company had unjustly dismissed any 
of its employees it was suggested that the 
relevant clause of the Tariff Act be invoked 
for the protection of employees and consumers 
alike. 

Communism 

The Federation reiterated its request of 
last year that legislation be enacted by the 
Federal Parliament “to prevent the Com- 
munist party from enjoying a legal existence 
in Canada.” In making this request the 
Federation urged the Federal Government 
“to prevent the spread of revolutionary prop- 
aganda by a party based on_ subversive 
doctrines. ...” 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Federation again expressed itself as 
being in favour of unemployment insurance 
organized on a national, contributory basis 
and suggested that any scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance should include sickness and 
invalidity. 

Foreign Wars 


The memorandum recorded the Federation’s 
opposition to Canadian participation in any 
foreign war. 

Immigration 


The Federation stated that it was opposed 
to the opening of Canada for immigration 
purposes, until such time as the unemploy- 
ment problem has been satisfactorily solved 
It was also requested that the Federal 
authorities be more stringent in the “issuing 
of temporary permits to American workers, 
alleged experts, who are frequently the cause 
of disorder here.” 


Delegation to Geneva 


Respecting the Canadian delegation to the 
annual International Labour Conference, the 
Federation suggested that a technical adviser 
be added to the labour group and that “this 
post be given to the delegate representing our 
organization.” 

Gratification was expressed for the Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of a representative of the 
Federation as a member of the Canadian dele- 
gation to the I.L.0. Conference. In this con- 


nection, it .was pointed out that “in many 
countries today, the Christian syndicates some- 
times obtain a technical adviser to accompany 
the labour group and sometimes obtain the 
labour delegate himself.” 


Cost of Living 


Reference was made to the cost of living 
survey being carried out in various centres 
throughout the Dominion and the Federation 
expressed the hope that the Government would 
continue this work and that official statistics 
would be published subsequently in the 
Lasour GAZETTE including all items mentioned 
in the course of the enquiry in order that 
it would be possible to ascertain “with a 
greater degree of accuracy” the cost of living 
of an average family in Canada. 


Sunday Work 


In order “to avoid any ambiguity” in the 
enforcement of: the Sunday Observance Act, 
it was suggested the Dominion Government 
list all industries in which it would be preju- 
dicial to cease operations on Sunday, this list 
to be inserted in the Act. 


Pulp and Paper Industry 


The Government was requested to make a 
study of the problem of the periodic crisis of 
over and under production in the pulp and 
paper industry, with a view to regularizing 
employment in the industry. 


Old Age Pensions 


Expressing its support of contributory old 
age Insurance, the Federation suggested that 
until such became possible pensions should 
commence at 65 years instead of the present 
qualifying age of 70 years. 


Weekly Day of Rest 


The Government was requested to enact 
legislation which would provide that any 
worker employed in an industry ‘operating 
continuously would be entitled to one day of 
rest following six consecutive days of work. 


Railroad Companies 


It was requested by the Federation that 
the Government prohibit railway companies 
undertaking construction or repair work, from 
paying wages below those stipulated in col- 
lective labour agreements in localities where 
such agreements were in effect. 


Permanent Inquiry Commission 


The Federation proposed the establishment 


of a “Permanent Inquiry Commission” to be 
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given the powers of a Royal Commission, to 
compile all the data necessary on the living 
and working conditions of people employed 
in trade and commerce. It was suggested that 
the reports of such a Commission should be 
made public, and that such a body would 
eliminate “a certain number of abuses of 
which salaried workers are the victims and 


keep both the public and the Government 
informed of what is going on.” 

The Federation also made representations 
to the Government regarding the establish- 
ment of charges for contributory pension funds 
on a basis of rates laid down by Government 
actuaries, and favouring the prohibition of im- 
porting foreign-made footwear into Canada. 


Replies of Prime Minister, Minister of Justice and Minister of Labour to 
Submission made by the Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, Inc. 


The Prime Minister thanked the delegation 
for the manner in which the memorandum had 
been presented and gave assurance that each 
recommendation would receive careful con- 
sideration. He then referred to the recent 
disaster at Thetford Mines and drew attention 
to the obligation and responsibility of the 
nation as a whole toward workers who make 
sacrifices and endure hazards in their daily 
work in order to promote the material progress 
of mankind. 


Minister of Justice 


At the Prime Minister’s request, the Rt. 
Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice, 
spoke briefly in French. He associated him- 
self with the Prime Miuinister’s expression of 
sympathy in connection with the recent mining 
disaster at Thetford Mines and congratulated 
the delegation on their helpful and able pre- 
sentation, assuring them their requests would 
receive serious consideration from the Gov- 
ernment. . 

Mr. Charpentier thanked the Minister of 
Labour for having attended the recent con- 
vention of the Federation. He drew attention 


to the interprovincial nature of the textile 
industry and stated his opinion that the inter- 
vention of the federal Minister of Labour 
was essential. He also thanked the Minister 
of Justice for having previously given assur- 
ance that any constitutional amendment would 
not be at the sacrifice of their interests. 


Minister of Labour 


The Minister of Labour expressed his 
pleasure at having been able to attend the 
recent convention and also added a word of 
sympathy in connection with the Thetford 
Mines disaster. With regard to the suggestion 
that a tripartite conference be held looking 
to implementation of the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the textile industry, he stated that 
efforts have been made in this direction but 
that as yet the governments primarily con- 
cerned with wages and working conditions 
have not given their consent. In conclusion 
the Minister declared that he fully agreed 
that there should be the closest co-operation 
of all concerned with a view to improving 
the condition of the worker. 


The All-Canadian Congress of Labour 


On January 6, a representative delegation 
of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour— 
headed by A. E. Mosher, president; C. A. 
Beattie, vice-president; N. S. Dowd, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and M. M. MacLean—pre- 
sented its program of federal legislation to 
the Dominion Government. 

The members of the Cabinet who received 
the delegation consisted of Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour; Hon. P. 
J. Cardin, Minister of Public Works; Hon. 
Ian Mackenzie, Minister of National Defence; 
Hon. J. L. LTlsley, Minister of National 
Revenue; Hon. J. E. Michaud, Minister of 
Fisheries; and Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Minister 
of Agriculture. 

From the Department of Labour, there 
were present in addition to the Minister, the 
Deputy Minister, W. M. Dickson, and the 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Gerald H. Brown. 

69800—4 


In welcoming the delegation, Hon. Mr. 
Rogers stated it was impossible for the Prime 
Minister to be present, and that he had been 
asked to convey the regrets of the Prime 
Minister on his inability to attend and his 
best wishes to the organization. “You need 
no assurance from me,” added the Minister, 
“to know his keen interest in labour problems. 
He has asked me to preside in his absence 
and to welcome you on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment.’ The Minister assured the delega- 
tion that the memorandum.would be brought 
to the attention of the Prime Minister and 
members of the Cabinet. 


Mr. N.S. Dowd then read the memorandum 
of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Emphasizing the Congress’ view that the 
Federal Government should “accept respon- 
sibility for the establishment of peace, justice 
and economic security throughout the Domin- | 
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ion, to the extent that policies affecting such 
matters come within its jurisdiction,” the 
memorandum stated that if the British North 
America Act stands in the way, “then 
immediate steps should be taken, in the 
opinion of the Congress, to have it amended 
to meet present-day conditions.” 


Two Outstanding Problems 


With reference to what the Congress con- 
sidered the two most important problems 
before the nation—those of national unity 
and the abolition of poverty, the memorandum 
declared that: 


It is deeply to be regretted that the inter- 
vening year has seen little or no progress toward 
their solution, and that in some respects they 
have become intensified. Even though the re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations could not yet be ex- 
pected, in view of the broad scope of its in- 
vestigation, the growing evidence of misunder- 
standing and even ill-will between the Federal 
and certain provincial governments has been 
a source of profound concern to the workers 
we represent, and it is felt that every en- 
deavour should be made to establish the re- 
lationships between the various governments on 
a basis of friendship and co-operation. 

The. Congress believes that the citizens of 
Canada desire to live together peacefully, with 
the utmost freedom and tolerance for racial 
and religious differences, and that there is 
an underlying spirit of unity which serves as 
a firm bond between them. But there is a 
grave danger that, in view of the exacerbation 
of economic distress resulting from failure 
to undertake the task of ending poverty in the 
midst of plenty, the tendencies toward isola- 


tionist policies and consequent refusal to 
recognize the principles of democratic 
federalism will become dominant, and _ irre- 

a9 


parable national disaster will ensue. aie 

The Federal Government must bear a large 
share of responsibility for the continuance of 
unemployment, and for the loss of morale which 
is bound to occur when hundreds of thousands 
of workers are forced to eke out a bare ex- 
istence on relief. In every city, homeless young 
men roam the streets, begging for food; and 
those workers who still have jobs are in con- 
stant fear that they will find themselves thrown 
on the scrap-heap. Good intentions are not 
enough; goodwill is not enough; surely the 
time has come for a national economic policy 
which will abolish starvation and unnecessary 
suffering in this’ richly-endowed country. 
After nine years of economic depression, only 
slightly relieved and for short periods, the 
Congress feels that the Government should be 
in a position to adopt definite and clear-cut 
policies of employment and economic recon- 
struction. 


National Economic Survey 


Referring to previous occasions upon which 
the Congress suggested the establishment of 
a Royal Commission to make an economic 
survey of the resources of Canada in raw 
materials, man-power, agricultural and fac- 
tory equipment, and capital with a view to 
ascertaining the total productive capacity of 


the nation, the memorandum stated: “Nothing 
of the sort has been done, although it is 
generally believed ‘that our production could 
be quadrupled if necessary. Such a Commis- 
sion would be charged with the further task 
of studying the economic causes of poverty in 
Canada, and recommending measures whereby 
the people as a whole might benefit from 
their immense natural advantages. We feel 
that the present situation is an indictment 
of the collective intelligence of Canadians, 
and that they will not long remain complacent 
in the face of it. . . .” “Until some com- 
prehensive scheme of economic planning is 
adopted, which will enable every citizen of 
Canada to enjoy the high standard of living 
which is warranted by the rich and varied re- 
sources of the nation, the political structure 
of Confederation will be increasingly en- 
dangered, and those democratic institutions 
which are a notable part of our heritage from 
the past cannot survive.” 


Right of Association 


The Congress advocated the amending of 
the Criminal Code “in such a manner as to 
protect the right of association by employers 
and employees.” Reference was made to the 
enactment of such legislation by various pro- 
vincial governments; the Congress desired, 
however, that “there be uniformity both in the 
law itself and its administration.” Expressing 
appreciation of the efforts of the Minister of 
Labour to prevent discrimination against 
workers who attempt to become organized 
the memorandum stated: “Even if at the 
outset the scope of the amendment were 
limited to those industries covered by the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, this 
would be a great forward step, and the Gov- 
ernment is urged to take action to remedy an 
obvious injustice.” 


Continuing the memorandum declared: 


In this connection, it is felt that the Gov- 
ernment should grant to its own employees the 
right to bargain collectively through the 
organization of their choice, and to negotiate 
agreements for the protection of wages and 
working conditions. Although the employees of 
the Canadian National Railways system in prac- 
tically all its departments enjoy this right, it 
has been denied to certain groups in the 
Department of Transport and other depart- 
ments of the Government. It may also be 
added that, while the railway industry comes 
within the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, this does not apply to the 
employees of canals and other public utilities 
operated by the Government. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The memorandum expressed regret that 
the Government had not proceeded with the 
enactment of legislation providing a national 
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scheme of unemployment insurance, “as was 
forecast in the Speech from the Throne at 
the opening of Parliament last year, even 
though it was impossible to obtain the 
approval of the necessary amendment of the 
British North America Act from all the prov- 
inces. A majority of them were in favour 
of it, and it is felt that the Government would 
have been fully justified in going ahead with 
its plans.” The opinion was expressed that: 

While it is little more than a means of 
alleviating the burden of temporary unemploy- 
ment, it represents a measure of social justice 
which js long overdue. In view of the need 
for uniformity in this as in every other field 
of social legislation, the Federal Government 
should take action at the forthcoming session 
of Parliament rather than wait until public 
opinion has foreed provincial governments to 
do so in their limited spheres. . 

Reiterating its view that in any scheme 
of unemployment insurance, workers who are 
receiving wages below a definite minimum 
should be exempted from the payment of 
premiums to the insurance fund in order to 
establish eligiblity for benefits, the Congress 
expressed the belief that: 

The wages paid in many industries are far 
too low to permit the maintenance of an ade- 
quate standard of living, and any deduction 
from such wages would involve a greater hard- 
ship than would be compensated by the pro- 
vision of unemployment insurance. The Con- 
gress firmly believes that the cost of insurance 
should be a direct charge upon industry, but 
if it is impossible to “adopt this policy in 
initiating the scheme, the workers in the 
lowest wage-categories should not be required 
to contribute toward it out of their grossly 
inadequate incomes.” 


Unemployment Relief 


The Congress considered that the National 
Employment Commission had served a useful 
purpose in studying some of the aspects of 
the problem of unemployment “especially the 
provision of training and rehabilitation for 
certain groups of unemployed persons, and 
the classification of relief recipients.” In 
this connection the Congress noted: 

That the Government has adopted some 
recommendations of the Commission, but it is 
urged that further action be taken in this re- 
spect, and particularly that the Government 
appoint an administrative committee to co- 
ordinate the various activities involved. How- 
ever helpful the measures adopted may have 
been, and there is no desire to overlook them, 
the fact remains that the unemployment situ- 
ation is still extremely serious, and  over- 
shadows every other problem in Canada. 


Reference was also made to two resolutions 
passed at the Congress’ convention, one 
favouring the federal administration of relief, 
“as a means of overcoming the wasteful divis- 
ion of responsibility in this matter,” and 
another suggesting that “the whole burden of 
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relief should be assumed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” The Congress also urged the Gov- 
ernment “to provide a national employment 
service and facilitate the movement of work- 
ers from areas where employment opportuni- 


ties have decreased to those where work may 


be available.” The Congress expressed the 
view that the co-ordination of employment 
information should be carried out under 
federal auspices. 

It was further advocated, in this connec- 
tion, that the Government take action to 
open up avenues of employment by under- 
taking public works programs, slum-clearance, 
reforestation, highway construction, land 
settlement, ete. 

The Congress again expressed its conviction 
that “the progressive reduction of the hours 
of labour is an essential factor in the solution 
of the unemployment problem. This should 
not, however, involve any decrease in wages, 
which are already on a level far below that 
warranted by the productive capacity of in- 
dustry.” 

Regulation of Transport 


The Congress commended the Government 
for the establishment of a Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners with jurisdiction over 
water, air and railway transportation. The 
hope was expressed that the authority of the 
Board would be extended to include all high- 
way transport of an interprovincial or inter- 
national character and “that ultimately it 
will be possible to regulate all competitive 
forms of transport in such a way as to pre- 
vent unfair competition.” The Congress 
advocated, as a general principle, “that each 
form of transport be utilized within the field 
of its greatest usefulness,’ and expressed the 
belief that “only by a delimitation of their 
spheres of activity by legislation and regula- 
tion will the public interest best be served 
and the workers protected.” 

Referring to the St. Lawrence Waterways 
project the Congress reiterated its stand that 
such a large undertaking should be made the 
subject of nation-wide study and discussion 
“and receive unmistakable public approval, 
before anything further is done.” 

The Congress also registered its opposition 
to the proposal that firms be permitted to 
transport merchandise in. bond throughout 
Canada from one United States point to 
another as such operations would be detri- 
mental to the interests of Canadian railways 
and railway employees. The Government 
was urged to take a firm stand against such a 
scheme. 

Railway Amalgamation 


The Congress gave its “whole-hearted sup- 
port to the attitude adopted by the Govern- 
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ment and especially by the Miuinister of 
Transport” in opposing “the various schemes 
of railway amalgamation, unification, joint 
management, etc., which are persistently advo- 
cated by propagandists for private interests.” 
Concluding this section of the submission 
it was stated that “In the event, however, 
that co-ordination of transport may ultimately 
be considered advisable in the public interest, 
the Congress believes that this should be 
effected on a comprehensive basis, and only 
as a part of a national system of public 
ownership of the means of production and 
distribution of the nation as a whole.” 


Old Age Pensions 


‘ ‘The Government was requested to give care- 
ful consideration to the following proposed 
amendments to the Old Age Pensions Act: 
“1, That old age pensions become effective at 
the age of 60; 2. That the provisions re- 
quiring pensioners to assign their property to 
the Government be rescinded; 3. That the 
present residence qualifications be abolished; 
4. That no deduction be made from pension- 
ers whose income, including the pension, is 
less than $1,000 per year, and 5. That the 
present rates be increased.” 


Holidays with Pay 


The Congress urged the enactment of 
Federal legislation obligating all employers 
to grant at least two weeks’ holidays with 
pay, and drew attention to the fact that the 
Government’s representatives at the 1936 In- 
ternational Labour Conference voted in favour 
of a. convention. along similar lines. The 
‘Congress felt that this could be made a sub- 
ject of discussion with the provincial gov- 
ernments, in a similar manner to. that 
adopted with respect to unemployment in- 
surance. 
The Congress contended that: 


There can be no question as to the juris- 
diction of the Government, however, so far as 
it applies to workers employed directly or in- 
directly in the government service, and to 
those employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways who are not now granted holidays with 
pay. As has been pointed out on previous 
occasions, workers in the skilled trades are 
given holidays with pay, while the unskilled 
workers are forced to accept lay-offs without 
pay at the same time. This is so manifestly 
unfair that the Government is urged to in- 
vestigate the situation and remedy this in- 
justice. 

National Housing Program 


' The Congress expressed “great satisfaction” 
for the attention which had been given by 
the Government to the problem of housing 
and suggested that the limitation of cost pre- 
vents any widespread utilization of the 
amendment made to the National Housing 


Act which reduces the down payment of 10 
per cent on homes valued at $2,500 or less. 
Gratification was also registered for the tax 
exemptions under certain conditions, granted 
during the repayment period and the Minister 
of Finance was commended for his efforts to 
encourage building. In this connection par- 
ticular reference was made to the exemption 
of building materials from the sales tax. The 
Congress’ memorandum concluded this section 
by stating that “The progress made in this 
respect indicates, however, that much more 
generous provisions must be adopted if the 
great masses of the people with low incomes 
are to be enabled to occupy their own homes. 


Canada’s Tariff Policy 


Expressing the hope that the trade treaties 
negotiated with the United States and Great 
Britain would be mutually advantageous, 
the Congress stated it believed “that trade 
consideration should not be permitted to in- 
fluence the Government where the funda- 
mental issue of the maintenance of democracy 
may be involved.” 

The Congress reiterated its recommendation 
that any tariff changes should be made “only 
after careful investigation of their conse- 
quences and on the basis of consultation with 
both employers and organized workers in the 
industries concerned.” 


Canada’s Peace Policy 


The Congress expressed its belief that at 
the next session of Parliament, Canada’s 
foreign policy “should be enunciated as fully 
as circumstances permit,’ and that there 
“should be in particular no doubt in the 
minds of the people of Canada and of every 
other country that Canada is prepared to 
assume whatever obligations rest upon her 
as a member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations to preserve and strengthen demo- 
cratic principles.” 

It was also urged that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment give it fullest support to the League 
of Nations “and that its efforts be directed 
toward maintaining the League as the only 
international body which can provide a basis 
for enduring peace.” 

The Congress also commended the League 
of Nations Society in Canada to the Govern- 
ment as an institution deserving continued and 
increased financial support. 


Immigration 


With regard to immigration and the refugee 
problem, the Congress believed that it would 
be unwise to admit people from other countries 
into Canada “if they are subsequently to be 
maintained at public expense or deported 
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because they cannot find employment.” The 
Congress also contended that the possibility 
of immigration to Canada is a problem re- 
quiring serious study with a view to ascertain- 
ing the optimum population for the Domin- 
ion, and suggested that the national economic 


survey which had been advocated would pro- 


vide a basis for a scientific approach to the 
question. 

Referring to the refugee problem the Con- 
gress expressed the belief that Canada was 
“under a moral obligation to co-operate fully 
with all international bodies which are trying 
to relieve the situation, and also to provide a 
place of refuge within her own borders for 
an appreciable number of these refugees.” 
It was further contended that “Even if it 
were necessary to maintain these immigrants, 
the cost to the nation would be infinitesimal 
in comparison with what war would have 
cost,” and the Congress therefore urged that 
“the Government present to the forthcoming 
session of Parliament such amendments to 
the Immigration Act as will permit the ad- 
mission of refugees, under adequate safe- 


Reply of Minister of Labour to 


In replying to the Congress, Hon. Mr. 
Rogers observed that “if the Prime Minister 
had been here he would have thanked you 
for the form in which the memorandum had 
been prepared as well as for the manner of 
its presentation.” 

Indicating that the specific reeommendations 
would. be referred to the appropriate De- 
partments, the Mi£nister referred to the 
broader implications of the memorandum, 
thus: “You believe that the two chief 
objectives are national unity and the aboli- 
tion of poverty, and I agree that these must 
be the constant objectives of Government.” 

In regard to unemployment, the Minister 
noted that the memorandum contained a 
mixture of commendation and _ criticism. 
“That is as it should be,” he stated, “in regard 
to Governments representative of the people.” 

Referring directly to a statement in the 
memorandum concerning the continuance of 
unemployment and the loss of morale “when 
hundreds of thousands of workers are forced 
to eke out a bare existence on relief,” the 
Minister directed attention to the actual 
situation as indicated by the latest returns 
received by the National Registration branch 
of the Department. | 

“According to these figures,” he declared, 


“there are not ‘hundreds of thousands eking’ 


out an existence.’ On the contrary the num- 
ber of employables unemployed is 125,000 and 
there has been a progressive improvement in 


guards as to number, occupation, or other 
conditions and that it will assist in every 
possible way in the attempts which are being 
made to lessen the suffering of these unfor- 
tunate victims of inhuman and relentless 
persecution.” 


Government Employee's 


The Congress requested the cancellation 
of the Order-in-Council providing that not 
more than 80 per cent of any unit in the 
Civil Service shall be made permanent. It 
was contended that this has “the effect of 
keeping a large percentage of the service on 
minimum salary rates for an ‘indeterminate 
period, and gives little incentive to efficient 
service.” 

The Congress also expressed the opinion 
that “the rates of wages paid to a large 
number of government employees are too 
low to permit the maintenance of proper 
living standards,” and urged the Government 
to establish a minimum wage of $100 per 
month to all full time adult occupations in» 
the Civil Service. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour | 


the situation since the registration began 
two years ago.” : 

The Minister added that the decrease in 
relief totals approximated as much as 40 
per cent as between 1936 and 1938. He 
further emphasized that a primary factor 
in the relief problem has been the uncon- 
trollable drought condition in Western 
Canada. 

Substantial improvement, he pointed out, 
had now resulted in the drought areas with 
40 per cent less receiving relief in Saskatche- 
wan than one year ago. With improved crop 
conditions in Western Canada he considered 
there would also be improved industrial con- 
ditions in Eastern Canada. 

During 1939, he believed “there is reason 
for confidence that there will be marked im- 
provement in employment,” and as a factor. 
in this contemplated improvement he referred 
to the new trade agreement which would 
develop employment opportunities. 

As regards action on the major problem of 
unemployment, the Minister stated that this 
was proceeding in two directions, viz.—the: 
expansion of private employment through the 
stimulation of basic industries, and the ex- 
pansion of necessary public projects. 

In conclusion the Minister pointed out that 
relief administration must be dealt with in re- 
lation to the whole complicated structure of 
social services, which now lie largely under 
provincial jurisdiction. . bu 
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The Canadian Federation of Labour 


On January 10, a delegation from the 
Canadian Federation of Labour submitted a 
memorandum to the Dominion Government. 
The delegation was headed by Mr. Allan 
Meikle (One Big Union), president, Mr. 
Zenon David (Canadian Association of Rail- 
waymen), vice-president, Mr. W. T. Burford 
{Electrical Communication Workers of Can- 
ada), secretary-treasurer, Mr. H. N. McMaster 
(Canadian Brotherhood of Ships’ Employees) 
and Mr. R. B. Russell (One Big Union). 

Receiving the delegation were the following 
members of the Cabinet: Rt. Hon. Ernest 
Lapointe, Minister of Justice; Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour; Hon. W. 
D. Euler, Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
Hon. Fernand Rinfret, Secretary of State; 
Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minister of National 
Revenue; Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Transport; and Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Minister 
of Agriculture. 

Also present from the Department of 
Labour were the Deputy Minister, Mr. W. M. 
Dickson, and the Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Mr. Gerald H. Brown. 

Welcoming the delegation, the Minister of 
Justice conveyed the regrets of the Prime 
Minister at being unable to attend. He gave 
assurance that all recommendations would 
receive the attention of the Prime Munister 
and other members of the Cabinet. 

President Meikle expressed appreciation for 
the opportunity of presenting the views of 
the Federation to the Government and’ the 
hope that the recommendations of his organ- 


ization would receive the same _ courteous 
consideration as in the past. 
Unemployment 


Dealing with the subject of unemployment, 
the memorandum stated that the Federation 
had watched “with interest and appreciation” 
the efforts of the Government to cope with 
unemployment and expressed the belief that 
the Government shared the Federation’s view 
“that distress through lack of jobs remains 
Canada’s most pressing social problem.” Refer- 
ence was made to the dissolution of the 
National Employment Commission and that 
“the projected constitutional amendment and 
bill to institute unemployment. insurance” 
had not been introduced at the last session 
of Parliament. 


Concluding the section on unemployment 
the memorandum stated :— 


It is believed that the very existence of a 
free and democratic Canada depends upon the 
solution of the unemployment problem, just as 
autocracy in other countries is buttressed by a 
vivid recollection of the involuntary idleness 


from which it gave escape. Diligent though the 
Government of Canada has been in applying 
palliatives for unemployment, the Federation 
feels that further efforts in that direction are 
urgently needed, and that there is even greater 
need for permanent provision against the 
chronic unemployment which afflicts great masses 
of workers with the fluctuations of the primary 
industries. 


Immigration and Settlement 


The Federation registered its opposition to 
“the proposed settlement in Canada of large 
numbers of immigrants from central Europe 
until provision for a livelihood is assured to 
the workers already in the country.” Ap- 
proval of the Government’s attitude in not 
encouraging immigration in recent years was 
recorded. Considering that under-population 
is a national problem, the Federation ex- 
pressed the belief that the solution of the 
problem was bound up in the solution of the 
problem of unemployment. Continuing, the 
memorandum stated :— 


There is abundant evidence that the solution 
of Canada’s two major problems, unemployment 
and under-population, is to be found in the 
co-operative organization of production and dis- 
tribution, and that in the quest for this solution 
Canada, as a country richly endowed with 
natural resources, has an opportunity to show 
that democracy can excel by voluntary effort 
anything autocracy can accomplish by compul- 
sion and regimentation. 


Building and Financial Policy 


Stating that while the Government’s assist- 
ance to the building industry through the hous- 
ing legislation had been of great benefit, the 
memorandum declared that it had “not suf- 
ficed by a wide margin to make up the deficit ” 
in building activity during the last nine years. 
Continuing on this subject the memorandum 
stated :— 


The opinion was expressed by the Federation 
a year ago that the recommendation of the 
National Employment Commission for the re- 
duction of expenditure on public works was 
premature. It is believed that with the moder- 
ate stimulation of building that has been effected 
by the Government’s financing facilities regard 
should now be had to the Commission’s recom- 
mendation, and that there is less warrant than 
formerly for the construction of public works as 
an emergency measure of relief. There is great 
need, however, to continue and to extend all 
present schemes to assist and encourage house- 
building and private construction generally, and 
the Federation submits that the Dominion and 


Provincial Governments would be justified in 


subsidizing the construction of low-priced dwell- 
ings both on account of the over-crowding and 
slum conditions that prevail and in order to 
provide employment for building workers. 
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Social Reform 


The Federation requested that the pension- 
able age under the Old Age Pensions Act be 
reduced to sixty and that more adequate pen- 
sions be provided on a contributory basis. The 
Government was also urged to institute legis- 
lation providing insurance against unemploy- 
ment, sickness and invalidity. 


National Defence 
The Federation tendered 


its cordial congratulations to the Government 
upon the restraint shown in external affairs 
during the Czechoslovakian crisis of last Sep- 
tember, and particularly upon having refrained 
from commitments which Canada was not pre- 
pared to fulfil. Recognizing the inadequacy of 
Canada’s defences to protect the country against 
foreign military aggression, and believing that 
our democratic institutions are worth preserv- 
ing, the Federation has already urged the de- 
sirability of an extensive program of defence by 
air, land, and water, on a voluntary basis of 
recruitment. The Federation further recom- 
mends the enrolment of a citizen army by an 
enlargement of the Militia, and it believes that 
there would be no lack of volunteers for part- 
time service if reasonable allowances were paid 
and if such elementary provision were made as 
the equipment of the men with boots and winter 
clothing. In the matter of naval defence, the 
Federation recommends the institution of a 
naval training service in which Canadian sea- 
farers would be given training and subsistence 
in the winter months. 


Freedom of Association 


The Federation listed a number of measures 
which it believed necessary to implement the 
right of Canadian workers to belong to the 
organizations of their choice. The proposed 
measures were as follows :— 


I. Cancellation of the privilege accorded cer- 
tain foreign unions, and denied Canadian unions, 
to conduct a large-scale insurance business in 
Canada without the security required of com- 
mercial insurance companies. 

II. Amendment of the Criminal Code to make 
it an offence for any person to seek by intimida- 
tion or threat to compel any worker to join or 
refrain from joining any union or voluntary 
association of workers, or to picket premises 
where a strike or a lockout is not in effect. 

III. Repeal of the 1920 amendment to the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which 
makes perpetually renewable an agreement. be- 
tween a particular labour organization and a 
particular organization of employers in one in- 
dustry only, whether or not such agreement 
represents the will of the majority of the work- 
ers (Clause 2 of Section 17). 

IV. Amendment of the Immigration Act to 
cancel the special privilege accorded American 
unions to send agents to Canada while Canadian 
unions enjoy no reciprocal privilege. 

V. Amendment of the Immigration Act to 
provide for deportation of temporary immi- 
grants, such as theatrical performers; who de- 
cline to fulfil their engagements for reasons such 
as a difference between their own affiliation and 
those of other workers with whom their em- 
ployment requires collaboration. 


VI. Specific prohibition in all contracts for 
war materials of closed-shop agreements with 
American unions debarring the employment of 
members of Canadian unions, 

VII. Refusal of facilities under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act to Communist and 
other politically dominated groups which have 
shown by their actions that they do not respect 
the laws of Canada. 


Discussion on Memorandum 


Following the reading of the memorandum, 
President Meikle called upon Messrs. Mc- 
Master and Russell to elaborate on that sec- 
tion dealing with freedom of association. 

In the course of his remarks Mr, McMaster 
recalled that he had appeared before the Gov- 
ernment a year ago to seek protection for the 
members of the organizations which he repre- 
sented. He stated that these organizations 
had signed agreements for the 1938 season with 
twelve Canadian inland shipping companies. 
Threats had subsequently been made by a 
rival international union, he alleged, to “ex- 
terminate” the Canadian organizations. At 
the beginning of the shipping season in mid- 
April, he said, erews had been “ kidnapped ”’ 
from their vessels at various inland ports and 
a “reign of terror” instituted. Transportation 
by water in Canada, he alleged, is “infested 
with Communism.” He expressed the opinion 
that Canadian seafaring workers are entitled to 
state protection from “mob violence” at the 
hands of international trade unionists, An in- 
tolerable situation has arisen, he declared, in 
that Canadian trade and commerce are threat- 
ened by “ mutiny ” on Canadian ships. In con- 
clusion he stated that a repetition of the 1938 
experience faces Canadian seamen and shippers 
in 1939 and appealed to the Government to 
take steps to protect the interests of those 
seafaring workers who belong to Canadian 
unions. 

Mr. Russell stated that a similar situation 
exists in the coalfields of southern Saskatche- 
wan. He alleged that the United Mine Work- 
ers of America had recently practised “ co- 
ercion and intimidation” upon Estevan coal 
miners who were already affiliated with the 
Canadian Federation of Labour. He alleged 
that this had been done in accordance with a 
tacit understanding which had been reached 
between the international organization and the 
operators in the richer coalfields of Alberta and 
southeastern British Columbia. A promise of 
twenty-five dollars per week strike pay had 
been made, he said, although no dispute existed 
as to wages, hours or working conditions. 
After the Estevan strike had taken effect, he 
stated, the United Mine Workers of America 
had applied for and been granted a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. He protest:d that although in Eastern 
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Canada an inquiry had been instituted at the 
request of seamen belonging to an international 
union, the request of coal miners in Western 
Canada affiliated with the Federation had been 
refused. The members of Canadian unions, he 
stated, do not desire to resort to the violent 
tactics practised by the members of inter- 
national unions. Accordingly, on behalf of the 
Western Canadian coal miners affiliated with 
the Canadian Federation of Labour, he ap- 
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pealed to the Dominion Government to con- 
duct an investigation into the “subversive 
forces” that are at work among organized 
labour in Canada, 

President Meikle again voiced the apprecia- 
tion of the delegation for the opportunity of 
presenting to the Government the views of the 
Federation membership and expressed the hope 
that every effort will be made to safeguard 
democratic institutions in this country. 


Replies of Minister of Justice and Minister of Labour to Submission of 
Canadian Federation of Labour 


In reply the Minister of Justice congratu- 
lated the Federation upon the clear and 
concise manner in which its recommendations 
had been presented in the memorandum. He 
again assured the delegation that these recom- 
mendations would receive the careful atten- 
tion and consideration of the Government. 

The Minister of Labour also congratulated 
the Federation on the manner of presentation 
of its memorandum and upon the size of the 
delegation in attendance. He said that he 
would not make particular comment on any 
. section of the memorandum but that he did 
wish to touch upon the questions which had 
been raised by Messrs. McMaster and Russell. 
These matters, he stated, have been and are 
being dealt with by officials of the Depart- 


ment of Labour. With reference to the 
Estevan situation he pointed out that a vote 
of the miners had been taken before the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established. The Department of Labour, said 
Hon. Mr. Rogers, has had long experience in 
dealing with industrial disputes and makes a 
practice of treating each case on its own 
merits. With regard to the question of in- 
ternational unions, which had been referred 
to in the memorandum as “foreign” unions, he 
pointed out that the department looks upon 
all trade unions in Canada as organizations 
of Canadian workmen and therefore must 
accord equal consideration to all, whether 
their affiliation be national or international. 


Canadian Construction Industry in 1937 


A substantial improvement was recorded in 
the value of work performed in 1937 by the 
Canadian construction industry, according to 
figures released recently by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics the advance over the 
previous year being $93,833,714 or 36°4 pe. 
The total was $351,874,114 in comparison with 
$258,040,400. The value of new construction 
work in 1937 amounted to $244,946,916, a 
gain of $74,301,092 or 43-5 per cent, while 
alterations, maintenance and repairs totalled 
$106,927,198, an improvement of $19,532,622 
or 22-3 per cent. 


The value of work performed in 1987 by 
general, trade and subcontractors, builders, 
etc., was $278,209,051, an increase of $81,471,- 
608 or 41:4 per cent over 1986. New con- 
struction amounted to $205,335,133, represent- 
ing an increase of $63,532,489 or 44-8 per cent 
over the 1936 valuation. Alterations, mainte- 
nance and repairs by this group accounted 
for $72,873,918 as against $54,934,799 in 1936. 


Structural building together with the build- 
ing trades totalled $178,554,764 in 1937 and 
of this, construction of new dwellings, duplexes 
and apartment houses amounted to $32,030,- 
118. The corresponding total for 1936 was 
$24,774,308. Factories, warehouses and store- 


houses also showed a large increase, the res- 
pective figures for new work in 1937 and 
1936 being $25,664,592 and $11,145,960. 

In trade and subcontracting, plumbing, heat- 
ing and sanitary engineering headed the list 
by a large margin, the 1987 value totalling 
$23,437,689 with that for 19386 being $19,476,- 
547. Structural steel work was next with a 
value of $16,199,867 compared with $11,186,- 
257 in 1936. 

The cost of materials consumed by the con- 
struction industry in 1937 amounted to $175,- 
844,435, representing an increase of $53,655,- 
197 or 43-9 per cent over 1936. General, 
trade and subcontractors were the largest con- 
sumers, their consumption for Canada as a 
whole amounting to $151,804,667 in 1937 while 
it was only $104,809,637 in 1936. 

The capital investment in the construction 
industry in 1937 was $176,971,223, a gain of 
$12,648,947 or 7-7 per cent over 1936. General, 
trade and subcontractors accounted for $143,- 
347,454 in comparison with $132,449,927 in 
1936. The average number of employees for 
the industry as a whole was 151,652, and the 
total in salaries and wages paid, $150,637,291. 
The increase in the number of employees 
during the year was 9,308, and the gain in 
salaries and wages paid, $37,790,907. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER LABOUR LEGISLATION 


First Regulations under Canada Radio Act—Amended Regulations under 
the Alberta Boilers Act—Exemptions under Alberta Hours of 
Work Act—New Public Health Regulations in Manitoba— 
Electric lamp approved in Nova Scotia Mines, ete. 


RDERS recently made under legislation 
directly affecting workpeople include 
regulations providing for the licensing of radio 
operators under the Canadian Radio Act, a 
revision of the rules for the examination and 
licensing of stationary engineers, firemen and 
welders in Alberta, the exemption from the 
-Alberta Hours of Work Act of certain classes 
of employees in the lumbering industry, a 
revision of the regulation as to extra assess- 
ment for an undue number of accidents in con- 
nection with workmen’s compensation in 
Alberta, the approval by the Nova Scotia 
Minister of Mines of an electric lamp of cer- 
tain design for use in gaseous mines and 
revised regulations in Ontario continuing the 
prohibition of employment of young persons 
in places authorized to sell or serve beer or 


wine. 
Canada Radio Act, 1938 


The first regulations under this Act, approved 
by order in council on November 29, were 
gazetted on December 10. They provide for 
the examination and licensing of radio 
operators in nine different classes. Persons 
qualifying for certificates of proficiency must 
pass written and oral examinations in the 
sending and receiving of messages by radio- 
telegraph and radiotelephone, principles of 
electricity, the theory, adjustment, operation 
and maintenance of modern radiotelegraph 
and radiotelephone apparatus, the international 
regulations applying to the exchange of radio 
communication, that part of the International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea which 
relates to radiotelegraphy, the radio laws and 
regulations of Canada and several other sub- 
jects varying with the class of certificate. Can- 
didates for any class must be at least 18 years 
of age and the hearing of candidates for com- 
mercial examinations must not be less than 
75 per cent normal as measured on the Depart- 
ment’s standard audiometer. 

Only persons who are British subjects and 
holders of Canadian certificates of proficiency 
in radio work may work on the apparatus of 
any radio station. Exception is made for 
amateur and professional experimental stations, 
- commercial stations, such as land stations, air- 
crafts and other mobile units except ships 
equipped for reception only, and for special 
stations or classes of stations designated by 
the Minister, when the Minister or his agent is 
of the opinion that the operators of such sta- 


tions are capable and efficient even if they 
are not certificate holders. 

All coast stations open for public correspon- 
dence and maintaining a continuous watch 
must carry at least three certificated operators, 
the officer in charge must hold a Canadian 
First Class Radiotelegraph Operator’s Certifi- 
cate and the other operators certificates of a 
class not inferior to a Second Class Radio- 
telegraph Operator’s Certificate. All other 
coast stations, land and mobile stations must 
have operators holding such certificates as are 
specified in the licence issued to each station. 

The Minister may withdraw, suspend or 
cancel any certificate of proficiency if it is 
proved to his satisfaction that the holder has 
neglected or failed to comply with the pro- 
visions of the International Telecommunication 
Convention and Regulation in effect or of 
these regulations or any other regulations 
which may be issued from time to time for the 
holder’s guidance. 


Alberta Boilers Act 


An amendment of November 23 in the 
regulations governing certificates for stationary 
engineers relates to the issuance of special 
engineers’ certificates. It is now stipulated 
that proof must be furnished to the satisfac- 
tion of the Minister that it is “convenient and 
proper” to issue a special certificate. 

The regulations so amended were made on 
May 17 and lay down the qualifications for 
engineers, firemen and welders, fix fees for 
the registration of pressure vessels of all 
kinds and govern the construction, operation 
and maintenance of refrigerating plants. 
Monthly examinations are to be held by 
the chief inspector in the case of first and 
second-class engineers and by the district 
inspector, under the supervision of the chief 
inspector, for other engineers, firemen and 
welders. Am appeal lies to the Minister 
whose decision is final. A special certificate 
for operating a steam shovel or a locomotive 
or portable or tractor boiler or hoisting en- 
gine, as well as a fireman’s certificate may be 
issued at the discretion of the chief inspector. 

To qualify as a first-class engineer a man 
must be at least 25 years of age, obtain 70 
per cent on the examinations and have had 
certain specified experience; to be a second- 
class engineer he must be at least 22, make 
an average of 60 per cent and have had the 
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required experience. If his average is less 
than 60 but over 50, he may be granted a 
third-class (200 h.p.) certificate. For a third- 
class certificate, a candidate must be at least 
19 with certain experience and must obtain 
60 per cent on the examinations for that 
grade. If his average is 50 per cent he is 
entitled to a certificate (100 h.p.). Should 
he make only 35 per cent he may qualify for 
50 h.p. engines or he may have a provisional 
certificate for 100 h.p. To obtain a traction 
engineer’s certificate a man must be 20 
years of age, obtain 50 per cent on the 
prescribed examination and be experienced as 
a fireman or engineer of tractor boilers. 
Should be obtain between 35 and 50 per cent 
he is entitled to a provisional certificate. 

An examination for a _ special engineer’s 
certificate for the operation of any special 
boiler or steam plant not exceeding 200 h.p. 
may be taken by a candidate who is 19 years 
old and has had at least two years’ experience 
as fireman or engineer. For plants of higher 
power, more experience is required and in 
respect of all special certificates the amend- 
ment noted above applies. The chief in- 
spector decides on the qualifications required 
for special hoisting engine certificates. 

The regulations also set out the qualifica- 
tions for firemen, oil well and steam traction 
engineers. 

A candidate for a certificate authorizing him 
to repair boilers or other pressure vessels by 
welding must have been an apprentice to 
the trade for three years or have served for 
at least two years as boiler maker, machinist 
or blacksmith and in addition have been em- 
ployed as a welder under a qualified welder of 
boilers or other fired pressure vessels for at 
least one year. Similar experience with un- 
fired pressure vessels or fabricate pressure 
plping is required of a candidate for a certi- 
ficate authorizing employment in repairing 
such vessels. A provisional certificate voted 
for one year may be granted in either case to 
candidates who make 50 per cent on a 
written examination and 75 per cent on the 
practical test. For a final certificate, a man 
must make 75 per cent on the written ex- 
amination and 90 per cent on the practical 
test. 

All welding on pressure vessels must be 
approved by the inspector. Except in the 
case of new boilers coming under the classi- 
fication of sections U-68 or U-69 of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
which are considered as meeting all require- 
ments of the regulations, the inspector must 
be supplied with an affidavit signed by the 
welder, or the boiler or pressure vessel manu- 
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facturer and the shop inspector that the 
work was carried out so as to comply with 
the regulations. Every boiler or pressure 
vessel fabricated by fusion welding and all 
such piping used to carry any refrigerant, 
steam or boiler feed water or in the fabri- 
cation of an oil still under pressure exceeding 
15 pounds per square inch or to carry pres- 
sure above 50 pounds per square inch must 
be inspected, and tested, in the case of the 
piping, by an inspector appointed under the 
Act or authorized by the Chief Inspector. 


Duties of the chief engineer or engineer in 
charge of a steam plant include responsibility 
for the proper care and management of the 
boilers and machinery under his charge, re- 
porting accidents to the district inspector, 
assisting the latter in examining pressure 
vessels and pointing out any known or likely 
defects and reporting such defects to the 
employer, examining, on assuming charge, all 
pressure vessels, engines and auxiliaries and, 
if necessary, reporting to the inspector. The 
engineer or firemen must see to it that at all 
times the safety valves release at the 
authorized working pressure allowed by the 
inspection certificate, and that other safety 
equipment, as well as the rest of the ma- 
chinery, 1s in proper working order. 

Provision is made for the cancellation and 
suspension of engineers’ certificates upon evi- 
dence of negligence, violation of the Act, 
drunkenness while on duty or of damage to 
a boiler or engine. 

Rules governing the inspection, construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of refri- 
gerating plants specify the design and con- 
struction of these and the types of auto- 
matic bye-pass valves and safety valves re- 
quired. Every refrigerating sysem must be 
provided with approved pressure gauges. 
Machinery rooms are to have adequate venti- 
lation. Where a mechanical system of venti- 
lation is used, it must be capable of produc- 
ing a complete change of air once in every 
five minutes. A machinery room must have 


a direct exit to the open air or to a room or 


hall from which gases from the machinery 
room can be excluded by a close-fitting, self- 
closing door, and such door must open out- 
wards. There must be at least two respirators 
or gas masks of approved type conveniently 
located and maintained in good condition. 


Inspection certificates may be withdrawn or 
withheld where the inspector finds any re- 
frigerating apparatus or equipment to be in 
an unsafe working condition. The apparatus 
in question may not be used until the condi- 
tion is remedied and the inspection certificate 
returned or re-issued. 
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Alberta Hours of Work Act 


Order 4 of the Board of Industrial Relations 
exempts for a period of six months, beginning 
November 30, 1938, certain employees in the 
lumbering, logging and railway tie industry in 
rural districts more than 10 miles from any 
city and in towns and villages of less than 
1,000 inhabitants from the maximum working 
hours provisions of the Act. These maximum 
working hours are nine a day and 54 a week 
for males and eight a day and 48 a week for 
females. Cooks, night watchmen, and barn 
bosses may work longer hours than the daily 
and weekly maxima fixed hy the Act and 
are not entitled to the weekly rest period of 
24 consecutive hours prescribed by the Act. 
Blacksmiths, engineers, teamsters, truck drivers 
and millwrights are exempt from the daily 
and weekly hours provisions but must be 
allowed the weekly rest period. 

An order of January 12, 1938, under the 
Male Minimum Wage Act, fixes a minimum 
wage of $30 per month plus beard and lodging 
for all employees in these industries. (LABouR 
Gazette, February, 1938, p. 174). 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Regulation 10 of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board (Lasour GazertTr, 1988, p. 1234) 
was replaced on December 3. The new regula- 
tion provides that when in any year the 
amount chargeable to an employer’s account 
for compensation exceeds by more than 5 per 
cent his ordinary assessment, he must pay, for 
that year, in addition to his ordinary assess- 
ment, an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween the ordinary assessment and the amount 
chargeable to his account up to but not more 
than either one-third of the ordinary assess- 
ment for the year or 10 per cent of the accumu- 
lated excess of disbursements over receipts 
in his account. 


Manitoba Public Health Act 


An order of the Minister of Health and 
Public Welfare, dated November 14, 1938, 
amends regulations of November 26, 1934, and 
April 29, 1937, providing for medical services 
and hospitalization for employees in wood- 
cutting, timbering, fishing, mining, construc- 
tion and other industrial work requiring the 
housing of workers in camps. (LABouR GAZETTE, 
1934, p. 816; 1987, p. 650.) Camps not within 
the scope of the regulations may-be included 
on the approval of the Minister. The new 
regulations define an employer as any person, 
firm or corporation engaged in the above in- 
dustries and employing men directly or through 
a contractor or sub-contractor for the purpose 
of such industries. 

As before, the Minister must be notified by 
the employer of the establishment of any 
camp and before the commencement of opera- 


tions and annually thereafter he must be 
informed of the location of the camp, means of 
access, number of men employed and such 
further information as may be required. The 
employer is responsible for medical, surgical 
and hospital care of his employees including 
medicine and their removal to a hospital or 
other place of treatment when such services 
do not come within the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. The responsibility extends to em- 
ployees becoming ill during employment or 


discharged or sent away from the camp as a 


result of illness. The employer is not liable, 
under the new regulations, in cases of non- 
industrial accidents, alcoholism, drug addiction 
or venereal disease and his responsibility for 
medical and surgical treatment and mainten- 
ance is not to exceed four months. 


As amended in 1937, the regulations provided 
that an employer must contract with a legally 
qualified medical practitioner for the medical 
and surgical care of his employees and for this 
purpose he could deduct and retain a sum not 
exceeding $1 a month from the wages of any 
workmen entitled to the benefits of such a 
contract. These provisions have been re- 
enacted without substantial change. Under the 
new definition of “employer,” where the work 
is carried out by a contractor or sub-contractor, 
the employer may deduct the above sums from 
the amounts payable to the contractor or sub- 
contractor who, in turn, may deduct such sums 
from the pay of the employee. 


Medical contracts may now be entered into 
by the employer with hospitals as well as 
medical practitioners. Two provisions, in- 
cluded in 1937, enabling employers of less 
than 50 men to have an alternate arrangement 
with the approval of the Minister and stipulat- 
ing that all sums deducted from wages for such 
care must be paid to the medical officer with- 
out rebate, are repealed. All contracts for 
medical and surgical treatment and hospitaliza- 
tion must be approved by the Minister and 
may be altered or amended by him. Copies 
of all such contracts are to. be filed with the 
Minister. 

Employers are not only responsible for carry- 
ing out these regulations but also the pro- 
visions of the Public Health Act and regula- 
tions thereunder. A new provision enables the 
Minister to take action to enforce the regula- 
tions where they are not complied with and 
the cost of inspection and enforcement is to 
be charged to the employer. 

Other provisions remaining unchanged de- 
fine the employer’s responsibility to provide 
and maintain hospital buildings to the satisfac- 
tion of the medical officer and lay down rules 
governing sites and construction of camps, 
sanitary conditions and prevention and con- 
trol of communicable disease. 
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Nova Scotia Coal Mines Regulation Act 

The Minister of Mines of Nova Scotia 
approved on December 7, 1938, the Model K. 
Edison electric cap lamp for use in gaseous 
mines in Nova Scotia. This lamp has been 
approved by the United States Bureau of 
Mines. No lamps which differ from the ap- 
proved design are to be sold or distributed 
with approval plate stamping until approval 
of the changes has been obtained. 


Ontario Liquor Control Act 


New regulations of December 15 replace 
similar regulations of July 10, 1934, and pro- 
hibit the employment of any person under 18 
years of age in premises authorized to sell or 
serve beer or wine at meals and of any person 
except males over 21 years of age in beverage 
rooms. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Death of Professor Ernest Mahaim 


N December 1 the death occurred at Liege 

of Professor Ernest Mahaim, who was 

one of the pioneers of the international move- 

ment for social progress, to which he devoted 

many years of his life before the foundation 
of the International Labour Organiaztion. 

He was born in 1865 and after studying law 
and economics at several European universi- 
ties, he specialized in the study of problems 
of labour law, which was then beginning to 
develop. In 1897 he was one of the organizers 
of the first International Congress on Labour 
Legislation, which resulted three years later, 
largely thanks to Ernest Mahaim’s work, in 
the foundation of the International Association 
for Labour Legislation. 

The authority which he had acquired, and 
the attention aroused by his teaching con- 
cerning the need for an international body 
to encourage and co-ordinate social progress 
in the various countries, led the Belgian 
Government to appoint him in 1919 as its 
representative on the Commission for Inter- 
national Labour Legislation at the Peace Con- 
ference, which drafted the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organization. 

In the International Labour Organization, 
which he did so much to bring into being, 
Ernest Mahaim always played an outstand- 
ing part. He was Belgian Government dele- 
gate at all the ordinary sessions of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference from 1919 to 
1938, and President of the 1930 Session. On 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office he represented the Belgian Gov- 
ernment from the beginning until 1935. In 
1931, when the first Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body, Arthur Fontaine, died suddenly, 
the respect and affection which all members 
of the Governing Body felt for Ernest 
Mahaim led them to elect him as Chairman 
and he occupied that position until October, 
1932. 

In a tribute expressed by Mr. Harold 
Butler, Director of the International Labour 
Office, it is stated: “I doubt whether the In- 


ternational Labour Organization will ever 
command supporters in the future fired by a 
more ardent faith in the mission than that 
which inspired its early fathers such as 
Mahaim and Fontaine. They had fostered 
and fought for the cause of international 
social progress from its early beginnings as a 
small private organization till its blossoming 
into a powerful official institution. Certainly 
none of his successors will be more richly 
endowed with human kindliness and devotion. 
His memory will always be preserved in the 
annals of the I.L.0. as one of the foremost 
figures in the social movement of our times. 
Though his name may have _ been less 
familiar to the public than those of some 
others, none played a more genuine and 
worthy part in carrying the world forward 
from the national liberalism of.the 19th to 
the worldwide social emancipation of the 
20th century.” 


The World Coal Mining Industry 


Under the above title the International 
‘Labour Office has just published a work in 
two volumes dealing with economic and 
social conditions in the coal-mining industry 
throughout the world. 

In its original form this work was prepared 
and distributed in proof as a report intended 
to serve as a basis of discussion for the 
Technical Tripartite Conference on the Coal- 
Mining Industry, which was held in Geneva 
in May, 1938. The report is now reprinted, 
with such alterations as have been found 
necessary in the light of the discussions to 
which in its previous form it gave rise. It 
represents an effort to give a comprehensive 
picture of the economic and social conditions 
prevailing in the industry, especially in their 
bearing on the problem of hours of work in 
coal mines, 

Volume I deals with economic conditions. 
It includes a historical survey of the “coal 
problem,” discusses the place of coal in the 
industrial economy, and surveys’ in detail 
world production and consumption. Further 
chapters deal with the problem of “capacity”; 
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the world trade in coal; factors in the com- 
petition for coal markets; prices, costs and 
labour standards; and the movement towards 
integration and regulation. 

Volume II (Social Conditions) covers the 
social aspects of the industry and deals with 
labour supply, wages and earnings, employ- 
ment and unemployment, social insurance, 
weekly rest, public holidays, annual holidays 
with pay, and hours of work. Statistical in- 
formation is also given on the number of 
persons employed, employment and unemploy- 
ment, and wages and hours of work. 

The two parts make a comprehensive work 
of reference to information which is available 
elsewhere, if at all, only in various languages 
in a large number of scattered publications. 


Investment of Funds of Social Insurance 
Institutions 


From December 5 to 9 a Committee of 
Experts, under the Chairmanship of M. §8. 
Mochanoff, Chairman of the Bulgarian 
Sobranié and a former Minister of National 
Economy and Finance, met at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to study the complex 
problems connected with the investment of 
the funds of social insurance institutions. 

The participation at this meeting of 
specialists from extra-European, as well as 
European countries, shows the widespread 
interest in this question at the present time. 


The investment of their funds is one of 
the principal occupations of social insurance 
institutions, as well as of all persons respon- 
sible for safeguarding the existing and future 
rights of those insured. The actuarial reserves 
of social insurance schemes often amount to 
tremendous sums for the payment of old age 
and invalidity pensions and widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions; and the fruitful utilization 
of such funds is of vital importance not only 
for the prosperity and the soundness of in- 
surance institutions, but also because of their 
effect on the financial policy of the State and 
of its component parts (counties, boroughs, 
parishes, etc.) as well as on the national 
economy of the whole country. 

The Committee first of all outlined the 
three basic principles of the sound investment 
of funds—safety, liquidity and yield; and it 
added that account should also be taken of 
the social and economic utility of invest- 
ments. 

An important part of the experts’ work 
dealt with the classes of investments to be 
regarded as permissible—whether with fixed 
or variable yields, or in real or personal prop- 
erty. The appropriate distribution of the 
investments among the various classes of 


holdings was prescribed; and .a clear defini- 
tion was given of the conditions to be 
observed in their selection, and of the neces- 
sary principles to satisfy the condition of 
safety, for each class of investment. 

The conclusions adopted by the Committee, 
which will be submitted to the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, 
emphasize the two chief aims of a proper 
policy of the administration of social insur- 
ance. In the first place, to safeguard pensions 
and allowances promised to the insured, it is 
not only necessary to conserve the insurance 
holding but to provide for its fruitful utiliza- 
tion. Secondly, the financial help of the in- 
surance funds, co-ordinated with the economic 
and financial policy of the public authorities, 
can make a substantial contribution to the 
economic prosperity of the country and to the 
improvement of the standard of living of the 
workers, by the prevention of unemployment, 
improving health conditions and bousing, and 
by the creation of new means of production. 

Finally, the Committee stated that in the 
administration of the insurance it was 
expedient to call not only on the services of 
particularly qualified experts, but also on 
those of representatives of the employers and 
the workers, 


Ontario Trade-School Regulation Act 
Proclaimed in Effect 


In the Lasour Gazerre for May, 1938, at 
page 502, detailed reference was made to the 
Ontario Trade-School Regulation Act of 1938. 
Recently it was announced by Hon. Dr. L. J. 
Simpson, Ontario Minister of Education, that 
the Act would be in effect on and from Janu- 
ary 2, 1939. 

According to a press report administrative 
regulations have been drawn up under the 
Act, and require that all trade and correspond- 
ence schools as defined by the Act shall be 
registered with the Department of Education 
and that before registration of any school may 
be granted, certain definite information relating 
to courses, accommodation, teachers, salesmen, 
agreements, etc., must be filed with the de- 
partment. 





New provisions affecting the regulation of 
annual paid holidays in France empower the 
Minister of Labour to require undertakings 
belonging to the same branch of industry or 
commerce in a given locality to arrange a rota- 
tion system for the holiday period of the 
several undertakings, thereby minimizing the 
risk of disturbance of production in the branch 
of economic activity concerned. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1938 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics issued 
its Annual Review of Employment for 
1938, containing analyses of the situation in 
various industries and areas of population. 
The survey points out that employment 
during 1937 had reached a particularly high 
level, exceeded only by that of the boom 
year 1929; 1938 saw some slackening of this 
unusually great industrial activity, but em- 
ployment was nevertheless maintained at a 
level higher than that of 1936 and previous 
years of the record, except 1929 and 1930. 
The fluctuations of employment varied in 
the year just passed from those of 1937, when 
general improvement had been indicated not 
only throughout a longer period, but also on 
a larger scale. The 1938 index gained little 
more than three points from the first of the 
year to its peak at October 1, while at the 
end of the twelve months it was only frac- 
tionally higher than it had been at the first 
of January. This situation compared un- 
favourably with the increase of some eight 
points indicated, on the average, from 
January 1 to December 1 in the years since 
1920. In spite of this, the average for the 
twelve months was, as already stated, exceeded 
only by the average indexes for 1937, 1930 
and 1929, while the latest index (for December 
1) was higher than in any other December 
except that of 1937, 1929 and 1928. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the 1938 
index averaged 111-8, as compared with 114-1 
in 1937 and 103:7 in 1936, the previous 
maximum since 1980. The 1938 index was 
calculated upon data received from 10,719 
firms or branches, 128,628 individual reports 
having been tabulated, as compared with 
122,519, or an average of 10,210 in 1937. The 
employees of the co-operating firms ranged 
between 1,001,970 at April 1, and 1,119,291 
at the first of October, averaging 1,069,780 in 
the twelve months. In 1987, the variation in 
the payrolls was from 975,862 at March 1, to 
1,197,647 at the beginning of November, the 
monthly average being 1,085,831. 

In addition to the foregoing, statistics for 
some months of 1938 were collected from a 
number of banks, trust companies and 
brokers, whose employees numbered approxi- 
mately 34,500. The report states that these 
returns will shortly be incorporated in the 
general index. 


Levels of Employment by Industries 


The review discusses the varying levels of 
employment in recent years in the main in- 
dustrial groups and in all industries, and shows 
that manufacturing and transportation have 
been at a uniformly lower level than general 


industrial employment, although in the last 
two years the disparity of manufacturing has 
largely disappeared. Construction, governed 
to some extent by unemployment relief works 
has followed an erratic course. From a level 
greatly above the average from 1929 to 1931, 
it declined precipitately to a point below any 
other industrial division during 1933. Unem- 
ployment relief projects were largely respon- 
sible for the steeply upward movement shown 
by construction in 1934, but as these under- 
takings decreased with a revival of industrial 
activity, construction in 1935 and 19386 was at 
a lower level. However, 1937 saw a moderate 
resumption of activity in the construction 
industries; partly owing to the execution of 
work initiated in the preceding year, and 
partly to an increased program of public 
works, the volume of employment in 1938 
averaged slightly higher than in the preceding 
year. Of the industries in which employment 
is above the general average, mining shows 
the greatest expansion in recent years. In 
trade and services, employment has also been 
maintained at a relatively high level, due 
partly to the stimulus of the tourist trade, 
but also reflecting the growing importance of 
these classes in the industrial distribution of 
the wage-earning population; this development 
has been evident in successive censuses. The 
employment figures for these three groups— 
mining, trade and services—have exerted a 
stabilizing effect upon employment in general, 
and have also had an jmportant influence in 
raising it above the level of the manufac- 
turing, construction, transportation and com- 
munications industries. 


Employment Trends in Manufacturing 


The review contains an analysis of the 
trends of employment in four great divisions 
of manufacturing, in comparison with that in 
manufacturing as a whole. These four indus- 
tries—lumber, pulp and paper, textiles and 
iron and steel—together reported some 56 per 
eent of all persons employed by the manu- 
facturing establishments co-operating in the 
Bureau’s survey of employment for 1988. «The 
lumber industries show sharper seasonal move- 
ments than any of the other three. Of the 
curves for these four industries, that in pulp 
and paper most closely approximates the gen- 
eral average, although in 1937 it did not show 
relatively so much improvement as the general 
curve, while in 19388 the falling-off was more 
pronounced. The contraction following the 
1929 boom was particularly marked in iron 
and steel, which from a point decidedly above 
the manufacturing average in 1929, declined 
more or less continuously and _ precipitately 
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until 1932, during which period there was a 
reduction of over 50 per cent. The recovery 
movement beginning in 1933 gained mo- 
mentum as it proceeded into 19387, but did not 
have sufficient force to raise the iron and 
steel index to a position equal to that of 
most other manufacturing industries in the 
Dominion. During 1938, there were losses 
which lowered the curve from its 19387 posi- 
tion, although it is still considerably above 
the level of other years since 1930. The 
textile industries, though subject to consider- 
able seasonal variation, have exerted a stabiliz- 
ing effect upon general manufacturing, both 
during the boom years and in the period of 
depression. Thus, the textile curve was lower 
than either the pulp or paper or the iron 
and steel curve from 1927 until 1930, since 
when it has been in a more favourable posi- 
tion, being also above the general average for 
manufacturing. 


Comparison with United States 


Another section of the report deals with 
the trends of employment in the United States 
and Canada, and points out that the course 
of employment in manufacturing in the two 
countries shows considerable similarity, al- 
though the Canadian curve is_ generally 
higher than that for the United States. It 
also shows that the downward movement in 
American industry, which set in during the 
summer of 1937, continued uninterruptedly 
until June, 19388, since when considerable 
recovery has been indicated. In Canada, 
manufacturing showed in 1937 almost con- 
tinuous improvement until October 1. Al- 
though the tendency since then has been 
downward, the contractions in employment 
have been on a much smaller scale than in 
the United States. Thus, the index for manu- 
facturing in the Dominion, averaging 111-0 
in 1988, was three per cent less than in 1937. 
During the first eleven months of 1938, the 
American index was 19 per cent below the 
1937 mean. A comparison of employment on 
steam railways in Canada and the United 
States is also given, showing that there has 
also been a similarity in the movements of 
employment in the two countries, but, as in 
manufacturing, employment in the latter dur- 
ing 1938 declined to a much greater extent 
than in the Dominion. 

The Bureau of Statistics’ comparison of the 
employment situation in Canada in 1938 and 
1937 shows that the number on the payrolls 
of the co-operating establishments was higher 
until June, 1938, than in the same period of 
the year before, but from then on industrial 
activity was at a lower level. This deteriora- 
tion was due rather to the failure in employ- 
ment in 1988 to show expansion on a scale 
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commensurate with that of 1937, than to any 
such curtailment from the beginning to the 
end of the year as had characterized the situa- 
tion in the years 1930, 1931 and 19382. At 
December 1, 1938, employment was higher in 
relation to the 1987 level than in any other 
month since July. 


Industrial Analyses of Employment 


A summary of the industrial analyses shows 
that manufacturing gained only slightly from 
the beginning to the end of 1988, as compared 
with an average advance of nearly nine per 
cent from January 1 to December 1 in the 
period 1921-37. The index in this industry, 
while lower than in 1937, was higher than in 
1936, or any other year since 1929. Most 
branches of factory employment reported that 
activity was reduced from the 1937 level, but 
the great majority afforded more employment 
than in 19386. Mining as a whole showed 
slight improvement over 1937, and employment 
in that industry was at its eighteen-year 
maximum; most of the advance took place in 
the metallic ore division. Logging, following 
the exceptional activity of 1937, was at a low 
level during the year just past. In the service 
group, consisting mainly of hotels and res- 
taurants and laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments, employment was slightly more 
active than in 1937, while the volume gf 
employment in trade was practically the same 
as in the preceding year. Communications 
also showed little general change from 1937. 
There was a slight falling-off in that com- 
parison in transportation, but the index for 
that industry showed a small fractional gain 
over 1936. Construction generally was rather 
brisker than in 1937, mainly due to the higher 
level of employment reported in the early 
months of 1938, although improvement over 
the same period of 1937 was indicated at 
November 1 and December 1. Building 
showed no general change as compared with 
the preceding year; highway work afforded 
more employment than in any other year 
since 1934, partly owing to unemployment 
relief projects. On the other hand, railway 
construction and maintenance provided work 
for a smaller number of men than in any of 
the four preceding years. 


Employment in Provinces and Cities 


Employment in the Maritime Provinces, 
Ontario and British Columbia was quieter than 
in 1937, while in Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces the indexes averaged very slightly 
higher. In Quebec, the gain was mainly due 
to an increase in unemployment relief works, 
while that in the Prairie area reflected im- 
provement in the agricultural situation. In all 
five economic areas, employment generally 
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was at a higher level than in 1936 and imme- 
diately preceding years. Throughout the 
various sections of Canada, manufacturing as 
a whole showed curtailment as compared with 
1937, and mining was more active. Among 


the other industrial divisions, less uniformity 


was seen, but logging, transportation and con- 
struction in most areas did not afford so much 
employment. Trade and services generally 
showed a slightly upward movement. 

Statistics are segregated for the eight lead- 
ing industrial cities—Montreal, Quebec, To- 
ronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. Of these, Montreal and 
Quebec showed improvement over 1987, due 
in the main to an increased program of unem- 
ployment relief works; while the activity con- 
nected with the Eucharistic Congress during 
the summer also helped the situation in 
Quebec. The remaining six of the above cities 
reported curtailment, the percentage losses 
varying from 0°6 in Toronto to 5°5 in 
Windsor. If the figures for the two Quebec 
centres are eliminated from the cities’ total, 
the percentage reduction in the other muni- 
cipalities closely approximates that in the 
Dominion as a whole. With the exception of 
Windsor, employment in each of these eight 
centres was below the general level in Canada, 
but this discrepancy was rather less in 1938 
than it had been in 1937. The general index 
for 1937 had been lowered by the employment 
level in the cities, while in 1938 the reverse 
was the case, an index from which the cities’ 
figures are excluded showing a falling-off of 
4-1 points, as compared with that of 2-3 
points in the general index. The general 
level of employment in manufacturing, com- 
munications, trade, services and construction 
in the larger cities, the report continues, has 
not yet reached a level equal to that in other 
parts of Canada; the most outstanding differ- 
ence in this comparison, as in 1937, was in 
construction. On the other hand, the cities’ 
employment index for transportation in recent 
years was above the Canada figure. 

The Annual Review of Employment, con- 
taining considerable textual analysis of the 
situation in 1938, together with numerous 
charts and tables of index numbers, may be 
obtained from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The price is 25 cents. 





IlIness Among Employed and Unemployed 
Workers In U.S.A. 

According to data recently released from 
the National Health Survey—a project con- 
ducted by the United States Public Health 
Service with financial aid from the Works 
Progress Administration—“workers who are 
unfortunate enough to be without jobs are 


under the additional handicap of having 
proportionately more illnesses than workers 
who have jobs.” ‘This is one of the import- 
ant findings of the National Health Survey, 
preliminary tabulations of which reveal that 
unemployed workers (15-64 years of age) are 
twice as likely to be disabled by illness on 
a given winter day as are employed workers. 

The following paragraphs are extracted from 
the summary of the report: 


That illness is an important reason for loss 
of job is commonly recognized. Each year many 
workers are laid off as a result of industrial 
accident and chronic disease. It is also true 
that unemployment may result in illness. Ill- 
ness, of course, results when unemployment 
leads to continued privation. But, even when 
unemployment does not result in privation, 
the change in pace, mental and physical, in- 
duced by such a state, as well as fears for the 
future, may have serious pathological conse- 
quences. 

No attempt is made here to trace the causal 
relationship between illness and unemployment. 
It is obvious, however, that whether illness 
is the cause or the effect of unemployment, 
the excess of such illness among the unemployed 
constitutes a serious problem, especially since 
this group is least able to meet the cost of 
illness. 

Nor is the excess of illness among workers 
without jobs confined to a few population 
groups. Such excess was found to obtain in 
high as well as in low income groups and 
among workers in professions as well as among 
unskilled laborers. Excessive illness was the 
lot of jobless workers whether young or old 
and of unemployed women as well as of un- 
employed men.’ 

The highest illness rates were found among 
workers in the high age groups, in the low 
income classes, and among unskilled laborers. 
Yet in none of these groups was found the 
greatest proportionate difference between the 
illness rates of the unemployed and those of 
the employed worker. The difference in rates 
between employed and unemployed workers is 
proportionately greatest in the age group, 25- 
44; in the income class, $1,000-$2,000; and in 


the occupational class, dealers and _ other 
proprietors. 
It is not surprising that common colds, 


bronchitis, and influenza, or the minor respirat- 
ory diseases (so-called), were responsible for 
one-third of all illnesses experienced on a 
given day by workers, employed and _ un- 
employed, in the winter of 1935-36. It is 
perhaps significant, however, that two jobless 
workers were disabled (on the day of the 
canvass) from these diseases for every em- 
ployed worker so disabled. And although or- 
thopedic impairments and nervous and mental] 
diseases were responsible for relatively few 
illnesses among workers on the day of the 
canvass, these diseases respectively disabled 
9 and 17 jobless workers for every two 
employed workers thus disabled. 


The findings summarized above are derived 
from preliminary tabulations of the reports 
from eight large cities in various sections of 
the country ; white workers only are considered 
in this bulletin. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, NOVEMBER 


An HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on December 1 was 11,173, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,096,434 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
November was 1,920, having an aggregate 
membership of 242,815 persons, 13-7 per cent 
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of whom were without employment on De- 
cember 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the beginning of December, 1938, 
as reported by Employers 


Industrial employment has almost invariably 
shown a decline at December 1 in the years 
since 1920. The customary curtailment was in- 
dicated at the beginning of the present month, 
but this involved a percentage loss in per- 
sonnel that was below the average in the 
experience of the last seventeen years, while 
the number of workers laid-off was also de- 
cidedly smaller than at December 1, 1987. 
Data were tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 11,173 employers, whose 
staffs were reduced from 1,102,679 in the pre- 
ceding month to 1,096,434 at the beginning of 
December, 1938. This decrease of 6,245 per- 
sons lowered the index number from 114.6 
per cent of the 1926 average at November 1 
to 114-0 at the date under review, when it was 
slightly over six per cent below the December 
1, 1937, index of 121-6. Since the falling-off 
from the preceding month was less than 
normal, the seasonally-adjusted index showed 
an advance, rising from 109-7 at November 1, 
1938, to 111-3 at the beginning of December. 


In recent years since 1920, the crude index 
at December 1 has been as follows:—1938, 
114-0; 1937, 121-6; 1936, 110-1; 1935, 104-6; 
1934, 98:9; 1933, 91-8; 1932, 83-2; 1931, 99-1; 
1930, 108-5; 1929, 119-1; 1928, 116-7 and 1927, 
108-1. 

Manufacturing as a whole, (notably of food, 
lumber and textile products), communications, 
transportation and construction showed sea- 
sonal recessions at December 1, 1938, those in 
construction and maintenance being most 
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pronounced; the shrinkage in factory employ- 
ment was less-than-average, according to the 
experience of the years, 1921-1937. On the 
other hand, substantial improvement was re- 
corded in tobacco and iron and steel works, 
and in logging, coal-mining and retail trade. 
The gains in the last three were seasonal in 
character. 

The staffs of the 10,459 firms making returns 
for December 1, 1937, had aggregated 1,159,727, 
a decline of 34,444 from the preceding month; 
the loss in employment in construction then 
recorded had been on a particularly large 
scale. 

Employment by Economic Areas 


In Quebec and Alberta the trend of em- 
ployment was upward at December 1; firms 
in Saskatchewan laid off the largest number 
of persons. Except in the Prairie Provinces, 
industrial activity generally was less than at 
the beginning of December of last year. 


Maritime Provinces—In this area, improve- 
ment was indicated in iron and steel manufac- 
turing and in shipping, railway construction 
and maintenance, trade and logging, but food, 
lumber and pulp and paper plants and building 
and highway construction reported curtailment, 
that in the last-named being most pronounced. 
Returns were furnished by 810 firms employ- 
ing 80,560 workers, as against 82,592 at Novem- 
ber 1. This loss was rather smaller than that 
noted at the same date in 1937, but exceeded 
the average recorded at December 1 in the 
years, 1921-1937. The index at the latest date, 
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standing at 109-8, was lower than at the 
beginning of December in either 1936 or 1937, 
but was higher than at that date in imme- 
diately preceding years. 


At December 1, 1987, the 718 reporting 


establishments had 88,478 employees, as com- ° 


pared with 91,909 in the preceding month. 


Quebec—There was an advance in Quebec, 
according to statements from 2,810 employers 
of 344,421 persons, or 5,564 more than at the 
first of November. The index rose from 119-7 
at November 1 to 121-7 at December 1, 1988, 
when it was nearly eight points lower than at 
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seasonal improvement in the logging industry 
was on a much smaller scale than at December 
1, 1937. Statistics for that date had been 
tabulated from 2,513 firms in Quebec with a 
combined payroll of 361,048 persons; this was a 
decrease of 2,587 from their November 1, 1937, 
staffs. 

Ontario —Employment in Ontario showed a 
seasonal contraction at December 1, 1938, but 
this was on a much smaller scale than that 
noted at the same date of last year, being also 
below the average decline at the beginning of 
December in the years since 1920. Improve- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they repcrted during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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that date in 1937. Manufacturing reported 
curtailment as compared with November 1, 
1938; the largest losses were those of a seasonal 
character in the lumber and textile divisions, 
while tobacco and iron and steel factories 
were busier. Mining, services, transportation, 
building and railway construction were season- 
ally slacker. On the other hand, logging, trade 
and highway work recorded increased em- 
ployment, that in the last-named being partly 
due to unemployment relief projects. The 


ment was noted, on the whole, 
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in manufac- 
turing, largely in the tobacco and iron and 
steel industries, while there were contractions 
in lumber, food, textile, electrical appliance, 
electric light and power and some other divi- 
sions. Among the non-manufacturing in- 
dustries, logging, metallic ore mining and trade 
reported increased employment. Communica- 
tions, transportation and construction, how- 
ever, showed seasonal curtailment. The 4,847 
employers making returns for December 1, 
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1938, had a staff of 448,275, compared with 
450,703 at the beginning of November. The 
index, at 114-4, compared unfavourably with 
that of 125-8 at the same date in 1937; the 
4,632 establishments whose reports were then 
compiled had 490,413 persons on their paylists. 

Prairie Provinces—Seasonal declines were 
indicated in the Prairie Provinces at the date 
under review, when the 1,572 co-operating 
firms reported they had released 5,915 workers, 
reducing their staffs to 132,411 at December 1; 
this reduction was smaller than at the same 
date in any of the three preceding years, but 
slightly exceeding the average loss indicated 
at December 1 in the period, 1921-1937. Retail 
trade, coal mining and logging showed seasonal 
improvement, and there was recovery in iron 
and steel plants, resulting in an upward move- 
ment in manufacturing as a whole. On the 
other hand, transportation and construction 
afforded less employment, the losses in per- 
sonnel in the latter being considerable. In- 
dustrial activity at the beginning of December 


was at a rather higher level than at the same 
date in 1937; data were then received from 
1,499 establishments with 128,315 employees, 
compared with 135,549 at the first of Novem- 
ber, 1987. 


British Columbia. — Further contractions 
were reported in British Columbia, in accord- 
ance with the movement almost invariably 
noted at the beginning of December in. this 
record of eighteen years. There were gains in 
logging, shipping and retail trade, but manu- 
facturing was slacker, chiefly in food factories, 
and mining and construction also released em- 
ployees. A larger decrease had been noted at 
December 1, 1937, but the index was then 
rather higher. The 1,134 firms making returns 
for the date under review had 90,767 em- 
ployees, as compared with 92,201 in their pre- 
ceding statement. At December 1, 1937, 1,097 
employers had reported a staff of 91,473 per- 
sons. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Canada 
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Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
100-4 79-8 91-5 94-9 78-9 
103-4 89-5 100-5 100-8 84-8 
102-3 93-9 99-5 98-6 86-7 
89-0 90-8 94-1 91-1 88-7 
93-7 93-9 98-6 96-7 96-7 
95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°8 
93-4 92-4 93-3 89-3 85-4 
106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 
107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 
115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101-5 
109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91:3 
106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 
127-3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 
122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 
115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 97-8 
112-3 114°5 116-2 91-7 96-4 
108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 
103-6 107-4 109-6 89-4 100-2 
107-3 112-6 109-9 91-5 102-8 
110-9 120-4 112-5 97-0 105-1 
116-7 119-9 114-0 99-8 108-0 
112-6 117-8 111-2 104-9 107-1 
113-2 118-1 115-0 112-2 112-0 
114-5 121-6 115-8 113-2 111-3 
112-6 119-7 115-0 108-1 107-5 
109-8 121-7 114- 103-5 105-8 
7-4 30-8 41-3 12-2 8-3 


Ps a ec ee ee ee ee eee Sena nS oe 
Norg.—The “‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review 
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Employment by Cities 


Lessened activity was indicated in Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa and Hamilton; in Quebec 
City and Winnipeg little change on the whole 
was shown, while firms in Windsor and Van- 
couver reported increased employment, the 
gain in the former being considerable. The 
indexes in Montreal, Quebec and Vancouver 
were higher than at December 1, 1937; in 
Ottawa, the situation was practically un- 
changed, while in the other centres above 
enumerated, employment was at a lower level. 


Montreal—There was a considerable decline 
from the preceding month in the employment 
afforded in Montreal by the 1,628 co-operating 
firms, whose staffs were reduced by 1,477 per- 
sons to 163,574 at the beginning of December. 
Manufacturing on the whole reported a con- 
traction; the losses taking place mainly in 
textile, clay, glass and stone and iron and steel 
plants. Construction work also showed curtail- 
ment, while there were substantial gains in re- 


tail trade. A larger decrease had been noted 
at the same date of last year, and the index of 
employment was then slightly lower than that 
of 106-2 at the latest date. The 1,418 estab- 
lishments furnishing returns for December 1, 
1937, had reported 156,790 men and women on 
their paylists. 

Quebec—lIndustrial activity in Quebec City 
showed little general change, according to the 
200 employers whose returns were received, and 
who had 16,501 employees at December 1. 
There were contractions since November 1, 
1938, in manufacturing, mainly of leather 
products, and transportation, services and 
building were also slacker. On the other hand, 
improvement was shown in road work and 
retail trade; the gain in the former occurred 
mainly in unemployment relief projects. A 
considerable recession had been indicated at 
the beginning of December in 1937, when the 
index was much lower; statements had then 
been received from 177 concerns with 13,248 
persons on their payroll. 


Tasie II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Dees 19222 sae De) aie erase seein ws 102-7 
Dees; 1923.0. eee OER ee Ue ee 99-7 
Deen hy 19245 Fuss 94-3 99-6 96-6 
Deeside 1925.) cys 98-3 95-4 100-4 
Dec. 1, 1926....5...5.. 101-9 102-3 103-8 
Deesity'1927 sso e 108-7 119-9 110-5 
Dec. 1, 1928........... 113-0 122-1 120-5 
Dee. 1, 1929........... 117-1 127-1 122-9 
Deed} 1930... eee. 108-6 128-0 113-8 
Dee 19381. 96-7 108-7 104-8 
Dee.\8;, 1932. 20d .aies 85:1 95:9 91-2 
Decwds'1933i4 sacar): 84-5 92-9 92-0 
Dees, 1934. 3.0 Reals 86-7 92-4 97-1 
Dees 193d.) aceon 91-9 99-0 100-8 
Dee. 1, 1936........... 98-3 95-2 105-7 
ATL 19S Leese 90-4 92-0 103-4 
Feb ud iiss a celeeedht ors 91-8 91-7 101-9 
Mary satis... Poe 92-6 92-7 103-2 
Aprilipad }.i2 3/2 be ahi 96-8 93-3 105-8 
May. val; «.'. beets 101-1 97-6 107-4 
SUNG AO) i ee eeermets 105-2 101-6 108-7 
July sel ee ae 105-5 106-4 109-5 
Aug itil. eis... 105-2 108-6 107-8 
Sept pid onic Pere pee 107-6 116-0 110-0 
Oct es ease 107-4 107-2 112-6 
Noyes tee Oee 106-4 103-8 112-7 
Dees i102 5..3 0) See 104-3 99-3 111-9 
Jang wil, Oss seen 99-0 100-0 108-4 
Heb: chk iis. ecctctte: 97-5 97-9 106-1 
Mar ned cies ec ceent 5 98-5 99-7 105-6 
Aprilia ccs eee 100-6 100-4 106-0 
May will its 25 Se cites 104-5 103-8 106-3 
TUNG HHL SSH. bs seaetivee 107-3 103-8 106-7 
July gl oo; Poe 106-4 109-1 107-4 
AUS OLS cc bs mitt oye 104-7 109-6 105-6 
Sept. 1..... ea edn ha 106-6 110-2 108-1 
Oote ttl 52S eAeee 108-2 117-1 109-4 
Now.tl 3s. cot sete 107-1 119-1 109-6 
Deets). 2501 Skane 106-2 119-2 108-8 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Dee. 1, 
A9S8 <0 Sle ee eee 15-1 1-5 12-7 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

PPA SS ht SOR TN ey a eRe et Mea 8 100-1 78-5 
100-4 BALD legates Sot ures 90-3 84-9 
98-3 SA Le vaueL ner Aly 85°5 90-0 
96-3 93°3 92-9 93-7 95°8 
99-9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116°8 102-8 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-7 94-0 72-3 93-2 98-3 
92-6 76°6 63-7 82-2 85°8 
95-4 80-0 78-2 83-3 84-9 
96-0 86-1 77:9 87-1 89-0 
103-6 100-4 118-7 94-1 100-3 
104-3 101-7 129-4 94-7 106-0 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
112-7 117-7 135-0 97-6 117-3 
113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
114-4 117-3 146-2 97-6 117-9 
111-7 119-4 154-1 98-0 115-0 
105-2 116-2 153-1 95-4 109-5 
104-9 109-8 147-8 92-0 108-4 
101-4 107-9 154-3 89-3 105-3 
99-7 106-1 153-1 89-6 104-2 
101-7 106-4 148-9 89-6 104-6 
103-0 107-2 148-9 91-6 105-9 
106-3 106-6 146-0 92-8 106-4 
106-8 109-9 128-8 95-2 111-0 
107-7 168-3 105-2 95-2 112-2 
109-0 109-2 121-1 96-5 114-9 
108-3 104-1 126-7 96:3 114-7 
106-1 103-8 130-6 94-7 110-4 
105-6 102-4 148-2 94-6 110-6 
1:3 3-0 1-9 3-8 3-3 


reer nrace rraassrn re rere n a 
Norz:—The “‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Toronto—Decreases in personnel were re- 
corded in Toronto by 1,636 firms, who em- 
ployed 187,448 workers, as compared with 
138,451 at the beginning of November. Trade 
showed noteworthy improvement, and hotels 
and restaurants were also more active. Manu- 
facturing as a whole, however, was seasonally 
dull, the textile and electrical apparatus groups 
reporting the greatest reductions; construction 
was also quieter. Similar losses had been re- 
gistered at December 1 of last year, but the 
index of employment then was a few points 
higher than that of 108-8 at the latest date. 
For December 1, 1937, 1,562 establishments 
had made returns, showing that they employed 
139,312 men and women, compared with 140,- 
269 at. November 1. 


Ottawa.—There was a slight falling-off in 
Ottawa, where manufacturing, communications 
and services reported moderate curtailment. 
Trade, however, was rather busier. Two hun- 
dred and fourteen firms recorded a combined 
payroll of 14,190 workers, as against 14,272 in 


their last report. Employment was at approx- 
imately the same level as at the beginning of 
December, 1987, although the decline then 
indicated by 204 employers of 13,961 persons 
had been on a much larger scale. 


Hamilton—A decrease occurred in Hamil- 
ton, where an aggregate force of 32,944 em- 
ployees was reported by the 310 firms furnish- 
ing data, who had a staff of 33,431 at Novem- 
ber 1. Manufacturing as a whole was slacker, 
the losses taking place mainly in food and iron 
and steel plants. Transportation, trade and 
building, on the other hand, reported some im- 
provement. The index, at 102.4, was decidedly 
lower than at the same date of a year ago, 
despite the fact that a much larger loss had 
then been recorded by the 294 co-operating 
establishments, whose payrolls had aggregated 
37,466 men and women. 


Windsor-—There was a further advance in 
Windsor, mainly in iron and steel works, while 
other divisions showed little general change. 


Tasie III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








All 
—_— Indus- Manf Log. 
tries 

Dec PLO ete aes oes 88-3 85-8 110-5 
Decl OZ 6s sys wee we Hee 96°3 94-9 152-9 
Deemks 1923. 20h. «cts dees 96-9 95-5 148-4 
Deewd, 1924. mine 0s. ee ee 91:9 88-7 153-6 
Deh hs 1975 oe. 8 Se 96-5 95-3 139-3 
Deck; 1926. 8.26 4.5 8. 102-3 101-5 139-2 
DGends USAT strated . fabs Mates 108-1 104-3 182-7 
Decal, 1928808 vii4.. Bet! 116-7 112-9 178-1 
Decsl,; 1929s ee eA Ah oe 119-1 112-8 212-3 
Deca 'h,) 1930: sy.0m sentient. 108-5 100-6 106-5 
Deceit; 1931 2 Ok... 4. ads 99-1 89-6 73-1 
Dee shy 19s2 veya. er ae 83-2 80-3 56-2 
Dec wt, 1933 tee asd BAM 91-8 84-4 166-5 
Dead, 198408 Ba oct vets 98-9 91-3 198-6 
DECHEE 190 SAE oo hee ea: 104-6 101-4 183-5 
Decorate 1936 tees cit.. Bee 110-1 107-0 265-7 
Pan. wae 1037, eee Ee 103-8 102-4 242-1 
F@DOEY 2.4. SSEGE wake « Geld 104-1 105-3 244-4 
Maral 08 ARs Ae ttt 102-8 107-6 193 «3 
Apriple sobs petit ado ks 103-0 110-8 132-5 
Ge as Ee AS Cae Be ease 106-3 113-8 86-7 
Fanon sy OV IAL. tebe OE 114:3 117-9 109-1 
July obs oct . AGL eahoaelh 119-1 119-0 125-0 
AUS DE cose IOP cists, tt 120-0 118-1 124-7 
Septah) Wh wee. leak 123-2 121-2 143 -4 
Ooceels ia ctl keel! Hie 125-7 121-7 208-5 
INGVBLE. occ sh GRE sc hk « Bt! 125-2 119-0 306-3 
COHEN one BE fc lie. Seats 121-6 116-3 355-4 
JOR 0, 1908.2. ELE srt © dorakd 113-4 108-6 323-6 
Uo 1 Ae 2G A ie a 110-4 110-3 290-7 
Marlins cot eeire «bes ae 107-8 110-5 212-7 
ALDER. ss steels ccchic aban 105-0 110-8 115-0 
Mayah. 0. 4). BeeE Ss. AVES 107-4 110-6 97-5 
DUNO HE. 021s TBs ss cha eck 111-9 112-3 93-6 
DULY. PBscne hs RsVaass bs dd 113-5 111-8 86-1 
AUR Bhi). o3 0 eR ed oh Nhs 112-1 110-0 59-6 
Dental. acd Re OR. nick « wth 115-1 113-8 58-6 
Oct. there. ts ei eke Bak 116-7 112-5 78-8 
Novail.b ds 2 eRie.. BAe 114-6 110-9 130-8 
DECBh, act. chun teen ae 114-0 110-1 166-4 

Relative Weight of Em- 

ployment by Industries as 
at Dec. I, 19383)... 5 «bec 100-0 51-7 4-4 


Min Comm Trans Constr. Serv. Trade 
102-5 89-2 98-7 69-4 78-0 95-5 
107-5 87-2 106-5 75-2 79-9 96-2 
110-8 91-1 105-1 76:7 88-7 96-0 
103-8 94-0 99-9 71°5 89-5 98-3 
101-3 96-8 101-4 78-7 90-6 103-1 
109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 

99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103-7 117-8 
105-5 81-0 79°8 94-6 108-8 119-1 
122-9 79°8 80-1 100:-3 115-2 126-0 
131-1 81-0 84-0 95-9 116-3 131-1 
150-3 81-7 86-5 80-1 122-4 136-0 
145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
147-6 79-8 80:7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
146-0 81-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
153 -6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 
153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 
159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 
163-9 90-5 90-4 144-3 135-4 133-4 
161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 
162-3 85-9 84-1 104-2 130-6 139-6 
155-2 85-1 82-0 81-9 132-5 141-7 
154-3 82-9 79-6 71-6 128-4 127-9 
153-9 82-2 79-0 71-4 127-1 126-0 
151-3 82-5 78-5 71-6 129-8 127-1 
149-7 82-5 83-9 88-2 131-9 131-3 
153-3 84-7 84-9 114-5 135-3 131-5 
154-5 87-2 86-3 124-9 146-1 133 -3 
153-6 88-2 86-9 128-0 143-5 132-1 
157-4 88-3 88-7 133-8 146-7 131-0 
160-8 87-2 90-1 143-5 136-1 134-5 
163-4 85-5 87-9 122-5 132-8 135-6 
163-3 84-0 85-0 112-5 131-7 139-7 

7:0 2-1 9-4 11-5 2-6 11-3 





Nore:—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated si to the 
total number of all employees reported i in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Statements were tabulated from 192 employers 
with 20,376 workers, compared with 17,953 in 
the preceding month. A slackening had been 
indicated at December 1, 1937, when state- 
ments had been received from 179 firms with 
20,886 employees. The index then, however, 
was about five points higher. 

Winnipeg —Employment showed a small re- 
cession in Winnipeg, according to data received 
from 504 establishments employing 40,794 
persons, as compared with 40,841 at November 
1. <A substantial reduction took place in 
manufacturing, mainly in food plants; there 
were also declines in communications, trans- 
portation and construction, while retail trade 
showed greatly heightened activity of a sea- 
sonal character, and services were also brisker. 
The general index, at 94-6, was fractionally 
lower than at the same date of last year, when 
a large decrease had been recorded by the 489 
concerns furnishing data, whose working forces 
had aggregated 41,096. 


Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver was 
slightly brisker, according to 474 employers of 
36,031 workers, as compared with 35,968 in the 


preceding month. Manufacturing reported 
some improvement, mainly in iron and steel 
and lumber products, and transportation and 
trade also afforded more employment; on the 
other hand, construction showed curtailment. 
A loss had been reported at the beginning of 
December, 1937, when 462 firms had employed 
35,478 men and women; the index then was 
slightly lower than that of 110.6 reported at 
the latest date. 
Index numbers 
Table 2. 
Employment by Industries 


by cities are given in 


Manufacturing—A seasonal recession in em- 
ployment was reported at December 1 in 
manufacturing establishments, 6,217 of which 
employed 561,191 operatives, compared with 
565,527 at November 1. This decrease of 0°8 
per cent was smaller than the average loss in- 
dicated at the beginning of December in the 
experience of the seventeen preceding years 
for which data are available. The index, after 
correction for seasonal movement, therefore 
showed an advance from the preceding month, 
standing at 111-4 at December 1, as compared 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 











Industries 1Relative| Dec. 1 

Weight 1938 
Manufacturing? =< ccmui setae icine eeteree 51:7 110-1 
Animal products—edible............ 2-4 133-8 
Fuarjand products... ot ee 0-4 96-5 
Leather and products............... 2-0 105-0 
Boots and shoesite ses ceeslte ete cs 1-3 103-2 
Lumber and products............... 3-5 72-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-8 59-5 
Blarnitr ey eee hay ene ah! eo ae 0:7 88-4 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 99-8 
Musical instruments........ Lak Cae eae 0-1 50:3 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-4 121-5 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-0 107-2 
Pulp and ‘paper. J) ees ts cnet 2-6 93-6 
Paper produets-e bee ean oe nee 1-0 136-4 
Printing and publishing............ 2-4 114-6 
Rubber productsuwies.sselsecche ste os 1-2 105-6 
Textile products: ethane acc oe e: 9-6 120-0 
hread, yarn and cloth........... 3°7 131-2 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 1-8 97-2 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 0-7 132-0 
Artificial silk and silk goods....... 0-9 494-8 
Hosiery and knit goods............ 1:8 122-7 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3-1 112-7 
Other textile products............. 1-0 104-3 
TPORaccos. Powe wey scien eens ce satees 1-1 141-5 
Beverages 22 teres. tee eee thes eae 0:8 168-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-7 157:3 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 0-9 85-0 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 131-7 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-6 130-8 
Tron and steel products.............. 11-7 97-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. . 1:3 113-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles) . . 1-1 116-9 
Agricultural implements........... 0:5 61-6 
Mand vehiclesii..2) eee 66. ae 5-1 91-3 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-1 159-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 0-3 80-5 
Heating appliances.?................ 0:4 129-8 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).... 0-6 100:3 
Foundry and machine shop products. 0:5 106-7 
Other iron and steel products........ 1:9 103-3 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 2-2 155-3 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 1:5 152-3 
Miscellaneous ls etic ae Nes Ee 0:5 139-1 


Nov. 1 Dee. 1 Dec. 1 Dee. 1 Dec. 1 Dee. 1 
1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 
110-9 116-3 107-0 101-4 91-3 84-4 
133-4 136-8 128-4 115-4 108-9 101-0 

95-1 93-4 95-5 101-5 89- 88-7 
106-1 102-8 106-0 103-8 94-3 86-8 
104-5 101-3 103-2 102-6 92-3 87-7 
T7°7 79°9 77°7 63-8 64-5 59-0 
66-5 63-8 67-2 57-2 52-5 46-0 
88-8 92-0 90-3 85-4 78-1 79-1 
104-8 120-3 100-8 9u-2 90-7 76-5 
53-5 52-2 50-2 51:8 52-3 44-4 
134-7 122-3 122-5 114-7 103-7 103-1 
107-5 111-8 105-5 98-7 94-7 88-1 
96-9 103-8 96-7 87-4 83-4 74-1 
136-0 138-8 127-9 118-1 109-4 103-7 
111-7 113-0 109-5 106-9 104-5 101-4 
103-1 111-6 101-2 98-3 92-3 89-2 
122-6 126-6 120-8 117-0 107-1 103-5 
130-4 143-2 136-2 136-9 121-2 116-6 
96-7 105-5 97-8 97-8 86-3 88-3 
129-9 150-2 150-0 142-4 123-9 130-7 
497-1 535-2 §17-2 538-7 476-7 427-3 
124-9 128-7 128-2 127-6 117-6 120-2 
118-7 116-9 109-0 99-4 94-2 88-8 
107-1 102-0 97-7 94-5 87-7 81-9 
96-4 141-5 119-5 144-1 122-7 119-9 
166-9 161-6 157-2 141-0 137-1 115-9 
159-6 157-4 143-7 135-5 122-4 114-8 
89-3 92-9 2:3 75°8 68-9 57-7 
137-9 128-4 117-5 116-2 113-1 104-9 
136-0 152-9 125-0 124-5 111-3 96-3 
93-9 108-7 92-1 86-8 71-4 63-0 
115-4 139-2 120-9 115-7 92-3 74-3 
113-7 133-3 110-4 93-6 83-3 68-3 
60-7 74-4 51-8 52-5 39-1 30-6 
84-6 100-0 87-1 83-7 67-8 63-3 
132-5 159-1 140-5 120-0 69-8 61-3 
72-0 79-9 61-0 59-5 52-2 43-2 
139-5 126-8 121-6 105-3 92-8 84-7 
96-8 123-4 85-6 89-5 61°5 51-3 
106-3 120-0 104-7 94-8 77-1 64-7 
103-7 112-3 95-3 87-2 77-4 68-8 
155-6 158-3 140-4 125-8 110-4 93-8 
156-1 151-4 142-5 137-5 132-2 125-9 
146-0 133-2 133-5 125-0 119-2 103-6 


1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table III. 
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with the seasonally-adjusted index of 109-9 
at November 1. On the other hand, the crude 
index, based on the 1926 average as 100, de- 
clined from 110-9 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber to 110-1 at the date under review, when 
it was slightly over six points lower than at 
December 1, 1937; with this exception, the 
latest index is higher than at the same date 
in any other year since 1929. 

Tobacco works reported considerably height- 
ened activity at the beginning of December, 
and there was also important improvement in 
iron and steel plants. On the other hand, 


there were reductions (in most cases of a ~ 


seasonal character) in the food, lumber, textile, 
electric light and power, clay, glass and stone, 
electrical apparatus and some other industries. 

The unadjusted indexes of factory employ- 
ment (based on the 1926 average as 100), have 
been as follows at December 1 in recent 
years: 1938, 110-1; 1937, 116°3; 1986, 107-0; 
1935, 101-4; 1934, 91-3; 1933, 84-4; 1932, 80-3; 
1931, 89:6; 1930, 100-6; 1929, 112-8; 1928, 
112-9 and 1927, 104:3. 

Animal Products—Edible—There was a 
moderate increase in this industry, meat-pack- 
ing factories and dairies being rather slightly 
slacker, while some improvement was indicated 
in fish-preserving plants. There was an ad- 
vance of 87 in the staffs of the 308 firms 
making returns, who had 25.811 employees. 
Although this gain compared favourably with 
the decrease recorded at the same date in 1937, 
employment was then at a rather higher level. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
industry showed a loss at the beginning of 
December, occurring largely in boot and shoe 
factories. Statements were tabulated from 314 
manufacturers, employing 21,527 persons, as 
compared with 21,739 at November 1. Much 
greater reductions had been noted at Decem- 
ber 1, 1937, when the index was over two points 
lower. 

Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtailment 
of operations on a smaller scale than at the 
beginning of December, 1937, took place in 
this group; the reductions were principally in 
rough and dressed lumber mills, but vehicle 
and other wood-using factories were also 
quieter. Data were received from 904 lumber 
firms, whose staffs declined from 41,296 workers 
at November 1, to 38,3875 at December 1. The 
index was lower than at the same date a year 
ago. 

Plant Products—Edible—There was a 
seasonal contraction of 3,991 employees in the 
vegetable food factories whose returns were 
received; they reported a combined working 
force of 36,913 operatives. The decrease took 
place chiefly in canneries, but flour and cereal 
mills and bread and bakery factories were also 


slacker. The largest losses, on the whole, were 
in Ontario. The index of employment at 
December 1, 1938, was fractionally lower than 
at the beginning of December, 1937. 


Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 641 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls declined by 288 per- 
sons to 65,748 at the beginning of December. 
Employment was not quite so brisk as at the 
same date in 1937, although a larger loss had 
then occurred. Improvement took place at 
the date under review in printing and publish- 
ing establishments, while pulp and paper mills 
released employees. The largest reductions in 
personnel were in the Maritime Provinces. 


Rubber Products—Curtailment was reported 
in the rubber group. The working forces of 
the 54 co-operating establishments stood at 
13,203, compared with 13,254 at November 1. 
A substantial decline had been shown at the 
corresponding date in 1937, but the level of 
employment was then higher. 


Textile Products—There was a seasonal re- 
cession in employment in these industries; 
most of this occurred in clothing, headwear and 
knitting factories, while cotton and woollen 
mills showed somewhat greater activity. Re- 
turns were compiled from 1,150 manufacturers 
employing 104,118 workers, or 2.232 fewer than 
in the preceding month. This was a rather 
larger loss than that recorded at the begin- 
ning of December, 1937, when the index was 
6-6 points higher. 

Tobacco—Employment in tobacco factories 
greatly advanced. An aggregate payroll of 
11,670 persons was indicated by the 45 co- 
operating firms, compared with 7,949 at the 
beginning of November. Smaller gains, on the 
whole, had been shown at the same date in 
1937, but the index was then the same as at 
the date under review. 


Beverages—Moderate improvement was in- 
dicated in the production of beverages, accord- 
ing to 141 manufacturers with 8,951 employees, 
compared with 8,844 at November 1. Employ- 
ment was rather more active than at the same 
date in 1987. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal reductions occurred in this industry, 
473 persons being released by the 213 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 9,453 on 
their payrolls. A downward tendency had also 
been in evidence at December 1, 1937, but 
the volume of employment then was greater. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—A falling- 
off was indicated in the chemical group at 
December 1, according to data received from 
290 firms having 18,235 employees, as compared 
with 18,495 in the preceding month. A loss 
had also been noted at the beginning of De- 
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cember, 1937, when employment was at prac- 
tically the same level as at the date under 
review. 


Electric Light and Power—There was a sub- 
stantial decrease in employment in electric 
current plants, 99 of which had 16,661 em- 
ployees, or 789 fewer than at November 1. 
A smaller recession had been reported at the 
beginning of December, 1937, but the index 
number then was a few points lower. 


Electrical Appliances—A decline was noted 
in electrical apparatus plants; 126 manufac- 
turers employed 17,718 persons, as compared 
with 18,416 in their last report. Employment 
at December 1, 1937, was at a much higher 
level than at the date under review, although 
the reductions then reported had involved 
rather more workers. 


Iron and Steel Products—There was con- 
siderable improvement in employment in iron 
and steel factories; the rolling mill, heating 
appliance and sheet metal groups reported 
lowered activity, while automobile and other 
land vehicle, shipbuilding, general machinery, 
structural iron and steel, wire and some other 
plants were decidedly busier. There was an 
increase of 4,358 in the staffs of the 916 co- 
operating manufacturers, who employed 127,167. 
The general level of employment in this group 
was decidedly lower than at the same date 
in the preceding year, although curtailment 
had then been indicated. © 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—A slight de- 
cline occurred in this division at the beginning 
of December, according to data received from 
184 employers of 24,442 persons, as compared 
with 24,490 in the preceding month. The 
index was rather lower than at December 1, 
1937, despite the fact’ that larger loss had then 
been registered. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a decrease in the manufacture of non-metallic 
mineral products; 101 firms employed 12,307 
workers, or 307 fewer than at the beginning of 
November. Activity in this group was slightly 
higher than at December 1, 1937, when some 
improvement had been noted. 


Logging 


Continued advances were shown in logging, 
in which activity increased in all provinces. 
Statements. were tabulated from 388 logging 
camps having 48,022 employees, or 10,274 more 
than in their last report. This gain was smaller 
than that registered at the same date in 1937, 
but approximated the average increase from 
November to December in the years since 
1920. The index was decidedly lower than at 
December 1, 1937. 


Mining 

Coal__Employment in coal mines increased 
at the beginning of December, 646 persons 
being added to the payrolls of the 106 co- 
operating operators, who had 26,007 employees. 
There was improvement in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. A larger advance had been shown at 
the corresponding date in 1937, and the index 
number then was about three points higher. 

Metallic Ores—There was a decrease in 
employment in metallic ore mines; 394 work- 
ers were laid off since November 1 by the 
233 employers from whom information was 
received, and who had 40,801 persons on 
their pay lists. A reduction had also been 
indicated in December, 1937, when the num- 
ber on the staffs of the firms reporting in 
this division was decidedly smaller. 

Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal_— 
Curtailment in employment was noted in the 
extraction of non-metallic minerals, other than 
coal. In this division, 104 firms furnished 
data showing that they employed 8,805 per- 
sons, aS compared with 9,116 at November 1. 
Activity was less than in the same month of 
1937, although a rather larger loss had then 
been indicated. 


Communications 


Decreases in personnel were noted on tele- 
graphs and telephones; 385 persons were re- 
leased by the co-operating companies and 
branches, which had 22,441 employees at the 
date under review. The index was slightly 
lower than in the early winter of 1937. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—This divis- 
ion was seasonally quiet, the largest reduc- 
tions in employment occurring in the Prairie 
Provinces. Data were compiled from 267 
firms whose staffs declined from 28,518 at 
November 1, to 28,269 at the beginning of 
December. This loss was not so pronounced 
as that recorded at the same date in 1937, 
when the index was much lower. 


Steam Railways—The trend of employ- 
ment in railway operation was downward, 
100 employers and branches reporting 57,159 
workers, as compared with 60,234 in the pre- 
ceding month. There were decreases in Que- 
bec, Ontario and the Western Provinces. 
The index number was lower than at Decem- 
ber 1, 1987, when a much smaller contraction 
had been indicated. 

Shipping and _ Stevedoring—Further  cur- 
tailment was registered in shipping; a decline 
of 188 persons was reported by the 124 co- 
operating employers, whose staffs aggregated 
17,302. A large loss had been noted at 
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December 1, 1937, and the index then was 
several points lower. 


Construction and Maintenance 


— Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed a pronounced, seasonal fall- 
ing-off from the preceding month. State- 
ments were compiled from 871 contractors 
employing 29,112 persons, as compared with 
33,636 at November 1. The most extensive 
curtailment was in Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces. Shrinkage on a rather smaller 
scale had been reported at December 1, 1937, 
when employment was in greater volume. 


Highway—Important reductions were 
noted in the staffs of the 406 highway con- 
tractors furnishing statistics, who employed 
86,722 workers at December 1, as compared 
with 90,804 in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment decreased in all five economic areas 
except Quebec. Much more extensive con- 
tractions had been noted in this group at 
December 1, 1937, and the index then was 
many points lower. 

Railway —Activity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal de- 
cline, which involved more workers than that 
occurring at the same date in 1937; the index 
then was decidedly higher. Statistics were re- 
ceived from 35 contractors and divisional 
superintendents, whose staffs were diminished 
from 22,5836 men at November 1, 1938, to 
19,554 at the beginning of December. The 
most pronounced contractions were in 
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Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, although 
there was general shrinkage except in the 
Maritime Provinces. 


Services 


Reductions were reported by the 553 co- 
operating firms, who had 28,572 employees, 
or 195 fewer than in the preceding month. 
Hotels and restaurants and laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments were = slacker. 
The employment index was about a point 
higher than at December 1, 1937; a rather 
smaller loss had been recorded at that date. 


Trade 


Important seasonal increases were again 
noted in retail trade, but wholesale houses 
released some employees. Returns were re- 
ceived from 1,683 trading establishments with 
122,477 employees, or 3,556 more than at 
November 1. The index was practically the 
same as at the same date in the preceding 
year, being higher than in any other Decem- 
ber on record. 

TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given in 
the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns at the date 
under review. 


- (2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of November, 1938 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades or 
who are idle due to illness are not considered 
as unemployed. Unions which are involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the: membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based it should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

The present article on unemployment 
among local trade unions deals with the situa- 
tion at the end of November and is based on 
the reports compiled from 1,920 labour or- 
ganizations, involving a membership of 242,815 
persons. For all occupations reporting, 33,387 
or a percentage of 13:7 were without work at 
the close of the month as contrasted with an 
unemployment percentage of 12-3 in October. 
A less favourable employment movement also 


was reflected from November a year ago when 
11-2 per cent of idleness was recorded. Cur- 
tailment of activity, particularly in the steam 
railway division in both Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, was largely responsible for the 
quieter conditions prevailing in these provinces 
from October though contributing recessions 
in Manitoba were apparent in the garment 
trades. The tendency in Quebec and Ontario 
was adverse but the changes were small. In 
Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia 
fractional recessions only were indicated. New 
Brunswick unions alone showed a nominally 
upward employment trend. In contrasting 
with the returns for November, 1937, note- 
worthy losses in work afforded were manifest 
by New Brunswick unions and declines of 
somewhat lesser magnitude were evident in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Alberta. Minor contractions only were regis- 
tered by Saskatchewan members. In British 
Columbia, however, the situation was mod- 
erately improved from November last year. 
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Reports on unemployment affecting local 
trade union members in the largest city in 
each province with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island are tabulated separately each 
month. Edmonton unions during November 
with a gain of over 3 per cent from October 
showed the greatest employment advancement 
of any of the cities used for comparison, and 
in Vancouver and Saint John lesser increases 
were noted. Of the reductions in activity re- 
flected in the remaining cities that of over 
2 per cent in both Halifax and Winnipeg was 
the most marked while in Montreal, Toronto 
and Regina the situation declined by over 
one per cent. When a comparison is made 
with the reports for November last year 


employment movement. In this upward trend 
the curve paralleled the course of the corre- 
sponding month in 1937 though the point 
reached at the close of the month under re- 
view was above that of November a year ago. 

The manufacturing industries, with 555 local 
unions reporting at the close of November a 
total of 91,691 members, showed that 13,603 
were without employment on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 14-8 compared 
with percentages of 138-3 in October and 12-9 
in November, 1937. Glass workers, whose 
membership included a small proportion of 
the total in the manufacturing industries, dur- 
ing November showed pronounced percentage 
gains in employment from October. Height- 
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Montreal members showed considerable cur- 
tailment in work available during the period 
surveyed and noteworthy recessions were ap- 
parent among Winnipeg unions. In Saint 
John, Toronto and Edmonton declines of 
more moderate proportions occurred, while in 
Halifax though the trend was less favourable, 
the change from November a year ago was 
but fractional. Conditions for Regina and 
Vancouver members, however, were somewhat 
better than in November, 1937. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which 
illustrates the curve of unemployment by 
months from January, 1932, to date. The 
curve showed a slight rise in level throughout 
November when contrasted with the preceding 
month, a manifestation of a less favourable 





1935 


1936 1937 1938 


ened activity, on a moderate scale, was in- 
dicated by metal polishers, jewellery and gas 
workers, and the situation tended favourably 
for printing tradesmen, meat cutters and 
butchers, and leather, cigar and tobacco, and 
iron and steel workers, and papermakers. 
Much quieter conditions, however, prevailed 
for general labourers and mill and smelter- 
men, and in the garment and textile trades 
appreciable losses were noted. Lesser de- 
clines occurred among wood workers, bakers 
and confectioners, and hat, cap and zlove 
workers. The tendency for brewery and fur 
workers was toward retarded activity from 
October though the variations were quite 
slight. Contrasted with the returns for 
November, 1937, when 12:9 per cent of in- 
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activity was recorded in the manufacturing 
industries as a whole, leather and fur workers 
were decidedly better engaged during the 
month under review, and improvement on a 
much smaller scale though noteworthy was 
apparent among wood and hat, cap and glove 
workers, and metal polishers. Gains in em- 
ployment of minor importance were manifest 
by papermakers, jewellery workers, meat cut- 
ters and butchers, and printing tradesmen. 
Severe losses in work afforded, however, as in 
the previous comparison were shown by gen- 
eral labourers and mill and smeltermen from 
November last year, and activity was sub- 
stantially retarded among iron and steel, glass, 
brewery, and textile and carpet workers. De- 
clines in employment were apparent also 
among bakers and confectioners, garment, and 
cigar and tobacco workers. 

There was some improvement in the em- 
ployment volume available to coal miners 
during November from the preceding month 
as reflected by the reports forwarded from 61 
local unions with a membership aggregate of 
24,029 persons. Of these, 1,250 or a percentage 
of 5-2 were idle at the end of the month in 
comparison with 7:3 per cent in October. The 
situation, however, remained unchanged in 
the industry as a whole from November last 
year when 5-2 per cent of inactivity also was 
recorded. Alberta, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick unions all partici- 
pated in the better employment movement 
shown from October, Alberta members report- 
ing the most noteworthy advancement. De- 
cided employment recovery was reflected by 
British Columbia miners from November a 
year ago which was exactly counteracted by 
the recessions indicated in Alberta and in the 
Eastern coal fields. Im addition to the total 
unemployment reported among the miners a 
number were shown as working at consider- 
ably reduced time. 

The 217 associations of building and ccn- 
struction tradesmen making returns for No- 
vember and combining a membership of 26,201 
persons showed that 9,600 or a percentage of 
36-6 were unemployed on the last day of the 
month contrasted with 31-8 per cent in 
October. Slacker conditions also prevailed 
than in November, 1937, when 28-3 per cent 
of inactivity was recorded. Painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers during November suf- 
fered losses in employment from the previous 
month affecting the largest number of mem- 
bers. Steam shovelmen, and bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers whose combined member- 
ship was rather small showed extensive per- 
centage contractions in activity, and among 
hod carriers and building labourers consider- 


ably slacker conditions prevailed. A moderate 
drop in the level of activity was manifest by 
plumbers and steamfitters and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, while bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, and carpenters and _ joiners 
showed but a slightly adverse tendency. Elec- 
trical workers and granite and stonecutters, 
however, reported somewhat heightened em- 
ployment. In making a comparison with the 
returns for November, 1987, a decidedly less 
favourable situation obtained for carpenters 
and joiners, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, steam shovelmen, and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers during the month under 
review, and marked losses were noted by 
plumbers and steamfitters. Dieclines in activ- 
ity, on a considerably smaller scale, were evi- 
dent among bridge and structural iron workers, 
electrical workers, and bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers. Employment for granite and stone- 
cutters showed a substantial rise from No- 
vember a year ago and noteworthy improve- 
ment was recorded by hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers. 

A less favourable employment trend was 
noted in the transportation industries during 
November than in either the preceding month 
or November last year according to the returns 
tabulated from 881 associations with 65,912 
members. Of these, 6,205 or a percentage of 
9-4 were idle at the end of the month as com- 
pared with percentages of 7:8 at the end of 
October and 6:2 in November, 1937. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns included 
over 78 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reported, were in both comparisons some- 
what less actively engaged during November. 
Among teamsters and chauffeurs the level of 
employment was slightly lower than in Octo- 
ber though minor increases in work afforded 
were evident from November last year. More 
favourable conditions prevailed for navigation 
workers during November than in the preced- 
ing month but substantial employment losses 
were noted over November, 1937. Street and 
electric railway employees showed a nominal 
rise in work afforded from October, the .per- 
centage for the month under review, however, 
remaining identical with that of November a 
year ago. 

From unions of retail shop clerks 5 reports 
were received during November, embracing 
a membership of 1,811 persons, all of whom 
were busy on the last day of the month in 
contrast with an unemployment percentige 
of 0-3 in October and with a fully engaged 
situation in November last year. 

Civic employees indicated little change in 
conditions in all three months used for com- 
parative purposes, the 79 associations forward- 
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ing reports and involving an aggregate of 
10,258 members showing that 209 were idle on 
the last day of the month, a percentage of 2-0 
as contrasted with percentages of 1:4 in 
October and 2:3 in November a year ago. 

Some improvement in the volume of work 
afforded members in the miscellaneous group 
of trades was apparent during November from 
the preceding month, the percentage of idle- 
ness standing at 10-6 in contrast with a per- 
centage of 14-7 in October. This was evident 
from the reports tabulated from 134 local 
unions with a membership numbering 11,750 
persons, 1,243 of whom were out of work on 
the last day of the month. A lower level of 
activity, however, was shown from November, 
1937, when 6-4 per cent of unemployed mem- 
bers was reported. Employment for unclassi- 
fied workers rose substantially from October 
and gains on a much smaller scale were regis- 
tered by barbers, stationary engineers and 
firemen, and theatre and stage employees. 
Hotel and restaurant employees showed some 
slight falling off in work accorded. Inactivity 
for unclassified workers was the determining 
factor in the unfavourable employment move- 
ment reflected in the miscellaneous group of 
trades as a whole from November, 1937, 
though contributing declines were shown by 
hotel and restaurant employees. The tendency 
for theatre and stage employees, barbers and 
stationary engineers and firemen was toward 
heightened activity during the month under 
review, though the variations from November 
last year were quite small. 

The situation for fishermen during Novem- 
ber was much improved from either the previ- 
ous month or November, 1937, the gains in 
the latter comparison being quite pronounced. 
This was apparent from the reports furnished 
by 6 associations of these workers, with 2,031 
members, 11-7 per cent of whom were idle 
at. the end of the month as contrasted with 
percentages of 20-1 in October and 37-4 in 
November, 1987. 

Heavy increases in unemployment were re- 
flected by lumber workers and loggers during 
November from the preceding month as mani- 
fest by the reports received from 3. locals 
embracing 2,039 members. Of these, 620 or 
30-4 per cent were out of work at the end of 
the month contrasted with a percentage of 
8-1 in October. Conditions were also much 
quieter than in November a year ago when 2:4 
per cent of inactivity was recorded. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on aN average unem- 


ployed, each year, from 1919 to 1937 inclusive 
and also the percentages of unemployment 
by provinces for November of each year from 
1919 to 1935 inclusive, and for each month 
from November, 19386, to date. Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for November, 1938 


The volume of business transacted during 
the month of November, 1938, in offices op- 
erated by the Employment Service of Canada 
was 21 per cent more extensive than in 
October, according to the average daily place- 
ments made, and 22 per cent above that of 
November a year ago. In comparison with 
the preceding month noteworthy increases 
were recorded in farming and logging, aug- 
mented by one of fair proportions in services. 
A marked loss took place in constructiou and 
maintenance, but the decreases in trade, manu- 
facturing, mining and transportation were not 


of the month, but declined slightly during the 
latter half. At the close of the period, how- 
ever, the level of vacancies was slightly below, 
and that of placements somewhat above the 
levels attained at the end of November a year 
ago. 

The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
tions was 54:7 during the first half and 53-1 
during the second half of November, 1938, in 
contrast with ratios of 52-0 and 53-4 during 
the corresponding periods of 1937. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 53-1 and 52-0 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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large. When compared with November, 1987, 
pronounced gains were shown: in farming, con- 
struction and maintenance and services, with 
a minor increase im mining. Declines, how- 
ever, appeared in logging, manufacturing, 
trade and transportation, the largest being in 
the first named group. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1936, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen from 
the graph that the curves of both vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications 
followed an upward trend during the first half 
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as compared with 49-0 and 50-1 in the cor- 
responding month of 1937. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the officers of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during November, 
1938, was 1,755 as compared with 1,479 during 
the preceding month and with 1,494 in 
November a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 3,258 in com- 
parison with 2,989 in October and with 2,835 
during November, 1937. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
November, 1938, was 1.712. of which 1,274 
were in regular employment and 438 in work 
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of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 1,414 during the 
preceding month. Placements in November 
a year ago averaged 1,405 daily, consisting of 
1,048 placements in regular and 357 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of November, 1988, the 
offices of the Service referred 44,289 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 42,783 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 31,858, of which 
24,585 were of men and 7,268 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 10,980. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 32,088 for men and 11,771 for women, a 
total of 43,859, while applications for work 
numbered 81,426, of which 60,950 were from 
men and 20,476 from women. Reports for 
October, 1938, showed 36,970 positions avail- 
able, 74,715 applications made and 35,348 
placements effected, while in November, 1937, 
there were recorded 37,348 vacancies, 70,860 
applications for work, and 35,109 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1928, 
to date: 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
AGI Reese sen ae cee ee 384, 604 135,724 470,328 
WQQO Rae cobs We Aut Stee: 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
19307 7 Mae? Eh. OAL 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
193 Tae ec Mere rete 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
i IEE en hah ae ei foo Wal 198, 443 352,214 
SU RSI Saat Pee a ae ae 170,576 181,521 352,097 
AI Y bk eee ee ee ee oa 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
LOB Dee cu ke mee we 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
AOD Garter coh ive. 5 Pics & 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LOS Geek enn <a) eA 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
1938 (11 months)...... 231,003 113,222 344, 225 





Nova Scotia 


There was an increase of nearly 16 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Nova Scotia during 
November when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 28 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Placements also were 17 per cent higher 
than in October and nearly 27 per cent above 
November, 1987. The increase in placements 
over November a year ago was due to a sub- 
stantial gain in the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance, offset in part by 
a decline in logging. The changes in all other 
groups were quite small, the gains being about 
equal to the losses. Placements under con- 
struction and maintenance numbered 871 and 
in services 535. Of the latter, 420 were of 
household workers. During the month 674 
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men and 141 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
Nruw Brunswick 


Orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during November called for 
over 2 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month, but 44 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of 1937. 
Placements were nearly 2 per cent less than 
in October, but nearly 45 per cent above the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
As in Nova Scotia, placements on, highway 
construction accounted for the gain over 
November a year ago for the province as a 
whole, although small increases were reported 
in all other groups except trade. There were 
336 placements under construction and main- 
tenance and 701 in services. Of the latter, 
461 were of household workers. Regular place- 
ments numbered 27 of men and 98 of women. 


(JUEBEC 


During the month of November, positions 
offered through employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec were over 2 per cent. less 
than in the preceding month, but over 15 per 
cent above the corresponding month of the 
previous year. There was a decrease of 
nearly 3 per cent in placements when. com- 
pared with October, but a gain of over 19 per 
cent in comparison with November, 1937. A 
substantial increase under construction and 
maintenance, made up largely of placements 
in the highway division, of this group, ac- 
counted for the gain over November, 1937. 
There was an increase also in transportation. 
All other groups showed! declines, the largest 
being in logging, with moderate losses in ser- 
vices, manufacturing, trade and farming. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 83; logging 322; transportation 
264; construction and maintenance 4,814, and 
services 2,679, of which 2,441 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 5,325 men and 1,769 
women placed in regular employment. | 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during November, were nearly 15 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and nearly 23 per cent below the cor- 
responding month of the previous year. There 
was a decrease in placements of over 15 per 
cent when compared with October and of over 
20 per cent in comparison with November, 
1937. All industrial divisions, except con- 
struction and maintenance, participated in the 
decrease in placements from November a 
year ago and although the gain in construc- 
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tion and maintenance was quite large, a sub- 
stantial decline in logging more than offset 
this increase. Moderate losses were reported 
in manufacturing, farming, transportation and 
services. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 587; logging 906; 
farming 595; construction and maintenance 
3,299; trade 248, and services 3,441, of which 
2,411 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 3,245 of 
men and 1,517 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Employment offices in Manitoba received 
orders for nearly 15 per cent fewer workers 
in November than in the preceding month 
and over 8 per cent less than during the cor- 
responding month of 1937. There was a de- 
crease also in placements of 14 per cent when 
compared with October and of nearly 11 per 
cent in comparison with November of the 
previous year. A decrease in placements under 
construction and maintenance was responsible 
for the decline for the province, as a whole, 
from November of the previous year, as 
losses in logging and trade were offset by 
gains in farming and services. The changes 
in all other groups were nominal only. The 
industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
logging 310; farming 1,715; construction and 
maintenance 914, and services 724, of which 
580 were of household workers. ‘There were 
2.954 men and 354 women placed in regular 
employment. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


Positions offered through employment offices 
in Saskatchewan during November were nearly 
207 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month and over 181 per cent above the cor- 
responding month of the previous year. There 
was an increase also in placements of nearly 
229 per cent when compared with October and 
of over 237 per cent in comparison with 
November, 1937. The exceptionally large in- 
crease over November a year ago was due to 
the placement of farm hands and farm domes- 
tics under the Farm Improvement and Em- 
ployment Plan. The only other change of 
importance was a decrease in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance. 
There was a small decline in bush placements 
and minor losses in manufacturing and trade. 
Placements on farms numbered 7,767 and in 
services 2,452. Of the latter, 2,148 were farm 
domestics and 228 urban household workers. 
Regular placements numbered 7,428 of men 
and 2,680 of women. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of over 19 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
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employment offices in Alberta during No- 
vember when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 3 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Placements also were over 44 per cent 
higher than in October and 13 per cent above 
November, 1937. Farm placements were con- 
siderably higher than in November a year ago, 
due to positions secured under the Farm 
Improvement and Employment Plan and 
there was an increase also in services, but 
these gains were partly offset by declines in 
logging and construction and maintenance. 
The changes in other groups were unimport- 
ant. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were farming 2,055; construction and mainten- 
ance 157, and services 567, of which 457 were 
of household workers. During the month 
2,342 men and 409 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


During the month of November orders re- 
ceived at employment offices in British Col- 
umbia called for 39 per cent more workers 
than in the preceding month and 18 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month of 
1937. Similar percentages of gain were re- 
ported in placements under both comparisons. 
The only change of importance in placements 
from November a year ago was a gain in the 
highway division of construction and mainten- 
ance. ‘There were small declines in services, 
manufacturing, trade and logging and nominal 
increases in all other groups. Placements by 
industrial divisions included logging 1,787; 
farming 104; construction and maintenance 
3,188 and services 681, of which 478 were of 
household workers. There were 2,590 men and 
300 women placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of November, 1938, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 31,853 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 21,791 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside the 
immediate region of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 454 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 403 proceeding to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 51 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2-5 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the offices of the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 
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REPORTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1938 








Vacancies Applicants Regular 
a a eel | DLAC 
Offices Reported} Unfilled aac Referred Placed De ments 
during | endof | quien Pp ae ? f pric 
period period perio 7 vacancies} Regular |} Casual pee od Pr037 
Nova Scothat. (iis 43...42 Fe 1,497 31 1,799 1,468 815 651 2,445 648 
elite wer ehret arias. cwrhe hss eine 418 23 597 395 195 200 1,212 530 
ont vallenriaricts taeicsortemierendic aio os 549 0 648 549 497 52 Pg i VaR Mi aa 
New (Glasgow: «cui n stolen aioe. . 221 8 247 215 105 108 385 91 
Sydniovsece ee idea! wciere eoeecbenat 309 0 307 309 18 291 574 27 
New Brunswick..................... 1,126 6 1,160 1,129 125 1,004 1,214 114 
Chathanve Vai oe. Me). Veen 306 0 805 306 0 306 1 
MON CLONASe munca. chy ak otal nerds a 442 6 446 445 88 357 499 80 
BomsOnntre ascents toctt. coment: 378 0 409 378 37 341 674 31 
Quehee PA sae mecha. eee ee 8,972 418 16,486 9,675 7,094 1,129 6,126 5,832 
BAGO VIN Ose a. as succes b uns see 1 28 13 137 102 
CMHICOULINT HEN eter oles eben 518 0 823 518 508 10 168 373 
a ala 1s EM 0 sap batnians LONE es Hara llevelei's lols 652 & 1,143 694 690 1 313 595 
WS TUGUOs a yeecine rarities cee ators 100 0 181 100 95 5 GO hots cee usta 
MStaNG 3A ORS Yee is SRLS Ah 1,471 48 1,551 1,467 1,439 23 184 404 
MonGreglere tenner wot ac tiie etal 3,376 213 8,298 3,868 2,097 677 4,010 2,071 
QUCD OOM erie eta e ee rene Sotho oles 1,698 7 2,361 1,833 1,456 106 602 1,134 
PROUT Mie diaees Shy  sieleertayale lotcharetaris alt 360 i 672 363 310 42 208 519 
Sherbrooke sors ss hacttsce neediest sais 98 15 248 132 91 5 62 239 
MhreeyRiversweedevse cies cs acwendes 408 15 750 425 148 253 249 292 
Wel iO he shai. saw ie a We 133 297 138 12 211 103 
Ontario eee secs ve ae ee 9,402 158 27,502 9,301 4,762 4,403 51,997 7,918 
Belleville ott iad: cera otdearieiis 130 0 208 130 6 69 64 
IBPANUtOL oc. <\ aps aie ciel ecceyag eats 116 ve 424 113 80 33 1,577 656 
Hap hammer sd. CMI, Se: 206 0 315 205 123 82 457 109 
Hort William) co. aeyece worse eaiers 262 2 358 260 189 71 528 727 
Gusher ee Ge ieee aero: 120 6 277 145 74 43 698 61 
Elamiltonat, .ansniusi kare .s tareenia ek 451 31 1,768 431 179 202 4,208 357 
ECOTON Dat acs cle nln cies eas ate he ee ibeieteiamiatets 226 0 437 226 171 55 301 204 
Kansston ek ie Pe eae 99 0 233 99 82 17 480 189 
KRAECHONEY ok.Gk aise ists athe hisiesdeveiaccichte.s 135 4 451 143 88 40 939 150 
Ondo. rarer otek oka eae ores 415 8° 906 453 239 180 2,325 339 
Nisgarathlalisnaccans ete satsicinegacate 87 3 284 83 55 28 920 74 
IN OEE Payette sy arote itss aerate asians + 139 0 319 150 101 49 928 412 
DSA Wales vat as Sanictuw seals aisle tate ake 247 0 489 247 95 152 1,400 51 
Otte ware 6 cio Bisis.o ces Be Mowe 1,644 2 3,203 1,645 361 1,284 3,571 422 
Owentsound: Reese tees tres eee 107 0 22 1 70 0 Oh RNAS pes 
POM PLO yc amraew ote nnn delaieeaes 214 0 339 171 110 61 73 185 
Peter boroughs tor Mts. os sees «ness 115 0 291 115 75 40 965 94 
IROrtcArenure nate eet. cole cine sities « 1,220 0 1,104 1,185 599 586 942 1,188 
SeNCatharinesv Hey onw se. 222 6 539 214 118 96 2,585 168 
ibn HOM Ash tee ar oat uu am 135 0 194 135 110 25 361 124 
ALN A Vee Ae ieee teats eters Nav, ree oe 175 3 204 175 58 117 300 89 
SaultiSte.. Marie’ 16.5 seu. asia. 204 0 434 204 157 47 207 251 
UPAtLOL Ga ke chur wits. aah, nesta 116 0 349 115 100 15 930 88 
DUC DULY et aie oun tee naan Wye ts 130 0 568 129 102 Di 302 176 
Pimminsh sss Cee a caw rents te. 463 0 1,252 463 210 253 1,137 383 
PROrOULO Rs Au. ie Neh thee alates vat ct de 1,449 51 11,051 1,377 799 578 18,562 923 
Welland 2h 55S HAAN aI oe aed uk) 5 51 23 BATH seca hatatenae. 6 
WAIndSOrs. Jes cease sex aerate nL! 404 10 809 403 220 183 5,278 224 
WOO GSEOCIGER: mins tie) sland sia. dea stein. < 142 0 323 14 113 29 402 210 
Manitoba: oo. A. Mees ccltee! 3,696 14 6,168 | - 3,727 3,308 414 14,620 3,804 
SLANG OU A B psiciare BEN |. Hees tals Ridin 246 11 413 204 195 9 646 179 
aun Ars ey ere Naak rade, eal. 5 179 0 178 179 158 21 PO ih dig creeoale 
PortagelaPrairicsase. Jeleckic. oxhe es 61 0 61 61 49 12 OP ROA 
WANN IDS OM MY MMe Here, Nix calle arctan: af 3,210 3 5,516 3,283 2,906 372 13,961 3,655 
Saskatchewan.................0000:- 10,483 458 11,293 10,288 10,108 180 12,998 2,616 
Histeyan: ite ea reme tae! cae heels 215 27 193 192 192 0 187 74 
MOOSG JAW Nae de dete s oie ees Maa ala, 1,061 39 1,152 1,028 986 42 2,465 260 
North Battletords)*eece eee ee: 1,200 69 1,288 rust 1,181 0 367 299 
PrinceAlbertiss. 26... sate eee ae 830 92 796 760 731 29 480 247 
PROMI Se cal a eit fai AP rey FC Ee 2,092 17 2,324 2,102 2,047 55 5,251 ; 676 
DASKATOOM ete ee ee ee mee yy 83 3,555 3,182 3,164 18 3,275 353 
Swit Carentan cee we vee eas 578 62 623 567 567 0 557 155 
Wi WDUTN 5 ke «lees easier tyeie sins ote 252 14 330 246 230 16 255 259 
RYOrktons 22 ie Pee Se TE ee oe 1,038 55 1,032 1,030 1,010 20 161 293 
Albertans. . welt. airs tli aoe ieiiwens 2,876 139 6,491 2,989 2,751 238 7,715 2,330 
Caledry en aves. oct: «ccc Ona eerie 879 19 2,663 964 894 70 3,497 644 
Drumheller ee. OR oa et eee 168 0 356 153 142 11 126 90 
HIG MORON saree’ ered xs.) surat aeons 1,539 99 2,736 1,580 1,495 85 3,139 1,381 
eh Drid ees ark eis cs 6 wes aca r 140 14 375 159 145 14 539 111 
MedicmneHat ie cock eee eee 150 7 361 133 75 58 414 104 
British Columbia.................... 5,807 14 10,527 5, 712 2,830 2,911 16,136 25720 
HRATNIOODS ie hess ft oe of he tierra 38 0 100 38 34 4 191 
INVA LIMON lo pads Gao dh sca brie s eresa eon 379 0 465 379 378 iy 591 237 
INGISONER tate conten. conta 164 0 195 164 19 145 56 94 
New Westminster.............0ee08- 67 0 159 67 30 37 607 37 
Penticton... 35. HORawest «it tees 70 4 167 64 37 Pah 220 34 
Prince’ Georgare os. 275. s.ce.0 hin dasls 12 1 Si 10 10 0 15 
Princethaperts: wee. ses eee eee te 57 0 102 57 32 25 189 1 
Vancouver, on.cit. kiss h seas eos.cele 4,728 9 8,482 4,642 2,218 2,513 12,616 2,074 
WAICKOTIAS  Getees ts Otc nes cece eh 292 0 820 291 132 159 1,651 248 
Canads:,, ist l3,8k ee. 43,859 1,288 81,426 44,289 $1,853 10,930 | 113,251 26,1877 
MO r eae als cae ercic con tiomeaetclan 32,088 463 60,950 31,940 24,585 7,494 93,589 20,651 
WOIGN Sree nase ose cee pone Bhar Ae 775 20,476 12,349 7,268 3,436 19,662 | 5,536 





* 125 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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In Quebec during November, 17 certificates 
for reduced transportation were issued, one 
provincial and 16 interprovincial. The former 
was granted at. Montreal to an engineer bound 
for Val d’Or. Transferred outside the prov- 
ince, 16 bushmen travelled at the reduced rate 
from Hull to employment in the Pembroke 
zone. Benefiting by the Employment Service 
reduced rate in Ontario during November, 347 
persons were shipped to provincial employ- 
ment. From Port Arthur, 204 bush workers, 
2 mine employees and 2 truck drivers; from 
Fort. William, 117 bush workers and one mine 
employee, and from Sudbury, 20 bush workers 
were carried to various centres within their 
respective zones. The Hamilton office assisted 
in the despatch of one machinist to Ottawa. 
The labour movement in Manitoba during 
November originated at Winnipeg and com- 
prised the transfer of 58 persons, 23 within 
the province and 35 to employment outside 
the province. Provincially all workers were 
despatched to centres within the Winnipeg 
zone, included among whom were 8 bush 
workers, 5 farm hands, 4 miners, 4 saw mill 
labourers and 2 fishermen. Of the persons 
transported outside the province, 34 were bush- 
men and one a hotel general destined to 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The aggregate value of the construction 
represented by the building permits issued by 
58 cities during November was $4,687,296. 
This was a decrease of $4,900,166 or 51-1 per 
cent, as compared with the October figure of 
$9,587,462, while the total was also lower by 
$237,906, or 4:8 per cent, than in November, 
1937, when the estimated value of the build- 
ing authorized by these cities was $4,925,202. 
With this exception, the November, 1938, 
ageregate was the largest for that month in 
any year since 1981. 

The value of the building permits taken out 
in the first eleven months of the present year 
was $57,384,055; this was higher than the 
aggregate of $52,288,022 reported in the period, 
January-November, 1937, and also substanti- 
ally exceeded the total for the same months 
in any other year since 1931. However, the 
cumulative total in each of the last seven 
years has been very much lower than in pre- 
ceding years since 1919; the wholesale prices 
of building materials have recently been lower 
than in the same period of 1987, although they 
continue higher than in any of the years, 
1931-1936. 

Some 650 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for November 1, 1938, showing that they had 
issued nearly 400 permits for dwellings esti- 


situations in the Port Arthur zone. Those 
who availed themselves of reduced rate cer- 
tificates in Saskatchewan during November 
numbered 6, all bushmen bound for employ- 
ment in the Prince Albert zone. Of these, 4 
were shipped by the Prince Albert office and 
2 by the Saskatoon office. Alberta transfers 
at the reduced rate during November were 21 
in number and effected by the Edmonton 
office which was instrumental in the despatch 
of 18 bush workers, 3 mine employees, 2 fish- 
ermen, one farm hand, one farm housekeeper 
and one millwright to various sections within 
the Edmonton zone. Workers taking advan- 
tage of the Employment Service reduced rate 
in British Columbia during November totalled 
5 and included 4 mine workers and one cook- 
general who were granted certificates at the 
Vancouver office for transportation to em- 
ployment at points within the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 454 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during November, 180 were carried by 
the Canadian National Railways, 268 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 4 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and 2 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway. 


Canada During November, 1938 


mated to cost more than $1,570,000, and about 
1,800 permits for other buildings estimated at 
over $3,000,000. There were also two engin- 
eering projects, valued at $30,000. During 
October, permits were issued for the erection 
of about 500 dwellings and 2,500 other build- 
ings, estimated to cost approximately $1,600,- 
000 and $7,000,000, respectively. | 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick reported 
increases over October in the value of the 
building authorized; these gains amounted to 
$297 683, or 384-3 per cent and $8,267, or 27:3 
per cent, respectively. Reductions in this 
comparison were indicated in the remaining 
provinces, that of $2,538,767, or 55-8 per cent, 
in Ontario being most pronounced. 

As compared with November, 1937, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Man- 
itoba showed increases, of which the greatest 
was that of $181,655 or 93-9 per cent in Nova 
Scotia. Of the declines elsewhere reported, 
those of $612,859, or 23-3 per cent, in Ontario 
and $328,300 or 46:6 per cent, in British Col- 
umbia were largest. 

Of the four most populous centres, Toronto 
recorded a substantial increase in the value 
of the building authorized in November as 
compared with the preceding month, but the 
total was lower than in November of last 
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year. In Montreal and Winnipeg, the aggre- 
gate value was lower than in October, but 
higher than in November of last year, while 
Vancouver showed a reduction in both com- 
parisons. Of the other centres, Halifax, New 
Glasgow, Fredericton, Sherbrooke, Westmount, 
Chatham, Guelph, Hamilton, Oshawa, Sault 
Ste. Marie and North Vancouver reported 
higher building authorizations than in either 
the preceding month or the same month of 
1937. 


The following table shows the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during Novem- 
ber and in the first eleven months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 
100. The January-November index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
these years are also given (average 1926= 
100). 





Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
Year permits permits permits building 
issued in issued in issued in materials 
November | first eleven | first eleven in first 
months months eleven 
(1926=100) | months 
(Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
HOS Se eres 4,687,296) 57,384,055 39-6 90-0 
Lay ads 4,925,202) 52,288,022 36-1 94-3 
1936...... 3,097,508| 88,043,527 26°3 85-1 
BOSD ni 3,447,653] 44,158,767 30:5 81-2 
1984005533 2,622.534| 24,935,704 17-2 82-7 
1933 12805 1,624,138} 19,793,204 13-7 78-1 
1OS2e eae 2,553,373} 40,750, 142 28-1 77-4 
LOST 38s 7,282,117] 104,327, 739 72-0 82-1 
1030... sae 11,821,292) 150,939,044 104-2 91-4 
OOO aoe 16,171,400] 220, 255, 867 152-0 99-1 
1928...... 15,830,836} 203,010,555 140-1 96-9 
O27 Le 12,857,622) 172,858,176 119-3 96-2 
1926." eee 9,975,451) 144,877,789 100-0 100-1 
19055. oc5e 7,988, 765} 117,665,590 81-2 102-9 
1024... 10,212,908] 120,119,829 82-9 107-1 
1905. 25.8 8,228,206] 126,547,365 87-3 111-8 
1029) mths 11,182,030) 138,698,005 95-7 108-6 
1021 Ae oe 12,192,414] 111,257,084 76-8 123-9 
1920323." 5,627,949) 112,175,268 77-4 144-3 


The aggregate for the first eleven months of 
this year was higher by 11 per cent than in 
1937, being also greater than in the same 
period of any other year since 1931. The 
average index number of wholesale prices of 
building materials, though lower than in 
1937, was higher than in preceding years since 
1930. 


The accompanying table gives the value 
of the building permits issued by 58 cities 
in October and November, 1938, and: Novem- 
ber, 1937. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked thus ‘“*.” 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK 
AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 


Cities November,| October, | November 
1938 1938 1937 
$ $ $ 
P. KE. Island— 
Charlottetown....... 3,000 22,900 2,000 
Nova Seotia........... 375,140 TWe4od 193,485 
PET TAs slelevcboussepdie sain sue 328,495 50,767 141, 255 
New Glasgow........ 9,590 4,895 2,780 
SSydneyp.ii tee. ee 37,055 21aro5 49,450 
New Brunswick...... 38,531 30, 264 54, 854 
Fredericton.......... 10,030 6,500 850 
SMOnCtoOn... tog. oc. Fe 17,060 12,119 33, 869 
*Saint OUM es a. 2 oe 11,441 11, 645 20, 135 
Quehe¢. os. sees. 1,521,175 | 2,868,359 1,031,751 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve....... 1,173,330 | 2,229,494 812,401 
*Ouehecur. cece ae: 171,065 427,390 83,715 
Shawinigan Falls..... 15,050 48,975 32,050 
*Sherbrooke.......... 86,740 80,350 13,300 
*Three Rivers......:. 26,740 51,050 85,185 
*Westmount.......... 48,250 31,100 5,100 
Ontario............... 2,013,807 | 4,552,574 | 2,626,666 
Bellevilletys chs. .50'3 7,950 29,925 , 950 
*Brantior dys ces tes als 10, 404 25, 693 11,136 
Whatcha nieseumeisdace 38,780 26,325 9,300 
*Fort William......... 15,498 27,000 18,550 
Gt Ph. hs OES Bcerakic a 44,613 25,905 93,216 
SCR TS Uerataiaye cone Sete ose > 25,405 TG 8,990 
Hamilton... acces. =. 303, 406 252, 859 89,477 
<n eetoMmec. wade 11,562 43 ,512 11,987 
®IKIECHENET.. Se se0:1- «<0 43 , 582 36,308 47,789 
MUONGOM 2: itt ew a lente 34,130 60,320 41,525 
Niagara Falls........ 72 16,570 1,550 
OSHAWA nakicas eels ac 14,145 6,440 2,450 
SOttawat. a howtos 107,990 2,705,460 81,300 
Owen Sound......... 2,685 4,915 690 
*Peterborough........ 17,440 62,516 4,133 
*PortiArthurysi). 24 10, 296 38, 200 22,755 
*Stratior di suscilcees 1,100 230380) 5,430 
*St. Catharines...... 19,909 50, 240 41,960 
*St. Thomas.......... 8,490 12,065 1,300 
Sarnidieys).): Seeteielas ke 6,399 27, 885 40,650 
Sault Ste. Marie..... 48,875 22,965 13,755 
*Porontoy tien. eee 1,034,731 584,403 1,824,737 
York and East 
York Townships... 145, 874 216, 792 115,310 
Welland’). wine. <2. 12,389 19,714 45,310 
Win ASOre ita tie «see h 27,395 202,111 55,655 
Pirversidey ss re.’ 4,265 12, 635 10,000 
Woodstock.........-. 15, 824 10,509 19,761 
Manitoba............ 236,085 275, 200 126,027 
SISTANIC OU Re tarts sae eie< Nil POONA Ro NO Hy Be 
St. Boniface.......... 51,035 62,675 1,877 
Winnipeg. t..ietd sed 185,050 205,300 124,150 
Saskatchewan........ 49,375 346, 240 97,275 
*Moose Jaw........... 3,590 8, 150 84,130 
*Reping.sAe ste weiss 43, 685 81, 895 * 10,845 
*Saskatoon........... 2,100 256, 195 2,300 
Alberta... cscs saeco 73,283 900, 804 87,944 
W@OICATY.« taack ae ones, 34,188 72,169 18,546 
*Edmonton........... 33, 120 812,110 21,910 
Lethbridge....... aes 3,700 15,510 10,488 
Medicine Hat........ 2,275 1,015 37,000 
British Columbia..... 376, 900 513, 664 705, 200 
AMlOOPS? ses sees se 2,770 28, 265 3,625 
Nanaimo wee «sees 8,200 4,360 25,895 
*New Westminster.... 21,975 110, 800 51,875 
Prince Rupert........ 1,950 ,20 18,420 
*Vancouver.........-. 272,370 313,090 487,900 
North Vancouver... 13, 260 12,050 8,615 
PNiCtOrianss. 2 Leese + 56,375 40,899 108,870 
Total— 58 cities..... 4,687,296 | 9,587,462 | 4,925,202 
Total—*35 cities.... | 4,223,967 | 8,955,537 | 4,421,660 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
DECEMBER, 1938 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


ae employment situation at the end of 
December was reported by the Super- 
intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 


Apart from regular chores and the delivery 
of firewood and of farm products to local 
markets, there was no active farming im the 
Maritimes. Apple shipments to the United 
Kingdom continued, but in much smaller 
quantities. The largest single shipment ever 
made, however, consisting of 33,000 barrels, 
was sent to Germany. A few logging camps 
had opened, but no call for lumbermen had 
been reported thus far, as colder weather was 
needed to make conditions in the woods more 
favourable. Fishing was somewhat less, owing 
to the holiday season, as well as to heavy 
gales, which resulted in loss of equipment. 
Coal mines in the New Glasgow area operated 
from 21 to 5 days per week, while those in 
Cape Breton and vicinity worked 3 to 6 days. 
Manufacturing was quieter and production 
somewhat curtailed, as factories which had 
been working overtime during the .Christmas 
rush returned to normal. Staff reductions 
likewise had been effected by several concerns 
and some idleness also was reported in the 
iron and steel industry. Little new construc- 
tion, either building or highway, was in 
progress, although numerous men found em- 
ployment in snow shovelling and road main- 
tenance. Passenger and freight holiday traffic 
was exceptionally heavy, but wholesale and 
retail trade was quict, after a busy Christmas 
season. The demand for domestics remained 
steady in the Women’s Division. 


Farming in the Province of Quebec was 
very quiet and there was no improvement 
in logging, except at Chicoutimi, where pulp- 
wood cutting was more active. Placements 
in mining at Val d’Or were normal, but there 
were no new prospects. Manufacturing plants 
at Chicoutimi, with one exception, were 
operating at full capacity. The production 
of papermills at Port Alfred had been re- 
duced, but, at Hull, manufacturing concerns 
were very busy. Other localities, where 
factories were active, were LaTuque, Matane 
and Sherbrooke, but, at Rouyn, the situation 
was very quiet and at Val d’Or no advance- 
ment was likely to take place before spring. 
At Montreal, conditions in auto trades and 
oil refineries were better. Building, as well 
as highway construction, provided employ- 
ment for a great number of workers, due to 
numerous and varied projects under way, 


although, at Montreal and LaTuque, building 
activities recently had decreased slightly. 
Trade during the holidays was good. No im- 
provement, however, was noted in services. 

The call for farm hands in Ontario was 
light, with more than the adequate supply 
of men available. Logging was similarly 
quiet and not many men, other than those for 
replacements of pulpwood cutters and 
teamsters, were sent out. In the North Bay 
zone a survey made revealed the fact that 
very few bushworkers absented themselves 
from the logging camps at Christmas. Such 
an unusual condition could only be explained 
by the fear of losing present employment, 
with the knowledge of lack of opportunities 
in other fields. A scarcity was also noted in 
some camps of experts—such as senders and 
top loaders,—necessary for the proper and 
efficient handling of a log haul and, therefore, 
it was felt that a demand for these men 
would be made later. Mining was very quiet. 
Manufacturing continued at about the same 
level, as no marked changes were recorded. 
Iron and steel establishments were still below 
production and staff levels, but textiles, for 
the most part, maintained a fairly steady 
output, although requiring no additional 
workers. Auto factories remained slow, but 
would soon be needing more help. Numerous 
other industries had closed down for Christmas 
week, or were working part-time with reduced 
staffs. Building was at rather a low ebb, 
except for government contracts. Highway 
work, also, had been reduced during the 
winter months. Railways, which had been 
busy with increased holiday traffic, were 
slacker, although recent heavy snow falls had 
provided work for additional shovellers on 
their yard crews. Trade had been good over 
the holidays. In the women’s section, short 
time orders for all classes of house, day, hotel 
and restaurant workers during the Christmas 
season likewise were numerous, but the indus- 
trial and clerical sections were quiet. In the 
regular domestic field, however, the demand 
for cooks and cooks-general was well main- 
tained. 


Very few requests for farm help, other than 
those for the Farm Placement Plan, were 
listed in the Prairie Provinces. Extremely 
cold weather had also prevented men from 
being sent out into the country. Logging 
showed a little more activity, but was still 
much below normal. Improvement in coal 
mining was noticeable, as more orders had 
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come into the mines during the colder period. 
Smaller pick mines at Drumheller, which de- 
pended on local trade, also reported greatly 
increased business. Manufacturing was dull. 
Building construction was quiet, but snow 
clearance provided work for a number of 
unemployed. Wholesale and retail trade, 
which, on the whole, had been quite good 
during the holidays, was duller and extra 
staffs required for the Christmas rush were 
being laid off. Where trained domestics were 
available, they were much in demand for 
household service, but placements of female 
workers in the country showed a decrease. 


There was no demand for farm help in 
British Columbia, except for the Farm Place- 
ment Plan. A snowfall had proven very 
beneficial to the orchards and apple packers 
were working periodically to fill orders. Nearly 
all logging camps remained closed and the 





number of applicants in this group was steadily 
increasing; sawmills also were not so busy. 
Mining showed little change. Factories in 
Nelson were operating on full time. Due to 
cold weather, all outside repairs and additions 
to business and residential properties had 
ceased, although some inside work was in 
progress. At Prince Rupert, a few extra men 
had been taken on at the shipyards, but the 
waterfront was quiet and, at Victoria, some 
longshore work was available. Trade showed 
the usual after-Christmas slackness. Trans- 
portation facilities, by bus and boat during 
the holidays, were taxed to the utmost and 
hotels and restaurants were also busy. Many 
of the seasonal commercial and postal staffs 
had been reduced, the former in many in- 
stances affecting the younger groups and in 
the women’s department country orders were 
difficult to fill, as were also city vacancies 
requiring experienced help. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
December, 1938, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


Employment showed a decline between 
October 17 and November 14. partly due to 
seasonal causes. There was a decline in build- 
ing and public works contracting, agriculture 
and horticulture, coal mining, iron and steel 
manufacture, hotel and boarding house service, 
the transport and distributive trades, and 
entertainments, sport, etc. On the other hand, 
employment improved in the cotton, woollen 
and worsted, and other textile industries, metal 
goods manufacture, and the motor vehicle, 
cycle and aircraft industry. 

It is provisionally estimated that at Novem- 
ber 14, 1938, the number of insured persons, 
aged 16-64, in employment in Great Britain 
was approximately 12,258,000. This was 36,000 
less than at October 17, 1988, and on a com- 
parable basis, 150,000 less than at November 15, 
1937. 

Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at November 14, 1938, was 
12-7 as compared with 12-3 at October 17. For 
November 15, 1937, the percentage (which ex- 
cludes the classes brought into insurance in 
April, 19388) was 10:6. For persons insured 
under the general scheme the corresponding 
percentages were 13-0 at November 14, 1938, 
12-7 at October 17, 1938, and 10-9 at Novem- 
ber 15, 1937. For persons within the agricul- 
tural scheme the percentages were 5:7, 4°3 
and 5:0 respectively. 


At November 14, 1938, the numbers of 
unemployed persons on the registers of Em- 
ployment Exchanges in Great Britain were 
1,455,668 wholly unemployed, 305,496 tem- 
porarily stopped, and 66,939 normally in casual 
employment, making a total of 1,828,103; 
this was 46,876 more than at October 17, 1938, 
and 328,900 more than at November 15, 1937. 

The total of 1,828,103 persons on the registers 
in Great Britain at November 14, 1938, in- 
cluded 1,060,693 persons with claims admitted 
for insurance benefit, 546,217 with applications 
authorized for unemployment allowances, 
48,393 persons with applications for insurance 
benefit or unemployment allowances under 
consideration, and 172,800 other persons, of 
whom 40,935 were juveniles under 16 years of 
age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at November 14, 1938, 
was 1,911,298, as compared with 1,862,662 at 
October 17, 1938, and 1,579,914 at November 
15, 1937. 

United States 


On December 22, 1938, Miss Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, announced that employ- 
ment in non-agricultural industries continued 
to rise during November, contrary to the usual 
seasonal trend. Miss Perkins stated that re- 
employment since last June, including the 
November gain of approximately 30,000 
workers, had returned about 1,000,000 persons 
to work. It was emphasized in the announce- 
ment that these figures were exclusive of em- 
ployees on projects of the Works Progress 
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Administration and other Federal emergency 
agencies. 

Approximately 150,000 workers found em- 
ployment in November in retail and wholesale 
trade, factories, bituminous coal and metal 
mines, and brokerage offices. These gains were 
partially offset by declines, largely seasonal, on 
the railroads, which laid off 16,000 men, in 
water transportation, public and private build- 
ing construction, in service and other non- 
manufacturing industries, and in casual work. 


Factory employment and pay rolls continued 
to rise. The gain of 1-2 per cent in employ- 
ment indicates the re-employment of approxi- 
mately 90,000 factory workers between mid- 
October and mid-November. The rise was 
particularly significant as an indication of re- 
covery in industrial activity, since factory 
employment usually declines by 1:5 per cent 
and pay rolls by 3:2 per cent from October 
to November. The uninterrupted succession 
of increases since June has raised the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ factory employment index 
for November to 90°6 per cent of the 1923-25 
average, the highest level since December 1937. 
As compared with November of last year, em- 
ployment was 10-4 per cent lower. 

The November gain of 0:2 per cent in 
factory pay rolls represents an increase of 
$350,000 in weekly pay checks of factory 
wage earners, and is noteworthy not only be- 
cause it is contraseasonal but also because the 
national observance of Armistice Day for the 
first time would be expected to result in a 
relatively greater decline than in previous 
years. The Bureau’s factory pay-roll index for 
November (84:1 per cent of the 1923-25 
average), stands above the level of any month 
since December 1937, and is 9:5 per cent below 
the level of last November. 


Fifty-six of the 87 manufacturing industries 
surveyed reported employment gains from 
October to November and 43 reported larger 
pay rolls. The major portion of the increase 
was in the durable goods group, in which em- 
ployment rose by 3-8 per cent. In the non- 
durable goods group, employment declined 0-7 
per cent, largely because of seasonal recessions 
in canning, in the clothing and shoe industries, 
and in confectionery. 


The more important manufacturing indus- 
tries in which substantial employment gains 
were shown and the estimated increase in 
number of workers were: automobiles (62,500), 
steel mills (17,100), cotton goods (12,400), 
woollen and worsted goods (12,300), electrical 
machinery (5,500), foundries and machine 
shops (5,100), meat packing (4.300), wirework 
(3,300), and radios (3,200). 

Seasonal curtailments, resulting in substantial 
declines in employment were reported by the 
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following manufacturing industries: canning 
(35,800), women’s clothing (16,100), shoes 
(18,400), men’s clothing (10,800), sawmills 
(6,200), millinery (5,600), stoves (2,100), and 
confectionery (1,700). 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
employment in retail stores which showed the 
largest increase (1-1 per cent) accounted for 
36,800 additional employees. Department 
stores, variety and general merchandise stores 
and mail-order houses taken as a group, showed 
a seasonal employment gain of 4:9 per cent. 
Wholesale trade establishments expanded em- 
ployment in November, the gain of 0:9 per 
cent indicating 14,400 additional workers. 

Employment in the private building con- 
struction industry decreased less than season- 
ally, by 4:1 per cent, and pay rolls declined 
7°8 per cent, according to reports received 
from 13,057 contractors employing over 108,000 
workers. All parts of the country reported 
declines with the exception of a small increase 
in the East South Central States. The reports 
received do not cover public construction pro- 
jects financed by the Public Works Administra- 
tion, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
or by regular appropriations of the Federal, 
State, and local governments. In public con- 
struction there was a decline in employment, 
largely because of seasonal reductions in work 
on roads. 


Industrial Relations in Great Britain is the 
title of a book by J. Henry Richardson, M.A., 
Ph.D., published recently by the International 
Labour Office. The report is a new edition 
to a study first published in 1933 and forms 
part of a program of research on industrial 
relations undertaken by the I.L.O. in accord- 
ance with a resolution adopted in 1928 by the 
International Labour Conference. 


—— 


Industrial Injuries to Women and Men, 
1982 to 1934 is the title of a bulletin published 
recently by the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

In a letter transmitting the report to the 
Secretary of Labor, Miss Mary Anderson, 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, states that 
industrial injuries to women “were an increas- 
ingly large part of the accident total in 1932 
and 1933. Though in 1934, with the employ- 
ment upturn in heavy industries, injuries in- 


creased more rapidly to men than to women, 


more than 4,000 women were injured in each 
of the important industrial States of Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania (1933), and in the 10 States reporting 
extent of disability about 150 women lost 
their lives in industry.” 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked “B” 
which apply in the case of contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions pre- 
viously in effect and substituting other condi- 
tions therefor, the full text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 1935, pp. 
24-25. Provision had been made in the “B” 
labour conditions in their original form for 
the payment of wages rates not less than 
those generally accepted as current for com- 
petent workmen in the district in which the 
work is to be performed, or if there were no 
current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the provincial 
Minimum Wages Laws require the payment of 
higher wages than those set out above, such 
higher rates shall apply in the execution of 
federal contracts. With respect to males and 
females under 18 years of age, it is required 
that they shall be paid rates of wages not 
less than those provided for women and girls 
in the Minimum Wages scales of the respective 
provinces. 


Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.’ This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 


the last named statute is in the terms fol- 
lowing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or con- 
tracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 


“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act like the 1980 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a provi- 
sion which did not appear in the 1930 legis- 
lation, which applies the fair wages policy to 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition that are assisted by Federal grant 
in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. Thus, with respect to 
works for the elimination of grade crossings, 
towards which assistance is granted from 
Dominion public funds under Orders of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, the same 
labour conditions are enforced which apply 
to works of building and construction under- 
taken for the various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of contract. ‘ 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
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vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 


In the case of contracts for building and 


construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 


or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that ° 


all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 
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Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work,” and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only 
and that “nothing herein contained shall be 
considered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any _ instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation.” 


NaTIONAL Harsours Boarp 


Construction of a movable highway bridge 
over the entrance to Princess Louise Basin, 
Quebec Harbour, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Dominion Bridge Co., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, December 21, 1988. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $115,104.82. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
Per hour 
BlacksmItise seria) eee) even eT Teen ce $0 60 
Blacksmiths” *helpers’ . eh, Gay ok EN eS 0 45 
Carpenters & joiners.. .. 0 60 
‘Cement finishers.. .. .. 0 55 


Cement & concrete mixer operators: 
LORIN ath en tere eee hae 0 60 
Gasoline} or>Blectricee 4.00. ee come oe 0 55 

Compressor operators (gas or elec.).. .. .. 0 55 

Crane operators (steam, gas. or elec.).. .. 0 70 

Compressor operators (steam).. .. .. .. 0 60 

Drill prurinens?. Fone. y cette ce ome tie 0 50 

Hlectricians 4, (it. reek Poh oe eee ke 0 6 

Engineers, operating, steam: 


Single “ordouble ‘drum. a ).e0sesres cicret 0 60 

Three.or more GTUMS.. .4 .<tyes. os 0 70 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. ... 0 75 
Hiremen, sta tionaryias .icksemeneh, ecu | couse 0 45 
Hoist operators (gas or elec.).. .. 2. «2 es ee 0 55 
PAbOUrere act. Ue mitt Mevaine Gital ain nah Seek 0 40 
Machinists.. . Siders re 0 65 
‘Motor truck drivers.. .. . 0 45 


Motor truck driver & kedolsss 
1 ato 2. LONSe Mensa aed ss 


3 LOTISh eee 

4 tons.. . 

5 tongs eget © 2 URRMAS o2 Get feo) 
Ornamental iron workers... .. .. .. 
Painters (Sprayalac acy soBee gc 


Peters LiIMsierss., (et |. tee eee 
Pipe fitters (surface—temp. work).. .. .. 
Pipe layers, caulkers & solderers.. .. .. .. . 
Conduit layers (steel or tile).. .. .. 2... 


Sooo oCooCoOoNnN Ne FE 
CUS SOD DO PO PD 
OS COO OS OF On Ot OH 
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Per hour Per hour 
Plumbers & steamfitters.. .. .. .. «6 ss 0 65 Draghinesfirerien’s cj ssh de ge as re oe -sovilorged hettotel tele 0 55 
Pumpmen.. .. cadeoiciphscsit. TRL ocak beh 0 50 Dragline oilers. . Selb Beaesss 0 50 
Riggers (Beneraly. ettsie cede SameshT OLoU Driver, team and wagon.. ial + Nae 0 75 
Rovlelevconipesthion.. 3 .oe Cee 0 50 Driversvsy/ he hay is SINS RY arg tale, eaeea oH aks 0 40 
Roofers—felt & gravel: patent... .. .. «+ «« 0 45 Driver, team and seater.) RYehiderecunetehinlaredtie ee ae 0 75 
Rodmen—reinforcing steel.. as ay ee 0 50 Driver,fteam,, and jplow:.) cry iow pelos denies 0 75 
Sheegranehall WOrkersiiii\s ai w<lss csi Wow ee lies! wee 0 65 GAD OUTCES liye wehbe es’ e's!) os fg eae get ial 6 0 40 
Structural steel workers... .. .. Ay 0 75 Motor truck drivers... .. . nel etat nite 0 45 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring: ‘aarti Motor truck driver & true 
and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting and Dito 27 tons es isle sobckaudemioame Ore aries te 1 45 
Hts bUN DEY) seswe ine tae cals stelics les 0 50 TODS Hi Mlle rchials sunsradvactnaenn wonikelea se gare, (ae 1 95 
Tractor operators... ‘ Bed red ieioumrersr ng ie8 0 50 4 tons.. AA ASRS aA A 2 45 
Watchmen.. ; Srcieite 0 35 SU bONS eee ee A Renters sae 2 95 
Welders and burners acatvlent. or olen” 0 60 Road grader onernton? 
Welders and burners—on steel erection.. .. 0 75 Mlorse-drawn.. .. s. ss ss Seilecm ys 0 45 
Unelwcing i teamstyasth cc tanec ues: aaeelaby cic) ite 0 80 
Gasoline. . A ates 918 di 0 50 
Steam shovel prigincan ss Sialic steer Mics 0 85 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE Steam shovel craneman.. .. .. .. ... é 0 65 
‘ Steam shovel Aveniene. | COMMA iN roe Rees Sis 0 55 
Reconstruction of St. John Gate at Quebec, Tractor operators-gasoline.. .. PETE aa INN NE 
PQ: Name of contractor, Mr. Emile Cote, Watchman.. 0.67 Kote.) Ke\nbireva, U6 ey wed: erehineten feet) ©. Sy4re 0 35 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, December 5, 
1988. Amount of contract, $33,973. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as p 
Construction of earth traverses around 


follows: 


Blacksmiths! .1\ven isis he Me oeele 


Blacksmiths’ Hickpors i 


Brick and Hollow Tile 7 eral, 
Brick and Hollow Tile Layers’ Helpers (mis 
ing and tempering mortar).. 


Wome ty EMMIS CTS Sicha cies co waver colensatetle peeele | as 
Mixer Operators— 


Cement and Concrete 
Gas or electric... .. .. 


Compressor iperciots ee or eC led! mrs 


Drivers.. H 
Drivers, horse ‘kaa cart, 
Drivers, team and wagon.. 


Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. «- 


Engineers on Steel Erection.. 
Firemen—Stationary.. 


Hoist Operators—gas or ear. 


Stonemasons. . 


es 


Per hour 
0 60 

ve 0 45 
0 80 


-- 0 45 


fa) 
or 
or 


e 
ooooocoocooqocco 
Ge me NTO SD Su & Sr Gt 
ot Or Gr Gt Gt Gt © Or ot 


[2.2] 
i=) 


Stonemasons’ Helpers Mixing a demperiig 
mortar).. P eae torsareiat ate 


Motor Truck Byiver: ; 
Motor truck driver & puiele ¢ 


PATO! TGONS. ee ees teckel etree. | beter 


SetONsS) Se 
4 LODSinis weyers + 


SMUONS EP LR vie, Gauleteiet aie calatise epidte 


Labourers.. 

Ornamental Tron Woskerwis 
Painters... 

Rodmen- Reistonred etaet,. 
Sheet Metal Workers... 
Stonecutters.. 


Structural Steel Warkeias: 3 rrbe , 


SViVevtCHiin ais ay elem ovedbaler lorsn dele 


Construction of a road to the Rifle Range 
at St. Bruno, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
J. F. R. Leduc, Longueuil, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 1, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$3,750. A fair wages schedule was included in 


ee ee 


the contract as follows:— 


"AKOCMICI A. Maa chasi gal tee. wast. es 


Blacksmiths. . ie 
Blacksmiths’ Helper, ; 


eo ee 


Dragline operators (steam).. 


. 
eooocoocoocoowN && 
ont oS oO Hm OO — O hm 


Per hour 


$0 45 
0 60 
0 45 
0 85 


ee 


Group III Magazine, 
Name of contractor, Mr. R. M. Hall, Halifax, 
NS. Date of contract, December 28, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $6,300. 


November 30, 


Bedford Basin, NS. 


A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows: 
Per hour 
Blacksmith.. .. ate cic teenie $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ roa Nalbabs hs pMactian Vahele oh Sexe 0 45 
Labourers.. Ae 0 40 
Motor truck se le 0 45 
Motor truck driver & ‘eke 
1 to 2 tons.. eats 1 45 
SO TOUS saute 1 95 
Shovel operators Panel) 0 85 
Steam shovel engineers.. 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 65 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. . 0 55 
Watchmen.. 0 35 


Conversion of power lines to underground 


1938. 


cable circuits at the Joint Service Magazine, 
Bedford, N.S. Name of contractors, Arthur & 
Conn, Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
Amount of contract, 
$7,200. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith. . ae Rt te $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 45 
Carpenters and ck. 0 65 
Drivers.. .. aisle ethen 0 40 
Driver, horse atid Harti ag) PRM eens 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. papal 0 75 
MO CCLPICIATI SMT Leta Pere Were fiat Said toate pete ons 0 85 
Labourers.. reitiath x 0 40 
Motor truck Silver's 0 45 


Motor truck driver & eet 


PP COMA RCONS Patras ie ot die’ FaSs (eee aie) sie oo thal 

SO GONG asta tech .e5iy eter Se tae NR eas 
PaintersiA(Sprgy eso au, lei ne ele vee 
PRIN pers VAM AAIETS | te 'els peu sis vee. face ab sre) isle 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 


Watchman... .. .. .. 
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Construction of a new stores and workshop 
building, alterations and additions to two exist- 
ing buildings, and the construction of a con- 
crete apron and slipway at the Royal Canadian 
Air Force Station, Aliford Bay, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Northern Construction Co. and 
J. W. Stewart Limited and E. J. Ryan Con- 
tracting Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, December 29, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $119,000. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith. st) ee. sto $0 65 
Blacksmith’s helpers.. .. 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile levers 0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ining 


and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters and oe 0 70 
Cement finishers.. : 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer A rorenton? 

Steam.. 0 65 

Gasoline or Bisa new , 0 50 
Compressor operator (gaeohintl or Cheonriayar 0 50 

Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 

employed full or part time).. 20 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 

whether employed full or part time).. 7 00 

Per hour 
Driver; horse. and carti.e.. wee): 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. ..... 0 75 
HOTIVETS siete errcveve tele. alot 0 45 


Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drum.. . 

Three or more drums... .. . 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. . 
Firemen, stationary.. 

Insulation workers (Cabeas ae vita We 
Labourers.. 2 

Lathers, metal.. Ate’ 
Mathers *wooderi. atica hier Burda eaters 
Machinists. . cf 

Motor truck driver.. 

Motor truck driver & Hooks 

1 to 2 tons.. Mee PtSi id 

SULODS NEA wecay beteMcteletare ieee avis ltetal tas 

4 tons.. 

HL consee A 
Ornamental iron roe 
Painters and glaziers.. .. .. . 
Plastererse scien. teen vate 


iH 


ooooocococcro Oo 
RBPTIONP NTR TE NSD 
oem oom Or or CF Or bDO OF Or 


ooownnre 
OoOOnN OR OL 
S or or OF OF Or OH 


Plasterers’ helpers cae and tempering 
material).. d BAS Sead RAD ice 0 45 
Plumbers and peate ines 8 80 


Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ eioers (all 3 men 


assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Powdermen.. .. .. MLTR CES Re oe OLE 0 50 
Roofers, felt and Novae als foatents. ene wane 0 45 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. A ay 0 50 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. ..... 0 65 
Shovel operators—gas... 1 123 
Steam shovel engineers... 1 123 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 744 
Structural steel workers... .. .. .. .. «1 «« «» 1 124 
Welders on steel erection.. . 1 123 
Wittchmanic: des cocoa 0 40 


Construction of a wharf and dredging work 
at Presqu’ile Point, Northumberland Co., Ont. 
Name of contractors, Russell Construction Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Decem- 


ber 2, 1988. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $20,794.36. The General Fair Wages 


Clause was included in the contract for the 


dredging work, and a fair wages schedule in 
wharf contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and Hcy $0 60 
Cement finishers.. 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer ae 


Steam.. a8 0 65 

Gasoline or piece . eLsteints:> 0 45 
Compressor operators (gas. or Bien es 0 45 
Crane operators (steam, gas or elec.).: 0 70 

Per day 

Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 

employed ful or part time).. : 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to he allowed 

whether employed full or part time.. 5 00 

Per hour 

Drivers.. 0 35 
Drivers, horse pst ae 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

single or double drum.. 0 65 

three or more drums.. .. (M76) 
Firemen, stationary.. .. .. 0 40 
Labourers. . é Biv (ol Games a aR inenepeene aoe 0 35 
Motor truck Hrivecs. orate rest saw ae 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Hock 

TREO Rog CONS ae tele iets a ae een ae 

= VOLS s wee «fate 

4 tons.. 

5 tons.. 


Painters and Peas... 4 

Pile driver foremen.. 

Pile driver engineers.. 

Pile driver firemen.. = = 

Timbermen and cribmen Ghereaing, eerie 
ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and) fitting timber)iew. Jee eee. 

Watchmen... .. . 


ooocoow Nt Fe 
BRONTSOS POF 
oun aocoe 


oo 
CW he 
ob;p 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Wm. J. Holmes, Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, October 18, 1988. Amount of contract, 
approximately $8,885.38. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . - $0 65 
Blacksmith’s Heinen 0 45 
Carpenters.. 0 85 


Engineer, Gperat ims Ae 
Single or double drum.. P 
Three or more drums.. .. .. . 
Hoist operator (gas. or elec.).. 
Dabourens! jn ee ee ee 
Pile driver ramen sss PyeteE NSN SDs 
Pile driver derrick engineer.. .. 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 
Driver, horse*or. carte.!\t. 72%: 
Driver.. MP : 
Timberman Beet or etna ORR aes Geri 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze 


ooocorcocoo 
Or 00 Oo OR O10 
— ES) me SS) eS Se) 


auger, etc., cutting and fitting timber).. 0 60 
Watchman.. aiebone Oe Geen 0 35 
Motor truck driver.. . 0 45 
Motor truck driver & ieucke, 

1 to 2 tons». bn See RPM file 1 45 

S CONS) «ase es Ae oe ce, STOPES... 1 95 
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Construction of a public building at Arm- 
strong, B.C. Name of contractors, Pacific 
Engineers, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, November 22, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$17,600 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows :— 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers idle 

ing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 


Carpenters and Me ight PPM atic set Pocket mates 0 70 
Cement finishers.. Babe oe: 
Cement and concrete mixer yo oeratare: 
Steam... . 
Hlectric.. 
Drivers.. 
Driver, horse rent batt 
Driver, team. and, wagon. ...MeweL . aie 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. 
Labourers.. arene 
Lathers, metal... .. . 
Lathers, wood.. 


Se eaeoacoocksd 
OTR AN Ore OCD 
oconnannoon 


steam : 


Engineers, operating. 

Single or double drum.. . 0 65 

Three or more drums.. . 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. 1 124 
Motor truck drivers.. ; 0 45 
Motor truck driver & tridk¢ 

1 to 2 tons... OR: te Padbreen Gey » 1 45 

Se LOTS ethers etetne hate Ws vob iaie Maes insnce Soh, ase 1 95 

4 tons.. : nel ee 2 45 
Ornamental iron Wopktrks. 0 75 
Painters and glaziers.. . 0 65 
Plasterers. . Me ONRRK Fatt att Fe BRD tet ete A. 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and temper- 

ing material).. : 0 45 
Plumbers and inirattiece a 4 0 80 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers naar men 

men assigned to help tradesmen). . 0 45 
Roofers, felt and gravel (patent) . 0 45 
Roofers, sheet metal.. ft 0 65 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 65 
Stonecutters.. 0 80 
Stonemasons.. f 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers deniectiig Bind Wektibebe 

ing mortar).. ais ee ate Ae pa RM 0 45 
Strueturall steeliworkers.c-.0) SER PS 1 124 
Watchman.. : 0 40 
Welders and Pash on gteel arention.. 1 123 


Construction of a deepwater wharf at Cap 
Chat, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. J. A. Auclair, Gifford, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 6, 1988. Amount of contract, 
approximately $85,113. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith aay wiaeeh. © $0 50 
Blacksmith’s helper.. . 0 35 
Boatman (rowboat).. 0 30 
Carpenters and fe ate ‘ 0 50 
Compressor operators Seen or BBeIe 0 40 
Drill runners. 0 40 
Driver, horse ana ti gh 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Drivers.. a re Matos ua edite e. saaaeusi o8 .. és 0 30 
Engineers eo steam : ere or 
double drum).. 0 55 
Engineers, loco. crane (steam, gas. or 2 he 0 60 
Fireman (stationary).. 0 35 


Per hour 
Labourers.. vs 0 30 
Machinist... .. . oh 5. Ao SORES leah Pt rsn ola eels 0 55 
Motor truck rivers 0 35 


Motor truck driver and trikalees 
1 to 2 tons.. 
3 tons.. j 
Pile driver fovendan 
Pile driver engineer.. 
Pile driver firemen.. Z 
Timbermen and cribmen ieee ee 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 
etc., cutting and fitting timber).. 
Watchmen.. . due Gewete ches 


Renewal of sheet pile wall at McGregor 
Creek (Chatham), Ont. Name of contractors 
Chatham Dredging & General Contracting 
Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont. Date of. contract, 
November 19, 1938. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $11,281.40. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmith... .. sian os separ Re 0 60 
Blacksmith’s felon 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finisher. . ; 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ee rcics One 

or elec.).. F 0 50 
Compressor Eoevavors: (eas or ree a 0 50 
Drivers.. Oh xsie Prep ear Route Ven 0 40 
Driver, horse AM) RN ah a eaeiaommtis oe sable Lets 0 55 
Drivers ream iand “Wasowawhes aid. csine's eels 0 75 
ieinser operating, steam (single or 

double drum).. 0 65 
PN ReIMetE, SUMCIONGLY sist «Aue cacee ole Meme aL 0 45 
Hoist operator te oe iy tal tu ears MRRSPIM MANA abate 0 50 
Labourers... 4 ralew: 0 40 
Motor truck ive 0 45 
Motor truck driver & Ende 

iL SLO Di HONSE nase fan tenet Peer entre, | Re 1 45 

DR LODB #1 ot voit belek a hact ed ettad Set Ones P93 
Machinist.. .. BY FRA SET ge 0 65 
Pile driver foreman.. .. .. 0 75 
Pile driver engineer... 0 65 
Pile driver fireman.. ed mes 0 45 
Timbermen and cribmen (meeadeiie! ers 

ing and by the use of axe, adze, etc. 

cutting and fitting timber).. 0 50 
Watchman.. NEED ve fee 0 35 


Construction of an addition, alterations and 
improvements to the Old Post Office Building 
at Galt, Ont. Name of contractors, Schultz 
Construction Ltd., Brantford, Ont. Date of 
contract, November 29, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $14,930. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. ; $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers helpers Watcce 

ing and tempering mortar).. Mu 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 
Cement finishers... ; 
Cement and concrete mixer s opermton -citean 

Gasoline or electric.. 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. .. ... 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 


ooo coo coc ©& 
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Per hour Per hour 
IDPAVETS ic heenus oo 19.*y ac? ane ans ee 0 40 Structuralwsteel@workerscdes.i) MisivetL s+ Neo dies 0 80 
ise Meiane inside Wiremen.. .. «+ +e ee oe 0 70 Watchman.. has chou stents. Su: ey 0 30 


Labourers... .. +. oe ee oe se ee ce oe ee oe 0 40 Welders on steel Benin pi dak bh cubes eae eta ee 
cit MAGns WIM Clal se) ell deltaic Wotem sreMttate ine einnote 0 70 


Narn Guin HAVETS sy: ie o's s'e us's/ poss ate metre eumerat ere 0 55 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . Sih WER Maia rad con ale 0 45 


Motor truck driver & truck: Construction of a public building at Pointe 

a fides i ee RR Reba 2 5 au Pic, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Hector 
45 Bouchard, LaMalbaie, P.Q. Date of contract, 
60 November 23, 1938. Amount of contract, 
60 $18,950 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
4 was included in the contract as follows:— 


1 
SS ULLOTEG sl bile Sorel h wious arsine Te iaste 0 ets Gere Mitel ames | tale 1 
4 tons.. SMe eibieipaiite 2 
Ornamental iron ore Rs MS oe a 0 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 
WPIASEGTONS ie) ear tecw eile eh toieiitatensta oh ite si sing petal ate 0 
Plasterers’ helpers (Mixing and temper- 


Avie Varin ber ied 08 4) iy da Sig bi cau weiss okiegitete lo 0 45 Per hour 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. «. 0 75 Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. -- »- $0 70 
Roofers, felt and TOV ELE oid s  Magaedorara Sars of eae 0 45 Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 

Haoters Meheet Mealy Are cis a dele tise italonl elethua ctutare 0 70 ing and tempering mortar)... .. .. «2 «- 0 35 
Sheet metal workers.. Pritt tomnie oh WeetoUler 0 70 Garpenters and | joiners... Meme ecm camels 0 50 
Stonecutters.. 0 75 Cement finishers.. .. .. euatiets 0 50 
Stonemasons.. 5 ys 0 90 Cement and concrete mixer “operators: 

Stonemasons holes (Misine ane (Perper Steam.. TE en Ee eI ice oa 0 55 

ing mortar).. SERPS RL NTs pun ae “ERT Hoty 0 45 PTC CETIO Mics eas! al taletenare, betduuneral eis Meatemaaets 0 40 
Structural steel cronies sei eet tall Neve ens a Yes 0 80 Drivers.. .. . tse se oe ce oe oe 0 30 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. .. .. .. 0 80 Driver, horse and cart. # ©: yee): Sma al pms 0 45 
Welders on steel erection.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 080 Driver, team and wagon.. .. -. ++ e+ +e +. = 055 
Waxers and polishers.. .. .. .. se ce ce we) 045 Electricians ge Nisei a oj4 | ing Bayes en.) dic PR 
Muetohman’, ier e lh esc «ents «emia MU nae Anes TDD UROH i olor 4 oes 2 90) imamate Syrah ete 

Lathers CGaptal).. Aidchile per eUNe sume Sieh Lereibs cleliiose 0 50 
Lathers (wood) . sal 1, ee Me ce euirals Wie te ee en ae 0 45 
Motor truck en aun ails ante 0 35 


Construction of a public building at Barry’s Motor truck driver and truck: 


ji VietGmaisbOLS "sr is's | velsiompla meats oisaRelaare Mats 1 35 
Bay, Ont. Name of contractors, M. Sullivan 3 tons.. fs amare Pomme ganar Wore uprcaeayring  § 1 
& Sons, Ltd., Arnprior, Ont. Date of contract, 4 tons.. ..).. pi im lined had Ree eC mR 
November 25, 1938. Amount of contract, estas iron workers. yar ean is 
: d p a Sele Serine) Ree ereeeiee 
$10,473 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule Ry Tear a) cout ine a 0 70 
was included in the contract as follows:— Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
hye material)... é Poel tie iettere, ators Pes 0 35 
Plumbers and en tee 0 55 
Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. e- «- «- $0 80 Roofers, felt and gravel.. t 0 35 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- Roofers, shingles. Slated mirtacealy nephaite. 0 50 
ing and tempering mortar).. A aL emt 0 40 Sheet metal workers.. 0 55 
Gar PENLETS LANG eOIMMENSise: leis! Mere hilso! e/enuiatel ee 0 60 Stonecutters.. Pe 0 60 
Cement finishers.. .. .. ‘ : BARNS 0 55 Stonemasons.. .. . é 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer te: Stonemasons’ Liners ae Ar iemioérives 
bea Fase), KARP E Cy corm tiec 0 65 mortar).. i PAS cn On 0 35 
Gasoline and perc ceye BNA 5 inna col cg weet 0 45 Structural Boalt aahiere’s ole. vie/ota Mota ie Wekele he 0 75 
Deiver: ‘horse and carth. ).).i.0%, jeomewtas “wer b02 50 Waterman ii). ait ol ale deletions, Sea Noe a) nine he ain ee 
Driver, team ANd A wAagonery is sihetswite<il oli lele lets 0 65 
Drivers... .. RiSeeled Sette o PES 0 35 
Electricians (inside Gavan): . Sieins Lunde 0 65 , : hele 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. .. « « 080 Construction of a public building at Tara, 
Engineers, operating, steam: Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. H. 
aa or double > drums. ve ee ee ee oe oe ie Rintoul, Wingham, Ont. Date of contract, 
a Wa oe Macatee: eh Cet November 19, 1938. Amount of contract, 


Wabounerse ence tree cit vrcibe ad teee «etter op: Phere ab 0 35 & é 4 
fie Miia Castalye ERG, Owl Tey an $11,800 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 


Motor truck driver.. .. .. Bie sa pee EO 0 was included in the contract as follows:— 
Motor truck driver and eeaoes: 


AL RLOMee FOMS EM ion toeiestalt ster Ne aiPate va%e 0) e15 aile'e 1 40 i : Per hour 

Ce OU ARR LL NR OLE og hy pea eke 1 90 Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .- «. »- $0 80 

A Sena Sale) at a De ie Hae Wea: 2 40 Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
Ornamental iron ereers 1 PaO ROG ec 0 55 ing and tempering mortar)... .3 ses be 0 40 
Painters and havi eee ce Seb es Rene vO OB Carpenters and joimers.. .. 2. 6. 0. ee ee ee 0 60 
Plasterers.. .. Tae ee Cement finishers.. .. .. ntarCries beast send inGVbS 
Plasterers’ felons: (mixing rae Laminine oo and concrete raicor, operators: 

material).. PirL Ae er are 0 40 Me NGee OA SO Ge hope Sch Oe. ae apt ute onc 0 65 


Noes: ye Soc, SELctEcce OC aes oe eee 
Drivers seu one Re) Sea eae Be cig tk bai 


Plumbers and boar h teres BEVIS SL STC Tite o MST 0 65 ; 
Driver, horse and eactie AA So: Sih try Sa aa 0 50 
0 
0 


Roofers, felt ‘and gravel...) scubisue stick ee 0 40 
Sheet «metal worker's, <.) 2s, fesu 0d ssteetilee 


0 
Stomecutterss ticae, cid dewey © Siecle ude rettio stds oilers ; 70 Electricians (inside wiremen).. 


Stonemasons.. .. .. .. MME atin erent 80 Engineers, operating, steam: single hes 
Stonemasons’ helpers ‘Ghasee and temper- Monble diam be Fe) ier 0 65 
0 


Driver, team and wagon... .. .. «. os os «« 


ing mortar).. as) Jae mewtibetn tee LeSO sietiney 0 40 Engineers on steel erection.. 
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Per hour 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 40 
Labourers.. Aelia 0 35 
Lathers, metal... .. .. 0 60 
Lathers, wood.. 0 55 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and trudke: 
1.to* 2” tons: 1 40 
SetOnse. 1 90 
4 tons.. , ner etele 2 40 
Ornamental iron wanicera.4 0 55 


Painters and glaziers.. SPN SAY aes Re 
IBiaSlerens ww, Ou oihcete iy Mamictehs ot ated: Wl MESS 0 75 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material)... : 0 40 
Plumbers and alennmnttenel! Oto auaeliee ts 0 65 
FEOOHERS TS tanec era Viel ww nye ilaie tale Tem sew Nats 0 40 
Roofers, sheet metal.. : 0 65 
Rooters shingles (wood, asbestos)! 0 60 
Sheet metal workers.. eahate. Belted 0 65 
Stonecubtersic! Ades ek feel eral eae 0 70 
Stonemasons.. .. . ‘ 0 80 
Stonemasons’ helpers Guinan yee neninel 
mortar).. a8 ; 0 40 
Structural steel le shat 0 80 
Watchman.. , 0 30 
Welders and birnen: on teat ceed, 0 80 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Clearing of site, construction of Radio Range 
Station, Power House, Living Quarters for 
Radio Staff, etc. at Carmi, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Northern Construction Co. and 
J. W. Stewart Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, November 21, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $44,100. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— : 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. ... $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 


ing and tempering mortar).. .. 0 45 
CCAVISETIUCTOM Mureie ativoctaceneh 0 70 
Cement finishers... 0 60 


Concrete mixer operator: 
Gasoline or electric.. 

Driver.. Bias coger 

Driver, team and enn be, 

Electricians (inside wiremen)., 

Labourers... 3 

Motor truck Given 

Motor truck driver & ‘uke 


TAGOr cbOls ay ee eae ee rare eee 1 45 
Se LONG ede ge iin cho anne bad eer meena th /2) ney de 1 95 
Su LOUSS Mail ee PL Te A ee ee tees tes 2 45 
Oy tons eae. Bs Be as dice head PRP be 2 95 
Painters and gla ziewais LO AGN oD arch arr 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. . 0 80 


Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 


assigned to help tradesmen) . 0 45 
Roofers—shingle.. .. .. .. ve 0 70 
Roofers—sheet metal.. .. .. .. 0 65 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. 0 50 
PUK CMOOM a tmeall te pron 0 45 
Tractor operators with Titan 0 50 
Road grader operators—gas. or elec... 0 50 
Road grader operators—horse-drawn.. 0 45 
Road grader Rae meds team.. 0 80 
Shovel operators—gas... . 1 123 
Drag line operators (steam). 1 123 
Powdermen.. . ie 0 50 
Watchmen.. .. 0 40 
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Constructing east and west runway and 
drainage at the Stevenson Field Airport, Win- 
nipeg, Man.» Name of contractors, Carter- 
Halls, Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, December 3, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $109,665. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Drivers, team and wagon.. .. .. .. «. «- «- $0 80 

UE VieLSeehs mene ac Mislet bale Valet steitrs a nee) se7sn ore 0 40 

Labourers... 33). « SiR Rents wth ie Pie MEMS A ic 0 40 

Motor truck drives. P Hatt 0 45 
Motor truck driver and eRe 

ULM VOL Gia eee aalotetge "ateet cient eralle ais. cea) s 1 45 


3) TONS aeons Rinse ee ORR CR eS 1 95 


ACtOTS HMA ee ea NaD olor oul eet ivarralet pes: -aigtbsie 2 45 

5 tons.. as 2 95 
Pipelayers, saidloone ra anes 0 50 
Road grader operators—gasoline.. 0 55 
Road grader operators—horsedrawn.. .. .. - 0 45 
Road grader operators—including team.. 0 85 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 00 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Shovel operators—gasoline.. 1 00 
Tractor operators.. An 0 60 
AVRO CMIMEMs see ac vole” tore hore 0 35 


Repairing concrete walls of Lock No. 10, 
Trent Canal, near Campbellford, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. T. C. Creaghan and 
BEB. Archibald, Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 16, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $20, 782.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith.. .. . $0 55 
Blacksmith’s etheds 0 40 


Cement and concrete mixer bportore: 
Steam.. ; : 
Gasoline or Mibotriet 
Cement gun operator.. 
Cement finisher... .. .. 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. «- «+ s+ + «+ « 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. - 
Drivers.. i ss 
Drill runner—machine.. 
Electrician. . 
Fireman, Rincniee. 
Labourers. . setts 
Motor truck dene ? 
Motor truck driver and Pik ey 
1 to 2 tons.. 
LOLS ote cree sie atereeicn Taehe ere Taedn 
ATOMS watwe wd es iva eteaes gic 
Powdermen.. tarp sh 
Pump operator... .. . 
Sand blast operator.. 
Watchman.. $ 
Welders and Taser (apequlodmne or Geloiny.. 


qoooococococoococ oe 
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Renewal of portion of West Docking, Port 
Colborne Harbour, at the sites of the old face 
cribs Nos. 27, 28 and 29, Welland Canals, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Norman K. 
Cameron and Donald E. Phin, Welland, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 12, 1938. Amount 
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of contract, $35,046.75. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacker piser, vse bootie noe $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helper.. .. . 0 40 
Carpenters. . J 0 60 
Locomotive crane docta teeta. ‘ 0 70 
Compressor operators (gasoline or electric) 0 45 
Cement and concrete finishers.. 0855 
Concrete mixer eons 

Steam.. 0 65 
Gasoline or Aecthie ST, We ee o 0 45 

Engineers, operating, steam: single or 
double drums.. 0 65 
Moke day 

Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. .. 14 00 


Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether employed full or part 
REVS) 5 15/5551 Lay's ate Are amor a ey ce tal AVN te a peeks mime 

a) rill yrunners!.) cht Bowe srs 

Mpacline (operatOrss suk waked eco 

Draclnewiirenvena. ie lest), cemeaeals 

Dragline oilers.. 

Electricians. . tke 

Firemen, stationary.. . 

Pile driver foreman... .. . 

Pile driver engineer.. . 

Pilercniienminenanasy a. Ten ty wien 

Labourers.. 

Machinists. . aA seh See 

Pipefitters (surface, SEES a8 CN ‘ 

Powdermen.. ad Fareed an tateesre 

Pumpmen.. 

Riggers... 

Shovel Peraners (team « or ease yt 

Steam shovel cranemen. 

Steam shovel firemen... .. .. 

Driver, team and wagon.. . 

Driver.. : 

Motor truck ace # : 

Motor truck driver and baal. 

LEGO MOPAR LOY aE Ty SI 5 NANT ont UE) oe a em 1 40 
3 tons.. aie 

Tractor operators.. vs 

Timbermen and cribmen (Gees dora 
ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting 
EWR Waning havent ch ceovsre) ees Lueyn MUNDAY AL PUR apa le 0 42 

Watchmen.. .. AG 0 30 

Welders and urnene ectilennt or ‘ofee ye 0 60 


ecoceoecooaososcoooecocooce en 
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GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 
Notr—FEach of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 


ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Blue Serge Cloth .. .. .. .. Paton Mfg. Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Steel Lockers, Barrack Room Steel Equipment Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Princeton Suspender and 
Neckwear Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 
.. Campbellford Cloth Co., 
Campbellford, Ont. 


White Highland Gaiters.. 


Drab Serge Cloth.. . 


Broadcloth Shirts and 
Collars.. A Theehe baton Cor, 


Toronto, Ont. 


.. Montreal Cottons Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

.. Farquharson-Gifford Co., 
Stratford, Ont. 

oS. 0, olden. ltd... 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Khaki Drill.. 


Arm Chairs, easy.. 


Waterproof Coats... 


Target Frames for Rifle 
Ranges.. .. .........-. Mis-Can-Ada Mfg. Co., 
Ltd. Ottawa, Ont. 

Irvin Air Chute, Ltd., 
Fort Erie, Ont. 


Life-saving Waistcoats, 
inflatable. . 


Post OrFicE DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal Dating Stamps and 
Type, Cancellers, ete... 


tt, ) 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber Stamps, Daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
..Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Mail Bagging Fittings, etc.Bell Thread Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Mail Bagging Fittings, etc. Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Mail Bagging Fittings, ete.J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Mail Bagging Fittings, etc.Cubok Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Mail Bagging Fittings, etc. Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
etc. W. H. Wickware, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Uniforms.. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Jay Wolfe Ince.,’ 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Seales and Weights .. .. .. 


Scales and Weights.. 


Mail Bagging Fittings, 
Letter Carriers’ 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms... 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds, Ltd., Hespeler, 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Ont. 
POVAS Alain, lutd.. 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Workman Uniform Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms..J. A. Humphrey & Son, 


Ltd., Moncton, N.B. 
.. Eastern Steel Products, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Stamping Machine Parts, 
GUC... Ts. aires) oiel «elon een VLACh Ine mV Orlow Gar 
Montreal, P.Q 


Rural Mail Boxes.. .. .. 


Royat CanapIAN Mounrtep Potice 
Fur Caps. 2 ..-Jay Wolfe, Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
-. The Oxford Furniture Co., 
Ltd., Oxford, N.S. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
.. Hield Bros., Ltd., 
Kingston, Ont. 
-- Acme Glove Works Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
- «The Prince Albert Fur Co., 
Ltd., Prince Albert, Sask. 
.. J. B. Laliberte Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Bedside Tables..) os) 25. 4 
Khaki Broadcloth Shirts.. 
Brown Serge Cloth.. 
Moccasins.. 


Fur Coats.. 


Fur Coats.. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Scotstown, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office & School 
Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 21, 1988. Amount of contract, 
$848. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Foam Lake, 
Sask. Name of contractors, The Western Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. ‘Date of contract, 
November 29, 1988. Amount of contract, $848. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Louisburg, NS. 
Name of contractors, Wallace Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Sussex, N.B. Date of contract, November 18, 
1938. Amount of contract, $984. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Minto, N.B. 
Name of contractors, The Office Specialty Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 23, 1988. Amount cf contract, $765. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Mulgrave, NS. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office & School 
Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 17, 1988. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,039.90. 


SPECIAL CONTRACT 


Overhaul and Reconditioning 
of Aircraft 


Manufacture, 


Notre.—The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are identical 
with those for building and construction work, 
except that one scale of minimum wages rates 
has been approved for all works of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, Que- 
bee and the Maritime Provinces) and another 
scale for all such works in Western Canada 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia). It is provided in these contracts 
that working hours shall not exceed 48 per week. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


The major reconditioning of a flying boat. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Vickers Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, December 
22, 1988. Amount of contract, $4,980. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows :— 


Engine assembly— Per hour 
Fitter (A.E.).. : $0 60 
Fitter’s helper ck. E. ).- 0 40 
Machinist. . : 0 65 
Machinists’ BAlpert 0 40 
Machine operators.. 0 50 


Hand plasters pu. sas ee ne i et : 0 55 
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Per hour 
Labourers. . : 0 35 

Air frame ponerruchian ere i assembiy— 
Fitter (A.F.).. 0 60 
Fitter’s helper (A. F. Jes 0 40 
Machinist.. .. . 0 65 
Machinist’s helper 0 40 
Machine operator.. 0 50 
Woodworker (joiner)... ‘ 0 60 
Woodworker’s ‘aka Reis 0 40 
Welder.. se 0 60 
Welder’s helen). 0 40 
Electrician. . 0 65 
Electrician’s Polser.4 0 40 
Painter and doper.. ee 0 55 
Painter and doper’s fefser = is i) 0 40 
Fabric worker—female.. 0 40 
Fabric worker’s ea or 0 30 
Upholsterer.. 4 0 55 
Upholsterer’s Baines | 0 40 
Sandblaster.. 0 55 
Labourer.. 0 35 
Erector... aad as 0. 60 
Erector’s halen’ 0 40 
Sheet metal worker.. 0 60 
Sheet metal worker’s Hee 0 40 
Riveters.. 0 50 
Riveter’s oes det an i 0 40 
Apprentices to fitters, riacbiniatn! ane Dice! 
metal workers only—(16 to 21 years of 
age )— 

Dste wear: thpiy.” nidl sauieys ats artieelah Ge ey « ot Bele 0 20 
Dia SSA des tedeeteoeh ai eed se ay Uenpieetre st ate 0 25 
3rd year... 0 35 

Norp.—Only one helper to be employed to each 


journeyman. 
No more than one apprentice to be employed to 
each five journeymen. 


Construction of 18 sets of fixed aerial fittings 
for Wapiti aircraft. Name of contractors, 
Ottawa Car Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, December 8, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $1,053.72. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Constructing of winter landing gear for 
Wapiti aircraft. Name of contractors, Ottawa 
Car Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 29, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,642.11. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


The major reconditioning of fuselage as- 
sembly of Fairchild 71 monoplane. Name of 
contractors, Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, 
PQ. Date of contract, December 29, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $3,552.25. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


I NDUSTRIAL agreements and _ schedules 
of wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by represen- 
tatives of employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 
Fishing 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN WHOLESALE FISH 
DEALERS AND THE PaciFiIc CoAsT FISHERMEN’S 
UNION (GILLNET HERRING FISHERMEN). 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 33 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from November 23, 1938, to September 
30, 1939, and covers the sale of gillnet herring 
for kippering purposes. 

The fish dealers agree to pay a guaranteed 
minimum price of two cents per pound for 
herring used for kippering purposes only, and 
each dealer agrees to take a specified minimum 
amount of fish daily for five days weekly or to 
give 24 hours notice for any day he cannot 
take that amount. Over and above these 
amounts for freezing 14 cents per pound. The 
minimum price does not affect the price paid 
to fishermen for herring to be used on the 
fresh fish market. 

The fish dealers agree not to purchase any 
picked seine herring or to place picked seine 
herring on the market while sufficient gillnet 
sek of suitable size and quality are avail- 
able. 

Any minor disputes arising are to be referred 
to a joint committee for settlement. 


Transportatieon and Public Utilties: Local 
Transportation 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN TRUCKING 
FIRM AND THE CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAIL- 
WAY EMPLOYEES, AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORT 
Section (Truck DRIVERS AND MECHANICS). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1938, 
to December 1, 1938, and thereafter, subject 
to notice. 

No discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of union membership, nor for serving 
on employees’ committees. 

Hours: except in case of emergency, em- 
ployees not to be required to work more than 
60 hours in any week; those engaged in pick-up 
and delivery service not to be required to work 
beyond a spread of 12 hours within a 24 hour 
period: employees will not be required to take 
more than one hour for meal period. Employees 
called for duty to be paid for all time held at 
the regular pay, with a minimum of three 
hours’ pay for each call. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: drivers—35 
cents during first six months, 40 cents there- 
after; mechanics 50 cents. 

Qualified employees senior in service to be 
given preference in promotion. In case of 


reduction in staff or taking on additional staff, 
qualified employees who are senior in service 
to be given preference of employment. 

Winblovees will not be required to operate 
equipment that is unsafe or dangerous. 

Where wages, hours and conditions are more 
favourable to the employee than those of this 
agreement, such wages, hours and conditions 
are not to be changed to adversely affect the 
employee. ’ 

Disputes which cannot be settled between 
the parties will be referred to arbitration. 


Service: Business and Personal 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN HOTELS AND REs- 
TAURANTS AND THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE AND 
BARTENDERS’ INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, No. 
28 (CooKS AND WAITERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1938 
to July 1, 1939. : ; 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. No discrimination against employees on 
account of union activities. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week, a 48 hour 
week. No shift to be split more than once and 
all split shifts shall be worked within a spread 
of 12 hours. 

Overtime: 45 cents per hour. 

Wages per week in hotels and restaurants: 
counter men and women and cashiers $14 for 
week of 40 to 48 hours, $12 for week of 6 days, 
6 hours per day; dining room men and women 
$12 per week of 40 to 48 hours, $11.10 when 6 
hour day; busgirls and busboys $10.40 per week 
of 40 to 48 hours. Any of the above workers, 
employed less than 6 hours per day to be paid 
35 cents per hour, with a minimum of 4 hours 
pay in any day. Those who work four days 
or less per week to be paid $2.50 for 8 hour 
day, $2 for 6 hour day. $1.50 for 4 hour day. 
Weekly wages for cooks, etc.: chef or first 
cook $25, night chef $22.50, second cook or fry 
cook $20, butcher and pastry cook $18, vegetable 
cook and pantry man $14, assistant pantry man 
ant dishwashers $12, miscellaneous kitchen help 

10.40. 

Wages per week in cafeterias (skidroad res- 
taurants): dining room and counter men and 
women $15 per week of 40 to 48 hours, $12 
with 6 hour day; any of the above workers 
employed less than 6 hours per day to be paid 
35 cents per hour; for cooks $21, baker $18, 
ae on $12, miscellaneous kitchen help 
$10.40. 

Meals to be supplied employees with no 
deduction for wages: those working 7 hours per 
day and over or six hours with split shift, 
3 meals; those working six hours per day 
straight shift, or less than six hours split 
shift, two meals: those working less than 6 
hours straight shift, one meal. 

All uniforms to be supplied and laundered 
free of cost to the employee. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements: and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article: 

Bakers, Quebec (amendment) 

Can, Container and Metal Utensil Manu- 

facturing Industry, Province (amendment) 
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Building trades, Chicoutimi (amendment) 

Bricklayers and Plasterers, Three Rivers 
(cancellation) 

Painters, Three Rivers (cancellation) 

Retail Store Employees, Quebec 

Clerks, etc., Jonquiére (cancellation) 

Retail Store Employees, Magog (amend- 
ment) 

Barbers and hairdressers, Joliette 

Garage and Service Station Employees, 
Sherbrooke 

Funeral Undertakers, Montreal. 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by, Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


ONTARIO 


Building Labourers, Ottawa 
Barbers, Ottawa 
Barbers, Smith’s Falls. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Barbers, Weyburn 

Beauty Culture Industry, Weyburn 

Beauty Culture Industry, Rosetown (can- 
cellation). 


ALBERTA 
Lumbering Industry, Flatbush, Chisholm, 


Spurfield and Faust Zones 
Painters, Edmonton. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938 issue of the Lasour Gazerrts, 
page 508. Agreements and regulations under 


the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages and 
under the original Act, “The Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” 


continue in effect for the period for which they 
were made or have been renewed or amended. 
Under the Collective Labour Agreements Act, 
any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of an association 
of employees and the representatives of an 
association of employers or one or more 
employers may apply to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council through the provincial 
Minister of Labour to have those terms of 
such agreements which govern wages, hours of 
labour, apprenticeship, classification of opera- 
tions, determination of classes of employers 
and employees and all such provisions as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may deem in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act, made 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the trade, industry, commerce or occupation 
within the district determined in the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and thirty days is then allowed for filing of 
objections and the Minister may hold an 
inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance ” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the 
application, and making the provisions of the 
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agreement obligatory from the date of publi- 
cation of the Order in Council in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, or its provisions may be made 
retroactive for a period not exceeding four 
months. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked at any time by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and _ such 
amendment or revocation must be published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Unless other- 
wise stipulated, these agreements do not apply 
to provincial government departments or 
services or to work done by a third party for 
the provincial government under a contract 
providing for a scale of minimum wages. A 
joint committee must be formed by the parties 
to an agreement made obligatory under this 
Act and the Minister may add to such com- 
mittee representatives nominated by employers 
and employees not parties to the agreement. 
The committee is to make its own by-laws 
and when these are approved by Order in 
Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more, and such by-law must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the Lasour 
Gazerte from June, 1934, to July, 1987. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1937; to 
April, 1938. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act are noted in the 
issues beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
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ments affecting retail store employees at Que- 
bec, garage and service station employees at 
Sherbrooke, barbers at Joliette and funeral 
undertakers at Montreal; amendments to the 
agreements affecting bakers at Quebec, can and 
metal utensil manufacturing in the province, 
building trades in Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John district, and clerks at Magog; cancella- 
tion of agreements affecting bricklayers, plas- 
terers and painters at Three Rivers, and clerks 
at Jonquiére, all of which are summarized be- 
low. In addition, requests for the extension 
of new agreements affecting fine glove cutters, 
blockers and operators were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of December 10. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, Qugesec.—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved December 7 and _ published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, December 17, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this trade 
(Lasour Gazette, December, 1937, page 1385, 
and April, 1938, page 451) by excluding from 
the territorial jurisdiction the Island of 
Orleans. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Can, CoNTAINER AND Meta UTENSIL MANv- 
FACTURING INpUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved December 7, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 17, makes several amendments to 
the previous Order in Council for this industry 
(Lasour Gazerrse, November, 1938, page 1298) 
which do not affect the summary as given in 
the Lasour Gazerte except that it is pro- 
vided there shall be no reduction in wages 
unless authorized by the joint committee after 
studying each case. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Bumpine Trapes, Cuicoutimi.—An Order in 
Council, approved December 6, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, December 17, 
amends the previous Order in Council for these 
trades (Lasour GazeTrn, January, 1937, page 
103) by providing that overtime not exceeding 
two hours per day may be worked at regular 
wage rates between April 1 and October 31; 
and by also providing that for trades requiring 
an apprenticeship, one apprentice allowed on a 
job employing one to five journeymen, and on 
larger jobs, one apprentice for each five jour- 
neymen. 


BrICKLAYERS, Masons AND PLASTERERS, THREE 
Rivers.—An Order in Council, approved De- 
cember 7, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, December 17, cancels from July 9, 
1988, all the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades which were summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerrs, October, 1934, page 912, 


March, 1935, page 241, August, 1935, page 733, 
and October, 1935, page 953. For the city of 
Three Rivers these trades are now included in 
the building trades agreement (LAsBouR 
GazettE, August, 1938, page 944). 


Painters, THREE Rivers—An Order in 
Council, approved December 7, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, December 17, 
cancels from July 9, 1938, all the previous 
Orders in Council for this. trade (Lasour 
Gazerrse, January, 1935, page 26, August, 1935, 
page 733). For the city of Three Rivers, this 
trade is now included in the building trades 
agreement (Lasour GazerrE, August, 1938, 
page 944). 

Trade 


Retait StorE EMPLOYEES, QueBEc—An Order 
in Council, approved December 7, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Decem- 
ber 17, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between La Section de la Nouveauté 
de ]’Association des Marchands Détaillants du 
Canada, Inc. and le Syndicat National Catho- 
lique de la Nouveauté du district de Quebec. 


The agreement applies to most of the retail 
trade in the city of Quebec except food, drug, 
jewellery and hardware stores. It is to be in 
sunk from December 17, 1938, to December 16, 

Hours: 494 per week, distributed between 
8 a.m. and 6 p.m., except on Saturdays and eves 
of holidays when stores may remain open till 
10 p.m. Every employee to have 14 hours off for 
meals. No extra pay for evening work between 
December 20 and 31. No deduction from pay 
for holidays stores are closed. Delivery men 
and their helpers may work 60 hours per week 
at regular weekly rate. 

Overtime: except for department heads and 
floor walkers, employees to be paid for over- 
time work up to 54 hours’ work in the week 
at regular rate; for all time in excess of 54 
hours in any week, time and one-half; work on 
Sundays, double time. 

Minimum weekly wages: department head 
(male) $30 if annual sales of his department are 
$20,000 or more, $25 if annual sales are less; 
department head (woman) $25 if annual sales of 
her department are $20,000 or more, $15 if 
annual sales are less; floor walker $25, delivery 
man $18, messenger $6, errand boy $4.80; clerks 
(men)—60 per cent to be paid at least $20, 
another 25 per cent at least $15, the remaining 
15 per cent $8; clerks (women)—60 per cent to 
be paid at least $11.50, another 25 per cent at 
least $9.60, and the remaining 15 per cent at least 
$7.25. Minimum hourly wage rates: extra clerks 
(men) 40 cents; extra clerks (women) 25 cents; 
supernumerary clerks (those taken on as addi- 
tional help for work between November 1 and 
December 31) 25 cents for men, 15 cents for 
women. Minimum weekly wage rates: trades- 
men $21, apprentice tradesmen $8; general work 
—senior employee $15, junior employee $8; night 
watchmen $18. 

Retain CierKks, Jonquibre, KeNocAMi, Ar- 
VIDA AND St. JosepH D’Auma—An Order in 
Council approved December 7, and published 


in the Quebec Official Gazette, December 17, 
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repeals the previous Orders in Council for 
these workers (LAsour Gaznurre, December, 
1937, page 1388, March, 1938, page 335, and 
October, page 1178). 


Retarr Cierxs, Macoa.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved December 7, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, December 17, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for these work- 
ers (Lasour Gazette, October, 1938, page 1173) 
by providing that stores may remain open till 
10 p.m. on the eve of holidays and on the 
evening of pay days of the Dominion Textile 
Company. 

Finance 


CLERKS, ETC., JONQUIERE, ETC—See above 


under “ Trade.” 
Service: Public Administration 


CLERKS, ETC., JONQUIERE, ETC——See above 
under “ Trade.” 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, JOLIgTTE.—An 
Order in Council, approved December 7, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, De- 
cember 17, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between |’Association des Barbiers 
et Coiffeurs de Joliette, Berthier, l’Assomption 
et Montcalm (The Association of Barbers and 
Hairdressers of Joliette, Berthier, ]’Assomption 
and Montcalm) and Le Syndicat Catholique 
et National des Employés Barbiers-Coiffeurs 
et Coiffeuses des Comtés de Joliette, Berthier, 
VAssomption et Montcalm (The National 
Catholic Union of Employed Barbers and 
Hairdressers of the Counties of Joliette, Ber- 
thier, ]’Assomption and Montcalm). 


The Order in Council covers barbers and hair- 
dressers in the towns of Joliette, lAssomption, 
Laurentides and Berthier and the counties of 
Joliette, Montcalm, l’Assomption and Berthier, 
and is in effect from December 17, 1938, to 
December 16, 1939. 

Hours: shops may be open at 7 a.m. every day 
and must close at 6 p.m. on Monday, 8 p.m. on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 9 p.m. on 
Friday, 11 p.m. on Saturday and eves of holi- 
days; employees to have one hour off for dinner 
and one hour for supper; barbers and_ hair- 
dressers to have six consecutive hours off during 
the week except the week when a holiday occurs. 

Minimum wage rates: barbers and male hair- 
dressers $12 per week plus 50 per cent of re- 
ceipts in excess of $20 made during the week, 
from which $1.50 per week may be ‘charged for 
lodging and $3.50 for board; female hairdressers 
$10 per week; extra employees 40 cents per 
hour. Those receiving higher than these wages 
when agreement made may not have their wage 
rates reduced. The joint committee may revise 
the wage rate for a handicapped worker. 

A schedule of minimum prices which must be 
charged customers for each piece of work is 
included in the agreement. 

Not more than one apprentice allowed in any 
shop, apprenticeship to consist of six months at 
an approved school and 24 years in a hairdress- 
ing or beauty parlour, foie which they are to be 
paid from $7.50 to $12 per week. 
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GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
SHERBROOKE.—An Order in Council, approved 
December 7, and published in the Quebec 


Official Gazette, December 17, makes obliga- 


tory the terms of an agreement between la 
Section de Automobile des Cantons de l’Est 
de ]’Association des Marchands Détaillants du 
Canada (the Automobile Section of the 
Eastern Townships, of the Retail Merchants 
Association of Canada) and l’Association des 
Employés de l’Auto-voiture des Cantons de 
VEst (The Association of Auto Vehicle 
Employees of the Eastern Townships). 


The Order in Council covers garage and 
gasoline service stations in the city of Sher- 
brooke and is to be in effect from December 
17, 1938, to August 1, 1939, and if no new 
Order in Council is then made, will continue 
to December 16, 9. 

Hours: for journeymen and apprentices, 9 
per day, 54 per week; for all other employees, 
60 per week except for men on the night shift 
who may work 72 hours per week. Only ser- 
vice men and night watchmen may work on 
Sundays, Christmas or New Year’s Day. Every 
employee entitled to a weekly day of rest 
(24 hours). 

Minimum hourly wage rates for day work: 
journeymen electrician, blacksmith, machinist, 
mechanic, glazier, automobile painter, body 
man, upholsterer, radiator repairer, welder— 
first class 45 cents, second class 40 cents, third 
class 35 cents; apprentices to above trades— 
from 10 cents during first six months to 25 
cents for third year; service man (journey- 
men) 20 cents, service man (apprentice) 10 
cents first year, 15 cents second year, night 
watchman 20 cents; employee of auto parts 
department from 10 cents during first six 
months to 25 cents during third year; office 
employees (male or female) 224 cents for first 
class, 18 cents for second class, 15 cents for 
third class. For work between 7 p.m. and 
11 p.m. the above minimum rates must be 
increased 10 per cent, and for work between 
Piipm., and '7) ‘ami., by 50 per cent. 

A schedule of minimum prices which must 
be charged customers for each piece of work 
is included in the agreement. 

Unless 30 hours work in 6 days is guar- 
anteed, any employee called to work to receive 
a minimum of four hours’ pay. 

One apprentice allowed for each two journey- 
men or service men, but establishments with 
only one journeyman or service man may have 
an apprentice. 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS, Montreau.—An 
Order in Council, approved December 7 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 17, makes binding for the Island 
of Montreal the terms te an agreement 
between La Section des Directeurs de Funé- 
railles du district de Montréal de l’Associa- 
tion des Marchands Détaillants du Canada 
(The Funeral Directors Section of the dis- 
trict of Montreal of the Retail Merchants 
Association of Canada) and le Syndicat des 
Employés de Pompes Funébres (The Union of 
Undertakers’ Employees) from December 17, 
1938, to December 16, 1939, and thereafter 
until a new agreement is approved. 
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Hours: the working week to be based on an 
average of 70 hours; for automobile mechanics 
and service men, hours are as provided in the 
garage and service station employees agreement 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1938, page 697, July, 
page 800, and November, page 1300). 

Overtime: 50 per cent above the minimum 
wage rates. 

Wages: embalmers—for those employed by 
the week, $25 per week, for others $5 for 
each embalming; extra employees 40 cents 


per hour with a minimum of $1.50 per call; 
mechanics and service men to be paid at same 
rates as provided in garage and service station 
employees agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 
We 697, July, page 800 and November, page 
1300). 

Vacation: after one year’s service employees 
to be entitled to seven consecutive days’ vaca- 
tion. 

Apprentice embalmers to serve an apprentice- 
ship of six months during which no wages need 


be paid. U 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 
dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council on all 
employers and employees in the industry in 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule 


apples to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers; 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 
Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour Gazette, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, and May, 
1938, page 501; Alberta, in June, 1935, page 
504, June, 1936, page 501, June, 1937, page 
640, and June, 1938, page 633; Nova Scotia, 
in June, 1936, page 604; Saskatchewan, in the 
issue of June, 1937, page 635, and May, 1938, 
page 507. Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made ‘binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Burtp1inc Lasourers, Orrawa—An Order in 
Council, dated November 30, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, December 10, with cor- 
rection as published in the December 24 issue, 
makes binding in the city of Ottawa and ad- 
jacent suburban area the terms of a schedule 
for common labourers in the construction in- 
dustry from December 20, 1938, “during 
pleasure.” 

The minimum wage rate for employees en- 
gaged in mixing mortar or carrying hods to be 
45 cents per hour, and for all other work, 40 
cents per hour. A special minimum rate of 
wages lower than these may be fixed by the 
advisory committee for any employee who is 
handicapped. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barsers, OrrawA—An Order in Council, 
dated November 30, 1938, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, December 10, makes 


binding: for the city of Ottawa (except that 
part lying east of the Rideau river) the terms 
of a schedule for barbers, to be in effect from 
November 7, 1938, “ during pleasure.” 


This schedule is similar to the one previous- 
ly in effect as summarized in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, December, 1937, page 1390, with these 
exceptions: — 


The minimum wage rates for those employed 
on Saturdays or the day before a holiday and 
on the previous evening only, $6 per week plus 
60 per cent of proceeds in excess of $10 from 
the work of the employee; those employed from 
Saturday or the day before a holiday, $4 per 
day or part thereof, plus 60 per cent of proceeds 
in excess of $7 from the work of the employee; 
those employed on days other than Saturday 
or other than the day before a holiday, $3.25 


- per day or part thereof plus 60 per cent of pro- 


ceeds in excess of $5.25 from the work of the 
employee. (These are decreases in wage rates 
for these part-time employees. The minimum 
price to be charged for a haircut is also reduced 
from 40 to 35 cents. For full-time employees 
the minimum rate continues at $25 per week or 
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$18 per week plus 60 per cent of proceeds in 
excess of $28.) 


Barsers, SMirHs Fatus.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated November 30, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, December 10, makes binding 
for the town of Smiths Falls, the terms of a 
schedule of wages effective from December 20, 
1938, “during pleasure.” 


Hours: the regular working period for all 
employers and employees are those during which 


barber shops are permitted to be open by 
municipal by-law, with no work on Sundays, on 
eight specified holidays, nor on Wednesdays 
after 12 noon. 


Minimum wage rates for full time employees: 
$25 per week or (for those on commission) $18 
per week plus 60 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $28 from the work of the employee. Maini- 
mum rates are also set for part-time employees. 


A scale of minimum prices which must be 
charged customers is also included. 


Saskatchewan 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barsers, Wreysurn.—An Order in Council, 
approved December 5, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, December 15, makes 
binding for the city of Weyburn a schedule of 
wages and hours for the barbering industry 
which is effective from December 25, 19388, 
“ during pleasure.” 


The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those of the schedule previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABOUR GAzETTE, November, 
1937, page 1277, with one change: 

he wage rates for employed barbers is un- 
changed at $16 per week or 65 per cent of the 
amount taken in by the employee, whichever is 
greater. The weekly rate for master barbers 
is not now stated but all are governed by the 
minimum prices which must be charged cus- 
tomers. The 52-hour week remains in effect. 


Beauty Cuuture INpustry, WryspurN.—An 
Order in Council, approved December 5, and 


published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, De- 
cember 15, makes binding for the city of Wey- 
burn a schedule of wages and hours for the 
beauty culture industry, which is to be in effect 
from December 25, 1938, “ during pleasure.” 


This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
November, 1937, page 1277, with an exception: 

The wage rates for employees is unchanged at 
$13 per week of 48 hours or 50 per cent of pro- 
ceeds, whichever is greater. The weekly rate 
for master beauticians is not now stated but all 
are governed by the minimum prices which must 
be charged customers. 


Beauty Cuutture Inpustry, Rosetown.—An 
Order in Council, approved December 8, and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, De- 
cember 15, cancels the previous Order in Coun- 
cil for this industry (Lanour Gazertg, October, 
1938, page 1177). 


Alberta 


Logging 


Lumperine Inpustry, FLatsusH, CHISHOLM, 
SPURFIELD AND Faust Zones.——An Order in 
Council, dated December 13, and published in 
The Alberta Gazette, December 15, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours in the above zone from December 25, 
1938, to May 10, 1939. 


The schedule applies to all employees of saw- 
mills, planing mills, box factories, woodworking 
plants, logging and ‘railway tie contractors. 


Hours: 10 per day, 60 per week, except for 
cooks, etc., night watchmen and barn bosses, 
blacksmiths, engineers, teamsters, truck drivers 
and millwrights, blacksmiths’ helpers, lake and 
river drivers, tractor drivers, conductors, fire- 
men, foremen and clerks. 


Minimum monthly wages to be paid in addi- 
tion to board and lodging: cooks $50 or $75 
(depending on size of camp); assistant cooks 
$35; blacksmiths, engineers and foremen $50; 
truck drivers $45; edgermen $40; cross-cut 
filers, tractor drivers and canters $35; scalers 
and tallymen $32.50; top loaders, tail sawyers, 
trimmermen, handymen and barn bosses $30; 
sawyers $27; teamsters, skidders, roadmen, 
swampers, bull cooks, cookees, labourers, ship- 
ping and yard men $26; planermen $50. Log 
cutters may be employed on contract or piece- 
work at not less than 3 cents per log. Those 
engaged on a piecework basis may be charged 
an amount not exceeding $1 per day for suitable 
board and lodging, or 35 cents per single meal. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


SAW-MILLING, FLATBUSH, CHISHOLM, Spur- 
FIELD AND Faust Zonrs.—Employees of saw- 
mills are included in the schedule summarized 
above under “ Logging.” 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Painters, EpmMonton.—An Order in Council 
dated December 8, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, December 15, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule for the painting, 
decorating, paperhanging and glazing industry 
in the city of Edmonton and within 10 miles 
of the post office, from December 25, 1938, to 
April 10, 1989. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. In case of a night shift, 8 hours’ pay for 
74 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Satur- 
day afternoons, Sundays and four specified holi- 
days, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen painters, 
decorators, paperhangers and glaziers, 75 cents 
per hour. 

A bona fide contractor, recognized as such by 
the Edmonton Master Painters’ Association, to 
be allowed one apprentice for each three jour- 
neymen employed, apprentices to be paid from 
25 per cent of journeymen’s rate during first 
year to 70 per cent during fourth year. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1938 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the 
month was slight. The cost per week, 
in terms of retail prices, of a list of staple 
foods, fuel and rent entering into a family 
budget and the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics weekly index number of wholesale prices 
were both slightly lower than in the previous 
month. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods entering into the budget for a 
family of five in terms of average retail 
prices in sixty-nine cities was $8.33 at the 
beginning of December as compared with 
$8.38 for November; $8.78 for December, 
1937; $8.36 for December, 1936; $6.67 for 
March, 1983 (the low point in recent years) ; 
and $11.38 for December, 1929. Changes were 
of a minor character the most important being 
declines in the cost of meats, butter, bread 
and flour and an advance in potatoes. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total cost of the list was $17.25 at 
the beginning of December as compared with 
$ 7.29 for November; $17.58 for December, 
1937; $16.99 for December, 1936; $15.41 for 
June, 1933 (the low point during recent 
years) ; $22.11 for December, 1929; $20.97 for 
December, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $14.26 for December, 
1914. Both fuel and rent were practically un- 
changed. 


In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number on the base 
of prices in 1926 as 100 changed little from 
week to week during the month. It was, how- 
ever, 11:5 per cent lower than at the end of 

1937. For the week ended December 30, the 
index was 73:5 as compared with 73-4 for the 
week ended December 2 and 83-0 for the week 
ended December 31, 1937. The low point for 
the year was reached in the week ended 
December 23 when the index was 73:2. The 
latest figures available on a monthly basis are 
for November when the index number was 
73°5 as compared with 82-7 for December, 
1937; 79-6 for December, 1936; 63:5 for 
February, 1933 (the low point during recent 
years); 96-0 for December, 1929; 96-4 for 
December, 1921; 164:3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 66:4 for December, 1914. 
Of the eight principal groups of commodities 
in the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials Vegetable Products, Non- 
Ferrous Metal Products and Non-Metallic 


Mineral Products were slightly higher at the 
end of December than at the beginning while 
other groups were somewhat lower. Grains, 
livestock, meats, raw rubber, raw sugar and 
potatoes showed the principal advances during 
the month while hides, lard, cheese and eggs 
were among the commodities recording de- 
clines. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
‘ ood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information 
as to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the 
rates for rent is secured by the correspondents 
of the Lasour Gazettes, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such district with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
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figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was began, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market con- 
ditions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of foods tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and ligthing, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern con- 
veniences. While the calculation serves to 
show the increases or decreases from time to 
time in the cost of the items included, it does 
not purport to show the minimum cost of 
food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in 
the Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1938* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








sg Food | and | Rent |Cloth-|} Sun- | an 

Light ing | dries items 
Dec. 1914...., 108/ 98] 971 1031 100] 103 
Dee 1918 ay Pog ah ea aah ite (eh 407 
Dec. 1916....| 138/ 109| 951 136] 192] 124 
Dec. 1917....| 167| 125) 102| 158] 134] 143 
Dee 1918.6 ase he ade te ery ase bP ab 162 
Dec. 1919....| 201] 148| 122] 210| 164] 176 
Dec. 1920....| 202] 200] 142] 232] 1731 190 
Dec. 1921....} 150| 172] 150| 177] 173| 161 
Dec. 1922....| 142| 177| 155| 162] 174] 157 
Dec. 1993....| 146| 172] 158| 1541 171 159 
Dec. 1924....| 144] 162| 158] 159] 1691 156 
Dec. 1925....} 157| 166| 1581 159| 1661 160 
Dec. 1926....| 152| 162| 156) 157| 1661 157 
Dec. 1927....| 152] 158| 156] 155| 166] 187 
Wea. 1088.01.) tha) a7 Ph er BRT. tee |". 1Rg 
Dec. 1929....] 161] 187] 158| 156] 166] 160 
Dec. 1930....} 138) 156] 160| 148] 165| 151 
Dec. 1931....| 107| 152| 158! 197| 163 135 
Dec. 1932....| 96| 145| 141| 1141] 161 125 
Mar. 1933....1 91] 145] 141] 112| 160| 122 
June 1933....) 93| 142] 131| 107] 160| 120 
Sept. 1983....| 991 141| 131] 113| 156] 122 
Dec. 1933....) 100| 142| 129] 113] 157] 193 
Mar. 1934....| 109] 143] 129] 113] 156| 126 
June 1934....| 101| 141| 128| 113| 156] 122 
Sept. 1934....| 102] 142| 128] 117] 155] 193 
Dec. 1934....| 103] 144] 129| 115] 154] 123 
Mar. 1935....| 104| 143] 129] 113] 155] 194 
June 1935....| 103| 139] 131] 1131 154| 128 
Bent. 1988... 11. 105.1. 140. 1Bdihiy dso masa |. ted 
Dee 1035 0) era} aaa baa bienaag | osa84 te 4197 
Mar. 1936....| 11] 142| 132] 114] 154] 126 
June 1936....| 106| 140| 133) 114| 154] 125 
Sept. 1936....| 1131 140| 133] 114| 153 127 
Dee 108601) ta) Tae} 188 | 41g | 5s | 198 
Mar. 1937....| 116| 141] 135| 117] 154| 129 
June 1937....| 116/ 138] 140| 1171 154| 130 
Sept. 1987....) 119| 138] 140|, 118] 155| 131 
Dec. 1937....| 120| 140] 142| 118] 157| 133 
Jan. 1938....) 118] 140| 142| 118] 156) 132 
Feb. 1938...) 1171 140] 142| 118] 156| 132 
Mar. 1938....| 118| 140| 142|° 119| 156| 132 
April 1938....| 118] 140| 142] 119| -186] 132 
May 1938...) 116| 140|: 144| 119] 156| 132 
June 1938...) 117| 139] 148| 1181 156| . 132 
July 1938...) 117| 139] 148! 118| 156) 132 
‘Aug. 1938....| 120] 139] 148] 118] 156] 134 
Sept. 1938....| 116| 139] 148| 118| 156| 132 
Oct. 1938....| 115] 140] 148] 118] 156] 139 
Nowy 1088.01). 114.1; d4bsditdanls (A1@sus 1660). 138 


Dec. 1938....! 118 141 148 117 156 131 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group; Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices were again slightly lower in 
the average, sirloin steak being down from 
25:7 cents per pound in November to 24:9 
cents in December, fresh pork from 23-1 cents 
per pound to 22-7 cents and breakfast bacon 
from 32-5 cents per pound to 30:9 cents. 
Lard averaged about one half cent per pound 
lower at 14°4 cents. Milk has been unchanged 
a an average price of 10-9 cents per quart for 
the last four months. The price of creamery 
butter was lower in nearly all localities, averag- 
ing 26:7 cents per pound in December as 
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compared with 27:3 cents in November and 
30 cents in July. Cheese also was _ lower, 
averaging 23-2 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 23-4 cents in November. De- 
clines in the price of bread were reported 
from several localities and the Dominion 
average price was fractionally lower at 6:7 
cents per pound. Flour also declined gradu- 
ally since March, averaging 3:2 cents per 
pound in December, 3:3 cents in November 
and 4:5 cents in March. Potatoes again ad- 
vanced in price the Dominion average being 
up from $1.07 per 90 pounds to $1.18. Prices 
of this commodity have been considerably 
lower in the prairie provinces in recent months 
than elsewhere in the Dominion. United 


States anthracite coal was little changed at 
$14.62 per ton. 

Following are the prices per ton reported 
for Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: 
Halifax, $15.50; Charlottetown, $13.50; Monc- 
ton, $16; Saint John, $14.50; Quebec, $14; 
Three Rivers, $15 and $14; Sherbrooke, 
$14.75; St. Hyacinthe, $15; Thetford Mines, 
$17.25; Montreal, $15.25 and $15.50; Ottawa, 
$16.50; Kingston, $15; Belleville, $15; Peter- 
borough, $16.75; Oshawa, $15.50; ‘Toronto, 
$15; St. Catharines, $15; Hamilton, $15 and 
$14.50; Brantford, $16.25; Galt, $16.50; St. 
Thomas, $16; Cobalt, $19.25; Timmins, $19.50; 
Port Arthur, $17.75; Fort William, $17.75; 
Winnipeg, $20. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








t 
Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|}Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Nov.| Dec. 


otc Com- 
Commodities modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 
“ALI commodities... uiou...... . sh 567 | 64-0)127-4)150-9} 97-3] 97-9] 94-6] 96-0] 77-7| 69-0) 72-7} 79-6] 82-7) 73-5) 73:5 
Classified according to chief com- ? 
ponent material— 
1M Vegetable Produetsy........ 130 58-1}127-9|167-0] 86-2} 95-0) 86-3} 93-9) 59-3] 60-4] 67-1] 84-0] 85-3] 60-2] 60-6 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 70-9)127-1]145-1| 96-0]100-0}109-4/109-8} 90-5] 63-7] 73-0] 73-9] 78-2) 73-3] 73-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Productsin Weegee... 85 | 58-2/157-1)176-5}101-7| 96-2) 93-2) 89-6) 76-9) 71-7] 69-6] 70-9) 69-0} 66-4) 66-4 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and : 
Paper 25 eee. ss 49 63-9) 89-1/154-41106-3] 99-0} 98-3} ¥3-2] 85-2) 64-4] 65-9) 69-6) 75-5) 76-3] 76-2 
V. Iron and Its Products....... 44 68-9}156-9}168-4/104-6] 99-3] 93-0) 93-4] 89-0} 85-7] 87-2] 91-4/104-1] 98-2) 98-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........... 18 | 98-4]141-9]135-5] 97-8) 95-7) 95-1) 96-5] 71-6] 66-5] 71-5] 77-8] 72-3] 72-7] 71-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
OCUCTS El. ahem. «.. 83 | 56-8] 82-3/112-2}107-0|103-1] 93-4] 93-4] 89-4] 85-8] 85-4) 85-9] 87-1] 86-2) 86-3 
VIII.Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTS Le) ote ee: 77 | 638-4]118-7)141-5}105-4| 99-3] 94-2} 95-1! 90-3] 80-8] 77-5) 79-1] 80-7] 79-4] 79-0 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 236 | 62-0/102-7}136-1) 96-9] 97-3] 94-5] 95-3] 83-2] 78-3] 74-4] 76-9] 79-1] 74-8]..... 
i. Foods, Beverages and To- 
F  \P8CCO ee, ee 126 61-8}119-0}150-8} 90-2] 99-0} 97-4)103-3] 81-0) 67-4] 72-5) 77-5! 80-3] 72-0)..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.... 110 62-2) 91-91126-3]101-4] 96-1) 92-5} 90-0} 84-6] 77-3} 75-6] 76-5) 78-3] 76-7]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 67-7|1383-3}164-8] 98-8} 97-8] 93-4] 95-9] 71-3} 64-3] 69-4] 80-4] 82-7] 68-0)..... 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 | 55-1) 81-9}108-6/104-1/110-4| 94-5] 96-2} 91-5) 87-2] 90-1) 91-8} 94-2] 95-3)..... 
Producers’ Materials........ 378 | 69-1}139-0}171-0| 98-2] 96-4] 93-3} 95-9] 69-0] 61-8} 67-1] 79-1] 81-4} 65-9}..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials... ...:.%....088 111 | 67-0}100-7|144-0/108-7} 97-8} 98-1] 97-9] 85-0] 80-6] 82-1] 87-8) 91-7] 89-3]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5/148-1]177-3] 95-8] 96-1} 92-3] 95-5] 65-5) 58-6) 64-5) 77-6] 79-6] 60-9]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
ZA. He) iaap.. de cette GR 186 59-21134-71176-4| 91-2] 95-2] 86-0} 91-5] 60-5] 60-3] 64-6) 79-5] 80-2] 58-8)..... 
Bs Acniaviall:: Oe eee 105 70-11129-0)140-0] 95-9} 99-8/106-5]106-7| 88-0] 65-3) 73-4] 75-5] 78-5] 72-9)..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 64-1}1382-6}160-6] 88-0} 97-7| 95-5}104-5| 61-8] 58-6] 65-5) 82-4) 84-2] 64-9) 65-0 
TT Marine < oeinsds en ae 16 65-9/111-7/114-1] 91-7]/103-7/107-7|107-0] 87-0] 66-8} 68-0} 69-6] 73-6) 70-5]..... 
LIT), Foret ) ods: lok) pa eae ie 60-1] 89-7}151-3}106-8} 99-0} 98-3] 98-1] 80-1] 64-7) 66-0} 69-5] 75-3) 75-9}..... 
VsMineral oo: ee eee 203 67-9]115-2|134-6]106-4]100-2] 92-3] 92-3] 85-3] 82-2] 83-0} 85-1] 87-7] 85-9)..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8}120-8]154-1] 94-7) 98-2! 94-0] 98-9] 67-3] 58-9] 67-2) 79-3) 80-8] 64-6]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Vo): Meals canta ood ccs eee 322 | 64-8]127-7/156-5/100-4| 97-5] 93-8] 93-2) 81-5) 72-0] 72-9] 77-3) 80-2) 74-0}..... 





tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

t¥or the week ended December 30, 1938, monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1633 inclusive £02, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES 
IN CANADA) OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING IN THE 
QUANTITIES STATED, AND RENT ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 
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Commodities | Quan- 



















































































































































tity 1914 | 1918] 1920] 1922} 1926 1928 1929} 1930} 1933] 1935] 1936] 1957) 1938] 19388 
Gr) iter exoiwe: 
nee Con MC! ti Codey RGs al Gs CMGbCsl! PAeen || Cx) ay CMa eee Cc. Comes 
Beef, sirloin...| 21bs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 47-4| 73-4] 71-2] 52-8] 56-8] 69-2] 70-2] 63-2] 38-01 45-0} 44-2] 50-0] 51-4| 49-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19.6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6| 33-4| 50-8] 46-0| 28-6] 31-2] 42-6] 44-4] 37-2] 20-4] 24-2] 23-6] 27-4] 28-4] 28-2 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8| 15-7| 17-6] 27-5] 28-0] 18-0] 19-8] 23-4] 24-9] 21-8] 11-3] 13-5] 13-3] 14-9] 15-7] 15-5 
Mutton, roast.} 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8} 19-1| 20-7] 34-2] 33-4] 26-5] 28-6] 30-0] 30-2] 26-7] 17-4] 20-2] 20-5] 21-2] 21-7] 22-2 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-9] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 19-3] 36-7] 38-8] 26-4] 28-7] 27-1] 28-9] 26-8] 15-6] 20-8] 20-4| 21-9] 23-1] 22-7 
Pork, salt..... 2 * | 91-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 36-8] 69-6] 70-6| 52-2] 54-2} 53-2] 54-6] 53-2] 30-8] 40-6] 38-8] 41-6] 42-2] 41-6 
Bacon, break- 
fab. te bates 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-5) 51-3) 57-0) 41-0} 42-6} 39-0} 39-7] 39-0} 21-1] 30-0] 29-2] 31-6] 32-5] 30-9 
Lard, pure 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 36-2] 73-8] 70-4] 46-0] 47-2) 45-2] 42-8} 41-6] 26-8] 36-6] 31-8] 33-8} 29-6] 28-8 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz} 25-7) 30-0) 33-3} 33-7) 45:1] 71-3] 88-8] 60-3] 64-9] 64-1] 65-2) 58-5] 44-8] 48-5] 45-7] 45-0] 43-9] 44-4 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 34-5] 59-7] 73-9] 46-1] 50-8] 50-8) 50-5] 45-9] 30-9] 34-7| 35-2 35-1] 34-9] 34-7 
BES Saha _-++-! 6 qts| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6} 52-8] 82-2] 93-6] 71-4] 72-6] 74-4] 76-8] 72-6] 58-2] 61-2] 62-4} 66-0] 65-4| 65-4 
Butter, dairy..| 21bs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0} 60:0/104-4/118-6| 76-4] 79-0| 87-4] 87-6] 69-8] 44-4] 53-21 52-0] 60-8] 49-2] 48-2 
Butter, cream- 
ery 42.9. 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9} 33-9] 34-9] 58-1] 65-3) 44-4] 43-2] 47-8] 47-5] 38-2] 25-6] 30-4] 29-4] 34-5] 27-3] 26-7 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 22-1] 34-8] 40-0/§30-6)/§30-4/§33-6]§33-1/§29-9/§19-6]§20-4|§22-4/§23-2|§23-4]§23-2 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 20-3] 32-8] 37-9|§30-6|§30-4 $33 -6|§33 -1]§29-91§$19-6/§20-4/§22-4 $23 -21§23-4]§23-2 
Bread.........115 “ | 55-5] 58-5 66-0] 61-5] 67-5/118-5)133-5/100-5|114-0/115-5|118-5] 99-0] 88-5] 91-5] 99-0/109-5|102-0/100-5 
Flour, family..}10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 37-0] 69-0] 70-0]§44-0/§52-0|§50-0/$53-0/§38-0]§31-0/§35-0/§39-01§45-0/§33-01§32-0 
Rolled Oats... 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0} 22-0) 24-5} 40-5] 38-5] 27-5] 380-0] 31-0} 32-5) 27-0] 25-5] 26-0] 27-0] 29-5] 26-5] 26-5 
Rites. fees: 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 25-2) 30-81/§20-8/§21-6/$20-6/§20-6/§19-6/§16-0/§15-6]§16-0/§16-4/§16-2/§16-4 
Beans, _hand- 
picked....... wp 8-6] 9-4) 10-8] 12-4] 13-4] 32-0} 21-8] 16-8] 16-2} 20-6] 21-6] 16-2} 8-6] 10-8] 13-6] 11-8] 10-4] 10-2 
Apples, evapor- 
ated: Wei. 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-2] 22-8) 28-2] 22-5) 20-0) 21-0) 21-5] 19-7] 15-1] 15-4] 16-2] 15-9] 14-8] 15-4 
Prunes, med- 
WUE. .f 51. See. 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9) 12-8} 19-4] 26-1) 19-1] 15-6} 13-5) 15-8] 12-9] 12-4] 11-3] 11-3] 11-5] 10-9} 10-8 
Sugar, granula- 
ted. 454.8%... 4 “ | 21-6) 22-0] 24-0] 23-6} 31-2] 49-6] 53-6] 37-2) 32-4] 30-4] 29-2] 25-6] 32-0] 24-8] 24-8] 26-0] 25-2] 25-2 
Sugar, yellaw..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8! 10-8] 11-0] 14-4| 22-6] 25-2] 17-6] 15-4] 14-4] 13-8] 12-4] 15-4] 12-2] 12-2] 12-8] 12-4] 12-4 
Tea, black..../ 4 “ | 8.2! 8-3} 8-7] 8-9] 9-7] 15-6] 15-1/§14-8]§18-0]§17-6|§17-6]§14-4|§11-0]§13 0] §13-0/§14-1]§14-7/§14-7 
Tea, green..... 4 «6 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3} 9-7} 15-1] 16-1/§14-8)§18-0/$17-6/$17-6}§$14-4]§11-0)§13 -0] $13 -0/§14-1/$14-7)/§14-7 
Cofiee... 4 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4) 9-9] 11-6] 15-2] 13-5] 15-3] 15-1) 15-1] 13-5] 9-9] 9-2] 8-9} 8-9} 8-6] 8-7 
Potatoes RAGS oe 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 32-7) 62-0) 75-3] 37-9] 68-0] 41-4] 75-5] 42-2] 35-4] 40-5] 50-0} 31-7} 35-8] 39-5 
Vinegar........ Ke at By 7 7 8 -§ -9} 1-0) 1-0) .1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0 9 “9 “9 G -§ “9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ > $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-96/13-65/14-84/10-39/11-18/11-31/11-83|/10-10| 7-37] 8-14] 8-36] 8-78} 8-38] 8-33 
oF) Be. et ex ie: Go MheC Pi paiee c. c: Chis ls eC. Che rena hicy Wines Gee. 
Starch,laundry| }1b.| 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2} 3-2] 4-8} 4-8! 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 3-8] 3-9] 3-9] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 
Gite.) 0:12. Me ton] 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 54-1] 81-8/125-9]114-3/105-2/101-9|101-4|101-0] 95-0] 92-7] 92-4} 90-1] 91-2} 91-4 
Coal, bitumin- 
re ne “ « | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-2] 63-6] 92-3] 75-3] 64-9] 62-9] 63-1] 62-8] 57-9] 58-7| 58-5] 58-6] 58-8} 59-0 
Wood, hard...|“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8) 42-5] 42-2) 79-8] 87-8] 78-8] 76-0] 74-9] 76-2] 75-6] 59-2] 60-4] 59-4] 60-4 61-0 61-1 
Wood, soft Meteo « 1 22-6) 25-5] 29-41 30-6] 31-1] 57-7] 69-1] 58-9] 55-8] 55-3] 54-3] 54-1] 45-4] 45-1] 44-9] 45-5] 45-2) 45-2 
Coal oil. ee. 1gal.| 24-0} 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 23-4] 27-8] 40-5] 31-1] 31-5] 31-0] 31-1] 30-7] 27-6] 27-1] 27-0] 26-9] 26-7] 26-5 
Fuel and sis|s $ $ § $ S 
Hight!) 8405.0). 2) 1-50) 1-63} 1-76] 1-91] 1-88] 3-11] 4-16] 3-58] 3-33] 3-26] 3-26] 3-24] 2-85] 2-84! 2-82] 2-82) 2-83) 2-83 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ ‘ $ 
Rent.......... 4 mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-39] 4-83) 6-62] 6-95] 6-85] 6-94] 6-98] 7-07] 5-57] 5-63] 5-77] 5-94) 6-04) 6-00 
i $ = 
tiTotals....... 9-37/10-50|12-79)14-02/14- 26/21 -64|25-67|20-97/21- 40/21 -56/22-11/20- 46/15 -83|16-65|16-99|17-58/17-29/17-25 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
A $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83] 6-82] 7-29) 7-76/13-92/14-63]10-51/11-18]11-29]11-76|10-42| 7-64] 8-34] 8-36] 8-86] 8-48] 8-46 
Prince Ed. Island.... 4-81) 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-90}12-00/12-79| 9-48]10-21]10-26/10-85] 9-85) 7-21] 7-73] 8-14} 8-68) 8-04 8-11 
New Brunswick......| 5-38] 5-83] 6-55} 7-04] 7-76/13-58|14-76|10-51/11-26]11-28]11-60|10-37| 7-67] 8-32] 8-50) 9-02) 8-53} 8-56 
Quebec: .?. FF... os 5-15) 5-64] 6-33] 6-87| 7-37/13-07|14-05|10-00/10-37|10-54/11-02] 9-45] 6-72| 7-58] 7-79] 8-11] 7-92] 7-88 
Ontario Stopol ee sloveteidere ds 5-01] 5-60} 6-60} 7-20] 7-74/13-62]14-91/10-31]11-31/11-33|11-75|10-05| 7-37| 8-19] 8-35] 8-75} 8-38] 8-28 
ManitobarJay... dance 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-25/13-29/14-38] 9-87]/10-51]10-95/11-64| 9-59] 6-85] 7-74] 8-46] 8-40] 7-92} 8-02 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] §-80]/13-86]14-52/10-25/11-12/11-36]12-03] 9-83] 7-02] 7-66] 8-15] 8-58] 7-92} 8-06 
Alberta... 005 s4agehe 6-02} 6-50} 8-00) 8-33] 8-47/13-80/14-56/10-09]11-07/11-37/12-13] 9-90] 7-14] 7-87] 8-20] 8-61} 8-23] 8-18 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-94]14-54]/15-93/11-45/11-99/12-34/12-99]11-14| 8-22] 8-87] 9-15) 9-75} 9-34] 9-25 
pb. ee DR a a BR ee Poe 


{December only. §Kind most sold. 
ftAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 




















Beef. Pork Bacon 
— 
ae ene tn Bc 18 é ss | 4 | 4 
LOCALITY 48 tug BIS Be | Bk Fi aid 
BON ie gr el Ry ttt IR y a NES 20 8. ga | ge | ae 
Of Pe eo [OS | th aos f8 ms Ss Sry ag 
Si eh ie eid se Peet MeO ea) ae ag) 48 | 38 
SSB Slant ee | ES lags 8 aS 3. a2 9.2 
Bea} oalmal ga] @e ® & 3 oe na Ra Car 
D pG ee n a) > = i FQ Q ae) 
cents | cents} cents} cents] cents} cents cents cents cents | cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 24-9 | 20-9 | 18-7 | 14-1 | 11-7 15-5 22°2 22°% 30-9 34:3 56-5 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 27-1 | 22-3 | 18-6 | 14-2 | 11-7 12-4 15-0 23°6 29-3 33:0 55-3 
1—-Sydney.viyo oo seee on 28-6 | 28-4 | 17-2 | 14 11-9 LOTR AA 8 23-6 29-9 83-5 55-5 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 25 24-3 | 16-7 | 13-7 TAL al 25 28 31-9 54-9 
SA mherst ii acy ence a aels 25 21 19 13 10 1 TO 23 29 33-6 55 
4) Halifax eee 22-9 | 16-9 | 16-6 | 12-5 | 11-4 ul 15 21-6 27:5 30-7 51-9 
5 Windsor. ss deeds Waele 3 25 18 15 TAD fh) PANG SMe] U8 Si arta 25 30 34-7 60 
i sretl Bs ech bofo amma MBN EUs Wi ADIGA A 26 22-0 | kOe Le 11-3 a Usha as te Un 23-3 31-2 33-7 54-2 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 25-0 | 22-3 | 19-3 | 14-3 | 14-7 13-0 22-5 22°0 27-8 31-1 52-4 
New Brunswick (average)...| 27-9 | 22-2 | 20-2 | 14-1 | 11-2 14-0 22-0 23°3 30-6 33-1 57:3 
8 Mionchont een une 26-7 | 21 18-3 | 14-1 | 11-1 14 25 22-4 30-2 82-3 55-9 
9-—Saint Johmunsy see 28-5 | 20-3 | 20-3 | 13-7 | 11-8 13-1 22-5 22-9 29 33-4 56-9 
10—Fredericton............ 26-5 | 22-5 | 19 13-7 | 11-7 15 18-5 22-7 32-7 34-6 59-8 
1] Bathurst ye ee eeO 25 23 15 LO ey ene petri ae 25 30-3 32 56-7 
Quebec (average) A PGE ty Yel 20-1 | 20-6 | 18-5 | 14-5 9-8 14-7 23°79 20-6 28-7 32-0 55-3 
I2cOueboeu mura tues 22-6 | 19 13-5 | 13-4 | 8-9 17-8 21-7 19-1 25-7 32 49+7 
13—Three Rivers.......... 25-8 | 21-7 | 16 14-5 9 - 16:2 26 21-7 31-7 33-4 57-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 25-3 |) 22-9) |) 22 16-2 | 11-2 15 26-3 21 27°3 30-3 56 
15 Sorel: Leer ure none 20-5 | 18-2 | 18-5 | 12-5] 9-5 10-2 19-7 18-5 30 32 53-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18-3 | 17-8 | 16-5 | 12-5 |] 9 17-5 23-7 18-8 29-7 33-6 54-1 
172 SE Jolins (oe ee ey Ol aeeetee 25 22 19 12 12 27 24 30 31-3 58-7 
18—Thetford Mines........|---+-> 19-3 | 18 15 8 17 21-7 19-3 28-3 31-7 55 
19-Montreal ee 25-9 | 20-6 | 21-7 | 12-9 | 10-1 12-2 23 21-2 27°3 31 56-8 
SOS alla Riis) ee he 23-2 | 20-9 | 18-5 | 14-4 | 10-7 14-1 23-8 21-9 28-7 32-5 56-7 
Ontario (average)........... 25:0 | 21-1 | 19-2 | 14-8 | 12-3 17-4 22-7 22-9 29-6 32-9 55-8 
21 EOL AWA de moun Ie 26 20-4 | 20-6 | 15-8 | 11 17-1 22-1 20-4 29-2 32-1 56-3 
99 SBroCk ville ee 27 23-4 | 20-4 | 13-6 | 10-5 14 etek. 28 22-7 30-1 32 57-5 
28—Kingston.............0. 23-5 | 19-2 | 19-1 | 14-2 | 10-6 14-2 21-5 21-4 27-8 31-4 53-2 
94> Bellavalle tec une. On 20 17 16-8 | 12 9-9 18 18-5 19-5 29-4 32-1 54-4 
25—Peterborough.......... 28-2 | 22-9 | 21-9 | 15-3 | 13-3 19-9 20-2 23-3 29-4: 33-2 55-8 
DG OSHA WAL Nadine 21-8 | 18-8 | 18 14-6 | 12-9 17-9 25 21 27-5 31-2 56-9 
OT Orillia in. ete 19-5 | 16-6 | 18 13-5 | 12-4 17-7 19 23-5 28-8 33 54°3 
98 Ti FONCON I ae an tae 27-6 | 22-6 | 20-7 | 15 14-2 17-4 22-9 24-5 32-3 36-6 57-4 
29—Niagara Falls,.........] 28 24-2 | 20-4 | 17-3 | 12-4 18-2 23 21-2 30 33 56-8 
30—St. Catharines......... 20 23-3 | 21 16 - 12-4 15-6 23-2 22-2 26-4 30-5 51-9 
31 Hamilton.. eee 26°14). 22°8))" 21 15-5 | 14-8 19-1 22-7 22-8 28-7 33-3 55-6 
32 Branttord ee 25-2 | 22-1 | 19-3 | 15-4 | 11-3 17-8 24-7 23-5 29 31-8 55-1 
35-— Galt cae Vane tue 26-2 | 22-2 | 19-5 | 17 14-6 19-7 25-7 24 32 35 56-2 
34—Guelphie ee a 22-5 | 19-6 | 18-7 | 14-6 | 13-6 18-3 18 22-6 29-6 32-7 55-2 
35—Kitchener). 1.0). 00. 0. 22-3 | 20-1 | 17-6 | 14-7 | 13-1 17-4 25-5 20-2 28-4 31-2 52 
36—Woodstock............. 25°79 122-9 | 1922) 15-2129 19-5 20-5 23-3 28-7 33 56-7 
STz—OLALOLd Woveschae'e cco. 22-7 | 20-3 | 17-7 | 14-7 | 12-7 17 23 24 29-4 32-2 55-8 
B8——-Liondonte acon teen 25-4 | 22-2 | 19-2 | 14-8 | 12-2 17-9 21-9 23-1 29-2 32-4 53-7 
39—St. Thomas............ 26 21-3 | 18-8 | 14-1 | 12-3 17-4 23 23 28-9 31-7 56-4 
40—Chatham..,........... 26-1 | 22-4 | 19-7 | 16-3 | 12-2 18-3 23 23-1 29-9 33-8 57-4 
41—Windsor..............- 25-9 | 21-4 | 20-2 | 14-9 | 12-8 17 20 21-8 28-6 31-2 56-7 
AQ Sarnia Wai Wai vale eltheelals 25:4 | 20-8 | 17-3 | 14-4 | 12-3 18 20 23 28-4 30-9 56-8 
43—Owen Sound........... 24-2 | 20 17-2 | 14-4 | 11-5 RT ae See ae 22-2 29-4 33-2 53-1 
44—North Bay............ 23-2 | 18-4 | 20-6 } 15 10-8 15-2 23 22-5 30-4 32-6 57-4 
45—Sudbury............05: 24-5 | 22 19-2 | 14-9 | 10-7 16 25-7 24 29-1 32-7 53 
46--Cobalt ey iMicn eis sae 26-5 | 20 16 14 1 EEA Pa fe aes a se 25-5 31-3 33-7 55 
47-—Pimminsien.. ss hee acs ec 26-4 | 22-1 | 19-8 | 15-2 | 12-2 16-7 26-4 25-4 29-8 33°3 56-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie....... 26-6 | 22-4 | 20-5 | 13-4 | 11-1 17-2 23-5 23-1 30-3 33°2 56-8 
49—Port Arthur........... 25-7 | 20 19-3 | 15-7 | 13-2 17-3 25 24 34-3 38 58-9 
50—Fort William.......... 26-1 | 22 18-2 | 18-8 | 12-1 16-2 25 25-9 33-1 36-7 60-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 22-2 | 418-3 | 18-5 | 12-5 | 11-1 13-2 21-3 22-2 34-3 36-9 46-6 
51—Winnipeg............... 24-8 | 19-5 | 19-8 | 13 11-8 13-5 20-9 23-3 32-8 36 57-8 
62——Brandons .iclj.26ses de: 19-5 | 17 Lia Aer 10-4 12-9 21-7 21 aol 37-7 55-4 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 20:7} 16-8} 15-3 | 10-8 | 9-6 11-6 17-1 21-0 35-7 40-0 58-9 
63 —- Regina cnoocnueren 19-8 | 16-3 | 15 10-4 | 9-7 11-4 16-1 20-6 33-9 38-4 58-5 
54—Prince Albert.......... 17-3 | 14-3 | 14 OSs 10:8 16 21 37-4 42-5 59-2 
55—Saskatoon............. 21-2 | 17-1 | 15-6 | 10-9 | 9-9 11:6 17-2 20-7 38-3 42 57 
56—Moose Jaw............. 24-3 | 19-5 | 16-5 | 12-4 | 10-6 12-4 19-2 21-7 33 36-9 60-8 
Alberta (average)............ 23°9 | 19-3 | 16-8 | 12-6 | 10-6 13-4 20-9 21-4 32°9 37-1 57-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 28-7 | 23-7 | 20-2 | 15-2 | 13-5 15-5 23-2 24-5 387-3 42-2 58-7 
58—Drumbheller............ 25 19 14-5 | 12-5] 9-5 15 25 20 31-4 34-2 57-5 
59—Edmonton.............- 17-4 | 15-2} 14-6] 9-5] 8 11-9 16-7 20-3 31-1 35-7 54-7 
60-—Calgary. Voge uitoe we elie 24-4 | 19-1 | 17-4 | 12-5 | 11-2 13-6 18-6 PALE 33-8 37 61 
* 61—Lethbridge............ 24-2 | 19-7 |] 17-2 | 13-2 | 10-8 11-2 21 20-7 31 36-4 55-5 
British Columbia (average) .| 26-0 | 21-9 | 19-3 | 13-6 | 13-0 16-3 23-3 24-9 35-2 39-0 59-8 
62-—Fernia. os ic. ceclns oh uae 25 22 15 12 11 14 22 22 31-5 33-2 60 
63— Nelson. 2. 050.1s seen lor 207 1827.) W824 | 127 2-7 15 23 26-7 32-2 36-2 63-3 
G4-— i ratlicn cael, siesta 26-2 | 23-2 | 19 15. bopeloind 17-1 26-7 27-9 : 35-6 41-7 61-8 
65—New Westminster...... 25-6 | 21-4 | 18-2 | 13 13-5 15-5 22-2 23-6 . 33-7 38 58-1 
66—Vancouver............. 28-5 | 22-8 | 19-8 |} 14-2 | 14-4 16-4 23-9 24-4 . 34-8 38-3 58-9 
BF VAR OF Aime dvcerusewrs sien 27-4 | 23-1 | 23-4 | 14-5 | 14-3 16-4 20-9 24-3 : 36-4 40 59-8 
68—Nanaimo... 5.6.5.5 27-6 | 22-6 | 20 14-6 | 14-1 19-4 22-5 25 39 43-2 58-6 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 26 21-5 | 20 12-5 | 10-8 16-2 25 25 : 38-4 41-7 58 
! 
en en TINE NE aS SS Mees TD eer Siemens ria iota, Bil ke a ee ae ee 


a Price per single quart higher. _b. Price in bulk lower. __c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1938 























Fish Eggs Butter 

; 4. : Ey 
2 a. 2 \ * La °o ‘3.2 Q a Wile = 

hy | Ky n ad ie oa Oy ~ Ge: 
sao! 2o og S = bg ~ 3 £@ « pe MB A - Srv 18 a 
I ge | lie SAI Ue IE eel Po ‘ag -@ s teh a 7) eae. | CS) sl im 00 > o 
Qs fo) Ss fie’ oO a @Q f BS Me) n Tice Ne 1 ara 
o,g/pHa};aAlea ee) KO ees) QQ lryrg tO as =e) You? g 2 Eee) ples 
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16-8] 23-9} 16-3] 11-6] 50:3] 18-9| 17-5] 21-3] 14-4] 44.0] 34-7] 10-9] 24-1] 26-7 
1 id Peedi “pe hl Boar 7-0| 42-9] 18-0] 13-8] 16-4] 15-2] 49-1] 39-9] 10-3] 25-6] 28-7 
8-7 ra | POM 44-1 11-6 13-6 15-6 14-7 | 53-4] 39 SR pa e 97-211 
10 Bi Sulla ee eae eae 50 13-7 15 18-5 14-8 | 48 39-6 1 25 31-1 | 2 
jal Sa. Soh Ope he tl eh OT Sag 14-4 15 15-6 13-5 | 45-71 39-2 8c 97-4] 28-613 
11-6 Sb ee 7 39-8 12-4 11-6 16 14:7 | 48-4] 35-5] 11-8a] 23-8] 27-5 | 4 
be ES Ee ae lh I PR A a PHN CSR RIS a 17-5 | 48-7 | 42 10 26-7 | 28-6] 5 
eg | | eS BR Oe 41-7 13-2 14 16-2 15-7 | 50-1] 44-8 1 25 29-116 
MGA Ss Ol ee oi 5-0] 47-5| 13-0} 16-0] 16-3] 14-6| 42-8] 35-1 19-0-10-0] 24-0] 26-917 
13-4] 28-8] 15-0 8-0| 461] 13-7] 14-9] 17-6] 146] 48-0] 37 10 25-6 | 28-9 
Vice) BAe 3) dane UR Qa) iA Me ae 44.9 14-5 14-6 16-3 14-4] 48-6] 40-6] 10 26-8 | 29 8 
12-5 | 29-9 15 8 47-7 14-1 14-4 22-4 13-8] 51-5] 34-2 12 24-6 | 27-819 
14 BOB a MS Seg 51-7 14-3 17-2 18-2 15-2 | 45-2] 39 11 26-8 | 29-7 |10 
pa AR EE | 2S 40 11-8 13-5 13-4 15 46-7 | 36-8 10c 24.2| 29 {11 
14-1] 26-8] 19-1 78] 49-4] 20-3 | 163] 15-1] 144] 43-5] 34-7 10-2 | 23-6] 25-5 
15 24-7 EE PR eM a a 11-8 17 15-1 45-1 33 11 93-5 | 26-2 |12 
12-5 ||, 28-2 16-5 ee) ae ee ee 15-6 19-9 14-7] 44.3 37-4 11b 23 25-3 {13 
1408] 87. Be Oo 1aie ee) 21-6 | 20 15-9 13-9 | 46-5] 37-1 11-lal 24 26 «(14 
Pte S| Aa Bi SNR | BAD. eS 6 2 RE We 15 10-8 14-2] 40 29-8 Qe. Lacs cise MDDS" THIS 
AT ee 20 304 Reale ae TO: UR i 20 18 14-3 14 40-11) 34-7 Ob ahtpyeen, 25-8 116 
Figeel Te ead Tae del, Gee hea) eae | bes 18 18 11-2 14-3] 46 41-5 9. LOS Aaah ERS UE 
Ries PARAS I Bite elt | ARs Ge) Ea | Fa aay 15 12-7 14-5] 39-3 32-8 93:3 | 25-7 |18 
14-3 97-8 | 22-7 BeBe. 46.741) | 21-6 18:7)1\" 21-1 13-4] 48-1 33.8 1) 11212.) | 24-6) 1026-0 19 
15 Dh UPR” one 71 BO Sie Mi 14-7 12-8 15-31 42-2] 33-1 11 93.3 24-2 |20 
15-2] 23-7] 18-5 9-0} 55-2] 17-8| 17-3] 25-0 14-0] 43-3] 35-2] 11-3] 24-2] 26-2 
16 27-7 13-5 8-3} 50 20-7 16 23-2 13 7 RW. 63668 11 24.9 25-5 121 
oc AN Set Mie eo Oana ee i Bias ea rey 16 22-6 14-4] 43-7| 36-3 10 25 25-2 |22 
15 25 1611S os 55 17 16 26-2 12-20 43-35) (84-4 10b 23 25-1 |23 
nh Be i: ne AR on Bee FS LY ET: |e 18-5 17-5 | 25-8 14:2 | 88-8 | 35-4 10 27-6 | 26 |24 
iy Stn | vig REL Kia te Move a SER Og 14 24-9 16 38.911). 31 11b 22-5 | 24-8 }25 
12-5] 23 Te Raia BOB es wd 17-35) 24:7 13-8 | 44 37-2 11 25 25-9 |26 
tt te, pe | A Re Peat be Re Pgs Bs 17-71 (BB-5 13-7 ]) 41-1 35-5 11 23-1 25-5 127 
15-5] 28-5] 21-1 11-1 55 23 19.7 0he Bi 13-4] 44.9] 33 13). foe 26-9 |28 
Be aT tea eth ead a Me my Sh a a | 17:8 15 29-5 13-4] 44-21 35.2 12 23 26-3 |29 
ph RE | AUTRE ie NY beta ta a ES 15 30-7 13-1 43-4] 35-2 12 93-8 | 25-4 |30 
TT BSB h et Bale. Soa 8 it ee ae Se 16-5 | 31 13 44.3 | 34-4 12b 26-3 27-3 |81 
Be aah oe Daas Breed Sco sey eae lips cet coe as eee 17-1 17-3 27-4 12-8 39-5 33°6 11 26 26-7 |32 
Mv Ate 1h ae BOREL lee RT Ee | A 16 21> 7h) oe 7 14-4]° 42-6] 36-7 11. babusucteessuias 
fe bee heh me: 1 | Cad OE ER GEG | RE Oey hie 23-1 13-3 | 41-8] 34-6 11 25 25-7 134 
15 RTE rte Sate: Ue aoe el, Ay od 19 25-2 1322010 740-301 33-4 11 24 25-8 |35 
bie det al AUR IAL BRL dea | AR eines | 1 ea 18 20-6 195410 40-71 31-7 11 21 25-9 136 
Pit ea 20 SN aE be Hat EU ay 16-5 | 25-1 13 38-7 | 32-5 11; Losey 25 ane? 
12-2 18-5 SO ea ae 55 15-7 16 29-3 13 40 33-5 11 29 25-9 138 
15-2\|" 33 ae | ae 50 16-6 L7Si). SO de sei 48-401. 37-8 11 26-7 27-9 139 
path i Es oe (hak EA | BLS | A 14-7 20 26-1 13°2)12 + 88-3" 1. 32-8 11 93 25-6 140 
15 93°38 21-7 5-6 60 18 18 24-2 13-1 40 93.7 12:5. Lanne 25-2 141 
a ES. 93 Te ete ale ell BLD 8s 7 15:70 (82-7 taB 62-101) BAe7 11 24 26-2 142 
Beast el ima te ae ee ales eee alee ak 18. fee ake teoeg 13-1 39-2 31-6 11 25-5 26-2 148 
Heme ey 92-5 11 oad bead otRle | aah pi | Cen Raia UT 20-7 17 BD 781 430-7 12... opuarhe Pabst Hee 
eth, Go 18:8 13 10 55 15 16-5 17-5 15535 /0) 47.3 34-7 1b of... est  2E-Bi14s 
LR oA] Baap | Peer | Ble te TT Se a Ct 14-5 | 52 45 10b 0 Ui... cub 28746 
liad 23-7 | 25 10 65 18-9 19-7 16-7 WSS t48-74 85-8 |. 14Sal. Oba Zohe QO-BMae 
eee ae, Need Pears. Sais Sar a a8 18-7 | 23-3 14 145-8), 1871 12 93-2 | 26-2 148 
pede |b et 20S ee Glee ees LE SO 177i) Caled 14:9] 47-2] 39 11 24 26-7 149 
17-5 | 26-2 gen | Rated ee 55 18-2 18-1 24-4 15-4] 49 36-3 11 93 27—«|50 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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g : é oS). a. E ae eee a 
oe a AS go wos | ce Be 
LOCALITY ee feo 3 158i] go ee ee ee os 
“4B DA © AES! @ ga 8, ® & he 7 
wa Q Mm - S| 7m O Pe = oO | 3 oO x) =| 
os *S a yh Ces we) a = Sis &s he ag 
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cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................ 23-2 6-7a) 15-7 3-2 5-3 8-2 10-7 10-8 10-6 10-7 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22-4 6-8 16-6 3-6 5-2 7-5 13-2 10-6 10-5 10-7 
{—-“Sydney.72) 5 eee hie eee 22-8 |6-7-7-3 17 3-5 5 6-9 11-4 10-5 10-4 10-7 
2—New Glasgow............0006- 22-1 6-7 17 3-7 5 7-2 13-2 10-2 10-2 10-4 
3—Amherstes 8. sage. eee 22-2 6-7 15 3°5 5 8 13-5 10-2 10-9 10-4 
4—Halifaxnpe cee ti Be eee. 22-1 6-6-7 16-4 3-4 5-5 7-6 13 10-9 10-2 10-3 
B-—-Windsorsg ea See as 21-6 6-7 17 3-6 5-2 8 15 10-6 11-4 11-4 
G—Pruro Ne: ee See ee 23-8 6-7 al 3-6 5-2 7-4 12-8 11-3 10 10-7 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 22-3 6-7 17-0 3-6 5-1 8-0 13-0 10-5 11-0 11-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 23-1 7-0 16-8 3-6 5-2 7:7 13-6 10-4 10-4 10-6 
§—-Monctontii.n sco: oe eae 22-5 7°3 16-8 3-5 5-6 8-4 15 10-5 10-3 10-1 
Q—Saint John. . ....006..4 Aibhes « 23:4 |5-3-6-7 19-2 3-7 5-3 7-6 13-1 10-4 10-4 10-3 
10—Fredericton.:...........ss000> 22-2 7°3 14 3-5 5-2 7:5 13-1 10-2 9-8 10-1 
Li—-Bathursts.). o. Oh hee 24-2 7:3 17 3-7 4-8 7-2 13 10-6 11-1 11-8 
Quebec (average)................... 20-5 5-4 13-3 3-3 5-2 6-7 19-5 9-4 10-0 10-0 
12—QOuebor te ee a ee 22.9 | 5-9-5ce} 18-5 3-5 5:3 6-9 10 9-6 9-6 9-7 
18—Three Rivers............00-- 21-8 |4-7-5-3 13-3 4 5-3 sid 12-8 9-6 10 10-4 
14-—-Sherbrooke. bahi2e.) beee a 21-7 5-3 13-7 3-1 5-4 6-3 11-6 9-5 10-2 10-4 
15——Sorels i a es Ae ae eee 19-8 4.7 12-8 2-5 5-2 6-4 9-5 9-2 9-8 10 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 18-8 | 3-7-4 13-6 2-7 5-5 7-2 10 8-9 11-3 10 
17—sSt: Johns. SF. 20.2 Pe ee 18-4 4-7 13 2-9 5-2 7:3 10 9-8 10 10 
18—Thetford Mines..............- 19-7 5-7 12-8 4 5 5-3 9-6 9-2 10-1 10-2 
19-—-Montreali 7 2iolt hehe. 21-2 |5-3-6-7 14-4 3-9 5 7:3 9-6 9-4 9-7 9-7 
20m ET UES He ioe ok Pek ite ae 20-4 |5:3-6-7 12-6 3-4 5-2 6:8 11-4 9-4 9-6 9-6 
Ontario (average)................... 22-9 6-4 15-0 2:8 5-2 8-7 10-7 10-2 10-3 10-4 
2iOttawa ie Pee. Uae. 22 6-7 14:5 3-6 4.9 8-6 10-8 9-6 10 10 
22-abrock ville, .),.'.0) .. :k eabe ose 20-2 6-7 11-9 3-6 5-1 7-7 10-9 9-2 10 10 
2o-—sexangstom: 2. ant... Buen. 20-2 | 6-6-7 12-6 3-6 4-8 8 10-4 9-6 9-6 9-6 
24—Belleville............ecece sees 21-8 | 5-3-6 14-7 2-5 5-1 7-9 10-2 9-6 9-7 9-8 
25—Peterborough.............0.+- 22-4 | 6-6-7 14-4 2-4 4-8 9-1 9-8 9-7: 9-9 10-1 
26--Oshawaie... vu. $h Sek Meet a: 23-7 6-7 16 2-3 5 8-3 9-9 9-6 9-6 9-8 
Parra... a, Sk tea ¢ 22-9 5:3 15 2-2 4-4 8-2 10 9-9 9-7 9-7 
28 Foranto,...';: Wb dee 24-9 6-7 17-5 2-7 5-1 8-9 9-5 10-2 10-1 10 
29— Niagara Falls.........:....06- 22-6 6-7 14-3 2-7 5 8-6 10-3 9-9 10 10-4 
30—St. Catharines..............-- 23-4 6-7 16-7 2-6 5-2 9-3 10-9 9-7 9-7 9-8 
31—Hamilton’. |. 0. Wel. bein. ! 27:8 | 6-6-7 15-4 2-5 5-1 8-6 9-5 10-1 9-8 10 
gasorantiord..:. b..¢ hos. een ese 24-1 6-7 15-3 2-3 4-9 9-2 10 10 10-2 9-9 
eo ralt oo! Uae. eRe, ee 25-7 6-7 16-2 2-3 5-2 9 10-4 10 10-3 10-1 
34--Guelph 280 FL: ee oe 2 23-5 6 16-4 2-1 4-7 9.2 10-4 10-3 10-2 10-6 
85—Kitcbener...). 004)... Gckedees 23-7 6-7 15-8 2-4 5-1 9-2 10-3 10-3 10-3 10-4 
36—Woodstock..............e0000- 22-5 6-7 13 2-3 5-2 9-7 10-7 10-6 10-3 10-3 
Oi OUTALOTd 18. 5 Rae aed 22 6-7 15 2-2 5-2 9-6 11-1 10-5 10-2 10-2 
38-—Vondon ert Ores eee oo 23 6-6-7 17-2 2-3 5-2 8-6 11 10-2 10 10-2 
Bort: Phonyas.2;. Pix. cheone sc 93-2} 5-3-6 17-7 2-5 5-3 9-3 11-9 10:3 10-4 10-2 
40--Chathany, 232. . 406. 4 aides ose d 21-2 5:3 15-2 2-4 4.9 8-7 9. 10-8 10-3 10-8 
ate -Windsorsis he ee ee eee I 20-6 | 6-6-7 13-8 2-6 5-2 7:7 10-4 10 10-2 10 
Ao OSPOIA ON. 8, AES Gerdes 23-2 | 6-6-7 16-7 2-2 4-8 8-6 11-1 10-8 10-6 10-6 
48—Owen Sound...........s0-0000- 24-5 6 14-6 2-3 4.8 9-1 11-5 9-9 9-9 9-9 
44—North Bay................005- 22-7 6 15 3-4 6-2 7-9 12-5 11-2 11 11-2 
45—Sudbury....).0.4.. Beers 21-2 6-7 13-7 3-7 6 8-5 12-6 10-7 10-8 11-5 
46—Cobalt.....:....... 22-7 6-7 13 3-5 5-6 8-6 11-9 11-4 11-9 11-9 
47—Timmins........... 22-1 6-7 12-7 3-7 5-9 8-9 11-3 10-8 11 10-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.... 21-9 6 13-9 3-5 5-2 8-9 11-1 il 10-9 11-3 
49—Port Arthur........ 22-9 | 6-6-7 18 3-5 5-9 9-6 11-5 10-5 10-2 10-4 
50—Fort William....... 22-9 6-6-7 14 3-6 5-2 8-3 10-1 10-4 10-9 10-9 
Manitoba (average)...... 24-4 7:0 16-3 3-3 5-1 9-3 10-0 12-1 11-4 11-6 
bi—Winnipogs).i.0 5. ks. % 26-1 | 6-4-8 16-3 3-2 5 9 10 11-6 11-6 11-8 
52—Brandonw. 1668. nee pers CC SRST IE, see 3-3 5-1 9-5 9-9 12-5 11-1 11:3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23-5 6-9 16-6 3:3 5-4 9-1 10-5 12-7 11-6 11-5 
ba Reging.g) 2. see. cee erates 23-8 |6-4-7-2 16-7 3-4 6-4 9-2 9-8 13 11:5 11-3 
54—-Prince'Adber€ . ; 65/4 Been 23-5 6-4 7 3-3 5-1 8-7 11-2 13-1 12-6 12-6 
56—Saskatoon: 34 5 Nici ob eee ss 22-2 7-2 17-5 3-3 5 9-4 10 12-4 10-8 11-4 
56-=MooseJaw.)..:.f4 sees 24-3 7-2 15 3-2 5-2 9-2 10-8 12-4 11-6 10-7 
Alberta (average)..................- 25-7 7-2d| 15-4 3-4 5:5 8-2 10-0 12-3 11-1 11-3 
57—Medicine Hat...........-...:- 27 7-2d| 14 3-5 tf 8-5 10 13-1 10-7 11 
58—Drumbeller.}.. i... 248,.-! 26-3 NOY de7 2 icin. «4 3-5 5-6 7:8 10 12-5 11-2 11:3 
58——Edmonton ..5.. 20. ieee 23-8 | 7:2-8 17-1 3°3 5-1 8-2 10-1 11-7 11-6 11-8 
60—Crlgaryic ss. 7... Eh ee aoe es 27-1 7-2 15-5 3-4 5-5 8-3 9-4 12:3 11-4 11-3 
61—bethbridge)). 2h. v-b eee 24-3 7-2 15 3-3 4-5 8 10-6 12-1 10-7 11-1 
British Columbia (average)........ 25-9 8-8 19-8 4.0 5-8 7-7 8-4 12-4 11-8 12-2 
Oe Herne 60.5. b ss Meee Dern ta 24-6 9 18 4-1 5 8-2 9-9 12-8 12-6 12-6 
OS—INGISON .’,.. chen cake. cece Bees 25 IE | ae =, erie CRS | Ree "ae 8-1 8-7 12-5 13-7 14-2 
OFS Tradl... cae et ae a 25-9 9 16 4-1 6-3 8-8 8-5 13-2 12-7 13-4 
65—New Westminster.............- 25-2 |8-3-9-6 20-5 3-8 5-6 6-7 7:3 11-3 10:5 10-4 
66—Vancouver........sceceeeeee-+| 26-2 |8°3-9-6 20-3 3°8 5-6 6-9 7:6 11-3 10-1 10-3 
67—Victoria.......... sess Dakee ab ueOsS 8 18-6 3-9 5-7 8 7:9 12 11-4 11-9 
68—Nanaimo.............. bo 29-1 8 22-5 3-9 6 7:6 8-5 12-9 10-9 12-1 
60—Prince Ritpertis 06)... godess. 24-3 9-10 22-5 4 6-3 7-4 8-4 13-1 12-2 12-5 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
c. Including fancy bread. d. Erroneously printed for November—correct figures same as this month. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1938 
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cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-1 3-9 1-184 23°6 19-4 15-4 10-8 16-8 14-9 57-2 16-5 52-0 43-3 
5:2 4-6 1-365 25°6 18-4 14-7 11-9 16-0 15-1 53°9 16-3 55-1 48-0 
4-8 4-4 1-392 DOH «.c do Rese 14 12-6 15-1 14-8 49 HO Ty eaten ate a 50 1 
4-8 4-4 1-313 2S Mies ao she ate 13 12-7 15 14 49 16-5 2 43-7 | 2 
4-8 4-6 1-425 24-6 20 17-5 11-7 16-5 Tae aeRoe cee ee a 5 15 60 46 3 
5-6 4-6 1-397 27-3 19-2 15 12:2 16-5 16 67-5 16-7 59°7 49-8 | 4 
5-8 4-8 1-47 26 Lepr aia| <es Os ke 11-6 17 15-7 49 16-5 49 50 5 
5-3 4-5 1-194 24-5 19-2 14-1 10-7 15-6 16-2 55 16-7 55 48:21 6 
4-9 4-2 964 20-1 15-4 17-5 12-2 16-1 ES? Os pce. Ae? 17-9 49-0 47-6 | 7 
5:0 4-6 1-196 24-1 18-9 14-3 11-4 16-2 14-4 53°8 16-4 57-0 48-8 
5-1 4-6 1-286 23-9 19-1 14 13-2 16-8 SG eres See JOPSel ean skeccion 53 8 
5-4 4-7 1-36 27-9 18-8 15-2 10-6 16-1 13-9 54-4 15-4 55 47-719 
5°3 4-6 1-089 23-4 18-7 13-3 10-6 16 13-8 49 16-3 56 46 10 
4-3 4-6 1-05 OA Ce ee eee Se 14-7 11-2 16 15 58 17-4 60 48-3 }11 
4-8 4-8 1-274 24-4 22°0 14-0 10-6 16-9 14-1 61-5 16-3 58-2 42-4 
5-3 4-8 1-327 27-2 25 13-7 10-7 17-4 15 86 19-1 56-7 43-8 {12 
5 5-1 1-148 20-9 24 15-5 10-1 16-3 14-6 58-5 15-8 59 45 13 
4-7 5-4 1-376 26-5 23-9 14-9 10-8 17-4 14-1 49-7 18 60-2 43-9 114 
4-5 4-2 1-078 Spt i Iie Bene IBY 10-6 16-5 12S) oatee ela k gD okey Meee a SAS 40-5 |15 
4-6 4-5 1-192 23-4 15 13-5 11-1 16-6 13-4 50 16-1 50-7 40-7 |16 
Fi) 5:8 1-252 22-5 20 14-7 11-2 16-7 14-1 55 15 65 43 17 
4-2 5 1-332 24-5 25 13-5 10 17-8 13-9 65 TOP Sir eee cons see 44-2 |18 
5-1 4-1 1-411 26-9 23:5 13 10-7 17 13-7 82:8 16-1 55-9 40 19 
5-2 4-6 1-351 24-5 19-6 14-2 10 16 15-3 45 14-2 59-7 40-1 |20 
4.8 3:5 1-175 23°2 19-1 14.3 10-9 16-5 15-2 54-6 15-7 51-1 41-9 
4-7 4-6 1-424 27-9 21-3 12-6 10-8 16-2 15-4 50-7 15-3 55-1 41-7 |21 
4.9 3°5 1-322 24-7 25 10 10-5 17 RAT Sp leesncasse e 4 16-1 55 41-7 }22 
5-2 4-2 1-159 22-8 19-2 11-2 10-4 16-7 14-7 45 15 48 41-9 {23 
4-8 3°5 1-20 23°5 LS grees ee ae. 11-3 16-5 14-6 Horo 15°3 58 40 24 
4-8 3:5 1-237 22-9 tO ln cae 11-2 17 14-8 57-7 15-2 54 40-6 |25 
4-9 3:3 1-182 22-6 1G -:Zp Na se co. 10-2 16-2 CRS ee Oh tea ae 14-6 59 41-4 126 
4-7 2-9 1-061 23°3 22 SORE oe 9-7 15-8 15-2 65 15-7 50 40:5 |27 
4-7 3:6 1-25 24-4 1B Amal. o Ase 9-8 16-6 14-9 56-8 15-4 52 41-3 |28 
5-9 3°6 1-271 24-5 1: A Os eee 9-7 17 15-4 48-3 14-6 48-7 43-2 129 
5:5 3-6 1-18 23-3 57s el ee 11 16-8 15-8 54 14:3 45 43-6 130 
5 3:5 1-112 22-8 20 idee 3.5 2 10 16-2 14-5 53 14-7 46 41-6 |31 
4-7 3:3 1-005 19-9 DS) 0S eae ee 11-2 16-7 14 51-5 14:8 50 40-4 |32 
4-7 3:3 95 21:5 LZ sGh tee: 11-1 17-3 14-5 55 15-4 51 40-9 133 
4-7 3-8 939 18-7 TO39y hes. 2. 10-4 16-4 14-5 50 14-9 46-3 40 134 
5-2 3°2 974 20-9 15. eels deus ones 10-7 17 Be 2 [exe aits oie» .« TOS wee cere 40-5 135 
5 8-4 98 19-8 15 ee es, Ses 11-5 16-2 15 65 15 50 39-5 136 
4 2-4 1-133 21-7 YS eye es 11 16-2 14-8 49 15-6 51 40-5 |37 
4-7 83-2 1-078 20-7 LOA7c hb. 10-8 15-6 Pe A Se 14-4 50 40-4 |38 
4-7 3:3 1-064 20-7 16:6e1 502.6085 10-9 16-6 14-9 50 16-6 45 41-1 |39 
4-1 3°9 1-10 20-6 1D pan ees, 2 12-2 15-6 14-1 45 17-1 49-5 42-4 |40 
4-3 2-7 1-163 20-7 20:5 elena. ahs 10-1 14-6 14-3 44 es peek ke ae ees 40-5 |41 
5 3-1 1-093 21-7 Lee Dialed aes « 9-7 17-5 OMAN Posick abies < 15*'Os pe i% tances 42 42 
4°5 2-9 894 18-9 BB hs ae 11 16-5 15 47 NG Oct oees 89-6 143 
4-6 3+7 1-433 28-7 LOsSe edo 10 16 16-2 64 17-6 52 43-2 144 
4-9 4-4 1-387 26-8 24-2 16-2 12-2 17-2 16-3 61-8 15-8 54-5 44-2 145 
5 4 1-491 302 Sal... 2.ooee 16-7 13-5 17-7 16-5 59-2 17-8 54 46-2 |46 
4-8 4-6 1-667 32-1 27-5 14-7 12-5 16-3 16-5 60-9 17-4 51 45-3 |47 
5:3 3°8 1-209 23-5 24-2 16-7 10-8 16-2 15 62-5 16-4 59 43-8 |48 
4-7 3°5 1-10 22-5 27-9 16-7 12 17-2 18 57-5 16-8 47-2 43-8 |49 
4-6 3°5 1-191 23-4 23-7 13-5 11-6 17-2 16-5 55-6 15:8 47-4 44-5 150 
5:7 3-1 731 1363 )002 ee 18-0 10-3 18-1 15-5 62-1 16-2 46-9 42-3 
5-7 2-9 656 14 4a oh ee 20 10-2 17-7 15-1 63-2 16-3 45-3 41-8 {51 
5-6 3°3 806 TGisSe behets cee 16 10-4 18-4 15-8 61 16 48-4 42-8 |52 
5-4 3-5 825 18:45) 005.488 17-8 10-5 17-1 14-8 62-2 18-6 50-4 45-6 
5:5 3°5 -937 QP eGR... tals Sa v4 12-2 17-8 14-3 61-5 19-1 51-4 46-3 153 
54 4 671 113076 1 ee ahr es one 17:3 9-2 18-8 15-5 65-2 20:9 51-3 45-7 154 
5-1 BOY -73 T5288 nok ae ae 15-2 9-9 16-8 14-6 60-9 17-2 48-9 44-7 55 
5:5 2-9 -961 QU AR iis: 0 ae lisse 10-7 15 14-9 61:3 17-1 49-9 45-7 156 
5-4 3:6 955 18-Sif..s.im.es 16-0 10-3 18-1 14-9 59-2 18-7 50-3 44.0 
5-1 3:1 -829 QO ROSS. «uae 16 10-8 19 15-1 61-4 19-2 55 44 57 
5+5 3°7 -817 PACT RAL, PAL 18-5 9-5 18-9 15 60-9 18-4 51-6 45-4 |58 
5:6 4-5 -572 TOBE ona s Se 15-3 10-6 17-5 14-7 59-4 18-8 50-2 44-1 |59 
5-6 3:6 -863 20:88 [202 38s 15 « 9-9 17-9 15 57-7 19-4 47-5 43-5 160 
5:4 3:3 -693 TG eh ih 88 cee 15 10-5 17 14-9 56-6 17-8 47-4 42-8 |6] 
6-3 4-1 1-568 4 on 1 Fa ee 18-5 10-1 17-1 14-7 59-2 17-9 49-0 41-4 
7-1 4-4 -987 ZO Wevaw eer aae 20 11-2 17-8 16-1 63-7 20:3 60 47-2 162 
71 3°8 1-62 SO Ab fosd ese 17-5 11-8 17-5 16:5 66-5 17-7 52-5 45 63 
6-4 3:7 1-64 SOM ind aoc ce leica stoke 10 17-8 17-2 64-2 22-8 53-7 42-5 164 
5-2 4-2 1-34 DF BAT so. 8 Rote 18 9-4 16-7 13-7 53-7 15-3 43-5 37°2 165 
5-4 3:6 1-46 QO AR ica cay stots eww te ae 8-8 15-8 12-8 52-7 15-1 43-2 37-2 166 
6-1 4 1-67 SL Alok ete lke sickest 9-2 16-7 13-2 57-8 16-1 44-7 38-1 167 
6-8 4-4 1-70 OU STHN ovsginta ne lecular 10-6 16-7 13-3 55 17 47-6 41 68 
6-2 4-4 2-09 moa) | ee ewer 18-3 9-4 17-8 15 60 19-2 47 43 69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











Sugar aS i 
fe) Pin - r3) a 
- 2 o 3) ais 3 & Kol 
q 2 : iS 7 ao a > ed —2e 
Boe Nea eRe | ie ah eo lao Ba | 828 
LOCALITY =] 3) (2 eal eee fa | § 5 “ref ome 
my - be es Ss by ao a, 
a6] 3 | os | Bs eel det (gsi ce | 241) be aa | 83 
See 1S eek Lm eal dea eke lel ae 29 eT o as Bas 
2/38/88) s2/858) sx | 48) sh | €2 | $8 | se | Epa 
Oe SOR te Ss | ey" 5 i 3 < 
cents} cents | cents | cents|cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average).......| 6-3 | 6-2 | 34-7 | 58-7 | 19-4 13-7 | 2-6 36-1 48-3 11-5 4-9 14-620b 
Nova Scotia (average)..... 6-1] 6-0 | 41-5 | 57-5 | 19-4 9-7 | 2-8 39-5 39-7 12-4 5-0 15-000 
i—Sydney 320 6-2] 6 44.3 | 57-1 | 18-6 11 2-6 40.2 42-3 12-1 DN vials sac teedins 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-2] 6-1 | 48-5 | 57-5 | 21-7 9-1] 2-9 40-5 36-7 13-2 CTS ed WA Meee 
8—Ambherst.......se0e.. 6-1] 5-9 | 41-7 | 60 17 9-5 | 3-1 37°5 36 11-5 Cig A abe era 
AFL ALIIAX. Wiis, ss slenoms 6 6-1 | 33-8 | 53-5 | 22-7 9-2] 2-6 42 49-3 12-7 5-2 15-00 
56—Windsor............. 6 6 42.2 | 57-5 | 18 9-3 | 2-8 40 37-5 12-1 Dats Sea esr 
6—Trurosods ewe eee 6:3 | 5-8 | 43-2 | 59-1 | 18-6 10 2-8 36-8 36-1 12-8 FAN Mas i cadhace oeHe 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown} 6-0 | 5-7 | 38-1 | 58-9 | 18-7 15-0 | 2-5 40-0 37-4 12-1 4-9 13-500 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-3 | 6-0 | 40-3 | 59-0 | 18-4 10-1 | 2-7 38-0 36-9 12-0 5-0 15-000 
8—Moncton........se00- 6 5-9 | 42-3 | 60 19-8 9-7 | 2-8 39-7 38-8 12-3 5 g 
9—Saint John........ ve fevOs2, 1) 6 39 57-6 | 18-7 9-8 | 2-7 42-6 37-9 12-3 5 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6:3} 6 40-6 | 58-3 | 16-8 9-7) 2-5 32-3 34-2 11-3 Isl Wb. eas ; 
11—Bathurst....... sneer 6-7 | 6 39-2 | 60 18-3 Tis?) tio -9 37-5 36-7 12-2 A Sut heron een 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 | 5-8 | 33-5 | 60-1 | 20-0 13-2 | 2-7 40-5 46-9 10-3 4-9 14-036 
12—Quebee.oi acs secteee 5-9 | 5-8 | 35-1 | 64-4 | 20-6 15:2 | 2-4 35:3 49 10-4 4-9 13-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 6 5-9 | 30-3 | 65 21-9 16-1] 3 42-5 A Sa. eee 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 32-3 | 61-4 | 21 11-8 | 2-9 40-7 47-1 10-6 5 14-50 
15—-Soren yee a aleleletane « 5-7] 5-5 | 34-2 | 67-7 | 18-6 10 2-4 40 50 10 CBS esl DMD NE LS, OR 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 5-8 | 5-8 | 35-1 | 52-6 | 17-7 13-3 | 2-6 34-8 44 10 4-8 14-00 
17—St. Johns............ 6 6 29-8 | 47-2 | 18-7 13-4 | 2-9 42-5 46-7 10 4.7 13-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-9 | 5-6 | 33-7 | 56-8 | 18-7 13 2-6 46 45 10 1s Wg REDD CA ean bier 
19—Montreal............. 5-8 | 5-7 | 36 65-2 | 20-2 13:6 | 2-6 41-1 50 10-4 4-9 00-15-00 
DO ees eelct se sisiere's 6 6 35:1 | 60-5 | 22-2 12-1 2-7 41-9 50 10-6 5-1 14-75 
Ontario (average)......... 6:2] 6-1 | 34-3 | 62-0 | 19-1 11-9 | 2-4 34-3 48-4 10-7 4-9 14.419 
21—Ottawa.....esceeeees 6 5-9 | 32-7 | 61-5 | 18-2 12-9 2-6 39-8 55-1 10-3 4-9 14-50 
22—Brockville........... 6 5-8 | 31-4 | 61-7 | 21-9 10-1] 2-4 33-7 47-6 9-7 5 13-75 
23-—Kingston........-+.-- 5-9 | 5-9 | 33-3 | 53-8 | 18-1 11:6 | 2-7 36-5 45 10-2 4-9 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-3} 6 35:9 | 61 18-6 10-2 | 2-6 33:8 49-7 10 4.9 14-25 
25—Peterborough........ 6-1] 5-8 | 38-3 | 60-6 | 18 15 2-5 36-7 47-5 10-4 "6-2 14-75 
26—Oshawa...........+.: 5-9 |] 5-9 | 36-1 | 59-1 | 18-8 10-7 | 2-1 32-7 48-7 10-4 4-6 13-75 
Bi—-OLW ET sy sinc sete eieaye t 6 6 31-2 | 64-2 | 18-8 10 2-4 35 49 10 4-4 15-00 
28—Toronto......e...06- 6 5-8 | 37-2 | 62-4 | 16-6 11-3 | 2-5 32-2 45 10-1 4-8 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-3] 6 37-4 | 62-3 | 19-7 11 2-2 38-3 45 10-6 4.9 12-75¢g 
30—St. Catharines....... 6-4] 6-1 | 31-6 | 63-5 | 20 11:7 | 2-6 35 45 11 5-5 13 -90g 
31—Hamilton............ 5-9 | 5-9 | 34-5 | 61-6 | 17-5 9-3 | 2-2 32-7 44.7 10 5 13-00 
32—Brantford............ 6 5-9 | 35-6 | 58-8 | 17-9 11:2 | 2-3 32-1 44.3 10 5-4 13-75 
Dora ab!. Riice wemetoe Brae 6-3] 6 32-4 | 58 19-1 11:4] 2-2 32-4 49-2 10-5 4.7 14-00 
34—Guelph..........008- 6 5-9 | 34-5 | 58-4 | 18-4 10-1 2-4 40-2 42-4 10-2 4-8 14-00 
85—Kitchener........... 6-2 6-2 | 31-7 | 63-2 | 19-2 11-4 2-3 84-2 46-7 10-1 4-2 14-00 
86—Woodstock........... 6-7 | 6-6 | 37 57-5 | 23 10 2-8 33-2 52-5 11-2 5-2 14-00 
37—Stratford............ 6:3 | 6-3 | 34-2 | 66-3 |] 17-8 11-3 | 2-4 33-6 42-2 10-3 5-3 13-00 
88—London...........e6. 6-1] § 35-7 | 61-2 | 17-9 1271 112-2 32-7 45 10 4-8 13-50 
389—St. Thomas.......... 6-5 | 6-4 | 35-9 | 64-9 | 17-9 12:3 | 2-6 38:1 50 10-7 5-3 13-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-1 | 6-1 | 33-7 | 62 16-1 12 2-2 36-5 60 10 4-6 g 
41—Windsor..........05. 6 5-9 | 32-1 | 59-1 | 16-6 10-2 | 2-1 29-4 44 10 4-5 13-50 
42—Sarnia........ceceeee 6-4 | 6-2 | 29-8 | 60-6 | 19-4 10 2 34 53-3 10 4-7 14-50 
48—Owen Sound......... 6:2] 6-1 | 42-2 | 67-8 | 19-2 10 2-1 29-2 45 10 4-8 14-00 
44—-North Bay.......... 6-6 | 6-2 | 38-7 | 64-7 | 17 15 3 36-7 50 12-5 5-4 16 00 
45—Sudbury............. 6-7 | 6-6 | 83-6 | 68 22-4 15:5 | 2-6 32-4 53-3 13-2 4.9 16-75 
46—Cobalt.........ss000- 7 6-9 | 30-5 | 64-7 | 23 15 2-7 28-7 48-3 13 5 19-25 
47—Timmins............ 6-8 | 6-7 | 338-5 | 65-5 | 20-8 15:6 | 2:7 32-9 AB ORI ceeds « 4.9 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 6-4] 6-2 | 31-6 | 68-2 | 19-5 15 2-5 36-7 55 11-9 4.5 14-50 
49—Port Arthur......... 6 6-2 | 82-3 | 58-9 | 22-9 13-1 2-6 32-5 60 12-6 5 15-00 
60—Fort William........ 6-2 6 33-5 | 59-5 | 19-6 13-4 2:3 37-8 42-5 11-5 4-6 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 6-9 | 31-7 | 54-4 | 18-5 11-2 2:5 30-1 56-5 13-4 5-0 19-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-7 6-8 | 381-9 | 54-9 | 17-4 10-6 2:5 29-7 58 12-4 5 18-00 
52—Brandon....:........ 6-9 6-9 | 31-4 | 58-9 | 19-5 11-7 2-4 80-4 55 14-3 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average). 2-21 G4) 31-5 | 54-1 | 19-9 18-2 | 2-7 32-6 57-1 13-7 DOW eee aces 
53—Regina............6. 6-9 7-9 | 83 54-5 | 21-2 16-la| 2-8 33 60 12-5 CO eae 
bateincs Albert. 3)skanr. 7:3) 7-2 | 29-7 | 53-7 | 19-2 20-8a| 2-7 34-4 52-5 14-7 (site (bet eae 
55—Saskatoon........... 7:6 7-5 | 82-4 | 58-6 | 19-5 18-3a] 2-7 30-4 56 14 Se al WEL fs abc Heee 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-9 7 31 54-5 | 19-5 17-6a| 2-6 32-6 60 13-7 PE A I Oe ae 
Alberta (average).......... 6-8 | 6-7 | 31-3 | 53-3 | 19-0 17-0 | 2-8 31-4 56-8 13.2 Ae ae eee 
67—Medicine Hat........ 6-9 6-8 | 31-3 | 54 20-2 21-2a) 2-7 30-8 65 10 4-9 g 
58—Drumsheller.......... 6:8 7 31-4 | 58-1 | 20-7 16-5a} 3 30 60 13-7 AS OLE. sae vine ewes 
569—Edmonton........... 6:8 6-7 | 34 52-4 | 18-6 15-8a| 2-8 33°5 54 14-4 5 g 
60—Calgary............. 6-6 6-7 | 30-6 | 52-3 | 18-7 17-la| 2-8 30 52-3 12-7 4-6 g 
61—Lethbridge.......... 6-8 6-5 | 29-3 | 54-6 | 16-8 14-2a] 2-8 32-5 52-5 15 4-4. eee: 
British Cohan (aver.)..| 6-61]. 6-3 | 83-6 | 52-1 | 20-5 21-7 | 2-9 40-0 53-0 12-1 5 Oia, Heaetaneetets 
62—Hernie! ie. c cee 7:91 7 35 52-2 | 19-2 20-8a| 2-7 50 55 12-5 1 dl VaR, a rane 
638—Nelson...........000- 6:6 i 85 63-7 | 20 25a 2°8 151 tal Pes omc cr ed (ped sk aca BO ae ae tare erete 
64—T rail, Vitae ce este 6:8 6-4 | 87-2 | 54-6 | 21-5 25a, 3-1 31-5 50 14 1) PRP AN ee vin el 
65— New Westminster....| 5-9] 5-8 | 80-9 | 49-1 | 19-1 19-3a] 2-7 31-7 50 ll Of eal. see ee asa 
66—Vancouver........... 6-1 6 80-7 | 49-1 | 17-9 19a, 2-7 34-3 56-2 10-3 DL mae teers ios 
lr VACLOTIB Tot 6s alert cies 6-8 6-3 | 34-6 | 50-9 | 22-5 20-5a} 2-8 87-5 59 il cn ee cat MIS 
68—Nanaimo............ 6-6 6 33-6 | 52 20-9 21a 3:2 AT Di bei dee ee 12 ©: Wil |, eee eects 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-4] 6-1 | 32 55 23 28a 3-1 37-5 47-5 14 OORT eee pas ae 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
Pie birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition 
Tom mines. 
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ws Rent 

2 a 

& = Six-roomed 

- S| Six-roomed |houses with 

a ~|lhouses with| incomplete 
es 3|modern con-| modern 

‘Oo |<] veniences, con- 

= |2 4%] per month | veniences 

8 3 a per month 

ce. | ¢. $ $ 

26-5 | 9-3 24-197 17-800 
28-5 | 9-8 21-333 14-833 
29-6 | 9-8]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
30-8110 115-00-25-00 }10-00-15-00 | 2 
26-2 110 115-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
28-3 | 9-1/20-00-33-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
28-2 | 9-7118-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
27-6 110 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
23-1 | 9-8/19-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
27-9 | 9-8 22-875 17-125 
30g |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
27-7 | 9-6]18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
26-1 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 |10 
27-7 | 9-7 20-00 15-00 {11 
22-7) 9-1 22-000 16-125 
21-1 | 9-4122-00-30-00 }............ 12 
23-3 | 9-8/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 13 
24-4 | 9-3/21-00-28-00 }18-00-23-00 |14 
20 8-9)15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
20-8 | 9-3]18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
20-7 | 9-1]18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 {17 
24-6 | 9-1/16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 {18 
25-4 | 8-6/22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
23-8 | 8-3|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
24-7 | 9-0 25-804 19-143 
23-1 | 9-2/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
23-1 | 8-7|18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
24-8 | 9-2/20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 {23 
21-7 | 9-2118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
21-7 | 8-8/22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
19-7 | 8-6125-00-380-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
23-3 | 8-8120-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
25 8-8127-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
25g 8-3120-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 {29 
232 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
25 8-7|27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
24-1 | 9-2/20-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
23-5 | 9-1/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 {33 
23-8 | 9 |23-00-28-00 }15-00-22-00 |34 
24 8-6/20-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |35 
20 9-3/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
25 9-5/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
25 8-8124-00-36-00 |18-00-26-00 [38 
24-6 | 9-3/23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
20g 8-5/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
Pe a 8-5125-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
25 9-6/20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
23-2 | 9-1120-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 143 
30 IG LGR oN ae dvd KANE 44 
28-9 | 9-7/30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 }45 
32-6 | 9-5 17-50 15-00 |46 
34 9-7 p 47 
25 9 |20- 00°30. 00 |15-00-20-00 /48 
27-5 | 9-2/22-00-32-00 }15-00-28-00 |49 
26 9-1}22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |50 
27-2 | 9-4 26-000 19-000 
27-5 | 9-6127-00-35-00 |18-00-26-00 j51 
26-9 | 9-2|18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |52 
28-2 | 9-6 24-750 18-375 
26-2 | 9-7/25-00-35-00 }20-00-25-00 |53 
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price per cord from price 
and conveniences. 


quoted. f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. s. 


i. In- 


h. Including lignite. 
vt Delivered 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


OT baste following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and whole- 
sale prices in Great Britain and several of 
the principal commercial and industrial 
countries are included in “Prices in Canada 
and Other Countries, 1938” which will be 
issued shortly as a supplement to the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Wuo.esaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
98-4 for November as compared with 99-1 
for October and 98:4 for September. The 
fall in November was entirely due to a de- 
cline of 2-2 per cent in food prices, those of 
industrial materials and manufactures showing 
no appreciable change in the aggregate. Com- 
pared with a year earlier a fall of about 9:5 
per cent occurred in the general index, prices 
of food and industrial materials and manu- 
factures declining by about 13-5 and 7 per 
cent, respectively. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877—100, was 87:4 at the end of 
November as compared to 88-8 at the end 
of October, a decrease of 1-6 per cent for the 
month. The combined foodstuffs index de- 
clined 2°3 per cent during the month, while 
the “all materials” index declined 1-1 per cent. 
Compared with the corresponding figure for 
1937, the general index for November, 1938, 
declined 9-6 per cent. 

Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base 1914—=100, was 156 
at the first of December, being the same as 
that for the first of November. During the 
month the index of food prices declined from 
140 to 139 due to decreases in the average 
prices of eggs, bacon, butter and flour. All 
the other groups making up the index were 
unchanged. As compared with the general 
index for the same month last year, this 
year’s figure showed a reduction of 2°5 per 
cent. 

France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statis- 
tical Office index number, on the base 1914 
—100, was 657 for November as compared 
with 654 for October. The index of food 
prices declined from 635 to 634 during the 
month, increases in the prices of animal foods 
and in the sugar, coffee and cocoa group being 
more than offset by decreases in the prices 
of other vegetable foods. While there was a 
slight decrease in the prices of textile products 


during the month, the other groups enter- 
ing into the all industrial materials index 
showed increases sufficient to increase this 
index from 672 to 678. The index based’ on 
gold currency, 1914=100, was unchanged from 
that for the previous month at 53. 


Germany 


WuHo.LesaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 106-1 for November as com- 
pared with 105-7 for October. The index of 
prices of agricultural products increased from 
105-7 to 106-8 due to increases in all its sub- 
groups, the most important of which was one 
of 2:4 per cent in foods of animal origin. 
The index of raw materials and semi-manu- 
factured goods was unchanged at 94-2 while 
that for manufactured goods decreased from 
125°6 to 125-5. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index num- 
ber, on the base 1913-1914=100, was 125-0 
for November as compared to 124-9 for 
October. With the exception of the rent group 
which was unchanged, all groups showed 
small increases. The index of the heat and 
light group increased 0:3 per cent during the 
month, while those for food, clothing and 
sundries each increased 0:1 per cent. 


India 


Wuo.msaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 101 for 
September as compared to 100 for each of the 
four preceding months. The index of food 
prices increased from 100 in August to 104 
in September while over the same period the 
prices of non-foods were unchanged at 99. 

Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933 to June, 1934—100, 
was 105 for October, 1938, showing no change 
from the indexes of the previous two months. 
An increase of 1-8 per cent was recorded in 
the food price index but this was counter- 
acted by a decrease in the index of the 
sundries group. 

United State's 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of La- 
bour Statistics index number, on the base 
1926=100, was 77-6 for October as compared 
with 78-3 for September, a decrease of 0-9 
per cent for the month. Of the ten groups 
which make up this index, six showed de- 
creases while four showed increases. The 
largest decrease was in the farm products 
group which declined 1-9 per cent; other de- 
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creases were as follows: fuel and _ ligthing 
materials, 1-6 per cent, foods, 1:3 per cent, 
housefurnishing goods, 0-6 per cent, chemicals 
and drugs, 0-3 per cent, and metals and metal 
products, 0:2 per cent. Hides and leather 
products increased 1°5 per cent, textile pro- 
ducts 0-6 per cent, building materials and mis- 
cellaneous products, 0-3 per cent each. The 
general index for October was 9-1 per cent 
below the corresponding figure for 1937. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board, on the base 
1923=100, was 85-6 for November as com- 
pared with 85-8 for October. The index of 
food prices declined from 79:8 to 79-5 during 
the month. The general index for November 
was 3°8 per cent lower than that for the same 
month last. year, 14:5 per cent lower than 
that for 1929, but 19-4 per cent higher than 
at the low point of 1933. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer Convicted of Violating Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act by Changing 
Conditions without Required 
Notice 


Under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act charges were laid in September 
by the general representative of the Auto- 
motive Transport Section of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees against 
George Carr of Toronto carrying on a trans- 
port business under the name of “Carr’s 
Transport and Movers” between Owen Sound, 
Toronto and Hamilton. The charges relating 
to employees of the defendant in Owen 
Sound and Hamilton were to the effect that 
the defendant had violated Section 58 of the 
Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act by making effective a change in wages 
and hours without giving the thirty days’ 
notice required by the Act. 

An agreement had been entered into by Carr 
and the Automotive Transport Section of the 
Brotherhood on April 1, 1938, fixing a schedule 
of wages and hours as well as other working 
conditions from May 1 and providing for an 
arbitration committee to settle disputes 
between the parties to the agreement. Prior 
to the agreement, the men had been paid so 
much a trip; the agreement fixed hourly rates. 

In Hamilton, the charge affecting the em- 
ployees of the defendant in that Ctiy was 
dismissed by the magistrate without written 
reasons. It appeared in evidence that the 
provisions of the wage agreement had never 
been applied in Hamilton and there was there- 
fore no change in the conditions of employ- 
ment. 

In Owen Sound, the magistrate’s decision 
set out that the wage schedule contained in 
the agreement had been put into effect on 
May 1 and continued until August 20 when 
the defendant notified his employees that from 
August 22 all highway drivers would re- 
ceive $18 a week for driving stake trucks and 
$20 a week for tractors. The defendant 
had refused the suggestion of the union’s 
representative that the dispute should be 
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referred to arbitration as provided in the 
agreement. The magistrate found the de- 
fendant owned and operated an agency of 
transportation, as defined in the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, and that, since 
he employed more than ten men in his trans- 
port business, he was an “employer” within 
the meaning of the Act; that he failed to 
give the prescribed thirty days’ notice of an 
intended change in wages giving only two 
days’ notice to his employees and no notice 
to the union representative. A fine of $100 
and costs or, in default of payment, imprison- 
ment for thirty days was imposed. R. v. 
Carr, Hamilton, October 4, 1938; Owen Sound, 
November 28, 1988. 


Alberta Trainman Cannot Claim Compensa- 
tion for Accident after Action for Dam- 
ages Fails and Judgment Applied 


A claim for workmen’s compensation under 
the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1908 was dismissed without costs by Mr. 
Justice Howson on November 22. The 
statute of 1908 provides for a system of 
personal liability on the part of the em- 
ployer and was replaced in respect of most 
industrial workers in Alberta by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1918 providing 
for a collective liability system similar to 
that in other provinces. As certain classes 
of railroad employees, however, preferred to 
remain under the earlier statute, the later 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, as revised 
in 1938, stipulates that members of the Order 
of Railway Conductors and of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen are excluded from 
the Act. 

The statute of 1908, following the English 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897, per- 
mits an action for damages for an accident 
to be brought either under its provisions or 
independently of it. It stipulates, however, 
that if an action is brought to recover 
damages independently of the Act and it is 
decided that the injury is not one for which 
the employer is liable in such action but 
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that he would be liable to pay compensation 


under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the ~ 


action shall be dismissed but the Court in 
which the action is tried shall, if the plaintiff 
so chooses, proceed to assess such compensa- 
tion. The Court, however, may deduct from 
such compensation all or part of the costs 
which were caused by the plaintiff bringing the 
action instead of proceedings under the Act 
of 1908. 


In the case before the Court, the plaintiff 
trainman fell over some grain doors which 
he alleged had been negligently left beside 
the railway tracks and as a result he suffered 
injury. Mr. Justice Howson who heard the 
case without a jury gave judgment on Septem- 
ber 2, 1936, dismissing the action with costs 
to the defendant railway company. On 
September 9, this decision was applied and 
formal judgment entered with the Clerk of 
the Court. Three days later the plaintiff 
made application to Mr. Justice Howson to 
proceed to assess compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1908, and on 
September 29 the plaintiff filed notice of 
appeal from the judgment. 


The question for decision by the Court on 
the application was whether the action having 
been disposed of the plaintiff could take ad- 
vantage of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1908. Two English cases involving a 
similar provision, now in the English Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1925, were re- 
ferred to and following these judgments Mr. 
Justice Howson held that the plaintiff’s rights 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1908 must be determined while the action for 
damages is before the Court, that the appli- 
cation of the plaintiff for the assessmént of 
compensation under the statute must be 
made before the decision of the judge in 
the action has been applied and while the 
action is still pending. In the case before 
him the action was no longer before the 
Court since the judgment had been entered 
and applied. He considered therefore that 
he had no power to hear the application for 
the assessment of compensation. Hngman 
v. Canadian National. Railways, (1938) 3 
Western Weekly Reports, 516. 


Appeals Against Judgment in Saskatchewan 
Awarding Damages for Death of Railway 
Employees Dismissed in one Case and 


Allowed in the Other 


On November 7 the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal disposed of two actions brought under 
the Fatal Accidents Act by widows of two rail- 
way employees killed in the course of their 
employment. 
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In Saskatchewan, as in Alberta, certain 
classes of railway employees are not within the 
collective liability system of workmen’s com- 
pensation but are’within the scope of a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act enacted earlier under 
which the employer is individually liable for 
compensation under certain conditions. The 
latter statute provides, however, that an in- 
jured employee or his representative may 
proceed under its provisions or independently 
of the Act. In the two cases, the plaintiffs 
brought action under the Fatal Accidents Act 
which, in fatal cases, gives certain relatives of 
the deceased the same right of action that an 
injured person would have at common law. 
Negligence on the part of the employer must 
be proved. Trial of an action under the Fatal 
Accidents Act may be before a judge and jury. 
Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, it 
must be before a judge alone. 

In the first case, the workman was killed 
while pulling a truck piled with express goods 
across one of the tracks at a railway station. 
The plaintiff alleged that the accident was due 
to negligence of the company in not keeping 
the platform between the rails in proper con- 
dition, a projecting rail causing the truck to 
overturn. The jury found that there was negli- 
gence on the part of the company and 
estimated the damages at $12,000. Judgment 
was given for this amount with costs. On 
appeal, it was held that there was sufficient 
evidence before the jury to enable them to 
determine that the defendant company had 
been negligent and the appeal was, therefore, 
dismissed with costs. McLaren v. the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, (1938) 4 
Dominion Law Reports, 620. 

In the other case the jury found that the 
death of a trainman crushed between two cars 
was caused by a defect in the coupling appa- 
ratus and the damages were assessed at $8,000. 
The appeal court, however, following judg- 
ments in similar cases, held that the evidence 
regarding the accident, to which there were no 
witnesses, was equally consistent with the 
defendant’s liability or freedom from. lability 
and that in such a case it was not competent 
for the judge to leave it to the jury to find 
either alternative but that the defendant had 
the right to have the action dismissed. While 
there was undoubtedly a defect in the coupling 
it was possible that the trainman having 
noticed this, violated the rules by trying to 
connect the coupling instead of signalling the 
train to stop. Since any theory as to how the 
accident occurred was mere conjecture, the 
Court felt constrained to allow the appeal and 
dismissed the action with costs in both Courts. 
Danley v. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
(1938) 4 Dominion Law Reports, 628. 
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Saskatchewan Court Dismisses Appeal from 
Judgment Awarding Damages for 
Accident to Farm Labourer 


On November 7, the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal dismissed with costs an appeal from a 
judgment awarding $545 to a farm labourer 
who suffered injuries when he was kicked by 
his employer’s horse which he was required to 
look after. The trial judge held and the 
appeal court agreed, that the defendant was 
. guilty of a breach of duty towards the plaintiff 
in not warning the latter of the horse’s dan- 
gerous disposition of which he had had evi- 
dence on other occasions. The Court 
pointed out, through Chief Justice Turgeon, 
that “the essence of actions of this kind is 
knowledge of the danger in the master and 
want of such knowledge in the _ servant”’. 
Stanker v. Anderson (1938) 3 Western Weekly 
Reports, 529. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act held not 
to Apply to Janitor in School and 
Convent Building 


In a claim for wages on October 28, the 
plaintiff employed as janitor and fireman, from 
January 1, 1937, to May 4, 1988, of the de- 
fendant’s school buildings and a _ boarding 
house in connection with the school, based his 
action on a contract for $55 a month for the 
school months and $50 for July and August 
and made a further claim for the period from 
October 1, 1937, for the difference between the 
amount contracted for and what he would have 
been paid had he received the minimum rate 
of 40 cents an hour fixed under the Male 
Minimum Wage Act from October 1, 1937, and 
the overtime rate required under the Hours of 
Work Act. He alleged he worked for 13 hours 
on seven days a week and that the defendant 
had agreed to abide by the minimum wage 
regulations. The latter denied this and also 
that the plaintiff worked 138 hours a day. The 
defendant admitted liability for the balance 
due under the contract for the monthly rate 
and the costs of the statement of claim. 

Chief Justice Harvey held that the Male 
Minimum Wage Act, 19386, did not apply to 
the plaintiff, that the work which was done by 
him was in the class expressly excepted by the 
Act, that of a domestic servant. He gave judg- 
ment for the amount admitted by the de- 
fendant and paid into court, less the latter’s 
costs from the time the defence was filed. 
Forgues v. Falher Consolidated School Dis- 
trict, (1988) 3 Western Weekly Reports 647. 


Janitor’s Claim for Wage-rate fixed by 
Manitoba Minimum Wage Board Dis- 
missed by Appeal Court 

The Manitoba Court of Appeal, on Novem- 
ber 14, disallowed with costs an appeal from a 
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- and the Order made under it. 


judgment of the Winnipeg County Court dis- 
missing a suit for wages at the rate of 25 cents 
an hour, the minimum fixed by regulation 
under the Manitoba Minimum Wage Act for 
employees 18 years of age and over in occupa- 
tions not otherwise regulated. The plaintiff, a 
janitor in the defendant’s apartment house, 
received the remuneration he had contracted 
for, $35 per month and heated living quarters 
and electricity but claimed an additional $554 
being the difference between the cash received 
and the amount calculated at 25 cents per hour 
for 16 hours of work a day from January 1 to 
July 15, 1987. 

The particulars of claim did not refer to the 
Minimum Wage Act or the regulation but on 
the conclusion of the plaintiff’s evidence his 
counsel asked leave to amend the particulars 
to show that the claim was based on the Act 
This request 
was refused on the ground that the amend- 
ment would set up a new cause of action and 
the case was dismissed with leave to the plain- 
tiff to take action under the Minimum Wage 
Act. The decision was appealed, the appellant 
asking leave to amend the claim and judgment 
for the amount, 

On appeal, Mr. Justice Trueman approved 
the judge’s ruling that where an action is for 
breach of a statute, the statute must be re- 
ferred to in the statement of claim and the 
facts bringing the case within the Act set out. 
Mr. Justice Robson expressed no opinion on 
this point. Other members of the Court 
agreed in the result. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Trueman, a 
more serious objection lay in the fact that the 
plaintiff had housing accommodation supplied 
by the defendant in addition to his salary 
and that its monetary value could not be 
ignored. Moreover, he considered that the 
wage order does not apply to janitors or care- 
takers of apartment blocks who are provided. 
with living quarters. 

Mr. Justice Robson was also of the opinion. 
that the plaintiff was not an “employee” within 
the meaning of the Minimum Wage Act and 
that therefore he was not entitled to a 
minimum rate fixed under the authority of 
that statute. The Act defined an “employee” 
as 


a worker employed in any mail order house, 
office, place of amusement, shop or factory... 
or in any office, vocation, pursuit, trade, 
business, industry or calling brought within 
the scope of this Act under the provisions 
hereof, who is in receipt of or entitled to 
compensation for labour performed in his em- 
ployment. 


He considered, further, that— 


it was never within the object of the statute 
or the regulations that the rates fixed in 
them should apply to all the hours of a fay 
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a caretaker is on the owner’s premises where, 
for the convenience of both parties, he has 
his home, 

He pointed out that the plaintiff had been 

employed under the same contract from Janu- 

ary, 1934, and had apparently been satisfied 

with it. 
To displace the terms of a contract fairly 
entered into and long in force between the 
parties and substitute for it the measure of 
remuneration named in the regulations re- 
quires clear and definite evidence as to the 
actual service rendered and the period oc- 
cupied thereby. I think the evidence here 
does not come up to that standard. 

Stinich v. Taback, (19388) 4 Dominion Law 

Reports 734. 


Action for Judgment on Validity of Alberta 
Licensing of Trades and Businesses 
Act Dismissed 


On November 5, 1938, Mr. Justice Howson 
of the Alberta Supreme Court dismissed an 
action for a declaration on the validity of the 
Alberta Social Credit Act, 1937, the Social 
Credit Realization Act, 1938, and the Licensing 
of Trades and Businesses Acts, 1986 and 1937. 

As regards the Social Credit Act, 1937, the 
Court held that since it had been declared 
ultra vires by the Supreme Court of Canada 
and had been repealed and the plaintiff had 
not been affected in any way by its provisions, 
it was of merely academic interest and the 
case was therefore not a proper one in which to 
make a declaratory judgment. For the latter 
reason a declaration concerning the Social 
Credit Realization Act, 19388, was also refused. 

The Licensing of Trades and Businesses Acts 
were reviewed in their relation to the plaintiff 
company which carries on a wholesale business 
and which refused to pay the prescribed fee 
and obtain a licence under the Act. The 
Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act, 1936, 
which gave to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council power to make regulations for its 
operation, was repealed by the Act of 1937 
which empowered the Minister of Trade and 
Industry to make regulations for the carrying 
out of the Act. 

The later statute provided that all orders 
made under the 1986 Act should continue in 
force until annulled or replaced. Under the 
1936 Act an order in council designated the 
trade of wholesale dealer in any goods as a 
trade to which the Act applied and required 
every such dealer to obtain a licence which 
would expire at the end of the year and have 
to be renewed each year. It was held by the 
Court, however, that the order in council was 
now ineffective because unenforceable; all 
powers and penalties which could have been 
enforced against the plaintiff ceased to exist 
when the 1936 Act was repealed before the 
action was commenced. Mr. Justice Howson 
pointed out that the order in council is not 


made a part of the Licensing of Trades and 
Businesses Act, 1937, by the provision in the 
Act that orders are to remain in force. Under 
the 1937 Act the Minister and not the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council has power to make 
orders. It was therefore held that where the 
legislation has been repealed and the order 
has become unenforceable, both to the knowl- 
edge of the plaintiff before commencement of 
action, no declaratory judgment should be 
made as to the validity or application of any 
of the measures. Since the letters written to 
the plaintiff by the Department of Trade and 
Industry incorrectly intimated that the latter 
was acting under the Act of 1937, no costs 
were allowed, to the defendant. Motor Car 
Supply Company of Canada Ltd. v. Attorney- 
General of Alberta (1938) 4 Dominion Law 
Reports 489. 


Appeal against Judgment Refusing Damages 
for Accident to Painter Dismissed in 
New Brunswick 


On September 13 the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court affirmed the judgment of a 
lower court in an action for damages for 
injuries sustained by a workman dismissing 
the appeal with costs. The claim was based 
on sections 84 (1) and 85 of the New Bruns- 
wick Workmen’s Compensation Act. These 
sections apply to industries which are not 
covered by Part 1 of the Act setting up a 
collective liability system of workmen’s com- 
pensation. They provide that, where personal 
injury is caused to a workman by any defect 
in the condition or arrangement of the works, 
plant, etc., used in the business of the em- 
ployer or where injury is due to the negligence 
of the employer or any person in his service 
acting within the scope of his employment, 
the workman or his legal representative has 
right of action against the employer. 8S. 85 
provides that a workman is not to be deemed 
to have undertaken the risks due to the negli- 
gence of his fellow workmen and contributory 
negligence on his part is not a bar to recover- 
ing damages. 

In the case before the Court, it had been 
found by the jury that the plaintiff and 
another had been engaged by the defendant, 
a dealer in paints, to paint a school house. 
The defendant was to supply the paints. There 
was no agreement between the plaintiff and the 
defendant that the latter should supply the 
equipment for the work but it was agreed that 
the equipment or staging should be supplied 
by the plaintiff and his fellow workman. The 
latter actually supplied the staging used and 
the accident was partially caused by the 
negligence of the plaintiff in not examining 
the staging before it was put up. Negligence 
was also found on the part of the other painter 
in the same respect. The plaintiff claimed that 
the staging was used in the business of the 
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employer and that this brought the case within 
s. 84 of the Act. 


On appeal, it was held that the staging was 
used in the business of the plaintiff and his 
fellow workman and not in the business of 
the defendant. By the express terms of the 
contract between the plaintiff and defendant, 
the apparatus used was excluded from the 
defendant’s business; he had no selection of 
or control over it. It is not necessary, accord- 
ing to authorities quoted, that the employer 
should be the owner of the ways, works, 
machinery, etc., mentioned in s. 84 (1) but it 
was pointed out that there was no case “in 
which he has had a connection with such things 
forced upon him without his knowledge. 
Reason and fairness requires that he should 
have some opportunity to set right anything 
which may be defective.” 


At the trial it was assumed that the relation 
of master and servant existed between plaintiff 
and defendant and, under these sections of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the employer 
is liable for an accident to his employees if 
the equipment is defective but there is noth- 
ing in the Act, in the opinion of the court, to 
prevent contracting out of it and by contract- 
ing for equipment not that of the employer, 
the court was of the opinion that the em- 
ployer’s liability was removed. Further, if 
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the jury had awarded damages, the appeal 
court could review the deduction to be made 
for contributory negligence on the part of 
the worker. In this case the court considered 
that the contributory negligence “was prac- 
tically total.” 

As regards the relation between the plaintiff 
and the defendant, Chief Justice Baxter stated 
that he did not concur in the view that the 
relationship was that of master and servant 
and quoted from an English authority stating— 
a servant is a person engaged to obey his 
employer’s orders from time to time: an in- 
dependent contractor is a person engaged to do 
certain work but to exercise his own discretion 
as to mode and time of doing it—he is bound 
by his contract but not by his employer’s 
orders .: .. . so am responsible for the 
domestic servants in my house but I am not 
responsible for a skilled artisan whom I engage 
to do a certain job in my house, for example, 
to paint it or mend a window. 

In the case before the court, it was held that 
the defendant had made a bargain with the 
painters for the job and the fact that “ their 
remuneration was to be by the hour does not 
imply any right on the part of the defendant 
to put an end to their employment at any 
time, when it was not merely their time which 
was bargained for but their equipment as well 
with all things needful to complete the paint- 
ing job.” Russell v. Seeley (1939) 1 Dominion 
Law Reports 60. 


National Housing Act Loans 


National Housing Act loans for the month 
of December, 1938, totalled $1,241,374, and 
provided housing accommodation for 377 
families, according to figures released by the 
Hon. Charles A. Dunning, Minister of 
Finance, This brings the total of all loans ap- 
proved under the National Housing Act and 
its predecessor, the Dominion Housing Act, 
to $27,678,002, and the total number of family 
housing units to 7,182 as at December 31, 
1938. “It is apparent,’ said Mr. Dunning, 
“that the amended Act is producing the 
results we had hoped for. During the last 
four months of 1938, which are of course 
unfavourable building months, new loans ap- 
proved aggregated $5,491,000. There is now 
every indication of a very large increase in 
the volume of lending activity during 1939.” 

Loans were made in eight new communities 
during the month, bringing the list of muni- 
cipalities in which loans have now been ap- 
proved to 293. 

An additional twenty-one 90 per cent loans 
permissible on homes with a lending value of 
$2,500 or less brings the number of these 
loans to 103 in the 5 months since the Na- 
tional Housing Act came into operation in 
August. Loans in the smaller and more 


remote communities and special districts of 
larger centres, encouraged by special guarantee 
in the National Housing Act, show an increase 
of 40, bringing the number in this classifica- 
tion to 440. 


Of the 377 family housing units financed 
during the month, 49 or 18 per cent were 
financed by loans of $2,500 or less; 185 or 35°8 
per cent by loans ranging between $2,501 and 
$3,000; 100 or 26-5 per cent by loans ranging 
from $3,001 to $3,500; and 43 or 11-4 per cent 
by loans ranging from $3,501 to $4,000. 

Provincially, Ontario recorded the greatest 
use of the legislation since its inception, 
3,380 loans being financed thereunder amount- 
ing in total value to $12,917,420; Quebec 
followed with 1,744 units amounting in value 
to $7,521,461; British Columbia, 1,219 loans 
with a total value of $3,883,157; Nova Scotia 
registered 431 units valued at $1,830,960 ‘ 
Manitoba, 218 loans valued at $914,853; New 
Brunswick, 118 loans totalling $505,117; Prince 
Edward Island, 15 loans valued at $80,034; 
and Saskatchewan recorded 7 unit loans with 
a total value of $914,853. Alberta has not 
yet recorded any loans financed under the 
legislation. 
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DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL LABOUR DEPARTMENTS, BOARDS, 
COMMISSIONS, ETC., IN CANADA 


Dominion 
Department of Labour, Confederation Building, Ottawa, Canada: 
Minister—Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, M.A., B.Litt., B.C.I. (Oxford). 


Deputy Minister—W. M. Dickson, B.A. 


Assistant Deputy Minted “Gerald H. Brown. 
Canadian Government Annuities—E. G. Blackadar, B.A., Superintendent. 


Combines Investigation Act—F. A. McGregor, M.A., 


Commissioner. 


Conciliation Service—M. S. Campbell, Chief Conciliation Officer. 
Employment Service of Canada—R. A. Rigg, Director. 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—W. M. Dickson, B.A., Registrar of Boards of 


Conciliation and Investigation. 


Lasour Gazerte—H. J. Walker, Associate Editor. 


Labour Intelligence—D. J. Sutherland. 


Library and Research—Miss M. Mackintosh, B.A. 
Statistical Branch—C. W. Bolton, M.A., Chief Statistician. 
Unemployment Relief—Harry Hereford, Dominion Commissioner. 
Labour Transference—H. Mitchell, Director. 
Registration—V. C. Phelan, B.A., Director. 
Youth Training—R. F. Thompson, M.C., B.A., B.D., Supervisor. 


Provincial 


Alberta 


Department of Trade and Industry, 
Edmonton: 
Minister, Hon. E. C. Manning. 
Deputy Minister, W. D. King. 
Board of Industrial Relations: 

(Operating under Department of Trade and 
Industry and administering Hours of Work 
Act, Industrial Standards Act, and’ Mini- 
mum Wage Act.) 

Chairman: Clayton Adams; Members—W. D. 
King, Deputy Minister; B.P. Rocke, Indus- 
trial Standards Officer; and F. Rasmussen. 


Labour Disputes Act: 
Registrar of Boaards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation: Clayton Adams. 


Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
(Administered by the Department of Trade 
and Industry.) 
Chairman of Board of Examiners: R. J. 
Gaunt, 
Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
Chairman: Dr. V. W. Wright. 
Secretary: Frederick D. Noble. 
Chief Boiler Inspector: A. Bradshaw. 
Chief Factory Inspector: H. M. Bishop. 
Old Age Pensions: 
(Administered by Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 
Superintendent: A. Blackie. 
Mothers’ Allowances: 
(Administered by Workmen’s Compensation 
Board.) 
Superintendent: T. R. Blain. 
Employment Service Offices: 
(Administered by Department of Health.) 
General Superintendent: M. W. Robertson. 
Unemployment Relief: 
(Administered by Department of Health.) 
Chairman of Unemployment Relief Commis- 
sion: A. A. MacKenzie. 
Coal Mines Act: 
ite ie by Department of Lands and 
ines. 


Chief Inspector: A. A. Miller. 


Theatres Act: 
(Administered by Provincial Secretary.) 
Chief Inspector: G. P. Barber. 
British Columbia 
Department of Labour, 
Victoria: 
Minister: Hon. George 8S. Pearson. 
Deputy Minister: Adam Bell. 
Assistant Deputy Minister: Robert Morrison. 
Chief Factories’ Inspector: H. Douglas, Van- 
couver 
General ‘Superintendent of Employment Ser: 
vice: J. H. McVety, Vancouver. 


Board of Industrial Relations: 

Chairman: Adam Bell. 
Secretary: Miss Mabel A. Cameron. 
Mrs. Rex Eaton. 
J. A. Ward Bell. 
James Thompson. 
C. J. McDowell. 

Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
Chairman: E. S: H. Winn, K.C. 
Secretary: F. P. Archibald. 
Parker Williams. 

J. H. Pillsbury. 
Address of Board: 
Vancouver. 

Old Age Pensions Branch: 

(Administered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board.) 
Secretary: H. L. Greenwood. 

Unemployment Relief: 
Administrator: E. W. 

ment Relief Branch. 

Director of Apprenticeship: 

Hamilton Crisford, Hall Building, Vancouver. 


Manitoba 
Department of Public Works and Labour, 
Winnipeg: 

Minister: Hon. W. R. Clubb. 

Deputy Minister: A. MacNamara. 

Chief Inspector: R. A. Stewart. 
Employment Service Offices: 

General Superintendent: J. Neish. 


411 Dunsmuir Street, 


Griffith, Unemploy- 
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Fair Wages Board: b és 
Chairman: The Deputy Minister. 
E. Claydon, Sr. 
C. J. Harding. 
J. B. Graham. 
F. Fraser. 
Bureau of Labour (sub-department): 
Secretary: Edward McGrath. 
Hlevator and Hoist Board: 
Chairman: E. McGrath. 
A. Steventon. 
W. J. Easterbrook. 
S. E. Howarth. 
Cinema Projectors’ Board: 
Chairman: E, McGrath. 
George Graham. 
V. Armand. 
Board of Examiners for Engineers: 
Chairman: T. Power. 
Wm. Coburn. 
R. A. Stewart. 
Hlectricians’ Board: 
George Newman. 
J. H. Schumacher. 
F, MacIntosh. 
Minimum Wage Board: 
Chairman: A. MacNamara. 
Secretary: E. McGrath. 
Mrs. KE. M. Nash. 
Miss A. BE. Andrew. 
E. R. Kennedy. 
James Winning. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
(Administered by Attorney General’s 
partment). 
Commissioner: C. K. Newcombe. . 
Directors: Geo. E. Carpenter, J. L. McBride. 
Secretary: Nicholas Fletcher. 
Ass’t. Secretary: P. V. E. Jones. 
Old Age Pensions: 
(Administered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board.) 
Superintendent: T. 8. Hamilton. 
Mothers’ Allowances and Child Welfare: 
(Administered by the Department of Health 
and Public Welfare.) 
W. Jackson, M.D. 
Unemployment Relief: i 
(Under jurisdiction of Department of Public 
Works and Labour.) 
Minister: Hon. W. R. Clubb. 
Deputy Minister: A. MacNamara. 


De- 


New Brunswick 


Department of Labour, 
Fredericton: . 
Minister of Health and Labour: Hon. P. H. 
Laporte, M.D. ‘ 
Fair wage Officer: Horace R. Pettigrove. 
Employment Service Offices: 
(In charge of Minister of Health and Labour.) 
Factory Inspection Branch: 
EK. J. Dunphy Downing, Provincial Building, 
Saint John. / 
Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
Chairman: Robert B. Irving. 
Vice-Chairman: Eugene R. Steeves. 
Commissioner: Dr. L. M. Curran. 
Unemployment Relief: 
Deputy Minister of Public Works: A. W. 
Barbour. 
Old Age Pensions Board: 
Chairman and Director: W. P. Jones. 
Robert Scott. 
J. A. Robichaud. 


Forest Operations Commission: 
Chairman: Leonard T. Leeman. 
John HK. Sayre. 

J. H. Wallace. 


Nova Scotia 


Department of Labour, 
Halifaz: 
Minister: Hon. M. Dwyer.* 
Deputy Minister: R. H. MacKay. 
Employment Service Offices: 
(In charge of Deputy Minister of Labour.) 
Unemployment Relief: 
(In charge of Deputy Minister of Labour.) 
Mothers’ Allowance Board: 
Director and Administrator: E. H. Blois. 
John A. McDonald. 
H. T. Smith, 
Mrs. J. W. Allen. 
Old Age Pensions Board: 
Chairman and Director: E. H. Blois. 
Assistant Director: Hiram §. Farquhar. 
John A. McDonald. 
H. T. Smith, 
Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
Chairman: Frank Rowe, LL.B. 
Vice-Chairman: F. W. Armstrong. 
Commissioner: Arthur Petrie. 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. O. G. Donovan. 
er lia Medical Officer; Dr, H. §. Scam- 


mell. 
Claims Officer: Norman M. Morrison. 
Assessment Officer: John McKeagan. 

Minimum Wage Board: 

Chairman: G. A. Redmond, Halifax. 
Secretary: Miss Evelyn B. Spruin, Halifax. 
W. H. Ross, New Glasgow. 

Miss Alice Hatfield, Yarmouth. 

Mrs. F. G. Murphy, Sydney. 

Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities: 
Chairman—George Farquhar. 
Vice-Chairman—John 4. Roper, K.C., 

MacNab. 

Department of Public Health: 
Minister—Hon. F. R. Davis, M.D. 

Economic Council: 
Secretary—George V. Haythorne, M.A. 

A. B. Baleom, P 


Ira 


Civil Service Commission: 
Commissioner—Murray Macneill, M.A. 


Ontario 


Department of Labour, Hast Block, Parliament 

Buildings, Toronto: 

Minister—Hon. N. O. Hipel. 

Deputy Minister—J. F. Marsh. 

Chief Conciliation Officer—Louis Fine. 

Senior Investigator—Miss Marion Findlay. 

Accountant—Mrs. A. D. Harpell. 

Industrial Standards Officers—O. C. J ennette; 
Patterson Farmer. 

Special Placement Officer—F. H. Avery. 

Composite Inspection Branch—J. R. Prain, 
Chief Inspector. 

Boiler Inspection Branch—J. H. Briggs, Ex- 
aminer of Designs. 

Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers 
—-F. B. Walker, Chairman. 


* Note:—As this issue went to press, the Hon. Michael Dwyer announced his resignation as Minister of the 
Departments of Public Works and Mines and Labour to become president and general manager of 


the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company. 
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Apprenticeship Branch: 
Director—F. J. Hawes. 
Minimum Wage Branch: 
Director—A. W. Crawford. 
Senior Investigators—Miss Margaret Stephen; 
E. W. A. O’Dell. 
Employment Service Offices: 

General Superintendent—H. C. Hudson. 
Department of Public Welfare, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto: 

Minister—-Hon. Eric Cross, K.C., 
Acting Deputy Minister—G. 8. ‘patie! 


Mothers’ Allowance Commission: 
Chairman—Dr. J. A. Faulkner. 
Vice-Chairman—H. A. Bentley. 
Commissioner—Miss E. V. McKechnie. 


Old Age Pensions Commission: 
Chairman—Dr. J. Faulkner. 
Vice-Chairman—G. S. Tattle. 
Commissioner—C. H. Green. 

Children’s Aid Branch: 

Provincial Superintendent—B. W. Heise. 

Industry and Labour Board: 

Chairman—H. J. Young. 
Miss M. F. Mangan. 
J. C. Adams. 

Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
Chairman—John Harold. 
Vice-Chairman—EH. Hutchison. 
Commissioner—D. J. Galbraith, M.B. 
Secretary—S. R. Johnston. 
Medical Officers—Dr. D. E. Bell; Dr. J. M. 

Bremner; Dr. J. F. Hazelwood. 
Claims Officer—F. W. Graham. 
Statistician—T. Norman Dean. 
Unemployment Relief: 
Horton, Deputy Minister of Municipal 
Affairs. 
S. J. Gadsby, Accountant, Department of 
Public Welfare. 


Prince Edward Island 


Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, Attorney and 
Advocate-General—Hon. Thane A. Campbell, 
K.C., M.A., LL.D., Charlottetown. 

Deputy Provincial Secretary-Treasurer—P. S. 
Fielding. 

Old Age Pensions: 

Superintendent—Otto W. Campbell. 


Unemployment Relief: 
Hon. Thane A. Campbell. 


Quebec 


Department of Labour, Quebec City: 
Minister—Hon. William Tremblay. 
Deputy Minister—Gerard Tremblay. 
Secretary—J. O’Connell-Maher. 


Ohief Inspector of Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments and Public Buildings: 
Alfred Robert, 97 Notre Dame Street East, 
Montreal. 


Provincial Employment Offices: 

Assistant General Superintendent—Francis 
eer 92 St. James Street East, Mont- 
real. 

Fair Wages Board: 
Chairman—Hon. Justice F. Roy. 
Vice-Chairman—Georges Cromp. 

C. H. Cheasley. 
Thomas Aubry. 


Chief Examiner of Stationary Enginemen and 
Chief Inspector of Pressure Vessels: 

N. Sa a 88 St. James Street East, Mont- 
real. 

Chief Hxaminer of Electricians and Director 
the Inspection Service of Hlectrical In- 
stallations: 

J. N. Mochon, 96 St. James Street East, 
Montreal. 


Old Age Pensions Commission: 
Chairman—J. H. Forest. 
Vice-Chairman—H. C. Lebrun. 
Secretary—Frederick T. Hecker. 
Commissioner—Lionel Leblanc. 


Workmen’s Compensation Commission: 
Chairman—Paul Drouin. 
Vice-Chairman—J. L. Labreche. 

James N. Doyle. 


Chief Examiner of Pipe-Mechanics: 
J. Gordon Heitshu. ~ 


Unemployment Relief: 
Director—Michael Guimont. 
Assistant Director—J. T. O'Malley. 


Fair Wages Officer for the District of Quebec: 
L. P. Tessier. 


Fair Wages Officer for the District of Montreal: 
Achille Latreille, 97 Notre Dame Street East, 
Montreal. 


Saskatchewan 


Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare, Regina: 
Minister—Hon. R. J. M. Parker. 
Commissioner—Thos. M. Molloy. 

General Superintendent of Ria ploemlant Ser- 
vice—G. EH. Tomsett. 


Minimum Wage Board: 


Chairman—Harris Johnson, Moose Jaw. 
Mary E. Burke, Regina. 
Elizabeth B. Gogain, Moose Jaw. 
James M. Sinclair, Regina. 
C. Brunskill, Saskatoon. 

W orkmen’s Compensation Board: 
Chairman—W. F. Dunn, K.C. 
Secretary—Thos. L. Elliott. 

Ralph Heseltine. 
A. W. Heise. 

Mothers’ Allowances: 
Commissioner—L. B. Ring. 

Old Age Pensions: 

Commissioner—W. C. Mills. 

Unemployment Relief: 

Director—W. W. Dawson. 
Commissioner—G. J. Matte, Northern Set- 
tlers’ Re-establishment Branch. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary | 


Le ae employment showed its cus- 
tomary seasonal contraction at the be- 
ginning of January, 1939, but the loss was 
below the average in the experience of the 
last eighteen years. The firms furnishing data 
laid off some 56,900 workers at the date under 
_ review, or 5-2 per cent of their December 1 
payrolls, as compared with an average decline 
of about seven per cent recorded at January 1 
in the years, 1921-1938. Returns were tabu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 11,210 employers whose payrolls aggre- 
gated 1,041,042 as compared with 1,097,953 
in the preceding month. The index (average, 
1926=100) stood at 108-1, compared with 
114-0 at December 1, 1938, and 113°4 at 
January 1, 19388. The crude indexes for the 
beginning of January in preceding years are 
as follows: 1937, 103-8; 19386, 99-1; 1935, 
94-4; 1934, 88-6; 1938, 78-5; 1932, 91-6; 
1931, 101-7; 1930, 111-2; 1929, 109-1; 1928, 
100:7 and 1927, 95:9. 

After correction for seasonal influences, the 
January 1, 1939, index was 112-3, as compared 
with 111-3 at December 1, 1938; the season- 
ally-adjusted index for January was higher 
than in any other month since February, 1938. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of January, 1939, the Department 
of Labour received reports from 1,960 local 
trade unions, combining a membership of 
249,071 persons, 40,307 or a percentage of 16-2 
of whom were out of work, as contrasted with 
percentages of 13-7 at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1938, and 18:0 at the beginning of 
January, 1938. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada for December, 1938, in- 
dicated a decline in the volume of business 
from November, but a gain over that of the 
corresponding month a year ago, this com- 
parison being based on the average number 
of placements effected daily throughout the 
Service. The major changes under the first 
comparison consisted of substantial losses in 
farming and logging and under the second, 
noteworthy gains in farming, construction and 
maintenance and services, the total of which 
much more than counterbalanced a heavy 
decline in logging, likewise shown under the 
latter comparison. Vacancies in December, 
19388, numbered 39,006, applications 64,972, 

72003—14 


and there were 38,070 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting 
and rent entering into a family budget was 
$17.18 at the beginning of January, 1939, 
as compared with $17.25 at the beginning of 
December, 1938. The slight decrease being 
due mainly to the lower cost of food. Com- 
parative figures for certain earlier dates are 
$17.48 for June, 1938; $17.04 for January, 1937; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point during 
recent years); and $22.17 for January, 1930. 
In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, changed little during 
the month being 73-2 for the week ended 
January 27, 1939, as compared with 73:5 for 
the week ended December 30, 1938, and 73:4 
for the week ended December 2, 1938. On 
a monthly basis the index number was 73:3 
for December, 1938, as compared with 83:8 
for January, 1988; 81-3 for January, 1937; 
63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); and 95:3 for January, 1930. 


Business Statistics—The latest figures avail- 
able reflecting industrial conditions in Canada 
are given in the table on page 120. The 
index of the physical volume of business in 
December was 6 per cent lower than in the 
previous month which was the highest point 
recorded during 1988 and it was 5 per cent 
lower than in December, 1937. Most of the 
principal groups used in the construction of 
the index were lower in the month under 
review than in the previous month the excep- 
tions being construction and trade employ- 
ment both of which indicated improvement, 
the former because of a substantial advance 
indicated in the volume of contracts awarded. 
Mineral production and manufacturing in the 
same comparison were each about 11 per cent 
lower, the former due mainly to lower volume 
of exports of certain non-ferrous metals and 
the latter mainly because of decreases in the 
manufacture of foodstuffs and products of iron 
and steel. Improvement was indicated in the 
manufacture of textile products. Information 
available for January, 1939, shows considerable 
increase in exports both as compared with the 
previous month and with January, 1938, while 
employment was lower in both these com- 
parisons. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1939 1938 1938 1937 
January December November January December November 
Trade, external aggregate...... Sirs idnedoney Sethe aces 114, 738, 210 157,378, 857 121, 954,003 131,611,038 188, 458,020 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUDIP TION. segue dere « cicwe 1S We ata ee Sa 44, 285,986 63,303, 669 49,719,835 53,125,039 80, 640, 504 
Exports, Canadian produce $ 81,046,000 69,476, 953 93,223,909 71,021, 829 77,681, 780 106, 662, 684 
Customs.duty eollectedi.... 2.2) (SVs yi eee 6, 723, 812 8,418, 454 6, 950, 642 8,018, 692 10,270, 206 
Bank debits to individua 
ACCOULUSHE CGN entice eee nL BOE erm eee ate 2,905, 124,371] 2,965,079, 443]) 2,444, 600,036] 3,081,414, 768] 2,925,615, 844 
Banknotes imicinculation..,.1 Wealelee clckiereieesls ae 94, 522,673 97,091,023 98,272,000} 101,676,294; 106,787,781 
Bank Genosits:SAvVaAneS. akc ris 7. olan | cei eee. 1,659, 646,208) 1, 654,748, 586]| 1,590,927,550) 1,582,825,511) 1,570,213, 802 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 806, 466, 362 836, 927, 428 731, 456, 128 748,817,240} 768,263, 684 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Commontstocles! Myce tennis | Cee eee 106-8 110-4 107-7 103-7 103-1 
Preferred StOCkKsS..f lek a5 dudes ww luedeoeinn ieee 86-9 87-5 83-4 81-0 82-0 
@yIndexiotinterest Tateee) osc. aunt eile eeiecie aceite © 65-8 65-1 69-7 71-2 72-7 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 173-2 73:3 doe 83-8 82-7 83-1 
(2) Prices, retail, family list.... $ 17-18 17-25 17-29 17-48 17-58 17-56 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......].............. 114-0 84-1 62-7 115-0 84-6 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted...:..|.............- 79-0 79-2 78-6 85-8 79-9 
(2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 108-1 114-0 114-6 113-4 121-6 125-2 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members) .... 16-2 13-7 12-3 13-0 11-2 8-9 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
freielit sees ds Meee airy. cars 157,919 154, 544 204,381 179, 803 170, 288 218, 253 
Canadian National Rail 
Ways, gross earnings....... $ 13,495,005 15,023,620 16,785, 084 13,321, 632 15,722,180 LO nidonore 
Operatinsvexpenseses, sf). « 4283.) ©) Was tebe sioele iets | elated eae oo 11, 885,447||.. 12,789,305 12,3138, 263 12,615,073 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Pross e€armings...........-- + ial ei ge ro cy See ae 11,948, 454 13,029, 844 10,315, 459 12, 262, 235 12,992, 167 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, aillines $ |.............. 8,602,693 9,000,368 9,758,313 9,336,869 9,528,334 
Steam railways, freight in 
FONSMALLOS 1k ke NR EAU T AS leh SIRs ae eetete, od che | th hghe seems aoe 2,667,637, 335]| 2,022,901,310} 2,160, 608,462) 2,543,902, 854 
Buildiaeypermitenjons: vee ioe er Re a 3,471,555 , 687,29 1,846, 000 3,556,977 , 925,000 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 7, 260, 800 18,832,600 15,019, 700 9,140,000 10, 763, 600 14,716,300 
Mineral Production— 
Pig TrON ees tees emesis ere tons 57,660 53,381 46,216 74, 862 81,032 81,463 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 78,198 78, 614 90, 120 112,307 98,334 110, 688 
Perro-alloys.i naa. aes tons 2,855 2,810 5,999 5,497 5, 846 6,302 
CENG tee as cade abel, S16 Sei oie LSS boss Can aa aeee 30, 655, 627 30,304, 916 37,522, 125 26,306, 840 33,707,511 
VASRCHED CR VASP RES) Samay Pe Vee BCs 3 4/4 4 eka an 31, 932,095 34, 810, 834 34, 865, 607 29,538, 546 30,307,731 
GOpNeTs seis ok ena eee oS [Ae Ais 5 eA 49,520,452 47,392,939 52,454, 135 49, 240,080 50, 746,377 
INICKCLR ee rt ama mnt oS bau iavs 8 eae Re 16, 618,010 17, 681, 983 20, 270, 680 19, 695, 880 19,737,000 
Golda ty Vos: Mae ie ah litices hembra hi) alk 433, 877 410,023 361, 086 362, 197 353, 281 
STL Verein ie nie wie iy tata ean cat OUNCES Sane sods cos 1, 681,078 1,706,529 1,571, 052 1,379,567 1,636, 109 
Coat Rta eh eRe s A TONSA ele esse 1,358, 805 1,521,365 1,448, 825 1,606, 948 1,669, 747 
Crude petroleum imports....... alsa ene. hee «8 40,938,000} 128,446,000 47,310,000 57,060, 000 159, 620, 000 
Rubberiamperts.) wes eee. Hoa] a is a ae 4,924,258 6,994, 635 4,008, 000 5,867,000 10, 723,000 
Cotton, raw, imports............ TOSSA Bite. reson. 9,834,000 21,327,000 11,933,000 13,723,000 23,183,000 
Wool; raw; imports.aes. bee Lb Sulerctaeie cre ereares 4 1,077,694 1,176,000 1,108,000 623,000 1,244,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
| oue HAAS aN) Lie AS aes, SEA Lele Ah oS Geen 222,311,933] 288,854,035 144,893,804} 224,902,684; 271,439,636 
Flour production............... bb 1st ter mers ieee. 1,052,002 1,605,557 921, 285 1,010,971 1,449,419 
(6) Sugar, manufactured...... lbs 18,572,906 65, 643, 825 144, 018,061 19,962,780 62,258,391 141, 431, 258 
Foot wear production.......... Dalrs|laemeine. ces ee 1,570,190 1,795,979 1,462,000 1,385,289 1,622,765 
Output of central electric stations 
daily average.) ..iksa...- KS WHle literals ce: cinseitis 75,802,000} ~ 79,187,000 73,590, 000 79,290,000 80, 488, 000 
Salestofiinsurance. 5 Ui Geeeacisaw yo Ore emia cies ost hele 35, 343,000 36, 181,000 30, 291,000 36, 459, 000 37,901,000 
Newsprint production........... TONS |eeM « aieh eee 209, 753 245,300 222,500 293,040 302, 240 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. 15,518 15,423 13,385 14,384 13,793 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 
Business). oii os eles She Meats < Sela acite 115-6 123-4 111-8 121-4 127-9 
IND USTRIAT PRODUCTIONS te nc ioe ecules «15 silo «cals 118-1 128-3 113-5 125-2 133-5 
Mineral prodictionweea its ras aeealaete as sels «cl 183-1 206-6 179-1 183-8 207-9 
Manufacturing) cl orcas sich mera liitete © Sieveclevcde ns 111-3 125-3 108-6 120-5 132-4 
ConsStructiOwm yee wee an sikh cepa teleteigie sists cere 63-4 48-4 48-5 63-7 47-9 
Hlectric pOWeL ce Use RT RO ee eececslets eaters 221-6 226-4 219-7 231-8 230-2 
HISPRIR ULION Fs, ch cadoye he) SI Pan ele apes 108-6 109-2 106-7 110-5 111-8 
rade CEMpPlOy MEN’... sap et eee ete edss ache es 137-0 132-5 130-6 134-1 132-4 
Carloadingss 6.4. Ein chs eet s cette cle. 73°7 74-2 Ugo? 84-4 79-5 
Tamipor tig pudenda: it, 39h See es IR Tele ees isso cheese ole 75-8 85-7 84-8 90-3 108-4 
PUXMOPU Becket is fe aah Jocks Pane en as Bice cde seat ee 100-0 122-7 91-8 81-9 102-7 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


+ For the week ended January 27, 1939. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending January 28, 1939, and corresponding previous periods. 
(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending January 28, 1939, and December 3, 1938; January 29, 1938, Decem- 
(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for 


ber 31, and December 4, 1937. 
seasonal variation. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded for January was 
ten, involving 1,228 workers and resulting in 
a time loss of 8,047 man working days, as 
compared with eight disputes during Decem- 
ber, 1938, involving 274 workers with time 
loss of 2,357 days. Most of the disputes in 
January involved smal] numbers of workers 
for short periods and two-thirds of the time 
loss was due to a strike of 700 coal miners at 
Blairmore, Alberta. In January, 1938, there 
were 24 disputes, involving 4,293 workers with 
time loss of 31,939 days, due chiefly to strikes 
of fishermen and fish handlers in Nova Scotia, 
pulpwood cutters in Northern Ontario and 
textile workers at Coaticook, P.Q. Of the 
ten disputes recorded for January, 1939, seven 
were terminated during the month, two re- 
sulting in favour of the employers affected, 
two in favour of the workers involved, a 
compromise settlement being reached in one 
case and the result of two disputes being re- 
corded as indefinite. Three disputes involving 
825 workers were recorded as unterminated 
at the end of January. The figures do not 
include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


During the past month 
Proceedings the department received 
under the reports from Boards of 
Industrial Conciliation and _ Investi- 
Disputes gation which dealt with 
Investigation disputes. between (1) 
Act Motorways, Limited, and 


its drivers, warehousemen, 
checkers, loaders, etc., and (2) United De- 
livery, Limited, and its truck drivers and 
helpers. An interim report was received from 
the board established to deal with a dispute 
between various coal mine operators in the 
Estevan district of Saskatchewan and _ their 
miners. One application was withdrawn, two 
new applications were received and a board 
was established. A full account of recent 
proceedings under the Act appears at page 126. 


Substantial reduction in 
the numbers of farmers 
and their families on agri- 
cultural aid in comparison 
with the previous year was 
again indicated in early 
figures for December from the National Regis- 
tration of persons on aid, issued on February 
16, by Honourable Norman MclL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour. Although unemployed 
persons receiving aid showed the usual in- 
crease from November to December and 
brought the December total above that of 
the same month in 1937, the grand total of 
persons of all classes benefiting by aid showed 
a substantial decrease from the preceding 
year. 


Statistics of 
Material Aid 
Recipients for 
December 


Preliminary figures from the December 
registration showed the Dominion total of 
unemployed but fully employable persons 
on aid in December this year at 159,000, an 
increase of 12 per cent from the November 
total of 142,000. The figure for December 
this year represented an increase of slightly 
more than 3 per cent over December a year 
ago. 

A total of 592,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural aid in December this year, 
11 per cent more than in the _ previous 
month. This category includes all totally 
unemployable, partially employable and fully 
employable persons, together with all de- 
pendents of family heads. This aggregate 
showed a net increase of two per cent from 
the figure for December, 1937. 

Some 62,000 farmers who, together with their 
dependents, account for a farm population of 
279,000, were reported as receiving agricultural 
aid for subsistence in December. Of these 
persons 241,000 were located in the Province of 
Saskatchewan alone. The Dominion total on 
agricultural aid, while up by nearly 16 per cent 
in December over the November revised 
figure was 26 per cent less than in Decem- 
ber, 1937. The December total of farmers and 
their families on aid in Saskatchewan, while 
continuing to hold the improvement over 
a year ago due to this year’s crop, increased 
by 17 per cent over revised figures for 
November, 1938, but was still more than 27 
per cent lower than in December a year ago. 

The grand total of all classes of persons 
on urban and agricultural aid in December, 
according to these early figures, was 871,000, 
an increase of 12-9 per cent over the Novem- 
ber figure as now revised, but 9 per cent 
less than in December, 1937. 

On December 19, 1938, three 


Trades and members of the executive 
Labour Congress of the Trades and Labour 
of Canada Congress of Canada made a 
Suspends visit to Washington, where 
C.1.0. Unions a conference was held with 


a committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour executive. 
Following this visit and the action of the 
AF. of L. at its last convention (LaABour 
Gazette, November, 1938, pages 1239-1243), 
the executive of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada decided to take a vote of 
its officers on a proposal to suspend inter- 
national unions in the Dominion affiliated 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The executive officers of the Congress de- 
cided to suspend members of C.I.0. unions, 
pending final decision by the next con- 
vention. | 
On January 19, 1939, notices of suspension 
from the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada were sent to all unions affiliated with 


the C.I.O. 
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past fifteen 
Lumbermen’s 


During the 


Operation of months the 


Rehabilitation Safety Association, organ- 
Unit of ized under the authority. of 
Lumbermen’s the Ontario Workmen’s 
Safety Compensation Act, has op- 
Association erated a Rehabilitation 


Unit just outside of Ottawa, 
at Billings Bridge. 

The purpose of the Unit is to give badly 
injured workmen the type of treatment re- 
quired after hospitalization has been com- 
pleted and while they are still unfit for even 
light work. 

Operated on a non-profit basis, the Unit is 
assisted by an allowance from the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of two dol- 
lars per day per man for every man out of 
class 1 (lumber industry) who is sent to the 
Billings Bridge rehabilitation centre. If it is 
possible to take any men from other classes 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, this 
is done at the request of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and an allowance of $3 per 
day is made for men from these other classes. 

The buildings are located on a 20-acre parcel 
of garden land, which includes an orchard 
and a good-sized plantation of raspberries, 
strawberries and other fruit. There is plenty 
of light work for the men to do out of doors 
during the summer season when they get full 
benefit of the fresh air and sunshine. In the 
winter their outdoor work consists of shovelling 
snow around the buildings, sawing and split- 
ting firewood, carrying water, etc. In addition 
to this, they have work in a gymnasium and 
workshop in a separate building which was 
erected last summer. In the winter months 
this gymnasium and workshop largely take the 
place of the field work which is done in the 
summer season. 

The residence, or home, is a good-sized 
farm house which is large enough to accom- 
modate 14 men, including the superintendent 
and the cook. The building has a good fur- 
nace, is hot air heated, wired for electricity, 
has hot and cold running water, bathroom 
and toilet. One room is used exclusively for 
giving massage and electrical treatments of 
different kinds and practically every man re- 
ceives a treatment of this nature twice a day. 

Dr. W. S. Barnhart, the Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Lumbermen’s Safety Associa- 
tion, is in charge of the Unit. He sees the 
men daily and orders treatment and various 
activities which they should carry out.. When 
necessary, consultations are held with other 
doctors, X-rays are taken of the affected parts, 
and regular reports are made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board as to the progress 
which each case is making. 

The Unit has been operating since Novem- 
ber, 1937, and 42 men have passed through 
it in the fifteen months that it has been in 
operation. 
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The nutrition situation in 


Results of Australia was reviewed in 
Nutrition the Lasour Gazerte for 
Survey in November, 1938 (page 
Australia 1196), this summary being 


based on five interim reports 
of the Advisory Council on Health, appointed 
in February, 1936, to advise on the state of 
nutrition of the Australian people and on 
any evidence that the Australian people were 
in any degree undernourished, or that their 
diet was improperly balanced or improperly 
prepared. 

In view of the fact that nutrition surveys 
and new exploratory work in this field of public 
health are now proceeding in Canada (LABOUR 
GazETTeE, December, 1938, page 13825), and also 
since the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is 
conducting a large budgetary survey on the 
cost of living (Lasour Gazertr, September, 
1938, page 967), the result of the investigation 
in Australia is of particular interest. 

The New South Wales Industrial Gazette 
for October 31, 19388, contains a reference to 
the five interim reports and the final report 
of the Advisory Council, the latter containing 
the following conclusions: “(a) a majority of 
the families who submitted records of their 
diets, are receiving a sufficient quantity of 
food; (b) the diet of some is in excess of 
normal physiological requirements; but (c) 
some consume a less quantity of food than is 
required for normal physiological needs.” 


It is also reported that “Great difficulty was 
met by the Council in arriving at the number 
of families whose consumption was below 
normal requirements, but after specific exam- 
ination of individual ‘suspect’ diets, it was 
calculated that of the 1,789 recording families, 
there were 105 which had an inadequate or 
undesirable diet.” 


At the final meeting of the Advisory Coun- 
cil the members welcomed the information and 
its proposal for the formation of a central 
co-ordinating committee had been adopted by 
the National Health and Medical Council. 
This proposal was contained in a resolution 
worded as follows: 

“The Council, in consideration of— 

(1) the vital importance to Australia as a 
nation of perfect health in the children 
of the nation; and 

(2) the widespread evidences of mild ill- 
health produced by malnutrition which 
have been disclosed as a result of the 
inquiry of this Council, 

recommends that a central co-ordinating com- 
mittee acceptable to all States and the Com- 
monwealth be appointed to foster— 

(a) the general health of the rising genera- 
tion; 

(b) the correction of faulty dietary in a 

- general sense by the publication of 
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sound propaganda and dietary advice 
from time to time; 

(c) the investigation and rectification of 
specialized local defects, both physical 
and nutritional, by co-ordinated effort. 


In his message to Congress 


Report on on January 23, President 
national health Roosevelt transmitted the 
insurance recommendations of the 


Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee appointed by him in 
1935 “to co-ordinate health 
and welfare activities.” According to an 
Associated Press Report, the findings of this 
committee envisaged a program of federal- 
state health activities to cost $850,000,000 a 
year by 1949 and included provisions for a 
system of national health insurance. Without 
dealing with any specific recommendations 
contained in the report, the President referred 
to it as a program to reduce “the risks of 
needless suffering and death,” and declared 
that “the health of the people is a public 
concern. I]]l health is a major cause of 
suffering, economic loss, and dependency; good 
health is essential to the security and progress 
of the nation.” 


submitted to 
U.S. Congress 


Linking the committee’s proposals ,with the 
Social Security Act, the President added that 
it was recognized five years ago “that a 
comprehensive health program was required 
as an essential link in our national defences 
against individual and social insecurity.” 


(When the text of the Committee’s report 
has been received, it is hoped to give a 
summary of its findings in an early issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE.) 


In his first report to Con- 
Functioning of gress Elmer F. Andrews, 
United States Administrator of the Fair 
Wages and Labour Standards Act 
Hours Legislation (Lasour GazerTtTs, July 1938, 

page 719), stated that Fed- 
eral regulation of minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours had won public approval and 
caused no widespread layoffs. In this respect 
the report noted: 


“Employers, employees and the public ap- 
prove the purposes of the Act a 
and wish to see it become within the shortest 
possible time an integral part of the economic 
structure of this country. 

“The long-time technological effects of the 
minimum wage may be expected to include 
some shifts from hand labour on simple tasks 
to better paid machine-tending jobs and some 
increased investment in machine installations. 
The more important consideration is the in- 
creased pay for employed wage earners in 
the low income group. 


“For the present, the most noticeable im- 
mediate consequences of the Act have been 
adjustments in connection with the 25-cent 
minimum and a tendency toward increased 
employment resulting from the overtime pro- 
vision.” 

The Administrator estimated that the 25- 
cent minimum wage affected about 300,000 
workers who received less than that amount 
prior to last October 24, when the Act became 
effective. When the wage level goes to 30 
cents an hour next October, he estimates 
550,000 workers will be affected. 

His report also estimates that 1,384,000 
workers either received the benefit of a short- 
ened work week to comply with the 44-hour 
maximum or are receiving overtime compen- 
sation. 

On January 16, President 
Roosevelt in transmitting 
the Social Security Board’s 


Extension of 
Social Security 


benefits annual report, asked Con- 
recommended gress to extend the benefits 
in U.S.A. of the Federal-State unem- 


ployment compensation sys- 
tem to “all of our people as rapidly as ad- 
ministrative experience and public under- 
standing permit.” 

Suggesting that increased protection be af- 
forded to the aged, and to dependent children, 
the President reviewed the achievements under 
the Social Security Act (LABouR GAZETTE, 
September 1935, page 801) stating that: 

“This Act has amply proved its essential 
soundness. 

“More than two and one-half million needy 
old people, needy blind persons and dependent 
children are now receiving systematic and 
humane assistance to the extent of a half- 
billion dollars a year. 

“Three and a half million unemployed per- 
sons have received out-of-work _ benefits 
amounting to $400,000,000 during the last year. 

“A Federal old-age insurance system, the 
largest undertaking of its kind ever attempted, 
has been organized, and under it there have 
been set up individual accounts covering 
42,500,000 persons, who may be likened to 
the policyholders of a private insurance com- 
pany. 

“In addition there are the splendid ac- 
complishments in the field of public health, 
vocational rehabilitation, maternal and child 
welfare and related services, made possible 
by the Social Security Act.” 

Among other recommendations contained 
in its report the Social Security Board sug- 
gested the extension of old-age insurance 
benefits to farm labourers, domestic servants, 
employees engaged in service performed for 
non-profit organizations, seamen, banking em- 
ployees and persons employed in the service 
of the United States. 

With regard to the “self-employed” it was 
stated that the Board was not yet prepared 
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to recommend “a practicable method of ex- 
tending coverage.” 

It was also recommended that monthly 
old-age insurance benefits commence in 1940 
instead of 1942. 

According to a recent United 


Abolition of Press report from Rome, 


private the Italian government has 
employment issued a decree abolishing 
agencies all private employment 
in Italy agencies. In future em- 


ployers will be obliged to 
engage employees through the State Workers’ 
Syndicate. 

The new employment law, which is said 
to have been drafted because “giving jobs to 
workers is a public function in the interests of 
national production and of the state,” allows 
employers to engage personnel directly, with- 
out applying to the syndicate only in cases 
of urgency or to avoid damage to their busi- 
ness. . 

Failure, however, even in these cases, to 
communicate the engagement of workers to 
the syndicate is penalized by fines. 

To obtain positions all unemployed must 
register at the syndicate and the decree states 
that whenever jobs are to be assigned, local 
workers must be preferred. 

Preference in engaging workers must be 
given to: Members of needy families; those 
who have been out of work for the longest 
period; syndicate members; Fascist party 
members; war veterans; and emigrants who 
recently have returned to Italy from abroad. 

In a press release from the 


Progress of International Labour Of- 


International fice, reviewing the work of 
Labour the International Labour 
Organization Organization in 1938, it is 
in 1938 stated that despite the 


political crisis the activity 
of the I.L.O. still further increased during 
the past year. 

“Tts June Conference, in which representa- 
tives of fifty nations and many European and 
overseas Ministers of Labour took part, was 
one of the best-attended and most interesting 
which have met at Geneva. Its good rela- 
tions with Governments, employers’ and 
workers’ organizations have been kept up and 
developed through regular and fruitful col- 
laboration. 

“The International Labour Conventions rati- 
fied by States during the year 1988 were more 
numerous than in previous years; as were the 
requests of European and extra-European Gov- 
ernments for the technical assistance of the 
International Labour Office to prepare or re- 
vise their social legislation by taking into 
account the results achieved or experience 
gained by foreign countries. Finally, the In- 
ternational Labour Organization has carried on 
its regular work of research and information 
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in all fields, continuing to study objectively 
the new problems everywhere created by the 
development of industry.” 

Particular emphasis is given to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. John Winant as Director in 
succession to Mr. Harold Butler who resigned, 
and to the personal attendance at last year’s 
Conference of Miss Frances Perkins. The 
significance of these features is stated as fol- 
lows: “This appointment of Mr. Winant, who 
has played an important role in his country, 
as Governor of the State of New Hampshire 
and later as Chairman of the Social Security 
Board, emphasizes to the whole world the 
active participation of the United States in the 
Organization. The attendance at Geneva of 
Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labour, 
at the 1938 Session of the Conference, and the 
fact that, for the first time, the United States 
has ratified International Labour Conventions 
(to the number of five, including that on hours 
of work on board ship), also contribute to 
show the vigorous collaboration of the great 
Republic of North America.” 


Industrial employment in 


Survey of the period July to December 
World 1938 increased in compari- 
Unemployment son with the same period 
Situation in the preceding year in 


13 countries and decreased 
in 9 countries for which statistics are avail- 
able, according to a quarterly report pub- 
lished in Industrial and Labour Information 
of January 16, issued by the International 
Labour Office. 


Reductions in employment, though very 
small in some cases, were recorded in Belgium, 
Canada, Estonia, Finland, Great Britam, Lux- 
emburg, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
States. 

With regard to unemployment the report 
shows that 11 countries registered an increase 
in unemployment as compared with a year 
ago, 11 a decrease, while in 2 countries 
(Sweden and Switzerland) there are two sets 
of statistics showing inconsistent trends. How- 
ever as employment in these two countries 
declined during the period it is assumed that 
unemployment increased. The following coun- 
tries reported increased unemployment, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Chile, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

In presenting these statistics of employment 
and unemployment, the International Labour 
Office emphasizes the limitations of such 
figures, and states that they do not afford any 
comparison of levels of unemployment or 
employment in the various countries as 
methods applied in compiling such statistics 
differ from one country to another, and the 
figures only serve as an indication of the trend 
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of employment and unemployment in the 
countries concerned. 


Statistics based on unemployment insurance 
schemes indicate declines in unemployment 
over the corresponding period of 1937, ranging 
from 0°8 in Czecho-Slovakia and 0-9 in Den- 
mark to 2-1 in the Netherlands. Increases 
in unemployment were registered in Belgium 
4-0, the United Kingdom 2-1, and Switzer- 
land 0-9. Returns form trade unions show 
a decline in unemployment in Australia of 
0-1, while statistics from this source showed 
an increase in unemployment of 3-4 in Canada, 
2-1 in the United States, and 0:6 in Sweden. 

Indices of employment computed from sta- 
tistics obtained from the operation of social 
insurance schemes register improvement in 
employment conditions in the following coun- 
tries: Czecho-Slovakia, 0-8; Germany, 7:2; 
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Hungary, 7:7; Latvia, 5-1; Netherlands, 2-2; 
Yugoslavia, 5-9. Statistics of employment ob- 
tained from this source showed a decline of 
employment of 4-7 in Belgium. 

Returns from selected establishments for the 
quarterly period registered declines in employ- 
ment in Canada of 8-9; Estonia, 1-3; Finland, 
5-0; Luxemburg, 2:2; Sweden, 1:5; Switzer- 
land, 1:7; and United States, 9-9. Increases 
in employment were indicated in statistics 
obtained from this source in Australia, 1-3; 
France, 1:0; Italy, 3-9; Japan, 12-7; Norway, 
1:0; Poland, 5:5; and South Africa, 5-9. 
Note—More recent and detailed statistics 

_ dealing with the employment situation in 

Canada are given in the article (four 
sections) “Employment and Unemploy- 
ment mm Canada in December, 1938” to be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


Statistics of Steam Railways in Canada, 1937 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued its annual report on Statistics 
of Steam Railways of Canada,* covering the 
year ending December 31, 1937. 


The report shows gross revenues in 1937 
at $355,103,271, an increase of $20,334,714 or 
6-4 per cent over the 1936 figure which was 
$334,768,557. This was the fourth consecu- 
tive year in which gross revenues showed an 
increase since 1933 when the low point was 
reached at $270,278,276. Operating expenses 
also increased from $283,345,968 in 1936 to 
$300,652,548. Net operating revenues were 
therefore higher at $54,450,723. The net cor- 
porate income of all railways as carried to the 
profit and loss account was a debit of $31,- 
222,713 as compared with a debit of $71,- 
675,697 in 1936, $83,606,925 in 1935 and $98,- 
495,119 in 1933. 


Tons of freight carried, excluding dupli- 
cation where two or more railways carried 
the same freight, increased from 75,846,566 in 
1936 to 82,220,374 in 1937. Compared with 
1936 traffic, freight traffic for 1937 was 
heavier by 8:4 per cent in tons carried and 
1-9 per cent in ton miles, while passenger 
trafic was 7-5 per cent heavier in number of 
passengers carried and 11-8 per cent higher 
in passenger miles. 


The number of employees increased from 
132,781 in 1936 to 133,467 in 1937 as com- 
pared with 121,923 in 1933. The total payroll 
was up from $182,638,365 to $193,335,584 as 
compared with $158,326,445 in 1933. The 
average daily wage for all employees on 
annual, monthly and daily rates increased from 
$5-390 to $5-583 in 1937, while the average 
hourly rate for those paid by the hour in- 
creased from 56:0 cents to 58:2 cents. The 


lowest average wage was 27:8 cents for labour- 
ers in maintenance of way and the highest was 
$1-564 for passenger engineers. Among those 
paid on a basis other than an hourly one, the 
lowest rate was for news agents at $2-255 per 
day, while messengers, office boys and mis- 
cellaneous trade workers averaged $2-414 per 
day. The highest average pay was $20-166 
per day for executives, general officers and 
assistants. The average yearly compensation 
for all positions was $1,448.71. 


The report contains a table showing by 
classes of employees the average number em- 
ployed during the year, the total hours or 
days on duty, total salaries and wages paid, 
the average number of hours or days worked 
per employee in each class or occupation, the 
average earnings per hour or per day and 
also per year. 


The figures as to numbers of employees in 
each class on hourly or equivalent rates, the 
average time worked and average earnings 
per hour and per year are included in the 
supplement to the Lapour GazeTre on Wages 
and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1929, 1937 
and 1938, Appendix B. 

Fatal accidents to employes numbered 59, 
in connection with the movement of trains, 
and 18 from other causes, while non-fatal 
accidents affected 1,082 employees in connec- 
tion with the movement of trains and 4,692 
employees in non-train accidents. The time 
lost by employees through injuries was 159,- 
332 days. 

The report contains figures for each rail- 
wayas to capital, receipts, expenditure, traflic, 
track, equipment, etc. 


*Price 50 cents. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


Woe applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were received in the Department of 
Labour recently as follows:— 


(1) From 125 checkers, coopers, etc., in 
the employ of various steamship companies 
at Saint John, N.B., a majority of whom are 
stated to be members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 
The request of these employees for an 
agreement covering wages and _ working 
conditions is given as the cause of the 
dispute. 

(2) From sleeping car conductors and 
porters in the employ of the Canadian 
National Railways’ sleeping and dining car 
services, being members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. The 
dispute grows out of changes made by the 
company in certain sleeping and parlour car 
runs, resulting in increased hours of service 
for certain employees and loss of employ- 
ment to others. Two hundred and ten em- 
ployees are stated to be directly affected 
by the dispute and 400 indirectly. 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
February 4 to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian National Railways and 350 train- 
men in the Southern Ontario District, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. Messrs. Albert McGovern and C. F. 
Needham, both of Toronto, have been ap- 
pointed members of the board on the recom- 
mendation of the employees and company, 
respectively, and will confer looking to a joint 
recommendation for third member, who will 
be chairman of the board. The application 
for a board in this matter was received on 
December 31 (Laznour GazerTts, January, 1939, 
page 8). 


Settlements Effected 


An agreement was concluded on January 12 
between the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
Locals Nos. 1037 and 435, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, which dis- 
posed of the dispute respecting wages of fore- 
men, troublemen and linemen on emergency 
truck, sub-foreman, linemen journeymen and 
apprentices, meter installers and helpers, meter 
repairers and helpers, and cable splicers, dealt 
with recently by a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation (Lasour Gazerts, January, 1939, 
page 10). The employees had requested can- 
cellation of the existing wage deduction so 
as to leave a deduction of 3 per cent (instead 
of 6 per cent) in effect for the year com- 
mencing May 1, 1988, with complete restora- 
tion of former wage rates for the ensuing 
year. The report of the board, which was 
signed by the chairman, Honourable Chief 
Justice E. A. McPherson, and the member 
nominated by the employees, Mr. Fred 
Keeley, recommended a restoration of 14 
per cent in respect of the employees’ wages; 
Mr. W. C. Hamilton recommended a wage 
increase of one cent per hour. The board’s 
recommendations were not acceptable to the 
company and direct negotiations were renewed. 
The agreement which has been reached pro- 
vides generally for an addition of one cent an 
hour to wage scales ranging up to 85 cents per 
hour, and one and one-half cents an hour 
to wage scales of 85 cents or more per hour. 


The application for a board submitted by 
130 telegraph messengers in the employ of 
the Canadian National Telegraphs at Toronto, 
members of Division No. 264, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees (LABour 
Gazertr, December, 1938, page 1331) was 
withdrawn on January 9, a settlement of the 
dispute having been effected through the 
mediation of officers of the Department of 
Labour. 


Interim Report of Board in Dispute between Various Coal Mine Operators 
in the Estevan District, Saskatchewan, and Their Employees 


An interim report was received by the Min- 
ister of Labour on January 23, 1939, from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished to deal with a dispute involving 
various coal mining companies at Bienfait in 
the Estevan District, Saskatchewan, and their 
employees represented by the Bienfait Local 
Union of the United Mine Workers of Am- 
erica. The report is signed by all three mem- 
bers, Professor A. R. Greig, chairman, Mr. 
B. D. Hogarth, the employers’ nominee, and 


Mr. A. J. Morrison, the men’s nominee. The 
board has adjourned its hearings until May 15. 


Following is the text of the interim report :— 


Interim Report of Board 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between: 
Western Dominion Coal Mines Limited, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan Coal Com- 
pany Limited, Bienfait Mines Limited, 
Lignite Mines Limited, Eastern Collieries 
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of Bienfait LInmited, Bantulis Brothers 
LIiumted and Wilson Coal Company, Em- 
ployers, and Their Employees, the ma- 
jority of whom are represented by the 
United Mine Workers of America, Em- 
ployees. 


Regina, Sask., January 18, 1939. 


The Honourable Norman MclL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir:—The undersigned members of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, appointed 
by you in the above matter, beg to make an 
interim report as follows: 


The first meeting of the Board convened 
on Wednesday, the 4th of January, in Re- 
gina, when the oaths of office were completed 
by the Chairman and Members of the Board 
and the Board called upon the Attorney 
General, the Deputy Minister of Labour and 
the Coal Administrator for the purpose of 
getting such information and documents relat- 
ing to the matters in dispute as might be 
found helpful in the matters being dealt with 
by the Board. It was also arranged with 
the Hon. Mr. Davis, Attorney-General, that 
Sydney Inch, Chief Reporter of the Court 
of King’s Bench, should be loaned to the 
Board to serve in a secretarial capacity. 

On Thursday, January 5, the Board pro- 
ceeded to Estevan and spent Thursday after- 
noon in arranging accommodation and a visit 
to the Coal Administrator’s local representa- 
tive for the purpose of getting such informa- 
tion as was available from him. Friday and 
Saturday, January 6 and 7, the Board in- 
spected five of the seven mines concerned 
in the dispute, the balance being inspected the 
following week, going into the mines, observ- 
ing the men at work, the conditions under 
which they worked and their living conditions. 


Monday morning, January 9, the Board held 
its first session at Estevan. The parties to 
the dispute were represented, the men by 
Patrick Conroy, Vice-president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and a local com- 
mittee representing the Bienfait local of the 
United Mine Workers of America, the opera- 
tors being represented by Mr. C. Lynn Grant. 
Patrick Conroy presented a brief on behalf 
of the United Mine Workers of America out- 
lining in general terms the demands of the 
miners. In accordance with section 24 of The 
Act the Board advised the parties that it was 
their desire that efforts be made to effect a 
settlement, and to that end they convened a 
conference of both parties in the hope of 
reaching an amicable settlement of the dis- 


pute. Joint conferences of the operators and 
their representatives and the representatives 
of the men, from which the press and public 
were excluded, commenced in the afternoon 
and continued until Monday, January 16. 
The Board attended all such conferences and 
also met with both operators and miners’ 
representatives in separate conferences in an 
effort to reach a settlement. 

A frank exchange of opinions and an ap- 
parent earnest desire on the part of both 
parties was manifest throughout. Several 
proposals and counter proposals were made, 
but the Board regrets that no settlement was 
arrived at. As a result of the said confer- 
ences the Board came to the conclusion at the 
session of Monday, January 16, that an ad- 
journment would be in the best interests of 
both parties and accordingly made the fol- 
lowing ruling: 

Upon the application of Patrick Conroy, 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
the Board orders an adjournment of the 
hearings to May 15, or such other date as 
may be mutually agreed upon by the Board, 
it being understood that the Board will 
endeavour to procure the attendance of such 
other parties, as to the Board appear to be 
interested, to attend a conference at that 
time. 

The Board instructs the Mine Operators 
that there shall be no discrimination of any 
kind against any member of the United 
Mine Workers of America either in the 
matter of employment or re-employment. 
That the status quo at each mine as at the 
date of application for the Board be main- 
tained. 


In the interim it is the intention of the 
Board to arrange for a meeting, as referred 
to in the above order, and arrange, if possible, 
for the attendance of the other parties re- 
ferred to. 

The Board journeyed to Regina on Tuesday, 
January 17, and on January 18 had a confer- 
ence with the Hon. Mr. W. F. Kerr, Minister 
of Natural Resources, who assured the Board 
of every possible co-operation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(S¢d.) ALEX R. GREIG, 
Chairman, 
(Sgd.) A. J. MORRISON, 
Board Member. 


(Sgd.) B. D. HOGARTH, 
Board Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between United Delivery, Limited, and Certain 
of its Employees 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in August to 
deal with a dispute between the United De- 
livery, Limited, and its truck drivers and 
helpers, members of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees, were received by the 
Minister of Labour at the end of January. 
The board’s report was signed by the chair- 
man, Mr. F. J. Hanna, and the member nom- 
inated by the company, Mr. Walter F. 
Schroeder. A minority report was submitted 
by the employees’ nominee on the board, Mr. 
Clinton H. Dowd. 


The texts of the two reports follow:— 


Report of Board 


Ottawa, January 20, 1939. 
The Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Honourable Sir,— 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in pursuance of Section 7 of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, having 
completed its inquiry into the dispute between 
United Delivery Limited and its truck drivers 
and helpers, respectfully submits, herewith, 
the report of the Board’s proceedings and 
recommendations. 

United Delivery Limited is a body corporate 
having its head office in the City of Ottawa, 
in the Province of Ontario, carrying on a 


parcel delivery and transfer business in and 


about the City of Ottawa. The operations of 
the company are carried on by means of motor 
trucks and the chief business of the company 
is the delivery of parcels and furniture for 
various merchants from the stores or shops of 
these merchants to their customers. The 
extent of the company’s business requires the 
daily operation of about twenty-six trucks 
and for the purpose of operating these trucks 
the company regularly employs about twenty- 
two drivers and temporarily about twenty-two 
helpers. The maximum rate of pay of a 
driver has been $22.45 per week, and that of a 
helper twenty-five cents per hour to a maximum 
of $2.50 per day. The average working hours 
of a driver has been from 845 a.m. until 
after 7 p.m., with one hour off for lunch at 
noon only. The hours of the helpers are 
approximately the same as those of the 
drivers. On Saturdays, days before holidays, 
and in the holiday season, and also frequently 
when the merchant customers put on sales, 
the employees necessarily work until midnight 
and later without extra pay or overtime 
allowance. At no time except on statutory 


holidays have the employees been given leave 
of absence with pay. The driver in addition 
to operating his truck and being responsible 
for the delivery of parcels is responsible for 
collections made by him of money which he 
receives from customers on cash on delivery 
parcels. This money he is supposed to turn 
in to the employer’s office on the same day 
or not later than the following morning. 

Prior to the year 1938 the employees were 
not organized as such and no collective 
application had been made to the employer 
for increased wages, shorter hours, or better 
working conditions. 

In an application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, dated 
May 11, 1938, made by A. R. Mosher and 
M. M. Maclean, parties authorized in writing 
by a majority of union members affected, 
the dispute of the truck drivers and helpers 
was set forth as— 

1. “The demand of employees for a collec- 
tive agreement respecting wages and working 
conditions as per copy attached.” 

2. “The dismissal of an -employee for an 
alleged irregularity whereas employees claim 
that the dismissal was because of the 
employee’s activities as an officer of their 
organization.” 

The applicants further alleged that they 
had endeavoured to adjust the dispute having 
submitted a copy of the employees’ demands 
to the employer and had endeavoured to 
arrange a conference. They further state that 
they were unable to get any response from 
the employer. 

This Board having been properly constituted 
by order of The Honourable, the Minister of 
Labour, on August 11, 1988, and the individual 
members having taken their oath of office they 
proceeded to examine the cause of dispute on 
the 9th day of September, 1938. 

The Board met the representatives of both 
parties and considered the agreement sub- 
mitted with the employees’ application in 
order to ascertain the issues seriously in dis- 
pute. The parties, in effect, agreed that the 
proposals in the employees’ agreement, saving 
stipulations as to increased wages and shorter 
hours, presented no insurmountable difficul- 
ties. Mr. Ralph Smith, for the employer, 
stated that by reason of the nature of the 
business the working hours could not be 
shortened and the company was not in a 
financial position to increase the wages at the 
present time. No agreement could be reached 
on these points. On the dispute in connec- 
tion with the alleged wrongful dismissal of an 
employee, Mr. Ralph Smith, for the employer, 
maintained that the dismissal was justified. 
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No settlement of the dispute having been 
arrived at by conciliatory efforts, the Board 
proceeded to investigate the complaint by 
hearing evidence touching on the financial con- 
dition of the company, the men’s working con- 
ditions, and the alleged dismissal of the em- 
ployee. 

A formal objection to the appearance of 
Mr. James Warren York, K.C., as a repre- 
sentative of the employer, was made by the 
representatives of the employees on _ the 
ground that by Section 42 of the Act no 
counsel or solicitor was entitled to appear 
except with the consent of the parties to the 
dispute. The employees contended that they 
were not so represented and refused to con- 
sent to counsel appearing for the employer. 
The employer maintained that Mr. York was 
at that time, and had been for years, a 
Director of the employer company and did 
not appear as a Counsel, but as a Director, 
and could not be disqualified by reason of 
the fact that he was a practising solicitor. 
The Board is of the opinion that many soli- 
citors are actively engaged as directors of 
incorporated companies in directing and 
administering the affairs of the company, 
occupying their office as directors not by 
reason alone of their legal abilities, but 
because of their general business acumen. The 
Board, therefore, considered that Section 42 
of the Act did not preclude a director who was 
a practising solicitor from appearing as the 
representative of an employer which was an 
incorporated company and of which such soli- 
citor was a director. The Board overruled the 
objection of the employees’ representatives 
and permitted Mr. York to continue to 
represent the employer company at the sittings 
of the Board. 


Evidence taken relevant to the dispute 
arising out of the alleged dismissal of an 
employee showed that this employee was a 
married man, 43 years of age, the father of six 
children, and had been employed by the 
company for seven years. His hours of work 
had ranged from ten hours per day in slack 
times to twenty hours per day at very busy 
times. He was dismissed on Monday, April 
11, 1938, and was told the reason for his 
dismissal was that he had failed to turn in 
$4.05 which he had collected on a cash on 
delivery parcel on Saturday, April 9. The 
dismissed employee admitted that he had left 
the garage of the company on a Saturday night 
without turning in his cash and _ further 
admitted that he had spent the cash before 
Monday, April 11, knowing it to be the 
property of a customer of the employer. It 
was contended on behalf of the dismissed 
employee that the company made a practice 


of deducting $1 out of each driver’s pay and 
this deduction was placed on the company’s 
books to the credit of the employee in what 
was called the Boys’ Bank. At the time of 
his dismissal the former employee had to his 
credit in this account the sum of $8.13. The 
evidence of the former employee was very 
unsatisfactory and it would appear from his 
own evidence that the idea of setting off his 
shortage against his credit on the books 
of the company did not occur to him before 
the time of his dismissal. In any event the 
funds which he collected on Saturday, April 
9, were not funds of the company but of a 
customer of the company, and, therefore, 
could not properly be set off against any 
money the company might owe to him. The 
Board finds that this employee was discharged 
for good and sufficient cause and in view of 
the circumstances discrimination cannot be 
imputed to the employer, or its officers. 

In connection with the charge of discrimina- 
tion on the part of the employer against the 
dismissed employee, it was also alleged that 
the employer had threatened to discharge 
employees joining any organization. It was 
brought out in evidence and admitted by the 
employer that prior to the application for this 
Board a committee of employees had a 
lengthy meeting with Mr. Ralph Smith, 
Manager of the Company. At this meeting 
Mr. Smith endeavoured to dissuade the em- 
ployees from forming an organization and 
strongly advised them not to do so. It is 
quite apparent that Mr. Smith strongly 
opposed the organization, and subsequently, 
at the time application was made to the 
Department of Labour for settlement of this 
dispute, the employees were asked to sign a 
document containing the statement that they 
were not in favour of the application being 
made. A number of employees were ex- 
amined and they would go no farther than to 
say that Mr. Smith had advised them that 
they would be better off to let matters re- 
main as they were at the time, and from 
their general attitude there was no _ indica- 
tion that the actions of the employer even 
approached anything in the nature of intimi- 
dation. 

The chief dispute before this Board was the 
demand of the employees for a_ collective 
agreement respecting wages and working con- 
ditions as set forth in a draft agreement 
attached to the application requesting the 
establishment of the Board. The Board at its 
preliminary meeting held on September 8, 
1938, considered the application and the draft 
agreement submitted by the representatives 
of the employees. The first seven clauses of 
this agreement pertain to the application of 
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the agreement to the parties and generally 
deal with working conditions other than hours 
of labour and wages. The balance of the 
agreement dealing with hours of labour and 
wages in short fix an eight hour day, time and 
a half for overtime, and double time for work 
on Sundays and legal holidays, and the in- 
crease in the drivers’ pay to $25 per week and 
helpers to $20 per week. The Board, after 
considering the application and draft agree- 
ment decided to call the representatives of 
the parties together in order to consider the 
agreement and ascertain the differences, if 
any, between them. 


A meeting of the Board was held on 
September 13, 1938, at which Mr. Ralph 
Smith represented the employer, and Messrs. 
Mosher and Maclean represented the em- 
ployees. The draft agreement submitted by 
the men was thoroughly considered, clause 
by clause, and no objection to the first seven 
clauses, subject to a slight amendment, was 
raised by either party. Mr. Smith, repre- 
senting the employer, said that he could not 
speak for the company without first getting 
authority from the Board of Directors, but 
stated that owing to the nature of the com- 
pany’s business it was unable to limit the 
working hours of the employees to eight hours 
each day and that at that time the company 
was not in a financial position to increase 
wages. After discussing these matters at 
length it was suggested by the Board that the 
company should consider paying the em- 
ployees time and a half for every hour worked 
in excess of eight hours, and that this scale 
should also apply on holidays and Sundays. 
The Board adjourned in order that this pro- 
posal might be placed before the Board of 
Directors of the Company. 

The Board resumed its investigation in 
public on the 19th day of September, 1938, 
in the presence of representatives of both 
parties and the auditors of the employer 
company. Mr. Smith for the employer com- 
pany reported that the Company could not 
agree to the proposal of the Board to a 
modified agreement on the grounds previously 
stated and in addition maintained that owing 
to the financial condition of the Company the 
best interests of both parties would be served 
by leaving the working conditions as they 
were at the time; moreover he felt that the 
men were well satisfied with their treatment. 
The Auditors of the Company explained the 
capitalization of the Company and explained 
the reason for the inability of the Company 
to pay increased wages. Several additional 
modifications of the proposed agreement were 
suggested, but the parties could not agree on 
any one of the proposals. Mr. Mosher, for 


the employees, stated that if the employer 
company would agree to a closed shop agree- 
ment the employees would be satisfied with 
greatly modified terms. After considerable 
discussion it appeared that all efforts for 
settlement of the dispute had failed. The 
Board then decided to investigate the affairs 
of the Company and take evidence of the 
employees. Representatives of the employees 
requested that a financial statement for the 
past five years of the Company be supplied 
to the Board and the representative of the 
employer company volunteered to submit this. 
The hearing was then adjourned for one week 
for the purpose of allowing the preparation of 
financial statements and the notification of 
witnesses to be called. 

The Board examined on oath four drivers, 
one former driver employed by the Company 
and five helpers, also the Cashier of the 
Company, the Foreman of the garage, and 
the Manager of the Company. The financial 
statement supplied by the Company, and 
certified by its Accountant, showed that 
during the period September 1 to 15, 1938, 
twenty-two drivers were employed with pay 
ranging from $2.65 per day to $3.45 per day. 
On examination of the drivers it appeared 
that increases had been made in pay since 
the inception of this investigation, but the 
increases were small and not general. The 
drivers are paid every two weeks and out of 
each pay $2, or $1 per week, is held back by 
the Company. This deduction is held by the 
Company to the credit of the employee and 
the employee can withdraw all money held 
back in excess of $5. On September 20, 1938, 
the Company under this system held to the 
credit of the employees affected the sum of 
$199.05. The drivers when questioned did not 
complain of this deduction, nor was there 
evidence of difficulty in receiving the excess 
from the Company on demand. The drivers 
wear uniforms and are obliged to pay for 
two-thirds of the cost of a Cap, Jacket and 
Trousers. The cost to the driver is about $22 
and is taken out of his pay from time to time. 
The helpers appear to be in a different 
position from the drivers as the majority of 
them do not work a full day. According to © 
the Company’s statement during the period 
September 1 to 15, 1938, twenty-two helpers 
had been employed at the rate of 25 cents 
per hour to a maximum of $2.50 per day. 
Only one of these helpers had worked the full 
thirteen days during that period. There were 
no deductions from wages and the helpers 
examined appeared satisfied with the pay and 
working conditions. The evidence of the 
employees was consistent in that they had no 
complaint as to the treatment which they had 
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received from the Company, but the drivers 
all agreed that they could use a little more 
money and that the hours which they worked 
were at times extremely long. 

The evidence of the former driver was to 
the effect that the hours were too long and 
that the pay was insufficient. He considered 
that a driver on a furniture truck should get 
$25 per week and his helper $21 per week, 
and that the driver of a parcel truck should 
get $23 per week and his helper $20 per week, 
and that in all cases the men should be paid 
extra for any time they worked over eight 
hours. Mr. James Warren York, K.C., repre- 
senting the employer company, requested the 
Board to summon witnesses to show what 
wages were being paid by other delivery 
companies in the City of Ottawa, but the 
Board declined to do so on the grounds that 
the Company admitted that it wanted to pay 
increased wages and the Board, therefore, felt 
that its investigation should be confined to 
the ability of the Company concerned to 
increase the wages of its employees. 


The representatives of the men objected 
to the financial statement submitted by the 
Company as being only an operating statement 
and not showing the true financial condition 
of the Company. After considerable discus- 
sion it was agreed that an Auditor appointed 
by the employees should investigate the books 
of the Company and report confidentially to 
the Board. This report was made by Mr. H. 
A. Watson and in it he expressed the opinion 
that it would be impossible for the Company 
to pay increased wages at the present time, 
and that the only objection which he took to 
the operating statement submitted by the 
Company was that there was possibly too 
great an amount allowed for depreciation on 
trucks. In considering this objection the 
Board felt that any alteration in the item of 
depreciation would not materially affect the 
wages of the employees. 


During the investigation different proposals 
were made with a view to settlement of the 
differences between the parties, but none was 
acceptable to both parties. At a meeting held 
on November 10, 1938, final representations 
and arguments were made to the Board, and 
the representatives of the employees urging 
the adoption of an agreement, and the 
employer company maintaining that conditions 
should remain as they were. Before the 
meeting adjourned Mr. Maclean, representing 
the employees, stated that they would be 
willing to enter into an agreement embodying 
the seven clauses tentatively suggested as 
satisfactory in the early stages of the 
investigation and to leave the matter of hours 
of work and wages remain as they are for a 
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period of one year. The Board requested 
that a draft of this proposed agreement be 
furnished to the employer and to the Board. 
This was received by the Chairman of the 
Board and a copy forwarded to the employer 
company on November 25, 1938. A copy of 
this agreement is appended to this Report for 
purposes of reference. By letter to the 
Chairman dated November 29, 1938, the 
employer company put itself on record as 
declining to enter into the agreement proposed. 

The Chairman and Walter F. Schroeder, 
K.C., two of the members of the Board, are of 
the opinion that the employer company, 
United Delivery Limited, is not in a position 
to increase the wages of its employees nor 
decrease the hours of labour worked at the 
present time. This conclusion is_ strongly 
supported by the statements and reports of the 
Auditors appointed by each party who made 
a thorough examination of the financial 
condition of the employer company and 
reported that any increase in the expenses 
of the employer company would seriously 
impair its financial standing and might lead 
to the eventual dissolution of the Company. 
Under the present operating conditions this 
Company is just able to continue business 
and as it is employing a number of men who 
might very easily find themselves unemployed 
if this Company should cease to do business, 
we, the majority of the Board, do not feel 
inclined to impose upon this Company any 
conditions which might lead to that disastrous 
result. Therefore, having regard to all the 
facts and circumstances hereinbefore set out 
and for the reasons already set forth, we do 
not feel that this Board is justified in recom- 
mending any alteration in the rate of wages 
or in the working conditions of the men 
concerned in this investigation. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) F. J. HANNA, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) WALTER F. SCHROEDER, 
Member of the Board. 


Proposed Agreement 


AGREEMENT governing rates of pay and working 
conditions of the employees of United 
Delivery Limited, Ottawa, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. 


Effective this lst day of November, 1938. 


1, The following rates of pay and rules shall 
govern the service of the employees of United 
Delivery Limited, Ottawa, hereinafter referred 
to as the “ Company.” 

2. Employees will not be discriminated against 
for membership in the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees, nor for serving on 
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committees representing the employees covered 
by this agreement. 

3. Employees will be granted the necessary 
leave of absence, without pay, to serve on 
committees representing the employees, or to 
attend meetings of the Brotherhood. 

4. A seniority list of all employees covered 
by this agreement shall be posted each year in 
the month of January, showing the name of 
each employee and the date of his last entry 
into the service of the Company. This list 
shall be open for correction for a period of 
sixty days, and shall be corrected on proof of 
error submitted by the employees, or their 
representatives. 

. In the event of a reduction of staff, the 
employees who are senior in the service of the 
Company, and who have the necessary ability 
to perform the duties required, shall be retained. 
Employees who have been laid off will be 
re-employed when the staff is increased, in 
accordance with their seniority in the Com- 
pany’s service. 

6. Any employee who has been dismissed 
shall be entitled to an investigation, at which 
investigation a representative of the employee, 
at his option, shall be present, and be given 
full opportunity to examine all charges against 
the dismissed employee, and to offer such 
evidence and argument as he may consider 
necessary for the defense of such employee. 

hould any employee covered by this 
agreement believe that he has been unjustly 
dealt with, or that there has been non- 
compliance “with any of the provisions of this 
agreement, the Employees’ Committee, or his 
representative, may appeal to the higher officers 
of the Company, in their regular order. 

8. The hours of service of all employees shall 
remain as established on the date of the 
signing of this agreement. 

The wages of all employees shall not be 
less per day or per week than those set out in 
the “Drivers and Helpers Payroll” for the 
period September 1-15, 1938, submitted to the 
Board of Conciliation on September 22, 1938. 

10. Employees will not be required to suspend 
work without pay during the period their 
trucks are being serviced or repaired. 

11. Employees shall be permitted to erect a 
bulletin board for their own purposes, at the 
Company’s garage. 

12. This agreement shall remain in effect for 
one year from November 1, 1938, and there- 
after, unless revised or superseded on thirty 
days’ notice from either party. 


Signed on behalf of Signed on behalf of 
the Company: the Employees: 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between United Delivery Limited, 


employers, on the one hand, and _ the 
drivers, warehousemen, checkers, loaders, 
mechamcs and helpers of the United 


Delivery, Limited, on the other hand. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir: 
The Board of conciliation and investigation 
was authorized by you on the 6th day of 


August in the year 1938 to inquire into the 
dispute between United Delivery Limited and 
its truck drivers and helpers. 

The matters in dispute as set forth in the 
application for the present Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation were:— 


1. “The demand of employees for a collec- 
tive agreement respecting wages and working 
conditions as per copy attached.” 


2. “The dismissal of an employee for an 
alleged irregularity whereas employees ciaim 
that the dismissal was because of the em- 
ployee’s activities as an officer of their 
organization.” 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board, on 
the 13th of September, Mr. Ralph Smith 
appeared for the Company and Mr. A. R. 
Mosher and M. M. Maclean on behalf of the 
men. The various clauses of the proposed 
agreement were discussed in detail and it 
appeared that Mr. Smith had no objection 
to the first seven clauses dealing with the 
right of collective bargaining subject to a 
slight change of paragraph 6. 

With regard to the matter of hours and 
wages, he was unable to agree to the terms 
proposed. The Board suggested, as a com- 
promise, that Mr. Smith submit to his Com- 
pany a proposal to the effect that the em- 
ployees be granted time and a half for over- 
time after eight hours. 

At the next meeting of the Board, which 
was open to the public, Mr. Smith appeared 
with his auditors, who explained to the Board 
that the position of the Company financially 
was so precarious that it could not increase 
wages. The employees representative then 
asked that the Company furnish a financial 
statement for the past five years. 

When the Board next convened Mr. Smith 
was accompanied by Mr. J. W. York, KC., 
and the auditors of the Company. Objection 
was taken to Mr. York being present by the 
representative of the employees on the ground 
that Section 42 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act precludes the appearance 
of, or the right to have counsel or solicitor 
except with the consent of the parties to the 
dispute. Mr. York argued that, as he was a 
director of the Company, he had a right to be 
present and the Board sustained Mr. York’s 
contention. From the standpoint of any hope 
of conciliation this was regrettable. Any sub- 
sequent attempt on the part of the Board 
to conciliate the dispute was frustrated and 
the Board was subject to be called to account 
by Mr. York if the members deviated from 
the strictest of legal questioning, thus seriously 
hampering the work of the Board, which 
recognized that it was not required to follow 
legalistic procedure. 


~- tion of the lunch hour. 
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Mr. York took charge of the Company’s part 
of the discussion and the President, who had 
hitherto shown some spirit of conciliation, 
had nothing further to say. It is felt that 
the Government should consider the Amend- 
ment of Article 42 in the order to guard against 
such an abuse of the spirit of the Act. 
Otherwise it is a simple and quite legal pro- 
cedure for any Company to add its counsel or 
solicitor to the Board of Directors just before 
the establishment or even during the sittings 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
and thus take advantage of a loophole which 
virtually permits representation by cousel at 
Board proceedings. 

The Board then proceeded with the 
examination of some of the employees, in- 
cluding four drivers, one driver formerly em- 
ployed by the Company, and five helpers. 
This examination disclosed the following con- 
ditions :— 

1. As to Rates of Pay 


Drivers— 

The wages of the drivers vary from $2.65 
to $3.45 per day. The rates of pay include 
small increases given since the Board had 
been established. Drivers are paid every two 
weeks. Several of the drivers suggested that 
increases 1n salary were warranted. 


Helpers— 

Helpers are paid 25 cents an hour for the 
number of hours worked up to ten hours; 
if they work more than ten hours in any one 
day they are paid only for ten hours. There 
is no provision made to pay a minimum 
amount if the helpers are called out for duty. 


2. As to Hours 


Drivers— 

The evidence revealed that the men were 
working extremely long hours. Most of the 
men are at the shop in the morning at twenty 
minutes to nine and their work is not com- 
pleted until about eight to nine o’clock at 
night. On Saturday, of course, these hours 
are even longer. Some of the men stated that 
they were not finished until eleven o’clock. 
Furthermore the men stated that they were 
busy practically all that time with the excep- 
One of the men, on 
being asked, stated that he never could go 
to any entertainment since, as soon as he got 
home he had to go to bed to rest up for the 
next day. The character of this work which 
these employees carry on is more or less 
exhausting and they have apparently so much 
to do that they must work very fast in order 
to get through their day’s work even with the 
late hours which they must work. The Com- 
pany endeavoured to show that the long hours 
which the-men worked were due to the fact 
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that its clients insisted on delivery of parcels 
bought late in the day. However, no evi- 
dence was shown to the effect that these men 
were not busy during the earlier part of the 
day, and it was obvious that the men were 
being asked and forced to work far beyond 
the ordinary hours with no increase in pay 
or allowance for overtime of any kind. 

I am unable to agree with the Majority 
Report that the evidence of the employees 
was “that the hours were, at temes, extremely 
long,” the evidence, in my opinion, was that 
the hours, at all times, were extremely long. 
Of course, the hours during the _ holiday 
season such as Christmas and New Year’s 
and before Thanksgiving were in most cases 
inhuman. Some of the men stated that they 
worked 20 hours at a stretch. It is rather 
astonishing that the Company pays for the 
gas and oil which it uses to drive its trucks 
after six o’clock and that the depreciation on 
the wear and tear of the Company is most 
carefully figured out by the Company’s 
accountants, whereas the employees are forced 
to work overtime without remuneration. 


3. As to Uniforms 


The Company pays one-third of the cost 
of the uniforms and the men_ two-thirds. 
Inasmuch as the Company uses practically. all 
the waking hours of the men, I am of the 
opinion that the drivers are being asked to 
pay too great a proportion of the cost of the 
uniforms. 


4. Re Deductions from Pay 

It appears that the Company has been in 
the habit of deducting $1 per week from the 
employees’ envelopes and putting it into what 
was called the “ Boys’ Bank.” It was under- 
stood that the employees could draw out the 
balance over $5. Apparently no trust account 
was ever established or has ever been estab- 
lished to handle this money and the employees 
have no control over it. One of the drivers 
stated that he usually got his money when he 
asked for it. The Company apparently 
arrogates to itself the right to withhold this 
money from the employees, and, in my 
opinion, the deduction is unjustified if not 
actually illegal. I would recommend that this 
practice be discontinued in future. 


5. Intimidation and Discrimination 

The evidence of the employees, which was 
not contradicted by Mr. Ralph Smith, showed 
that the Company was not in sympathy with 
the organization of the employees in a union. 
There apparently was, on one occasion, a 
lengthy meeting in the Company’s office when 
the matter was discussed, and I agree with 
the majority report in the statement that 
“Mr. Smith strongly opposed the organiza- 
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tion.” Subsequently at the time application 
was made to the Department of Labour for 
the appointment of the Board, the employees 
were asked to sign a statement that they were 
not in favour of the application. Certainly, 
Mr. Smith did everything he could to prevent 
the dispute being referred to the Board. 

With the exception of the evidence of the 
former employee, whose case will be dealt 
with later, only one of the employees claimed 
that there had been discrimination against 
him because of any union activity and this 
occurred when he was laid off work. However, 
it was apparent that Mr. Smith was not at 
all in sympathy with the idea of the employees 
joining any organization, and furthermore, 
the attitude of the Company as disclosed by 
its representatives, revealed in my opinion, 
a most virulent antipathy towards the union 
organization. It apparently never occurred to 
the Company’s' representatives that the 
employees might have the right to join a 
labour organization in the same way as 
employers join trade associations or lawyers 
become members of bar associations. 

The Board asked for and was given, with 
some reluctance, by the Company a financial 
report for the past five years. In 1937 the 
helpers earned from $3 to $784. One helper 
earned $784, three over $500 and four between 
one and two hundred dollars, and the balance 
less than $100 during the year. It is perfectly 
obvious that these wages are ridiculously low. 


On the suggestion of the employees’ repre- 
sentatives the Board agreed to allow an 
auditor, Mr. H. A. Watson, to investigate and 
report, after having had access to the Com- 
pany’s books, as to the accuracy of the 
financial statement supplied to the Board. 
Mr. Watson in his report agreed that the 
report was accurate insofar as the items were 
concerned. However, he questioned the 
amount set aside for depreciation on the 
trucks of the Company. This item of depre- 
ciation on the trucks is used quite legally but 
with great effectiveness by the Company to 
offset profits earned. 


Again it is apparent that this Company is 
more interested in providing depreciation on 
its equipment than in the humanitarian 
objective of giving its employees a decent 
living wage. I am unable to agree with the 
Majority Report when it states “The Board 
felt that any alteration in the item of 
depreciation would not materially affect the 
wages of the employees.” As compared with 
a payroll of approximately $103,000 for the 
past three years, there has been a depreciation 
allowance on trucks of approximately $14,000. 
If the Company thought as much of its men 
as it does of its trucks it could cut the 


depreciation reserve in two and allow the men 
a little more of the fruits of their own labour. 
The attitude of the Company is that it will 
pay full price for everything it requires with 
the exception of its labour. 

From the evidence and the general discus- 
sion it was disclosed that the Company is 
doing a large volume of business on an 
extremely small margin, resulting in low wages 
and long working hours. In effect, what 
happens is that the employees are deprived of 
a living wage in order to subsidize the clients 
of the Company. This is the more obvious 
when the financial statement of the Company 
shows that every other item of expense is 
carefully charged against operating costs. I 
am of the opinion that the rates charged by 
the Company are too low, but that condition 
being beyond the control of the employees 
should not be used to force the employees to 
work longer hours and receive less than a 
living wage. 

Early in the discussion the Company dis- 
claimed any desire to prevent the men’s join- 
ing a union organization and stated that if 
an agreement as to wages and hours could be 
arrived at the other clauses which had refer- 
ence to the collective bargaining agreement 
would prevent no difficulty. In a spirit of 
conciliation, representatives of the employees 
offered on November 10, 1938, a compromise 
agreement, offering to leave the matter of 
wages and hours as they were for one year, 
but incorporating the clauses regarding the 
collective bargaining rights of the men. The 
Board as a whole and particularly the mem- 
bers signing the Majority Report were very 
insistent in advising the Company representa- 
tives that this compromise be accepted. The 
Company refused, however, to do so. 


It is impossible for me to understand or 
explain the attitude of the majority of the 
Board in not recommending the acceptance 
of this compromise offer in its report. If it 
was fair and reasonable when the Board 
strongly counselled the Company to accept it, 
is it not fair and reasonable now? No further 
evidence was heard, and I know of no reason 
which would alter the opinion of the Board. 
I suggest that if such a recommendation for 
the settlement of the dispute was in accord- 
ance with the merits and substantial justice 
of the case at that time, nothing has since 
transpired which has altered the situation. 


I must also take issue with the statements 
contained in the last paragraph of the report 
of the majority as to the inability of the 
employer to increase the wages of the em- 
ployees or decrease the hours of labour. 
As I have pointed out above, by reducing 
its depreciation reserve, it can very easily 
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increase the wages of its employees. It is not 
a question of increasing the expenses of the 
Company so much as the proportion of the 
expenses as wages which should go to the 
employees. At present the Company is pay- 
ing about 50 per cent of its revenue as wages, 
whereas it was pointed out by the employees’ 
representatives that other transport concerns 
pay about 70 per cent of their revenue in 
wages. Again, the Company has no right to 
deprive its employees of a living wage because 
it does business at such a low rate as to be 
actually a subsidy to its clients. 

I am quite unable to agree with the con- 
clusions of the Majority Report as to the 
probability of the eventual dissolution of the 
Company and resultant unemployment for its 
employees. Any Company which provides 
handsomely for depreciation each year, which 
persists in doing business at too low a figure, 
all at the expense of its employees, is not 
liable to cease doing business, and if it did 
the loss to the community would not be 
irreparable. In the circumstances, I would 
recommend that the agreement covering wages 
and working conditions, as submitted by the 
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representatives of the employees to the Board, 
be accepted by the Company. 

With regard to the case of the employee 
who was dismissed for an irregularity, I find 
myself unable to agree with the Majority 
Report. The evidence showed that this em- 
ployee worked seven years for the Company 
and, of course, handled thousands of dollars 
for the Company without any trouble. Con- 
sidering the. trifling amount involved and his 
long and faithful service, I consider that the 
employee should have been suspended for a 
reasonable period but not discharged. I am 
further convinced, after noticing the attitude 
of the Company, as disclosed by its representa- 
tives, toward the union of its employees, that 
the position of the employee discharged was 
certainly not bettered by the fact that he was 
an officer of the employees’ organization. 
I would therefore recommend that he be 
reinstated in his employment. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) CLINTON H. DOWD. 


Dated at Ottawa, Ontario, 
February 4, 1939. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Motorways, Limited, and Certain 
of its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in September last to deal 
with a dispute between Motorways, Limited, 
and its drivers, warehousemen, checkers, 
loaders, mechanics and helpers, as represented 
by the employees’ committee, Automotive 
Transport Section, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, submitted its findings to 
the Minister of Labour at the close of Janu- 
ary. The board’s report was signed by the 
chairman, Mr. A. Gordon McDougall, K.C., 
and the member nominated by the company, 
Mr. Duncan A. Mcllraith. The employees’ 
nominee on the board, Mr. Clinton H. Dowd, 
presented a minority report. 

The texts of the two reports follow:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of a dispute between Motorways 
Limited, employer, and its drivers, ware- 
housemen, mechanics, checkers, loader and 
helpers, employees. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour: 

The Board of Conciliation was authorized 
by order of the Honourable the Minister of 
Labour under date the fifth day of October, 
1938, to inquire into a dispute between 
Motorways Limited, and its drivers, ware- 
housemen, mechanics, checkers, loaders and 
helpers. 

720083—2% 


A number of meetings of the Board have 
been held, at which Mr. George Hall, General 
Manager, represented Motorways Limited, 
and Mr. A. R. Mosher, of the Automotive 
Transport Section of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, was present on 
behalf of the men. Mr. M. M. Maclean, of 
the same organization, was also present at 
one meeting. 

Conditions of employment and wages were 
discussed at these meetings and the draft 
agreement as suggested in the application filed 
herein, under date April 29, 1938, was dis- 
cussed in detail. 

It appeared from the discussions and from 
statements made by Messrs. Hall and Mosher 
that the conditions of employment of the 
employees of Motorways Limited correspond 
very closely to the requirements of the pro- 
posed agreement. Rates of pay at present 
existing are equal or better than the rates 
set out in the proposed agreement and in one 
particular conditions are superior to the pro- 
posed requirements, that is, on long hauls, 
between Ottawa and Toronto, two men are 
engaged to operate the truck instead of only 
one man. 

There is, at the present, no provision for 
the settlement of disputes between the parties 
hereto as outlined and proposed in articles 7, 
12A, and 15, of the proposed agreement. 
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While the representative of the Company was 
not entirely in accord with several other minor 
details of the agreement, he did not take 
any very decided objection to them, or to the 
agreement as a whole. He, however, de- 
clined to enter into any agreement, or to con- 
sider entering into one, stating that he felt 
that the employees themselves did not desire 
the agreement and that they were not, as a 
body, supporting the application to the Union 
Officials. 


It appeared that, if Mr. Hall, or if the 
Company, was proposing to sign an agreement, 
he would have no very definite objection to 
any of the terms contained in the ge 
agreement. 


No further evidence was offered by either 
of the parties and no witnesses were called to 
give sworn evidence. Mr. Mosher was invited 
to bring witnesses, or to submit a list of 
those whom he wished to call, and the meet- 
ing was adjourned for this purpose. Mr, 
Mosher, at a subsequent meeting, advised the 
Board that he did not desire to call any 
witnesses and contended himself with sub- 
mitting a list of operators of Transport Com- 
panies who have signed an agreement similar 
to the one proposed in this case. Mr. Hall 
then stated that he did not desire to call 
any witnesses. 

In the absence of any evidence as to the 
existence of abuses of any kind, or as to 
objections by the employees as to conditions 
and rates of pay, the Board did not feel 
impelled to call any witnesses. 


The situation therefore appears to the 
Board to be that these employees are working 
in conditions and at rates of pay which are 
as good as, or superior to, the minimum require- 
ments of the proposed agreement. The only 
request of the applicant was that the Com- 
pany should enter into an agreement with the 
Automotive Transport Section of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, and, 
while the proposed agreement was discussed, 
no witnesses were called to support the appli- 
cation, and, in the absence of evidence of the 
existence of abuses, the Board does not feel 
that it should make any recommendations. 


Dated at Ottawa, this twenty-eighth day of 
January, A.D. 1939. 


(Sgd.) A. Gordon McDougall, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Dunean A. Mellraith. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between Motorways Limited 
employers, on the one hand, and the 
drivers, warehousemen, checkers, loaders, 
mechanics and helpers of Motorways 
Inmted, on the other hand. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir: | 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
authorized by you on the 5th day of October, 
1938, to inquire into the dispute between 
Motorways Limited and its drivers, ware- 
housemen, checkers, loaders, mechanics and 
helpers, convened on October 11, 1938, at 
the office of the Chairman of the Board. 

Subsequently the Board held several meet- 
ings at the office of the Chairman, at which 
Mr. George Hall was present on behalf of 
Motorways Limited, and the men were repre- 
sented by Mr. A. R. Mosher, of the Auto- 
motive Transport Section of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, at each 
meeting, and he was accompanied by Mr. 
Maclean at one meeting. 

The dispute is based on the demand of 
the men for the signature by the Company 
to an Agreement respecting wages, hours and 
working conditions as shown in the schedule 
attached to the application. 

At each meeting of the Board efforts were 
made to bridge the difficulties existing between 
the Company and the employees, but unfor- 
tunately no agreement was possible, as the 
Company persistently refused to sign any . 
Agreement. 

In an endeavour to narrow down the dis- 
pute to certain articles of the proposed agree- 
ment, the Board discussed the draft agree- 
ment in detail, and Mr. Hall, on behalf of 
the Company, appeared to find nothing un- 
reasonable in the articles of the proposed 
agreement, and even admitted that some of 
the articles corresponded more or less closely 
with the actual practice of his Company. 

With regard to rates of pay, it was ascer- 
tained that the Company does not use the 
system of hourly wages, but pays on a trip 
basis. In actual practice, it appeared that the 
hourly rate proposed in the Agreement would 
closely approximate the rate of wages presently 
received by the men, provided there were no 
unusual delays or a lack of business which 
would preclude the making of the trips. 

After several meetings of the Board had 
been held, Mr. Mosher informed the Board 
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that he had not asked any employees of the 
Company to appear as witnesses, as he 
believed that they would be discriminated 
against by the employer if they appeared 
before the Board. He also expressed the 
opinion that there was no need for further 
evidence, inasmuch as the representative of 
the Company had agreed that the terms of 
the proposed agreement were fair and reason- 
able. 

Subsequently, I suggested to the Board that 
witnesses be summoned in order that the 
Board might secure any further evidence 
required before arriving at a decision, as I was 
of the opinion that the Board was obligated 
to inquire into all the aspects of the dispute 
which might have a bearing on the demand 
of the employees for an agreement and that 
if the employees were summoned by the 
Board there could be no question of discrim- 
ination by the employer. This request was 
overruled by the majority of the Board. 

In my opinion, the Board did not carry 
out the requirements of Section 26 of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
reads as follows:— 


“Tf a settlement of the dispute is not 
arrived at during the course of its reference 
to the Board, the Board shall make a full 
report thereon to the Minister, which report 
shall set forth the various proceedings and 
steps taken by the Board for the purpose of 
fully and carefully ascertaining all the facts 
and circumstances, and shall also set forth 
such facts and circumstances, and its findings 
therefrom, including the cause of the dispute 
and the Board’s recommendation for the 
settlement of the dispute according to the 
merits and substantial justice of the case.” 

No attempt was made by the Board to 
obtain evidence from the employees affected, 
or to investigate the dispute, apart from 
hearing Mr. Hall, Mr. Mosher, and Mr. 
Maclean. There was no evidence to justify 
the statement contained in the Majority 
Report to the effect that “these employees 
are working in conditions and rates of pay 
that are as good or superior to the minimum 
requirements of the proposed agreement.” I 
further suggest that the majority of the Board 
is quite in error in making the statement 
“that the only request of the applicant is 
that the Company should enter into an agree- 
ment with the Automotive Transport Section 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees,” when, as a matter of fact, the 
Agreement is proposed on behalf of the 
Employees, that is, the drivers, warehousemen, 
checkers, loaders, mechanics and helpers em- 
ployed by Motorways Limited. 

The majority of the Board appeared to take 
the attitude that the Board was appointed to 
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act as a court and its report seems to place 
the onus on the employees of proving that a 
dispute actually existed when, in reality, the 
granting of the Board determined that’ a 
dispute existed and it was the duty of the 
Board when so established to carry out the 
provisions of the Act by fully and carefully 
ascertaining, on its own initiative, all the 
facts and circumstances which gave rise to 
the dispute. 

The Majority Report of the Board con- 
cludes by stating that “the Board does not 
feel that it should make any recommendation ” 
whereas the provisions of the section quoted 
above call upon the Board to make “a recom- 
mendation for the settlement of the dispute 
according to the merits and substantial justice 
of the case.” 

In the circumstances, I have no alternative 
but to recommend that the Board be dis- 
charged, and a new Board appointed which 
will undertake to carry out the duties imposed 
upon the Board by the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) CLINTON H. DOWD. 


Dated at the City of Ottawa, 
Province of Ontario, 
January 30, 1939. 





Unemployment Insurance in New York State 


in 1938 


New York State distributed $87,330,639 in 
unemployment insurance benefits during 1938, 
but it still owed $13,000,000 to jobless work- 
ers at the end of the year, according to a re- 
port made public recently by Miss Frieda 8S. 
Miller, State Industrial Commissioner. When 
all delayed and disputed claims are settled, 
total payments will exceed $100,000,000, Miss 
Miller said. 

The 3 per cent payroll tax on employers of 
four or more workers brought $125,238,151 
into the unemployment insurance fund in 1938 
and interest added $2,450309 more, Miss 
Miller reported. The excess of tax deposits 
over benefit withdrawals raised the reserve 
from $97,831,974 at the beginning of the year 
to $138,189,795 on December 31, but the re- 
port noted that “in excess of $10,000,000” 
would be deducted by mandatory refunds to 
some employers and by the final payment of 
1938 benefit claims. 

A total of 2,557,069 applications for unem- 
ployment insurance was received last year. 
Of these 2,178,316 were fully disposed of and 
the remaining 378,753 were carried over into 
1939 for final determination. Miss Miller 
said the volume of claims and of tax collec- 
tions was about 25 per cent above expecta- 
tions. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1939 


Rae following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for January, 1939, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Number of |Time loss in 


Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes | “involved ing days 
PI aN ooo erie wie 10 ee Bikes 
* Deo MISS ese we 8 ; 
“Jan il 038 Wau 24 4,293 31,939 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
fans than six employees, are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes.’’ , 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 


frequently not received until some time after its commence- 


ment. 


While the number of disputes, the number 
of workers involved and the time loss in man 
working days were greater than in December, 
1938, most of the disputes involved a small 
number of workers and caused little time loss. 
A strike of 700 coal miners at Blairmore, 
Alta., accounted for two-thirds of the time 
loss for the month. In December, 1938, most 
of the time loss was due to a dispute of lime 
plant workers at Blubber Bay, B.C., and to 
one involving leather goods workers in 
Montreal, P.Q. All figures were much smaller 
than in January, 1938, when most of the 
time loss was due to strikes of fishermen and 
fish handlers in Nova Scotia, loggers in 
Ontario and in Alberta, coal miners in New 
Brunswick and textile factory workers at 
Coaticook, P.Q. 


Two disputes, involving 152 workers and 
causing a time loss of 1,300 man working days, 
were carried over from December, 1938, and 
eight disputes commenced during the month. 
Of these ten disputes recorded for January, 
seven were terminated during the month, two 
resulting in favour of the employers affected 
and two in favour of the workers involved, 
while a compromise settlement was reached 
in one case and the results of two disputes 
were recorded as indefinite. At the end of 
January, therefore, there were three strikes 


and lockouts on record, namely: coal miners, 
Blairmore, Alta., cap and glove factory work- 
ers, Windsor, Ont., and lime plant employees, 
Blubber Bay, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: coastwise 
longshoremen, Vancouver, B.C., November 238, 
1936, several employers; beverage dispensers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one employer; 
dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 
1937, one employer; lithographers, London, 
Ont., August 31, 1938, one employer; bakers 
and helpers, Vancouver, B.C., November 11, 
1938; and dressmakers, Montreal, P.Q., Jan- 
uary 20, 1939, one employer, this last being 
added to the list this month. 

The dispute involving winery employees in 
one establishment at Toronto, Ont., com- 
menced October 3, 1938, and recently added 
to the above list, is reported by the union to 
have been called off early in January, 1939, 
and has consequently been removed from the 
list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employees being involved. 

A dispute in the city of Quebec reported too 
late for inclusion in the January issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE involved thirty-three workers 
employed by a chemical fertilizer company, 
members of the International Union of 
Chemical Fertilizer Workers, who ceased work 
on December 5 demanding increased wages 
and improved working conditions. The 
strikers resumed work on December 7 with an 
increase in wages of five cents per hour. 

A minor dispute involved ten labourers em- 
ployed by one contractor on the construction 
of a school building in Forest Hill Village 
near Toronto, Ont., on January 18 in a 
stoppage for three hours, demanding an in- 
crease in wages from 40 cents per hour to 50 
cents. It was reported that the contract pro- 
vided for prevailing rates for labourers and 
the men returned to work pending arrange- 
ments between the school board and the con- 
tractor for increased rates. 


A strike of 125 loggers at Fire River, near 
Hornepayne, Ont., about January 28 for in- 
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creased wages and improved conditions has 
been reported in the press but particulars as 
to the dispute have not yet been received. 

A number of plasterers and helpers employed 
by a contractor for a building at Toronto, 
Ont., ceased work on January 30 for one day 
in support of the painters’ union which was 
picketing the job to secure the employment 
of union painters, none of whom were on 
strike. Under an arrangement in the build- 
ing trades the plasterers and their labourers 
have agreed not to pass through picket lines 
of other unions affiliated with the Building 
Trades Council. As the unions of plasterers 
and helpers have an agreement with con- 
tractors providing for two days’ notice before 
a strike, the painters withdrew the pickets and 
the plasterers and helpers resumed work next 
day. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to January 


LEATHER GoopS WorkeRS (HANDBAGS, 
Etc.), Montreat, P.Q—A settlement of this 
dispute, involving members of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook, and 
Novelty Workers’ Union of United States 
and Canada employed in one establishment, 
demanding a closed shop union agreement, 
increased wages, the forty-four hour week, 
etc., was reached on January 11 as a result 
of conciliation by an official of the provincial 
Department of Labour. A union agreement 
giving preference in employment to union 
members was signed, provision being made for 
a shop committee and for the arbitration of 
any disputes. 

Lime Pirant Workers, Buuspper Bay, BC. 
—This dispute which commenced in June was 
unterminated at the end of January. Twenty- 
three employees of the company charged with 
unlawful assembly in connection with the 
disturbance on a dock at Blubber Bay in 
September, 1938, involving strikers, pickets and 
employees of the company, were up for trial 
during January. Charges against thirteen 
were withdrawn and against the other ten were 
dismissed. A number of strikers had been 
convicted in December of unlawful assembly, 
etc., and sentenced to imprisonment. 


Disputes Commencing During January 


Coa, Miners, Namao, Autra—A number of 
coal miners in one colliery ceased work on 
January 2 demanding an agreement with the 
United Mine Workers of America, increases 
in wages to the union scale in the Edmonton 
district and in protest against the laying off 
of certain employees, allegedly because of 
union activity. Work was resumed on Janu- 
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ary 4 pending a settlement but some miners 
ceased work again next day in protest against 
the lay-off of five miners alleged to be con- 
trary to the tentative arrangement. The 
strikers remained on the premises until the 
next day. In the meantime the employer 
sought a court order for their eviction but 
withdrew the application after the miners had 
vacated the premises. An agreement with the 
union was signed on January 10. Wages were 
increased by six to ten per cent to the union 
scale and all striking employees were to be re- 
engaged as required in the order of seniority. 


CoaL Miners, BuarrMore, ALTA—Miners in 
three collieries operated by two companies 
in the vicinity of Blairmore ceased work on 
January 16, having failed to reach an agree- 
ment with the operators as to the rates of 
wages for contract mining. An amendment 
to the Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 
had provided that, in any mine without an 
agreement as to contract rates, the contract 
miners were to be paid by the ton. The 
agreements for these mines had expired on 
March 31, 1938, but operations were carried on 
under the agreement terms pending the re- 
port of a Board under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act for the bituminous 
mines in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia. The Board recommended increases 
in datal rates but no increases in contract 
rates. (LaBouR GAZETTE, January, 1939, pp. 
12-29). The operators and the miners repre- 
sented by the union accepted this decision. 
In the mines near Blairmore the contract rates 
have been chiefly by the yard instead of by the 
ton and in making a new agreement the miners 
proposed to base the tonnage rates on those 
in certain other mines which the operators 
claimed would involve increases. The 
operators’ association proposed that the dis- 
pute should be dealt with under the arbitra- 
tion clauses of the agreement. The Alberta 
Minister of Mines proposed that work should 
be continued on the yardage basis for a time, 
the coal to be weighed in order to determine 
the proper tonnage rates. This was not 
accepted and the miners ceased work. After 
conciliation by the western representative of 
the Department of Labour an arrangement 
based on the Minister’s proposal was reached, 
subject to approval by the union locals con- 
cerned. This provided for the immediate re- 
sumption of work at the same rate per ton as 
was being paid per cubic yard prior to the 
strike, pending an investigation to ascertain 
equitable equivalents in tonnage rates to those 
in effect on a yardage basis, the findings to be 
reported to the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which would be re-convened. 
These proposals were rejected by a vote of 
the miners’ locals on February 1. 


Ww 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1939* 


Number involved | Time loss 


Industry, occupation |] in man Remarks 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to January, 1939. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Leather goods workers 
(handbags, etc.), Mont- 
TOAL IE Aare, Mert cians 1 48 300 |Commenced Oct. 8, 1938; for closed shop 
union agreement with increased wages, re- 
duced hours, ete.; terminated Jan. 11, 1939; 
conciliation (provincial); compromise. 


Non-Metallic Minerals— 
Lime plant workers, Blub- 
ber bay, YC ae 1 104 1,000 |Commenced June 2, 1938; re application of 
conciliation board (provincial) award as to 
reinstatement of certain employees; un- 
terminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during January, 1939. 


Minine, Etc.— 

Coal miners, Namao, Alta. ft 12 60t;/Commenced Jan. 2; for union agreement, in- 
creased wages and against lay-off of certain 
employees; terminated Jan. 9; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Coal miners, Blairmore, 
AIT Aleka Re ce SEE, 3 700 6,000 |Commenced Jan. 16; re contract rates (per ton 
instead of per yard, etc.); unterminated. 


Coal miners, Ellerslie (Ed- 
monton), Alta............ 4 45 400 |Commenced Jan. 16; for increased wages and 
union agreement; terminated Jan. 27; return 
of workers and replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


Coal miners, Ellerslie (Ed- 
monton) Ala, an vce 2 30 15 |}|Commenced Jan. 16; for increased wages and 
union agreement; terminated Jan. 16; ne- 
gotiations; in favour of workers. 


MANoFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
KitehenerOnt..icu .2. 137 60 |Commenced Jan. 13; against allegedly re- 
duced earnings under new system of opera- 
tions; terminated Jan. 13; negotiations; in- 


definite. 


— 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Montreal. Oris: 1 24 96 |Commenced Jan. 3; against changes in produc- 
tion methods and wage system; terminated 
Jan. 7; conciliation (provincial); indefinite. 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dressmakers), 


Montreal, P;Quai!). i). 1 107 53 |Commenced Jan. 20; for increase in piece rate 
earnings and against dismissal of union 
employees; employment conditions no 
longer affected by Jan. 20; replacement; in 
favour of employer. 

Cap and glove factory 
workers, Windsor, Ont. 1 21 63 |Alleged lockout, commenced Jan. 27; re rein- 


statement of workers, union agreement, 
etc.; unterminated. 


_ *Inthis table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
t Work resumed one day, January 4. 
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Coat Miners, ELuersuig (EpMoNTON), ALTA. 
—Miners in four collieries in the Rabbit Hill 
area near Edmonton, Alta., members of the 
United Mine Workers of America, ceased work 
on January 16 when their demands for union 
recognition and the union scale of wages for 
the Edmonton district were refused. It was 
reported that the miners did not leave the 
bunk houses on the mine property immediately 
but were ordered out by the operators at two 
of the mines. Some of the strikers were 
replaced and others resumed work by January 
27, not having secured their demands, and 
the strike was called off. 


Coat Miners, ELuersytie (EpMonton), ALTA. 
—Employees in two mines, members of the 
United Mine Workers of America, secured 
union agreements as a result of a stoppage on 
January 16, lasting one-half hour in one mine 
and one-half day in the other. 


Russer Factory Workers, KitcHENER, ONT. 
—A number of employees in the footwear 
department of one establishment, members of 
the United Rubber Workers of America, ceased 
work on January 13 in protest against a 
change in the wage payment system for 
certain workers. The management explained 
the change to the employees and work was 
resumed on the same day, a satisfactory settle- 
ment having been reached. 


TexTILE Factory Workers, Montreat, P.Q. 
—A number of doffers, members of the Cana- 
dian National Textile Workers’ Union, em- 
ployed in one establishment ceased work on 
January 38 in protest against a change in 
production methods and wage rates alleged to 
reduce earnings. It was reported that the 
new system had been tried out for two weeks 
and that the management had refused to 
adjust it. The employees took the matter up 


with the provincial Fair Wage Board and 
were informed that a new order for the cotton 
textile industry was in preparation. A con- 
ciliation officer dealt with the dispute and 
work was resumed on January 9, the provincial 
officer to continue his investigation as to 
adjustments to be made. 


Women’s CuLiotHinc Factory WoRKERS 
(DressMAKERS), Monrreat, P.Q—Employees 
of one establishment, members of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
ceased work on January 20 for an increase in 
piece rates and against the dismissal of two 
union employees. The union claimed that 
piece rates were not in accordance with the 
union agreement and the employer alleged 
that the workers had slowed production. The 
employees remained on the premises until 
expelled by the employer. It was also reported 
that the strikers were replaced and work 
resumed on January 23, the next working day, 
but the union claimed the strike was still in 
effect. 


Cap AND Guove Factory WoRKERS, WINDSOR, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment became 
involved in a cessation of work on January 27, 
several striking when others were laid off. 
A local of the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers’ Union, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour, was in 
process of organization and the union claimed 
that the employees had been locked out. The 
employer stated that the lay-off was seasonal 
and refused to enter into an agreement with 
the union. The plant was picketed as a 
number of employees continued to work and 
the employer had stated that those on strike 
would be replaced. At the end of the month 
negotiations were in progress and on February 
1 a union agreement was signed. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1988, issue, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1937. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures are avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in the monthly 
articles are taken as far as possible from the 


government publications of the various coun- 
tries concerned. Information as to particular 
disputes is obtained for the most part from 
newspaper reports which at times are un- 
certain or incomplete. 


Great Britain 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes ‘statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details in regard to the 
more important ones. These details which 
are published after investigation, do not 
always agree with the information given 
earlier in the press. 

The number of strikes beginning during 
December was 30 and 11 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
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41 during the month, involving 9,200 workers 
with a resultant time loss of 29,000 man 
working days. 

Of the 30 strikes which began during Decem- 
ber, four arose out of demands for wage 
increases and six were over other wage ques- 
tions; 12 were over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
four were over questions respecting working 
arrangements and four were over questions 
of trade union principle. 

Final settlements reached during December 
numbered 25. Of these four were settled in 
favour of the workers, 13 were settled in 
favour of the employers and eight resulted in 
compromises. In the case of six disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The largest strike reported to the Ministry 
of Labour during December was one which 
involved 795 carpenters, steel workers and 
building labourers at London. These em- 
ployees ceased work on December 8 in pro- 
test against the dismissal of a number of car- 
penters whom the employers claimed were 
not needed. Work was resumed on December 
14 and a meeting was arranged between the 
employing firm and the trade union to discuss 
their differences. 

A strike of carpenters and building labourers 
vecurred at Runcorn near Liverpool on Decem- 
ber 6 when about 450 employees ceased work 
demanding an increase in wages of 2d. per 
hour on a certain contract. The National 
Joint Council for the Building Industry 
awarded them an increase of 1d. and work 
was resumed on December 16. 

At Chorley in Lancashire 450 electricians 
were on strike from November 30 to Decem- 
ber 2 in protest against the employment of 
non-unionists and against the dismissal of a 
number of workers. The non-unionists in- 
volved were employed by contractors other 
than those for whom the strikers worked. 
Work was resumed on the advice of: the 
strikers’ union. 

Belgium 

The monthly labour review of Belgium re- 
ports eight strikes as beginning in September 
which with four unterminated at the end of 
the previous month made a total of 12 strikes 
in progress. The number of workers directly 
involved was 3,460 and the resultant time 
loss was 58479 man working days. During 
the month eight strikes were settled; one was 
settled in favour of the workers, five in 
favour of the employers and two resulted in 
compromises. 

Three strikes began in October which with 
four unterminated at the end of September 
made a total of seven in progress during the 
month. The number of workers involved was 
2614 and the resultant time loss 4222 man 


working days. All of the seven strikes were 
terminated before the end of the month, two 
being settled in favour of the workers, four 
in favour of the employers and one resulted 
in a compromise. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in Novem- 
ber, 1988, which as the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics points out, are based on “scattered 
information from newspaper and other sources 
and are subject to revision aS more definite 
reports are received” show 185 strikes as 
beginning during the month, which with 135 
unterminated at the end of October, made 
a total of 320 in progress during the month. 
The number of workers involved in these 
disputes was 65,000 wtih a resultant time loss 
of 575,000 man working days. The com- 
parable figures for the previous month, which 
have been partially revised but are not final, 
show that there were 335 strikes in progress 
involving 100,000 workers with a_ resultant 
time loss of 900,000 man working days. 

On January 8, taxi drivers in New York, 
numbering 11,000 together with 2,000 main- 
tenance men ceased work on the expiration 
of their previous agreements. Their demands 
included an increase in drivers’ commissions 
from 423 per cent to 50 per cent, vacations 
with pay, a closed shop, no discrimination 
against negro drivers, a nine hour day or 
a ten hour night, no dismissals without union 
consent, hiring halls and better health condi- 
tions. Twenty-eight companies were involved. 
As a result of mediation by the Mayor the 
men agreed to return to work on January 6 
and an election was held by the State Labour 
Relations Board to determine what organi- 
zation would represent the men in further 
negotiations.. 

On January 4, more than 5,000 truck drivers 
employed by about 400 firms at Boston ceased 
work when negotiations between their em- 
ployers and the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
broke down. Soon after the strike began the 
union announced that 32 companies had 
signed agreements and 800 men returned to 
work. The handling of foodstuffs was 
seriously affected and although the union 
threatened that violence on the part of its 
members would be punished by expulsion 
there were some disorders. One man was 
reported to have died as the result of a 
beating at the hands of a group of pickets. 
Through the mediation of the governor of the 
state, the strikers and their employers were 
brought together and agreed upon an increase 
in wages to $39 for a six day week of 48 
hours; the workers had sought $40 for a 40 
hour week. Work was resumed on January 10 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 


Summary of the Twenty-seventh Annual Report on Labour Organization 


apy HE annual report on Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada, recently published by 
the Labour Intelligence Branch of the De- 
partment of Labour, is the twenty-seventh 
in the series issued since 1911. The aim of 
the publication is to present as accurately as 
possible the standing of the various labour 
bodies in the Dominion at the close of 1937. 
To a large extent the particulars presented 
in this report have been obtained from the 
officers of the, various organizations concerned, 
but where this was impossible the informa- 
tion was secured from departmental records 
or other reliable sources. 


As has been previously stated, there are 
two main classes into which labour organi- 
zations in Canada are divided: (1) local 
branches of international unions having 
membership in the United States and Canada; 
and (2) labour bodies the members of which 
are wholly in Canada. The report also indi- 
cates the two principal types of labour organi- 
zation, viz., craft unions, which include work- 
men in a single craft or a number of related 
crafts or trades, for example, bricklayers and 
stonemasons; and industrial unions, which 
have members in the various occupations in 
a particular industry, for instance, in coal 
mining. There is also another type of organi- 
zation which organizes workers in all indus- 
tries under one general union, centrally con- 
trolled, usually with subdivisions by indus- 
tries and localities. 


Previous Record in Membership Exceeded. 
—-According to the figures compiled for this 
report, the aggregate membership of the 
various trade unions in Canada at the close 
of 1937 has exceeded the previous record of 
the peak year of 1919, when there were 
378,047 organized workers in the Dominion. 

The total membership of all classes of 
trade unions in Canada in 1937 was 384,619, 
an increase of 62,146 over the previous year, 
comprised in 3,258 locals, a gain of 372 as 
compared with the figures for 1936. 

An analysis of the returns received in the 
department shows that the international union 
group, consisting of the Canadian members of 
96 organizations, 8 more than recorded in 
1936, had 2,048 branches in the Dominion, an 
increase of 152, with a combined membership 
of 217,465, a gain of 42,696. 

The group of Canadian central organiza- 
tions, which numbered 31, an increase of 3, 
had 853 branches, a gain of 113, with a com- 
bined membership of 98,633, a gain of 14,792. 


The National Catholic group consisted of 
285 unions, a gain of 95, the total membership 
as supplied by the secretary of the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 
being 52,000, an increase of 7,000. 

There were 72 independent units, 12 more 
than in 1936, the membership as reported by 
67 being 16,521, a loss of 2,342. 


Percentage of Trade Unionists and 
Organized Wage-Earners to Population— 
According to the latest estimate of popula- 
tion (June 1, 1937), trade unionists in 1937 
represented 3°45 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of Canada; adding 116,904, the number 
of members in the non-trade union associa- 
tions, the organized wage-earners in the 
Dominion at the close of 1937 represented 
4-5 per cent of the population. — 


Twenty-seven Years of Trade Unionism in 
Canada.—The accompanying chart based on 
the membership figures, indicates at a glance 
the fluctuations which have occurred in the 
standing of organized labour in the Dominion 
for the past twenty-seven years. 


Union Membership by Industrial and Trade 
Groups—The division of union membership 
among the various industries and trade groups 
ig shown in the accompanying table. The 
membership of each central body is included 
in the trade groups in which most of its 
members are employed. 


Member- Per- 
Groups of Industries ship centage 
Mining and quarrying.. 26,909 7.00 
Building... a 30,408 7.90 
Metal . 38,318 9.97 
penne and Caper ekine 1 24,273 6.31 
Clothing, boots and shoes .. .. .«- 28 830 7.50 
Railroad employees.. . 79,347 20.63 
Other transportation and navigation 35,161 9.14 
Public employees, personal service 
and cake ete a 37,106 9.64 
All other trades and general jabour.. 84,267 21.91 


Trade Union Branches by Provinces.— 
The division by provinces of the 3,258 local 
branch unions of all classes is as follows: 
Ontario, 1,205; Quebec, 707; British Colum- 
bia, 398 - Alberta 294; Saskatchewan, 196 ; 


Manitoba: 195; Nova Scotia, 178; New 
Brunswick, 143; and Prince Edward Island, 
12; 

Trade Union Membership in Canadian 


Cities—-Canadian cities having not less than 
20 trade union branches each numbered thirty- 
four, 4 more than the number recorded in 
1936. The 1,944 branches in these 34 locali- 
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TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 
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ties represented about 60 per cent of the local 
branches of all classes operating in Canada. 
The 1,688 reporting branch unions in these 
cities represented approximately 62 per cent 
of all the reporting branches and they also 
contained about 61 per cent of the entire 
trade union membership in the Dominion. 


Unions Having Large Memberships in 
Canada.—Of the 96 international organizations 
with branches or members in Canada, there 
were 16 with 5,000 or more members, 6 of 
these being composed of employees who are 
identified with railway operations. In the 
Canadian group, there was one body with 
over 5,000 members, being also a railway 
organization. The combined membership of 
these 17 organizations was 156,173 (com- 
prised in 1,181 local branches), and repre- 
sented approximately 40 per cent of the total 
membership and about 36 per cent of the 
total trade union branches: 


Trade Union Benefits—In a chapter deal- 
ing with the beneficiary features of labour 
organizations, it is indicated that of the 31 
Canadian central organizations, 6 reported ex- 
penditures for benefits, the total amount dis- 
bursed being $47,657.78, a decrease of $20,- 
331.39 as compared with the figures furnished 
by five organizations in 1936. Of the 96 
international ‘organizations operating in 
Canada, 58 reported having expended for 
benefits to their members in the United 
States and Canada a total of $20,906,473, an 
increase of $678,295 as compared with the 
amount for 1936. The disbursements in 1937 
for the various classes of benefits were:— 


Death benefits.. .. .$ 11,650,299 
Unemployed and travelling bene- 
fits. . : 171,883 


Strike benefits. . oa 1,006,764 
Sick and abcident benefits: : 3,593,239 
Qld age pensions and other bene- 

i eh eRe ee 4,484,288 


In addition to the expenditure made by 
the central organizations, benefit disburse- 
ments by local branch unions to their 
own members are included. The aggregate 
amount of such expenditure by 811 local 
branch unions in Canada was $323,562, a de- 
crease of $88,345 as compared with the dis- 
bursements made by 717 local branch unions 
in 1986. The outlay for 1937 by the local 
branches for the classes of benefits named 
was :— 


Death Cpensht seer aera Berge E2909 
Unemployed benefits. . 64,979 
Strike benfits. 65,360 

103,626 


Sick and necident benehion’ 


Other benefits. . 46,688 
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Non-Trade Union  Associations.—Besides 
information respecting organizations con- 


nected with the trade union movement, the 
report contains a chapter dealing with asso- 
ciations which cannot be included in the 
category of trade unions, but whose im- 
portance warrants some reference to them 
being made. These include 126 organiza- 
tions, chief of which are associations of school 
teachers, government employees and com- 
mercial travellers, with a combined member- 
ship of 116,904. 


Complete Labour Organization Directory — 
As in previous issues, the twenty-seventh 
annual report on Labour Organization in 
Canada includes a complete labour directory, 
containing not only the names and addresses 
of the chief officers of local branch unions 
and delegate bodies in the Dominion, but 
also those of the central organizations with 
which the Canadian trade unionists are identi- 
fied. The names and addresses appearing in 
this directory have been corrected to the date 
of printing. 

A chart indicating the structure of labour 
organization in Canada will be found opposite 
page 119. 

Copies of this report may be obtained from 
the Department of Labour at a nominal charge 
of 50 cents per copy. 


Characteristics of Paid-Vacation Plans 


in U.S.A. 


According to the results of a survey pub- 
lished in the December issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, official publication of the 
United States’ Department of Labor, the 
1-week annual vacation for wage earners and 
the 2-week vacation for salaried workers, both 
given after 1 year of company service, are 
typical provisions of regulations governing 
vacations with pay in American manufactur- 
ing and extractive industries. A great many 
of the programs, particularly among the 
larger companies, provide vacation periods 
which vary in length with length of service. 
Approximately 85 per cent of the plans pro- 
vide for continuous plant operation during 
the vacation season. The usual rate of pay 
for wage earners during the vacation period 
was the regular hourly rate for full time and, 
for piece workers, an amount which approx- 
imated average full-time earnings. 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at December 31, 1938 


|? the accompanying tables, which have 

been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment to 
that Act providing for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with this 
article, particulars are given dealing with oper- 
ations under the Old Age Pensions Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 156; 
as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 42), 
and under the various provincial concurrent 
acts, as at December 31, 1938. (The text of 
the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazette, for April, 1927, page 375 and 
the new regulations were reviewed in the issue 
for March, 1938, pages 286-288). 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions sys- 
tem to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now 
participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. In- 
dians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension pay- 
able under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject to 
reduction by the amount that their private 
income exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 


of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the De- 
partment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937, (LaBour 
GEzeTTE, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance in 
respect of blindness under the Pension Act 
or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is 
$240 per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$120. If a pensioner is unmarried, the maxi- 
mum pension is reduced by the amount of 
his income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 


Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 


Regulations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to the blind were published in The Can- 
ada Gazette, of August 28, 1937. 


The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 
the extent of operations under this amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN 
CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1938 








British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
— Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 


Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1,1936 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 


Total number of pensioners....... 10, 142 12,291 12,159 11,480 14,346 59,008 
Average monthly pension......... 18-47 19-26 18-65 14-05 14-68 18-51 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
DOpULAtiony cea ere Tae ee. 1-30 1-64 1-70 2-61 2-65 1-59 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total population 2-37 3-62 3-12 4-25 5-04 4-4] 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age.. 55-09 45-23 54-30 61-41 52-56 36-07 


Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending De- 
cember 31,°1938......2......: $419,953 04 $523,203 60 $499,946 22 $364,153 39 $470,975 05 $2,422,350 76 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions April 1-Dec. 31, 1938...... $1,236,637 98 |$1,547,044 61 |$1,489,993 93 |$1,070,950 48 |$1,393, 864 14 $7,185,055 42 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of Act...|$9,291,779 30 |$13,460,070 54 |$14,191,600 99 |$3,272,932 05 |1$8,205,755 45 | $66,034,416 61 








P.E.I. Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
Act Act Act Order-in-Council Total 
— effective effective effective effective it ag 
July 1, 19383 Aug. 1, 1936: May 1, 1928 Jan, 25, 1929 

Total number of pensioners........ 1,900 48,011 12,167 8 181,512 
Average monthly pension.......... 10-79 17-88 16-55 20°00) vane rcmewns setae aes 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

population. joie tlre « 2-04 1-53 1-30 U1). 10 Rags Oe es es a 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to total population...... 6-27 3-07 2-35 BAe ta leg Py, ey le 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 

lation over 70 years of age..... 32-60 49-95 55-13 Me) Oa, Fey Oh a oats Sie 


Dominion Government contribu- 

tions for quarter ending De- 

cember 31;/1938.).0. 2 ied $45,591 85 | $1,923,035 84 $455,992 66 $481 54 $7,125,683 95 
Dominion Government contribu- ; 

tions April 1-December 31, 

TOSS Sc came Sa leisa ye tues aeia aah $133,036 70 | $5,721,610 53 $1,362,379 87 $1,484 37 $21,142,058 03 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions from inception of Act.... $812,882 96 | $16,452,948 18 $12,804,029 42 $14,526 90 $144, 540,942 40 


* Percentages based on estimated population as at June 1, 1937—-Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR 
BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1938 


British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia |’ Manitoba Brunswick Scotia 
—— Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 


Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 








Total number of pensioners................000ee0ee 136 218 197 481 461 
Average monthly pension.................0000e008: 19-63 19-82 19-40 19-59 18-93 
Dominion Government contributions for quarter 

CNUMPTVECH Ol LUGS. come ek sist. ace de ccs $5,989 85 $9,591 71 $8,047 77 $22, 353, 92 $18,424 86 
Dominion Government contributions April 1-Dec. 

SLOSS ET eek athe Meee ace ae Se eee, $12,921 26 $27,300 88 $24,597 09 $63,633 35 $53,660 77 
Dominion Government contri butions from inception 

of amendment to O.A.P. Act.................. $12,921 26 $30,326 29 $31,009 48 $72,627 28 $65,645 64 

Ontario Pans: Quebec Saskatchewan 
Act Act Act Act 
—— effective effective effective effective Totals 


Sept. 1, 1937 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937 


—— | | | | 


Total number of pensioners................0...00485 1,110 104 1,390 193 4,290 
Average monthly pension................0.0eeeee ee 19-50 13-99 19-39 LOSS icserrs ore eee: 
Dominion Government contributions for quarter 

Ending Mec. dl, 10oo. case Aico a eeis aldo ccagie $49,318 50 $3,026 66 $65,380 98 $9,903 79 $192,038 04 
Dominion Government contributions April 1—Dec. 

SIR OSS, Se Tee eS, CRUSE a ne te ee $148,037 12 $7,263 06 | $197,826 94 $26,055 16 $561,295 63 


Dominion Government contri er agee from inception ‘ 
of amendment to O.A.P. Act...........0cceee $186,572 41 $7,923 18 | $254,855 42 $27,832 92 $689,713 88 
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YOUTH TRAINING IN CANADA 


Proceedings of Dominion-Provincial Conference 


ITH an attendance of approximately fifty 

Dominion and provincial officials engaged 
in the administration of youth training 
throughout Canada, a conference, called by 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman Mc. 
Rogers, was held in the Parliament Buildings 
at Ottawa from January 17 to 19. 

In opening the conference Hon. Mr. Rogers 
referred to the pleasure which he felt at seeing 
so many representatives present and spoke of 
his very keen interest in the successful opera- 
tion of the Dominion-Provincial Youth Train- 
ing Program. A conference which brought 
together representatives from all over the 
Dominion could not fail to be of value. One 
of its important and valuable features was that 
it provided an opportunity for exchange of 
views among persons actively engaged in Youth 
Training projects across the Dominion. 

This conference, the Minister said, was the 
first of its kind, but he hoped it would be 
followed by others of a similar nature. While 
he would be unable to attend all its sessions, 
he would be present when opportunity afforded 
and would follow its deliberations with the 
greatest interest. 

The Minister told the conference that, based 
on a paragraph in a Speech from the Throne, 
a measure would be introduced in Parliament 
to provide for continuing the program over a 
three-year period. This period, when associat- 
ed with the two years during which the 
program had already been in operation, would 
constitute a continuous period of five years. 

The importance of co-operation, not only 
co-operation among those actively engaged in 
the program, but also among those who might 
be stimulated to interest in the plan, was 
stressed by the Minister. Development of 
interest and support for the program were of 
vital importance. It was also important to 
emphasize to the young people participating 
in the program that it was a national move- 
ment. He felt it would be a stimulation to 
them to understand that they were a part of 
a country-wide program and that it was not 
merely of local significance. The Minister 
concluded his speech with best wishes for the 
success of the conference. 

The conference then elected Dr. G. Fred 
McNally, Deputy Minister of Education for 
the Province of Alberta, chairman. 

The morning session was occupied with 
representatives from all Provinces reviewing, 
for the benefit of the conference, the progress 
of the Youth Training Program in their own 
sections. At the conclusion of these state- 
ments, the conference divided into four 


sections, dealing with Rural Training, Urban 
Training, Work ‘Training Projects, and 
Women’s Courses. The women’s section did 
not hold its meeting until Wednesday morn- 
ing, as its members were interested in work of 
other sections and wished to attend their 
meetings. 

Reports from the various sections to the 
main conference were submitted as follows: 
Rural Courses, Urban Courses, Work Training 
Projects, and Women’s Courses. They follow 
in order. 


Recommendations from Rural Section 


1. We, the rural section of the Youth Training 
conference, agree that the principle of rural 
agricultural short courses is sound and that 
they should continue to be recognized as an 
important and effective means of encouraging 
young people to look to the farm rather than 
the city as a means of making a living, and we 
further recognize that they provide an econom- 
ical means of raising living standards and 
enriching rural life. 


2. That in order to get the greatest possible 
value from the rural short courses we should 
organize projects to follow and supplement 
these courses. Such projects might be in the 
nature of assigned projects such as projects in 
horticulture and home beautification, bee-keep- 
ing, fruit raising, seed plots, pure bred_live- 
stock, poultry, handicrafts, canning, etc. These 
projects to be dealt with through the medium 
of public lectures and demonstrations, and field 
days organized on a community basis. 


3. Recognizing that in courses of up to four 
weeks’ duration, it is only possible to give 
inspiration and perspective on the _ subject 
matter discussed, we agree that the principle 
of selecting promising students to go on for 


further training should be encouraged. This 
further training to be in the nature of:— 
(a) Agricultural, household science, farm 


mechanics, and other courses of from six 
weeks’ to five months’ duration. 

(b) Special leadership training courses of 
from six weeks’ to five months’ duration 
which are complementary to the agricul- 
tural, household science and other courses, 
but whose main emphasis is on community 
leadership in the broadest sense of that 
term. 


4, In view of the fact that some provinces 
have been interested in training urban youth 
for agricultural placement and have found this 
practice to be entirely feasible for general 
farming and _ specialized farms such as fur 
farms, poultry farms, dairy farms and others 
and in addition, certain other specialized agri- 
cultural opportunities are to be found in bee- 
keeping, market gardening, creamery work, 


-poultry and egg grading, all of which can be 


undertaken with a minimum investment and 
which have distinct possibilities from the stand- 
point of enabling the trainee to become, even- 
tually, self-supporting, this conference suggests 
that where practicable this type of training be 
extended. 


5. That in order to avoid confusion in under- 
standing and evaluating the work carried out 
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under the various schedules in the provinces, 
this conference recommends the adoption of a 
uniform system of nomenclation for schedules 
throughout the Dominion. 

6. That some method of recording and 
evaluating the contribution of the Youth Train- 
ing Program to the nation should be developed. 

7. That the principle of self-help on the part 
of trainees should be encouraged wherever 
possible. 

8. That the value of visual aids in Youth 
Training be recognized and that wherever 
possible such aids should be used and that the 
cost of this equipment should be shareable. 

9. That where this has not been done and in 
order to co-ordinate all Youth Training projects 
with other educational agencies and local organ- 
izations in operation in the various provinces, 
the matter of establishing: supervisory and 
co-ordinating committees in each province should 
be considered. 

10. That where this has not already been 
arranged for, steps should be taken to ensure 
the necessary supervision and care of Youth 
Training beneficiaries in order that the money 
and effort so far expended be not lost to the 
state. 


Recommendations from Urban Training 
Section 


Placement—Whereas placement of the youth 
of Canada in gainful occupation is one of the 
major objectives of the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Program. 

Therefore be it resolved that we urge that 
each province organize in accordance with local 
conditions, to give adequate vocational guidance, 
training and placement service to the young 
people of the Dominion. 

It is also recommended that steps be taken 
to institute and maintain a continuous national 
labour market survey. And in order to be 
effective that the Youth Training Program be 
accepted as a permanent national policy. 

Tools—Whereas a certain minimum supply of 
tools is essential for the use of trainees when 
placed in many occupations. 

Therefore, be it resolved that we believe that 
the provision of such necessary tools should be 
a shareable charge under the program, provided 
that these basic tools are deemed necessary by 
the Provincial Director of the project. 

Aircraft Industry—Whereas there is being 
planned an extensive and definite program for 
the manufacturing of aircraft in Canada to 
meet Empire and National needs. 

And whereas this creates new demands for 
training and employment of skilled craftsmen 
peculiar to this industry. 

Be it resolved that this conference urge that 
unemployed youth shall have due consideration 
in any training and employment opportunity in 
this enterprise. 

And further resolved that the Dominion 
Government delay acceptance of definite restric- 
tion regarding apprenticeship quotas until the 
enterprise is regularly established. 

And further resolved that the youth of the 
entire Dominion be accorded opportunities for 
training and employment in the industry on 
some fair basis of the respective population of 
the provinces. 


Recommendations from Works Projects 
Section 


The meeting of Section 3 reports and 
submits the following :— 

1. The meeting heard with satisfaction the 
announcement of the Minister. of Labour that 
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steps will be taken to assure the continuity of 
the Youth Training Program for a period of 
three years. 

2. This section believes that value of Youth 
Training should be judged not only from the 
standpoint of placement statistics, but also 
from the benefits in physical and mental 
reconditioning derived therefrom. 

3. Whereas the forests of Canada comprise 
one of our greatest natural resources and one of 
our greatest sources of employment. As crops 
they require management and_ protection. 
Closely associated with them are our fish, game 
and other attractions favourable to the building 
up of our tourist trade. 

And whereas the suitability of forestry 
projects has been demonstrated as a means of 
rehabilitating young men, giving them valuable 
training and experience, at the same time 
accomplishing work of direct value to the 
nation. 

We, therefore, recommend the continuation 
and extension of the forestry projects where 
circumstances permit, as a factor in the Youth 
Training Program. 

4. Many of our young men must eventually 
seek employment in the great mining industry 
of Canada, and there is need for more trained 
prospectors and new mines. 

This section believes prospecting and mining 
projects have demonstrated their suitability for 
the training of youth in these occupations. 
Therefore, we recommend their continuation and 
extension wherever practicable. 

5. In the opinion of this section, the enlarged 
program should include more complete co-opera- 
tion on the part of employers. To this end we 
feel that plans should be devised whereby 
leaders in industry should assist more fully in 
the planning of courses and, if possible, be 
induced to assume a definite responsibility for 
the employment of a larger proportion of these 
trained youths and, further, that the Depart- 
ment of Labour be urged to supplement the 
staff of the Youth Training Program in forestry 
and mining, to co-ordinate that work on a 
national basis. 


Recommendations from Women’s Courses 


We, the members of the section on Women’s 
Urban Courses, recommend the following in 
two main divisions:— 


1. Urban Training in General 

(i) All women’s projects should be planned 
and executed in consultation with women. 

(ii) Where not already in operation, and 
wherever possible, women’s projects should 
be more diversified by means of a new 
effort to include industrial, commercial 
and semi-professional training. 


2. Household Training 

(i) That training centres throughout_ the 
Dominion be uniformly named, Home 
Service Training Schools. | ° 

(ii) Since carefully chosen advisory commit- 
tees are essential to the success of Home 
Service Training, these committees should 
be used extensively in consultation. 

(iii) Advisory Committees should encourage 
the raising of standards of work, hours 
and wages in the home. : 2 

(iv) A very careful selection of applicants is 
essential. 

(v) To insure the retention of a greater 
number of applicants after probation and 
to produce greater permanency of employ- 
ment, a period of physical and mental 
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adjustment be offered under qualified 
supervision and make use of existing 
facilities such as school labs., church or 
.W.C.A. rooms, ete. 


Diseussion on Rural Courses 


These reports were submitted to the confer- 
ence on Wednesday afternoon and Thursday. 
The report from the section which dealt with 
Rural Courses was first considered. The first 
eight clauses of this report met with the 
approval of the main conference, but opposi- 
tion developed to Clause 9, which advocated 
consideration of the establishment of super- 
vising and co-ordinating committees in each 
Province. Mr. R. F. Thompson suggested that 
the advisability of such a co-ordinating com- 
mittee might depend on the progress which 
the program was making in any particular 
Province. If, for instance, it was thought that 
the program was too narrow in its scope, the 
advice of such a committee might be valuable. 
Some of the delegates referred to conditions 
prevailing in their own particular Provinces. 
After discussion, Mr. Dupuis moved and Mr. 
Ross seconded an amendment that Clause 9 
be struck out. The amendment carried 
unanimously. 

Clause 10 of the report was also rejected 
by the conference after some discussion. This 
clause asserts that steps should be taken to 
insure supervision and care of Youth Train- 
ing beneficiaries, “in order that the money 
and effort so far expended be not lost to the 
state.” Discussion of this proposal developed 
the information from various quarters, that 
a follow-up system already prevailed. Mr. 
Marsh expressed the opinion that it was part 
of the program, as at present understood, to 
operate a follow-up system. Mr. Elliott 
stated that he found it absolutely necessary 
to visit boys who had passed through a train- 
ing course, at intervals during the year. Mr. 
Jacob said that trainees in Manitoba re- 
ported each month. He was of the opinion 
that this matter of follow-up should be left 
to the discretion of each Province to carry 
on according to the methods which were 
found most suitable. 


Visit of Prime Minister 


The conference was then honoured by a 
visit from the Prime Minister, who was 
introduced by the Minister of Labour. Mr. 
Mackenzie King spoke briefly, expressing his 
great interest in youth training. He told of 
experiences which he had in social work many 
years ago and referred to his connection with 
the Department of Labour, first as Deputy 
Minister and then as Minister in charge of the 
Department. Mr. King referred to the 
announcement of the Minister of Labour at 


the opening session, that registration would be 
introduced, continuing the program for three 
years. The government, he said, had decided 
on this course, in view of the interest in the 
program and the success achieved. 


Discussion on Urban Training 


Recommendations from the section dealing 
with Urban Training were next discussed. 
Recommendation 1, dealing with placement, 
was carried. Recommendation 2, dealing with 
tools, also passed without alteration. Some 
discussion arose on this section, Mr, Marsh 
and others advancing the view that trainees 
should supply their own tools. The spon- 
sors of the resolution said that it was not 
their intention that tools be supplied in all 
cases, but only where custom in the industry 
required that applicants for employment have 
their own tools. It was further pointed out 
that the issuance of such tools should be at 
the discretion of the project supervisor and 
that only essential tools be supplied. When 
the third recommendation was reached, dis- 
cussion developed and the fourth paragraph 
was finally eliminated, the report passing with 
this change. Mr. Thompson stated that 
under the terms of the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act, the Dominion Government 
was concerned with the wages and ratio of 
apprentices, while employed on Federal con- 
tracts. He could not agree to that clause in 
the recommendations asking that the ratio 
of apprentices to journeymen be discontinued, 
particularly as at a recent meeting of aircraft 
manufacturers with the Minister, the great 
majority of the manufacturers themselves had 
been strongly in favour of a ratio being main- 
tained. He asked that this clause in the 
recommendation be dropped. Mr. Marsh pre- 
ferred that the ratio be not insisted on for the 
time being. 

The report from the Women’s Committee 
was approved, section by section, with little 
opposition developing. Explanations of some 
of the sections were requested, but after 
these were made, the conference approved the 
entire report. 

New Projects 


When reports from the sections had been 
disposed of, the conference proceeded to a 
consideration of matters under the heading 
of “New Projects.” Some delegates from the 
Provinces referred to certain projects which 
they had in mind. Mr. MacKay stated that 
Nova Scotia was planning one or two new 
projects, but particulars would be revealed 
to the Dominion later on. Messrs. Dupuis 
and Levesque referred to a delegation from 
universities in Montreal regarding the pro- 
vision of post-graduate scholarships to enable 
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young people to study abroad prior to enter- 
ing industry. They stated that employment 
was assured for such graduates by certain in- 
dustrial corporations. 

Mr. Thompson replied that he did not feel 
that such a project could be included within 
the scope of Youth Training, as the provision 
of scholarships at the universities, either for 
undergraduate or ‘post-graduate work, was 
not felt to be a responsibility of the Federal 
Government. Mr. Marsh called attention to 
the fact that in the Ontario program, special 
provision was made, by the appointment of 
a placement officer under the Technical Ser- 
vice Council, to place in employment techni- 
cally trained young men from the universities. 

Mr. Marsh referred to a new course in con- 
nection with the receipt and transmission of 
radio messages. Professor Ramsay said the 
Province of Saskatchewan might do some- 
thing in the way of a woodlot project. Mr. 
Ross stated that Alberta had a similar plan 
to that of Ontario. Mr. Dupuis suggested 
the exchange of French and English boys, 
which would be advantageous to both from a 
language point of view. French-speaking boys 
might be sent to a course in Quebec and 
English-speaking from Quebec to Ontario. 


Definition of Unemployed Youth 


The use of the word ‘“necessitous” in con- 
nection with Youth Training Agreements 
was discussed at some length, and it was 
decided to drop this word. It was suggested 
by Mr. Thompson that the existing definition 
of unemployed young people in the present 
agreements might be altered to read: 

The term unemployed young people shall 
mean male or female individuals of any age 
between 16 and 30, inclusive, not gainfully 
employed and whose families are not in a 
position to pay the full cost of their training. 
They must be (a) registered with the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, or (0b) certified as 
eligible by the clerk of the individual’s home 
municipality or an appropriate provincial 
authority or (c) deserving transients certified 
as eligible by an appropriate provincial 
authority. 

During the discussion, it was stated by 
some of the participants, that a stigma 
attached to the use of the word “necessitous.” 
On the other hand, certain delegates were of 
the opinion that usage had taken the sting 
out of this word. Dr. Sexton suggested the 
phrase “those who are not in affluent cir- 
cumstances” might be substituted. Mrs. W. 
J. Lindal approved the clause’ suggested by 
Mr. Thompson, while Colonel Fairey felt 
that the Province should have discretion in 
this matter. He approved Mr. Thompson’s 
new wording, however, and moved its 
adoption. Mr. Eisenhardt suggested leaving 
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the wording as it was, and Messrs. Manning 
and MacKay saw no reason why “necessi- 
tous” should not be retained. 

Mr. Thompson referred to the fact that 
the word “necessitous” had to be interpreted 
at the discretion of authorities who were 
familiar with the _ circumstances. “Necessi- 
tous” did not mean that the families had to be 
on relief but that they could not afford to pay 
for the training required. 

Mr. Marsh said that he thought the word 
“necessitous” had served its purpose, and that 
all young people should be given an oppor- 
tunity under the plan. 


Training Centres 


In the course of the discussion, some refer- 
ences were made to the new legislation, and 
Mr. Thompson stated that it must be clearly 
understood that transients are eligible for 
Youth Training if they are in the age group. 
Mr. Levesque took exception to the present 
wording of Clause 6, dealing with selection of 
centres where training is to be given, particu- 
larly the last part of the clause which gives 
the Dominion Government the right to re- 
fuse continued contributions to any centre 
not being conducted with reasonable economy. 
He felt that if the province submitted full 
details about any centre in advance and 
received approval, the Dominion Government 
should be obligated to share in any expendi- 
tures subsequently made, and that a repre- 
sentative of the Dominion auditors in the 
province should sign such a commitment in 
advance. 

Mr. Thompson pointed out that such a 
procedure would be impossible as no auditor 
could authorize payment in advance of such 
expenditures being incurred. He further 
pointed out that this clause was primarily 
designed to meet the case of any centre where 
attendance of trainees decreased below a 
minimum number. Moreover, the expenditures 
for any centre would be governed by the 
clauses of the Agreement and the regulations 
of the schedules concerned. 

The chairman stated that, as no other 
province had experienced any difficulty with 
this clause, the matter raised by Mr. Levesque 
might properly be taken up by him with the 
Dominion Supervisor. 

Mr. Levesque raised the point that Clause 11 
of the agreement covering trainees’ travelling 
expenses made no provision for the payment 
of the cost of meals or room in those cases 
where trainees had to stay at a hotel during 
the course of their journey from their home 
to a class or on their return trip. The confer- 
ence approved the idea that such payment 
should be shareable. 
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Machinery and Equipment 


- The conference discussed the question of 
Dominion contribution to the cost of ma- 
chinery and equipment, which had been 
embodied in resolutions from the sectional 
groups. It was generally felt that the present 
provision of a Dominion contribution to the 
purchase of new machinery on a basis not 
exceeding ten per cent of the purchase cost, 
if specially purchased, and in all other cases 
on the present value, was not adequate. The 
Dominion Supervisor pointed out that, follow- 
ing representations from some of the prov- 
inces, this clause had been amended for the 
four Western Provinces and the _ three 
Maritime Provinces, to provide for the 
Dominion sharing in the net purchase price 
of machinery and net rentals paid to third 
parties up to an amount not in excess of ten 
per cent of the estimated total cost for each 
schedule, with provision made for increasing 
this percentage in exceptional cases. He 
further stated that although this did not 
provide for the Dominion sharing in the 
rental of equipment at present owned by the 
province, nor in the cost of repairing equip- 
ment, it did eliminate the taking of an 
inventory to estimate residual value, and all 
equipment purchased would remain the sole 
property of the province. 


Mr. Manning agreed with the desirability of 
eliminating an inventory. 

Following discussion, Dr. Cameron moved 
that on all machinery and equipment the 
Dominion Government should pay 50 per cent 
of purchase cost, 50 per cent of all rentals, 
50 per cent of repairs and maintenance charges, 
subject to a refund of 50 per cent of the 
residual value. The motion carried on a 
majority vote. 


Establishment of Committees 


The conference discussed establishment of 
both National and Provincial Advisory Com- 
mittees. Mr. Thompson pointed out that he 
would be very glad to have the advice of a 
National Advisory Committee on broad lines 
of policy. Mr. Marsh feared delay if proposals 
had to go before an Advisory Committee 
prior to action being taken. Mr. Thompson 
made it clear that he did not intend to 
consult such a committee on details, but 
rather wished to have its views on lines of 
general policy. 

Finally, it was moved by Mr. Cameron, 
seconded by Dr. McKechnie, and approved by 
the conference, “that we commend to the 
Minister of Labour, the creation of a National 
Advisory Committee.” 


Immediately after, it was moved by Dr. 
Cameron and seconded by Dr. Sexton, that 
“in the opinion of this conference, it would 
be wise for the Provinces to appoint Provincial 
Advisory Committees.” This motion carried 
after an amendment moved by Mr. Marsh 
and seconded by Dr. Peacock “that the 
members of the conference go back and discuss 
the development of local committees with their 
Ministers’ had been withdrawn. 

Mme. Cormier moved that the Provinces, 
in allocating funds next year, consider the 
establishment of physical training. This was 
seconded by D. Cameron and carried. 


Publicity 


The conference discussed publicity. Mr. 
Thompson, after referring to the importance 
of publicity suggested the possibility of motion 
pictures as a medium for interpreting the 
program to the public. The suggestion met 
with strong approval and Dr. Sexton moved, 
seconded by Dr. Cameron, that “in addition to 
the publicity already given to the Youth Train- 
ing Program, it is highly advisable that further 
publicity be used in the form of motion 
pictures.” This motion carried. 

The conference took no action on sugges- 
tions by Mr. Eisenhardt that each Province 
produce a bulletin to be circulated among the 
other Provinces; that each trainee wear a pin 
or badge; and that teachers and instructors 
be exchanged wherever possible. 

The Dominion Supervisor asked that, in 
order to assist the Dominion Government in 
passing on industrial occupational projects 
which might be submitted by the provinces, 
the conference express its opinion on the 
advisability of recognizing projects submitted 
which only provided for attendance at evening 
classes for a few hours a week. 

Many members of the conference expressed 
their opinion, and it was generally agreed it 
would be inadvisable to recognize such projects 
except as supplementary or refresher courses. 

A motion was placed on the record thanking 
the Minister of Labour for calling the 
conference. 

In connection with the conference a largely 
attended public meeting was held in the 
Railway Committee Room of the House of 
Commons on the evening of January 18. This 
meeting followed a dinner at which the 
Minister of Labour was host to the delegates, 
after which Mr. Eisenhardt showed motion 
pictures of some of the physical training 
projects in British Columbia. 
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The following were the delegates in attend- 
ance :— 
Prince Epwarp ISLAND 


Rev. J. A. Murphy, President of St. Dunstan’s 
College, Charlottetown. 

W. R. Shaw, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
Charlottetown. 


Nova Scorta 


J. P. Bell, Dominion Representative, Unem- 
ployment Relief Branch, Department of 
Labour. 

A. E. Cameron, Deputy Minister of Public 
Works and Mines, Halifax. 

Mrs. L. G. Ferguson, Dominion Adviser, 
Women’s Courses, Westville. 

A. R. Lawrence, Director, Mine Apprentice 
Project, Halifax. 

R. H. MacKay, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Halifax. 

T. D. A. Purves, Supervisor, Unemployment 
Relief, Halifax. 

Dr. F. H. Sexton, Director of Technical 
Education, Halifax. 


New Brunswick 


L. D. Black, New Brunswick Forest Service, 
Fredericton. 

Dr. F. Peacock, Director 
Fredericton. 
J. C. Veness, 
Fredericton. 
J. L. Wood, Poultry Superintendent, Dept. 

of Agriculture, Fredericton. 
W. J. Wright, Provincial Geologist, Frederic- 
ton. 


of Education, 


Dominion Forest Service, 


QUEBEC 


Mme.’ I. L. Cormier, Dominion Adviser, 
Women’s Projects, Montreal. 
R. Dupuis, Supt., Schedule “ D,”’ Youth Train- 
ing Department, Quebec. 
A. Levesque, Director, Youth Training Pro- 
jects, Quebec. 
ONTARIO 


F. H. Avery, Supervisor, Apprenticeship and 
Learnership, Toronto. 

Mrs. L. Kennedy, Placement Officer, HS.T. 
Schools. 

Miss Ruth Low, Dominion Adviser, Women’s 
Projects, Kitchener. 

J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Toronto. 

J. McCulley, Dominion Advisory Representa- 
tive, Newmarket. 


MANITOBA 
Geo. Collins, Secretary, Youth Training Com- 
mission, Winnipeg. 
Hon. Douglas Campbell, Minister of Agricul- 
ture. 
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Robt. Jacob, Chairman, Commission for Em- 
ployment of Single Men and Youth Training, 
Winnipeg. 

R. J. Johns, Department of Education, Winni- 
peg. 

C. 8. Landon, Technical Adviser, Unemploy- 
ment Relief Branch, Department of Labour. 

Mrs. W. J. Lindal, Dominion Adviser, 
Women’s Projects. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


H. C. Bingham, Dominion Representative, 
Unemployment Relief Branch, Department 
of Labour. 

Mrs. A. J. Currie, Dominion Adviser, Govan. 

R. McGregor, Supervisor, Urban Women & 
Men, Saskatoon. 

J. H. McKechnie, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, Regina. 

Miss B. G. Oxner, Director of Rural Women’s 
Projects, Saskatoon. 

R. D. Ramsay, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon. 

ALBERTA 


Donald Cameron, Director, Department of 
Extension, University of Alberta. 

W. J. Elliott, Youth Training, Department of 
Agriculture. 

M. M. MacKinnon, Dominion Representative, 
Unemployment Relief Branch, Department 
of Labour. 

Dr. G. F. McNally, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, Edmonton. 

J. H. Ross, Director of Youth Training 
(Urban). 

BritIsH COLUMBIA 


Ian Eisenhardt, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Vancouver. 

E. T. Fairey, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Victoria. 

E. C. Manning, Chief Forester, Victoria. 

Also present were: D. A. Macdonald, Assistant 
Dominion Forester, Ottawa; J. Smart, Assist- 
ant Controller, National Parks, Ottawa; 
R. F. Thompson, Dominion Supervisor of 
Youth Training; and Ray Brown, Public 
Relations Representative, Dominion Unem- 
ployment Relief Branch. 





Recovery of “Back Wages” in U.S.A. 


Assistance to workers in obtaining back 
wages is given in several of the United States 
through the statutory power given to the 
state Labour Commissioner to receive an 
assignment of any wage claim and bring action 
against the employer to recover the wages. 
A law to this effect is in force in eleven 
States and in a number of States the labour 
department can prosecute the employer for 
violation of the law concerning the payment, 
of wages. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION-PROVINCIAL 
LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Canada Shipping Act—tLicensing of Trades and Businesses Act, and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act (Alberta)—Orders of Quebec 


Fair Wage 


NDER the Canada Shipping Act, regu- 

lations have been made to give effect 

to the International Labour Convention for 

the protection of workers engaged in loading 

and unloading ships. Under the same statute, 

rules have been made governing radio 
operators on ships. 

Regulations under provincial statutes in- 
clude an extension of the British Columbia 
Apprenticeship Act to cover persons enter- 
ing the drug trade and govern working con- 
ditions in the manufacture of wine in Ontario 
as well as general regulations under the AI- 
berta Licensing of Trades and Businesses 
Act. Quebec regulations fix minimum wage 
rates in the leather industry, brick and tile 
manufacture, taverns and in the manufac- 
ture of doors, sashes and wood building prod- 
ucts, deal with apprenticeship in the moving 
picture industry, the licensing of plumbers 
and steam fitters and the safety of window 
washers in public buildings. 


Canada Shipping Act 


Regulations approved by order in council 
(P.C. 3120) December 14, 1938, give effect to 
the draft convention of the International 
Labour Conference of 1929 for the protection 
against accidents of workers employed in 
loading and unloading ships. The convention 
was revised in 1932. 

The regulations do not apply to ships pro- 
pelled by mechanical power and not exceeding 
150 tons gross, to ships while employed in 
fishing, to vessels not exceeding 500 tons gross 
and not propelled by mechanical power or 
employed in fishing, or to any ship where, on 
account of the small quantity of cargo handled 
at any one time, not more than 10 workers 
are employed and the weight hoisted at any 
one time does not exceed 1,000 pounds. 

Provision is made for the fencing of breaks, 
corners and other dangerous parts or edges of 
a dock and for efficient lighting of all working 
places and approaches. The facilities required 
for the rescue of workers from drowning and 
for rendering first-aid are set forth in detail. 
Where a ship is loading from a boom, raft, or 
crib, a suitable boat is to be kept in readiness 
equipped with oars, boat hook, and a service- 
able lifebuoy with 90 feet of heaving line. A 
sufficient number of first-aid boxes or cupboards 
of a prescribed standard must be maintained 
in good order and used for no other purpose. 
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Boxes must be plainly marked and in charge 
of a responsible person who must be always 
readily available during working hours. Except 
where the total number of workers at any time 
does not exceed 50, the person in charge shall 
be trained in first-aid. Where the number of 
workers exceeds 20, provision must be made 
for obtaining prompt ambulance service unless 
a suitable ambulance is maintained at the 
dock. Notice must be posted in a prominent 
place giving the position of the first-aid box 
and the place where thé person in charge may 
be found, the location of the nearest tele- 
phone or, if an ambulance is. provided at the 
dock, of the ambulance. 

Gangways or ladders, constructed and 
secured according to rules laid down, are to 
be provided to permit ready access to ships, 
and hatches and hatchways must be properly 
protected. All lifting machinery and equip- 
ment must be tested at prescribed intervals 
and machinery must be operated in accord- 
ance with the rules laid down. 

The precautions to be taken to facilitate 
the escape of workers employed in a hold or 
on ’tween decks and safety rules to be observed 
in the handling of cargo are set out. No 
person under 16 years of age and no person 
who is not competent and reliable may be 
employed as driver of a crane or winch or 
to give signals to a driver or to attend to 
cargo falls on winch-ends or winch-bodies. 
Where cargo is being loaded or unloaded by 
a fall at a hatchway, a signaller or hatch 
tender shall be employed and where more 
than one fall is being worked a signaller or 
hatch tender shall be employed at each fall. 
This regulation does not apply, however, to 
the loading or unloading of a barge, lighter, 
or similar vessel if the driver of the crane or 
winch has a clear view of those parts of the 
hold where work is being carried on or where 
the Chairman of the Board of Steamship 
Inspection is satisfied that such provision is 
not necessary for safety and gives a certificate 
to that effect subject to such conditions as 
he may specify. Measures for the protection 
of the signaller or hatch tender are set out 
in the regulations. Vessels used to transport 
workers to or from a ship must be in charge 
of a competent person, not overcrowded and 
properly equipped for safe navigation. © 

It is forbidden to remove the fencing, 
gangways, appliances or other things required 
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to- be provided except under certain condi- 
tions and workers must use the means of 
access provided. No employer may require 
workers to work in holds or other spaces 
which have been fumigated until a certificate 
is produced from the fumigating officer show- 
ing that the holds or other spaces may be 
entered without risk. Rules are laid down 
also for the protection of workers handling 
dangerous goods. Employers must not allow 
workers to use machinery or gear which does 
not comply with the regulations or require 
them to work in holds with hatches off while 
other work or loading or unloading is pro- 
ceeding above unless conditions are such that 
they are not liable to injury from any object 
falling from an upper deck. As soon as 
possible after any serious accident to workers, 
the employer must make a report to the 
Inspector of Ships’ Tackle at the port where 
the accident happened or, if there is no 
inspector, to the Chairman of the Board of 
Steamship Inspection. The register of ex- 
amination, testing, etc., of hoisting machinery 
and special gear required to be kept must be 
produced on demand of'an Inspector or other 
person authorized by the Minister. Disputes 
arising out of the regulations may be referred 
to the Minister of Transport whose decision 
is final. 

Radio regulations for ship stations issued 
under this Act and gazetted December 24, 
1988, specify the safety equipment necessary. 
For the protection of the radio operator it 
is provided that the ship’s radio station must 
be in the upper part of the ship in a position 
of the greatest possible safety and as high as 
practicable above the deepest load line. 
Storage batteries used in ship stations must 
be provided with adequate ventilation to the 
open air to prevent the discharge of fumes 
detrimental to the operator’s health. 

Ships compulsorily fitted with radiotelegraph 
installation must carry two operators in the 
case of passenger ships over 3,000 tons gross 
tonnage and cargo ships over 5,500 tons gross 
tonnage if these ships are being navigated 
more than eight hours a day. In all other 
cases where radiotelegraph installation is neces- 
sary one operator must be carried, 

Ship stations classified for purposes of 
handling public correspondence must carry one 
operator if more than eight hours a day watch 
is required. If the duration of radio service 
is continuous one operator must be a holder 
of a first-class radiotelegraph operator’s certifi- 
cate and the second a holder of a first or 
second class certificate. Where the watch does 
not exceed eight hours per day, the one opera- 
tor required on ship stations classified for pur- 
poses of handling public correspondence must 
have either a first or second-class certificate. 


Only persons holding Canadian certificates 
of proficiency in radio may work on ship sta- 
tions on vessels registered in Canada. How- 
ever, holders of certificates issued in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Telecommuni- 
cation Convention or under the law of any 
British country according similar privileges to 
Canadian operators, are entitled to act as 
operators of ships registered in Canada. 

Seven kinds of certificates in radio pro- 
ficiency are provided for, first, second and 
temporary second class radiotelegraph opera- 
tors’ certificates, watchers’ certificates, general 
and restricted radiotelephone operators’ certifi- 
cates and emergency certificates. The qualifi- 
cations required and the examinations to be 
taken are set out in regulations of November 
29, 1938, issued under the Radio Act, 1938. 
(Lasour Gazerrs, January, 1939, p. 55.) 


Alberta Licensing of Trades and 
Businesses Act, 1937 


General regulations setting out forms of 
application for licences and new orders fixing 
the fees for licences were made under this Act 
on December 9 as a result of a judgment of 
the Alberta Supreme Court upholding the 
validity of the 19387 Act but declaring ineffec- 
tive because it was unenforceable an order in 
council applying to the wholesale trade. 
(Lasour Gazette, January, 1939, p. 114.) 


All licences issued pursuant to the 1936 Act 
expire on March 31, 1939. Instead of applica- 
tion being made to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council as under the 1936 Act, the Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Industry is responsible 
for issue of licences. Slight changes have been 
made in definitions in some orders and the 
licence fees in the case of larger flour mills 
have been revised downward. The new orders 
which are practically identical with the former 
orders apply to the automotive industry, 
auctioneers, bakers, barbers, cleaners and dyers, 
flour and feed millers and meat packers, 
funeral directors, hawkers and pedlars, junk 
dealers, photo finishers, commercial printers, 
restaurants, retail and wholesale establishments 
and trade schools, 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Following a 1938 amendment in this Act 
which allows the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to prohibit any person engaging in a 
trade designated as one to which the Act 
applies in any area designated for the pur- 
pose unless he holds a certificate of pro- 
ficiency for that area, an order in council of 
December 1 designates certain trades as those 
to which the Act apples throughout the prov- 
ince. These trades, which were formerly 
designated by special orders, and examinations 
and licences provided for, include barbers, elec- 
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tricians, gas and steam fitters, plumbers and 
mechanics engaged in electric or acetylene gas 
welding, in the construction, building and 
repair of automobile engines, internal com- 
bustion engines, motor vehicles, boilers, re- 
frigerating machines, refrigerators, steam 
engines or radios. ‘The order prohibits any 
person from engaging in these trades in any 
part of the province unless he holds a certifi- 
cate of proficiency in respect of the trade issued 
pursuant to the Act. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship Act 


An order in council of January 6 brings the 
trade of druggist within the scope of the Act. 


Ontario Public Health Act 


An order in council of December 16, 1938, 
respecting the manufacture of wine, stipulates 
that the Minister may order a wine manufac- 
turer to maintain satisfactory ventilation and 
sanitary conditions in his premises and to pro- 
vide, in addition to an opening of sufficient 
size at the top of the wine storage tanks, a 
“man hole” near the bottom for protection of 
workers and ito facilitate washing. Sanitary 
conditions must be satisfactory to the inspector 
who has right of entry at any time. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


An amendment in Order 18 concerning 
funeral casket manufacture (LaBour GAZETTE, 
1938, p. 1852) in effect from December 17, 
1938, decreases the rates of pay for men 
working in the furniture department. The 
new rates are: in Zone I a 35 cents hourly 
average and a minimum of 25 cents, and in 
Zone II an average rate of 25 cents with 
a 20 cent minimum. 

Orders 21, 22, 23 and 24 of the Fair Wage 
Board ‘applying to the leather industry, brick 
and tile manufacture, taverns, and the manu- 
facture of doors, sashes and wood building 
products respectively, have been gazetted 
and are to remain in force for 12 months from 
date of publication and for another 12 months 
if no orders to the contrary are issued. The 
Order governing taverns was published on 
January 21 and the other three on December 
31. All the orders stipulate that, where not 
incompatible, the provisions of Order 4 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1938, p. 512) are to 
apply to the industries covered by them. 

For the purpose of fixing wage-rates, all 
but the order governing taverns divide the 
province into zones. The Board may transfer 
a municipality from one zone to another or 
exempt it from the order altogether. 

The first three orders, like Order 4, prohibit 
the reduction of wages of employees who 
were, on January 1, 1938, receiving a higher 


rate than that fixed by the order unless the 
rate set by the latter is at least $200 a month. 

Workers are divided into different categories 
and minimum wage rates are fixed for each 
category applicable to the specified number 
of hours. In most cases overtime rates of 
time and a half must be paid for work 
beyond these hours. In taverns the rate is 
time and a quarter. Overtime worked by 
stationary engineers is governed by Order 6 
(LasourR GAZETTE, 1938, p. 624). In the 
leather industry, “overtime” includes work 
on Sundays and holidays, except for watch- 
men. In brick and tile manufacture, in 
taverns and in wood products, overtime is 
defined as time in excess of the specified 
weekly hours, or in excess of a 10-hour day 
when weekly hours do not exceed the specified 
number, or in excess of a 12-hour day at any 
time. But it is stipulated that in brick and 
tile making extra work required to be done 
to make up for interruptions due to trouble 
with machinery or to force majeure is not 
to be considered overtime. 


LEATHER INDUSTRY 


Order 21 governs those engaged in tanning 
leather, currying hides and other operations 
with hides and leather. It divides the prov- 
ince into ‘three zones: Zone I, the Island of 
Montreal and Quebec City, and municipali- 
ties within a ten mile radius of either city; 
Zone II, any other towns with a population of 
10,000 or more; and Zone III, the remainder 
of the province. 

For office employees in this industry 
throughout the province, the rates apply to a 
working week of 55 hours. Beginners are to 
receive at least 15 cents an hour for the 
first year; during the second year they must 
be paid not less than 20 cents, 18 cents and 
17 cents in Zones I, II and III, respectively. 
In the third year, the minimum rates rise: 
to 25 cents, 22 cents and 21 cents. For 
messengers, the minimum hourly rate is 10 
cents for a week of 55 hours. 

Managers, foremen, overseers and others in 
supervisory positions may make agreements 
with the employer concerning wages, pro- 
vided that for a 72-hour week, they do not 
fall below $22 in Zone I, $20 in Zone II and 
$18 in Zone III. For the same work-week, 
watchmen must be paid not less than 25 cents 
an hour in Zones I and II and 20 cents in 
Zone III. Chauffeurs and drivers must be 
paid a minimum of 32 cents, 28 cents and 25 
cents in Zones IJ, II and III respectively, and 
their helpers at least 20 cents, 18 cents and 16 
cents for a 60-hour week. 

Stationary enginemen are governed as to 
wages and hours by Order 6 as indicated 
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above. Maintenance men, until the Board 
makes a special ruling, are to be paid wages 
according to a section in Order 4 covering 
wage-earners in occupations not classified. 
That section divides the province into 4 
zones, fixing hourly, weekly, monthly and 
yearly rates for each. The weekly rates apply 
to a 60-hour week. 

All other wage-earners in the leather indus- 
try are divided into three classes for each 
sex for which a minimum hourly rate is fixed 
in each zone, the regular rate applying to a 
55-hour week. Not less than 60 per cent are 
to be in Class A, at least 25 per cent in Class 
B and not more than 15 per cent in Class C. 
The minimum hourly rate for Class A is 40 
cents, 37 cents or 32 cents according to the 
zone. For Class B, the rates are 30 cents, 28 
cents and 23 cents and for Class C, 20 cents 
in Zones I and II and 16 cents in Zone III. 

Notwithstanding the provision in Order 4 
for a weekly rest day, workers in the beam 
house may work up to four hours on their 
weekly day of rest. 


Brick AND TILE MANUFACTURE 


Order 22 concerns workers engaged in the 
manufacture of bricks, building blocks, terra 
cotta tiles, farm tiles and all similar products. 
The order provides for two zone, Zone I 
including the Island of Montreal, Quebec City 
and municipalities within a ten mile radius 
of the two cities and Zone II, the remainder 
of the province. 

The minimum hourly rate fixed for batchers, 
kiln dischargers, locomotive engineers, kiln 
setters and dischargers, operators of concrete 
block machines, mixers, presses, brick machines, 
electric. cranes and shovels is 35 cents an hour 
in Zone I and 314 cents in Zone II. Unless 
the Board makes a special ruling to the 
contrary these rates are also to apply to main- 
tenance men. Shovel operators are to re- 
ceive 45 cents in Zone I and 40°5 cents in 
Zone II and machinists 44 cents or 40 cents. 
Minimum rates of 30 cents and 27 cents an 
hour are fixed for screen operators, transfer 


operators, dry press truckers, moulders, 
machine operator helpers, truck loaders, 
hopper men, brakemen, pitmen, chauffeurs 


and drivers, dryer firemen, coal men, labourers 
and other workers not specified. For con- 
crete wheelers and operators of pug mills, 
rolls and pens, the minimum is 32 cents in 
Zone I and 29 cents in Zone II. Off bearer 
operators, brick burners and gas makers must 
be paid 33 cents in Zone I and 30 cents in 
Zone II; day watchmen 27 cents or 24 cents 
an hour. For night watchmen weekly rates of 
$20 and $18 are set for Zones I and II, re- 
spectively. Messengers are to be paid 15 


cents an hour. The wages of stationary en- 
ginemen are governed by Order 6. 

For office workers in the industry hourly, 
weekly, monthly and yearly minima are 
fixed, the rates being in Zone I, 25 cents, $12, 
$52 and $625 respectively, and in Zone II and 
in Quebec City, 224 cents, $10.80, $47 and $560. 

As in the order concerning the leather indus- 
try, managers, etc., may contract with the 
employer for the salary or wages to be paid 
but the weekly rate may not fall below $22 
in Zone I and $20 in Zone II. 

The weekly hours to which the minimum 
rates apply in the case of brick burners, gas 
makers, dryer firemen, coal men, day and night 
watchmen are 84; for maintenance men, chauf- 
feurs and drivers, 72; city office workers and 
city messengers 48 hours; and all other classes 
covered by the order, including office workers 
and messengers, 60 hours. The provision in 
Order 4 that a worker required to wait on the 
premises must be paid for the time so spent 
is declared not to apply to the brick and tile 
industry. 

According to Order 4, piece workers must 
receive for each period specified the minimum 
rate but Order 22 permits the employer at any 
time to modify the piece rates, provided he 
notifies the Board. The latter has power to 
establish piece rates if there is abuse in the 
matter of piece work. The weekly day of rest 
provided for by Order 4 may, in the case of 
watchmen, brick burners, dryers and dryer fire- 
men not be granted but the employer must 
compensate for this by allowing holidays dur- 
ing the week. 

In addition to the deductions from wages 
allowed by Order 4, the employer may deduct 
the rent for houses he leases to his workers. 
Wages must be paid at least fortnightly. 


TAVERNS 


Order 23 applying to taverns in Montreal, 
in the cities and towns on the Island of Mont- 
real and within a five-mile radius of the Island, 
divides the employees into four classes: bar- 
tenders, waiters, cleaners and temporary em- 
ployees of these three classes. Bartenders are 
to receive at least 35 cents an hour if regu- 
larly employed and 43 cents for temporary em- 
ployment. All cleaners, whether employment 
is permanent or not, and waiters in regular 
employment receive not less than 25 cents an 
hour. Waiters employed temporarily are en- 
titled to 32 cents an hour. 

These wage-rates relate to a work-week of 
54 hours with overtime at the rate actually 
paid increased by one-quarter. 

Unless he has refused to work a bar-tender 
or waiter called to work must be paid for at 
least three hours. The same rule applies also 
to cleaners temporarily employed. When a 
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bar-tender or waiter is required to work for 
less than 30 hours in a week he is to be paid 
the minimum rate increased by one-quarter. 
Exceptions to this punitive rate are permitted 
in the same cases as allowed by Order 4, in- 
cluding special regulations and in cases where 
the wage-rate received by an employee on 
January 1, 1938, is made the minimum by the 
Order and is at least 15 per cent higher than 
the prescribed rate. 

Every wage-earner is entitled to an hour’s 
rest after six consecutive hours’ work. No 
females may work as waiters and only the wife 
and daughters of the proprietor may act as 
bar-tenders. 


MANUFACTURE OF Doors, WINDOW SASHES, ETC. 


Order 24 governs the manufacture of wooden 
works to be incorporated in buildings such as 
mouldings, stairways, radiator covers, mantel- 
pieces, beams, wall fixtures, show-cases and. cup- 
boards; also wooden doors and sashes and any 
similar work or products. 

This order divides the provinces into three 
zones: Zone I, the Island of Montreal, Quebec 
City and municipalities within a ten mile 
radius of either; Zone II, establishments in 
other municipalities of 5,000 or more employ- 
ing at least 10 wage-earners during at least six 
months of the year; Zone III, all other estab- 
lishments. 

Apprentices in the industry must serve four 
years including all time spent in work in any 
establishment subject to the order. The num- 
ber of apprentices must not exceed one for 
every six wage-earners employed in the same 
establishment excluding special classes. of 
workers. For the first year, an apprentice 
must be paid not less than 15 cents an hour; 
for the second year, 20 cents, 18 cents and 17 
cents in Zones IJ, II and III respectively; for 
the third year, 25 cents, 22 cents and 21 cents, 
and for the fourth year, 32 cents, 28 cents and 
25 cents depending on the zone. The last 
mentioned are also the minimum rates for 
labourers, chauffeurs, drivers and their helpers. 
Apprentices must be between 16 and 25 years 
of age and a record of apprenticeship is to be 
kept. 

Office employees with less than one year’s 
experience are to receive a minimum of 17 
cents an hour in Zone I and 15 cents in Zones 
II and III. With more than one but less than 
two years’ experience, they are entitled to 20 
cents, 18 cents or 17 cents according to the 
zone. ‘Those with over two years’ experience 
receive at least 25 cents, 224 cents or 20 cents 
an hour. The minimum for messengers is 10 
cents an hour. 

Managers, foremen, etc., may also in this 
industry agree with their employers on the 
rates they are to receive but the minimum is 
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$22 weekly in Zone I, $20 in Zone II and $18 
in Zone III. Watchmen in Zones I and II 
receive 25 cents an hour and in Zone III, 20 
cents. Maintenance men and _=6 stationary 
enginemen have the same conditions as in 
the leather industry. Measurers or scalers 
must be paid 40 cents, 38 cents or 35 cents 
an hour according to the zone. The hourly 
rates fixed for wage-earners other than those 
mentioned are 38 cents, 34 cents and 32 cents 
in Zones I, II and III, respectively. 

These minimum rates apply to a 60-hour 
week in the case of chauffeurs, drivers and 
their helpers, managers, foremen, etc.; to a 
56-hour week in the case of maintenance men, 
and to a 50-hour week for all other classes in 
the industry except watchmen and stationary 
engineers. Overtime as indicated above must 
be paid beyond these hours. Watchmen may 
be employed for 72 hours a week and sta- 
tionary engineers are governed by Order 6. 
Embodied in this order is the provision of 
Order 4 that a workman called to work must 
be paid for at least three hours unless he has 
refused to work. 


Quebec Electricians Act 


A regulation under the Electricians and 
Electrical Installations Act in force from 
December 31, 1938, has to do with apprentice- 
ship. It adds to regulations made on Sep- 
tember 3, 1933, a section providing that an 
apprentice preparing himself for a moving- 
picture machine operator’s “D” licence must 
be registered by the board of examiners. The 
board is to furnish him with an apprentice- 
ship booklet in which each employer enters 
the date of commencement of work and the 
leaving date if necessary. 

Apprenticeship is to be for at least one 
year, at the end of which the candidate may 
apply to undergo an examination before the 
board with which he may register on pay- 
ment of 25 cents. The existing by-laws pro- 
vide that the Canadian Electrical Code is 
to serve as a basis for examination for elec- 
tricians’ licences and in order to obtain a 
journeyman electrician’s licence an appren- 
tice may be asked by the board to qualify 
on both a practical and theoretical examina- 
tion. 


Quebec Pipe-Mechanies’ Act 


Amendments were made on December 22 
last in the regulations issued under this Act 
on May 16, 1934, which replaced those made 
on June 27, 1933. (Labour Gazette, 1933, p. 
702). <A further classification of licences for 
contractors and workers is provided for. Con- 
tractors licences are classified as ordinary 
licences for commerciai work and licences for 
special technical work in a particular in- 
dustry. There are four grades for journey- 
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men’s licences, two related to each of the 
contractor’s licences. After four years’ ap- 
prenticeship and on passing an examination, 
&® man recelves an improver’s licence for 
one year, then by passing a second exam- 
ination he may qualify for a journeyman’s 
licence for ordinary commercial work or for 
technical work in a particular industry accord- 
ing to the training he has had. In addition, 
there is a licence for journeymen charged 
with looking after the plumbing, heating, 
refrigerating and sprinkling works in certain 
public buildings and industrial establishments. 

An apprentice must be at least 16 years of 
age. A new section provides that an “appren- 
ticeship booklet” issued at the same time as 
the apprentice’s licence and containing the 
record of his employment is to be kept by 
the employer as long as the apprentice is 


with him and then returned to the appren- 
tice. ; 

A contractor employing three journeymen 
may also employ an improver. If he em- 
ploys five journeymen, he may employ a 
second improver and one for each five there- 
after. No change is made in the fees charged 
for licences. 


Quebec Public Building Safety Act 


An amendment of December 22 in the 
safety regulations of May 15, 1914, for per- 
sons washing windows from the outside allows 
the use of either safety-belts or a solidly built 
platform balcony designed to prevent acci- 
dents, It is no longer necessary to have 
both. The anchors or hooks required by an 
amendment of September 15, 1938, are neces- 
sary only when there is no safety platform. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 19338 


HE British Columbia Legislature, which 
was in session from October 25 to 
December 9, 1938, enacted a number of 
measures of labour interest including new 
statutes dealing with superannuation of 
municipal and certain other public employees, 
the regulation of public utilities and assistance 
to municipalities in respect of certain public 
works. Laws were amended relating to work- 
men’s compensation, coal mines, apprentice- 
ship, trade schools, hours of labour in fire 
departments, conciliation and arbitration im 
industrial disputes, mechanics’ liens and the 
determination of residence of beneficiaries 
for purposes of relief and social assistance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to raise the scale of benefits and to 
extend the scope of the provision relating to 
compensation in case of accidents happening 
outside of the Province when the workman is 
a resident of the Province and the nature 
of the employment is such that it requires 
him to be both within and without the 
Province. Formerly compensation was pay- 
able only if the accident happened on a 
steamboat, ship or vessel or on a railway. 
It is now payable if the accident happens on 
an aeroplane, flyimg machine, truck, bus or 
other vehicle used in transportation of pas- 
sengers or freight. 

The increased compensation scale is to 
apply only to accidents occurring after Janu- 
ary 1, 1939. Burial expenses are now payable 
up to $125 instead of $100 and compensation 
to a widow or invalid widower has been in- 
creased from $35 to $40 per month. Payments 


in respect of children under 16 and invalid 
children over that age remain at $7.50 per 
month, but the maximum total compensation 
payable to a widow or invalid widower with 
children is raised from $65 to $70. A similar 
increase is made in the maximum total in 
cases where the workman leaves dependent 
parents in addition to a widow or invalid 
widower or orphan children. In eases of dis- 
ability, the amount of compensation payable 
is increased from 623 per cent to 66% per 
cent of the workman’s average earnings. 


Another amendment relates to the disposal 
of surplus funds accumulated by reason of the 
lower rate of benefit paid to alien dependents 
residing in countries where the cost of living 
is lower than in Canada. Such surplus is to 
be used to pay an additional sum to each 
dependent widow to increase her compensation 
to $40 per month and to pay the sum of 
$7.50 per month to each dependent child under 
16 years of age and to each invalid child over 
that age and $15 per month to each orphan 
child under 16 (or over if an invalid) in 
cases where such persons, by reason of the 
limitations on total compensation imposed by 
the Act, are not receiving the compensation 
to which they would otherwise be entitled. 
Formerly such surplus was to be distributed 
every six months, and payments made there- 
from to dependent children under 16 years of 
age resident in Canada sufficient to bring 
their compensation up to the amount to which 
they would have been entitled except for the 
limitations above mentioned. After such 
dependent children were provided for, any 
undistributed accumulation was to be applied 
to increase the sum payable to dependent 
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widows residing in Canada, to increase pro 
tanto their monthly payments up to but not 
exceeding $50 per month and to children de- 
pendents residing in Canada up to but not 
exceeding $10 per month for each child. The 
remainder was to be applied to increasing 
compensation to other dependents, such in- 
crease not to exceed 50 per cent of the pre- 
vious award and any amount remaining was 
to be added to the undistributed accumulation 
available for distribution during the next six 
months’ period. 
Coal Mines 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act was 
amended to provide that, without affecting 
the rights of persons employed in the mine 
as otherwise provided for in the Act, such 
persons may select one of their number to 
accompany the mine manager or inspector on 
an inspection following an unusual occurrence 
or a fatal accident. 


Apprenticeship and Trade Schools 


The Apprenticeship Act was amended with 
reference to the employment of minors in 
trades designated as within the Act. As 
formerly a minor under 16 years of age may 
be employed in a designated trade under a 
contract of apprenticeship which was in effect 
prior to the coming into force of the Act or 
before the designation of the trade as a trade 
to which the Act applies or under a con- 
tract made under the Act. A new provision 
forbids employment of a minor 16 years of 
age or over in a designated trade except under 
certain conditions. Where employment is 
preliminary to entering into a contract of 
apprenticeship under the Act and he has 
obtained a written permit in prescribed form 
from the director, such a minor may be em- 
ployed for a period or periods which may 
not, unless an extension is granted by the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee, exceed 
a total of three months. When the com- 
mittee grants an extension, which it may do 
as often as it thinks proper, the director is to 
issue a permit extending the period of em- 
ployment for such additional time as may 
be approved by the committee. Where a 
minor 16 years of age or over has entered 
into a contract of apprenticeship in accord- 
ance with the Act, he may be employed in a 
designated trade during the term of appren- 
ticeship and when he has completed such 
term he may be employed in the trade in 
which he has served his apprenticeship. The 
provisions relating to minors do not apply to 
common labourers nor to minors who, before 
the coming into force of the principal Act, 
completed the period of apprenticeship 
customary in the designated trade. 
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An amendment in the Trade Schools Regu- 
lation Act provides a penalty for failure to 
comply with regulations under the Act. The 
maximum penalty is, in the case of a cor- 
poration, $500 and, in the case of a natural 
person, $250 and, in default of payment, 
imprisonment for not more than three months. 


Hours of Labour—Fire Departments 


The Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act 
was amended to make it apply to every 
municipality and every place in which there 
is a paid fire department or a paid fire 
brigade. “A paid fire department” or “paid 
fire brigade” is defined as a fire brigade of 
which, exclusive of the fire chief, one or 
more members are in receipt of remuneration 
for full-time service. Formerly the Act 
applied only to the Cities of Vaneouver, Vic- 
toria and New Westminster. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


Clauses relating to collective bargaining 
in the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1937, were amended to provide that if 
the majority of the employees of an employer 
were, on December 7, 1938, organized in a 
trade union, it shall be lawful for such em- 
ployees to bargain collectively with their 
employer through the officers of such union. 
Where employees were not so organized on 
that date, collective bargaining is to be con- 
ducted, as formerly, through representatives of 
employees duly elected by a majority vote of 
the employees affected. An employer refus- 
ing to bargain with employees as provided by 
the Act is liable, as heretofore, to a penalty 
not exceeding $500 for each offence. 


A private member’s Bill, which failed to 
pass, would have amended the Act to declare 
it lawful for “members of an organization of 
employees to conduct such bargaining through 
the organization and through the duly chosen 
officers of such organization” and would have 
required, under the penalty in the Act, every 
employer to “recognize and bargain collec- 
tively with the members of a trade union 
representing the majority choice of the em- 
ployees eligible for membership in said trade 
union.” Where no such organization existed an 
employer would have been required to 
“recognize and bargain collectively with repre- 
sentatives of employees duly elected by a 
majority vote of employees affected.” The Bill 
would also have prohibited a change in wages 
or hours being made effective without the 
consent of the employees or a strike or lock- 
out after an application had been made for 
appointment of a Conciliation Commissioner, 
instead of prior to such application, as at 
present. A further change would have been 
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the repeal of those clauses requiring applica- 
tion for a Conciliation Commissioner to be 
made by the party proposing the change in 
wages or hours and prohibiting the parties 
doing anything in the nature of a suspension 
of work pending application for the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner. 


Mechanics’ Liens 


A change in the Mechanics’ Lien Act pro- 
vides that an affidavit of lien may be made 
by the claimant or his agent not only as to 
facts within the personal knowledge of the 
person making the affidavit but, also, if such 
person gives the source of his information 
and states that he believes the facts to be 
true, as to facts of which such person is 
informed. 


Relief and Assistance—Residence 
Qualifications 


Amendments in the Residence and Re- 
sponsibility Act include the addition of a 
clause defining “social assistance” as aid in 
money or in kind granted to a person on 
account of his needy circumstances to provide 
him with the necessities of life, by the 
Government of the Dominion or of the Prov- 
ince or by any municipality, in the form of 
unemployment relief, poor relief, mothers’ 
allowance, pension on account of old-age 
or blindness, maintenance of a neglected 
child, war veterans’ unemployment assistance, 
or in pursuance of any other public measure 
to aid destitute persons, or that is granted to 
a person by any private association or agency 
designated for purposes of this clause by the 
board of arbitration established under the 
Act; also care provided for any person in any 
institution or foster-home catering to the 
needs of the indigent, sick, or infirm, wholly 
or partially at the public expense or at the 
expense of any private association or agency 
designated for that purpose by the board of 
arbitration where such person is unable to 
meet the charges for such care. 

The section which provides that time during 
which a person has lived in a local area in 
an institution supported wholly or partly by 
public funds or in a monastery, convent or 
similar institution or in a foster-home where 
he is maintained at public expense, shall not 
be deemed to be a period of residence in that 
area, was amended to add time spent within 
a work camp operated by the Dominion or 
Provincial Government as an unemployment 
relief or youth training project. This section 
does not apply in the case of a person who is 
a regular member of the paid staff, such as 
manager, director, or foreman, graduate nurse, 
orderly, skilled mechanic or office worker of 


the institution, foster-home or work camp in 
which he lives or to the first three months of 
the period during which a person lives as a 
patient in a hospital. 

Another amendment relates to a person 
who has moved from one local area to another. 
Such person, upon compliance with the con- 
ditions prescribed by the regulations, is to 
be granted by the local authority of the area 
to which he has moved, unemployment or 
poor relief or any form of social assistance 
administered by that local authority on the 
same terms and conditions as residents of that 
local area unless the regulations provide to the 
contrary. As formerly the costs of such assist- 
ance, exclusive of the costs of administration, 
are to be payable by the local area of which 
such person is a resident. 


Motor Vehicles 


The Municipal Act was amended by the 
addition of a clause enabling municipal coun. 
cils to pass by-laws for regulating and licensing 
motor vehicles carrying passengers and plying 
for hire in the municipality, and their owners, 
drivers and attendants, and for suspending 
or cancelling such licences. 


Municipal Employees’ Pensions 


The Municipal Superannuation Act, which 
will come into force on April 1, 1939, re- 
peals the Superannuation Act passed in 1921. 
The repealed Act applied to employees of 
municipalities, school boards, and _ private 
employers who made agreements with their 
employees to take advantage of the Act. The 
new law does not relate to employment in 
private industry. It applies to employees, 
other than pensionable teachers, of munici- 
palities and school boards which had adopted 
the provisions of the former Act or which 
adopt those of the new statute by a two- 
thirds majority of the council or board; to 
every person paid by the municipality and 
appointed to office by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council and to whom the Act is de- 
clared to apply by by-law of the municipal 


council; to employees, other than casual 
workers, of the Greater Vancouver Water 
District and the Vancouver and _ Districts 


Joint Sewerage and Drainage Board; and to 
hospital employees, except casual employees, 
to whom the Act is declared to be applicable 
by the Provincial Secretary and on the 
joint request of the governing authority of 
the hospital and a majority of its employees. 

Provision is made for revising the allow- 
ances granted under the earlier statute to 
municipal and school employees to bring them 
into line with the new Act and for trans- 
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ferring an employee’s contribution to his new 
account, if he desires that to be done. 

Under the new Act a Municipal Super- 
annuation Fund is to be established made up 
of contributions from employers and em- 
ployees. The employee’s contribution is 4 
per cent of salary to be deducted by the em- 
ployer and paid by him to the Commissioner 
of Municipal Superannuation appointed under 
the Act. The employee may make a larger 
contribution after giving a written notice 
to that effect. The employer’s contribution is 
7 per cent of the aggregate salaries of em- 
ployees to whom the Act applies but the 
rate may be reduced if the state of the fund 
permits. The actuarial solvency of the Fund 
is to be maintained and if necessary advances 
may be made from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund to be repaid without interest when 
there is a surplus of contributions over ex- 
penses. 

Employees, other than policemen and fire- 
men, are entitled to a superannuation allow- 
ance at the minimum age of 60 years or the 
maximum of 65 years, in the case of men, 
or the minimum of 55 or the maximum of 60 
years, in the case of women. In calculating 
an employee’s length of service, the total 
number of months worked is to be divided by 
12, the resulting number being deemed to be 
the number of years of service. The maxi- 
mum retiring age does not apply to police 
magistrates but they are entitled to an allow- 
ance at 65, unless disabled at an earlier age. 
For firemen and policemen, the minimum re- 
tiring age is 55 years and the maximum 60. 
The Act is not to apply to any person who is 
over 30 when he enters employment except in 
the case of professional and executive officers 
or, in other special cases, with the approval 
of the Commissioner. 


An employee may not remain in service 
after reaching the maximum retiring age, 
but except in the case of firemen and police- 
men this provision will not come into oper- 
ation until April 1, 1942. Except with written 
approval of the Commissioner, an employee 
who has reached the minimum retiring age 
may not be retired before reaching the maxi- 
mum retiring age. These provisions do not, 
however, prevent an employer from retiring 
an employee who has reached the maximum 
retiring age. No employee who enters service 
after the commencement of the Act is en- 
titled to superannuation unless he has served 
at least 20 years prior to reaching the maxi- 
mum retiring age. Any person in service at 
the commencement of the Act who cannot 
complete his 20 years’ service prior to reach- 
ing the maxmium retiring age is not en- 
titled to superannuation until he reaches that 


age except on the ground of total and 
permanent disability. In determining an em- 
ployee’s period of service, all service rendered 
to any employer to whom this Act or the 
former Act applied is to be taken into 
account. 


The superannuation allowance consists of 
two parts, a service pension provided from the 
contributions of the employer and a retire- 
ment annuity purchased by the contributions 
of the employee. The service pension is & 
minimum amount on the single life plan of 
$360 per annum for 20 years of service or 3 
proportional amount in the case of an em- 
ployee who was in the service at the com- 
mencement of the Act and who attains the 
maximum retiring age without completing 20 
years’ service. An additional service pension 
on the single life plan is payable to men 
other than firemen and policemen and to 
women at the rate of one dollar per annum 
for each month of service over 20 years and 
to firemen and policemen at the rate of $13.50 
per annum for each complete year of service 
over 20 years and, in the case of additional 
service less than a complete year, $1.10 per 
annum for each complete month of such addi- 
tional service. The retirement annuity is 
such amount as the employee’s contributions 
will provide according to prescribed tables 
and the plan selected. 


The superannuation allowance may be 
granted on the single life plan, payable for 
the life of the employee, or on the single life 
guaranteed plan, payable for the life of the 
employee or for a term of not less than five 
years certain, whichever is longer, or on the 
joint life and last survivor plan payable during 
the joint life of the employee and any person 
nominated by him prior to the granting of 
the allowance and during the life of the sur- 
vivor or such combination of these two plans 
as the contributor, with the approval of the 
Commissioner, may request. Where no selec- 


tion is made the allowance is to be on the 


single life guaranteed plan for a term of ten 
years certain. In the case of an allowance 
on the single life guaranteed plan for a term 
of years certain, provision may be made that, 
if the beneficiary dies before the expiration 
of the term, the allowance may be paid for 
the remainder of the term to a _ person 
nominated by the employee prior to the 
granting of the allowance. In such case if the 
person nominated survives the beneficiary the 
allowance does not form part of the estate 
of the beneficiary. 

An employee who becomes totally and 
permanently disabled, before reaching his 
minimum retiring age is entitled to receive 
during disability an allowance on the single 
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life plan comprising one-half of the service 
pension, computed on the single life plan, 
which the employer would have had to pro- 
vide had the employee remained in the ser- 
vice until his minimum retiring age, together 
with a uniform annual increase for each 
year of service of one-half of the service 
pension divided by the difference between the 
employee’s minimum pension age and _ his 
age at the time he entered the service, and 
one-half of the retirement annuity computed 
on the single life plan, which the employee’s 
contributions would have provided if he had 
remained in service until his minimum retiring 
age, together with a uniform annual increase 
for each year of service of one-half of the 
retirement annuity divided by the difference 
between the employee’s minimum retiring 
age and his age on entering the service. Such 
disability allowance may be granted on any 
of the plans given above for superannuation 
allowances. .In cases of total and permanent 
disability arising out of and in the course of 
his employment, an employee is eligible as 
from the date of entering employment to re- 
ceive that part of the disability allowance 
consisting of one-half of the service pension 
provided from the employer’s contributions; 
plus the annual increase; in cases of dis- 
ability not so arising he is not eligible to re- 
ceive that part of the disability allowance 
unless disability commences after he has 
served for at least ten years under this Act 
or under the former Act and this Act. 

In case of death before superannuation, an 
allowance is granted on the single life plan to 
any dependent relative who applies therefor, 
who is not in receipt of a pension under the 
Old Age Pension Act and who has been 
nominated by the employee in writing and 
with the approval of the Commissioner. If 
there is no such relative the allowance is to 
be granted to the widow of the employee. 
The allowance consists of one-half of the ser- 
vice pension, computed on the single life plan, 
which would have been provided from the 
employer’s contributions had the employee 
lived to minimum retiring age and one-half 
of the retirement annuity which the employee’s 
contributions would have provided had he 
lived to minimum retiring age. Where the 
allowance is granted to a widow or female 
relative, the portion provided by the em- 
ployer’s contributions ceases in the event of 
her remarriage or marriage. Where, on the 
death of a person to whom an allowance 
is granted under the above provision, the 
amount in the employee’s_ contributory 
account at the time of his death exceeds the 
aggregate of the payments made to such per- 
son arising from that account, the amount 
of the excess is to be paid to the personal 
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representatives of the employee. Where the 
employee dies, except from accidental causes, 
within five years of the date on which he 
entered service no dependant’s allowance 
is payable. 

An employee dismissed after completing 
20 years’ service and before reaching his 
minimum retiring age, is entitled, on reaching 
that age, to an allowance from the em- 
ployer’s contributory account equivalent to 
the service pension which would have been 
payable to him from that account had he 
retired in the ordinary way but such allow- 
ance is not payable to a person who is en- 
titled to a service pension in respect of ser- 
vice with another employer under the Act. 

An employee resigning or dismissed before 
reaching his minimum retiring age is en- 
titled to a refund of the amount at the credit 
of his contributory account but he may leave 
it in the Fund until he reaches his minimum 
retiring age, in which case he is then entitled 
to the retirement annuity which his contri- 
butions will provide granted in the same 
manner as retirement annuities of those re- 
tiring in the usual way. 

Subject to the provisions relating to de- 
pendants’ allowances, if an employee dies 
before being granted a superannuation allow- 
ance, the amount at his credit is to be paid to 
any person nominated by him in writing and 
if there is no such person to the widow or, 
failing nominee or widow, to the personal 
representative of the employee. Where such 
amount is payable to a person nominated by 
the employee or to his widow, it 1s not to be 
subject to the control of the creditors of the 
employee or form part of his estate. 

Superannuation allowances are to be paid 


“monthly and may not be assigned, charged 


or attached by process in any Court. Where 
the employee has been granted an allowance 
on the single life plan guaranteed for a term 
of years certain he may bequeath it in the 
event of his death for the remainder of the 
term. 

A superannuate may engage in paid work 
for any employer but where the aggregate of 
his monthly service pension and his monthly 
salary exceeds $100, if he is married, or 
$75, in the case of a single person, widow, or 
widower, the service pension provided by the 
former employer is to be reduced by the 
amount of the excess. Nothing in the Act 
is to prevent an employer from  supple- 
menting a superannuation allowance. 

The Act is to be administered by the Pro- 
vincial Secretary who is to report to the 
Legislature within 15 days after the opening 
of each session. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is to appoint a Commissioner of 
Municipal Superannuation and not more than 
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three trustees of the Fund. An actuary is to 
be employed by the Commissioner to make 
valuations of the assets and liabilities under 
the Act of each employer three years and six 
years after the date of commencement of the 
Act and quinquennially thereafter. The Act 
is not to affect the right of any employer to 
dismiss any person. The Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, may make regulations for carrying 
out the Act, including the manner of making 
application for allowance, inspection of pay- 
rolls, reports to be made by employers and 
the rate of interest to be allowed in respect 
of contributions of employers and employees. 


Public Utilities 


The Public Utilities Act provides for a 
commission of three members to regulate cer- 
tain public utilities including railways, street 
railways, tramways or ferries, toll-bridges, 
telephone and telegraph services, production 
and sale of gas, electricity or steam, public 
water supply and transportation of persons or 
property by motor vehicle. “Public utility” 
does not include services furnished by a muni- 
cipality within its own boundaries; services or 
commodities furnished by any person to his 
employees or tenants, when such services or 
commodities are not resold; the Greater Van- 
couver Water District; any Improvement Dis- 
trict or Water-users’ community constituted 
under the Water Act; a person operating a 
taxicab; or the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way. ; 

The commission may make orders and 
regulations dealing with various matters, in- 
cluding equipment and safety devices and 
may require public utilities to file reports of 
accidents which endanger the safety, health 
or property of any person. A public utility 
recelving an order of the commission must 
notify forthwith each of its officers and ser- 
vants affected by delivering to him a copy of 
the order or by posting it in some con- 
spicuous place where his work or duties or 
some of them are to be performed. Any 
officer, agent or employee of a public utility 
who fails or refuses to furnish information or 
make a report when required by the com- 
mission to do so is liable to a penalty. 


Construction Industry 


The Municipal Improvements Assistance 
Enabling Act, 1938, which is retroactive to 
June 25, 1938, enables the Province to take 
advantage of the Dominion Municipal Im- 
provements Assistance Act, 1938. The latter 
Act (Lasour Gazertr, 1938, p. 893) authorizes 
the Dominion Minister of Finance to make 
loans, not exceeding in the aggregate $30,- 


000,000, to municipalities for the purpose of 
constructing or making extensions or improve- 
ments to or renewals of a municipal water- 
works system, gas plant, electric light system 
or other municipal project. One of the con- 
ditions of the loan is that the work is 
urgently needed and will assist in the relief of 
unemployment in the municipality. 

The British Columbia statute enables muni- 
cipalities in the Province, with the consent 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and on 
terms laid down by him, to enter into an 
agreement with the Dominion Minister of 
Finance to borrow, under the Dominion Act, 
the sums approved and to give security 
therefor. The Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil may, on the recommendation of the Pro- 
vincial Minister of Finance, approve an appli- 
cation by a municipality for a loan under the 
Dominion Act and of the project to be 
financed and may guarantee payment of inter- 
est on, and amortization of, the loan. If a 
municipality fails to make such payments, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may require 
the municipal council to pass a by-law to raise 
the necessary money by a tax on rateable land, 
or on rateable land and improvements, or he 
may appoint a receiver of the project financed 
out of the proceeds of the loan, or appoint a 
commissioner for the municipality. If the 
Dominion Minister of Finance grants a loan 
to any public body not included in the 
definition of a municipality, the public body 
and the Lieutenant-Governor in Council are 
to have the same powers as in relation to a 
loan granted under the Dominion Act. 


Credit Unions 


The Credit Unions Act, in force by Proc- 
lamation on January 31, 1939, provides for 
incorporation of credit unions for the pur- 
pose of raising a fund by subscriptions of 
the members and by other means provided in 
the Act and of making loans to its mem- 
bers. Any ten or more persons may submit 
a constitution and rules for a credit union to 
the Registrar of Companies who is to issue 
a certificate of incorporation if the constitu- 
tion and rules comply with the Act and if the 
Inspector of Credit Unions appointed under 
the Act is satisfied that the subscribers and 
proposed directors are residents of the Prov- 
ince and qualified to establish and conduct a 
credit union. 


The capital of a credit union is to consist 
of an unlimited number of shares of $5 each. 
The union may, by resolution of not less than 
three-fourths of the members entitled to vote, 
at a meeting called for the purpose, reduce 
its share capital in any way authorized by the 
Companies Act for the reduction of share 
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capital, with the sanction of the Court, and 
the provisions of the Companies Act are to 
apply to such reductions. The liability of a 
member is limited to the amount unpaid on 
the shares held by him. 

A credit union is to be managed by a board 
of at least five directors, who must be mem- 
bers. Every union must also have a credit 
committee of not less than three and a super- 
visory committee of three members. A 
director may be a member of the credit com- 
mittee, but neither a director nor a member 
of the credit committee may be a member of 
the supervisory committee. Directors and 
members of committees receive no remuner- 
ation. The supervisory committee must ex- 
amine the accounts of the union at least 
annually and report to the members. It must 
also make an inspection of the affairs of the 
union at least quarterly and may at such 
time audit the accounts. It may at any time 
call a general meeting to consider its report 
or any other matter. 

The credit committee is to supervise the 
loans, which may be made only to members 
and only for a provident, productive or 
merchandising purpose, but it may make a 
loan only if a majority of the committee is 
present at the meeting and unanimously 
approves the loan. No loan exceeding $100 
may be made without security and where 
security is required the committee may 
accept a note endorsed by the borrowing 
member or an assignment of his shares in, or 
of moneys deposited by him with, the credit 
union. Loans to a director or member of a 
credit committee or of a supervisory com- 
mittee, if the amount exceeds the total value 
of his shares and deposits, and loans to a 
credit union or co-operative association must 
be approved by at least two-thirds of the 
directors and the credit committee. Loans 
to credit unions and co-operative associations 
must also have the written consent of the 
Inspector. Interest on loans may not ex- 
ceed 1 per cent per month, inclusive of 
charges for making the loan, and is payable 
only on the unpaid balance. 

A credit union may receive from its mem- 
bers only money on deposit and may allow 
interest subject to conditions laid down in the 
Act, may borrow and raise money in such 
manner as it thinks fit, and in particular by 
the issue of debentures, and may secure pay- 
ment of such money by mortgage or charge 
on real or personal property, including sums 
unpaid on its shares. The total amount of 
such borrowings at any time outstanding may 
not exceed 25 per cent of its assets, exclusive 
of sums unpaid on its shares and of the value 
of property already mortgaged or charged. 
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In the apportionment of the net earnings, 
not less than 20 per cent must be set aside 
annually as a reserve fund until that fund is 
equal to 20 per cent of the share capital paid 
up at the date of the apportionment. A 
dividend may be paid of 6 per cent per 
annum or an amount recommended by the 
directors whichever is the less. Not more 
than 5 per cent of earnings may be devoted 
to the promotion of thrift and the propaga- 
tion of co-operative principles. After these 
payments are provided for, all or any portion 
of net earnings may be distributed among such 
members or such class of members as the 
union may, subject to its rules, determine. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
cancel the incorporation of a credit union for 
cause or where such union has less than ten 
members. He may also make regulations for 
carrying out the purposes of the Act in- 
cluding matters for which no provision or 
only partial provision has been made in the 
Act. 

Bills not Passed 


In addition to a Bill to amend the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act noted above, 
several Bills of labour interest were intro- 
duced but failed to pass. 

A Government Bill which was dropped 
would have amended the Hours of Work Act 
to enable the Board of Industrial Relations 
to investigate and deal with undertakings 
considered to be designed to defeat the pur- 
pose of the Act even in cases where the 
persons engaged in them were members of the 
same family. The Board would have been 
authorized to make a regulation declaring 
any party to such an undertaking to be an 
employer and the other parties his employees 
for purposes of the Act. 

A Bill respecting Industrial Settlements 
would have provided that whenever, by rea- 
son of the presence or operations of any 
factory, cannery, logging camp, mine, saw- 
mill or other manufacturing concern, there 
was a concentration of population, outside a 
municipality, of fifty or more persons in an 
area of one square mile or less, such area 
should be deemed to be a public settlement, 
its roads and streets public thoroughfares, and 
the employees of the person or company con- 
ducting the enterprise who lived on the 
property of the employer, whether in indi- 
vidual houses, bunk-houses or boarding- 
houses, to be tenants of the employer with all 
the rights and privileges of tenants. 

Other Bills introduced but not passed would 
have extended the Female Minimum Wage 
Act to include farm-labourers, . fruit-pickers 
and domestic servants, amended the Hospital 
Act to provide for an eight-hour day and 44- 
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hour week for nurses and other members of 
the staff with the exception of superinten- 
dents and revised the Woodmen’s Lien Act 
to require any logging operator who was not 
the owner of the land on which operations 
were being conducted to deposit with the 
Government Agent for the district and main- 
tain, during the continuance of the work, 
adequate security for the semi-monthly pay- 
ment of the wages of his employees. 


Resolution on Old Age Pensions 


On December 9 a resolution concerning old 
age pensions was agreed to in the following 
terms: 


Whereas it is becoming increasingly difficult 
for elderly persons to find employment; 


And whereas a large number of persons of all 
ages still seek profitable employment; 

And whereas the Government of British 
Columbia has urged upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment the desirability of reducing the age 
at which old-age pensions shall become payable; 


Therefore be it resolved, That this House 
commends the Government for the above-men- 
tioned representations to the Federal Govern- 
ment; 


And be it further resolved, That this House 
recommends to the Dominion Government that 
legislation be enacted to provide for: (1) a 
reduction of the age of eligibility for old-age 
pensions as soon as may be possible; and (2) 
the regulations under the Old-Age Pensions Act 
be modified to eliminate existing hardships en- 
countered by the aged people in obtaining pen- 
sions; and (3) initiate a national compulsory 
contributory insurance scheme for retirement 
allowances. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS OF PROVINCIAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


ECENTLY several provincial labour or- 

ganizations presented programs of pro- 
posed labour legislation to their respective 
governments. On December 21 the Saskat- 
chewan Provincial Executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada met the Sas- 
katchewan government; while on December 
30, a joint delegation of the Manitoba Pro- 
vincial Executive Committee of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Winnipeg Trades 
and Labour Council, and the Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, met the representatives of the 
Manitoba government. In the January issue 


of the Lasour Gazette the memoranda of 
proposed legislation presented to the Domin- 
ion Government by various national bodies 
were reviewed. 

(Owing to the limitation of space in this 
issue, summaries of the presentations of the 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba organizations 
only are presented herewith. Reviews of sub- 
missions to their respective governments by 
the Alberta Federation of Labour, the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour, the Ontario 
Executive of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress, and the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers will appear in the March issue.) 


Saskatchewan Provincial Executive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada 


The Provincial Executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada presented its 
memorandum of proposed labour legislation 
to the Saskatchewan government on Decem- 
ber 21, 19388. The delegation from the Pro- 
vincial Executive comprised Alex. M. Eddy, 
Saskatoon, Chairman; Albert Mose, Moose 
Jaw; Harry Davis, Prince Albert; and Alex. 
Cockrane, Regina, together with prominent 
workers in the trade union movement. Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet present to receive the 
delegation were Hon. W. J. Patterson, Premier; 
Hon. T. C. Davis, Attorney-General; Hon. 
J. M. Uhrich, Minister of Public Health; 
Hon. W. F. Kerr, Minister of Natural Re- 
sources; Hon. J. W. Estey, Minister of Edu- 
cation; Hon. J. G. Taggart, Minister of Agri- 
culture; Hon. R. J. M. Parker, Minister of 
Municipal Affairs; Hon. A. T. Proctor, Min- 
ister of Highways; and Hon. E. M. Culliton, 
Provincial Secretary. 


The following requests were made: 


That the Government institute a works 
program to relieve unemployment; establish- 
ment of regulations governing the wages and 
working conditions of bus and truck drivers; 
institution of a civic employees’ superannua- 
tion plan; amendments to the Industrial 
Standards Act with respect to materials used, 
and that some of the powers of the Commis- 
sion administering the Act be transferred to 
its advisory boards; amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to widen its scope 
so that all workers would be covered to give 
100 per cent compensation; also to increase 
children’s age limit to 18 years and increase 
the pension allowance to children and widows; 
amending the Fire Fighters’ Two-Platoon Act 
to make it applicable in cities of over 10,000 
population instead of cities of 15,000 as at 
present; amending the One Day’s Rest in 
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Seven Act to extend its jurisdiction to cover 
an area 5 miles from the city limits; inclus- 
ion of domestic workers under the Minimum 
Wage Act; standardization of school text 


books; workers representation on the Milk 
Control Board; establishing a permanent 
commission to handle all provincial labour 
legislation. 


Manitoba Executive Committee of the Trades and Labour Congress, 
Legislative Committees of the Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council, 
and Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


On Friday, December 30, 1938, a joint dele- 
gation of the Manitoba Provincial Executive 
Committee of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, the Legislative Committee 
of the Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council 
and the Legislative Committee of the Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods, submitted a 
memorandum of proposed legislation to the 
Manitoba government. Members of the 
Cabinet present were: Hon. W. R. Clubb, 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Ivan Schultz, Min- 
ister of Education, Hon. W. J. Major, At- 
torney-General and Hon. J. S. McDiarmid, 
Minister of Mines. 


The delegation consisted. of R. Hewitt, 
Chairman, R. C. McCutchan, D. 8S. Lyons, 
and L. V. Guberman of the Provincial Execu- 
tive Committee, with Grant McLeod, Joseph 
Starr, C. W. Foster and Charles Watson of 
the Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council 
Legislative Committee, and Messrs. Ross, 
McKechnie, Moore and Tisdale for the Rail- 
way ‘Transportation Brotherhoods. Messrs. 
Sorowski, Simpkin and Mrs, Miller of the 
Trades and Labour Council were also in at- 
tendance. 


The memorandum expressed the delega- 
tion’s appreciation of the provincial govern- 
ment’s action of last session, modifying the 
“Special Income Tax Act” and for the ex- 
tension of the “Fair Wage Act.” Reference 
was also made to the satisfactory adjustment 
of certain complaints which had been made 
to the provincial Department of Labour con- 
cerning the application of the “Act to Pre- 
vent Strikes and Lockouts.” 


Regulation of Commercial Highway Traffic 


Dealing with the question of regulation of 
commercial highway traffic, the memorandum 
advocated as it did in the submission of the 
previous year, viz: that any regulations 
formulated should be equitable as between 
the various forms of transportation, and uni- 
form throughout the Dominion as far as prac- 
ticable, in order to eliminate “destructive 
competition.” 

It was stated that existing regulations deal- 
ing with safety and efficiency of highway 
transport were “entirely inadequate as to ef- 
fective control and supervision, largely due 
to inefficient enforcement.” Expressing the 
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belief that “greater safety on our highways 
requires a higher standard of qualifications 
for operators of all motor vehicles,” the mem- 
orandum strongly urged the Government 
“that all operators of all motor vehicles be 
required to pass a qualifying physical ex- 
amination as to visual acuity, colour percep- 
tion and hearing, as the making of our streets 
and highways safe is entirely in the hands of 
the motorist.” 

The memorandum reaffirmed the delega- 
tion’s endorsation of the resolutions adopted 
at the 1935 Federal-Provincial Conference. 

The “fullest restriction” of the use of trucks 
on Sunday was urged, “because of the ad- 
ditional hazard caused by heavy passenger 
motor traffic on that day.” It was also sug- 
gested that the licence fees of trucks and 
buses be substantially increased; “also a 
division on an equitable basis with the muni- 
cipalities of all motor licence fees and gaso- 
line taxes”; that not more than one trailer 
be allowed to operate behind any commer- 
cial truck or bus; and that distinguishing 
lights be adopted for trucks carrying a trailer, 
etc. : 

The memorandum advocated the continu- 
ance of the policy of eliminating all level rail- 
way crossings and pending such action the 
erection of warning signals was recommended. 
It was also emphasized that the observance 
of warning and stop signals should be rigidly 
enforced. 

Wage Tax 


The delegation urged “ complete repeal” of 
wage taxation in the following terms: 

“Tt is nothing short of confiscation for a 
Government to extract a part of the wages of 
labour before those who have earned it have 
access to it. We have said repeatedly that 
nothing short of repealing this Act will meet 
the situation, or remove the hostility and hard- 
ship that now exists as a result of it. We 
earnestly urge the Government to reconsider 
its position in regard to this Act.” 


Provincial Income Tax Act 


The memorandum proposed that an amend- 
ment be made to the Income Tax Act pro- 
viding that the statutory exemption apply “to 
all dependent children regardless of age.” It 
was further advocated that the statutory ex- 
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emptions under the Act “should be the same 
as under the Dominion Income Tax Act in 
order to be uniform and that pensions should 
be exempt from all taxation when not in excess 
of $1,800 a year.” 


Health Insurance 


The memorandum expressed the delega- 
tion’s belief that “the time is most opportune 
to recommend action looking to the estab- 
lishment of a system of health insurance, keep- 
ing in mind the desirability of such legisla- 
tion later becoming national in its scope.” 
It was urged that the Government immedi- 
ately take the necessary steps to formulate 
and adopt legislation to this end. 


Unemployment 


Expressing the belief “that unemployment 
on the part of employables can and should be 
eliminated, at least temporarily, by means 
within the power of government to create 
employment” the following suggestions were 
submitted for the government’s consideration : 


1. A survey of all industries coming within 
the scope of the Province with the object 
of ascertaining the number of man-hours 
‘Ab employment that could be made available 

(a) The restriction of the hours of labour per 

week to a maximum number. 

(b) A statutory two weeks’ holidays with 

pay per annum for all workers. 

(c) A reduction in the pensionable age from 

70 to 60 years. 

(d) An increase of one year in the school 

leaving age. 


And the necessary legislation at the coming 

session of the Legislature to give effect to 
such of the above as may be deemed warranted 
asa means of making provision to guarantee 
the workers against any reduction in weekly 
or monthly earnings as a result of the lesser 
number of working hours. Even though such 
legislation was adopted with the provision that 
it would not be proclaimed until certain of the 
other Provinces were prepared to take similar 
steps, it would at least give a lead in the 
much desired and necessary direction. 
_ 2. Undertaking in co-operation with the 
Dominion Government, a program of slum- 
clearance and housing, making the fullest 
possible use of the Dominion Financing 
Scheme, as a means not only of creating em- 
ployment, but also of providing suitable and 
sanitary housing conditions for the people of 
this Province. We would, however, urge that 
in any such undertaking the following prin- 
ciples be embodied:— 


(a) All work under the program to be com- 
pensated at union rate of wages. 

(b) Organized Labour should be represented 
on all commissions that may be appointed 
in connection with the carrying out of 
the program. 


3. Undertaking. in co-operation with the 
Dominion Government a program of necessary 
public works, including reforestation, and the 
elimination of level crossings. 


Concerning relief, it was urged that the 
Government “adopt a more humane and a 
more economically sound attitude in the 
formulation of such regulations.” 


Right to Organize 


Stating that the “Strikes and Lockouts 
Act” did not afford the worker the necessary 
protection in the exercising of his right to 
organize, the delegation considered that “a 
special Act of the Legislature dealing speci- 
fically with the right to organize is the only 
method of affording the workers protection in 
the exercise of that right; making it man- 
datory for employers to enter into collective 
bargaining with the labour union selected by 
the majority of their employees, and pro- 
hibiting ‘company unions.’ ” 


Injunctions in Labour Disputes 


Protesting against the use of court injunc- 
tions in labour disputes the delegation’s 
memorandum recommended that the Govern- 
ment “give serious consideration to the 
enactment of legislation that will restrict and 
curtail the promiscuous issuance of in- 
junctions by local judges, until both sides 
in the dispute have been afforded an oppor- 
tunity to be heard.” 


Fair Wage Act 


Concerning the operation of the Manitoba 
Fair Wage Act it was stated that “experience 
since 1934 when the Act was amended to 
apply to private construction, shows that a 
certain class of builder has sought out and 
found loopholes which defeat the very pur- 
posecof the Act yn, 6. 

Continuing the memorandum declared: 


“With regard to the part of the Act as it 
applies to printing trades, barbering and dyeing 
and cleaning industry, we find from experience 
that as far as the barbering industry is con- 
cerned, that the Act has little or no effect as 
a remedy for the evils that it purports to 
remedy, for the reason that it fails to regard 
the prices charged by one-chair and smal] 
shops, as wages. To fulfil the purpose of the 
Act it will be not only necessary to establish 
a Fair Wage paid by the employing barber to 
his employees, but also to establish a fair 
price paid by the public to the employer, par- 
ticularly the small shop where the receipts 
from the public actually constitute his wages. 

“We would further respectfully urge that 
those engaged in the cutting of wood for 
domestic use he brought within the Act, at 
their request, with the object of regulating not 
only the wages paid to the employees of the 
machine owners, but also | the prices charged 
the public by the owners, 


Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act 


The amending of Section 25 of the Strikes 
and Lockouts Prevention Act was re- 
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quested, it being suggested that this section 
of the Act could be considerably strengthened 
if a time was set following the report of the 
Board to the Minister “during which both 
parties shall advise the Minister of their 
acceptance or rejection.” 


Old Age Pensions Act 


Stating that “the time is long overdue” 
for the revision of the Old Age Pensions Act 
the following changes were proposed: 

1. Payment of pensions at 65 years of age. 

2. Removal of the stipulation that calls for 
the signing over of property to the Govern- 
ment before a pension is given. 

3. That the only residential qualification re- 
quired be 15 years in Canada. 

4. That no deductions be made on account 
of income of less than $1,000 a year. 

5. That a substantial increase be made in 
the present rate. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Dealing with the subject of unemployment 
insurance the memorandum stated: 

“We are fully in accord with the principle 
of unemployment insurance being national 
in scope and character, and while we are not 
unmindful of the fact that your Government 
has expressed a willingness to co-operate to 
this end with the Dominion Government, we 
would urge that immediate steps be taken 
to the end that no time will be lost in making 
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such legislation as may be adopted by the 
Dominion Government applicable to this 
Province. We are, however, more concerned 
with ‘job assurance’ than with ‘unemployment. 
insurance’, and we believe that our program 
of proposals for the creation of employment 
will minimize the cost of unemployment in- 
surance to the State, except for unemploy- 
ables.” 
Other Proposals 


Other proposals in the memorandum re- 
quested: increasing the minimum wage rate 
of 25 cents for men to 40 cents; legislation 
protecting workmen’s wages against attach- 
ment for.a period of one year after leaving 
relief to engage in a gainful occupation; re- 
duction of interest rates on all public and 
private debts; prohibition or restriction of 
night work in bakeries; abolition of small 
factories in private homes, in the rear of 
stores, or in other unsanitary premises; that 
no less than one projectionist be employed 
for each moving picture machine at all times 
while performances are being given to the 
general public; prohibition of the operation 
of public bathing beaches without the regular 
employment of one or more life guards; the 
denying of government patronage to firms 
“which do not recognize the rights of its 
workers to bargain with it collectively for 
the establishment of conditions of employ- 
ment, wages, etc.” 


CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Summary of Proceedings at Annual Convention—Address and Resolution 
on Youth Training 


Vas a large attendance of delegates 
representative of the construction in- 
dustry from coast to coast in all its sections, 
the twenty-first annual convention of the 
Canadian Construction Association was held in 
Winnipeg from January 10 to 12. 

The action of the convention on questions 
coming within its purview are reflected in the 
following adopted resolutions: 


Sales Tax Exemption—The incoming presi- 
dent was instructed to convey to the Minister 
of Finance, Hon. C. A. Dunning, the appre- 
ciation of the construction industry for his 
action in eliminating the sales tax on con- 
struction materials, thereby very appreciably 
reducing the cost of construction and giving 
much needed impetus to the industry. 


Real Estate Taxation—The president was 
also asked to point out to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment “that the construction industry can 
see no relief in sight until some action is 
taken to revise the method of taxation on 


real estate in order that new construction may 
be economically sound,” and the incoming 
executive were requested to study the possi- 
bility of fixed assessments on real estate for 
a definite period of possibly five years, and 
that consideration should also be given to the 
possibility of taxing real property on @ rev- 
enue-bearing basis. 

Dominion Housing Act and Home Improve- 
ment Plan—The executive were recom- 
mended to appoint a standing committee to 
give publicity to the advantages of the Na- 
tional Housing Act and the Home Improve- 
ment Plan, and also to issue a warning to all 
trade and supply contractors and material 
supply men concerning the dangers apparent 
in the “hold-back” of money under the Do- 
minion Housing Act until an WERT is: 
90 per cent rented. 


Credit—The president was requested to ap- 
point a committee under the chairmanship of 
some member experienced in credit practice 
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with a view to studying the present credit 
system within the construction industry. 

Bureau of Statistics—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics was commended for “the splen- 
did work being done in the publication of con- 
struction statistics for Canada.” 


Non-Resident Taxation—The new executive 
was instructed to make a study of the ques- 
tion of the imposition of non-resident taxa- 
tion upon contractors, sub-contractors and 
workmen. This resolution declared that “these 
taxes have been very onerous to the construc- 
tion business and their reduction or their en- 
tire elimination should be urged.” 


General Manager’s Report 

Reviewing in retrospect the work of the 
organization during 1938, the general manager, 
Mr. J. Clark Reilly, summarized the various 
phases of Association activity. Under the 
heading of “ parochialism,” the general man- 
ager cautioned against its intrusion as follows: 

“There still remain many evidences that a 
spirit of parochialism, evident in many other 
lines, is not absent from the sphere of con- 
struction. In a great many towns and muni- 
cipalities, vexatious regulations and taxes have 
been allowed to spring up by which manu- 
facturers and contractors from the ‘ outside’ are 
penalized. Unless checked, this will lead to 
further discrimination, retaliation and harm to 
the unity of the industry.” 


Youth Training 


Featuring the addresses at the convention 
was that on youth training given by Mr. J. M. 
Pigott, past president of the Association. Out- 
lining the successful functioning of the On- 
tario Apprenticeship Act, Mr. Pigott concen- 
trated on the present position of Canadian 
youth in relation to employment. He re- 
ferred to the action of the Dominion Govern- 
ment in allocating specific sums in 1937 and 
1938 for training youth, and observed: 

“What strikes one as most significant about 
this legislation is the fact that in spite of the 
vast sums of money spent on education of our 
Canadian youth it was necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to step in and spend additional money 
to make the product of our schools employ- 
able. It was a move in the right direction 
but did not attempt to deal with the causes 
of unsatisfactory or insufficient training, but 
merely the results. “ele 

He considered as an “obvious fact” that 
“our system of education, which has changed 
but little in the last thirty years, has failed to 
keep pace with industry and that the product 
of our educational machinery does not meet 
the needs of industry or business in this 
country.” 

While expressing this criticism, Mr. Pigott 
declared that “even if one were tempted to be 


critical of the academic nature of our educa- 
tional institutions, it is difficult to see in the 
absence of direction or demand from employ- 
ers what other course our system of educa- 
tion could have followed, so that we must not 
make the mistake of rushing into denuncia- 
tions without full consideration of all the facts.” 

Dealing with technical schools, he stated: 
“Technical schools have been set up in every 
province in the past with substantial aid from 
the Dominion Government; they were not 
built for the purpose in view of creating trade 
schools; they were built with the idea that 
they would co-operate with industry. That 
these technical schools have missed their pro- 
per function is due far more largely to the 
ignorance of employers to the opportunities 
presented there than to the lack of intention 
on the part of government or of educational 
authorities.” 

Mr. Pigott than discussed the nature of 
Canadian education with its academic and 
cultural emphasis. He considered that the 
cultural and professional concepts of educa- 
tion were “so deeply rooted that it is hard 
to know how to deal with it,’ and declared: 


“From a practical standpoint there is no rea- 
son why education in the fullest sense of the 
word should not take any of a dozen different 
roads. It seems to me from what I have been 
reading on the subject over some years now that 
Canada lags sadly behind other countries in 
realizing the absurdity of such an attitude, par- 
ticularly in a country such as ours. We must 
realize as business men and employers that 
drastic changes must be made and they can 
only be made with our help.” 


After an analysis of the results in other 
countries in the direction of more practical 
trends, Mr. Pigott in concluding stated: 


“Tf these countries referred to have found 
their changing economic conditions demanding 
of them this type of education so that their 
people may be skilled and, therefore, employed, 
with how much more force the argument will 
apply to Canada, a young country, still one 
might say in its early stages of development. 

“Returning to our problem and suggesting to 
your minds again the success of the apprentice- 
ship work in the building trades in Ontario and 
giving full weight to its influence on a solution 
to the youth employment emergency which 
exists, can we not with reason make some defi- 
nite recommendations? I believe that this 
Association could do no greater service to the 
country generally than to take the initiative in 
formally requesting the Governmental authori- 
ties, either Dominion or Provincial as may be 
deemed best, to investigate the condition of 
affairs without loss of time with a view to - 
setting up proper vocational machinery which 
will bring about the proper and necessary co- 
operation between industry and the schools un- 
der some form of control and administration 
which will find industry and employers fully 
represented and which will give their practical 
ideas the fullest possible scope.” 


The convention subsequently decided to 
have the incoming executive “make suitable 
petition to the Dominion and provincial gov- 
ernments to assist in organizing a committee 
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to examine into the subject covered by Mr. 
J. M. Pigott’s address with the object of se- 
curing substantial revision in our educational 
system, to the end that business and industry 
will work in closer harmony in the training 
of Youth.” 

Among others who addressed the convention 
were: C. D. Harrington, president of the As- 
sociation; F. W. Nicolls, Director of Housing, 
Finance Department; V. C. Nauman, Assistant 


Commissioner of Excise, Department of Na- 
tional Revenue; A. F. Gill, National Research 
Council of Canada; Humphrey. Mitchell, 
Director of Labour Transference, Department 
of Labour; Hon. W. J. Major, Attorney- 
General of Manitoba; F. G. Rutley, past 
president, Canadian Construction Association; 
Rev. Dr. W. C. Graham, principal, United 
College, Winnipeg; Philip N. Gross, Director, 
Construction Safety Association of Ontario. 


CO-OPERATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Review of Activities of Co-operative Societies in 1937 


‘PE January issue of the British Ministry 
of Labour Gazette contains a review of the 
development and activities during 19387 of 
various co-operative societies. The statis- 
tics in the survey are based on statutory 
returns made to the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. . 

At the end of 1937 there were 1,252 
registered industrial co-operative societies in 
Great Britain mainly engaged in the supply 
of commodities, or 9 less than in 1936. Of 
these 1,252 societies, 1,183 were retail socie- 
ties and 119 were wholesale and productive 
societies. These figures are exclusive of 
agricultural societies and relate only to socie- 
ties which are co-operative in character and 
therefore only deal with the transactions 
of societies operating within the co-operative 
movement. 

According to tabular statistics in the article, 
1,183 retail societies above referred to, had 
a total sales volume amounting to £248,273,000 
in 1937 compared with total sales of £232,317,- 
000 in 1936. 

The number of persons employed in distri- 
bution by the retail and wholesale and pro- 
ductive societies was 202,000, and the amount 
paid in salaries and wages was £26,717,000. 
Corresponding figures for 1936 were: em- 
ployees 192,000 and salaries and wages 
£25,281,000. 

Retail Societies 


The sales of the general supply stores (in- 
cluding revenue from service departments) 
totalled £247,888,000 and represented an in- 
crease of £15,922,000 over 1936. These socie- 
ties had 8,002,000 shareholding members at 
the end of the year, with share capital 
amounting to £148,511,000. They returned an 
aggregate surplus on the year’s working of 
£29,665,000, of which £5,002,000 was distri- 
buted as interest on share capital and £22,- 
953,000 as dividends on sales. Their invest- 
ments totalled £134,997,000, of which £97,- 
492000 was invested in other co-operative 
societies, mainly in the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Ltd. 


The dividends on sales distributed by the 
general supply stores in 1937 averaged 1s. 
10jd. in the £, compared with Is. 104d. in 
1936. 


Wholesale and Productive Societies 


There were 119 wholesale and productive 
societies at the end of 1937. The bulk of 
the business of the group, however, was con- 
ducted by the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd., the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., and the English and Scottish 
Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. 

The sales of the three wholesale societies 
in 1937, exclusive of goods invoiced by the 
joint society to the two parent societies, 
amounted to £143,505,000. The societies had 
a total shareholding membership of 1,813, of 
which 1,255 were retail societies and 558 were 
employees of the Scottish wholesale society, 
an aggregate share capital of £16,597,000 (ex- 
cluding £2,409,000 share capital provided by 
the English and Scottish wholesale societies 
for the joint society), loan capital of £79,- 
472,000 and a balance of reserves and un- 
divided profit amounting to £11,034,000. 

The total number of persons employed in 
distribution by the three wholesale societies 
was 14,700 and their total salaries and wages 
amounted to £2,433,000. 

A dividend of 4d. in the £ on sales was dis- 
tributed by the English wholesale society 
for 1937, together with an additional dividend 
of 3d. in the £ on sales of its own products. 
The Scottish wholesale society distributed 
a dividend of 5d. for the first half of 1937 
and 4d. for the second half of the year, as 
compared with 6d. for the whole of 1936. The 
dividends in 1937 of these two societies 
amounted to £2,786,000. 

Production—There were 966 societies whose 
activities in 1937 included the production of 
commodities. The number of persons em- 
ployed in production was 108,000, the salaries 
and wages paid amounting to £14,499,000, 
while the value of productions, including the 
cost of materials was £99,513,000. 
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The productions of the retail and whole- 
sale societies differ in: character and those 
of the wholesale societies cover a wider field 
of operations than those of the retail socie- 
ties. In the retail societies, the dominating 
productive operation is baking, which in 1937 
accounted for about one-half of the aggre- 
gate net value created. In the wholesale 
societies the outstanding productive depart- 
ment is that of milling, which accounted for 
nearly one-eighth of the aggregate net value. 
Some of the productive operations of the 
wholesale societies which are either not under- 
taken by the retail societies at all or only to 
a negligible extent are tea and coffee; oil 
and cake; soap, candles and starch; chemi- 
cals; margarine and lard, and textiles. 


Farming. —Farming is carried on by a num- 
ber of retail societies. During 1937 there were 
89 societies undertaking farm operations, 
apart from those which maintained land for 
accommodation and grazing purposes only. 
In only 40 cases did the operations of these 
societies result in a surplus. The surpluses 
returned aggregated £20,000, as compared 
with £13,000 in 1936; the losses aggregated 
£39,000 as against £29,000 in 1936. The total 
acreage of farms of retail societies was 30,000 
as compared with 34,000 in 1936, and the total 
capital invested in farm land and buildings, 
implements, stocks, etc., was about £1,328,000. 
The sales or transfers of farm produce, etc., 
totalled £554,000, or £8,000 less than in 1936. 


Share of Employees in Membership, Capital 
and Management of Societies 


In the retail societies generally, employees 
have no prescribed right as employees to 
share in the capital and management of the 
societies, although they may become share- 
holding members (with full rights as such) 
in the ordinary way. In the wholesale and 
productive societies (other than the three 
principal wholesale societies), however, the 
registered rules frequently provide for the 
employees, as such, not only to share in the 
capital but also to become members of the 
committee of management. Employees shared 
both in capital and in management in 50 of 
these societies. These 50 societies whose sales 
in 1937 amounted to £2,901,000, had a total 
shareholding membership of 14,792, of whom 
5,745 were employees. Of the 487 committee- 
men of these societies, 240, or 55 per cent 
were employees, 132, or 30 per cent, were 
other individual members and the remain- 
ing 65, or 15 per cent, were representatives of 
societies. The total share capital of these 
societies amounted to £514,000, of which 29 
per cent was held by the employees who also 
held 27 per cent of the aggregate loan capital 
of £440,000. 


Services 


As indicated in the report, services pro- 
vided by the co-operative movement are 
varied in character, but the principal are 
banking, insurance and laundering. 

Banking—The Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., has as a separate department 
a bank which provides all banking services 
and conducts the banking business of almost 
all the societies in the co-operative movement 
in England and Wales. Receipts on deposit 
and current account in 1937 totalled £391,- 
355,000 (excluding a transfer from current to 
deposit account), and the aggregate balances 
of deposit and current accounts at the end of 
the year amounted to £85,558,000 and £18,- 
388,000 respectively. 

Insurance—The Co-operative Insurance 
Society, Ltd., is owned by the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., and the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. The 
society does extensive business in all the main 
branches of insurance with the exception of 
marine risks. The total premium income for 
all departments in 1937 amounted to £8,416,- 
000, an increase of £721,000 over 1936. More 
than one-half of the premium income was in 
respect of industrial assurance. Collective 
life assurance, which is undertaken largely in 
conjunction with the retail societies, accounted 
for £529,000 of the premium income. The 
total of the insurance funds at the end of the 
year was £26,047,000 and the increase for the 
year was £2,811,000. Profit on the year’s 
working amounted to £187,000, of which 
£1,000 was allocated as interest on shares to 
the two constituent societies and £46,000 as 
dividends on premiums. Salaries and wages 
payable in 1937 totalled £530,000 and com- 
mission £1,564,000, compared with £405,000 
and £1,544,000 in 1936. 

Laundering—Many retail societies them- 
selves undertake laundering, but others have 
combined to form separately registered federal 
laundry societies to perform this service in 
the areas covered by the retail societies con- 
cerned. At the end of 1937 there were 16 
such societies, with 421 shareholding mem- 
bers. Charges for work done in _ 1937 
amounted to £1,413,000, and resulted in an 
aggregate net surplus on the year of £163,000. 
Share, loan and reserve capital totalled £1,- 
568,000. Salaries and wages amounted to 
£680,000. 

Miscellaneous—The retail and wholesale 
and productive societies in 1937 provided mis- 
cellaneous services yielding revenue amount- 
ing to £2,011,000, and employed in service de- 
partments 7,000 persons whose salaries and 
wages totalled £780,000. Corresponding figures 
for 1936 were: revenue, £1,431,000; employees, 
5,800, and salaries and wages, £656,000. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
FOR THE YEAR 1938 


EPORTS are forwarded to the Department 
of Labour each month by local trade 
unions throughout the country reflecting their 
membership and the number of members un- 
employed and from this data a monthly com- 
pilation is made, enabling the Department, to 
have a comprehensive progressive representa- 
tion of conditions for organized labour through- 
out the year. On an average during the year 
19388 there were 1,895 local unions making 
returns to the Department each month, with 
an aggregate membership involved of 226,048 
persons, 13-1 per cent of whom were on an 
average without employment. 


Industrial conditions in 1938 were not main- 
tained at the high level shown during 19387, 
which was the best year for organized workers 
since 19830. The month of September, when 
10:4 per cent of idleness was registered, marked 
the peak of activity, while the percentage of 
16-2 in December represented the greatest 
degree of unemployment. 


The manufacturing industries in the early 
months showed some fluctuation, January and 
March indicating improvement over the corre- 
sponding months in 1937, while in February 
the trend was slightly less favourable. Dur- 
ing the balance of the year, however, a some- 
what lower level of employment was main- 
tained. The garment trades, while more 
active in the first quarter, indicated retarded 
activity from then onward and in _ the 
iron and steel trades the January returns alone 
showed a better employment volume. Among 
pulp and paper makers curtailed activity was 
evident in the first half of the year, though 
some pick-up was noted in the other months. 
The building and construction trades, while 
showing somewhat improved conditions in 
January and February, reflected increased 
slackness during the remainder of the year. 
Transportation was somewhat quieter in 1938, 
the steam railway division manifesting a less 
favourable situation for practically the entire 
year, while in the navigation division varia- 
tions were noted, January to the end of May 
and the month of August reflecting a better 
volume of work, while in the other months 
some employment cessation was apparent. Re- 
tail trade was quite active throughout the 
year, as in 1937, and in the communications 
division the tendency was, for the most part, 
in a favourable direction. The services group 


recorded some employment advancement in 
January and February over the corresponding 
months of 1937, while in April and May an 
unchanged situation was noted, the remaining 
months showing some falling off in activity. 
In governmental services heightened employ- 
ment was recorded in all months with the 
exception of September and December, while 
in the unclassified section January, February, 
April and May were the only months to indi- 
cate employment betterment. A higher level 
of employment was maintained in coal mining 
during ten months of the year, October and 
December returns reflecting a slightly adverse 
tendency. Activity for fishermen was uniform- 
ally better than in 1937, March and May being 
the only months to reflect any slowing up in 
employment. Slacker conditions, however, pre- 
vailed for lumber workers and loggers in all 
months, which were more particularly accentu- 
ated toward the close of the year. 


Fractional gains in employment were re- 
ported during January in the country as a 
whole from December, 1937, the manufacturing 
industries, particularly the garment and iron 
and steel trades, and the pulp and paper in- 
dustry showing a higher employment level. 
The February situation declined slightly from 
January, the majority of trades and industries 
participating in this unemployment increase. 
In March the tendency was again more favour- 
able, Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia unions showing an upward em- 
ployment movement. During the following 
four months there was a general and continu- 
ous lowering of the employment volume, be- 
tween season dullness in garment establish- 
ments affecting the situation to some extent, 
though contributing recessions were apparent 
in a number of trades. August conditions, 
however, were improved from July, the manu- 
facturing industries, especially the garment 
trades, and the coal mines and transportation 
industries combining to effect a favourable 
balance for the month. This better employ- 
ment movement manifest in August continued 
throughout September. In October seasonal 
influences in the majority of trades and in- 
dustries had an adverse effect on the unem- 
ployment total for Canada as a whole, and 
further restriction in industry was apparent 
until the close of the year. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1938 


qs work of the offices of the Employment first instance and nearly 10 per cent more in 


Service of Canada during the 


quarter the second, than during the corresponding 


October to December, 1938, as indicated by quarter of 1987. A heavy loss was recorded 
orders received and placements effected, was in logging placements and one of smaller pro- 


nearly 7 per cent higher in volume 


in the portions in manufacturing, but these were 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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more than offset by substantial gains in con- 
struction and maintenance, farming and ser- 
vices. A minor increase also was reported in 
mining and moderate losses in transportation 
and trade. Provincially, the Maritimes, Que- 
‘bec and Saskatchewan recorded more vacan- 
cies and placements than in the fourth 
quarter of 1937, while the remaining prov- 


inces, with the exception of Manitoba, re- 
ported fewer. Manitoba showed little change, 
a slight gain being shown in positions offered 
and a small loss in placements effected. 
Saskatchewan showed the highest gain in 
placements, largely in the farming group, 
where many persons had been sent out under 
the Farm Improvement and Employment 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1938 
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Plan sponsored by the Government. Ontario 
registered the greatest loss, which occurred 
chiefly in logging. The accompanying table 
gives the vacancies and placements of the 
Employment Service of Canada by indus- 
trial groups in the various provinces during 
the period October to December, 1988. 

From the chart appearing elsewhere in this 
issue which accompanies the article on the 
work of the Employment Service for the 
month of December, it will be noted that 
the curves of both vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications showed a downward 
trend during the first part of October, followed 
by an upward course until the middle of 
November, when a slight downward trend 
was again followed for the ensuing half 
month. In December, however, the course 
was distinctly upward, although, at the close 
of the quarter under review, the levels 
attained were still about five points lower 
than those recorded at the end of December 
a year ago. 

During the period October to December, 
1938, there was a ratio of 54:2 vacancies 
and 52:6 placements for each 100 applica- 
tions for employment, as compared with 
58:1 vacancies and 54-8 placements during the 
corresponding period of 1937. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,577, of applications registered 2,910, and of 
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placements effected 1,529, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,476 vacancies, 2,542 appli- 
cations and 1,393 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the last quarter 
of 1937. 


During the three months October to Decem- 
ber, 19388, the offices reported that they had 
referred 120,457 persons to positions and had 
effected a total of 116,201 placements of which 
79,906 were in regular employment and 36,295 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment 60,906 were of men and 19,000 
of women, while casual work was found for 
24,380 men and 11,915 women. Comparison 
with the same period in 1937 showed that 
105,823 placements were then made, of which 
73,136 were in regular employment and 32,687 
in casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 165,609 men and 55,504 women, a total 
of 221,113, in contrast with a registration of 
193,122 persons during the corresponding 
period of 1937. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice of 119,835 vacancies, of which 85,697 were 
for men, and 34,1388 for women, as compared 
with 112,174 opportunities for work during the 
last quarter of 1937. 

A report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Service for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1938, will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA 
DURING 1938 


HE value of the construction work repre- 

sented by the building permits taken out 
in 58 cities was 8-9 per cent higher in 1938 than 
in the preceding year, according to the 
Annual Review of Building Permits issued 
recently by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Revised figures furnished by municipal officials 
show that the estimated cost of the building 
work authorized last year was $60,817,332, an 
increase of $4,972,333 over the 19387 figure of 
$55,844,999. Last year’s total was the highest 
since 1931, exceeding the annual average for 
the period, 1932-1937, by 55-1 per cent. In 
these years, however, construction was at a 
low level as compared with preceding years 
since 1920, when the record for these cities was 
commenced. 

In the eighteen years, 1920-1937, the value 
of the building authorized in the co-operating 
municipalities was estimated, on the average, 
at $115,338,950 annually, of which the 1938 
total constituted only about 53 per cent. In 
the first twelve years of this period, the 
estimated cost of the construction work for 


which permits were taken out averaged 
$153,401,364. Beginning with 1932, there was 
a sharp decline in building authorizations, 
and in the six years to 1937 the average value 
was only $39,214,122; while the inclusion of 
the 1938 figure raises the annual average since 
1931 to $42,300,295, this was only some 27:°6 
per cent of the average for the years, 1920-1931, 
when building activity was, on the whole, 
at a more normal level. The recent improve- 
ment indicated in construction in the 58 cities 
has therefore had little effect upon the reserve 
of building work accumulating therein. 

The review contains charts and numerous 
tables giving detailed information as to the 
extent of building activities throughout the 
Dominion, statistics being shown for building 
activities by provinces, cities and types of 
buildings. Some paragraphs from the report 
are as follows:— 

Wholesale Prices of Building Materials — 
The wholesale prices of building materials 
in 1938 were lower than in 1937, but exceeded 
those for any other year since 1930. They 
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were, however, less than in the period, 1920- 
1930, being also below the average for the 
eighteen years to 1987. The index of whole- 
sale prices of construction materials, as 
calculated in the Internal Trade Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
1926 average as 100, averaged 90-0 in the 
year under review, as compared with 94-3 in 
1937, while the average index in the years, 
1920-1937, was 97-8. The cost of building 
labour in 1938 was slightly higher than in the 
preceding year, according to the Department 
of Labour index of wage rates, based on the 
1913 average as 100. This index was 169-4 last 
year, compared with 165-3 in 1937. During 
the nineteen years for which building permits 
figures are available for the 58 centres, the 
maximum wages index was 203:2 in 1930, while 
the minimum was in 1913, the basic year. 


Home Building and Repairs—lIn 1938, the 
work authorized in connection with dwellings 
was valued at $20,073,597, an increase of 
$2 222,386, or 12:4 per cent as compared with 
the 1937 total of $17,851,211; this advance was 
not so pronounced as that of 18-5 per cent 
recorded in 1937 over 1936. There was a 
moderate increase in the number of permits 
issued for new construction or for repairs and 
alterations to houses and apartments, while 
the average value of the building represented 
by the individual permit advanced from 
approximately $2,955 in 1937 to $3,095 in 
1938; in 1936, when the residential building 
authorized in the 58 centres was estimated 
at $15,070,185, the average value per permit 
was $3,230. 


Construction Contracts—The MacLean 
Building Review makes a monthly tabulation 
of the value of construction contracts awarded 
throughout the Dominion; during 1938, the 


total was $187,277,900, compared with 
$224,056,700 in 1937, $162,588,000 in 1936, 
$160,305,000 in 1935, $125,811,500 in 1934, 


$97,289,800 in 1933, $132,872,400 in 19382 and 
$315,482,000 in 1931. This record shows that 
construction reached its maximum activity in 
1929, when the contracts awarded were valued 
at $576,651,800, while the minimum was in 
1933, the contracts let then amounting to not 
quite 17 per cent of the 1929 figure. The 
decline from 1937 in the MacLean’s estimate 
of construction work undertaken in 1938, was 
16:4 per cent, but with that exception, last 
year’s total was the highest since 1931. As 
already stated, there was in the year under 
review a gain of 8:9 per cent over 1937 in 
the value of the building authorized by the 
58 cities. In comparing the figures of contracts 
awarded and building permits issued, it may 
be noted that in 1938 there was from 19387 a 
decrease of only 2-1 per cent in the value of 
contracts awarded for residential building, 
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while the business buildings for which contracts 
were let were 14-5 per cent higher in value in 
1988 than in 1937. These classes figure 
prominently in the building authorization of 
the cities. 


The value of the building permits issued 
by the 58 centres in 1938 constituted 32:5 per 
cent of the total value of construction contracts 
awarded throughout the Dominion, while in 
1937, this proportion was 24-9 per cent and 
in 1936, 25-4 per cent. The percentages in 
the last few years were lower than in any 
of the eighteen years for which figures for 
the 58 cities are available. In 1921, when 
these centres reported their highest proportion 
of total building work in the country, the 
percentage was 48-6, while the average ratio 
in the years, 1920-1938, was 39-4 per cent. 


Building Activities by Provinces—During 
1938, the value of the authorized building was 
higher than in 1937, in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, while in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and Ontario, the co-operating 
cities showed declines. The largest gains were 
in Quebec and Alberta, where the 1938 auth- 
orizations were higher by 28-2 per cent and 
115-0 per cent, respectively. 


Building in the Four Largest Cittes—The 
anticipated cost of building in Montreal for 
which permits were issued was $10,205,422, 
an increase of 24:2 as compared with the 
1937 authorizations of $8,217,344. The 1938 
total was also higher than in any other year 
since 1932. Approximately 39-9 per cent of 
the aggregate for last year represented 
residential building, as compared with 46-0 
per cent in the preceding year; however, the 
aggregate value of authorizations for dwellings 
during 1938—$4,067,720—compared favourably 
with the 1937 total of $3,781,127. The permits 
issued for industrial and other buildings, were 
also higher in value, standing at $6,137,702, 
as compared with $4,436,217 in 1937. 


During 1938, there was a decrease of 
$2,723,499, or 24-2 per cent in the Toronto 
building authorizations, which were valued at 
$8,535,401, as against $11,258,900 in 1937. Just 
over 18 per cent of the construction undertaken 
in 1938 was listed as residential, as compared 
with 17 per cent in 1937 and 28 per cent in 
1936. The value of the dwellings for which 
permits were taken out in 1938 was $1,572,600, 
showing a decline as compared with the 1937 
total of $1,939,740; there was a larger reduction 
in non-residential building, which was valued 
at $6,962,801, as compared with $9,299,160 in 
the preceding year. 

In Winnipeg there was a decrease from 
1937 in building, where the estimated 
cost of the work undertaken in 1938 was 
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$1,985,900; as compared with $2,152,100 in the 
preceding year, this was a loss of 7:7 per cent. 
In the adjacent city of St. Boniface, the value 
of the construction work represented by the 
permits taken out was $1,037,190, an increase 
of $703,041 over the 1937 total of $334,149. 
The municipality of Greater Vancouver 
issued permits for building valued at $8,224,300; 
as compared with the 1937 total of $6,760,880, 


this was an advance of $1,463,420, or 21-6 
per cent. The aggregate for 1938 was also 
higher than in any other year since 1931. 
Statistics for 1988 are also given in the 
annual review for fifty-four other cities as well 
as statistics indicating building activities by 
months; types of buildings; and in 35 cities 
with comparisons from 1919; and in the four 
largest cities with comparisons from 1917. 


Canada’s Tourist Trade 


Tourists from other countries spent a total 
of $269,000,000 in Canada during 1938 and 
the expenditures of Canadian travellers abroad 
aggregated $120,000,000, according to a pre- 
liminary estimate issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Corresponding estimates 
for 1937 were $290,000,000 and $124,000,000, 
respectively. The favourable balance to 
Canada on its international tourist account 
may be placed at about $149,000,000 in 1938 
as compared with $166,000,000 in 1937. 


The volume of motor travel to Canada de- 
clined in 1938, the total number of auto- 
mobiles entered for touring purposes being 
4,346,645 in comparison with 4,511,840 in 1937. 
The number of automobiles entering on 48- 
hour permits totalled 3,081,559 compared with 
3,127,352; 60-day permits, 1,263,509 compared 
with 1,383,130; and six-month permits, 1,577 
compared with 1,858. The estimated ex- 
penditures in Canada of motor tourists were 
$178,000,000 in comparison with $181,332,000 
in 1937. 

Tourist entries into Canada by rail, as re- 
ported by immigration officers, numbered 
757,860 in 1938, a decline of 137,097 from 
1937. The expenditures of rail travellers in 
19388 are estimated at $47,000,000 compared 
wtih $49,000,000 in 1987. 


Entries by boat numbered 218,545 in 1938 
compared with 267,566 in 1937, and their 
expenditures are estimated at approximately 
$11,000,000 compared with $16,000,000. Visi- 
tors by bus, ferry and plane totalled 2,500,000 
and their expenditures $19,000,000 compared 
with 3,500,000 visitors and expenditures of 
$27,000,000 in 1937. 


Canadian travel to overseas countries de- 
clined in 1937. Canadians returning via ocean 
ports numbered 27,753 as compared with 
32,559 in 1937. Expenditures involved in this 
travel are estimated at $17,000,000 compared 
with $22,000,000 in 1937. 


While the volume of motor tourist travel 
from the United States to Canada declined 
in 1937 that of Canadians to the United 
States increased. Canadian automobiles pro- 
ceeding to the United States for touring pur- 
poses in 1938, as reported by customs officers, 
numbered 788,291 compared with 756,429. The 
total expenditures remained at approximately 
the same level as in 1937, namely, $49,000,000. 
Travellers by rail or boat numbered 493,230 
and spent an estimated $29,000,000 as com- 
pared with $24,000,000 spent by over 403,000 
travellers in 1937. Other Canadian visitors 
to the United States spent about $25,000,000 
in 1938 as compared with $29,000,000 the 
previous year. 


Correction—Re Labour Legislation Report 


In last month’s issue of the Lapour GAZETTE 
(page 6) reference was made to the report 
on Labour Legislation in Canada issued by 
the Department of Labour. It was incor- 
rectly stated in the reference that “free dis- 
tribution of the report is made to a limited 
mailing list, including trade unions and edu- 
cational institutions.” 


The free distribution does not include “trade 
unions and educational institutions,” but is 
restricted to the chief representatives of inter- 
national and national labour organizations 
and to public and university libraries, etc. 
In other cases there is a nominal charge of 
One Dollar. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 19338 


Abithe accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting on January 1 was 11,210, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 
1,041,042 persons. | 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
December was 1,960, having an aggregate 
membership of 249,071 persons, 16-2 per cent 


of whom were without employment on 
January 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were’ without 
employment during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. — 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of January, 1939, as 
Reported by Employers 


According to the records of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, industrial activity at 
the beginning of January in the years since 
1920 has invariably declined, the average 
change in employment from December to 
January in this period being a decrease of 
about seven per cent. There was the cus- 
tomary curtailment in operations at January 
1, 1939, but this was on a scale decidedly 
smaller than the average at that date in the 
experience of the last eighteen years, the 
employment loss being also considerably less 
than that reported at the beginning of Janu- 
ary in 1938. Statements for January 1 of 
the present year were furnished by 11,210 
employers, whose payrolls aggregated 1,- 
041,042; as compared with 1,097,953 at Decem- 
ber 1, 1938, this was a reduction of 56,911 
persons, or 5:2 per cent. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the crude 
index at January 1 stood at 108-1 as com- 
pared with 114-0 at December 1 and 113°4 
at the beginning of January in 1938. The 
falling-off in the latter comparison was 4:7 
per cent, but the index at the latest date 
was 4:1 per cent higher than at January 1, 
1937, and was also higher than at the same 
date in any other year since 1930. After 
correction for seasonal influences, the Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, index was 112-3, compared with 
111-3 at December 1, when a less-than-normal 
reduction in employment had also been re- 
corded. The seasonally-corrected index at the 
beginning of January was higher than in 
any other month since February, 1938. 


The following shows the unadjusted indexes 
as at January 1 in the years since 1927, 
(1926—100) :—1939, 108-1; 1938, 113-4; 1937, 
103:8; 1936, 99-1; 1985, 94-4; 1934, 88-6; 
1933, 78:5; 1932, 91:6; 1931, 101-7; 1930, 
111-2; 1929, 109-1 and 1928, 100-7. 

As is customary at the time of year, the 
contractions in many instances resulted from 
shutdowns for inventory and over the holi- 
day season, with the anticipation of an early 
resumption of activity. The experience of 
the last eighteen years shows that usually, 
though not invariably, there is at February 
1 a partial recovery from the general losses 
recorded at the beginning of January. 

The most pronounced curtailment at the date 
under review was in transportation, construc- 
tion and manufacturing; the losses in personnel 
reported by the employers co-operating in 
these industries were as follows: transporta- 
tion, 6,229 or 6-1 per cent; construction, 19,- 
700 or 14:5 per cent, and manufacturing, 
29,537 or 5:3 per cent. These reductions, 
though they involved the release of a con- 
siderable number of persons, were less-than- 
average in the experience of the years, 1921- 
1938. 

The decline in manufacturing constituted 
not quite 52 per cent of the total decrease 
indicated in all industries at January 1, 1939, 
as compared with an average proportion of 
56-2 per cent in the period since 1920. The 
year-end recession in manufacturing has in 
former years invariably been followed by a 
revival in succeeding weeks, although in no 
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case has the recovery indicated at February 
1 equalled the contraction noted at January 
1. The largest losses in manufacturing at the 
date under review were in iron and steel, 
textile, food, lumber, pulp and paper and 
clay, glass and stone works, but the tendency 
was generally downward except in tobacco 
factories, which showed important seasonal 
improvement. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
there were pronounced seasonal decreases in 
transportation and construction, as already 
mentioned, while there were contractions on 


the average gain at January 1 in the ex- 
perience of past years. 

For January 1, 1938, 10,437 employers had 
made returns showing that they had an 
aggregate staff of 1,081,471 men and women; 


as compared with 1,159,759 in the preceding 


month, this was a reduction of 78,288 or 6:8 
per cent. The largest losses had then taken 
place in manufacturing and construction. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island 
recorded seasonally reduced activity; the 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NoTe.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reperted during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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a smaller scale in logging, mining, communi- 
cations and wholesale trade. The falling-off 
in logging rather exceeded the average indi- 
cated at January 1 in the years, 1921-1938. 
On the other hand, there was a moderate gain 
in hotels and restaurants; the track depart- 
ments of the railways reported somewhat 
larger staffs due to maintenance work, while 
retail . trade showed substantial improve- 
ment. The increase in the last-named was 
seasonal in character, but greatly exceeded 
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moderate gain indicated there was mainly 
due to track-clearing operations on the rail- 
ways. Employment in three of the five 
economic areas was quieter than at the 
beginning of January of last year, the ex- 
ceptions being the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia, where little general change 
was shown in that comparison. Except in 
the Maritime Provinces, the general level of 
employment was higher than at January. 1, 
1937, and immediately preceding years. In 
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the Maritimes, the index was fractionally 
lower than at January 1, 1937, although it 
was higher than at the same date in other 
years since 1932. 


Marntime Provinces—Most of the con- 
traction in employment in the Maritime 
Provinces at January 1 occurred in manufac- 
turing and construction; within the former, 
textile, pulp and paper, iron and steel and 
food factories recorded the greatest losses. 
Mining and trade were also slacker. On the 
other hand, logging and __ transportation 
showed heightened activity, that in the latter 
resulting from the re-opening of the winter 
ports. Increased activity in the track-main- 
tenance departments of the railways caused 
an increase in employment in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, but there was a small loss in 
Nova Scotia and a somewhat larger falling- 
off in New Brunswick. Statements were re- 
ceived from 805 firms employing 80,157 per- 
sons, compared with 80,619 at the beginning 
of December. While the general decline at 
the date under review was seasonal in 
character, it was smaller than the average 
decrease recorded at January 1 in the period, 
1921-1938, and was very considerably less 
than that noted at the beginning of January 
of last year. The index then, however, was 
5:7 per cent higher than at the latest date. 


A total of 718 employers had furnished data 
for January 1, 1938, showing payrolls aggre- 
gating 83,692 workers, compared with 88,484 
in the preceding month, 


Quebec.—The curtailment indicated in Que- 
bec at the beginning of January was _ less 
than average, according to the experience of 
the years since 1920, being also decidedly 
smaller than the loss noted at January 1, 
1938. The index, at 114-9 at the latest date, 
was, however, 4: 1 per cent lower than at the 
beginning of 1938. Manufacturing (notably 
in textile, iron and steel, pulp and paper and 
food plants), logging, transportation and con- 
struction reported the most pronounced 
losses, but the tendency was also downward 
in mining and communications. On the other 
hand, moderate improvement took place in 
hotels and restaurants and retail trade. In 
many cases, operations will have been resumed 
early in the New Year in the establishments 
closed over the holiday season and for pur- 
poses of inventory. The labour forces of the 
2,815 co-operating employers aggregated 325,- 
598 workers, as against 344,908 at December 
1, 1988. 

For January 1, 1938, 2,511 firms had re- 
ported a staff of 333,464 men and women, 
compared with 361,018 in the preceding 
month; the index then stood at 119-7. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Notz.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas, to the total 
number of all euplayece reported in ‘Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Ontarto—Manufacturing showed consider- 
able curtailment in Ontario, that in textile, 
food, iron and steel, lumber and pulp and 
paper factories being most noteworthy; on 
the other hand, increased activity of a sea- 
sonal character was indicated in _ tobacco 
works. In the non-manufacturing industries, 
there were large contractions in mining, 
transportation and construction, while logging 
and retail trade showed further improvement. 
A combined payroll of 426,576 persons was 
employed by the 4,875 firms whose returns 
were received, and who had 448,885 employees 
at December 1. This loss of 22,309 persons, 
or five per cent, was smaller than that re- 
corded, on the average, in the years ‘since 
1920, being also decidedly less than the re- 
duction which took place at the same date 
of last year. The index, at 108-8 at the 
latest date, was 7:4 per cent lower than that 
of 117-5 at January 1, 1938, but it was higher 
than at the beginning of January in other 
years since 1930. The employers furnishing 
data for January 1, 1938, had numbered 4,620 
and their employees, 458,090, as compared with 
490,242 in the preceding month. 

Prairie Provinces—Declines on a larger 
scale than at the opening of 1938 were noted 
in the Prairie Provinces at January 1, 1939, 
when statistics were tabulated from 1,594 
employers of 124,563 workers, or 8,193 fewer 
than at December 1. This shrinkage also 
exceeded that average loss at the beginning 
of January in the experience of the years 
since 1920. The index at the date under re- 
view stood at 97:1, as compared with 96:2 
at January 1, 1938. Manufacturing, transpor- 
tation and construction reported the most 
marked reductions at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1939; in the first-named division, the 
largest losses were in food, leather and textile 
plants. On the other hand, employment in- 
creased in logging, coal-mining and retail 
trade. 

For January 1, 1938, 1,504 firms had reported 
an aggregate working force of 122,786, which 
was smaller by 5,565 than in the preceding 
month. 


British Columbia—The recession in British 
Columbia involved fewer workers than that 
indicated at the beginning of January of last 
year, but it rather exceeded the average 
decline at January 1 in the period, 1921-1938. 
The 1,121 establishments furnishing data 
reported 84,147 employees at the date under 
review, as against 90,785 at December 1, 1938. 
Lumber and food factories, logging, mining, 
construction and transportation recorded cur- 
tailment, that in the lumber industries being 
most pronounced. Communications, services 
and retail trade, however, showed moderate 
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improvement. The general situation was much 
the same as at January 1, 1988, when the 
1,081 co-operating establishments had employed 
83,228 men and women; the index then stood 
at 97:8, compared with 98-0 at the opening 
of 1939. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 

There were contractions in six of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made, 
firms in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver reporting reduced 
employment, while there was a small increase 
in Quebec City and Windsor. In Montreal, 
Quebec and Windsor, employment was rather 
brisker than at January 1, 1938; in Toronto, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver the indexes 
were slightly lower, while Hamilton showed 
a considerable reduction in that comparison. 
Except in Hamilton and Winnipeg, employ- 
ment in these centres was slightly more active 
than at January 1, 19387, and immediately 
preceding years. 


Montreal—The recession in Montreal 
involved a much larger number of workers 
than that indicated at January 1, 1938, but it 
was nevertheless smaller than the average 
decline at that date in the period for which 
statistics are available. Statements for the 
latest month were received from 1,628 estab- 
lishments with 154,710 employees, as compared 
with 163,750 in the preceding month. Marked 
curtailment was shown in manufacturing, in 
which the losses in iron and steel, food, textile 
and leather plants were greatest. Transporta- 
tion and building were also slacker. On the 
other hand, employment on the streets and 
roads and in retail trade was more active, 
the gains in the latter being considerable. 
The index, at 100-4, was 1-4 points higher 
than at the beginning of January in 1938, 
when 1,415 firms had reported payrolls aggre- 
gating 148,791 persons, compared with 156,798 
in the preceding month. 


Quebec—Shipping reported a seasonal con- 
traction; manufacturing showed a slight gain 
on the whole, while services and trade also 
afforded more employment. The 202 co-oper- 
ating employers in Quebec City enlarged 
their staffs from 16,533 persons at December 1, 
to 16,598 at the beginning of January. This 
advance was rather smaller than that noted 
at January 1, 1938, but compared favourably 
with the average decline noted at January 1 
in preceding years of the record. The 178 
establishments making returns for the begin- 
ning of January, 1938, had employed 13,369 
men and women, and the index then was 
considerably lower. 
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Toronto—Toronto firms showed a decidedly 
smaller seasonal reduction in personnel at 
January 1, 1939, than at the same date in 
1938, and the decrease was also below the 
average at the beginning of January in the 
years for which data are on record. The index, 
at 107-3, was, however, slightly lower than 
at January 1 of last year, when it stood at 
108-4. As compared with December, there 
were important losses in manufacturing at the 
date under review, the most noteworthy being 
in the textile, food and pulp and paper groups; 
construction and transportation were also 
quieter, while retail stores reported pronounced, 
seasonal improvement. Returns were tabulat- 
ed from 1,648 employers with 135,660 workers 
at January 1, compared with 187,648 in their 
last report; at the same date of last year, 
1,566 firms had employed 134,860 men and 
women, a decline of 4,368 from the preceding 
month. 


Ottawa—A moderate falling-off was indicat- 
ed in Ottawa; manufacturing showed a reces- 
sion, and building was also slacker. On the 
other hand, retail trade was more active. 
The result was a slight decrease in general 
employment in the city, according to the 215 
reporting establishments, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 14,028 persons, as compared with 14,217 
in the preceding month. A smaller reduction 
had been recorded at the same date of last 


year, when the index of employment was 
fractionally higher. Statements had then been 
furnished by 204 employers with a combined 
payroll of 138,923. 


Hamilton—Data were received from 310 
firms in Hamilton employing 31,489 workers, 
as against 32,941 in the preceding month. 
Manufacturing showed most of the curtail- 
ment, which occurred chiefly in iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metal and food factories; construc- 
tion was rather dull, while the fluctuations in 
other industries were slight. At January 1, 
1938, the 294 co-operating establishments had 
reported 35,390 men and women on their 
staffs, and the index was nearly twelve points 
higher. 


Windsor—There was a slight gain at the 
beginning of January in the number employed 
in Windsor, most of which was in manufactur- 
ing (notably in the iron and steel industries). 
Trade was also brisker. On the other hand, 
construction and transportation were quieter 
than at December 1. Returns were compiled 
from 191 employers with 20,639 persons in 
their employ, as compared with 20,375 in the 
preceding month. Activity was rather greater 
than at January 1, 1938, when a reduction 
had been reported by the 180 firms making 
returns, whose payrolls had included 20,160 
employees. 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926—100) 


—- Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Jan, Toa ae ers. 93-7 102-0 99-7 
Jane IPO 2S am Sat Bie 98-6 109-3 105-1 
Jane ple O 29 Pea veee 104-6 114-7 115-5 
Jan, pls LOSO Roose. 107-2 123-4 117-6 
Jane wy LOS. cae de ee 102-4 127-0 107-5 
Jon. pl OS2e elena 88-0 100-8 99-6 
JAM gly Pood See etioes 77:5 92-6 86-5 
Jantin ts 1084 cae ie 78-0 86-5 90-0 
JAMS ple oot eee ee 84-8 88-9 95-8 
Jane pl lOsO see ceaek 86-4 93-5 100-6 
James la 1037. sean ae 90-4 92-0 103-4 
Jair: PE PLOS SNe a.c eiexs « 99-0 100-0 108-4 
Reb Aleate } 38 eet ons 97-5 97-9 106-1 
Mar sles, jtgeeen. 3 98-5 99-7 105-6 
Apri iertitie Gt ranontne 100-6 100-4 106-0 
May BD lpaipiacny. ors. 104-5 103-8 106-3 
June DUSs wet Aiea. ey 107-3 103-8 106-7 
July. | ICR oe 106-4 109-1 107-4 
AE Leena aen Brae d 104-7 109-6 105-6 
Septa Ladera foe 106-6 110-2 108-1 
Oct. Sle ae ae oer 108-2 ge last 109-4 
IN Ong cls tote reel. 107-1 119-1 109-6 
DGG, Maer teow 106-2 119-2 108:8 
Jan’. 7p 920) Beene 100-4 119-7 107:3 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Jan. 1, 
L939. Beetacd SS Ses 14-9 1-6 13-0 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
107-8 116-7 137°5 109-9 102-9 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
85-8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
95-8 77-1 76:5 81-1 82-2 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
104-9 109-8 147-8 92-0 108-4 
101-4 107-9 154-3 89-3 105-3 
99-7 106-1 153-1 89-6 104-2 
101-7 106-4 148-9 89-6 104-6 
103-0 107-2 148-9 91-6 105-9 
106-3 106-6 146-0 92-8 106-4 
106-8 109-9 128-8 95-2 111-0 
107-7 108-3 105-2 95-2 112-2 
109-0 109-2 121-1 96-5 114-9 
108-3 104-1 126-7 96-3 114-7 
106-1 103-8 130-6 94-7 110-4 
105-6 102-4 148-2 94-6 110-6 
104-3 97-9 150-2 90-6 106-8 
1-4 3-0 2-0 3-8 3-3 





Norse:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Winnipeg—Employment in manufacturing 
and trade declined in Winnipeg, while other 
groups showed only slight changes on the 
whole; within the former, the losses in food, 
textile and leather factories were largest. The 
503 co-operating establishments reported 
39,070 employees, compared with 40,796 in the 
preceding month. This contraction involved 
more workers than have been laid off, on the 
average, at January 1 in the last sixteen 
years, also exceeding the loss recorded at the 
same date in 1938. The index then was 
slightly higher. Data for the beginning of 
January of last year had been tabulated from 
492 employers of 39,668 men and women. 


Vancouver—Reduced activity was indicated 
in Vancouver, according to returns from 472 
firms employing 34,808 persons, as compared 
with 36,055 at December 1. The decrease 
noted at the same date of last year had been 
smaller, and the index then was 1:6 points 
higher. There were losses in manufacturing at 
the date under review, notably in the food, 
lumber and non-ferrous metal divisions, and 
construction and transportation were also 
slacker than in the preceding month; on the 
other hand, communications and _ services 
showed improvement. For January 1, 1938, 
462 establishments had reported 35,128 men 
and women on their paylists, compared with 
35,476 in the preceding month. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —As already stated, the reces- 
sion in employment in manufacturing was 
below the average indicated at January 1 in 
the last eighteen years, there being as compared 
with December 1 a loss of 5-3 per cent, while 
the average reduction in this comparison since 
1920 has been 7:5 per cent. The contraction 
at the date under review, as in other years, 
was partly due to comparatively brief shut- 
downs for inventory and over the holiday 
season. In each of the preceding years ‘for 
which data are now available, employment has 
shown partial recovery in the weeks succeeding 
January 1; on the average, this has amounted, 
up to the date of the next report, (February 1), 
to rather less than 50 per cent of the shrinkage 
indicated at the opening of the year. 

The manufacturers making returns for 
January 1, 1939, numbered 6,213 and _ their 
payrolls aggregated 532,012, compared with 
561,549 at December 1. The index declined 
from 110-1 in the preceding month to 104-3 
at the date under review. As compared with 
108-6 at January 1, 1938, there was a falling- 
off of four per cent, but the latest index was 
nearly two per cent higher than at January 1, 
1937, and was also higher than in January of 
other years since 1930. 

After correction for seasonal influences, the 
index for January 1, 1939, was practically 
unchanged, at 111-3, compared with 111-4 at 
December 1; the factors used in making this 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Table 2. 
All 
—- Indus- Mant Log. 
tries 
Jame LO Baw Ue 95-9 94-7 136-1 
Pane 928 is). aN 100-7 97-9 163-2 
Fare F O20 k 5 ie MOI i ele 109-1 107-3 171-0 
FANOE EO SO. oom TRIN | See, 111-2 106°5 200-2 
TAU TORU eB aie A es a 101-7 93-7 107-6 
TAT LO SZ Cl. NS AN Le 91-6 83-9 68-7 
= eri 8 RS RS SR a i RN 78-5 74-4 74-5 
FAT LOSS AN, Pe Chee 88-6 80-0 168-8 
JADE MALO SO a ely Vee eed ine 94-4 87-4 181-3 
JAI LG SOs Meee else 99-1 96-8 183-4 
Teme TOs Ue vue a i ee 103-8 102-4 242-1 
Jame ATO SS yeas 113-4 108-6 323-6 
1 Ve Oe 5 ha emai oR BAL ROL RR 110:4 110-3 290-7 
NT Sie RALN a eect oka ie aay 107-8 110-5 212-7 
Bes) da GLA YAMS UL RTA TN ERS 105-0 110-8 115-0 
nA ht IM aa ar Ae 0 A 107-4 110:6 97-5 
Obey LANE NP ln OAR! 111-9 112-3 93-6 
I AM) 2 VAT UO te A 113-5 111-8 86-1 
Auras, 1 Oe ee t1t9-1 110-0 59-6 
SEO AR. Eyl Meee he me 115-1 113-8 58-6 
CC EOALA Qian ped ie 8 8 116-7 112-5 78-8 
IN ON TAG clacrss taxon ma abeeite ARG 114-6 110-9 130-8 
dB ore te) weet xo ionanty Bleed aed: b 114-0 110-1 166-4 
PSR TUNG Dhar LOTR Wie agee e Gok 108-1 104-3 150-6 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries as 
at Jan 1 A989 (ed 100-0 51-1 4.2 





Min. Comm. Trans Constr Serv Trade 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
105-1 98-1 85-6 . 104-8 114-4 125-7 
96-9 87-5 78°3 58-5 102-2 119-6 

106-8 78-4 76-3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
129-9 79-3 77:9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
155-2 85-1 82-0 81-9 132-5 141-7 
154-3 82-9 79-6 71-6 128-4 127-9 
153-9 82-2 79-0 71-4 127-1 126-0 
151-3 82-5 78-5 71-6 129-8 127-1 
149-7 82-5 83-9 88-2 131-9 131-3 
153-3 84-7 84-9 114-5 135-3 131-5 
154-5 87-2 86-3 124-9 146-1 133-3 
153-6 88-2 86-9 128-0 143-5 132-1 
157-4 88-3 88-7 133-8 146-7 131-0 
160-8 87-2 90-1 143-5 136-1 134-5 
163-4 85-5 87-9 12225 132-8 135-6 
163-3 84-0 85-0 112-8 131-7 139-7 
160-4 83-3 79-9 96-4 131-7 144-8 
71 2-1 9-8 11-1 2-8 12-3 





Nots:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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adjustment reflect the experience of the years 
1929-1937, which differs slightly from that of 
the period, 1921-1938, as mentioned above.. 

The most extensive reductions at the date 
under review were in food, textile, iron and 
steel, lumber, pulp and paper and clay, glass 
and stone factories, but the fur, leather, rubber, 
chemical, electric light and power, electrical 
apparatus, non-ferrous metal and miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries also recorded import- 
ant curtailment. On the other hand, tobacco 
works showed improvement, as has often 
been the case at the beginning of January. 

The index numbers of factory employment 
at the first of January in the years since 1928 
are as follows: 1939, 104-3; 19388, 108-6; 1937, 
102-4; 1986, 96°8- 1935, 87-4; 

1933, 74-4; 19382, 83-9; 1931, 93-7; 1930, 106-5; 
1929, 107-3 and 1928, 97-9. 

The 5,997 manufacturers making returns for 
the same date in 1938 had employed 552,144 
men and women, a decline of 38,836 or 6:6 
per cent from the preceding month. 


Animal Products, Edible—Declines were 
reported in all branches of this division— 


1934, 80:0; 
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dairies, meat packing and _fish-preserving 
plants. Statements were received from 305 


manufacturers with 24,902 workers, as compared 
with 25,814 at the beginning of December. 
This loss was smaller than that recorded at 
January 1, 1938, when the index number was 
slightly lower. All five economic areas report- 
ed lessened employment, the greatest contrac- 
tions being in the Maritime and _ Prairie 
Provinces. 


Leather Products—There was a seasonal 
falling-off in the leather industries at the 
beginning of January. The shrinkage involved 
a rather larger number of employees than 
that indicated at the same date last year, but 
the index then was about one point lower. 
A combined working force of 20,629 persons 
was registered by the 313 firms making returns, 
as compared with 21,529 in the preceding 
month. Most of the loss occurred in Quebec 
and Ontario. 


Lumber Producits—Seasonal curtailment was 
noted in lumber mills, 899 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 38,3890 at December 1 to 
36,237 workers at the beginning of January. 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 























Industries 1Relative| Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 

Weight | 1939 1938 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
MA UbaACGUTInO Ms, a Wena, uence nme 51-1 104-3 110-1 108-6 102-4 96-8 87-4 80-0 
Animal products—edible............ 2-4 129-1 133-8 127-6 121-5 110-0 105-1 94-7 
Purana MroOdn etsy Re litiae tt 0-2 82-8 96:5 76-4 82-6 94-5 83-0 76-3 
Leather'and products. ..0. 0.0.0.0... 2-0 100-7 105-0 99-4 97-8 96-1 86-8 79-1 
Bootsrandishoest (iia wil ni) vial 1-3 102-5 103-2 101-2 96-8 95-8 84-7 78-6 
Tum bern and nroductsing cg bieiecdlsass «lose 3-5 68-2 72-2 70-1 70-7 63-3 57-1 52-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-8 56-5 59-5 54-5 59-8 51-2 45-0 40-7 
Dra Lure! aete ss ate Lichen, ileus I 0-7 82-3 88-4 82-9 81-8 79-8 69-9 69-3 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 94-2 99-8 108-3 96-1 88-0 84-4 77-9 
Musical instruments................. 0-1 48.4 50-3 36-5 34-7 51-6 26-1 39-4 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-1 105-4 121-5 104-3 101-4 97-6 92-4 85-6 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-1 102-7 107-2 107-4 101-9 96:7 92-3 85-6 
Pulp and paper gee ye hl we tke 2-6 88-4 93-6 99-1 92-4 85-3 81-0 71-6 
IPaner PLOOUCUSH. oot ae LMM Mua. 1-0 126-4 136-4 128-6 120-7 110-5 100-7 96-2 
Printing and publishing............ 2-5 113-1 114-6 111-0 107-8 106-9 104-4 100-7 
Rubber products. 200. WUE 2s 1-2 102-4 105-6 97-8 95-8 92-0 89-8 85-2 
Mextile products yee wake ema 9-5 113-6 120-0 116-4 114-6 113-3 102-5 97-5 
Thread yarn and ‘cloths jib. Bd 127-8 131-2 184-5 184-9 135-5 121-2 114-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth. .:.2........ 1-8 95-4 97-2 99-5 98-7 97-0 86-9 82-7 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 0-7 122-8 132-0 136-8 144-6 138-8 118-8 120-6 
Artificial silk and silk goods....... 0-9 496-0 494.8 521-1 508-0 540-6 493-8 432-6 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-8 116-5 12257 117-3 118-5 123-3 109-9 112-3 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-0 103-1 112°7 105-6 100-4 93-9 87-0 81-4 
Other textile products............. 1-0 97-8 104-3 92-8 89-7 89-6 82-2 73-0 
FEOD ACCOR. ee puisiayie. ah milue . rotd PA iat ea ie 1:2 158-8 141-5 157-1 127-0 137-0 121-4 126-7 
IBGE VELABCSN Ae Wy wae aley. ab AEP 0-8 165-3 168-9 164-6 158-0 140-6 137-4 122-3 
Chemicals and allied products....... Lied 152-3 157-3 151-0 141-7 131-1 118-9 LO 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 0-8 75-0 85-0 79-4 75-5 67-6 60-9 53-4 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 127-7 131-7 123-8 113-5 111-5 110-0 104-8 
Hlectrical apparatusecckwe),. jake. 1-6 126-8 130-8 146-9 122-3 120-4 105-0 95-5 
Iron and steel products.............. 11-4 90-5 97-2 102-8 92-3 84-9 71-1 60-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-3 107-2 113-5 125-6 121-0 108-0 81-2 64-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 110-0 116-9 125-6 110-3 93-4 83-1 66-4 
Agricultural implements........... 0-5 59-6 61-6 75-2 59-3 62-2 45-9 35-6 
Land vehicléesyi iy ernie 5:0 85-4 91-3 97-9 88-4 83-9 72-7 65:0 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-9 138-4 159-0 156-7 149-0 119-9 92-9 67-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 0-2 57-1 80-5 68-1 58-3 47-7 47-1 43-8 
Heating appliances. 62.0). 002005000. 0-3 100-2 129-8 88-9 100-7 86-2 73°9 58-8 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).... 0:6 99-1 100-3 122-3 88-1 82-9 58-3 49-3 
Foundry and machine shop products. 0-5 101-5 106-7 115-1 103 8 92-1 76-0 62-3 
Other iron and steel products........ 1-9 96-8 103-3 103-7 94-6 83-2 70-2 61-4 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 2:3 150-9 155-3 152-4 142-6 122-1 106-4 90-5 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 1-2 150-0 152-3 149-1 139-2 134-6 132-3 127-4 
Miscellaneous............ bea bation. 0-5 129-2 139-1 125-5 123-2 116-8 113-4 97-8 


ee 


1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’, see footnote to Table Til. 
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Employment was in somewhat smaller volume 
than at the corresponding date of last year. 
Sawmills registered the most pronounced 
decreases, but there were also contractions in 
furniture, vehicle and other wood-using 
industries. There were marked recessions in 
Ontario and British Columbia, while the 
tendency in the Maritime Provinces was 
upward. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-seven manu- 
facturers of musical instruments reported a 
combined staff of 1,382, which was 54 less than 
in the preceding month. A much greater loss 
had been noted at January 1 a year ago, when 
the index number was lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—There were import- 
ant seasonal reductions in employment in all 
branches of the vegetable food group, the 
largest being in canning, sugar and syrup, 
bakery, chocolate and confectionery factories. 
The working forces of the 518 co-operating 
employers totalled 32,005 persons, as compared 
with 36,913 in their last report. While the 
movement was generally unfavourable, the 
most pronounced contractions were in Ontario. 
The declines noted at the beginning of January 
Jast year were rather more extensive, and the 
index number then was about a point lower 
than at the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The shrinkage 
at the beginning of January, 1939, rather ex- 
ceeded that indicated at the same date in 
1938, when employment was in greater volume. 
Statistics were received from 652 firms, whose 
staffs aggregated 63,280 workers, or 2,752 fewer 
than in their last report. There were con- 
siderable losses in Quebec and Ontario. Pulp 
and paper mills reported a large share of 
the reduction, but there were also declines in 
plants producing paper goods and in printing 
and publishing houses. 


Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease which was decidedly smaller than 
that noted at January 1, 1938; 54 plants had 
12,794 employees at the date under review, 
as against 13,203 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Most of the recession took place in 
Quebec and Ontario. The index number, at 
102-4, was several points above that of 97-8 
at the same date of last year. 


Textile Products—The 1,148 textile firms 
furnishing data released a smaller proportion 
of their total operatives than was the case 
among the establishments making returns at 
the beginning of January, 1938; the index 
then, however, was rather higher than at the 
date under review, when it stood at 113-6. 
The reported payrolls included 98,565 persons 
at January 1, 1939, as against 104,159 in the 
preceding month. Quebec and Ontario re- 
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corded the bulk of the shrinkage, which was 
especially marked in the hosiery and knit 
goods, cotton, woollen, garment and personal 
furnishing and headwear divisions. 


Tobacco—There was a large seasonal in- 
crease in employment at the beginning of 
January in the tobacco group. Statements 
were tabulated from 45 manufacturers in this 
group, employing 138,094 workers, or 1,424 
more than at December 1. The advance took 
place in Quebec and Ontario. 


Beverages—Moderate curtailment was in- 
dicated in beverage manufacturing at Janu- 
ary 1, when 141 establishments reported 8,761 
employees, compared with 8,951 in their last 
return. Little general change was noted in 
these industries as compared with January, 
19388. 

Chemical Products—Employment in chemi- 
cal and allied products showed a contrac- 
tion at January 1 from the preceding month, 
585 persons having been let out from the 
labour forces of the 290 reporting plants, 
which had 17,650 employees. Similar de- 
clines had been noted at the corresponding 
date a year ago, but the index number was 
then slightly lower. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal recessions in employment occurred 
in the production of these goods; 213 works 
reported an aggregate staff of 8,335, as com- 
pared with 9,453 in the preceding month. All 
provinces shared in this curtailment, which, 
however, was most marked in Ontario. Brick 
and stone yards recorded important losses; 
on the whole, these were on a rather smaller 
scale than those of January 1, 1938, but em- 
ployment then was generally in greater 
volume. 

Electric Light and Power—Employment in 
electric current plants again declined, accord- 
ing to statistics from 99 producers, employ- 
ing 16,163 workers, or 498 fewer than at 
December 1. Quebec firms reported’ the 
greatest contraction. A larger reduction had 
been noted at the beginning of January of 
last year, when the index was some four points 
lower. 


Electrical Apparatus—Slackening in in- 
dustrial activity was indicated by the 126 
co-operating electrical apparatus factories, 
whose labour forces aggregated 17,164 at 
January 1, as compared with 17,716 in the 
preceding month. Employment was much 
slacker than at the same date of 1938, although 
the falling-off then recorded had been on a 
greater scale. 

Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, machinery, automobile, railway 
car and locomotive, heating appliance, steel 
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shipbuilding, sheet metal and other divisions 
reported curtailment. The payrolls of the 
917 firms furnishing data in the iron and steel 
industry totalled 118406, against 127,184 at 
December 1. The decline, seasonal in 
character, was proportionately rather smaller 
than the average reduction at. January 1 in 
the years since 1920. The largest losses at 
the date under review occurred in Ontario. 
The iron and steel index was lower than at 
January 1 of 1988 or 1937, but it was higher 
than at that date in immediately preceding 
years. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—There was a 
decrease in non-ferrous metal products; 
although this involved the release of fewer 
workers than that indicated at January 1, 
19388, employment was then in rather greater 
volume. Returns for the date under review 
were compiled from 184 employers of 23,745 
persons, as against 24440 at the commence- 
ment of December. Most of the reduction 
recorded was in Ontario. An analysis of the 


data by industries shows a slackening in the. 


precious and the base metal groups. 


Mineral Products—Lowered activity was 
noted in these industries, in which a larger re- 
cession had occurred at the beginning of last 
year. A combined working force of 12,119 
persons was employed by the 101 establish- 
ments whose returns were received, and which 
had 12,307 employees at December 1. The 
index was fractionally higher than at Janu- 
ary 1, 1988, standing at 150-0 at the latest 
date, as against 149-1 in the same month of 
last year. 

Logging 


Bush operations on the whole showed a 
considerable falling-off at January 1. The 
experience of the years since 1920 shows that 
there is customarily an exodus from logging 
camps over the holiday season, but the general 
movement in the present year was more pro- 
nounced than usual. Improvement was shown 
in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces and 
Ontario, while in Quebec and British Colum- 
bia large reductions in staff were noted. Em- 
ployment was quieter than in January of 
any other year since 1933; the index stood at 
150-6, compared with 166-4 at December 1, 
1938, and 323-6 at January 1, 1938. A com- 
bined working force of 43,535 was reported 
by the 406 co-operating firms, who had 48,049 
employees in the preceding month. 


Mining 
Coal—Slight improvement was indicated 
in coal mines, 105 of which enlarged their 


staffs from 26,007 at December 1, to 26,156 
at the beginning of January. There were 


gains in Alberta and British Columbia, but 
the tendency was downward in Nova Scotia. 
The index number at January 1, 1938, was 
slightly higher, although employment had 
then shown a falling-off from the preceding 
month. 


Metallic Ores—A pronounced decrease was 
noted in metallic ore mines, according to data 
from 231 mines employing 39,922 persons 
at the beginning of January, as compared 
with 40,801 in their last report. The index 
was decidedly higher than at the same date 
of last year, when a more extensive recession 
had occurred. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—The trend of employment in this division 
continued seasonally downward; the reduc- 
tions were on a smaller scale than at Janu- 
ary 1 a year ago, and the index was then a 
few points lower. Statements were received 
from 102 employers with 8,174 workers, as 
compared with 8,800 in the preceding month. 
There were general losses, those in Ontario 
being greatest. 


Communications 


A further decrease took place in telephones 
and telegraphs; the index was rather lower 
than at the same date in 1938, when a slightly 
larger falling-off had been noted. The pay- 
rolls of the companies and branches furnish- 
ing data declined from 22,441 at December 
1, to 22,241 at the beginning of January. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Local trans- 
portation firms reported a seasonal contrac- 
tion in personnel, involving many more work- 
ers than that noted at January 1, 1938; the 
index then, however, was lower by over eight 
points. A combined staff of 27,607 persons 
was employed by the 270 co-operating firms, 
who had 28,313 workers in the preceding 


month. The largest reductions were in 
Ontario. 
Steam Ratlways—Employment in steam 


railway operation showed a decided decline, 
seasonal improvement in the Maritime Prov- 
inces being more than off-set by contrac- 
tions in the other areas. The payrolls of the 
100 companies and divisional superintendents 
furnishing returns aggregated 56,468 persons, 
as against 57,159 in their last report. A slight 
gain had been recorded at the same date last 
year, when the index was four points higher 
than that of 71:0 at January 1, 1939. 
Shipping and Stevedoring—On the whole, 
there was a large, seasonal reduction in em- 
ployment in water transportation ; curtailment 
was indicated in Quebec, Ontario and British 
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Columbia, while an important increase, also 
seasonal in character, was noted in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The general curtailment 
greatly exceeded that indicated at January 
1, 1938, when the index was several points 
higher. Returns for the date under review 
were compiled from 126 employers of 12,469 
men, compared with 17,301 in the preceding 
month. 
Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Continued seasonal curtailment 
of operations was shown in building construc- 
tion; 846 contractors reduced their staffs from 
29,181 at the beginning of December to 22,- 
414 at January 1. The most pronounced de- 
clines were in Quebec and Ontario, although 
there were general losses throughout the 
Dominion. Larger decreases had been indi- 
cated at January last year, but the index was 
then rather higher. 


Highway—Statements were received from 
389 firms employing 73,181 workers, or 13,530 
fewer than at December 1. Important curtail- 
ment took place in all five economic areas. 
Road construction generally afforded more 
employment than in the winter of 1937-38. 


Ralway—aAn upward movement was shown 
in this division, in which 34 employers reported 
20,151 persons on their payroll, as compared 
with 19,554 in the preceding month. The index 
was some ten points lower than at January 1 
of a year ago, when improvement had also 
been noted. There were increases in employ- 
ment in Quebec and British Columbia at the 
date under review. 
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Services 


Little general change occurred in ‘services, 
in which 565 firms employed 28,701 persons, 
practically the same number as in the preced- 
ing month. There was an increase in hotels 
and restaurants, while laundries and dry-clean- 
ing establishments were slacker. An advance 
had been shown at the beginning of January, 
1938, when the index was fractionally higher. 


Trade 


Trade afforded considerably more employ- 
ment than at December 1; the increase in 
personnel, on the whole, exceeded the average 
gain indicated at the beginning of January 
in the preceding years for which statistics are 
available. There were moderate seasonal 
losses in wholesale establishments, but the 
additions to staffs in retail stores were large. 
The 1,737 co-operating employers had 128,011 
persons on their staffs, compared with 123,400 
in their last report. The index stood at 144:°8, 
as compared with 139-7 in the preceding 
month, and 141-7 at January 1, 1938. 


TABLES 


The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, leading 
cities and industries. The columns headed 
“ Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at the date indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of December, 1938 


The term unemployment as used in the 
accompanying article has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to economic causes. 
Persons who are occupied at work other than 
their own trades or who are idle due to ill- 
ness are not considered as unemployed, while 
unions involved in industrial disputes are ex- 
cluded from these tabulations. As the num- 
ber of unions making returns varies from 
month to month, with consequent variation 
in the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that all figures have reference only to 
the organization reporting. 

The local trade union situation at the close 
of December was less favourable than in 
November, the usual depression in industry 
incidental to the holiday and following season 
and the custom of taking inventories in a 
number of lines of business toward the close 
of the year affecting conditions adversely. 
Reporting for December were 1,960 labour 
organizations, comprising a membership of 


249,071 persons, 40,307 of whom were unem- 
ployed on the last day of the month, a per- 
centage of 16-2 contrasted with 13-7 per cent 
of idleness in November. Losses in employ- 
ment were noted also from December, 1937, 
when 18:0 per cent of the members reported 
were out of work. The percentages of unem- 
ployment recorded in all provinces, with the 
exception of New Brunswick, during December 
exceeded those registered in the preceding 
month, while in that district the improvement 
was merely nominal. Manitoba and British 
Columbia unions reflected declines in activity 
of over 6 per cent and of over 4 per cent, re- 
spectively, unemployment in the manufacturing 
industries of Manitoba, particularly the gar- 
ment trades, seriously affecting the situation, 
while in British Columbia the recessions were 
more wide-spread, the majority of trades and 
industries sharing in the unemployment in- 
crease. In Quebec a 3 per cent drop in 
activity was manifest, important factors in 
this unfavourable movement being the slack- 
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ness evident in the textile and leather trades 
and among building and construction workers. 
Ontario and Nova Scotia unions showed 
recessions of minor importance. In Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta the tendency was toward 
retarded activity, though the variations were 
but fractional. Contrasting with the returns 
for December, 1937, a considerable drop in the 
volume of work afforded members in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Mani- 
tiba was evident during the month under 
review and activity for Alberta members was 
moderately curtailed. In Ontario, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia employment was 
but slightly restricted. 

A separate tabulation is made monthly of 
unemployment in the largest city in each 
province except Prince Edward Island. Ac- 


tion remained unchanged from December, 
1937. 

The chart which appears with this article 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1932, to date. The 
course pursued by the curve during January, 
1938, tended downward from that indicated 
at the close of the previous year, though the 
projection was slight, an evidence of a more 
favourable employment movement. In Feb- 
ruary, however, the reverse was the case, 
unemployment reflecting a small increase. The 
level of activity in March, as represented by 
the chart, was slightly above that of Feb- 
ruary, but in April a period of diminishing 
employment set in, which continued until the 
close of July. The changes from month to 
month, however, were quite small, the varia- 
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tivity for Winnipeg members was substan- 
tially reduced in December from the previous 
month and noteworthy declines were manifest 
by Vancouver unions. Quieter conditions also 
prevailed for Montreal, Toronto, Regina and 
Edmonton members. In Halifax and Saint 
John nominal employment advancement was 
noted. When comparing with the returns for 
December, 1937, Montreal members, with a 
drop in activity of over 6 per cent, reflected 
the most important losses and in Winnipeg 
and Edmonton curtailment of slightly lesser 
degree was apparent. Some lowering in the 
employment volume available was also in- 
dicated by Halifax, Toronto, Regina and 
Vancouver unions. In Saint John the situa- 


tion from April to May being practically neg- 
ligible. The August returns showing an im- 
proved situation caused a halt in this un- 
favourable direction and in September further 
gains were noted. With October curtailment, 
chiefly seasonal in character, was recorded, 
the curve again extending upward, in which 
course it continued throughout November and 
with somewhat greater impetus during Decem- 
ber. From the beginning of April onward 
to the end of the year, the percentage of 
idleness reported for Canada as a whole at 
the end of each month was in excess of that 
indicated in the corresponding month of 1937. 
In January and March, however, a_ better 
volume of employment was accorded, the 
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February level remaining identical with that 
of February, 1937. The best situation for 
the year prevailed in September, when 10-4 
per cent of idleness was registered while the 
percentage of 16-2 indicated at the close of 
December constituted the maximum of un- 
employment during 1938. 

Inactivity in the manufacturing industries 
was more pronounced during December than 
in the preceding month according to the re- 
ports received from a total of 564 unions with 
97,477 members. Of these, 16,185 or a per- 
centage of 16-6 were idle at the end of the 
month, in contrast with 14-8 per cent in 
November. A. considerable proportion of 
the employment curtailment occurred in the 
garment trades of Quebec and Manitoba and 
among Quebec leather workers. The majority 
of trades, however, recorded some slowing up 
in available work. Among glass workers, 
whose membership was small, the percentage 
reduction reported was pronounced. Hat, 
cap and glove workers were much slacker 
than in November and declines in activity 
on a small scale were manifest by cigar and 
tobacco, fur, textile and carpet, and jewelry 
workers, printing tradesmen, general labourers, 
meat cutters and butchers, electric current 
employees and metal polishers. Mill and 
smeltermen, on the other hand, showed 
marked gains in employment from Novem- 
ber and activity tended upward for wood 
and iron and steel workers, and bakers and 
confectioners. The percentage of idleness for 
paper makers showed no change from that of 
the previous month. The level of employ- 
ment in the manufacturing industries, as a 
whole, during December was also slightly be- 
low that of December, 1937, when 15-1 per 
cent of idleness was recorded. In this com- 
parison especially noteworthy percentage 
gains were registered by fur, jewellery and 
wood workers and more active conditions pre- 
vailed for textile and»carpet workers, and 
paper makers. Among printing tradesmen 
and leather workers the tendency was favour- 
able, though the change from December, 
1937, was slight. Of the recessions which were 
of a more than counteracting nature the most 
important were indicated by general labour- 
ers, glass workers and electric current em- 
ployees. Noteworthy recessions were also 
evident among hat, cap and glove, iron and 
steel and brewery workers, and metal polishers, 
while activity was slightly retarded for gar- 
ment workers, bakers and confectioners, meat 
cutters and butchers, and mill and smelter 
men. 

-From unions of coal miners 60 reports were 
compiled for December, embracing 22,918 
members, 1,401 of whom or a percentage of 
6-1 were out of work on the last day of the 
month, in contrast with an unemployment 
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percentage of 5:2 in November. Some curtail- 
ment in the volume of work afforded was 
apparent from December, 1937, unemploy- 
ment for that month standing at 4-2 per 
cent. British Columbia miners were con- 
siderably slacker during December than in 
either the preceding month or December, 1937, 
and in the Nova Scotia coal fields activity 
eased off slightly. In Alberta the situation 
was more favourable in both comparisons. 
In addition to the members entirely unem- 
ployed a number were reported as working 
at greatly reduced time. 

The lull in building and construction activ- 
ities, chiefly seasonal in character, was in evi- 
dence to a more marked degree during De- 
cember than in November, the 218 associations 
of building tradesmen making returns with 
an aggregate of 26,754 members indicating 41-2 
per cent of idleness, compared with 36-6 per 
cent in November. Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, and steam shovelmen reported par- 
ticularly depressed conditions from November 
and the recessions apparent among bridge and 
structural iron workers, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
painters, decorators and paperhangers were 
noteworthy. Carpenters and joiners, and hod 
carriers and building labourers registered de- 
clines in activity on a somewhat smaller scale, 
and employment for granite and stone cutters, 
and electrical workers eased off slightly. In 
contrasting with the returns for December, 
1937, in the building and construction trades, 
when 34°5 per cent of unemployed members 
was recorded, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, steam. shovelmen and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers showed heavy increases in 
unemployment during the month under review. 
Considerably slacker conditions prevailed also 
for carpenters and joiners, and bridge and 
structural iron workers. Among _ electrical 
workers, and plumbers and steamfitters de- 
creases in activity of much lesser degree oc- 
curred. Granite and stone cutters, however, 
were much better engaged during December 
than in the corresponding month in 1937, and 
among hod carriers and building labourers the 
improvement shown was rather marked. Brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers also reported 
some employment expansion. 

The transportation industries during De- 
cember, with 850 associations including a mem- 
bership of 66,425 persons, showed that 8,316 or 
a percentage of 12-5 were out of work as com- 
pared with percentages of 9-4 in November 
and 8:3 in December, 1938. Steam railway 
employees, whose returns constituted nearly 
78 per cent of the entire group membership 
reported, showed moderate curtailment of 
activity both when compared with returns for 
the previous month and December, 1937, and 
in the navigation division severe losses in em- 
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ployment were noted in both comparisons, 
Teamsters and chauffeurs showed little change 
during December from either the previous 
month or December, 1937, though the tend- 
ency in each case was toward greater employ- 
ment. Among street and electric railway em- 
ployees the situation remained practically un- 
changed in all three months used for compara- 
tive purposes. 

From unions of retail shop clerks 5 reports 
were received for December, covering a mem- 
bership of 1,846 persons, only 3 of whom, or a 
percentage of -2, were shown as idle at the 
end of the month, in contrast with a fully 
engaged situation in the preceding month and 
in December, 1937. 

Retarded activity on a very small scale 
was evident among civic employees during 
December from November, the 81 associations 
forwarding reports with a total of 10,439 mem- 
bers showing that 250, or a percentage of 
2-4, were unemployed on the last day of the 
month, as contrasted with 2-0 per cent of 
inactivity in November. Minor contractions 
were also reflected from December a year ago, 
when 1-9 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. 

A nominally upward employment tendency 
’ was manifest in the miscellaneous group of 
trades during December from the preceding 
month, though conditions were somewhat 
quieter than in December, 1937. This was 
apparent from the returns compiled from 143 
local unions, with a membership involving 
11,767 persons, 1,224 of whom were unem- 
ployed at the end of the month, a percentage 
of 10:4 compared with percentages of 10°6 
in November and 6:5 in December a year ago. 
Hotel and restaurant, and theatre and stage 
employees and unclassified workers all con- 
tributed to the total advancement indicated 
from November, which was nearly offset by 
the recessions in work afforded barbers and 
stationary engineers and firemen. The changes 
throughout, however, were not large. Un- 
classified workers were in substantial measure 
responsible for the drop in employment noted 
from December, 1937, though moderate de- 
clines in activity were apparent among barbers 
and the situation tended less favourable for 
hotel and restaurant, and theatre and stage 
employees. Stationary engineers and firemen 
showed a fractional rise in employment from 
December a year ago. 

Fishermen were slacker during December 
than in the preceding month, though decidedly 
better conditions obtained than in December, 
1937. This was apparent from the returns 
tabulated from 6 associations of these workers 
with 2,234 members, 483 of whom, or a per- 
centage of 19-4, were unemployed, in compari- 
son with percentages of 11-7 at the close of 
November, 1938, and 39-7 in December, 1937. 
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A large falling off in employment was shown 
by lumber workers and loggers during Decem- 
ber from both the previous month and Decem- 
ber, 1937, the losses in the latter comparison 
being the more extensive. Reporting for the 
month under review were 3 unions of these 
workers, comprising 1,915 members, 909 of 
whom were idle at the end of the month, a per- 
centage of 47-5 contrasted with percentages of 
30-4 in November and 3-3 in December, 1937. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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June, 1938355 3-6]14-8]17-1/12-4]12-5] 9-7/17-8|14-3/13-5 
July, NOSSs occ 3-5/15-0/19-8|12-8] 9-7) 8-4/16-6]12-5/14-0 
Aug 19885 & 5-3|12-0/16-7| 9-4] 8-3] 5-7/13-3/11-3/11-6 
Sente #21988: vo, 5-4] 9-9/14-9| 8-8]10-1] 3-8] 9-0] 9-1/10-4 
Oct., 1938%. 2, <2 6-0/11-2/16-8}11-5|11-8] 6-3] 8-5|12-2)12-2 
Nov 1938...... 6-5}10-6/18-2]13-2|15-2/11-0| 8-8}12-8|13-7 
Dec 19S Secor 8-41 9-8]21-2114-5121-4]11-81 9-5|17-3|16-2 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ployed each year from 1919 to 1988, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for December of each year from 
1919 to 1935, inclusive, and for each month 


from December, 1936, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for December, 1938 


The volume of business transacted by offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada during 
the month of December, 1938, showed a 
decline of more than 14 per cent in the 
average daily placements when compared with 
those of the preceding month, but an increase 
of 15 per cent over those of December a 
year ago. All industrial divisions, except trade 
and construction and maintenance, in which 
minor gains only were recorded, showed losses 
from November, the highest being in farming 


ments in relation to applications showed a 
sharp upward trend throughout the month, 
but at the close were still about five points 
below the levels attained at the end of 
December, 1937. The ratio of vacancies to 


each 100 applications was 56:7 and 64:3 during 


the first and the second half of December, 
1988, in comparison with ratios of 53:4 and 
69-3 during the same periods of 1937. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the periods under review were 55-0 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 
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and logging. In comparison with December, 
1937, very substantial gains were registered in 
farming, construction and maintenance, and 
services, together with a small increase in min- 
ing; logging, however, recorded a marked 
decline, followed by others of lesser amounts 
in manufacturing, transportation and trade. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1936, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curves of vacancies and place- 
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and 63-2, as compared with 50-5 and 67°5 
during the corresponding month of 1937. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during December, 1938, 
was 1,501, as compared with 1,755 during the 
preceding month and with 1,327 in December 
a year ago. : 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,499 in 
comparison with 3,258 in November, 1938, and 
2,182 in December, 1937. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
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December, 1938, was 1,465, of which 967 were 
in regular employment and 498 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,712 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in December a 
vear ago averaged 1,274 daily, consisting of 
780 in regular and 494 in casual employment. 

During the month of December, 1938, the 
officers of the Service referred 39,078 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 38,070 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 25,131, of which 
19,040 were of men and 6,091 of women, 
while placements in casual work totalled 
12,939. The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 27,612 for men and 11,394 for 
women, a total of 39,006, while applications 
for work numbered 64,972, of which 49,304 
were from men and 15,668 from women. Re- 
ports for November, 1938, showed 48,859 
positions available, 81,426 applications made 
and 42,783 placements effected, while in 
December, 1937, there were recorded 34,479 
vacancies, 56,711 applications for work and 
33,109 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. 

During the year 1938 the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada reported 401,241 
vacancies, 782,664 applications and 382,295 
placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment, a decline of nearly 2 per cent from the 
placements effected during the preceding year, 
1937. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1928, to date:— 





; Placements 
Year — 
Regular Casual Totals 
BUSPAR AGA 5 Rai gare a iy ite 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
ROAST NS Tiedt ie at I 260,747 137,620 398,367 
LOB Oe ua h  keuie ie eRe 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
1939050 62)2. es 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
GER is Rai ANS A TM Ae a 153,771 198,443 352,214 
GSS eee eh ui tami eyes 170,576 181,521 352,097 
ORE a gana eae pega pean 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
AOSD ite eateries tere 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
1036. doh. 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
LOST ees tare debs Nena 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
1988/0 GARI 2. Ane eae 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of December, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were over 14 per cent less than in 
the preceding month, but over 52 per cent 
above the corresponding month of 1937. There 
was a decrease in placements of nearly 13 
per cent when compared with November, 
but an increase of over 58 per cent in com- 
parison with December a year ago. With the 
exception of small declines in logging and 


trade, placements were higher in all industrial 
divisions than during December, 1937, the 
most important increases being in construction 
and maintenance and services. Placements in 
these groups numbered 557 and 574 respect- 
ively. Of the placements in services 453 were 
of household workers. During the month 365 
men and 115 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick, were over 2 per cent less favour- 
able than in the preceding month, but nearly 
41 per cent above the corresponding month 
of the previous year. Similar percentages of 
change were reported in placements under 
both comparisons. The only industrial divi- 
sion to show any gain in placements over 
December, 1937, was the highway division 
of construction and maintenance. This in- 
crease was slightly offset by small declines in 
services and trade. The changes in all other 
groups were unimportant. Placements under 
construction and maintenance numbered 452 
and in services 599. Of the latter, 474 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 19 of men and 78 of 
women. 

QUEBEC 


Orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec during December 
called for nearly 6 per cent more workers than 
in the preceding month and nearly 37 per 
cent more than in the corresponding month of 
the previous year. There was an increase also 
in placements of nearly 9 per cent when com- 
pared with November and of over 43 per 
cent in comparison with December a year ago. 
The increase in placements over December, 
1937, was due to relief work in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance. 
Services showed a moderate gain, but there 
was a fairly substantial decrease in bush 
placements. The changes in other groups 
were nominal only. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 163; log- 
ging 183; construction and maintenance 5,868; 
trade 91 and services 2,580, of which 2,285 
were of household workers. There were 6,025 
men and 1,446 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

ONTARIO 


There was a decline of nearly 14 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during Decem- 
ber when compared with the preceding month 
and of nearly 15 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Placements were nearly 14 per cent 
less than in November and nearly 13 per cent. 
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below December, 1937. With the exception 
of a fairly substantial increase in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance, all 
industrial divisions showed reductions in place- 
ments when compared with December a 
year ago. The largest decrease was in logging. 
There were moderate losses in services and 
manufacturing and smaller declines in trans- 
portation, farming and trade. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
381; logging, 490; farming, 429; construction 
and maintenance, 2,783; trade, 275 and ser- 
vices, 3,461, of which 2,314 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 2,012 men 
and 1,163 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 
MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during December were over 37 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and on practically the same level as during 
the corresponding month of the previous year. 
There was an increase in placements of over 
36 per cent when compared with November, 
but a decline of over 1 per cent when com- 
pared with December, 1937. When comparing 
placements by industrial divisions with 
December a year ago, the only decrease of 
importance was in construction and main- 
tenance, and there was a minor loss in logging. 
These declines were almost entirely offset by 
fairly substantial gains in farming and ser- 
vices, made up largely of placements under the 
Farm Improvement and Employment Plan. 
The changes in other groups were unimportant. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: logging, 229; farming, 3,217; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 1387 and services, 1,416, 
of which 1,837 were of household workers. 
Regular placements numbered 3,536 of men 
and 978 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during December, was. nearly 
36 per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but over 395 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year. There was 
a decrease in placements of over 35 per cent 
when compared with November, but a gain 
of 386 per cent when compared with December 
a year ago. The exceptionally large increase 
over December, 1937, was entirely due to the 
many placements made in farming and ser- 
vices under the Farm Improvement and 
Employment Plan, as small changes only 
were reported in all other groups, the largest 
of which was a decline in construction and 
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maintenance. Placements in farming num- 
bered 4,839 and in services 1,772. Of the 
latter, 1,716 were of household workers. 
During the month 4,665 men and 1,790 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


During December, 1938, employment offices 
in Alberta received orders for over 17 per 
cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and over 5 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of 1937. There was 
a decrease in placements of nearly 23 per 
cent when compared with November, but a 
nominal increase. in comparison with Decem- 
ber of the previous year. While placements 
for the province as a whole were on about 
the same level as in 1937, increases were re- 
ported in farming and services, but these were 
offset by declines in logging and construction 
and maintenance. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were farming 1,445; con- 
struction and maintenance 221; and services 
470, of which 396 were of household workers, 


-There were 1,664 men and 300 women placed 


in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was a decline of over 17 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in British Columbia when 
compared with the preceding month and of 
over 35 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
Similar percentages of loss were reported in 
placements under both comparisons. With the 
exception of a nominal increase in farm- 
ing, all industrial divisions showed declines 
in placements when compared with Decem- 
ber, 1937. The largest decrease was in high- 
way division of construction and maintenance, 
but fairly important losses were also recorded 
in logging and services. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were logging 265; con- 
struction and maintenance 3,609; and services 
770, of which 523 were of household workers 
During the month 754 men and 221 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1938, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 25,131 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 17,070 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside 
the immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 452 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 443 travelling to centres 
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REPORTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1938 

















Vacancies Applicants Regular 

| ee ]  place- 

Offices Reported | Unfilled Hees Referred Ss tea Rl goed oye, ie d es 

during end of durin t ad of eriod 

period period perio A vacancies Regular Casual periad Pr937 

INOva Scotlasiciocudicbacctigs cae eae 1,281 15 1,464 1,279 480 801 2,065 308 
Le Qz NCU eeh aaieubaMe dian Sieh adda ale tant ay, 335 15 455 327 79 248 889 167 
ent valle Yas is RRR ae naan ee 391 0 443 391 285 106 DOB Wine tne eer 
New Glassow jin cue i a 175 0 187 181 71 112 378 113 
BV DOV oe eae iste ne ete Rech aren 380 0 379 380 45 335 573 28 
New Brumswick..................... 1,100 3 1,111 1,103 97 1,006 1,210 125 
Chatham err 2) ile cia cele ot ccteiaed 307 0 307 0 1 10 
IMTONCEONS rec) tee ma etioeis areata ans SK 3 380 380 58 322 499 75 
SteJobw Ma ke” ae een 416 0 424 416 39 377 670 40 
Quebec elie ses toon da tome useless 9,500 328 14,496 9,879 7,471 1,471 3,517 5,123 
AP OUVING Ts set te el tea See 122 13 195 137 137 127 
Chicoutimi srs Ae Rs 629 0 873 629 628 130 423 
15 ATU TR ROR TAR EU SEHR LRN AOE Cena: 681 2 1,107 682 503 185 270 605 
War PUQUOLASA, . PRUE ete Natan nas ERs 49 0 2 49 46 51 224 
DMieibeine joys 5 ek J ere eR aS he, Sa 1,015 1 2: 1,068 1,045 13 228 180 
Montreale 7.2). e au ata iio oa eas anata re 3,716 195 6,452 3,930 2,389 867 2,167 1,562 
Muvepeen yl RR RE | Ware Beleedata 1,623 92 lay 1,648 1,108 350 113 988 
ROUEN Ri Loe lh aapab ailment 661 1 1,047 657 616 39 131 437 
DHOPDTOOKC sii nin aie aie die wicie eves iepelar nin: 694 12 781 746 696 We 52 261 
Three Rivers.) P90. a OL eee Ore 207 10 475 228 200 12 98 217 
Malia Or ayia Ra Re ee ae aee Slow ak 103 2 320 105 103 0 232 99 
CUNTANIO oe cree eons eae, eee 8,118 204 225092 8,020 35175 4,727 47,319 5,438 
Belleville: Kons AREER weak Up eae 107 0 224 106 56 50 717 Ye 
Branviords eee Meade | Soe eats be, 1 319 113 93 20 1, 643 120 
Chatham c. See ee ese aes ee multe s 4 150 0 257 150 98 52 551 39 
ony Williamyys SL A rane een ee 234 by, 238 234 108 126 33 §21 
Guelph....... SAG 0 A HSU ML a 60 6 138 68 33 18 703 65 
LSU aout eros cWMbp Mata hy AN iE 2k es a 411 25 1,456 431 137 244 4,250 176 
Kenora) Savaieu iin: CW 20: Meanie, Ura ve 66 0 309 65 33 82 54 83 
ARNE S TOMI is Vel ain eae RMS ene ee 55 pe 154 53 37 16 432 103 
IEC HEMEL) baionacks savant reece 298 18 531 279 46 228 977 85 
Bray ho os anys wee es VIN WR CE SCA Be RR 521 20 826 554 196 32o 2,392 225 
Niagara Halle qe weit ear 108 3 168 105 59 46 996 49 
INorthiBayo.cscemncuk eater eae 129 0 253 157 137 20 972 528 
OB a Wa UI SIN Tastee ene eae 203 0 359 205 65 140 1,113 46 
OG Gar rs as MI RUS WT 28 Ba T2168 2 2,051 1,210 208 1,002 2,945 243 
Onven, Soundayg yo eiae oan, san pede eae 77 0 151 Auth 14 63 LOU. Ree 
POMPEO RE CoO SA 8c Ae ear a ese 179 0 379 202 136 66 62 41 
PeferborOughies MON RNa Aaa, aee 64 0 187 64 34 30 764 72 
PorthArb nui en eas eae acy elie 894 0 838 875 282 593 905 800 
Sts. Cathariness it. mci anyones 139 7 397 129 80 49 2,236 83 
Deak homes.) Cay vew Mee ONO ee 86 0 119 85 58 27 330 136 
LS Tei) 902 eI Ee a pS ates tn SNe MA GRA 132 0 172 132 46 86 256 54 
SaultiSte. (Marien. nnment cake 149 50 177 89 43 46 104 175 
SULALLONAL AUT Cupra he MR Ee ae 117 0 352 123 40 83 1,166 57 
SUG G RTS is ae UID Teaia eR Sere UW A REN 116 0 384 99 78 21 144 174 
PETITRINMNS [Eiht AA eels uaeanev en ial ey oaye 527 0 1,118 504 100 404 841 356 
FEOTONLO. 005 MRT 2 RAR ae 1,404 88 9,554 1,330 661 669 16,392 766 
Weellamcey)/ae ola ke lle ae ae 0 a 77 HUGO ARAN, REST AE NAIM SS EN MV eed) 
WVAMGSOT se) TN VRB tein ene Mya na UG 400 7 651 402 igi 231 4,770 232 
Woodstock ee. Lyi een Ge 147 0 253 146 109 37 424 152 
NManibo bas: sieesime hits cre nuh sce breve syrah 5,068 17 4,045 5,078 4,514 536 13,322 4,744 
Brandonts 2610) Siesta ds Catan a 387 8 442 384 370 14 0 289 
Dapp lim: ate bye. Saeed aay ek cals eae 164 0 154 164 158 6 Pid) RRS LER ay 
Portave ls Prairie. ose ee en ae 34 0 34 34 £2) Dat a he i neh Aba Yar ge teva 
WANTIP OR A yh Ue ee ak CE Stee 4,483 9 6,415 4,496 3,955 533 12,814 4,455 
Saskatchewan..................00055 6, 746 387 75179 6,649 6,455 194 1,533 1,049 
PO STOVAT ie cle cscs is ee eee ae ie 88 0 80 79 79 DSO naa Oe 
Moose Diary 2 fis2 1% eRe OA ae 612 49 615 589 518 71 365 155 
North Battleford wien): Waaiaees ae 702 63 688 681 681 0 134 24 
PrincerAlbertez) a) suc ine sane Biya 746 99 868 705 691 14 46 104 
erin a yh PACS | POR Mie ails Oe ei 1,541 10 1,669 1,541 1,471 70 129 444 
SaskatGon: Gola sels he Mea an eel 1,581 52 1,792 1,605 1,582 23 628 133 
Swviie Oo urtent 90 eee eee ne cee 318 58 307 299 298 1 152 43 
Wes Gn «Ak Sete. Rete RINE, DRAG a ed 122 11 122 112 109 3 YAU ite Aifc dc. Aa 
WOEKTOM Sone I Ae ren, fee Peer 1,036 45 1,088 1,088 1,026 12 0 146 
Alberta (hire co eon alee oe 29080 145 4,609 2,014 1,964 350 7,925 1,941 
Caleary it jiu sper w need ieee 651 42 1, 633 655 568 87 3,110 604 
Drumheller ogden es ue one 108 0 299 100 83 17 143 71 
Hdmiontontue <aieryentess scthicccs haere 1,286 81 2,086 1,211 17135 76 SnZel 1,091 
ehtppidae. kia no Mae Lala 111 16 345 133 131 2 490 101 
Medicine Tate Tee ee Geet eA ete oy 229 6 246 Zia 47 168 351 74 
British Columbia.................... 4,808 10 6,976 4,751 975 35804 12,348 1,545 
anal OO pestle Mis osc oa i Lexie 0 49 1 12 184 23 
Nanaimoreig ae LA) Se sy ee 369 a 477 364 356 8 669 218 
IN GL SOs teyernna tans to tsr ks RR SESE 158 0 171 158 10 148 14 67 
New Westminster................... 4] 0 129 4] 24 17 603 24 
Penticton: Yo e, AA isa ee ee 53 P; 128 55 26 29 237 35 
Prince:/George.ait aden ee 10 0 29 10 10 0 8 0 
Prince Rupert........ 62 0 84 62 8 54 196 12 
Virncouvers: YR OAL ROBT aS. dae 3,854 5 5,320 3,800 443 3,415 9,026 889 
Mictoniae: . Soe eweels 51d emeeeeetan 247 0 589 247 86 161 1,411 Qe 
CAnRG as ome cas cece Cee Cee eee 39,006 1,139 64,972 39,073 25,131 12,939 88,639 20, 276* 
rere t se Std, SA ER ome 27,612 Gil 49,304 27,499 19,040 8,543 75,175 16,064 
Women soot eee oe ee ee 11,394 768 15,668 11,574 6,091 4,396 13,464 4,212 





* 3 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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within the same province as the despatching 
office and 9 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2-5 cents per 
mile, with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by 
the railway companies to bona fide applicants 
at the offices of the Employment Service who 
may wish to proceed to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 

Taking advantage of the reduced rate in 
Quebec during December one bushman se- 
cured a certificate at the Hull office for trans- 
portation to Pembroke. Offices in Ontario 
issued 3879 reduced rate certificates during 
December, 377 provincial and 2 interpro- 
vincial. The latter were granted at the 
Timmins office to mine workers going to 
Rouyn. For points within their respective 
zones the Port Arthur office despatched 212 
bushworkers and one hotel employee, the Fort 
William office 63 bushworkers and the Sud- 
bury office 47 bushworkers. From Sudbury, 
in addition, 8 bushworkers went to Sault Ste. 
Marie. The Kenora zone received one miner 
from Timmins, the Sudbury zone 22 bush- 
workers from Pembroke and the Timmins 
zone 20 bushworkers from North Bay. The 
Toronto office effected transfers of 2 tractor 
operators to Sudbury and of one farm hand 
within its own zone. In Manitoba 34 persons 
profited by the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate during December, 28 of 
whom went to provincial employment and 6 


outside the province. Within the province 
the transfers were from Winnipeg to centres 
within the same zone and included 20 bush- 
men, 4 mine workers, 3 sawyers and one farm 
hand. The interprovincial movement was also 
from Winnipeg from which centre 5 bushmen 
and one fisherman were conveyed to Port 
Arthur. Saskatchewan transfers at the re- 
duced rate during December were of bush- 
men, 2 in number, who travelled on certifi- 
cates received at Saskatoon to employment 
in the Prince Albert zone. The Edmonton 
office was entirely responsible for the labour 
movement in Alberta during December, 
which involved the issue of 35 reduced rate 
certificates, all of which were provincial. For 
points within its own zone the Edmonton 
office transferred 27 bushmen workers, 3 cooks, 
2 transportation company employees, one car- 
penter and one housekeeper, while the Drum- 
heller zone was the destination of one cook. 
In British Columbia during December the 
Vancouver office shipped one hotel clerk to 
employment within its own zone. 

Of the 452 persons who were carried at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during December, 271 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 158 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 22 by the Temiska- 
ming and Northern Ontario Railway and one 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During December, 1933 


The building permits issued by 58 cities 
in December, 1938, represented construction 
work valued at $3,471,555, as compared with 
$4,687,296 in November, 1938, and $3,556,977 
in December, 1937. There was therefore a 
decline of $1,215,741 or 25-9 per cent in 
December as compared with the preceding 
month, while there was also a slight decrease 
of $85,422 or 2:4 per cent in comparison with 
the same month in 1987. 

The value of the building permits taken 
out during 1938 was $60,855,610; this exceeded 
by $5,010,611 the aggregate of $55,844,999 re- 
ported in 1937, and was also decidedly higher 
than in any other year since 1931. The 
cumulative total in each of the last seven 
years has, however, been decidedly below that 
for any earlier year of the record; the whole- 
sale prices of building materials have recently 
been lower than in the same period of 19387, 
although they continue higher than in any of 
the years, 1931-1936. 

Detailed statements for December were 
received from some 50 cities, showing that 
they had issued some 230 permits for dwellings 
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valued at more than $1,000,000, and 1,000 
permits for other buildings at an estimated 
cost of more than $2,200,000. There were also 
three permits taken out for engineering work 
at a cost of $35,419. During November, the 
construction of some 400 dwellings and 1,800 
other buildings was authorized; these were 
estimated to cost approximately $1,170,000 
and $3,000,000, respectively. 

Each of the provinces reported a decrease 
in the value of the building authorized as 
compared with the preceding month; that of 
$283,760 or 75:6 per cent in Nova Scotia 
was most pronounced. 

The value of the building represented by 
the permits taken out in Quebec and Manitoba 
was higher in December, 1938, than in the 
same month of 1937, those provinces showing 
increases of $147,151 or 14:6 per cent and 
$82,940 or 159-5 per cent, respectively, in that 
comparison. The declines elsewhere recorded 
were comparatively small, that of $153,719 or 
8-2 per cent in Ontario being the largest. 

Of the four largest cities, Montreal and 
Winnipeg indicated decreases as compared 
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with November, 1938, but increases over De- 
cember, 1937, while Toronto and Vancouver 
reported declines in both comparisons. Of the 
other centres, Three Rivers, Brantford, Chat- 
ham, Kingston, Niagara Falls, Peterborough, 
St. Thomas, Riverside, St. Boniface, Leth- 
bridge and Victoria recorded gain as com- 
pared with November, 1938, and also as 
compared with December, 1937. 

The following table shows the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during the 
Decembers of the years since 1920, and also 
for the completed years; the 1938 figures are 
unrevised, while for preceding years the statis- 
tics are revised. (A revised statement for 1938 
will be issued next month.) Index numbers, 
based upon the total value of the building 
authorized by these cities during 1926 as 100, 
are given below, as are the average index num- 
bers of wholesale prices of building materials 
in the years 1920-38. 


Average 
Indexes of | indexes of 
Value of Value of value of wholesale 
Year permits permits permits prices of 
issued in issued in | issued in building 
December; twelve twelve materials, 
months months twelve 
(1926=100) |} months 
(1926=100) 
3 $ 
1938. ,e.? 8,471,555} 60,855,610 38-9 90-0 
198 faiense 3,056,977) 55,844,999 35-7 94-4 
ADS GN. eae 3,282,166] 41,325,693 26-4 85-3 
1935...... 2,401,856] 46,560,623 29-8 81-2 
1934...... 2,521,820] 27,457,524 17-6 82-6 
19385 cee3 1,983,292} 21,776,496 13-9 78-3 
OBO ete 1,569,255) 42,319,397 27-1 77-2 
LOSI ae: 7,895,106] 112,222,845 71-8 81-9 
1TOSO Me 15,440,281!) 166,379,325) 106-4 90-9 
192 Oca 14, 688,682} 234,944,549] 150-2 99-0 
1928 He ae 16,095,160) 219,105,715 140-1 97-1 
LOR vesk: 11,755,566} 184,613,742 118-0 96-1 
19260 eee: 11,508,818] 156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 
19255, irk 7,363,777| 125,029,367 79-9 102-9 
1924 ee ie 6,463,319] 126,583,148 80-9 106-6 
Leash eee 6,974,256] 133,521, 621 85-4 111-8 
1922 en. 9,517,402] 148,215,407 94-8 108-7 
LOD Mee yh , 5,537,330] 116,794, 414 74-7 122-7 
1920...... 4,844,354] 117,019, 622 74-8 144-0 


The unrevised statistics for 1938 indicate 
that last year’s aggregate was the largest in 
seven years, being nine per cent higher than in 
1937, the previous maximum since 1931. How- 
ever, the annual aggregate for each of those 
years has been considerably below the average 
for the eighteen years, 1920-1937. The index 
number of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials in 1938, though lower than in 1937, 
was higher than in any of the years, 1931-1936. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities in 
November and December, 1938, and Decem- 
ber, 1987. The 35 centres for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked thus “*”. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 








58 CITIES. 
Cities December,| November,| December, 
1938 1938 1937 
$ $ $ 
P. E. Island— : 
Charlottetown....... Nil 3,000 3,100 
Nova Scotia........... 91,380 375, 140 106, 562 
*Efalifax. 2). . ee eee! 65,460 328, 495 82,215 
New Glasgow........ 6,455 9,590 585 
ASVONGY ee cee ele 19,465 37,055 23,762 
New Brunswick...... 30, 880 38,531 62,545 
Fredericton.......... 17,000 10,030 48,800 
*Moneton-ee . . debts sees 9,100 17,060 1,675 
EQ aiNt OHM aaeeetyaa 4,780 11,441 12,070 
Quebec................ 1;157,518 | 1,521,175 | 1,010,367 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve....... 912,960 | 1,173,330 870, 928 
*@Quebecsatt ; dase. cee 125,040 171,065 26,369 
Shawinigan Falls..... 7,900 15,050 5,000 
*Sherbrooke.......... 64,000 86, 740 54, 800 
*Three Rivers........ 34,035 26,740 11,750 
*Westmount.......... 13,583 48,250 41,250 
Ontario. oe ee a. 1,728,435 | 2,013,807} 1,882,154 
Bellevaller ieee cs. 2,950 7,95 2,050 
*Brantiord 3) Bene. 2) 30, 044 10,404 13,140 
Chatham: e034. 308 47,100 38, 780 1,000 
*Fort William......... 9,215 15,498 22,900 
Ny ce, & SEMAN PAB ge 2 7,725 44,613 15, 455 
*Gueloh ic Mets ates <0 8, 447 25, 405 2,340 
tel a be Oa URKO) Nemes toOBaeN 128, 410 303, 406 87,817 
SKINgsGOn. fas. weeklies 25, 650 11,562 19,390 
*Kitchener... . cic. os» 27,345 43,582 14,795 
*London’. vy eee ao. 89,565 34,130 96, 245 
Niagara Falls........ 12,150 720 200 
SAW. cus eae cow 9,375 14,145 250200 
"“Ottawa.is vie aests. 54,000 107,990 243,500 
Owen Sound......... 400 2,685 
*Peterborough........ 33,075 17,440 935 
*Por@Arthur ers hae. 8,945 10,296 1,015 
*Strationd Uy esos: 150 1,100 1,180 
*St. Catharines...... 19,225 19,909 38, 280 
*Sthomoasgnae esac. 44,500 8,490 1,400 
Sarnia. 28h. eee eke 275 6,399 28, 805 
Sault Ste. Marie..... 19,040 48,875 30, 145 
*PORONLO 2 aeons oe 1,012,507 | 1,034,731 1,111,196 
York and East 
York Townships... 108, 800 145, 874 64, 621 
Wellandty..:ctcc eae: 3,050 12,339 700 
*Windsorsi-ee. . ee 11,927 27,395 46,127 
Riverside.......... 15,565 4,265 5,700 
Woodstock Weenie. 4,000 15,824 9,233 
Manitoba............ 134, 940 236, 085 52,000 
‘Brando. wees ee Nil Nil 800 
StuBoniface 12. eer 62,390 51,035 1,000 
* Winnipeg .acccutee-ics« 72,550 185, 050 50, 200 
Saskatchewan........ 13,185 49,375 30, 841 
*Moose Jaw.......+. Nil 3,590 2,735 
*Regina esl, ieee. 12,190 43,685 24,106 
"Saskatoon den ances + ds 945 2,100 4,000 
Alberta}... ci Rees 41,197 73,283 97,563 
*Calgary eee os.ccpee 11,267 34, 188 DAY Arf 
*Mdmonton........... 23,450 33, 120 73,675 
Lethbridge.......... 5,480 3,700 2,117 
Medicine Hat........ 1,000 ONO 1 Nil 
British Columbia..... 274,070 376, 900 311, 845 
Kamloops. sae -6 ns 3,240 2 00 9,050 
IN‘aAlInO. fee tee 1,460 8,200 
*New Westminster.... 13,600 21,975 22,050 
Prince Rupert....... 1,042 1,950 1,350 
*Vancouver.........-. 196, 490 272,370 235,730 
North Vancouver... 1,270 13,260 1,525 
"Victoria... ue. sucsa sete 56, 968 56,375 42,090 
Total— 58 cities..... 3,471,555 | 4,687,296 | 3,556,977 
Total—*35 cities.... 3,133,888 | 4,223,967 | 3,302,526 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
JANUARY, 1939 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

January, 1939, was reported by the 

superintendents of the Employment Service 
to be as follows:— 

Other than ordinary farm chores, the cutting 
and delivering of firewood, ice harvesting and 
orchard pruning, farming in the Maritimes 
was quiet. Weather conditions had been 
favourable for lumbering and many teams 
were in the woods in preparation for the log 
haul. Fishing was only fair. Coal mines in 
the New Glasgow area, as well as those in 
Cape Breton and vicinity, worked from two 
to six days per week. Manufacturing, in 
general was slack, although no idleness was 
reported by the iron and steel industry. All 
building construction under way showed 
steady progress, but little new work had been 
started. Road work also continued and groups 
of men were employed shovelling snow and 
cutting ice from drains and culverts. Trans- 
portation was fairly heavy and trade was 
normal. The demand for household workers 
in the women’s division was somewhat less 
than usual, with unplaced applicants in that 
section increasing. 

Farming in Quebec Province was very quiet, 
while the only centre reporting activity in 
logging was Val d’Or, in which zone a rail- 
way tie camp had been opened, to which over 
100 men had been supplied. Mining also 
was dormant. Manufacturing districts re- 
ported as follows: Bagotville and Chicoutimi 
—paper mills slack; La Tuque—employment 
firm; Hull—satisfactory; Matane—saw mills 
and wood cutting establishments slower; 
Montreal—more active, especially boots and 
shoes; Quebec City—some improvement in 
leather, but a decline in clothing; Rouyn— 
quiet; Three Rivers—many textile workers 
on reduced time. Government projects under 
way throughout the province provided em- 
ployment for numerous persons and building 
construction, though somewhat sluggish, was 
progressing slowly. Railway construction also 
furnished work for about 50 men. Trade was 
dull and services likewise less active. 

The demand for farm help in Ontario was 
light and orders received were easily filled. 
Logging camps were busy with their log haul, 
but there was little labour turnover. Mining 
also was very slack. Little improvement was 
noted in manufacturing, industrial conditions 
on the whole remaining quiet. At Chatham, 
however, tobacco factories were working at full 
capacity, with a total staff of over 1,000 em- 
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ployees. Elsewhere, little change was noted. 
Iron and steel establishments, clothing and 
textiles and auto accessories continued to re- 
port slackness, but manufacturers of food- 
stuffs and shoe and rubber factories were 
busier. Building was confined chiefly to re- 
pairs and renovations and to projects already 
started. The cold weather, too, had handi- 
capped out-of-door construction. Road work 
continued, but with little demand for addi- 
tional help. Trade was quiet. There was a 
steady call for regular domestic workers in 
the women’s division, with difficulties still 
being experienced in obtaining capable help 
to meet all qualifications required by the em- 
ployers. Factory employment for women also 
showed some improvement. 


Requests for farm help under the Farm 
Improvement and Employment Plan through- 
out the Prairie Provinces were gradually de- 
clining, with applicants still plentiful. Logging 
was quiet, placements being confined largely 
to cordwood camps. A poorer mining season 
than usual, due to milder weather, resulted in 
reduced coal shipments and no demand for 
miners. Manufacturing was quiet. Building 
construction at Winnipeg showed little activ- 
ity, although the outlook for new construc- 
tion was brighter, but at Edmonton and Leth- 
bridge improvement in this line was already 
recorded. A number of men also had been 
sent to forestry camps where work was avail- 
able. Railway operation was only fair. Trade 
at Winnipeg was steady, but elsewhere rather 
dull. There was a scarcity of suitable appli- 
eants in the women’s division for city positions 
and farm houshold vacancies under the bonus 
scheme were hard to fill. 


Farming in British Columbia was very 
quiet, but in the fruit industry apple sales 
were improving and packers working steadily. 
Logging showed no gain and the re-opening of 
camps at Nanaimo planned for February 1 
had been postponed until later, owing to 
market conditions. Many saw mills were on 
short time, others were operating for export 
orders only, with practically no turnover of 
labour. Mild weather had affected the coal 
market so that working days at several collier- 
ies had been reduced. Factories at Nelson 
were running as usual. Building construc- 
tion showed little activity, with the exception 
of some minor repair work. Drydocks at 
Prince Rupert were active; however, water- 
front work there was slack, but plentiful at 
New Westminster and Victoria. Trade was 
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quiet. In the women’s division many appli- 
cants were registered, but few positions were 
available and at Nanaimo classes under the 
Dominion Provincial Youth Training Plan 
were very popular, so that a waiting list was 


EMPLOYMENT AND 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


on file of those desirous of being trained; this 
applied particularly to the ones interested in 
dressmaking, although the class for automobile 
mechanics there claimed the majority of 
applicants. . 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
January, 1939, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment at December 12 showed little 
change, on the whole, as compared with 
November 14. It improved in coal mining, 
the motor vehicle, cycle and aircraft industry, 
metal goods manufacture, engineering, the 
cotton and linen industries, the silk and 
artificial silk industry, port transport service, 
the distributive trades, and hotel and board- 
ing house service. On the other hand, em- 
ployment declined in agriculture and_horti- 
culture, building, public works contracting, 
fishing, the pottery and hosiery industries, 
cocoa and chocolate manufacture, and certain 
other food preparing industries. 

It is provisionally estimated that at Decem- 
ber-12, 1938, the number of insured persons, 
aged 16-64, in employment in Great Britain 
was approximately 12,263,000. This was 5,000 
more than at November 14, 1938, and, on a 
comparable basis, about 10,000 more than at 
December 18, 1937, when, however, outdoor 
employment was adversely affected by bad 
weather. 

Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the 
percentage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at December 12, 1938, was 
12:7, the same as at November 14. For 
December 13, 1937, the percentage (which 
excludes the classes brought into insurance in 
April, 1938) was 11-9. For persons insured 
under the general scheme the corresponding 
percentages were 12-9 at December 12, 1938, 
13-0 at November 14, 1988, and 12-1 at De- 
cember 138, 1937. For persons within the 
agricultural scheme the percentages were 8:9, 
5:7 and 8:2 respectively. 

At December 12, 1938, the numbers of un- 
employed persons on the registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,474,- 
019 wholly unemployed, 294,708 temporarily 
stopped, and 62,645 normally in casual em- 
ployment, making a total of 1,831,372; this 
was 3,269 more than at November 14, 1938, 
and 165,965 more than at December 13, 1937. 

The total of 1,831,372 persons on the regis- 
ters in Great Britain at December 12, 1938, 
included 1,076,387 persons with claims ad- 


mitted for insurance benefit, 553,596 with ap- 
plications authorized for unemployment al- 
lowances, 42,169 persons with applications 
for insurance benefits or unemployment al- 
lowances under consideration, and 159,220 
other persons, of whom 33,638 were juveniles 
under 16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at December 12, 1938, 
was 1,918,583, as compared with 1,911,293 at 
November 14, 1938, and 1,755,491 at Decem- 
ber 13, 1937. 

United States 


According to a press release issued on Janu- 
ary 24, by Miss Frances Perkins, United 
States Secretary of Labor, there was a further 
increase of 200,000 in employment in non- 
agricultural industries in December. 

In releasing these figures, it was stated that 
the most significant features of the December 
gain were the continued increase in factory 
employment, which normally declines at this 
season, and an unusually large expansion in 
retail trade. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as fol- 
lows:— 

Since July almost 1,200,000 workers have 
been re-employed in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions. These figures do not include em- 
ployees on projects of the Works Progress 
Administration and other Federal emergency 
agencies or certain temporary workers who 
are hired only during peaks of activity in 
some industries. 

' In addition to the gain of approximately 
50,000 workers in manufacturing industries, 
approximately 440,000 additional persons were 
employed in stores between mid-November 
and mid-December to handle the holiday 
trade. Smaller increases in employment were 
reported in metal and bituminous-coal mining, 
wholesale trade, brokerage, and insurance. In 
quarries, dyeing and cleaning works, and pri- 
vate building construction there were sub- 
stantial seasonal recessions. In building the 
decline was much less pronounced than usual 
in December. Class I railroads laid off nearly 
18,000 workers. The seasonal reductions in 
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employment in crude petroleum producing, 
utilities, hotels, and laundries were not large. 
The small decline in anthracite mining was 
contraseasonal. 

The rise of 0-7 per cent in factory employ- 
ment continued the succession of increases 
which began in July, 1938, although in 
December employment normally declines by 
about 1 per cent. The gain of 3:0 per cent 
in factory pay-rolls was much more _ pro- 
nounced than the usual seasonal increase of 
0-4 per cent and represented an addition of 
$4,800,000 in weekly disbursements to factory 
wage-earners. 

Forty-nine of the 87 manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed by the Bureau reported gains 
in employment and 63 reported increased pay 
rolls. The increases in employment, in most 
instances, were either more pronounced than 
seasonal or were contraseasonal, while most 
of the declines were smaller than usual. The 
most pronounced gains were in the durable 
goods industries, in which employment rose 
0-7 per cent, as compared with 0:3 per cent 
in the nondurable goods industries. 


In retail trade the employment gain of 13 
per cent between mid-November and mid- 
December reflected the expansion necessary 
to handle holiday volume and was the most 


pronounced employment increase in this 
month during the last 10 years. In the 
general merchandising group, composed of 


department, variety, and general merchandise 
stores and mail-order houses, the gain of 38:5 
per cent in employment brought the Decem- 
ber employment index (146-6 per cent of the 
1929 average) to the highest level shown 
during the past decade, and represented a sub- 
stantially larger gain than the usual Decem- 
ber increase of 26 per cent. Pronounced 
gains were also reported in the following lines 
of retail trade: jewellery, 18-9 per cent; 
apparel, 12:7 per cent; furniture, 5:3 per 
cent; hardware, 4-6 per cent; drugs, 3-4 per 
cent; coal, wood and ice, 2-9 per cent; auto- 
motive, 1-3 per cent; and food, 0-9 per cent. 
In wholesale trade a contraseasonal employ- 
ment gain of 0:5 per cent added 6,400 em- 
ployees to pay rolls, which showed the largest 
number employed at any time since February, 
1938. 


The employment gain of 2:4 per cent, or 
1,600 workers, in metal mines continued the 
upward movement of the last four months 
and brought the employment level above 
that of any month since February, 1938. 
Bituminous coal mines took on 2.300 addi- 
tional workers. Quarries and oil wells cur- 
tailed employment slightly less than season- 
ally. Anthracite mines had 1,300 fewer men 
employed in mid-December than in mid- 
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November, but pay rolls in this industry rose 
16:3 per cent. 

Private building construction again  re- 
ported a smaller-than-seasonal decline of 6-1 
per cent in employment, the smallest curtail- 
ment reported between November and Decem- 
ber in the last 7 years. Pay rolls decreased 
5:6 per cent, according to reports received 
from 9,282 contractors employing 79,000 
workers. These reports do not cover public 
construction projects financed by the Public 
Works Administration, the Works Progress 
Administration, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, or by regular appropriations of 
the Federal, State, and local governments. 
Employment in public building construction 
financed from Federal funds increased slightly 
as the P.W.A. program expanded, but this 
gain was more than offset by reductions in 
road work, both Federal and State. 


Work of National Labour Relations Board 
(U.S.A.) in 1937-38 


The National Labour Relations Board 
(United States) recently issued its third 
annual report for the fiscal year 1937-38. 
Summarizing its activities, the Board. re- 
ported as follows: 

The 12 months of the past fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, 1938, comprehended for the 
National Labour Relations Board more cases 
handled and more disposed of than did all 
the other 28 months of its activities since 
October, 1935. 

Twelve thousand six hundred and _thirty- 
two cases were under consideration in this 
one year, involving 3,131,688 workers. 

Eight thousand eight hundred and _ fifty- 
one cases were written off the books, involving 
1,845,818 workers. 

Ninety-five per cent of the 8,851 cases were 
closed without necessity of formal hearing. 

Only 5 per cent were closed after issuance 
of Board decisions and orders. 

Other significant data for the fiscal year 
are: 

The Board settled 771 strike cases. 

It held 830 consent and 258 directed elec- 
tions. 

It secured 4,621 settlements through the 
voluntary co-operation of all parties. 

Forty-two decimal eight per cent of all cases 
closed were dismissed by the Board or with- 
drawn by the parties. 

The Board disposed of 74-3 per cent of A.F. 
of L. cases, and 67:1 per cent of C.I.0. cases. 

Settlements preceding formal action were 
secured in 52:5 per cent of A.F. of L. cases,. 
and 52:7 per cent of C.I.O. cases. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. . 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked “B” 
which apply in the case of contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions pre- 
viously in effect and substituting other condi- 
tions therefor, the full text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazette for January, 1935, pp. 
24-25. Provision had been made in the “B” 
labour conditions in their original form for 
the payment of wages rates not less than 
those generally accepted as current for com- 
petent workmen in the district in which the 
work is to be performed, or if there were no 
current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the provincial 
Minimum Wages Laws require the payment of 
higher wages that those set out above, such 
higher rates shall apply in the execution of 
federal contracts. With respect to males and 
females under 18 years of age, it is required 
that they shall be paid rates of wages not 
less than those provided for women and girls 
in the Minimum Wages scales of the respective 
provinces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 


the last named statute is in the terms fol- 
lowing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or con- 
tracting to do the whole or any part of the 


work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 


“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a provi- 
sion which did not appear in the 1930 legis- 
lation, which applies the fair wages policy to 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition that are assisted by Federal grant 
in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. Thus, with respect to 
works for the elimination of grade crossings, 
towards which assistance is granted from 
Dominion public funds under Orders of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, the same 
labour conditions are enforced which apply 
to works of building and construction under- 
taken for the various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
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vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of, any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in'the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 


that the premises shall be bept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Re- 
par or Demoltion 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work,” and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Repairs and overhaul of C.G.S. Malaspina. 
Name of contractors, Victoria Machinery 
Depot Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, January 19, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,370 plus 30 cents per pound for 
zinc plates. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... vec .sy os) « $0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 55 
Boilermakers. . , 0 863 
Boilermakers’ pers 0 65 
Bricklayers. . sya’ 0 90 
Carpenters—ships.. . 0 75 


nie 


Caulkers—iron.. . 

Caulkers—wood.. 

Electricians. . “bs 

Electricians’ helpers. 

Machinists. . ni 

Machinists’ helwers 

Moulders—iron.. 

IPA INGCTS ciehia.ss. came 

Patternmakers.. 

Platers.. 3 : 
Plumbers aad pipe ‘Hiibewss 2) ae 
Plumbers and pipe fitters’ helpers. 
Punch and shear men. SNe 
Riggers. . , 

uy etters..) 6 

Rivet holders,. .. 

Rivet heaters... .. . 

Ships’ fitters.. 

Teamsters. . 

Teamsters a teann ‘and ween 
Welders—acetylene.. 

Welders—electric. . 

Truck drivers.. .. es 
Hours: 8 per day and “4g. — aes 


nie 


OrDoDRrDNKP Or DBHROCOMCOO uae 
nH nH 


S322. 9:8 OS SS SSS. SS SO 6.50 9 2. So oo So 6 
Mm COCOCOR CO DNOON OANA WDWOONN GN Ot DS NICO 
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NatTionaAL Harsours Boarp 


Construction of foundation for a movable 
highway bridge at the Princess Louise Dock, 
Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractors, Angus 
Robertson Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, January 18, 1939. Amount of con- 
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Per hour 


Motor truck drivers.. i 7 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck 
Litoe!2 tons. 
Sibonszeye.. Te 
4 tons.. 
5 tons.. 


Ornamental iron i oaeerae 





1 45 

1 95 

2 45 

2 95 

0 60 

tract, approximately $18,129. A fair wages Painters (spray).. 0 65 
schedule was included in the contract as Painters and glaziers... ; 0 55 
Pipe fitters (ear aes ni 0 55 

follows :— Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 50 
Per hour Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 65 

Blacksmiths... .. «. - $0 60 Pumpmen.. F 0 50 

Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 45 Pile driver engineer. 0 60 

Carpenters and anatnm 0 60 Pile driver bores 0 40 

Cement finishers. . f ’ 0 55 Pile driver fireman.. 0 45 

Cement and concrete mixer cies Reet Pile driver derrick eneineee 0 60 

Steam.. 0 60 Pile driver derrick fireman.. 0 45 
Gas or electric. . egies 0 55 Powderman.. ay trie heaton ai 0 50 

Compressor operators (anes or Noestrieke 0 55 Riggers (general). sass ss eee es 0 50 

Crane operators (steam, gas or electric).. 0 70 Roofers—composition. . Pee tee 0 50 

Compressor operators (steam).. 0 60 Roofers—felt and gravel: patent.. 0 45 

Drill runners.. 0 50 Rodmen—teinforcing steel, 0 50 

Per day Sheet metal workers... 0 65 

Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether Structural steel workers... iz, 0 75 

employed full or part time).. 14 00 Timbermen and cribmen (anbabaiahe ena 

Diver’s tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting 

whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 and fitting timber).. 0 50 
Per hour Tractor operators.. etteighs Brae wih aa + aes ee 0 50 

Electricians. . : 0 65 Watchmen... .. .. : 0 35 
Engineers 4 Soli shsith. Single or naeuble Welders and Haines bedipletes or (dewey 0 60 
drums.. Me 0 60 Welders and burners—on steel erection.. 0 75 
three or more Maree) 0 70 Conduit layers (steel or tile).. 0 50 

Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 ME shift 

Firemen, stationary.. 0 45 Lock tender. . 6 50 

Hoist bocwtens (gas or vb 0 55 Assistant lock senldiancd 4 00 

Labourers. . 0 40 Gauge tender.. i 4 50 

Machinists... . 0 65 Sand hogs (men Wissen Aor, ke hl air): 

Hours Wages 
Maximum Minimum 
ist & 2nd rest 
Pressure working interval 

Min. No. Max. No. Maximum period in in open Rate per 

of lbs. of lbs. total comp. air air day 

Normal up to 18 Ibs. 8 4 a $6 50 

18 “6 9g 6 3 1 7 25 
26 St a Oren be 4 2 2 8 00 
33 Le baltic fe ny 3 14 3 8 70 
38 6é ce 43 “ 2 1 4 9 40 
43 Rah ois tat § Z 2 5 10 15 
48 Cr ee 1 3 6 10 90 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE Per hour 
; Motor truck driver & truck: 

Construction of a road at the Royal Cana- ft to's "tons.- 1 50 
dian Air Force Aerodrome, Patricia Bay, B.C. 3itonsi.\!.. 2 00 
Name of Contractors, Messrs. Mannix & apitiia a 

; 5 tons.. : 3 00 
Davidson, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, Raa taser Peon 

January 4, 1989. Amount of contract, $19,- Horse-drawn.. , 0 50 

996. A fair wages schedule was included in Rca ey Deana es 0 90 

the contract as follows:— a ieisky "i Ae 

: Steam shovel eratoe.. ‘ 1 123 

Per hour Steam “ehowel tremens. .. ak see.) wer aera: 0 90 

Axemen.. . $0 50 Steampshovelwcranemen ts). GeThy eee the ee 0 743 

iBblaeksmiths on accuseus 0 75 Steam shovel oilers... .. .. . 0 60 

Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 50 Tractor operators—gas.. ... 0 65 

Dragline operators.. 1 124 Team & scraper... 0 85 

Dragline firemen. . 0 743 Team & plow.. .. .. UeUM a e ns ete 0 85 

Dragline oilers. . 0 60 Watchman: dube. Beh, astieertineies: 0 45 

Driver, team & wagon. 0 85 

rivers 0 45 : : 3 

Pee acm | WA, 0 45 Interior plastering of the hospital at the 

Motor truck driver.. 0 50 R.C.A.F. Station at Trenton, Ont. Name of 
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contractor, Mr. William McKenna, Belle- 
ville, Ont. Date of contract, January 5, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $3,200. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 

Per hour 
Carpenters. . $0 70 
Labourers... .. . 0 40 
Lathers, wood.. 0 65 
Lathers, metal.. 0 70 
Motor truck driver.. .. .. 0 45 

Motor truck driver and tas 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 
3 tons.. 1 95 
Plasterers... weds ine 0 80 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 


Ta terial) lays + 


Supply and erection of six travelling cranes 
at the Joint Service Magazines, Esquimalt, 
B.C. Name of contractors, John T. Hepburn, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 29, 1988. Amount of contract, $6,500. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract for the erection work as follows:— 


Per hour 
EAOULOTS Is ssc scalars eke irae tas $0 45 
Machinists. . 0 75 
Painters. . : SA ho 0 65 
Structural Pen neers ETN ea eee eee pes 1 123 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLIC WorRKS 


Construction of a wharf at Dault’s Bay, 
Simcoe Co., Ont. Name of contractors, W. 
G. Campbell Engineering and Construction 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 22, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $5,700. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. Se as $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 35 
Carpenters & joiners.. f 0 60 
Compressor ORBIT foaas or erie aps 0 45 
Driver.. x é 0 35 
Driver—horse & ae 0 50 
Driver—team and wagon.. 0 65 


Engineers, operating steam— 

Single or double drums.. 

Three or more drums.. .. 
MIremMen. SLAUIONSAT Ys 4.5 siewnnclncie le < 
Labourers. . te 
Motor boat operatostl 
Motor truck drivers... .. 
Motor truck drivers & truce ee vane): 
Motor truck driver & truck 3 tons.. .. . 
Motor truck driver & truck 4 tons.. . 
Painters and Glaziers... . , 
Pipe fitters (surface- Ronnnsates a 
Pile driver foreman.. #, 
Pile driver engineer... .. .. ... 
Pile driver fireman.. . iS 
Pile driver derrick engineer.. 
Pile driver derrick fireman.. .. ...... 
Riggers (general)... .. . 


Sooo e eCCoOoONHHOSOCOCOCS 
PPRORDITAAROR KR ROR AAD 
AOMAOAnmoendesoocoacan 


Per hour 
Timbermen & cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber).. . 0 42 
Welders and Burners— 
Acetylene or electric.. 0 60 
Watchman.. 0 30 


Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
Buctouche, Kent Co., N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Wm. P. MacArthur, Shediac, 
N.B. Date of contract, December 28, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $30,094.01. 


A, fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Carpenters & joiners. : $0 50 
Timbermen & en Creatures aoribine 
and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and il woatihan 0. 374 
Labourers. . ‘ 0 30 
Blacksmith.. 0 50 
Boatman iawn 0 30 
Motor truck driver a 0 35 
Motor truck aiiues ‘& ppaclae 
1 to.2) tons... < 1:35 
SIONS. 4: 1 85 
4 tons.. 2 35 
5 tons.. 2 85 
Motor boat persian Sd at ee 0 35 
Cement & concrete mixer operators: 
Gas Apisiets 0 40 
Steam.. a 0 55 
Pile driver engineer.. 0 55 
Pile driver firemen.. 035 
Compressor operator pare or elaes ve. se 0 40 
Engineer, operating, steam siti or Be ouble 
drum)... ; O55 
Engineers, loco. crane \ieteaats gas. or saeteas) 0 69 
Pile driver foreman.. .. . . 0 65 
Fireman (stationary).. 0 35 
Machinist... 0 55 
Driver.. re 0 380 
Driver, horse & cart. : 0 45 
Welders & burners (acetylene). 0 50 
Watchman.. } § : 0 25 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. 14 00 
D.vers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full.or part time).. . 5 00 





Reconstruction of a wharf at Ladysmith, 
Nanaimo District, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tors, James McDonald Construction Co., 
Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 27, 1938. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $4,630.80. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile driver foreman.. $1 25 
Pile driver engineer.. . 1 124 
Pile driver man.. .. 1 00 
Boommansy.: 1 00 
Bridgeman.. 1 00 
Fireman... . 0 68% 
Labourer. . 0 45 


Construction of a wharf at Bathurst, N.B. 
Name of contractors, T. C. Gorman Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
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contract, December 12, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $94,272.30. A fair 


wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Carpenters.. $0 50 


Timbermen and Cabeteh ‘Gaesinae leoribing 


and by the use of axe, adze, etc., cutting 

and fitting timber).. Raye 0 373 
Labourers. . A> ae 0 30 
Blacksmith... .. 0 50 
Blacksmith’s helpers 0 35 
Boatmen (rowboat).. 0 30 
Motor boat biersenr.s 0 35 
Cement and concrete mixer opera on 

Gas.. 0 40 

Steam.. : 0 55 
Pile driver engineer. 0 55 
Pile driver fevewaanss 0 65 
Pile driver fireman .. . 0 35 


Compressor operator (et or eee). + 0 40 


Engineer, operating, steam (single or double 
verse, 0 55 
Firemen, Gaieenen 0 35 
Hoist operator (gas or destrici 0 40 
Machinist. . 0 55 
Driver, horse ane  Gataae 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
ives), rs. 0 30 
Motor truck acer ae ae 0 35 
Motor truck driver and ravi: 
1 Gon tons. 135 
OVbOnSa. 1985 
4 tons.. 2 35 
DO LOS sea nee 2 85 
Welders and burners i acetylenay’s 0 50 
Watchman.. See eaNs 0 25 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. .. .. 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be niibweld 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 


Renewal of float and approach at Osland 
Park, Skeena District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Skeena River Piledriving Co., Os- 
land, B.C. Date of contract, December 16, 


1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,013.25. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Labourers... The $0 45 
Pile driver fF cheiaaa ty HA 125 
Pile driver engineers. . 1 123 
Pile driver men.. .. 1 00 
Pile driver boommen.. 1 00 
Pile driver bridgemen.. . 1 00 
Pile driver firemen... .. 0 68% 
Watchman.. 0 45 


Construction of a breakwater at Pictou Is- 
land, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr, James 
N. Kenney, Truro, N.S. Date of contract, 
December 29, 19388. Amount of contract, 
approximately $14,486. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . soe $0 55 
Boatmen (rowboat).. .. . 0 35 
Driver.. 0 35 
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Per hour 
Driversehorse NOCH CATs .s a eines Oty, ) aid cated « 0 50 
Driver, team & wagon.. 0 65 
Labourers. . ee ss 0 35 
Motor truck dpiverett ; 0 40 
Motor truck driver & mele. 
1 to 2 tons.. aekaaie 1 40 
3 tons.. 1 90 
4 tons.. 0 Wee Mens sale be uence 2 40 
Pile driver Fopeusanes RMN GEe hak sis Soe Cea 0 70 
Pile driver engineer.. 0 60 
Pile driver firemen.. : 0 40 
Pile driver derrick engineers. 0 60 
Pile driver derrick firemen.. 0 40 


Timbermen and cribmen teaeurine® one 
ing and by the use of the axe, adze, 
etc., cutting and a Pes 

Watchmen: : : 


Construction of harbour improvements at 
Dingwall, Victoria Co., N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, 
PQ. Date of contract, January 4, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $173,280. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths epee vette $0 50 
Blacksmiths’ ew ater 0 35 
Boatmen (rowboat)... 0 30 
Carpenters & joiners... 4 Saal er ene a 0 50 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) 0 40 
Drill runners. 0 40 


Speratine stearnt 
Singies or, double .drumsice win i woe eee weve 
Dhree orsmoresdrumsai ieee e. 0 65 

Engineers, loco. crane: 

Steam, gas. or electric.. 

Firemen, stationary.. 

Hoist operators (gas. or lect). 

Labourers. . toy chesney 

Machinists.. 

Motor boat opeliiors® 

Motor truck drivers.. .. 

Motor truck driver & Ardcke 
LPO "2. bONS ss asks poe eee 
3 tons.. . santos 
F LOMS He” aie en seer 
5 tons.. 

Powdermen.. y 

Shovel operators cae 

Steam shovel engineers.. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Timberman and cribmen (measuring, baerapiite 
and by use of axe, adze, ete., cutting 
and fitting iene a Againerct., Sine 0 

WY aNbCIMIO Ne sier ea tela, tat. ae a ema creer Suereyatanere 0 

0 
0 


Engineers, 


So o1o:-o oc co © 
03 tr WO Rm WLW OD 
aonoo ae 


Gr Or Or 


or elec.).. 


SoCoCoCcOoONNRF FE 
einen Oo Cen One 


or or ot Gt © 


Deck hands.. 
Sawmen.. 


Construction of an addition and alterations 
to the public building at Bathurst, N.B. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Joseph A. Pinault, Bath- 
urst, N.B. Date of contract, November 17, 
1938. Amount of contract, $9,850 and unit 
prices for any additional work. 

Per hour 


Brick & hollow tile layers.. $0 70 


Brick & hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing & tempering mortar)... ... <. <. « 
Carpenters & joiners.. be tpate 


0 35 
0 50 
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Per hour Per hour 
Cement finishers.. 0 50 Labourers.. 0 35 
Cement & concrete mixer Se onmratene’ Lathers, metal.. 0 70 
Steam.. ea. 0 55 Lathers, wood.. 0 65 
Gas. or elec. .. 0 40 Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Drivers.. 0 30 Motor truck driver and eenioles: 
Drivers, horse & cape 0 45 tetop2etons. te SARs cat sit eal eee 1514 1 40 
Drivers, team & wagon.. 0 55 LOLS Teyikeey ate.” apa irailok ve oie trae og ouetta alo eet Pee 1 90 
Electricians eo wiremen).. 0:58 4 tons.. ay 2 40 
Labourers.. A 0 30 Ornamental iron rorkerd.. 0 65 
Lathers, metal.. 0 50 Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
Lathers, wood .. 0 45 Plasterers. . s 0 90 
Motor truck drivers.. 3 0 35 Plasterers’ heloees inisine ands fouenieal 
Motor truck driver & truck: material).. 0 423 
Ditos2 Ons. Wrest A Se. PRR OM Vt Plumbers and Wantatttors.; 3 0 80 
SMLOUS.A cei cle fo eiiar ey et euptesent shel uae) Mie. 1 85 Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (alls men 
Ornamental iron ieerkerd,. se SR. Daa, PY 0 50 assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 422 
Painters 1d) glaziers): dca cayelatere le: Pee a. 0 50 Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 40 
Plasterers.. .. - 070 Sheet metal workers.. 0 65 
Plasterers’ helvets finisine & tempering 3 ma- Stonecutters. . 0 80 
terial).. Ae eriade. oats 0 35 Stonemasons.. p 0 90 
Plumbers & steamfitters.. 0 55 Stonemasons’ helpers (nixing and ‘tempering 
Roofers, felt & gravel. 0 35 seichrba ive, yh 15 {eNO a ANN gn, Pet Qh iy 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 55 Structural steel workers. . wer Tie Gales Roamans. Ole) 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 0 55 Watchman.. : 0 30 
Stonecutters. . 0 60 Welders and burners on steel erection.. 0 85 
SLONEMAASONSHS ox ce Seite t Sedation ch tee 0 70 
Stonemasons’ helpers Cae & temper- 
ing mortar).. 0 35 
el steel workers... pes Construction of an extension to the break- 
c 2 Fi : 
water at Denman Island, Comox-Alberni Dis- 
trict, B.C. Name of contractors, Nickson 
Construction of fishermen’s floats and Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 


approach at Victoria, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, James McDonald Construction Co., 
Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 15, 1938. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $4,619.44. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile driver foreman.. $1 25 
Pile driver engineer.. 1 123 
Pile driver man.. 1 00 
Boomman.. PUANAIN suede an Sas ear ecient 1 00 
HIG@ emacs et lect Gace n als aales ht: Cees 1 00 
Fireman.. eS ede eet, rN Seles Bite 0 682 
A DOULC Eee at « eee eeen wearer a Gap Sates bitole 0 45 


Construction of a public building at Gilbert 
Plains, Man. Name of contractors, The 
Dauphin Construction Co., Ltd., Dauphin, 
Man. Date of contract, January 10, 1989. 
Amount of contract, $12,775 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. .. .. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers— 

(mixing and tempering mortar).. 0 423 
Carpenters and joiners.. aR 8 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer bs br altoniead 

Steam.. ete 0 65 

Gas or Blpeteia 0 45 
Drivers.. ; 0 35 
Driver, horse pick Gani 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 65 
Electricians (inside bis nl A 0875 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. 0 70 

Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 85 
Euremen- stationary.s) sai mele os 0 45 


of contract, December 20, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $11,067. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Boomman.. $1 00 
Bridgeman.. 1 00 
IFCMAM css as es 0 683% 
Mia bOUTCI te es lve et ee 0 45 
Pile driver foreman.. 125 
Pile driver engineer.. 1 123 
Pile driver man.. 1 00 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Bass River, Colchester Co., N.S. Name of 
contractor, Mr. R. M. Hall, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, December 31, 1938. Amount 
of contract, approximately $7,919. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. a $0 50 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 35 
Boatmen (rowboat).. 0 30 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Drivers.. PR SIN eA ZAG hadi Pett Shane 0 30 
Hoist Geciatou i AS) OPMeleCtric)ia Ma. ‘se 0 40 
Labourers.. LOO 0 30 
Motor truck diene , 0 35 
Motor truck driver and ieasdis 
1 to 2 tons.. Senet eran fiias “oR 1 35 
Bk ree: eee Pere mR Co. Vio nets ots Merge Sn é 1 85 
Pile driver fereuaa aes fects 0 65 
Pile driver engineer... 0 55 
Pile driver fireman. . 0 35 


Timbermen and cribmen "amcenri oan piel Na 
ing and by the use of the axe, adze, 
etc., cutting and fitting timber).. .. 

Watchmen.. . MA Sin cea Asltea teh [uote e's 
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Construction of a wharf at Ile a la Grosse, 
Sask. Name of contractor, Mr. A. Jules 
Marion, North Battleford, Sask. Date of 
contract, October 18, 1938. Amount of con- 


tract, approximately $9,450. A fair wages 

schedule was included in the contract as 

follows :— 

Per hour 

Blacksmiths. . é $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ hoe 0 40 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Driver.. 0 35 
Driver, eran} ma) Get 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. ares Sat 0 65 
Timbermen or cribmen tala tence a scrib- 


ing and by the use of the axe, adze, 

etc., cutting and fitting timber).. 05 
Pile driver foreman.. 0 7. 
Pile driver engineer... lg. or Bula tbia tera | acai 06 
Pile. ariver, frend tata. i.capaei da oy) ape Rach ee Wee paleo 0 4 
Pile driver derrick engineer. 06 
Pile driver derrick TONER 0 4 
AUTAEH HCC ab euleWoley Nema rt aeist Api ngeten Mur Seat aah 03 


Construction of a public building at Birtle, 
Man. Name of contractors, Manitoba En- 
gineering Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date 
of contract, December 19, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $10,895 and unit prices. A _ fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ Raines Gaione 


and ‘iempernine) mortar) Ua eiaiee see lee 0 424 


Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers.. a 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer ebaterae 
Steam.. 3 0 65 
Gas or alcove! 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Driver, hore and fc 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 75 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 45 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Lathers, metal.. 0 70 
Motor frugke drivers.. j .0 40 
Motor truck driver and rial: 
TACO 2 ATODS ah bis OGIO EOL! Uae 1 40 
Shtonse iit SI). Selects pre ea 1 90 
4 tons.. 2 40 
Ornamental iron oe ely 0 65 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
Plasterers. . y ; 0 90 
Plasterers’ haleatan (nixing ahd terpertiee 
material).. 0 423 
Roofers, felt Mar ee 0 40 
Sheet metal workers... 0 65 
Stonecutters.. 0 80 
Stonemasons.. } 0 90 
Stonemasons’ heloers (endding: ond denpevnn 
mortar).. 0 423 
Watchman.. ed 0 30 
Plumbers and gtoanillatets b i 0 80 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers Cail men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 423 


Construction of a new frame building at 
the Dominion Experimental Station, near 
Fredericton, N.B., for the Department of 


Agriculture. Name of contractors, New 
Brunswick Contractors, Ltd., Fredericton, 
N.B. Date of contract, December 3, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $9,885.50 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. uy $0 75 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Ga 

ing and tempering mortar).. 0 40 


Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam.. é 
Gas or cledeyies 
Cement finishers.. 
Carpenters and joiners.. 
Driver, horse and cart.. 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 
Drivers.. 
Electricians anside fy femne ny se 
Lathers, metal.. 
Labourers.. J Spree! 
Motor truck briverss 
Motor truck driver aan trite | 


oqooooocococooco 
HH & St GO HD Gr Or tr BH D 
SOMO oan o oa ae 


Is stod,2 pCONG rndodgatas ss gherwente Wicmuis Maat 1 40 
ey HIROMI: i. staid sate ta inle tesco le tig otien Muse f late) < git SERUM EN 1 90 
Plasterersny seen: s.5n. . Gasket Meee aie: «1 anne 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material).. 0 40 
Painters and saoieves! 0 55 
Plumbers and otanuaibitarn:’ 0 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 40 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. 0 60 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ havens Eine men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 40 
Watchman.. 0 30 


Construction of a public building at Jasper, 
Alta. Name of contractors, Poole Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. Date of 
contract, January 11, 19389. Amount of con- 
tract, $15,438.00 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 


lows :— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helper Gnix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters and aid OR ya Wye tolld javeeel enue atk 0 90 
Cement finishers... .. .. hes 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer. aperetars & 
Steam... 
Gas. or slevtriets 
Drivers.. 
Driver, horse ene eateel: 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Hrestriogins (inside wiremen).. 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single drum.. 
Double drum.. 
Firemen, stationary... 
TAD OUTERS as Mecuit. eres) ce 
*Lathers—metal.. 
Lathers—wood.. 
Linoleum layers... 
Motor truck drivers... 
Motor truck driver and trule 


So Ss OS SB Ou 
Sonora 
RR OND RMR 


ooocc coc 3S 
Oona Poo Dd 
Sococeoanc O Uo 


Ito. 2tORS yes Fees eee Ce mee 1 50 
3° LONG sap sie Rees ois.e 1k AO RD, ae 2 00 
Ai tons Powe. B. MONS. Rt 2 50 
Orfiainentall iron vebeiceteael ey Tea 0 95 
Painters .andée¢laziers:. 7. ee. Pe. th 0 75 
Plasteretsis . <r. il WSs ar SYP BI IO AE 1 00 
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Per hour Per hour 
Plasterers’ helpers sana and tempering Driver, horse and cart.. .. .. 0 45 
material)... 4 SR AAD: Seite 0 55 Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Plumbers and Sleamaaitars. nee 0 95 Drivers.. 0 30 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers ‘ene men Drill runners. 4 RESUS 0 40 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 50 Engineers, 1Gao. Motes (aieoriie oe or elec.) 0 60 
Roofers, felt and gravel, patent.. 0 50 Firemen, stationary.. ; 0 35 
Roofers, sheet metal... .. . Seis 0 75 Labourers. . . 0 30 
Roofers, shingles (wood, mahestaeyit eat, 0 90 Motor truck divers.” 0 35 
Sheet metal workers.. ASIP AP bee 0 75 Motor truck driver and eles 
Stonecutters. . 1 00 Ito 2 tons... 1 35 
Stonemasons.. 1 10 3 tons.. 1 85 
Stonemasons’ Heloons iosing ened tempering POW CCEONOID. Cyl etet ite a aun e ost late UU ec Sak Maal ea 0 40 
mortar).. aye iis tae Ee) eo fs seater 0 50 Pile driver former Se AN, amemeete et 22 0 65 
Structural steal orcots 0 95 Pile driver engineers... 0 55 
Watchman.. ‘ 0 40 Pile driver firemen.. 0 35 
Waxers and paler? 4 0 50 Machinist.. Ds Aispay ig 0 55 
Welders and burners (on steel erection). 0 95 Timbermen and cribmen (theasuring, scrib- 
*(Metal furring, tied-on lath work ane ing and by use, of axe, adze, ete., cut- 
attached ceilings).. 0 90 ting and fitting timber).. . 0 373 


Wharf construction and dredging work at 
Grand Metis, Matane Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Pierre Bélanger and Adé- 
lard Bélanger, Sayabec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, November 22, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $13,820.92. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the construction con- 
tract as follows, the general fair wages clause 
being included in the dredging contract :— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith:..j4. ss $0 50 
Blacksmith’s pe pie ny 0 35 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 30 
Carpenters (and joinerss se Sa cares. ves ss 0 50 
Compressor operators hey or elec.).. 0 40 
Drill runners. s 0 40 
Fireman (sintianenyoy: 0 35 


Engineer, Baas 

drum).. , 
Engineer, loco. crane, ieeaan gas, 
Labourers... ee ae Na 


steam (ingle or Bi deavle 
or alee) 


Machinists.. 
Pile driver foreriain\ . Fe 
Pilewdriver ‘engineers..’4. oe oe ent 
Pile driver fireman.. bec 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. .. . 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Driver.. Reuss 
Motor truck ee vers. street 
Motor truck Given) and truck: 
TA LOM TONS ester er. ates ee, ree let 1°35 
3 tons.. ; Tea 
Timberman and Bettany (oimettarsnies scrib- 
ing and by the use of the axe, adze, 
ete. cutting and fitting timber).. 
Watchman.. 


SS Sa See Se SL ae O'S 
Co 9 St HR & SIS Gr OS GD Cr 
oO Or OL Or G1 OT OL OS © Cr 


0 373 
0 25 


Construction of a breastwork extension at 
Grande Entrée (West Point), M. I., Gaspé 
Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. 
Harney, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, Janu- 
ary 11, 19389. Amount of contract, approxim- 
ately $5,991.98. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith.. $0 50 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 30 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 50 
Compressor operators.. 0 40 


Construction of bridges connecting Berthier- 
ville and wharf on St. Ignace Island, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Armand Sicotte, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, December 
5, 1938. Amount of contract, approximately 


$95,898.83. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmith... .. $0 55 
Blacksmith’s hone, 0 40 
Boatmen.. 0 35 
Carpenters & deanees 2 LM AN § 0 55 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. 0 45 
Per day 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 14 00 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 
Driver, horse & cart.. 0 50 
Driver, team & wagon.. 0 60 
Drivers.. Ar 0 35 
Electricians Ginside virerseat: ‘ 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 


Single or NGubie drums.. 
Three or more drums.. 
Firemen, stationary.. .. : 
Hoist operating (gas. or slee). av 
Labourers. . ; 
Machinist.. 0 
Motor truck ater : 
Motor truck driver & ee 
Tito. 20 tons... ee ees 
3 tons... 
4 tons.. 
Painters (ery y.a 
Painters. . Mkts 
Pile driver Gipineere,| 
Pile driver foreman.. 
Pile driver fireman.. 
Pile driver derrick Bavineer 
Pile driver derrick firemen.. ‘ 
Timbermen and cribmen (racaucarme, 
ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., 


eS OS 5) GS 
Bm O10) Bm RH AIO 
oon co oO © 


oo cocoooocoN FF 
rPOoRrRAITDQonr © 
OS Ot OO OS So © 


scrib- 
cut- 


ting and fitting inberses 0 42 
Watchman.. .. 0 30 
Welders & Bucners (acetylene | or Paleae 0 55 


Construction of an extension to the pro- 
tection work at Baie St. Paul, Charlevoix Co., 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Ernest 
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Boies and Napoleon Tremblay, La Malbaie, 
P.Q. Date of contract, December 23, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $11,455.00. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Slacksmiihhisac, vet eee s $0 50 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 35 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 30 
Carpenters and joiners... 0 50 
Cement finishers. . : 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer i Sbetatiicn 
Gas or electric.. : ne 0 40 
Compressor operators (eas or Se a 0 40 
Drivers. . 0 30 
Driver, horse aay care 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Drill runners. 0 40 
Hoist Bpeeiate (eas or ron 0 40 
Labourers. . A ‘ 0 30 
Motor truck ae 0 35 


Motor truck driver and Wri 
Liate ee iGOnS eaten 
3 tons.. 

4 tons.. ‘ 

Pile driver Parent 

Pile driver engineers. 

Pile driver fireman.. ; 

Pile driver derrick engineers. 

Pile driver derrick firemen.. 

Powdermen.. ; 

Steam shovel i 

- Steam shovel cranemen. 

Steam shovel Brouen | 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators (gas)... 

Timbermen and cribmen (rripashicities ec 
ing and by the use of the axe, adze, 
etc., cutting and fitting timber).. 

Watchmen.. 


S-Oo So 2 S90 2190'Oo-O.02N = 
Go Ot Or o> CO MH OS Or WH Or GW COW 
Cr OS Or Or Ot © Or Ot Or Or Or Gr OF Or 


oS 
bo 0 
on 
nie 


Construction of wharf at Sagueneau, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. J. Alphonse 
D’Amours, Riviere du Loup, P.Q. Date of 
contract, December 30, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $15,879.00. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . bee) mane $0 50 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 35 
Boatmen (rowboats). . 0 30 


Carpenters and joiners. ae An 0 50 
‘Cement and concrete mixer preter — 

(Gas. or electric).. 0 40 
Compressor operators.. ; 0 40 

Per day 

Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 

employed full or part time).. 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 

whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 

Per hour 

Drivers.. ‘ 0 30 
Driver, horse sgn pene 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Drill runners.. 0 40 
Labourers. . 0 30 
Motor truck dvoou.| ah 0 35 
Motor truck driver and prac 

ito 2 etonse: 1 35 

3 tons.. 1 85 

4-tons se 2 35 
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Per hour 
Powdermen’.) ct. 0 40 
Pile driver foreman.. 0 65 
Pile driver engineers.. 0 55 


Pile driver firemen.. Se 0 35 
Timbermen and cribmen eh aT 

ing and by the use of the axe, adze, 

etc., cutting and PV i! mw) os 0 374 
Watchmen.. 2 _ 0 25 


Reconstruction of a wharf at Verchéres, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. LaFlamme 
& LaFlamme, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, December 12, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $17,374.31. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. $0 50 
Blacksmiths’ Hulgere. 0 35 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 32 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 56 
Cement finishers... oy 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer Sep ctatar 
Steam.. AS 0 55 
Gas or elontere. map AEs ee nee ae es 0 40 
Compressor operator (gas or electric).. 0 40 
Per day 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. ‘ 14 00 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be allewel 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Driver.. 3 Be 0 32 
Engineer, eperatine: Bh Poy 
Single or double drum.. 0,55 
Three or more drums.. RN ete WD 0 65 
Engineers, loco. crane (steam, gas. or 
electric)}nin. & he NE Te he 0 60 
_ Fireman CE Ae oe 0 40 
Labourers.. & Ae Reo rire een Mee 0 32 
Motor truck Gciene Lees oa widy mies “nets 0 35 
Motor truck driver and Gace: 
ft ton2itons:: 1 35 
3. tons 1 85 
A¥tons=. 3 2 35 
5 tons.. 2 85 
Pile driver Peterman, 0 65 
Pile driver engineers.. 0 55 
Pile driver firemen.. 0 35 
Pumpmen.. aay wl eens 0 40 
Steam shovel BAN» saneeibed bs 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen. 0 65 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Shovel operators (gas).. 0 85 
Timbermen and cribmen easurine. pa 
ing and by the use of axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber).. j 0 374 
Welders and burners (acetylene or alecirie) 0 50 
Watchman.. 0 27 


Construction of a public building at Ste. 
Scholastique, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Kelly Bros., Hawkesbury, Ont. Date 
of contract, December 14, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $9,268.00 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 
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Per hour Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. f $0 70 Hoist operators (gas. or elec.).. 0 40 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ Welicta: Cae: Labourers. . Sag 0 30 
and tempering mortar).. 0 35 Machinists. . fends eee 
Cerpenters and joins. Te 2 es ea 2 
ement finishers... oe 0 
Cement and concrete mixer - openine. Motor truck driver & truck: 
Besant 0 BB h Goo" pois, 1 35 
Electric. . 0 40 Bia ee 
Drivers. . : 0 32 fen a : = 
Driver, horse ‘and cart. 0 45 a winnie 0 40 
a 1 he team and et Sg : 0 os Steam shovel engineers.. 0 85 
ectricians (inside wiremen).. 0 60 ST oat vahinvel creneniar 0 65 
Engineers, operating steam: Steam shovel, firemen... . 0 55 
Single or double drums.. 0) 55 By ere oT as ae 0 50 
in Three’ or ew se a ots Shovel operators (gas.).. ») Fe mem py) 40! 8B 
ae eee Timbermen & cribmen (measuring, scrib- 
Firemen, Sight 0 40 ing & by use of axe, adze, etc., cut- 
Labourers... 032 ting & fitting Lael age 0 373 
Lathers (metal).. 0 60 Watchmen... ny 0 25 
Motor truck drivers.. 4A 0 35 
Motor truck driver and trtolct 
; me Mii ae Construction of a wharf at Newport Point, 
Hei. ] ee 2 35 Gaspé Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. F. 
Ornaifiental © iron Workers. ; re Dean Tes Ross, Petite Capucine, P.Q. Date of con- 
nips end glaziers Voor aie . yeaiiod, he 0 s tract, December 30, 1938. Amount of con- 
ASTETETSH My TS, CAP PL ie WR by 0 70 = 9] fe 
Plasterers’ helpers Sei and tempering tract, approximately eet A fair i re 
material). ¥ dal 0 38 schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
Plumbers and dtcnrad sores + 0 60 lows :— 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 35 Per hour 
Roofers, sheet metal.. ts 0 55 Pe SINICH oink sieeiioe) sd kek Ss $0 50 
Roofers, shingles (wood, aabesriayte 0 56 Blacksmith’s Helper. ais & 0 35 
Sheet piétal workers. . 0 55 Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 30 
Stonecutters.. 0 64 Carpenters & joiners. a. Ae NGA. 0 50 
Stonemasons.. 0 70 Compressor Gecatons Re or elec.).. 0 40 
Stonemasons’ helo (mixing and jienpering Driver, horse & cart.. 0 45 
mortar} :' 4% Stes hi My wage BAP TGIER Driver, team & wagon.. 0 55 
Structural steel GorcaGl ek hk ale Chie tocar 0 75 Drivers.. 0 30 
Watchman... .. .. Re ee ar ek he 0 27 Drill runners. 0 40 
Welders on steel erection’. ANS. ATS, 0 75 Engineers, onbasting. ONE 
Single or double drum.. 0 55 


Construction of an extention to the wharf 
at Harrington, Saguenay Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Joseph Bentratid & Bro., 
L’Orignal, Ont. Date of contract, December 
10, 19388. Amount of contract, approximately 


$39, 755.00. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. $0 50 
Blacksmiths’ helperset 0 35 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 30 
Carpenters & joiners.. F 5 0 50 
Cement & concrete mixer opermns: 
Steam.. Leeits 0 55 
Gas. or elec. .. RM rs Sci, ante 0 40 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. 0 40 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether pes full or part 
time).. yee, are alee es 5 00 
Per hour 
Drivers.. 0 30 
Drivers, team a wagon. 0 55 
Driver, horse & cart.. 0 45 
Drill runners. LA Fis pee 0 40 
Engineers, pparedinc) steam : 
Single or double drums.. 0 55 
Three or more drums.. 0 65 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 35 


Engineers, loco. crane, (steam, gas. or elec.) 0 60 
Firemen, stationary.. : 0 35 
Labourers.. 0 30 
Machinist.. se 0 55 
Motor truck ie ; 0 35 
Motor truck driver & Oaiiee 

1, to 2 tons.. ; 1 35 

3 tons.. Ree 1 85 
Pile driver foremen....+,..-.- 0 65 
Pile driver engineer.. 0 55 
Pile driver firemen.. ig RE 0 35 
Timbermen & cribmen (aeaeening: scrib- 

ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 

etc., cutting & fitting timber).. 0 374 
Watchman.. Se elect: Sc Ma Ay cole 0 25 


Construction of a timber sheet pile revet- 
ment wall at Port Arthur, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Thunder Bay Harbour Improve- 
ments, Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, January 12, 1939. Amount of contract, 
approximately $27,682.00. A fair wages sche- 
dule was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . e $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
Carpenters. . es 0 70 
Drivers.. a8 0 40 
Driver, team ae aro. et abe 8 0 75 
Engineer, operating, een (single or 


double drum).. 0 65 
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Per hour 
Hoist operator (gas. or elec.).. 0 50 
Labourers... A : 0 40 
Motor truck gee 0 45 


Motor truck driver & Areok 


1 to?) tons:. 1 45 

3 tons.. 1 95 

4 tons.. 2 45 

5 tons.. i 2 95 
Tractor operator.. 0 50 
Pile driver foreman.. 0 80 
Pile driver engineer.. 0 70 
Pile driver fireman.. 0 45 
Pile driver derrick engineers. ney 0 70 
Timbermen & cribmen Conbantinitie! scrib- 

ing & by the use of axe, adze, etc., 

cutting & fitting timber).. : 0 50 
Watchman ii, . Oates here) SMES ERSE a, aii 0 35 


Construction of alterations to the public 
building at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere, P.Q. 
Name contractor, Mr. E. Belanger, Ste. 
Louise, P.Q. Date of contract, December 30, 
1938. Amount of contract, $1,923. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Brick & hollow tile layers.. SEV $0 70 
Brick & hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 

ing & tempering mortar).. 3 0 35 
Carpenters & joiners... 0 50 
Cement finishers.. : 0 50 
Cement & concrete mixer ‘verlanetaents 

Steam.. 0 55 

Elec. 0 40 
Drivers. . s 0 30 
Drivers, isle’, & boneta 0 45 
Driver, team & wagon.. 0 55 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 55 
Labourers.. 0 30 
Lathers, metal.. 0 50 
Lathers, wood.. é 0 45 
Motor truck CRs 0 35 
Motor truck drivers & teu 

LAG k 2 ODS es! shiny Tare at cae Peg se ey, VR Mae 1 35 

3 LOD sane ERO Ra. RRR he Oe as 1 85 
Ornamental iron arlene: acorn aie: ale aN 0 50 
BalMpers udc OLA ZIETsia aise tok) Bie eae ete 0 50 
Plastererse di ncis as vase comes wore eee 0 70 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing & tempering 

material)... .. . + 482, eo SEES 0 35 
Stonecutters ta! . cites se) MAR em ON cite ene 0 60 
Stonemasons: (HI) wele. Jy. seme wp see) ees 0 70 
Stonemasons’ helpers isi & tempering 

miortany.+, 2e' web ieee SA BRAC Oe 0 35 
Plumbers & enenittane? OA SMELL can Sh te 0 55 
Watchman.. Scatite chite sees 0 25 


Construction of protection work at Fort 
Frances, Rainy River, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Bond Construction Co. Litd., 
Kenora, Ont. Date of contract, December 
31, 1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,925. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters & joiners.. $0 65 
Driver, team & wagon 0 70 
Drivers. . 0 40 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Motor truck dr iveraes 0 45 
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per hour 
Motor truck driver & truck: 
TiLOscinGONGs suites haat balance 1 
3 tons.. id 
A CLOUS ciel aheoie byes eam Weve Glo Laake Minti aT fein oie) Ghats 2 
OL SUOTIS cram, eve isch grote Nedeihine tele E Sigan’s| cP Aarau tant nA 2 
Pile driver foreman.. 0 
Pile driver engineer.. 0 
Pile driver firemen.. 0 
Timbermen & cribmen Gnewedving g, Acie: 
& by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting 


& fitting timber).. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 
Watchman.. 0 35 


Construction of a public building at Oak- 


ville, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Stanley 
Walters, Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, 
January 16, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$21,985 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 

Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 80 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ene 


and tempering mortar).. 0 40 
Canpenterseiandipjoimerss.<, jos isau isle wena eels 0 60 
Cement finishers.. .. .. ; mh oh 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer sperdion: 

Steam.. 

Gas. or lec 
Drivers.. 


Driver, horse and, part 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Wiectrinians gaan wiremen).. 
Labourers.. .. 
Lathers Caetetl 
Marble setters.. 
Marble setters’ 


oo oo oo oo 2 
ODWAH DOr WP D 
Cocoon an cS oocn 


helpers (all men assigned 


to help tradesmen)... .. Lar ee: 0 40 
Mastic floor spreaders and inven eeeesy: 0 75 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers. . 0 60 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. 0 60 
Mastic floor labourers. . 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... p 0 40 
Motor truck driver and tciiett: 

LTO. 2 TONS tks sist acti? en tauren Petes Me ci 1 40 

3, HONS He Macc Sant 6.8 lout enecen Tremere te 278 Pee 1 90 

4 tons.. ses Na ae ee 2 40 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 55 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 55 

_ Plasterers.. Sn ileal aren reat ea” Maer ae 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers Vane and tempering 

material)... 0 40 
Plumbers and SOUT Atheee 0 65 
Roofers—sheet metal... .. .. Be 0 65 
Roofers—shingles (wood, asbestos), . SB ot. 0 60 
Sheet metal workers.. Pra Fe 0 65 
Stonecutters. . 0 70 
Stonemasons... .. 0 80 
Stonemasons’ netners nixing anak ternpereie 

IMOTUAT) essa we sya. dagueelnate- aac 0 40 
Structural steel i eg 0 80 
Tile setters.. Te eee ae ee. 0 80 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to 

help tradesmen).. 0 40 
Watchman.. 0 30 


Construction of roadways, sidewalks, prome- 
nade, terrace, etc. relative to and surrounding 
the National Memorial, Confederation Park, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, A. W. 
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Robertson Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- Per hour 
tract, December 28, 1938. Amount of con- Labourers... “ 0 35 

A Risa ees Motor truck drivers! 0 40 
tract, $188,700 and unit PEICeS. alr & Motor truck driver & tree 
schedule was included in the contract as 1$#0 4 tone. Hite 1 40 

llows¢— 3, TODS Jy vis 1 90 

fo cis Per hour ; tons.. Raven end ‘ee Me eee ele 9a.) tinal a. etm lie 
: tons.. San sleNiisisiuie st) seh ites anne atat te « 

Asphalt rakers and finishers. . saps Painters & anieie. 0 55 

Carpenters and jomers.. ore Roofers, sheet metal.. .. . 0 60 

Cement finishers. . th Roofers, shingles (wood, aubestosyi 0 55 

Cement and concrete mixer ‘Operators: iid vieneeen ii etod WWetool 0 45 

Steam and electric.. ‘ : 0 70 ee ea 0 30 

Compressor es gas rae elucttis.) 0 55 

Drill runners. 0 55 

Drivers. . 0 45 

Driver, horse ‘and cart. 0 60 : : ao 

Driver, team and wagon.. .. 0 80 Erection of radio living quarters at St. 

Electricians, inside and outside wiremen. 0 80 Hubert, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 

Electricians, cable splicers.. he Cleophas Roy, Lac Megantic, P.Q. Date of 

Electricians, linemen.. .. 0 80 ) é AQ. 

Tlael ahi bolowelen lasrers.4 0 90 contract, January 7, 1939. Amount of con- 


Brick and hollow tile layers hatoers’ betting 


andy tempering) mortar) os y sb ss eee els 0 50 
Hoist operators (gas. or electric).. .. 0 55 
Labourers.. a 0 45 
Motor truck ahvere Z 0 50 
Motor truck driver and BAe 

1260-2 SCOMS inf | bert. ae Ss 1 45 

SO TONSA hee fies eels Say as Aisa lets Bese 1 95 

4 tons.. 2 45 

5 tons.. Be 2 95 
Ornamental iron oreenn s&s 0 60 
Painters, spray .. fies 0 80 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
IASHCLORS. Pe SAP IAS | «bess at dinicie ade ee ete 0 85 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material).. 0 50 
Powdermen.. .. : 0 55 
Plumbers and atesiateare 1 He al SL 0 95 
Pipelayers, caulkers and eliotn» Siaiaeote 0 55 
Engineers, operating steam: 

Single or double drums.. . 0 70 

Three or more drums.. 0 80 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 50 
Steam roller enginemen.. 0 70 
Steam shovel operators... 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. 0 55 
Stonemasons. . 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers Gaiaine one Fe ae EES 

mortar).. ae a 0 50 
Gionccutters.. Mage CR RES. ts 0 80 
Watchman.. 0 40 


DEPARTMENT OF TRAN SPORT 


Erection of a radio range station at Moncton, 
N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. Reid Mc- 
Manus, Moncton, N.B. Tare of contract, 
December 2, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$9,895. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


-» $0 75 


Brick & hollow tile layers.. Swale cakes 
helpers (mix- 


Brick & hollow tile layers’ 


ing & tempering mortan)se) es 0 40 
Carpenters & joiners.. 0 55 
Cement finishers.. 0 55 
Concrete mixer operators, sous 0 45 
Drivers, team & wagon.. 0 65 
Drivers.. ae 0 35 
Electricians.. .. 0 60 
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tract, $5,425. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick & hollow tile layers.. $0 90 


Brick & hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 


ing & tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters & joiners... 0 70 
Cement finishers.. #6 0 69 
Cement & concrete operators: Gene 0 50 
Driver, team & wagon. 0 75 
Drivers.. A 0 40 
Electricians Gastle wiremeny 0 75 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Lathers, metal.. 0 75 
Motor truck drivers.. ‘ 0 45 
Motor truck driver & tree: ; 

Wal GOve 2 bOLLS ssa ck tepevan vated vekeb sca\yle otf seam ear neki 1 45 

SL TONS Uae iateet naa wae ote ees aL econ natee eas 1 95 

Ave GOUSs Mlle eters) tae) Pel aa wo SOIR ey erdhotataetn ey cit Mette 2 45 

5 tons.. See SEW STO Gat eeevere htt ee Lissetd Lets 2 95 
Painters & peers: a NaS Me cat ere mR cba Se 0 66 
Plasterers... .. EER etst vain Weccl aR cteeiree 0 80 
Plasterers’ Helpers: “Gnixing & tempering 

material).. SUSE 0 45 
Plumbers & RLeRTAB tee ee ew 0 75 
Roofers—felt & gravel: patent.. 0 45 
Roofers—sheet metal.. .. 0 70 
Roofers—shingles (wood, mebestosy. : 0 70 
Watchmen. oso se les 0 35 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 
(2) Dredging Work 


Notr.—The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts referred to under this heading 
contain the General Fair Wages Clause provid- 
ing for the observance of current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and hours of labour, 
and also empower the Minister of Labour to 
deal with any dispute which may arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLIc WorRKS 


Re-dredging the berth alongside the Cana- 
dian National Railway wharf at Bridge- 
water, N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, December 8, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $6,731. 
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GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Frttengs, etc. 
Note.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 


tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Hammers, telegraph, sledge) The Victoria Foundry Co., 


Sticks, crook, jointed.. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Winter Caps.. .. Jay Wolfe Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Jackets, khaki drill.. -.S. S. Holden Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
.- Gault Bros., Ltd., 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Seamen’s Blankets.. 


Hose Tops........ ». »» «>» Monarch . Knitting Co., 
Ltd., Dunnville, Ont. 
Trousers, khaki drill.. ..S. §. Holden Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 

..S. S. Holden Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

.. Royal Brand Clothing Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

.. McKinnon Columbus Chain 
Ltd., St. Catharines, 
Ont. 


Jackets, khaki drill.. 
Jackets, blue serge.. 


Chains, non-skid.. .. .. 


Post OFrrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 

type cancellers, etc... ..Pritchard-Andrews Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Rubber stamps, daters, 


CC ee i Cae .. Pritchard-Andrews Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Scales and weights... .. Pritchard-Andrews Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms.. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


. Jay Wolfe, Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Ltd., Hespeler, 
Ont. 
J. A. Humphrey & Son 
Ltd., Moncton, N.B. 
machine parts, Machine Works, Ltd., 
oy VEN Sh Montreal, P.Q. 


Stamping 
Cte ek 





Royat CANADIAN Movuntep Po.tce 


Contractor 


.. Paton eMigieComelitd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Nature of Contract 
Blue Beaver Cloth.. 


Fur Coats... ..J. B. Laliberte Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Bedsteads. . ..simmons Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Mattresses. . . .. Simmons Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Fur Caps.. ..d. B, Laliberte Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Collar Pins.. .. The Breadner Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLiIc Works 
Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Amos, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Walters Construction & 
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Engineering Co., Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 15, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,348. , 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Quebec West, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri 
Lemelin and Joseph Lacroix, St. Romuald, 
P.Q. Date of contract, December 19, 19388. 
Amount of contract, $628.45. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at North 
Hatley, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Omer 
Richard, North Hatley, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 10, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $500. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Overhaul and Reconditioning 
of Autrcraft 


Note.—The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are identi- 
cal with those for building and construction 
work, except that one scale of minimum wages 
rates has been approved for all works of this 
nature undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces) and 
another scale for all such works in Western 
Canada (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia). It is provided in these 
contracts that working hours shall not exceed 
48 per week. 


Manufacture, 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


The major reconditioning of flying boat 
903. Name of contractors, Wells Air Har- 
bour, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
January 6, 1939. Amount of contract, $3,- 
026.79. <A fair wages schedule was included 


in the contract as follaws:— 
Per hour 

Engine assembly— 

Fitter (A.E.) leading hand.. 
BiterwGA.) so. 5a seinen case ks, ac) 060 eee 0 70 
Fitter’s helper (A.E.).. 

Machinists tosh se svouees 
Machinist’s helper.. .. 
Machine operator... 
Sandblaster.. 

Labourers.. 


Air frame construction and assembly— 
Fitter (A.F.) leading hand.. 

Bubterg GAM.) tee gee ota 

Hither isiaitelper GAL.) <p otis. <-s 

Machinist. . pate ead 

Machinist’s helper.. .. 

Machines operaboriny..\wiia: seeconesuns 
Woodworker (joiner) leading hand.. .. 
Woodworker (joiner).. 

Woodworker’s helper.. 

Wieltherste sts Aid ces. disk 
Welder’sehelpernmacd ...am.. 

Electrician, leading hand.. .. 

Electrician. . eg aaltec ashe 

Bilectrician’s helper...’ othe re ae eros. 
Painter & doper, leading hand.. .. .. .. .. 
Painter’. ‘dopers.) 2.0. ce eee 

Painter & doper’s helper.. . 

Fabric worker—female.. 

Fabric worker’s helper.. 


eoeooocococeccocoocoococoococsoe 
Coooocoooe ane Oo 


SEEATDRASCRARNWASR NANO 


Or Ot Or Or Or Or Or 
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Per hour 
Upholsterer.. 5 0 65 
Upholsterer’s helper 0 45 
Sandblaster.. 0 65 
Labourers. . : 0 45 
Erector, leading hands 0 80 
Erector.. 0 70 
Erector’s helped: i 0 45 
Sheet Metal worker, leading ene 0 80 
Shest metal worker.. 0 70 
Sheet metal worker’s Ropers. 0 45 
Riveter.. ae 0 60 
Riveter’s helpers 0 45 
Heat treat operator... ; 0 70 
Heat treat operator’s felpere 0 45 
Plater, cadmium.. 0 65 
Plater, anodic.. ‘. 4h 3040 
Plater, anodic helper.. 0 45 
Rivet packer... 3. . 0 45 
Modeler (Ee emmalen,. 0 70 
Foundryman (moulder).. 0 70 
Cable splicer.. si 0 70 
Tool & die maker.. 0 80 
Hammer operator.. SSS OLE see 0 70 
Apprentices to fitters, machinists & sheet 


meta. workers only: 16 to 21 years of 


age: 

Ist year.. 0 25 
2nd year.. 0 30 
8rd year.. 0 40 


Nore.—Only one helper to be employed to each 
journeyman. Not more than one apprentice to be 
employed to each five journeymen. 





Major reconditioning of Fairchild 71 mono- 
plane. Name of contractors, Fairchild Air- 
craft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 4, 1939. Amount of contract, $4,- 
954.80. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Engine assembly— Per hour 
Minter GAs. a. os ie $0 60 
Fitters’ helper (A. E. ). r 0 40 
Machinist.. .. on 0 65 
Machinist’s re 0 40 
Machine operators... 0 50 
Sandblasters. . 0 55 
Labourers. . 0 35 


Air frame construction es assembly— 
Pitter (CM. Bess s. 
Fitter’s helper (A. F.).. 
Machinist.. 
Machinist’s holpen” 
Machine operator.. 
Woodworker (joiner).. 
Woodworker’s ee 
Welder.. 5 ) 
Welder’s Plow. 
Electrician. . 
Electrician’s helper! 
Painter and doper.. RY 
Painter and doper’s Picea 
Fabric worker—female.. 
Fabric worker’s os Pots ae 
Upholsterer.. 
Upholsterer’s Haboorss 
Sandblaster.. 7 
Labourer.. Somacistacee Were 
Brector.:) 2.2 ecle R Teal “re ee 
Erector’s helene 
Sheet metal worker.. , 
Sheet metal worker’s hope 
Riveters.. aioe See oe 
Riveter’s helpers.. 
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Air frame construction and assembly—Con. Per hour 


Apprentices to fitters, machinists, and sheet 
metal workers only—(16 to 21 years of 


age)— 
Ist year.. 0 20 
2nd year.. A 0 25 
3rd year.. his 0 35 
Nore.—Only one arpee to ie employed to each 
journeyman. 


No more than one apprentice to be employed to 
each five journeymen. 


Major reconditioning of Fairchild 71 mono- 
plane. Name of contractors, Fairchild Air- 
craft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 16, 1939. Amount of contract, $5, 
641.80. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 

Major reconditioning of Atlas AC landplane. 
Name of contractors, Ottawa Car Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Janu- 
ary ‘17, 1939. Amount of contract, $8,514.60. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was also 
included in this contract. 

Major reconditioning of Atlas A/C land- 
plane. Name of contractors, Ottawa Car 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, vatuary 17, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$7, 721.64. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 

Major reconditioning of Atlas AC land- 
plane. Name of contractors, Ottawa Car Mfg. 
Co., Lid. Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
January 18, 1939. Amount of contract, $7,- 
936.92. The preceding fair wages schedule was 
also included in this contract. 

Repair and modification of Vickers floats, 
complete with chassis. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, January 31, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,150. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 





National Housing Statistics 


Honourable Charles A. Dunning, Miu£nister 
of Finance, recently released figures showing 
National Housing Act loans for January 
aggregating $645,864. The total for the 
corresponding month last year was $456,213. 
Approval was given to 123 loans, providing 
for 187 family housing units, compared with 
50 loans for 140 units in January, 1938. 

January operations bring the total of 
approved loans under the Dominion Housing 
Act and Part I of the National Housing Act 
to $28,323,866, providing housing accommo- 
dation for 7,319 Canadian families. Since 
August last, approval has been given to 1,427 
National Housing Act loans. Of these, 1,309 
have been for single family houses, 73 (mostly 
in Quebec) have been for two-family houses, 
and 45 loans have been for multiple family 
houses including 4 family duplexes. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives. of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


Winnipec, ManitopAa—THE WINNIPEG ELEC~ 
TRIC COMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Locats Nos. 1037 anp 435. 


Agreement reached following report of board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
which is noted on page 126 of this issue. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 


Preference in employment to be given to union 
members. No discrimination to be shown by the 
Company against any employee for being or not 
being a member of the union. 


Hours for day men: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, 
a 44-hour week. Hours for shift men: 8 per 
day, 88 per two-week period. 


Overtime for day men: time and one-half to 
midnight; work after midnight to 8 a.m., and 
work on Sundays and nine specified holidays 
double time. Overtime for shift men: double 
time except for the first 4-hour period of the 
time following the regular shift, which shall be 
paid at time and one-half. 


Wages per hour: foremen (senior) 99 cents, 
foremen 98 cents, foremen sent to do out of town 
work 98 cents or 86 cents with board, trouble- 
men and linemen on emergency truck 904 cents, 
sub-foremen 904 cents, linemen journeymen 8384 
cents, linemen sent to do out of town work, 884 
or 764 cents with board (increases of 13 cents 
per hour in all the above cases); linemen hired 
on the job outside of town for rural work 75 
cents, groundmen 473 cents (these two classes 
were not in the previous agreement) ; apprentice 
linemen from 604 cents during first year to 823 
cents during pera year, meter installers and 
meter repairers 813 cents (increases of one cent 
per hour in these cases); helper apprentices 38 
cents for first year (an increase of 4 cent), 504 
cents during second year (ani increase of 34 cents), 
654 cents during third year (an increase of 9 
cents), 654 cents during fourth year (an i increase 
of one cent); cable splicers when working in this 
capacity 933 cents (an increase of 14 cents); 
jJamp trimmers 70 cents, station maintenance men 
(journeymen) 843 cents (increase of one cent) ; 


helpers 38 cents for first year (an increase of 4 
cent), 48 cents during second year, 57% cents 
during third year and 654 cents during fourth 
year (increases of one cent). 


Vacation: employees desiring two weeks’ holi- 
days to notify the superintendent at least 14 
days prior to date of holidays, and when satis- 
factory arrangements are made they shall be 
allowed the time off. 


Employees sent out of town to have trans- 
portation and board paid if work lasts not more 
than one month. If men return to the city at 
night, board will not be paid for. All permanent 
men sent to do out of town work to have trans- 
portation paid but not their board, or if pro- 
vided with board to be paid 12 cents per hour 
less than men working in the city. 


Apprentices to serve for four years in the 
trade. 


Seniority to be considered in laying off men, 
provided that efficiency is the governing factor. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
and cancellations of agreements have recently 
been made obligatory by Orders in Council 
and are summarized in the next article:— 


Bakers, Sorel (cancellation) 

Bakers, Montreal (amendment) 

Glove cutters (work gloves), 
(amendment) 

Men’s and boys’ hat and cap industry, 
Montreal (cancellation) 

Corrugated paper box manufacturing indus- 
try, Province 

Building trades, Montreal (correction) 

Longshoremen (inland and coastal naviga- 
tion), Montreal (cancellation) 

Taxi drivers, Sorel (cancellation) 

Butchers, Sorel (cancellation) 

Garage employees, Quebec (amendment) 

Shoe shiners, Montreal 


Province 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted in the article on page 219 of this issue :— 


ONTARIO 


Carpenters, Kirkland and Larder Lake Zone. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Carpenters, Moose Jaw. 
Plumbers, Saskatoon. 
Beauty culture, Swift Current. 


ALBERTA 


Taxi drivers, Calgary. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1988, issue of the Lasour Gazerre, 
page 503. Agreements and regulations under 
the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages and 
under the original Act, “The Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” 
continue in effect for the period for which they 
were made or have been renewed or amended. 
Under the Collective Labour Agreements Act, 
any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of an association 
of employees and the representatives of an 
association of employers or one or more 
employers may apply to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council through the provincial 
Minister of Labour to have those terms of 
such agreements which govern wages, hours of 
labour, apprenticeship, classification of opera- 
tions, determination of classes of employers 
and employees and all such provisions as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may deem in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act, made 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the trade, industry, commerce or occupation 
within the district determined in the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and thirty days is then allowed for filing of 
objections and the Minister may hold an 
inquiry. After this period, if the Mi£nister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the 
application, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date of publi- 
cation of the Order in Council in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, or its provisions may be made 
retroactive for a period not exceeding four 
months. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked at any time by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and _ such 
amendment or revocation must be published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Unless other- 
wise stipulated, these agreements do not apply 
to provincial government departments or 
services or to work done by a third party for 
the provincial government under a contract 
providing for a scale of minimum wages. A 
joint committee must be formed by the parties 
to an agreement made obligatory under this 
Act and the Minister may add to such com- 
mittee representatives nominated by employers 
and employees not parties to the agreement. 
The committee is to make its own by-laws 


and when these are approved by Order in 
Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more, and such by-law must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the Lasour 
Gazertre from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1937, to 
April, 1988. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour. Agreements Act are noted in the 
issues beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting the manufacture of corrugated 
paper boxes throughout the province and 
affecting shoe shiners at Montreal; amend- 
ments and corrections to other agreements; 
the repeal by Orders in Council of certain 
other agreements, all of which are summarized 
below. A request for the extension of new 
agreements affecting glove cutters (work 
gloves) throughout the province was published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette of December 31, 
and of those affecting the men’s and boys’ hat 
and cap workers throughout the province, 
building trades at Hull and sand and gravel 
workers throughout the province were pub- 
lished in the issue of January 28. In addition, 
Orders in Council were passed approving the 
constitution and by-laws of certain joint com- 
mittees and approval of the levying of assess- 
ment as noted below. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Baxers, Sorer.—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved January 16 and published in the Que- 
bec Official Gazette, January 21, repeals the 
Order in Council making the agreement in 
this trade obligatory (Lasour Gazette, Sep- 
tember, 1937, page 1033). 


Bakers, Montreau.—An Order in Council, 
approved December 23, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, December 31, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this trade 
(Lapour Gazerre, January, 1938, page 102) by 
providing that in bakeries employing one or 
two men there shall be a foreman at a mini- 
mum wage of $24 per week and by providing 
that the agreement be in force until June 30, 
1939, and the conditions will be reconsidered 
sixty days prior to that date. 
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Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Products 


Guove Curters (Worx Gtoves), Province 
oF QureBec—An Order in Council, approved 
January 16, and published in the Quebec Offi- 
cial Gazette, January 21, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this trade (Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, August, 1937, page 920) by providing 
that the agreement continue in force until the 
new one for which application for extension 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 31, is ratified by Order in Council. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Men’s AND Boys’ Hat anp Cap INnpbustry, 
MontreaL.—An Order in Council, approved 
January 12 and published in the Quebec Off- 
cial Gazette, January 21, repeals the Orders in 
Council making this agreement obligatory in 
the Montreal district (Lasour GAzeErrs, 
January, 1938, page 102, August, page 944 and 
November, page 1298). Application for the 
extension of a new agreement for this indus- 
try throughout the province was published in 
the January 28 issue of the Quebec Official 
Gazette. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Manufacturing: 


CorrucaATeD Paper Box MANuFractuRING IN- 
DUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QusrBEC—An Order in 
Council, approved December 23, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, December 31, 
with correction in the issue of January 21, 
makes binding the terms of an agreement be- 
tween three manufacturers of corrugated paper 
boxes and the three associations of their em- 
ployees of these firms. 


The agreement which covers the manufactur- 
ing of corrugated paper boxes and all other 


containers entirely or partly made of corru- 


gated paper board, throughout the province, 
is to be in effect from December 31, 1938, to 
December 31, 1939. 

Hours (except for shipping or repair men) 
not to exceed 60 per week, with however a 
weekly average for the year not to exceed 55 
per week. The average weekly hours for an 
employee with less than one year’s service is 
not to exceed 55 per week. 

Overtime: time and one quarter. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for male em- 
ployees: foremen 45 cents, operators of corru- 
gating machine 45 cents, operators of printing 
machines 35 cents, other operators and helpers 
30 cents, truck drivers and general mainten- 
ance men 30 cents, stationary enginemen and 
machinists 40 cents, stokers 35 cents, other male 
employees 25 cents. Minimum hourly wage 
rates for female employees: inexperienced Rinne 
17 cents, helpers 22 cents, experienced employ- 
ees 26 cents. The minimum average rate for 
female employees is 25 cents and the minimum 
average for all employees (both sexes) is 30 
cents. Wages above certain figures are not to 
be_included in calculating this average. 

Wage rates higher than the minimum rates 
which were being paid when the Order in 
Council came into effect are not to be reduced. 
The joint committee to classify all employees. 
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Construction 


Buitpinc Trapes, Montreayu,—An Order in 
Council, approved December 23, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Decem- 
ber 31, amends the previous Orders in Council 
for these trades (Lanour Gazette, August, 1938, 
page 945) by a correction which does not affect 
the summary as given in the Lasour GAZETTE. 
Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 


Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND COASTAL 
NavicaATION), Montreat.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved January 16, and published im the 
Quebec Official Gazette, January 21, repeals 
the previous Order in Council making this 
agreement obligatory (Lasour Gazerts, July, 
1938, page 799). 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


Taxrt Drivers, Soreu—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved January 16, and published in 
the Quebec Official wazetie, January 21, 
repeals the Order in Council making this 
agreement obligatory (Lasour GazerTs, Au- 
gust, 1937, page 922). 


Trade 


Burcuers, SoreL.—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved January 16, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, January 21, repeals 
the Order in Council making this agreement 
obligatory (Lasour Gazerre, August, 1937, 
page 920). 


Service: Business and Personal 


GarAGE EMPpLoyees, QuEeBec—An Order in 
Council, approved December 23, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Decem- 
ber 31, amends the previous Orders in Coun- 
cil, (Lasour Gazette, June, 1938, page 696 and 
December, page 1174). 


The agreement is renewed from November 28, 
1938, to November 27, 1939, and for another 
year if no notice of change is given. 

Certain definitions are added in the agreement. 
The village of Loretteville is placed in Zone II. 

Hours: the evening hours for which 10 per 
cent extra is to be paid are from 7 p.m. to ll 
p.m. 

Wages: in Zone II, the classes of superinten- 
dent or service manager at a minimum rate of 
$30 per week and foreman at $25 is added. In 
Zone I, journeymen mechanics, fitters, machin- 
ists, electricians, body men, wheelwrights, 
blacksmiths, welders, painters and upholsterers 
are divided into three classes, the minimum 
hourly wage rate for Class A is 45 cents, class 
B, 42 cents, class C 40 cents, while for first-year 
journeymen the minimum is 40 cents. However, 
those who under a certificate of competency 
issued up to November 28, 1938, were then en- 
titled to 45 cents per hour will all be included 
in class In commercial establishments in 
Zone I the minimum wage rate for service men, 
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gas sellers, washermen, etc., is 25 cents per 
hour except for beginners who may be paid at 
20 cents during their first year. 

Apprentices in Zone I are limited to one ap- 
prentice to each three journeymen or fraction 
thereof, for qualified trades considered as a 
whole. 

Any employer furnishing room and board to 
his employee without any obligation for the 
employee to accept, may deduct $1 per room 
ae and 20 cents per meal for meals fur- 
nished. 


SHor SuHriners, Montrean—An Order in 
Council, approved December 23, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Decem- 
ber 31, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between Le Syndicat National des 
Maitres-Cireurs de Chaussures de Montréal 
(The National Union of Master Shoe Shiners 
of Montreal) and Le Syndicat Catholique des 
Employés Cireurs de Chaussures (The Cath- 
olic Union of Employed Shoe Shiners). 

The Order in Council applies to the Island 
of Montreal and is to be in effect from Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, to December 30, 1939. 

Hours: 69 per week, distributed between 8 
a.m. and 9 p.m. from Monday to Friday and 
8 a.m. to midnight on Saturday. No work on 
Sundays, Christmas or New Year’s days. 


Wages: ordinary employees $8 per week, 
extra employees 15 cents per hour. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments are approved by Orders in Council and 
published in the December 31 and January 
21 issues of the Quebec Official Gazette: 


Employees of Red Mull. 

Can and metal container manufacturing, 
Province of Quebec. 

Building Trades, Three Rivers. 

Building Trades, Sorel. 

Building Trades, St. John. 

Retail trade, Quebec. 

Barbers and hairdressers, Valleyfield. 


Approval of Assessment 


The request of assessment by the joint com- 
mittees of the following industries have been 
approved by Order in Council (Quebec Official 
Gazette, December 31): 


Lithographing industry, Province of Quebec. 
Printing trades, Montreal district. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 
dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council on all 
employers and employees in the industry in 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule 


applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers; 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 
Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour Gazerts, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, and May, 
1938, page 501; Albexta, in June, 1935, page 
504, June, 1936, page 501, June, 1937, page 
640, and June, 1938, page 633; Nova Scotia, 
in Fane 1936, page 604; Saskatchewan, in the 
issue of June, 1937, page 635, and May, 1938, 
page 507. Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 
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Ontario 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, KIRKLAND AND Larper LAKE 
ZonrE.—An Order in Council, dated January 17 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, January 
21, makes binding the terms of a schedule for 
carpenters and joiners from January 31, 1939, 
“during pleasure.” 


The territory covered includes the townships 
of Teck, Lebel, Gauthier, McVittie, McGarry 
and Hearst in the district of Temiskaming. 

angus 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50 hour 
week. 


Overtime: double time, except that 2 hours 
overtime may be done on Mondays to Fridays 
inclusive and on Saturdays up to 5 p.m. at time 
and one-half. Work done on Saturdays after 
12 noon in order to permit the pouring of con- 
crete may, however, be done at straight time. 
Work on Sundays and five specified holidays 
may only be done when authorized by the ad- 
visory committee which in such cases will de- 
cide whether such work will be done at time 
and one-half or double time. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters and join- 
ers: 70 cents per hour until April 15, 1939, 
and 75 cents per hour thereafter. 


Saskatchewan 


Construction 


Carpenters, Moose JaAw.—An Order in 
Council, approved December 21, and published 
in The Saskatchewan Gazette, January 16, 
makes binding for the city of Moose Jaw and 
within ten miles of it, the terms of a schedule 
for carpenters from January 26, 1939, “ during 
pleasure.” 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week. In case of shift work, those work- 
ing between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. to work 74 hours 
and be paid for 8 hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and four specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
carpenters 70 cents, foremen carpenters 80 
cents, carpenters who are neither employers nor 
employees 90 cents. 

Apprentices: any employer employing five or 
less journeymen carpenters may employ one ap- 
prentice. Not more than two apprentices shall 
be employed unless 20 or more journeymen 
carpenters are employed. 

Wages for apprentices: from 30 cents per 
hour during first year to 60 cents during fourth 
year. 


PLuMBERS, Saskatoon —An Order in Coun- 
cil approved January 21 and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, January 31, makes 
binding for the city of Saskatoon and the town 
of Sutherland the terms of a’ schedule for 


plumbers and steamfitters from February 10 
“during pleasure.” 


Hours: 8 per day from Mondays to Fridays 
inclusive, a 40-hour week. Work may be done 
on Saturday mornings at regular rate if re- 
quired for the protection of life or property 
and the setting of sleeves and inserts. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Work on 
Sundays and eight specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum wage rate: 
steamfitters $1 per hour. 


for plumbers and 


Service: Business and Personal 


Beauty Cutture, Swirr Current.—An 
Order in Council, approved January 17, and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, Janu- 
ary 31, makes binding the terms of a schedule 
of wages and hours for the beauty culture 
industry in the city of Swift Current, from 


February 10, 1939 “during pleasure.” 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those of the one previously in effect which was 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, January, 
1938, page 106, with these exceptions: 

. Hours continue at 50 per week, but it is now 
provided that there be no work on Wednesdays 
after 12 noon between January 1 and August 
15, unless otherwise governed by city by-laws. 

Wages and other conditions are similar to 
those in the previous agreement. A scale of 
minimum prices which must be charged cus- 
tomers for each operation is now included. 


Alberta 


Taxt Drivers, Catcary—An Order in 
Council, dated January 26 and published in 
The Alberta Gazette, January 31, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule for the taxi livery 
industry in the city of Calgary from Febru- 
ary 10, 1939, “during pleasure.” 


Hours: 66 per week divided into 6 working 
days, which shall consist of 12 continuous hours 
of employment less one hour rest period in each 


ay. 

Wages: the guaranteed weekly minimum 
wage of regularly employed chauffeurs: from 
February 10, 1939, to March 31, 1939, and from 
October 1, 1939, to expiration of agreement, 
$13.50 per week plus 25 per cent commission 
on all receipts from fares and authorized credit 
accounts in excess of $54 per week; from April 
1, 1939, to September 30, 1939, $12.50 per week 


plus 50 per cent commission on all receipts 
from fares and authorized credit accounts in 
excess of $50 per week. Wages of temporary 
chauffeurs to be pro rata of the above guaran- 
teed minimum, with a minimum of $1.25 if 
called for one-half day or less and $2.50 if em- 
ployed only one day in the week. All employers 
paying a higher rate than the above to their 
present employees may not reduce them, or if 
working less than 66 hours per week, may ‘not 
increase such hours. 

Chauffeurs are held responsible for any dam- 
age which they may cause employers’ cars if 
occasioned directly by the negligence of the 
chauffeur, up to 50 per cent of the total cost 
of repairs but in no case to exceed $12.50 for 
any one accident or damage. Not more than 
o per. week may be deducted from the chauf- 
eur’s wages in settlement of such indebted- 
ness. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1939 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


ele movement in prices during the month 
was slight. The cost per week, in terms 
of retail prices, of a list of staple foods, fuel 
and rent entering into a family budget and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices were both 
slightly lower than in the previous month. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods entering into the budget for a 
family of five in terms of average retail 
prices in sixty-nine cities was $8.27 at the 
beginning of January as compared with $8.33 
for December, 1938; $8.68 for January, 1938; 
$8.41 for January, 1937; $6.67 for March, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); and 
$11.88 for January, 1930. The slight decrease 
during the month under review was due 
mainly to a seasonal fall in the cost of eggs. 
Other changes were relatively small, there 
being decreases in the cost of lard, butter 
and flour and increases in the cost of meats 
and potatoes. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total cost of the 
list was $17.18 at the beginning of January 
as compared with $17.25 for December, 1938; 
$17.48 for January, 1938; $17.04 for January, 
1937; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point 
during recent years); $22.17 for January, 
1930; $21.52 for January, 1922; 2692 for 
July, 1920 (the post war peak); and $14.49 
for January, 1914. Both fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number on the 
base of prices in 1926 as 100 changed little 
week by week during January and was 73-2 
for the week ended January 27 as compared 
with 73-5 for the week ended December 30, 
1938, and 73-4 for that ended December 2. 
The latest figures available on a monthly 
basis are for December, 1938, when the index 
was 73:3 as compared with 83-8 for January, 
1938; 81-3 for January, 1937; 63-5 for Feb- 
ruary, 1933 (the low point during recent 
years); 95-3 for January, 1980; 97:1 for 
January, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and 64-9 for January, 1914. Of 
the eight principal groups in the classification 
according to chief component materials the 
only change of importance was in the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group which declined about 
24 per cent. Other group changes were, an 
advance in the Animals and Their Products 
group, and declines in the Vegetable Products 
group, the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Prod- 
ucts group, the Iron and Its Products group. 


Explanatory Note as to’ Retail Prices 
The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 


houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 


month to month, from city to city, etc. The 


prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information 
as to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the 
rates for rent is secured by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GAzErts, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such district with good 
modern conveniences, The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerte for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market con- 
ditions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of foods tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
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for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern con- 
veniences. While the calculation serves to 
show the increases or decreases from time to 
time in the cost of the items included, it does 
not purport to show the minimum cost of 
food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in 
the Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices in the main were upward in 
January following a downward trend extend- 
ing over. several months. Sirloin — steak 
averaged 25-7 cents per pound in January, 
24:9 cents in December, 1938, and 28-6 cents 
in August, 1938. Mutton averaged 22:8 
cents per pound in January, 22:2 cents in 
December, 1938, and 25-8 cents in June. 
Fresh pork was 23:3 cents per pound in 
January, 22-7 cents in December, 1938, and 
27-4 cents in August. The price of break- 
fast bacon has been downward since August, 
1938, from an average of 36-3 cents per pound 
to 30-5 cents in January, 1939. Egg prices 
were generally lower, fresh grades averaging 
38:6 cents per dozen as compared with 44 
cents in December. Flour was again fraction- 
ally lower in the average at 3-1 cents per 
pound as compared with 4:5 cents in Janu- 
ary, 1938. Potato prices continued upward 
in most localities, the Dominion average being 
$1.24 per 90 pounds in January as compared 
with $1.18 in the previous month and 96 cents 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1939 





Cloth-| Sun- 
- Food | and | Rent | ~: é All 

Light ing | dries items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 1l1t 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 DCCA 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 sve 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938 TT7 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1938 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938 1g) 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Oct. 1938 115 140 148 118 156 132 
Nov. 1938 114 141 148 118 156 132 
Dec. 1938 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Jan. 1939.... 113 141 148 117 156 131 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group; Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


in January, 1938. Coke was slightly higher 
at $12.09 per ton in January, 1939, as com- 
pared with $12.02 in December, 1938. 

Following are the prices per ton reported 
for Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: 
Halifax, $15.50; Charlottetown, $13.50; Monc- 
ton, $16; Saint John, $14.50; Quebec, $14; 
Three Rivers, $15 and $14; Sherbrooke, $14.75; 
St. Hyacinthe, $15; Thetford Mines, $17.25; 
Montreal, $14.75 and $15.50; Ottawa, $16.50; 
Kingston, $15; Belleville, $15; Peterborough, 
$16.75; Oshawa, $15.50; Toronto, $15; St. 
Catharines, $15; Hamilton, $15 and $14.50; 
Brantford, $16.25; Galt, $16 and $16.50; St. 
Thomas, $16; Cobalt, $19.25; Timmins, $19.50; 
Port Arthur, $17.75; Fort William, $17.75; 
Winnipeg, $20. 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND RENT 
ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family. 








Coptmoditics Fi es (GP ARG) 1910 | 1913 Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 
1ty 








1900 | 1905 19¥4 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 

bill on On Cc. c. Cc. CG. c. ce c. Gr Cc. (ce Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc: Cs 

Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 46-4] 63-8] 71-4] 54-6] 56-4! 62-8] 69-4] 71-8] 41-2] 45-8] 45-8! 50-4! 49-8] 51-4 

Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 45-0] 46-4] 30-4] 30-6] 36-4] 48-2] 45-4] 22-2] 25-0] 24-4! 27-6] 28-2] 28-8 

Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3} 12-8) 15-7} 16-6] 25-3] 25-7} 18-9] 18-5] 21-7) 23-9] 25-1] 12-2) 14-1] 14-0) 15-2] 15-5} 16-1 

Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2} 16-8} 19-1] 20-9} 31-2] 32-3] 25-6] 28-9] 29-0) 30-1] 31-0} 16-6] 21-3] 21-0] 22-0] 22-2) 22-8 

Pork, leg......| 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5} 20-6] 33-1] 36-5] 26-7| 28-5] 25-9] 27-2! 29-8] 12-7] 21-1] 20-6] 22-1] 22-7] 23-3 

ae na 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0} 34-4] 35-2) 36-2] 62-6] 69-6} 52-0) 538-8} 51-2) 53-2) 54-4) 28-0) 40-4] 39-4] 41-8] 41-6] 42-6 
acon, break- 

fast. e687 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 24-8) 44-8] 52-4] 39-8] 41-4] 37-2] 38-4] 39-4] 18-1] 29-3] 29-2] 30-7] 30-9] 30-5 
Lard, pure....| 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2} 40-6] 38-4! 37-2] 66-6] 77-6] 43-4] 49-8] 44-2] 44-8] 42-6] 24-6] 35-8] 31-8] 32-8] 28-8! 28-0 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7) 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 45-5] 63-3] 86-6] 71-2] 62-8] 64-3] 60-2] 64-4] 39-1] 41-5) 39-4] 38-3] 44-0] 38-6 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 33-4] 51-2) 69-5] 58-7] 50-1] 52-0) 48-4] 52-1] 29-5] 33-9] 32-6] 31-3] 34-7] 31-7 

Ukew. Tilt. See 6qts.| 36-6} 39-6] 48-0} 51-6) 55-2) 71-4] 90-6] 79-8) 73-8] 73-8] 75-0] 77-4! 57-0] 61-8] 64-2] 66-0] 65-4] 65-4 
Bul dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 61-0] 93-8/185-2] 83-4) 92-0) 85-8] 88-2] 88-0) 45-6] 54-0] 53-8] 62-2] 48-2] 47-6 

utter, cream- 

OLVS «8 eae “| 25-5) 27-7) 31-9} 83-9] 35-9] 51-2) 74-8) 48-6] 50-7) 47-0) 48-3] 47-5! 26-1] 30-6] 30-3] 34-7] 26-7) 26-4 
Cheese, old...| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5) 21-3] 38-3] 40-9] 32-6/§33-4/§32-1/§33-8|§33-0/§19-6|§20-6|§22-4| §23 -31§23-2|§22-8 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6} 15-7] 17-5) 19-1] 19-6} 30-4} 38-1) 29-3)/§33-4/§32-1/§33-8/§33-0/§19-6|§20-6/§22-4/§23-3]§23-2|§22-8 
Bread 14.5 ie 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5] 66-0} 61-5) 64-2/114-0/120-5]}105-0)115-5}115-5/115-5/117-0} 84-0} 93-0] 99-0/108-0)100-5|100-5 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0) 33-0} 32-0} 32-0] 65-0] 74-0) 48-0/§54-0/§52-0/§50-0/§53 - 0] §26-0)§34-0]§41-0]§45-0/§32-0/§31-0 
Rolled oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0) 22-0] 21-5) 35-0) 40-0} 28-0] 29-0} 31-5] 31-5] 32-0] 23-0] 26-0] 27-5] 29-0] 26-5] 26-0 
SHOE sb Salt 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4) 12-0] 19-6} 30-4] 19-6/§22-0/§21-2|§21-0)/§20-6|§16-4/§15-6}§16-0) §16-4/§16-4|§16-4 

eans, hand- 
ie Me ee Paes 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8} 33-4] 23-2) 17-4) 16-0} 16-0) 21-2] 20-8} 7-8] 10-8] 13-8} 11-4} 10-2] 10-2 

pples, evapor- 
pee es Be ss nie ha 9-9) 7-7| 11-5] 12-0} 12-4] 19-7) 26-2} 22-0) 20-3] 19-4] 20-6] 21-3] 15-5} 15-5) 16-4] 15-9] 15-4] 15-7 
runes, med- 
Pe sak ky 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6} 9-9} 11-9] 12-2] 17-3) 25-7) 18-4] 15-7] 13-9] 13-6] 16-0} 10-8} 11-4] 11-4] 11-4] 10-8] 10-9 
ugar, granula- 

Cys ee Bere 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-8) 42-8) 62-0} 36-8] 31-6] 32-4] 30-0) 29-2} 23-2) 25-2) 24-8] 26+0) 25-2] 25-2 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 10-2) 19-8} 28-6] 17-4] 15-0) 15-4] 14-4] 13-8) 11-2] 12-2] 12-2) 12-8] 12-4] 12-4 
Tea, black....| 4 “ 8-2} 8-3) 8-7) 8-9] 9-1) 12-5) 16-0) 18-5/§17-9)§17-8|§17-7/§17-6|§10-8]§13- 1) §13-1)§14-4/§14-7)§14-6 
Tea, green.....} + “ 8-7] 8-7) 9-1) 9-8} 9-3) 12-1] 16-7) 15-1/§17-9}§17-8)§17-7)§17-6)§10-8)§13-1)§13-1)§14-4/§14-7/§14-6 
Cotteo. eb x.0: hae 8-6] 8-8} 8-9| 9-4] 9-5! 10-1!) 14-7) 13-6} 15-1) 15-2) 15-2) 15-1) 10-2) 9-2) 8-9) 8-8] 8-7] 8-6 
Potatoes...... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3) 36-0} 37-5] 72-7|103-0| 52-6] 88-0] 54-8] 42-6] 77-9] 31-0) 41-4] 51-6] 32-2) 39-5) 41-4 
Vinegar....... 6 qt. 7 7 “7 “8 8 -8 -9/ 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0 +9 “9 “9 9 “9 °9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48} 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-73/12-42/15-30/11-03/11-63/11-19/11-30/11-88} 6-94) 8-17) 8-41} 8-68] 8-33) 8-27 





c. Cc. 4 ; Cc. Cc. Cc. Goi}! c. Cc. Cc. Cc. ‘ ; Fe BE cron ay oat 

Starch,laundry| 41b.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1) 3-2) 3-3] 4-6] 4-7] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 3-8] 3-8} 3-9] 3-9! 3-8) 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 

Cites 14. ees We ton| 39-5] 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 54-1) 72-4] 87-8]/109-6/114-7/102-7|102-1/101-4| 96-0] 93-1] 92-3} 90-3] 91-4) 91-4 
Coal, bitumin- 

WEES oe ee «| 31-1] 32-8] 35-0} 38-7] 37-1] 55-9] 65-2] 71-7] 65-8] 63-7| 63-0] 63-1] 58-4] 58-8] 58-6) 58-7) 59-0} 59-0 


ous 
Wood, hard...|“ cd.}| 32-5} 35-3] 38-8) 42-5) 42-9} 63-7] 80-6] 80-2) 76-9| 75-0] 75-5] 76-0] 63-6) 60-2) 59-4) 60-5] 61-1) 59-8 
Wood, soft....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 32-1] 47-2] 62-5] 59-8] 56-2] 55-8] 55-4] 54-3] 47-8) 45-1] 44-9] 45-1] 45-2) 44-8 











Coalkoil 3. >. +: lgal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-9] 25-8] 31-0] 31-7] 30-1] 31-2] 31-0] 31-1] 27-0} 26-9] 26-8] 26-8] 26-5) 26-8 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ 
£2 1 Rea Ae s| (Re oe ee 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91} 1-90| 2-65] 3-27] 3-53] 3-44] 3-28] 3-27| 3-26) 2-93] 2-84] 2-82] 2-81] 2-83) 2-82 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent......... 1 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-83] 4-50) 5-54! 6-92] 6-86] 6-89] 6-94) 6-99] 5-98) 5-63) 5-77) 5-94 6-05) 6-05 
¢isisi$. $ 
TiTotals... sacral, «1. 2. 9-37/10-50|12- 79/14 -02/14-49]19- 61/24-15|21-52/21- 96/21 -41/21-55/22-17/15-89/16-68/17-04/17-48)17-25/17-18 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-51/12-45]/15-35|11-18/11-80/11-12/11-33]11-92] 7-32) 8-35) 8-43] 8-79) 8-46) 8-27 
Prince Ed. Island.....| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81) 6-34] 6-80]10-63/13-42| 9-78]10-77|10-32/10-23|11-00} 7-04] 7-72} 8-28] 8-61) 8-11) 8-06 
New Brunswick.......| 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-45/12-33/14-97|11-11]11-82|11-26]11-21]11-81) 7-32) 8-41) 8-61) 8-90) 8-56) 8-49 
Quebee)i 4. .saqas-) tsa, 5-15| 5-64) 6-33] 6-87] 7-27|12-18|14-67|10-63|11-23/10-37|10-54/11-11| 6-45} 7-62) 7-90) 8-19) 7-88) 7-84 
Ontario i}. waaas-s fse5 5-01| 5-60] 6-50) 7-20] 7-43/12-51/15-35]10-88|11-66/11-22]11-27/11-84| 6-85] 8-25] 8-37] 8-66) 8-28) 8-23 
Manitoba! .icoe. «ot 7s 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-21/11-84/16-09]10-87|10-$3|10-80)11-13]11-51] 6-66] 7-82] 8-54| 8-42} 8-02} 8-08 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-46]12-18/15-39]11-06]/11-21|11-37|11-36/11-90) 6-66] 7-65) 8-25) 8-58) 8-00) 8-01 
Alberta. ), pence. sty 6-02] 6-50| 8-00] 8-33] 8-77|12-72|15-88] 10-94] 11-31/11-29|11-52/12-15| 6-72] 7-79] 8-24) 8-44) 8-13) 8-10 
British Columbia..... 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-08] 12-69]16-11]12-08]12-42]12-16]12-26]12-85] 7-65) 8-87| 9-22) 9-61) 9-25) 9-13 


+ December only. § Kind most sold.. 
{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
@ - 
I ag gS | 8 a e4| 4] 28 
LOCALITY 1 hr a1 8 Sc anlitiee by 3 Fk Be peg 
Te la ee tea 2 Sie doe eo (Rte einbte ai bey 
a) a Whee | ts : ae oO Bh: iy 2 fi 
eel ut|se)s2)22| 2g | si | Ge | get] 8 | $3 | 23 
63] 88 yd ee Lion BN $5 BS Lives ue es Bo 3.4 g.8 
Ea |Sapeal2alea) se =a on | gaa] Pa oa ae 
a oe en n TM > = fo oo) Q ai) a 
cents | cents} cents} cents |cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... | 25-7 | 21-4 | 19-0 | 14-4 | 12-0 16-1 22°8 23°3 21-3 30-5 34-2 55-8 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 20-4 | 22-1 | 18-1 | 13-6 | 12-2 13-4 15-0 QoL 19-9 28-1 32-0 52-0 
Ie OVENEY 14s Hate tones 27-5 | 23-2 | 17-2 | 14-2 | 11-5 10 15 24°56 20-8 28-8 32-9 54-1 
2—New Glasgow.......... 28-7 | 25 22-7 | 16 14-2 TFG LSAIAL ae 22-7 19-6 28-1 32 53-5 
3=-Amherst, aguas 26-8 | 21 17 13-3 | 10-7 gS PRT Reh 23°3 18-3 29-3 32°8 53 
4— Halifax is, Sse ui 25-3 | 19-1 | 18-8 } 18-3 | 12-4 11-5 15 22-3 18-9 26-6 31-2 49-2 
5—Windsor. ...6. ese dieses « 30 22 16 12 13-5 TS TENE eee 3 23 21 27 31 50 
GUT UrO is as eee eu 26 2293 LT 13 10-7 TA er HN 22-7 20-8 28°8 31-9 51-9 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26-5 | 21-5 | 20-5 | 13-0 | 13-5 12-0 20-0 22°0 18-0 29-2 32°3 55-0 
New Brunswick (average)...| 29-2 | 22-7 | 19-8 | 14-7 | 11-6 14-1 20-1 22-5 20-1 30-2 33-4 53-5 
82M Gneton ee. eee 28-7 | 22-41 18-9 | 14-6 | 11-4 14-5 17 23-2 20-3 31-9 34-6 53-9 
O-—Gaint John a en we 28 20-6 | 20 13-6 | 11-9 12-7 23-3 23-2 20-4 29-2 31-4 55+4 
10—Fredericton...........- 30 22°C h2keky v4 12 15-2 20 23°5 20-1 31-1 33-6 56-5 
11 Bathurst 223) 30 25 19 Deja sal Ai GW a Nati | CU 20 19-6 28-5 34 56 
Quebec (average) UL ALANIS at 24-1 | 21-4 | 18-4 | 14-6 | 10-2 16-0 23-9 21-9 19-3 20°8 32-2 54-2 
Pe Ouebern ei Men) 23-8 | 19-7 | 14-9 | 14-2 | 8-5 18-6 22-7 21-9 19-3 23-7 30°5 47-9 
183—Three Rivers.......... 27 21-4 | 16-7] 14-6} 9 16 23-7 21-4 18-2 31-2 35-1 58-1 
14-Sherbrooke.. 28-8 | 24-1] 23-4 | 16-8 | 10-6 16-1 27-5 22°8 19-8 26-9 30-6 53-7 
152 E Sorali ie hea Va Ae Mei 21-6 | 19-6 | 18-6 | 11-8 9-8 12-7 20-1 19-6 19-7 28 31-7 52 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18-2 | 17-6 | 18 12-5 9 18-7 21-3 18-7 17-2 29 32-8 51-1 
ee Stiiohng ee ee eva 27 22 19 12 15 27 25 18-8 28-3 ol 58 
18—Thetford Mines........|----:> 20 12 14 10 11S ANN (Ua I 20 19-2 28 Fi yi Wc da diesen A 
192Montreal.. Vou, he 25-6 | 22-4 | 22-1] 18-8 | 11-1 13-6 24-1 22-9 21-2 27-8 31-2 56:9 
TOT Le ome EA 23570121 17-9 | 14-4 | 11-6 14-9 25 22-7 19-9 27 32-2 56-1 
Ontario (average)........... 25-6 | 21-7 | 19-5 | 15-2 | 12-5 17-8 23°6 23-9 21-9 29-3 32-6 55-4 
DIN ava CUNT Bel ant 26-2 | 21-2 | 21-9 | 16-1 | 11-7 16-2 24 22-9 19-7 30-1 33-1 56-9 
99 Brockville... je 28 22-8 | 21-2 | 17 10-9 17 Pa, een 23-2 22-7 80-3 33°2 57-7 
93— Kingston. ..)s.sces ceae 24-6 | 19-7 | 19-7 | 14-9 | 10-5 15-2 23-3 23 21-1 27°6 31 53-4 
942 Belleviller te. see wee 20 17-6 | 16-8 | 13-2 | 10-4 18 21-7 21-8 21-5 29-4 32-2 55-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 28 23-1 | 22-1] 16 14 22 24-2 25°3 23 28-6 31-9 56-2 
26 Che ia wey Myo AU 23-1 | 20-7 | 20 SIO ako BWA | LP ea 22-5 20 26-5 33°9 55-9 
We Oriial ile ce nian, t 22 18-4} 18-6 | 14-2 | 12-9 19-6 22-2 24-4 22-5 29-5 33-8 55 
SM OTOntOte Cah tee lies 29 23-5 | 22-2 | 16-1 | 14-6 18 24-5 24-8 21-5 32:5 36-5 57-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 26 23 20-7 | 14-9 | 12 ARSE a est 23-5 21-1 29-6 81-4 56-6 
30—St. Catharines......... 28-2 | 24-1 | 21-9 | 16-9 | 13-4 17-6 24 24-2 19 26-5 30-1 51-5 
$1—Hamilton.. {2/00 .. 27-7 | 23-3 | 21-2 | 16-6 | 14-2 19-2 23°8 23-5 26:7 28-5 31-9 54-8 
2928 Brantiord sa. eke 25-7 | 22-4 | 19-6 | 15-8 | 11-4 17-9 26-5 25-2 21 28-7 Bled 55-5 
ell PN FSM ne Uy Mae UU gE ly 27-5 | 23 19-5 | 17 15-3 PAVE | ie ae DA EMD Bee 80-2 33-8 56-8 
34—Guelphie a eee 21-8 | 19-2 | 18-3 | 14-2 | 12-8 18-7 19 22-2 21:9 28-4 31:3 54-4 
Bh“ Katehener) Gana 22-7 | 20-9 | 17-6 | 15-2 | 13-8 17-5 26-5 22-8 23-5 29-2 31-8 52°5 
36—Woodstock...........6- 25-6 | 22 19-6 | 15-7 | 12-1 16-2 21-5 23-7 22-2 28-5 31-8 53-8 
3¢-—Stratiord yl. Mies ese 24-7 | 21 16-7 | 14-5 | 13-2 stew I a tale Ih DONS a a ae 30 32-6 55-1 
BS FONGON Nae aa wiainie eet 26-5 | 22-7 | 20-2 | 15 13-4 18-3 22:5 24-1 22:5 29 32-1 54-2 
39—St. Thomas...........- 26-6 | 22-2} 19-3 | 15-3 | 12 17-4 22 23-5 22 29-8 32°8 55:9 
40—Chatham........0¢..... 26-1 | 23-2 | 19-2 | 15-4 | 11-4 19-1 23-5 23-8 20 29-4 32-1 56-5 
41 Windsor oo. ee Re 26-8 | 21-9 | 21-4 | 15-2 | 13-4 17-7 20-5 23-7 21-6 28-4 30-7 56-9 
AD—— Sarnia sie Me ee aN Mise. 26-2 | 21-2 | 15-3 | 14-8 | 12-9 Lea itn’. eel 23-2 23 28 31-3 57 
43—Owen Sound........... 24-6 | 20 16-2 | 14 iy aaa gil cas hein 21-4 20 28-8 33-1 52-5 
44—North Bay............ 26 20-6 | 21 14-6 | 11-4 17 23-5 24 21-2 29 32-5 55 
45—Sudbury.............6. 25:6 | 22-4 | 19 15 10-7 15 25 23-7 21-2 27-7 30 54-9 
£5 Copale irene ner nanny 26:5 | 20 16 13 H e/a Veer re Se ba shapers 23-5 23-3 29-7 33°4 56 
47—Timmins...........0.. 25-9 | 22-7 | 19-5 | 15-5 | 11-9 17-1 27-6 25-9 23-6 29-5 32-7 55-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie....... 27-4 | 23-7 | 21-7 | 14-9 | 10:9 18-4 22°7 24-8 21-6 30-1 32-9 56-2 
49—Port Arthur........... 26 22-3 | 20-7 | 16-3 | 14-2 LO Maer 25 24 33°5 36-9 58-9 
50—Fort William.......... 24-1} 20-7] 17-8 | 13-9 | 12-4 15-3 26°5 25-8 22-4 32-6 36°3 54-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 24-0 | 19-3 | 19-3 | 12-9 | 11-6 13-7 23° 24-9 23-4 34-0 37°2 56-5 
51—Winnipeg............... 26-1 | 19-9 | 20-3 | 18-4 | 12-7 13-5 20-9 25 23 82°2 35 57-5 
O2—Brandon) . 850 eee. eeu 21-8 | 18-7 | 18-3 | 12-3 | 10-5 13-8 25-5 23 23-7 35-8 39-3 55-4 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 22-0 | 17-9 | 16-3 | 11-7 | 10-0 12-9 18-8 22-0 21-0 33°6 39-9 59-9 
bo Regine eo) ee ae 22-6 | 18-3 | 16-2 | 12 10-5 13 19-1 22-4 20 34-2 38-7 59 
54—Prince Albert.......... 17-7 | 14-2 | 14-3 | 10 8-4 11 18 21-5 18-3 36-4 42-8 59-2 
55—Saskatoon..........0-- 22-5 | 19-1 | 18-4 | 12-2 | 10-6 14-3 18-9 22-1 20-5 36°5 40-2 57-6 
56—Moose Jaw...........-. 25-3 | 20 16-3 | 12-4 | 10-3 13-2 19-2 22 25 35-1 37-8 63-7 
Alberta (average)............ 25-2 | 20-9 | 17-6 | 13-2 | 11-0 14-4 21-9 21-6 20-7 33-1 87-5 57-2 
67—Medicine Hat.......... 30 25 19-71 15-3 | 13-8 16 21-7 23-3 20-7 35-3 40-4 59 
68—Drumbeller............ 25 22-5 | 17-5 | 18-7 | 10-2 15 25 20 23-3 31-5 36-1 56-2 
69—Edmonton............. 19-4} 15-7 | 14-7] 9-8 8:3 12-7 18 20-7 21-3 32 36-1 54-4 
60—Calgary (0 Su ea, 26-6 | 20-6 | 17-9 | 18-1 | 11-6 14-4 22-2 223 19 34:5 38 59-7 
61—Lethbridge............ 25 20-7 | 18-2 | 14 11 13-8 22-8 21-7 19 32°4 36-7 56:5 
British Columbia (average) .| 26-7 | 22-0 | 19-8 | 14-5 | 13-8 17-0 25°38 25-2 23°4 35-1 38-8 59-2 
62-——Bernieww i. ieee se a Ph: 20 16 12 11 13 20 22 pipe 34-4 84°2 57:5 
63—Nelson.............006- 22-5 | 18 18-5 | 18 12-2 16 26:5 25-5 23-5 31-7 38-3 61-7 
64—Trail......... fe He ee a A 27 23-5 | 20-2 | 15-5 | 15-4 18 27 27-9 24-8 36-2 40-2 61-6 
65—New Westminster...... 27-3 | 22-5 | 19-3 | 14-1 | 14-8 15-4 23-7 24-1 22%, 32-7 37-6 57 
66—Vancouver............. 29-7 | 24-3 | 22-1) 15-4 | 15-2 17-1 26 24-8 24 33°9 38-1 58-3 
O¥—VictOria. . seiconscces es 28-3 | 24-3 | 22 15-7 | 14-9 17-3 25:5 25°3 22-4 36-1 39-8 59-3 
68—Nanaimo.............. 27-6 | 22-2 | 20-6} 15-2 | 15-3 23-2 29 27 25 35-1 37-6 59-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 26 21-5 | 20 15 11-2 16-2 25 25 22-6 40-4 | 44-2 58-3 
; 





a Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1939 














Fish Eggs Butter 
oe a] Ae & a o 8 “4 ° m o no ie) 
38/88 | sok| & | & S |88 2] 22/35 g.18¢ | 3s 
a  ¢ q a 4 om fey ; ae - 
24 Abeeellae Ete ae See lee cee lees | sOg) 4 ee . Ba 
a8 | s62)S45] 32 oo | Oot | gf |[euse! |; | “eslfovs| £5 |] -28| 3s 
mee: aS § gas a5 #5 | S85] fs 282s ge | dan aaa as | Bae] 2a 
Sa/e8ga| 5846] 4 Sa |/3a8|] #8 (8626) &.6 og 518 am ae | ‘eae a 
on ae, VE ey lao ie ed 1 oe be ons e° |8 & 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-2 2a°3 16-1 11-1 49-6 18-4 17-5 a1-1 14-0 38-6 31-7 10-9 23-8 26-4 
10-9 eee OL ee ae ee ee 43-0 12-7 14-0 16-4 14-9 42-3 36-0 10-2 24-9 28°0 
er ae 169 See eke oe ke PE Shunk 44-7 11 13-5 16-5 14-3 45-6 36:6 10-12 23-5 26:5] 1 
10 BTA Mckee ciclele | eee etal ae 50 13-5 15 20 14-2 43-3 35°7 11 25-7 29-8 | 2 
Reite ce i Sih OE are [are Se hlare ote 40 14-3 14 14-6 14 41-7 36-8 8c 26°4 27°8 | 3 
LT a ee se eee ee ane, oe 41-4 11-8 13-5 16-5 14-3 42-8 34:2 ll 22 26:5] 4 
AR A PORE me orn a TES Res TARGA (RL By a Lo Jules paige 16-5 17-7 39-7 35 10 26°7 28-4] 5 
ee ORE CRS RE aed tes Potala 38°7 12-6 14 14 15 40-7 37°7 10 25 29 6 
O33 8 dO Nes SR ele 5:0) (Bae ae 13-3 15-0 17-1 14-8 36-6 30-2 |9-0=-10-0 25-0 20°61 7 
12-7 PANE: SN [a ea 5-0 46-8 14-5 16-4 17:8 14-2 44.4 34-4 10-8 26-0 28-6 
12-7 2601s Lee coe 5 45-4 14-5 14:6 16 15-1 47-2 38-4 10 27-4 29 8 
10 QSr Atle sOlaeae 5 50 14-1 14-4 20-7 13-6 43-9 32 12 24-9 27-3 | 9 
15-5 AGP ZU Gs ie srotik ee oasis ale 51-7 14-7 16-7 19-3 15 41-4 85-3 11 27°3 29-1 110 
aE 20) Beste ea. aes 40 14-5 20 15-2 13 45 31-7 10c 24-5 29 11 
14-5 26-7 18-1 6-8 47-2 18-0 16-0 15-5 13-8 38-9 32-1 10-2 23-1 25-1 
15-2 25 TTD Pe ea, ON Una 8 Wit 11-5 16 14-4 41-4 31-3 11 23-5 25-8 112 
14-3 26-7 15 7-2 BB. te) Bes 16-2 19-1 14:3 38-7 32°7 Vib. [eas 25-1 113 
16:5 S10 a bs eee CES Me MN a 20 18-3 15-3 14-6 41-7 34-9 1l-la 23-2 25-1 {14 
Pees ADEA, belie ST Men pe ARR CR 8 A a BAN A i 15 10-4 14-7 34-3 29 8 [oi Waray Ne 24-9 115 
DPE es eee see cet eee oReT ER TREN 4 HO eo PP an 15-7 13-3 35-4 31 a) ey Sea 24-9 116 
Se be shoes ew RS shovels Pre rosea ols LG seta els cade aed. 4 18 18 14-4 11-5 40 34-7 9 Rt aides 24-7 |17 
Ps Bo REAL EAS CHE A PAE RS Eee ae a RES Be ROR NTS Lae Ra Lae a 15 13-5 14-2 35 30:8 9 23 25-7 118 
14-3 27-7 21:3 5-4 46-7 19-6 19 19-6 13-2 41-9 32 11-12 24-2 25-7 119 
13-5 D4) oe Ws Santee 5 50 14-5 14-7 15-6 14-3 41-7 32-2 11 21-7 23-7 120 
16-2 23°6 18-7 8-6 53-9 17-2 17-2 24-4 13-6 37-7 31-6 11-3 24-1 25-9 
16-5 25-6 18-7 10 50 21 16:5 26-2 12-8 41-8 33°6 11 23-6 25 21 
BO. at 25 18 Se 5 ee he a 18 17-2 22 13-7 38-9 33-4 10 sia Peete 24-8 122 
15 25-8 Lig else at 55 17-5 15:7 22 13-2 38 32-9 10 22-1 24-7 1293 
BN gece Laks Da Ae oo ree aes NE oR oe Ihe S cee ae PRP oo oe 16-5 24:8 13-6 35-3 30-5 10b 27-1 25-6 124 
2 hike he Be ad 15 See eared (ea ee aan 16-7 15-5 23-5 14-8 33-2 28-8 11 22-9 24-8 125 
13-7 25 15 5 BO! etc et 15 24-6 13-4 39-1 34-4 1lb 23 26 26 
BS eo Wee cee 18 BiZh os ae Wea Biota ieaads 18 18-2 24-1 14-2 36-2 31-1 11 23-2 25-7 |27 
16:3 28-1 21-4 10-7 55 23 20 30-8 13-2 39-9 33 12 24 26-4 128 
Ps ae Rakes oa Le Acetate oe [he tant 17-8 15-7 26:3 12-9 36:8 30 12 24-7 26 = |29 
AE. sciah ers he aoc P| Re is fale Velo Sherr IE oe tele 16:7 15 28-1 12-6 37:3 33°7 12 24-5 25-5 130 
18-2 26-4 DF leis ketene iat 56-7 15 16-5 28-8 12-8 38-2 30 12 25-5 26-9 {31 
eds Been Sera | ies feared 17 MP gee a LR 17-1 17 28-8 12-7 34-3 29-2 11 25 26-1 132 
PG ates Pa Ue eRe Aevste le ote ee BPD slelttate «2 [ha hate escue 15 19-5 27-2 13-9 34-2 30-4 11 Seda 25-9 133 
SRE ol (ORS RRCR al iis Reena IO a Men a anes 14-7 16-8 21-2 12-7 33-9 28-4 11 23-7 25 34 
LPN doers 23 20 Aceon 55 Le ane 19 24-5 13-7 84-5 29°5 11 23°5 25-8 135 
RTE hoecae Wek oe a Tae AnD (een ee a NS ea 16 15:5 18-7 13 33-4 27-7 11 Fin, Uric tatd 26-1 136 
18 22°5 AL Surahh (eects: Rett. tence 16-5 15-6 26-9 12-8 34°4 28-2 11 22-5 24-7 |37 
12-5 20 TRY tS ie 50 16 16-8 29-4 12-7 36:1 31-9 11 25 25-5 |38 
12-5 De NE ie oe LO) a Rat 16-8 17 29-9 13-1 37-4 30 11 27 28 39 
ATEN be SURES Ste cle litne fee. tore. eaet aecsch PRs ele efeennt 16°3 25 22 13-2 35-2 29-4 11 24 25-4 |40 
15 22-5 22 8-5 60 18 16 25-8 12-7 35-9 29°5 Dias I enrceemen 25-1 141 
EEA Wes oe eRe d (CE! cee ere Res See Lari Bs li 4 15 15 28-2 13-9 36 28 11 eta 25-8 142 
Sra Ie ae Vie RR cos ate Ueto Mtsietai ats [ere Serene ote (Iie Petter [Ma Mine! sic [ters tec tele red 26:3 12-6 35-1 29 ll Ras pate 26 43 
RRM aiolets 23 yd Ee etoile litre Cer eiscode | Bea ante aie 16 18-7 20-1 14-2 42-7 37-2 12 23 26 = =|44 
Seat ee 20 15 BY Ae oie 50 17-8 17-7 19-3 14-5 41-4 31-7 14b 25-5 26-5 145 
17 DA BTR Mn ne ve 50 16:7 16 16-5 15 45 39-5 106s tae ee 28-9 146 
23 22-7 25°5 7-5 60 19-1 19-5 18-5 15-8 42-9 34°1 14:3a 24-5 26-4 |47 
AO OA E ees 19-7 S: fe earn ae 16 18-7 23 14-4 39-9 34-8 12 23-3 26 =6|48 
Or Oi. Meee ee 18 Ph EUs cit erecta a € 20 17-5 20°7 14-7 42-1 35°6 11 24 26 49 
16-5 19-9 SO ee ee 55 16-2 16-7 23-5 15-3 41-7 33-7 11 22-7 26-6 150 
19-0 22°4 16-4 T3- ON st 21-5 17-7 25°79 12-9 38°53 28°8 9-7 21-3 24-3 
19-2 22-8 16-4 TOR AN ahs Sony 21-7 18 30-8 12-2 42-3 29°6 11 21-7 23-9 151 
18-7 2A ra bate cones (Sc Rbaa cect aia ass 21-2 17:3 20-5 13-6 34-7 28 8-3a} 20-8 24-6 152 
22:0 20-1 9-5 2 163053 8 oa eee 20°4 18-6 16-9 12:8 36:8 28-4 11-0 21-5 25°3 
21-2 22-4 10 PLZ 57 hee. sn 23-7 19-1 17 13-5 39-3 27-6 11 20-8 24-7 153 
21:5 25 8-7 20) Me tert ce 25 19 16 12-2 35-4 30:3 11 20-9 25°6 |54 
20-1 21-2 8-9 HOTS Mi. Vacs Amana 19-7 15-7 16-6 12-9 36:9 28-1 11 21-8 25-8 |55 
25 23°8 10-3 EUUST AMD Wh ae eee 25 20-7 17-8 12-7 35-5 27-4 11 22-5 25-1 156 
22-4 23-2 12-4) §17-2]........ 24-0 20-1 19-4 14-2 36-2 27-6 10-8 21-4 26-4 
24 23 Nid | h etttan oe Meele, otsnare 25 20-7 17-2 14-9 37-7 27-9 11 21-8 27-7 157 
23-5 25 13-2 D2 ORs As ots ot 25 19-3 17-9 14-2 36°5 29-7 10 23-5 27-2 158 
20-7 21 13-3 T2668 Bak. coves 21-2 19-1 20-3 14-4 33-1 25-9 11 21 25-2 159 
22-2 22-5 12-2 T6:60 0 es. oo 38 25 21 20-7 12-8 36-3 24-8 11 20-4 25-7 160 
21-7 24-4 1272 Re te ee eset 23°7 20-5 20-7 14-7 37-3 29-8 11 20-3 26-3 161 
18-0 20-0 14-0 UEC ae 23°38 20-6 23°3 15-4 38°3 32-6 11-6 25-0 28:8 
25 25 15 ALU GL des: ten 23-5 23-5 21-7 15 41-7 30-7 10 21 28-2 162 
21 25 12 A ky 25 23 15 16 43-3 40 12-5a 23 28-8 163 
22-2 25-1 14 190 Sie teas 38 24-5 23-5 27-7 15-5 43-8 36:9 123 bal kak sat 31-5 |64 
14-7 16s Dal tv ces e CHGs? a ae 23 17-3 25-2 14-2 Bie oo eee 10 25 27-3 165 
14-9 Vig ime bey) gece 1} 22-7 17-7 23-9 13-9 34-3 29 LO ness eee 27-5 |66 
13-3 16 15 LOA Rats ot 24-3 18-3 24-4 15-1 35:9 31-5 12-5a, 28 28-9 167 
15 I TS Ae oes tie ort lee ener 20 21-3 27-7 15-8 35-6 30 Dae tae 29-4 168 
DE ot Tie SRA. $8 iia) 10 DA a sra ot [Nereetoret 20 20-6 17:8 38-6 30 14-3a 28 28-4 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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2 s ag R Canned Vegetables 
ro} “m4 2, 
Boe a 65 . a. EM ens , 
Se i fen eee | Paget p= | B= | a 
LOCALITY Se A= a= aN, a oe ak S 38 
4 acs] ) 28 2 s a) en ® ae a-| 
Dor tl ee, Hoare | Be WS et es Dae: Sei tl ee i Peed 
Wea — On ——> on Om Ces ln on So m & >| 
ea | 35 | as | sS8] Ss | es | 228 | os | ge | gs 
ae 2 8. So 2a oe 28 as Oo & Su Oo & 
2) ~Q oD) fy fan fen} e BR Ay 6) 
cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..............-- 22-8 6-7a| 15-7 3-1 5-2 8-2 10-6 10-7 10-6 10-7 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22-1 6-8 16-5 3-4 §-2 7:3 12-9 10-5 10-5 10-5 
IoGvanever eas ONS 21-5 16-7-7-3 17 3-4 5-2 6°8 10-7 10-6 10-5 10-4 
2—New Glasgow...........ese08: 22-4 6-7 17-2 3-6 5-3 6-8 12-3 10:3 10 10 
8—Amheregy, Pee yee a ee 21-5 6:7 15 3°5 5 7-2 12-5 10-4 10-7 10-6 
4=——Halifaxties Mee ei Oa e AU 21-7 6-7 17 3-3 5-4 7-9 13-3 10-6 10-1 10-1 
B=aWinGdsorntes ces Zep valle testes oted 21-4 6°7 19 3-5 5-2 8 15 10-7 11-4 11-6 
GU runners eee eb an Sek ke 24-1 6-7 14 3°38 5 73 13-3 10-6 10 10-2 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.......-. 23-1 6-7 17-3 3-6 5-2 8-0 13-2 11-0 11-5 11-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22°6 7-0 16-8 3-4 5-2 7:9 13-3 10-5 10-6 11-0 
S——Monctony epee Cees decane ee 8 22°7 7:3 16 3-4 5-3 8-3 13-6 11:3 10-9 10-9 
O--Saint John. vaihe. A eee 23-3 |5-3-6-7 18-6 3-2 5-1 74 12-9 10-1 10 10-1 
10——Vredericton’. bs ..:h. + he Gatton: 22-3 7:3 15-7 3-4 5-3 7-8 13-5 10-3 10-2 10:6 
11—Bathurstey 8. Meh soe Magee 22-2 7-3 17 3-6 5 Be Di nerrdal ae 10-4 11-4 12-2 
Quebec (average)...............006: 20-2 5-4 13-4 3-4 5-1 6:5 10-6 §-4 10-0 9-9 
12—-QueDeciel o. ski och someone ste 22-6 | 5-9-5c] 13-6 3-6 5 71 10-1 9-7 10-1 9-8 
18—Three Rivers.............---- 22 = |4-7-5-3 13-1 3-9 5 7-4 12-5 9-7 10 10 
14—Sherbrooke.............00008 21-2 5-3 13-8 3-2 5-3 6-1 11-4 9-3 9-9 10-2 
TO=“SOrel ee i. Ue ie eek. Seine tat 19-9 4-7 13-6 2-7 5 6-2 10 9-2 10 10 
16—St. Hyacinthe...............-6- 17-6 {3-7-4 12-7 2-7 5 6-7 10-3 9-1 10-3 10 
M7 St-Johns ste sia vib See, | 18-3 4.7 14 3-1 5-2 6-2 10-1 9-9 10 10 
18—Thetford Mines..............-. 19-7 5-7 12-9 4 5 5-2 10 9-1 10-3 10 
19—Montreal........0...c.cccce ee: 20-9 |5-3-6-7 14-2 3°7 5 74 9-5 9-2 9-7 9-8 
SOE RON, ss ee gk Sa 19-3 |5-3-6-7 13 3°4 5-2 6-2 11-1 9-1 9-7 9-5 
Ontario (average).................. 22-3 6-3 15-0 2-9 5-0 8-8 10-6 10-1 10-2 10-3 
1—-Ottawawen cs chek ee 21-6 6:7 14-2 3:5 5 8-8 10-6 9-8 10-1 10-5 
22--Brock ville ls howe ie meee ae 19-8 6:7 li-1 3°6 4-6 8-1 10-4 9-3 9-7 9-7 
23-—IKINESCONN a yas Neh oe se eae oie 20:2 | 6-6-7 13-1 3-1 4-9 74 10-9 9-7 9-7 9-7 
24—Belleville................0000- 20-5 |5-3-6 13-5 2-5 4-9 7°8 10-1 9-7 9-6 9-8 
25—Peterborough.............+.-- 21-2 |5-3-6-7 15 2-3 4-9 9-3 10:3 9-8 9-8 10 
26—Oshawaneeeo bs Ub in se dade oes 22-9 | 6-6-7 16 2°4 4-8 8-3 10 9-7 10 9-9 
Orie teen hea Bb ancl dodtesen 21-3 5-3 18-3 2-4 4-7 8-4 10°3 10 10 10-1 
Ramee OFOHCOy 4 Ly RE esse cc dee bed 24-6 6-7 17-5 2-7 4-9 8-6 9-6 10 10 9-9 
29—Niagara Falls...............5 23-1 6-7 14-6 2-5 5 8-7 10-4 10 9-8 10-1 
30—St. Catharines.............0. 23-6 6:7 17-5 2-6 5-2 9-1 10-6 9-8 9-7 9-8 
31——Hamiltoniys 1) .Ok a. be oe ded 25-4 | 6-6-7 14:3 2-5 4.9 8-3 9-8 9-9 9-8 9-9 
B27 DEADION .«..b:.s blew esle Bede O02 23-6 6-7 15-2 2-3 4.9 9-5 9-8 9-8 10-1 9-8 
Bae OLe ian. beat veche Mee bs 4 26-7 6°7 17 2-2 5-1 8-9 10 10 10-1 10-1 
B4-- Guelph mais. 9c bhi a dentin de 4 23-2 6 15-3 2-1 5 9-3 10:8 10-1 10 9-8 
$6-——Kitchener. 2... ..ih..sdeecees: 23-6 6-7 15-6 2-3 5-1 9-1 10-2 10-2 10-2 10-1 
86-——Woodstock, ho... chick Ba de 22-2 6 12-7 1-9 4-9 9-1 9-7 10-1 9-9 9-8 
3(-—Stratior@i).. 2 o2ke. ee Boe 21-4 6-7 15 2-2 5-1 9-2 10-6 10-6 9-9 10 
S8=—WVondon Wii. NLRB ink ates 22:3 | 6-6-7 17-9 2°4 5-1 9-2 11 10-1 10-1 10 
39-sSt.Phomiag.) 2.64.01). dhe se 22 =|5-3-6 17-7 2-4 5-2 9-2 12-1 10-1 10-3 10-2 
40--—Chathaiy .-.1. .ihies'sh deaae <3 20-3 5-3 15-2 2-4 4-5 9-6 9-8 11-2 10-8 10-9 
Al WiINGSOE cbs dk Eioace GARE dnd 20:4 | 6-6-7 13-4 2-5 5 7-7 10 10-1 10-3 10-2 
A= SAPMMA LY hod it ich hicctah aes bed 22-2 6-6-7 16-4 2°2 5 8-4 10-4 10-2 10-2 10-2 
483—Owen Sound.............ee008: 23-1 6 15 2-3 4-8 9 12 9-8 10 10 
A4— North Bay a5 bh sock Bene 2 21-4 6 13-3 3°3 5 8-4 12-5 10-8 10-8 10-8 
AGU DUEY. « 0.45 biocide Reahe ss 21-2 6-7 13-6 3-8 5:8 9-3 11-9 10-3 10-4 10-9 
ABS RODANG os ys bs Hiab «ace Dade 3 2 22-9 6:7 13 3-6 5-6 8-7 12-2 11-1 11-4 12-4 
4[—— Tim MING? AP esis Aleta 22-3 6:7 13-1 3-6 6 9-1 11-2 10-7 10-9 10-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22-6 6 14-6 3-3 5 9-2 10:8 10-6 10-9 il 
MOP Ore ATCO P) «A.b dude Bedevn ed 22-4] 6-6-7 17-8 3-5 5-3 9-3 10-9 10-2 10-1 10-5 
50—Fort William.................- 22-1 | 6-6-7 13-9 3-5 5-2 8-4 9-8 10-2 10:5 10-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 24-4 7-0 15-5 3-3 5-2 9-5 10-0 12-0 11-3 11-5 
Bl—-Winniper sy! hos tli tside Biedes ced 25-9 16-4-8 16 3-3 5-1 9-1 9-8 11-6 11-6 11-6 
b2-— Brandon.) s/he. soabeen o's 22-8 |6-4-7-1 15 3-2 5-2 9-8 10-1 12-3 il 11-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 28°3 6-9 16-6 3°3 5-3 9-4 10-6 12-7 11-4 11-9 
Oe eR. Sr. har he ch Boake bed 24-9 |6-4-7-2 16-7 3-3 5-7 9-6 10-2 12-8 10-9 11-2 
54—Prince Albert. ........6.s000+- 23-4 6-4 18-2 3°5 5-2 9-1 11-4 13-2 12-5 12-8 
65-—Saskatoon i.) fickhic sce ideshes oe 20-9 TROPA SE 3 ae ae 3-2 5 g-4 10-1 12-2 10-7 11-4 
56—Moose Jaw......csesecccccsees 23-9 7-2 15 3-2 5-4 9-5 10-8 12-7 11-6 12-1 
Alberta (average)................... 25-6 4:2 16-1 3-3 5-5 8-6 10-0 12-5 11-1 11-3 
57—Medicine Hat................. 26°5 7-2 15 3°4 5:5 9:3 10-7 12-9 11-4 11-6 
68—Drumibeller bos ocd. bane od QD 11 Gsiteed 2 Mlle oe oss 3-3 5-8 8-2 9-4 12-5 10-3 10-8 
69—Edmonton oi) Psbes hae head. bo 28-5 |7-2-8 15-8 3-2 5-4 8-3 10-1 12-2 11-9 12 
OU-AW alg ary: 5s biés bho Sah Betas <4 27 7+2 17-5 3-3 5-2 8-1 9-8 12-2 10-9 11 
61—Lethbridge, .4642¢hs<s Gales ot 25-2 1h? ea ae BACs RRs a Ae 9-1 10 12-5 11-1 10-9 
British Columbia (average)........ 26-0 8-6 18-9 3:8 5-6 7-6 8-3 12-2 11-9 12-0 
G2—-lernie ye, hes ees. sess oe 26 7°2 17 3-6 6-1 8-1 9-5 12-5 12-7 12-7 
OS -SINGIION < 94.0 5c Bale Ys sabe a Ode b oid 25-5 ee? | re See 4 5 8 8 13 13 13 
64 rail. 6) a ahee oe ae) 2 24-8 9 19-5 4 6-2 7-9 8-7 12-6 12-6 13-1 
65—New Westminster............. 26-1 |8-3-9-6 18-3 3°6 5-2 6:6 7°6 10-5 10-7 10-5 
C6—-Vancotiver 005 ahhsssi04 Slee = 26 =|8+3-9-6 19-8 3°7 5-4 ue 7-9 11-1 10-7 10-6 
Gi Viotoringg ; 3: boneg hss 4. He cian 28 26-5 8 18 3-8 5:7 7-9 7-8 11-9 11-5 11-4 
OS-NGNRIMO: 5 6554 665 5 ce ea Uae» od 27-9 8 20 3-6 5 7-6 9-2 13-4 10-9 11-7 
69—Prince Rupert................. 25-2) 9-10 20 4-1 5-9 U7 7°8 12-4 12-7 12-6 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
c. Including fancy bread. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1939 








Potatoes Apples 





x F © 
Ss 2 | : aS 7 , a 
: “a - To) 3 ord 2 e a 
= | Bs ee hl ee Weenl |) ee i) bal 1 Se | 
= 2 Ss ad a 0 ofan oo ® os 9° a & pte} 
De ® a ie 3 > & © i o a poe eo wae ag 
ee] Tas 3 3 = 2 ee Ho | 2-5 a 2.9 Bt EF Bd 
8.0 =O = = yas: ee] ~ Bs aos 2 8 3% rar es 
ogy oe? So 1 a os) ras Sartor I Bt Oa are ae 
g65)) Se eal A ee eee] es. | ese firme | ele BS 
SSA es is is oo, > O oa ‘0c 5 ga. aol ad 8 al 
a 5 oy Ss ee 5 & ae 6) 8 S) s 3 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-1 4-0 | 1-242 24-6 10-9 16-7 14-9 57-0 16-4 51-8 43-2 
5-1 4-7] 1-352 26-0 11-9 15-9 15-1 57-9 16-1 54-1 48-0 
4-6 4-9 1-384 26.90). t Lee 10-5 14-9 Ee al at he 15-7 55 48-9 | 1 
4-9 4-5 | 1-314 24-3 11-8 15-2 14-2 55 16-4 49 43-7 | 2 
4-7 5 1-384 26-1 11-5 16 LA: Sheet Aa. MDs Dill Parartateocae 50 3 
5-7 4-6 1-351 QOPI LLONER Weccd eats « 12 16-5 16-6 67-5 16-4 57°5 46-7] 4 
5:7 4-6 1-55 QS eet Led Obi sce e We tee 18-3 16-7 16 49 18 55 51-3 | 5 
5 4-8 1-131 24-1 12-3 15-8 15 60 Tome ate ee 47-6 | 6 
5-3 5-1] 1-033 21-8 12-9 15-8 1 | |e ee TS Shi wageae ee y 43-21 7 
5-0 4-7] 1-267 24-9 11-3 16-0 14-5 53°5 16-2 55°49 47-6 
5 4-8 | 1-347 24 11-8 16-2 15 56 DOe Di tssecesccs ees 49-8 | 8 
5-3 4-6 1-309 26-5 10-2 15-6 13-6 51 14-9 51-3 46-6 | 9 
5-4 4-6 | 1-142 24-3 10-6 15-8 LA a eb ee 16-3 55-7 46-3 110 
4-3 4-6 1-27 pe A 12:5 16-5 15) Ft Mesa: 18-3 60 47-5 {11 
4-8 4-9 1-363 26-8 11-1 16-7 14-0 65-4 16-2 58-3 42-4 
5:5 5-1 1-411 29-6 11-7 17-5 14-9 83°3 17-6 57-3 43-7 |12 
4-7 4-9 1-307 26-7 10-4 17-5 14-3 80 15 59-5 44-3 113 
4-8 Deol dow 28-3 1222 17-6 13-7 47 16-5 61 43-6 114 
4-7 4-5 1-225 QE TAs) cles oe 11:5 15 TSS o> fe ae ean BG The eee ae 42 15 
4-2 5 1-331 24°8 12-4 16-4 13-5 53°3 15-7 58 40-8 {16 
4-7 5-9 1-374 26°8 10-9 16-8 13-7 54-7 15 60 43-3 |17 
3°9 4:5 1-378 DMM itt a be 9-6 16-7 13-9 57-5 1 Were [tte seme te orden 44-2 |18 
5-1 4-5 1-462 27-3 10-8 16-9 13-6 82°7 16-4 54-5 39-8 |19 
5-3 4-5 1,404 25-9 10-8 16-1 15-5 65 16-2 58 39°7 {20 
4-8 3°6 1-271 24-6 10-8 16-6 15-2 52-6 15-6 51-3 41-5 
4-7 4-5 1-429 28 10-2 16-3 16 50°5 16-8 52-3 41-5 j21 
4-5 3-2 1-458 27 9-1 16-9 ES MI, |, 2 eee 15 55 42 22 
5 4-2 1-40 DA 10-1 17-1 14-6 52-5 15 49-8 41-6 123 
4-7 3°6 1-367 QO A22 Ela. se st. 11 16-5 14-1 45 P48 leer Res 40-1 |24 
4-9 3°4 1-322 28-00 PLS Obl aes ek. 11-9 17 14-7 54-2 15-2 52-1 39-9 125 
4-4 3-1 1-21 Dee BA Se Re 11-1 16-8 14-9 65 14-7 56 40-6 126 
4-8 2-9 1-089 2a — Pigalle abe. 9-9 15-2 15-1 45 15-7 52 41-7 |27 
5 Bed 1-368 Q6-4ab TID deh .. 2 38.8 9-6 16-4 15-1 58-5 15-1 48-5 41-7 |28 
6-1 3°6 1-279 24-7 9-8 16-7 15-2 45 15-3 47-7 42-2 |29 
5-1 3°7 1-264 Devel t1O22hlase kee. 11 17 15-4 54 14:3 43-7 43-4 130 
4-8 4-1 1-192 . 10-4 16-2 14:3 45 14-6 49 41-3 |31 
4-8 3:3 1-00 AROS Sb eee fee 11 16-7 14-1 5-05 15 47 39-5 {32 
4-7 3°6 SOSGh| s22amOl ghee eahcn Shee. 11°5 16-8 14-6 50 15-4 55 40-5 133 
4-6 3-7 SOSA B19-Obt LEGS oe oe ahes 10-1 16-4 14-2 60 15-3 59 40-3 \34 
4-8 3-4 O7OTt  A2teaey Tas OEs. sMece. 11-8 16-9 1o> LS ietae see LBs Obie Sawsees 40-1 135 
4-9 Ryo) | O8nr]  s21Se] toma, Bee. 11-3 16 1 Bd 0} 8) | Lae ye TDs wih. ices 39 36 
4 5 e230 28 eb TES Sere eek. 11 16-3 4 Si Phe cha charaete' 15-8 54-7 39°7 (37 
4-8 3:5 DO ie POLO R lan PUG EER Us ches: 11-7 15-8 14 7 Wet, eeaee. 8 15 52-7 41-1 |38 
4-6 3°6 POTOSI S2 ToS Feats cma. 11-2 16-7 14-9 46-5 15-5 43 41-6 {39 
4 2-8 P1330) S25sOR PLO s Calais ne 10-1 16-7 13-3 45 15-1 51 40-2 {40 
4-3 2°8 p70 (a Dee Pd GEE GL coo ae 10-1 15-2 14-9 42 1S Solnacheseeren 40-7 |41 
4-8 3°4 LedGie 122-00 e1o2ONls 2s. ee 10-2 16-2 15 49 15-7 55 41-8 |42 
4-1 3°3 eSO7tl, Ss8i Owe fisue aise. 12 15-6 15 47 LG Bleak tees 39-4 143 
4-9 3-5 1-567 11-7 15-5 16-8 64 16-2 51-3 43 44 
4-7 4-7 P-OSeel JSOVER A Sacre 10:6 18-2 16:6 59 15-5 55-4 42-6 145 
5 4-3 1:964 | 386-5 ]........ 12-1 17 17-3 60:6 17-5 54-7 46-7 |46 
4-9 5-1 1-92 11-8 17-4 17-4 61-1 17-4 51-3 44-2 147 
5-5 4-1] 1-339 9-9 17-6 15 57-2 16-4 52 43-5 148 
4-5 a7 1-183 12 16:9 17-7 55 17-2 46-9 43-3 |49 
5 3:7 1-239 10-9 17-3 16-3 54-6 15-3 48-3 43 50 
5-6 3:3 487 10-3 16-9 15-2 61-2 16-8 46-2 42-5 
5°8 3-1 +734 10:2 17-3 15 61-2 16-2 45-8 42-1 51 
5:3 3°4 *839 10:3 16-4 15-4 61:1 17-3 46-6 42-8 152 
5-4 3:9 +868 11-0 17-3 15-1 60-9 17-6 50-5 45-9 | 
5:3 4-1 1-01 11-9 17-8 14-7 60-7 17-5 52 46-9 53 
5:5 4-4 +637 10 19-2 15-7 (Gym tet WAP Ss Pe 51-4 46-3 154 
5-2 3:9 +783 10:6 17-2 14-5 60°9 17-7 48-7 44-6 155 
5-4 3°2 1-04 11-3 15-1 15-6 59-7 17-6 50 45°8 156 
5-2 3:7 745 10-4 17-4 15-2 59-0 18-9 51-0 43-8 | 
5-3 2°8 -856 10:3 17-7 15-4 60-7 19-3 55 45 [57 
5 3°9 -80 9-7 16:3 15 61 18-3 52:5 45 58 
5-4 4-4 +546 10:9 17-1 15-1 58-7 18-6 48-9 43-4 159 
5-5 3:7 -849 10-1 18 15-3 57:3 19-4 48-2 43-7 |60 
5 3-8 -676 10:8 18 15 57-3 19 50:3 41-7 {61 
6-4 4-1 1-543 9-9 17-3 14-4 58-1 17-6 44-7 42-2 ; 
6:5 4-2 -975 10-4 17-5 16-1 61 20-2 53-7 tt 2 a 
8 4 1-58 10 19 15 65 20 50 : 6 
7 3-5 | 1-59 10-6 18 15-6 60-7 20 51-7 44-3 164 
5-1 4 1-37 9-4 16:3 12-9 51-7 14-9 43-5 36-2 165 
5-4 4 1-44 8-9 16 13 53-5 15-4 42-1 38-3 166 
6-2 POW Bee ye ee SS Oe A a 9-4 16-8 13-4 58-6 15-9 44-5 37-8 167 
7-3 4-7 E< GORE B2S Obl aic ag cco cto iers'o sia neate 10:6 17-1 13-6 55-4 16-1 48-8 a1 2 168 
5-7 4-4 2-00) f 187-5 10.3. 3.3. 9-5 17-5 15°5 59-2 18-5 47-5 42-5 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 












































lao] o 
BN 3 tle dae 3 
ayy tice S| | 35 / 4 5 = | ame 
oe Bila ee | Cake Bab @ pa | 83s 
LOCALITY so) 9 ie g a 6 ey S g 2 3 5 eg os 5 
Bes j ; th oo cue Bitte set yest os pe - 
24] g4| sles |Gb2| at |€e| sE | S4 | ge | $2 | Eze 
ea) Oe Ot | —w 8% t le <i 2.5 ae Abs aa a6 
£2/38/88) ¢8/858) Ex | a2) BH | sR | sa | ga | Ede 
SU a a sy SO) i > a ay 6) a RD < 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-3 | 6-2 | 34-4 | 58-2 | 19-4 13-6 | 2-6 35-7 48-3 11-6 4-9 14-626b 
Nova Sen (average)..... 6-1} 6-0} 40-8 | 58-5 | 18-9 9-7 | 2-8 39-6 39-1 12-2 5-0 15-000 
1—Sydney.............. 6-2 6 36-9 | 59-3 | 19-9 9-8 2°6 40-1 40:5 11-8 Saori lene (8 cabs tee 
2—New Glasgow 6-2 6-1 | 41-3 | 59-5 | 22-8 9-6 2-7 39-6 87-4 12-8 5 ae 
3—A mherst 6-1 5-9 | 45 60 17 10 3-1 37-5 36 12 DRT Oak a teens 
4—Halifax..... 6-1 6-1 | 36-8 | 538-5 | 20-8 9-3 2-8 42-7 42-7 12-6 5-1 15-00 
5—Windsor 5-9 6 42 60 16-7 9-7 2-7 40 43 11-6 1 Rd mal ihe | Os At 
6-H Erarol ee es 5-8 5:6 | 42-8 | 58-8 | 16-4 10 2-7 37-7 35-1 12-2 OD MEST ae eR ei ecorle 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown| 6-0 6-1 | 44-0 | 60-0 | 19-2 15-2 2°4 41-7 38°3 12-6 5-0 13-500 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-4] 6-1 | 37-8 | 58-7 | 18-7 10-5 | 2-8 36-6 36-3 11-9 5-0 15-000 
8—Moncton..........+++ 6-1] 6 40-9 | 60 21-1 9:7} 2-9 40-8 39-7 11-7 5 g 
9—Saint John.............6% 6-3 6-1 | 36 55-8 | 16°3 10-1 2-7 35-5 84-9 12-2 5 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-5 6-3 | 38-6 | 58-8 | 17-2 10-6 2-5 35 35°6 11-5 Grilli, Be hee & ccncte 
11—Bathurst............. 6-7 6 35-7 | 60 20 11:5 2-9 35 35 12 asl IRE ch hots SMe 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 | 5-8 | 34-1 | 59-0 | 20-5 12-9 | 2-7 41-8 48-0 10-6 5-0 14-071 
12 —Quehecin wee seis cate tee 5-9 5-7 | 35-9 | 64-3 | 22-4 15-4 2-5 35°7 52-5 10-4 5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 6-1] 6 33-2 | 67-8 | 20 15-4 3:6 46 50 12-5 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6 5-9 | 30-6 | 59-5 | 20-5 11 3 40-2 46-4 10-6 5-1 14-50 
15—Sorel oe een aide’ 5-8 | 5-7 | 34-3 | 58-7 | 21-7 10 I | We a oe 50 10 ee WEE. ac eScrrh ee 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 5-9 5-8 | 34-2 | 54-4 | 19-1 12-9 2-5 37-5 43-3 10-5 4-9 14-00 
Let. vols ey es sas 6 5-8 | 34-2 | 52-2 | 20-1 13 2-9 44-3 45 10-7 5 13-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-9 5-6 | 33-9 | 55-7 | 19-7 12-6 2°6 43-3 45 10 om afl Be es Loe cn bodes 
19—Montreal............. 5-8 5-6 | 34-6 | 63-2 | 19-5 13-9 2°6 44-3 49-6 10-2 4-9 |14-50-15-00 
20—Hull...... seen a Se hie 5:9 5-9 | 35-7 | 59-8 | 21-9 12-3 2°83 43-3 50 10-3 4-9 14-75 
Ontario (average)......... 6-2 6-1 | 34-0 | 61-1 | 18-8 11-9 2-4 34-2 48-7 10-7 4-9 14-419 
D1 OLA WE Se ies o's eae eats 6 5-9 | 33-8 | 62-4 | 18 13-3 2-7 38°4 55:3 10-1 5 14-50 
22—Brockville.........5. 6 5-8 | 37 61 20-7 10 2-3 34 48-7 10 5 13-75 
23—Kingston...........6. 6 5-8 | 32-1 | 52-4 | 17-4 11-7 2-7 38-6 46-7 10-1 4-7 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-2 6 34-8 | 59-8 | 18-6 10-2 2-4 31 46 10-7 5 14-25 
25—Peterborough........ 6-1 6 88-3 | 538-7 | 18-8 12-8 2-9 35-6 49-5 10-3 5-1 14-75 
26—Oshawa..........0065 6 6 34-2 | 61-3 | 19-1 10-6 | 2-4 35 46-2 10-3 4-9 13-75 
27—Orillia secs seaee 6-1 6-1 | 34-8 | 60-8 | 18-8 10 2-3 36°4 48-2 10 4-5 15-00 
28—Toront0..........00- 5:9 5-8 | 36-1 | 61-1 | 16-7 10-8 2:4 32-1 43-8 10-2 4-5 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-2 6 33-7 | 61-1 | 19 10-8 2-1 34-7 46°7 10-5 4-5 12-75g 
30—St. Catharines....... 6:4 6-1 | 33-1 | 64-2 | 20-3 11-7 2-6 35 43-3 ll 5-3 13 -90¢g 
31—Hamilton 3. 0.5.64 5-9 | 5-8 | 32-5 | 58-3 | 17-7 10-2} 2-2 30-9 39-2 9-9 5 13-00 
32—Brantford............ 6 5-9 | 37-1 | 65-6 | 18-1 ll 2-3 32°3 48 10-2 5 13-75 
O8-—=Galt, me ee aee ee sick 6:3 6-2 | 31-2 | 59 20-6 12 2-2 37-6 50-2 10-5 5 14-00 
34—Guelph.............. 6-1 6 32-2 | 63 18-8 10-2 2-5 37 51-2 10-2 5 14-00 
85—Kitchener........... 6:2 | 6-2 | 30-1 | 63-8 | 19-7 10-8} 2-3 32-5 46 10 4-5 14-00 
386—Woodstock........... 5-8 5-8 | 36 54-7 | 17-7 10 2-5 34-7 49-5 10-7 5-2 14-00 
37—Stratford............ 6°3 6-2 | 33-6 | 62 19-5 11-4 2°6 32-5 44-7 10-2 5-1 13-00 
88—London. ) vis. cece ses 6-1 6-1 | 36-4 | 60-3 | 16-5 11-2 2-2 33°5 46-2 10 4-6 13-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-5 6:5 | 35-1 | 66 18-3 12-8 2-5 41-1 50 10-6 5:3 13-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-3 6:3 | 36-4 | 60-2 | 14-7 13 2-4 37°5 60 10 4-7 g 
41—Windsor............. 6 6 31-7 | 58-2 | 17-3 10-5 2-1 27-4 48-2 10 4-7 13-50 
BG SATNIA ee Re on poeta 6-6 6:2 | 30-5 | 59-7 | 18-7 10-8 2 33-2 53 10-2 4-6 14-50 
43—Owen Sound......... 6-3 6-2 | 41 65-3 | 18-6 10 2 27:1 45 10 4-9 14-00 
44—North Bay.........: 6:6 6:2 | 34-6 | 60-8 | 17 14-4 2°83 36 50 11-8 4-6 16-00 
45—Sudbury...........6. 6-5 6°5 | 32-6 | 67 21-6 15-6 2-5 31:8 57-5 13 4-7 16-75 
46-—Cobaltt 4.08 4... sek ded 7 6-9 | 30 64-2 | 21-7 14-8 2-5 34-2 48-3 13°3 5 19-25 
47—Timmins............ 6-7 6:7 | 33-6 | 64-6 | 20-3 15 2-7 31-4 52 11-2 5-3 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 6-4 6-2 | 31-2 | 67-7 | 19 14:7 2°5 35 50 12-3 4-7 14-50 
49—Port Arthur......... 6-1 6:3 | 34-3 | 59-7 | 22-2 14-7 2:6 31-9 57 12-1 5-2 15-00 
50—Fort William........ 6:3 6-3 | 30-9 | 56-3 | 19-4 12-2 2-4 36-7 40 11-5 4-6 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-7 | 33-2 | 54-1 | 18-7 11-7 | 2-6 30-4 53-3 13-2 5-0 19-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-7 6:7 | 33-8 | 54-7 | 18-4 11-1 2-7 31-4 50-4 13 5 18-00 
62—Brandon............. 6-8 6:7 | 32:5 | 538-4 | 19 12-3 2-4 29-4 56-2 13-4 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7-1] 7-3 | 31-4 | 54-4 | 20-1 19-2 | 2-7 32-2 56-8 14-1 BO Gees as 
63— Regina. ..........004 6-9 7:7 | 83-4 | 55-5 | 19-3 19a 2-8 32-4 60 13-5 AcOs 2 sete 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-2 7:2 1) 31 55 21:3 20-7a| 2-8 35-6 55 14-5 BRT | cee oe cee 
55—Saskatoon........... 7°6 7°5 | 31-9 | 58-3 | 18-7 19a 2-7 30-7 52 13-5 The dl ee teks arene 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-8 6-8 | 29-4 | 53-8 | 20-9 18a 2-6 30 60 15 BO cea eects erate 
Alberta (average).......... 6-9 | 6-8 | 31-2 | 53-2 | 19-0 17-6 | 2-8 30-1 54-0 13-6 cS IAP | peat 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-9 6-8 | 32-6 | 53-1} 19-1 2la 2°8 33°6 60 13-3 4-9 g 
68—Drumbheller.......... 6-9 6-7 | 29 54:3 | 20 15-6a} 2-8 26:7 60 13-7 Bete Reis cena 
59—Edmonton........... 6-9 6-8 | 34 51-8 | 18-4 17-4a} 2-8 32°5 47-5 13-7 4-9 g 
60—Calgary..........06. 6-8 7 29-2 | 52-4 | 19-6 16-4a] 2-7 27-5 50 12-2 4-6 gZ 
61—Lethbridge.......... 6-9 6°5 | 31-2 | 54-5 | 17-7 17-5a] 2-8 30 52-5 15 A Rae a eae 
British Columbia (aver.)..) 6-7] 6-3 | 32-4 | 52-1 | 20-9 20-7 | 2-8 38-2 53-1 12-3 Sh oeer tee se 
62-=Bernied eek 2c <s -e ee 7-7 7 35 52-6 7-5 20-8a| 2-8 32-5 54 12-5 dal RRS hh ane 
63—Nelson.........2c0006 7 f 30 55 PAs gia A re SB 2-8 50 60 US od Re te toy 34 EAS SL ui 
O4=—Tra ee aes eae ves 6-8 6-4 | 36-2 | 538-6 | 28-2 23-1a) 3 39 50 14 DATE eels merdete 8 
65—New Westminster....| 5-9 5-7 | 30-4 | 49 19-6 18-3a] 2-6 33 50 11-4 AGP ara Ree cts 
66—Vancouver........... 6 5-9 | 30-5 | 48-2 | 17-7 19-la} 2-6 31-7 55 10:3 4 Obs ase eke ayers 
67—Victoria..........6.. 6-7 6-3 | 33-7 | 51-3 | 21-4 20-4a) 2-7 39-1 52-5 11 eo i BAe As, ach. Peep 
68— Nanaimo A RIA TRICE: 6-7 6-3 | 30-7 | 52 20-8 20a 3-1 AOL Walatvas ace Melle ae. ee De 2b ae semicon 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-3 | 6-1] 32-5 | 55 22-3 23a 3 40 50 12 GiB eae eee sees 
ee NE RN Pe a eM VA Ree ee eS 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
cluding birch. _p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition 


from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1939 
Wood 4 Rent 
a SaaS tae 7 Elida ah ~— 
S S ¢ = Six-roomed 
5 
= 8 < 2 = 5 S sel iaoeigt a houses with 
= 3 =~ ae) ee a a ~j\houses with} incomplete 
28 Py 8% 228 ena Ke iB a" og <j |%@6|modern con-| modern 
= 3 ee biG ed li DE? eel S |<] veniences, con- 
Bg ay] Es £59 2% 2a =AS6 @ |S | per month | veniences 
a s) ie im : ern Bail go 5 s per month 
$ $ * $ $ $ $ Vig) BECP $ $ 
9-446 12-085 9-560 11-633 7-169 8-568 7-482) 26-8 | 9-3 24-182 17-785 
8-065 10-250 6-500 7-833 5-333 6-833 6-500, 28-2 | 9-7 21-333 14-833 

6-90- 7-25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7:00 | 30-4 | 9-8'18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75s 9-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00c| 29-7 |10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6:75- 9-50 LOPS. WGP 1a: Rat. tea eee Sees ae tae SAT TERE Tt peat iene HID, A AR 2), 26 {10 115-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
8-50-10-50 11-50 {8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 | 30 9-2/20-00-33-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
mee hte) ayy: Saini ott ag Wiens 9) gg ulin AN i OR RI I AE 25-7 | 9-7'18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 

Qe OOM Ree tes Oe Le tee tee. Sea. te NN ae A ee ERS ee ee ST Rg Oe 27-5 | 9-7,18-00-25-00 {15-00-17-00 | 6 

9- sia $00 11-500 8-500 10-000 6-600 7-600 7-500c| 26-2 |10-0/19-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 

0-125 11-917 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500) 27-2 | 9-7 22-875 17-125 

9: 50-10. 50g 11-50g 6-00g 700g 5-00 6:00g g 29-7g) 9-8/20-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6:00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c} 28-1 | 9-6)18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-50- io) 4s TS 5012 CO aa attics Waites gers tees oll kemmrnbeey. saa tobe Io seeder ae yaad «AGIs Lic,o taoyes« 25:7 | 9-6 25-00 18-00 |10 

SOO Ae ee eee Ne a Neen Sete area e ite © hcl aimee mn alsie |, SVMs rece eo ete a'a'2 27°2 | 997 20-00 15-00 |11 
9.419 11-969 10-583 11-346 8-140 8-263 8-250) 22-8 | 9-2 22-333 16-125 
10-50 10-50 12-00c 12-00c 10:67c 10-67c 6-75c} 21-8 | 9-7/22-00-30-00.|............ 12 

7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12:00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c| 24-3 | 9-5/22-00-80-00 |16-00-22-00 {13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7:00 8-00 8-00 | 24-2 | 9-5!21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 {14 
eeialais SN coe BE above aston pthh «latch deel Ae: AM Sots Ge | en sie Same Lae plete < stabatectons Pakage cue ctak osleie 21-1 | 9:3/15-00-17-00 } 8-00-12-00 |15 

7-50 12-00 10-33c 12-17c 8-67¢ 9-67¢ 6-50c} 20-7 | 9-1)18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 

9-00- 9-50 US UO aa bar: Eki a eo ame oer eo EY al oor ene RA a 20-3 | 9-5)18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 

11-00 Do SOM ae pone te Looe LS) je NS sah ASO CH is Latavlb chute 24-6 | 9-1/16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 {18 
8:00- 8-50 11-50 14-67¢ 16:00c 9-00c 10-00c 12-00c} 25-3 | 8-7/22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
10-25 12-75 8-50 9-00 7°50 rorG( O10) IAA ie ie 23-1 | 8-3)18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 {20 
10-241 11-951 10-103 12-521 7-809 9-810 8-708} 25-1 | 9-0 25-804 19-143 
10-25 |11-50-12-50 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 | 23-7 | 9-2/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 }21 
7-50- 8-50 VOPQOM tito al] tarmac | Cae cok Ae allire Mov tema ola w a. «RIS Soc 23:2 | 8-7/18-00-24-00 }14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12:00 9-00 10-00 10-00c} 24-5 | 8-9/20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 }23 
10-50 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 MOOI as oAN5. «8, hone 21-4 | 9-3]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-00 |12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 22-7 | 9 |22-00-80-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19-7 | 9 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-75-10-00 12-50 8-50 10-00 6:50 MOU Ae Sete ob och 23-8 | 8-8|20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
10-50 10-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 1 AEA 05 8-4127-00-87-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 

7:50- 8-00g 10-50g g 2 g g g 262 | 8-4/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 

7-50- 8-00e11-50-12-002} =  (15-00-16-002) gt e g 23-20] 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 130 
00° -00- 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25 8-6|27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 {31 

9-00 OT On eet Oe 14-00 (hte eects UTOO fee chat ha ease 23-9 | 8-8/20-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 

9-50 bi Lc |oceer pear 17-00-18-00 |.......... 13-00-14-00 10-00c} 24 9-1/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 

10-00 11-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 OP OO. TE haa say 23-9 | 9 123-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |34 

9-50-11-50 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 POC OOUE ce West sires: 24-3 | 9 |[20-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 {35 

9-50-12-00 leh acta NLM oulal are SR ces ia uia dst) ebay Mel Sec as (RRR Wan oo 21 | 8-7/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 

8-50-12-00 -50 14-00 16-00 12-00 IN OU | ke EA eg 25 9-3120-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 {37 
10-75-12-00 |11-25-11-75 |.......... 15: 00ci ener. 13 -00c 6:00c} 25 9-1}24-00-36-00 |18-00-26-00 |38 

9-50-12-00 12°00) tees. 13-00-16-00c}.......... 12-00c 8-00c| 24-7 | 9-1/23-00-30-00 }18-00-23-00 |39 

g g g g g g g | 9 |20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
9-00-10-00 LQ ECD ea nacraess ate TOs00 Cereals: 12-00-14-00c} 7-00-10-00c]...... 8-8|25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 

8-00- 9-00 UNOS. Pater terse dye raat creations) | nc eeere ata, ieee [omer cle tere tes «sMlGtatatsie: ss llores 25 9-5/20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 

7:50- 8-50 BE OO: UR atenalh «5 ooking VMs anne es sheesh We Lense © 9/% aigiboi = 23 9-1120-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 43 

13-00 14-00 8:00 10-00 6-00 COO MEH: ee Bei DO Si Oro ei RU eed eM rerio oe oun ere 44 
10-00-14: on 13-00-13-75 12-00c 12-50 8-50 9-00e 10-00c} 29-5 | 9-3/30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
LISS UO  Rege S ots chelate cho cen 25 C eae re ese G00 DLO t's 0 sisters sss 32-2 | 9 17-50 15-00 {46 
15- 00 16-00 9-50 10-50 8-75 QeMOpies reteset 35 9-5 p p 47 

8-00-11-00 10-00 6:25 9-00 5-00 6°25 6-500} 25 9-4/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 }48 
11-25-13 -25 12-00 7-50 8-75 6-50 eR, SOS: 27-8 | 9-2/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 {49 
11-25-13-25 2-00 7-00 8-00 6-00 BIO. ore eis 25 | 9-3|22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |50 

8-863 pL ESE SN SR | el eae 7-875 8-625 7-250) 27-2 | 9-6 26-000 19-000 

6225-12°75h| 14-00-15 +50) |. 22. 5-50-10-00| 6-50-11-00 7-50 | 27-5 | 9-8|27-00-35-00 |18-00-26-00 51 

5-25-11- ve 13:00=17"- 00) (eee ues RG Si 2 6:50-9:50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 | 26-8 | 9-3)18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |52 
8-400 ROE SEG Peete rt neces res 5-313 7-969 9-167) 28-3 | 9-7 24-750 18-375 
4-95-12:70h 1b p OBE 1 3, <\« nae, LoD GANOE. ERM cle 7-00- 9-00 9-50i| 26:3 | 9-7|25-00-85-00 |20-00-25-00 |53 

8-25- 9-25h LON OOM aes & eoeiea Rieti tay: sch 3-50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 29-8 {10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
UI eee SON is ae cee cll ok ee eee ee 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 | 28-8 | 9-5!20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 
5-15- 9-45h Lee ab iedeaten sls me iC AeRats hae I is eine 9-00-11-00c 11-00c| 28-3 | 9-5/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 

5-063 DA B50 Ree eee EL nite 5-500 6-500 4-000) 29-1 | 9-4 24-125 17-625 
g g g g g g g 30g | 9-7}20-00-28- 00 /14-00-18-00 57 
ROUGE, Be. OSs PAN EC 5 AOC ITER IE a es Poet OM ee Pein creaiat > petal nieiatate mAs «tale : oa are nN 00 145.00 es ia . 

2-75- 4-50h 5-00 6-00¢ 0-62 = we 
6.00. 6.50h i1-75cl 6 6-008 7-00 4-002] 302 | 9 |22-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
AOU SEAS TOL es Sate ay F.MEN een ee eine. MEERA RES AN APs scales ove 4-00 | 25 2 lad Week ps 14- Ce ee 61 

10- TT em a it > et on 4-825] 34-0 | 9- 

to of Seioprdbwenyce Mapaiommicon lel) Tied. aBleTn|. Ns 08 liar-w io | tas. 00 fimo 8100" 08 

9-00-10-50 Wleb0rlynie alae ete 7-50-9-00 | 8-50-10-50 | 4:88- 5-33c} 40 |10 |20-00-30- +00-20- 

SHIA UES REae i be ae a | Esl (Ee Soe oe 6:75-7:00 | 8-00- 8-25 6°50¢). 22.6 9-7,25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 {64 
10-00-10-50 LO HBA co PR aeete ss Pee eee eee [aes sees ae 5-00 3:50 | 30 9-5 18-00-25-00 | 14-00-18-00 65 
10-00- 10-50 TOs 7B feces Seg OE, EP Bs eS ell Pacts 6-50 4-25 | 31-2 ne weer: aaah ad A 

2 PUL I Sir | | ae =O — 7-30c 4-77c} 31-3 : ‘ OW Le 
celui ae es Me as nn fo of ee teaaaeete 


15-00-20-00 


cere eee sere ete esses ccce eter se ese esreoe cs JU UUAU UIT § UU Sa UV ite seer erersere 








h. Including lignite. i. In- 


price per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. ‘ 
s. Delivered 


and conveniences. r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











re diti Com- Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
seagoing | modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1983 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 
FAI COMMORILICR: yc secon ees 567 | 64-0)127-4}150-9] 97-3]103-0) 96-9] 94-0] 95-3) 63-8] 72-9) 81-3) 83-8] 73-3) 73-2 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— ' 
I. ‘Vegetable Products......... 130 | 58-1)127-9]167-0) 86-2)105-1] 95-0} 87-1] 92-0] 50-5) 67-7] 87-6) 87-4] 60-2] 60-2 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 | 70-9]127-11145-1) 96-0)108-0)107-1|107-0}109-9) 57-2] 72-9] 75-4] 77-2] 72-9) 73-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products Owais 85 | 58-2|157-1)176-5}101-7/104-3) 94-5] 93-2} 88-6] 67-9] 69-9] 71-8] 68-6] 66-3] 66-1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Raper ()) Ga ee eens: Ma 49 | 63:9] 89-1)154-4)106-3]100-6] 98-4! 93-7] 98-3] 63-5} 67-4] 72-2] 79-6] 76-2] 76-2 
V. Iron and Its Products....... 44 | 68-9]156-9}168-4)]104-6)100-8] 98-7] 93-3] 92-9) 85-4] 87-2) 92-1/103-9) 98-1] 97-5 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........... 18 | 98-4)141-9)135-5) 97-3)105-7| 91-4! 96-9] 95-5) 56-9] 68-3] 82-4) 72-5) 71-5] 69-9 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products sa aot tote! 83 | 56-8} 82-3)112-2)107-0/100-6} 92-8] 98-4) 93-4] 86-0} 85-3) 85-5) 87-1] 86-3] 86-3 
VIII.Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GuUuCtEL TR a OIC a 77 «| 68-4/118-7}141-5]105-4]100-9} 96-9] 94-9} 94-6] 81-9] 77-3) 79-3] 80-8] 79-0] 78-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1] 96-9]103-2} 96-0) 94-1] 95-2] 69-7] 74-2] 77-7] 78-7) 76-0}..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
BACCO. CL) Jan AR AMR cee Maes. 126 | 61-8}119-0)150-8) 90-2)103-1} 99-2) 96-61103-4] 59-3] 72-4! 79-4] 79-8] 75-O1..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.... 110 | 62-2} 91-9)126-3/101-4/103-2} 93-9] 92-4) 89-8) 76-6] 75-4! 76-6] 78-0] 76-7]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 | 67-7|133-3/164-8) 98-81103-2| 97-9] 93-6] 94-5) 57-8] 69-8] 83-2] 84-5] 68:41..... 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 | 55-1] 81-9)108-6)104-1)102-7] 94-8] 94-4! 96-2! 87-7] 90-0] 91-7] 94-5} 95-2)..... 
Producers’ Materials........ 378 | 69-1/139-0)171-0} 98-2/103-3) 98-2) 93-5] 94-3] 54-5) 67-5] 82-3] 83-4) 65-4]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materiale sn fen(Mal joie. | 111 | 67-0/100-7)144-0)108-7|102-3) 95-2) 98-0] 97-4] 75-7] 83-6} 89-1] 91-6] 89-1]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5]148-1]177-3} 95-81108-5} 98-9} 92-5) 93-6) 50-9] 64-8] 81-2] 82-0] 61-4]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AC TE Oh Ween Aa acca tant 186 | 59-2)134-7|176-4) 91-21107-2) 95-7) 86-6] 89-6] 51-0) 65-2] 82-2) 82-2) 58-9]..... 
IBA ae ene en a 105. | 70-1/129-0) 140-0} 95-9)104-0/105-1)105-1)106-7| 58-6] 73-4] 77-1] 77-8] 73-7]..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 | 64-1/182-6]160-6} 88-0)105-1)103-3] 95-6|}102-7) 43-6] 65-9] 86-0] 86-3] 64-6] 64-9 
EL PNT eirinve Os MP RR AB Unf 16 65-9}111-7)114-1} 91-7] 98-3) 98-0}105-6)104-8} 59-1) 67-1) 69-1] 73-2] 67-4]..... 
TTR Oresty.e sO ARIE ti § 57 | 60-1) 89-7/151-3)106-8]100-7| 98-3] 93-6] 98-1) 63-8] 67-4] 69-7] 79-2] 75-9]..... 
nV Miineraliyn sie Se i eh 3 203 67-9)115-2]134-6}106-41101-1] 91-9) 92-8] 92-2] 80-4] 82-2] 85-8] 87-8] 85-6]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8)/120-8)154-1} 94-7/106-0|100-3} 94-2] 97-6) 51-2] 68-0] 82-4) 82-0] 64-9]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
1g SINR ey y Boa AA ae Re Pa LS a 322 | 64-8/127-7)156-51100-4]108-0) 95-6} 92-6] 92-6] 67-2] 72-7] 78-4] 81-6] 73-6]..... 











+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


tFor the week ended January 27, 1939; monthly figures not yet available. 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and whole- 
cale prices in Great Britain and several of the 
principal commercial and industrial countries 
are included in “Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1938” which will be issued shortly 
as a supplement to the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Pricks—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
98 3 for December as compared with 98-4 
for November. The index of food prices rose 
from 90:6 to 91-8 or 1:3 per cent during the 
month but the index for industrial materials 


fell from 102-5 to 101-7 or 0:8 per cent. 
Compared with the December, 1937, figure the 
general index showed a decrease of 8:6 per 
cent, prices of food were 12-1 per cent less 
and industrial materials and manufactures 
6:9 per cent less. 


The Statist index number on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 89-1 at the end of 
December as compared with 87:4 at the end 
of November, an increase of 1-9 per cent for 
the month. As compared with December, 
1937, the general index showed a decrease of 
8-4 per cent and the yearly average for 1938 
at 91:4 compares with 102-8 for 1937, a 
decline of 11:1 per cent. The index of 
prices of foodstuffs was 78:6 for December, 
being 4-2 per cent higher than in November 
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while that for materials was 96-8 or 0-7 
per cent higher than the previous month. 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base 1914=100, was 155 
at the end of December as compared with 156 
a month earlier, During the month the index 
of food prices declined from 139 to 138, due 
to decreases in the prices of eggs, other 
changes being relatively unimportant. All 
the other groups making up the index were 
unchanged. During 1938 the general cost of 
living index declined 2-5 per cent and the 
index of food prices declined 4:9 per cent. 


Eire 


Cost or Livinc.—The cost of living index 
number of the Department of Industry and 
Commerce, on the base July, 1914—100, was 
177 at mid-November, 1938, as compared to 
173 three months previously. During the 
quarter the index of food prices increased 
from 159 to 163, that for fuel and lighting 
materials increased from 179 to 184, and that 
for clothing prices declined from 226 to 225. 
The index number of rents, which is pub- 
lished only once each year, was 129 for 
November, 1938, as compared to 128 a year 
earlier. 

France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914=100, 
was 666 for December as compared with 657 
for November. The index of food prices 
increased from 634 to 648 during the month, 
there having been increases in all its component 
groups. The index of prices of industrial 
materials increased from 678 to 682, a decrease 
in the price of minerals and metals being 
more than offset by increases in the prices 
of textiles and sundries. The index based 
on gold currency, 
December as compared with 53 for November. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
°19183=100, was 106-3 for December as com- 
pared with 106-1 for November. The index 
of prices of agricultural products increased 
from 106-8 to 107-2 due to increases in all 
its sub-groups with the exception of cattle 
which declined 0-1 per cent. The index of 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods 
increased 0:1 per cent to 94:3 and the index 
for manufactured goods increased by a like 
percentage to 125:6. 


1914=100, was 54 for. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
on the base 1918-1914=100, was 125-3 for 
December as compared to 125-0 for Novem- 
ber, The index of prices of sundries de- 
creased less than 0-1 per cent, rent was un- 
changed and all the other groups showed small 
increases the most important of which was 
one of 0-4 per cent in food which was 121-3 
for December. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 100 for 
October as compared to 101 for September. 
The index of food prices declined from 104 
in September to 103 in October while the 
index for non-foods declined from 99 to 98. 


Cost or Livinac.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933, to June, 1934—100, 
was 106 for November, 1938, as compared to 
105 for October. The food, rent and clothing 
groups were unchanged but the fuel and light- 
ing index increased from 105 to 106 and 
that for sundries increased from 94 to 96. 


United States 


WHo esate Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 77:5 for November as compared 
with 77:6 for October. Of the ten groups 
making up the index, five groups showed in- 
creases for the month, four showed decreases, 
and the textile products group was unchanged. 
The increases were as follows: farm products, 
1-5 per cent, hides and leather products, 1°3 
per cent, foods 0-8 per cent, miscellaneous 
products 0-6 per cent and house-furnishing 
goods, 0-1 per cent. The groups showing de- 
creases were: fuel and lighting materials, 
2-3 per cent, building materials, 0:7 per cent, 
chemicals and drugs, 0°6 per cent, and metals 
and metal products 0:4 per cent. The de- 
creases outweighed the increases and the gen- 
eral index was the lowest in four years, being 
7-0 per cent lower than in November, 1937. 


Cost or Livinc——The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board on the base 1923 
—100, was 85-8 for December as compared 
to 85:6 for November. The index of food 
prices rose 1:0 per cent during the month to 
80-3. Other items showed only minor changes. 
Living costs in December, 1938, were 3:2 per 
cent lower than in December, 1937, 14:3 per 
cent lower than in December, 1929, but 19-7 
per cent higher than at the low point of 1933. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1933 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents, 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc., as well 
as fatalities to persons incidental to the pur- 
suit of their occupations) which were re- 
corded in the Department as occurring during 
the fourth quarter of 1938 was 262, there being 
92 in October, 89 in November and 81 in 
December. 

The report for the third quarter of 1938, 
showing 286 fatalities, was given in the 
Lasour Gazette, November, 1938, page 1316. 
In the fourth quarter of 1937, 279 fatal acci- 
dents were recorded (Lasour GazerrTs, Feb- 
ruary, 1988, page 229). 

The supplementary lists of accidents not re- 
ported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain 37 fatalities for the first three quar- 
ters of 1988. 

In this series of reports it is the custom 
to record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence and fatal industrial 
diseases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Transport Commissioners of Canada 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the fourth quarter of 
1938 were as follows: agriculture, 45; logging, 
34; fishing and trapping, 6; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 71; manu- 
facturing, 20; construction, 27; electric light 
and power, 3; transportation and public utili- 
ties, 36; trade, 7; service, 13. 

Of the mining accidents, 32 were in “metalli- 
ferous mining”, 25 in “coal mining,” 12 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
n. e. s..”” and 2 in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was in 
“vegetable foods, dring and tobacco,” 1 in 
“animal foods,” 7 in “saw and planing mill 
products,” 2 in “wood products,” 3 in “pulp, 
paper and paper products,” 5 in “iron, steel 
and products,” and 1 in “non-metallic mineral 
products.” 

In construction there were 11 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 14 in “highway and 
bridge,” and 2 in “miscellaneous construc- 
tion.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 14 fatalities in “steam railways,” 1 in 


“street and electric railways,” 9 in “water 
transportation,” 2 in “air transportation,” 8 
in “local and highway transportation,” 1 in 
“storage,” and 1 in “express.” 

In trade there were 7 fatalities in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 5 were in “public 
administration,” 1 in “eustom and repair,” 6 
in “personal, domestic and business,” and 1 
in “professional establishments.” . 

The most serious disaster during the period 
under review occurred in a coal mine at Syd- 
ney Mines, Nova Scotia, on December 6, when 
the steel haulage cable controlling the descent 
of the riding rake snapped, for some cause 
not definitely determined by the inquiry, and 
21 miners lost their lives and many others 
were injured in the pile up of a run away 
string of 26 cars carrying over 250 miners 
down to the work in the undersea pit. An 
11-point program of safety measures, designed 
to prevent a recurrence of such an accident 
was recommended by a union committee at 
a public inquiry under the provincial Coal 
Mines Regulation Act. ! 

Another serious accident occurred in an 
asbestos mine at Thetford Mines, Quebec, on 
December 7, where 7 miners were killed when 
buried under a rock slide owing to the collapse 
of a tunnel wall. 

Other accidents involving the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows: two miners 
were overcome with cold after a tractor broke 
through the ice, near Miller Creek, Yukon, 
about November 20. Two miners were killed 
in a premature dynamite explosion, near 
Timmins, Ontario, on December 14; and 
another two miners lost their lives when 
trapped underground by a rock burst follow- 
ing an explosion at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 
on December 27. 

At Valley Junction, Quebec, two labourers 
on highway construction were killed when 
buried under a cave-in of a wall of a pit for 
a bridge, on November 24. 

When a _ plane crashed near’ Regina, 
Saskatchewan on November 16, two pilots 
were killed. 

A caretaker and a helper were burned to 
death in a furnace explosion at Montreal, 
Quebec, on October 6. 

During this quarter one fatality occurred in 
Canadian waters which is not included in the 
statistical record. This is owing to the fact 
that the seaman killed was employed on a 
ship registered in another country. On October 
22, he fell into a hold of a British freighter, 
at Sorel, Quebec, and died on October 28. 


Ferpruary, 1939 


Supplementary List of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first three quarters of 1938 has 
been compiled which contains 37 fatalities, of 
which 5 were in logging, 1 in fishing and 
trapping, 5 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
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and quarrying, 8 in manufacturing, 9 in con- 
struction, 1 in electric light and power, 5 in 
transportation and public utilities, 2 in trade, 
and 1 in service. Two of these accidents 
occurred in January, 2 in March, 1 in April, 
8 in June, 2 in July, 10 in August and 12 in 
September. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1988 BY GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Damages Awarded Against Vancouver Moving Picture Operator and Picketing Enjoined 


N December 28, Mr. Justice D. A. Mc- 
Donald in the British Columbia Supreme 
Court granted an injunction against picketing 
and awarded damages for $2,000 and costs 
against the local Union of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving-Picture-Machine Operators and the 
Vancouver Trades and Labour Council. 

On October 5, 1937, the proprietor of the 
Hollywood Theatre, Ltd., entered into an 
agreement with the union regarding working 
conditions. The agreement, as presented by 
the union, provided that the plaintiff should 
employ only projectionists supplied by the 
union at the wage rates agreed on but the 
plaintiff amended the agreement before sign- 
ing it to add “except and only when mem- 
bers of the family of the Party of the First 
Part are not available.” The reason for this 
addition to the agreement was that the 
proprietor expected his son to be licensed as 
a projectionist in the near future. At the 
trial the union contended that there was an 
understanding that the plaintiff would con- 
tinue to employ one union man even after 


the plaintiff’s son was qualified. This the 
defendant denied and the Court considered 
that there was no satisfactory evidence to 
establish such an understanding. 

On May 7, 1938, the plaintiff informed the 
union in reply to an inquiry that he did not 
intend to engage a union projectionist and 
that evening picketing of the theatre was 
begun by four men bearing notices that. the 
“Hollywood Theatre does not employ mem- 
bers of the BC. Projectionists Union affiliated 
with the Vancouver, New Westminster Trades 
and Labour Council.” Handbills were also 
distributed in the vicinity of the theatre con- 
veying the same information and outlining 
the agreement as the union claimed it should 
be interpreted. Some hand bills also stated 
that the “union was not responsible for the 
coloured people marching in front of the 
Hollywood Theatre.” 

The Trades and Labour Council supported 
the union and on June 11 for about an hour 
there was a parade, in front of and near the 
theatre, of about 60 men walking in pairs 
wearing sashes indicating their unions. After 
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this demonstration, the plaintiff obtained an 
interim injunction and picketing was discon- 
tinued on June 21. 

The Court held that the language of Mr. 
Justice Donovan of the Manitoba Court of 
King’s Bench in Allied Amusements Ltd. v. 
Reaney applied to the case. He quoted from 
that judgment: 

There can on the evidence be no doubt that 
the defendants acted in concert in reference 
to a pre-arranged plan, and that what was sub- 
sequently done was in pursuance of that plan. 
The defendants, without lawful justification, 
were attempting to compel the plaintiff to do 
what it was not legally obliged to do in con- 
ducting its business. .. . 

To say that the general intention of the 
defendants was the furtherance of labour 
interests does not excuse unlawful means to 
achieve the immediate intention, which here 
was to so annoy, coerce and injure the plaintiff 
that there would be a surrender of a part of 
the conduct of its business. 


The latter judgment was affirmed by the 
Manitoba Court of Appeal which approved 
the judgment of the British Columbia Court 


of Appeal in Schuberg vs. Local International 
Alliance Company which on an equal division 
of the Court, affirmed the judgment enjoining 
picketing. 

Mr. Justice McDonald considered that he 
was bound to follow the decision in the 
Schuberg case. In awarding costs, it was 
pointed out that four defendants, who had 
become members of the executive of the 
Trades and Labour Council after the acts 
complained of had taken place, were added 
shortly before the trial. No remedy was 
sought against these individuals and the only 
costs incurred by reason of their being parties 
were the costs of the motion to add them as 
defendants. The defendants contended that 
the costs of the motion should be charged to 
the plaintiffs but the Court held this con- 
tention unsound and the plaintiffs entitled to 
these costs as well as the general costs of 
the action. Hollywood Theatre Limited v. 
Tenney et al (1939) 1 Western Weekly Re- 
ports 90. 


Manitoba Court of Appeal Affirms Judgment Against Picketing of Theatre 


On January 16, the Manitoba Court of 
Appeal dismissed with costs an appeal by ithe 
defendant officers of two trade unions of 
moving-picture projectionists in Winnipeg. 
The defendant unions were Local 8 of the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour and Local 
299 of the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving-Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada. 
The appeal was against the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Taylor granting an injunction per- 
manently restraining the defendants from 
picketing the premises of the plaintiff theatre 
owner and awarding $1,000 damages and costs 
(Labour Gazette, 1938, p. 962). The judgment 
of the Court was given by Mr. Justice Robson, 
Mr. Justice Trueman dissenting in part. 

A dispute between rival unions of motion 
picture projectionists in Winnipeg gave rise 
to the action. The International Alliance had 
agreements with some chain theatres while the 
local of the All-Canadian Congress had agree- 
ments with some independent theatres. Until 
towards the end of 1936, the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour had affiliated with it the 
One Big Union but at that time there was a 
split in the Congress and a new organization 
was set up under the name of the Canadian 
Federation of Labour which included the 
O.B.U. 

From February 7, 1937, the plaintiff, in this 
case, had been operating under a written 
agreement with Local 8 of the All-Canadian 
Congress by which the Local was to furnish 
the projectionist for his theatre. On July 26, 
1937, the plaintiff was notified that the agree- 
ment was to be terminated on September 1, 
and he, thereupon, entered into an agreement 


with Projectionists’ Union No. 1 of the O.B.U. 
that until June 30, 1940, he would employ only 
projectionists who were members of Local 1 
of the O.B.U. In explanation of the notice 
cancelling the agreement, the secretary of 
Local 8 informed the plaintiff that 30 days’ 
notice of cancellation of the agreement was 
given to enable a new agreement to be negoti- 
ated. It appears from the evidence that the 
projectionist employed under the All-Canadian 
Congress agreement became a member of 
Loca] 299 of the International Union and that 


he was dismissed when the agreement was 


entered into with the O.B.U. Picketing of the 
plaintiff's premises was carried on jointly by 
members of the All-Canadian Congress local 
and of the local of the Internationa] Union. 


Speaking for the majority of the Court, Mr. 
Justice Robson stated: 

On the face of things it appears clear that 
plaintiff was selected by defendants for retal- 
iation for not contracting with defendants for 
a projectionist, but it is also true that the 
defendants saw behind plaintiff the project- 
ionists’ unit of the One Big Union and were 
seeking to drive projectionists away from it 
by forcing their dismissal by the independent 
proprietors. The conduct of defendants has 
no sanction in law... 

Defendants contend that they did nothing 
beyond the exercising of economic pressure, 
which they say was legitimate in view of the 
fact that plaintiff did not resume union rela- 
tions with the A.C.C. or adopt relations with 
the International and because he dismissed 
Hughes and employed a One Big Union pro- 
jectionist. The argument of the defendants is 
that they had a right to take these measures in 
support of their organizations and to forward 
the economic principle of such unions... 

In the present case the learned trial Judge 
says the object of the picketing and distributing 
of handbills was not in any doubt; that the 
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matter was dealt with very frankly by the 
defendant Foster in his evidence; that the 
defendants supposed that by this means they 
could bring sufficient pressure to bear upon 
the plaintiff through the patrons of the theatre 
to compel him to discharge his O.B.U. employee 
and engage one of theirs. The learned Judge 
found also that as a result of the picketing and 
distribution of handbills dozens of plaintiff’s 
patrons absented themselves from the theatre 
and that the plaintiff had suffered serious loss 
thereby particularly in the reduction of receipts 
and to some extent in the expenditure of moneys 
in different ways in an endeavour to regain his 
lost customers and attract new ones. 

There is an implication in defendants’ argu- 
ment that the learned Judge’s finding as to 
defendants’ object was wrong and that the signs 
carried by the pickets and the bills or posters 
distributed were in themselves innocent things 
within the right of the defendants to exhibit or 
circulate. It is clear from the evidence that 
the handbills were intended for union men. 
Four hundred copies were distributed at the 
gates of Canadian National Railway shops. It 
is a simple inference that these men’s union 
associations were with the International. 
Whether they read the bills as “Park Theatre 
does not employ International Union operator,” 
or whether the word International was pur- 
posely in reduced size, the bill still meant 
that the plaintiff was not employing a union 
projectionist. Now clearly the district was one 
in which the population was largely composed 
of union men, probably mostly International... 

It seems to me beyond question that for the 
defendants to publish to International men 
that an employer does not employ an Interna- 
tional operator was meant to carry a sinister 
significance. The words were published in such 
circumstances that the recipients of the in- 
formation were certain to believe that the 
Park Theatre management had been under some 
obligation towards the International in which 
it had defaulted. The witness Foster plainly 
stated the intention. The words cast abroad 
to that particular class in their own com- 
munity carried an innuendo of wrongdoing on 
the part of the plaintiff bound to be harmful 
to him. It matters not whether the signs and 
bills were read as only charging that plaintiff 
did not employ a union projectionist (without 
regard to International) for that state of 
affairs may in the minds of union men be 
equally reprehensible. The effect on the pat- 
ronage of the theatre tells the story. 

I think the learned Judge’s finding as to 
defendant’s object and its success was well 
supported. . 


The plaintiff has also a good case in that the. 


defendants were attempting by unlawful means 
to coerce plaintiff into (1) breaking his con- 
tract with Haysom and to employ their man 
Hughes; (2) breaking his contract with the 
One Big Union and to contract with a unit of 
the International or A.C.C... . 

It seems to me that the evidence in this 
present case, and in fact the statements of the 
defendants who testified at the trial, show the 
purpose of injuring the plaintiff in his trade 
to accomplish their ends rather than that of 
engaging in fair competition in labour, and so 
I would hold that this case comes within Quinn 
v. Leatham. Attending at or near or 
approaching a house or other place in order 
merely to obtain or communicate information 
may be a step in the course of legitimate com- 
petition in the labour market or advancement 
of labour interests as was found to be the case 
in Ward, Lock & Co. v. Operative Printers Soc. 
(1906) 22 T.L.R. 327, and as is excepted from 


sec. 501 of the Criminal Code, R.S.C., 1927, ch. 
36. Nothing here is meant to question that right 
within its true limits in the slightest degree. 
That right is put forward as the defence here. 
But with all respect to the learned counsel who 
advanced that view, I must say I think the acts 
of defendants here had another purpose, namely, 
to coerce plaintiff by direct injury to his trade 
and so do not come within the privilege of 
attending to obtain or communicate information. 
I would hold also that the charge that de- 
fendants had conspired to injure plaintiff by the 
acts complained of was made out and that their 
conspiracy had had the damaging effect found 
by the learned Judge and so was actionable. 


In his dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice True- 
man distinguished between the position of 
the All-Canadian Congress local and the Inter- 
national local. Picketing by members of the 
latter, he considered due to the plaintiff’s 
refusal to retain their man as projectionist, 
“something which he could not do without 
breach of his contract with the O.B.U. unit. 
It is not a legitimate trade dispute where one , 
union tries to force a member upon an em- 
ployer who is unable to retain him by reason 
of his obligations to another union.” He 
would have dimissed the appeal of these de- 
fendants with costs. As regards the All- 
Canadian Congress local, he referred to evi- 
dence of a meeting of the independent theatre 
owners and their propectionists at which the 
former stated that they were making con- 
tracts with the O.B.U. so that it would be 
necessary for their employees to join the 
O.B.U. if they wished to keep their jobs. 
The view of the trial judge was 


that the sole issue in the action was whether 
the picketing was unlawful, and that what 
took place at the Furby Theatre meeting or 
what consequences ensued from it had no 
bearing upon the legality of the picketing. I 
am, with all respect, unable to 
The picketing by the A.C.C. was peacefully 
carried out and was entirely warranted by the 
circumstances to which I have referred and by 
the trade interest they were entitled to pro- 
tect. I am therefore of opinion that the appeal 
of the defendants, who are sued as officers 
and members of the A.C.C., should be allowed 
with costs here and below. Besler v. Matthews 
et al. (1939) 1, W.W. R. 1138. 


Barber Convicted Under Saskatchewan 
Industrial Standards Act 

The Crown was successful in appealing the 
dismissal of a charge against a barber in 
Saskatoon for violating the schedule of wages 
made binding under the Industrial Standards 
Act by charging a lower price for a haircut 
than that fixed in the schedule. According 
to the schedule agreed to by the master 
barbers and the employees under the Indus- 
trial Standards Act, the charge for a haircut 
for a person over 14 was to be 40 cents. The 
Magistrate dismissed the charge, accepting 
the plea of the defendant that he had given 
only a “hair trim” for which he had charged 
25 cents. The District Court Judge, after 
considering the schedules applying to other 
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cities in Saskatchewan and hearing evidence 
of those concerned with the drawing up of 
the schedule held that there was no difference 
between the terms and that since the de- 
fendant was the proprietor of a one-man shop 
and therefore was an employer within the 
meaning of the Act, he was liable to the 
penalty provided. The minimum fine of $25 
was imposed. 

In connection with evidence submitted 
showing that prices varied with different 
zones in the province and the contention that 
a charge of 40 cents in some parts of the 
province was very high, the Court stated 

it is not the function of the Court to criticize 

the Act or the schedules adopted thereunder. 

The schedules have been adopted by the master 

barbers in strict conformity with the powers 

conferred by the Act. If the schedules do 
not produce all the results desired and hoped 
for, if they work a hardship on members of 
the trade and on a very considerable portion 
of the public under the present economic 
conditions, there is a provision for a recon- 
sideration and amendment within the terms 
ae Act. Rex v. Kenny, (1939) 1 W.W.R. 


Injunction Against Picketing by Garment 
Workers’ Union in Montreal 


On December 31, 1938, Mr. Justice Surveyer 
in the Superior Court at Montreal granted an 
application for an interlocutory injunction 
restraining certain officers and organizers of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and their representatives from picket- 
ing or in any manner interfering with or 
attempting to interfere with the business or 
employees of the Ideal Dress Company. The 
restraining order is to remain in effect until 
otherwise ordered. 

In 1937, the union conducted an organizing 
campaign in the dress manufacturing industry 
in Montreal with a view to obtaining a col- 
lective agreement with the various employers 
in the industry. Samuel and Morris Lupovitch, 
owners of the Ideal Dress Company, refused 
to negotiate with the union. They were alleged 
by the union to have dismissed certain em- 
ployees for union activities, whereupon a strike 
was called on November 25, 1937. Within 
the next few months the strikers were gradu- 
ally replaced by other workers. Several court 
cases arose out of disturbances connected with 
the strike; some strikers were convicted of 
intimidation or assault and the charges against 
others were dismissed. 

On December 11, 1937, Mr. Justice Surveyer 
issued an interim, ex parte, injunction which 
was continued from time to time pending the 
hearing of the action. On January 4, the 
court pointed out that the restraining order 
issued was not intended to prevent all picket- 
ing and subsequently the police permitted a 
limited number of pickets. 

In the application for the injunction, the 
petitioners alleged that the union had threat- 
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ened that unless they entered into an agree- 
ment to employ. only members of the union 
they would call a strike and would, by vio- 
lence and intimidation, compel the firm to give 
up business. They alleged further that the 
respondents had watched and beset the firm’s 
place of business in an attempt to prevent 
its employees going to and from work; that 
at times as many as 250 and 300 people were 
massed in front of the firm’s premises and 
that on December 1 stones were thrown and 
other acts of violence committed. 

In reply, the union’s representative stated 
that the firm was employing workers under 
conditions violating the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act and that the firm had resorted to 
“strong arm tactics and other illegal means to 
prevent their employees from enjoying their 
rights.” 

As regards the claim of the union that the 
provincial Women’s Minimum Wage Act and 
orders thereunder were being violated by the 
Ideal Dress Company, charges against the firm 
under Section 415A of the Criminal Code of 
Canada, declaring certain acts done with a 
view to circumventing any minimum wage or 
other law of Canada to be a criminal offence, 
were dismissed in the Montreal police court on 
March 25, 1938, on the ground that the section 
did not apply to provincial legislation, but 
the charges were proved to the satisfaction 
of the court. (Lasour Gazette, 1938, p. 468.) 

In his judgment, Mr. Justice Surveyer 
pointed out that under Article 957 of the Code 
of Civil procedure an interlocutory injunction 
may be granted by any judge of the Superior 
Court at the time of the issuing of a writ of 
summons or while a suit is pending whenever 
the commission or continuance of any act or 
operation would cause great injury to the 
plaintiff. He indicated further that in decid- 
ing on the question of granting an injunction 
the court 

is governed by the consideration of the com- 

parative mischief or inconvenience to the 

parties which may arise from granting or 
withholding the injunction; that if it appear 
that greater damage would arise to the 
plaintiff by withholding the injunction in 
the event of the legal right proving to be in 
his favour, than to the defendant by granting 
the injunction in the event of the injunction 


proving afterwards to have been wrongly 
granted the injunction will issue. 


He considered that the “balance of con- 


venience” was in this case 

overwhelmingly in favour of petitioners, who 
are by the acts of respondents and their 
associates, restrained in their liberty and 
prevented from carrying on their business - 
in a manner satisfactory to themselves and 
to a large number of workmen, while the 
granting of an injunction will cause little, 
if any, appreciable damage to respondents. 


Leave to appeal has been applied for by 


the respondents, Lupovitch vs. Shane, 
Superior Court, Montreal, December 31, 
1938. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


FURTHER contraction was noted in in- 

dustrial employment in Canada at the 
beginning of February, according to returns 
received by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 11,261 firms, each with a minimum of 
fifteen employees. The staffs of these firms at 
February 1 aggregated 1,026,635 persons, as 
compared with 1,042,258 at January 1. This 
reduction compared unfavourably with the 
small gain that usually, though not invariably, 
has been indicated at February 1 in the pre- 
ceding years of the record, but was decidedly 
smaller than the loss reported at that date in 
1938. The index, based on the 1926 average 
as 100, declined from 108-1 at January 1 to 
106-5 at the beginning of February, as com- 
pared with 110-4 at the same date in 1938. At 
February 1 in preceding years it was as fol- 
lows: 1937, 104-1; 1936, 98-4; 1935, 94-6; 1934, 
91-4; 1933, 77-0; 1932, 89-7; 1931, 100-7; 1930, 
111-6; 1929, 110-5; 1928, 102-0, and 1927, 96-6. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of February, 1939, the unemployment 
percentage reported to the Department of La- 
bour by local trade union members throughout 
Canada stood at 15*9 in comparison with per- 
centages of 16-2 at the beginning of January, 
1939, and 12-4 at the beginning of February, 
1938. The February percentage was based on 
the reports received from 1,980 labour organi- 
zations involving a membership of 250,621 per- 
sons, 39,776 of whom were out of work. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed a decline from December, 1938, but a 
gain over January last year in the business 
recorded during the month of January, 1939, 
as shown by the average daily placements re- 
corded. The most important changes under 
each comparison being in farming, construction 
and maintenance and services, a loss being 
shown in these industries in the first instance 
and a gain under the second. Vacancies in 
January, 1939, numbered 33,349, applications 
78,133, and placements in regular and casual 
employment 32,132. 

73986—13% 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week of 
a list of staple foods, fuel and hghting and rent 
entering into a family budget was $17.06 at 
the beginning of February as compared with 
$17.18 for January, the slight decrease being 
due to the lower cost of foods. Comparative 
figures for certain other dates are $17.39 for 
February, 1938; $17.12 for February, 1937; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point during 
recent years); and $22.12 for February, 1930. 
In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, changed little during the 
month and for the week ended March 3 was 
73:2, the same as for the week ended January 
27 as compared with 73:4 for the week ended 
January 6. Comparative figures for the index 
number on a monthly basis are 83-6 for Feb- 
ruary, 1938; 82:9 for February, 1937; 72-5 for 
February, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); and 93-9 for Feb- 
ruary, 1930. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 238 
gives the latest information available reflect- 
ing industrial conditions in Canada. The index 
of the physical volume of business in January, 
1939, was two per cent lower than in December, 
1988, but about one per cent higher than in 
January, 1938. Both imports and exports as 
well as the production of electric power were 
considerably higher in the month under review 
than in the preceding month but several other 
principal groups were lower, the index of min- 
eral production indicating a volume for this 
group about 34 per cent lower, car loadings 
4 per cent, and construction 36 per cent lower. 
Manufacturing was little changed. Comparing 
January, 1939, with January, 1938, the figures 
for manufacturing, output of electric power 
and exports indicated higher volume, while 
decreases were indicated in mineral production, 
construction, car loadings and imports. 

Information available for February, 1939, 
shows employment at a lower level than in 
the previous month and lower also than in 
February, 1938, while the value of contracts 
awarded advanced in both comparisons. The 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) .- 
1939 1938 1938 1937 

February January December February January December 

Trade, external agegregate...... tA Mba RM i aa et 125,527,272 114, 738, 210 107,932,822 121,954,003 131,611,038 
Imports, merchandise for 

COMSURDUION Joa tis ss Lot) gia OLAS Or 43,753,810 44,285,986 46,951,619 49,719,835 53,125,039 

Exports, Canadian produce $ |.............. 81,046,361 69,476, 953 60, 155, 402 71,021,829 77,681,780 
Customs duty collected 2040030 7S oe eile 6, 182,925 6,723,812 6,749,980 6,950,642 8,018,692 
Bank debits to individual 

accounts...........- bof ee CALI Ey be Abie Uae 2 2,511,881, 724] 2,906, 124,371]| 2,175,995, 261] 2,444,600,036] 3,081,414, 768 
Bank notes in Cirewlabion...¢..cvGH@ || me diaenges on 90,088,507 94,522,673 101,981,677 98,272,000 101,676, 294 
Bank deposits savings.......... $ |...........4.- 1, 667,403,289] 1,659,646, 208]| 1,614,569,798| 1,590,927,550| 1,582,825, 511 
Bank loans, commercial,iete. 7 $ Jou... ee 791,847,317} 806,466,362 737,103,210} 731,456,128) 748,817,240 
Security prices, index numbers— : 

Comimonistocks a0 Wa arene yom ici) | Wan uae untae 102-9 106-8 107-1 107-7 103-7 

IPPOLELTEd SLOCKS en tis tes Geena etnies} 85:0 86:9 82-1 83-4 81-0 
(@)ifindexiof interest ratesii.. jo... 8. ce 68:1 65-8 69-3 69-7 71-2 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 173-2 73°3 73°3 83-6 83-8 82-7 
(2) Prices, retail, family list.... $ 17-06 17-18 17-25 17-39 17-48 17-58 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......].............: 61-9 114-1 62-7 62-7 115-0 
(3), Index, retail sales, adjusted... ..)|. 5.004... 260. 77:8 79-1 76:8 78-6 85-8 
(2) Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-roll figures)... 106-5 108-1 114-0 110-4 113-4 121-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 15-9 16-2 13-7 12-4 13-0 11-2 
Railway— 
(5)Car loadings, revenue 
Rreveit asian yank hee bonnes nae cars 159, 431 157,919 154,544 180,062 179,803 170,288 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 13,069,775 13,495,005 15,023,620 13,289,721 13,321, 632 15,722,180 
Operating expenses ity yh. 4 PABA) TUR ee i Se ES eM NDR ad a 12,753,368 12,789,305 12,313,263 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

STOSS ALDINE SCRE ieee + a EO ag a) ey 9,699,062 11,948,454 9,382,915 10,315,459 12, 262, 235 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, aillines $ |.............. 9, 238,060 8,602,693 9,058,760 9,758,313 9,336,869 

Steam railways, freight in 

POTATO S crue ehh a ee oR SPMD cane tat RA ORME LL Ma s Gece chars ae es: Se ee, 1,760, 658,591) 2,022,901,310} 2,160,608, 462 
Building permits. ..)[ 0. 30.5645. 1,894,161 1,706, 630 3,482,915 2,364, 000 1,859,181 3,556,977 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 11,322,900 7,260,800 18,832,600 6,551, 700 9,140,000 10,763, 600 
Mineral Production— 

TOMTOM Ne a Biles otal ae ae tons 41, 333 57,660 53,381 61,447 74,862 81,032 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 77,179 78,198 78,614 98, 980 112,307 98,334 
Ti Merro-a lOve a tleeinckon ole ak tons 5,299 2,855 2,810 4,436 5,497 5,846 

WSeG LAU A i he or a el Peveis sve gprs as Ss aN ae pare eek pnp. 30,655,627 26,786, 559 Si,p220125 26,306, 840 

JAS TO NA § WY Ye tay OLE SE Se AU RU 8 LD Stes en eee sn 48, 257, 536 31,932,095 29,025,024 34,865, 607 29,588,546 

Conner Haw yest inthe Ae sega! aU avah Wee Peng ter rar son 14,611,017 49,520,452 46,835,955 52,454,185 49,240,080 

INTO RGTME aL uate eek odes Ae LSA rcp ee eet alec eu teee see este 16,618,010 16,008, 523 20,270,680 19,695,880 

Golgi OMee Ti ievtat ee ve OUNCES Pehle etal ics lycra, bide 433,877 340,838 361,086 362, 197 

DLV ere iw ceMie VEL Tiel. tg DEN COSA G A FEE ey [ois SUNN Roc selon 1,681,078 1,430,848 1,571,052 1,379,567 

EO Ca Os oh eat pe LOTS hs Secs de eine 1,178,360 1,358,805 1,387,030 1,448, 825 1,606,948 
Crude petroleum imports....... alse ere ate eve eye 56, 200,000 40,938,000 40, 290,000 47,310,000 57,060,000 
Rubber imports: 6. .0:))...2.06.. WDSuleh Ais Se ee 6,423, 123 4,924,258 1,377,000 4,008,000 5,867,000 
Cotton, raw, imports. ......../..... Jesse ene pe merriey te au 7,422,000 9,834,000 10,881,000 11, 933,000 13,723,000 
Wool, raw, imports.............. {oie laeametanianard cine 1,588,000 1,077,694 1,492,000 1,108,000 623,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

LAR Se Ce er oer ale | oS Wake rit WAR RN OES, Bs 8 117,190,941 222,311,933 90,662,492 144,893,804 224,902, 684 
Flour production............... TOL OL Aa duce Cais 1,097,822 1,052,002 849 , 228 921, 285 1,010,971 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 23,004,993 18,572,906 65, 643 , 825 19,951,841 19,962,780 62,258,391 
Foot wear production.......... DAILSH cence teateeeares 1,520,498 1,570,190 1,777,340 1,462,000 1,385,289 
Output of central electric stations 

Gaily AVeTABE),...si0icsieaies Tow. high). oa ean eo nara 76,992,000 75, 802, 000 73,486,000 73,590,000 79,290,000 
Sales of insurance.............. Cir Perea das Ae 30,101,000 35,343,000 30,935,000 30, 291,000 36,459, 000 
Newsprint production........... One| ede Bee Fe 208,380 209, 753 202, 600 222,500 293 ,040 
Automobiles, passenger, production.}.............. 11,404 15,518 Ws 13,385 14,384 
(8) Emdex of Physical Volume of 

ASTESTMOSS | feb UE IS LPs Ws aebantaelo babe oi ctotht ete s 113-0 115-6 106-7 111-8 121-4 
INDUSTRIAT) PRODUCTION, <b. sn sevee cists ascites een 114-2 118-1 107-4 113-5 125-2 

Nineral production: tayoce vane clones astiate 176-8 183-1 188-8 179-1 183-8 

Manufacturing 0 shi Fare gall ltietevera ra taverns etl 111-1 111-3 101-3 108-6 120-5 

Constr Ghion Wiyeti ie Je cyan tn. WAN ec aha cane sade 40-3 62-7 36-1 48-0 63-7 

HUICCTRIC POWETi te ot ee ne hon eee ohice cone 230-0 221-6 215-9 219-7 231-8 
Disnammurion je 0s405. ene et Saas seen 109-3 108-6 104-5 106-7 110-5 

Tracdeemployments cee wei cece | aeinvebe era eciee 133-8 137-0 130-4 130-6 134-1 

Warloadingsies s. 0 het so cek siete ee Comer 70-7 73-7 75-0 77-2 84-4 

MINBOrtSSeeOIIEER Ee eae he wa eetes eee ae 77°6 75-8 79-6 84-8 90-3 

PU OR ES ho Wert sk Bes coucaare coneden shakes Sinise che teil ox Terese rete 141-2 100-0 80-4 91-8 81-9 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


{+ For the week ended March 3, 1939. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending February 25, 1939, and corresponding previous periods. 
(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending February 25, January 28, 1939, and December 31, 1938; February 


26, January 29, 1938, December 81, 1937. 


seasonal variation. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for 
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number of cars of revenue freight was slightly 
greater than in January but lower than in 
February, 1938. 

Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded for February was 
eight, involving 2,643 workers and resulting in 
a time loss of 24,791 man working days, the 
greatest time loss in any February since 1934. 
More than one-half of the time loss was caused 
by a strike of 1,000 rubber factury workers at 
Kitchener, Ont. There was also considerable 
time loss due to strikes of coal miners in 
Alberta and British Columbia. During Janu- 
ary, 1939, there were ten disputes, involving 
1,228 workers with time loss of 8,047 working 
days. In February, 1938, there were nine 
strikes, involving 1,627 workers with time loss 
of 3,575 man working days, about one-half the 
time loss being due to a short strike of 1,200 
coal handlers and drivers in Toronto, Ont. Of 
the cight disputes recorded for February, 1939, 
‘six were terminated during the month, three 
resulting in favour of the workers involved, 
one in favour of the employer concerned, while 
a compromise settlement was reached in one 
ease and the result of one dispute was re- 
corded as indefinite. Two disputes, involving 
1,104 workers, were recorded as unterminated 
at the end of February. The figures do not 
include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


In view of a complaint 


Explanation lodged by the Secretary of 
of Labour the Canadian Federation of 
Organization Labour with the Minister 
Chart in of Labour against a chart 
February illustrative of labour or- 
Labour ganization in Canada, 1937, 
Gazette appearing in the February 


issue, 1t is felt that an ex- 
planation should be presented of the chart 
and the figures appearing thereon, and the 
basis on which those figures are compiled. 
The figures in all cases are those reported 
to the department by local units of the fed- 
erated organizations covered in the chart. 
Those figures are compiled from returns made 
to the department by the individual locals 
in response to a questionnaire which was 
addressed to all local unions reported to the 
department by the central organizations, and 
every effort was made to secure the neces- 
sary information from each. 


This chart is intended as a visual sum- 
marization of the department’s publication, 
entitled Labour Organization in Canada for 
1937, which was issued recently. It is pointed 
out that in the section of that publication 
dealing particularly with the Canadian Fed- 
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eration of Labour there appears on page 27 
in the paragraph under the caption “ Mem- 
bership of the Federation” the following 
words: 

“The Canadian Federation of Labour re- 
ported a total affiliated membership of 52,622. 
Of the 72 local unions reported to be in affilia- 
tion with the Federation, all of which were 
circularized by the department, only 39 made 
returns, showing a combined membership of 
8,704.” 

The department thus published the mem- 
bership claimed by the Federation officials, 
namely 52,622, as well as the membership re- 
ported by the 39 locals, from whom returns 
as to their membership, were received out of 
the 72 reported by the Federation. As set 
out above, all of the 72 locals were asked to 
make returns. 

The method adopted and followed in the 
case of obtaining information as to member- 
ship of the Canadian Federation of Labour 
and its affiliated organizations and the tabu- 
lation and publication of such, was identically 
the same as that adopted and followed in the 
case of all other central bodies. 


During the month the de- 


Industrial partment received the report 
Disputes from the Board of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation which 
Act was established to deal with 


the dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and its trainmen 
in the Southern Ontario district, with respect 
to the merging of two promotion districts. 
Three applications for the establishment of 
Boards were also received. The text of the 
above-mentioned Board report and other par- 
ticulars dealing with proceedings under the 
Act will be found on pages 244-250. 


According to early figures 
from the national registra- 
tion of persons on aid in 
January, issued on March 
14 by Hon. Norman MclL. 
Rogers, Minister of Labour, 
the number of farmers and members of their 
families in receipt of agricultural aid continues 
to show a decline in comparison with the 
same month of last year. 

Although unemployed persons receiving aid 
showed the usual increase from December to 
January, and brought the January total above 
that of the same month in 19388, the grand 
total of persons of all classes in receipt of aid 
showed a decrease from the preceding year. 

Preliminary figures from the January regis- 
tration showed the Dominion total of unem- 
ployed but fully employable persons on aid 
in January of this year at 180,000, an increase 
of 11 per cent from the December total of 


Statistics of 
Material Aid 
Recipients for 
January 
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162,000. The figure for January this year 
represented an increase of nearly 7 per cent 
over January a year ago. 

A total of 662,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural aid in January this year, 95 
per cent more than in the previous month. 
This category includes all totally unemploy- 
able, partially employable and fully employ- 
able persons, together with all dependents of 
family heads. This aggregate showed a net 
increase of about 5 per cent from the figure 
for January, 1938. 

Some 67,000 farmers who, together with their 
dependents, account for a farm population of 
316,000, were reported as receiving agricul- 
tural aid for subsistence in January. Of these 
persons 270,500 were located in the province 
of Saskatchewan alone. The Dominion total 
on agricultural aid, while up by 4:3 per 
cent in January over the December revised 
figure, was almost 18 per cent less than in 
January, 1988. The January total of farmers 
and their families on aid in Saskatchewan, 
while continuing to hold the improvement 
over @ year ago, increased by 3 per cent over 
December, 1938, but was still more than 19 
per cent lower than in January a year ago. 

The grand total of all classes of persons on 
urban and agricultural aid in January, accord- 
ing to these early figures, was 978,000, an in- 
crease of almost 8 per cent over the Decem- 
ber figure as revised to date, but 3-7 per cent 
less than in January, 1938. 


Continuing the series on 


Supplements Wages and Hours of Labour 
on Prices and in Canada and Prices in 
Wages and Canada and Other Coun- 
Hours tries, two supplements to 

this issue of the Lasour 


Gazerte are being issued. 

The supplement on Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Canada is the twenty-second report 
in that series, and contains information rela- 
tive to the years 1938, 1937 and 1929. The 
report gives statistics indicating the wages and 
working hours of the principal classes of labour 
throughout the Dominion in various industries. 
The second supplement deals with the trend 
of retail and wholesale prices in Canada in 
1988 and previous years; tabular statistics are 
also given showing the movement of prices in 
other countries throughout the world. 


On February 24, Mr. H. 


Amendment E. Brunelle (Champlain) 
to the Lord’s moved the second reading 
Day Act of a bill to amend the 


Lord’s Day Act, and on 
March 7 the bill was read 
the third time and passed by the House of 
Commons. (A similar bill was introduced 
last year by Mr. Brunelle, which after second 


reading was referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Banking and Commerce—Lasour 
Gazettr, March 1938, page 237.) 

In moving second reading on February 24 
of this bill, Mr. Brunelle stated that it pur- 
ported “solely to give to our courts the dis- 
cretionary power to impose gaol sentences 
upon those who make their employees work 
on Sundays.” The amendment read as 
follows :— 

Section 14 of the Lord’s Day Act, chapter 123 
of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, is 
amended by adding thereto the following sub- 
section: 

Any person, being a director, an officer, a 
superintendent or an employee of a cor- 
poration, to whose direction or orders any 
employee is by the terms or conditions of his 
employment bound to conform, who authorizes 
or directs any such last mentioned employee 
of that corporation to carry on any part of . 
the business of the corporation in violation of 
any of the provisions of this act, shall be 
liable, on summary conviction before two justices 
of the peace, to similar penalties to those to 
which a corporation is liable under subsection 
1 of this section, or for a first offence, to im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding three 
months and not less than one month, with or 
without hard labour, and for each subsequent 
offence, to imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing six months and not less than two months, 
with or without hard labour. 

In supporting the amendment, the Rt. Hon. 
E. Lapointe, Minister of Justice, stated that 
“there can be no doubt that there have been 
many abuses of the Lord’s Day Act, and 
strong corporations could easily avoid its 
prescriptions by paying a penalty when they 
were brought to court and then proceeding in 
the same way afterwards. 

“The bill now before the house would cer- 

tainly make the law more strict and would 
have the effect of compelling those who have 
something to do with such corporations to 
observe the law. . . .” 
On March 1, Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers introduced a 
resolution in the House of 
Commons stating that it 
was “expedient to intro- 
duce a measure to amend the Technical 
Education Act, to make available, for the 
purposes of the Act, any portion of the un- 
expended appropriation during the period of 
five years succeeding the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1939.” 

Mr. Rogers explained that the resolution 
preceded the introduction of a bill by which 
it was intended to renew for another five 
years the Technical Education Act of 1919, 
as previously amended in 1929 and 1934, for 
the purpose of permitting the province of 
Manitoba to take up the balance of its 
original allotment under the Act of 1919. The 
Minister pointed out that Manitoba was the 


Extension of 
Technical 
Education Act 
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only province now enabled to take advantage 
of the legislation, the amount still available 
for allotment to that province under the Act 
being $286,037.39. Reference was also made 
by Mr. Rogers to earlier amending Acts in 
1929 and 1934 which had been passed for the 
same purpose of permitting provinces that 
had not taken up their allotments under the 
original legislation to do so. 

After a discussion on the resolution, the bill 
to amend the Act was introduced and read the 
first time. Subsequently, on March 8, the 
bill was read the second and third times and 
passed. 

The National Committee of 


Canadian the Canadian Youth Con- 
Youth Congress gress submitted a brief to 
Submits the Hon. Norman Mcl. 
Memorandum to Rogers, Minister of Labour, 
Minister of on March 3. Expressing 


Labour gratification for the efforts 
of the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments in inaugurating and 


extending youth training projects, the memo- 
randum registered the Congress’ belief in 
“the basic rightness of the method adopted 
in attacking the problem of unemployment 
among youth,’ and opposed suggestions to 
introduce other methods “less in keeping 
with our democratic principles and with the 
need to develop young men and women within 
the healthy influences of the community at 
large. The memorandum also recorded the 
Congress’ opinion that the work should be 
continued along present lines.” 

The Congress expressed its appreciation of 
the work of the Dominion Supervisor of Youth 
Training and that of his assistants in the prov- 
inces. Referring to the increased scope of 
youth-training activities with the resultant in- 
crease in administrative work, and the neces- 
sity “for a more highly developed and com- 
prehensive machinery for this work,” the Con- 
gress stated that it was of the opinion that a 
“youth administration ” should be developed 
“maintaining the principle of Dominion-Pro- 
vincial co-operation which it has obtained 
heretofore.” 

The specific recommendations of the Con- 
gress were briefly as follows: Establishment 
of a permanent national youth administration 
under the Department of Labour; the setting 
up of a voluntary National Advisory Com- 
mittee, to work in close conjunction with 
the National Youth Administration; that 
provincial governments be encouraged to 
establish similar youth administrations and 
provincial Advisory Committees; that the 
provincial administrations appoint voluntary 
local directors in co-operation with municipal 
authorities and local advisory committees; 
that special attention be given to the “secur- 


ing of advice and assistance of private 
agencies in all phases of administration.” 

In another section of its brief the Congress 
outlined a proposed program of youth-training 
under four main headings, viz.: Educa- 
tional projects; placement; employment; and 
recreational projects. 

A special appendix to the brief dealt with 
such related subjects as wages and hours of 
work; collective bargaining; protection of 
older workers; unemployment insurance; and 
revision of the British North America Act. 


On a motion introduced on 


Debate on March 6 by Mr. .A. .A. 
proposed Heaps (Winnipeg North), 
reduction of a debate took place in 
pensionable the House of Commons on 
age limit a proposal to reduce the 


pensionable age limit under 
the Old Age Pensions Act. 


Mr. Heaps’ resolution stated “that this 
house would welcome a government declara- 
tion of policy that would bring about an im- 
mediate lowering of the present pensionable 
age limit of seventy years, the effect of such 
being that the older generation would retire 
from industrial activity, thereby creating 
opportunities for the younger generation to be 
usefully and gainfully employed.” 

In speaking to his resolution Mr. Heaps 
said in part: “My plea this evening is for 
economic security for our older population. 
When men and women have given of the 
best years of their lives in building up the 
state and providing for others in the com- 
munity, I believe they are entitled, when they 
reach old age, to a measure of economic 
security which they do not have to-day until 
they reach the age of seventy... .” 


After several members had spoken on the 
resolution, Hon. Charles A. Dunning, Min- 
ister of Finance, replied on behalf of the 
Government, pointing out that approximately 
50 per cent of all people in Canada who are 
seventy years and over are receiving old age 
pensions at an expense to the Federal Govern- 
ment, amounting to $28,500,000 last year and 
that for the present year the estimates provide 
for $30,500,000. In this connection Mr, Dun- 
ning said “Even if we continue the present 
basis the cost for the next twenty years will 
increase very rapidly, though no more gen- 
erous treatment is accorded. This increase 
will result partly from the normal growth in 
population and partly from the fact that in 
the next twenty-five or thirty years the per- 
centage of our population over seventy to the 
total population will steadily increase, be- 
cause our population has been so largely built 
up in the generation just past by the immi- 
gration of adult persons.” 
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The Minister of Finance then gave figures 
dealing with the future cost of old age pen- 
sions based upon estimates made of the in- 
crease in population and the expected number 
of those over seventy years of age in the 
population, and the proportion of that popu- 
lation receiving old age pensions. Using the 
present rate of pension payment and these 
future census estimates, Mr. Dunning indicated 
that “the cost to the dominion in 1941 would 
be $46,300,000; in 1951, it would be $62,000,000; 
in 1961, $82,200,000; and in 1971, $92,800,000.” 
Referring directly to the proposal to reduce 
the pensionable age limit, Mr. Dunning 
stated : 

“Now, if we lowered the pension age to 
sixty-five, the immediate additional cost to 
the dominion alone would be $18,859,000 a 
year. The total cost to the dominion alone 
if the eligible age were lowered to sixty-five 
would be $48,621,000 as against the $30,500,000 
provided for the current year. If we reduced 
the eligible age to sixty, the estimated im- 
mediate cost to the dominion would be an 
additional $44,000,000 more than we are now 
spending. That is to say, to reduce the pen- 
sionable age by ten years would cost the 
dominion immediately some $14,000,000 more 
than the dominion is now spending on those 
over seventy, or a total of $44,200,000 im- 
mediate increase. Or the total immediate 
cost to the dominion this year, if the age 
were lowered to sixty, would be $73,900,000. 

“To the country as a whole the cost would 
be still greater; for one must remember that 
the provinces are in this, and this house can- 
not light-heartedly change this act and assume 
that every province will accept the financial 
obligations involved.” 


The New South Wales In- 


Expenditures dustrial Gazette, November, 
on Youth 1938, contains information 
Training in showing the expenditures 
Australia made in the various States 


of Australia by the Com- 
monwealth Government, in connection with 
technical training of unemployed youths. The 
sum of £200,000 was allocated to the various 
States as follows: New South Wales, £79,000; 
Victoria, £55,000; Queensland, £25,000; South 
Australia £19,000; Western Australia, £14,000; 
and Tasmania, £8,000. In addition to these 
amounts, the various States made provision 
in their estimates for the following amounts 
during 1987-38, to be expended on youth train- 
ing: New South Wales, £100,000; Victoria, 
£55,000; Queensland, £25,250; South Australia, 
£15,000; Tasmania, £8,000. The amounts spent 
by the States from Commonwealth and State 
contributions towards the special schemes for 
the training and employment of youths up to 
June 30, 1988, were: New South Wales, 


£36,691; Victoria (up to July 14, 1938), £3,048; 
Queensland, £10,109; South Australia, £23,499; 
Western Australia, £2,790; Tasmania, £5,476. 
Expenditure since June 30, 1938, up to the 
dates shown has been as follows: New South 
Wales (September 15, 1938), £12,309; Victoria 
“(from July 14 to September 14, 1938), £11,952; 
Queensland (August 31, 1938), £7,169; South 
Australia (August 31, 1938), £6,731; Western 
Australia (September 12, 1938), £118; Tas- 
mania (September 15, 1938), £2,100. In addi- 
tion, capital expenditure totalling £13,204 was 
met by the Queensland Government up to 
August 31, 1938, 

At the Highty-Sixth Session 
of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour 
Office, held in Geneva from 
February 2nd to 4th, it was 
decided to place the follow- 
ing four questions on the agenda of the 1940 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence: the organization of labour inspection; 
the weekly rest in commerce and _ offices; 
safety provisions for underground work in 
coal mines; and the rights of performers in 
broadcasting. 

The problems of labour inspection and safety 
in coal mines will be dealt with by a single 
discussion, while the other two problems will 
be submitted to the double discussion proce- 
dure. 

The Governing Body also, as the result of a 
wish expressed by the International Textile 
Conference held at Washington in 1987, de- 
cided, in principle, on the setting up of a 
Technical Tripartite Committee on the Tex- 
tile Industry, with panels representing the 
various sections, and instructed the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to proceed at once with 
the consultation of Governments, employers’ 
and workers’ organizations with a view to the 
constitution of such panels, which will deal 
with production of raw silk, production of 
flax, cotton manufactures, wool manufacture, 
silk manufactures, jute production and manu- 
facture, linen manufacture, and hosiery manu- 
factures. 

The new Committee will consider labour 
conditions in the textile industries, taking into 
account those aspects of the industries which, 
directly or indirectly, may have a bearing on 
the improvement of those conditions; and 
will make recommendations to the Govern- 
ing Body. 


Eighty-sixth 
session of the 
governing body 
of the I.L.O. 


According to Industrial and 
Labour Information of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1989, Mr. K. Mat- 
suoka, President of the All- 
Japan Trade Union Federation, commenting 
on the withdrawal of Japan from the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, stated that: “It 


Japan and 
the I.L.0O. 
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is indeed regrettable that Japan has com- 
pletely severed relations with the International 
Labour Organization, but I believe that this 
was unavoidable in the present circumstances. 


“ Although it was only from 1924 that the 
working class of this country began to take a 
direct part in the selection of workers’ delegates 
to the International Labour Conference, the 
Japanese Government had been co-operating 
continuously with the I.L.O. since the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1919. Since then, 24 ses- 
sions have been held and many Draft Con- 
ventions have been adopted, including those 


on the restriction of working hours and pro- 
hibition of night work of young persons and 
women. The good work of the Conference is 
not, however, confined to the working class 
alone. It has also made itself felt in the 
industrial and cultural fields at large, and has 
contributed greatly toward the enactment and 
improvement of social legislation. 

“ Although we were compelled by force of 
circumstances to sever relations with the 
I.L.0., we should not forget the services of 
the I.L.0., which have proved that inter- 
nationalism in the true sense of the word can 
contribute toward human civilization.” 


Mandatory Order for Beauty Shops in New York State 


Industrial Commissioner Frieda 8. Miller 
issued on February 24 a mandatory wage order 
in the beauty service industry, affecting women 
and male minor employees in beauty shops 
throughout New York State. The order, which 
becomes effective on March 27, is the second 
mandatory order under the State Minimum 
Wage Law. It replaces the directory order, 
in effect since August 1, 1938, except in the 
case of manicurists employed in barber shops, 
who remain under the directory order for the 
time being. 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
law, the rates set by the directory order con- 
tinue unchanged, although minor changes have 
been made in the administrative regulations. 
The order provides that full-time employees 
in beauty service occupations, with the excep- 
tion of maids, receive a minimum wage of 
$16.50 for a 45-hour week. Full-time maids 
are paid at least $15 a week and part-time 
employees $4 per day of eight hours or less. 
Under a mandatory order offenders are subject 
to fines ranging from $50 to $200 and prison 
sentences of from 10 to 90 days. Moreover, 
employees who have been paid less than the 
minimum wage to which they are entitled un- 
der the order may sue to recover wages due 
them. 

Commissioner Miller, in issuing the order 
made the following statement: “Application 
of a mandatory order to the beauty service 
industry will help to establish stable conditions 
throughout the industry. The large majority 
of employers, who are ready to fulfill the pro- 
visions of the wage order, will no longer have to 
face the competition of the small group who 
violated wage standards and as a result were 
able to undercut their competitors.” 


The mandatory order makes some minor 
changes in the administrative regulations that 
were in effect under the directory order. The 
provision permitting the employer to give each 
employee three successive hours off in order to 
make a 45-hour week has been omitted, because 
it needlessly complicated compliance with the 
law. A change in the record-keeping provi- 
sions makes it necessary for records of hours, 
age and wages of each employee to be kept at 
the place of employment. Employers are for- 
bidden to make a charge for uniforms that 
would bring the employee’s wage below the 
minimum, but it is no longer necessary for an 
employer to obtain a permit before he can 
charge for uniforms. 

Three public hearings were held by Com- 
missioner Miller before she issued the man- 
datory order, on February 7, 14 and 15, in 
New York City, Rochester and Albany, re- 
spectively. All units of the State Hairdress- 
ers’ Association and labour and consumer or- 
ganizations supported the change. At the New 
York City and Rochester hearings some oppo- 
sition was voiced by individuals and small 
employer groups but at the Albany hearing the 
issuance of a mandatory order received no 
opposition. 

The first mandatory order to go into effect 
was in the laundry industry on August 22, 
1938. This order provides for a guaranteed 
minimum wage for a 40-hour week of $14 in 
New York City, Westchester and Nassau coun- 
ties and $13.20 in all other communities over 
18,000 population. In communities with a 
population of 18,000 or less, the minimum wage 
is 30 cents an hour. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


iG Rguces applications for the establishment 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act were received in 
the Department of Labour recently as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) From longshoremen, foremen, equip- 
ment operators, etc., in the employ at Mont- 
real of various steamship companies engaged 
in inland and coastal navigation, namely, 
Canada Steamship Lines, Tree Line Naviga- 
tion Co., Ltd., Clarke Steamship Co., Ltd., 
Ellis Shipping Co., Ltd., Interprovincial Steam- 
ship Lines (Montreal Shipping Agent), Gaspe 
Baie Chaleurs Navigation Company and Vail- 
lancourt Transportation, Inc. Four hundred 
employees, members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees, were 
stated to be directly affected by the dispute, 
which grew out of the employees’ request 
for increased wages and certain changes in 
working conditions. Before action was taken 
looking to the establishment of a board an 
agreement was reached as a result of direct 
negotiations between the parties concerned 
and the application was withdrawn. 

(2) From employees of the Manitoba Tele- 
phone Commission being members of Local 
1037 of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, the Independent Brotherhood 
of Telephone Workers, the Manitoba Tele- 
phone Association and the Independent Order 
of Telephone Operators. Nine hundred and 
fifty employees are stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute, which relates to the 
employees’ request for abolition of a wage 
deduction which had been put into effect on 
January 1, 1932. 


(3) From the National Cartage and Storage, 
Limited. The dispute related to the com- 
pany’s proposal to increase the number of 
hours worked per week by its employees and 
reduce their rate of pay. From 28 to 40 men, 
depending on the seasonal volume of business, 
were stated to be directly affected. These 
employees are members of Fort Garry Division 
253, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees. Conciliation officers of the depart- 
ment proceeded to Winnipeg early in March 
and conferred with the parties concerned. As 
a result of their mediation a settlement was 
effected, and board procedure was thus ren- 
dered unnecessary. 


Board Established 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
February 23 to deal with a dispute between 
various ocean steamship companies at the 
Port of St. John, N.B., and their checkers, 
coopers, etc., a majority of whom are members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The employees applied for a 
board during January (Lasour Gazette, Feb- 
ruary, 1939, page 126). Board members have 
been appointed as follows: Mr. Tom Moore, 
of Ottawa, Ont., nominated by the em- 
ployees, and Mr. C. Allan Beatteay, of 
St. John, N.B., nominated by the companies. 
Messrs. Moore and Beatteay have been 
requested to confer looking to a joint recom- 
mendation for third member who will be 
chairman. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian National Railways and 
its Trainmen 


A unanimous report, embodying the text 
of an agreement reached between the parties 
involved, was received early in March from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and 350 trainmen in the Southern Ontario 
District, members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, in regard to the proposed con- 
solidation of two seniority and promotion dis- 
tricts. The personnel of the board was as fol- 
lows: Mr. W. G. Graham, of Lindsay, Ont., 
chairman, appointed on the recommendation 
of the other board members, Messrs. Albert 


McGovern and C. F. Needham, both of To- 
ronto, Ont., nominees of the employees and 
company, respectively. Following is the text 
of the board’s report:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a _  dtspute 
between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and its Trainmen in Southern 
Ontario District (138th and 14th Seniority 
and Promotion Districts), members of the 
Brotherhood of Ratlroad Trainmen, with 
respect to the merging of two Promotion 
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Districts involving the seniority rights of 
men holding seniority on the former in- 
dividual districts, and abolishing so-called 
“Homestead Rights” in applying senior- 
ity and promotion rules on the enlarged 
district. 


the Honourable 
Norman MclL. Rocsrs, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


To 


Sir: 

The undersigned members of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed by 
you in the above matter, having, before en- 
tering upon the functions of office, taken the 
oath required by the Act, have the honour 
to report as follows: 


The Board was composed of Mr. W. G. 
Graham, Chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister on the joint recommendation of the two 
other members; Mr. C. F. Needham, nom- 
inated by the Railway; and Mr. Albert 
McGovern, nominated by the employees. 


A preliminary meeting was held at the 
Union Station in the City of Toronto on 
February 20, 1939, when the procedure to 
be followed at subsequent meetings of the 
Board was fully discussed. 

The Board commenced its hearings at 
10.00 am., February 27, 1939, in the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, the railway and the 
employees being represented as follows:— 


Canadian National Railways: Mr. G. H. 
Jones, Accountant; Mr. R. H. Burgess, Assist- 
ant Chief Clerk. 

Employees’ representatives: Mr. A. J. 
Kelly, Dominion Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Mr. C. 
I. Warren, General Chairman, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; Mr. W. T. Parr, Secretary 
of General Committee, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 

The formal application for the establish- 
ment of this Board was made on behalf of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen by 
Mr. W. J. Babe, Vice-President, and Mr. C. 
I. Warren, General Chairman, on December 
29, 1938, and the statement in reply by the 
railway was made on January 28, 1939. These 
documents indicate that the dispute arose as 
a result of the railway having served notice 
on the General Chairman of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen under date of Decem- 
ber 138, 1988, that they intended, effective 
January 1, 1939, to (a) consolidate the 13th 
and 14th Seniority and Promotion Districts; 
(b) prepare a revised general seniority roster; 
and (c) make other modifications in a certain 
agreement known as the Merger Plan Agree- 
ment between the Brotherhood of Railroad 


Trainmen and the Railway, dated Novem- 
ber 1, 1929. 

Public hearings were held by the Board 
in the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, on Feb- 
ruary 27 and 28, and March 1, 1939,- when 
the representatives of the railway and the 
employees submitted written and oral state- 
ments with respect to the dispute. The 
following facts were developed from the 
presentations made to the Board and the 
arguments which ensued: 

The Schedule for Conductors, Baggagemen, 
Brakemen and Yardmen effective June 1, 
1929, superseded four schedules previously in 
effect covering these classes of employees on 
the various corporate lines of the Central 
Region, Canadian National Railways. 

Concurrently with the execution of that 
Schedule a separate agreement was made 
dated June 1, 1929, which provided that a 
special agreement would be entered into 
covering in detail the preparation of con- 
solidated seniority lists to conform with the 
Seniority and Promotion Districts set out 
in Articles 58 and 123 of the Schedule, and 
for “homestead rights” to be granted to cer- 
tain of the men on their former seniority 
territories. 

In conformity with the agreement dated 
June 1, 1929, an agreement dated November 
1, 1929, generally known as the “Merger 
Plan Agreement,” was entered into. This 
Merger Plan Agreement provided that a suff- 
cient number of men would be homesteaded 
on their former promotion district, to the 
extent that such promotion district is in- 
cluded in their new promotion district, to 
reasonably take care of all assigned and un- 
assigned service, but not including spare men, 
except a limited number of spare conductors. 

In addition to the General Seniority 
Rosters for the promotion districts, this agree- 
ment provided for separate seniority rosters, 
known as “Homestead Seniority Rosters,” to 
be maintained on each former promotion 
district, or if subdivided the portion thereof 
included in the new promotion district, for 
all men accorded homestead rights under the 
agreement. 

Where former promotion districts were sub- 
divided men employed thereon were per- 
mitted to elect (subject to seniority) the 
portion of the subdivided territory to which 
they would be assigned for the future. 

Both the General Seniority Rosters and the 
Homestead Seniority Rosters were compiled 
on the basis of conditions existing as at 
November 1, 1929. These seniority lists were 
issued and made effective April 1, 1930. 

A falling-off in business in 1930 resulted in 
the runs of a number of the homesteaded 
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freight brakemen being discontinued, and the 
question arose as to whether such men could 
exercise homestead rights to work on the 
spare board, and it was ruled that that was 
the intent of the Merger Plan Agreement. 


Under the Merger Plan Agreement passenger 
trainmen were all homesteaded, as they all 
held regular assignments, and spare work in 
passenger service was performed by brakemen 
on the spare board. With the falling-off in 
business certain passenger trains were discon- 
tinued, or were replaced by mixed trains (to 
which assignments freight men were entitled), 
and this resulted in a number of passenger 
trainmen losing their runs and it was ruled 
that such men would have preference rights 
to spare passenger work; in other words, that 
spare boards for passenger trainmen would 
be established, which had not previously been 
the case. 


There was no uniformity in respect to the 
extent of the former seniority territories; as 
illustrating this, on certain sections the cor- 
porate line constituted a seniority and pro- 
motion territory, while on other sections each 
terminal or subdivision constituted a separate 
seniority and promotion territory. 


For several years prior to 1929 there had 
been a gradual increase in business, and the 
Merger Plan Agreement dated November 1, 
1929, did not contemplate that there would 
subsequently be a serious falling-off in traffic 
and reduction in crew assignments such as has 
taken place. 


On the 13th and 14th Seniority and Pro- 
motion Districts there was a very serious 
falling-off in the number of crew assignments, 
which, as above stated, had not been con- 
templated by the Merger Plan Agreement 
dated November 1, 1929, due to the following 
causes :— 


(a) Pooling with the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way of passenger trains on the 13th 
Seniority District in the spring of 1933. 

(b) Opening of the new Welland Canal in 
the fall of 19380. 

(c) Bus and truck competition. 


(d) Abandonments of certain sections of line. 


(e) Establishment of a number of mixed 
train assignments and discontinuance of 
certain passenger train assignments. 

(f) Business depression affecting certain 
homestead territories more adversely 
than others. 


The pooling of passenger trains with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway severely affected 
the Canadian Northern Railway Group of 
employees who, under the Merger Plan 
Agreement dated November 1, 1929, had 
attached themselves to the 13th Seniority 
and Promotion District. 


The opening of the new Welland Canal 
resulted in a reduction of freight traffic from 
ports on the Great Lakes served by the 
railways, which, in turn, brought about a 
reduction in the number of train crews re- 
quired on several of the former seniority 
territories. As a matter of fact certain of 
this traffic formerly handled by the railways 
to or from a certain lake port is now handled 
by the railways to or from a different lake 
port, thereby involving train service em- 
ployees from different former seniority terri- 
tories performing the road haul. 

The bus and truck competition has resulted 
in the railways suffering a heavy loss of traffic 
and making a considerable curtailment in train 
service, particularly on the branch lines. Cer- 
tain of the former seniority territories were 
severely affected on that account; namely, 
former Canadian Northern, Lindsay, Strat- 
ford and London territories. 

The abandonments of certain sections of 
line have particularly affected the ex-Canadian 
Northern, Lindsay and Stratford former 
seniority territories. 

The establishment of a number of mixed 
train assignments and the discontinuance of 
certain passenger train assignments, which the 
railway found necessary to effect economies 
under changed conditions, has resulted in an 
increase in the number of mixed train assign- 
ments and a decrease in the number of 
passenger train assignments. This has been 
detrimental to the passenger trainmen, as 
they hold no rights in freight service (except 
dating from 1928) and the mixed trains are 
manned by freight brakemen. 


The matter of making some modification 
in the Merger Plan Agreement on the 13th 
Seniority and Promotion District was first 
taken up by the railway with the General 
Chairmen of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen on November 25, 1933, as a result 
of the heavy reductions in crews owing to 
falling-off in business and the pooling of the 
Toronto-Ottawa passenger train service with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway in the spring 
of 741933: Many conferences were held 
and much correspondence exchanged without 
results. 

In the fall of 1985 the Conductors com- 
plained of the unsatisfactory situation on 
the 14th Seniority and Promotion District, 
and since that time the matter of the unsatis- 
factory situation on both the 13th and 14th 
Seniority and Promotion Districts has been 
a matter of controversy. However, this 
unsatisfactory situation, in so far as the 
conductors are concerned, was disposed of 
by the agreement between the railway and 
the Order of Railway Conductors dated 
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April 29, 1937. This agreement provided 
for (a) the consolidation of the 138th and 
14th Seniority and Promotion Districts, (b) 
the preparation of a revised seniority roster 
for conductors, and (c) other modifications 
of the so-called Merger Plan Agreement of 
November 1, 1929, including the abolition 
of homestead rights. The application of the 
agreement between the railway and the Order 
of Railway Conductors further aggravated 
the situation in so far as the brakemen are 
concerned. 

The railway, apparently feeling that it 
had exhausted every means at its disposal 
to arrive at a mutual agreement to take care 
of the situation, served notice under date of 
December 13th, 1938, on the General Chair- 
man, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, that 
unless a mutual agreement could be reached 
the railway intended to make effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, an arrangement under which the 
13th and 14th Seniority and Promotion Dis- 
tricts would be consolidated, a revised general 
seniority roster would be prepared and certain 
other modifications would be made in the 
Merger Plan Agreement of November 1, 1929. 

A conference was held between the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the officers of 
the railway on December 28, 1938, at which 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen inti- 
mated that they could not agree to this 
arrangement, and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen applied for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. 

A Board having been applied for, the rail- 
way did not make the proposed arrangement 
effective January 1, 1939. 

Before the Board the railway representa- 
tives contended that the arrangement which 
the railway had intended to make effective 


January 1, 1939, was designed to gradually’ 


correct the present unsatisfactory situation 
with the least possible disturbance to the 
employees. 

The representatives of the employees con- 
tended that, in effect, the proposals of the rail- 
way would (a) eliminate the recognized 
boundaries within which seniority has been 
earned and recognized for many years, by 
consolidating two Seniority and Promotion 
Districts, (b) discontinue the respective classi- 
fications as between freight brakemen and 
passenger trainmen, which have existed for 
many years, and (c) abolish the protection of 
seniority and classification heretofore provided 
under the so-called homestead rights as con- 
tained in the Merger Agreement of 1929. 


They further contended that such proposals 
would violate the long established principles 
that seniority must be earned within the con- 
fines of specified territories and classified ser- 


vices, which had been protected by the so- 
called “homestead rights” as referred to. To 
such violations they offered most strenuous 
objections. 

They also expressed regret at the evident 
lack of a full appreciation on the part of 
the railway of the correlation of seniority 
rights of conductors and trainmen respectively. 
It was stated that the application of the 
agreement between the railway and the Order 
of Railway Conductors effective April 29, 
1937, has permitted conductors to move into 
terminals where they had not earned any 
seniority rights, forcing a corresponding num- 
ber of brakemen out of service. 

It was further contended by the employees 
that inasmuch as there were no monetary or 
operating advantages to be gained by the rail- 
way, they could see no justification for the 
railway departing from the long established 
practice of leaving questions concerning senior- 
ity rights to the employees themselves to 
arrange. 


The representatives of the railway stated 
that they were unable to reconcile with the 
agreements that had been negotiated between 
the railway and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen the exceptions now taken by the 
employees to the proposition of the railway. 
In this connection they pointed out that the 
provisions of Article 58 of the Schedule effec- 
tive June 1, 1929, provides for the consolida- 
tion of former seniority and promotion terri- 
tories and accords men seniority rights on 
portions of the territory where they have 
never earned any seniority; also that the 
Schedule contemplates the ultimate discon- 
tinuance of the respective classifications of 
freight brakeman and passenger trainman. 


They further pointed out that all of the 
men employed on each of the former seniority 
and promotion territories were not homestead- 
ed under the Merger Plan Agreement and 
those who were not homesteaded were not 
protected against men from other former 
seniority and promotion territories. Attention 
was also drawn to the fact that homestead 


rights under the Merger Plan Agreement have 


already been abolished under mutual agree- 
ments between the railway and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen in respect to the 
yardmen in Toronto Terminals and in ter- 
minals west of Toronto. 

The representatives of the employees stated 
that they desired to make clear to the Board 
that any and all agreements affecting the 
seniority of the men covered thereby had 
heretofore been made after full consideration 
by the railway and the accredited represen- 
tatives of such men, and that in regard to 
the agreements referred to by the representa- 
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tives of the railway, under which homestead 
rights were abolished at certain terminals, 
this was the result of agreements deemed neces- 
sary and negotiated to, in a. general way, sim- 
plify the exercise of rights conferred by the 
Schedule in effect. 

During the hearings before the Board the 
chairman impressed upon the parties that it 
was one of the duties of the Board to encour- 
age and assist the parties in arriving at a set- 
tlement of the dispute. 

Following the presentation by the railway 
representatives of their submission and the 
answering of a number of questions in regard 
thereto, certain suggestions were made by the 
Board which it was thought would provide a 
basis on which a mutual agreement might be 
reached, and the chairman adjourned the pro- 
ceedings to give the parties an opportunity 
to get together, advising them that the ser- 
vices of the Board would be at their disposal 
during such negotiations. 

When the Board reconvened the following 
morning, February 28, the parties reported that 
they had been unable to reach a mutual agree- 
ment. 

The hearing continued and the employees 
submitted their presentation, following which 
the Board was adjourned to give the railway 
representatives an opportunity to prepare a 
statement in rebuttal to the employees’ presen- 
tation. 

The Chairman requested that the employees’ 
representatives remain for a private conference 
with the Board. At this conference various 
angles of the dispute were discussed and ques- 
tions in regard to the working out of the rail- 
way’s proposition were considered. The Board 
then pressed the employees’ representatives to 
take some action with a view to settling the 
dispute. It appeared to be generally felt that 
dissatisfaction did exist among the trainmen 
on the 13th and 14th Seniority and Promotion 
Districts in regard to the working out of the 
Merger Plan Agreement. However, the repre- 
sentatives of the employees explained that, 
other than in very exceptional cases, it was not 
the general policy to change the seniority 
status or rights of employees. 

The Board reconvened on March 1, when the 
railway submitted its statement in rebuttal to 
the employees’ statement, and later the em- 
ployees’ representatives submitted a further 
statement in reply to the railway’s statement 
in rebuttal. 

There being no further information which 
either party desired to place before the Board, 
the public sittings of the Board were declared 
concluded. The Chairman, however, advised 
the parties that the Board would deliberate on 
the matters in dispute, as required by the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, and he 


hoped that the representatives would be avail- 
able on short notice in case their services were 
required further, also that he still had some 
hope that a mutual agreement might yet be 
reached between the parties. 

On March 2, the day following adjournment 
of the public sittings, the Board went into con- 
ference and, after carefully considering the 
evidence, reached the conclusion that unsatis- 
factory conditions did exist in respect to the 
trainmen on the 13th and 14th Seniority and 
Promotion Districts under the application of 
the 1929 so-called Merger Plan Agreement 
which should be corrected or alleviated, and, in 
view of the fact that the railway’s representa- 
tives had already intimated that they were 
prepared to endeavour to negotiate a mutu- 
ally satisfactory agreement, the Board decided 
to address the following letter to the em- 
ployees’ representatives :— 

Based on the evidence before it, the Board 
has unanimously reached the conclusion that 
unsatisfactory conditions exist in respect to the 
trainmen on the 13th and 14th Seniority Dis- 
tricts under the application of the 1929 so-called 
Merger Plan Agreement, which should be cor- 
rected or alleviated. 

The members of the Board, being aware that 
such matters of dissatisfaction can best be taken 
care of by mutual agreement between the com- 
pany and the employees, the Board strongly 
recommends and urges you, as representing the 
employees before the Board, to endeavour to 
negotiate a mutual agreement with the com- 
pany to correct or alleviate the unsatisfactory 
situation. We understand that the company is 
prepared to negotiate such an agreement. 

If the Board can be of any assistance at such 
negotiations it is at your service. The Board is, 
as you know, anxious to expedite matters and 
it will therefore be appreciated if you will be 
good enough to reply to this communication by 
two o'clock this afternoon. 


The employees requested an extension of 
time beyond two o’clock in the afternoon in 
which to complete their deliberations and reach 
a conclusion as to the action they should take 
on the letter from the Board above quoted, 
and this was granted by the Board. Shortly 
afterwards they advised the Chairman that 
they were now in a position and prepared to 
enter into negotiations looking to the making 
of a mutual agreement with the railway. 
Thereupon the Chairman arranged for the 
representatives of both parties to have a fur- 
ther conference. The Chairman advised the 
parties that the services of the Board would 
be at their disposal during their negotiations. 

The Board is pleased to report that the 
negotiations between the representatives of the 
parties, which took place on March 8 and 4, 
resulted in an agreement having been reached 
which was mutually satisfactory to the repre- 
sentatives of both parties as well as to the 
members of the Board. The memorandum of 
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settlement so agreed upon and accepted by the 
parties is as follows:— 


Memorandum of Agreement 


Memorandum of Agreement in Respect to 
Freight Brakemen and Passenger Train- 
men on the 13th and 14th Seniority and 
Promotion Districts and Covering (a) Con- 
solidation of the 13th and 14th Seniority 
and Promotion Districts, (b) Preparation 
of a Revised General Seniority Roster, 
and (ce) Other Modifications in the So- 
called Merger Plan Agreement of Novem- 
ber 1, 1929. 


1 The 13th and 14th Seniority and Promotion 
Districts of the Central Region, as defined in 
Article 58 of the Schedule effective June 1, 1929, 
and as referred to in the so-called Merger Plan 
Agreement of November 1, 1929, will be con- 
solidated for freight brakemen and passenger 
trainmen and will, in future, be known as the 
al 13th-14th Seniority and Promotion 

istrict. 


2. Schedule Article 61, first paragraph, is 
abrogated and a revised general roster of freight 
brakemen and passenger trainmen will be pre- 
pared, and the names of the men will appear 
thereon in the order in which they entered train 
service without distinction as between freight 
brakemen and passenger trainmen. 


3. Men holding permanent assignments in 
_ passenger service on March 12, 1939, will not be 
subject to displacement by other men (that is 
men on the working list other than those hold- 
ing permanent assignments in passenger service) 
unless such other men are otherwise unable to 
hold work on the spare board at any terminal 
on the seniority district. Men holding perman- 
ent assignments in passenger service on March 
12, 1939, will not be permitted to exercise their 
seniority in other service so long as they can 
“hold a permanent assignment in passenger 
service. 


4, When a reduction is made in the number 
of men in the working list at any terminal, the 
junior men (except as otherwise provided under 
Clause 3 hereof) will be displaced and will 
exercise their seniority to displace the junior 
men on the spare board at any terminal on the 
seniority district. Men cut off the working list 
at their home terminal will have the right to 
return to their home terminal when additional 
men are required thereat, providing their 
seniority entitles them to the work; men failing 
to avail themselves of the privilege of returning 
to their home terminals must file refusal in 
writing with the proper officer of the railway 
and local chairman, and the terminal at which 
they remain will, from the date of such refusal, 
be considered their home terminal. 


5. Passenger trainmen’s spare boards, now 
maintained at certain points, will be merged 
with the freight brakemen’s spare boards at 
such points and only one spare board maintained 
as per Schedule Article 78. 

6. When additional men are required on the 
working list, the laid-off men will be called back 
to the service in seniority order. 

7. Those portions of Schedule Article 76 read- 
ing “ Runs will also be similarly bulletined and 
filled at spring and fall changes of time-table” 
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in the first paragraph of Rule (b), and “or 
until change of time-table” in Rule (f), will be 
abrogated. 


8. Permanent vacancies, except those created 
as per Schedule Article 76 (6), second para- 
graph, or permanent new runs created (i.e., 
which it is anticipated will be on for over 
ninety (90) days), except seasonal assignments 
such as fruit trains, Dundas stone trains, etc., 
and work trains, will be bulletined over the 
Consolidated 13th-14th Seniority and Promotion 
District for seven (7) days and the senior 
qualified applicant will be assigned. 

Vacancies in passenger service east of Toronto 
created as per Schedule Article 76 (6b), second 
paragraph will be filled by men assigned in 
passenger service on that territory and likewise 
such vacancies west of Toronto will be filled by 
men assigned in passenger service on that ter- 
ritory. 

Vacancies in freight or mixed train service 
created as per Schedule Article 76 (6), second 
paragraph, will be filled by men assigned in 
freight service out of the terminal to which the 
assignment is attached unless the home terminal 
is changed in which case such vacancies will be 
bulletined to the district. 


9. Temporary assignments covering— 


(a) Temporary runs (i.e., which it is antici- 
sie will be on for ninety (90) days or 
ess) ; 

(6) Seasonal assignments, such as fruit trains, 
Dundas stone train, ete.; 

(c) Work train assignments; 

(d) Additional chain gang assignments for 
ninety (90) days or less; 

(e) Additional assignments due to equaliza- 
tion of mileage, 

will be bulletined at the terminal out of which 
the temporary assignment operates and filled by 
the senior, qualified applicant on the working 
list at such terminal. 

10. Men holding assignments bulletined as per 
Item 9 who, for any reason, lose such assign- 
ments, will return to their former assignments 
(which will be considered as temporary 
vacancies during the time the regularly assigned 
occupants thereof are filling assignments bulle- 
tined as per Item 9) unless, in the meantime, 
they have bid in assignments bulletined as per 
Item 8, in which event such assignments will be 
considered their former assignments. 


11. Spare board vacancies at a terminal will 
not be advertised until all men considered as 
belonging to such terminal and who are working 
at other terminals have been returned to their 
home terminal. 


12. This Memorandum of Agreement is effec- 
tive as from March 12, 1939, subject to revision 
on thirty (30) days’ notice from either party 
to the other. 


For the Employees: 


(Sgd.) C. I. WARREN, 


General Chairman, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


For the Railways: 


(Seda FiL.6. BOND, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager. 


The undersigned representatives of the rail- 
way and the employees who presented the con- 
tentions of the respective parties before the 
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Board of Conciliation and Investigation con- 
cur in this agreement :— 


Representatives of the Employees: 


(Sgd.) A. J. KELLEY. 
CECIL I. WARREN. 
"Rei Lge. al 
Representatives of the Railway: 
(Sgd.) G. H. JONES. 


Toronto, Ontario, 
March 4, 1939. 


In conclusion the Board desires particularly 
to record its appreciation of the full co-opera- 
tion and the spirit of courtesy and fairness 
which characterized the attitude of both parties 
and all of the persons who appeared before it 
in these negotiations. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) W. G. GRAHAM, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) A. McGOVERN, 
Employees’ Representative. 
(Sed.) C. F. NEEDHAM, 


Employer’s Representative. 


Toronto, Ontario, 
March 6, 1939. 


—.___. 


Home Improvement Loans 


According to figures issued recently by the 
Hon. Charles A. Dunning, Minister of Finance, 
63,516 home improvement loans have been 
made up to February 28, 1939, in cities and 
towns with a population of 5,000 and over, 
these loans amounting in value to $25,340,- 
305.63. 

An analysis of the loan applications indi- 
cates that approximately 46 per cent of the 
amount spent went for masonry, carpentry, 
and plastering, 24 per cent for plumbing and 
heating, 16 per cent for painting, 9 per cent 
for roofing, and the other 5 per cent for elec- 
tric wiring, mechanical equipment, and insu- 
lation. A further analysis indicates that 
approximately 16,175,000 man-hours of labour 
have been provided, and approximately 
$10,977,000 has been distributed directly as 
wages and other earnings in the building 
trades. While it is, of course, impossible to 
secure exact figures, these estimates are based 
on a careful analysis of the available data. 
and are believed to reflect the actual picture 
sufficiently for all practical purposes. The 
figures given for hours of labour provided, 
and amount distributed as wages do not take 
into account approximately $12,500,000 spent 
on materials of which a large percentage 
would also go to labour indirectly. 
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Loans reported in February, typically the 
low month for home improvement loans, 
number 1,044 totalling $399,325.78, or about 7 
per cent higher than for the same month last 
year. 

Ontario again maintains a substantial lead 
in number and amount of loans in February 
with 578 loans aggregating $222,487.40, Que- 
bec coming second in amount of loans. 
British Columbia, which province was sup- 
planted in January for third place by Alberta, 
again assumes this position by a comfortable 
margin, and is in fact in second place for Feb- 
ruary in number of loans. 


(ea 


National Housing Statistics 


National Housing Act loans for the month 
of February, 1939, totalling $763,364 and 
providing housing accommodation for 249 
families are shown in figures released by the 
Hon. Charles A. Dunning, Minister of Finance. 
These amounts compare with total loans 
approved in February, 1938, amounting to 
$341,909 and providing for 104 family housing 
units, thus representing an increase of 123 per 
cent in volume of loans and 139 per cent in 
number of units financed compared with the 
same month last year. Loans approved in 
January, 1939, provided for 187 family housing 
units and amounted to $645,864. 

Total loans for the 7 months of operations 
since August, 1938, under Part 1 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act now aggregate $7,931,575 
providing housing accommodation for 2,278 
families. Compared with loans approved in 
the same period a year previous, this repre- 
sents an increase of 99 per cent in volume of 
loans and 125 per cent in number of family 
units financed. 

Total loans to February 28, 1939, approved 
under Part 1 of the National Housing Act 
and its predecessor, the Dominion Housing 
Act now aggregate $29,087,230. 


———.___, 


Premier Angus L. MacDonald of Nova 
Scotia recently announced the appointment 
of Dr. A. B. Balcom, professor of economics 
at Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S., as 
chairman of the Nova Scotia Economic 
Council. The post of chairman had been 
held by Dr. A. Stanley Mackenzie until his 
death last fall. The appointment to the 
Council of Professor Stewart Bates, head of 
Dalhousie University’s Department of Econo- 
mics, was also announced. Until the time of 
his appointment to the Dalhousie University 
faculty, Professor Bates had occupied the 
position of secretary of the Economic Council. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 19338 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 

existence in Canada during 1988 was 147, 
somewhat over one-half of the number in 
1937 but slightly more than in most of the 
years since 1931 whereas the number of work- 
ers Involved, 20,395, was appreciably less than 
in any year since 1931. The time loss in man- 
working days, 148,678, was only one-sixth of 
that in 1937 and was less than in any year 
since 1931 but approximately equal to the 
average time loss for the five year period 
1926 to 1930, the lowest since the record was 
begun in 1901. The year was marked by 
the number of disputes involving compara- 
tively small numbers of workers for short 
periods, as in 1937. As for the larger strikes 


there were only nine disputes which involved 
more than 500 workers in 1938 while in 1937 
there were 32 and several of these caused 
comparatively great time loss. 

The most important disputes during the year 
were those involving sawmill workers at Fort 
Frances, Ont., from April to June; fishermen 
at Lunenburg, NS., in January; lime plant 
workers at Blubber Bay, B.C., from June to 
the end of the year; cotton factory workers 
at Cornwall, Ont., in January; restaurant 
workers at Toronto from June to November; 
automobile parts factory workers at Windsor, 
Ont., from August to October; taxicab drivers 
in Toronto in April; and coal miners at 
Minto, N.B., in January, a strike which began 


TABLE I—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1938 








Disputes in existence during year 





Num- ; 
ber of ’ Industries other than 
disputes All Industries Coal Mining Coal Mining 
egin- ; f 
Year ning Num- | Num- | Number |Time loss} Num- | Number |Time loss} Num- | Number [Time loss 
during | ber of | ber of of in man- er of of in man- | ber of of in man- 
the dis- em- | workers | working dis- | workers | working | dis- | workers | working 
year putes | ployers]| involved days putes | involved days putes | involved days 
LOOM: | Pieweeeeet 97 99 285 24,089] 737,808 2 1, 760 7,040 97 22,329) 730,768 
G02) eretene ores as 124 125 532 12,709 203 , 301 3 510 10,120 122 12,199 193,181 
1903 Ree Ske 171 Ws) Anie4 38,408] 858,959 7 5,410! 173,441 168 32,998} 685,518 
1904. 7.eea eye koaie ate 103 103 591 11,420 192, 890 4 184 792 99 11, 236 192,098 
1GO5 Se erterot. 95 96 332 12,513] 246,188 10 5,564} 101,770 86 6,949} 144,368 
N9OG S-lgeee ta ths 149 150 965 23,382} 378,276 13 4,549} 146,622 137 18,833} 231,654 
1907 eecneae. st 183 188 950 34,060} 520,142 13 8,990} 102,824 175 25,070} 417,318 
1908: se eee oa: ip 76 178 26,071] 703,571 7 3,541 13, 600 69 22,530} 689,971 
1909S seat. 88 90 Be 18,114] 880,663 13 8,618} 720,180 77 9,496] 160,483 
A910: ete 94 LOL T1233 DPA EV BMS Py! 3 2,950) 485,000 98 19,253} 246,324 
NGA Soma statics 99 100 533 29,285) 1,821,084 6 9,890} 1,513,320 94 19,395} 307,764 
L912 ee rete 179 181; 1,321 42,860) 1,135,786 2 2,243} 107,240 179 40,617) 1,028,546 
gE) RS aoe eee 143 152) 1077 40,519} 1,036,254 4 4,837| 562,025 148 35,682} 474,229 
1914 eee ele 58 63 261 9,717} 490,850 3 2,500) 280,800 60 7,217; 210,050 
LOLS See etlet 62 63 120 11,395 95, 042 9 2,753 11,907 54 8, 642 83, 135 
1GUG ase ates c 118 120 332 26,538] 236,814 8 11,270 72,387 112 15,268} 164,427 
MT fs aida AB eI 158 160 758 50,255] 1,123,515 21 17,379] 584,890 139 32,876] 538,625 
JOIS agentes. 228 230 782 79,748) 647,942 46 22,920} 130,696 184 56,823) 517,246 
1DLD er ns 332 336} 1,967} 148,915] 3,400,942 20 10,130] 383,659 316} 138,785) 3,017,283 
1920, aoe ces. ! 310 822)» 1;374 60,327} 799,524 35 12,128 99, 920 287 48,199} 699,604 
192Te eats iets 159 168} 1,208 28,257) 1,048,914 10 1,456 31,318 158 26,801) 1,017,596 
19222 cone ste ee 89 104 732 43,775| 1,528, 661 21 26,475] 798,548 83 17,300} 730,113 
LOZ Site rrcre a atre thes eek 86 450 34,261 671, 750 23 20, 814 299,539 63 13,447 Si2 212 
1924 Me. is toutes 64 70 435 34,310) 1,295,054 15 21,201} 1,089,484 55 13,109} 205,570 
1925 an srarcien.. 86 87 497 28,949} 1,193,281 17 18,672} 1,040,276 70 10,277} 153,005 
AD2ZO 282. ceeeee. 75 77 512 23,834| 266,601 16 8,445 35, 193 61 15,389] 231,408 
1 hy aes 5 ee 72 74 480 22,299} 152,570 20 16, 653 53, 833 54 5, 646 98,737 
LQ 28 ries. parte 96 98 548 17,080) 12240219 14 5, 033 88,000 84 12,548] 136,212 
DRY A's Bea 2 Pe ee 88 90 263 12,946 152,080 8 3,045 6, 805 82 9,901 145,275 
1930). oj .vsersterecrors 67 67 338 13, 768 91,797 15 6, 228 24,183 52 7,540 67,614 
LOSES. 86 88 266 10,738] 204,238 9 0 11,523 79 8,609} 192,715 
1932 Re cre ce 111 116 497 23,390) 255,000 33 8,540} 132,766 83 14,850} 122,234 
ADS osteitis tee 122 125 617 26,558 317,547 21 3,028 33,019 104 23 , 530 284,528 
1984 saat. eee. 189 191 1,100 45, 800 574,519 26 11,461 91,459 165 34,339 483,060 
W985 Se asec 120 120 719 33 , 269 284,028 17 6,131 61,032 103 24,138 222,996 
1036 osetctnd ee te 155 156 709 34,812} 276,997 ou 8, 655 56,766 134 PAaeiy | 6 PPA OSs | 
109 (eee ator oe 274 278 630 71,905 886,393 44 15,477 112, 826 234 56, 428 773,567 
L9SSsee tee 142 147 614 20,395) 148,678 25 5, 054 21,366 122 15,041 |he27 ole 
otal ens 4,935] *5,072| *25,702|*1,249,370/25, 813, 145 *587| *326,623| 9,496,169] *4,487| *922,747|16,316,976 
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* In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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in October, 1937. Over one-half of the time 
loss was in manufacturing industries but there 
was also considerable time loss in fishing, 
mining and local transportation. 

As in 1936 and 1937, the proportion of dis- 
putes as to recognition of union, employment 
and discharge of union workers, etc., was large, 
there being 53 such disputes involving 7,589 
workers with a time loss of 60,350 days. Dis- 
putes primarily as to wages numbered also 53 
and involved 7,034 workers with time loss of 
59,548 days. 

Nearly half of the workers in all disputes 
were partially successful, while thirty per 
cent were successful and eighteen per cent 
were unsuccessful. 

“Sit-down” or “stay-in” strikes were of no 
importance in 1938, being confined to a few 
instances where workers in lumber or mining 
camps remained in the bunk houses for a 
short time but in one coal mine a small number 
of workers remained underground for some 
hours. As is usual there were some cases where 
factory workers remained at their working 
places for a few hours expecting a settlement 
to be reached. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the Lasour GaznrrTs 
each month a complete list of those in pro- 
gress, so far as available, with particulars as 
to the nature and result of each dispute. Early 
in each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables ana- 
lysing the data, and since 1912 including a 
complete list of the disputes on record during 
the year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour GaAzETTE are necessarily of a prelim- 
inary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1913, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period 
with analytical tables. The annual reviews in 
the Lasour GaAzETTE have brought the lists of 
disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in the 
Lasour Gazerts, February, 1931, included sum- 
mary tables back to 1901, the result of a 
revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other gov- 
ernment departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on the 
same basis. Other revisions to secure uni- 


formity throughout the whole period were 
also made. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 


A strike or lockout included as such in the 
records of the Department, is a cessation of 
work involving six or more employees and last- 
ing one working day or more. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes in- 
volving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. A 
separate record of such disputes involving less 
than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in the 
Department. Although not included in the 
statistical record, such disputes are mentioned 
in the Lasour Gazerre at the time of their 
occurrence. During 1938 there were 18 such 
disputes, involving 433 employees, causing a 
time loss of only 91 working days. 

In Tables I and X the number of employers 
involved is given. Where a number of estab- 
lishments, mines, etc., are under one manage- 
ment, one employer is counted. In disputes 
which involve large numbers of shops or 
factories, clothing, fur, furniture, etc., or 
building construction jobs, logging and fishing 
operations, only the approximate number of 
employers is usually reported. 


The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of pains- 
taking methods in the collection of data, and 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the num- 
ber of employees directly involved in the dis- 
pute from time to time so far as known and 
not replaced. The number of employees 
recorded for each dispute is the number of 
those directly involved, that is on strike 
or locked out, and does not include those in- 
directly affected. The figures in the tables as 
to workers are therefore the number of those 
directly involved. In recent years, when the 
information is available, the numbers in- 
directly affected have been shown in foot- 
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notes to Table X, which is a detailed list of 
the strikes and lockouts during the year. The 
workers indirectly affected in each dispute are 
those in the establishment who are unable to 
continue work because of the stoppage but 
not participating in the dispute. 

The statistical tables do not include minor 
disputes as described in a previous para- 
graph, nor disputes (previously recorded) as to 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions or organi- 
zations concerned have not yet declared ter- 
minated. , 

Information is available as to the following 
disputes of this nature which were carried 
over from 1937 but were called off or lapsed 
during 19388: motion picture projectionists, 
Toronto, Ont., commenced July 11, 1982, two 
employers, lapsed by December 31, 1938; 
meat packing employees, Vancouver BC., 
December 29, 1936, one employer, lapsed by 
December 31, 1938; custom tailors, Toronto, 
Ont., commenced May 20, 1937, one employer, 
lapsed by March 31, 1938; dress factory work- 
ers (cotton), Montreal, P.Q., commenced 
November 25, 1937, one employer, called off 
by union during June, 1938; and hotel em- 
ployees Toronto, Ont., commenced December 
6, 1937, one employer, settled March 3, 
1938, a union agreement being secured. The 
following disputes of the same nature were 
still on record at the end of 1988: coast- 
wise longshoremen, Vancouver, November 
23, 1936, several employers; beverage dis- 
pensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one 
employer; dairy employees Toronto Ont. 
September 17, 1937, one employer; litho- 
graphers, London, Ont., August 31, 1938, one 
employer; and bakers and helpers, Van- 
couver, B.C., November 11, 1938, one em- 
ployer. 

Charts 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in Mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1909, 1910, 
1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1922, 1924 
and 1925, while in 1932, in 1934 and again in 
1937 time loss was greater than in the other 
years since 1925. In 1919 the time loss due 
to general strikes is shown separately. 
In Manufacturing considerable time loss 
occurred in metal manufacturing in 1919, 1920 
and 1937; in clothing (including textiles, 
furs, boots and shoes, leather, etc.) in 1903, 
1908, 1912, 1914, 1917, 1919, 1925, 1926, 1930, 
1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1936 and in 1937; in cigar 
manufacturing in 1901; in printing in 1921, 
1922, 1923 and 1924; and in saw-milling in 
1931 and 1932. In Construction time loss 
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was considerable in 1912 and 1919. In Trans- 
portation, etc., there was considerable time 
loss only in 1901, due to a strike of track- 
men; in 1903 due to a strike of railway clerks 
and freight handlers throughout western Can- 
ada, and a strike of longshoremen at Mont- 
real, with a sympathetic strike of teamsters; 
and in 1908, due to a strike of railway shop 
machinists. In Other Industries considerable 
time loss was due to strikes of fishermen in 
1901, to strikes of loggers in 1919, 1920, 1933, 
1934 and 1935. 

From the chart showing results of the dis- 
putes it appears that the majority of em- 
ployees were successful or partially successful 
in 1901, 1902, 1907, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1926, 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1987 and 
1938, but were unsuccessful in 1908, 1921 and 
1923. In 1919, a large percentage of the work- 
ers who were unsuccessful were involved in 
the general strike at Winnipeg and in general 
strikes in other localities in sympathy with it. 


Review of Disputes by Industries 


AaricuLturE-—The only dispute recorded in- 
volved ten greenhouse employees at Kitchener, 
Ont., for a few days at the end of July. 


Loccinc.—Of the four disputes recorded only 
one lasted more than a few days, that at 
McKirdy in Ontario in January. All were 
chiefly in regard to board and camp conditions 
except one, a strike for the dismissal of a 
foreman charged with discrimination against 
union employees. 


Fisuinc.—Only three of the eight disputes 
recorded resulted in much time loss, namely 
those involving fishermen at Lunenburg, N5S., 
North Sydney, NS., and Johnstone Strait, 
B.C. All of the disputes were with reference 
to prices of fish except that the strike at 
Lunenburg, N.S., and one at Vancouver, BC., 
also involved union recognition while a strike 
of trawler fishermen at Halifax, N.S., was in 
sympathy with fish handlers. 


Mininc—All of the disputes concerned 
coal mines except a strike of mercury miners 
at Bridge River, B.C., during August in a new 
mine where a dispute arose as to wage rates 
when regular production commenced, the 
strikers being replaced. The most important 
of these strikes involved coal miners at Minto, 
N.B., on strike from October, 1937, until 
January, 1938, when the dispute as to union 
recognition and wage rates was referred to a 
Board of Conciliation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. The Board inves- 
tigated the relations of the miners and the em- 
ployers, prices of coal, market conditions, 
working and living conditions and recom- 
mended some improvements. Three disputes 
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in Saskatchewan during October arose out 
of the organization of two unions in the dis- 
trict and were referred to a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The 
Board began the investigation early in 19389. 
The other disputes were with reference to 
working conditions, adjustments of wages, 
dismissal of employees, alleged discrimination, 
etc. None were of great duration. 


ManuvuFActuRING—The textile and clothing 
industries were affected by 18 disputes in- 
volving 3,461 workers with time loss of 25,- 
474 days. The most important of these dis- 
putes involved cotton factory workers at 
Cornwall, Ontario, for a few days in March, 
regarding the application of a provincial mini- 
mum wage scale for the industry which fol- 
lowed the strikes in textile factories in On- 
tario in 1937. The strike resulted in an agree- 
ment providing for the recognition of the 
union in dealing with wages and working 
conditions. There were also six textile and 
hosiery or knitting factory strikes which re- 
sulted in considerable time loss. Those were 
disputes as to working conditions, etc., affect- 
ing wages, but in one there was a demand for 
union recognition which resulted in recognition 
of a shop committee. There were compara- 
tively few disputes in clothing factories. As 
in most of the recent years there were a 
number of disputes in wood and metal manu- 
facturing establishments. The most important 
in the first of these industries was the strike 
of sawmill workers at Fort Frances, Ontario, 
from April to June against a reduction in 
wages and for the renewal of a union agree- 
ment, this being secured with a compromise 
on the wage reduction. The most important 
of the strikes in metal manufacturing were in 
four automobile or automobile parts plants 
at Windsor, Ontario, and one at Oshawa, On- 
tario. All were settled by the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour with an arrangement that 
any matters in dispute not settled by negotia- 
tions would be arbitrated by a departmental 
conciliation officer. There was also a dispute 
in an establishment at Windsor making glass 


for automobiles which was similarly settled. 


Two strikes of lime plant workers at Blubber 
Bay, B.C., occurred, one in March and one 
in June, the second being with reference to 
the recommendations of a Board under the 
British Columbia Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act for the settlement of the first 
strike, which was with respect to union recog- 
nition and discharge of union workers. The 
Board had recommended the setting up of 
both union and non-union committees. The 
plant continued in operation, the _ strikers 
being replaced to a great extent, but picket- 
ing continued to the end of the year resulting 
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in disorders and the arrest and conviction of 
pickets and others on charges of assault, etc. 


Construction.—All of the disputes involved 
comparatively small numbers of employees for 
very few days except a strike of painters in 


Toronto against 50 independent master paint- 


ers to secure adherence to the union agree- 
ment, in which they were partially successful. 
There were six strikes of highway construction 
truck drivers, chiefly regarding rates per ton, 
etc. 


TRANSPORTATION AND Pusiic Utititias—The 
most important dispute involved taxicab driv- 
ers in Toronto, Ont., in April to secure in- 
creases in wages, reduced hours and union 
recognition. After nearly three weeks a union 
agreement was signed with compromises on 
the wages and hours. A strike of deckhands, 
firemen, etc., on steamships operating on the 
Great Lakes and on the St. Lawrence River ~ 
above Montreal was against refusal of em- 
ployment to a number of workers who did 
not belong to certain unions with which the 
employers had made open shop agreements. 
Some of the other steamship companies had 
recognized another union for collective bar- 
gaining or had made verbal agreements for 
wage increases. It was arranged after two days 
that there would be no discrimination over 
union membership. Two strikes of cartage 
employees at Montreal, P.Q., resulted in 
union agreements and four brief strikes of 
freight handlers, longshoremen, and elevator 
employees resulted in wage increases, in most 
cases compromises. 


TrapE—Two strikes of coal handlers and 
drivers in Toronto, Ont., resulted in wage 
increases as a result of conciliation by the 
Ontario Department of Labour and an agree- 
ment enforceable under the Industrial Stan- 
dards Act of Ontario was reached. A strike 
of fish handlers at Halifax over union rec- 
ognition resulted in the reinstatement of dis- 
missed union workers but not in union rec- 
ognition as a majority of the employees in a 
vote under the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act 
did not favour it. 


Srrvice.—Two strikes of cleaners and dyers 
in Toronto to enforce union agreements were 
unsuccessful. A strike of restaurant employees 
in’ Toronto, Ont., against the discharge of 
union workers was unsuccessful but some of 
the strikers were re-engaged in a settlement 
reached after five months. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1938 


Table I is a summary of the principal sta- 
tistics for the period for which the record has 
been compiled beginning in 1901. The table 
shows the number of disputes beginning in 
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each year and the number in existence during 
the year, the difference in each case being 
the number of disputes carried over the end 
of the previous calendar year. A small num- 
ber of disputes have been carried over at the 
end of every year except 1908, 1929 and 1934. 
The approximate number of employers in- 
volved in all disputes as well as the number 
of workers involved and the time loss, is 
given. In addition to these data, the number 
of disputes in existence during each year in 
coal mining and in industries other than coal 
mining is given, along with the number of 
workers involved and the time loss. A study 
of the latter figures reveals that a few disputes 
in coal mining in some years account for a 
large proportion of the workers involved and 
for a still larger proportion of the time loss 
resulting. 

Table TI, an analysis by number of workers 
involved, shows that over one-half of the dis- 
putes involved less than 100 workers and that 
these caused twenty-two per cent of the time 
loss for the year. Over one-half of the time 
loss, however, was due to 45 disputes involving 
from 100 to 500 workers and these 45 disputes 
affected over forty per cent of all the workers 
involved during the year. Only nine disputes 
involved more than 500 workers and these 
disputes caused only twenty-five per cent of 
the year’s time loss. 

Table III, an analysis by time loss, shows 
that only three disputes caused over 10,000 
days’ time loss, and that over one-half the 
year’s time loss was due to 34 disputes, each 
of which resulted in time loss of between 1,000 
and 10,000 days. 

Table IV, an analysis by duration, shows 
that out of 147 disputes recorded 79 lasted less 
than five days and that altogether 114 lasted 
less than 15 days, also that nearly thirty per 
cent of the year’s time loss was due to 17 
disputes which lasted 25 days or more, and 
that nearly twenty-five per cent of the time 
loss was due to disputes which were carried 
over from 1937 or were unterminated at the 
end of 1938. 

Table V, an analysis by provinces, shows 
that Ontario had the largest number of dis- 
putes as well as the greatest percentage of 
workers involved and time loss, being fol- 
lowed by Nova Scotia. The other provinces 
affected by considerable time loss were British 
Columbia, Quebec and Alberta. ‘The inter- 
provincial dispute was that involving steam- 
ship deckhands, firemen, etc., on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River for two days in 
April. 

Table VI, an analysis by industries, shows 
that manufacturing had nearly one-half of the 
disputes and over one-half of the time loss 
but only 36-6 per cent of the workers involved 


in all disputes. Textiles and clothing, wood 
products, metal products and non-metallic 
minerals, etc., were the groups chiefly affected. 
Mining and fishing also had considerable time 
loss. Jn other industries the numbers of dis- 
putes were not large with proportionately little 
time loss. 

Table VII, an analysis by causes and 
results of settlements, shows that disputes as 
to union questions were substantially equal to 
those as to wages, etc., not only in number but 
in workers involved and in time loss. It may 
be pointed out (as many be seen in Table X) 
that many of the disputes had more than one 
cause or object and in making this analysis 
each dispute is classified according to the cause 
shown first in Table X, being that which ap- 
peared to be the most important or the prin- 
cipal object among several. Very many of 
the disputes as to union questions involved 
also questions as to wages, in some cases prob- 
ably of almost equal importance, and this 
affects the significance of the comparison. 
Approximately forty per cent of the time loss 
for the year was due to each of these groups 
of causes. By results it appears that nearly 
one-half of all workers involved in disputes 
were partially successful, that thirty per cent 
were successful and that fifteen per cent were 
unsuccessful. In disputes primarily as_ to 
wages, about one-half of the workers were 
partially successful, thirty per cent were suc- 
cessful, and less than ten per cent were unsuc- 
cessful. Nearly the same proportions appear 
in disputes as to union questions. 

Table VIII, an analysis by industries and 
methods of settlement, shows that out of 147 
disputes on record 56 were settled by direct 
negotiations between the parties involved and 
49 by conciliation, approximately one-third of 
all disputes in each case. In previous years 
the proportion settled by negotiations has been 
much larger. The change is probably due to 
the larger proportion of disputes as to union 
recognition, etc., which are less likely to be 
settled by direct negotiations, and therefore 
frequently result in resort to conciliation, 
usually by the federal, provincial or municipal 
authorities. In recent years most of the 
provinces have provided for conciliation in 
labour disputes, either by legislation for the 
appointment of boards of conciliation or arbi- 
tration or by the appointment of conciliation 
officers. The four disputes terminated by refer- 
ence to Boards of Conciliation and Tnvesti- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act were those involving coal miners in 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 

Table IX, gives an analysis by months for 
the past eleven years, showing the number of 
disputes commencing during each month, as 
well as the number of disputes in existence, 
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and the number of workers involved each 
month, both in new disputes and in all dis- 
putes in progress, with the total time loss by 
months. Until 1931 the largest number of 
disputes was usually in May or June due 
chiefly to strikes in the building trades but 
since 1930 there have been comparatively few 
disputes in the construction industry. During 


1938 the greatest number of disputes was in 
October, there being some increase in nearly 
all of the industries. The greatest time loas 
occurred in January owing to strikes of fisher- 
men and fish handlers in Nova Scotia, coal 
miners in New Brunswick, pulpwood cutters 
in northern Ontario, and textile workers in 
Quebec. 


TABLE II—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1938, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 
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TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1938, BY PROVINCES 
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Ganalmharbouns wavee wa yin. sseretiees sis « s)s.5) +10, </sia's'oys.21e elorchs ll larefaolele eiaiel all's: slate, oravate lates Store utrtie es its SFayetae eves [ae atte ces ila aieteteoe ee 
‘Mincellaneoust.. hens at sree reco ars opines 12 3 2-0 54 0-3 232 0-2 
Transportation and Public Utilities...................... 9 6-1 25019 12-3 9,517 6-4 
Steamlrail ways na cevett eh clcisie octet ciclare se celovelcnnco oistey ete ave: o blane | evcioverstere gsc [leiave suecerete g,ayfieielaticle Gerace] (o euecatece eve avs [eve aveter aco tial a flatteteielavere tae 
ME TCOUTIC PALL WAVE A eerste LTO ee aioe otal eee ead ey cise ed ete evereretet a auel leatate sale anatesel lie: ales sibel ee [lara tacteneetert as |tcttebies ovale perenne eames 
WSLeriEranspOontauiOonera ts. tacts sae ac ca neler eitieveioecs besos 3 2-0 1,430 7-0 3,160 2-1 
Socalsitransponiatione.e.ce teem eee tee tee cic cee mc recies 3 2-0 4-5 6, 142 4-1 
Melegraphstand colophOnese. se-terctes crete decetavs attacecrtieteree eierele [ltevsisrovacs.alctelliars ersie eisicre.o\[{erore rete aestere|| ls elated letatetede | iacetoierars coastal latstaaveiaieteters 
MESTECUTICIUY: ANGIGAS acts. tiste surecrerleistee ocicle a laretetersielapereione «isveles| seaetavers ove avail are ielers cra aii, |esaicte\cponetc oy |ltave a: ovohavel efe/e' lis (ele tshetacetete alflareraie eel etevete 
MiscellaneOusacsrircscves als ocean cote wialovere essietele mark opste Blale wisvave 3 2-0 164 0-8 215 0-2 
BW 00 COR Oe Le 19 A AN cic PO a RE Aare eI WAP ar 5 3-4 1,489 3-3 3,439 2-3 
RRNA TRC re ee ere le eats he STR Ea esa a ora UeoTetereehe oe eid o le rte aiesceare’ | acataye cesradstoca dl lslerere avon ata erwat ecw sclerl|\treneracecerone ore 
SCPC ee ree Nove valent cielo ic cies b aiastots siaiens, otatstertatts as 6 4-1 254 1-2 7,074 4-4 
SE Ube ad maIMIStrAatiOn sece. ai. cee a cctela sisters: c:susreiersin elec eicie a'| streieleberelecesilislareceeas sha arasd is fos genres aM eneietes| focuses. ato teseec ell erbeete talons euare'| relat ret lavetete 
VEOH TIONAL acy mice riete etln chee OLN Gis ie ei cerons Store Saal etcare ole [ erehetera rare avetadlevole clas sovera | /atatew a: opttecnce arctmeetatetiotarn llatarat ters Mrstote l aietersvete a8 oes 
CustOmmanG TEDAIT fee cect etatelesciatie eroielve. colete eke evs sloua nietatolei ae 3 2-0 180 0-9 1,050 0-7 
IDUSINCSS ANG) DOLSOUAL aac lan. i sere ete aiscormee es evolves ciskete oie siate 3 2-0 74 0-3 6,024 4-0 
MVTIS CORDA TACO UES ee eee sia oros cata os cera ane crete aT ghate She rhe asa lela otetute oh lieperatetavat: 6: atetl acaee atriavarat shal lncore aie @Pee, cna c Slabete: sacate a: aerated ecaueroleterers etustorete 
UAT er AG i CCE SOTA REE s USER IMM Ean 5 Fae 147 100-0 20,395 100-0 148,678 100-0 








* The Electric Light and Power group does not include undertakings mainly public utilities; Rondetiode smelting is included 
with mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 
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TABLE IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1928-1938, BY MONTHS 


Number of disputes beginning in month 








Month —_— SS 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
JANUALY Vasece cs: 6 5 5 7 7 5 23 10 4 13 18 
February........ 5 1 4 6 13 6 15 2 8 11 Uf 
Marchisints caeeee 8 11 3 4 3 7 20 8 15 19 12 
ADT eee ee maiet 11 8 8 9 4 4 13 10 10 32 10 
BY ae oowioie ier vis: 11 21 2) of 7 13 23 20 10 29 9 
GUNCEUe ems eek 10 12 8 8 11 9 18 9 12 20 17 
Ul eral ccayenets 9 4 1 4 20 7 22 19 11 33 Mgt 
UNIO USE ae che Veriare 14 8 1 6 6 18 18 10 29 él IV 
September....... 4 6 12 12 8 17 10 12 17 25 6 
Octoperss:S)--sa 9 if 8 i ii 10 13 8 15 22 25 
November....... 8 3 4 7 10 18 11 10 j1 22 5 
December....... 1 2 4 8 11 8 3 2 13 10 5 
Wieat se ose 96 88 67 86 TST 122 189 120 155 274 142 
Number of disputes in existence during month 
Month 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
DANUALYV anne scenes 8 7 5 9 12 8 25 10 5 17 23 
February........ 8 6 6 9 18 8 24 8 8 18 9 
IWarchian cit cscs 11 14 4 6 9 iY, 29 13 15 21 14 
ADIL aire eae 15 13 11 12 9 4 22 14 iy 37 14 
1) oe ee eee tem 18 24 12 14 13 15 30) 25 14 46 15 
UNC son see . 20 17 10 14 16 13 24 15 15 41 22 
ALULY peace bie 19 8 6 9 29 9 32 26 13 41 16 
PAIOUSt Sacer cate oe 20 9 3 11 17 21 31 18 36 43 22 
September....... vil 10 12 17 15 20 20 18 27 32 15 
October... -eecnee 15 9 10 17 16 13 19 16 19 32 32 
November....... 16 7 6 12 12 20 15 16 17 27 9 
December....... 11 6 8 14 12 16 8 8 20 17 8 
Years. opens *98 *90 *67 *88 *116 #125 *191 *120 *156 *278 *147 
Number of workers involved in new disputes 
Month - 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
VANUATVE eens 314 970 2,169 688 665 388 5,546 4,832 175 4,820 2,042 
February........ 734 150 1,107 1,756 3,422 4,446 3,896 3 onal 85 1,547 
Marchasisc. eke 955 1,152 1,592 125 679 1,234 4,755 2,989 2,872 5,586 2,103 
IA rile eseees 1,445 2,046 289 588 50 370 1,420 2,564 999 11,696 2,795 
AY APE wane sie s 2,924 4,006 1,694 282 564 1,395 2,179 4,235 3, 658 6,035 1,090 
DUNG asias hohe 2,891 658 1,005 637 3,129 2,770 2,980 4,740 956 3, 688 1,897 
UY StS ce acslacateys 725 133 5 437 4,248 1,278 9,410 Sheoe 4,048 5, 624 1,012 
Augist ooncsssees 5,451 918 40 679 3,089 2,204 8,245 5,143 9,576} 15,315 2,134 
September....... 268 761 2,990 3,498 2,422 6, 622 2,192 3,852 4,187 5,558 915 
October ee 1, 243 989 825 759 916 424 4,804 676 1,794 4,849 2,494 
November....... 513 116 1,884 477 930 4,153 921 737 1,076 4,297 407 
December....... 28 773 8 732 2,824 1,064 62 235 2,350 2,216 133 
Weare. 17,491 12,672} 138,768} 10,658} 22,938] 26,348] 45,610! 33,269|  34,762| 70,5401 18,569 
dine Number of workers involved in all disputes in existence 
on Reece 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
SANUSHY aha. 444 794 2,169 768 1,117 598 5,736 4,832 225 6, 185 3,868 
February........ 889 1,218 2,959 2,066 3,630 4,521 4,910 1,551 3,071 2,236 1,627 
Marchiacsoccutas 1,095 1,508 1,598 1, 635 1,395 2,030 7,098 3,303 2,872 5,826 2,258 
ADE ec areke cutee 1,823 2,369 386 1,292 1,350 370 5,368 4,429 1,909 12,771 2,871 
JES a Se Ss 3,385 5,106 1,836 1,184 1,823 1,580 5,950 5, 923 3,928 10,393 1,741 
MUNG) seven we oer 4,027 803 1,190 1,068 4,006 3,097 3,184 5,531 1,060 7,531 2,516 
ANTURRR 3 ccnaian seem By 000 370 196 836 6,291 1,884 11,463 6,339 4,082 7,083 1,428 
PAUOUB GAA cclete 4,582 957 66 847 4,612 2,603 13, 263 5, 684 9,864 18,556 2,375 
September....... 533 123 2,990 3, 694 3,458 6,996 5,572 4,303 6,554 “021 2,132 
October....5.: 00 1,930 847 2,240 3,044 2,388 1,101 5,993 2,360 2,158 6,571 BR 
November....... 1,440 7 2,000 1,681 980 4,718 1,896 1,113 1,768 6,277 675 
December...... 277 1,684 72 1,258 2,854 3,902 340 43 2,995 3,901 267 
Wears. tear | *17,581| *12,946| *13,768| *10,738| *23,390| *26,558} *45,800] *33,269| *34,812| *71,905| *20,395 
Steel Time loss in man-working days fer all disputes in existence 
on: — 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
MANUAL VA eee ee 5, 229 8,319 7,254 7,558 8, 280 6,250} 44,142} 22,105 999 64,850} 29,287 
February........ 3,143} 21,760) 14,360) 10,431 10,452) 64,730) 30,169 16,315} 20,577 17,347 3,575 
March sce. ue 6,476 STP : 25,026 15,969 15,692} 88,642} 12,844 17,144) 34,345 9,391 
APTI Se nels cee 20,907} 24,288 3,616} 19,314! 28,517 2,270| 72,146] 19,472 14,424) 124,039 16,449 
IMB yee ae oe 8 ee 34,733} 39,152 9,293 14,045} 30,565} 11,798] 31,284) 33,024) 28,712) 53,818 12,589 
UNE eee eee 24,901 6,231 4,007} 17,724 40,186) 37,500] 31,689) 42,140 3,310) 60,322 12,672 
BUY e ieee thee 21,380 1,279 Dy lay? 5,627) 40,186 9,090} 71,763) 52,118] 44,987] 67,587 9,768 
IANIGMIBGSS fee non oy: 30, 974 2,417 529 9,192} 61,815 17,285} 75,660} 29,588} 72,034) 296,u76| 12,745 
September....... 10,285) 11,645) 18,138] 22,907 7,992] 38,274] 59,490) 26,506} 33,577| 41,288 16,268 
Octoberscnccsces. 30,481 7,858 9,931] 35,450 9,554 18,141] 50,244 17,983 11,644} 50,616 17,295 
November....... 20,938} 12,529 11,807} 21,315 2,338} 51,040 17,415 8,781 13,344] 42,007 6,409 
December....... 14,765} 12,879 8,661 15,649 9,146} 55,477 1,875 3,152} 16,245) 33,498 2,230 
RVear-veteace 224,212| 152,080} 91,797) 204,238] 255,000] 317,547] 574,519| 284,028] 276,997] 886,393] 148,678 


* These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the workers involved during the year, not being 
& summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries during 1938 


HE accompanying tables gives the prin- 

cipal figures as to strikes and lockouts in 
other countries since 1919, as compared with 
Canada, showing the number of disputes 
(strikes and lockouts), the number of em- 
ployees involved in stoppages of work and 
the time loss in man working days in those 
countries for which such figures are available. 


Methods of compilation of trade dispute 
statistics vary greatly in various countries. In 
some countries figures as to strikes and lock- 
outs are published separately, but where pos- 
sible, they have been included together in the 
table here given. In some cases the number 
of strikes and lockouts shown for a year is 
the number beginning during the year, in 
other cases it is the number ending during the 
year and in still other cases it is the number 
in existence during the year, including those 
carried over from the previous year with those 
beginning during the year. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show not 
only the number of employees directly in- 
volved, but also the number of those in- 
directly affected, that is thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they were not parties; 
but exact information on this point is not 
always given. In the table given herewith the 
column showing numbers of employees in- 
volved includes figures for the numbers 
directly involved or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country concerned. 


For some countries figures as to time loss, 
that is the number of “man working days” 
lost, are not given. 


Foctnotes to the table indicate the nature 
of the statistics with reference to the above 
points. 


Many countries publish statistics dealing 
with trade disputes only once each year or 
even less frequently, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of some length. 
Most countries revise their figures when addi- 
tional facts are brought to light, even though 
such revisions may necessitate changes in sta- 
tistics published a considerable time previously. 


In most cases the statistics dealing with dis- 
putes in other countries, published in the 
Lasour Gazette are obtained from official 
publications of the countries concerned, but 
in some cases the information is obtained from 
publications of the International Labour Of- 
fice of the League of Nations. Information 
as to particular disputes is obtained for the 
most part from newspaper reports; as very few 
countries give detailed accounts of all strikes 
in their official publications. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of trade disputes involving 
stoppages of work in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland which began during 1938 was 866 
as compared with 1,129 in 1937. Including 
about 1,000 workers involved in strikes which 
began in 1937 and extended into 1938, the 
total number of workers, either directly or 
indirectly involved in all disputes which were 
in progress during 1938, was 275,600, the com- 
parable figure for 1937 being 610,200. The 
time loss was estimated at about 1,335,000 
man working days during 1938 as compared to 
3,413,000 in 1937. 


Although the number of disputes beginning 
during 1938, was the fourth highest since 
1919, having been exceeded in 1919, 1920 and 
1937, the aggregate working time lost was less 
than in any previous year during the period, 
with the exception of 1927, 1933 and 1934. 


There was no dispute of major importance 
during the year. Only two disputes involved 
more than 5,000 workers. One of these in- 
volved about 5,100 employees of an aircraft 
factory at Birmingham, who were on strike 
from August 29 to September 7 due to dis- 
satisfaction with certain basic rates of wages; 
they returned to work on conditions, existing 
prior to the strike, pending negotiations. The 
other affected 9,700 coal miners in South Wales 
and Monmouthshire who struck work on July 
11, refusing to work with non-unionists; this 
strike ended the same day when the non- 
unionists joined the union. In addition there 
were three protracted disputes in the coal 
mining industry, each of which though affecting 
only one colliery, resulted in an aggregate 
loss of from 90,000 to 100,000 man working 
days; two of these stoppages occurred in 
Scotland and the other in Kent. 


France 


The year 1938 was one of rising prices in 
France and this fact together with the need for 
increased industrial production due to the in- 
ternational situation, played an important part 
in the history of industrial relations during the 
year. 


Late in 1937 there was a strike of 100,000 
municipal and suburban employees in and 
about Paris arising from a demand for in- 
creased wages to compensate for the increased 
cost of living, and while the strike was ter- 
minated before the end of that year, the nego- 
tiations in which government officials took 
part were not satisfactorily completed until 
January 25, 1938 (Lasour Gazette, Febrvs~~ 
1938, page 141). 
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During March and April there were large 
strikes in which the workers attempted to 
force their employers to sign new agreements 
which would provide for adjustments in wages 
in accordance with changes in the cost of 
living. A strike in March was reported to 
have involved about 30,000 workers in the 
metallurgical, chemical and other industries in 
the Paris district and the Lille region of 
Northern France. Another strike of metal 
workers reported to number 160,000 took place 
in the Paris district between April 15 and 
May 29 with similar objectives. In both 
these cases representatives of the government 
took part in the negotiations and while amic- 
able settlements were announced the exact 
terms were not made public. 


In July there began a strike of about 7,000 
dockworkers at Marseilles who refused to work 
nights or Sundays until such time as rates of 
pay for work done in excess of 40 hours per 
week were settled. During negotiations sol- 
diers were used to unload boats. 

On August 21, the government announced 
that due to the seriousness of the foreign and 
domestic situations, a plan had been drawn 
up to modify the forty hour week which had 
been established in 1936. National defense 
industries were to work at least 48 hours per 
week and workers in other industries were 
urged to accept increases in the length of 
their working hours “in accordance with their 
needs.” 

Demands by workers that the forty hour 
week should be retained led to strikes early 
in September, notably at Amiens, when 14,000 
textile workers took possession of 24 mills. 


Due to the serious international crisis in the © 


latter part of this month the exact nature of 
the settlement effected was not made clear; 
but the necessity for increased production and 
the mobilization of large numbers of labourers 
undoubtedly played an important part in the 
settlement of disputes at this time. 


During October the government obtained 
from parliament emergency powers for the 
issue of decrees designed to improve national 
finance and increase production. Early in 
November fifty-eight such decrees were pub- 
lished, one of the most controversial of which 
was that which extended the forty-hour week 
to from 44 to 50 per week. 

These decrees led to several of the most 
serious strikes of the year. On November 20, 
about 50,000 metal workers and coal miners in 
the Lille district went on strike and on 
November 24 the strikes spread to the Paris 
district, one of the largest being that of em- 


ployees of an automobile and small arms plant 
at Billancourt reported to number over 30,000, 
a number of whom refused to leave the plant 
until compelled to do so by force. 

On November 25, the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour, representing about 5,000,000 
trade unionists, called for a 24-hour strike 
to take place on November 30, in protest 
against the decrees. The government, as in 
the case of a railway strike in 1910, requisi- 
tioned the railways thus making interference 
with railway operation a crime. Later mili- 
tary control was extended to subways, buses, 
gas, water, light, mail, telegraph and telephone 
services. Strikers in these categories were 
warned that they would be liable to court 
martial. Troops were also concentrated at 
various points in Paris and throughout the 
country to aid police authorities, should they 
be required. 

On November 30 large numbers of workers 
refrained from working but the great majority 
did not and although there were numerous in- 
terruptions to industry these did not reach the 
proportions of a nation-wide general strike. 
There were numerous arrests and dismissals 
of strikers but following the failure of the 
general strike the government announced a 
conciliatory policy and it appeared probable 
that sentences would not be severe. By De- 
cember 7, it was reported that conditions in 
the metal industry in northern France, where 
the strikes had been most widespread, had 
become almost normal. 


United States 


Complete statistics of industrial disputes in 
the United States during the year 1938 will 
not be published until later in the year. The 
annual analysis of the statistics of industrial 
disputes for the year 1937 was published in the 
May, 1938, issue of the Monthly Labour Re- 
view and was summarized in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, June, 1938, page 614. 

The unrevised figures for the first eleven 
months of 1938 show that there were about 
2,339 strikes in progress during this period as 
compared to 4,709 during the same months in 
1937. The number of workers involved in 
these strikes was approximately 640,000 while 
in the first eleven months of 1937 there were 
more than three times as many workers in- 
volved in strikes. The time loss in the first 
eleven months of 1938 was approximately 
8,250,000 man working days while the figure 
for the corresponding period of 1937 was 
27,750,652 man working days. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1938 














Time loss in Time loss in 
Year Number of | Workers | man work- Year Number of | Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days digputes involved ing days 
CANADA BELGIUM 
(c) e (b) (e) 

O19 vee to keeeee 336 148,915 SHAOO GAD PP LOTO eck ee 372 1G4 0300 |e nee 
TODO O sat oN aise k » 322 60,327 TOOFO24 HP T9Z0 Ne a ns) oe eee 517 Q9GE192 Pasa 
BPA eA bane ae aA echo 168 28,257 PeOGSSOU4s ty Wi AOZ er Ric! kek) 258 1272293" |ieseh ea Oe eae 
19220 0 Wo) fete gia Os 104 43,775 DPRB2S S66 te Pe UOD De. Nita st, ante emai 172 85, 605" iy banner 
AD23 PEE He sk ae tere - 86 34,261 CUERBO NN PPO LS We ellen we ve es 168 V26K. 27815 seen 
TODA ST Pee 5 ob Med reat 70 34,310 DW PAD Ya yal 5 4 lA L807 Uo am 188 Bai dak |Raeee ale Leone 
1925 SURI NS coe Fe eA aeRE 87 28,949 Po 1OS BIST || GQ Ne cs sie eee os ye 112 SINO88 Nove Ay ee 


OMe ih Ga a ee 209 81,544 647, 647 


PAUCUSGA eee er 22 2,300 
October .8.u; 32 31233 


1938—Ist quarter..... 97 25, 886 
2nd quarter..... 108 31, 266 


(d) (e) 


1 eo 800 JOSH RER Rs). Spe Oe 219 36,831 434, 895 


1,804, 628 LOS GW ye ek ee ee: 262 51,617 585, 085 





1,836,086 
1,614,156 DENMARK 
2,770,158 





2’ 581 
$$] fing 
fe) (e) ) TES ANE DERE aR 19 1,214 7,021 
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Year Number of | Workers 
disputes involved 


DENMARK—Con. 





(a) (e) 
I930)..0. fe ee at ee 37 5,349 
TOBE as cedar RN 16 3, 692 
DOS Dire ce ee Oana 18 5,760 
CR RI EB Sa 8 26 492 
1984 a eons ha ES EG 38 11,546 
1 Es SR Ry) EC 14 827 
FOSG al ete she ORR a 12 96,862 
POST eek Nar, Lia aera Cana 22 1,372 
EStTHONIA 
(d) (e) 
53 5, 156 
29 5, 263 
35 3,492 
16 1,568 
16 904 
14 660 
5 218 
5 1,098 
16 1,915 
7 154 
3 700 
4 888 
8 162 
10 1,369 
27 5, 043 
16 2,539 
5 6,129 
FINLAND 
(a) g) 
LOT Oe erate heme eyes cs 39 4,065 
O20 Are nee Dt nek hy 146 21,001 
DOD ih AAI rae 76 6,251 
1922's eae er ae 53 9,840 
1 PBR OFS I TOR 50 7,588 
TO Dae aie actatcn RUT eras 31 owed 
LOZ OL Neat nba ete oes 38 2,921 
SPLOT ARES Mee ILO fe 10, 230 
OAV Rati NL Ae has | ela nie Se 79 13,368 
LOZS Aa es fh cea 71 27,226 
OOO ey a ds iene ek 26 2,443 
T9B0 Cas SS Se ee 11 1,673 
J9S1 he eee 1 
1932 aie iy lan ein ds ue 3 284 
VOSS Ne cite eae sate 4 1,274 
1984 eh ec eae 46 5, 883 
LOSS Theo gta ea. 23 2,274 
TOSG ACS Ve oa eee 29 2,935 
POS (st os eee 38 6, 168 
FRANCE (0) 
(a) (e) 
TOTO ii es Rae At, 2,026 | 1,150,718 
L920 Ree enc Seat: 1,832 | 1,316,559 
LOD Taper eS Poe Roe 475 402,377 
LUDA AP Ris Mas ee Are 665 290,326 
MODS ere ey ere cie tee cic ee 1,068 330,954 
1 of. Ny a gt Pa 1,083 274,865 
LO ZO ais ret hie Beane 931 249,198 
TODG i RE ties dames ee eae ats 1,660 349,309 
LOZ Tee rake aie al eccpaniehs 396 110, 458 
OOS ate tye Renee me ah 816 204,116 
TODD MAME cuti a ae ae ir 1,213 239, 878 
TOSO Tee aed SBN Sie 1,093 581,927 
LOSI See Fhe oaks 6 261 35, 723 
T0382 Bes SRC e 8 Air 2S 330 54,088 
1988 WS ora Bee Mee 331 84,391 
AQS4 Pas eR Paw, 361 61,445 
POS Webs Sh Rae ae 412 89,726 
LOSG We see het 17,091 | 2,422,844 


Time loss in 


man work- 
ing days 


144,000 


160, 180 


35,360 
183, 629 


(e) 
15,478, 318 
23, 112, 038 


ee 





Time loss in 
Year Number of | Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 


GERMANY 


4,785 | 1,895,792 | 27,734,000 
2,046 | 1,626,753 | 12,344,000 


Ue edie at oy Aa aa 1,973 | 1,647,143 | 36,198,000 
LO 2D a Sei ciats is thabians aiinels 1,708 771,036 2,936, 000 
LO 2G A yc. ae tate 351 97,157 1, 222,000 
Ae a A es Lr 844 494,544 6, 144,000 
NOZ8 harasses dsfaeie eieie: «i 739 775,490 | 20,339,000 
TQ20 MA che cc c\act stays sine « 429 189, 723 4,251,000 
LOS O neyen ke: 5 eS ae oe oe 353 223 , 885 4,029, 000 
NOS] Ries Uh. wa) abet Blas 463 172,109 1,890,000 
LOSZ EUSA: on Reet 648 129, 468 1,130,000 
FOS AT) sso sb state abies 6 69 10,475 96,000 


GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


(a) (f) 
1,352 | 2,401,000 | 34,970,000 
1,607 | 1,779,000 | 26,570,000 
763 | 1,770,000 | 85,870,000 
576 556,000 | 19,850,000 
628 399,000 | 10,670,000 
710 616, 100 8, 420, 000 
603 445,300 7, 952.000 
323 | 2,751,000 | 162,233,000 
308 114,200 1,174,000 
302 124,300 1,405,000 
431 532, 100 8, 283, 000 
422 308, 700 4,399,000 
420 491,800 6,985, 000 
389 381, 600 6,488, 000 
357 138, 100 1,072,000 
471 134, 000 960, 000 
553 278, 600 1,924,000 
818 316, 000 1,830,000 
1,129 597,000 3,410,000 
886 275,000 1,34°,000 





62 25,800 103, 000 

78 30, 800 133, 000 

79 29,900 113, 000 

83 37,400 151,000 

74 26, 800 185,000 

65 20,700 175,000. 

43 20,000 80, 000 

77 22,700 86, 000 

September... (h) 59 26,500 90,000 
October..... (h) 64 23, 200 90,000 
November... (h) 81 30.800 90, 000 
December... (h) 30 9,200 29,000 

HUNGARY 
(d) (f) 

1926. esa AUR A 57 9,618 52,003 
UO ak ee AUC ae dele 84 25,428 294,941 
TODS eee elena eet. 31 10, 289 131,174 
1920 ik holes ie valet cee). 63 15,065 149, 204 
LOSOUNE Lin cl ede eet 3h 5,770 79,596 
LOSS ee es 38 11,195 189,781 
19824 oe ee Be, 20 4,925 32,914 
DOSS AR £57 Vee amine: 31 10,367 125,178 
T9S409. 2h. 05 5 RPA RS 49 12,762 92,156 
1935 hs devs. eee aes 50 16, 674 110,967 
1936 Sy As PR ee 122 20,747 232,622 


(c) (g) 
LOZ eS a came eee — 396 600,351 6,984,426 
$929 8 ee 278 435,434 | 3,972,727 
8 8 A oes, 213 301,044 | 5,051,704 
7 RE ee a 133 312,462 | 8,730,918 


F096 cee hae 134 270,423 | 12,578,129 
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Time loss in Time loss in 
Year Number of | Workers | man work- Year Number of | Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days disputes involved ing days 
Britiso INp1a—Con. MeExIco 
1926 Y 128 is 811 | 1.097,478 (d) 
ago7ene 00 Rea an 29 | M IBtC OBS, |). 2 010000 | gaat she eet peenrncedy Tit URataoe inh eneeeee 
Sash 1 Peed 203 G06, 854,,|, 81, 0877402 | Vvaggr erecreriiy 138 99944 595°491 
Ts Cee Cee 141 532,016 |. 12, 1658691 |} Ggggh eee bl 27’ 614 
PET tm 0 esas 148 196, SOL. 220ml Vahey 24 Grae (Le ae 
PSION aE 166 208008 |, . 2.408000 | I toast 2 ee 13 Coe Vc 
1932 oo cide er 118 128, 099 1,922, 437 7 Ta Bs aaa Polite Gan a 3 
eect agers: : faites Wea yas ETA Gs AO WM Rr UM ook Gg CEL a La 
ean Ta Te 159 220,808 | 4,775,559 ee e Bd bo snipe a ee oe Bae es a: 
0 ee ae wee 145 114,217 C7SMIBT eres op were es nearer ait er 
Te Oye Op oa 159 169,029 | 2,358,062 
POST Sapies oid AR, 379 647,801 | 8,982,257 
NETHERLANDS 
E 
ve (c) (e) 
Ca plamall eeeh Dieanbaal ANN 649 61,700 | 1,094,700 
(a) (2) 1D rielee vend verergrimplas 481 66,500 | 2,333,900 
7 PR pail 131 BO. 688 4) A 2ORNTRA TN 1981. sic l sec cece 209 47,700 | 1,383,700 
[2 ieee Gh 104 16, 403 SONG LIED ee te 325 44,000 | 1.108.300 
BU SEO Ree te cit 86 6, 855 207705 1/1923. 08) oh nse 4. 289 56,400 | 3,986,500 
1 SRS 5 RA 57 3,455 Sk ABM TORR eke eer, 239 27,100 427,100 
T37 Ser Ve Ss He 53 2.312 GAO IGOR ete teen a, 262 31,700 780,860 
1 Pe 52 2,190 Ee NT oe a a 212 9,100 281,300 
Poagreuser ee end. 53 4,533 TOL S07 ROT coco BAe ee 216 12, 200 220,500 
FORM) Ke ee 83 3,410 PTO AAT WEIS... LB Soaks 195 15,380 647,700 
BOSTON. | ada dee, 60 5,431 Sooo 1000... beans 214 20,330 990,800 
SN at SE ee aie 70 4,999 89 amo 1980.0. bee a 204 10,260 273,000 
OCS SRE re hea, 88 9,059 Snpaieb | W081... deen 4, id 200 27,050 856, 100 
MODE. oN 848 thes, 99 9, 288 WeQe0 40800. week ee bs 204 31,930 | 1,772,600 
Rael age Be, 99 9,513 Boor a NeG8a. hae ee 168 13,300 33, 800 
apse ak es, 107 9,443 Pew EOR A WEOS4 ask aia 148 5,670 114,200 
AOR Tone leh! ga, 0 145 i ee RO Wee ED ot Pe 142 11,580 262.400 
TET US ae Ag 92 9,070 94,800 
COP Rupee IS inp 8 95 4,650 38,800 
Tray Ro An hs mwa le 141 6,480 134,900 
(d) (k) (g) 
NOLO Rre ae od. Aves. aa 1,871 1504 (000! |e. eee New ZEALAND 
a BBs Reto 4. NE; Ree 2, ur 2, ae 5 hs EO ES, 
Woosh 575 145 GOO: | es (b) (f) ‘f) 
1993 Ge 201 66-000 Pree 1919... 2.2... ee eee eee 45 4,030 |............ 
LEY Gs alla eg 361 ee I 1920............. eee, 7 15, 138 54,735 
TET 6) lie a a ME Oy 614 SOL 000s asinine 1921... 2.6... eee ee, 7 10, 433 119, 208 
oS el i 58 6,414 93, 456 
Ronee Nt, ROM hs, 49 7,162 201,812 
JAPAN Pa i SR MR GY 34 14,815 89, 105 
ea MO 83 9,905 74.552 
(a) (e) TOG OR Teh tio 59 6, 264 47,811 
OP hae ae 246 BR, 225 I pa aclsran eek 1927.01... esses sees 36 4,384 10.395 
ROLE 1 ne Oa 250 £11503. canines sae ee 41 9, 822 22,817 
Oz...) 1, eee. 270 B6280).1 cue ae 1929... esses eee eee 49 7,831 26,808 
GES einai ef IRD e tie 333 54, 526 638, 363 LOS O eros al eines: 45 5.632 33, 233 
1egatl. J. ae ee |. 293 40,742 361205) |) | modten ts ede es rane. 24 6,356 48, 486 
192698 LSE. 495 67, 234 722,292 | | 1982.................. 23 9,335 108, 528 
127ee ke 383 46,672 791,599 | | 1983...........-...... 16 3,957 111, 935 
Cog) ee a 393 43,337 323,805 | | 1984...............4-. 24 3,733 10,393 
5 ih eet Dba nae 12 2,323 18,563 
ApOORO TIES Be” 571 77,281 678, 670 
LES Gocurcahsthcusakslay 43 7354 16,980 
1050 el WOE. 900 79,791 | 1,049,474 
ck Oak aan hE a a 984 63,305 960,774 TOS TAN esi ty mn vane 52 11,411 29,916 
sos2e ew 1ON1h,.., 870 53,338 513,249 | | 1938—1st 9 months.... 56 8, 262 19,761 
ROSE dee... 598 46,787 384,565 
Se ee a a 623 49,478 446,176 
aesheh |. ).0%2,8..... 584 37,365 301,324 Norway 
TNS Sie Gee a a a 647 30, 900 162,590 
(d) 
HOIHTO A BONES: 89 154,421 | 3,583,742 
Latvia TOSS oe Se 26 2.168 91,380 
(OCr oot ie ES 57 24,965 796,274 
(d) HULA Od ROO. os 61 63,117 | 5,152,386 
Cy) ara ge a 87 9,523 95,0981 ||e250! 2.080)... 84 13,752 666, 650 
NOG ot meee... 53 3,224 2A BBR ITOROUL. Loe eP ods. a. 113 51,487 | 2,204,365 
1096, . 4 ene ar... 53 5,065 EOD a ie 9 a i 96 22.456 | 1,374,089 
10070000, 1 tea bs. 95 5,273 GOETH AOQTRL Ile de a. 63 8,042 363, 844 
cE eae Pe he RY 179 13, 431 CLR MIO. ORE... 73 4,796 196, 704 
1000o 5 hee h 362 26,462 ARISES MORON, oc. dota ges ok 94 4,652 240, 454 
$0800. oF ear eh 38 1,547 TSrOaT MOREA «055. UR Ba 82 59,524 | 7,585,832 
Pre Oe Cet ia 42 2'903 Pe ICT EA St cy oh a 91 6, 630 94, 002 
M0036... /5l.4th.8.«.. 139 4,400 95. OG IOSS i... sg. tee bean, 93 6,306 364,240 
“TUES Sang Beh tae 246 4,323 MsOOPINGO34S.. . sw ds debates. 85 6,364 235,075 
TC eae ene ee 35 3,854 Pan 1998 wg to eka 103 3,548 168,000 
SOURS ke, Sees SON Att ee ne ee 175 15, 286 396, 000 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1938—Continued 








Time loss in 





Year Number of | Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
PALESTINE 
(d) (g) 
1 PAs OIA a, Aerie cea «es Pes des i 2,017 
AQ23 ees Ae heen 215] ee ee 6,705 
ODS eres hee: Pe AG eek eeee 24,025 
HAT a a So cece paren Gli tee eee 33,302 
LOZG UAE A Ree ee DA PA a ale 8, 863 
LO Zs tee she nee OP Aa Re 20 562 13, 469 
CAST aise att An A NW 22 886 4,379 
TPA Sate hes Hee Seeaeat RN a 45 679 8,778 
Te re ie taes the penchelas 22 393 9 , 234 
IGS Tees eek ahaa: 31 1,385 6,786 
O32 aatnct ae retin sod 47 1,300 10,060 
LOS 3 ee. cere rraoradet: 57 2,050 19,000 
RF Oe ead er Gere es 49 2,040 17,300 
1985 reek: wiikey rest 60 3,650 28,400 
OSGi eikoe ese eee eee 20 956 11, 625 
NOS Teese eee Rete 53 6,305 21, 167 
PHILIPPINES 
(d) (g) 
CARY Fes i oo a Sih caren 24 TAVOBGM Ea sisc ce cee 
[OBEY chee Ur ALA At baseayetbige 26 SESS 2 2, hens 
O24 ee eee Gee Le 20 6.784 Wnsssaua ees 
[DES Reape es ecru sya ies 23 DOS Bl siisek): 55 teen 
OZ oe. eee a ke 27 DO Nes 5 os 
ODay SPCR yenere Crete 53 8, OOf laine eens ene 
LOD Se ete. ab Gera ae 38 A729: Houses aie eRe 
O20 Re 2 eee meee 26 AROS OM eu sc eee 
AGSOMEE Bef rene 36 OV OCS) |i nu. 24 cee 
AOS Tee ce Peete ey 45 Ov GIG san.52 eee 
TOE P Ad Sena Noten he taper 31 ABO e kat eee 
TCE ERs ee en Adc oi 59 S\O66u| i hese a cee 
GRY Oe RR hr am ae 63 L662 secs 1 
HOS OPO. fic. \ pemerans ne 23 Bi D2 Te sirdie usar 
POS Ge saci RAE lhe 55 6, 162. can 
PoLAND 
(a) e) 
1 RAR Sry nics oe Aa 731 480,701 4,151,387 
IED LAS RARE ae ae? ae 802 607, 268 4,638,744 
MO QS Ae cue erik, aed aah, 1,265 849, 464 6,381,519 
EO a eT Uae ahd is 929 581,685 doles 
LATE ee ee ee neattes 538 149,574 1,322,056 
HOZGME Boe Oe Bee 590 145, 493 1,422,540 
TCV 4 (AS Seem Hie Coa Rae 618 235, 847 2,492,228 
DOD See Se lees 769 354,018 2,781,160 
OD OR es RE eure scat: 499 220, 602 1,164,322 
LOS Ogee stk UE epee ats ak 319 50,4389 331,053 
HOD Ute Sis Riee meme St 2) 361 109,017 646, 122 
NOS Zac his cle atten. Yas i's DIZ 314,758 2,142,501 
OSS i ae eet ren 638 345, 839 3,858,798 
OS Ae i, Meee del foo 949 371,379 2,402,739 
OS Oe Ni. cy. AcOEt lala 450, 932 2,086, 252 
93 Outre iis occa eeietelete le vee 2,062 0676, 054 3,960,426 
HOS iets ciduoisia. Resear, ays 2,090 565, 892 3,333, 265 
RouMANIA 
(d) (e) 
OZ Oeee Ray. eee ah Ente 753 116,091 1,702, 402 
119 19,475 , 096 
219 22,819 306, 726 
122 17,274 291,045 
88 11, 749 212,365 
73 19,857 209,891 
88 20,899 326,086 
51 6, 933 58, 291 
57 10,801 109,745 
127 31,456 411,572 
101 IPB EYE 180, 002 
71 14,473 184, 593 
102 16,346 103,673 
56 9,552 57,093 
72 11,059 156,086 
84 16,174 360, 867 
90 15,231 195, 606 
70 7,251 72,535 





Year 


ee ee 


Number of 


disputes 


Workers 
involved 


SoutH AFRICA 


(a) 


(d) 


(g) 
23,799 
105, 658 
9,892 
29,001 


50 
1,856 
0 

768 


5, 158 
5, 746 


843 , 303 


Time loss in 
man work- 
ing days 


ee 


3,589,473 
14, 440, 629 
11,103, 493 


OU TF MONA) Cn CRC 
see eee eee wee 
ey 
seme mare eee 
ee es 
a ee ae? 
ee 


ee 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1938—Concluded 








Time loss in 


Year Number of | Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
SwitzERLAND—Con. 

(d) (e) 
19ST ee bere 25 4,746 73,975 
LOS Qe ec cree eis Scar 38 5,083 159, 154 
LOSS ee eee ces see 35 2,705 69,065 
LOS ay. Roeiniectiars ty citer 20 2,763 33,309 
19S5 Mies eee: 16 866 15,135 
19S ORS See. eee 41 3,612 38,789 
TOS cece: ass bom. sh: 37 6,043 115, 648 

UNITED STATES 
(a) (e) Q) 
PROWESS 5 AeA Ree Li AMIGOOPS4S | Saree sear cae 
GAN es a ts pete ot 3,291 1RAGSHOO4 Nia enee 
LODE Ree yre yet ys. 0 2,381 AOGON24 ZR ler tiPe 
1920 Ue webs, RU cree. ae 1,088 ETO) PAIS} CYAN | PE RGR Ohta Ceres 
1OQBEe ees er ene 1553 HOV OSAC es ee tes 
AD 245 ee tel eee ot 1, 240 C57 G4 Way Ie cir ahs 
NO QD Efe a oe es cn 1,300 BOS ANG) lites cs aut ees 
LOZG ETRE Hees Sate 1,032 329 592: ee nee aoe 
192% iste. eee eee 734 349, 434 3,799,394 
(ODS Menem e: ALP cat 629 357,145 | 31,556,947 
TKO? Sea ee ree reaiae 903 230, 463 9,975,218 
19S Obese (ssa takhhrs 653 158,114 2,730,368 
LOS bekes Wore n Puek, < 'o7 Bee 894 279,299 6,386, 183 
HOSOI A RRR GR AA tbh 808 242,826 6, 462,973 
1938 hae es ots. aaa 1,695 1,168,272 16,872, 128 
1 EY ee Se re ae 1,856 1, 466, 695 19,591,949 
LOSS Weeetie ere oleate Bhd 2,014 1;117;.2138 15, 456, 337 
ASS GTAN TT. ome. Sacto Qeiiia 788, 648 13,901,956 
LOS ieee wake 3 ete are 4,740 1,860, 621 28, 424, 857 
1938—January (h)..... 151 34, 865 470,138 
February (h)... 175 52,307 503, 875 
March (h)...... 239 52, 621 737,455 
vprile(h)ae the..e 242 78,278 791,994 
Mavala. 257 80,753 1,122,509 
June (hy) s.aeee 192 51,045 805, 664 
Julysch ye .. see 175 46, 634 694, 712 
August (h)...... 207 45,048 748, 808 
September (h).. 176 90, 887 905, 149 
October (h)..... 220 50, 000 900, 000 
November (h).. 185 40,000 575, 000 
URUGUAY 

(d) (g) 
EO RKOS Sh poe neree A, ee aaa 65 18,491 581,995 
MOZOMner ter tee eee 193 16,303 645, 864 
DOD Drreseey eyes £52 3 oe Oy: 146 2,958 83, 690 


Time loss in 








Year Number of| Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
Urucuayr—Con. 
(d) 
L922 aap, evrecsevccs -ahebhtd nase tie 5 5,819 149, 050 
1923 ae ue bec ee tnheetey 114 ileal 43,044 
18, HARUN ALE EB Wel DN reat) 22 858 21,552 
LOD keystone cinccearetes 11 268 10, 646 
LOQGEA cer see ORR ee 5 600 11,952 
1 Rey cP Se es, a 13 LEM 53,350 
LOD SR ic ac oko A Rt 3 289 420, 600 
TO bate copa Mera s 31 2,011 90, 600 
LOSO renter: 8 1,361 11,100 
PO STEN erecta cas 56 1,900 102, 600: 
TOSOIM ENED Gera. elk 6 2 2622 elects. cone 
LOSS MG Sac lela teeta ces ap tell anecceds cLtes ecsreel eve ee ROTA eer a eset tera 
LISS: Pera Riveaa Pale terre ea 17 862 70,782 
EE ie 8 eee! Sip Ap. 2 699 3,495 
YucGosuavia (0) 
(d) g 
TO ZOE PRADO Eee hne 220 29,141 486,392 
TOOT, veh e OD SEI ee 335 13, 232 159, 300 
LODE eee EATERS 60 5,155 16, 350 
PATER ahs AMES Beane SERIO EE 44 7,483 110,600 
TOZGE Gre See pA Ne Lele are 46 10,979 157, 485 
TOD (eres emer eset Ler 78 7,588 239, 183 
1928 Maren e ee Se a eae tee 44 5,600 117,500 
HO DO et Cem ne se 14 2,246 12,897 
TLOSO Re ee hee ee er 16 4,879 48, 528 
LOS ROM Tn Ee ane en or 5 1, 253 14,204 
pL Nb eh a. LAI CA ed, 7 1,370 4,074 
LOSS here, Bel PR ene 8 2,451 13, 937 
5D, Ae Soe AEN eee 35 6,775 41,523 
TSSR eres oo eee are 141 25,486 221, 239 
TOSCEIATE: Ee ree a8 397 87,700 1,355,952 
LOS Terre on eee 238 52,923 911,071 


(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending 
in period. (c) Disputes in existence in period. d) 
Method of counting disputes not stated. (e) Directly 
involved only. (f{) Directly and indirectly involved. 
(z) It is not stated whether or not employees indirectly 
involved are included. (h) Preliminary figures. (k) 
Excluding agricultural strikes. (1) In disputes for which 
reported. (m) Statistics are more complete from June, 
1927. (n) Exclusive of general strike of April, 1920. (0) 
Strikes only. (p) Since 1926 stoppages of work on account 
of industrial disputes have been illegal and none have been 
officially reported. (q) Strikes and lockouts. (r) Since 
April, 1933, stoppages of work on account of industrial disputes 
have been forbidden by law. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1939 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for February, 1939, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Number of |Time loss in 


Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
SFob® | 1989.4 seen oc als 8 2.643 24,791 
Puanw, 1939s een, b.)« 10 1, 228 8,047 
eb wi LO38i ais sda 9 1,627 3,575 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
utes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involvin 
ess than six employees, are not included in the caBlishedt 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute inv rolving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


The number of disputes in February was 
slightly lower than in January but the number 
of workers involved and the time loss in man 
working days were both much greater. More 
than one-half of the time loss during February 
was caused by a strike involving about 1,000 
workers in rubber factories in Kitchener, Ont. 
Strikes involving coal miners at Blairmore, 
Alta., and at Cumberland, B.C., also caused 
considerable time loss. The former was carried 
over from January, being the only dispute caus- 
ing substantial time loss in that month. In 
February, 1938, the only dispute which caused 
much time loss was that involving 1,200 coal 
handlers and drivers at Toronto, Ont., for one 
and one-half days. 

Three disputes, involving 825 workers and 
causing a time loss of 7,021 man working days, 
were carried over from January, and five dis- 
putes commenced during the month. Of these 
eight disputes recorded for February, six were 
terminated during the month, three resulted in 
favour of the workers involved and one in 
favour of the employer concerned, while a 
compromise settlement was reached in one case 
and the result of one dispute was recorded as 
indefinite. At the end of February, therefore, 
there were two strikes or lockouts on record, 
namely: rubber factory workers, Kitchener, 
Ont., and lime plant workers, Blubber Bay, B.C. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Information is available as to six 
such disputes, namely: coastwise longshore- 
men, Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 1936, 
several employers; beverage dispensers, To- 
ronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one employer; 
dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 
1937, one employer; lithographers, London, 
Ont., August 31, 1938, one employer; bakers 
and helpers, Vancouver, B.C., November 11, 
1938, one employer; and dressmakers, Mont- 
real, P.Q., January 20, 1939, one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and em- 
ployees being involved. 

A cessation of work by seventy loggers at 
Fire River, near Hornepayne, Ont., from Janu- 
ary 27 to January 31, was noted in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Lasour GAzETTE but particulars 
were not received in time for that issue, The 
workers demanded an increase in wages of $5 
per month and improved board and camp con- 
ditions. Negotiations resulted in a resumption 
of work at the same wages but certain im- 
provements in camp conditions were to be 
made. 

A minor dispute involved two stationary 
engineers in a factory building in Toronto, 
Ont., who ceased work on February 13, de- 
manding renewal of an agreement with the 
International Union of Operating Engineers 
and an increase in wages of $3 per week. Nego- 
tiations resulted in a resumption of work in 
about two hours, a closed shop union agree- 
ment having been signed. Wages were in- 
creased from $23 per week to $26 for a third- 
class engineer and from $20 per week to $23 
for a fourth-class engineer. Provision was 
made also for dealing with future disputes. 
The agreement is outlined elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to February 


Coat Miners, BuarrmMore, Atta—Following 
the rejection, on February 1, by a vote of the 
miners, of the arrangement agreed upon in 
January between the representatives of the 
employers and the union, the conciliation 
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officer of the Department arranged that a con- 
ference should be held on February 7 and 
negotiations for a new scale of contract rates 
were begun. The scale agreed upon was ac- 
cepted by a vote of the miners on February 14, 
and work was resumed the next day. 


Cap AND Guiove Factory Workers, WINDSOR, 
Onr.—A settlement of this dispute, as noted 
in the Lasour Gazette for February, was 
_ reached on February 1. A closed shop union 


agreement was signed providing for a reduction . 


in hours from forty-four per week to forty-two, 
time and one-quarter for overtime, and for 
arbitration of disputes. This was the result of 
conciliation by a Toronto dealer in materials 
for the work. Work was resumed on Febru- 
ary 4. 

Lime Puant Workers, Buusser Bay, B.C. — 
A settlement of this dispute which commenced 
in June, 1938, was not reached by the end of 
the month as the proposals of a committee to 
deal with the dispute were rejected on Febru- 
ary 3. The committee consisted of represen- 
tatives of the British Columbia Coast District 
Council of the International Woodworkers’ 
Association and of the company with the 
Chairman of the Board under the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, which had 
made an award in connection with the dispute 
prior to the strike, acting as conciliator and 
chairman. A member of the provincial legis- 
lature was present. The proposals were that 
the company would reinstate half of the men 
on strike, some immediately and some later, 
and would negotiate all disputes with a com- 
mittee of employees. 


Disputes Commencing During February 


Coan Miners, East Covuiten, Atta—Em- 
ployees in one mine ceased work from the 
afternoon of February 9 to February 14 
alleging a lack of heat and hot water in the 
washroom due to a defective pipe. The man- 
agement replaced the pipe and work was re- 
sumed on instructions from a union represen- 
tative. Some disputes as to other matters 
were also settled. 


Coan Mrners, CumMsBerLAND, B.C.—Em- 
ployees of a colliery, reported to have been 
closed down since December, refused to re- 
sume work on February 20 on the re-opening 
of the mine when the company discontinued 
free transportation of miners for whom there 
were not sufficient houses at this mine. These 
were joined on the same day by the employees 
in the other colliery operated by the same 
company. The strikers are members of the 
United Mine Workers of America and it was 
stated the union officers ordered a resumption 
of work pending negotiations as the strike was 
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in violation of the agreement. Work was re- 
sumed on February 24 and the company agreed 
to provide transportation. 


Rusper Factory Workers, KircHENER, ONT. 
—Rubber factory workers in one establishment 
making rubber tires, tubes, etc., ceased work 
on February 8 demanding an increase in wages 
of five cents per hour and a signed agreement 
with the United Rubber Workers of America. 
When efforts at conciliation by the Mayor and 
a committee of Council were not successful 
the strikers were joined on February 13 by 
workers in a rubber footwear factory, who 
made the same demands. Both establishments 
belong to one company. Proposals of the em- 
ployers that the workers return to duty and 


continue negotiations with the management 


through the union for its own members only 
and failing agreement to refer the dispute to 
the Ontario Department of Labour were re- 
jected by the union employees on February 15. 
Non-union employees, about 350 in number, 
voted on February 16 in favour of returning 
to work under the same conditions as pre- 
vailed prior to the strike but no effort was 
made to resume operations. A mediation com- 
mittee consisting of company and union offi- 
cials with representatives of the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour drew up proposals pro- 
viding for overtime pay, regulation of hours, 
collective bargaining procedure and observance 
of seniority rights and guaranteed production 
during the term of any resultant agreement. 
The proposals while meeting with the approval 
of the union employees at a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 26 were not accepted as a basis of settle- 
ment without an increase in wages, which the 
company stated could not be made. A settle- 
ment was not reached by the end of the month. 
Early in March as a result of conciliation by 
the Ontario Department of Labour, a settle- 
ment was reached providing for arbitration of 
the wage dispute and work was resumed on 
March 13. 


SteeL Mitt Workers (Bar Miz), Sypney, 
N.S.—Employees in the bar mill in a steel 
manufacturing establishment at Sydney, NS., 
ceased work on February 22 to secure pay- 
ment at wage rates by the ton instead of 
by the hour for certain workers. Work was 
resumed in the afternoon of February 23 pend- 
ing negotiations. The employees again ceased 
work later in the day as the negotiations were 
not successful and at the end of the month a 
settlement had not been reached. On March 
7, as a result of conciliation by the Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Nova Scotia, work was 
resumed. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1939* 


Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation ae | Aes 
and locality working Remarks 


Establish-| workers days 


ments 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to February, 1939. 


Minine, Etc.— 
Coal miners, Blairmore, 
WAN (VEZ We ay edie delet <A 3 700 6,000 |Commenced Jan. 16, 1939; re conversion of 
yardage to tonnage rates of pay without 
change in earnings; terminated Feb. 14; 
conciliation (federal); new scale negotiated; 
compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, Etc.— 
Cap and glove factory 

workers, Windsor, Ont. 1 21 21 |Alleged lockout, commenced Jan 27, 1939; er 
reinstatement of workers, union agreement, 
etc.; terminated Feb. 1; conciliation (whole- 
sale merchant); in favour of workers. 

Non-Metallic Minerals— 
Lime plant workers, Blub- 

Der isay, oes... Aue a 1 104 1,000 |Commenced June 2, 1938; re application of 
conciliation board (provincial) award as 
to reinstatement of certain workers and 
as to union recognition; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during February, 1939. 


Minine, Etc.— 
Coal miners, East Coulee, 
2A ee Mee Ctl: Mea MRE OMe 1 60 210 |Commenced Feb. 9; alleged lack of heat and 
hot water in washroom; terminated Feb. 
14; return of workers when equipment 
repaired; in favour of workers. 


OGRA RL Baha Moye 2 578 2,300 |Commenced Feb. 20; for free transportation 
between homes and mine; terminated Feb. 
23; return of workers pending negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Kitehener Onte. ue. . ye 1,000 15,000 |Commenced Feb. 8; for union agreement, 
increased wages, etc.; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Steel mill workers (bar 
mill), Sydney, N.S.... 1 100 200 |Commenced Feb. 22; for wages per ton 
instead of per day; terminated Feb. 23 
pending negotiations; indefinite. t 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways— 
Labourers (snow shovel- 
lers), Brockville, Ont.. 1 80 60 |Commenced Feb. 23; for increase in wages; 
terminated Feb. 23; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employer. 


wein this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


tA second stoppage was reported, from Feb. 23 to March 6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. The annual review containing a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries is on pages 275 to 281 of this 
issue. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette publishes 
statistics dealing with all strikes and gives 
some details in regard to the more important 
ones. These details which are published after 
investigation, do not always agree with the 
information given earlier in the press. 

The number of strikes which began during 
January was 57 and 8 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
65 during the month, involving 22,600 workers 
with a resultant time loss of 81,000 man work- 
ing days. 

Of the 57 disputes which began during Janu- 
ary, six arose out of demands for increases in 
wages and 18 were over other wage questions; 
two were over questions of working hours, 12 
were over questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons, 15 arose 
out of other questions affecting working con- 
ditions and four were over questions of trade 
union principles. 

Final settlements reached during January 
numbered 48. Of these, 10 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 24 were settled in 
favour of the employers and 14 resulted in 
compromises. In the case of seven other dis- 
putes work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The largest strike reported to the Ministry 
of Labour during January was one which in- 
volved 5,800 colliery workers at several col- 
lieries in Glamorganshire who refused to work 
with non-unionists. The strike commenced 
on January 23; work was resumed on Janu- 
ary 25 when the non-unionists joined the 
union. 

At Coventry, 5,000 employees of a firm 
manufacturing aeroplane and motor engines 
struck on January 31 in protest against the 
employment of juveniles on work claimed by 
adults. Work was resumed on February 2 on 
conditions existing prior to the stoppage. 

At Deal, Kent, 710 coal mine workers ceased 
work on January 4 in protest against the sus- 
pension of one shift of 12 workers who had 
left the pit without authority. About 600 
workers were indirectly affected. Work was 
resumed the same day on the advice of the 
strikers’ union. 
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At Granton, Newhaven and Leith on the 
Firth of Forth, officers and crews of fishing 
trawlers together with shore staffs, number- 
ing in all 600, ceased work on January 4 as 
the result of a dispute concerning the basis of 
net takings for the purpose of determining 
bonus payments. About 200 workers were in- 
directly affected. No settlement has yet been 
reported. 

A strike of 679 workers in a rubber tire fac- 
tory at Inchinnan, Renfrew, began on Janu- 
ary 12 as a result of dissatisfaction with new 
piecework rates for certain work. Increases 
were conceded and work was resumed on 
January 14. 

Objection to the appointment of a foreman 
led to a strike of 564 skilled and semi-skilled 
employees of an aircraft factory at Dumbar- 
ton, near Glasgow on January 25. Work was 
resumed the following day without change in 
conditions. 

Belgium 


The monthly labour review of Belgium re- 
ports five strikes as having begun during De- 
cember. These strikes which were all termin- 
ated before the end of the month involved 
1,426 workers and resulted in a time loss of 
1,676 man-working days. Of the settlements, 
two were in favour of the workers, two in 
favour of the employers and one resulted in a 
compromise. 

United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in Decem- 
ber, 1938, which as the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics points out, are based on “ scattered 
information from newspaper and other sources 
and are subject to revision as more definite 
reports are received” show 155 strikes as be- 
ginning during the month, which with 120 
unterminated at the end of November made 
a total of 275 in progress during the month. 
The number of workers involved in these 
disputes was 60,000 with a resultant time 
loss of 550,000 man working days. The com- 
parable figures for the previous month, which 
have been partially revised but are not final, 
show that there were 303 strikes in progress 
involving about 70,000 workers with a result- 
ant time loss of 600,000 man working days. 

On February 1, members of the Building 
Service Employees International Union em- 
ployed in the garment trade district of New 
York went on strike demanding a forty-hour 
week and an increase of 15 per cent in wages. 
The number of men on strike was variously 
reported but appears to have been about 
6.700. As a result about 100,000 workers in 
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the clothing industry were unable to work. 
In an effort to effect a settlement the mayor 
called a conference between representatives 
of the union and the Midtown and Penn 
Zone Realty Owners Association against which 
organization the strike had been called. On 
February 3, both sides accepted the mayor’s 
plan which called for a wage increase of $1 
per week and a reduction of one hour in the 
48 hour working week, with a further reduction 
of one hour and a re-opening of wage nego- 
tiations after eighteen months. Work was 
resumed on February 4. 

A factional dispute among members of 
Plymouth Loeal 51 of the United Automobile 


Workers caused a strike of 23,000 employees of 
an automobile plant at Detroit on February 
23. Those who ceased work were in favour of 
retaining their affiliation with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations while they claimed 
that the company was dealing with an op- 
posing faction. At the request of the official 
who is recognized as acting-president of the 
United Automobile Workers by the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations the strikers re- 
turned to work on February 24, pending an 
election to be held under the auspices of the 
National Labour Relations Board, to decide 
who shall represent them. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of two cases 
settled recently by the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier 
decisions were outlined in the Lasour GazerTTs, 
November, 1938, page 1213, and in previous 
issues, and the sixth report of the proceedings 
of the Board covering the period from Octo- 
ber 1, 1983 to September 30, 1936 was issued 
as a supplement to the February, 1937, issue 
of the Lasour Gazerrs. 

The Board was established under voluntary 
agreement concluded in 1918, between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
It has power to determine all differences aris- 
ing between the railway companies and the 
members of any of the six railway brother- 
hoods “including the interpretation of wage 
schedules of agreements having due regard to 
the rights of the several classes of employees 
and of the railways respectively”. 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following rail- 
way brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers; and the Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance-of-Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 470—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers 


This case concerned a dispute relative to 
the filling of the position of agent at Point 
Edward, Ontario. It was stated by the em- 
ployees that in Ocotber, 1937, the agent at 


Sarnia retired and the agent at Point Ed- 
ward was moved to the Sarnia agency and 
given jurisdiction over the agency at Point 
Edward as well as Sarnia, this action being 
taken by the Railways without notifying the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers’ Committee. 
Since that time it was stated that the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers has been endeavouring 
to have the agency at Point Edward bulletined 
and filled, but the Railways’ management has 
declined to do so. 

The employees contended that the agency 
at Point Edward had not been discontinued, 
as the work of selling tickets and supervising 
train movements was still being carried on 
with the exception of the accounting which 
was being done at Sarnia, and also that the 
greater part of the business at Point Edward 
which was formerly done through the agent 
was being carried on through the chief clerk. 
The employees therefore requested that the 
vacancy for an agent at Point Edward, “a 
schedule position”, be properly bulletined to 
the telegraphers located in that promotion 
district (No. 11) and assigned to the senior 
qualified applicant. 

The ‘Railways stated that the agent at Sarnia 
and the agent at Point Edward are included 
in the wage scale of the telegraphers’ schedule 
and designated as supervisory agents and are 
open to bid by telegraphers holding seniority 
in Seniority and Promotion District No. d1. 

It was also stated by the Railways that the 
volume of local freight handled at Point 
Edward was negligible and that the only 
reason for maintaining a freight office and 
shed was due to the interchange of traffic with 
boats during the navigation season. 

The Railways therefore contended that 
present day conditions did not warrant the 
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employment of an agent at Sarnia and an 
agent at Point Edward and requested that the 
claim of the employees be denied. 

In its decision the Board stated that the 
letter and spirit of the agreement had not 
been complied with in abolishing the position 
of agent. The Board therefore recommended 
that “In all the circumstances, and without 
prejudice to the Company’s right to close 
stations, the position of agent at Point Edward 
should be bulletined, and in view of the 
material changes in conditions that have oc- 
curred since the position was first established 
the parties should confer together with a view 
to making such adjustment as the changes in 
conditions may justify”. . 


Case No. 471—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (Western Lines) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


This dispute was relative to the question of 
compensation payable to road crews required 
to perform yard service only, no road service 
being involved either before commencing or 
upon completion of such yard service. 


In a joint statement of facts it was declared 
that an unassigned freight crew consisting of a 
conductor and two trainmen were called upon 
to perform switching duties in Kerrobert Yard 
and were paid for a minimum day at through 
freight rates for the service performed. <A 
claim for the payment of these men at yard 
rates was made but was declined by the 
Company. 

The employees contended that as this road 
crew was used exclusively in yard switching 
service, no road service having been per- 
formed, such work should be compensated in 
accordance with yard service rates and con- 
ditions. 

The Company maintained that “there is no 
provision in its contracts with either the Order 
of Railway Conductors or the Brotherhood of 
‘Railroad Trainmen requiring it to pay yard 
rates to a road crew for switching done within 
a terminal. There are, however, several 
clauses providing that road crews will be paid 
road rates for work done within terminal 
limits”. The Company therefore contended 
that the claim of the employees was not 
justified 

Representatives of both the employees and 
the Company appeared before the Board on 
different occasions and presented additional 
oral and written evidence in support of their 
respective contentions. 

The Board’s decision sustained the claim of 
the employees. 
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Industrial Labour in India 


The International Labour Office has recently 
issued a report entitled “Industrial Labour in 
India” (Studies and Reports Series A, Indus- 
trial Relations), which is a survey of indus- 
trial labour in those provinces of that great 
country which make up what is known as 
“British India.” 

In preparing this volume, the International 
Labour Office has drawn very largely on the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India (the Whitley Commission), which 
was issued in 1931; this Report, together with 
the volumes of evidence given before the 
Commission, represents the results of what was 
probably the most thorough investigation into 
industrial conditions that has ever been made 
in one country. Although there have been 
important changes in the industrial situation 
in India since the Report was issued—changes 
which have been due in no small measure to 
the recommendations of the Commission—the 
Report remains, and will no doubt long re- 
main, the principal source of information about 
conditions of labour in India, as well as of 
suggestions for reform. Many other sources 
of information have been tapped, and the most 
recent statistical and other data have, as far 
as possible, been included. 


The report of the International Labour 
Office is divided into ten chapters, the first 
being explanatory of the geographical, social 
and political setting of the problems of in- 
dustrial labour in India, while the others deal 
successively with the nature and extent of in- 
dustrial employment, labour legislation, in- 
dustrial relations, employment and unemploy- 
ment, health and safety hours of work, wages, 
standard of living, and housing and welfare. 


Service Dividend for Employees of Imperial 


Tobacco Co., Ltd. 


According to a recent announcement made 
by the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, 
Limited, approximately 4,000 of its employees 
will receive a service dividend amounting to 
about $220,000, representing 54 per cent of 
wages earned during 1938. It was stated that 
the payment of this service dividend brought 
the total amount of such dividends paid to 
$840,000. 


Employees of the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany also benefit through group insurance, a 
sick benefit plan, a pension fund, and a week’s 
annual vacation with pay for factory workers. 
(For vacation plan see Lasour Gazerrs, April 
1937, page 423). 
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PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMMES OF LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS 


a HE February issue of the Lasour Gazerts 
(page 166) contained summaries of the 
programmes of proposed labour legislation 
presented to their respective provincial govern- 
ments by the Saskatchewan Provincial Execu- 
tive of the Trades and Labour Congress, and 
the Manitoba Executive Committee of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, Legislative Com- 
mittees of the Winnipeg Trades and Labour 
Council, and the Railway ‘Transportation 
Brotherhoods. 


Reviews are presented herewith of the sub- 
missions made by the Alberta Federation of 
Labour, the New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour, and the Joint Legislative Committee 
of the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
the Ontario Executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, the Confederation of Catho- 
lic Workers and the Provincial Federation of 
Labour of Quebec. 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


On January 19, the Alberta Federation of 
Labour presented a brief of proposed labour 
legislation to the Alberta government. 

Dealing with the problem of unemployment, 
the memorandum referred to the practice in 
certain sections of the province of finger-print- 
ing unemployed persons. It was demanded 
that this practice cease and that such finger 
prints as have been taken be immediately 
destroyed. 

The memorandum expressed the delegation’s 
opinion that unemployment “can and should 
be, materially reduced through the under- 
taking of large scale public works programmes 
under trade union rates of wages.” It was 
suggested that work-creating projects such as 
extension and improvement of highways, 
erection and repairs to public buildings, slum 
clearance, and reforestation and conservation 
work programmes be adopted. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Referring to the endorsement of a plan of 
national unemployment insurance by the na- 
tional and _ provincial organizations of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, the delegation’s 
memorandum urged the provincial govern- 
ment to “enact the necessary legislation to 
give the workers of this province protection 
which such insurance scheme would afford.” 


Relief Rates and Labour 


The opinion was expressed that relief scales 
were inadequate and should be materially in- 
creased. Opposition was also registered against 
the “common practice of replacing civic em- 
ployees by relief labour” and of “government 
officials offering the service of relief labour to 
do work which would ordinarily be done 
through regularly employed workmen at trade 
union rates of wages; also to the forced labour 
feature of the so-called Farm Labour Scheme, 
and the ridiculously low wages forced upon 
this class of worker.” 


Hours of Labour 


It was suggested that in order to set an 
example, the government should reduce the 
hours of labour in all public institutions and 
undertakings and that at the forthcoming 
session, legislation should be enacted providing 
for a 40-hour maximum work-week, “and that 
since present day wages only allow for the 
bare necessities of life” no reduction in wages 
should take place. 

The memorandum registered the protest of 
the hotel and restaurant employees’ organiz- 
ation to the practice of the “split shift” sys- 
tem. Legislation was requested guaranteeing 
an eight-hour day to all hospital employees 
and nurses in the province. 


Minimum Wages 


A minimum wage rate of 55 cents per hour 
or at least $100 a month was requested, toge- 
ther with a revision and survey of the Female 
Minimum Wage Act as applying to hotels and 
restaurants. 

The memorandum recorded the delegation’s 
objection against the practice of making de- 
ductions for employees’ meals in the catering 
industry and urged: That all uniforms should 
be supplied and laundered by the employer; 
that minimum wages should be at least $14 
per week including meals in all first class 
hotels and restaurants, and $11 per week, in- 
cluding meals, in second class establishments; 
that extra waitresses should be paid a mini- 
mum of 35 cents per hour with meals; and 
that each “call shift” should consist of 4 hours 
straight and should not be broken up into 
separate shifts. 


Department of Labour 


The delegation reiterated its request that 
the government establish a Department of 
Labour and urged upon the government “the 
need and necessity of such a department.” It 
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was also requested that the Federation be 
represented upon all Boards dealing with mat- 
ters “affecting wages, hours, enforcements and 
all such matters as are of vital importance to 
the worker.” 

It was suggested that habitual violators of 
the minimum wage laws be refused a licence 
to carry on business in the province. 


Mothers’ 


Believing that an increase in mothers’ allow- 
ances was absolutely necessary, it was sug- 
gested that provisions must be made for the 
raising of the age limit under which children 
are eligible for allowance to 19 years pro- 
viding they attend school. It was asked that 
deserted wives, mothers with invalid husbands 
and all mothers whether with one or more 
children, be included under the Act. 


Allowances 


Old Age Pensions 


The assistance of the provincial government 
was sought in having the Old Age Pensions 
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Act so amended as to provide that it shall 
become a retirement scheme to those 55 years 
of age and over who withdraw from industry 
and commerce; that the minimum of such 
pensicns be $60 per month and that no deduc- 
tion be made from allowances so fixed where 
a recipient’s income is less than $1,000 per 
annum. 
Other Requests 


Other proposed legislation included: Enact- 
ment of legislation providing at least two 
weeks vacation with pay for all workers in 
industry and commerce; amending the Gar- 
nishee Act to provide that a person shall be 
allowed to retain $100 per month of his wages; 
setting up an independent Civil Service Com- 
mission; making it compulsory for an em- 
ployer to recognize and negotiate and bargain 
collectively with a union and representative of 
such unions which represent at least 51 per 
cent of the workers; changes in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act; health; education; 
etc. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour and Joint Legislative Committee of 
the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


On February 1, 1939, the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour and the New Brunswick 
Joint Legislative Committee of the Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods presented their 
legislative requests to the government of the 
province. Their memorandum complimented 
the provincial government on the labour legis- 
lation enacted at the last session of the New 
Brunswick legislature, particular reference be- 
ing made to the Labour and Industrial Rela- 
tions Act, the Mining Act, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and the Forest Operations 
Commission Act. 


Department of Labour 


The government was again urged to estab- 
lish “a proper Department of Labour with 
a Minister and a Deputy Minister at its head 
to take over the administration of the various 
labour and social acts now on the Statutes 
and those that may be passed' in the future, 
and to have general supervision of matters 
pertaining to labour and industrial activities.” 


Nationalization of Social and Labour 
Legislation and the B. N. A. Act 


Expressing the opinion that experience had 
“»yroven conclusively that the lack of uni- 
formity in social and labour legislation of the 
provinces has prevented the full enjoyment 
of the provisions of laws in the provinces 
where this type of legislation is in force, and 
has denied to others the rights and privileges 


which they should be enjoying in certain prov- 
inces which have been backward in adopting 
advanced social legislation,” it was stated that 
such legislation should be Dominion wide in 
scope, and it was urged that the provincial 
government pass enabling legislation which 
would make it possible for the Dominion 
Parliament to enact such legislation which 
would be effective in all provinces. 


Amendments to the British North America 
Act were suggested on the following basis: 


(a) To broaden the scope and legislative com- 
petence of the Federal Government empodwer- 
petence of the Federal Government empower- 
terest and welfare of the people of Canada as 
a whole; and particularly to enable it to imple- 
ment by legislation the several draft conven- 
tions and recommendations of the International 
Labour Conferences of the League of Nations. 

(b) To empower the Federal Government to 
deal effectively with the regulation of all trans- 
port agencies as works for the general advantage 
of Canada. 

(ec) To permit Federal control over industrial 
and commercial activities essential to ensuring 
the adoption and observance of proper working 
conditions and living standards and the elimina- 
tion of unfair and unnecessary competition be- 
tween provinces. 

(d) Restrict the powers of the Senate to veto 
any bill passed by the House of Commons more 
than twice; this being in harmony with the 
present practice of the British Parliament. 

(e) Abolish appeals to the Privy Council. 


Labour and Industrial Relations Act 


Two major changes in the Labour and In- 
dustrial Relations Act were requested. One 
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of these was the inclusion of employees of the 
Crown in the benefits of the Act, as it was con- 
sidered “unfair and unjust, and possibly un- 
constitutional,” to deprive certain citizens of 
rights “recognized as lawful for others.” 


It was declared that experience gained since 
the enactment of the legislation had shown 
that Part 2 of the Act was not giving the de- 
sired objectives. In this connection it was 
claimed that this Part of the Act did not go 
far enough in providing for collective bargain- 
ing between employers and employees; and 
secondly that Section 9 was considered to be 
too all inclusive to the extent that it was 
feared that it interfered with employers and 
employees consummating certain working agree- 
ments. The memorandum then specifically 
detailed the desired changes. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The memorandum urged the implementation 
of certain requests made on other occasions 
for amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Failing this it was suggested 
that a committee or commission be appointed 
“to consider and recommend to the govern- 
ment amendments to the Act, which will bring 
it into line with similar legislation in Canada.” 


Industrial Standards Act 


It was “urgently requested” that the gov- 
ernment enact legislation at the forthcoming 
session of the legislature similar to the In- 
dustrial Standards Acts in Alberta and Ontario. 


Proposed New Brunswick Labour Act 


Referring to protests made from various 
parts of the province during the last several 
years against contractors and other employers 
bringing workers into the province to perform 
work which could have been done by resident 
labour, it was requested that legislative protec- 


Trades and Labour 


The legislative recommendations of the 
Trades and Labour Congress were submitted 
to the Ontario government on February 14, 
the delegation of approximately 60 members 
being headed by Mr. R. J. Tallon, acting presi- 
dent. 

Employment and Unemployment 


* Emphasizing that unemployment continued 
to be the most pressing problem, the Congress 
recommended the undertaking of essential 
public works and that steps be taken to make 
possible the application of the federal Muni- 
cipal Improvements Act. Pointing out that 
the Dominion housing legislation “is contin- 


tion be given to workers similar to that pro- 
vided in Nova Scotia by law. The memor- 
andum contained an outline of a proposed 
“New Brunswick Labour Act.” 


Hours of Labour 


In order that the benefits of the shorter 
work-day and work-week might accrue to all 
concerned and more evenly distribute the prod- 
ucts of labour, the government was urged to 
“consider the passage of an act establishing 
a@ universal six-hour work-day and five-day 
work-week, with no reduction in the daily or 
weekly remuneration, as any reduction in this 
would defeat the primary object, that of pro- 
viding employment and purchasing power so 
that, that which is produced may be con- 
sumed.” 

Railway Unification 


The memorandum recorded the opposition 
of organized labour in New Brunswick to 
“all proposals for amalgamation of our two 
great Canadian railway systems for several 
reasons, most important of which is the disas- 
trous effect such amalgamation must have 
upon employment in this province.” 


Other Requests 


Additional legislative proposals and requests 
dealt with such subjects as: Regulation of 
highway transport; proclamation of certain 
legislation passed but not in force such as the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act, the Children’s Pro- 
tection Act, and the Minimum Wage Act for 
Women and Girls, the Electrical Energy Act, 
the Factories Act and the Stationary Engineers 
and Steam Boiler Act. Other requests referred 
to highway traffic rules; protection of high- 
way crossings; stationary engineers’ iicences; 
free school books; state hospitalization and 
medicine; Housing Commission Act; provin- 
cial civil service; examination and licensing 
of motion picture machine operators, etc. 


Congress of Canada 


unemployment included: Promotion of the 
provincial authorities,’ it was urged that the 
provincial government take the necessary steps 
to permit of full advantage being taken of 
the provisions of the Dominion Act. 


As a means of encouraging home building, 
reduction of interest rates on public debt and 
private mortgages was recommended. Other 
recommended measures in the amelioration of 
unemployment included: promotion of the 
tourist trade by the extension and moderniza- 
tion of highways; land clearance for agricul- 
tural purposes; reforestation and conservation; 
extension of the facilities of the Employment 
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Service with financial assistance to permit 
workers “securing and reaching jobs at dis- 
tant points” etc. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Reiterating its contention that unemploy- 
ment insurance is a national responsibility, the 
memorandum referred to the action of the 
Niagara Falls convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress in this direction and quoted 
the following section: 

“ We trust the Ontario Government’s policy 
of co-operation with the Federal Government 
in this matter will.be continued so as to make 
immediately possible the enactment of this 
very necessary and long overdue social re- 
form.” 


Moratorium and Debt Adjustment 


The memorandum again directed attention 
“to the position of those who, through con- 
tinued unemployment or under-employment, 
are unable to meet obligations in respect to 
their homes,” and reiterated the organization’s 
request for continuance of existing moratorium 
legislation. It was also suggested that “in 
cases where foreclosure is threatened the gov- 
ernment assume the mortgage at a rate of 
interest and under terms within the resources 
of the home owner.” Legislation permitting 
municipalities to consolidate tax arrears and 
accept payment over a period of years was 
also recommended. 


Right to Organize 


In again seeking the enactment of legisla- 
tion to guarantee to workers the legal right 
to join trade unions of their own choice for 


the purpose of collective bargaining, the 
memorandum commended the Hon. N. O. 
Hipel, Ontario Minister of Labour, “for 


making public authentic information as to the 
deplorably low wages received by many work- 
ers throughout the province.” But it con- 
sidered that any government efforts to correct 
this condition “are weakened or made futile 
unless supported by strong trade union organi- 
zation.” The memorandum observed: 


“Experience gained through the operation 
of existing Minimum Wage legislation, the 


Fair Wage Act, Industrial Standards Act, etc., 


has proven this beyond doubt. Knowing this 
to be the case, many employers have sought 
to prevent unionization of their employees by 
espionage, ‘yellow dog’ contracts, discharge 
and threats of discharge and similar ruthless 
methods. We therefore again most strongly 
urge enactment of legislation which will pro- 
tect wage earners against such practices and 
free them to better their conditions through 
trade union organization.” 


Injunction Interference With Peaceful 
Picketing 


The Trades and Labour Congress again 
called attention “to the injustice of restrain- 
ing peaceful picketing by the securing of 
injunctions during industrial disputes,’ and 
asked that the right of workers “to law- 
fully picket during strikes” be sustained “ free 
from undue interference by the courts.” 


Hours of Labour 


Dealing with reduction in working hours, the 
memorandum stated in part as follows: 

“The regulation of hours of labour is, by 
decision of the Privy Council, a matter to be 
dealt with by provincial authority. We there- 
fore again urge that existing legislation such 
as the Factories, Shops, and Office Buildings 
Act, the Fair Wage Act and the Minimum 
Wage Act, be used to their fullest extent and 
amended where necessary to bring about a 
reduction in the hours of work with the ul- 
timate objective of establishing a 6-hour 5- 
day week for all workers, these reductions to 
be made without lowering of the aggregate 
earnings of the workers concerned, in order 
that this may result in an increase in con- 
sumers’ purchasing power and thus give the 
necessary impetus to industrial activities. 


Industrial Standards Act 


In connection with the Ontario Industrial 
Standards Act, the views of the Congress as 
expressed in the memorandum were as fol- 
lows: 

“The objects of the Industrial Standards 
Act are being largely frustrated by its admin- 
istration. There is general complaint with 
regard to undue delay in the establishment of 
codes, following hearings as provided by the 
Act, and dissatisfaction with many other 
phases of administration, many of which have 
been dealt with directly by representatives of 
organizations involved. As a result of dis- 
cussion of this matter at our last convention, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted asking for 
an immediate and complete change in the 
present personnel of the Labour and Industry 
Board and that the new appointees include a 
representative of labour.” 


Minimum Wages 


After stating that the prevalent opinion is 
that adult skilled and semi-skilled male 
labour “are better protected through trade 
union organization and collective agreements,” 
the Trades and Labour Congress executive 
reiterated the following requests: 

“For increased effort in enforcing minimum 
wage legislation in so far as it affects women, 
girls and boys under 19 years of age where 
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the latter are not already covered by trade 
union agreement or the Apprenticeship Act; 
that workers seeking the aid of the Minimum 
Wage Board be accorded adequate legal pro- 
tection and guaranteed all back wages due 
them without having to go to court to obtain 
same; that establishments on the outskirts of 
industrial centres be brought within the appli- 
cation of the Act; that domestic help be 
brought within the scope of the Act, and 
finally, that organized labour be given direct 
representation on the Board administering this 
legislation.” ; 
Factories Act 


Amendments to this Act were requested to 
restrict hours of labour “so as to conform 
with present day requirements for a shorter 
work week;” to bring hotels and restaurants 
under the Act, and to empower the Minister 
of Labour to order closing of polishing, 
buffing and plating departments of any estab- 
lishment violating Section 48 of the Act. 


Highways Act 


Based on convention decisions, the Con- 
gress asked that action be taken to reduce 
and strictly regulate the hours of labour of 
operators of trucks and buses using the high- 
ways; that such vehicles be equipped with 
the most modern type of sander; that in cases 
where trailers are used, an extra man be 
carried on the rear of such trailers; that bump- 
ers of trucks and trailers be of uniform design 
and regulation height from the pavement; that 
trucks and trailers shall not be used for the 
transportation of human beings and further, 
that heavier taxation should be paid for such 
motor vehicles with a special tax on trailers. 


It was further urged that a portion of the 
revenue received from motor vehicle fees and 
gasoline taxes be returned to the municipali- 
ties based on the number of licensed vehicles 
in their respective jurisdictions. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


In regard to workmen’s compensation, the 
memorandum declared: 


“We contend that there is no justifiable 
reason why workers becoming incapacitated 
while following their employment, either by 
accident or industrial disease, should be paid 
compensation in lesser amount than they re- 
ceived for the employment which has been 
responsible for the incapacity. We _ there- 
fore reiterate requests that the rate of com- 


pensation be increased from 66% per cent to’ 


100 per cent of earnings at the time of the 
incapacity, and that all diseases attributable to 
employment be brought within the scope of 
the Act. 


“Changes are sought in the Act whereby 
three stages of the development of silicosis 
would be defined and compensation, except for 
the last stage (for which full compensation for 
life be given), paid either by lump sum or in 
monthly payments at the option of the 
worker; that tuberculosis contracted through 
employment in mines be made compensable, 
and medical reports as to physical condition 
be made available to miners.” 

Among other requested amendments to the 
Act were: Payment to window cleaners; 
inclusion of all restaurant workers; that it 
be made compulsory for all institutions and 
public service bodies to insure their 
employees under the Act; that provision of 
artificial limbs, etc., be extended for such 
periods as may be necessary; and rigid en- 
forcement of provisions relating to first-aid 
equipment, etc. 


Old Age Pensions 


While declaring itself in favour of admini- 
stration and control by federal authority, the 


Trades and Labour Congress sought pro- 
vincial co-operation in obtaining certain 
changes in the Old Age Pensions Act, viz.: 


That the Act be made into a retirement scheme 
with benefits to all who withdraw from in- 
dustry or commerce at the age of 60 years; 
that no deduction in the amount of benefits 
be made where the recipient’s annual income 
is less than $1,000; that the present scale of 
pensions be substantially increased; and that 
the clauses respecting provincial residence 
qualifications and the signing over of property 
be eliminated. 

Requested changes within the provincial 
sphere included: Representation of organized 
labour on the Pensions Commission, and dis- 
continuance of the practice of reducing bene- 
fits in cases where the pensioner resides with 
a member of his family or where two pen- 
sloners live together. 

The Congress also considered that “in many 
cases undue stress is placed on provision of 
the Parents Maintenance Act in the granting 
of pensions as this prevents many children 
adequately providing for themselves and their 
dependents.” 

Health Services 


Advocating a national health insurance pro- 
gram the Trades and Labour Congress ex- 
pressed itself as follows:— 

“Enactment of legislation providing for 
health insurance on a national basis has been 
consistently advocated by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada for many years 
and we reiterate our request for the co-oper- 
ation of your government in establishing such 
a scheme in Canada in order that every 
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citizen may be ensured full benefits of cura- 
tive and preventive care, etc.” 


The Congress also asked that medical ser- 
vices for workers in lumber camps be placed 
under government control, and administered 
either through the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board or some similar body, “in order to 
ensure the fullest protection to the workers 
subscribing the funds for such purpose.” 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations contained in the 


memorandum included:— 


Increasing property exemption in mothers’ 
allowances cases from $2,500 to $5,000. 

Prohibition of the operation of one-man street 
cars and buses. 

Operation of all steam heating and power 
plants in public buildings by a certified engineer. 

Adoption of safety code of the Canadian 


Engineering Standards Association in the 
instalation: of all elevators. 
Enactment of legislation establishing the 


eight-hour day for permanent municipal fire 
departments. 

Amendment of the Cinematograph Act to pro- 
vide for regulations governing apprentices in 
respect to age, period of training and ex- 
amination. 


Installation of sprinkler systems in hotels, 
hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged, 
apartments, etc. 

Permission to carry liquor advertising in 
magazines and newspapers published within the 
province. 

Appointment of a labour representative on 
all public boards or commissions established by 
the Government where the interests of workers 
are particularly concerned. 

Establishing of regulations governing the use 
of poisonous materials in industrial processes 
and sand blasting operations. 

Upward revision of court witness fees. 

Legislation providing for compulsory bond- 
ing of lawyers, notaries and others handling 
trust funds. 

Provision for the maintenance of competent 
life guards at bathing beaches. 

Provision of free text books to all school 
pupils. 

Regulations covering operation of power 
paper cutting machines used in printing plants, 


c. 

Substitution of physical training for cadet 
training in schools of the Province. 

Amendment of the Mechanic’s Lien Act to 
give workers fullest protection and facilitate 
collection of wages as a first charge against 
property. 

Establishment of uniform building, and 
plumbing and steamfitting standards through- 
out the province. 

Legislation to ensure adequate superannuation 
protection to municipal employees. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


The Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada placed before the Quebec Government 
on February 1 its recommendations for legis- 
lation. They included amendments in the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Act, Fair Wage 
Act, Professional Syndicates Act and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, the enactment of 
legislation setting up a Provincial Economic 
Council or a Superior Labour Council, pro- 
hibiting dismissal from employment on the 
ground of union activity and providing, in 
case a labour court is created, for compulsory 
arbitration of disputes arising over the renewal 
of any collective agreement or involving public 
employees such as municipal fire department 
employees who are not conceded the right to 
strike. Amendments were requested also in 
the Electricians and Electrical Installations 
Act and in the Pipe Mechanics Act, in the 
former Act to make the regulations more 
stringent and to distinguish between  elec- 
tricians employed in the building industry and 
others and to extend the latter statute to 
municipalities with a population of 5,000 or 
more. It was suggested that’ both statutes 
should be amended to permit the employment 
of one apprentice to every three journeymen. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act 


As regards the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act, it was requested that the Con- 


federation should be given opportunity to 
express its views before the Public Bills Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly if amend- 
ments to the Act were considered at the 
present session. 

Specific amendments to certain sections were 
suggested by the Confederation as follows: 


(1) that the definition of a “professional 
employer” as “an employer who habitually 
has employees in his employ for any kind 
of work which is the object of an agreement” 
should be amended by adding the words 
“whether said employer is or is not @ con- 
tractor, manufacturer or merchant in that 
kind of work”; (2) that the power given to 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to repeal 
an Order making an agreement binding on all 
persons in the industry concerned should be 
exercised only after consultation with the 
parties to the agreement; (3) that the Act 
should declare expressly that the provisions of 
an agreement which may be made obligatory 
include those fixing minimum prices for ser- 
vices to customers, provided such provisions 
are considered necessary to enable the wages 
fixed by the agreement to be paid; (4) that 
a clause should be inserted declaring all Pro- 
vincial Government works, or works carried 
on by third parties, to be subject to the agree- 
ment governing the industry concerned and 
a schedule of wages based on the rates fixed 
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in the agreement for the locality where the 
work is carried on should be included in gov- 
ernment contracts, that the Department of 
Labour should enforce this provision and that 
where there is no collective agreement under 
the Act, the rates set out in the contract 
should be the prevailing rates in the district; 
(5) that the clause requiring the parties to an 
agreement made obligatory to form a joint 
committee to enforce it should be clarified by 
declaring expressly that it is the parties sign- 
ing the agreement who have this authority and 
that the committee has power to ensure the 
carrying out of the order in council making 
the agreement binding “notwithstanding inter- 
pretations to the contrary considered as fol- 
lowing the spirit or letter of any provision of 
the Civil Code”; (6) that the joint commit- 
tee enforcing the agreement should be em- 
powered to take action, on behalf of the 
workmen employed on the construction of 
any building, against the owner of the building 
in case the contractor becomes insolvent. (The 
Confederation suggested, however, that this 
particular amendment might be inserted in 
the section of the Civil Code giving the 
workmen, suppliers of material, etc., pre- 
ferred claims against a building); (7) that 
the inspectors of the joint committees be 
given wider powers in order to enable them 
to obtain evidence; (8) that any employer 
or any journeyman working on his own as 
well as a “professional employer” be re- 
quired to keep posted a copy of the scale 
of wages applying to the work; (9) that the 
levy on the workers’ wages to furnish part 
of the funds to pay the expenses of the joint 
committees be based on the wage of the 
lowest paid worker excluding apprentices; 
(10) that the joint committee be authorized 
to require certificates of competency from 
workers governed by an agreement in every 
municipality within the district instead of in 
any municipality with a population of over 
5,000; (11) that the maximum fee for an 
examination for a certificate of competency 
be $5 instead of $2; (12) that an association 
of employees permitted by the joint commit- 
tee, subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to issue certificates of 
competency be required to charge not less 
than the fee fixed by the committees; (18) 
that a clause be added permitting an em- 
ployer or association of employers to include 
a clause providing for a closed union shop in 
a collective agreement which has been regis- 
tered with the Minister of Labour in accord- 
ance with the Professional Syndicates Act; 
(14) that to the clause prohibiting the dis- 
missal of a workman because he has made a 
complaint respecting an agreement, a by-law 
of the joint committee or a violation: of 


the Act or because he has testified in any 
action taken under the Act be added the 
words “even if there are concomitant 
reasons”; (15) that the clause declaring an 
employer liable to a fine for hindering a 
joint committee in its work be broadened to: 
apply to any person obstructing the commit- 
tee; (16) that in the penalty for violating 
the wage-rate by granting or accepting any 
rebate, distinction be made between an em- 
ployer and workman so as to make any such 
employer liable to a fine ranging from $10 
to $25 and costs for each employee involved 
in the offence and to make an employee 
liable to a fine ranging from $5 to $25 and 
costs for the first offence and to $25 and costs. 
for the second or any subsequent offence. 

The Confederation recommended also that 
such organizations as shop committees and 
company unions be declared unlawful and 
that the Government should refuse to make 
binding a collective agreement signed by 
any such organization when it is shown after 
investigation that the employers or their 
officials were active in forming the associa- 
tions; that the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act should be incorporated in the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act; that a similar section 
to that of the Fair Wage Act providing that 
any informer’s name must be kept secret 
should be added to the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act; and that the legal fees of a 
joint committee enforcing an agreement be 
taxable in the same way as other costs when 
the committee is successful in a suit. 

The Government was requested to revise 
the Orders in Council making binding the 
agreements in the building industry in Mont- 
real and Three Rivers so as not to exempt 
contracts for repairs amounting to $2,000 or 
less and to consider in future only the peti- 
tions made by the parties signing the agree- 
ment in these two districts. The voluntary 
agreements in these towns covered contracts 
for repair work below $2,000 but the Order 
in Council extending the agreements and 
making them binding on the whole industry 
exempted such work. 


Fair Wage Act 


In the matter of the Fair Wage Act, the 
Confederation requested that, in forming a 
conciliation committee to advise the Fair 
Wage Board on the minimum rates to be fixed 
in any industry, the labour representative 
should be selected by incorporated unions 
where such unions existed, that is by unions 
registered under the Professional Syndicates 
Act; that any change in or repeal of a fair 
wage order should be made only if, after con- 
sultation with the parties concerned, it was- 
shown, to the satisfaction of the Fair Wage 
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Board, that conditions in the industry had 
changed since the first order was issued; that 
it be prohibited for an employer to change 
the rate of wages or working conditions of his 
employees while a fair wage Order is being 
prepared unless such change is to the advan- 
tage of the workmen. 


Certain changes were requested in Wage 
Order No. 4 which applied to all industrial 
and commercial undertakings, schools and 
public corporations in the cities and 
towns of the province (Lasour Gazerrn, May 
1938, p. 512). It was recommended that the 
Order should provide that workmen with 
longer service to their credit should be given 
preference over others with due regard to 
their respective qualifications; that overtime 
should be paid at the rate of time and one- 
half as required in the Order but should be 
based on the workmen’s regular wage and not 
on the minimum wage fixed in the Order as 
stipulated at present; that a workman who is 
expected to present himself daily for work 
and who has not been informed that there 
will be no work should be paid for at least 
three hours’ work even if he has performed 
no work instead of requiring, as at present, 
an employer to pay a workman who works 
less than a regular day for at least three 
hours; that, in spite of applications to the 
contrary by certain municipalities, the Order 
continue to apply to municipal employees 
other than those employed intermittently for 
casual work or those employed by municipali- 
ties other than cities and towns. It was 
recommended also that the Act be amended 
to forbid the Fair Wage Board to suspend 
the application of certain provisions of Order 
4 pending the issuance of a new Order applying 
to any industry and that the Board be required 
to give notice in the Quebec Official Gazette 
of all exemptions from any of its Orders. 


The Government was requested not to ap- 
prove any Order fixing hourly rates at less 
than 35 cents in Montreal, 33 in Quebec City 
and 30 in other places except in the case of 
workers under 18 years of age. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


As to the Professional Syndicates Act, the 
Confederation suggested that professional 
syndicates as defined in the Act should be 
authorized to take action on behalf of their 
members wherever orders of the Fair Wage 
Board were violated; that the Act be amended 
to stipulate that if a collective agreement 
filed with the Minister of Labour in accord- 
ance with the Act provides for a joint com- 
mittee to ensure the application of the agree- 
ment, the committee should be formed ex- 
clusively of representatives of the parties to 
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the agreement, each party being entitled to 
an equal number of members. 

Suggestions were made to clarify certain 
terms used in the Act. A “council” linking 
together unions in the same trade in the city 
should not be considered a federation as that 
term is used in the Act and the expression 
“federation of unions” should designate a 
group of unions in the same trade or industry 
in different places. It was recommended that 
a federation of unions should be enabled to 
secure incorporation under the Act even if 
there is a council in the same city where the 
federation has its headquarters and that it 
be made possible to insert in the constitution 
of a union or council that it must affiliate with 
a superior body provided that the syndicate 
or council has been organized by the superior 
body. Also, the Act should facilitate the in- 
corporation of central councils, bodies linking 
together unions in different trades in the same 
place or district. The Confederation declared 
itself opposed to the enactment of special 
legislation for the sole purpose of granting 
legal status to trade unions, trade councils 
or federations. It considers that the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act should continue to be 
the law applying to all trade unions which 
wish to have legal personality. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


While expressing its satisfaction that the 
fundamental principles of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act had been maintained, that 
a representative of organized labour had been 
made a member of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission and that a medical board 
had been appointed, the Confederation ad- 
vanced certain suggestions for amendments 
in the Act: (1) that all employers be brought 
within its scope; (2) that the basis for com- 
puting the benefits for partial and total dis- 
ability be the weekly wage of the workman 
at the time of the accident multiplied by 
2,400 (that is 300 days of eight hours each) 
in order to determine the annual wage and 
that no wage less than 30 cents an hour 
should be considered; (3) that the right to 
compensation date from the day of the acci- 
dent; (4) that hospitals and other institu- 
tions of the kind be brought under the Act; 
(5) that silicosis contracted in industries such 
as stone and granite cutting, as well as in 
mines, should be compensated and that lead 
poisoning in the painting industry be added 
to the list of compensatable diseases. 


Social Insurance 


The Confederation declared itself in favour 
of contributory social insurance and, in par- 
ticular, would be pleased if the Provincial 
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Government pronounced in favour of a na- 
tional contributory system of unemployment 
insurance as the Quebec Commission on So- 
cial Insurance had recommended. The Con- 
federation suggested also that the Government 
should prepare an Act providing for family 
allowances, having regard to the recommen- 
dations of the Social Insurance Commission, 
March, 1932. This law would apply only to 
industries in which fair wages have been 
obtained through collective agreements or 
otherwise. As to the Old Age Pensions Act, 
it was submitted that this Act should be an 
old age insurance law on a contributory basis 
but pending action in that direction, the 
C.T.C.C. urged that pensions be paid at 65 
years of age, instead of at 70. 


Freedom of Association 


The Government was asked to enact a 
statute dealing with unreasonable dismissals, 
particularly those for union activity. The 
onus of proof in such cases should be on the 
employer and the penalty instead of being a 
fine should provide for damages to the per- 
son dismissed up to six months’ wages or re- 
instatement in the job. It was also requested 
that the practice of certain employers of re- 
quiring persons applying for jobs to fill in 
forms indicating whether they are members 
of a trade union should be prohibited. 


Miscellaneous 


There were also recommendations relating 
to the better observance of Sunday, parti- 
cularly in the pulp and paper industry where 
repair work ought to be prohibited on Sunday 
and in bakeries where Sunday work should be 


prevented by the appointment of inspectors. 
An Act prohibiting night work in bakeries 
was also requested and it was suggested that 
it should be based on the Convention of the 
International Labour Conference, 1925. The 
Confederation asked also that a commission 
be appointed on bread prices in line with 
the plan proposed by the Association of 
Master Bakers of the Province of Quebec. 


Other recommendations included a statute 
requiring public utility companies in towns 
of 10,000 or more to create contributory pen- 
sion funds for their employees, the pension 
to be payable after 30 years of service and 
to be equivalent to 50 per cent of the wage 
during the last 10 years, that a person retir- 
ing on a reasonable pension from the Pro- 
vincial Government or from a municipal office 
or from a public utility company should not 
be permitted to work for such bodies without 
renouncing his pension; that cities of 100,000 
or more should be enabled to adopt by by- 
law the double-platoon system for fire depart- 
ments. Increased appropriations for the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry were asked 
for and also the appointment of an inspector 
for the Chicoutimi district to enforce the In- 
dustrial Establishments Act, the order in 
council providing for an eight-hour day in 
the building industry and to inquire into 
accidents and enforce the law concerning safety 
in public buildings. It was also suggested that 
the Government should establish in the differ- 
ent trade schools in the province advisory com- 
mittees on which trade unions would be rep- 
resented. At the request of numerous fore- 
men and superintendents, the C.T.C.C. recom- 
mended that the Government should establish 
at Montreal a course in factory management. 


Provincial Federation of Labour of Quebec 


On January 25, the Provincial Federation of 
Labour of Quebec presented its program of 
proposed labour legislation to the Hon. 
Maurice Duplessis, provincial premier, and 
members of the cabinet. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The first item in the submission dealt with 
matters relative to Workmen’s Compensation. 
Expressing appreciation that organized labour 
had been given representation on the Board 
and that silicosis had been placed on the list 
of occupational diseases subject to compensa- 
tion, the Federation asked that all other in- 
dustrial diseases be also included. 

The Federation also considered that the rate 
of compensation should be increased to 100 per 
cent of wages instead of 66% per cent, and that 
full indemnity should be paid until the injured 
worker is completely recovered. 


Emphasizing that a number of industrial and 
commercial establishments are exempted from 
the operation of this legislation, the Federation 
believed that all such, without exception, 
should be subject to the Act under Schedule 1. 


Unemployment, Public Works and Unem- 
ployment Insurance 


As an immediate measure in relieving unem- 
ployment, the Federation advocated “an elab- 
orate program of construction of public build- 
ings and workmen’s dwellings” at wage scales 
established by collective labour agreements or 
union rates. 

The larger problem could be best solved, in 
the opinion of the Federation, by a national 
system of unemployment insurance, and the 
provincial government was urged to facilitate 
such a program. 
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Fair Wage Legislation 


Outlining the background and origin of fair 


wage legislation in the province, the Federa- 
tion considered that the orders issued under 
the Act “do not give what was expected of 
them”; that the rates of wages, generally, are 
too Re and that the exemptions were too 
numerous. The Federation believed “ that the 
capital error was not to have established a 
differentiation between a man’s and woman’s 
wage.” 


Collective Labour Agreements Act 


The memorandum stated the attitude of the 
Federation in regard to the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act. It considered that such agree- 
ments “are a powerful factor in maintaining 
cordial relations between employer and em- 
ployee”; also that “organized labour is con- 
vinced that industry can govern itself.” Upon 
this last point, the memorandum indicated that 
state interference should end, once a labour 
contract had been agreed upon. The Federa- 
tion stated that it was not opposed to the 
principle of collective labour agreements “ but 
to the form it has been given by the legisla- 
tor” which limited the activity of labour or- 
ganizations and “compromised their develop- 


ment.” In this respect the memorandum 
declared :— 
We most especially protest against the 


Overs that this law gives to the Minister of 
abour as well as to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council which permits them to modify or 
to revoke a decree at their pleasure and this 
without consulting the interested parties; they 
can even stop the levy to which employers and 
employees are subject, which is the equivalent 
of saying that the existence of a collective 
labour agreement as well as that of the joint 
committee is at their mercy. 

We therefore demand that this law be modi- 
fied in such a way that no changes can be 
made to an agreement or decree if it is not at 
the request, in the opinion, and with the con- 
sent, of the interested parties, the same pro- 
cedure should be followed in respect to the 


levy. 


Other points of difference raised in the 
memorandum were those sections of the legis- 
lation providing for exemptions for government 
works, and lower salaries for permanent em- 
ployees. The Federation urgently requested 
the government “to leave to the labour organi- 
zations the right to issue certificates of qualifi- 
cation to their members and that union cards 
be recognized, as heretofore, by the examiners 
of the joint committee.” The Federation also 
objected “to the fact that legal prosecution 
must be brought by the Minister, the joint 
committee or any person having a written 
authorization of the Attorney-General. 

It was considered by the Federation that 
“any person who feels he has been wronged 


should have recourse before a court of 
justice.” 

The memorandum referred to “the diversity 
and inconsistencies of penalties imposed ” 


under various sections of the Act, and in con- 
cluding its observation on this legislation, 
declared :— 

We regret to have to say in all sincerity 
that until the law dealing with collective 
labour agreements is radically modified we 
must strongly object to it, and we would prefer 
to see it totally disappear from our Provincial 
Statutes rather than see it maintained in its 
actual form. 

Labour Tribunals 


Advocating the establishment of labour 
tribunals, the Federation expressed itself as 
follows :— 

We would suggest the formation in all 
judicial districts of special Courts or Tribunals 
or at least the nomination of judges well 
versed in social and industrial legislation, 
especially entrusted with these labour cases. 

We do not hesitate to declare that we would 
favour the creation of “Conseils de Prud’- 
hommes” which, without cost or very little 
costs, would settle a number of differences of 
little importance, between employers and em- 
ployees and this with full knowledge of said 
cases because these “ Conseils de Prud’hommes ” 
would be exclusively composed of representa- 
tives from employers and employees alike and 
be therefore some sort of a complementary 
body to the joint committees entrusted with 
the enforcement of collective labour agree- 
ments. 

Communist Propaganda 


With reference to the so-called ‘“ Padlock 
Law” (Act Respecting Communistic Propa- 
ganda, 1937, Chapter 11), which has as its 
object the protection of the province against 
communist propaganda, the Federation con- 
sidered that while the intent of the law ‘“‘ may 
have been good and fully justified,” yet there 
was an omission, “grave in its consequences,” 
which “ could be easily corrected by explaining 
clearly what is meant by communism or bol- 
shevism.” ‘This omission,’ continued the 
memorandum, “may wrongfully damage per- 
sons, who, though they have no sympathy for 
communism as such, who, by force of circum- 
stances or unwittingly, may be accused of 
having propagated the communist doctrine.” 

Pointing out that organized labour as repre- 
sented by the Federation was not in sympathy 
with communism and “had fought it long be- 
fore it occurred to any government to adopt 
legislation to repress it,” the memorandum 
stated :— 


We are in favour of a protective law against 
the spread of any propaganda of revolutionary 
character, whether from the right or the left, 
fostering violent overthrow of the democrati¢ 
system of our country. We however ask our- 
selves if this law, in its actual form, does not, 
violate a fundamental principle of British and 
Canadian justice when it declares a person 
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guilty until proof of his innocence be given 
and denies him any recourse to appeal. 


Other Recommendations 


Among other recommendations contained in 
the memorandum were :— 


Adoption of national health insurance. 

Enactment of legislation ‘which would com- 
pel heads of commercial and industrial enter- 
prises to grant annual holidays or paid 
vacations to all regular employees.” 

Abolition of the Legislative Council. 

Abrogation, or amendment of the interdic- 
tion prohibiting admission to cinemas of 
children under sixteen years of age. 

Urging the government to advise the Pro- 
vincial Council of Public Education to amend 
its decision re the teaching of English in the 
primary grades of French Catholic schools. 
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(The Federation suggested that English should 
be taught “at least beginning with the third 
year.’’) 

Revision of the electoral law by: (1) grant- 
ing the franchise to women; (2) making 
identity cards compulsory; (3) establishing 
polls in public buildings; (4) appointment of 
returning officers on basis of merit and honesty 
and “not because of political partizanship ”; 
(5) designation on ballot of occupation and 
political party of candidates. 

Prohibition of night employment of women 
and young girls in certain hotels and restau- 
rants and in the serving of alcoholic beverages. 

Abolition of night work in bakeries. 

Provision of weekly day of rest to theatre 
employees. 

Abolition of sweat-shops. 

Establishing the priority of wage claims in 
cases of bankruptcy. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF 
LABOUR 


ITH one of the largest attendances of 

delegates in recent years, the twenty- 
sixth annual convention of the New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour was held in Saint 
John on January 10. The preliminary features 
included addresses of welcome by His Wor- 
ship, D. L. MacLaren, Mayor of Saint John; 
and John S. MacKinnon, who officially opened 
the proceedings as chairman of the Local 
Arrangements Committee. 


Guests of the convention who addressed the 
delegates during the opening exercises were 
the Hon. Dr: P. H. Le Porte, Provincial 
Minister of Health and Labour, and Hon. 
F. C. Squires, Opposition Leader in the Legis- 
lature. Both speakers expressed the opinion 
that there should be a separate Department 
of Labour in the province. Hon. Dr. Le 
Porte also reviewed some of the legislation 
passed last year, mentioning the Labour and 
Industrial Relations Act, amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Workmen’s 
Lien Act, the Mining Act and the Forest 
Operations Commission Act. Hon. Mr. 
Squires spoke more generally stating he be- 
heved New Brunswick was on the eve of a 
great industrial and commercial development 
and it was necessary for governments, em- 
ployers and labour to co-operate to achieve 
this objective. 


Following the preliminary proceedings, Mr. 
Jas. A. Whitebone, president of the Federa- 
tion, declared the convention officially opened 
and announced the appointment of the vari- 
ous committees. The Credential Committee 
reported 41 locals had sent in credentials for 
96 delegates, that 38 locals and 2 councils were 
actually represented by 73 delegates, and that 
the following five fraternal delegates were also 


present: Jas. Brodrick, international representa- 
tive of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
Geo. Murphy, international representative of 
the International Association of Machinists; 
S. A. Stephens, international representative 
of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers; Frank Cane, 
chairman and A. W. French, secretary of the 
Joint Provincial Legislative Board of the 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods. 

The president and secretary-treasurer each 
submitted comprehensive reports on the 
progress of the Federation, and forty resolu- 
tions were referred to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

The convention adopted a recommendation 
of the Union Label Committee that a Union 
Label Department be established by the 
Federation to distribute information; that all 
delegates urge their locals and families to 
request the union label when making pur- 
chases; and that locals engaged in union label 
trades request their employers to place the 
label on all such goods and services. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The following recommendations were con- 
tained in the adopted resolutions: 


Complete and democratic national unity of all 
the provinces through the extension of the 
Act of Confederation. 

Requesting the provincial government to co- 
operate with the federal government in adopting 
national unemployment and health insurance 
acts. 

Requesting amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Requesting legislation to provide that all 
automobiles offered for re-sale be thoroughly 
examined and made safe. 

Requesting legislation for the six-hour 
without any reduction in the daily wage. 


day 
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Endorsing the request of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada for the extension 
of the Old Age Pensions Act to a retirement 
allowance payable to all who’s income is less 
than $1,000. 

Recommending that workers refrain from 
purchasing goods imported from Fascist and 
Nazi countries and requesting the government 
to curtail as far as possible the importation of 
goods from these countries. 

Requesting the provincial government to de- 
velop new industries to finish raw materials 
within the province. 5 

Requesting that the Workmen’s Lien Act be 
amended to include mines. 

Requesting legislation to provide for state 
hospitalization, medicine and health insurance. 

Requesting that all large public buildings be 
equipped with air conditioning equipment. 

Requesting that all goods imported into Can- 
ada be stamped with the name of the country 
of origin. 

That the Executive Board study the need and 
effect of an apprenticeship act, and request for 
the same if found feasible. \ 

Requesting the adoption of an_ Industrigl 
Standards Act to be effective in the building 
trades in Saint John. ‘ 

Requesting that a forty-eight hour week be 
adopted in the Provincial Hospital and_ that 
the employees be included in the provincial 
government superannuation scheme. 

That the amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act sought by the Federation be 
adopted at the coming session of the Legislature, 
or that they be referred to a joint commission 
to study them and make recommendations to 
the government. ; 

That Part 2 of the Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act be repealed and a new Part 2 
be adopted more in line with the wishes of 
labour, and that it provide that “every em- 
ployer shall recognize and bargain collectively 
with members of a trade union representing a 
majority choice of the employees eligible for 
membership. .... ” and that the words “em- 
ployed by or under the Crown” be struck out. 

Requesting that the Stationary Engineers Act 
be amended to provide for the grading of 
engineers’ certificates. 

Requesting the provincial government to urge 
upon the federal government that it instruct 
the National Harbours Board to adjust its port 
charges so that the same rates will apply to 
all harbours. That this Federation protests 
against the abolition of the 6 cent preferential 
rate on all grain shipped through Canadian 
ports, and that the provincial government be 
asked to request the Imperial Government to 
re-establish the 6 cent preferential rate on grain 
shipped through Canadian ports. 

Requesting amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensatiun Act to provide the replacement 
of artificial limbs when damaged in industry. 

Requesting the proclamation of the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act. 

Expressing opposition to the amalgamation of 
the two great railways. 

Requesting the adoption of a New Brunswick 
Labour Act. 

Protesting against the exportation of pulp- 
wood from this province. 

That this Federation and its affiliated organi- 
zations use only union watermarked paper. 


The Saint John Trades and Labour Council 
tendered the visiting delegates a banquet in 
73986—5 
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the Royal Hotel, at which many prominent 
men of the province spoke, including: Hon. 
Dr. A. P. Patterson, Minister of Education, 
Federal and Municipal Relations, representing 
the Hon. Premier Dysart, who was unavoidably 
absent; Hon. Dr. P. H. Le Porte, Minister of 
Health and Labour; Hon. E. J. Henneberry, 
President of the Executive Council; Hon. 
F’. C. Squires, Leader of the Provincial Opposi- 
tion; His Worship, Mayor D. L. MacLaren; 
Councillor Geo. E, Barbour; Mr. Allen Mc- 
Avity, M.P.; Mr. Robert McAllister, M.L.A.; 
Dr. dd: A. Porser,” Ma Ahir. yy ayy] 
Foster, M.L.A.; and Mr. Jas. A. Whitebone. 
Mr. John S, MacKinnon acted as chairman 
and toastmaster. 


All the executive officers were re-elected as 
follows: President, Jas. A. Whitebone, Saint 
John; 1st vice-president, G. W. Roy Myles, 
Moncton; 2nd vice-president, G. R. Edge- 
combe, McAdam; 38rd vice-president, T. J. 
Lawlor, Dalhousie; and secretary-treasurer, 
Geo. R. Melvin, Saint John; John S. Mac- 
Kinnon was elected legislative representative. 
Vice-president Myles was elected to represent 
the Federation at the next Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada convention, and Moncton 
was chosen as the next convention city. The 
usual number of district vice-presidents were 
also chosen. 


Se 


Succeeding Hon. Michael Dwyer, who re- 
signed to become president and _ general 
manager of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company, Lauchlin D. Currie was recently 
sworn in as Nova Scotia Minister of Public 
Works and Mines, and Minister of Labour. 


There were 4,333 accidents reported to 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
during the month of February, as compared 
with 4,516 during January, and 4,937 during 
February a year ago. Benefits awarded 
amounted to $417,677.38, of which $329,561.08 
was for compensation and $88,161.30 for 
medical aid. 


In the February issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review published by the United States De- 
partment of Labour, an article dealing with 
the activities of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, 1938, indicates that one of the most 
important accomplishments of that onganiz- 
ation has been the protection of the forests of 
the United States. (In the year 1938 about 
270,000,000 forest trees were planted. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Canada Shipping Act—Municipal Improvements Assistance Act—Ontario 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act—Quebec Fair Wage Act 


EGULATIONS under Dominion legislation 
include by-laws for the licensing of pilots 
in the district of Chignecto, N.B., and a re- 
vision of the requirements as to residence of 
persons employed on certain works carried on 
with financial assistance from the Dominion 
Government. Rules for boiler inspection in 
Ontario have been tightened up and the fees 
specified. A new Fair Wage Order in Que- 
bee applies to the waste materials industry in 
Montreal. 


Dominion Municipal Improvements Assist- 


ance Act, 1938 


On November 29, regulations of July 23 
under this Act were amended. With one 
exception the labour provisions remain the 
same. (LABouR GazETTE, August, 19388, p. 
894). To the stipulation that only residents 
of Canada may be employed on work pro- 
jects carried out under this Act has been 
added the proviso that where special or techni- 
cal knowledge is required, non-residents may 
be employed with the approval of the Minis- 
ter of Finance, and when persons of the re- 
quired qualifications are not available in 
Canada. 

Canada Shipping Act 


By-laws under this Act for the Pilotage 
District of Chignecto, N.B., adopted on 
August 13 by the Pilotage Authority in that 
district, were approved by order in council 
on November 23. All ships not exempt by 
the Act from using a pilot must pay pilotage 
dues whether using a pilot or not. Dues vary 
with the tonnage and the distance piloted. 

Wages of pilots are paid from the sums 
due for the pilot’s work, less 2 per cent 
which is paid as salary to the secretary- 
treasurer who is appointed by the Pilotage 
Authority subject to the approval of the 
Governor in Council and is charged with the 
collection of pilotage dues through the cus- 
toms collector and with the payment of wages 
and other duties. A pilot detained on board 
ship for any other reason than weather con- 
ditions must be paid in addition $4 for each 
day of detention. 

Unless exempt, all pilots must be licensed 
according to the by-laws and, except where 
no pilot is available after signal by the Ship 
Master, only licensed pilots may pilot ships 
in the district. The number of pilots in the 
district is to be determined by the Authority. 


An applicant for a pilot’s licence must be 
a British subject, 21 years of age and a resi- 
dent of the counties of Albert or Westmorland, 
N.B., or of Cumberland, N.S. He must be 
physically and mentally fit and pass ex- 
aminations showing him to have a general 
knowledge of navigation, the rules of the road, 
aids to navigation in the district, and har- 
bour and port regulations. Successful candi- 
dates are to be licensed for a period of not 
less than two years and must pay a prescribed 
annual fee. The licence is valid until the 
pilot is 65 after which it may be renewed 
annually for five years on a medical examina- 
tion. 


Ontario Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act 


Regulations concerning boiler inspection 
which became effective on January 2, 1939, 
replace those of December 31, 1918, and Janu- 
ary 21, 1919. The only persons now author- 
ized to test and inspect uninsured boilers and 
other pressure vessels are inspectors approved 
and appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. Previously, any holder of an 
operating engineer’s certificate from the pro- 
vincial Stationary and Hoisting Engineers 
Board could test and inspect boilers, exclud- 
ing those under his own supervision and no 
other government approval or authority was 
necessary. 

The new regulations require a report of 
all inspections and tests and the fees charged 
to be sent to the Chief Inspector. Salaries 
of boiler inspectors are to be fixed by order in 
council. The fees for inspection are prescribed 
in the regulations and are based on the heat- 
ing surface for steel boilers, grate area for 
iron boilers and plant capacity in refrigerat- 
ing machines. The rates are graduated up- 
wards from $38 for an iron or steel boiler 
with 578 or less square feet of heating sur- 
face, a cast iron boiler with 14 or less square 
feet of grate and for a refrigerating system of 
from three to 10 tons capacity, to $20 for 
a steel or iron boiler of 3,346 or more square 
feet of heating surface, and a cast iron boiler 
of 59 or more square feet of grate and to 
$10 for a refrigeration system of 41 or more 
tons capacity. Inspection fees for air and 
gas tanks, steam cookers, digesters, steam- 
kettles and other pressure vessels range from 
$2 to $7.50 according to the size of the vessel. 
Inspection fees for boilers in churches, chapels, 
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convents, colleges, schoolhouses, hospitals and 
orphanages are 50 per cent less than the 
regular fees. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Two amendments in previous orders and 
one new order under this Act were gazetted 
February 11. From this date wage-earners in 
Dorion and Ile Cadieux, Vaudreuil County, 
are exempt from the provisions of Order 4 
and from December 17, 1938, Order 18 govern- 
ing funeral furniture manufacture does not 
apply to any municipality with a population 
of less than 4,000. (Lasour Gazette, 1938, pp. 
§12, 13852.) 

The new Order, No. 25, fixes minimum wage 
rates for employees in the waste materials 
industry on Montreal Island and in cities and 
towns within a 10-mile radius of the island. 
This industry includes establishments dealing 
in rags of cotton, wool, etc., scraps of metal, 
rubber, leather and other material, bottles and 
used containers and any other waste exclusive 
of waste paper. The order is to remain in 
force for two years unless repealed by the 
Board or the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
The provisions of Order 4 not incompatible are 
to be considered as part of the Order. Station- 
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ary enginemen in the industry are governed 
by the provisions of Order 6 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1938, p. 624) except in establishments outside 
the territory covered by that Order where the 
rates may be 10 per cent less. 

The minimum rates apply to a week of 
48 hours for office employees and messengers, 
72 hours for watchmen, 60 hours for chauffeurs, 
drivers and all other male employees and 55 
hours for other female employees. Time in 
excess of these hours is overtime and except 
as provided by Order 4 must be paid for at 
the rate of one and a half times the actual 
wages paid. 

The rates are similar to those provided by 
Order 4 for industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in the Montreal district but only 
40 per cent of the general workers are re- 
quired to be paid the highest rate, 26 cents 
an hour, instead of 60 per cent as under Order 
4 and each of the minimum hourly rates of 22 
cents and 17 cents must be paid to not more 
than 30 per cent of the employees instead of 
to 25 per cent and 15 per cent respectively. 
The percentages of male and female workers 
are to be calculated separately. Office work- 
ers, watchmen, drivers and messengers are to 
be paid as under Order 4. 


Immigration to Canada During 1938 


The Immigration Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Resources recently issued a 
statement of immigration to Canada covering 
the year 1938. 

During the year 17,244 immigrants entered 
Canada compared with 15,101 in 1937, an in- 
crease of 14-2 per cent. Of the total entering 
the Dominion, 3,389 were from the British 
Isles; 5,833 from the United States; 1,312 
from northern European countries; while 
other races numbered 6,710. In each classi- 
fication increases in the numbers entering 
Canada were recorded in comparison with 
1937, the largest increase (21-1 per cent) being 
under the classification “other races”; 18-5 
per cent increase in the number of persons 
coming from the British Isles; 5:0 per cent 
increase in the number coming from the 
United States; and 14-7 per cent increase in 
the number coming from northern European 
countries. 

Adult males entering Canada during 1938 
numbered 4,142; adult females 6,800, and 
children under eighteen comprised 6,302 of 
the total of all persons entering the Dominion 
during the year. 

Of this total, 1,730 males, 1,052 females, and 
1,979 children were listed in the farming 
class. The labouring class comprised 296 
males, 67 females and 121 children; mechanics, 
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507 males, 232 females and 136 children; 
trading class, 716 males, 383 females and 230 
children; mining class 37 males, 11 females, 
and 6 children; female domestic servants 
eighteen years and over numbered 795, under 
eighteen years, 182; “other classes” accounted 
for the remainder of the total there being 856 
males, 4,260 females, and 3,648 children in that 
classification. 

The destination of the largest number 
(7,107) of the immigrants to Canada during 
1988 was given as Ontario; 3,801 were going 
to Quebec; 1,673 to Manitoba; 1,648 to 
Alberta; 1,549 to British Columbia, 850 to 
Nova Scotia; 684 to Saskatchewan; 358 to 
New Brunswick; 62 to Prince Edward Island; 
and 8 and 4 to the Yukon Territory and North- 
west Territories respectively. 





The International Labour Office has recently 
published a handbook entitled “Safety in the 
‘Construction and Use of Lifts,” in Part 1 of 
which an account is given of the dangers in- 
herent in lifts and hoists, and of the safety 
devices and precautions that practical experi- 
ence has shown to be necessary or advisable. 
Part 111 contains the relevant provisions of 
the regulations and specifications in force in a 
number of countries. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1939 


aa HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
‘receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
an all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting on February 1 was 11,261, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 
1,026,635 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
January was 1,980, having an aggregate 
membership of 250,621, persons, 15-9 per cent 


of whom were without employment on 
February 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were without em- 
ployment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed: in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1939, as 
Reported by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of February 
showed a further contraction, according to 
data tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 11,261 firms whose staffs in- 
cluded 1,026,635 persons, compared with 
1,042,258 at January 1; this reduction of 
15,623 workers, or 1:5 per cent was decidedly 
smaller than that of 2-7 per cent reported at 
February 1, 1938. In the experience of the 
last eighteen years, however, employment on 
the average has shown a very slightly upward 
movement from January to February, so that 
the loss at the latest date, as at February 1, 
1938, was contra-seasonal. ‘The crude index 
(1926 = 100) stood at 106-5 at February 1, 
1939, as compared with 108-1 at January 1, 
and 110-4 at the beginning of February in 
1938; after correction for seasonal influences, 
the index declined from 112-3 in the preceding 
month to 110°6 at the date under review. 
Although the latest figure was lower than at 
February 1 of last winter, it was higher than 
at the same date in 1937 and earlier years 
since 1930. 


Based upon the 1926 average as 100, the 
unadjusted index numbers of employment at 
the beginning of February in recent years 
are as follows: 1939, 106-5; 1938, 110-4; 1937, 
104-1; 1936, 98-4; 1935, 94:6; 1934, 91-4; 
19383, 77:0; 1932, 89-7; 19381, 100°7; 1930, 
111-6; 1929, 110-5; 1928, 102-0 and 1927, 96-6. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that at February 1, 1939, there was 
seasonal improvement in manufacturing, in 
which the co-operating establishments reported 
an increase of 8,681 workers, or 1-6 per cent, 


as compared with January 1, 1939. This gain 
was rather smaller than the average indicated 
at the beginning of February in the years 
since 1921, but was the same as that noted 
at February 1, 1938. Within this division, the 
iron and steel, textile, leather and lumber 
industries showed the greatest improvement. 

With the exception of mining, in which 
there was little general change, the non- 
manufacturing industries generally reported 
curtailment. There were very large losses 
in trade and construction, while the trend 
was also downward in logging, transportation, 
communications and services. The reductions, 
except in logging, were seasonal in character. 
In most cases, the decline exceeded the aver- 
age at February 1 in the experience of the 
last eighteen years; transportation was an 
exception, the contraction in that division 
being less than usual at midwinter in the 
period, 1921-1988. The shrinkage recorded by 
employers in the various industries was also 
on a much smaller scale than that reported 
in the same groups at the beginning of 
February last winter. 

A brief review of the situation as at 
February 1, 1938, shows that the 10,402 firms 
from whom statistics had been received, had 
reported an aggregate payroll of 1,052,551, as 
compared with 1,081,603 in the preceding 
month. The index then was 3:9 points higher 
than that of 106-5 at February 1, 1939. 


Employment By Economic Areas 


Contractions were recorded in all provinces 
except Ontario, the losses in Nova Scotia and 
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Quebec being most pronounced. Except in 
Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, employment generally was quieter 
than at February 1 of last year, although in 
four of the five economic areas it was rather 
more active than at the same date in 19387 
and immediately preceding years; in this com- 
parison, the Maritime area was the exception. 

Mantime Provinces--The trend in the 
Maritime Provinces has usually been down- 
ward at the beginning of February in the 


showed reduced activity, but iron and steel 
plants were busier. 

A smaller loss, on the whole had been re- 
corded in the Maritime Provinces at February 
1 of last year, when 722 firms had reported 
81,187 employees, or 2,543 fewer than at 
January 1, 1938. The index, at 112-3, was then 
higher than at the date under review, viz., 
100-5. 

Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed a 
contraction at the date under review, when 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotEe.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they repcrted during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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1936 iIS37 
eighteen preceding years for which data are 
available, the average loss in employment 
being over one -per cent. At February 1 
of the present year, activity showed a decline 
that considerably exceeded the average, 6,383 
persons having been laid off since their last 
report by the 802 reporting employers, whose 
payrolls aggregated 73,764 workers. Logging, 
trade and construction reported curtailment, 
that in the last-named being greatest. Some 
seasonal improvement took place in transpor- 
tation, while manufacturing was practically 
unchanged. Within the latter, food factories 


1938 1939 


the working forces of the 2,822 co-operating 
establishments aggregated 320,551, as against 
325,785 at January 1, 1939. This decrease of 
1-6 per cent was smaller than that recorded 
at February 1, 1938; however, improvement has 
frequently been shown at February 1 in the 
eighteen years of the record, and the average 
change at that date in the period, 1921-1938, 
is a small advance. At the beginning of 


February, 1939, there were gains, on the 
whole, in manufacturing, notably in leather, 
textile and iron and _ steel plants, while 


tobacco, clay, glass and stone and non-ferrous 
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metal works were slacker. Logging, trans- 
portation, construction, services and trade also 
showed reduced activity. The index at 
February 1, 1939, stood at 113-0, as com- 
pared with 114-5 at the same date of last 
year, when the employers making returns had 
reported a staff of 319,213 men and women, 
or 14,373 fewer than in the preceding month. 


Ontario—There was a moderate increase 
in employment afforded in Ontario. Recov- 
ery was shown in manufacturing, particularly 
in iron and steel, textile; leather, lumber, 
food and pulp and paper factories; mining, 
steam railway operation, highway and rail- 
way construction and maintenance also re- 
ported improvement, but building, services 
and retail trade were seasonally slacker, while 
no general change was noted in logging. Data 
were received from 4,910 firms employing 
428,892 persons at the date under review, as 
compared with 427,105 at the beginning of 
January. This gain of 1,787 workers was 
rather smaller than the increase that has 
been indicated, on the average, between Janu- 
ary 1 and February 1 in the years since 1920. 
The movement had been downward at the 
beginning of February last year, when the 
4,610 employers furnishing information had 
reported an aggregate payroll of 453,035; the 
index then, however, stood at 116-2, as com- 
pared with 109-2 at the latest date. 


Prarie Provinces—Employment in_ the 
Prairie Provinces has, with rare exceptions, 
declined at February 1 in the eighteen pre- 
ceding years for which records are available. 
The tendency was also unfavourable at the 
date under review, when the 1,613 co-operating 
firms reduced their payrolls by 4,209 persons, 
to 120,850 at February 1. Manufacturing 
showed an advance, there being improvement 
in iron and steel, textile and lumber plants. 
Logging was also more active. On the other 
hand, coal-mining, communications, trans- 
portation, trade and construction released 
employees, the losses in the last two indus- 
tries being most marked. The general con- 
traction in industrial activity at February 1, 
1939, exceeded the average indicated at that 
date in the years since 1920, but was smaller 
than the decrease noted at the beginning of 
February in 1938, the 1,498 employers then 
furnishing statistics had reduced their working 
forces to 117,083 from 122,760 at January 1, 
1938. The index stood at 93:9 at the date 
under review, compared with 91-7 at Febru- 
ary 1 of last year. 


British Columbia—There was a_ further 
falling-off in employment in British Columbia 
at February 1. Trade, construction and 
manufacturing reported reduced activity, the 
declines in the last-named taking place largely 
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in food and pulp and paper factories, while 
lumber mills and metal-using plants were 
more active; logging also showed improve- 
ment. The working forces of 1,115 reporting 
firms aggregated 82,578, a loss of 1,584 em- 
ployees as compared with their payrolls in the 
preceding month. The general curtailment in 
staffs compared unfavourably with the small 
increase that, on the average, has been indi- 
cated from January 1 to February 1 in the 
last eighteen years, and was larger than the 
decrease at the beginning of February in. 
1938; the labour forces of the 1,070 co-oper- 
ating establishments had then been reduced 
by 1,174 persons to 82,033. The index, at 
96:4, at February 1 of last year, was practically 
the same as at the date under review, when 
it stood at 96-2. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was downward 
in seven of the eight cities for which statistics 
are segregated—Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
showing losses in employment, while in Mont- 
real improvement was indicated. Industrial 
activity in Montreal, Quebec City, Ottawa 
and Vancouver was at a higher level than at 
the same date of last year; in Toronto and 
Winnipeg the indexes were fractionally lower 
than at February 1, 1938, while in Hamilton 
and Windsor there was a more pronounced 
falling-off in that comparison. 


Montreal—Manufacturing showed consider- 
able recovery on the whole, notably in the 
leather, textile and iron and steel groups, 
while tobacco, non-ferrous metal and some 
other classes reported moderate declines. 
Transportation and road construction and 
maintenance afforded more employment, partly 
as a result of heavy snow falls. Trade was 
seasonably dull. Data were received from 
1,642 firms employing 158,202 workers, or 
3,381 more than at January 1. Industrial 
activity in Montreal has usually advanced be- 
tween January 1 and February 1, in the 
experience of the years since 1923, when sta- 
tistics for that city were first segregated. The 
index at the latest date stood at 102-6, or 
some five points higher than at the beginning 
of February in 1938, when contra-seasonal 
curtailment had been indicated; the 1,423 co- 
operating establishments had then employed 
146,686 men and women. 

Quebec—Returns tabulated from 207 em- 
ployers in Quebec City showed that they had 
reduced their staffs from 16,683 at January 1 
to 16,328 persons at February 1, the index fall- 
ing from 119-7 at the former to 117-0 at the 
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latter date. Manufacturing showed a slacken- 
ing, and trade and services were seasonally 
quiet. The general index was higher than 
at the corresponding date of last year, although 
a rather smaller decline had then been re- 
ported by the 177 employers whose data were 
received; their working forces had numbered 
13,086. 


Toronto—Large seasonal losses took place 


in retail trade, and construction was quieter; 


on the other hand, manufacturing showed im- 
provement, mainly in food, printing and pub- 
lishing and textile works. On the whole, there 
was a decrease of 2,044 in the number em- 
ployed by the 1,673 co-operating firms, who 
had 183,775 workers. This reduction was 
smaller than that indicated at the beginning 
of February, 1938, when the index of employ- 
ment was fractionally higher than that of 
105-7 at the date under review. The 1,571 
employers from whom statistics were received 
at February 1, of a year ago, had a personnel 
of 132,038. 


Ottawa—There was seasonal curtailment in 
retail trade in Ottawa, but manufacturing was 
somewhat brisker. Two hundred and twenty- 
four establishments reported 13,964 workers, 
or 213 fewer than at January 1. The index of 
employment was slightly higher than at the 
beginning of February, 1938, when a larger 
decline, on the whole, had been indicated by 
the 204 co-operating firms, who then had 13,- 
454 employees. 


Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton show- 
ed a recession, chiefly in construction and 
trade, while manufacturing reported some im- 
provement, mainly in iron and steel plants. 
Statistics were tabulated from 313 employers 
with a staff of 31,191 men and women, com- 
pared with 31,515 in the preceding month. The 
index, at 96°9, was many points lower than 
at February 1, of a year ago, although a 
larger decrease had then been reported by 
the 295 establishments furnishing information, 
whose payrolls had included 34,807 persons. 


Windsor.—Automobile factories were not so 
active; trade and construction were also 
quieter, while other industries showed little 
general change. The 191 reporting firms em- 
ployed 19,315 workers, as against 20644 at 
January 1. The level of employment was 
lower than at the same date in 1938, when a 
force of 21,044 had been indicated by 179 
employers; the index then stood at 154:3, 
compared with 140-5 at the beginning of 
February in the present winter. 

Winnipeg —The number employed in Winni- 
peg showed a contraction, mainly in trade, 
although building and communications also 
released help. Manufacturing, however, was 


more active, textile, iron and steel, printing 
and publishing and other factories reporting 
improvement. Returns were compiled from 
510 concerns with a personnel of 38,506, com- 
pared with 39,208 in the preceding month. 
Employment was at practically the same level 
as at February 1 of last year, when more 
extensive curtailment had been recorded by 
the 487 co-operating establishments, which 
employed 38,500 persons, as compared with 
39,654 at the beginning of January, 1938. 
Vancouver—Manufacturing on the whole 
reported generally heightened activity, the 
gains in the lumber and metal groups being 
largest; on the other hand, communications, 
transportation, construction and trade re- 
leased employees. The 476 firms in Van- 
couver furnishing statistics had a staff of 34,- 
779, as against 34,811 at January 1. The index, 
at 106-7, was slightly higher than at the 
same date in 1938, when 461 employers had 
34,128 men and women on their payrolls. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Seasonal improvement was 
noted in factory employment at the begin- 
ning of February, when 6,245 co-operating 
manufacturers reported 540,926 operatives, 
compared with 532,245 at January 1. This was 
an increase of 8,681 persons, which raised the 
crude index from 104-3 in the preceding 
month to 106°0 at February 1, as compared 
with 110-3 at the beginning of February a 
year ago. While the latest index was there- 
fore lower than at the same date in 1938, it 
was higher than at February 1 in 1937 and 
earlier years since 1930. 

The general advance in manufacturing at 
the beginning of February, 1939, approximated 
that noted at midwinter of last year, but was 
smaller than the average gain from January 
to February in the years since 1920. The 
seasonally-adjusted index therefore declined, 
standing at 110-0 at the latest date, as com- 
pared with 111-3 at January 1, 1939. 

The most pronounced improvement over 
January 1, 1939, took place in iron and steel 
plants, in which 4,967 additional employees 
were reported by the firms furnishing data; 
this gain, however, was not equal to the 
average increase between January 1 and 
February 1 in the years since 1920, although 
it exceeded that noted at the beginning of 
February in 1938. There were also substantial 
increases in textile, leather, lumber, chemi- 
cal and printing and paper factories. Food, 
beverage, electrical apparatus, clay, glass and 
stone and electric light and power plants 
and pulp and paper mills showed curtailment. 

The February 1, 1939, crude index of em- 
ployment in manufacturing, as already stated, 
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stood at 106-0, compared with 104-3 in the 
preceding month, while at the beginning of 
February in recent years it has been as fol- 
lows:—1938, 110°3; 1937, 105-3; 1936, 98:5; 
1935, 90-1; 1934, 84-2; 1933, 75-0; 1932, 85:9; 
1931, 96-1; 1930, 110-2; 1929, 112-8; 1928, 
102°3 and 1927, 98-2. 

The 5,996 manufacturers furnishing data 
for February 1, of last year had reported 
560,852 employees, as compared with 552,174 
at the opening of 19388. The recovery then 
indicated had therefore been on much the 
same scale as at the latest date, when the 
index was, however, 3°9 per cent lower than 
at the beginning of February, 1938. 


Animal Products—Edible—There was a 
decrease in employment in this group at the 
beginning of February, exceeding that noted 
at the corresponding date last year; however, 
the index then, at 122-5, was practically the 
same as that of 122-2 at the date under review. 
Statements were tabulated from 304 firms 
employing 23,611 workers, as compared with 
24,931 in the preceding month. Dairies and 
fish-preserving plants reported losses, those in 
the latter being considerable. 


Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe factories very substantially increased, 
and there was a smaller gain in tanneries and 
in the production of miscellaneous leather 
goods. A combined working force of 21,958 
persons was reported by the 314 co-operating 
manufacturers, who had 20,630 employees at 
the beginning of January. Most of the ad- 
vance took place in Quebec and Ontario. 
Activity was greater than at February 1 of 
a year ago, the latest index standing at 107-1, 
compared with 103-9 at the same date in 1938. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal improve- 
ment was indicated in sawmills, while furniture 
factories were also busier; 885 workers were 
taken on by the 895 lumber firms making 
returns, who had 37,121 on their staffs. The 
increase was not equal to that registered at 
the beginning of February, 1938, when the 
index of employment was slightly higher. 
There were gains in New Brunswick, Ontario 
and the Western Provinces at February 1 of 
the present winter. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-seven manu- 
facturers of musical instruments (not including 
radios) reported decreased employment at 
February 1 as compared with the preceding 
month; their staffs numbered 1,353 persons, 
as compared with 1,882 at January 1. The 
index stood at 47-4, as against 40-3 at the 
same date of last year, when an upward 
movement had been indicated. 

Plant Products—Edible—There was a slight 
falling-off in the vegetable food group, accord- 
ing to the 518 reporting establishments, which 


employed 31,923 workers, compared with 
32,019 in the preceding month. Sugar and 
syrup factories showed losses rather more 
than offsetting additions to staffs in the flour 
and cereal, fruit and vegetable preserving 
and bakery divisions. A small increase on 
the whole had been indicated at February 1 
of last year, but the index then stood at 103-7, 
as compared with 105-1 at the date under 
review. 


Pulp and Paper—Pulp and paper mills re- 
leased employees, while paper product and 
printing and publishing plants reported gains 
which resulted in improvement in the industry 
as a whole. The general index, at 103-7, was 
between three and four points lower than at 
February 1, 19388, when curtailment had been 
recorded. Data were received from 686 em- 
ployers of 64,034 workers, as against 63,472 
at the beginning of January, 1939. Gains 
were reported in Quebec and Ontario, while 
activity declined in New Brunswick and 
British Columbia. 


Rubber Products—tLittle general change 
took place in rubber factories; 54 of these 
reduced their payrolls from 12,794 persons at 
January 1 to 12,755 at February 1. The index, 
at 102-1, was slightly higher than at the same 
date in 1938, when recovery had been indi- 
cated. 


Textile Products—The advance in employ- 
ment in the co-operating factories was smaller 
than that noted at February 1, 1938, and was 
also less than the usual seasonal expansion 
at that date in previous years of the record. 
Woollen, silk, headwear, hosiery and knitting, 
garment and personal furnishing establish- 
ments registered important increases in per- 
sonnel; the working forces of the 1,152 co- 
operating firms aggregated 101,934 persons at 
the beginning of February of this year, as 
compared with 98,571 in their last report. 
Ontario and Quebec showed marked improve- 
ment. 


Beverages—Employment in this division 
was curtailed; returns for the beginning of 
February were tabulated from 142 factories 
with 8,453 employees, or 322 fewer than in 
their last report. Activity was slightly greater 
than at February 1 of a year ago, when the 
movement had also been downward. 


Tobacco.—Forty-five tobacco manufacturing 
plants reported a combined working force of 
13,211 men and women, an increase of 117 
over their January 1 staffs. The index was 
rather higher than at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary in 1938; reduced employment had then 
been indicated by the co-operating employers. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 291 firms in this group, 
whose staffs aggregated 17,970, as compared 
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with 17,647 at the beginning of January. Em- 
ployment was slightly brisker than last winter ; 
a gain over the preceding month had also 
been noted at February 1, 1938. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products——A decrease 
was recorded in this group at the date under 
review, according to 212 manufacturers, whose 
labour forces included 7,880 workers, or 437 
fewer than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment generally was in less volume than at 
February 1, 1938, when a small advance had 
been indicated in these industrivs as a whole. 


Electric Light and Power—A falling-off was 
noted in central electric stations at the begin- 
ning of February; the 99 co-operating pro- 
ducers reported 15,849 employees, compared 
with 16,162 at January 1. Activity was greater 
than at February 1 of last year, a larger 
decline having then been indicated. 


Electrical Appliances—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed a contraction 
from the preceding month; the index was 
many points lower than at the beginning of 
February in 1938, when the trend had also 
been downward. Data were received from 
126 establishments employing 17,018 opera- 
tives, as against 17,164 at January 1, 1939. 


Iron and Steel Products—There were im- 
portant increases in employment in iron and 
steel factories, although the gains were below 
the average at February 1 in the years since 
1920. The recovery was most noteworthy in 
the railway car and locomotive, automobile 
and other vehicle, crude, rolled and forged, 


machinery, agricultural implement, boiler, 
engine and tank and _ heating appliance 
divisions. The greatest improvement was in 


Quebec and Ontario, although the trend was 
generally upward. Statistics were tabulated 
from 916 firms, whose staffs stood at 123,373, 
compared with 118,406 at January 1. The 
index, at 94-3, was 10-3 points lower than at 
the corresponding date of last year; the 
improvement then indicated had, however, 
been less extensive. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Lead, tin, 
zinc and copper works in this division recorded 
moderately heightened activity, but smelting 
and refining was rather slacker. There were 
increases in Ontario and British Columbia, 
with losses in Quebec. On the whole, there 
was a small advance in the working forces 
of the 184 co-operating establishments, whose 
staffs aggregated 23,811, compared with 23,745 
in their last report. The index, at 151-3, 
was slightly lower than at the same date in 
the winter of 1988 (154°8). 


Mineral Products—One hundred establish- 
ments in the mineral products group reported 
11,901 workers, compared with 12,119 in the 
preceding month. Employment in this divi- 
sion as a whole was slightly duller than at 
midwinter in 1988. 


Logging 


An important decline was recorded in log- 
ging; this was decidedly smaller than that 
noted at February 1, 1938, but employment 
was then at a considerably higher level. 
Statements were received from 406 operators 
employing 41,355 workers, as against 43,560 
at January 1. The trend was favourable in 
the Western Provinces, while there were losses 
in New Brunswick and Quebec, and little 
general change was reported in Ontario. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


Canada 





Maritime P Prairie British 

Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Biebia Pi SORT. de Se SR Oe eee ok a. 96-6 98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
FRODEEET PI92SARO Re. fo Sty FEk’ he Pe by eu. ll 102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
ANG. pe RI Ue ee Oe tater Fe 2 | 2 Re ee 110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
Weal LOO ocd ea ce < ae ee cs Acca ee 111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
a AEM pi wed Ae LW ae aes eke a FOR i Ae 2 100-7 110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
US) hey al By LE Re ea ea ey ee NL a 89-7 99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 (Wier 
ADS ots NR ion ey Cee ie Ame, eae Ord: 77-0 76-5 75-7 78°9 80-4 68-0 
PBebse hha lO34 atts Phot he  e e eest 91-4 101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
le PirelCOO Se RCE Ghacccs Bao cin eto Ere te le 94-6 100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
Haba ats IRROB 6 Mae eg As) Ae Ae, eNOS). ae 98-4 102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
Heby, what Se/ eich: 8595 «:. Seeds... ta terete 104-1 107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
Hebe OL DSC rr ness occa sees Se ee es 5 110-4 112-3 114-5 116-2 91-7 96-4 
STAT Lapel OC Oe cisetas: onisic akc. are te ae we Ct Ah ea 108-1 109-2 114-9 108-8 97-1 98-0 
AGS Le Mee. RS Un St SA SRL eg. SR cher 8 106-5 100-5 113-0 109-2 93-9 96-2 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 

Among asiatibet. its 1989r1 ss Aue es SON 100-0 7-2 31-2 41-8 11-8 8-0 





Notse.—The “‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averaaes 1926=100) 
‘ ‘ Relative] Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 
Industries Weight 1939 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 

MANUBRACTURING 3 = Sa-Re 5 au 52-7 106-0 104-3 110-3 105-3 98-5 90-1 84-2 
Animal products—edible............ 2-3 122-2 129-1 122-5 118-5 108-5 102-9 95-3 
Wor and prodguctsy al: weagske e eee eee 0:3 77:9 82-8 76-1 79-4 81-3 78-4 74-1 
Leather and products. .2.0./0.. 2, a8 2-1 107-1 100-7 103-9 108-6 104-5 98-7 89-2 

Boots and shoes.) ais sete siete 1-5 110-5 102-5 108-4 111-2 108-1 103-0 92-9 
Lumber and products............... 3-6 69-8 68-2 72-0 71-3 65-9 58-4 57-0 

Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-9 58-8 56-5 58-0 60-0 55-3 45-9 45-5 

enItUNe. as oe uaette oes shure hs 0-7 84-3 82-3 85-7 85-3 78-7 71:3 73°0 

Other lumber products............ 1-0 93-5 94-2 105-2 95-5 88-9 86-9 80-4 
Musical instruments................. 0-1 47-4 48-4 40-3 44.6 41-9 31-1 32-5 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-1 105-1 105-4 104-7 101-2 96-4 94-0 89-1 
Pulp and paper products............. 6:2 103-7 102-7 107-0 102-5 96-2 92-4 87-1 

Pulp-andipaperce.e Wale aie 2-6 87-0 88-4 97-5 92-7 83-9 79-5 74-3 

IPS DEE DLOUUCUS non ecu eile eo slike Salers 1:0 130-5 126-4 129-2 123-0 112-8 105-6 98-2 

Printing and publishing............ 2-6 115-7 113-1 111-8 108-5 106-8 104-8 100-4 
Rubber products) ee woe). Be ee 1-2 102-1 102-4 100-0 97-5 94-0 90-7 86:6 
Textile produces, «cc vem ene tea carse es 9-9 117-5 113-6 122-8 120-8 115-2 105-0 102-4 

Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-8 128-0 127-8 137-5 138-7 134-8 121-0 119-4 

Gotton yarn and cloth. ud ak. 1-8 93-7 95-4 99-9 101-2 95-6 82-2 84-5 

Woollen yarn and cloth............ 0-8 129-2 122-8 143-8 144-8 143-4 128-1 131-2 

Artificial silk and silk goods....... 0-9 501-6 496-0 533-7 537-4 529-1 502-4 455-2 

Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-8 117-4 116°5 123-1 121-7 120-4 111-1 113-9 

Garments and personal furnishings 3-3 j11-4 103-1 116-2 108-8 100-8 92-8 85-4 

Other textile products............. 1-0 103-9 97-8 98-1 101-0 92-3 85-5 84-2 
ME ODACEOs Hae Nin aoe Res araiclala Rerere el acd Ural 1-3 160-2 158-8 153-3 129-5 135-7 123-1 116-5 
Beverases ok te Ratna sen tak 0-8 159-4 165-3 156-1 153-9 133-3 120-5 122-6 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-8 155-0 152-3 153-8 140-9 133-3 121-7 113-2 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 0:8 70-9 75-0 79-8 73-8 64-4 59-7 55-4 
Electric light and power............. 1:5 125-3 127-7 117-5 112-2 110-7 106-2 103-6 
Electrical apparatus. sii. oye. 1-7 125-7 126-8 142-9 125-0 115-4 104-5 97-6 
Tron and steel products.............. 12-0 94-3 90-5 104-6 97-2 89-8 77-9 68-2 

Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-5 118-3 107-2 130-2 124-6 113-9 91-1 81-9 

Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 112-8 110-0 128-8 114-9 95-5 82-6 69-5 

Agricultural implements........... 0-5 62-9 59-6 76-9 62-2 65-5 52-5 41-8 

Tamed Vehicles iy een eee Slats 5-3 90-0 85-4 99-5 94-9 90-3 82-1 72-5 

Automobiles and parts.......... 2-1 150-0 138-4 160-2 157-1 138-2 126-6 87-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 0-2 53-1 57-1 76-0 58-2 59-0 55-7 47-0 
Heatingiappliances 50200 oy oi 0-3 106-4 100-2 98-8 106-3 95-1 81-0 68-3 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0-6 99-4 99-1 120-6 93-1 83-6 58-8 51-5 
Foundry and machine shop products. 0-5 102-1 101-5 117-7 104-8 92-7 79-6 68-8 
Other iron and steel products........ 1-9 97-2 96-8 101-4 97-4 85-6 74-1 66-9 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 2:3 151-3 150-9 154-8 143-4 123-2 111-5 97-5 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 1:2 147°3 150-0 149-7 139-3 130-3 125-6 127-1 
Miscellaneous tris, eeteleee Se pee cis ks 0-5 131-7 129-2 131-7 126-0 116-7 115-2 102-5 
BOGGING ee: Banat PM tee so aide 4-0 143-0 150-6 290-7 244-4 173-1 183-4 174-0 
VEIN EIN Gre ea te oe iad ale ia lands 7:2 160-5 160-4 154-3 147-6 129-4 120-3 109-4 
Cogan maar rt Liens ot Rees tarot 2-5 93-5 95-8 95-2 95-3 94-6 94-7 96-6 
Metallicores; Ayah... tense oes 4-0 333-3 325-2 307-7 283-9 228-7 204-4 160-3 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0-7 116-8 121-7 114-8 111-2 93-9 75-7 71-2 
COMMUNICATIONS............... 2-1 81-2 83-3 82-9 79-8 77-2 77-8 76-8 
Telegraphs asians aan aii. ave aba 0°5 89-8 91-7 91-5 88-8 84-9 86-7 82-2 
PELEPHONEs eee cineca se Malus e eee meee 1-6 78-8 81-0 80-6 77-5 75-2 75-5 75-5 
TRANSPO BATION be a Scare tee 9-4 79-4 79-9 79-6 80-7 78-2 76-2 76-2 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-7 119-6 120-9 110-6 115-7 113-5 108-1 108-8 
Steam railways erniceue: koe weeeltenne 5-6 71-6 71-0 74-3 73-1 71-6 70-1 69-9 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-1 63-5 67-4 64-4 70-7 63-8 63-2 62-9 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 

EDS INVAIN@ RY Tae 2b Rive oceans ciate tae 10-4 89-4 96-4 71-6 57-2 74-4 87-2 98-0 
LEAN Rebar denn eC MRO Re MIR Sutra Urtie g), pea. 1-8 44.2 53°5 49-1 33-8 53-6 43-3 34-7 
Eig h way sii: erigas » sees ase egams ok 6-4 172-9 192-0 106-7 83-4 109-0 161-4 201-1 
Rahway es hee Gin | MO (sie 2-2 57-2 50-3 61-5 56°5 63-4 62-6 67-6 

SHIR VIC S gee ce cats TI wie ce) asec 2-8 129-5 131-7 128-4 119-1 116-4 111-9 108-7 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-7 125-2 127-4 124-5 110-4 112-5 109-7 105-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-1 136-8 139-1 134-3 131-3 120-3 111-7 109-8 

DLO UF Ae ai: AIR Janene 11-4 131-0 144-8 127-9 128-4 121-6 116-6 111-6 
ere | Sete eres et alce cre ashe os ie: ote 8-4 136-3 155-8 133-4 136-2 128-0 122-7 117-2 
Wiholesale yk) ai at ti ay see oer 3-0 118-3 118-2 115-6 110-5 106-8 102-2 99-2 

ALL INDUSTRIES se picts his MEA oe 100-0 106-5 108-1 110-4 104-1 98-4 94-6 91-4 


1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table I. 


Mining 
Metallic ore mining showed heightened 
activity, while the extraction of coal and 


other non-metallic minerals afforded less em- 
ployment. On the whole, there was an in- 
crease of 55 persons in the forces of the 
operators furnishing returns, who numbered 
438. Their staffs aggregated 74,307 employees, 
of whom 25,536 were engaged in the mining 
of coal, 40,928 in metallic ores and 7,843 in 


non-metallic minerals, other than coal. A 
contraction had been indicated in this divi- 
sion at February 1, 1938, and the index was 
then some six points lower than at the date 
under review. 


Communications 
The personnel of the companies and branches 
reporting included 21,679 men and women, 
compared with 22,241 in the preceding month, 
most of the reduction taking place on tele- 
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phones. The number employed was smaller 
than at the same date in 1938, although a 
similar curtailment had then been recorded. 


Transportation 


Street Railways, Cartage and Storage — 
There was a downward trend in employment 
in these industries at February 1, but the 
decline was smaller than that which occurred 
at the same date in 1938; the index then was 
several points lower. The 272 co-operating 
employers had 27,3819 persons on their pay- 
rolls, or 290 fewer than at January 1, 1939. 
There were moderate losses in all provinces 
except the Maritimes, where the general 
situation was unchanged. 


Steam Railway—An increase was indicated 
at the beginning of February in the operation 
departments of the steam railways, which 
reported 56,962 employees, compared with 
56,468 in the month before. Shrinkage had 
been indicated at February 1 of last year, 
but the index then stood at 74-3, or slightly 
above that of 71-6 at the date under review. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation showed a further reces- 
sion; 122 employers released 732 workers from 
their payrolls, bringing them to 11,737 at 
February 1 of the present year. The index was 
fractionally lower than at the same date in 
1938, when a much greater decrease had been 
recorded. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction declined at February 1; the index, 
at 44-2, was several points lower than at the 
beginning of February a year ago, the reduc- 
tion then indicated having been on a smaller 
scale. Statistics were received from 824 con- 
tractors, with 18,509 persons in their employ 
at the date under review, as against 22,413 
at January 1, 1939. The tendency was 
unfavourable in all five economic areas. 


Highway—The number of workers reported 
by 373 employers in the highway construction 
and maintenance group was 65,917, or 7,258 
fewer than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment in this division was in decidedly greater 


volume than at February 1, 1938, when more 
extensive losses had been indicated. 


Railway —dAdditions to staffs were noted in 
railway construction and maintenance, mainly 
due to track-clearing operations. Smaller gains 
had been recorded at the same date in 1938, 
but the index then was some four points 
higher. Statements were tabulated from 34 
employers in this group, with 22,894 persons 
on their payrolls, as compared with 20,151 in 
the last report. Increases in personnel were 
registered in Quebec and Ontario. 


Services 


The service group was quieter than in the 
preceding month; 572 establishments had 
28,281 employees, or 486 fewer than at January 
1, 1939. Most of the loss occurred in hotels 
and restaurants. The index, at 129-5, was 
slightly higher than at February 1 of last year, 
when much larger declines had been noted in 
this industrial division. 


Trade 


Following the heightened activity resulting 
from the Christmas and holiday season, there 
was a substantial falling-off in the number 
employed in trade at February 1. The 1,789 
merchandising establishments furnishing data 
reduced their payrolls from 128,908 employees 
at January 1, 1939, to 116,749 at the beginning 
of February. There were marked decreases in 
retail stores, while wholesale establishments 
showed no general change. The percentage 
curtailment was on a scale somewhat smaller 
than that reported at the beginning of 
February in 1938,-but exceeded the average 
loss at midwinter in the last eighteen years. 
The index of employment at the latest date 
stood at 131-0, or a few points higher than 
that of 127-9 at February 1 of last year. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, and industries are given in the accom- 
panying tables. The columns headed “ Rela- 
tive Weight” show the proportion that the 
number of employees reported in the indicated 
area, or industry, is of the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns at February 1, 1939. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of January, 1939. 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons engaged at 
work outside their own trades or who are idle 
due to illness are not considered as unem- 
ployed. Unions involved in industrial disputes 
are excluded from these tabulations. As the 
number of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent variation 
in the membership upon which the percentage 


of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

A minor increase in the volume of work 
afforded local trade union members was 
apparent at the close of January from the 
preceding month, the 1,980 labour organiza- 
tions from which reports were tabulated with 
an. aggregate of 250,621 members showing that 
39,776 were idle on the last day of the month, 
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a percentage of 15:9 contrasted with 16-2 
per cent of inactivity in December, 1938. 
Some employment curtailment, however, was 
evident from January, 1988, when 12-4 per 
cent of the members reported were out of 
work. Manitoba unions with a gain of over 
5 per cent in work available showed the most 
important employment advancement from 
December, the manufacturing, building and 
construction, and transportation industries all 
sharing in the better movement. Quebec 
unions indicated but slight variation in con- 
ditions from the preceding month though the 
tendency was favourable, while in Ontario the 
situation remained substantially the same as 
at the end of 19388. In New Brunswick 
and Alberta, however, moderate recessions 
occurred, and declines of lesser magnitude 
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real, Toronto and Vancouver the tendency 
was toward greater employment, though the 
changes from December were merely nominal. 
In Saint John, on the other hand, activity 
was considerably reduced and in Halifax 
moderate losses occurred. Curtailed activity, 
on a small scale, was manifest by Regina 
and Edmonton members. Compared with the 
returns for January, 1938, Saint John, Mont- 
real, Winnipeg and Edmonton members 
suffered substantial decreases in work avail- 
able during the month reviewed, and some 
slowing up in employment was evident among 
Halifax and Toronto unions. In Regina and 
Vancouver, however, the situation was slightly 
improved. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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were reflected from Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia. Unemployment 
increases were noted in all provinces during 
January from the corresponding month in 
1938, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba 
and Alberta unions showing the most pro- 
nounced contractions in activity. Retarded 
employment, on a smaller scale, was evident 
in Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan, while 
in British Columbia conditions were but 
nominally adverse. 

The returns on unemployment in the largest 
city in each province with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island are compiled separately 
each month. Increases in work afforded 
during January, of noteworthy degree, were 
registered by Winnipeg unions while in Mont- 


from January, 1933, to date. The projection 
of the curve during January this year was 
slightly downward from that of the preceding 
month, an indication of increasing employ- 
ment. The level reached at the close of the 
month was, however, above that of January, 
1938, when a somewhat greater volume of 
work was afforded. 

The situation in the manufacturing indus- 
tries was more favourable during January than 
at the close of 1938, the 581 associations from 
which reports were compiled, with a total of 
98,859 members showing that 13,808 or a per- 
centage of 14-0 were idle, compared with 16:6 
per cent in December. Activity was but 
fractionally retarded from January a year ago 
when 13-1 per cent of the members reported 
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were out of work. Hat, cap and glove 
workers, and general labourers were much 
better engaged during January than in 
December, and increases, on a smaller scale, 
though noteworthy, were manifest by leather 
workers. Textile and carpet, and garment 
workers also, reflected moderately improved 
conditions, and lesser gains were recorded by 
bakers and confectioners, iron and steel, gas, 
and fur workers. On the contrary, metal 
polishers and glass workers showed consider- 
ably reduced activity, but as their member- 
ship was small they did not greatly affect the 
situation in the manufacturing industries as 
a whole. Recessions, of much lesser degree, 
occurred among brewery and wood workers, 
and minor contractions in activity were 
evident among papermakers, printing trades- 
men, and meat cutters and butchers. In 
contrasting with the returns for January, 1938, 
wood, hat, cap and glove, and fur workers 
were decidedly more active during the month 
reviewed, and general labourers, leather, and 
gas workers were also considerably better 
engaged. Improvement, on a smaller scale, 
was noted by meat cutters and _ butchers, 
bakers and confectioners, and cigar and 
tobacco workers. Of the recessions which 
slightly more than offset these gains the most 
important, viewed from a percentage basis, 
was that registered by glass workers, though 
the contractions evident among iron and steel 
workers affected the greatest number of mem- 
bers. Curtailment in activity, also of note- 
worthy proportions, was reflected by metal 
polishers and brewery workers, while losses 
in employment on a smaller scale were shown 
by garment workers. Among jewellery, and 
textile and carpet workers, papermakers and 
printing tradesmen the tendency was toward 
lessened employment though the changes from 
January a year ago were quite slight. 

Coal mining showed a drop in activity 
during January from either the preceding 
month or January, 1938, the change in the 
latter comparison being the more pronounced. 
This was apparent from the reports received 
from 59 locals with a membership numbering 
22,804 persons, 1,822 or a percentage of 8-0 
of whom were unemployed on the last day 
of the month, contrasted with percentages of 
6-1 in December and 3:6 in January a year 
ago. Employment for Nova Scotia and 
Alberta members tended downward during 
January from December, the drop in Alberta 
being over 5 per cent, while in Nova 
Scotia the variation was slight. In British 
Columbia, however, the situation improved 
by 5 per cent. Contrasted with the returns 
for January, 1938, Nova Scotia, Alberta and 
British Columbia members participated in the 
less favourable movement shown in the group 
as a whole during the month under survey, 


British Columbia members suffering severe 
losses in employment and the other provinces 
more moderate recessions. Short time work 
also, was prevalent among the miners during 
January. 

Seasonal slowing up in activity in building 
and construction operations was again 
manifest during January, and to a greater 
degree than at the close of 1938, the 229 
associations of building tradesmen making 
returns, with a membership numbering 27,629 
persons, showing that 12,090, or a percentage 
of 43:8, were unemployed on the last day of 
the month in contrast with a percentage of 
41-2 in December. Quieter conditions also 
prevailed than in January, 1938, when 37-0 
per cent of idleness was recorded. Hod 
carriers and building labourers were much 
slacker during January than in the previous 
month and noteworthy employment curtail- 
ment was evident among bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers. The situation also declined 
for steam shovelmen, bridge and structural 
iron workers, carpenters and joiners, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, granite and 
stonecutters, and plumbers and steamfitters. 
The trend for electrical workers, and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers was more favour- 
able than in December though the varia- 
tions were quite slight. When a comparison 
is made with the returns for January, 1938, 
in the building and _ construction trades, 
extensive contractions in work afforded were 
registered by steam shovelmen, bridge and 
structural iron workers, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, and hod carriers and_ building 
labourers during the period surveyed, and 
conditions for carpenters and joiners, and 
plumbers and steamfitters were considerably 
quieter. Electrical workers reported a drop 
in activity of less than one per cent. Granite 
and stonecutters, on the other hand, were 
much more actively engaged, and noteworthy 
gains were manifest by bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers. 

There was little variation in the level of 
employment in the transportation industries 
during January from the preceding month, 
though the tendency was adverse, according 
to the returns compiled from 842 organiza- 
tions involving 65,968 persons. Of these, 
8,504, or a percentage of 12-9, were idle on 
the last day of the month contrasted with a 
percentage of 12:5 in December, The situa- 
tion was also less favourable than in January, 
1988, when 8-1 per cent of unemployment 
was reported. Steam railway employees, 
whose returns included over 78 per cent of 
the entire group membership recorded, showed 
a practically unchanged situation from 
December, as did also street and electric 
railway employees. In navigation, however, 
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conditions were considerably more depressed 
and losses in employment, on a moderate 
scale, were manifest by teamsters and 
chauffeurs. Contrasted with the returns for 
January, 1938, heavy increases in unemploy- 
ment were indicated in the navigation divi- 
sion during the month reviewed, though the 
curtailment in work afforded steam railway 
employees, while not so great viewed from a 
percentage basis, still affected a much larger 
number of members. Lesser contractions 
were evident among teamsters and chauffeurs. 
Among street and electric railway employees, 
the percentage of idleness remained identical 
with that of January of last year. 

Retail shop clerks were quite actively 
engaged during January, the 5 associations 
making returns at the end of the month 
and combining a membership of 1,885 persons, 
showing that only 0:2 per cent were idle, 
the same percentage as was recorded at the 
close of December, 1938. In January last 
year all members were reported busy. 

Returns were received at the close of 
January from 79 associations of civic 
employees embracing a membership of 10,320 
persons, 115 or 1:1 per cent of whom were 
out of work in comparison with percentages 
of 2:4 in December and 2-2 in January last 
year. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades there 
was a fractional drop in activity during 
January from the preceding month, unem- 
ployment standing at 11-1 per cent as com- 
pared with a percentage of 10-4 in December. 
The January percentage was based on the 
reports compiled from 143 labour organiza- 
tions with a membership aggregate of 11,611 
persons, 1,290 of whom were without work 
on the last day of the month. Theatre and 
stage employees showed a noteworthy increase 
in the volume of work afforded from 
December, and nominal advances were regis- 
tered by stationary engineers and firemen. 
These gains, however, were more than offset 
by the reductions in employment evident 
among barbers, unclassified workers, and hotel 
and restaurant employees. In comparison with 
the returns for January, 1938, when 8-3 per 
cent of idleness was recorded in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades, as a whole, theatre 
and stage employees were much better engaged 
during the month under review, and activity 
for stationary engineers and firemen tended 
upward. Decidedly less favourable condi- 
tions prevailed, however, for unclassified 
workers, and employment for barbers was 


moderately curtailed. Among hotel and 
restaurant employees minor contractions 
occurred. 

A better situation was reflected in the 


fishing industry during January than in either 
the previous month or January, 1938, the 
improvement in the latter comparison being 


quite substantial. This was apparent from 
the reports tabulated from 9 unions of fisher- 
men with a membership total of 2,019 persons, 
296 of whom or a percentage of 14-7 were 
out of work on the last day of the month 
as compared with 19-4 per cent at the close 
of December and with a percentage of 37-0 
in January last year. 


The 4 unions of lumber workers and loggers 
furnishing reports at the close of January and 
covering a membership of 2,227 persons, 
showed that 1,343 were unemployed, a per- 
centage of 60-3 contrasted with percentages 
of 47-5 in December and 4-9 in January, 
1938. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1938 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for January of each year from 1929 
to 1936 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1937, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I, 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for January, 1939 


During the month of January, 1939, the 
volume of business as shown by the average 
daily placements effected by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada was over 12 
per cent less than that transacted during the 
previous month and nearly 16 per cent higher 
than that of the corresponding period a year 
ago. Under the first comparison, all groups 
recorded decreases, except logging, in which 
a moderate gain took place, the greatest 
losses being in farming, construction and 
maintenance and services, the declines in 
the remaining divisions being nominal only. 
When compared with January last year, sub- 
stantial increases were reported in construc- 
tion and maintenance, farming and services, 
but logging, manufacturing, mining, trade and 


during the latter half of the month, both 
curves then having reached practically the 
same levels as those shown at the end of 
the corresponding month a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 40:0 and 45-4 during the first and the 
second half of January, 1939, in comparison 
with ratios of 48:3 and 45-8 during the same 
periods of 1938. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the month 
under review were 387°8 and 44:5, as com- 
pared with 40-4 and 44-3 during the corre- 
sponding periods a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during January, 
1939, was 1,834, as compared with 1,501 during 
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transportation registered fewer placements. the preceding month and with 1,171 in 


The losses in the two last named groups, how- 
ever, were very small. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1937, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
from the graph that the curves of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications 
declined sharply during the first half of 
January, but showed a marked upward trend 


January, 1938. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 3,126, 
in comparison with 2,499 in December, and 
with 2,628 during January last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 


_January, 1939, was 1,286 of which 777 were 


in regular employment and 509 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,465 during the 
preceding month. Placements in January a 
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year ago averaged 1,113 daily, consisting of 
804 in regular and 309 in casual employment. 


During the month of January, 1939, the 
offices of the Service referred 33,750 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 32,132 
placements; of these the placements in regular 
employment were 19,427, of which 13,405 were 
of men and 6,022 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 12,705. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 22,974 
for men and 10,375 for women, a total of 
33,349, while applications for work numbered 
78,133 of which 58,537 were from men and 
19,596 from women. Reports for December, 
1938, showed 39,006 positions available, 64,972 
applications made and 38,070 placements 
effected, while in January, 1938, there were 
recorded 29,253 vacancies, 65,683 applications 
for work and 27,818 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1929, to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
192MM yess) peor i: 260, 747 137,620 398, 367 
EDN ik 1 Ge 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
19S atta, ea. 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
ere. pate) ee eee 153,771 198,443 352,214 
LOS SP Ae eis yas asl cles 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LOSE Peeks. « oA 223, 564 182,527 406, 091 
LOS ars Sete cso 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
WSR GRA ses nod eas soe 217,931 113,519 331,450 
1 RUBY 7G8 alien Be. a 275,800 114, 236 389, 536 
LOSS we new «aie csi neem 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
1939Glamonth)... 2)... 19, 427 12,705 32,132 


Nova Scotia 


During January, employment offices in Nova 
Scotia received orders for nearly 22 per cent 
less workers than jin the preceding month, 
but over 28 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease in placements of nearly 24 per 
cent when compared with December, but an 
increase of over 33 per cent in comparison 
with January, 1938. The increase in place- 
ments over January of last year was due to 
gains in construction and maintenance and 
services, although the improvement in the 
latter group was offset by a decline in mining. 
The changes in other groups were unimportant, 
the largest being an increase in farming. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected were construction 
and maintenance 368, and services 492, of 
which 384 were of household’ workers. 
During the month 122 men and 144 women 
were placed in regular employment. 

73986—6 


New Brunswick 


There was a decrease of nearly 12 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in New Brunswick during 
January when compared with the preceding 
month, but an increase of nearly 23 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements were nearly 13 per 
cent less than in December, but over 25 per 
cent above January, 1988. The only group 
to show any change of importance from 
January of last year was construction and 
maintenance, the increase in this division 
being responsible for the gain in placements 
for the province as a whole. Placements 
under construction and maintenance numbered 
390 and in services 509. Of the latter 414 
were of household workers. There were 19 
men and 69 women placed in regular 
employment. 

QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during January, was 
nearly 27 per cent less than in the preceding 
month and nearly 8 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decrease also in placements of over 32 per 
cent when compared with December and of 
over 8 per cent in comparison with January, 
1938. A large decrease in the highway divi- 
sion of construction and maintenance resulted 
in the decline in placements for the province 
as a whole when compared with January of 
last year. This loss was partly offset by gains 
in logging and services. Placements in other 
groups were on about the same level as those 
of last year. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing 81; logging 
837; construction and maintenance 2,394; 
trade 91, and services 2,609, of which 2,398 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 3,241 of men 
and 1,698 of women. 


ONTARIO 


There was an increase of over 19 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during January 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 24 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 21 per cent higher 
than in December and 29 per cent above 
January, 1938. When comparing placements 
during the month under review with January 
of last year there was a substantial increase 
in the highway division of construction and 
maintenance made up largely of workers 
engaged in snow removal. This increase was 
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partly offset by a large decrease in logging 
and smaller losses in manufacturing and 
services. Small changes only were reported 
in other groups. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 390; logging 
400; farming 474; construction and mainten- 
ance 4,887; trade 190, and services 3,105, 
of which 2,205 were of household workers. 
During the month 2,564 men and 1,886 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during January called for over 15 
per cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and over 30 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Similar 
percentages of decline were reported in place- 
ments under both comparisons. The decrease 
in placements from January a year ago was 
due to substantial declines in farming and 
construction and maintenance, and a small 
loss in services. Bush placements were some- 
what higher and there were minor changes 
only in all other groups. Placements by 
industrial divisions included logging 395; 
farming 2,570; construction and maintenance 
211, and services 1,101, of which 1,017 were of 
household workers. There were 3,137 men 
and 861 women placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During January, positions offered through 
employment offices in Saskatchewan were 42 
per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but 331 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decrease 
in placements of over 43 per cent when com- 
pared with December, but an increase of 
nearly 290 per cent in comparison with 
January, 1938. As in previous months, place- 
ments under the Farm Improvement and 
Employment Plan accounted for the very 
substantial gain over the corresponding month 
of the previous year and constituted practi- 
cally the entire placement activity of the 
province during the month. There were 2,344 
farm placements and 1,383 placements in 
services. Of the latter, 259 were city domestic 
workers and 988 farm household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
2,276 of men and 1,321 of women. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during January, were nearly 18 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and nearly 4 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decrease of over 16 per cent in placements 
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when compared with December, but a nominal 
gain when compared with January, 1988. 
Although placements were at about the same 
level as in January of last year, small gains 
were reported in construction and maintenance 
and services, and there were declines of about 
the same size in logging and farming. Indus- 
trial. divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing 54; logging 96; farming 1,005; 
construction and maintenance 279, and services 
438, of which 366 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,265 of men and 320 of women. 


British CoLUMBIA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during January, were nearly 
5 per cent less favourable than. in the pre- 
ceding month, but nearly 42 per cent better 
than during the corresponding month of last 


year. Similar percentages of change were 
reported in placements under both com- 
parisons. Casual employment on snow 


removal and other road work accounted for 
the increase in placements over January, 1938. 
There was a small gain in services, but a 
decrease in logging and minor changes only 
in all other groups. Placements by industrial 
divisions included logging 221; farming 75; 
construction and maintenance 3,585, and ser- 
vices 647, of which 465 were of household 
workers. There were 781 men and 273 women 
placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1939, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 19,427 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 12,259 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside 
the immediate district of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 308 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 299 travelling to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 9 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2:5 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide 
applicants at the offices of the Employment 
Service who may desire to journey to distant 
employment for which no workers are avail- 
able locally. 

Transportation’ certificates granted by 
Ontario offices during January numbered 227, 
all provincial. From Port Arthur 64 bush 
workers, 19 highway construction workers, 2 
mine employees and 2 fishermen were carried 
at the reduced rate to employment at points 
within the territorv administered hv that eitv 
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REPORTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1939 

















_ Vacancies Applicants Regular 
antec) Michi aA TLRS place- 
Offices Reported | Unfilled ree Referred Placed BE d bo pmie 
during end of during: to ad of eriod 
period period perio vacancies} Regular | Casual period P03 8 
Nova Scotian ise cee ce 1,003 19 1,224 979 266 712 2,216 315 
LOIN aid smear peptic. AP pcan 239 18 421 215 46 169 1,023 197 
Kent villeniit irate. ses seis tie « ees 218 0 256 218 117 101 243 0. 
IN@w, Glasvowe is. sevens cisigelins dials ens 167 1 170 167 76 90 382 89. 
Sydney, Weave ay. Wie Mere. kee oy, 379 0 377 379 27 352 568 29 
New Brunswick...................6- 970 4 1,020 957 88 877 1,200 112 
Whatham yin tvsckase slum aenteces : 387 0 3 387 0 387 34 1 
MEONGCON FR cs oe tei oso Wale asteels vie 234 7 272 229 67 162 498 69 
StrJohnw: ; eb elyet eet. centage > poients 349 0 3 341 21 328 668 42. 
QUOD C6 osc iocc dict rslaeqe els dol Meeiscs 6,946 380 14,741 75447 4,939 1,108 6,183 5,622 
Bagotvallel yee be eed dewdeewen 144 29 2 128 12 91 298 
Chicoutimicsdiys cos. ho Re 8 783 0 1,189 783 780 3 212 598 - 
Worowia tetas ies faba jchaietorenetels etalere cropevereteies 653 5 1,108 652 402 248 363 510. 
De IDUGue 2 ieeisoocde sctoooceulann es 193 0 315 193 187 69 221 
NAGANO! din te. ccpiate s Slade Uoia werere diets. ave 273 36 327 237 224 10 192 62 
MONGTOAML ec aiccociils iiss a toiserers Seve a 2,624 210 6, 803 3,059 1,276 700 3, 666 2,422 
Quebec ee ee Oe 1,442 66 2,335 1,507 1,150 123 579 574 
FROM Yates cea onesie ir aciaes vines 223 16 765 210 182 10 264 246 
Sherbrooke....... Rete raitie eiclols ie tiers 135 9 270 173 137 3 54 137 
"THreeyRverar cist iccdes os ce dhe eseece 299 6 985 325 298 5 445 499 
Vise CEO NY ewe aletals s <oltie toners’ Suarireio oie 177 415 180 17 0 248 55 
Ontario sso oe cae ace oeka'e oe 9,673 148 35,012 9,657 3,900 5,640 58,643 4,535 
Bollevillereniey Sea sE es. IG 0 196 85 46 584 62 
Brantford) Gah yon. . eels. oclers 104 Zz 471 102 83 19 1,460 84 
Chiat ani tense ree eran 252 0 339 252 (hed 175 82 64 
Or by WANLiGITN ioe cs cts eeecicicdecis + « alee 194 0 1,516 194 166 28 1,314 836 
uel ye eee ea oo ielc eislevere Miosa Utors 49 4 270 52 40 559 67 
PAMIUICONS... Seiicen os cea ssi cis eec cds 376 14 1,911 357 125 199 4,949 174 
EKONORE Sa )e sce cise osteo meres « haltiene 64 0 483 64 55 9 5 84° 
RIN GSLOM Mech alata eus avalavaleceia re avelabate 58 3 346 55 30 25 579 193 
Hatchenere.s.c.eecsiee ss 325 8 611 343 82 248 979 89 
THONGON Weslo edie siaeic eis 381 28 798 413 220 152 2,625 258 
Niagara Falls we 88 11 250 #79 1 59 18 1,149 86 
North Bay ic. s. 2... se 475 0 831 529 492 37 1,252 145 
OBDAWAL Wi cree acs oes Bek: 4 245 0 577 248 40 205 1,445 48 
Oba WA eee ie rec cs os Ape e 2,246 2 3,836 2,244 366 1,876 3,691 220 
Owen Sound........... sae 51 1 9 50 }.19 BOG ING Ly Sena oe 
Pembroke............. NWS 182 0 703 189 112 1H 296 88. 
Peterborough 127 0 449 127 114 13 795 114 
IPOPOPATC DURA Sc 5 socmerciaciele cio.cte sarees 998 0 981 973 112 861 913 694 
Sty Catharines....sc%.ceascciosscee ces 172 17 528 156 81 75 2,144 54 
Ste EROMASUI., . .dielceelelcid hes walle et 46 0 121 45 32 13 303 38 
Bariiaw pry. ei etien ae aly sie nent 140 1 418 139 53 86 535 119 
Pallmste. MATIC. sco. s tees cok 145 0 890 142 107 35 748 63 
SPRALEONG Cem eats ocd abi steiose clo vielele.stele 68 0 353 68 #50 18 1,149 60 
Badly. tee) acs atone olacseses ce levers 228 0 886 180 167 13 416 167 
(EAMIMINS ee Mee ee et ke eo ae 552 0 1,529 534 162 372 1, 233 258 
PRORONGO Ain. isiga, bes ules) Los <3t 1,425 44 14,418 1,427 743 687 22,266 659 
IWiG Aare ee ee ues sss alae afore c's ersiecerae 23 3 2 14 5d3) (MA, ae 
WARGSON. ae see se oh wok c cosets cee 397 10 776 393 154 239 4,751 233 
Woodstock is. . taste stetetteye io erioents as 177 1 262 176 99 77 4 78 
Manitoba oo... soos ee secn 3 ieee 4,300 12 6,005 4,333 3,998 313 14,889 5,982 
Brandon ies leet. a os gaclee s tee eelo aks 186 5 366 177 172 5 677 248 
ANDO es Metis ois Sesh ares 85 0 85 85 80 5 2 RN 
Portage 1a Prairie...) Vee eee et 27 0 2 27 QT ie SO. us Mie Oe Tah Oni NaN Ty 
Winnipeg! olde. s gob abies ada Gieae 4,002 a 5,527 4,044 3,719 303 14,210 5, 734 
Saskatchewan..............022eeeee: 3,913 348 4,323 $5779 3,597 179 1,967 207 
rpadhar hy ON ee GA ts Sb ae IME 57 6 156 50 B44 6 TOG slixeise cae 
MOOS0 DA Wess cinsiid stone ocias wedles 4 288 51 412 284 212 70 477 107 
North Battieford otra teals s sinine ale sive 182 30 177 176 173 3 111 26 
IPLINCHAIDETE. A. . oot ok es Uaioe eee 302 50 355 276 250 26 90 38 
IRGCIN A NWS, decieleele Peisuuctecemeiin: oot 1,280 80 1,268 1,212 1,180 82 169 298 
DaSkavOON wees cae ote seas coer e 459 35 523 467 443 23 685 104 
SywiitiCarrent $5. eee fees lade ee. 84 28 91 82 80 2 148 22 
WS YiDULIN S csaie te sculls s ccs clotesevsteleeet 82 16 84 74 62 12 Ae Wied Sa te ats 
MVOBITONG.). cresiieren ts vic alee ae ets.c athens 1,179 52 1,257 1,158 1, 153 99 112 
Alberta ck i caet | Boeck ts wrcted «isles 1,967 49 4,702 1,937 1,585 352 8,151 1,669 
ON CALY Goris co usta cele co pla saue verets 428 10 1,916 499 454 45 3,483 550 
Drumbeller. 7. 2. sFPII Iss ale ss ss 75 0 275 F68 58 10 170 56 
OGMMONLON, ks dieveses cnsisisuasiobiect 1,104 25 1,963 1,009 958 51 3,719 942 
Tbehtbrid gare. Ae a eee 80 13 223 87 84 3 4 62 
MedicinesHathnl. chiar, ie panes 280 1 325 274 31 243 360 59 
British Columbia.................... 4,577 8 11,106 4,661 1,054 3,524 16,769 1,144 
Kemiloopa yt! ain. c5e). edt te. been 15 0 2 16 1 4 228 10 
IN@TAIING es eke cick oe oes alee lela wae 400 0 456 397 396 1 702 253 
INeIsOn. Beit Suan . Soe ane 155 0 190 155 3 152 33 60 
New Westminster.............es000- 46 0 ey) 46 18 28 671 7 
TERE) AIBKCAS 9) en So hg Se eA RR PB aie ge 40 2 130 40 22 18 290 22 
Prince Georges. eeis3). dik). « ta. RE 12 0 25 12 12 0 9 20 
IPLINCG PUpPOLey coe dete sce isis sis ores 93 0 167 93 3 6 247 26 
VANCOUVER Es cc cee cere re shee 3,586 6 9,139 3,672 433 3,157 12,950 512 
WVICTOPIAU He ula dsp ti iew eo ba.cuieees 230 0 775 30 122 08 1,639 234 
Canada eer a ee laace nie eeuate 33,349 971 78,133 33,750 19,427 12,705 | 110,018 20,087* 
IMerietaert ms rtarn cnr Ret ateestonins lata sieiaeceteione 22,974 259 58,537 22,861 13,405 9,429 92,193 15,032 
WOMENS coumci Jamia c tam aoe meee 10,375 fie 19,596 10,889 6,022 3,276 17,825 5,055 





*1 Placement effected by offices since closed. 
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office. The Sudbury office despatched 51 bush 
workers within its own zone and 13 labourers 
to Port Arthur. The Sudbury zone was also 
the destination of 37 bush workers travelling 
from North Bay and of 5 bush workers and 
one tractor operator shipped from Pembroke. 
The Fort William office was instrumental in 
transferring 24 bushmen to centres within the 
same zone. Proceeding from Toronto, 3 farm 
hands went to rural points within the Toronto 
zone, one bushman and construction labourer 
to North Bay and one farm hand each to the 
Brantford, London, Owen Sound and York 
Township zones. The movement of labour 
in Manitoba during January emanated from 
Winnipeg, which city office transferred 34 
persons at the reduced rate, 25 within the 
province and 9 outside. The latter were for 
the Port Arthur zone and included 5 bushmen, 
one miner, one tractor operator, one farm 
hand and one hotel general. Travelling to 
various sections of the Winnipeg zone, were 
10 sawmill workers, 7 mine workers, 6 bush- 
men and one blacksmith. The remaining 
provincial transfer was of a truck driver 
bound for Brandon. In Saskatchewan during 


January 3 reduced rate certificates were issued 
at the Regina office to teachers going to 
situations within the same zone. Benefiting 
by the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate in Alberta during January, 40 
persons were carried to provincial employ- 
ment. From Edmonton, 20 bush workers, 5 
machine operators, 3 sawmill workers, 3 farm 
hands, 3 miners, one engineer, one hotel cook 
and one waitress were sent to various centres 
within the Edmonton zone. Transferred from 
Calgary 2 farm hands were carried to 
Drumheller and one farm hand to a point 
in the Calgary zone. The Vancouver office 
was responsible for the 4 transfers at the 
reduced rate effected in British Columbia 
during December. Despatched to centres in 
the Vancouver zone were one miner, one 
farm hand and one housekeeper, while one 
gardener was sent to the Penticton zone. 

Of the 308 workers who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during January, 223 proceeded over the 
Canadian National Railways, 82 over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and 3 over the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during January, 1939 


The value of the building authorized by 58 
cities in January, 1939, showed a seasonal de- 
cline as compared with the preceding month, 
and the total was also lower than in Janu- 
ary, 1938; the co-operating municipalities 
issued permits for building work estimated to 
cost $1,706,630, compared with $3,482,915 in 
December, 1938, and $1,859,181 in January of 
last year. There was therefore a reduction of 
51 per cent in the former comparison and of 
8-2 per cent in the latter comparison. 


Some 50 centres furnished detailed state- 
ments for January, showing that they had 
granted about 160 permits for dwellings, whose 
anticipated cost was over $600,000, and more 
than 900 permits for other buildings estimated 
at approximately $1,000,000. In December, 
the erection of some 230 dwellings and 1,000 
other buildings was authorized, at an esti- 
mated expenditure of $1,000,000 and $2,200,- 
000 respectively. 

Prince Edward Island, Nova _ Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British: Columbia 
reported increases in the value of the build- 
ing represented by the permits taken out in 
January as compared with December, 1938. 
The largest gain of $295,276 or 107-6 per 
cent took place in British Columbia. Of the 
declines elsewhere recorded, the most marked 
were those of $924,643 or 79-9 per cent in 


Quebec, and $1,095,675 or 63-0 per cent in 
Ontario. 

As compared with January, 1938, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia showed increases, of which those of 
$75,408 in Nova Scotia, and $47,695 in Al- 
berta were most pronounced. In the other 
provinces, the value of the building authorized 
was lower, the reduction of $189,926 or 22:8 
per cent in Ontario being greatest. 

In Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg there 
were decreases in the value of the building 
undertaken as compared with the preceding 
month, and also as compared with the same 
month of last year, while Vancouver showed 
gains in both comparisons. The following 
cities also report. .d increases over December 
and as compared with January of last year: 
Halifax, Saint John, Galt, Guelph, Oshawa, 
Ottawa, Owen Sound, Stratford, St. Catharines, 
Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Nanaimo, New Westminster and North Van- 
couver. 

The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during Janu- 
ary of each year since 1926. Index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
January of the same years are also given, 
(1926=100). 
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The 1939 figure was less by 51 per cent 


rite siciog . than in January, 1938, and was also slightly 
Valueof | value of | pricesof lower than in 1937, but was higher than in 


permits | permits | building any earlier year since 1932. The wholesale 
Year issued in issued in materials ine) P 3 
January January | in January costs of building materials in recent months 


(1926=100) | (1926aver- have been below those in the same period 


ge=100 : A 

ited of the preceding year, and in January, 1939, 
IOSGA ube?) tics 1,706,630 | 36-1 87-3 were also slightly lower than in 1937, although 
COS ee ren 1,859, 181 39-4 91-6 they were higher than in any January in the 
POST eae: MEE 1,721, 867 36-5 89-1 . i 

WoGuhaaat dla sata 1,302,758 | 27-6 83-6 period 1931-1936. 

1 tay op ae en peal 882, 878 18-7 81:6 The accompanying table gives the value of 
1088 LL) atssioat | 381 75.7 the building permits issued by 58 cities in 
SY asa ae nee nee 2,761,929 58-5 79-4 January 1939, and January 1938. The sta- 
1030.00.) Zaiziaor | 1629 | gra tistics for all but the present year are based 
15 iene ian oe ya 8,416,880 | 178-3 98-0 on revised statements furnished by the civic 
WSL Oe 7,716,587 | 163-5 95-2 Pata en thaw lehion ol £ th The 35 
M2 2nd ony. dnerdngd bint: 5,676,537 | 120-3 96-8 oliciais arver the close 0 e year. e 
Wage saw. vats 6: 4,719,534 | 100-0 102-3 cities for which statistics are available since 


1910 are indicated thus * 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING 
PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 








Cities January, January, 
Cities Jaunary, January, 1939 1938 
1939 8 | ee ee 
: . $ $ 
P. E. Island— *Sts Catharines:<\juuS. ship Ue 42,950 3,500 
Charlottetowniretccsmee me oe 4,500 5,100 SSG We ROMIAB ioc. patie sich a aie eal Re thee 7,600 
INOVASCOUR creo. fae coe ate 99,713 24,305 Sarnigks: howe bo AME OR 14,750 18,550 
MH alifaxmanworn. oe Ae, Cee 90,995 20,425 Sault. tenMariens .ececlrnes 02 levers 2,600 2,500 
NewsGlasvowss.. 2 tycmarecteisitelsck 5,500 2,000 Pe LOYONGOT. tenet cece ee ee 213,843 253,800 
SOV CUUCV a dues aoascree wclehrcn rar: 3,218 1,880 York and East York Tps...... 51,750 11,350 
Welland? 4 iat. ae ay Beet Aue RT eel piece 900: 
New Brunswick.................. 5,065 24,625 SWindsOrc re eee ee 45,902 255, 800 
IP EGOTICLOMM Sere ee ee a ee eee ee 17,000 FRIVERGIG eC a.fuee eu tis Chere nis eee 500 4,150 
SMonctonwn SON k! | wile aay iee 1 3,050 WOGGSLOCKK urs! fife etek: abe 3,123 2,190 
Vic buiaige foleboWncuearte a4. ae lien enn - 5,065 4,575 
Manitoba. 26.52. 5. 07s) ae 33,512 47,010 
Quebeciiss ese ee? eee ey 232,875 318,110 SPAN COM ec. eed ee aie ae Cte G6OR Ie cae wees 
*Montreal—*Maisonneuve......... 155,915 215,065 St Bontiaceuscsvescce «cone tee 5,402 3,310 
*Qnebec. ce et en Sree 14,645 38,420 SWiainniper tree ety Ree ie hs Pairs 2. ay | 27,450 43,700 
Shawinigan! Fallsus249.2..2..,...0. 3,500 750 
BI DSMOT ROOK Os ks aie fee tin oneeh 36,100 19,300] | Saskatchewan.................... 35, 698 14,925 
PRNGCCURIVEr Stes Last adhe slated LSE 825 AMoosewea wht Stet eee OAT. Sere ee dry | tae ee 
SV CStInOUuniG eet. catits teen: 15,340 43,750 SROGMA See et ee ee ee cee 34,048 7,525 
TOASKALOOM GE «Mire e nutes eet eee he 1,650 7,400 
Ontario 8: a aS Be: 643,760 833, 686 
Bellevillon io. eee ke ato a 2,900 D500) 1s WANDERER Eee ne osidoe cease See. 81,801 34,106 
PBrantiolrd ec eee le: 1,800 6,500 *@aloary.) aeeryn fests Rene ean 12,776 Vig al 
Chathambners), ye. Rk 4), 9,700 7,150 VHAMOnCON ley, es ok chee ee Ate 47,525 21,225 
Hort) William pigs orien.) ite! GORY 18,700 UUcrslat ova tolcey Au Mae HAA een 21,500 5,770 
Galie coe ee ae ake aan et 18,025 2,165 IMGCICINGPELAE, be we Meals steerer eee eh SR GT PN arate 
*Guelph.... 2am nash. Beira 11, 255 1,600 
* Elam tboneaeset.: tol. Rie cere 31, 850 105,687 | | British Columbia................. 569, 706 557,314 
MGS STON ee eee cohen 5,560 14,454 KA MMOOPS AM feiss laa Boa anes 855 150 
Pkutcheners oe sachsen eee 5,150 26,470 IN AMA ITIOW Ie Sil tees c cerrsc oeeel a e 3, 800 75 
a OTICLON APE stieie wy ake a tetoiies bis. Bares 35, 760 21,025 *New Westminster..............-- 83,890 34, 650 
Niagara: ballets: eens. anes eta 410 5, 850 Prince Ruperts. Aeclon. see dere ere 1,300 127,360 
Osphawarctecwes socre ee. bers 25,210 1,800 PVENCOUNOR <2 tcc ihn. teaee oct ete 421,235 344, 205 
SOGEAWS Rath nas: Manto ie eRie: ovatus opeue 83,990 45, 875 North Vancouven.s.sos..s 6806s. 12,575 7,125 
Owen Soundess.2, eshte ses. Mee 22,000 1,000 SV ictoriahaes: soared amen 46,051 43,749 
MPECETDOTOUP Ose. oreta nate stieieiee 6,110 10,130 | ————- 
SPORC-ATOIUT totes saci etcre 2,610 3,940 Lotal—bSiCibies 4. vuscen «lee. tee 1,706,630 1,859, 18% 
TUTAUIOLG.... Aeros. Side blames te 775 500 TOtal—*35\ Cities) sridiics dnc er ene 1,496,730 1,632,436: 





1 Report not received in time for tabulation. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
FEBRUARY, 1939 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


eee ea ae bi conditions at the end of 
February, 1939, were reported by the 
Superintendents of the Employment Service 
to be as follows:— 


Farming in the Maritimes was quiet, except 
for the usual chores and the cutting and 
hauling of firewood. Logging, likewise, show- 
ed little activity. With more favourable 
weather, fishing was somewhat better, although 
heavy gales had hindered offshore fishing at 
Saint John. Coal mines, both in the New 
Glasgow area as well as those in Cape Breton 
and vicinity, worked from 3 to 6 days per 
week. Manufacturers of confectionery and 
foodstuffs were busy preparing for the Easter 
trade and at New Glasgow one of the steel 
mills employing 400 men had re-opened after 
having been closed for several weeks. Some 
idleness, however, was reported in the steel 
group at Sydney. Other industries in the 
Maritimes showed little change. No new 
building construction was under way, but pros- 
pects for spring activities were brighter. 
Transportation by rail, water and motor was 
fairly heavy. Trade was fair. In the Women’s 
Division placing of individuals in household 
service continued. 

Farming was quiet in Quebec Province and, 
except for 40 men sent from Val d’Or to a 
railway tie camp, logging was inactive. Min- 
ing, likewise was slack. Manufacturing centres 
reported as follows:—Bagotville, paper mills 
working only six hours per day; Chicoutimi 
and Quebec, plants producing only 50 per cent 
of their regular volume; Hull and LaTuque, 
production normal; Montreal and Matane, 
unchanged; Rouyn and Val d’Or, quiet; Sher- 
brooke, a little progress noted in textiles; 
Three Rivers, paper and steel industries no 
change and cottons improved. Building con- 
struction appeared to be somewhat better 
and numerous unemployed had found work on 
various relief projects, road maintenance and 
snow clearance. Trade was rather slow. 

Farm orders in Ontario were increasing, with 
wages in some districts showing an upward 
trend. Log hauling was about completed and 
the only orders received were for men for 
replacement. At North Bay, peak operations 
just concluded had provided for the mainten- 
ance of about 34 logging camps with a per- 
sonnel approximating about 50 per cent of 
last year’s total. Mining remained active, 
but with few calls for men. No material 
change was reported in the industrial situa- 
tion. Iron and steel establishments, in par- 
ticular, continued to report production and 


staff levels below those of last year; planing 
mills and auto accessory factories were also 
slack, while textiles and glass factories were 
busier. Building construction was quiet, but 
heavy snowfalls provided employment for 
a large number of men for whom no other 
work was available. Orders in the women’s 
division for experienced household workers 
remained steady; casual help, however, was 
not in such great demand. A few women and 
girls also were placed with industrial concerns 
and at Niagara Falls a third class of seven- 
teen students was being trained as waitresses 
under the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
Program. 

Although the demand for farm help in the 
prairie provinces was fairly quiet, as the 
Farm Improvement and Placement Plan 
neared its conclusion, there was an increasing 
number of placements made at regular wages. 
Opportunities for work in logging were con- 
fined chiefly to those in cordwood camps. 
Coal mining, which had showed some increased 
activity during the recent severe weather, again 
declined. Manufacturing was dull. No new 
building projects were under way, but road 
maintenance and snow clearance had provided 
some casual employment. Trade was quiet. 
A scarcity of experienced maids continued in 
the women’s division and few applicants were 
willing to take positions offered in country 
homes. 


Farming was quiet in British Columbia, 
although recent fine weather had been very 
encouraging to farmers eager to start field 
operations. While no improvement was noted 
in logging, soe movement of labour was ex- 
pected about March 1, when several camps 
were preparing to resume operations. Sawmills 
also were slack. Mining was more active. 
The value to British Columbia of this grow- 
ing industry will be more readily appreciated 
by the fact that it gives direct employment to 
approximately 15,000 persons, with the likeli- 
hood that an even greater number will be 
employed during the coming season. Factories 
at Nelson were running without change. Build- 
ing construction still remained rather quiet, 
nevertheless alterations and National Defence 
projects under way provided work for a certain 
number of men. Drydocks and shipyards at 
Prince Rupert were busy and all waterfronts 
reported increased activity. Trade was fair, 
with collections slow. Regular employment 
for domestics in the women’s division was avail- 
able, but day work was scarce, with many 
applicants registered. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
February 1939, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


Employment showed a decline between De- 
cember 12 and January 16. A marked reduc- 
tion in employment normally occurs in Janu- 
ary in many industries owing to a temporary 
slackening in activity after Christmas. The 
effects of this seasonal decline were accentu- 
ated January 16 by the severe weather which 
restricted outdoor employment at that date. 
The decline occurred mainly in building, pub- 
lic works contracting, agriculture and_horti- 
culture, stone quarrying, the distributive 
trades, furniture and metal goods manufacture, 
certain branches of engineering, and the cloth- 
ing, wool textile, pottery and printing in- 
dustries. On the other hand employment im- 
proved in coal mining and iron and steel manu- 
facture. 

It is provisionally estimated that at January 
16, 1939, the number of insured persons, aged 
16-64, in employment in Great Britain was 
approximately 12,079,000. This was 184,000 
less than at December 12, 1988, and on a 
comparable basis, 50,000 less than at January 
17, 1938. 

Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at January 16, 1939, was 
14-1, as compared with 12:7 at December 12, 
1938. For January 17, 1938, the percentage 
was 13-0. For persons insured under the 
general scheme the corresponding percentages 
were 14-3 at January 16, 1939, 12-9 at Decem- 
ber 12, 1938, and 18-2 at January 17, 1938. 
For persons within the agricultural scheme 
the percentages were 11-1, 8-9 and 9-0 respect- 
ively. 

At January 16, 1939, the numbers of unem- 
ployed persons on the registers of Employment 
Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,594,431 
wholly unemployed 379,027 temporarily stopped, 
and 65,568 normally in casual employment, 
making a total of 2,039,026; this was 207,654 
more than at December 12, 1938, and 211,419 
more than at January 17, 1938. The increase 
of 207,654 between December 12, 1938, and 
January 16, 1939, included over 39,000 boys 
and girls, a large number of whom had 
registered for employment on reaching the 
school-leaving age at the end of the December 
term. 

The total of 2,039,026 persons on the regis- 
ters in Great Britain at January 16, 1939, in- 
cluded 1,232,850 persons with claims admitted 
for insurance benefit, 567,915 with applications 


authorized for unemployment allowances, 53,504 
persons with applications for insurance bene- 
fits or unemployment allowances under con- 
sideration, and 184,757 other persons, of whom 
59,179 were juveniles under 16 years of age. 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Kmployment Exchanges at January 16, 1939, 
was 2,133,809, as compared with 1,918,583 at 
December 12, 1938, and 1,927,005 at January 
17, 1938. 


United States 


According to a press release issued on Feb- 
ruary 24, by Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor, seasonal employment declines in 
retail stores, factories, and construction were 
primary factors contributing to the decrease 
of approximately 880,000 workers engaged in 
non-agricultural industries in January. It 
was stated that this decline was only slightly 
larger than that which took place from De- 
cember, 1936, to January, 1937, and is much 
smaller than the unusually sharp decline from 
December, 1937, to January, 1938. 


The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as follows: 


About 100,000 fewer workers were employed 
in January in non-agricultural industries than 
a year ago at this time. These figures do not 
include employees on Works Progress Admin- 
istration and National Youth Administration 
projects, enrollees in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, nor certain part-time workers who are 
hired only during peaks of activity in some 
industries. 


Employment in retail stores always shows 
a large reduction after the peak of the Christ- 
mas trade, and factory employment normally 
declines from December to January. ‘This 
year the January curtailment in employment 
in both factories and stores conformed to 
about the usual seasonal pattern, indicating a 
well-sustained basic level of activity. In pri- 
vate building construction, the decline was 
slightly less than the average for January 
in recent years, while highway and street work 
was considerably curtailed. Telephone and 
telegraph companies and insurance and broker- 
age offices reported small employment gains. 


The decrease of 2:1 per cent in factory em- 
ployment indicates the release of approxi- 
mately 150,000 wage earners, accompanied by 
a decrease of 3-9 per cent in factory pay rolls, 
representing a loss of $6,500,000 in aggregate 
weekly wages. These decreases represent about 
the usual January reduction. 
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Gains in employment were reported by 19 
of the 87 manufacturing industries surveyed 
and increases in pay rolls by 14 of the manu- 
facturing industries. For the durable goods 
group of industries there was a 2-0 per cent 
decrease in employment, slightly less than sea- 
sonal, and 4-7 per cent recession in pay rolls. 
For the nondurable goods industries there was 
a somewhat greater than seasonal decline of 
2-0 per cent in employment, and a 3:1 per 
cent drop in pay rolls. 

In retail trade, there was a post-holiday de- 
cline in employment of 15-8 per cent or well 
over half a million workers. The January 1939 
employment index at 82:9 per cent of the 
1929 average was 1-4 per cent below the level 
of a year ago. The December-January de- 
cline, which was slightly greater than seasonal, 
reflected the lay-off of the unusually large 
extra force taken on for the holiday trade. 
Employment in the general merchandising 
group decreased 36:5 per cent but was 1-4 
per cent above the level of January of last 
year. Apparel stores reported employment 
losses of 20-8 per cent; jewelry, 18-8 per 
cent; furniture, 8-1 per cent; cigars, 6:4 per 
cent. Other retail groups showed reductions 
of less than 5 per cent, with the exception 
of dealers in wood, coal and ice and in farm 
supplies, who increased the number of their 
employees by 4 per cent and 0-4 per cent, 
respectively. Wholesale trade as a group re- 
duced employment seasonally by 1-6 per cent. 


Anthracite mines reduced their working 
forces 2-5 per cent and bituminous coal 
mines 0-7 per cent. Pay rolls in the coal 
mining industries showed more pronounced 
declines than employment, reflecting reduced 
production during the first half of January. 

Employment in quarries declined less than 
seasonally, by 5-4 per cent, and showed a gain 
over January 1938 of 2-5 per cent. Oil wells 
decreased their operating forces by 1:2 per 
cent, while employment in metal mines re- 
mained virtually unchanged. Power and light 
companies reported about the usual January 
employment decline (1°8 per cent), while 
telephone and telegraph firms added some 
workers, and electric railroads reported a small 
employment cut. A seasonal loss of 3:9 per 
cent occurred in dyeing and cleaning plants, 
and there were slight reductions in laundries 
and hotels. 

In private building construction, the de- 
crease of 11-5 per cent in employment was, 
with the exception of January 1937, the small- 
est January reduction reported since 1933. All 
parts of the country reported reduced employ- 
ment in construction, the smallest losses oc- 
curring in the Pacific Coast and East and 
West South Central States, while the largest 
declines were shown in the New England, the 
East and West North Central and Mountain 
States. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ae Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked “B” 
which apply in the case of contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions pre- 
viously in effect and substituting other condi- 
tions therefor, the full text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 1935, pp. 


24-25. Provision had been made in the “B” 
labour conditions in their original form for 
the payment of wages rates not less than 
those generally accepted as current for com- 
petent workmen in the district in which the 
work is to be performed, or if there were no 
current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the provincial 
Minimum Wages Laws require the payment of 
higher wages than those set out above, such 
higher rates shall apply in the execution of 
federal contracts. With respect to males and 
females under 18 years of age, it is required 
that they shall be paid rates of wages not 
less than those provided for women and girls 
in the Minimum Wages scales of the respective 
provinces. 
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Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms fol- 
lowing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a provi- 
sion which did not appear in the 1930 legis- 
lation, which applies the fair wages policy to 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition that are assisted by Federal grant 
in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. Thus, with respect to 
works for the elimination of grade crossings, 
towards which assistance is granted from 
Dominion public funds under Orders of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, the same 
labour conditions are enforced which apply 
to works of building and construction under- 
taken for the various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
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for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the dues observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
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“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract. shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
conditions. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Nore: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, . besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 

per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work,” and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only 
and that “nothing herein contained shall be 
considered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Construction of a pump house and the 
supply and installation of equipment at Vimy 
Barracks, Barriefield, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Arthur S. Leitch Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, February 2, 
1939. Amount of contract, $9,778. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths {WA eyes he es | ING $0 65 
Blacksmiths) | helpers. as whee sihi cin naeaeen. 045 
Carpenters and joiners... .. .. .. os o 0 80 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 

Stew ee ae ner te eee 0 65 

Gasoline or electric... .. 0 50 
Cement, finishers), shus cif ayp ten dey a aiheninre cereteu idl OO 
Compressor operator (gasoline or electric)... 0 50 
MDT IVCUS IO en ci De SE sl eel Amalie ole MoU tee cee Ore0 
DOMVeranOrse ‘and "Carbs wei. aN eet ce meee On Bo 
Driver}) team and! jwagon.!.( 66). 129) eee 0775 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. .. «. 075 
Labourers... .. . 0 40 
Machinists. . Hig ya 0 70 
Motor truck drivers.. idinets 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 

J} Cord) tongs» f2K5 50 Wee tie tos. en aeatoaal 145 

31 OTIS, ‘sah’ o/5 aoe) 'oibh Paces). sio\auctenl ope imorsbeela Mater ac mie inna Lg OD: 

Ay COS so ue ch 9.3) tees cess ake hice | oleae se case eee Pee 

OULOMS HO re igit ee Ne elena, mete Maren. nem ret Oo 
Paintersiandijclazierss sq) Js ae 0) 70 


Per hour 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. «- «- »- 0 80 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent... .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Sheet, metal: WOrkerst... ae ine losutee eet ne se ee OLde 
Structural steel workers... .. .. «2 ss oe e- «» 0 80 
per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time) .. .. .. .. .. 1400 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 
per hour 
Watchman sehlsaphstr Ys Aaa est hore. Setbicte tect POrGe 
Welders on steel erection.. .. .. .. .- «- «- 0 80 





Construction of an addition to the Armoury 
at Cranbrook, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Mr. A. E. Jones, Cranbrook, B.C. Date of 
contract, February 20, 1939. Amount of 
contract, approximately $4,814. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Bricklayers #0... fh. epat's Persuelssiieis as ccd stecisnesistn se ate OGOS. 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and tempering mortar)... .. «2 s. o» «« «. 045 
Carpenterseicbst co usta! asic noo be ediclchus tunes abeleen LOMO 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 

Gasoline)'or! electrics. so) 2 BF ee eee 0750 
Driven, ahorsevand | carts... islet, ce) >. cheemee LOLon 
Driver; iteam: and, wagons!) us jeaeuceuss set Ondo 
TEV EES AOL VATU neanints. (AU REA Wear ae)e oon. aranens ent a 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. 2 « O75 
TuR DOUTELS. as. vere veto sreh vetsuanets 0 46 
Motor) truck (Griver. tiie desis hos aakibere see) 1OLMO 
Motor truck driver and truck: 

Peto 2UtONS s\. Welcitie sh, csdreeueel site Relea edeae cepa a ee 

BLOTS Ys duaxdl e030 Sinsiv-ale’ sree tes Wicterids oebiete Create eo 

AS CONS etre oe cet aten dee te aie 2 45 
Painters!iand. glazierss cose. YM. 3) Oo... kek ONES 
Plasterers... .. 0 90 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
INAECKIAI)). 2 Merb oy pets Nes devel. Soteete Res 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. .. .. .. «. 
Sheet'metaliiworkers:.) WA . SSS oe Rete 
Watchiasa ei. anerey . serene. > senate ties! eel) ats 





Construction of a boiler house and heating 
system at the Armoury, Nelson, B.C. Name 
of contractor, Mr. V. Graves, Nelson, BC. 
Date of contract, January 10, 19389. Amount 
of contract, $4,665. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Carpenters, and OMNES eds. sui cases pete cms eOL0O 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 

Steany tus sah. oe cetera ees ls ottlents cba kiate 0 65 

Gasoliney.or electric hinskh stem swiss) ie ee OSD 
Cena ent iMIShier hts MMRnte odiae els lileh dab seuss ROO 
Compressor operator (gasoline or electric)... .. 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. . 0 55 
Driver; \teamiand! wagons osc eee aelade clone Ode 
Driversii8, SAVe 4 eR aS ee 0) 40 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. «- «- -- 0 75 
Hiremens Sta tlonarVvictwuee Basti acusseue sei aseueeene Date 
WESDOUNCES ss. vere sistas centers 0 40 
Mialchtiniststis Mini Seb eee Wek cet tts cles Meee Be OneO 
Motor truck driver.. .. . Sitheriea ‘Sees G0K45 


Motor truck driver and truck: 
PSG CORSA Se) aca 15.6 ad atin amine ae 
ST UONse res) a) Cee RaaT WNL Sot eal eran Pare 
4 tus 3). IOP AIRES. BATON Gig lta 2 AG 
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Per hour 


Painters) andvglazierse} iri. wa. Jette teen. a 20 6d 
Plumbers and steamfitters..........\«: » »-» 0 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. .. .. .. «. 
Sheet metal workers.. .. .. .. «- 
Watchmen.. . 3 
Insulation workers Paalnoetne ee) COPK) ca demas 





DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WoRKS 


Construction of a public building at 
Brighton, Ont. Name of contractors, M. 
Sullivan & Son, Ltd., Arnprior, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 2, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $13,447 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per hour 


Timberman or cribman (measuring, scribing, 
and by the use of axe, Grin etc., ie 


and fitting timber).. 0 50 
0 45 Driver, horse and) carts\. +5 oe step < cee 0 50 
MPAs es cerea nL) Driver, team. and wagon..... .. o« os ss oe. 0 65 
a upp whiney eceks 6k te0 IDPivers skies Cate ae eich ans MSS IER BO 
0 75 Motor truck rion ; 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Cinale 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 40 
Si HEOTISN sale Rave hee 1 90 
IWETCHINGN rete shite e wate coke hoy eal sepres'e toe OMEBOROO 


Construction of a public building at Dryden, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Claydon Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
January 23, 1939. Amount of contract, $13,580 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 


ne é , 
SMe et lon tile. avers aa included in the contract as follows:— 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing , Per hour 
and tempering mortar).. .. se. «so « 040 Brick and hollow tile layers.. he $0 80 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. 2. oo 0. oc «+ «« 9 60 Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
Cement finishers. eo 08 e808 © 0©8 @0 288 ©8 880 8 0 55 and tempering mortar) Med ie AO ee ee oe 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: Carpenters and joiners... .. .. .. o «. «. 0 60 
Steam.. ee ee oo 08 @0 @©0 @8 282 e8 90 0 65 Cement finishers. . rie rar 2’) ee 0 55 
Gasoline or se Ce 0 45 Cement and concrete mixer iueracore: 
Drivers.. 4 0 35 Siege 0 65 
Driver, team ame Gate 0 65 a OCELIC Bik i orem Velel vette Pee Mets ae Meet ee 0 45 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 50 tar i 0 35 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 65 river, horse and cart. 0 50 
Engineers, operating, steam: Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. .. 0 65 
Single: Or doublewdigum heise ws'euieelue’s jae Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 65 
Three “Or. “more -drunis,. ~..) dkaoay es duserss Sante ae ; s 
E j 5 i oe ef ¢08 0©28 © #20 ee , ° ee ee ee ae ee ee ee 
moe ete ea Motor truck drivers.. .. . Bypass nteren 0840 


Firemen, tags Sas gee cae cbs: porte vaye lettered Mala 
TMabounerstcrcset <toaiete Yess ails éy-arethtowal huberahes 
Mathers metals: wea tees oa, hee 4 ohms 
Motor truck drivers.. .. 

Motor truck driver and truck: 


coocococeso 
SSRssae 


Motor truck driver and frank 
PTO) ZGODS o.c.y' sis, a's), pier esinunareatieet, Witten nmin 40 
BS TODS SAS eet esha ge Le HMRC Roath oluneiet Te ane EE OO 
A4\tonsey leave SRWUBIY Lo rai ure ean ktetel ea BO 
Ornamental iron egerkens + Wht oe Needlosiefmeeet) Tate Ooo 
5 


Ne alee ot ha Aco MR lias he Painters and. , glaziers,wocne)s. dienes wales OS 

son Le . 1 Re eas: tesa® Plasterers... .. 2. ++ 0 75 
Ornamental iron workers. . 0 55 Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
Painters’ and’ glazierssevecr sates (63 ach be vee ele) 0888 material)... .. .. bi larel Ts deer al PAO 40 
Plasterers... chat ae Rat ames, ee hl CMR rE) Plumbers and steamfitters.. ve ee ee 0 65 
Plasterers’ helpers pairing and tempering Roofers, felt and gravel... .. .. .. .- «- 040 

material).. .. : Web Napedipe eis fh Sheet: metal (workers. . oe ee elives: en (0165 
‘Plumbers and Stonmhftpers, ate a sree ama te enh el ene O AOD hth etki Serio ai) iis ase Mesh \mereuiny salina ®t ois nish 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. .. .. .. .. 0 40 + Siena ieee A 
Sheet metal workers .. 1... ee ee ve ve ee 065 Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
PVOMPCIILESIE UME Seaes lanes wh” cep pane ces One0 satay ghee) see te ee ee oe ae 0-40 
Stonemasons. . 0 30 Structural steel workers. . Serr s HOP Carns lech an iss 


Stonemasons’ Helpers mere ae ieee 

mortar).. Ap beta PORT SRLS. SL eS ONO. 
Structural Woes fecuters Brel ic catele late h vo g aka’stice sit tt OOO 
Watchman... .. . dale Het webeesoe uo 
‘Welders and iinet: on | atest Cecteat een Uloe 


Construction of improvements to the break- 
water-wharf at Victoria Beach, Man. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Wm. Newman, Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, January 23, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately, $6,471. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 


Welders on steel erection... .. .. .- «. -- 0 80 
Watchman ewe ie u ee ee We eres pen eRONSO 


Docking and repairing Dredge P.W.D. 305 
(“King Edward”). Name of contractors, 
B.C. Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, January 
16, 1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$37,675. (Information published in December 
issue of Lasour GazeTTE regarding this contract 
not correct.) A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


contract as follows:— Per hour 
Per hour Blacksmiths... .. . $0 75 
Blacksmith.. é Gy eed Senge) 4 $060 Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 50 
Blacksmith’s Helpers. -- 0 40 Boilermakers.. .. 0 90 
‘Carpenter.. ‘ wee 70578 Boilermakers’ feibenint , 0 67 
Labourer... .. .. .. 0 35 Carpenters—ships.. 0 83 
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Per hour ULtd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, January 
Catilkers-iron sc shenes, sores i Cen 90 17, 19389. Amount of contract, $18,400 and unit 


Caulkers—woodis dela as We ERG Beh $s 0.86 . a “ ; 
Gletiiciake cic eoROee eo ica) Be eee A fair wages schedule was included in 


Electricians’ , helpers... '........ iyi) eG beet! VIO 80 the contract as follows:— 

Labourers... 0 50 Per hour 
Machinists. . : 0 75 Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .. $0 90 
Machinists helpers. 0 50 Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Gniztns 
Painters. . . 0 75 and .tempering mortar)’. .. «+... <» «- 0 60 
Patternmakers. . 0 854 Carpenters and joiners), ..\ 0.4. 6s 6 41,0080 
Platers.. 0 90 Cement finishers.. .. .. .. we «60 60 
Riggers... . 0 653 Cement and concrete mixer | Operate 

Rivetters.. .. .. «. 0 90 Steamiit! .. att. 2. se.) Ooo 70 
Rivet holders.. 0 76 Blecttieturay sess. Gees «4a 0 55 
Rivet heaters.. WU eell Meter tive lat alert nkrats 0 68 Tn eke: ee Ciena te i PE 0 45 
Ships’ fitters.. .. .. + eis 0 90 Driver, horse ahitucsr et teen. 0 60 
Teamsters with team ‘and wagon.. 1 00 Driver, team and wagon.. ae 0 80 
Teamsters... ++ s+ ee ee ee oe Re Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. .. 080 
Truck drivers.. .. .. 0 50 Labourer Aas, ee Pabeinul. adap» elles 
Welders—acetylene. . tees soe 082 Lathers, mmetabjerea ome sh 92 1s ss iceman 
IW elders—elee tries: jak wel Wk ee a rate) Suaten ee te 70790 El oeateeren Whang / 0 90 


Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned 
to ‘help Vtradesmien)oOOr?. so Mele. 0750 
0 


j ; ven Motor truck drivers.. .. PME IME, BIOS 
Construction of a public building at Cobden, Motor trucks. driver «and@teraens 
Ont. Name of contractors, M. Sullivan & Son, 1 to 2 tons.. .. .. .. 1 45 
Ltd., Arnprior, Ont. Date of contract, January : en : : 
15, 1939. Amount of contract, $9,897 and unit Aa Waneal tirana. 0 60 
prices. A fair wages schedule was included in Painters and a ake 0 65 
the contract as follows:— Plasterers. . rete ne ees 0 85 
Per hour Plasterers’ helpers, “Gabding, “and tempering 
: : material).. & 0 50 
aul and hollow tile layers. + Ue ie $0 80 NERS, A oan eres 0 95 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing ane : 
: Roofers, composition. . te ees 0 55 
and tempering mortar).. te! Verduiten Oa mig b 0 85 
Carpenters ads JOUMETSire | lors Lake) Ware Lists weleeetoe OOO Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos). 
Ganient) Gaisherse | 0 55 Sheet metal workers.. 0 85 
a Stonecutters.. 0 80 
Cement and concrete mixer ‘operators: 09 
Se 0 65 Stonemasons... .. . 0 
Cae ae Bes, 0 45 Stonemasons’ helpers Gabing wad Melee eadin'y 
Driver, horse ee cart. . 0 50 mortar).. eee eee tee lect te we we 0 50 
ever) tema) waren, 0 65 Structural steel oueee. say atee Meek. SONOS) 
ot OS ie 0 35 Terrazzo layers... .. . Oh SINGIN, ASST Ste N5 
Pidctiieiens eratiie ES 0 65 Terrazzo layers, aches nen helpers... .. “ate 
ie Watchman... .. .. ike a hobs i tiles # kee 
Bebe tice tase teal ereobion. ca Welders on steel Erasilond esha: Nore, sabia 080 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. .. 0 65 
Three Vor Wore, AruUnsyse is sie lsten tony sie ate AOL ZO 

Labourers .. . de, teehee. EER Lae o aol eniyOWSD ‘ 

0 60 Construction of a hangar for the Royal 
0 40 Canadian Mounted Police at Rockcliffe, Ont. 


Name of contractors, Ross-Meagher Ltd., 


Lathers Galera 

Motor truck drivers.. 

Motor truck driver and irik: 
TD GoOveitomsk.) Lehey eC bie hunter Ti eas Mii email ect 4 () 


BtOnS.. 6. ee ce ve ee ee ee ee ee ce ee 199 Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, January 11, 
t HONE ae an teraehtien, Laie. Retentins 2t 40 1939. Amount of contract, $22,144 and unit 
Ornamental iron workers... 1 ss ss es ee 0.55 prices. A fair wages schedule was included in 


Painters ands i Glaziers sir ies boss wea ills se dele islet ROD 


PlaSstererak Wainer «is a ons ae WehcMmememes cmc MOkED the contract as follows:— 


Plasterers’ helpers Sig and tempering Per hour 
material).. .. ONS a. wt outa’. Oe0 BIMGkeriithh.) oh cee eie oe ta Ula ees OREO 
Plumbers and menor | Mer Lice re Gate els huey OO: Blacksmiths ™helpers.tamece ct oe st) cs os ee 0 OO 
Rooferss* felt tandteravel... we. er sem we beet OWA0 Carpenters and joiners.. ... .. 2. «. o- «- 085 
Sheetumetaliworkersit ceueeale sion vlekkee teen, 10060 Cement finishers... .. .. ik Meee) MOCO 
Stonecutbers rayon ee Vues eae ley kee wl arerayi ff CO Cement and concrete mixer ndvenaians: 
Stonemasons... .. 0 80 Steam, tae eielascwek F 0 70 
Stonemasons’ Helpers Oa ine ay MUR berite Electric. . setae ROOD 
mortar)... .. . ate dota POs SEBS! Bale ate 0 40 Compressor Uperstors (oul or Meteo. \u Bre 455 
- Structural steel sropleerant POSS HME Be sheet 8080 Drivers.. eG. eed peta tee cotta Des Oda 
Watchman... .. . eee ee Driver, horse and carte. Aig ete! evveveniat 0 60 
Welders on steel Gecipn.. Sed esate MMO mse OM. eC Driver, team and wagon.. Te a ROL 18 FT 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. -- 0 80 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. ee e- «- 0 80 
Engineer, operating steam: 
Construction of a scientific laboratory for Single or double drum.. .. .. .. .. .. 070 
: : Three jor~more drums... ss ssonslaptwcaltedeste i 0780 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police at Rock- Fisomen,..stationarys., so. sass 0s: os a» .canengnOnno 
cliffe, Ont. Name of contractors, H. Dagenais, Hoist operators, (gas. or elec.).. .. .. «- 055 
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Per hour Per hour 
EADOUTETHAS, cise. Serpe isis. lek Me: | slop ticlentiele 0 45 Drivers.. .. Ne arate rasetiinae pl ate hae ere ile OOO 


WIACHINIGES AS crac hh 9/01 10M ss keiSe ijta po Evinnica nee WR OLEU 
Motor truck drivers... .. .. AA ct: 0 50 
Motor truck driver and truble: 
Dsto:2 OMB EEE iA ot int ait ece 
SIMONE ccauae slats Gyakyisenrss). Selig. va hype 
4 tons.. .. .. Gn Witenes. fe ne 
Ornamental iron ape Rt AS Foe amet aumacte 
Painters and glaziers.. i 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 
Painters (spray).. .. IM, le 
Roofers, felt and pesiey es ata att 
Roofers, sheet metal... .. .. «. «. 
Sheet metal workers.. 
Shovel operators (gas.) . 
Steam shovel engineer... 
Steam shovel craneman.. 
Steam shovel fireman.. .. 
Watchman.. Bide cb eee, wiv eae 
Structural steel acai. Perret Ao 
Welders on structural steel.. 


AWARDS SO > 
ZBSSRASSRRSSERSEEST 


ooocooormrococoocooonwee 


ook ont oO 


Construction of a protection wall and ice 
breakers at Berthierville, PQ. Name of 
contractors, Kelly Bros., Hawkesbury, Ont. 
Date of contract, January 20, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $27,903.80. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
CAnDenucrsacetcs | wore ree eels regs sero te $0 50 
@ement Minishersss ta Ce) alae oe wee tes oes. 8 OOO 
Concrete mixer operator—steam, gas. or 
elec.. 0 40 
Derrick i eiatee (Hea 0 55 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Driver.. 0 30 
Labourers. . ‘ 0 30 
Motor truck dviver:s 0 35 


Motor truck driver and ties 


1 to 2 tons.. Se 
eS CONS Ma rea trates Pete: Unies We) “Se 
4 tons.. 


Pile driver en fincers 
Pile driver foreman.. 
Pile driver firemen... .. 
DLONMSIIASONS Ee, hs yAei sree ns la eae SNe a 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tee oe 
TMONUAT) eile ces 0 35 
Timbermen and Ginn Reba cniiie. ‘erie 


oooonNrfere 
“IOS & Or WL COW 
&S or Or Or Ot Or Ce 


and by the use of the axe, adze, eic., 
cutting and sie iN ie Fete Eee YE 
Watchmen... .. . Oa fei. Msiaphie'se Eastaaebukse a)» \Oted 


Construction of a public building at Thurso, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Kelly Bros., 
Hawkesbury, Ont. Date of contract, January 
24, 1939. Amount of contract, $9,635 and unit 


prices. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 80 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers a 
AUGie LEM PCEMIMIMOFtar)... oo) ses ess an, os SeROU4O 
Carpenters, and), joiners. s-.. 2iyuks hese sere ». 20N65 


Cement finishers.. st 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer tee aie 
Steam.. 0 55 
Electric.. 0 50 


Driver, horse aa care SUM isvatuleuseihesch bd sce ate LO SO 
Drivers utCHIMerande WOZOWs. scl es! sc we we UROD 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. .- 0 55 


Engineers, operating steam: 

Single or double drums.. 0 55 

Three or more drums.. 0 65 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Firemen, stationary.. deteerelad ts. caazats pds 90 
Labourersiiucs. saywsniekiiwte. sleeper! tee | Pattie. « ycten Odo 
Lathers, metal.. 0 60 
Motor truck drivers.. 5 0 35 
Motor truck driver and trasies 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 35 

3 tons.. 1 85 

4 tons.. Nabheieie pau k ers 2 35 
Ornemental iron workers.. 0 55 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 50 
Plasterers. . bas A slgllealel deidid Gly d CRA A ME Barer en ODO 
Plasterers’ helpers ai, and tempering 

material) 3.0... Duffei 9 Pees § y0s40 
Plumbers and each ia, Way iol; ede iat ete Caso 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 35 
Roofers, sheetiometals.. jacth).. Waist iror 0 55 
Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos).. 0 65 
Sheet metal workers.. erence 0 55 
Stonecutters.. 0 70 
Stonemasons.. Bo eis Cae gr A Ae els ced pg ie Ol OD 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

mortar).. ; 0 40 

Structural steel yotkeras! 0 75 
Watchman.. : 0 25 
Welders on steel plein 0 75 


Reconstruction of a jetty at Grande Vallee, 
Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Angus J. Fournier, Grande Vallee, P.Q. Date 
of contract, January 31, 1939. Amount of 
contract, approximately $8,828. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 

Blacksmiths. . Sa Sis) hel ae $0 50 
Boatmen Garbpatalns ds. SN eA: IE AROS 
Carpenters and joiners... WSIS): «EONS O 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. .. 0 40 
Drill). runners «Cmachine) ones: seats) ant, wtemr OL 40 
DIVER. POPS sO asCALLC 6, | uatinne Maelo PRL ote veh nek O40 
Driver, team and. waconniieemsei nee oe) mmemOkoo 
TDEVETS.. ch fa pied © aio. a ses acs seid Raw he-ca Pee R eT OMA «5 MeMLOlsOU 
Engineers, loco. crane (steam, gas. or elec- 


tric)..; 0 60 
Firemen, Cee 0 35 
Labourers.. 0 30 
Machinists. . : ' 0 55 
Motor truck drivers. 0 35 


Motor truck driver ee Abe ay 
1 to 2 tons.. 13 
3 tons.. 18 
GWG CrTeing were cy lin, eRe, aavey kos) Wale imarnie sm (SLO A, 
Pile: driverwforemente. .mieor kt) oaths or OKG 
Pile driver engineer.. 05 
Pile driver firemen.. ea. woe ONS 
Timbermen and cribmen nGehodarisicig scrib- 
ing and by use of axe, adze, gel cutt-ng 
and fitting timber).. vam’ hued .Gnk it. 
AVIA CGRINODN sa) tales che 84 -ciek scien sieeteubens URGRININS, on Mor 


Construction of a breakwater at Old Harry, 
Magdalen Islands, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Wm. Harney, Quebec, P.Q. 
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Date of contract, January 18, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $8,215, A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Machinist.. $0 55 
Blacksmith.. .. 0 50 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 0 35 
Carpenters and joiners.. RAs 0 50 
Timbermen and cribmen (eante Dk. scrib- 

ing and by the use of the axe, adze, 

etc., cutting and fitting pecitice 0 374 
Driver, horse and cart.. ae 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Driver.. ale teak ie 0 30 
Drlhy PUNMETSs hs, olan Aaya iad) sagan etauye cnet OREO: 
Boa brie mate: ¥ a! okenre dg byeienibia om eC enn ety /RREN e's, NMEA ET OMGO 
Fireman.. F 0 35 
Hoist operator ea 0 40 
Motor truck driver.. 0 35 
Motor truck driver and true: 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 35 

3 tons.. ho ic PRS. A, 1 85 
Compressor Aperaters oa. or elec.).. 0 40 
Labourers. . Ay Aa ae . 0 30 
Watchman... .. 0: 25 


Construction of a lecture hall for the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police at Regina, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Bird Construction Co., 
Lid., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, January 
21, 1939. Amount of contract, $10,723 and unit 


prices. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 

Carpenters and joiners.. yarns $0 75 
Cement finishers.. .. .. ; at ie) tity OBO 
Cement and concrete mixer certo 

Steam.. Dp 0 70 

Gas. or elec... 0 50 
Drivers. . ying 0 40 
Driver, horse Aad Be 0 55 
Driver; ‘team, and Wagons. \ilc)).s b ethene) «aie Olle 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 90 
Engineers, operating steam: 

Single or double drums.. 0 70 

Three or more drums... .. .. .. s. 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 85 
Firemen, ek 0 50 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Lathers, metal.. 0 75 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ee. 

TEGO 2) POMS ise is, eel res ie e teuea UNC oy hes ee ME cy 

SOUS eet ele erst) Rute! Weialiatg s| Vere liao gee meee AIM OES 

4 tons.. ‘ 2 45 
Ornamental iron Perea 0 65 


Painters and glaziers... RAS eA) TAR 
PTS terreno iii velo uae woe lobctameeig a cetiiue tall espera LOG 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material).. AP su 0 474 
Plumbers and Da AtLOre ts 0 90 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helen delle men 
assigned to help treadesmen).. 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 45 
Roofers, sheet metal.. Hh aie 0 75 
Roofers, shingles (wood, nshestony ate 0 75 
Sheet metal’ workers.. 0 75 
Structural steel workers.. 0 85 
Watchman.. °0 35 
Welders on steel gpaenonit 0 85 


Construction of a public building at St. 
George de Beauce, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Honore Beaupre, St. Raymond, P.Q. 
Date of contract, January 24, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $16,495 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. $0 70 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. 0 35 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 50 
Cement finishers... 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer dneniores 

Steanay H aN A Le wie aan at Atanas ies 0 55 

Gas. or Blec.. 0 40 
Drivers.) a 0 30 
Driver, horse sda Ay 0 45 


Driver, team and wagon.. ier Aeapbrey A 0 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. .. 0 55 
Engineers, operating, steam: 


Single or double drum.. .. 0 55 
Three or more drums.. 0 65 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Firemen, stationary... .. .. .. 0 35 
Labourers.. 0 30 
Lathers, metal.. 0 50 
Linoleum layers.. ere 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. .. ‘ 0 35 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
1 to 2 tons.. ae tes 1 35 
3 tons.. 1 85 
4 tons.. ASA Mags 2 35 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 50 
Painters and _ glaziers.. 0 50 
PIASUCTERS ah dee aie PREM Bc um mcov Ne ent Eg 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material} ir ‘sey css Mectat's Ait cusitlacreeee MLO Taoe) 
Plumbers and Bie ied cena d Dives 0 55 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 0 35 
Sheet metal: "workerstih SF) 5.) Avay 4. Ute ate ieeibes ORO 
Stonecutters. . ey ee 31 O60 
Stonemasons.. ae BAR, cee eae Lee OIE 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
mortar).. .. Rag Sie etal| gh Hue Mone sm ee OMS, 
Structural steel orkeve:. sisi wistintse cae eeO 
Watchman... .. . a sllane eugene Ge oe beD 
Waxers and polishers (Aone. 3 0 35 
Welders and burners on steel octane. 0 75 


Construction of a fisheries station at New 
Westminster, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Fraser River Pile Driving Co., Ltd., New 
Westminster, B.C. Date of contract, January 
16, 1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$30,632.95. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers... $1 10 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ scien (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. .. ST Lsied oe 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. SI ne 0 90 
CennenGMaIMISHersc ciiech, ommblele eel eos aie eke 0 90 
Concrete mixer operator: 

Steamy hij. sls Re. OY, « MOS. NURS. OHO) 

Gas. or Blactete 4 se: ES 0 60 
Drivers.. i 0 45 
Driver, horse baal are 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 1 00 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 1 00 
Hoist operators (gas. or elec.).. 0 60 
Firemen (Stationary).. 0 50 


i 
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Per hour 
LESbDOULErSuers teehee ea ae eel se) lee ek ee veut e Ouao 
iGEM ensae Ie blamed et cnt fetotiaen vcs) oot Meter crn y ela OO 
bathers: FwOOG ceiiael seine chi occa heal sieve eas Mee ROL GO 


Marble setters... .. . 1 10 
Marble setters’ helpers tall” men ‘aestemed to 

help tradesmen)... .. Sires 0 50 
Mastic floor spreaders and Wyerk 0 85 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers... .. .. 0 60 
Mastio= toorm Kettlemen.. csc, tet ee bee seule 0" 60 
Mastic floor labourers.. 0 50 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 50 


Motor truck driver and tric? 
WeCOmst DOUB cs ate! ech voti caplet! he stumarc mel: OO 
SULOTIS Se mele eee. Ped Tel lair ete eet Late ge eee aman OG 
A VONS. IE GIS he. PPR TTA gee ag 60 


3b, CONS Speen) fee Eheyt de: | AROS thee 18200 
Ornamental iron worere | Som eee ty Loe 
PaAintvers—SDIAV.s cer lass. Gsigieles cael ce ccmitees gk. OSU 
Paingers and glaziers: 1s. “Sele eel eel eee ee TONS 
Plasterers. 4 2. aise Sen ee. oe ae ii ee See 416000 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material)... .. Sant, RLS, Pea Ry Seenan ih Ge 
Plumbers and sicdeniece) An 1 00 


Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ Helpers (ans men 


assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Roofers—composition.. .. .. «2 ee os 0 55 
Roofers—felt and gravel: patent.. 0 50 
Roofers—sheet metal.. .. 1 00 
Roofers—shingles (wood, aubectoaie 0 90 
Sheet metal workers... as 1 00 
Stonecutters.. 1 00 
StONeEMASONSs. Hed Pict Nae cates MM kee EPNTG 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

MOTLAR ORL EEE TY eee Tah, Fy MMBC 
Terrazzo layers.. .. . Ar og he ae ceed Oa go 


Terrazzo finishers had helpers. ool te et ee ee OB 
Tile setters... .. Ray 
Tile setters’ balers: “(all men "assigned to 

help tradesmen).. .. See nt ON OO 
Road grader operators Chores: drawn 
Road grader operators (including team).. .. 1 05 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 
Steam shovel engineers.. , 
Steam shovel cranemenes) .3 a5 7.09. i) (0°90 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 
Steam, roller; operators.snass 42 33) techn | eet. 0 90 


Construction of a public building at Prince 
George, B.C. Name of contractors, Bennett 
& White Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
BCC. Date of contract, January 28, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $26,968 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. $1 25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ‘Genixtie 
and tempering mortar).. : AO 
Carpenters and saaaaeee te tafe tote, ee Retna. sR QN RH 
Cement finishers... 4 1 
Cement and concrete mixer epomtecs 
Steam.. 
Electric. . 
Drivers. . 
Driver, horse and am f 
DMVerrteam tame wagOle.: ‘ss jie seer icell ee ss 
Electricians (inside a pomene. BE Ree Ue 
Engineers, operating, steam.. 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Firemen, shige ns oh 
Labourers.. F 
Lathers, metal.. 


ooouncoe 


Boor OrFR FEF OCC oO 
ne 


Soa ee 


ono wp 
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Per hour 


LG@therse’ Wood lireik kw cee atta wekbae gets ONT o> 
Linoleum ayersis ssc Yee tere are irre EES SO 0085 
Motor truck drivers.. .. SLES RV O50 
Motor truck driver and truck? 
Li tO 2NGONS Ss \vate ROA care atte oat lay., ERT Le GO 
StONSHP CWE evita Meena Mathes. US Pete Wale | eeeO0 
4'tonss..\s.. 's a amtcied Met iine cuales 2 50 
Ornamental iron meray SaIN AS 1 123 
Painters ‘and’ glazierss.: .21 0k) ess est eel oe eet 0) 90 
Plasterersy) iui, factises vac eran ravi os ieee, wank ee 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material)... 1 Eiekdl al Mala hehe RoC 
Plumbers and etooannetene nee cea 01) 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ HaApee Petits men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. .. .. .. 0 50 
Roofers; felt) ana STAVEl el soikee ho \abeles smi poo 
Roofers SHeCU IMCLALTs L gels see tis elise! leer telat ek OO 
Sheet} metal workerss. Wie) as es, «sls e heeht set un be 
Shomecutbers yy ein eet eae OU A ig. ba ln OO) 


StoMeniasons.,.. 6.01.55) com terea tae t ash staal eerwey! Leo 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
MOLTUAT) cl seus hin Msi Reie hues Mara eee OOO 
Structural steel workers. . sr atereigl sci 1 123 
Watchman.. .. sib oliste Rose md SO 
Waxers and olikhses (floor)... ae ae eat OU 


1 124 


Welders and burners on steal | Nerontione 


Construction of section 11 of the Harbour 
head wall (Parliament street) at Toronto, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Dredge 
& Dock Co., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 


February 8, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$161,410.60. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Bilgeksmitnsen Wosat el) ee waene ses $0 70 
Bicksmithss helpers.) uncuses it tosis slot vee. OL OO 
Boatmen (rowboats).. Retest bra cau cemi tele tent LOU 
Carpenters and joiners... .. . Den ees TOL GS 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam.. .. Se Set astio ke egeereU Uae ek a he cine OCU 
Gas. or ieee. sal Wuateti ace) SURMe aime ates etenT OOO 
Compressor bpernter (gas. or elec.).. .. 0 60 
‘per day 


Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. 

Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 


14 00 


Per hour 
Driver steam And, WatOMacies) ie. ser os een oe) CLUO 
DDMIVier. unis « Sle stek tele vein IOV OO 


Engineer, Spears eat 

Simsle rons double (rim se sen esulacieil cleat vss USC 

(hree.Or mere SArurms.<* seo ise eel ae 0 OOO 
Engineer, loco. crane Ghent, gas., or 

elec.).. " 0 
Fireman, hie Duke ah : a re PETS 
Hoist operator i or alee 7 ais Rave th, ¢ tiate Ma LOO 
Labourers.. § LP cist itis DARI 0 50 
Motor truck Binhveiky hy Rae Se 0 55 
Motor truck driver and sruckie 


TCO ALONG. siete ere cst welelt osmMalsileceta 

3 tons.. 

4 tons.. oe 

So tonsiaue.. eh ig ene Lies tetera. ‘oeit ree 


Pile driver forematit L 

Pile driver engineers.. 

Pile driver labourers... .. .. «- 

Pile driver firemen... AR e 

Pile driver derrick Saeinaceae ae 

Pumpmen... «4. 6+. Te es ET OP OS 
Steam shovel eng ieee 


BRSeSCOCOCHaoONNH 
HRA DMUaAWOOMON 
SSSASCSOCAAan 
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Per hour Per hour 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 90 Motor truck driver and truck: 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. 0. .. ee ee 0 65 ns tiene er ai ero pe 
Steam shovel oilers.. oe 5, aelonett 0 55 he se 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. , 1 10 4 tons... 03s. Ge Pa cules (aie wukeeubes ‘ve 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing Painters and elaziers.. sonia a4 ecas8h ae 
and by use of axe, adze, ete., cutting Plasterers... «. «+ 6 sete ee nee oe 
and fitting timber).. .. ea eB Plasterers’ helpers “(mixing and tempering 
Welders and burners (acetylene o or elec.). » {esr Odd mortar). 66 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 0 45 
Wetchmans sy). | aisclieia +4, 02), oendhoeltaions +2 0 40 


Construction of an extension to the ware- 
house at Leamington, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Sterling Construction Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. Date of contract, January 16, 
19389. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,096.37. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmithse. act wees se $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... , a 0 40 
Carpenters! (ANd JOMETS ss vce wis asia. 6 dbo me OO 
Cement finishers.. ; 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operators ne. 
or elec.).. " 0 45 
Compressor Gperatorn: (eas. or eee ‘ 0 45 
Drivers. . : alee 0 35 
Driver, horse fat endow LD 5 AP 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon... .. ss ee os 0 65 
Drill runners. 0 45 
Electricians (inside Aon 0 65 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 80 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Singlevorsdouble,-drumss.4 si i.. Bs. oc deat eel0nOD 


Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Firemen, stationary.. Bat ave 0 40 
Hoist operators, gas. or elec.. 0 45 


Labourers. . Y daliwls aster! wlan lteras toe be creatine 
Motor truck aren ag sche tesdil 3! chaleur oORLO 
Motor truck driver and LES 
1,to 2 tons... 
3 tons. 
Painters (or 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Powdermen.. 
Riggers.. A 
Roofers (coipostinuyes 
Sheet metal workers... 
Structural steel workers... 
Watchmen. ; 
Welders und Parkers (auewilenene or yatconee: 
Welders and burners on steel erection.. 


eooqoeococqcoooooqouclmlUcrwmlhLhiS re, 
DWODKrP RP PO DO 
SSSSRRRRGARSS 


Construction of alterations to the District 
Engineer’s Office at Postal Station “H” at 
Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Archambault Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, January 14, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,088. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. of6l, 0) atone GOR 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 


(Mixing and tempering mortar).. .. 
Carpenters and joiners.. 
Drivers... ay 
Driver, horse “nd igre 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Labourers. . 

Motor truck drivera 


Construction of a public building at Stirling, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. A. Sullivan 
& Son, Ltd., Arnprior, Ont. Date of contract, 
January 20, 1989. Amount of contract, $12,474 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .. $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. .. .. .. 


Carpenters? andl, joinerseseectiesk tas seule beeen ORO 


0 

Cement. finishers.. .. .. syeteese ly ORGS 
Cement and concrete mixer Heroic 

Steam... ot 0 65 

Gas. or ee ae Fepknases s-wave ina ORSS 

AD RIVeLS tema tes 2 ey p's sy eta oes LAR OOD) 

Driver, horse aids patie 0 50 

Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 65 


Engineer, operating steam (single or | Aaah 

drums).. Ha aah os 0 
Engineers on isbbel precbious. i fietas: Kasubotn te oegO 
Fireman, A A eich ni ateng esi gl coke 8.8 ean. 
a bourerss sh ris aperneed ames saceartnyet San aren 0 
Lathers, metal.. 0 
Linoleum layers.. 0 
Marble setters.. 0 


Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned 

to help tradesmen).. .. .. 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and irucke 

1 to 2 tons... 1 40 

3 tons.. 1 90 

AGUONS's 5) 40:6 ware Moe eee Weis ete 2 40 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 55 
Painters and glaziers.. ) eee: isu re. OO 
Plasterersiy. «srethutiaedds waves se . daa ches oO 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material).. Api hie ie 0 40 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 40 
Roofers, sheet metal.. Se Terie Pee 0 65 
Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos).. 0 60 
Sheet metal workers.. sta tei 0 65 
Stonecutters.. 0 70 
Stonemasons.. 5 SUM MEESS Lit gam sels ee) se ot boc OOO 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

mortar).. * rei. wink. Yee 0 40 
Structural steel worker. 0 80 
Terrazzo layers.. : 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers and “helpers. 0 60 
Watchman.. 0 30 
Waxers and polskave-- : se 0 40 
Welders and burners on ceeell Penney 0 80 


Construction of wharf repairs at Sturdies 
Bay, B.C. Name of contractors, Victoria Pile 
Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of 
contract, January 9, 1939. Amount of contract, 
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approximately $3,761.50. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile Driver Foreman.. $1 25 
Pile Driver Engineer.. 1 124 
Pile Driver Man.. .. 1 00 
Boomman.. . we 1 00 
Bridgeman.. 1 00 
Fireman.. 0 683 
Labourer.. .. 0 45 


Construction of a fishermen’s landing at 
Ladner, B.C. Name of contractors, Fraser 
River Pile Driving Co., Ltd. New West- 
minster, B.C. Date of contract, January 11, 
1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$3,579. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile Driver Foreman.. $1 25 
Pile driver engineer.. 1 123 
Pile sdriver man... %. 1 00 
BOOMMAM AUR Ged < eae eri cei es gh cae tte alle hae thee cea ke OO: 
Bridgeman... 1 00 
Fireman.. 0 682 
Labourer.. 0 45 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Construction of a radio range station at 
Blissville, N.B. Name of contractor, Major 
D. A. MacDonald, Moncton, N.B. Date of 
contract, February 3, 1939. Amount of con- 


tract, $6,400. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 70 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters and ia Ee 
Cement finishers.. 
Cement and concrete mixer Operkioed Con): 
Drivers.. Ee ight La Atik tert eae 
Driver, team arch wieonts Pelion 
Electricians. . eee 
Labourers... .. at ates 
Motor truck rims Siaea ate Save Rate Baht 
Motor truck driver and ievee 
TECOPZeTONSAN tecasian ier welek 2.00 we 
3 tons.. 

4 tons.. eae! sated or 
SUEOUS . ise) ee bees ghee Utaaate: Yeteleke afie’s 
Painters and eriers. aehes oie ra sitteahslataa wer 
Rooters, sheet metal: usc) cues saute settee 
Rooters? shingles scsss; fs seacs ¢ Wotevileatwste phe alec 
Rodmen—reinforced sel cs sam lures) hice. oye Se hhutals 
IWS TCHINCT ontateists decide Soumetiet site. catch Chane 


coooocooococo oe 
28 & St ort Go PR Or Ox WH 
aowrnoceoeec cn 


ooocooowNrere 
BS Hm Or Gr Gr CO & CO 05 
ao Oo oem Cr or or Cr 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(2) Dredging Work 


Note—tThe labour conditions of the contract 
under this heading contain the General Fair 
Wages Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
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and hours of labour, and empower the Minister 
of Labour to deal with any dispute which may 
arise thereon. 

Dredging work in Powell River, B.C. Name 
of contractors, North Western Dredging Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
January 23, 1939. Amount of contract, 
approximately $3,717. 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract 
Khaki Drill.. 


Contractor 


- Dominion Textile Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
.. W. Norris & Sons, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
. Montreal Cottons Lid., 


Arm Chairs, easy.. 


Cotton Khaki, No. 1 


Montreal, P. Q. 

Trousers and Jackets... .. Canadian Converters Léd., 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Tent Pins, small.. . Canadian Spool & Bobbin 
Co., Walkerton, Ont. 

Whipcord, drab mixture. Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Flags, Union Jack.. -. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Cable Drums.. . Ottawa Car Mfg. Co., 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Belts and Buckets, reel, 
Cable: Pe een, ¥. . Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Cable laying ApparatusCanadian Car & Foundry 
and Gauge.. Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
ee KO} 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 
Value of Contract Contractor 
Metal Dating Stamps 
and ‘Type, steams 
Cie OSA Be opr ey La .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber Stamps. Daters, 
OU rises uy eis” oe lect ase ELICCHard ANG Tews a Ors 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Seales and Weights .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P. Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds, Ltd., 
Hespeler, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P. Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. Workman Uniform Co., 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. Uniform Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Stamping Machine Parts, 
Choi Oe at tad es Sort. Aachine Works,  ltds 
Montreal, P. Q. 
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Roya CanapIAN Mountep Po.ice Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Powell River 

Contract ’ 

cure pay vn Wicks eee aa B.C. Name of contractors, The Office 
Eide ENS NEO EEE AY TOME, MEE Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


Hugh Carson Co., Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sam Browne Equipment.. 


Pillows.. . Simmons Limited, 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Pillow Slips.. .- Dominion Textile Co., 
Lid., Montreal, P. Q. 


Brown Serge Jackets... ..The Workman Uniform 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
SOCKS ere ote .. Mercury Mills, Ltd. 
Felt Hats.. -. John B. Stetson Co., 
Ltd., Brockville, Ont. 
Hand Towels.. . Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd., 
Iroquois, Ont. 
Bedsteads:.°..\ e0..ee) se ,ee simmons, btd., 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Mattresses. . -- Simmons Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Brown Serge Jackets... .. The Workman Uniform 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Rey 


.. Acme Glove Works, Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Brown Leather Gloves.. 


Haversacks. . .- Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Tooth Brushes... .. .. «Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Scarlet Serge Tunics. ..The Workman Uniform 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
FP. Q 


- Dominion Textile Co., 
Ltd,. Montreal, P. Q. 
-The Hartt Boot & Shoe 


Cotton Sheets.. .. 


Riding Boots.. 


Co., Litd., Fredericton, 
Nn Be 
Khaki Broadcloth Shirts.. Cluett, Peabody & Co., 


Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
-» Hugh Carson Co., Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Hat Bands... 


————_—_ 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WoRKS 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Point au Pic, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri 
Lemelin & Joseph Lacroix, St. Romuald, P.Q. 


Date of contract, January 31, 1989. Amount 
of contract, $749.85. 
Construction and installation of interior 


fittings in the public building at Prince Rupert, 
B.C. Name of contractors, The Interior Hard- 
wood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Amount of 
contract, $7,777. Date of contract, February 
14, 1939. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Barry’s Bay, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
& School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, February 9, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $758. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Gimli, Man- 
itoba. Name of contractors, Winnipeg Cabinet 
Factory Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, January 26, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$795. 


Date of contract, January 23, 19389. Amount 
of contract, $2,777. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings and electric wiring in the _ public 
building at Nicolet, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Gilles H. Desjardins, Nicolet, P.Q. Date 
of contract, December 27, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $1,362. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Manufacture, Overhaul and Reconditioning 
of Aircraft 


Note.—tThe labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are identical 
with those for building and construction work, 
except that one scale of minimum wages rates 
has been approved for all works of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces) and another scale 
for all such works in Western Canada (Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia). It is provided in these contracts 
that working hours shall not exceed 48 per week. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


The major reconditioning of Fairchild 71 
monoplane. Name of contractors, Fairchild 
Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, February 2, 1989. Amount of contract, 
$5,656.79. <A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Engine assembly— Per hour 
Fitter (ACB)... %4: $0 60 
Fitter’s helper ane E. yi 0 40 
Machinist... .. : 0 65 
Machinists’ holier? s 0 40 
Machine operators.. Meee ge) ious hac Cateee cree mele tag OU 
SAndplasterswy Vinee on tee Nits cwen ares ics d eek oUGOS 
Labourers. . 0 35 


Air frame construcbion and Leeeriey pe 
Putter GAGE) era. 
Fitter’s helper (AP).. 
Machinist. . ; 
Machinist’s terete 
Machine operator.. 
Woodworker (joiner).. 
Woodworker’s eth 
IWC Cer sav Uae an 
Welder’s haber! 
Electrician. . : 
Electrician’s haber. 
Painter and doper.. Aig 
Painter and doper’s helpen: ; 
Fabric worker—female.. 
Fabric worker’s Rata 
Upholsterer.. j ‘ 
Upholsterer’s he'per. 
Sandblaster.. Adve 
Labourer.. 
Erector.. 3 
Erector’s Belper As 
Sheet metal worker... .. .. . 
Sheet metal worker’s helper.. 
Riveters.. Re ee 
Riveter’s heipets. ‘ 


eee eet ket ee Cer Gey CC Ce) CoRR Pee e eC Co Se es 
RoR DE DWOR OWE RP OCOR DRE DE DOR HD RD 
gqoeoocrooonoocncaoqoonononroqocrooncocae 
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Per hour 
Apprentices to fitters, machinists, and sheet 
metal workers only—(16 to 21 years of 


age)— 
Ist year.. .. 0 20 
2nd year.. ay fe 0 25 
SEC SV CAT cc Men wisren Beis 0 35 


Note.—Only one helper to be employed to each 
journeyman. 

No more than one apprentice to be employed to 
each five journeymen. 





The major reconditioning of Fairchild 71 
Monoplane. Name of contractors, Fairchild 
Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, February 4, 1989. Amount of contract, 
$3,998.80. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 





Construction of 8 main fuel tanks for 
Bristol 140 Bolingbroke Aircraft. Name of 
contractors, Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, 
P.Q. Date of contract, February 21, 1939. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was also 
included in this contract. 


Major reconditioning of Vadette flying boat. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Vickers Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, January 20, 
1989. Amount of contract, $4,324. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was also included 
in this contract. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


EA seapalle agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazertE from month to month. It is not al- 
ways possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
employers and workers are also included. Ver- 
bally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—DAILY NEWSPAPER PuB- 
LISHERS AND THE CALGARY PRINTING TRADES 
Unton, (Locau No. 1, CANADIAN NATIONAL 
PRINTING TRADES UNION). 


Agreements to be in effect from July 8 and 
July 23, 1938 to July 7, 1941, unless otherwise 
agreed on. 
toad union members to be employed, if avail- 
able, 

Hours: a 45 hour week; day work to consist 
of work done between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., night 
work between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m., lobster shift, 
all work done partly during the hours of night 
and day work. 

Overtime: time and one half for all time 
worked in excess of the regular hours set out 
above; overtime to commence when time is 
called. Double time for work on Sundays and 
seven specified holidays, and in the case of 
night shifts to the day preceding such holidays 
and Sundays. 

Minimum wage rates: for the evening news- 
paper, 85 cents per hour for day work, with 
$2.40 per week additional for night scale, $4 
per week additional for lobster shift; for morn- 
ing newspaper, 85 cents per hour for both day 
and night work. 

Apprentices may be employed in the ratio of 
one apprentice to every seven journeymen, with 
a limit of four apprentices until the regular 
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staff of the newspaper reaches 45, when the 
maximum number of apprentices may be six. 
Apprentices to serve six years and to be paid 
from 25 per cent of journeymen’s scale during 
first and second year to 70 per cent during sixth 
year. 

Machine learners: any member of the union 
is eligible to learn to operate any typesetting or 
typecasting device in use in the office, with 
the permission of the foreman and will be paid 
two fifths of journeymen’s scale during first 
five weeks, three fifths during next five weeks 
and four fifths for third five weeks. 

A joint standing committee to be appointed 
for the settlement of any disputes. If they are 
unable to agree any such dispute will be referred 
to arbitration. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN MANUFACTURERS 
OF UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE AND THE 
UPHOLSTERERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 
‘No. 30. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 15, 
1938, to October 15, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed. The 
manufacturer recognizes the union and the shop 
committee. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. Labourers may work an additional hour 
per day. No work on Saturdays after 12 noon, 
nor on Sundays or eight specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: upholsterers 65 
cents; cutters, springers, operators, cushion 
fillers, finishers, 55 cents; labourers 40 cents. 

During the slack period, there will be equal 
division of work. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled by the 
shop committee will be taken up with the union 
representative. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—THE UPHOLSTERED FURNI- 
TURE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION oF B.C. 
AND THE UPHOLSTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Loca 306. 

Agreement to be in effect from December 15, 

1938, to September 1, 1939, and thereafter from 

year to year subject to notice. 
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Preference in employment to be given union 
members. No discrimination on account of 
union activity. 

Hours to be as established from time to time 
by the regulations of the provincial government. 

Overtime: all time in excess of 48 hours per 
week to constitute overtime and be paid at time 
and one half; double time for work on Sun- 
days. No work on eight specified holidays. 

Employees called on outside work to be paid 
for travelling and waiting time. Necessary ex- 
penses, including meals, lodging and transporta- 
tion to be provided employees on such work. 

Wages: piece work rate shall be set to let 
the average upholsterer earn at least 65 cents 
per_hour and springers and cushion makers with 
at least one year’s experience 45 cents per hour; 
qualified men cutters (one to each shop) to be 
paid an hourly rate of 60 cents; qualified 
women cutters with at least two years experi- 
ence 50 cents, with one year’s experience 40 
cents; sewers with two years’ experience 374 
cents, with one year’s experience 35 cents. All 
employees other than the above and other than 
apprentices to be paid at least 5 per cent 
over the provincial minimum wage rate. Any 
rates higher than the above are not to be re- 
duced. 

Apprentices to be governed by the provincial 
apprenticeship regulations. 

Work to be divided as equally as possible 
among employees; during slack seasons when 
hours are less than 28 per week per employee, 
the staff may be reduced; such employees laid 
off to have preference in re-employment. 

A shop delegate to be chosen by employees in 
each shop who shall meet with employer to 
settle piece rate scale. If an agreement cannot 
be reached it will be referred to a joint com- 
mittee. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


NortTH VANCOUVER, B.C.—A SHIPBUILDING AND 
REPAIR COMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED 
BUILDING WORKERS OF CANADA, SHIPYARD 
SECTION OF VANCOUVER (SHIPBUILDERS, ETC.) 


Agreement to be in effect from January 6, 
1939. to January 6, 1940. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, April, 1938, page 450. 

Hours are unchanged at 44 per week,+with 
wage for shipwrights, joiners and boatbuilders, 
$6.64 per day, for caulkers, $6.89. 


Service: Business and Personal 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN OFFICE AND 
Facrory BuILpING OWNER AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION OF. OPERATING EN- 
GINEERS, LOCAL 796. 


Agreement reached after strike which is noted 
on page 282 of this issue. Agreement to be 
in effect from February 13, 1939, to January 31, 
1940, or for another year if no notice is given 
by either party. 

Only union members to be employed. No 
discrimination against employees, 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and statutory 
holidays, time and one-half. 

Wages: $26 per week for third class engineers, 
$23 for fourth class engineers. 

Disputes to be settled by the grievance com- 
mittee with the employers. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, 


Quebec 


The following agreement and amendments 
and cancellations of agreements have recently 
been made obligatory by Orders in Council 
and are summarized in the next article:— 

Corrugated Paper Box Manufacturing In- 
dustry, Province of Quebec (amendment). 

Printing Trades, Quebec (amendment). 

Building Trades, Hull (amendment). 

Longshoremen, Sorel (cancellation of amend- 
ment). 

Retail Store Employees, Quebec (amend- 
ment). 

Shoe Repairers, Victoriaville (cancellation). 

Funeral Undertakers, Montreal (amend- 
ment). 

Hairdressers and Beauty Parlour Operators, 
Montreal. 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted in the article on page 336 of this issue :— 

ONTARIO 


Cloak and Suit Manufacturing Industry, 
Province of Ontario. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Sign Painters, Moose Jaw. 
Barbers, Swift Current. 


ALBERTA 
Plasterers, Edmonton. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 503. Agreements and regulations under 
the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages and 
under the original Act, “The Collective 


Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” 
continue in effect for the period for which they 
were made or have been renewed or amended. 
Under the Collective Labour Agreements Act, 
any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of an association 
of employees and the representatives of an 
association of employers or one or more 
employers may apply to the Lieutenant- 
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Governor in Council through the provincial 
Minister of Labour to have those terms of 
such agreements which govern wages, hours of 
labour, apprenticeship, classification of opera- 
tions, determination of classes of employers 
and employees and all such provisions as the 


Lieutenant-Governor in Council may deem in 


conformity with the spirit of the Act, made 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the trade, industry, commerce or occupation 
within the district determined in the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and thirty days is then allowed for filing of 
objections and the Minister may hold an 
inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Councii may be passed granting the 
application, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date of publi- 
cation of the Order in Council in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, or its provisions may be made 
retroactive for a period not exceeding four 
months. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked at any time by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and _ such 
amendment or revocation must be published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Unless other- 
wise stipulated, these agreements do not apply 
to provincial government departments or 
services or to work done by a third party for 
the provincial government under a contract 
providing for a scale of minimum wages. A 
joint committee must be formed by the parties 
to an agreement made obligatory under this 
Act and the Minister may add to such com- 
mittee representatives nominated by employers 
and employees not parties to the agreement. 
The committee is to make its own by-laws 
and when these are approved by Order in 
Council and published in the Quebec Officzal 
Gazelle, the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more, and such by-law must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the LaBour 
Gazette from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1937, to 
April, 1938. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act are noted in the 
issues beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by an Order in Council of an 
agreement affecting hairdressers at Montreal 
and amendments to and cancellation of other 


agreements, all of which are summarized be- 
low. In addition, application has been made 
for the extension of the following agreements: 
building trades at St. Jerome as published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette of February 4, 
textile bag manufacturing, Montreal, as pub- 
lished in the February 11 issue, and clerks at 
Jonquiére and Kenogami as published in the 
February 18 issue. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


CorRUGATED Paper Box Manuracturine In- 
DUSTRY, PRovINcE oF QuvueEBEc—An Order in 
Council, approved January 28, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, February 11, 
amends the original Order in Council for this 
industry (Lasour Gazerre, February, page 218). 
The agreement had stipulated that wage rates 
higher than the minimum rates which were 
being paid when the agreement was made 
obligatory might not be reduced. The amend- 
ment makes a provision that “in the case of a 
reduction in the spread between present sell- 
ing prices of boxes and the cost of material 
used in their fabrication, this clause becomes, 
after the approval of the joint committee, 
void and without effect.” In no case, how- 
ever, may wages be reduced below the mini- 
mum scale of the agreement. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QuEBEc.—A correction is 
made to this agreement and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, February 11, which 
does not affect the summary as previously 
given in the Lasour Gazette, September, 1938, 
page 1044. 

Construction 


Buitpinc Trapes, Huty.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved February 10, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, February 18, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour Gazetts, July, 1938, page 
798, and November, page 1300) by adding the 
names of six contractors as parties to the 
agreement. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LoNGSHOREMEN, SoreL.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved January 28, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, February 11, cancels 
the amendment which was noted in the Lasour 
Gazerte, November, 1938, page 1300, and which 
had provided that the agreement be admin- 
istered by the joint committee of the building 
industry of Sorel. A separate joint committee 
for the longshoremen was formed and approved 
by Order in Council, 
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Trade 


Retar StorE EMPLOYEES, QuEBEC.—An Order 
in Council, approved January 28, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, February 11, 
changes the original Order in Council for 
these workers by an amendment which does 
not affect the summary as given in the Lasour 
GazerTEe, January, page 96. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


Suor Reparrers, VicroriAvirte—An Order 
in Council, approved January 28, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, February 
11, repeals the Order in Council making this 
agreement obligatory (Lasour Gazerrr, Sep- 
tember, 1937, page 1038). 


Service: Business and Personal 


FuNeraAL Unpertakers, Monrrear—An Or- 
der in Council, approved February 10, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 18, amends the previous Order in Coun- 
cil for this industry (Lasour GazettE, Janu- 
ary, page 97). 


The territorial jurisdiction is enlarged to in- 
clude all cities and towns of the Island of 
Montreal with a population of 4,000 or over and 
undertakers outside the Island of Montreal 
doing business either occasionally or regularly 
on the Island of Montreal. 

Hours for all employees including mechanics 
and service men: the working week to be based 
on an average of 70 hours previously determined 
by the Joint Committee. 

Overtime: time and one half except for those 

regularly receiving wages higher than the mini- 
mum rates who shall be paid at their regular 
rate plus 50 per cent of the minimum rate. 

Minimum wage rate for mechanics: $25 per 
week; for service men $15.60 per week if in- 
experienced and $18 after one year’s experience 
with any undertaker. 


HAIRDRESSERS AND Brauty PaArRLouR OPERA- 
Tors, MontreaL.——An Order in Council, ap- 
proved February 10, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, February 18, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
the Master Ladies’ Hairdressers and Wig- 
makers Guild, Inc., l’Association Professionelle 


des Coiffeurs pour Dames de la Province de 
Québec, Inc. (The Professional Association of 
Ladies’ Hairdressers of the Province of Que- 
bec, Inc.) and the Hairdressers Employees As- 
sociation of the Province of Quebec. 

This Order in Council, which covers the cities 
of Montreal, Outremont and Westmount, is to 
be in effect from February 18, 1939, to February 
17, 1940. 

Hours: the weekly duration to be 48 hours; 
the maximum duration 55 hours which must be 
worked between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. on Mondays 
to Fridays inclusive with one hour off for noon 
meal and a maximum of 9 hours a day, and 
between 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. on Saturdays with 
one hour off for each meal, a maximum of 10 
hours on Saturday. No work on seven specified 
holidays. 

Overtime: all hours over 48 per week to be 
paid pro rata. 

Minimum wage rate for hairdressers and 
operators who have completed their two years’ 
apprenticeship: $15 per week of 48 hours. Extra 
experienced hairdressers hired to help the regu- 
lar employees to be paid 50 cents per hour for 
overtime worked and for waiting time. All 
tips are the property of the hairdresser or 
operator and are not part of the established 
wages. 

Apprentices limited to one apprentice in each 
ladies beauty or hairdressing parlour. Appren- 
ticeship to comprise two consecutive years of 
work in a beauty parlour. Apprentices to be 
paid $7 per week during first six months, $8 
during second six months, $10 during third six 
months and $11 during fourth six months. Ap- 
prentices to work 48 hours per week. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the February 11 issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette: 

Barbers and hairdressers, Joliette, Berthier 
and Montcalm. 

Shoe shiners, Montreal. 

Funeral undertakers, Montreal. 

Corrugated paper box manufacturing in- 
dustry, Province of Quebec. 

Longshoremen (ocean navigation), Montreal. 

Shipliners, Montreal. 

Longshoremen, Sorel. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 
dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 


wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council on all 
employers and employees in the industry in 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule 
applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
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of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers; 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 
Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lazour GazrTtTe, as follows: Ontario, in 
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the issue of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, and May, 
1938, page 501; Alberta, in June, 1935, page 
504, June, 1936, page 501, June, 1937, page 
640, and June, 1938, page 633; Nova Scotia, 
in June, 1936, page 604; Saskatchewan, in the 
issue of June, 1937, page 635, and May, 1938, 
page 507. Schedules of wages and _ hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Manufacturing; Textiles and Clothing 


CLoak AND Suir Manuracturina INDUSTRY, 
Province oF Ontario.—An Order in Council, 
dated February 9, and published in The On- 
tario Gazette, February 11, with correction in 
the issue of February 18, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule governing the women’s 
cloak and suit manufacturing industry 
throughout the province of Ontario, from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1989, “ during pleasure”. 

This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, 


February, 1938, page 216, and February, 1937, 
page 219, with these exceptions: 


Overtime: no permits may be given to work 
overtime between Good Friday and July 1, nor 
between Thanksgiving Day and January 
During the rest of the year overtime is allowed 
if the advisory committee issues a permit, but 
in no case may overtime exceed 2 hours in any 
one day or 8 hours in any one week from Janu- 
ary 1 to Good Friday, nor exceed one hour in 
any one day or 4 hours in any one week be- 
tween July 1 and Thanksgiving Day. 

The advisory committee is authorized to fix a 
minimum wage rate lower than those of the 
schedule for any employee who is handicapped 
or for any employee who performs work in- 
cluded in more than one classification or whose 
work is only partly subject to the provisions of 
the schedule. 


Saskatchewan 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


Sian Painters, Moose JAw.—An Order in 
Council, approved February 138, and published 
in The Saskatchewan Gazette, February 28, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule govern- 
ing the sign painting industry in the city of 
Moose Jaw, from March 10, 1989, ‘during 
pleasure”. 


The schedule covers all work usually done in 
sign shops by sign painters. 


Minimum wage rates: for (a) master sign 
painters who carry on a business in a one- 
man establishment and who personally perfprm 
work at the trade, and for (b) journeymen 
sign painters over 21 years of age regularly 
employed by a sign shop employer and doing 
lettering of any description for a sign shop, 65 
cents per hour or 42 per cent of the job prices 
which form part of the schedule, whichever is 
greater; for sign painters’ helpers over 21 years 
of age, employed as assistants to journeymen 
sign painters but who do no lettering, 35 cents 
per hour. 


A scale of minimum job prices is included in 
the schedule. 


Service: Business and Personal 

BarBers, Swirt Current.—An Order in 
Council, approved January 31, and published 
in The Saskatchewan Gazette, February 15, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule govern- 
ing barbers in the city of Swift Current from 
February 25, 1939, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 52 per week, provided that all em- 
ployees be allowed 4 hours from these 52 hours 
each week without any deduction in wages. Wed- 
nesday barber shops are closed at noon from 
January 1 to August 15. 

Overtime: for work over 52 hours in a week, 
30 cents per hour, or 65 per cent of the amount 

taken in by the employee during such overtime, 
whichever is greater. 

Minimum wage rates: for full time employ- 
ment, $15 per week of 52 hours or 65 per cent 
of amount taken in at shop prices, whichever is 
greater; for part time or casual employment, $3 
per day or part thereof except on Saturday or 
the day before a holiday, when $5 must be paid. 

Apprentices are governed by the Minimum 
Wage Board. 

A scale of minimum prices which must be 
charged customers for each operation is in- 
cluded in the agreement. 


Alberta 


Construction 

PLASTERERS, EpMoNTON.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated February 16, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, February 28, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing plasterers at 
Edmonton, from March 10, 1939, to March 9, 
1940. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. a 44 hour 


week. In case of night shift, 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work, 


Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 
10 p.m.; thereafter, double time. No work on 
Saturday between noon and 5 p.m., nor on four 
specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rate for plasterers: $1.05 per 
hour. 

Journeymen sent out of the city to have their 
transportation provided or fare both ways paid 
by the employer. 
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PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1939 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

was slight, the cost per week, in terms of 
retail prices, of a list of staple foods, fuel 
and rent entering into a family budget being 
slightly lower while the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number of wholesale 
prices was practically unchanged. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods entering into a budget for a 
family of five in terms of average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was $8.16 at the beginning 
of February as compared with $8.27 at the 
beginning of January; $8.59 for February, 
19388; $8.49 for February, 1937; $6.67 for 
March, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
and $11.83 for February, 1930. The decrease 
in the cost of the list during the month under 
review was due mainly to a decline in the 
cost of eggs which was the only important 
change. Other changes were declines in the 
cost of lard, bread, and rolled oats and ad- 
vances in the cost of meats, butter and 
potatoes. Including the cost of fuel and rent, 
with that of foods the total cost of the list 
was $17.06 at the beginning of February as 
compared with $17.18 for January; $17.39 for 
February, 1938; $17.12 for February, 1937; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point during 
recent years); $22.12 for February, 1930; 
$21.07 for February, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $14.54 for 
February, 1914. Both fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number on the base 
of prices in 1926 as 100 changed little week 
by week during the month and was 73:2 for 
the weeek ended March 3 as well as for the 
week ended February 3 as compared with 
73°4 for that ended January 6. The latest 
figures available on a monthly basis are for 
January when the index number was 73:3 as 
compared with 83-6 for February, 1938; 82-9 
for February, 1937; 72-5 for February, 1936; 
63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point during 
recent years); 93-9 for February, 1930; 98:3 
for February, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 64-8 for February, 1914. 
In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight principal 
groups recorded fractional declines during Feb- 
ruary but these were offset by advances in the 
Vegetable Products Group and in the Animal 
Products Group due in the main to somewhat 
higher prices for grains and live stocks. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information 
as to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the 
rates for rent is secured by the correspondents 
of the Lasour Gazerrs, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing ~ 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 

(Continued on page 346) 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND RENT 
ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family. 








| 
Quan-] (fT) | (ft) 1910 | 1913 Feb |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. | Feb.| Feb.| Feb.} Feb.| Feb.} Jan. | Feb. 
tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929} 1930) 1933} 1936) 1937] 1938 | 1939 | 1939 


Commodities 



















Cc. (Conall atele ec. | ¢. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c, Cc. 

Beef, sirloin...} 2lbs.] 27-2] 30-4} 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 65-2] 73-2] 55-4] 57-2] 67-0} 69-8) 72-6] 41-0] 46-4] 48-8] 51-2] 51-4] 53-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6) 32-6} 46-4] 47-6] 31-4] 31-2] 39-2] 43-4] 46-2] 22-0) 25-8 25:9 28-0} 28-8] 30-4 
Veal, shoulder.|} 1 10-0} 11-3} 12-8) 15-7) 17-0] 25-7} 25-9) 18-8] 19-2] 22-4] 24-3] 25-1] 12-2) 14-7) 14-"| 16-1] 16-1] 16-8 
Mutton, roast..| 1 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-8} 31-9] 33-1] 26-2) 29-5) 29-8] 30-5] 31-3] 17-3] 21-8 99.2 22-4] 22-8) 23-5 
orks, leg e..3.. 1 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 21-9] 34-1] 37-0] 27-5| 29-1] 25-3] 27-5] 30-1] 12-2] 21-3] 21-2] 29-1] 23-3 23°6 
Pork, salt..... 2 21-8] 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 34-6] 63-2! 70-6] 51-6) 54-0] 50-6] 53-0] 54-8] 27-0] 40-8] 40-2] 41-4] 42-6] 42-4 
Bacon, break- 

fasta es. 1 15-4) 17-8] 24-5} 24-7) 26-0} 45-6] 52-2) 39-3) 41-7] 36-8] 37-8] 39-6] 17-4) 29-1) 29-0) 30-3] 30-5] 30-3 
Land, pure: .| 2 26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4) 67-4] 78-4| 41-6] 49-4] 43-8] 45-0] 42-8] 23-6] 34-4! 33-4] 31-2] 28-0] 26-6 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7] 30-0] 3863] 33-7] 42-6] 63-8] 83-9] 56-2] 50-5| 51-8] 49-7] 59-7] 28-8] 33-9] 31-6] 32-0] 38-6] 29-6 

ges, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4} 28-4] 28-1] 35-4] 49-0} 63-5] 47-7) 41-5] 44-2) 41-4] 51-8] 22-5} 28-9) 26-3) 26-9] 31-7] 24-7 

Uae eee 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6) 48-0} 51-6} 55-2) 71-4) 91-2) 78-8) 73-8] 73-8] 75-0] 77-4] 56-4] 61-8] 64-2] 66-0) 65-4] 65-4 
Butter, dairy..| 2]bs.| 44-2] 49-4) 52-0) 58-0] 61-4] 95-41/131-8] 77-0} 90-8] 84-6] 88-0) 84-6] 44-6] 52-8! 54-0] 64-6] 47-6] 48-0 
Butter, cream- 

ODY 32s Ano 1 25-5] 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 35-3} 52-8] 73-9} 44-7) 49-8] 46-4 -3| 46-4] 25-7) 30-1] 30-8] 36-0} 26-4) 27-1 
Cheese, old...| 1 16-1] 17-6} 18-5} 20-5} 21-8) 33-2) 40-7] 31-9)§32-9)/§32-21§33-8/§32-6}§19-41§20-5/§22-6/§23 -3/§22-8] 22-6 
Cheese, new...| 1 14-6} 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-6] 30-4} 38-0) 28-7/§32-9)§32-2/§33-8]/§32-6}§19-41§20-5/§22-61§23 -3)§22-8] 22-6 
Bread) bere. 15 55-5] 58-5) 66-0) 61-5} 63-0/112-5/136-5|105-0/114-0)115-5}115-5}117-0} 84-0} 93-0/100-5/108-0/100-5| 99-0 
Flour, family. .|10 25-0} 28-0) 33-0} 32-0} 32-0) 65-0) 76-0] 47-0) 54-0/§52-0)§49-0/§52-0/§26-0}§35-0}§42-0/§44-0/§31-0} 31-0 
Rolled oats...| 5 18-0) 19-5} 21-0} 22-0) 21-0) 37-5) 40-5] 27-5) 29-0} 31-5) 31-5) 31-5} 23-0} 26-0} 28-0} 29-0] 26-0) 25-5 
Rices. ieee. 2 10-4} 10-6} 10-4} 11-4] 11-6] 20-2} 31-6] 19-2)§21-81§21-2)§21-01§20-4] 16-0)§15-8/§16-21§16-41§16-4| 16-2 
Beans, hand- 

picked...... 2 8-6} 9-4] 10-8} 12-4) 11-8] 33-8} 23-2] 17-0} 16-0} 15-6) 22-2) 20-2} 7-6] 10-8} 14-4] 11-2} 10-2) 10-2 
Apples, evapor- 

PCOS a: sea. 1 9-9} 7-7) 11-5} 12-0) 12-6} 20-5] 27-9) 21-7] 20-0} 19-4] 20-8} 20-9} 15-1] 16-0} 16-1] 15-2] 15-7] 15-4 
Prunes, med- 

jum size..... 1 11-5] 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-0] 17-2} 26-0) 18-5] 15-8] 13-4] 13-6] 16-4} 10-6] 11-2] 11-5] 11-2] 10-9} 10-9 
Sugar, granula- 

Yo Ieee ee 4 21-6] 22-0) 24-0} 23-6) 22-4) 42-0) 64-4] 35-2] 31-6] 32-4] 30-4] 28-8) 22-8] 24-8] 25-2] 26-0] 25-2) 25-6 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 10-6} 19-8] 30-4] 16-6] 15-0) 15-0} 14-2) 13-8] 11-2] 12-2] 12-2) 12-8] 12-4} 12-4 
Tea, black....| 4 8-2) 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-0] 12-7] 16-3! 13-6/§17-91§18-0/§17-7/§17-5)|§10- 6] §13-0/§13-0}§14-5)§14-6| 14-7 
Tea, green.....| 4 8-7] 8-7| 9-1) 9-3] 9-1) 12-2] 16-9} 15-0)§17-9)§18-0]§17-7/§17-5)§10-6]§13-0)§13-0)§14-5/§14-6| 14-7 
Coffee. ....... 4 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 9-4! 10-2) 15-0] 138-5) 15-3] 15-2] 15-2} 14-9) 10-1] 9-1] 8-8} 8-8] 8-6} 8-6 
Potatoes...... 30 24-1) 28-0} 30-3] 36-0} 40-0} 73-7|1380-3] 53-3] 97-4] 54-2] 43-9] 83-5] 31-6] 43-5) 60-3} 32-0] 41-4] 44-1 
Vinegar....... Ve qt “7 “7 7 8 “7 8 -9/ 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 9 9 9 9 9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... §-48| 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-75/12-54/15-77/10-61/11-50)11-03/11-15/11-83] 6-70) 8-07] 8-49) 8-59) 8-27) 8-16 








“ | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0} 38-7} 39-0) 58-3} 65-9} 70-5) 66-2} 63-8} 63-1) 63-1] 58-9] 58-8) 58-7) 58-6) 59-0) 59-0 
d.| 32-5] 35-3) 38-8] 42-5] 41-9) 64-8] 76-5) 79-6] 76-5] 75-4] 75-8] 76-5] 62-3] 60-4] 59-5) 60-4) 59-8) 59-8 
« « | 22-6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-6) 49-4] 58-8] 57-9] 56-2] 56-2) 55-2] 54-4) 47-0] 45-3) 45-1] 45-2] 44-8) 44-6 

















Wood, soft.... 
Cosltoil is. t.. lgal.| 24-0} 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 23-4] 25-8] 32-4] 31-7) 30-0} 31-2] 31-1] 31-1] 26-8] 26-9] 26-8) 26-5] 26-8) 26-6 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 AY hae Ra Mie 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-90) 2-72|-3-24) 3-49] 3-47! 3-29) 3-27] 3-26] 2-91) 2-84] 2-82]-2-81| 2-82] 2-83 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent. 55:25. 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05) 4-75} 4-86] 4-49] 5-66] 6-93) 6-86) 6-89] 6-94) 6-99] 5-97) 5-63) 5-77] 5-94) 6-05) 6-05 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ti Dotals.5.5..|5.4-. 9-37/10-50|12-79/14-02/14-54/19-89/24- 71/21 -07/21-87/21- 25/21 -41/22-12)15 -61/16-58)17-12)17-39)17-18)17-06 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61) 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-51112-50)15-95)10-85)11-68/10-95)11-08) 11-83] 7-13] 8-20] 8-43] 8-68) 8-27] 8-23 
Prince Ed. Island.....| 4-81] 5-26! 5-81] 6-34] 6-79]10-97}13-41] 9-77/10-67| 9-84] 9-971/10-83] 7-05] 7-69] 8-10] 8-32} 8-06] 7-81 
New Brunswick.......} 5-38} 5-83] 6-55] 7-04! 6-53}12-65/15-52/10-88]12-00/11-02/10-98]11-58] 7-07] 8-29] 8-46] 8-81] 8-49} 8-33 
Quebec: way. ke hie 5-15] 5-64} 6-33] 6-87] 7-24/12-37/15-11]10-23]11-25}10-22/10-43]11-09] 6-31] 7-57| 7-87] 8-09] 7-84] 7-79 
ORUBTIO. N96 bk ots 5-01] 5-60} 6-50] 7-20) 7-53)12-66]15-86]10-46]11-59]11-04)11-12}11-77| 6-58] 8-10] 8-48) 8-54] 8-23] 8-17 
MANICODS: eam. ae ee or 5-85] 6:19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-36}12-04)16-06}10-45]10-51/10-59)10-92]11-59] 6-54] 7-74] 8-62] 8-27) 8-08) 7-88 
Saskatchewan........ 6°86] 6-92] 7-86} 8-25] 8-27/12-69]15-34/10-61)10-92}11-29]11-40]12-00) 6-46] 7-68] 8-49] 8-55) 8-01] 7-83 
AUDOELA. Fo sacs s tas oe -02} 6-50) 8-00] 8-33] 8-55)12-87/15-87/10-21]10-85/11-14]11-37)12-07| 6-42] 7-71) 8-38] 8-41] 8-10] 7-83 
British Columbia..... 6-90] 7-74] 8:32] 9-13] 9-11/12-61]16-66]11-59]12-11)12-05}12-16]13-02] 7-36] 8-81] 9-45) 9-55) 9-13] 9-02 


t December only. § Kind most sold. 
¢tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





Beef Pork Bacon 
RON fe sd | 2 = ef | S| 8 
LOCALITY of “a Lie ye re es op i nS ig. what £8 
B bach silate Soh tat pl dae Laer tis ik Lk oUt gue UAlAN Seem alee 
a4 | 24/29) 24| 24] eg | 4 | ce | ads 3 | 29) cg 
28) 28/08/88] 28] 38 | 38 | 22 |se8| 82 | se | ge 

tH [o) od mm fH =I 
gab es ee Ge heen gp S Ss ce D 5 s in 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents ecnts cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 26-5 | 22-3 | 19-8 | 15-2 | 12-5 16-8 23°d 23°6 21-2 30-3 33-8 56-0 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 28-7 | 22-5 | 19-4 | 14-7 | 12-8 13-9 18-6 23°9 29-0 28-5 31-6 53-9 
TS cna yar We iii opty a 29-4 | 23-6 | 18-7 | 15-4 | 13-1 11-7 19 24-5 20-4 28-3 32-2 54-5 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 25 22-9 | 16-5 | 13-5 TP): Mali BS i te dt ba 20-8 27-7 31-3 54-7 
BA mbersta twin ie wale 26:2 | 21-2 | 18-5 | 12-7 | 11 15 15 23-5 19 29-2 31-1 51 
Aa EDAX au lnaveees Heol neoiwesn pula dedi ty Ob 14-2 | 13-4 11-6 20 23-5 20-1 27-4 31-3 53-2 
O-AWIRASOP esesum dine sles ts 30 22 18 16 15 Sh | Ena ae 25 20 29 31-7 58 
GEE Ure seh Miu ee a wee’ 27 22 17:2} 13822) 1 10-5 des abl at es 22-7 19-8 29-3 32-1 52-2 


7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 25-6 | 21-6 | 19-6 | 14-7 | 13-1 13-0 18-5 21-2 20-7 28-7 31-3 55-6 
New Brunswick (average)..| 29-4 | 23-3 | 19-5 | 15-6 | 11-8 15-4 22°9 22-8 20-2 29-6 32-5 57-9 


8—Moncton............... Zoo a2 700 JOtoelorgul dl oaaemeane 25 23-8 20 29-5 33-1 ih 
Q——Saint Johns. joe vues 28-8 | 21-8 | 21-2 | 13-9 | 12-8 14-2 23-7 24-5 21-3 29-3 33-1 56-4 
10—Fredericton............ 30 23:6 | 16 i BSUS} yn 16-5 20 22-7 20-4 32-1 33-4 58-1 
11 Bathurst ee ula soe 30 25 D1 «Dia Ah Cova line Mel op suhudiata eahens abel archaea 20 19-2 27-5 30-5 60 
Quebec (average)............ 25-0 | 21-8 | 19-1 | 14-7 | 10-4 16-7 203°8 22°6 19-3 28-2 32-0 54-1 
12—-Quebee see neannla das 24-6 | 21-5 | 14-6 | 14 8-8 20-2 24-1 22-4 19-2 25-7 31-5 48-6 
183—Three Rivers........... 26-6 | 22-6 | 15-6 | 14-4 9-4 19 24-7 22-6 18-3 29-8 34-2 55-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 380-4 | 25-4 | 25-6 | 16-9 | 12-6 17-4 26-7 23-6 20 28 30-1 56:3 
LG SOLON es cc cite inte ide 22:6 | 20-9 | 17-2 | 12-2 | 10 13 19-3 21-2 19-4 30 33-3 52-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20:2 | 19 18-2 | 14-3 9-7 18-3 22-7 19-5 17 29-2 33-4 52-9 
17 Shed ONS Wks a dee. oe ale 29 24-3 | 25 16 12 14 26 24 19-4 28-7 30-4 54-3 
18—Thetford Mines......... 19 18 16 15 8-5 20 22-5 22-5 18-5 26-5 32-5 52-5 
19—Montreal............... 27-6 | 23 91-4 | 14-2 | 11-4 13-1 23-1 23-4 21 27-4 30-8 57-4 
QO SEL Re ued CR Meee le se dc ae 25-2 | 21-6 | 18-1 | 15-3 | 11-1 15-7 25-2 23-8 20-9 28-2 31-8 57-1 
Ontario (average)............ 26-7 | 22-9 | 20-5 | 16-2 | 13-3 18-3 24-8 24-1 21-7 29-4 32-4 55-2 
21 Otta wae edu sn e 28 23:4 | 22-6 | 17-5 | 12-8 17-6 25-7 23-1 20-7 29°8 33-2 56 
22—-Brock valle venue war a PASTA RICAN AO aid lita Rohde to) OE SEZANNA W phy eeu 23 21 29-6 81-9 57-4 
23 NIM OSLO Uinta an 26-1 | 21:3 | 20-1 | 15-3 | 10-9 14-7 24°1 23-1 20-4 28-8 31-7 53-3 
24—Bellevillet i yo. jl 21:4 | 18-8 | 17-6 | 13-6 | 10-3 17-5 23 22-5 18 29-6 31-6 54-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 29-1 | 24-2 | 92.5 | 16-9 | 14-5 22-4 Resch) 23-5 22-7 29-2 34-5 54-5 
26--Os hawaii! tare ailiats 23-2 | 21-2 | 20-4 | 15-9 | 13:8 18-4 26 23-8 20 27-2 31-2 55-8 
2) Orillia cere ane coke ie 24:2 | 20-7 | 20-5 | 15 13-6 19-7 22 24-2 24 30 33-5 55 
26 LOLONtO wm La MMIaERT. cM nae 29-6 | 24-5 | 93-4 | 16-7 | 15-3 18-4 26-2 25-3 22-2 31-9 36-2 57-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 28-3 | 24-5 | 21 16-8 | 12-7 18-4 23-7 23-4 19-8 28-6 31-5 55-5 
30—St. Catharines.......... 28-6 | 24-7 | 22.7 | 17-2 | 13-9 16-8 22-7 24 21 26-6 29-9 51-8 
SO) Hami tone ceils ici 27-5 | 24 91-8 | 17-3 | 15-4 19-2 24 23-9 23-2 27:3 31-2 54 
32—Brantiord......4.....64. 27 23-7 | 20-6 | 16-5 | 12-4 18-5 26-8 24-7 21-5 29-7 Sy 55 
SO AG He: UN Wa eto the aa 27-8 | 24-4 | 91 17-8 | 14-5 20 26-5 PAGED BAe peel 30-7 33-9 54-9 
34—Guelph.................] 25°8 | 22-3 | 90-8 | 15-8 | 14-8 10 Mi see 22-5 20-5 27-6 30-7 53°8 
35—Kitchener.............. 24-1 | 22-5 | 18-5 | 15-8 | 18-7 18-4 22-5 21-4 21 29-4 32-2 52-6 
36—Woodstock............. 27-8 | 24-2 | 21 16-4 | 13-4 19-2 21 23-8 22°3 29-5 32-1 53-7 
Ol StratiOrd es dss eis dc 25-5 | 21-6 | 18 15 14 16-6 25 Ol BA rere nae 29-4 32 56 
$8 —Liondoniys tee else kde 27-9 | 24-3 | 21-9 | 15-9 | 18-5 17-9 23 25 25 28-7 32 53-6 
39—St. Thomas. 20.042 60.6. AA 22-5 | 20-8 | 14-5 | 12-1 17-3 28 24-2 21 29 32-1 56-5 
40—Chatham.............. 26-9 | 23-8 | 19-7 | 16-7 | 12-4 19-2 22 22-9 21-1 29-2 31-7 54-1 
41-— Windsor.) oi daw Geen 25-6 | 23-4 | 21-7 | 16-2 | 13-7 18-1 28 24-3 21-5 28-3 31 55:7 
42——Sarnian) Mia see ane ane 27-3 | 23-1 | 20-1 | 16-6 | 13-9 18-8 22-3 24-7 23-1 28-1 31-4 56 
483—Owen Sound............ 24-8 | 20-5 | 17-7 | 14-3 | 12-6 RC Me ae 22, 20-7 28-7 30-8 53°3 
44—North Bay............. 27 23 21-3 | 16-5 | 14-2 19 27-5 25-7 22-7 31-1 ahs) 54-4 
45-— Sud DULViie se cule bora: 26°8 | 23 20-2 | 15-8 | 12-3 16:5 26-5 25-5 20-2 28-3 31-2 55-7 
46—C obaltie sive vec) AMOrh ii gu 25-7 | 21-5 | 17-5 | 16 We SAA ae ee ao MLE See 24 22-8 30 31-6 56 
UW oral Arg oan cong nt SMM PUM Mie mh OWS nne 27:6 | 23-9 | 19-6 | 15:2 | 12-7 18-7 27-4 26 23-2 30:3 32-7 55-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 28 24-2 | 21-1 | 15-7 | 12-5 LSA ae 24-3 21-5 29-4 32°5 56-1 
49-— Port Anthur Wy unas 200) neo 21 18 15 LG dil a Meare, 25 24-4 33-8 36-7 60-9 
50—Fort William........... 27-3 | 22-9 | 18-8 | 15-1 | 13-8 16-8 28 26-7 21-5 32-7 36-1 58-4 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-1 | 21-1 | 206-5 | 14-7 | 12-8 14-7 23°7 23°9 21-9 33-8 36-6 56-8 
51—Winnipeg............... 28-2 | 22-6 | 22-3 | 15-4 | 14-4 14-1 23-8 25-2 Dod, 33°6 36-3 58-1 
52—Brandon............... 24 19-5 | 18-7 | 14 11-1 15-2 23-5 22-5 21 34 36-9 55-4 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 22-5 | 18-4 | 16-5 | 12-3 | 10-6 13-7 20-1 a2°2 21-1 34-4 39-1 59-8 
bd Regina cde lucie aeons 24-4 | 18-8 | 16-6 | 12-4 | 11-4 14-1 18-8 22-7 21-8 32-5 88-4 58 
54—Prince Albert.......... 16 14 13-5 | 10 10-2 12-2 22 22 20 30 40 61-2 
55—Saskatoon.............. 22-9 | 19 17-6 | 12-6 | 10-8 14-2 20-3 21-3 20 36-1 40-4 58 
56—Moose Jaw............. 26-5 | 21-6 | 18-1 | 14-1 | 10-1 14-4 19-1 22-6 22°5 33-8 37-5 61-9 
Alberta (average)............ 24-4 | 20-5 | 18-3 | 13-5 | 10-8 14-8 21-0 21-7 21-0 30-9 35-2 57-6 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 28-3 | 24 21 16 13-3 16-3 20 23 21 30-3 36-1 59 
58—Drumheller............ 22-%a| 20 16 13-2 8-1 16 25 20-7 21-7 29-9 33-1 57-5 
59—Edmonton............. QTeSal eso lama} LLL 9-7 13 17 21-2 20-7 30-2 34-2 54-9 
60=Caleary gy. eigs ce oe 24-6 | 21 18-4 | 13-4 | 12-2 14-6 19-8 21-9 19-8 33-7 37 58-7 
61—Lethbridge.............} 25-1 | 20-4 | 18-6 | 18-8 | 10-7 14-1 23 21-7 21-7 30-4 35-5 57-7 
British Columbia (average) .| 27-6 | 23-4 | 20-8 | 15-4 | 14-2 17-7 25°97 29°2 23-2 34-8 39-1 58-9 
G2—-Wermie ssh baa te eee oe 25 21 17-5 | 14 11-2 15 2oeD 23-5 22 33-4 35-4 58 
G3—aNelson: ote atin, ue 25 22 22 16 15 0S) rahe eh (A se a 25 34-6 40-3 62-5 
iy Saal ht Maer: ely tad My Ee. 27-2} 25 20 16-5 | 15-2 19-5 28-3 26-7 24-8 35-4 39:3 62 
65—New Westminster...... 28-5 | 23:2) 19-1 | 14-9 | 14-9 16-6 24-7 24-2 23-2 32-1 36-1 56-9 
66—Vancouver............. 30-2 | 24-8 | 22-5 | 15-5 | 15-6 18-8 25-5 24-8 23-4 33°6 39-5 58-3 
hee La a aaa ee ae 27-9 | 23-9 | 21-8 | 15-1 | 14-4 16-6 24-4 24-1 22-2 35°7 39-7 57-8 
Oo Nanaimo... 53.0 ae 29-6 | 24-7 | 21-3 | 16-6 | 15-1 19-7 28-7 25-9 22 35-8 39-5 57°3 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 27-5. | 22-5 | 22-5 | 14-7 | 11-8 17-5 25 27-5 22-9 38-1 43-3 58-6 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1939 
Fish Eggs Butter 

zo) a 5 6 : of 3 

Les} rot ae besa - = 22 Ge ac tea) 2 2 8 — 

R 1 OR 3 ie & & a S34 g| 35 out 3 $ B 5 i 
age} es |dee| 2. | ds |of.| 2. |e =] 82 | Boa loeSs] 28 |3%.| 22 
See |sea|oe| 8S | 88 | eee] as lezeas] 25 | S25 [$8E5] a6 | Fas | oe 
oOo) tee eo ee ie cal 28 & ae Sao oe | ook 2S 8 ate Poe ey eRe 
Shh | esa) she | Za | 8 | ea8] sh |sHes) 46 | seh \Sams| BS | -gaa| os 
8) an = MD D N im Oo 4 By 6) = Q Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

16-8 23-7 15-5 11-1 50-0 18-5 17-5 21-6 13-3 29-6 24-7 10-9 24-0 27-1 
10-0 Ra OMe A sees Lod eee 41-2 13-0 13-9 16-4 14-4 34-5 28-9 10-2 25°9 28-9 

7:2 LG OUP Sees tebe ae 43-8 12-4 13-5 15-3 13-8 36-7 29-2 10-12 25 28-1 | 1 
re dbomtie- cd 5 a ia fi ae eas 2 Cea 45 13-9 14-6 20-2 13-5 33°6 29°3 11 25-7 30 2 
a si cae 25 Rae Ready Ae By Memes oi 40 14-1 15 14-6 13-7 33-7 29-1 8c 26-5 29-2 | 3 

DARIO He 2a ONAL | 0) (an eae 42 11-8 12-5 17-6 14-2 32-1 26-7 15 ORT a 2 27-7 | 4 
ea Ee (bd cra de em ee OO eg Oe ee gee 12-9 14 16-5 15-9 35 Fag a 10 26-7 29 5 
Pt Lime Bed Clee Pacino Vea ee eee 35 12-9 13-7 14-4 15 35°6 30-3 10c 25°5 29-6 | 6 

15-0 pallor ia unk (een 5-0 46-8 12-6 16-0 18-6 14-3 28-2 22°53 |9-0-10-0 23:0 26°35 | 7 

13-4 27-0 15-0 5-5 46-9 14-3 16-7 19-0 13-9 31-3 25°6 10-8 25°6 28°8 

13-6 2624) |e ee se 5 46-2 14-8 14-8 15-9 14-7 33-7 26-3 10 26-7 29-3 | 8 

14-2 29 15 6 52-8 13-9 15 24-6 13-6 33-4 26-4 12 24-9 28-3 | 9 

12-5 De (Toy a See ees Helin 3 48-7 14-8 Hy 20 14-4 32-1 29-7 11 26-1 29-3 {10 
hae 25 a, fad eee ae 40 13-7 20 15-6 13 26-1 20 10¢ 24-5 28-2 11 

15-5 27-1 13-8 7:6 51-1 18-3 17-2 14-6 14-0 32-1 27-6 10-2 23°3 25°49 

20 PG Wil tc bn Reg Pe eR eR 13 17:3 17-7 14-4 31-6 26-7 11 23-5 26-6 {12 

11 26 18 7-2 yal a a Se 18 17-2 14 33°9 28-9 LBs eee 25-6 |13 

18 35 16 Oe Dy ils ae itan bs 20-7 18-2 14-3 14-3 33°8 29-3 1l-la 23°4 26 14 
ob OR ok PP AT alae Serre (PM NOR WEL) rein (ce coe dae 18 10-6 15-3 31-7 28-2 Oo WR es 25-7 115 

13-8 25 10-4 10 55 20 15 12-9 14-5 29-7 26-4 Oo) iby as Se 25-4 |16 
i nc aN REARS Id Pesetote arty ane SAR DAMS yong (Se te oe od ag am 10-7 12-5 31-2 26-5 9 A Ae 25-3 {17 
BoE, 5S Lo RSL OM ae kon eR cal (See ae te Wet lI A 12-9 14 30-4 26-8 9 22°5 25-4 18 

15-3 28-2 10-7 5-4 55 21-5 18-8 20-9 12-4 Be} 27°3 11-12 25 26-4 419 

15 QA So) Dae ae 5:8 53°3 16-5 15-2 14 14-8 34 28-4 11 22-1 24-9 {20 

14-6 23:8 18-7 8-8 52-9 17-6 17-1 25-2 12-8 28-9 24-4 11-3 24-5 26-5 

15 25-6 18-2 9-1 50 22-1 16-1 26-5 12-4 31-8 27-2 11 25 25-8 |21 
Bb? ee ee 27-5 18 Soy |g keke 17-8 16-7 21-7 12-3 29-1 25-3 10 BRU Ne A 25-4 |22 

13-1 23-2 TGwOe Ms, Aeenos 50 17-5 15-8 24-3 12-7 27-1 22-6 10 22-8 25-4 23 
Sy iO! NET Nik eR A eal is oh aac ea eer 18 16:8 26-2 12-7 26*8 23 10b 26°6 26-4 (24 
LAER E RIOR ere: RAMS LEP RR ot [ae Rag oe 15-5 15-7 24-7 13-5 24-5 21-1 11 23-4 25-8 |25 

15 2s Whee estes 5 50 DOs \lepereee. t 25-3 12-2 30-1 26-4 1lb 25 26-7 126 
oe HOE ee ee ees 15 a | IR beat: CA 8 18 18 24-4 13-6 28-3 24-2 11 23-8 26-6 |27 

16 27-3 20-4 10-2 60 19-7 20-6 30-7 12-7 30 24-7 D2 25 26-8 {28 
Bt AS Sire ee, aie ee DOE NT Rewer fo), eye eid chase 17-5 15-8 26-5 12-3 28-3 23 12 25 26-5 |29 
SF ohh RAS ty Sek TE seo Pee oe cere es eee Lz 7 eee oe 30-5 12-2 29 Nae ah we 12 25-1 26-7 |30 

16 27-5 22 da | REE sd Lor fea Re eee 16-3 28-5 12-7 29-5 25 12b 25 27 Bet 
OE ee eh ie EER ec keto LL SL a 17-4 Vi; 28-3 12-2 25-7 24 11 26 26-4 |32 
Fo 2 ES Oe AP eae RE Pag En ok (Resi eee Ne rah a 16-5 19-7 Pall 13-2 27-7 23-7 Li 25 26-7 133 
SIE | ee | Cb aaah. CREE 8 | Bee Le 14-3 17-3 23-7 12-3 26-1 22-8 11 24 26-1 |34 
Be) ae a 15 ce hes RAI Saas Cake (ee) ek ae 18 25-6 13-1 2% 22-9 11 23 +3 26-7 135 
Bh. Pea ae AR Steere NHR TO sh 2 le aR a ena 16 17 24-2 12 25-4 22 11 stg en ete 27-1 |36 
EG 22-+5 14 Aan) 5 SiR eee oa 17-4 15-2 26-4 11-6 26 21-4 11 23 25-8 |37 

12-2 18-3 PLDT Me, He Se 50 16-2 16-4 29-5 12 27-5 24-1 11 22-5 25-9 138 

12-5 25 20 LT ee A Tee 17-2 17 30-2 12-8 28 24-7 11 26 27-8 139 
CE Ee le ne cc Re GL eR TORE Nh oe 16-3 20 26:3 12 25-1 20-5 11 24 25-5 |40 

15 22:5 20-2 8-5 60 18-7 20 25-1 11-7 28-1 25 12 23 25-6 {41 
o DARE 24 1935) Meee ete 2 Re ccrk 16-3 16 31-6 12-3 28-2 24-6 11 25 26-7 142 
a SSR eae ORE enclose TB, 18 17 28-5 12-5 25-6 22-8 11 Be A 26-6 {43 

13 Der ere tees Aare As Ane 45 17-5 18-5 22-4 13-8 33-1 26 12 25 26-3 |44 

15 20-4 15-7 10 63-3 18-2 15-1 17-3 13-7 31-8 26 DAL iil: Wake ia OR 26-7 145 

Db. Ry airy tet, 2 Meee ot, 48-3 16-7 12 17-3 14-2 34-9 25 TO Wane 28-6 |46 

14 22-3 22 10 60 18-4 18-5 15-7 15-5 35-6 29 14-3a 26 26-7 |47 
Bi) ae 23 19 PO Le Se ees 16-4 16-5 20-1 14 32-6 28 12 23 26-7 |48 
eee PIGEON ta re 20 Dt al ee ee 20 17-8 24-4 13-1 32-1 28 11 26 27-3 |49 

18 22-5 TS (5 ee oe 41-7 16-2 17-6 23-6 13-8 30-8 24-5 11 23 27-4 |50 

19-5 22°0 14-0 12-0 60-0 21-4 17-3 23°2 11-3 28-9 22°4 9-7 20-0 25-0 

18-2 21-9 15-5 12 60 20-7 17-2 28-6 10-8 30-1 24-5 11 19-7 24-7 |51 

20-7 ae 12056). Ae 60 22 17-4 17-7 11-8 25-9 20-3 8-3a 20-2 25-2 |52 

22-2 22-9 9-3 | S306 an ae 22-9 18-3 16-3 12-3 26-6 21-8 11-0 21-1 25-7 

21-3 21-9 10-3 ADs Oe 23-8 17-7 15-9 12-8 28-4 23-1 11 19 25-4 53 
see yh 25 ZOE | CI EN NOR ee hi ia PS ne 14 11-8 25-5 Ava 11 20-5 26-2 154 

20-2 20-5 8-4 LORS OE! ea 20-7 17-9 16-4 12-6 25-2 20-4 11 22-7 26-4 155 

25 24-2 11-3 1s a ee a 23-7 19-3 18-7 11-8 27-3 22-6 11 22-3 24-9 |56 

22°5 23-0 12-2 PSP... 23°8 20-1 21-4 12-5 25-4 19-6 10-8 20-8 27-0 

22-5 24-5 ADORE estima YS So a.e's 23-3 21-2 18-4 12-2 25-3 20-1 11 21-1 28 57 

25 24-5 13-2 DOW Me Sie sey, 25 20 17-5 12-3 26-1 20-7 10 21-7 27-6 |58 

21-5 21-6 12-5 bear allt Se eee 20-6 20-1 21-7 12-7 25-5 19-5 11 20-9 25-9 59 

21-9 21-5 11-9 NGE Se eee, os 25 19-7 30-1 12-6 Jt 18-6 11 20-4 26-7 60 

21-5 23-1 10-8 ASR Meek 25 19-6 19-2 qe 7, 24-5 18-9 11 2 26-9 |61 

18-3 20-5 13-4 i ara ee Aa, 23°8 20-3 24-3 14-5 29:5 24-6 11-6 26-8 29-7 

24 24-3 12-3 j LOPS [ek ee ee 23-2 23 21-2 13-6 33-7 24-6 10 21-5 28-7 |62 

22 2 13 HGPOM eR. os. 25 21 23-1 15-7 33-8 26-5 12-5a 25 30-5 63 

21-7 25-1 14-8 Te Allee ts -te.s 23-9 23 22-2 15-9 30 29-4 12-5a 28 31-3 |64 

14-7 LGr eh: Bac: Hol  Praes... 23 18-3 23-2 13-2 25 20-5 LO; v chaecattet ae 28:7 65 

15-3 16:8) | Remase : TOSS Wee Bec oe 22-1 17-8 24-9 12-7 ESE S| A 110) elle deceers een 28-6 |66 

15-1 ae, ae 1 VASES WICe ae 24-2 20-2 26-1 14-3 27-9 24-8 12-5a 29-7 30-2 |67 

15 Se geese |. 2 eae eee de oe: 25 18 33-8 13-4 26-5 23-7 Lia. PA 29-6 |68 
nen eB AN eA as. || Res tes ER: Iie itt Nein oiler tial tesa ce ia. 20-7 19-5 7-2 29-2 22-8 14-3a 30 29-7 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 

















~ 3 - bs F Canned Vegetables 
Beil is resent |b le Ps 
or < 4 Bo A ga o= =< ag 
4 fe 3) Se 3 am 2. Ba Bins ic 
are aS pci | ae Pipe ° Heth a Oe So 8 
Oa 2 og Se | or feasiany on 3S m NS 
$s | 38 | a8 |fs2| Ss | oe | 28] 5 | ge | Bs 
ae © 6, Sa | Sao! 6a 2h 3 a 3 a Sta 8, 
2) faa) oD) Fy [am [ant BH H a oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..............0.. 22°6 6-6a| 15-3 3-1 5-1 8-1 10-6 10-7 10-6 19-7 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 21-7 6-8 16-3 3-4 5-A 7-5 13-5 10-6 10-6 10-@ 
Je dnby, Ck cl yee wads Batts 21-7 |6-7-7-3 | 16-5 3-3 4-9 6-6| 12-1] 10-7] 10-8] 10-6 
2—New Glasgow.........eeeeeees 22-1 6-7 17 3:6 5-1 7:3 13-7 10-1 10-2 10-2 
S—ATMNETBUIEE ccchioslotles erste tle ciake,« 2 20-7 6-76 15 3:5 5 if 12-6 10 10-2 10-2 
Aa ALA Xess Wiis See ase leceters 20-4 6-7 17-1 3-2 5-2 8-2 13-8 10-6 10-1 10-3 
MP nated OR ae taken © Aommr \h fn ene 21-6 6-7 17 3°6 5-2 8 15 10-6 11-6 11-6 
GUO se Praises SARI e ae eves eh eyecare 23-7 6-7 15 3°3 5-3 7°6 14 11-3 10-5 10-6 
7—P. E. L —Charlottetown......... 23°9 6-7 17-0 3:3 5-0 8-2 12-9 10-8 11-0 11-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22°95 7:0 17-1 3:3 5-2 rir 13-2 160-8 10-7 18-9 
SIMON elon yon. ie ciutem te wroretoSreaete ears 22-3 7:3 V7, 3:3 5:3 8-5 13-7 11-1 10:7 10-8 
CSG iN ODM. chais Leeie sie ote aitabees + 23:3 |5-3-6-7 19 3:2 5-1 7-7 12-8 10-4 10-5 10-4 
10—Brederieton,,..3:5).deress o< amet. 22-2 7°3 15 3:3 5-2 7-4 13-1 10-8 10-1 10-3 
Taba thurstites besa swish eens 22-2 7-3 17:3 3:3 5 rae Wat Bees a, 10-7 11-5 12 
Quebec (average)................85. 20-0 5-4 13-06 3:2 5-1 6-6 10-4 9-2 10-1 10-6 
I2=“QUGDE Caneel de cisithe se ale Pomeretes 22-6 5-9-5¢ 13-8 3-5 5-3 6-8 10-1 9-6 9-9 10 
1ST CS uRIV.CLSs .\asavteinis averse s 21-1 |4-7-5-3 12-9 3°8 5 7-1 12-4 9-5 9-9 10 
14-—Sherbrooke.iia. chet escs sitters 20-8 5:3 13-5 2°9 §-2 5-9 11-2 9-5 10-1 10-2 
15 —SOre Aer. ole ees 6 loans 18-6 4-7 12-5 2-6 5-2 6-1 9-7 8-8 9-8 10 
16--S$. Hyacinthes. Rc. aeeele« 18-2 | 8-7-4 12-4 2-8 5-5 6-8 9-7 8-8 12-1 10 
LeU POUNDS, Meanie oetin sis te oise ss 18-2 4-7 12-4 2-7 5-2 6-9 9-7 9-6 9-5 9-6 
18—Thetford Mines................ 20 5-7 12-5 3°5 4-7 5-7 10 9-3 10-2 10-3 
19-—Montrealieys sie Se so steel olen’ 21-2 |5-3-6-7 14-6 3-6 5 7-5 9-6 9-2 9-8 9-7 
SOREL A Spe 5 hice tet tole «ate leoreinets 19-1 |5-3-6-7 12-5 3-4 5-2 6-3 11-4 8-9 9-4 9-9 
Ontario (average)...............255. 22-1 6:3 14-6 2°74 5-0 8-8 10-5 10-1 10-1 10-3 
DIE“ Ot ta wandan. nee detalhe & « aelta eis ots 21 6-7 13-6 3-5 4-9 8-5 10-1 9-7 10-1 10-2 
DI BLOCK VINO) sito. satis adoee dane 19-7 6 11-7 3:7 4-9 8-1 9-7 9-4 9-8 9-8 
Dor MC INO STON IN wcc dktne esete es Hatesle s 20:2 | 6-6-7 13-7 3-2 4-7 8-1 11-1 9-5 9-5 9-5 
29- Belleville. th). i emg 20-8 5-3 14 2-5 4-8 7-9 10 9-6 9-8 9-9 
25—Peterborough.................. 21-7 |5-3-6-7 14-2 2-3 4-8 8-9 9-8 9-6 9-9 9-9 
PO OSA waieee se sioeide« a ctorustereictst 21-6 6-6-7 14-3 2-4 4-5 8-5 9-9 9-7 9-9 10 
De -Or iliac: Meveths shise.s oaitaeuae + 20-7 5-3 15 2-2 4-7 8-3 10-5 10 9-9 9-9 
28 NOrOntoyere al kia «kts ne aes 25-2 6-7 16-3 2-6 5 8-6 10 10-1 10 10 
29—Niagara Falls..............0.-. 22-5 6-7 13-6 2-6 5 8-9 10-5 9-8 9-6 10-2 
30—St. Catharines. ..)....6...0800. 23-2 6-7 17-5 2-5 5 9-3 11-1 9-6 9-7 10-1 
i 25-4 | 4-6-7 14-8 2-4 4-8 8-3 9-5 9-7 9-7 9-6 
23-9 6-7 15-7 2-4 4-9 9-8 9-9 9-9 10-1 10-2 
26:3 6-7 16-3 2-2 4-9 9 10 10 10-1 10-4 
34-— Guelph sie shine eles Harness 22-1 6 14-3 2-1 4-9 9-1 10-1 9-7 9-6 9-6 
SO—INICCHONGR ae «chi ais cleleis o remntiorets 23 6-7 14-9 2-3 5-1 9-4 10-4 10-2 10-1 10-3 
6——Wooodstock:. i3..2...hi sac setesetee 22 6 12-5 1-9 4-7 9-2 9-7 10-3 10-1 9-8 
3(—Strauordee. hei. sales ommeiens 21-5 6:7 15-8 2-2 4-8 8-8 9-4 10-1 10-2 9-8 
SS- DONG ONiaens ab ss ctke eis sion ees 21:8 | 6-6-7 17-1 2-2 5 9-1 10-8 10-2 10-1 10-2 
SOS ss PIROMAS 100 5 sles vie tees = 20:9 | 5-3-6 17-6 2-4 5-2 9-5 11-7 10-2 10-3 10-8 
40-—-Chatham gis. tek sadensaees 20-7 5-3 18-5 2-4 4-6 8-1 10-3 10-3 10-9 10-8 
AL Wiandsortstiis shine ceckicsteretanes 18-3 | 6-6-7 13-2 2-4 5 7-9 9-9 10 9-7 9-9 
AD SAPNA. (os sie s coke «dost to 21-8 | 6-6-7 14-2 2-1 4-9 8-6 10-8 10-3 10-1 10-1 
43-—Owen) Sound . te. shi! scree « 22-1 6 15-2 2-3 4-7 9 11-3 10-1 10 10-1 
44—“INOrt Mi Bayar oecckhiac datenaen 24-7 6 11-2 3-4 5-5 9-4 10-6 11-5 11-1 10-8 
AS SUG DUEY Mees led stele aie ete era eite's 2 21-2 6-7 12 3°5 5-7 8-3 12-7 10-7 11 11-1 
AG—CWoballtan. 6 ate seb cio eeion 22-9 6-7 14 3°8 5-1 8-2 11-6 11-9 10 10-9 
4 —— AI IMINS 1. oh eae eae seer 21-1 6-7 13-2 3-6 6 9 12 10-5 10-6 10-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 21-8 6 12-9 3-2 5 9-3 10-4 10-8 10-9 11-3 
4 OSS OrtvATtMUra dye. folselycisisa tae 22-5 | 6-6-7 17-8 3-5 5-5 9-4 10-1 10-4 10-3 10-6 
50 Fort) William i. 3. dene 21-8 | 6-6-7 14 3-5 5:3 8-7 10-4 10-2 10-8 10-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 23°5 7:0 14-6 3-2 5-3 9-1 10-1 11-8 11-3 11-4 
SI Winnipeg plies ales ote tomers 24-2 6-4-8 14-6 3°2 5-1 8:6 10-2 11-2 11-1 11-4 
H2— Brand onal. wakvow ise ote ale cee ores eg Rates (3c: ey kp RN eee 3-2 5-4 9-5 9-9 12-3 11-4 11-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 22-9 6-9 16-8 3:2 5-2 9-1 10-5 12-9 11-5 11-8 
DoS ROSIN AU AEs sees 6 doth roles 23-2 16-4-7-2 18 3-3 5-7 9-5 9-9 13-1 10-9 Ml 
54—Prince Albert............-.006. 23-1 6:4 17 3-2 5-2 8-6 11-1 13-1 12-7 13-1 
bb paskatoonec 5 ecichk cshiaeses ¢ 21-7 eget Wat eae 3-2 5 9-2 10-4 12-4 10-9 11-8 
DEM oose TW... dc schtacclotetuenttiore = 23-4 7-2 15:3 3°2 5 9-2 10-5 12:8 11-4 11-4 
Alberta (average)................... 25-4 7:2 16-9 3°3 5-2 8-2 10-1 12-2 16-7 11-3 
b(--Medicineii at; 8:84. «acdenaee 26-4 7-2 15 3-3 5-3 8-6 11-1 12-5 10-8 10-7 
68 —Drumibeller sy... 4b - adenosis: 24-5 |6-7=7-2 |........ 3-4 5 7-9 10-5 12-6 10-6 11-4 
69H dimontoni.. joss ashen ctoantene s 24 7-2-8 16 3-1 5-2 8-1 10-2 11-4 11 11-4 
60 Calgary wei .cbischis.s sete theses 27-9 7-2 17 3-2 5:3 8-4 9-4 12-2 10-4 11-2 
G61—Hethbridge:...i2 5 tis. sieaeian « 24 CO Ts |G eee 3-4 5 8-1 9-2 12-5 10-6 11-6 
British Columbia (average)......... 26-1 8-6 17-9 3:7 5-6 7:5 8-6 12-2 11-9 11-9 
62—-Hernie® ae ek beeen bo Mees 24-5 7-2 16 3-7 5-8 8-1 10 i POY 12-9 12-5 
G3-— Nelson’. Be ah b a citrios = ae eerteos 25-8 9 20 3°83 5 7:5 9 13-1 13-1 13-2 
Gla drailby.7.20.. vmbiket ss castowtee 3 24-5 9 16 3:9 6-3 8-4 9 12-6 12-6 13-1 
65—New Westminster.............. 25-9 |8-3-9-6 18 3-7 5:3 6-5 7-8 10-8 11-1 10-7 
66—\Vancouver shales siete +. to tities « 26-1 |8-3-9-6 19-3 3-6 5-6 6-9 7-9 10-5 10-2 10-2 
GiSSVACtONia’ hh. eee antes 27 8 18-6 3-7 5-5 7°8 8 11-6 11-6 11-7 
GS— I Nanaiimon sae Ae: eee. 29-9 20 3-6 5 7:7 9 13 11 11-7 
69—Prince Rupert... .!.... 0.6660. 25-1 9-10 15 3-9 6-6 7-2 8 12-9 12-7 11-8 
a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. |b. Grocers’ quotations. 


c. Including fancy bread. 
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Potatoes Apples a 
ae 2 : 4 : fi = 
“4 sy - -Q q rors 2 S oe by 
: Bs a oel| eae lie ; Eg of ie A 
- ee ad re @ oc oo 2 or Bs or “5 
Ad o ° = 5 ry oD & Py oa, io ae oo ac Qa, 
HO. aS) 2 me Bigs *- 8 & le ry oD RQ am as B20 
Tas Re 2 2 on a yon Os 4 Qa o ae Sto 
a n ~ Op Bu! uke ROS qa Sy money Sx 10 
es] ey = as a 5..e oe |).5%6 3 lg o*. g Ls 
ass] 33 aie me ag eH aS | eae He :6 Ba aa ae 
Bis en | wee i m 2S 5a Pa | aoc 5 G8. aaa co a ae 
ea) o) Ay av cal Ay ec oO ps a = ie) 
eents cents $ cents cetns cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-1 4-1 1-323 26-1 21-2 15-4 10-9 16-8 14-7 56-7 16-8 61-4 43-0 
5-0 5-0 1-390 26-3 20-4 13-9 11-4 16-1 15-2 60-4 16-4 53-6 48-1 
4-7 4°8 1-397 27-5 25 12-7 11-7 15-4 LOD See ate ots agere,§ GSC ease - 45-7] 1 
4-8 5-1 1-303 PSO in| ellen terse 13 11-3 15-1 PAs Qe ee, ote este. 3 15-5 49 44-7 | 2 
4-7 5 1-506 27-3 22 15-2 11-4 16 14-5 55 14-8 57-5 48-7 | 3 
5-2 4-6 1-364 26°6 21 15 12 17-2 16-8 68-7 16-6 57-6 46-7 | 4 
5-8 5 1-54 28 TDP Onl. aa es 11-5 17 LOT: Gee feiss eo ete 3 16-5 49 54-71 5 
4-8 5-2 1-23 24-2 21-7 13-7 10-7 15-8 15-6 57-5 18-1 55 48 6 
4-8 4-9 1-000 20-1 15-00) io. 12-4 15-7 LO Selah asciee 17-3 49-0 47-5 | 7 
§-1 4-7 1-318 26-9 19-2 14-5 11-4 16-1 14-4 52-4 16-0 54-6 48-2 
5 4-7 1-336 25-1 19-2 14-7 12-1 16-5 DAG), He crterct= sacks’ ~ 15-7 50 51 8 
5-4 4-7 1-375 27-8 21-3 15-1 11 15-9 13-7 55-7 15-3 52-5 48 9 
5-4 4-8 1-138 25 21-1 13-9 10-7 15-9 14-2 49 15-8 55-7 46-2 |10 
4-6 4.7 1-423 29 15 14-3 11-7 16 LO} Sy ecaeoees ae. 3 17 60 47-5 {11 
4-7 4-9 1-437 22°93 24-3 13-6 10-8 16-7 12-5 58-3 16-5 56-4 42-2 
5 5-4 1-453 31-6 27:5 14-5 11-8 17-3 14-5 80 20 55-2 43-3 |12 
4-5 5-2 1-507 28-4 25 14-2 9-8 16-6 14 44-7 16-6 54-5 44-1 |13 
4-6 5-3 1-462 29-4 24-6 14-3 11-1 17-7 14-6 45-8 17-6 58-8 43-5 |14 
4-7 4-5 1-262 23-2 25 12-5 9-9 16 13-1 50 16-1 52-5 41-1 115 
4-3 4-7 1-483 25:8 25 13-9 11-5 16-3 13-9 52-5 16 58-5 41-1 116 
5 5 1-269 26-6 21-9 13-5 11-5 16-7 13-9 52 15-7 60 42-8 |17 
4-2 4-7 1-618 31-4 25 13-5 10:5 17-5 13-9 60 WG Ooi ck. eae 43-8 |18 
5-1 4-5 1-486 28-3 22-7 13-2 10-9 16-4 13-3 82-7 15-2 53-5 40-1 |19 
5-1 4-6 1-448 26-7 21-6 13-2 10-5 15-8 15-5 57 14-7 58-4 39-9 |20 
4-8 3°27 1-416 20-4 20-9 15-4 11-0 16-6 15-1 53-5 15-5 50-7 41-3 
4-7 4-7 1-456 28-6 24 14-6 10-1 16-7 15-8 45-5 16-3 53-3 41-8 {21 
4-6 3-4 1-628 28-5 25 14-8 9-3 16-7 4 TAR Wok suseteee 15-7 56-5 42-2 |22 
4-9 4-3 1-562 29-8 21-8 15-2 10-4 16-8 15-4 47 15 50-6 41-6 {23 
4.7 3-4 1-461 29-2 24-1 13 10-9 16-3 14-7 48 15-1 43 40-6 |24 
4.7 3:6 1-415 27-1 AS OG | ees nso 11-3 16-7 14-7 54 14-9 53-2 39-1 |25 
4-6 3°2 1-36 25-9 PAIGE AUTO hea 11-9 16-7 15-3 65 14-2 56:3 40-3 |26 
4-7 Ayo | 1-256 26-7 20:8 16 10-1 ily? 15-2 56 15-8 52-7 40-5 |27 
4-7 8:8 1-486 28-6 ACS bl Oa Fk ios 9-7 16-4 14-8 55 14-9 49-6 40-5 |28 
6-1 3-7 1-537 28-7 12-5 15 10 17 15-1 53-5 15 55 42-7 |29 
6-2 3:6 1-433 29-2 UENO) i | RO ea 11-4 17-3 15-3 55 14-6 43-7 42 30 
5-1 3:8 1-416 28-1 A Ls ol IE A 11-5 16 14-1 47 14-5 51 39-9 |31 
4-8 3:5 1-144 21-6 15-6 22 11-2 16-9 14-4 55 15 49 40-1 |32 
4-7 3-4 1-18 24-8 Om aaae coe. 12; 16-7 14-6 55 15-2 55 40-1 |33 
4-7 3:6 1-157 23:3 ZT aa eats. 10-1 16-5 14-6 52-5 14-9 44-5 39-6 134 
4-5 Bore 1-05 22+1 1S Oca tveeany sy: 11-3 17-1 Se i a 2 THe BAN eerie ace 40-2 |35 
4-7 3-7 1-287 25 Re ak Bae 11-5 15-5 TAGE tas tobe Sete: s TGs wali tiee cae 387 136 
4-2 3 1-23 24-3 Ve Bee 10 16-2 fe tae tinh SOR es 15-4 52-2 40-1 137 
4-6 3-4 1-282 25 20 Sale oc 11-5 15-3 Be ch tae Pa 14-7 49-8 40-5 138 
4-9 3°4 1-297 24-4 IS cA A 11-5 16-4 14-9 50 15-8 45 41 389 
4-3 3 1-40 25 2D Sa Weta S cys st 10-1 16-4 13-8 45 15-7 49-5 40-2 140 
4-1 2°6 1-369 24-8 LAAT rah ates 10 15-2 TCS aide, ates, s TAM Giilisivar eats ec 40-7 |41 
4-9 3:4 1-182 24 PNP [eee Maya 10-8 16-6 Ue atl pola ee 15-6 55 40-5 142 
4.4 3-1 -975 19-8 15. Salaaic: a. 10-8 sor 14-7 47 Ube Salers ce a eee 39-6 143 
4.8 4-4 1-818 35:3 25 14 iP? 15-4 15-5 64-3 16-6 49-5 44-1 |44 
4-8 4-5 1-786 33°9 23-7 15-3 11-1 17-5 16 57-5 15-3 51-8 43-1 |45 
5 4-4 2-099 BPS al ss ae ae ee ily 12-8 18 16 57-4 17°8 54:3 45-6 |46 
4.9 5 1-991 SOMA ite o hake 16 12 18 16 61-6 16-8 50-6 44-9 |47 
5-7 4-2 1-55 29-7 25 16-7 9-3 16-1 15 48-5 UG 2Ailaeters sane epa 43-3 148 
4.7 3°8 1-383 27-7 29-6 13-6 12-4 16-8 17:5 56 16-9 47-5 42-2 149 
5 3°4 1-302 25-8 23-3 12-8 10-8 Wa 15-9 54-7 15-7 47-7 43-8 150 
5-4 3°3 885 1 (GU ea, Siete: 14.6 9-7 17-7 15-3 61-7 16-3 45-9 42-4 
5-3 2-9 872 WSS + igs De se 13-1 9-5 17-2 14-8 62 16 45-2 42 51 
5-4 3:7 898 de dats. cians he 16 9-9 18-2 15-8 61-3 16-5 46-6 42-8 152 
5-3 3-9 882 1 Koh Wes (ies, Soe es 18-1 10-9 17-1 15-1 61-7 18-2 50-2 45-8 
5-3 3-9 1-06 DD Sal tehecers ra 21 11-8 18-1 14-6 61:3 17-6 51 46-3 153 
5-5 4-7 644 4s Dal ss che cts eke 18-9 10-1 18-2 15-9 64:9 20-8 51-1 46-9 |54 
5-2 3-9 792 Wa IPRS Heid 16 10-6 17 14-7 59:8 17-8 48-9 44-6 |55 
5-2 3-2 1-03 D lesa gare tend 16-5 11 14-9 15 60:7 16:4 49-6 45-5 |56 
5-3 3°74 739 1 AF ici fe Panes ees 15-9 10-2 18-3 15-1 59-5 18-7 50-4 43-7 
5-2 3-1 81 DATA Yl Pian Rant ieet 16-9 10-3 17-4 15-5 59-9 18-9 54-8 44-7 |57 
5-4 4-2 825 ES Siml ocr tose asl s.s Aes ave 9-1 18-2 14-5 60-5 18-1 49-8 45 58 
5-5 4-4 573 TS Ghee aera 15-2 10-8 18-1 15 57-9 18-6 48-2 42-9 159 
5-2 3-9 865 aL Ol ees ts ats 5.6 15-5 10-1 17-8 15 58-4 19-5 49-6 42-1 160 
5 3:1 62 De Oia cnet ice all siecle aha ope 10:7 20 15-7 61 18-2 49-5 44 61 
6-4 4-1 1-537 SU *Zalliastheatons 19-7 10-3 17-4 14-5 58-0 17-7 48-4 41-3 
6-6 3-9 982 2D) palllscscche  tovera 20 11-2 17-7 16-5 61-7 20-7 53-3 47-2 |62 
7-1 3-8 1-56 BO! pealiverdctaeccecalisie. Sohclae 11-3 19-3 15-5 63 20 52-4 47-6 163 
8 3-5 1-64 BiSsc7| Rae eRe 22-5 11-1 18-8 15-5 61-8 20-8 52-6 43-4 164 
5-2 4-1 1-35 D> Oial ei aavelaveal sais cia ohs 9-4 16-2 12-9 51-4 15-3 43-8 35-5 |65 
5-2 3°8 1-37 DANCY | ieee Bee aan 17-5 8-9 16-2 13 53:3 15-8 44-3 36:1 166 
6-3 4-1 1-64 Do tnd tracer eal 6 6 oe fate ahs 9-1 16-5 13-4 57-9 15-4 44-6 38 67 
7-4 5 1-67 SO AMIN eau. erallic « aanyeln’ 11-9 16-2 13-5 57 15-3 48-6 41 68 
5-7 4-4 2-08 BGs lobo tear 18-8 9-6 17-9 15-4 58-1 18-5 47-5 41-9 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








; zo) = 
Sugar = 2 nd by 
g te § ep Sid ; A Jaq 
Bt tee Hl ogelpeen iss | Sec a oa) ss | 888 
LOCALITY = @ |S |gs2) 22/2 | 2 | 8 5 | ug | 9n8 
o SRO Qe = - ai 3 u ~ a 
6 | hee eat ass) wi | ea] oy E SN: Enel aa S36 
a ay om A oe ist qa Bs g= oa oe SiS 
Bes /2ei/23| Ce |82s| so laa) 22 | g3 | 22 | ss | S88 
Falsdaleea|] $a /Sseal so | oa} Bh oS ga Se —~EP a 
o ra ) a @) > op) Ay 6) R o) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents] cents |cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-4 | 6-2 | 34-3 | 58-9 | 19-2 13-6 | 2-6 38-4 47-8 11-4 4-9 14-6388b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-1] 5-9 | 39-4 | 58-7 | 18-2 9-6 | 2-7 39-9 39-0 12-1 5-0 15-000 
I—SvGney. cee vale wnys 6-3] 6 38-9 | 59-2 | 19-4 9-8 | 2-7 43 40-1 12 By GU Be eee 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-1 6 37-2 | 58-2 | 18-8 9-7 | 2-6 37:5 36-2 12-9 Le Hip at Erlang eS q 
B-—-AMNETSb. ssc sll « 6-1] 5-9 | 48-7 | 59-2 | 16-8 9-4] 2-5 38°3 34-8 11:5 0: MR ee See Ss 
US KM yh uch GU ULR PrN Mana G oheert Hie 6 838" 0, 1. 070+6) 19-7 9-5 | 2-6 40 44 12-4 5-1 15-00 
D— = WIDASOE alles aie tcl, 0 6 41 58-7 | 16-2 9-3 | 2-8 42-5 42-5 12-2 5 Wi eee ee a 
GSETULOl ey ees eee 6-2 | 5-7] 41-7 | 59-1 | 18-6 10 2-8 38 36-4 11-8 ie ee. See FOP a 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown| 6-2 | 6 441-5 | 58:3 | 16-4 12-4 | 2-6 42-2 38:7 12-2 5-0 13-500 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-4] 6-1 | 39-7 | 59-4 | 17-8 10-2 | 2-7 39-3 39-0 12-0 5-0 15-600 
$8—Moncton............. 6-2] 6 43 59-8 | 19 9-6 | 2-8 40-6 40-6 12-2 4-9 g 
9—Saint John........... 6-2] 6 88-2 | 57-8 | 17-4 10:2") |} 2-5 40 38-7 12-1 5 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-5 6-2 | 39-7 | 60 17-2 10-1 2-5 36°6 38-3 11-6 rR Me ee AOU ea Are 
11—Bathurst............. 6-6] 6-1 | 38 60 17-5 10-9 | 2-8 40 38:3 12 pe ke day eS 
Quebee (average).......... 5-9 | 5-8 | 32-6 | 61-2 | 20-1 13-0 | 2-7 39-6 49-4 10-4 5-0 14-071 
12—Quebec..............- 6 5-8 | 33-8 | 65-3 | 20-6 15-3 2-6 35-9 56-7 10-3 5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-1 6 32-3 | 69-2 | 20-9 15-7 | 3-4 42 50 10-8 4-9 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke........... 6-1 6 29-7 | 62-1 | 19-2 10-7 3 40-5 44.8 10-6 5 14-50 
PS SOLAU aun Lets ek ata 5-8 | 5:6} 33-8 | 68-7 | 20-6 10 2-5 36-2 50 10 Bo ga Pe i 
6—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-9] 5-8 | 35-1 | 538-3 | 19-6 13-1 2-3 36-4 47-5 10 4.9 14-00 
17—St. Johns...... Aan a Ne 6 5-7 | 29 47-6 | 19-8 13 3-2 42 53:3 11-7 5 13-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... SO NS son Volant else 12-6 | 2-5 41-7 45 10 40 Sel. WE A ee eS 
19—Montreal............. 5271 moet vod? (| noo=24| 1828 13-5 | 2-6 41-1 48-7 10-4 5 14-50-15-00 
DO PT tee Meese. Cs 6 6 33:7 | 61-9 | 22-4 127 25 40-8 51:5 10 5 4-75 
Ontario (average).......... 6-2 | 6-1 | 34-06 | 61-8 | 18-9 11-8 | 2:5 33-9 47-0 10-6 4-8 14-436 
Dil) GEW.A aetna sas act 6 5-9 | 34-5 | 61-1 | 18-2 13 2-6 40-8 56:7 10-2 5 14-50 
22—Brockville........... 5-9 | 5-7 | 33-2 | 60 21-4 10-8 | 2-3 31-7 45-6 10 5-2 13-75 
23—Kingston,............ 5:9 | 5-9 | 34-5 | 57-2 | 19-2 11-4 | 2-8 39-9 50 10-3 4-8 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-21 6 33:6 | 61-3 | 18-7 10-3 2-7 32-5 43-3 10 4-9 14-25 
25—Peterborough........ 6 5-8 | 34-8 | 56-9 | 18-5 13 2-7 85-2 48-3 10-4 5 14-75 
26—Osha wan iurinc Lie cols 5-9 | 5-9 | 34-1 | 59-3 | 19 e226 31-6 45 10:3 4-7 13-75 
DO (HOTU AEE Sree. bekere 6 6 32-4 | 61-7 | 19-2 10 252 34-8 45 9-8 4-6 15-00 
2S OTORUO so seek eis. siishs 6 5-9 | 35:3 | 60-6 | 17 11-4] 2-3 34 45 10-1 4-6 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-2 6 30-8 | 61-3 | 20-5 10:7 | 2-3 36 50 10-5 4-7 12-75g¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-4 6217) 383-14) 67 20-3 11-4 | 92-5 35 40 10-8 5 13-90¢ 
31—Hamilton............ 5-9 | 5-8 | 31-3 | 63-3 | 17-4 9-9 | 2-3 30 44-7 9-5 4-9 13-00 
32-—Brantiord Wye. .os. oo 6-2} 6-2 | 37-5 | 64-6 | 18-6 11 2-4 32-4 47-8 10 5-2 13-75 
BETS a ChB Rciah. pent) De AMR SERRE 6-2) 6 32-1 | 58-7 | 20-1 10-9 | 2-3 36-1 45 10-4 4-6 14-00 
4 Gehl. weit wicle seis 6 5-9 | 88-5 | 58-8 | 18-3 10-1 2-5 32-9 43-8 10-4 4-9 14-00 
35—Kitchener............ 6-1 6-1 | 31-4 | 67-7 | 19-2 10-3 | 2-2 34:8 50 10-1 4.3 14-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-4] 6-4 | 37-5 | 60 19 10 2-5 34:3 39-5 10-7 5-2 14-00 
87—Stratiord) 6.000... 04.5 6-1 6:2 | 35-5 | 60-8 | 17-3 10-9 | 2-6 32-4 47-8 10-3 5 13-50 
GS— WON OMe ne sae ak ania 6 5-9 | 34-2 | 61 16-8 vn 4. 32-6 41-7 10 4-9 13-50 
39—St. Thomas..........] 6:6 | 6:5 | 85-8 | 61-4 | 17-4 1227.4) 0 24 39-3 50 10-6 5-4 13-50 
40 —Chathamiine 4420 sn 6:2} 6-1] 33-9 | 59-2 | 17-1 12-2 | 2-6 31-4 60 10 4-4 g 
41 Windsor ees. sh as. 6 6 32-3 | 61-6 | 17-6 10240) 22 34 46-7 10 4-8 13-50 
AOR ATNIAe | Te eRe oe 6:2} 6-4 |] 34-5 | 61-6 | 18-3 10-7 1-9 32 53-3 10 4-9 14-50 
3—Owen Sound.......... 6-2 6-1 | 40 68-8 | 18-8 10 2-1 26-4 47-5 10 4-6 14-00 
44——North Bay........... 6-5 | 6-1 | 41-6 | 63 18 14 2-6 41-3 40 12-5 5 16-00 
45-— Sud buryur sos vc cbieve.s 6-6 | 6-4 | 32-6 | 66-7 | 18-8 14a maT 31-5 53-3 12-1 4-6 16-75 
AG =e OWA ae nys elses g 7 6-9 | 33-7 | 64 22-5 14-8 | 2-8 31 48-3 13 5 19-25 
47—Timmins............. Gol | worm ove 163-7 )| 18-8 15-7 | 3-2 31-3 OO! MAT ce rae 4.7 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-4] 6-2 | 31-3 | 63-3 | 19-7 14:2 | 2-5 35 46-7 12-7 4-5 14-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-2) "Osc uo2soanas 21-3 14-5) | 7: 2°4 33°6 bd 12-1 5 15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6-2] 6 30:7 | 60-2 | 19-7 12-8 | 2-4 34-4 45 11:5 4-6 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........| 7-0] 6-$ | 32-1 | 53-4 | 19-4 11-4 | 2-5 30-0 51-7 12-6 5-2 19-750 
5l—Winnipess oi. .e. Teena! 53-4 | 18-6 11-1 2+6 31-4 52-1 12-1 5-3 18-00 
52—Brandon../.......... 6:8 | 6-7 | 32-2 | 53-3 | 20-1 11-6 | 2-4 28-5 51-2 13 by 21-50 
Saskatchewan : Nien 7-1) 7-3 | 31-4 | 54-2 | 20-4 19-1 | 2-8 33°8 51-3 13-2 DOs & Sabie Fs 
53—Regina.. wi 6-9 | 7-6 | 32-3 | 55 19-1 18-7a}] 2-8 31-8 60 12-2 We. Te eae és 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-1 if 31-6 | 53-4 | 22-3 21-4a] 2-8 40 55 14 Se 2a. ee tts 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-6 ad ikoo 538-5 | 19-1 18:2a] 2-7 32°5 55 14 OW tee oie Rae ors 
56—Moose Jaw........... eye leur? 28:7 | 54-7 | 21 18a 2°8 31 35 12-5 Pe Oh ised ae cre ayers 
Alberta (average).......... 6-9 | 6-8 | 32-3 | 58-5 | 19-6 17-8 | 2-8 29-5 54-9 12-9 As8)\l 308 eae. 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-9 6-9 | 32-8 | 53-6 | 21-4 20-2a| 2-8 30-6 60 11-5 4-9 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 7-1 6-9 | 30 54-7 | 21-6 17a, 3 28 56-7 12:5 Beil aioe ae tie 
59—Edmonton........... 6-8 | 6-4 | 34 51-6 | 18-4 17a, 2°8 32-5 55:3 14-3 4-9 g 
60—Calgary.............. 6-6 | 6-8 | 32-5 | 52-1 | 20-4 16-4a] 2-8 29-9 45 13-5 4-6 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-1] 6-8 | 32 55-7 | 16 18-3a] 2-8 26-5 57-5 12-5 4: Gull: Be < cmeerek = 
British Colimbta (aver.)..| 6-7 | 6-3 | 32-8 | 52-4 | 20-7 21-1 | 2-8 36-2 54-6 12-0 os ee aes ae oe 
62—Fernie)... 0.2.5... 7-9 7 33+7 | 52 17-5 20-8a| 2-7 32°5 55 12:5 enh ne ABP Oh gor 
Ga=—NOISOM: rates + ssf 5 oe uf 6-7 | 34-6 | 58 22-5 23-3a] 3 45 60 12-5 Gat Stee oe ee 
(Yd Cite hen Medak ae a 6-9 6-4 | 32-4 | 58-5 | 21 22-5a| 3-4 34:5 50 14 4b) ee eed 3 
65—New Westminster....| 6-1 5-7 | 30e7 | 49-2 | 19-3 18-3a] 2-7 33-7 50 11-4 AS) ile Sok, ote aeeetee 
66—Vancouver......... Ae (RG | 5-9 | 33-1 | 49-7 | 18-9 19-8a} 2-8 Bonk 55 At tS] Ieee hey Se ee 
67—Victoria Pt |G 28el mGeo miro 51-4 | 22-6 20-6a} 2-8 37-7 57-1 11 sige fi Deep Tey 5 Oe 
68—Nanaimo 6:7 6-2 | 82°56 | 51-8 | 21-1 20a 2-2 Baa hee OP ged ILI ea A. bine GRRE Sete Oe Ge 
69—Prince Rupert 6:3 5-9 | 31-7 | 53-5 | 22-6 23-6a| 2-9 37-5 55 11-5 Cea eae eee Rea 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _ b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 


pce birch. _p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition 
Tom munes. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1939 



































Wood oA Rent 
y i TF hela = 
ce = Ss = Six-roomed 
3 
2 8 <S 2 - x 2 “ s pees houses hee 
= ag a3 ao Ae a ~|houses with] incomplete 
gs 3 & 2 ae a 83 8 a be = |@6|moderncon-| modern 
che S os wae ae 2H ° es © 6 |<] veniences, con- 
28 E 5 RES 2 28s = 3 3 = 3 per month | veniences 
oa o an an D a S 5 ls per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ Cc. C. $ $ 
9-444 12-015 9-560 11-613 4-140 8-541 7-488] 26-6 | 9-3 24-182 17-785 
8-096 10-313 6-500 7-833 5-333 6-833 6-500) 28-3 | 9-8 21-333 14-833 
6:90- 7-258 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7:00 7-00 | 30-1 | 9-8)18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6-50- 6:75s 9-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-09 6:00c} 29-7 |10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-75 i OEE SSR VN Rae end Ont ge meee a 9 AA AR Riba ene? TE aC CP 25-5 {10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50-10-50 11-50 |8-00- 9:00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 | 30 9-1/20-00-33-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
Berd sad t IS A iapeet tl ae. § Ae al Mas ARE Ml eared) Sata let 4 A A As A LN dl da AR 26-2 |10 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
SVCD Site tm See rh aN ERS "OOS aS aR TN Ae ten ed 2 IATA SS Ae i IS ORR <2 Oa a eg ae Sey a 28:3 {10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-250-9- 900 11-560 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 7-500c| 24-5 | 9-7/19-06-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-125 11-917 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500 | 27-5 | 9- 22-895 17-125 
9-50-10-50¢ 11-50¢ 600g 7:00g 5-00¢ 6-002 g 29-22/10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8-00c} 28 9-7118-00-25-60 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9: bat ie Be BUM A Oe OS OTA) 7 Me de! AT OR bc Al Et aed bi dite ea Ain) 25-4 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 |10 
Ty ae tele Pe oe PR any ie Rae) SARs Eel lest GATE ave, tr DC a 2 SRR rs) Mg Re Sac 27-4 | 9-7 20-00 15-00 |11 
9419 12-031 10-583 11-346 8-140 8-263 8-050] 22-8 | 9-1 22-333 16-125 
10-50 11-00 12-00e 12-00c 10-67e 10-67c¢ 6-75c] 21-2 | 9-5/22-00-30-00 |............ 12 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12:00c 6-00 7:00c §-00c} 24-6 | 9-5)/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 24-1 | 9-6)21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 |14 
diagonal Wd A RP A A a eh aD A RO 20-9 | 9-2)15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
7-50 12-00 10-33¢ 12-17¢ 8-67¢ 9-67¢ 6:50c} 21 9-4118-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
9-00- 9-50 EOP OOS OW Mr ge: MEN Ee, SRR Se eG ACURA BR CTR IE eee) | tea 20-4 | 9-2)18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
11-00 Toe GO: aia wr na 8-200] Ar Ne SOON Eve: kate 24-6 | 9-1)/16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 |18 
8-00- 8-50 11-50 14-67c 16-00c 9-00 10-00 |10-00-12-00c| 25-3 | 8-7/22-00-82-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
10-25 12. ie 8-50 9-00 7-50 esi OLD Wi tur lb debe Salta 23-4 | 8-1/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-233 11-796 10-103 12-490 7-779 9-788 8-768} 24-9 | 9-0 25-804 19-143 
10-25 |11-50-12- 2 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 | 24-2 | 9-4120-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
7-50- 8-00 TESS DAI sige, Riba aA a Ek (ce. RN Keg ea ee Bell her SE avi, ae Bie AR la 23-5 | &-6]/18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13.00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c} 26-2 | 8-8/20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 {23 
10-50 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 SOON MM ES ur tae 21-8 | 9-3]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-00 |12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 22-2 | 8-6/22-00-80-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19-5 | 8-7/25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-75-10-00 12-50 8-50 10-00 6-00 TOO Nya oe: Po eae 23-21 9 |20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
10-50 10-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 26 8-6|/27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
7-50- 8-00g ' 10-50¢ g g g g g 24-32) 8-3}20-00-30-00 |16-00-238-00 |29 
7-50— 8-00g]11-50-12-00¢ g 15-00-16 - 00g g g g 23-2¢| 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 23-7 | 8-3/27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
9-00 TSO ene ee TE OO ah rem en HIP OOG TE A he RE tEM 24-5 | 9-1/20-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
9-50 PHO) lbs es cae 1700-18-00) soaks 113 -00-14-00 10-00c} 25 9-1/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
10-00 11-50 11-00 12-00 8-0 SPONTA an 88 23-9 | 8-8}23-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |34 
9-50-12-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 PS OO) acai 2 Wee eam ws 24-2} 9 |20-00-82-00 |18-00-22-00 |35 
9-00-12-00 ACOSO a ic 9 a rans oS Ge Na Nene EA Ne PAU RCN 21 8 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-12-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 PA OO tee 2k ne 23-41 9 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10-75-12-00 }11-25- a Oi Oe the pe T5- OC haa hese a 13-00c 6-00c} 25 9-1/24-00-86-00 |18-00-26-00 |38 
9-50-12-00 221007 | oe. 13-00-16-00c}.......... 12-00c 8-00c] 24-5 | 9-3/23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
g g g g g g 24g | 8-6/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
9-00-10-00 "10-75 oe) ae eee TGEOOGItee ee see 12-00-14-00c) 7-00-10-00c}...... 8-4) 25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
8-00- 9-00 EON ate Aaoeceae ance ee Mtoe Ue ueiare cere MAA a) OT gk 25 9-3/20-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
7-50- 8-50 OO | emer cals [oan tere amr te eye fecneks lg «4 Seka eit ORME Ets ee ER ae! 22-8 | 9+2/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
13-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 TESUINUIP este) ain to Be QOS al. OGM net made Salih, 2, aloun asta aan 44 
10-00-14-001} 3-00-13-75 12-00 12-50c 8-50 9-00c 10-00c} 29-7 | 9-7/80-00-40-00 |25-00-80-00 |45 
TSS ORE aR ae tee aia fo eR a TOR D0C Ee tee OOO a tOCl (ide tie te gee 32-6 | 9-1 17-50 15-00 |46 
15-00 16-00 9-50 10-50 8-75 OLVFOW DDE ie. ROMER 34 9-6 p p 47 
8-00-11-00 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25¢ 6-50c} 25 9 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
11-25-13 -25 11-50 7-50 8-75 6-50 COE ES | VA RY OAS. 26-4 | 9-6/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |49 
11-25-13 - 25 11-50 7-00 8:00 6-00 OO AMEE. oh 25 9-5}22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |50 
8-863 AE SUDA tet edualet anki ads 7:568 8-188 7-000) 26-7 | 9-5 26-000 19-000 
Oe 20— (on Le 00-15 605i ae scm aiets «6 steee ee & 5-25-9-00 | 6-00- 9-75— 7:00 | 26-5 | 9-6/27-00-85-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
6-20-11 -20H13 00-17 OOM 5. hn seas) we 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 | 26-9 | 9-3)18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 152 
8-400 AG SUG ge Sa aap: erriiey une sys 5-318 7-969 9-167) 28-1 | 9-6 24-750 18-375 
4-95-12-70h TO tera ie ccc sella Cus cis earateteuacs leat Nailer ooreue 7-00- 9-00 9-50i] 25-5 | 9-4/25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |53 
8-25- 9-25h LODO BPE RS othe «levee de, teens are 3-50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |... 22... 29-7 |10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
iSO OR BOL erase sh grade |p UniMd ame dhahall Mveyanbiartss Bisusny 6:25-6:75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 | 29 9-6/20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 
5-15- 9-45h u Wagcea 0 sl et On eee) ae WEES cee Se haat Oa Ae 9-00-11-00c 11-00c} 28 9-5}20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 [56 
5-063 ML 750) ey SBME a4 5-500 6-500 4-006) 29-3 | 9-6 24-125 17-625 
g zg g g g g g 30g | 9-5}20- oe 23-00 |14-00-18-00 |57 
(Soli S) eT baeihaty 2S 2 SIe hee ah Mee ae ai teckel AUN aed ea 2 At (CSI Rarer ol Lajos Uiyccas| fete cae ease RE 30 9-4 r 58 
2-75- 4-50h g g 5-002 6-002 30-92] 9-8}20- 00- 30-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75g g g 6:00¢g 7-00g 4-00g] 28-6g] 9-3}22-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
Zo See toar a) al Viggen oa dR Mae eae Iie Peay wt PN laa Ie ATRL SL MR 3 4-00 | 27 |10 {20-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 |61 
16-029 103500) % 320k; AN eed: ae 6-906 7-268 4-825] 33-9 | 9-9 22-938 17-375 
TE A Se ueN ees lien re oe chal Grane, ematetes aithta aia wrench, cael ihe- te SRR ede Sasol sees eet 37-5 |10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 ADDON Ie Bo RAY Ta rae ey ane 7-50-9-00 | 8-50-10-50 | 4-88— 5-33c| 40 9-9}20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
SeH0-WeH0 ern ee eee eet. . J's | tone idee. 6:75-7:00 | 8-00- 8-25 62 50GI uses 9-7|25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-10-50 HG aie Ae Vg aS tI Ae 0 OP uly (i aS 5-090 3-50 | 30 9-8/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-10-50 A OALOM Oh Se) Pn eee er ee A, Bee 6-50 4-25 | 30 9-6|/20-00-27-00 |16-00-21-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 0 OO bes Aias nit baallteere ae eae 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- oy 30c 4-77c} 32-4 |10 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
DEO S POR iets 3. far Ey bs © tole | eine it Bae a coaliens, ea ira 'S Mey DE DOG segramcus ee eke 35 9-8!20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
12-00-1400 4. eee Pe ole aoe [hee ns care ceeto- 00=10-001(".7 -OO=1200004 | Brat ea. 32-5 110 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
price per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. i. In- 


and conveniences. r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. s. Delivered 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities Com- 








modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1022 | 1926 | 1928 £029 1930 


t 
Feb.| Feb.| Feb-| Feb.] Jan. | Feb. 
1933 | 1936 | 1987 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 


Feb!) Feb.| Feb.} Feb. 


+All COMMOGINIe waste iee oe aicie E 567 | 64-0/127-4/150-9] 97-3]102-2) 96-8} 95-0) 93-9) 63-5] 72-5) 82-9) 83-6] 73-3) 73-2 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products......... 130 | 58-1/127-91167-0} 86-2/102-7| 95-2) 89-8) 88-7} 50-6] 66-4] 88-5} 87-0) 60-4] 60-4 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 | 70-9]127-1}145-1} 96-0)102-5)106-3}107-8)109-5| 55-6] 72-1) 75-2] 77-8] 73-0} 73-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
PEOCUCHSHA Mh seins Race « 85 | 58-2/157-1]176-5/101-7/103-6} 94-3} 93-2) 87-3] 67-8] 69-4] 72-9] 68-6) 65-9] 65-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
PRDOT WN Helrseacecctrane a2 49 | 63-9] 89-1]154-4)106-3]100-7| 98-5] 94-0] 92-7] 63-1] 67-8] 73-9] 79-4] 76-2) 76-1 
V. Iron and Its Products....... 44 | 68-91156-9}168-4}104-6]100-8} 94-1] 98-3] 92-7) 85-2) 87-3) 94-6/103-7] 97-6] 97-4 
VI. ae Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........... 18 | 98-4/141-9)135-5] 97-3}104-9] 90-4] 99-7] 94-8] 58-4) 68-4] 86-2} 71-1] 70-3) 69-7 
VII. Non- seiapesay Minerals and 
ProGuctsiis seh cetaeers set 83 | 56-8] 82-3}112-2)107-0}101-3} 93-3] 92-6) 93-3] 84-8} 85-9) 85-9] 87-1) 85-7) 85-7 
VIII. bhetets ge Allied Pro- 
UCEB ANOS Ute cinpeheitne 77 = | 68-4/118-7}141-5]105-4}101-1) 96-2) 94-9) 94-3] 81-7] 77-2) 80-0) 80-6] 82-8) 78-3 
Classified according to purpcse— ; 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 236 | 62-0]102-7/136-1) 96-9]101-9) 96-1] 94-2) 95-0} 68-7} 73-9] 78-6) 79-1] 74-4]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
BACCO Me eA oY Mn e ak 126 | 61-8}119-0}150-8} 90-2/102-3} 99-4] 97-5}103-3) 58-0) 71-3} 79-7] 80-7] 71-7]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.... 110 | 62-2) 91-9/126-3]101-4}101-7) 93-9] 92-0} 89-4) 75-8) 75-7] 77-8] 78-0] 76-2)..... 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 67-7]133-3}164-8} 98-8}102-4) 97-7) 95-5] 91-8] 58-1) 69-3] 84-5} 88-7] 68-1]..... 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 | 55-1} 81-9)108-6)104-1/102-9} 95-9} 94-1] 96-2] 87-0) 90-2) 91-8) 94-5] 95-0)..... 
Producers’ Materials........ 878 | 69-1/139-0)171-0) 98-2)102-3) 97-9} 95-6} 91-5] 54-9) 67-0) 83-7] 82-5) 65-1]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials iyo ics ueae 111 | 67-0)100-7/144-0]108-7/102-4] 95-4] 98-9] 96-6] 74-7) 84-2] 91-1] 91-4] 87-3]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5]148-1]177-3] 95-8]102-3} 98-4] 94-9) 90-4] 51-5) 64-1] 82-5] 81-0} 61-3}..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
SAC STRIOUG Seam vie ate tn atersets tye 2 186 | 59-2)134-7/176-4| 91-2}108-8} 94-9] 89-2! 86-5) 51-1) 64-2] 82-9) 81-8) 58-9)..... 
HIS PATA TVA HIN, a Players aiekn soe a 105 | 70-1/129-0}140-0} 95-9]103-5}104-3/105-5)105-5] 57-2] 72-5} 77-3] 78-1) 73-8]..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 | 64-1/132-6/160-6} 88-0}102-8/103-0) 98-1) 97-5] 42-9] 66-0} 87-0} 85-1) 64-8] 64-9 
TD Miarinela ean eta cee ates ae.e 16 65-9)111-7}114-1) 91-7] 96-3/100-2/104-41/103-1) 56-7] 68-3] 69-4) 74-2) 67-4]..... 
BAT GOTO R ates clots. dete sidan fics 57 | 60-1) 89-7}151-3/106-8}100-7| 98-4} 93-8! 92-4) 63-3] 67-8] 73-8] 79-1] 76-0)..... 
EV SoM Girona lg ret ets. cements Bene 203 67-9}115-21134-6)106-4/101-5} 91-9} 92-4} 92-0] 79-9] 82-6] 87-1) 87-5] 85-0)..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63 -8}120-8)154-1] 94-7}103-6} 99-4) 96-2) 94-0] 50-6) 67-5) 83-8] 81-1] 64-8]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
1 Ate) cin tle 2 CRA Ag Shey Ieee ars an 822 | 64-8)127-7/156-5/100-4/102-1) 95-4) 93-1] 92-3) 66-8) 72-2) 78-8] 82-0) 73-5}..... 








{The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows :—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


{For the week ended March 3, 1939; monthly figures not yet available 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 338) 

ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market con- 
ditions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of foods tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern con- 
veniences. While the calculation serves to 
show the increases or decreases from time to 
time in the cost of the items included, it does 
not purport to show the minimum cost of 
food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in 
the Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
19138. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
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clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1939 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 


Pup Cloth-| Sun- |, 
— Food | and | Rent | “200 dri All 

Light ng T1€8 | items 
Dec. 1914....] 108 98 971 103| 100 108 
Deo, 1016 AN 96 94] 115] 110 107 
Dec. 1916....| 138] 109 95| 136] 122 124 
rn Cy RR IS a Ga Re Sn ee 143 
Dec. 1918....| 186] 146] 111] 185 | 151 162 
Dec. 1919....| 201] 148| 122] 210| 164 176 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 282 173 190 
Deer Teoneee fer iso yn are P50 | aE POU TB 161 
W664 )1022 0 55s 142) bah ATP eer 1SBho Wh AGB 74 157 
Dec... 1090, 4G), 172 158 | tok cayt 159 
Dec. 1924....| 144] 162] 158] 159] 169 156 
Deesit9 25; 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928....| 154| 157] 157] 157 | 166 158 
Dee) 1059.70. ior |" eT | 1581158 | 166 160 
Dec. 1930....| 1388} 156] 160] 148] 165 151 
Dee, 1931....| 107 | 152} 158}. 127 | 163 135 
Dec. 1932.... 96) 145| 141) '¥141)° 161 125 
Mar. 1933.... O04, 24a) Aled, 12 Tae 260 122 
June. 193825... O38, hur 143" 13teh. O71) | 160 120 
Sept. 1933... Ooh cian. Weir tmael tse 122 
Dec. 1933....| 100| 142] 129] 113] 187 123 
Mar. 1934....) 109| 143] 129] 1131 | 156 126 
June 1934....| 101} 141 | 128] 113| 156 122 
Sept. 1934.... 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934....| 1083] 144] 129] 115 | 154 123 
Mar. 1935....| 104] 143] 129] 118 | 155 124 
June’ 19355.) -108)| °°! 489"). 131 |. 118) 154 123 
Sept. 1935.... 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Wee) ec Tad ae Ph ist Ps dab], | 154 127 
MaradesGsiuel tolthy) $942 oi AF8Q a oy ddulin'h 154 126 
June 1936.... 106 140 133 114 154 F25; 
Sept. 1936.... 113 140 133 114 153 7 
Weeds ed sal crel ln tuldee! 285 boautld ind 154 128 
Mar. 1987....} 116]: 141] 135] 117| 154 129 
June 1937....) 116] 138] 140] 117| 154 130 
Sept. 1937.... 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937.... 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938....| 118] 140] 142] 118] 156 132 
Feb. 1938.... 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1938 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938 ANZ 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938 117} 139] 148] 118] 156 132 
Aug. 1938 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Oct. 1938 115} 140] 148] 118| 156 132 
Nov. 1938 fin, RE 148, 11e 168 132 
Dee. 1938 113} 141] 148] 117] 156 131 
Jen, 190...) 219. 14 | 348 1 17" 156 131 
Feb!) 1930070) 1100) 24.9) (odds [od antopor 456 130 


*The figures for ‘‘allitems’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 

Meat prices in February continued the 
upward movement which commenced in 
January following a period of declining prices 
extending over several months. Sirloin steak 
was up from an average price of 25-7 cents 
per pound in January to 26-5 cents in Febru- 
ary, rib roast of beef from 19 cents per pound 
to 19°8 cents, veal from 16-1 cents per pound 
to 16:8 cents and mutton roast from 22-8 
cents per pound to 23-5 cents. Lard averaged 
about three-quarters of a cent per pound lower 
at 13-3 cents. The prices of eggs were gen- 
erally lower, fresh grades being down from 
38-6 cents per dozen to 29-6 cents and cooking 
grades from 31-7 cents per dozen to 24-7 
cents. Milk has been unchanged at an average 
price of 10-9 cents per quart since last 
September. Creamery butter advanced from 
an average price of 26-4 cents per pound in 
January to 27:1 cents in February. Bread at 
6:6 cents per pound in February was fraction- 
ally lower than in the previous month as com- 
pared with 7:2 cents per pound in February, 
1938. Potatoes have advanced gradually in 
price since the autumn in Ontario and other 
eastern provinces but have changed little in 
the western provinces. The Dominion average 
price was up from $1 for 90 pounds in 
September, 1938, to $1.82 in February, 1939. 
Anthracite coal averaging 14-64 per ton in 
February, 1939. has changed little in price since 
November, 1938. No changes were recorded in 
rent. 

Following are the prices per ton reported 
for Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French Nut”: 
Halifax, $15.50; Charlottetown, $13.50; Monc- 
ton, $16; Saint John, $14.50; Quebec, $14; 
Three Rivers $15 and $14; Sherbrooke, $14.75; 
St. Hyacinthe, $15; Thetford Mines, $17.25; 
Montreal, $14.75 to $15.50; Ottawa, $16.50; 
Kingston, $15; Belleville, $16.50; Peterborough, 
$16.75; Oshawa, $15.50; Toronto, $15; St. 
Catharines, $15; Hamilton, $15 and $14.50; 
Brantford, $16.25; Galt, $16 and $16.50; St. 
Thomas, $16; Cobalt, $19.25; Timmins, $19.50; 
Port Arthur, $17.75; Fort William, $17.75; 
Winnipeg, $20. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information 
as to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and whole- 
sale prices in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal commercial and industrial coun- 
73986—8 


tries are included in “Prices in Canada and 
Other Countries, 1938” which is a_ supple- 
ment to the present issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHuo.esaLe Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
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97-2 for January as compared with 98-3 for 
December. The index of food prices rose from 
91-8 to 92-5 or 0:8 per cent during the month 
but the index of prices of industrial materials 
and manufactures fell from 101-7 to 99:6 or 
2:1 per cent. The general index for January, 
1939, was at the lowest point recorded since 
September, 1936, when it was 96-1; it was 
9-7 per cent below the figure for January, 
1938. 

The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 88-7 at the end of January as 
compared to 89:1 at the end of December, a 
decrease of 0:4 per cent for the month. The 
price of foodstuffs increased 0°5 per cent 
during the month while industrial materials 
decreased 0-9 per cent, the latter decrease 
being mainly due to a decline of 3:7 per cent 
in the price of minerals which was only 
partially offset by an increase of 3°4 per cent 
in textile prices. As compared to the corres- 
ponding figure a year earlier, the general index 
for January shows a decline of 7:7 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base 1914=100, was 155 
at the first of February while the index of 
food prices was 138. These figures were the 
same as those for the previous month, no 
changes in prices having been sufficiently 
large to change the index number. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914—100, 
was 676 for January as compared with 666 
for December, an increase of 1-5 per cent. 
The index of food prices increased from 648 
to 657, due mainly to an increase of 4:7 per 
cent in the vegetable food group. The index 
of prices of industrial materials increased from 
682 to 694 or 1:8 per cent during the period, a 
slight decrease in the mineral and metal groups 
having been more than offset by increases in 
the textile and sundries groups. The index 
based on gold currency, 1914100, was 55 for 
January as compared with 54 for December. 


Germany 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1918=100, was 106-5 for January as compared 
with 106-3 for December. The index of prices 
of agricultural products increased from 107-2 
to 107-8, while the index of prices of manu- 
factured goods decreased from 125-6 to 125°5 
and the index of prices of raw materials and 
semi-manufactured goods was unchanged at 
94-3. 

Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 125-8 for 
January as compared to 125-3 for December. 


Food prices increased 0:6 per cent and cloth- 
ing prices increased 0-2 per cent, while the 
indexes for rent, heat and light, and sundries 
were unchanged. 
India 

WHo.EsALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July 1914=100, was 99 for Novem- 
ber, 1938, as compared with 100 for the 
previous month. During the month food 
prices declined 2:9 per cent while the index 
of prices of non-foods was unchanged. 


Cost or Livinc.—The Official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1938, to June, 1934=100, was 
104 for December, 1938, as compared with 
106 for November. The index of food prices 
fell from 114 to 112, that for fuel and lighting 
materials fell from 106 to 103 and that for 
sundries fell from 96 to 95. The indexes for 
clothing and rent were unchanged at 85 and 
100 respectively. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 77-0 for December, as compared with 
77-5 for November, a decrease of 0:6 per cent. 
Of the ten groups making up the index, six 
groups showed declines from the previous 
month, as follows: hides and leather products 
1-6 per cent, foods 1-3 per cent, fuel and light- 
ing materials 0-7 per cent, textile products 0°6 
per cent, farm products and metal and metal 
products 0:3 per cent each. The groups show- 
ing increases over the previous month were: 
building materials and housefurnishing goods 
0-2 per cent each and chemicals and drugs and 
sundries 0-1 per cent each. The general index 
for December, 1938, was 5-8 per cent less than 
the corresponding figure for the previous year. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1918=100, was 144-2 on December 15, 1938, 
showing no change from the index for 
September 15, 1938. Slight decreases in the 
cost of food, clothing, house furnishing goods, 
and miscellaneous items were counterbalanced 
by an increase in fuel and light costs, while 
rents were unchanged. Since December 15, 
1937, when the general index was 147-3, it 
has declined 2-1 per cent. 

The index number of the Industrial Con- 
ference Board, on the base 1923=100, was 
85:4 for January as compared with 85-8 for 
the previous month. The index of food 
prices declined 1-4 per cent during the month 
to 79-2. The indexes of the rent and sundries 
groups were unchanged while those for cloth- 
ing and fuel and lighting materials declined 
very slightly. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1938 


Analyzed According to Industries, Localities and Months 


N analysis of fatal industrial accidents in 

Canada during the calendar year 1938, by 
industries, causes, provinces, and months, is 
presented in the accompanying tables. The 
accidents recorded are those occurring to per- 
sons gainfully employed during the course, 
or arising out of their employment; also in- 
cluded are fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported chiefly by provincial workmen’s com- 
pensation boards. Quarterly statements, each 
giving a table of accidents occurring during 
the period covered, appeared in the Lasour 
GazettE, for May, August and November, 
1938, and February, 1939. 


The record is compiled from reports from the 
following governmental authorities: The 
Board of Transport Commissioners of Can- 
ada; The Explosives Division of the Federal 
Department. of Mines; The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, and British Columbia; The 
Ontario Chief Factory Inspector; The On- 
tario Railway and Municipal Board; and the 
British Columbia Department of Mines. In 
addition, reports were received also from the 
correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE resident 
in the principal industrial centres throughout 
Canada. 

Industrial accidents reported in the press 
are also included in the record after inquiry 
has been made to avoid duplication. Most of 
the accidents in agriculture are recorded from 
press reports, and while it is not known to 
what extent the accidents in this industry are 
covered, it is believed that in this respect 
the record is fairly complete. To a great 
extent, however, the information obtained 
from press reports is used’ to supplement in- 
formation received from official sources. 

Table I gives an analysis of accidents by in- 
dustries and causes, Table II by provinces, and 
Table III by months. The last two tables 
also include summary figures for 1937, which 
are a final revision of the figures published 
in the Lasour Gazertr, March, 1938, by the 
inclusion of accidents occurring in 1937 which 
were reported too late for incorporation into 
the annual statements. These accidents were 
included in the supplementary reports in the 
Lasour Gazette, for May, August and Novem- 
ber, 1938, and February, 1939. The figures 
for 1938, being still incomplete, are accord- 
ingly to some extent not comparable with 
the completed figures for 1937. 


In some industries, where considerable 


changes in figures from year to year appear, 
73986—84 


these may be attributed to changes in in- 
dustrial conditions or to particular occurrences. 
For example, in the manufacturing group 
there was a decrease in the number of fatalities 


from 157 in 1937 to 125 in 1938, in construc- 


tion a decrease from 170 to 148, in transporta- 
tion and public utilities a decrease from 227 
to 161, in fishing and trapping a decrease from 
52 to 30—apparently due in part to slight 
reductions in employment in some of these 
industries, with relative decrease in exposure 
to risk. The increase from 202 to 236 in the 
mining group may be explained by the fact 
that during 1938 there were more major 
accidents, each resulting in the loss of a greater 
number of lives in this industry. There were 
538 mining fatalities from 8 of the most serious 
accidents for the year. oaks 

The most serious disaster during the year 
under review occurred in a coal mine at 
Sydney ‘Mines, Nova Scotia, on December 6, 
when the steel haulage cable controlling 
the descent of the riding rake snapped, for 
some cause not definitely determined by the 
inquiry, and 21 miners lost their lives and 
many others were injured in the pile up of a 
runaway string of 26 cars carrying over 250 
miners down to work in the undersea pit. 

Another serious accident occurred in an 
asbestos mine at Thetford Mines, Quebec, on 
December 7, when 7 miners were killed when 
buried under a rock slide owing to the col- 
lapse of a tunnel wall while clearing away rock 
loosened by a dynamite blast. 

Five miners were killed and ten injured at 
Levack, Ontario, on February 4. These men 
were being. lowered in a mine following blast- 
ing operations, when a skip overturned on 
striking an obstruction, pinning some of the 
workers between the skip and shaft timbers. 
Following the inquest, the jury recommended 
that skips being lowered in mine shafts after 
blasting operations should be brought to a 
full stop 200 feet above the blasting bulkhead, 
and should proceed thereafter on a slow signal 
and that men with lights be placed in each 
corner of descending skips to watch for any 
obstruction below. 

Five men were killed and five others in- 
jured in an explosion in a coal mine at Hinton, 
Alberta, on March 30. Until completion of 
the necessary repairs to the air shaft and ven- 
tilation system to restore the mine to work- 
ing condition, it was necessary to postpone 
an inspection to determine the cause of the 
explosion. On August 8 eleven men were 
fined on charges of infractions of the Alberta 
Mines Act which grew out of an investigatinn 
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TABLE III.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1988 BY MONTHS AND 
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Five mining engineers were killed on July 
28, at Bourlamaque, Quebec, when they were 
dropped 700 feet down a shaft in a runaway 
hoist cage. The cable snapped as the hoist- 
man applied the emergency braking devices in 
an attempt to check the rapid descent and 
the cage plunged to the bottom of the shaft. 


At Kirkland Lake, Ontario, on March 15, 
four miners lost their lives when a stope 
burst and caved in on them. 

At Michel, British Columbia, on July 5, a 
lightning bolt travelled 3,900 feet into the 
workings of a coal mine along the steel rails 
of an underground railway and ignited a 
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‘pocket of gas; three miners lost their lives in 
the resulting explosion. 

Three coal miners were also killed at Coal 
‘Creek, British Columbia, on September 20, 
when they were crushed by an avalanche of 
coal following a “bump” or upheaval in the 
mine. 

Three miners lost their lives when light- 
ming caused a premature dynamite explosion 
near Val d’Or, Quebec, on May 30. 

On March 2, four ice cutters were killed 
near Stratford, when a train struck their car 
in a snow storm. 

Four men, engaged in the construction of an 
oratory at Montreal, were killed on June 3, 
when a hoist in which they were descending 
crashed about 150 feet to the ground, because 
the supports of a cross-beam holding the hoist 
cables at the top of the dome gave way and 
the cables slipped off. 

When an oil refinery still exploded in Turner 
Valley, Alberta, on February 26, two company 
officials and a labourer lost their lives from 
burns and injuries. The finding of the 
eoroner’s jury was that the still was just a 
‘welded vessel with insufficient supports and 
it was recommended that the provincial gov- 
ernment inspect all oil refineries when being 
constructed, and when in operation, and make 
it obligatory to obtain a licence before re- 
fining operations were allowed to be started. 

On May 16, an engineer, a fireman and a 
trainman were killed in a derailment, near 
Schreiber, Ontario. 

Three fishermen were killed in an explosion 
of the gasoline tank of their vessel, off Gore 
Bay, Ontario, on April 21. 


Fatalities by Causes 


~The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
310, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.’ This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other 
power vehicles and horse drawn vehicles, as well 
as accidents, caused by moving implements 
(both those impelled by power and those 
drawn by horses), by moving watercraft and 
by aircraft. The largest number of accidents 
in this category 116, appear under the heading 
“automobiles and other power vehicles and 
implements,” also 55 were caused by persons 
“being struck or run over by, or crushed by 
or between cars and engines,’ 32 of these 
being engaged in steam railways; 47 were in 
connection with watercraft (9 of these were in 
logging, 18 in fishing and’ trapping, and 7 were 
in water transportation); 41 were caused by 
mine and quarry cars; 16 were caused by 
animal drawn vehicles and implements; 14 
were due to derailments and collisions (11 
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of which were in steam railways); 12 by per- 
sons “falling from or in cars or engines”; 
and 9 by aircraft. 

Fatalities numbering 191 were caused by 
“falling objects,” of which 89 were from ob- 
jects falling in mines and quarries, 45 due 
to falling trees and limbs, 29 to objects fall- 
ing from elevations, loads, piles; 10 to break- 
ing or loosening of straps, cables, etc.; 9 to 
collapse of structure; and 9 to other falling 
objects. 


“Falls of persons” caused 185 fatalities, in- 
cluding 62 falls into pits, shafts, harbours, 
rivers, etc. (some of which resulted in drown- 
ing); 51 falls from elevations, 18 from loads, 
etc., 18 to collapse of support, 10 from ladders, 
8 into holds of vessels, 8 down stairs and 
inclines, 4 falls on the level, 3 on sharp objects 
and 3 into tanks, vats, kilns, etc. 


Next in order as a cause came “dangerous 
substances,” causing 168 fatalities in number, 
of which 53 were due to explosive substances, 
30 to electric current, 27 to hot and inflam- 
mable substances and flames, 24 to gas fumes, 
poison, etc., 14 to conflagrations, 12 to mine 
explosions from gas, coal dust, etc., and 8 to 
steam escapes, boiler explosions, compressed 
alr. 


Hoisting apparatus caused 37 fatalities; 34 
were in connection with the handling of ob- 
jects; 34 were caused by animals, 21 of which 
were due to horses; 33 by striking against or 
being struck by objects; 20 by working mach- 
ines, 16 by prime movers and 10 by tools. 

The category “other causes” includes 76 
fatalities of which 23 were due to industrial 
disease, strain, etc., 19 to lightning, frost, 
storms, sunstroke, 18 to cave-ins, landslides, 
ice jams, etc., 8 to shooting and violence, 2 to 
infection not elsewhere classified, and 6 con- 
cerning which no particulars were available. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of accidents according to 
provinces shows that the largest number, 412 
occurred in Ontario. There were 256 in Que- 
bec, 189 in British Columbia, 77 in Nova 
Scotia, 66 in Alberta, 48 in Manitoba, 42 in 
Saskatchewan, 16 in New Brunswick, 3 in 
Prince Edward Island, and 5 in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. In Ontario the 
largest proportion of fatalities occurred in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying 
where there were 76, with 66 in construction, 
61 in agriculture, 61 in transportation and 
public utilities, 55 in manufacturing, 37 in 
logging, 23 in trade, 17 in service, 9 in electric 
light and power and 7 in fishing and trapping. 
In Quebec, the largest number, 47, was in 
construction, with 48 in transportation and 
public utilities, 39 in mining, non-ferrous 
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smelting and quarrying, 36 in agriculture, 28 
in logging, 18 in service, 13 in trade, 5 in 
electric light and power, and 1 in fishing and 
trapping. In British Columbia there were 68 
fatalities in logging, 40 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 21 in manufacturing, 
13 in trade, 9 in construction and 9 in fishing 
and trapping. In Nova Scotia and Alberta 
there were respectively 44 and 24 fatalities in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
and no other industry experienced many 
fatalities in these provinces. In Manitoba the 
largest number, 9, was in transportation and 
public utilities. In Saskatchewan there were 
14 in agriculture and 14 in transportation 
and public utilities. In New Brunswick the 
largest number of fatalities, 7, occurred in 
transportation and public utilities. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1,114, being classified under the 
various groups of industries as follows: mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 2386, or 
21-19 per cent of the total; transportation and 
public utilities, 161 or 14-45 per cent; agri- 
culture, 152 or 13-64 per cent; construction, 
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143 or 12-84 per cent; Togging, 142 or 12-74 
per cent; manufacturing, 125 or 11-22 per 
cent; service, 63 or 5-66 per cent; trade, 43 — 
or 3°84 per cent; fishing and trapping, 30 or 
2-69 per cent; electric light and power, 19 or 
1-71 per cent. 


The table of fatalities by months indicates 
that the greatest number, 112, occurred in 
August, while the smallest total, 73, was 
recorded in February. The table gives the 
number of persons gainfully employed in most 
of the industries, the latest census figures 
available being given in each case. For agri- 
culture, logging, construction, trade, finance, 
service, etc., the figures were those of the 
decennial census for 1931, for manufacturing, 
from the annual census of industry for 1936, 
for mining, fishing, electric light and power, 
steam railways, street and electric railways, 
telegraphs and telephones, and express, from 
the annual census of industry for 1937. 


While the latest figures available as to 
numbers employed are not in any instance 
those for the year under review, they are 
included, however, for general comparative 
purposes. 


Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents in Canada recorded by Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards 


The Labour Department’s records of indus- 
trial accidents include only fatal accidents and 
fatalities arising out of employment, that is 
from industrial diseases, etc. The only in- 
formation of a comprehensive nature as to 
non-fatal accidents is from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards in the various provinces, 
except that in manufacturing, mining, and 
steam and electric railway operation, in which 
accidents are dealt with by various govern- 
mental departments and commissions. These 
are also covered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards. 

The annual reports of the several Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards are reviewed from 
time to time in the Lasour GazerrTs, informa- 
tion being given as to accidents, amounts paid 
in compensation, etc. The annual reports of 
the Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards were summarized in the following is- 
sues: Manitoba and New Brunswick, April, 
1938, pages 407-408; Alberta, May, 1938, 
pages 527-528; Nova Scotia and British Col- 
umbia, July, 1938, pages 745-747; Ontario, Sep- 
temper, 1938, pages 993-994. 

None of the provinces has jurisdiction over 
all industries, so that the accidents recorded 
are those in certain industries only. Most of 


the Boards deal with accidents in logging, 
mining, manufacturing, construction, trans- 
portation and public utilities, excluding agri- 
culture, trapping, finance, domestic service, 
etc., but include to some extent fishing, trade 
and government service. 


The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to non-fatal accidents recorded by 
the several Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
for 19382, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937 and also 
include some preliminary figures for 1938. It 
may be observed that the Department of 
Labour’s figures show 1,247 fatal industrial ac- 
cidents as occurring during 1937, while the 
total number of fatal accidents which were 
included by the Provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards for that year was 721, exclu- 
sive of Prince Edward Island. This difference 
is largely accounted for by the fact that the 
Provincial Boards do not record accidents in 
all industries. In addition, however, the 
Boards’ records only show accidents to em- 
ployees, while the records of the Department 
of Labour register accidents to all persons 
occupied in industry, including employers and 
workmen carrying on their own _ business, 
of whom, there are many, particularly in 
trucking, trade, etc., as well as in agriculture. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL IN CANADA, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 19837 AND 1938 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 

















Provincial Medical |Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total 
aid only (a)| disability | disability 
1932 
Lo Kon EVSIG OLS GL Reve SME ag Ca SCRA 2010 TEIN. ae 2.0 SRR AI 1,441 OpaeL 326 36 5,024 
PNG STUUs WAG Kia. arse Kae ators oc eistiee ores Gee ola ne tenes 1,536 2,582 250 18 4,386 
QUeDEC Fee oc Osea che ee Mee ties PTAA RTA SHEERS codons genteel 15,711 13, 482 1, 285 165 30, 643 
CODGATION Moe Thee ae etree ire tee Rt ee A MR RMR 17,320 15, 466 1, 805 167 34, 758 
MMA COD alan oetnsticd eee eae eee TS Wate cee 2,558 2,939 175 23 5,695 
Paskatchewanweac. Gec. eae 5 Maelo ce SE Cee Narels eee 1,166 1,569 69 13 2,817 
Aillbertant Si Suse. SP yk ts: Sie Re aes 2 pti ete 2 NIN 8,059 5, 786 98 31 8,974 
PSTIGIS COMIN Decadal oe cc Mote icon ca eee se Mee oe 9,211 9,066 651 106 19,034 
ROCA. LaSalle WOON SEE 52,002 54, 111 4,659 559 111,331 
1933 
INO WEIS COETIIE). cg FA esr ea tees GUNS tM et ST 1,387 3,430 318 22) 5,168 
INGO LUMS WACKER Chatto epee tls: Smee nan OM Ru aaerele wy cena a) we 2,700 3,606 351 26 6, 683 
(OUT Ye Cf MEY Me CU Re 5 Baer DR Ce LA RMA TD SN ea 14, 267 11, 235 1,099 122 26, 723 
Ontario gc ee CON tae | Sy eal at gw dd eS gel 17, 258 14, 235 1,511 159 33, 163 
MAMTCOD Got eels setioe cM Oe ic ee Pee a tn 2,655 2,680 160 10 5,505 
Saskatchewan. Eee . Pee a eae St hd atl 1,124 1,185 68 13 2,390 
Alper bas 1. a Sher. glee eae Me dea ee oi alee mibei® etly, 2,242 5, 840 57 21 8,160 
BAFiG Shy COMA oe ene, cc erase ce ct Ne OT Ne ais, Soto ee Mls a! fet ai tels 7,575 502 97 8,174 
4 Wey ICR RA ate tA HOH Oe SoCo Oke Oe eet o oe 41,633 49,786 4,066 481 95,966 
1934 
BNOVATS COLLAR NCCE <P aN os alae wet fe «co mses < cteheeai 1,916 5,644 464 39 8,063 
New bruns wick «oss. 2 0 ci tos. Nos see mae cen Akt ok shat 1, 765 Evan 358 24 7,858 
Qucbeerey tay x Ai recy CPR Ree ce. nt om rer ieber ee ene, 15,773 14,252 1,390 142 31,557 
WARIO N Se Re Geers OO eR: ORE, DEM. Soap Maidan 24,552 22,020 1,790 211 48,573 
Manigoua Use ak: oheeteraes ee OEE CURE TRS od ee waaay 3, 205 3, 168 190 15 6,578 
Sasketebewean’. aw at Wega GA tet cacy tac alarsys « want S cisveies 1,559 1,598 58 8 3, 223 
ATCT EME Nees: LPN at ORD AD nan) ak, 0 Atha R Awithes, ears) ahi Uta a O21? 6, 284 77 35 9,608 
PSPRGISMV GOON IE, | Roe. Lee ce ae Deh s  e R n Se vetted abs GM aaa siete 9,427 451 116 9,994 
Ao et in eer ee Ae ma IT 1) NR RA Pa) Ps 51, 982 68, 104 4,778 590 125,454 
1935 
INOVAISCO LIA Te aioli anatase. cs bs chaise ys cla tases sa wate g seeks WEBI 6,119 460 61 8,971 
Wewlbrunswick Oe . isl. ates. ARATE A Me, Cee e 1,942 5,000 283 26 7,251 
Ouebee’ Meeks selec Sones weno sai vectra: Unt ei Lh Beane 16,196 16,331 1,490 146 35, 163 
OYSTER ORT UE BT iu ie Viale aaa a 7 ll aaayindt ogi APN ve dap dee ek i 27,904 23 , 024 992 208 52,128 
DEAL ODER, Sic Rike x atten woth elas o heathen ERR EM 4,274 Sie 210 21 8, 237 
PASKALOD OM Aline . Nie h esa alak Pielieieionsiotto Mepsun teva bolle ater ioc sjeretate 1,820 1, 699 64 14 3,597 
AND OU tae attics as Touts oa stetorerd Giicie y ciaire: bi Gietnveveunnuhar eee 4,183 6, 744 72 59 11,058 
DVPivisi Colum Digsenr . sera gici dae sehaaie s betes wv cceistaceicete ocala 2,000 11,293 607 146 14,046 
SPO ta aaa Merete meses ticle es case OA Set ree tr asten eit 61, 650 73, 942 4,178 681 140,451 
1936 
ENON OCODIG Wide ce tes ee cera rea ulster cial colores Aaaitoe en 2,846 6,818 529 53 10, 246 
We ISrunswac lays yey ree ieee Ae eps ane ie my ay yi FER Ey 2,303 6, 290 339 25 8, 957 
COM SOMA SUA ABTA, SMM Maan ce SEND Dame Li Mee er ee eee 18, 853 22,391 1,800 152 43,196 
Oui Ne a6 ee ine tos 6B Neged ees yeas arg Oni ad ay es RO Me ios eA edt 48a 30,086 22,954 835 272 54, 147 
BARTOW BL s «coke occ Eta «0 ccd abetche's chle > SCR Te 4,860 4,186 216 3Y/ 9,299 
SIDI KOlaRe ree a Oh 3 See 1 A eae, Ue AAD aera 2,183 2,361 84 14 4,642 
Foul LET RI  va, jmesr RRL wie = SeeheweeT eM panne 6 cae Bal 31 ER ARES dh clay lg ke a 4,230 4, 834 91 43 9,198 
Briishe@ol ym bial eae. Lee ee ee eee eS sein] eet eR lh) 13,547 657 168 14,372 
EOL ee ee I site's! Mea nee 65,361 83,381 4,551 764 154,057 
1937 (c) 
IN OV ANS COLIC: cena tts etna fe rma aE NR OY | EASA EW Rn as 3,168 8,179 546 60 11, 953 
ING DRUMS Wik. ae ten . ce. Lie eerie Soblltaee os aoRe 3,304 7, 863 332 22 11,521 
Quebecwi ty: hn We meee mote ney wee Mane NN Reais cll 24,473 24, 667 836 127 50, 103 
Ontanio fie wre yt. Se, eae eee DL aaa | we ann IRL ROR Rg 34,318 26, 427 1,049 248 62,042 
Manitolog:.. grin. PR a ie auld oO MES be Dal Mad UNS ota 4,300 4,787 226 28 9,341 
Paskatehewansy cure sate ihe wen Sel CN isl al 1,703 2,188 37 12 3,940 
Albertans eeeM y Meee! SERRE eKbs OER SL cu Le ee 6,174 4,993 103 43 11,313 
British Columbias, Ce ses . ceta. vena s seas « Hees Mies wa 14,457 16,431 594 181 31, 663 
TD OLAS 3, c Sats eee esis atic cs OEE ec care ee 91,897 95, 535 3, 20 721 191,876 
1938 (b) 
PID VA COLIA S.A rein ch eee aap ees Oe ta hE OU EEA 3,063 7,861 238 63 11,225 
INOW DEUNG WHLElE yas. sist teisle 2 tee tee a panes ta eaten ach te hee eee [ic ce meets aril. 2 eed cee tara eras eine (Rs. He laletgias ala & [oles atthe sjeleies 
CONTE BYE) Sl 2 o> neg 23 | Na a A a Drier Pb Mane RR a eres eee, amar R MMC VCC C 
ONCATIO, APA hats oes co Se ae ee eG. BU iene ae 27,500 23, 255 889 281 51,925 
Mamitopa it | 0d 8 oscil. & o's actete see Arete pen aad abe eae 4,836 4,286 220 48 9,390 
BAGKAL CHOWAN eehiter til ce. clin cide cmt aede skate ithaca afore cia tuto ae 2,008 2,234 61 16 4,319 
RTD OP EE Pe eeate cts Reta c kre Bee whos ate SR CMM Ta Ee SOU are gO ic ae OO ee OAM BS SAE teen cata [sc Vote. ects eee [alles ws aimee. 
British Columbia............... ERS RRR ON Dated. os oh tr coal’ 12,566 14,028 754 139 27, 487 
THOUS: Ferd G este Mec ne eee ln hs COR ERO RRM, TRUER Y SLM Crom ascen Mig aneW .) talon Men, PAE Nt S calave audiate Clematis eters 











(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compensation: 
The period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some boards. 


(6) Preliminary figures. 
(c) Subject to further revision. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Conviction for Violation of Lord’s Day Act 
Affirmed in Quebec 


On January 20 Mr. Justice Lazure dismissed 
without costs an appeal by Sable Limited, a 
firm of fur dyers, from a conviction for violat- 
ing the Lord’s Day Act by requiring some 
employees to work on Sunday. The firm had 
been fined $100 and costs (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1988 orp BIT Rup vse Sable: Ltd,” Saperior 
Court, Montreal. 


Decree under Quebec Collective Agreements 
Act Held Invalid as Contravening 
Combines Investigation Act 


In the Superior Court of Montreal on 
February 9 Mr. Justice Gibsone maintained 
a writ of prohibition ordering the Court and 
Judges of the Sessions of the Peace of the 
District of Montreal to discontinue proceed- 
ings against Dame Becky Lazarovitch carry- 
ing on a shoe-repairing business under the 
name of La Patrie Shoe Repairing. The 
petitioner was charged in the Court of 
Sessions with violating, in October, 1937, the 
provisions of an order in council issued under 
the authority of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act which made binding on the shoe- 
repair industry in the District of Montreal 
certain terms of a collective agreement 
including the provisions as to wages and 
hours and the scale of prices to be charged 
for work done. A further charge was that 
of violating the regulations of the Joint 
Committee of Shoe Repairers set up under 
the Act by displaying signs indicating that 
shoes would be repaired at prices below the 
scale fixed by the order in council. 

In answer to these charges, the petitioner 
invoked as defences that the order in council 
was invalid under the statute and that it was 
also unconstitutional being in contravention 
of section 498 of the Criminal Code and of 
the Dominion Combines Investigation Act. 
She then obtained a writ prohibiting the 
Court of Sessions of the Peace from proceed- 
ing with the case until these questions were 
decided. The Attorney-General of Quebec 
intervened to uphold the validity of the 
Act. 

Before Mr. Justice Gibsone, it was con- 
tended, on behalf of the petitioner, that the 
Act gave no power to fix prices but enabled 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
obligatory only the provisions of an agree- 
ment relating to wages, hours of labour, 
apprenticeship, the proportion of apprentices 
to skilled workmen and those respecting the 
classification of operations and determining 
the classes of employers and employees. In 


reply, it was argued that the section giving 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council power to 
make obligatory such provisions as he “may 
deem in conformity with the spirit of this. 
Act” conferred authority to make binding a 
scale of minimum prices in order that the 
employer would be in a position to pay the 
wages fixed by the order in council. Mr. 
Justice Gibsone held that the Act deals only 
with agreements between employers and 
employees as such and while it does not limit 
the matters on which the parties may agree, 
it expressly restricts the matters which may 
be made the subject of an order in council 
applying to all the industry. In his opinion, 
the Act is not concerned with employers in 
their relation to their customers and the 
restriction on prices has to do with this 
relation. He held the clauses relating to 
prices therefore to be invalid as going beyond 
the power conferred by the Act. 

As regards the constitutional validity of 
the Act and order in council, it was argued 
for the petitioner that they have the effect 
of contravening section 498 of the Criminal 
Code by unduly limiting the facilities for 
dealing in such commodities as leather, rubber 
and other shoe-repairing supplies, all or the- 
greater part of which used in the petitioner’s 
business are imported from outside the prov- 
ince and that their effect is to restrain and’ 
injure trade and commerce in relation to: 
these articles. On the ground that the statute 
and orders in council operate against the 
interests of the public and unduly lessen 
competition with respect to the articles. 
mentioned, it was also contended that they 
contravened the Dominion Combines In- 
vestigation Act. Moreover, it was argued, 
the orders in council delegated legislative 
power and the provincial Legislature has no: 
authority to confer that power. 

On the other hand, the respondents con-- 
tended that the Act and the order in council 
dealt with matters of a purely private and’ 
local nature and relating to property and. 
civil rights in the province and the statute 
was not one affecting trade and commerce as 
those words are used in the British North 
America Act. They denied that the order 
restricted trade or competition, that it was 
detrimental to the public interest or that it 
was the result of any such agreement as 
described in section 498 of the Criminal Code 
relating to combinations. On the contrary, 
they contended that the order in council was 
for the benefit of the public and that the 
fixing of prices for various classes of work 
was necessary to enable the minimum wage 
fixed by the order to be paid to the workers; 
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that the object of the order was not the 
creation of a combination of producers to 
dominate the market and prevent free com- 
petition but to assure the workers in the 
shoe-repairing industry a reasonable remunera- 
tion. Evidence showed that the scale of 
prices fixed in the order was “much higher 
than the prices for those same operations” 
formerly charged on the Island of Montreal 
and it was the opinion of the Court that the 
former prices had been fixed in an open 
market and through free competition. It was 
therefore held that the fixing of minimum 
prices was a violation of the Combines 
Investigation Act; that the collective agree- 
ment was a distinct agreement between asso- 
ciations of employers who were parties to it 
to fix prices and that the agreement thus 
operated and was intended to _ operate 
against the interests of the public as repre- 
sented by the customers paying for the repair 
of shoes. Since the Combines Investigation 
Act is a federal statute and may not be 
contravened or oniullified by provincial 
authority, the price-fixing clauses of the order 
in council were ultra vires. 

Reference was made to section 15 of the 
Collective Agreements Act which declares 
that the gazetting of the order in council 
making binding a collective agreement shall 
bar any contestation alleging incapacity of 
the parties to the agreement, its invalidity, 
the insufficiency of notice and any other 
matters and shall create a presumption in 
law establishing the legality of all proceed- 
ings relating to the adoption of the order. 
On this point the Court held that this section 
of the Act was not meant to prevent con- 
sideration of such a question as that raised 
by the petitioner, that the order in council 
in fixing prices is illegal because in contraven- 
tion of federal legislation. 

On the contention of the respondents that 
recourse to a writ of prohibition was not 
permissible in the case, since the Court and 
Judges against whom the writ was sought 
possessed jurisdiction to decide all matters of 
fact and law connected with it, Mr. Justice 
Gibsone held that the Court of Sessions did 
not have jurisdiction to adjudicate the ques- 
tion of the validity of the statute and orders 
in council and that the petitioner was entitled 
to the issue of the writ prohibiting that Court 
from proceeding with the charges until the 
question of the validity of the statute had 
been decided. 

As regards the displaying of signs by the 
petitioner indicating that prices lower than 
those set out in the decree would be charged 
for shoe repairs, it was held that under the 
circumstances this did not constitute an 
offence. 


The Court therefore maintained the petition 
and the writ of prohibition and dismissed the 
contestation of the Joint Committee of the 
shoe industry with costs. The intervention 
of the Attorney-General was also dismissed 
with the recommendation that the Crown pay 
to the petitioner her costs for the interven- 
tion. Notice of appeal against this judgment 
has been given by the Attorney-General of 
Quebec. Lazarovitch and the Court of 
Sessions of the Peace, and the Joint Com- 
mittee of Shoe Repairers of the District of 
Montreal, Superior Court, Montreal, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1939. 


Supreme Court Orders New Trial in Action 
by Seaman for Injury Suffered through 
Negligence of Fellow Workman 


On December 12, 1938, the Supreme Court 
of Canada ordered a new trial in an action 
for damages brought in Quebec by a carpenter 
who, due to the alleged negligence of the 
chief officer in not ordering the life lines to 
be erected earlier, suffered injury while work- 
ing on board the SS. Cornwallis a British ship 
owned by the appellants and registered in 
Vancouver. The Quebec Court of King’s 
Bench had agreed with the Chief Justice of 
the Superior Court of Quebec in holding that 
where there was a conflict between Quebec 
laws and those of another system of juris- 
prudence the law applicable was, according 
to the Merchant Shipping Act, the law of the 
place of registry, that is, British Columbia. 
However, the plaintiff had succeeded because 
no proof was offered to show that the doctrine 
of common employment, which would 
release the appellants from responsibility for 
injury to the respondent caused by negligence 
of a fellow servant in the course of his duties, 
is recognized in British Columbia but not in 
Quebec. Damages to the amount of $4,000 
had been awarded, 

Before the Supreme Court of Canada the 
appellants pleaded this doctrine as a common 
law defence, arguing that as navigation and 
shipping are within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Dominion Parliament, where the 
Dominion has no legislation, common law 
applies and provincial legislation is irrelevant. 
But the Court held that, in the absence of 
Dominion or Imperial legislation or some 
special rule relating to navigation and shipping 
and dating from Confederation, British 
Columbia law respecting responsibility of 
masters for the acts of their servants applies 
to shipowners. 

The plaintiff had proved that an action lay 
by the law of Quebec, but it was held that 
since the defendant relied on the difference 
between Quebec law and that of the locality 
where the injury occurred, the onus was on it 
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to prove the difference, in the absence of 
which the Court presumed the British 
Columbia law to be as in Quebec, in which 
case the plaintiff must succeed. 

As regards the question of negligence which 
was for the jury to decide, although the 
latter stated definitely that in their opinion 
the accident was due to the negligence of 
the defendant, they added that if the chief 
officer had ordered the life lines erected 
earlier, “the accident might have been 
avoided,” thus appearing uncertain whether 
the accident was directly due to the alleged 
negligence or fault. In view of this obscurity 
in the jury’s verdict a new trial was ordered. 
Canadian National Steamships Co. vs. Watson 
(1939) 1 Dominion Law Reports 273. 


B.C. Employer Released on Defective Re- 
cognizance May not be Summoned for 
Sentence 


On February 18, an order was granted by 
Mr. Justice Robertson of the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia prohibiting a magistrate 
from sentencing for breach of a so-called recog- 
nizance an employer who, after being convicted 
on July 4, 1938, on a charge of violating the 
Semi-monthly Payment of Wages Act, had 
been released on suspended sentence of one 
year on entering into a form “recognizance” 
one of the conditions of which was that he 
would pay the arrears of wages and pay semi- 
monthly during the year. 

The magistrate has power to suspend sen- 
tence only where there is a proper recog- 
nizance. 

On January 11, 1939, an exactly similar sum- 
mons was issued, and on it being heard by the 
same magistrate, he stated that it did not 
constitute a second charge but related to the 
previous proceedings. The accused then ap- 
plied for an order of prohibition. Mr. Justice 
Robertson held that there had been no proper 
recognizance: the accused did not appear be- 
fore the magistrate; neither was there an 
acknowledgment of an amount owing to the 
Crown if he failed to carry out the conditions 
set out in the recognizance or a fixed time 
within which the accused was to appear and 
receive judgment. The magistrate therefore 
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had no power to sentence the accused at a 
later date than the original trial. Moreover, 
the procedure was wrong since under the Sum- 
mary Convictions Act, it was necessary to 
arrest on a warrant any person failing to 
observe the conditions of his recognizance. 
Rex v. Eveleigh (1939) 1 Western Weekly Re- 
ports 323. 


Manitoba County Court Judge Prohibited 
From Allowing Amendment to Claim for 
Wages 


On February 7, Chief Justice McPherson of 
the Manitoba Court of King’s Bench granted 
an order prohibiting a County Court judge 
from hearing an appeal from a judgment under 
The Wages Recovery Act, 1936, holding that 
the latter had acted beyond his jurisdiction in 
allowing an amendment to the information 
which in fact constituted a new ground of 
complaint and action. 

The employer had been charged with having 
neglected and refused to pay $200 wages 
earned by the plaintiff between January 1 and 
June 1, 1938. A police magistrate at The Pas 
who heard the case on June 17, 1938, awarded 
the plaintiff $141.07 and costs. When the de- 
fendant appealed to the County Court the 
plaintiff was allowed to amend the claim to 
cover the year 1937 as well as six months of 
1938. The defendant thereupon applied to the 
King’s Bench for an order prohibiting the 
County Court judge from hearing the appeal 
on the amended complaint and asking that 
only the claim for six months be considered 
as heard by the magistrate. 


The Act provides that a hiring for more than 
one year must be in writing and that the 
maximum wages that may be recovered are 
$200. Had the claim originally been for a 
year and a half, it might have been disallowed 
on the ground that there was no written con- 
tract of employment. Also the wage claim as 
amended apparently exceeded the $200 maxi- 
mum. The amendment proposed here would 
constitute new grounds of complaint and it is 
therefore not within the jurisdiction of a 
County Court judge to allow it. Seymour v. 
Morgan (1939) 1 Western Weekly Reports 317. 
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[NUMBER 4 


NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly 


HERE was little general change in indus- 

trial employment at the beginning of 
March, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 11,309 
employers of labour, each with a minimum of 
fifteen employees, and representative of all 
industries except agriculture, fishing hunting 
and highly specialized business. The working 
forces of these firms aggregated 1,027,846 
persons, as compared with 1,027,619 in the 
preceding month. This increase of 227 per- 
sons was not sufficient to alter the index 
number, which stood at 106-5 at both March 
1 and February 1, as compared with 107-8 at 
the beginning of March, 1988. The base 
used in calculating these indexes is the 1926 
average as 100. During the period, 1929- 
1937, upon whose experience the factors of 
seasonal adjustment are based, a very slightly 
downward trend was indicated in employ- 
ment at March 1; the small advance at the 
date under review, which had an impercep- 
tible effect on the crude index, therefore in- 
creased fractionally the seasonally-corrected 
figure, which rose from 110-6 at the beginning 
of February to 111-0 at March 1. At the 
same date in recent years of the record, the 
unadjusted index was as follows:— 1937, 102-8; 
1936, 98-9; 1935, 96-4; 1934, 92-7; 1933, 76-9; 
1932; 88-7; ° 19381, 100-2; 1930, 110-2; 1929, 
111-4 and 1928, 102-6. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions——At the 
beginning of March, 1939, reports were fur- 
nished to the Department of Labour by 1,967 
local trade unions with a membership num- 
bering 252,099 persons, 41,410 or 16-4 per cent 
of whom were without employment, in con- 
trast with percentages of 15-9 at the begin- 
ning of February, 1939, and 13-7 at the 
beginning of March, 1938. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed a decline in the volume of business 
transacted during February, 1939, when the 
average daily placements were compared with 
those of the preceding month, but a gain over 
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Summary 


that of February a year ago. The greatest 
losses under the first comparison were in farm- 
ing and services, while the highest gain under 
the second was in construction and mainten- 
ance, with an appreciable increase also noted 
in services. Vacancies in February, 1939, 
numbered 27,816, applications 59,631 and 
placements in regular and casual emloyment 
26,834. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent entering into a family budget was little 
changed in March from the level of the pre- 
ceding month the figures being $17.07 for 
March and $17.06 for February. Compara- 
tive figures for certain previous dates are 
$17.48 for March, 1938; $17.18 for March, 
1937; $16.63 for March, 1936; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point during recent years); 
and $21.96 for March, 1930. In wholesale 
prices the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
weekly index number based upon prices in 
1926 as 100, continued to show little change 
week by week during March and was 73:3 for 
the week ended March 31 as compared with 
73°2 for the weeks ended March 38 and Feb- 
ruary 8. Some comparative figures on a 
monthly basis: for earlier dates are, 83-1 for 
March, 1938; 85-5 for March, 1937; 72-4 for 
March, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); and 95-6 for 
March, 1929. 


Business Statistics—The latest information 
available reflecting industial conditions in 
Canada is given in the table on page 364. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
in February was 1-2 per cent lower than in 
the previous month but 4-7 per cent higher 
than in February, 1938. Of the principal 
groups used in the construction of the index 
mineral production and construction showed 
substantial advance after adjustment for 
seasonal variation while there was also a slight 
increase in the output of electric power. The 
advance in mineral production was due mainly 
to increases in the exports of copper and 
asbestos and in the production of coal. The 
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1938 


February 


107,932, 822 


46,951,619 
60, 155, 402 
6,749,980 


2,175,995, 261 


101,981,677 


1,614,569, 798 


737,103,210 


180,062 


13, 289,721 
12,753,368 


9,382,915 
9,058, 760 


1,760, 658,591 


2,364,000 
6,551,700 


ge 


29,025,024 
46, 835,955 
16,008, 523 
340, 838 
1,430, 848 
1,404,730 
40, 290,000 
1,377,000 
10, 881,000 
1,492,000 


90, 662,492 
849, 228 
19,951,841 
1,777,340 


73,486, 000 
30,935,000 
202,600 
11,753 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1939 
March February January March 

Trade, external aggregate...... Die Sekai ee 102,778,850} 125,516,146 140, 147, 150 

Imports, merchandise for 

CONSURIPGIONE! UU ee mma Dbl ||hlectac dia e sale sole 40,380, 234 43,742, 684 65,035, 450 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............- 61, 727,338 81,046,361 74,219,408 
Customs duty collectediees cers dione cs vieneteaes 5,844, 268 6,182,925 9,249,435 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNTS EES ie) aM Map ge leds foe te eM apes alls: « 2,050, 008,522) 2,511,881, 724) 2,370, 658,176 
Bank notes in circulation....... CS Rate iar gs em 94,361,324 90, 088, 507, 100, 254, 248 
Bank deposits savings......... CRP GAT re eee 1,690,887,277| 1,667,403, 289] 1,623,399, 562 
iBank Joans. commercial et@icy  $) |isccudanc oa 787,400,458 791,847,317 752,456, 794 
Security prices, index numbers— 

Commonistocics Wwe ee ie | Mala eee 104-1 102-9 99-2 

ET Clerred STOCKS) AVAL Os Woe kell hed as Rema 15 |. 84-4 85-0 77:5 
Cyiindexof interest rapes tees ce ake) teu dais ties 69-7 68-1 68-5 
(2) Prices, wholesale, indexnumber.. $73-3 73-2 73-2 83-1 
(2) Prices, retail, family list... $ 17-07 17-06 17-18 17-48 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......]............5- 60-6 60-7 72-0 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............- 74:3 76°3 78-2 
(2) Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 106°5 106-5 108-1 107-8 

(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 16-4 15-9 16-2 13-7 

Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

EPEIS UAE a er eee cars 171,016 159,431 157,919 176,343 
Canadian National Rail- 

WAYS (STOSS CATNINDS. 2 pect, incclas.« amis avec: 13,069,775 13,495,005 14,611, 629 

Operapincgexnenses wwe wags eo al et aioe ues MOT: hoje a fsleinn c wsetcs 11,975, 550) 13,405,721 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 

PTOSSIOAT ING SS. ee a Mel Taman wot) [ise takes ctavaye lente 9,195, 884 9,699, 062) 10,467,979 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 8,962,516 9,238, 060 10,101,331 
Steam railways, freight in 

cite yaks nah KeVSTNON. WUMMON Oa AHIAC DA Cal PIA Meal Nats 088 5 LO a 1,871,323, 999) 1,998,472, 126 
Buildin permitLsanweneeisoe cos. fone none eee 1,894,161 1,706, 630 3,562,000 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 9,002,500 11,322,900 7,260, 800) 10,417,700 
Mineral Production— 

LBateg velo lee nM sla eum oO Ae aD tons 40,723 41,333 57,660 66, 228 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 94,500 77,179 78,198 118,676 
Horro- alloys eee. tons 3, 446 5, 299 2,855 4,031 

Ces2o BAe Ar RI ees) ea LL Stop DUN EK uae an 26,301,416 32,106, 252 35,176, 663 

VANCE NUR eM pa aeot 7) Gan OR Rey Tsai eee ae 25,372, 817 30, 639, 464 33,515, 602 

Coppere Ac, ena M| Pst) Oenaen wee 41,218, 288 48,257,536 48,089, 283 

INTO UN ne rep mala Ibsae ee ees 17, 495, 346 14,611,017 17, 298,398 

E70) (5 RE AORN DS au Het i OUNCES). tau eer ioines 390, 963 411,328 376,023 

DUVCLE deere etait te OUNIGE SIL Aine Taare. 1,781, 624 1,532,922 1,698,215 

CBee MUN ie cio babar OCU anan ol tOUSIE cede ope 1,290,383 1,178,360 1,222,000 
Crude petroleum imports...... TUISM See ele tS 47,014,000 56, 200, 000 61,048, 207 
Rubber importacss, 6.2) Jee. IDS Re. Merete 4 3,250,104 6,423, 123 4,756,505 
Cotton, raw, imports........... Ms \eeites Deere eee 5,998,000 7,422,000 13, 125, 000 
Wool, raw, miports wales. eu Vets bu [eerie aes ete 1,817,000 1,588,000 3,604,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

ENR RAMOS mete Ae SMD | OG Ras Mp seS hese elas ee 254, 636, 443 117,190,941 132,292,703 
Plouriproduction... 4 aa Dols.) Aaa 1,037,466 1,097, 822 999,387 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 22,869,391 23,004,993 18,572,906 26,038,797 
Foot wear production.......... PAILS ase eee: 1,853 , 229 1,520,498 2,109,456 
Output of centralelectric stations 

daily average... . 6.3 .0.ce: Nee Wie UA (ahevenerst eae eters! ¢ 79,069, 000 76,992,000 72,844,000 
Sales of insurance..... Pai I Ge WN DPE LAL St aia 30,588,000 30,101, 000 34,785,000 
Newsprint production........... LONSIisiyeiad ere 200, 631 208,380 224, 600 
Automobiles, passenger, production. 12, 689 10,914 11,404 12,276 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

PRULSEIOB Bi 4 oped Bohl decd bela. s GAVE ER aralaveana aii 111-7 113-0 108-8 
ENDUSTRIALPE RODUCTION Ya.) n..e| lh sre eon seas | 114-1 114-2 110-2 

Mineraliproduction tint: series midlet sete: 190-9 176-8 195-7 

Manufacturing sis acins Asentebcraael ounce eee eae: 105-0 111-1 101-8 

Conscracvion weer caw, ce pect sere eeeeeron 56-2 40-3 58-2 

ilectric powers .uitik. does. Renl seen. 232-3 230-0 222-5 
DISTRIBU RLON ce itet eis Onde dentin Ol aya bent tee 104-9 109-3 104-7 

Tradelremiployient..4: a areck wee lectin ate ¢ 183-4 133-8 130-9 

Garload imran ht) oo a een. 2c teres, & 66-7 70-7 75-0 

Imports..... Nay BRS tT FRI  y ASR ayia. SR 71-7 77-6 79+1 

IDSPOLUS Cenc, Sees pe Stee eerie. 110-1 141-2 80-3 


January 


121,954,003 


49,719,835 
71,021, 829 
6,950, 642 


2,444, 600,036 


98,272,000 


1,590, 927,550 


731,456, 128 


179, 803 


13,321,632 
12,789,305 


10,315,459 
9,758,313 


2,022,901,310 


1,859,181 
9,140,000 


5,497 
37,522,125 
34, 865, 607 
52,454,135 
20,270, 680 

361,086 
1,571,052 
1,448, 825 

47,310,000 
4,008,000 
11,933,000 
1,108,000 


144, 893, 804 
921,285 
19,962,780 
1,462,000 


73,590,000 
30,291,000 
222,500 
13,385 


* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued bythe 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
7For the week ended March 31, 1939. 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations, 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending April 1, 1939, and corresponding previous periods. 
(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending March 25, February 25, J anuary 28, 1939; March 26, February 26, 


January 29, 1938. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(¢) Figures for end of previous month. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 
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indexes of the volume of manufacturing, im- 
ports, exports and car loadings were lower in 
the month under review than in the previous 
month. Comparing February, 1939 with Feb- 
ruary, 1988, mineral production, manufactur- 
ing, construction, electric power output and 
exports recorded advances while imports and 
car loadings were lower. Information avail- 
able for March shows the number of cars of 
revenue freight to be greater than in Feb- 
ruary but smaller than in March, 1938, while 
the value of construction contracts awarded 
was lower in both comparisons. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of strikes 
and lockouts recorded for March was seven, 
involving 1,628 workers and resulting in time 
loss of 10,293 man working days, which was 
the smallest time loss in any March since 
1930 with the exception of March, 1938. During 
February, 1939, there were eight disputes 
involving 2,648 workers with time loss of 
24,791 man working days. A large part of 
the time loss in both February and March 
was caused by a strike of 1,000 rubber factory 
workers at Kitchener, Ont. In March, 1938, 
there were 14 strikes, involving 2,258 workers 
with time loss of 9,391 man working days, the 
most important being strikes of textile factory 
workers at Cornwall, Ont., and at Woodstock, 
Ont. Of the seven disputes recorded for 
March, 1939, all were terminated during the 
month, one resulting in favour of the workers 
involved, two in favour of the employers 
concerned, while a compromise settlement was 
reached in one case and the result in each of 
three disputes was recorded as indefinite. No 
disputes were on record as unterminated at 
the end of the month. The figures do not 
include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received reports 
Disputes from two Boards of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 
Act which dealt with disputes 


between the (1) various 
ocean steamship companies at Saint John, 
N.B., and their checkers, coopers, etc., members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, and (2) the Diamond Truck 
Company and its truck drivers, members of the 
Automotive ‘Transport Section, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. The 
texts of these reports, together with a state- 
ment respecting other proceedings under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, appear 
in the article on page 371. 
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Preliminary figures from the 
National Registration for 
February released by the 
Honourable Norman Mcl. 
Rogers showed that the 
grand total of all classes of 
persons on urban and agricultural aid in 
February was 1,012,000, an increase of nearly 
4 per cent over the January figure as revised 
to date, but slightly more than 3 per cent less 
than in February, 1988. 

The Dominion total of unemployed but 
fully employable persons on aid in February 
this year was 190,000, an increase of 5 per 
cent from the January total of 181,000. The 
figure for February this year represented an 
increase of 8-6 per cent over February a year 
ago. 

A total of 694,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural aid in February this year, 
4 per cent more than in the previous month. 
This category includes all totally unemploy- 
able, partially employable and fully employ- 
able persons, together with all dependents of 
family heads. This aggregate showed a net 
increase of about 6 per cent from the figure 
for February, 1938. 


The number of farmers and members of 
their families in receipt of agricultural aid 
continues to show a decline from the year 
before. 70,000 farmers who, together with 
their dependents, account for a farm population 
of 318,000, were reported as receiving agricul- 
tural aid for subsistence in February. Of 
these persons 270,000 were located in the 
Province of Saskatchewan alone. The Domin- 
ion total on agricultural aid, while up by 3:3 
per cent in February over the January revised 
figure was over 18 per cent less than in 
February, 1938. The February total of farmers 
and their families on aid in Saskatchewan, 
while continuing to hold the improvement 
over a year ago, increased by 2-6 per cent 
over January, 1989, but was 20 per cent lower 
than in February a year ago. 


Statistics of 
material aid 
recipients for 
February 


In the House of Commons 
on March 15, the Minister 
of Labour, in introducing 


Minister of 
Labour on 


misrepresenta- a measure to provide for 
tion of relief the alleviation of unem- 
totals ployment and agricultural 


distress, refuted statements 
in ‘certain periodicals “grossly distorting” 
certain phases of the relief situation in Canada. 
The Minister referred to the fact that with 
the functioning of national registration it is 
now possible “to follow the changing trends 
of the relief situation from month to month 
and year to year.” 
In spite of the regular publication of these 
official figures, declared the Minister, “ repeated 
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references ‘to over a million persons on 
unemployment relief’ had been given wide 


publicity in September last when 553,111 
persons across Canada were registered as 
receiving material aid; and that number 


included children and aged dependents, unem- 
ployable and partially employable persons as 
well as farmers and their families, whose needs 
certainly did not arise from any lack of work. 
Actually at that time the employable persons 
being assisted numbered 114,460; yet we read 
of ‘hundreds of thousands of Canadian workers 
on relief’.” 

The Minister then dealt with misrepresenta- 
tion in regard to transients. Refuting editorial 
estimates that transients in Canada numbered 
anywhere from 100,000 to 185,000, the Minister 
referred to a survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in January as a result of 
which information obtained from reliable 
sources—the provincial governments and the 
two railway companies—indicated that, outside 
of those being cared for by the joint federal 
and provincial plan, transients numbered less 
than ten thousand. 

The Minister also took exception to another 
figure—* grossly distorted, that has been given 
wide currency ’—which placed the number of 
idle young pepele at a total of over 400,000. 
While not questioning that there is a serious 
youth problem in this country, the Minister 
did question “the technique of research which 
was adopted by those who made this astonish- 
ing computation of over 400,000 idle young 
people in Canada.” Pointing out that this 
total was based, not even on a sample census 
survey, but was obtained by a series of 
arbitrary deductions from the total number of 
Canadians between the ages of fifteen and 
thirty as given in the census of 1931, the 
Minister emphasized that such a total included 
those within the 15-30 years bracket who are 
living on farms in this country and were 
therefore not in the unemployed category. 

The House of Commons 


Criminal Code on April 11 gave unanimous 


Amendment approval to the Bill (No. 5) 
Protecting sponsored by Mr. J. S. 
Workers Woodsworth (Winnipeg 
in Right North Centre) to amend 


the Criminal Code so that 
employers may be penal- 
ized for interference with the right of em- 
ployees to organize. Earlier in the day, the 
Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Jus- 
tice, in introducing Bill No. 90 to amend 
the Criminal Code, stated that this measure 
contained a new section which would meet 
the objective of Mr. Woodsworth’s amend- 
ment concerning intimidation and efforts to 
prevent working people from joining labour 
unions. 


to Organize 
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In an explanatory note to Mr. Woodsworth’s 
Bill the object is stated as follows: 


The purpose of this Bill is to prevent em- 
ployers from refusing to employ, or from dis- 
missing employees, or conspiring with others 
therefor, for the reason that they are members 
of a trade union. 

As it is lawful for workmen or employees to 
form themselves into trade unions and to bar- 
gain collectively, it should, as a matter of public 
policy, be unlawful for employers to seek by 
overt acts or intimidation, threats or conspiracy 
to prevent them from belonging to such trade 
unions. 


The amendment to the Criminal Code as 
introduced by the Minister of Justice is to 
be inserted after Section 502, and is as 
follows: 


502A. Any employer or his agent, whether a 
person, company or corporation, who wrong- 
fully and without lawful authority 

(a) refuses to employ or dismisses from his 
employment any person for the sole reason 
that such person is a member of a lawful 
trade union or of a lawful association or 
combination of workmen or_ employees 
formed for the purpose of advancing in 
a lawful manner their interests and organ- 
ized for their protection in the regulation 
of wages and conditions of work; 

(b) seeks by intimidation, threat, or loss of 
position or employment, or by actual loss 
of position or employment, or by threaten- 
ing or imposing any pecuniary penalty, to 
compel workmen or employees to abstain 
from belonging to such a trade union or 
to such an association or combination to 
which they have a lawful right to belong; 
or 

(c) conspires, combines, agrees or arranges 
with any other employer or his agent to 
do any of the things mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs; 

is guilty of an offence punishable on indictment 
or on summary conviction before two justices, 
and liable on conviction, if an individual, to 
a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars or to 
three months’ imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, and, if a company or corporation, 
to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has issued some 
preliminary figures on the 
results of the survey of 
nutrition and family ex- 
penditure in cities in Canada begun in October, 
1938. (Lasour GaAzeTTE, September, 1938, p. 
967). Information as to quantities and cost of 
the various items entering into family expendi- 
ture of wage earners was secured from families 
in Charlottetown, Saint John, Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winni- 
peg, Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
Family earnings ranged from $450 to $2,500 per 
year. A further survey as to food expendi- 
ture was made in February and another is 
expected to be made in May. Figures as to 
families with incomes over $2,500 are also 
being secured. The compilations have been 
made from data for 1,185 wage earning families 
of British origin, 211 of French origin and 


Cost of living 
survey in 
Canada 
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93 of other racial origin. Each family in- 
cluded has from one to five children. 

The average family incomes by cities 
ranged from $1,329 to $1,732. On food, fuel 
and light, shelter and clothing the percentage 
of total expenditure was from 59:2 to 65-4. 
The average family expenditures on food 
ranged from 25-3 per cent of total income 
to 31-8 per cent in the various cities, the 
percentages spent for food being highest in 
the larger cities. On shelter (rent, upkeep of 
house, etc.) the average expenditures ranged 
from 15:1 per cent to 20:8 per cent. On 
fuel and light the percentages were from 4:5 
to 7-7 per cent; on clothing from 9-6 per 
cent to 12-4; house furnishings, etc., aver- 
aged 7 per cent; health 4 per cent; personal 
care 2 per cent; motor car 4 per cent; other 
transportation 2 per cent; education and voca- 
tion one per cent; community welfare and 
gifts 3 per cent; recreation from 4-3 to 7 per 
cent; savings, life insurance, etc., approxi- 
mately 9 per cent. The proportion of fami- 
lies, covered in the survey, owning motor 
cars varied according to regions. In the 
Maritime Provinces about one-third of the 
families were car owners, in Quebec about 
one-eighth, in Ontario nearly one-half and in 
western cities about one-third. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued a two page bulletin on Family Living 
Expenditures in each of the cities mentioned 
above; price ten cents each. 


During the course of the 


Relief land discussion in the House of 
settlement in Commons relative to the 
Canada motion of Hon. Norman 


McL. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, in regard to unemployment. relief 
measures, the Leader of the Opposition, Hon. 
R. J. Manion, inquired as to the number of 
people re-established on the land. The Muin- 
ister of Labour, as recorded in Hansard of 
March 15, indicated the situation to be as 
follows: 

“ . , Relief settlement agreements con- 
tinue in force in the provinces of Quebec, 
Manitoba and Alberta. 

“In Quebec there are at the present time 
settled on the land 3,123 families with 15,578 
dependents, a total of 18,701 individuals. 
During the present fiscal year 1,452 families 
have been settled with 6,777 dependents, or 
a total of 8,229 individuals, 

“In Manitoba there are at the present 
time settled on the land 1,057 families with 
4,354 dependents, or a total of 5,411 indivi- 
duals. During the present fiscal year 275 
families have been settled with 1,206 depen- 
dents, or a total of 1,481 individuals. 


“In Alberta there are at the present time 
settled on the land 568 families with 2,170 
dependents, or a total of 2,738 individuals. 
During the present fiscal year 136 families 
have been settled with 520 dependents, or a 
total of 656 individuals. 


“The number of abandonments during the 
current year is very small. Of those noted 
above as being settled during the fiscal year 
the following abandonments have been noted: 
Quebec, nil; Manitoba, thirteen; Alberta, 
Six. 


Canada’s Unemployment 
Comprehensive Problem is the title of the 
analysis of study published recently 
Canada’s in book form under the 
unemployment auspices of the Institute of 
problem Public Affairs at Dalhousie 


University. As explained 
by the editor, L. Richter, in his introduction, 
the work is a co-operative enterprise and in 
planning it, an attempt has been made “to 
pool the resources of those persons through- 
out the Dominion who, as practical adminis- 
trators, scientists or teachers, have acquired 
special experience in the handling or studying 
of unemployment and unemployment relief.” 

Each of the contributors was allotted a phase 
of the problem to which he or she had 
previously given special attention, the objec- 
tive being to have a complicated subject pre- 
sented with expert knowledge. As stated in 
the “jacket,” the book aims to take the 
question out of the political sphere, and to 
examine the real issues without bias or pre- 
judice. In a comprehensive volume of more 
than four hundred pages the nature and extent 
of unemployment are explained as well as 
the causes which have influenced it. The 
study gives the facts and figures essential to 
an understanding of the problem, and it 
analyses these facts. It acquaints the reader 
with the measures already taken to relieve 
distress and with the results obtained by these 
efforts. The present system of direct relief 
is described and a critical appraisal given 
of its methods and results. The plight of 
unemployed Canadian youth is shown, and 
the need for increased training facilities and 
vocational guidance stressed. 


Other phases discussed are the transient 
problem and the possibilities and limitations 
of public works and land settlement. 

The needs of the drought areas in the West 
are presented with special reference to the 
farm rehabilitation program. Foreign ex- 
perience in dealing with unemployment is 
discussed as far as it has been applied or 
is applicable to Canada. Finally, some prin- 
ciples concerning an unemployment policy for 
the future are outlined. 
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Emphasizing the non-political aspect of the 
presentation, Mr. Richter’s introductory obser- 
vation declares: “It does not intend to show 
what ought to have been done nor does it 
pretend to devise new policies, though some 
of the chapters do contain suggestions that 
have grown out of the personal experience 
of the writers. For the same reason, no 
critical appraisal has been given of the pro- 
positions contained in the final report of the 
National Employment Commission (Purvis 
Commission), but its more important recom- 
mendations are discussed in various chapters.” 


Noting that among the contributors to 
this study are high ranking civil servants of 
the Dominion and provinces, Mr. Richter 
states: “Discussion of administrative problems 
by civil servants has not been a common prac- 
tice in this country though it is in keeping 
with the tradition of many European coun- 
tries. Naturally civil servants are under 
some restraint when reviewing governmental 
measures, but their silence on questions of 
policy is more than compensated by their 
revealing knowledge of those practical mat- 
ters of administration that outside observers, 
however keen, find very difficult to acquire 
unless by contact with Government officials.” 

Acknowledgment is made of the special 
services rendered to the study by two officials 
of the Dominion Department of Labour— 
Miss Margaret Mackintosh, of the Research 
Branch, and Mr. Harry Hereford, Unemploy- 
ment Relief Commissioner. 

There is a foreword to the book by Hon. 
Norman McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour, 
and the chapter headings and contributors are 
as follows: 


I. Nature and Extent of Unemploy- 
ment in Canada. S. A. Saunders. 
II. Unemployment Aid (Direct Relief). 
Dorothy King. 
III. Unemployed Youth. H. A. Weir. 
IV. Relief and Other Social Services for 
Transients. H. M. Cassidy. 
V. Prairie Relief and Rehabilitation. 
W. L. Jacobson. 
VI. Relief Land Settlement. W. M. Jones. 
VII. Public Works as a Relief Measure. 
A. MacNamara. 
VIII. The Canadian Unemployment Problem 
in the Light of Foreign Experience. 
L. Richter. 
TX What.) "ok 
Whitton. 


This book is published by Macmillan and 
Company, Toronto. 


the Future? Charlotte 


Young people in industry, 
because of their youth, 
are more likely to have 
accidents than older people 
engaged in the same work, 
a report issued this week by the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations reveals. 

Accident proneness, the report says, is 
essentially a personal quality differing with 
each worker. In many cases the nature of 
dangerous work cannot be altered but work- 
ing conditions can be made safer; proper 
lightning, efficient safeguards for machines, 
reasonable working hours with rest periods, 
all tend to lower accident rates. 

Two important factors in accident liability, 
according to the survey, are age and ex- 
perience. Youthfulness is a greater cause of 
accidents than inexperience, although the two 
are nearly always linked together. Young 
people will continue to have accidents no 
matter what precautions are taken while 
adults engaged in the same work will have 
fewer accidents. 

It is industry’s responsibility, the study 
points out, to guard the younger generation. 
It is useless to say the youngsters are care- 
less, inattentive or disobedient. Industry must 
not condemn young workers for their youth, 
but must protect them from any special 
dangers involved in their work. 

A study of occupations for young people 
reveals that they should never be employed 
in certain types of work because of their 
normal and natural tendency frequently to be 
inattentive. Operations of punch presses is 
not recommended for young people, but 
should be always assigned to more serious and 
attentive adult workers who can concentrate 
on the job in hand and reduce the possibility 
of an accident through momentary inatten- 
tion. 

Accidents can be prevented among young 
people, the survey concludes, through proper 
and sympathetic training period before they 
begin productive work. Systematic, careful 
and kindly supervision is essential during the 
first few months to show young people how 
machines can be operated without involving 
themselves and other workers in either minor 
or major accidents. 


Proneness of 
young workers 
to accidents 


Legislation to extend the 
provisions of the Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act to all kinds 
of employees except farm 
labourers and domestic ser- 
vants was introduced in the Alberta Legisla- 
ture on March 23. This section of the amend- 
ing Bill (No. 74) is as follows:— 

“This act shall apply to all persons in the 
province who are employees, except persons 
who are farm labourers or domestic servants, 


New minimum 
wage legislation 
in Alberta 
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who are employed in any capacity under any 
agreement, whether oral or in writing or 
whether express or implied by which the 
relationship of master and servant is created 
between such person and the person by 
whom he is employed.” 

The Bill includes a new definition of over- 
time as follows:— 


“Overtime” 
employee :— 

(1) During any one day in excess of 10 hours 
or during any time which is not included in 
the hours of work prescribed pursuant to the 
hours of work act as the normal hours of work 
in a day for any such employee; and 

(2) During any one week in excess of 54 
hours or during any time which is not in- 
cluded in the hours of work prescribed pursuant 
to the hours of work act as the normal hours 
of work in a day for any such employee. 


This new measure, known as the Male 
Minimum Wage Act Amendment Act, also 
provides for fixing of a minimum wage for 
overtime, also for prescribing of wage periods, 
wage pay days and modes of payment gener- 
ally or with respect to any designated class of 
employee or any designated employer. 


A comprehensive report 
entitled Employment of 
Women in Manitoba has 
been published recently as 
Project No. 18 under the 
Economic Survey Board of Manitoba, this 
survey being the work of Mrs. Asta Oddson. 
In allotting credit for assistance in the pre- 
paration of the report, the author states that 
“responsibility for views expressed is that of 
the writer alone.” 

By way of introduction the following 
general observations are made in the approach 
to the subject: 


No analysis of employment or unemployment 
is complete until proper consideration is given 
to the question of gainfully employed women. 
Throughout industry women have played an 
important part. The circumstances and condi- 
tions surrounding their employment have always 
been a matter of public, and in more recent 
years, government concern. While the greatest 
number of women find full time occupations in 
the home, there has been a considerable per- 
centage of women who for many years have 
sought and made a place for themselves in 
occupations outside of the home. This is true 
in Canada and in Manitoba where approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the female population of 
employable ages is engaged in industrial or 
other occupations. 

The range of gainful employment for women 
in Canada is fairly wide. Women to-day are 
found in the professions, in executive positions, 
in office work, industrial occupations and in 
domestic service. Although women enter a wide 
range of gainful occupations, the relative num- 
bers in many are small. The majority of gain- 
fully employed women are, in the main, con- 
centrated in a relatively small number of occu- 
pations. 

There are many problems associated with 
the employment of women, especially in indus- 


means any time worked by an 


Employment of 
women in 
Manitoba 
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try. Generally speaking, women work for fairly 
low remuneration, and often for long hours 
per day. This being so, there is always the 
possibility, and in many cases the actuality, of 
exploitation of female labour. Another factor 
which affects employment among women is the 
fact that the female working population at any 
time is not clearly defined, and under certain 
conditions and for various reasons the number 
of women available for employment may increase 
or decrease sharply. In other words there is ° 
not the same rigidity in respect to the supply 
of female labour that there is in respect to the 
supply of male labour. For instance, in times 
of depression more women become available 
for employment than during periods when 
economic conditions are better. During the past 
seven or elght years many women have sought 
occupations, having in mind primarily not their 
own maintenance, but rather the express pur- 
pose of adding to depleted family incomes. In 
such cases they sometimes work for less than 
appropriate returns for their services. It is 
therefore not at all unusual that the pressure 
of women upon the labour market becomes more 
severe when there is widespread unemployment 
among the male population; this results from 
the effort on their part. to compensate for the 
loss in income of the male wage-earner. 

For these reasons, among others, the question 
of employment and unemployment as it exists 
to-day among women is surrounded by special 
circumstances and conditions and merits separate 
treatment. It is, therefore, the purpose of this 
analysis to consider the general question of the 
position of women in industry, the part they 
are playing in the economic life of the com- 
munity, and to indicate some of the problems 
associated with their employment in Manitoba. 


Indicative of the method of analysis adopted 
are the following chapter headings:— 


1. History of women workers in England 
and the growth of regulations governing their 
employment. 

2. Survey of protective legislation. 

3. Brief resumé of certain developments in 
regulations affecting women workers in 
Canada. 

4. Occupational trends of women workers. 

5. Relation of employment of women to 
that of men: General level of men’s and 
women’s wages in chief occupation groups. 

6. Responsibility of employed women for 
the support of others. 

7. Education and vocational training of 
women related to their opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

8. Unemployment. 


The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette (Great Britain) for 
March contains a summary 
of the amendments to the 


Unemployment 
insurance in 
relation to 


holidays, etce., Unemployment Insurance 
in Great Britain Act as indicated in the 
Unemployment Insurance 


Bill before Parliament. The purpose of the 
Bill is to give legislative effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Unemployment Insurance 
Statutory Committee in its report of October, 
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1938, on holidays and suspensions in relation 
to unemployment insurance. 


Clause 1 of the Bill provides that a person 
on holiday is not to be deemed to be unem- 
ployed and is not entitled to receive unemploy- 
ment benefit for the holiday; it enables regula- 
tions to be made for the purpose of deciding, 
in this connection, when a person is on holiday 
and whether unemployment insurance and health 
and old age pensions insurance contributions 
are payable in respect of payments received 
by an employed person on holiday; and it makes 
consequential alterations with regard to the 
payment of benefit pending a final decision on 
the claim. These provisions are to come into 
operation on October 5, 1939. 


Clause 2 provides that the receipt of pay- 
ments from an employer after suspension or 
termination of employment shall not be a bar to 
the receipt of unemployment benefit, provided 
that the payments are made in accordance with 
prescribed conditions. 
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Clause 3 extends to twenty weeks the period 
of ten weeks which, under the existing law, 
is the maximum interval that may separate two 
periods of unemployment to permit of their 
treatment as one continuous period of unem- 
ployment. The clause also makes alteration 
with regard to the computation of continuous 
periods of unemployment consequential upon 
Clause 1. 

Clause 4 extends the classes of dependents in 
respect of which an increase of benefit may be 
paid. 

Clause 8 extends the Minister’s powers to 
provide training courses to persons between 
16 and 18 years of age, subject to certain condi- 
tions, and to members of the armed forces; the 
clause also extends the Minister’s power to 
make payments to persons attending training 
and certain other courses. 

Clause 15 abolished, after a period of grace, 
the existing provisions under which farmers 
and their workers who enter into long hirings 
ean obtain a rebate of unemployment insurance 
contributions. 


Social Measures Before State Legislatures in United States 


Labor Standards, the official publication of 
the Division of Labor Standards, United States 
Department of Labor has compiled a summary 
of social measures now before various State 
legislatures of that country. This summary is 
as follows: 

Forty-four State legislatures meet in regu- 
lar session in 19389—43 of them convened in 
January. <A substantial volume of bills re- 
lating to wages and hours is indicated—24 
States having already introduced such bill pat- 
terned after the Federal act. Separate hours 
legislation has been proposed in 27 States, 
and five States will pass on minimum-wage 
bills. In 4 States bills regulating hours and 
wages in domestic service are pending. 

In five States—Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York, South Dakota, and Texas—bills to 
ratify the Child Labor Amendment have been 
submitted. 

Legislation pertaining to industrial relations 
appears on the calendar in 33 States. In 16 
States there are bills to create labor relations 
boards patterned after the Federal act. In 7 
States legislative proposals providing for me- 
diation or arbitration of labor disputes have 
been introduced. One of the labor-relation 
bills in California provides for mediation and 
conciliation machinery similar to that created 
in Wisconsin in 1937. Twelve States have bills 
to limit the jurisdiction of courts in matters 
pertaining to injunctions in labor disputes. Bills 
prohibiting or limiting picketing or restricting 
union activities have been introduced in 16 
States. 

Amendments to the workmen’s compensa- 
ton laws have been introduced in a great 
many States. Among the more striking pro- 
posals are bills to make the laws compulsory 


and to create State funds. Extension of work- 
men’s compensation coverage to domestic 
workers is sought in New York and Califor- 
nia. Several bills to provide workmen’s com- 
pensation in Arkansas have been introduced. 
In 14 States bills relating to occupational 
diseases are pending. 

Twenty-one States are considering either 
new legislation or amendments strengthening 
their wage payments and wage collection laws. 

In six States bills further regulating em- 
ployment agencies have been introduced. 

In Vermont a bill creating an independent 
labor department has passed the lower house. 
Bills reorganizing and strengthening State labor 
departments are pending in 16 States. 

Industrial home-work legislation has been 
introduced in five States. 

Twelve States are considering bills to create 
permanent apprenticeship councils in the labor 
departments. 


During the month of March there were 
4.540 accidents reported to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario, as compared 
with 4,333 during February, and 5,075 during 
March a year ago. 


The benefits awarded amounted to $523,- 
873.64, of which $426,182.64 was for compensa- 
tion and $97,691.00 for medical aid. 


This brings the number of accidents re- 
ported during the first quarter of 1939 to 
13,389, as against 15,408 for the same period 
of 1938, and the benefits awarded during the 
first three months this year amounted to 
$1,491,025.38, as compared with $1,622,720.11 
during the corresponding period of 1938. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


A application for the establishment by the 
Minister of Labour of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the provi- 
sions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was received in the Department of Labour 
during March from employees of the Sydney 
Steel Division of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Ltd., Sydney, N.S., to deal with 
a dispute respecting wages. One hundred and 
twenty-five employees, members of Lodge No. 
1064, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers of North America, are stated 
to be directly affected by the dispute, and 3,400 
employees indirectly affected. Inasmuch as the 
steel industry does not come within the direct 
scope of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, a Board could be established in this 
case only with the joint consent of the dis- 
puting parties under section 64 of the Act. 


However, concurrence in Board procedure 
has been declined by the company. 

Through the efforts of the conciliation service 
of the Department of Labour settlements were 
effected recently in the case of two disputes 
which had been made the subject of applica- 
tions for Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion and accordingly in each case Board pro- 
cedure will now be unnecessary. The parties 
involved in these disputes were: (1) The Con- 
sumers Gas Company of Toronto and 910 
employees being members of the National 
Union of Dominion and Industrial Gas Work- 
ers (Lasour Gazetre, October, 1938, page 
1079), and (2) The Canadian National Rail- 
ways and 210 sleeping car conductors and 
porters in Ontario and Quebec, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees (Lasour Gazettes, February, 1939, 
page 126). 


Report of Board in Dispute between Various Ocean Steamship Companies 
at Saint John, N.B., and their Checkers, Coopers, Etc. 


The personnel of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established recently to deal 
with a dispute between various ocean steam- 
ship companies at the port of Saint John, 
N.B., and their checkers, coopers, etc., a ma- 
jority of whom are members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees (Lasour Gazette, March, 1939, page 
244), was completed on March 22 by the 
appointment of Mr. Harold B. Gault, of Saint 
John, N.B., as third member and chairman. 
Mr. Gault was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommen- 
dation from the other board members, Messrs. 
C. Allan Beatteay, of Saint John, and Tom 
Moore, of Ottawa, nominees of the company 
and employees, respectively. 

On April 5 the board submitted a un- 
animous report containing recommendations 
as to settlement of the various matters in 
dispute. The text of the report follows. 


Report of Board 
Saint John, N.B., 
April 3, 19389. 


The Honourable Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sm—This Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation set up by you to inquire into the 


dispute between the ocean steamship com- 
panies at the Port of Saint John, N.B., and 
their checkers, coopers, etc., find after hearing 
the evidence of both sides, also a delegation 
from the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Checkers’ Union, No. 1571, that a 
majority of the employees affected is at the 
present time members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees at Saint 
John. 

The Board held sittings in the County Court 
House at Saint John on March 29, 30, 31, for 
the purpose of receiving evidence from all 
interested parties, at which time all were 
given full opportunity to state their views. 

While this dispute is not one within the 
scope of the New Brunswick Labour and 
Industrial Relations Act of 1938, the board, 
nevertheless, took cognizance of the principles 
enunciated therein respecting employer and 
employees relations, viz: 

The right of the employers and employees to 
organize in associations, trade unions or other 
groups for any lawful purpose is hereby recog- 
nized. 

It shall be lawful for employees to bargain 
collectively with their employer and to conduct 
such bargaining through their representatives 
duly elected by a majority vote of the employees 
affected or through the duly chosen officers of 
the organization to which the majority of such 
employees belong. 
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After reviewing the evidence submitted, it) 
is the recommendation of this board that the 
steamship companies should negotiate an 
agreement with a committee of the employees 
representing the majority of the workers which 
would not debar employment to those not 
members of the union of which the majority 
may be members. 

As Saint John is an all year port the agree- 
ment should be for a yearly period. 

After giving consideration to the wages and 
working conditions now prevailing at the Port 
of Saint John as set forth in the employers 
memorandum dated December 1, 1938, and 
the proposed agreement submitted by a 
majority of the employees party to the appli- 
cation, we recommend that the agreement 
cover the following: Hours of work, wages, 
overtime rates, holidays, means of dealing 
with grievances and preference of work. 


Holidays and Overtime Rates 

We find both parties agree in respect to 
holidays on which double time should be paid. 
These to be New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, King’s Birthday, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day and Christmas Day. When any 
of the above holidays fall on Sunday and the 
following Monday is declared a legal holiday 
by the Government, any work done on Mon- 
day to be paid for at holiday rates. All work 
done on Sunday to be paid for at double time. 

Saturday half-holidays to prevail from the 
first of June to the 30th of September, but 
men shall work such half-holidays if required 
and double time rates to prevail from one 
p.m. on Saturday until midnight Sunday. 


Grievances 


We also find agreement between both parties 
as to the procedure which should prevail in 
the event of grievances, viz—That an 
aggrieved employee should continue to work 
and submit his case through the medium of 
the employees’ committee to the employer 
concerned, and in case of failure to reach a 
settlement to the steamship committee at 
Saint John, N.B. 


Hours of Work 

In considering the hours of work done by 
the checkers and coopers at Saint John, we 
find that the ten-hour day which they are 
required to work to be longer than that 
worked by any other class on the water front, 
railway checkers and truckers working a nine- 
hour day, and longshoremen working an eight- 
hour day. In our judgment the checkers’ and 
coopers’ work-day should be shortened to nine 
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hours as a step toward the establishment of 
greater uniformity of hours worked by all 
classes on the water front. 

As a long-established practice has been for 
work at this port to be paid for in periods, we 
recommend that the division of the nine-hour 
day into suitable periods, the matter of meal 
hours, and the payment of overtime beyond 
the regular constituted working day be directly 
settled by the employers and the employees, 
as we feel that they are better acquainted 
with the technicalities of the operations at 
the port than the members of the board. 


Wages 

Wages paid for the nine-hour day should 
in all cases be equal to those now paid for 
the prevailing ten-hour day. 

With reference to checkers employed tem- 
porarily as head checkers and checkers em- 
ployed on stowage, it is noticed that the 
practice of paying additional wages is general 
but not observed by all companies. We con- 
cur in the employees contention that such 
work involves greater responsibilities and 
therefore recommend that an addional rate of 
not less than five cents per hour be paid to 
those called upon to perform the duties above 
referred to. 


Preference of Employment 

Without restricting the right of the em- 
ployer to engage those who in his opinion, are 
the most suitable for the work to be per- 
formed, we recommend in so doing preference 
should be given to those who have the longest 
service with each company at this port, pro- 
viding that efficiency, merit and other relevant 
factors are equal. 

The Board wishes to express its thanks to 
the representatives of both parties to this 
dispute, namely, Mr. A. L. W. MacCallum, 
for the employers, and Mr. F. H. Hall, for 
the employees, also Mr. John S. MacKinnon, 
representing the I.L.A. Checkers Union 1571, 
all of whom expressed their views concisely 
and courteously and in a manner which assisted 
the Board very materially in reaching an 
understanding upon the matters in dispute. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) HAROLD B. GAULT, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) C. A. BEATTEAY, 
Representing Employers. 


(Sgd.) TOM MOORE, 
Representing Employees 
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Report of Beards in Dispute between Diamond Truck Company and its 
Truck Drivers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Diamond Truck Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q., and 40 employees being truck drivers, 
warehousemen, etc., members of the Auto- 
motive Transport Section, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, reported to the 
Minister of Labour early in April. The dis- 
pute related to the employees’ request for an 
agreement embodying increased wages and 
improved working conditions. The report of 
the board was signed by the chairman, Mr. 
Charlemagne Rodier, K.C., and the board 
member nominated by the employees, Mr. 
Clinton H. Dowd, and recommended adoption 
of the agreement proposed by the employees. 
The company’s nominee on the board, Mr. 
N. Charbonneau, submitted a minority report. 
The texts of the two reports follow:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between Diamond Truck Com- 
pany Limited, employers, on the one 
hand, and the truck drivers, warehouse- 
men, etc., members of the Automotive 
Transport Section of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, on the other 
hand. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
authorized by you on the 9th day of July, 
1938, to inquire into the dispute between the 
Diamond Truck Company Limited and its 
truck drivers, warehousemen, checkers, load- 
ers, mechanics, and mechanics’ helpers, con- 
vened on August 30, 1938, at the office of 
the Chairman of the Board. 

At a subsequent meeting held on the 3lst 
of August, 1938, and also on September 8, 
1938, at the office of the Chairman, Mr. Poitras 
was present on behalf of the Diamond Truck 
Company Limited and the men were repre- 
sented by Mr. A. R. Mosher of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 

The basis of the dispute is the demand of 
the employees for the signature by the Com- 
pany to an agreement respecting wages, hours 
and working conditions as shown in the 
schedule attached to the application. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the duty of 
the Board was to conciliate the dispute if at 
all possible, the various sections of the pro- 
posed agreement were discussed informally 


with the representatives of both the Company 
and the men and it seemed to the members 
of the Board that the main objection of the 
Company to the agreement was the adoption 
of the schedule of wages and hours proposed. 
However, after some discussion it was decided 
to arrange a further meeting between Mr. 
Mosher on behalf of the men and Mr. Poitras 
on behalf of the Company. This further meet- 
ing was held but as no agreément was reached, 
the Board determined to proceed with the 
investigation of the dispute. 

At the first public meeting of the Board 
held at the Court House in Montreal, a peti- 
tion was presented by Mr. Paul Langlois on 
behalf of the Company requesting the 
recusation of Mr. Charlemagne Rodier, K.C., 
the Chairman. The Board unanimously dis- 
missed the petition. 

In the ensuing examination of some four- 
teen employees of the Company, it was shown 
that the wages varied from $12 to $20 per 
week, the majority being paid $14 per week. 
One employee was in charge of special work 
of piano moving and his pay is $24 per week, 
but his case is quite exceptional. 

It appeared to the Board that the men 
were engaged in arduous work requiring long 
hours in many cases, with small remuneration. 

One witness claimed that he had worked 
one hundred hours in one week and his wages 
were $14 per week. Another witness swore 
that he had worked as high as thirty hours at 
one stretch. His wages also were $14 per 
week. Another chauffeur, receiving 25 cents 
per hour stated that his wages were so small 
that he had to attend a free clinic close to his 
home for medical attention, and that he could 
not carry on at all except that he was in 
receipt of assistance from relatives who lived 
with him. 

While several of these men are paid by 
the hour, their wages appear to be very con- 
stant whether they worked more or less than 
the number of hours required to make up the 
weekly pay. One of the witnesses told of 
being allowed eight hours for a trip although 
it actually took ten hours. 

Evidence submitted to the Board as to 
wages and hours of employees of two other 
trucking concerns showed a startling disparity 
when compared with the wages of Diamond 
Truck employees. One of these concerns pays 
from $24 to $32.50 per week for out-of-town 
truck drivers, while the other firm had signed 
the proposed agreement and the lowest paid 
man is in receipt of forty cents per hour. This 
latter company pays its truck operators on a 
basis of $4.50 per trip which actually takes 
eight hours but they are allowed ten hours. 
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With six trips per week, the weekly wage is, 
therefore, $27. There was no evidence to 
show that these men employed by these other 
firms competing with the Diamond Truck 
Company were working any harder or in fact 
as hard as those employed by the Diamond 
Truck Company. It was, therefore, con- 
tended on behalf of the employees that they 
should receive similar wages for doing similar 
work in competition with these other firms. 

The objections of the Company to the pro- 
posed agreement appeared to be two in 
number. The first was that, inasmuch as the 
Company was paying the minimum wages set 
out in Ordinance number four set by the 
Fair Wage Board of the Province of Quebec, 
the employees were, therefore, not legally 
entitled to, nor could demand, more. Secondly 
the Company’s financial position showed that 
the Company could not afford to pay higher 
wages. The reply of the men to the first 
contention of the Company was that the 
Ordinance sets only the minimum wage but it 
is not in any sense to be taken as the maxi- 
mum rate. That furthermore, it is little short 
of disgraceful to employ men at a wage of 
$12 to $14 a week for sixty or more hours. 
Witnesses on behalf of the Company filed a 
copy of the Fair Wage Act and also a copy of 
the Ordinance number four covering salaries. 

In this connection reference was made by 
the representative of the employees to the 
report of the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation for the Province of Ontario, under 
the Chairmanship of the Honourable Mr. Jus- 
tice E. R. E. Chevrier, which states regarding 
a minimum permissible wage in trucking 
operations: “Having regard to all the circum- 
stances, the Commission would recommend that 
for drivers residing in average Ontario urban 
centres the minimum wage be an hourly rate 
such as to yield not less than $24 to highway 
drivers for a week of sixty hours, and not less 
than $20 to pick-up and delivery drivers. 
Wages for helpers, warehousemen and mechanics 
should be proportionate to those mentioned 
for drivers.” 

Furthermore, the said Chevrier Commission 
with reference to the maximum permissible 
hours of work recommended that the “basic 
day for drivers be considered ten hours with 
an allowable twelve hours on any one day, 
providing the total of sixty hours per week 
is not exceeded.” 

The Board is of the opinion that these 
conclusions of the Chevrier Commission have 
substantial merit, as the conclusions of its 
. report are based on a most exhaustive study 
of the whole transport business. It is, there- 
fore, illuminating to note that the wages as 
suggested in the Chevrier Commission are 


practically those which are asked for under 
the proposed agreement. It was submitted 
on behalf of the employees that this report 
was simply further evidence of the justice and 
equity of their demands. 

It was further shown to the Board that in the 
course of the examination that a large number 
of the employees of the Company carry on 
their work in the Province of Ontario where 
they are in competition with employees of 
other companies which are paying the same 
rates as are requested in the proposed agree- 
ment. It was contended that unless the 
employees of the Company working in Ontario 
were paid the same rate as other employees 
doing the same type of work that the Company 
was in a position to compete unfairly with 
the Ontario firms. 

The Board is of the opinion that wages of 
$12 and $14 per week for an employee doing 
the work of a truck driver with the consequent 
long hours and heavy labour are much too low. 
It may be argued on behalf of the Company 
that the Minimum Wage Act does not force 
it to pay more but this viewpoint takes into 
consideration only the legal responsibility with 
no regard for any humanitarian considerations 
as to the well-being of the employees, and a 
decent standard of living. It is no answer to 
say that the rates charged for the services 
rendered are too low to warrant payment of 
higher wages. After all, the employees have 
nothing to do with the rates set. The 
inescapable fact is that the Company must 
pay for its gasoline, oil and trucks the prevail- 
ing market price and only in the matter of 
the wages paid its employees can it reduce its 
overhead to make more profit. 


The Company furnished to the Board a 
financial statement and the lengthy examina- 
tion of this statement together with discussion 
which took place with regard to the items 
making up this report convinced the Board 
that the Company’s financial structure would 
not be endangered if the men were paid the. 
wages requested in the agreement. 


The financial statement also showed that a 
large amount is put aside for depreciation 
which, when taken into consideration with 
the items for repairs and maintenance, is 
surprisingly large when compared with the. 
item of wages. In any event, the Board is 
satisfied that the proportion of the wages to. 
the other expenses shows too great a discrep-. 
ancy to warrant any opinion other than that 
the wages paid are too low. 


The Board, therefore, in accordance with the 
merits and substantial justice of the case,. 
recommends that the collective agreement: 
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regarding wages and working conditions as 
submitted by the employees be accepted. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Charlemagne Rodier 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) Clinton H. Dowd 


Dated at the City of Montreal, 
Province of Quebec. 
This 31st day of March, 1939. 


The undersigned Chairman wishes to express 
his gratitude to his associates, Clinton H. 
Dowd, Esquire, B.A.. LLB. BC.L., and 
Neopold Charbonneau, Esquire, B.A., B.C.L., 
both eminent members of the Bar, for their 
whole-hearted co-operation, their knowledge 
and their fairness. 

The Diamond Truck Company supplied the 
Board with all the required information, papers, 
documents, reports and figures through its 
president, Mr. S. Poitras, and its secretary- 
treasurer, Paul Langlois, Esquire, B.A., LL.L., 
a member of the Montreal Bar. 

The representatives of the employees, Mr. 
A. R. Mosher, president of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, Mr. M. 
M. Maclean, secretary-treasurer of the same 
Brotherhood, and Mr. J. Wall, special dele- 
gate, greatly impressed the Board with their 
ability and understanding of the situation. 

Strenuous efforts were made by the Board to 
effect a compromise of the dispute, and for 
some time we had every hope of success. 
We feel. that, with the facts brought out in the 
enclosed report, the intervention of the Hon- 
ourable Minister of Labour may bring about 
an amicable settlement of the matter. 


(Sgd.) Charlemagne Rodier. 


Text of Minority Report 


This Board of Conciliation, formed as a 
result of an Application in virtue of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, RSC., 
1927, Ch. 112, was asked to enquire into the 
matter of the dispute between the Diamond 
Truck Company Limited and its employees. 

The whole matter was fully set forth in the 
copy of Application, but previous to and 
during the whole course of the hearing the 
matter has apparently been confined to two 
points: the length of the working hours and 
the salary paid, and in this respect the latter 
question appeared to be the most debated and 
important one. 

As regards the rest of the demands, it 
seemed to be more or less assumed by every- 
one that all the conditions could readily be 
agreed upon if an understanding could be 
arrived at on the question of salary. 

[At this pownt in his report Mr. Charbonneau 
summarizes the discussion at private meetings 
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of the board, as well as the evidence given at 
the board’s public hearings.] 

The applicants claim that the company 
should be required to sign the proposed agree- 
ment, and claim that, according to the proof 
made, the salaries paid are inadequate. 

I am more or less told that the complaint 
about bad working conditions has been 
abandoned. As a matter of fact, it has not 
been proven that any such conditions existed, 
and it has, on the contrary, been shown that 
the employees were properly and decently 
treated. 

Some of the employees, Mr. Poitras stated, 
were at times accommodated when in need of 
money, and nothing was ever taken off the 
salary of employees working by the week for 
absence due to sickness. 

There only remains, therefore, the question 
of salary. 

Apparently, the company has been paying 
the chauffeurs on a weekly basis, because the 
chauffeurs themselves preferred this. Some 
surprise has been expressed at the statement 
that some chauffeurs received only $14 per 
week on the highway, but it is to be noted 
that they were allowed living expenses besides. 
In the case of chauffeurs working on the 
Toronto-Gananoque route, the additional 
amount for expenses was $7.50 per week, and 
besides they were getting free rooms. I believe 
that this expense money should be taken into 
account in the salary, because these people 
have to live at any event wherever they are. 

These, apparently, were the lowest rates, 
as some chauffeurs received as much as $24 
per week, and even $40 at times (Abraham 
Lelievre), others $25 (H. Clarke, Toronto). 

It is very hard to compare these salaries 
with others paid in similar lines. Hardly any 
proof has been made in this connection and I 
believe that the making of such proof would 
call for exorbitant expense. 


The applicants have called the Norman 
Transport, who are paying higher wages, but 
Mr. Emblem was careful to explain that he 
could not compare his line of business with 
that of the company. 

They also had the Martin’s Transport, oper- 
ating in the Province of Ontario, but the 
proof by this Company was not very conclu- 
sive, as this firm was unable to meet its 
obligations. 

It seems quite evident that some of the 
employees working for the company now were 
before or after they left the employ of the 
company in receipt of much lower wages. For 
instance: Antonia Cantera, previously earning, 
with his expenses, $21.50 per week, is now 
employed by the City of Verdun and earns 
$12.80 per week. Another witness, Jogues, 
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was previously employed in the taxi business 
and apparently earning very much less. 

Nevertheless, without expressing any opinion 
on the subject, because I do not believe it is 
necessary or even advisable, it would seem 
from my general knowledge of working condi- 
tions in other lines that the salaries paid to 
these responsible operators (as a highway 
truck driver certainly needs proper qualifica- 
tions) do not compare favourably with salaries 
fixed by certain Ordinances in other lines, as, 
for instance, the building trades, where an 
ordinary labourer has a right to 35 cents per 
hour. It is true that in that line the working 
hours are very unsteady and that for this 
reason a higher rate might have been fixed. 

I believe that it would be unfair and unjust, 
and unadvisable to oblige this Company 
amongst others to pay wages which the others 
are not paying. It would mean the ruin of 
this firm, which would be unable to meet the 
rates of competitors who are paying less. The 
matter should be dealt with for all transport 
Companies and uniform minimum rates 
enforced. 

This has been done in part in this Province 
and will be completed more extensively within 
a properly short period, and it is also about to 
be dealt with in the Province of Onttario. 

In the Province of Quebec, the Fair Wage 
Board, by its Ordinance No. 4, has already 
fixed for truck drivers as a fair wage a rate of 
25 cents per hour, and it is proved that the 
Company has heen paying at least that 
amount. 

Moreover, a special report has been made 
to the Government, and this report will prob- 
ably result in a special decree with respect to 
all truck drivers in this Province. 

There is no doubt that the Fair Wage 
Boards have made a much more extensive 
enquiry than the one presently made. They 
have properly studied the question from all 
angles and are certainly in a better position to 
establish a fair rate of salary. At any event, 
the salary fixed will be for every one and will 
not put a certain employer at an unfair 
disadvantage with respect to others; if, as a 
consequence of a higher salary, they cannot 
meet their obligations, they will have to 
increase their transportation rates. 

On the other hand, if special rates were 
inflicted upon one company only, it would 
mean bankruptcy for that company. 

I understand that if the employees were 
complaining of adverse working conditions with 
this very firm, it would be proper for such 
Board to recommend an arrangement, if 
possible, of any such abuses, but we are 
dealing now with salary conditions which are 
similar, apparently, all over the Province. 
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Without admitting all this, it appears that 
the applicants would have been more or less 
satisfied to comply with the rates that will 
probably be shortly put into effect, but they 
have contended that this would only apply to 
the Province of Quebec, and that they should 
be allowed to have their contract accepted 
in the Province of Ontario. 


First, I do not think that it would be fair 
and just to discriminate between the Ontario 
and Quebec employees and that the latter, 
who unquestionably form the largest number, 
would have reason to object to such treatment, 
and - this might result in most serious 
difficulties. 

Moreover, we are faced with practically the 
same situation for Ontario. There has been 
an extensive study of all matters relative to 
transportation by a Royal Commission, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Justice E. R. E. 
Chevrier. I have taken cognizance of the 
summary of this report, which deals with all 
matters relative to transportation, but also 
deals with the question of wages. It is most 
probable that this will result in the establish- 
ing of certain rates of wages just as in the 
Province of Quebec, and the result will be a 
fixed rate for every one, with no unfair 
advantages. 


With respect to garage employees, a decree 
has been, in fact, passed in the Province of 
Quebec, under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act. It is the Order-in-Council No. 764 | 
amended by Nos. 1014, 1980 and 2069. This 
determines the rates and all other working 
conditions. It is the expression of the agree- 
ment of all employers and employees and 
definitely settles the question with respect to 
garage employees. 

For the above reasons, I am of opinion that 
the Diamond Truck Company should not be 
requested to sign the proposed Agreement. 


(Sed.) N. Charbonneau, 
Commissioner. 
Montreat, March 20, 1939 


The Pennsylvania State Department of 
Labour and Industry has issued Bulletin No. 
45 in its research studies of the problems of 
women and minors in industry. The Bulletin 
is entitled “Earnings of Women Workers in 
Pennsylvania Manufacturing With Special 
Reference to the Clothing Industry.” As de- 
fined in the introductory paragraph, the pur- 
pose of the study is “to indicate the status 
of women workers in terms of actual earnings, 
and also in terms of the relationship of those 
earnings to an adequate living cost.” 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
JANUARY 1, 1939, TO MARCH 31, 1939 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some _ disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western proy- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period January 1, 1939, to March 
31, 1939. (An article covering the period 
October 1, 1988, to December 31, 1938, 
appeared in the Lasour Gazzerrn, January, 
1939, page 30.) 


Gas Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Early in 
October an application was received in the 
Department of Labour from certain employees 
of the Consumers’ Gas Company, of Toronto, 
being members of the National Union of 
Domestic and Industrial Gas Workers, for the 
establishment by the Minister of Labour of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, to deal with a dispute arising out of the 
employees’ request for a signed agreement 
providing increased wages and improved 
working conditions. The application stated 
that 910 employees were directly affected. 

The employing company challenged the 
application on the ground that it did not 
meet the requirements of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. Considerable 
correspondence followed, and, finally, as the 
result of a conference early in February 
between conciliation officers of the Department 
of Labour and officials of the company and 
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representatives of the employees the basic 
principles of an agreement were mutually 
accepted, certain minor details remaining to be 
worked out between the parties directly con- 
cerned. 


Coan Miners, BLAIRMoRE AND BELLEVUE, 
Auta—Following a unanimous report received 
in the Department of Labour on December 
18, 1938, from the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with a dispute relat- 
ing to wages and working conditions of the 
coal miners in the employ of nine coal 
producing companies in Southern Alberta and 
Southeastern British Columbia, members of 
the Western ‘Canada Bituminous’ Coal 
Operators’ Association, a strike occurred on 
January 16, 1939, of miners employed by two 
of these companies, namely, the West Cana- 
dian Collieries, operating mines at Blairmore 
and Bellevue, Alta., and the Mohawk Bitum- 
inous Mines, Limited, operating at Bellevue, 
Alta. Approximately 730 coal miners, mem- 
bers of Division 18, U.M.W.A., were involved. 

The contract miners at these properties 
desired to be paid on a tonnage basis instead 
of on a yardage basis as had formerly been 
the custom. Although the mine operators 
were agreeable to this change, a difference of 
opinion developed between the respective 
parties as to what rate on a tonnage basis 
would equate the existing yardage basis of 
payment. The miners were unwilling to 
continue work and permit the dispute to be 
adjusted through conciliation or by arbitration. 

A conciliation officer of the Department of 
Labour arrived in Calgary on January 17 and 
was in conference daily with the representa- 
tives of the miners and operators over a 
lengthy period for the purpose of finding a 
basis of settlement. On February 10 an agree- 
ment was finally consummated which was 
ratified by the miners on February 14, and the 
strike accordingly terminated. 


TELEGRAPH Mursspencers, Toronto, OntT.— 
A statement with respect to a dispute between 
the Canadian National Telegraphs and _ its 
messengers in the City of Toronto, members 
of Division No. 264, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, appeared at page 32 of 
the January, 1939, issue of the Lasour GAZzErre. 

Following further conferences between the 
parties, in which officers of the conciliation 
service of the Department of Labour par- 
ticipated, a settlement of this dispute was 
made early in the month of January and the 
application for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was accordingly withdrawn. 
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UNLICENSED PERSONNEL, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
Ramway Company, BritisH CoLUMBIA COASTAL 
SrrAMsuip Service—A statement appeared in 
the January, 1939, issue of the Lasour Gazerrs 
at page 32 concerning a dispute between the 
management of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and certain of its employees com- 
prising unlicensed personnel in the British 
Columbia Coastal Steamship Service. 

Negotiations between the parties concerned 
were still continuing at the end of March. 
It appeared, however, that an agreement 
would be consummated within a very short 
period. 


SLEEPING AND DINING Car SERVICES, CANADIAN 
NationaL Rarways (ONTARIO AND QUEBEC) .— 
On January 26, 1939, an application was 
received in the Department of Labour from 
sleeping car conductors and porters in the 
employ of the Canadian National Railways’ 
Sleeping and Dining Car Services, being mem- 
bers of the Canadian Brotherhrood of Railway 
Employees, for the establishment by the Min- 
ister of Labour of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute concern- 
ing an increase in hours of service on certain 
runs. The application stated that there were 
210 employees directly, and 400 indirectly, 
affected by the dispute. 

Officers of the conciliation service of the 
Department conferred with representatives of 
the respective parties, and at a joint conference 
on February 15 the way was paved for a direct 
settlement which was consummated directly 
thereafter. Consequently there was no neces- 
sity for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


TRUCKERS AND HeLpers, WINNIPEG, Man.— 
An application for the establishment by the 
Minister of Labour of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour on February 23, 1939, from 
the National Cartage and Storage, Limited, of 
Winnipeg, to deal with a dispute involving a 
change in hours and a reduction in wages of 
truck drivers. 

The application stated that from 28 to 40 
truckers, depending on the seasonal volume of 
business, were directly affected. The employees 
are members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees. 

Departmental conciliation officers visited 
Winnipeg early in March and conferred with 
representatives of the respective parties. They 
were successful in finding a basis of settlement 
which was mutually acceptable, thus rendering 
Board procedure unnecessary. 


STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, TORONTO, 
Ont.—Four steam and operating engineers 
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employed in the plant of Silverwood Dairies, 
Limited, Toronto, ceased work on March 2, 
due to the refusal of the management to 
concede to their request for a signed agreement 
and union recognition. 

At the request of representatives of the 
International Union of Operating Engineers 
for the assistance of this Department in effect- 
ing an adjustment of this dispute, an officer of 
the conciliation service discussed this matter 
on March 27 with the manager of the Toronto 
plant. The manager stated that the company 
had no objection to its employees being mem- 
bers of a union, but objected to signing a union 
agreement. The manager further advised that 
the positions held by the strikers were kept 
open for several days to give them an oppor- 
tunity during that period of returning to work, 
and upon their failing to do so the positions, 
through necessity, had been filled by others 
who at the time were holding steady positions 
with other firms. In view of these circum- 
stances the manager was emphatic in his stand 
that nothing could be done at this time towards 
the reinstatement of the former employees. 





Statistics of Electric Railways in Canada, 
1937 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued its annual report on Statistics 
of Electric Railways of Canada,* covering the 
year ending December 31, 1937. This report 
includes figures as to motor buses and trucks 
operated by electric railway companies. 

The mileage of track was reduced from 
1,800 in 1936 to 1,771 in 1937 but the number 
of buses was increased from 605 to 653. 

The number of passengers carried rose from 
614,890,897 in 1936 to 631,894,662 in 19387, a 
considerable increase over the figure for 1933 
which was 585,385,094. Gross earnings from 
operations were $42,991,444 and operating ex- 
penses were $29,545,641 leaving net operating 
revenues of $13,445,803. Total dividends were 
$2,693,287, while interest on funded debt 
totalled $7,602,512. The number of employees 
was 14,347 with total compensation of $19,- 
778,118. There were 6,824 motormen, con- 
ductors and conductor-motormen, their total 
earnings being $9,209,471. There were 680 
motor bus, coach and truck drivers whose 
earnings were $1,264,550. 

Accidents to employees were two fatal and 
249 non-fatal; to passengers none fatal, 1,566 
non-fatal; to other persons 43 fatal and 679 
non-fatal. 

Figures are given for each electric railway 
as to capital, receipts and expenditures, track- 
age, equipment, traffic, employees, accidents, 
etc. 

*Price 25 cents. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1939 


Fl [es following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for March, 1939, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of |Time logs in 


Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
TMarso1939. pre... 7 1.628 10, 293 
*Pebs 1939s tee. sees 8 2, 643 24,791 
Mar svl938) ses ceiss.is 14 2, 258 9,391 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
pe utes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involvin 
ess than six employees, are not included in the iblabed 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes i is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘minor disputes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


While the number of disputes was slightly 
lower in March than in February, the number 
of workers involved and the time loss were 
considerably less as a strike of 1,000 rubber 
factory workers at Kitchener, Ont., which 
commenced on February 8 and was not 
terminated until March 10, was the only 
dispute involving a large number of workers 
for a considerable time. In February strikes 
of coal miners at Blairmore, Alta., and 
Cumberland, B.C., also caused considerable 
time loss. In March, 1938, more than one-half 
the time loss resulted from two disputes 
involving textile factory workers at Cornwall, 
Ont., and Woodstock, Ont. 


Three disputes, involving 1,204 workers, 
were carried over from February and four 
disputes commenced during March. All seven 
disputes were terminated during the month, 
two resulting in favour of the employers 
concerned, one in favour of the workers 
involved, a compromise settlement being 
reached in one case and the results of three 
disputes being recorded as indefinite. At the 
end of the month, therefore, there were no 
active strikes or lockouts on record. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
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declared terminated. Information is available 
as to eight such disputes, namely: coastwise 
longshoremen, Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 
1936, several employers; beverage dispensers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one employer; 
dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 
19387, one employer; lithographers, London, 
Ont., August 31, 1938, one employer; bakers 
and helpers, Vancouver, B.C., November 11, 
1938, one employer; dressmakers, Montreal, 
P.Q., January 20, 1939, one employer; lime 
plant workers, Blubber Bay, BC., June 2, 
1938, one employer; and stationary engineers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 2, 1939, one employer, 
the last. two being added to the list this month. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employees being involved. 

A minor dispute involved fifteen ice cutters 
and haulers near Three Rivers, P.Q., in a 
stoppage about March 1. It was reported 
that as a result of storms it became necessary 
to go farther for the ice but the employer 
refused to pay more for hauling than the piece 
rate agreed upon for the shorter distance. 
As the operations were almost completed for 
the season the employer finished the work 
alone. 

A minor dispute involved thirty employees 
of a cotton textile factory in Montreal, P.Q., 
who ceased work for one hour on March 24 in 
protest against a reduction in piece rates of 
wages. It was alleged that the reduction was 
in violation of an order of the provincial 
Fair Wage Board. Work was resumed in about 
an hour as a result of conciliation by an officer 
of the provincial Fair Wage Board, the wages 
to remain unchanged from the rates in effect 
prior to the dispute. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to March 


Russer Factory Workers, KiTcHENER, ONT. 
—A settlement of this dispute, noted in the 
March issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, was 
reached on March 10, the union employees 
having voted to accept proposals which had 
been agreed upon at joint meetings of the 
management, the union representatives and 
conciliation officials of the Ontario Department 
of Labour. The agreements signed by the 
representatives of the United Rubber Workers 
of America and of the employers are summar- 
ized elsewhere in this issue. ‘They provide 
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for collective bargaining and the establishment 
of grievance committees, regulation of hours, 
pay for overtime, seniority rules, and for 
arbitration of the dispute as to the workers’ 
demand for an increase in wages of five cents 
per hour. Work was resumed in one factory 
on March 138 and in the other on March 14. 


Stee: Mit Workers (Bar Mm), SYDNEY, 
NS.—As noted in the Lasour Gazerre for 
March, -.work was resumed as a result of 
conciliation by the Deputy Minister of Labour 
for Nova Scotia. The demand of the workers 
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for an allowance per ton in addition to the 
hourly wages was rejected by the management 
of the company and the employees returned 
to work on March 7 and later applied to the 
Department of Labour for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. 

Lime Prant Workers, Biusper Bay, B.C.— 
Following the rejection of the proposals of a 
conciliation committee in February by the 
strikers, it was reported in March that 30 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1939* 


Number involved |'Time loss 


Industry, occupation ———— 
and locality Establish- 
ments Workers 


in man 
working 
days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to March, 1939 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 


Kitchener, \On tis) dea he 1, 000 


Metal Products— 
Steel mill workers (bar 
mill), Sydney, N.S..... 1 100 


Non-Metallic Minerals, etc.— 
Lime plant workers, Blub- 
ber Daye Be ta an 1 104 


8,000 |Commenced Feb. 8, 1939; for union agree- 
ment, increased wages, etc.; terminated 
March 10, 1939; conciliation (provincial); 
union agreement signed, wage increase to 
be arbitrated; indefinite. 


500 |Commenced Feb. 23, 1939; for tonnage bonus 
for certain workers; terminated March 6, 
19389; conciliation (provincial); indefinite. 


800 |Commenced June 2, 1938; re application of 
conciliation board (provincial) award as to 
reinstatement of certain workers and as to 
union recognition; lapsed by March 31, 1939; 
in favour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during March, 1939 


Minine, Erc.— 
Coal miners, Minto, N.B... 1 300 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing factory workers 
(dressmakers), Mon- 
treal, P 


Hat factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q 3480.5 0) 1 78 


TRADE— 
Stationary engineers (dairy), 
Toronto, Outi. o,f 1 4 


300 |Commenced March 4, against discharge of 
workers; terminated March 4; conciliation 
(provincial); indefinite. 


189 |Commenced March 6; against alleged reduc- 
tion in piece rates, dismissa] of union 
workers and against working overtime; 
terminated March 10; negotiations; piece 
rates to be settled by joint committee; 
compromise. 


468 |Commenced March 10; for union agreement 
with increased wages and 44-hour week; 
terminated March 16; conciliation (provin- . 
cial); in favour of workers. 


36 {Commenced March 2; for union agreement 
and increased wages; employment condi- 
tions no longer affected by March {1; 
replacement; in favour of employer. 


ot 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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out of 104 on strike had secured work with 
other employers, leaving 74 still involved. 
As the strikers have to a considerable extent 
been replaced from time to time since the 
strike began on June 2, 1988, the dispute is 
recorded as having lapsed by the end of 
March and is included in the list above of 
disputes not called off by the union concerned 
although employment conditions are no longer 
affected. 


Disputes Commencing During March 


Coat Miners, Minto, N.B—Miners in one 
colliery ceased work on March 4 in protest 
against the discharge of two miners for an 
alleged ‘breach of mine regulations in neglect- 
ing to notify the foreman of their departure 
from the mine before the end of the shift on 
the previous day when mining operations 
ceased due to a power breakdown. Following 
conciliation by a provincial government official 
work was resumed on March 6, the next 
working day, pending investigation of the cases 
of the discharged employees by a committee 
composed of a representative of the miners, 
the mine manager and a provincial official. 


CirotHiInc Factory Workers  (Drsss- 
MAKERS), MontreaLt, P.Q—Dresscutters and 
dressmakers, members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, in one 
establishment ceased work on March 4 against 
new piece rates of wages, alleged to involve 
reductions, against discharge of union em- 
ployees and against working overtime. The 
employer stated that the piece rates were re- 
duced following a change in production in- 
volving simpler operations and that earnings 
were increased since the change and that 
overtime was worked at the employees’ re- 
quest. Work was resumed on March 10 follow- 


ing negotiations. It was agreed that the union 
agreement would be observed by both parties, 
piece rates to be fixed by a joint committee, 
and that all workers would be reinstated. 


Hat Factory Workers, MontreaL, P.Q— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on March 10, when their demands for a union 
agreement providing for increased wages and 
a forty-four hour week were refused. As a 
result of conciliation by an official of the 
provincial Department of Labour a settle- 
ment was reached on March 16. It was re- 
ported that a preliminary agreement between 
the company and the United Hatters, Cap & 
Millinery Workers’ International Union was 
signed establishing the forty-four hour week 
and providing that the wage scale and other 
working conditions would be settled by a joint 
committee representing both parties to the 
dispute with a provincial conciliation officer as 
chairman. 


STATIONARY ENGINEERS (Darry), Toronto, 
Ont.—A number of employees of a dairy com- 
pany ceased work on March 2 when their de- 
mand for increased wages and an agreement 
with the International Union of Operating En- 
gineers was refused. Reinstatement of an en- 
gineer recently dismissed was also requested 
by the union. Toward the end of the month 
the union requested the representative of the 
federal Department of Labour in Toronto to 
bring about a settlement of the dispute. The 
manager of the dairy stated that the strikers 
had been replaced a few days after the com- 
mencement of the strike and could not be 
reinstated. Employment conditions being no 
longer affected the dispute is recorded as 
having lapsed during March and is included 
in the list above of disputes not called off 
by the union concerned although working 
eonditions are no longer affected. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazerte from month to 
month bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1939, issue, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1988. The latter included a table summarizing 
the principal statistics as to strikes and lock- 
outs since 1919 in the several countries for 
which such figures are available. Many coun- 
tries publish these statistics only once each 
year, the figures being issued in some cases 
after an interval of as much as two years, and 
for such countries the figures are not for 
relatively recent dates. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this monthly article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 


ment publications of the various countries con- 
cerned. Information as to particular disputes 
is obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports which at times are uncertain and in- 
complete. 

Great Britain 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details in regard to the 
more important ones. These details which are 
published after investigation, do not always 
agree with the information given earlier in 
the press. 

The number of strikes which began during 
February was 68 and 9 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
77 during the month, involving 28,400 work- 
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ers with a resultant time loss of 116,000 man 
working days. 

Of the 68 disputes which began during Febru- 
ary, six arose out of demands for increases in 
wages, six out of proposed wage decreases 
and 13 were over other wage questions; 23 
were over questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons, 10 over 
questions of working conditions and 10 arose 
over questions of trade union principle. 

Final settlements reached during February 
numbered 56. Of these, 14 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 27 were settled in 


favour of the employers and 15 resulted in 


compromises. In the case of five other dis- 
putes work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike which involved the largest num- 
ber of workers during February was that of 
employees in an aeroplane and motor engine 
factory at Coventry, which began on January 
31. (Lasour GazeTTeE, March, 1989, page 
285). The strike was in protest against the 
employment of juveniles on work claimed by 
adults. Work was resumed on February 2 
on conditions existing prior to the stoppage. 
Revised figures show that there were 3,780 
workers directly involved and 199 indirectly 
affected. 

On February 21 at Sunderland in Durham, 
2,149 colliery workers ceased work, objecting 
to stonemen assisting cuttermen when cutter- 
men’s assistants were absent; 308 workers 
were indirectly affected. Work was resumed 
the next day when it was agreed to appoint 
certain stonemen to form a class of stone- 
men-cuttermen. 

On February 20, 2,000 workers at a colliery 
at Worsley, Lancashire, ceased work as a 
result of grievances in regard to working con- 
ditions. Two days later they resumed work 
after some of their grievances had been 
adjusted and negotiations in regard to the 
others were to be continued. 

The introduction of a new system of pay- 
ment at a colliery near Dover led to a strike of 
908 workers and indirectly affected 703 others. 
After one day the workers accepted the new 
system. 

Employment of two non-unionists, alleged to 
be unskilled, as fitters, led to a strike of 800 
workers in an aircraft factory at Yorkshire, on 
February 15. Work was resumed on Febru- 
ary 22, pending negotiations. 

The strike of officers, crews and _ shore 
staffs of fishing trawlers at various ports on 
the Firth of Forth (Lasour Gazerte, March, 
1939, page 285) which had been in progress 
since January 4 was settled at the end of 
February, when a new bonus system was con- 
ceded. 

At Chorley, Lancashire, the dismissal of 
certain shop stewards led to a strike of elec- 
tricians in construction work on February 10. 
By February 18, the strikers numbered 500. 
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Work was resumed on February 23, on the ad- 
vice of union officials, following assurance that 
the position of the stewards would be dis- 
cussed. 
Belgium 

The monthly labour review of Belgium re- 
ports seven strikes as having begun during 
January. All but one, which was settled in 
favour of the workers after half a day, were 
unterminated at the end of the month. The 
number of workers involved in these strikes 
was 295 and the resultant time loss was 2,733 
man working days. One strike was against a 
reduction in wages, while the remainder arose 
out of demands for increases in wage rates. 


New Zealand 

The Dominion of New Zealand has recently 
published statistics of industrial disputes 
during 1938. During the year there were 
72 disputes which affected 103 firms. The 
number of workers involved in these disputes 
was 11,388 and the resultant time loss was 
35,456 man working days. The estimated loss 
in wages was approximately £42,104. - 

Twenty strikes in coal mining involved 4,367 
workers or 38-3 per cent of the total number 
involved in all strikes; in the meat freezing 
industry there were 11 strikes which involved 
2,980 workers, 25-3 per cent of the total; 
shipping and cargo working accounted for 17 
strikes which involved 1,643 workers, 14-4 per 
cent of the total; and 11 strikes in the chemical, 
clay working, glass and allied industries in- 
volved 1,189 workers or 10°4 per cent of the 
total. 

In 1937 there were 52 disputes which in- 
volved 11,411 workers with a resultant time 
loss of 29,916 man working days. 


United States 

Preliminary estimates of strikes in January, 
1939, which as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered information 
from newspaper and other sources and are 
subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received” show 170 strikes as beginning 
during the month, which with 100 unterminated 
at the end of December, made a total of 270 
in progress during the month. The number 
of workers involved in these disputes was 
75,000 with a resultant time loss of 640,000 man 
working days. The comparable figures for the 
previous month, which have been partially 
revised but are not final, show that there were 
249 strikes in progress, involving about 51,000 
workers with a resultant time loss of 475,000 
man working days. 

The contract between the United Mine 
Workers of America and the operators of 
bituminous coal mines in the Appalachian coal 
fields expired on March 31. Negotiations 
were carried on during March in which the 
workers demanded increases of 50 cents per 
day in wages, a 30 hour week, a guarantee of 
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200 working days per year, and two weeks 
vacation with pay. The operators offered a 
contract similar to that in effect prior to 
March 31, 1937, which would have involved 
a reduction of 50 cents per day in wages and 
continuance of the 35 hour week. About the 
middle of the month the union offered to 
contiue work under the terms of the expiring 
agreement until such time as the new agree- 
ment should be signed but the operators re- 
fused this offer. Negotiations continued 
throughout the month but no agreement was 


reached. On April 3, the first working day 
of the month, miners estimated to number 
340,000 ceased work. On April 5 it was re- 
ported in the press that the workers’ repre- 
sentatives had offered to renew the old agree- 
ment for two years with the elimination of 
the penalty clause against certain strikes. 
No settlement has been noted. 

In Alabama about 20,000 members of the 
United Mine Workers of America also ceased 
work when their agreement expired at the 
end of March. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of five cases 

settled recently by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were 
given in the Lasour Gazerte, December 1938, 
page 1346, and in previous issues. 

The issue of August 1930, contained a 
general summary of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the period from January 1, 
1928, to December 31, 1929; and a similar 
summary of proceedings from September 1, 
1925 (the date of the inception of the Board), 
to December 31, 1927, appeared in the issue 
of October, 1928, page 1060. The text of the 
memorandum of the agreement made between 
the railways and the employees concerned for 
the establishment of the Board, was given 
in these summaries. 

The Canadian National Railways Employ- 
ees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was estab- 
lished for the purpose of disposing of out- 
standing grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application or 
interpretation of the schedule of working 
conditions for “clerks and other classes of 
employees herein named,” which are not 
adjusted between the officers of the railway 
and the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to reappointment. 
The Board is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four mem- 
bers selected by the representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made, in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board, for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. The ruling of the arbitrator becomes 
the decision of the Board. 


Case No. 201.—Operating Department, At- 
lantic Region—This case concerned the claim 
of a freight clerk at the Moncton freight 
office regarding a difference in rate of pay. 





The clerk in question was required to assist 
at billing for a number of hours each day 
without any change in his rate of pay. The 
employees contended that the clerk should 
have been paid at the biller’s rate of $126 
per month, such rate to be retroactive to the 
date that clerk’s grievance was submitted in 
writing to the superintendent. The railways 
did not consider that “work of two or three 
hours per day assisting what might be regard- 
ed as the assistant biller, and so classified on 
the payroll, should be paid at a higher rate 
than the employees’ regular rate,’ and there- 
fore requested that the claim be declined. 
Both parties appeared before the Board and 
gave oral evidence of their respective conten- 
tions, The Board denied the claim of the 
employees. 


Case No. 202.—Operating Department, At- 
lantic Region—In this case, which closely 
paralleled the preceding case, the Board denied 
the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 203.—Operating Department, At- 
lantic Region—This dispute arose as a result 
of the removal of a shed foreman at Moncton, 
NB. from his position on account of allegedly 
unsatisfactory performance. 

The employees contended that the shed 
foreman was improperly displaced due to 
the fact that such disciplinary action was 
taken against him without first being accorded 
a proper investigation under the provisions 
of the schedule, and therefore the employees 
maintained that the claimant should be 
restored to his former position of shed fore- 
man. The employees further contended that, 
as there was no reduction in staff at Moncton 
and as the shed foreman was not displaced by 
a senior employee, he did not have any right 
under the schedule to exercise his seniority 
to the position of baggagemaster at Amherst, 
NS. 

The railways contended that owing to the 
high cost of handling freight at Moncton, 
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it had been intimated to the shed foreman on 
a number of occasions that unless an improve- 
ment took place a change would be necessary. 
After an investigation it was reported that 
“the men are as good as anywhere on the 
system but that lack of leadership in the 
person of the foreman resulted in Moncton 
costs being too high.” The railways also 
maintained that the principle of a demoted 
employee displacing a junior employee in his 
group in the same way as if he was laid off, 
had always been recognized. 

Both parties to the dispute appeared before 
the Board and gave oral evidence. The 
Board decided that in view of the extenuat- 
ing circumstances of the case, the claimant 
“should be returned to his former position of 
baggagemaster at Moncton; that the present 
occupant of the baggagemaster’s position at 
Moncton be transferred back to his former 
position in the freight office at Moncton, and 
that employees who were displaced at Amherst 
as a result of the claimant being permitted 
to exercise seniority at that position shall be 
returned to their respective positions which 
they held prior to the claimant going to 
Amherst.” 

Case No. 204.—Operating Department, Cen- 
tral Region—In this case, the freight office 
employees at Bonaventure Station, Mont- 
real, claimed payment of the schedule rate 
($131 per month) for an employee assigned 
to the position of special collector effective 
December 16, 1938. The position was bul- 
letined on November 17, 1988, at a rate of 
$116 per month. The employees contended 
that the management had violated the schedule 
“by arbitrarily reducing the rate of this posi- 
tion from $131 to $116 per month, and that 
the occupant of this position should be paid 
the scheduled rate of $131 per month, retro- 
active to December 16, 1938.” 

In their contention, the railways referred 
to a change which had been made in the 
method of collecting freight revenues at Mont- 
real, resulting in the majority of accounts 
being forwarded by mail. For this work, one 
collector rated at $131 per month and four 
collectors at $120 per month were assigned 
to handle the collection work in the freight 
office. The subsequent reclassification and re- 
rating of these five positions resulted in the 
submission of the case to the Board of 
Adjustment No. 2, the case being heard on 
February 28, 1931. The Board denied the 
claim of the employees on that occasion and 
recommended that an offer made by the 
company should be accepted. The offer was 
not accepted by the representatives of the 
employees. The railways therefore considered 
that as the recommendation of the Board on 
that occasion had been carried out, there was 
no justification for the claim for the rate of 
$131 per month on the position in question. 
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Both parties appeared before the Board 
and gave oral evidence in support of their 
contentions, and the Board expressed the 
opinion that “no conclusive evidence was sub- 
mitted that an agreement had been made 
between the company and the employees’ 
representative that when the two collectors’ 
positions rated in the schedule at $131 be- 
came vacant, the rate thereafter would be 
$116 per month.” The Board also stated 
that it was not within its purview to change 
schedule rates of pay. 

The Board’s decision sustained the claim 
of the employees. 


Case No. 205.—Operating Department, At- 
lantic Region—-When the position of staff 
and record clerk in the superintendent’s office, 
Halifax, was bulletined, the second assistant 
export clerk, port agent’s office, with seniority 
dating from August 4, 1914, became an 
applicant for the position. On the expiration 
of the bulletin, the position was awarded to 
a lady-member of the assistant superinten- 
dent’s staff at Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 

The employees contended that the success- 
ful candidate for the position was not an 
employee within the meaning of the schedule, 
and she therefore held no seniority under the 
schedule and was not entitled to the posi- 
tion. It was pointed out by the ‘employees 
that the bulletin calling for applications stated 
that the successful applicant would have to 
be proficient in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
The employees protested the action of the 
superintendent in demanding this qualifica- 
tion for a number of reasons. 

The railways contended that the assistant 
export clerk’s application for a transfer from 
the port agent’s office to the superintendent’s 
office did not constitute an application for 
the position of staff and record clerk when it 
was bulletined, and that the claimant did not 
make application for the position in the pre- 
scribed manner. The railways pointed out that 
the successful applicant had previously exer- 
cised seniority from the position at Bridge- 
water to other schedule positions and that 
her name appeared on the 1938 seniority list. 
On account of reductions in staff, it was 
stated that the position of staff and record 
clerk was not a full time one, and it was 
desirable that the person holding this position 
should have a knowledge of stenography in 
order to perform other duties in the super- 
intendent’s office. The railways maintained 
that the requirement of stenography was not 
an unreasonable qualification to include in the 
bulletin. 


Representatives of the parties to the dispute 
appeared before the Board and submitted oral 
evidence in support of their contentions. The 
Board’s decision sustained the claim of the 
employees. 
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ANALYSIS OF MATERIAL AID STATISTICS FOR 1938 


EVISED figures now available from the 

National Registration of persons on Aid 
to which the Government of the Dominion 
contributes show that in the final month of 
last year the aggregate number of persons re- 
ceiving either Urban or Agricultural Aid was 
896,477, compared with 956,924 in December, 
1937, and 1,115,309 in December, 1936. In this 
comparison the decreases to December, 1988, 
from the two preceding Decembers were 6:3 
from 1937 and 19-6 from 1936. 


Numbers on Urban Aid (including fully 
employable, partially employable, unemploy- 
able and non-worker type dependents) stood 
at 604,666 in December, 19388, which was an 
increase of 4:2 per cent from the figure of 
580,341 in December, 1937, but was lower by 
24-9 per cent than the 805,357 in December, 
1936. 


Persons on Agricultural Aid (farmers and 
their families) numbered 291,811 in December, 
1988, a substantial decrease from the 376,583 
in December, 1937, and a reduction, though 
of smaller proportions, from 309,952 in Decem- 
ber, 1986. Thus numbers on Agricultural Aid 
in December, 1988, were less by 22-5 per cent 
than in December, 1937, and by 5:9 per cent 
than in December, 1936. 

Fully employable (but unemployed) persons 
among those on Urban Aid numbered 162,331 
in December, 1938, an increase of 5:5 per cent 
compared with the 153,918 in December, 1937, 
but a decrease of 31-7 per cent from the 
December, 1936, total, which was 237,694. 


Explanatory Notes re Tabular Statistics 


The tables which follow provide a resumé 
of numbers of persons on Material Aid 
throughout Canada in the year 1988, as derived 
from the National Registration, with some 
comparisons with figures pertaining to the year 
1987. Material Aid refers only to direct relief, 
so that in the sense here used the term does 
not include persons being provided with work 
on relief projects paid for at wages, even 
though such work was undertaken to alleviate 
unemployment. Material Aid is divided into 
Urban Aid and Agricultural Aid. Agricultural 
Aid refers to assistance given to resident farm 
operators and their dependents for human sub- 
sistence, where such farmers would normally 
derive their livelihood from the land which 
they occupy. Urban Aid refers to all persons 
other than farm operators and their depen- 
dents, and thus includes the unemployed and 
unemployable persons. “Head of Family” is 
used to designate a person who is socially re- 
sponsible for the support of one or more de- 


pendents. An “Individual Person” is one who 
is neither a dependent of a head of family nor 
has any one dependent upon himself. The 
term “wife” refers to the member of a family 
unit who performs the housekeeping duties 
and “wives” are a sub-classification of depen- 
dents. “Dependents” are all who look to the 
head of a family for their support and, thus, 
“dependents” include some adult employable 
persons still living under the parental roof. 

Subsequent to April 1, 1937, the Province 
of New Brunswick had substituted a works 
program for Material Aid, and consequently 
that province does not contribute to the Regis- 
tration totals on Material Aid as shown in 
these tables, for the months after the date men- 
tioned. Moreover, in the case of all provinces 
the present figures include only persons receiv- 
ing Aid to which the Government of the Do- 
minion contributed financially. 

The tables in Group A—Numbers of Persons 
on Material Aid—relate to the main outlines 
of the problem. Table I shows a monthly 
average of 870,103 persons on Material Aid 
across Canada in 1938, of whom 64:1 per cent 
were on Urban and 35-9 per cent on Agricul- 
tural Aid; the comparable monthly average 
for 1937 was 965,907, of whom 68:3 per cent 
were on Urban and 31-7 per cent on Agricul- 
tural Aid. Table II shows the percentage dis- 
tribution by provinces of the average monthly 
number on Urban Aid, the average monthly 
number on Agriculture Aid, and the average 
monthly number on Material Aid (i.e., Urban 
and Agricultural Aid combined) in the years 
1938 and 1937. Table III gives an analysis of the 
Dominion totals for the month of December, 
1938, showing a distribution by provinces and 
by the main domestic classifications. It may 
be noted that within each class of Aid, i.e., 
Urban and Agricultural, the numerical re- 
lationship of the number of dependents to the 
number of heads of families remains virtually 
constant month after month. Table IV separates 
each of the groups “Heads of Families” and 
“Individual Persons” on Urban Aid in De- 
cember, 1938, into Fully Employable, Par- 
tially Employable and Unemployable. While 
the percentage division of heads of families 
and individuals varies materially from month 
to month when the volume of employment is 
fluctuating, due to the absorption of fully em- 
ployable persons into employment, or due to 
the reverse process, a comparison of the De- 
cembers in 1938 and 1937 in the case of family 
heads and individuals from this point of view 
does not show any major relative change: 
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Heads of Families Individual Persons 
Parti- Parti- 

Fully ally Unem- Fully ally Unem- 

Total Employ- Employ- ploy- Total Employ- Employ- ploy- 

able able able able able able 

%o J To Jo % Jo 
December, 1938 132,482 80-0 11-2 8-8 45,804 53-0 25-1 21-9 
December, 1937 127,310 78:4 13°3 8°3 41,381 52°5 24°7 19-8 


Table V provides a classification of dependents 
of heads of families on Urban Aid in Decem- 
ber, 1938, from the viewpoint of employ- 
ability and non-employability. 

The tables in Group B—Fully Employable 
Persons on Urban Aid—relate to those persons 


who are reported by the local authorities . 


issuing Aid as fully employable, that is to say, 
to the unemployed on Aid. The separation on 
degree of employability is made in respect of 
persons in receipt of Urban Aid only, as resi- 
dent farm operators and their dependents on 
Agricultural Aid are not seeking industrial 
employment, and are the victims of distress 
due to climatic or other conditions quite apart 
from unemployment or unemployability. For 
the purposes of this employability classification 
the following domestic categories are con- 
sidered as available for employment, if re- 
ported fully employable by local authorities: 
heads of families, individual persons and de- 
pendents (other than wives) 16 years of age 
and over. Table VI shows that in 1988 the 
average monthly numbers of fully employable 
persons unemployed on Aid throughout Can- 
ada were 148,289, of whom 119,858 were males 


and 28,931 were females; in 1937 the monthly 
average total was 187,203, of whom 148,413 
were males and 38,790 were females. Table VII 
shows the distribution by provinces in Decem- 
ber, 19388. Table VIII shows a separation of fully 
employable persons on Aid in September, 1938, 
by age groups, with a comparison for Septem- 
ber, 1937, September in both instances being 
the month when the re-registration was taken. 
Table LX shows a separation of the fully em- 
ployable persons by occupational groups in 
September, 1938. Table X makes comparison 
of the distribution of fully employable persons 
by industry of last normal employment in 
December, 1938 and 1987. 


Group C—Persons on Aid in Cities—con- 
sisting only of Table XI, shows total numbers 
of persons (of all domestic categories) and 
total numbers of fully employable persons 
only, on Aid in cities of over 25,000 population 
in December, 1938, with averages for the years 
1938 and 1937. The columns “Fully Employ- 
able Persons Only” thus represent, in each 
respective column, a portion of the persons 
shown under “Total Persons on Aid.” 


GROUP A. 


NUMBERS OF PERSONS ON MATERIAL AID 


TABLE I.—DOMINION TOTALS OF PERSONS ON MATERIAL AID, BY MONTHS, 1938 AND 1937 
SHOWING SEPARATION BY URBAN AID AND AGRICULTURAL AID 








Numbers 
on Urban 
Aid 

PANUAL Y cec32 betwee id on PN 8 Ne ter te barecec EA Anse Tea 631,974 
NEDIUALY: ore ous cele GER acl eer 654,529 
March. tisk 00k. Pek 4s i ieee Ny ese Re, ae 652,690 
ADT hs aps AER cca: cok Sienepict dace recta cartel asta rs ate 632,294 
RE) ge IN oe A BL all ee ear a 575,960 
TraT ee ROR 2 eae he Ne 0 fg A ee aye eacie  Soa 520, 880 
FE eer en dicke yeaa are eters OMT aM a ate 497,127 
AUR USGE c dE TS es RE ae a 471,099 
Septem ber iit helo | OR a Se eva 444,732 
OGTODER TINS oa nce oes SO CeO ee 473 , 262 
November itive. oceanic ae. See ee eae 534,893 
December... his) Vaca eee ee eeeds eee er ee 604, 666 
Monthly average caso eebociaibe c 557, 842 




















1938 1937 

Numbers | Totals on Numbers | Numbers | Totals on 

on Agricul-} Material on Urban | on Agricul-}| Material 

tural Aid Aid Aid tural Aid Aid 
383,191 | 1,015,165 858,456 319,775 1,178,231 
389,419 1,043,948 879, 283 328,176 1,207,459 
392,036 | 1,044,726 878, 143 330, 759 1,208, 902 
391,928 1,024, 222 833, 800 325, 867 1, 159, 667 
380, 492 956,452 737, 748 300, 152 1,037,900 
363, 687 884, 567 636, 290 264,495 900, 785 
339,429 836, 556 563, 899 229,372 793,271 
286,536 757, 635 511,390 232,844 744, 234 
108, 872 553, 604 455,839 269,076 724. 915 
167,795 641,057 470,811 331,235 802,046 
251,936 786, 829 513,475 363,073 876,548 
291,811 896,477 580,341 376,583 956, 924 
312,261 870, 103 659, 956 305,951 965,907 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY PROVINCES OF 1938 AND 19837 MONTHLY AVERAGE 
NUMBERS ON URBAN AID, ON AGRICULTURAL AID, AND ON MATERIAL AID 


Percentage Distribution of Percentage Distribution of 
Monthly Average, 1938 Monthly Average, 1937 
On On On On On On 
Urban /|Agricultural] Material Urban ‘|Agricultural] Material 
Aid Aid Aid Aid Aid Aid 
Dominion (monthly average).............0066: 557, 824 312,261 870, 103 659, 956 305, 951 965,907 
| % % % % % % 
iarincemMdwand Lslandecsatedes eis pciacs ae aee a 0-4 0-1 0-3 0:3 0-1 0-2 
IOV a SCOUlanaee cate cere bia ae ee ae eae te 1:5 — 1-0 1-7 _ 1-2 
MING WIS UNS WACK <oaysmiuhive eles dc qerayae aeioore oek o registration 0-3 — 0-2 
QUE DEG Uren lee cole te aean gas SERN Rie eae 23-4 1-4 15-5 32-4 8-4 24-8 
COMGATIONL Ween ROr © cle cena ei ts aoa sal sen sae 38-7 2°5 25-7 | 34-2 5-2 25-0 
IMIGTERT TC] DYENE AGS 5 Abin, ASSO Maer Ole Ge cot bisiia Sar 2 8°5 0-7 5-7 8-6 3°4 6-9 
Aska CH Wenn ce he. soe erie hee s cael Make oa wae 12-1 86-4 38:7 8-1 71-1 28-1 
vN WeXeNCUEN hy DUE Sy MR Sacra su eee Meni ania Re nrinetg 6-6 6-6 6-6 6-2 9-2 7:2 
BEitislng Co Wai ayer yacraoevayevevsecn tere mopeventavararcrareeiors 8-8 2-3 6-5 8+2 2-6 6-4 
Poca eee yaaa tanec cee s 100 100 100 100 100 100 





*New Brunswick was distributing Material Aid only in January, February and March, 1937. 


TABLE IJI.—ANALYSIS OF TOTALS ON MATERIAL AID IN DECEMBER, 1938, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION 
BY DOMESTIC STATUS, AND BY PROVINCES 























Dependents of heads Percentage 
Heads of | Individual of families distribu- 
families persons, | tion of 
Wives Others Dominion 
totals 
Prince Epwarp Istanp— 
HIRD AM Mey ee et cid oa vis steel eieabs og vlc ns 545 174 366 1, 620 0-5 
MO CICULUUT AMON see ays bis Sisiaiaiiseide Aaflem ose heels 49 2 42 204 0-1 
DOta learn sence et et ee eee ee 594 eG 408 1, 824 0-3 
Nova Scorr— 
Uli) ofr aR aa el, PONS OS RR RS Re! Ya 2,218 455 1,938 6, 167 1-8 
NOTICULEUTOUNE Ns cece setae ce es _ — _ = _ 
RO tallls jovaels a eee ees sco als, HN Nee eos 2,218 455 1,938 6,167 10,778 1-2 
INWa SR UNG WICK. ls. cole comets hscoioustl neater tates No registration 
QuUEBEC— 
IBS OFSH Tes ER AG Seer lee en areas Ae I 26,969 6,044 22,963 78, 187 134, 163 22-2 
Ne TICUNLUTAL eae etka cis MERE ae, suk Leslee ene ls 848 95 694 3,138 5,375 1-8 
FBOtALR Re rra ne siees toa otic cert tite 27,817 6,189 23,657 81, 925 139,538 15-6 
OnTARIO— 
TODS Stave, «SAR a TOG Siete Conde Tet ae ReneS a Re 55,341 15,628 44,730 126,919 242,618 40-1 
PA OPI CHLLIEA Meer (vitamins cateltwacs a apetecs ita siatets 1,946 ORS 1,790 7,451 11,468 3°9 
Rota eet. aks here tanion, writen: 57, 287 15,909 46,520 134,370 254,086 28-3 
Maniropa— 
LOD) OC Ne Gores ait os pars aan ry BS) ev Ae See RC sip les 5,229 9,639 24,395 50,375 8-3 
PN OTIC UNCUT Meme sire balay Secs slept oh cla sy cnahey> 518 30 474 1, 893 2,915 1-0 
shotalegas: cer create oie. eee nie 11,6380 5,259 10,113 26,288 53,290 6-0 
SASKATCHEWAN— 
WESC oye aN Rik at oe SE eta Ak Sy en Ue DA, 15,600 GAL 12,574 38,533 71,484 11-8 
Aoricul tuna estat ied. Sete aiysicns Same eee oe 50, 203 5,785 45,930 149, 860 251,778 86-3 
FRO CEER 1 Sats SRR Stet raced ee 65, 803 10,562 58,504 188,393 323,262 36-1 
ALBERTA— 
Ufo] ay) WRENN ees GERROIERE BIS ci ja0 oa ERRORS CSE Nee Cae 7,700 4,398 6,439 17,043 35,580 5-9 
NOTICULEUT ALA oe che dreccle gptete a ahaic ote ee ee ORO 381 2,083 7,416 12,155 4-2 
Ota) o's cp ote ee on eae 9,975 4,779 8,522 24,459 47,735 5-3 
BritisH CoLuMBIA— 
Wiban. ese .c on eee eee ea aoe eee ttees 12,997 9,099 11,331 23,536 56,963 9-4 
ADTICULLULAl Mere: More Tenet en eee 1,665 341 1,582 4,235 7,823 2-7 
Totals. UA ee ae Met eee CE NN 14, 662 9,440 12,9138 QE aL 64,786 7-2 
DomINIOoON— 
UB's oye! TNS Meme tia Oe CPR ma heen aes 132, 482 45, 804 109, 980 316,400 604, 666 100 
AGTIGUIGUTALN | crc nien are eee heehee ene 57,504 6,915 52,595 174, 797 291,811 100 
HOTA Rea etek s sca nee eek: 189,986 52,719 162,575 491,197 896,477 100 
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TABLE IV.—ANALYSIS OF HEADS OF FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS ON URBAN AID IN DECEMBER, 
1938, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY REPORTED DEGREE OF EMPLOYABILITY 





Heads of Families Individual Persons 
Province Fully Partially U Fully Partially U 
employ- | employ- Lebecid Total employ- | employ- — Total 

able able ployable able able ployable 
Prince Edward Island......... 374 60 111 545 51 1 110 174 
INGWamCOblaage: omic clare 2,096 101 2 2,218 | 379 66 10 455 

New Brunswick............... No registration 

Quebec be hey ewe uan apis 24, 200 2,145 624 26,969 4,895 913 236 6,044 
Ombariog (hu Wen aetna 42,674 6,185 6,482 55,341 7,311 By 4,545 15, 628 
IN ATT LODE ahioie ite MD 9,555 1,280 277 11,112 2,780 2,154 295 5,229 
Saskatchewan. 070. ee eo 11,249 PE. 2,174 15, 600 1,672 1,389 1,716 4,777 
NG sy gi Es ROE, REE MU RAIN IDOE fps 5, 768 1,173 759 7,700 2,278 1,046 1,074 4,398 
British Columbia. 2. 0a.ha.). 10,119 1,713 1,165 12,997 4,934 2,128 2,037 9,099 
Dominione, & fas: 106, 035 14, 834 11, 613 132,482 24,300 11,481 10, 023 45,804 


TABLE V.—ANALYSIS OF DEPENDENTS OF HEADS OF FAMILIES ON URBAN AID IN DECEMBER, 
1938, SHOWING CATEGORIES IN RELATION TO POSSIBILITY OF EMPLOYMENT 


Fully Employable Partially 


Employable Non-worker Type Dependents 
Dependents Devandeas 
; Dependents 
Province Not Children (other than 
Previously | previously | Previously ad Be wives) of 
gainfully gainfully gainfully Wives 1 a ae non-worker Total 
employed | employed | employed ver type, 
16 years 
and over 

Prince Edward Island............. 140 140 2, 366 1,219 119 1,986 
INOVA SCOL Ap resets Uncle tejes wee 168 532 7 1,938 5,069 391 8,105 
New (Brunswacieia is .: ch) eibieiar No registration 
QUSHee 23 i: Maeva ane ies ade 4,018 5,946 315 22,963 64, 604 3,304 101,150 
ONGATIO Nes: Ne err in inci eae 3,697 7,950 153 44,730 107,597 Gaze 171,649 
Manitoba sth MeyAc ese 2. sit, vee ete eh 997 1,162 97 9,639 20,081 2,058 34, 034 
Saskatehewa wwe cs iemoverteavees 913 2,815 34 12,574 31,396 3,310 51,107 
AUC RG Me ace Aes Se aelire Byaistemneyet oie 373 906 22 6,439 14,176 1,566 23, 482 
British Columbian.) sch. see 386 1,853 21 12331 19,300 1,976 34, 867 

Wominion vious wseuteen 10, 692 21,304 651 109, 980 263,442 20,311 426,380 

GROUP B. 


FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID 
TABLE VI—DOMINION TOTALS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID, BY MONTHS, 
1988 AND 1937 


1938 1937 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
PATTALY oe Lae le pees es RAN RRA se oe SR EO 130,000 31,955 168, 488 203, 173 51,016 254,189 
BRE 6) UE AIAN, POE MUTT HENS ge Ae c/o TBM th TLE 142,218 32,714 174, 932 208, 829 51,564 260,393 
Maran (iit. it abet ties aco sats MRNA ot oe EL te 142,097 32, 452 174,549 208, 273 51,207 259, 480 
VA orl aer Nr Les, Renna a ee 137, 234 31,443 168,677 196, 452 48,571 245, 023 
Miaiy inet sis Lea eiesta tits es Metal. THe tienen 4 MG Lenten eH 124, 456 29,557 154,013 170, 527; 44,091 214, 618 
AJ Doy POUND a RCN ANYON MPRA Wr ICR aR OS ch UE Re 110, 489 27,689 138,178 142,343 39,346 181, 689 
BILLS gercleehaa er It cud dala 5 TRA ae es Sealant 105,717 26,557 132,274 124,348 35, 228 159,576 
DAVIN One SPR Rah ae TREMORS ab “sili aoa aa 98, 788 25,007 124,325 110, 937 32,024 142,961 
Septem Wer se sere Meese nrc her Rees ihyepees ones ME eC cee 89, 481 PAS RG 114, 618 89,865 26, 825 116,690 
Octolhen ia eins seca ya ee rt a renee 97, 880 26,006 123, 886 94,541 27,081 121, 622 
INOW OUD STs Bo on coe hal HEN eo ete or eae eed 115,339 27,852 143,191 108,070 28,216 136, 286 
December: fetaic een ire ae give eer ie en a mere 132,060 30,271 162,331 123, 603 30,315 153,918 








Monthly average... isis cseridimisisaccsns 119,358 28,931 148, 289 148, 418 38, 790 187, 203 
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TABLE VII.—TOTALS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID IN DECEMBER, 1938, 
SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY PROVINCES 








3,029 | 16,649 


— 


Per- 
centage 
Province Male | Female] Total of 
Total 
TP Sameera Eemycebetal Sct Rew ove kei, GPUS Na A as Ae tats del A RAR O'S) 2 pl Saad 2 Amacai fatal hays 517 188 705 0-4 
Nova Scotia 2,647 B28) 3) Lid 2-0 
; No registration 
7,990 | 39,059 24-1 
12,949 | 61,632 38-0 
2,412 | 14,494 ce 
0- 
INVES OER, When: bichre e g ee 4 HR HAE WEA RIE orate ay tt eae Se Aen LAD Iman Ny i mle way 8,108 Leo 9,325 5:7 
d BYU epbed al @Xoy (aaa) ov Es Haney CRRMAUCH 110 mNRO re ane ONE) 7 MR OS eR eM INU LN 15,334 1,958 | 17,292 10-6 
OTT ON RUE RAE GTS RRR RE tS CN RE RIN OLS MRNA a Me 132,060 | 30,271 {162,331 100 


TABLE VIII—DOMINION TOTALS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID IN SEPTEMBER 
1938 AND 1937, SHOWING PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUPS 





September, 1938 September, 1937 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

MGHEOREO VAT Stee. Ae... ap wets Sade scene eee Aas 8-4 28-9 12-9 9-3 30-9 14-2 
ZOLEOVO OES ATS. ~ aaedee s adatehlls ota ots boots cae & ahen wots 20-9 23-0 21-3 21:3 24-6 22-1 
SOMVORS ORV Cat crete metre iret e ahere titer cette ees we niente 25-9 14-9 23°5 25-4 14-6 22-9 
ABU ORO LV Calan tere cats afeiais er oss clones ete rod eer 21-4 15-1 20-0 21-4 14-7 19-9 
OOMOP ORV CATS, .cteten acto 3 deta ee tee a 16-5 11-5 15:5 16-0 10-1 14-6 
GOSC OO UV CATSE bots cece Ws Matt ciccauenthoe tert steers irene 6-7 6-5 6:6 6-3 4-9 6-0 
MOPADCHO MERU A tie as cet tl Pes aice tie ec Gs ween 0-2 0-1 0-2 0-2 0-1 0-2 
UWMSpeClinOC MMe: : Fue wart 2. women Oe Lee ee 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-1 0-1 0-1 

ELE avg: Monee es catcle. PVCREMEN SRST ra reine. 89,481 PAS BW 114,618 89, 865 26, 825 116, 690 








TABLE IX.—DOMINION TOTALS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID IN SEPTEMBER, 
19388, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 





Male Female Total 

PRO RTO WUGLUP ORE ae om Detects ace eM vd visi s ea ofa Peussoad ican MAG ck cio) ons ace eT LAE EE ee 4,177 16 4,193 
(CUGIBRICENL. BP CAGE att Say cM «DPR? seatig ct Pc) ea mR ett MME Pg cot UN Ge, Se 2,795 388 3,183 
GOnsLTUGTION nn irl ans aoa, ole SRE oe eds een nia eR tae ka a ee org fie | 10, 668 18 10, 686 
EM ANCE LIMSUTONCEJ\8 omik orcas ey cptee ia is A cIaeY.. Pests! s; hia eats ky Se: « SURE Goahtotich: 50 3 53 
ISIN oa nC UM OLIN WOR A Oe og Ume oe ts eae. nett E Mhe.t s, oat: RMI CUA, chic kena a oe 593 1 594 
Labourers and unskilled (not agriculture, mining or logging)..................... 29,413 429 29,842 
oerines(ancilum ber. marl 1s), cab aac ona athe oanssc viele No koe aces: ARE eet Oe 2,023 1 2,024 
Ceara EPIC UTES RS aes aps dos Ae ast eis boa a ME eae Bp RCo baa eee ate ew coshet ener se 13, 488 1,185 14,673 
Mininelandsquarryingy(and smeltine) su). Meise. crests teaictens © SRS E MEG Hobe eels 1,744 1 1,745 
el MICe MOLES SION) Gewy Alc Gk smth NEL & acolo elas eaten oh Sells, ues +. MRP RAM haces Mend oan Te 804 222 1,026 

Personal (including hotel, restaurant, hospital, cleaning)............... 2,594 13,765 16,359 

Miscellaneous (recreational, governmental, etc.).............-...-- eee 537 219 756 
gic Lene en Metva OP ng ak pw Oh ire © Gelveh GENO TR Sir Nhe aS Renae Oe MOC Do Se IME Oa 8,829 672 9,501 
HLranspor tation. and.COmmuniGabioney tee. puis sce ae « ES Seas oc breememet « oe so. 3,855 59 3,914 
TTS DE CULO rps peas Anyd o NSEie Re he RRR hs RID: ee OS Rug ae ee anoeneiee gs Le kia 5 10 15 
Never gainfully occupied young persons (16-29 years)................ececeeeeees 7,906 8,148 16,054 


OtBL sc gadaeh ged: .Gh db abe wa icoaes (saceoaly. ements «o.oo. 89,481 25,137 114, 618 
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TABLE X.—DOMINION TOTALS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID IN DECEMBER, 
19388 AND 1937, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY REPORTED INDUSTRY OF LAST NORMAL EMPLOY- 











MENT 
Industry of last normal or usual December. 1938 December, 1937 
employment Male Female Total Male Female Total 
In Primary INDUSTRIES— 

Baring ye Woah cides big oe ioc ON 10,877 34 10,911 aie 57 11,330 
RISEN SET eae ike her crste, kira Suey soos Re dewe ates Gheve erent 1,019 2 1,021 1,080 10 1,090 
FRUNGIN AE ON ae oie Be Scans atelereareee tele votebats 208 — 20 111 — 111 
LO SPIN GAO SS LO Ep Reich th aie Bea nWem aac tired ans 2,305 6 2,311 1,229 8 1, 237 
INE OMCs Vem ae eta ne apie int Rinaceetas ee 2,544 1 2,545 2,169 z 2,176 
Sub-totalves Cet ee Ar le, 16, 953 43 16,996 15,862 82 15,944 

In Sreconpary INDUSTRIES— 
Communications Alaa eke onteee irene 275 57 332 399 96 495 
COnstruction Wry ninco ee eran Ia At 24,598 12 24,610 25,556 44 25,600 
FINANCO Rate eee ie RO Sas vara eee neta 619 22 641 694 43 737 
Generaliabourss. 2. 20k cece eae eee ecu 25,987 — 25 , 987 17, 954 38 17,992 
Ma MULACLUrINe tion asin wale alieatin a echo teen 238,708 1,959 25, 667 20,201 2,542 22,743 
GE VICO Ur eta ee Sic Me ite as sate nea 6,815 6,936 JaRhoL 8,306 7,865 16,171 
PTA SCR tees 0a tk Sie hc Soret cia es ROR ae teed 10, 635 986 11,621 12,288 1,452 13,740 
Transportation and Storage................ 11,295 20 11,315 Ue ey 54 11,231 
Sub-total. ts. Ae ee eee ae eee 103 , 932 9,992 113,924 96,575 12,134 108,709 
ABT RN DUSTRIES OTA ieee i lies beh eatin ellie 120,885 10,035 130,920 112,437 12,216 124, 653 
UWnclassthed ys eee averse ee deeb icles 392 9,715 10,107 435 7,316 Glow 
Never gainfully employed.................. 10,783 10,521 21,304 10,731 10,783 21,514 
Substo tale e rsicie ee egies mca ie imine 115175 20, 236 31,411 11,166 18,099 29, 265 
GRAND) POTATHLe wae ce ate. ac Le ODER, ? kp 132, 060 30,271 162,331 123 , 603 30,315 153,918 

GROUP C 


PERSONS ON AID IN CITIES 


TABLE XI.—_NUMBERS OF PERSONS ON URBAN AID AND NUMBERS OF PERSONS REPORTED FULLY 
EMPLOYABLE ON AID IN DECEMBER, 1938, WITH AVERAGES FOR THE YEARS 1938 AND 1937, IN 
CITIES OF OVER 25,000 POPULATION 





Ae Total Persons on Aid Fully Employable Persons Only 
opllae |---| | 
tion (1931) Decem- | Average | Average || Decem- |] Average |] Average 
Census) ber, for year | for year ber, for year | for year 
1938 1938 1937 1938 1938 1937 
Nova Scorra— 
J EEDIUT ETS coy et eb Mr a AT Reapa AlN aN aay bee i 1) eas 59,275 5, 738 5,192 5, 737 1,659 1,481 1,700 
QuUEBEC— 
jg AOU De ree oe. Meat Aneta, All a ee tener A Aah a Ba 29, 483 404 394 4,755 31 29 1,191 
Nlont real Maree aie en ens ERM 2 Ries Chr mere tans 818,577 | 111;550°} 110,371 | 135,837 33,240 32,057 43, 734 
Quebes . Ng's), nc tue Oe Ue en Ariel ee ee 130,594 10,665 10,712 14,806 2,955 2,975 4,374 
Sherbrooke go 45 ess Bene ee ee 28, 933 184 281 816 34 56 159 
ONnTARIO— 
Brantlord SMe ayia Lo aan Rete A eae 30,107 4,571 3,841 3, 764 1,106 786 863 
Port William Coe fens uo eat Game te 26,277 2,019 1,278 1,709 710 345 459 
RAM UConn es oll i.e eet ce ek 155,547 16,639 13,594 12,477 4,072 3, 067 2,825 
Usitchener . ier) 708.5... cA nee oe ieee 30,793 1,774 1,706 1,729 378 334 354 
ONGON oy. Pee let cre ccc Saale Ue Een eee 71,148 5,386 4,830 4,743 1,149 970 1,075 
Ot Ca wae ae Tord as si eee Ce ae ae 126,872 12,662 13,477 16,978 2,354 2,594 4,011 
PLOTONGO; Sema cis Sit assis Air era eta en nee 631,207 67,811 65, 129 67,150 23,985 22,786 24,785 
Wind) 2208 dec cy tT mae ce ae ee ee 100, 000 11,856 12,331 14,934 2,246 2,267 3,644 
MaAnitopa— 
AV INGO kPa isco sce betes oe eee wees 218,785 28,576 28,054 31,182 9,341 9,388 10, 134 
SASKATCHEWAN— 
Sih oa os py RA OPS NORA Lee Me ee Ay 53, 209 12,332 10,871 10,540 3,074 2,589 2,580 
Saskatoon sce e a noe waieiis eee ee eens 43,291 5,685 6,107 6, 286 1,154 1,285 1,308 
ALBERTA— 
Caleary In ecto ots Tee ae ce ee aes 83,761 10,725 11,567 14,260 3,183 3,638 5,646 
|b TST at eae Rn em SA Ady wale, 79,197 12,378 11,466 12,511 3,516 3,247 4,142 
British ConumBia— 
IBUPDAD Yori ic oa eed caine Cate: 26,000 4,099 4,011 4,370 1,391 1,407 1,482 
VAN COUVEreas dated cn iitcntie ee oT 246,593 24,007 21,646 25, 182 7,558 6, 836 8,278 
Vi CEOLIS Tee. i veeessotsn Mires eat Oe ee eee 39, 082 1,645 1,311 2,517 440 366 736 





*Nore:—Hull was distributing Urban Aid in October to December, 1938, and January to August, 1937. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Report of an Investigation into an Alleged Combine in the Manufacture 
and Sale of Paperboard Shipping Containers and Related Products 


HE report of an investigation into an 

alleged combine in the manufacture and 
sale of paperboard shipping containers and 
related products, made by F. A. McGregor, 
Commissioner of the Combines Investigation 
Act, was tabled in Parliament on March 31, 
by the Minister of Labour. 

The Commissioner found price-fixing agree- 
ments of manufacturers of paperboard ship- 
ping containers and related products through- 
out Canada to be in violation of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act. The report follows 
an investigation commenced in 1938 into the 
activities of two trade associations: Con- 
tainer Materials, Limited, which is reported 
to include or to have associated with it all 
but one of the manufacturers of corrugated 
boxes in Canada, and Shipping Case Material 
Manufacturers Association, which comprises 
four manufacturers of the paperboards which 
are used by the makers of corrugated boxes. 
Both associations have their headquarters in 
Toronto and operate under the secretarial 
management of Messrs. Hardy and Badden. 
The finding of the Commissioner is that 
“Both these associations have operated and 
are likely to operate to the detriment and 
against the interest of the public and are 
therefore combines within the meaning of the 
Combines Investigation Act.” Parties to the 
alleged combine of box manufacturers are 
stated to be located in Ontario and Quebec, 
the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, and 
British Columbia. The four manufacturers 
of paperboard, who constitute Shipping Case 
Material Manufacturers Association, have 
their head offices in Toronto and Montreal. 
The two ‘Toronto firms also manufacture 
paperboard boxes and are members of both 
combinations. 

Hearings in the investigation were held in 
Toronto and Montreal, the two principal 
manufacturing centres for corrugated boxes, 
and in Ottawa. J. C. McRuer, KC., and 
J. L. McLennan, of Toronto, acted as com- 
mission counsel in the inquiry. 

The development of the price-fixing agree- 
ments among manufacturers is traced in 
detail in the report, which states: “since Sep- 
tember, 1931, all the leading manufacturers 
of corrugated paper boxes in Canada have 
been either members of Container Materials, 
Limited, or associated with it under arrange- 
ments to fix prices and regulate conditions 
ot sale.” In regard to the combination of 
paperboard manufacturers it is reported that: 
“Shipping Case Material Manufacturers ' As- 


sociation has operated since January, 1935, to 
regulate prices, conditions of sale and standards 
of quality of paperboard used for shipping 
containers.” 


Elimination of Competition 


In reviewing the activities of the combina- 
tion of corrugated box manufacturers, the 
Commissioner states in his conclusion that 
“it would be difficult to devise a more complete 
elimination of price competition in any industry 
than has been achieved through the operations 
of Container Materials, Limited, in connection 
with the manufacture and sale of shipping con- 
tainers. Certainly nothing more complete in 
this respect has been the subject of investigation 
under the Combines Investigation Act since it 
was passed in 1923.” 


The methods employed by the combination 
of box manufacturers to eliminate price com- 
petition are stated to have commenced with 
a series of written agreements binding the 
members to absolute adherence to the prices 
fixed and to have developed into a system of 
control to prevent any possible deviation 
from the agreements. Amounts ranging from 
$500 to $10,000 were deposited as guarantees 
that prices would be maintained and other 
regulations observed. Through additional 
levies these deposits have increased to a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. Salesmen and sales 
managers have been required to file each 
month affidavits that they have made no dis- 
count or other inducement to any customer, 
and fines have been imposed whenever infrac- 
tions have been discovered. “The giving of 
any advantage to a customer by means of im- 
proved quality or service at the agreed price 
is checked by a fixing of the qualities of 
materials used and restrictions on the services 
that may be rendered.” Enforcement of the 
combination’s regulations, according to the re- 
port, “has involved constant check and re- 
view of the records and transactions of the 
member companies and affiliated manufac- 
turers by auditors acting for the management 
of the associations.” 


System of Zone Prices 


A system of zone prices has been established 
for paperboard shipping containers through 
Container Materials, Limited. One price 
schedule applies to Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces, another to the Prairie 
Provinces and another in British Columbia. 
All companies associated with Container Ma- 
terials, Limited, must charge exactly the same 
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price for any container sold in any of the 
three zones. This uniformity applies not only 
to regular prices but also to quantity dis- 
counts, printing charges, and period of time 
within which order must be shipped to avoid 
extra charges. There is only one manufacturer 
of corrugated boxes in British Columbia. The 
report shows that this company signed the 
price agreement “with the full understanding 
that quotations in British Columbia are to be 
made only from the Price Schedule furnished 
by ourselves and not according to any Eastern 
schedule.” Instances of manufacturers being 
fined by the officers of Container Materials, 
Limited, for charging or even quoting prices 
lower than those fixed are cited by the Com- 
missioner. 
Sales Allotments 


The report gives details of a scheme of sales 
allotments which has been developed “under 
which each member subject to the quota ar- 
rangement is allotted a certain percentage of 
the total business, paying a penalty if he sells 
beyond his quota or receiving cash compensa- 
tion if he sells below.” ‘These penalties on 
excess sales were increased from 15 per cent 
to 25 and 30 per cent. This latter rate was 
maintained from 1934 until October, 1938, 
when it was reduced to 10 per cent. Up to 
the end of 1937 approximately $500,000 had 
been paid in and distributed under the quota 
arrangement. A few companies made large 
payments in this period, $186,000 in one case 
and $80,000 in another. According to the 
report: 


“it is manifest that the continuance of the sales 
allotment or quota system by the combination of 
manufacturers of shipping containers throughout 
Canada has been possible because the prices 
which have been agreed upon have been suf- 
ficient not only to permit the relatively efficient 
firms in the industry to make large returns upon 
their investment, but to provide for the payment 
of the substantial charges for pool tax, pur- 
chases of machinery, and other restrictions on 
competition which have been effected through the 
price-fixing controls operated under the name of 
Container Materials, Limited.” 

The report states that the quota system does 
not apply to all manufacturers in the com- 
bination, but that the sales of quota compan- 
ies form about 80 per cent of the entire pro- 
duction in Canada. 


Inducements To Competitors 


The Commissioner reports that “where new 
competition has developed, financial or other 
inducements have been offered the new com- 
panies to persuade them to conform to the 
price agreement, with the result that at present 
only one company, and that one established in 
1938, is not maintaining these prices.” In one 
instance it is stated that the combination 
induced the O. and S. Corrugated Products 
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Company, of Toronto, to agree to its fixed 
prices “by offering the company a sales allot- 
ment and a guarantee that even if the com- 
pany produced nothing it would be compen- — 
cated to the extent of $30,000 for its first nine 
months with the group.” The report goes on 
to show that at the end of the 25-month period 
ending April 30, 1938, the compensation re- 
ceived by this new firm amounted to almost 
$70,000 or more than 80 per cent of the value 
of its sales in the same period. The Commis- 
sioner states this payment was made 


“largely if not altogether as a return for its 
undertaking to refrain from any competition in 
price with the members of the combination. 
This amount was paid to this Ontario company 
in several instalments by all the members of 
Container Materials, Limited, including those 
whose plants are located in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Manitoba and British Columbia.” 


Another instance reported is the joint purchase 
of the fibreboard box business of Building 
Products, Limited, at Portneuf, P.Q., for which 
the combination paid about $86,000, of which 
amount only $5,655 was recovered through 
the sale of the machinery to the member 
companies. 


Arbitrary Fixing of Prices 


The report states: 


“Tt was claimed by counsel for Container Ma- 
terials, Limited, that the prices set by that 
association must be considered reasonable be- 
cause they were based on cost. This contention 
has been met in the discussion of the so-called 
cost method of setting prices earlier in the 
present report. It is clear that the prices fixed 
were not established on the basis of actual costs 
and that the method pursued was an arbitrary 
fixing of prices by the group. With respect to 
shipping case materials, no evidence was put 
forward which would indicate that the prices 
set by Shipping Case Material Manufacturers 
Association were based on costs. Even if it were 
possible to determine accurately each manufac- 
turer’s actual cost of producing each class of 
corrugated box or paperboard at a given time, 
question would remain as to what part of these 
costs had developed because of the absence of 
competitive conditions. In reports made by Jen- 
kins and Hardy, auditors for the corrugated 
box combination, figures are submitted showing 
‘that the individual member’s cost of doing busi- 
ness varied widely. Total costs of members 
in 1937 ranged from 79 per cent to 97 per cent 
of sales, on the basis of the accounting methods 
adopted by the association’s auditors in their 
surveys. Cost variations to this extent are 
found even though the agreements among the 
member companies embrace types of materials 
which may be used and though the cost of prin- 
cipal materials is fixed by the price agreement 
of the manufacturers of paperboard.” 


Conclusions 


In reviewing the methods of the alleged 
combine in maintaining control of price, the 
report concludes: 

“When these facts are considered, and when 


it is realized that the industry has operated 
until recently under a tariff protection which 
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worked out to between forty and fifty per cent, 
it is apparent that price competition as a public 
safeguard in this industry has been all but com- 
pletely suppressed by the operations of this 
association.” 


“In the case of the combination of manu- 
facturers of paperboard, known as the Ship- 
ping Case Material Manufacturers Associa- 
tion,” the report states, 


“the objective, the elimination of price competi- 
tion, has been the same as that sought by the 
manufacturers of corrugated boxes. The method 
of the incorporated company has not been fol- 
lowed and no quota system has been adopted. 

In all other important respects the 
measures of price control adopted by the two 
combinations are of the same character. Written 
price agreements form the basis of the combina- 
tion of paperboard manufacturers. Infringement 
of these agreements brings upon a member the 
financial penalties which the secretary of the 
association is authorized to impose, and a sub- 
stantial deposit is required of each company as 
a guarantee that these penalties will be accepted. 
The machinery for enforcement is substantially 
the same as in the case of Container Materials, 
Limited.” 


In the Commissioner’s report the parties to 
the alleged combine of corrugated box manu- 
facturers are stated to be the following share- 
holders or quota members of Container Ma- 
terials, Limited, and the associated companies 
which have agreed to maintain its prices: 


Shipping Containers, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

Standard Paper Box, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

Martin-Hewitt Containers, Limited, Peter- 
borough, Ont 

eth et Wirebound Boxes, Limited, Toronto, 


The Corrugated Paper Box Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Gair Company, Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Hinde and Dauch Paper Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Hygrade Corrugated Products, Limited, Lon- 
don, Ont. 

Hilton Brothers, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 

pO NG Paper Products, Limited, Winnipeg, 

an 
Canadian Boxes, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
pete Paper Products, Limited, Halifax, 


Wilson Boxes, Limited, Fairville, N.B. 

Dominion Corrugated Paper Company, Lim- 
ited, Toronto, Ont. 

O. and S. Corrugated Products Company, 
Toronto, Ont. 

G. W. Hendershot Corrugated Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

Kraft Containers, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

“peta Box Company, Limited, Kitchener, 
nt 

Container Materials, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

H. Badden, President \ and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Container Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Those reported to be parties to the alleged 
combine of manufacturers of paperboard are: 
Bathurst Power and Paper Company, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Gair Company, 
Ont. 
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Materials, 


Canada, Limited, Toronto, 
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Hinde and Dauch Paper Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Messrs. Hardy & Badden, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Shipping Case Material Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Toronto, Ont. 

Copies of the report and evidence have been 
remitted to the Attorneys-General of Ontario 
and Quebec, for such action as they may de- 
cide to take in view of the conditions disclosed 
by the investigation. Copies of the report have 
been sent also to the Attorneys-General of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
British Columbia. 


Proceedings in Alberta against Alleged 
Tobacco Combine 


Preliminary hearings of charges under section 
498 of the Criminal Code against tobacco 
manufacturers and wholesalers were com- 
menced before Magistrate A. I. Miller, K.C., 
in Edmonton on March 20. These charges 
were laid following the report of the Commis- 
sioner of the Combines Investigation Act of 
an investigation of an alleged combine in the 
distribution of tobacco products in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta and elsewhere in Canada which 
was reviewed in the October number of the 
Lasour GazettE, pages 1090-1092. The prose- 
cution is being conducted by A. L. Smith, 
Ky “of “Caleary, and 4). “Wilson, iC) 
Assistant Deputy Attorney-General of Alberta. 


Dismissal of Action to Quash Report on 
Alleged Tobacco Combine 


Mr. Justice Hogg of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario, in a written judgment delivered on 
March 14, dismissed an application, by way of 
certiorari, by the Imperial Tobacco Company 
of Canada, Limited, and the Imperial Tobacco 
Sales Company of Canada, Limited, for an 
order directed to F. A. McGregor, Commis- 
sioner of the Combines Investigation Act, to 
remove into Court all records, proceedings, 
papers and the report of the Commissioner, 
dated August 31, 1938, relating to an investi- 
gation into an alleged combine in the distribu- 
tion of tobacco products in the Province of 
Alberta and elsewhere in Canada, and to quash 
the report. (A summary of this report ap- 
peared in the October number of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, pp. 1090-1092.) 

The grounds alleged by the companies in 
seeking the Court order were (1) that the 
investigation and proceedings were held, and 
the report was made, without jurisdiction or 
in excess of any jurisdiction conferred upon 
the Commissioner by the statute; (2) that no 
reasonable notice of the proceedings or in- 
vestigation or of any charge against the ap- 
plicants was given to them, and the applicants 
were not allowed to be heard in person or by 
counsel, as required by the Act and by sec- 
tions 12 and 13 of the Inquiries Act, and (3) 
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that the investigation and proceedings and the 
report made following the same were contrary 
to natural justice. 

The following were some of the grounds on 
which certiorari was opposed: (1) that the 
Commissioner had full jurisdiction to hold the 
investigation and to make the report in ques- 
tion, and that he had complied with all the 
requirements of the statute; (2) that if the 
Commissioner failed to do an act required 
by the statute and such failure might have 
deprived him of jurisdiction, such irregularity 
was waived by the applicants in express terms 
by their conduct and by their electing to treat 
the inquiry as valid and in attempting to ob- 
tain from the Commissioner an opinion favour- 
able to them; (8) that certiorari cannot be 
directed to the Commissioner for the reason 
that his functions are purely administrative, 
and not judicial, the object of the investiga- 
tion being merely to obtain information, and 
that he is not given authority to determine, 
nor does the report made by him determine 
or affect, the rights of or impose obligations 
upon, those whose activities are the subject of 
the investigation. 

In view of the judgments of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association v. Attorney-General 
of Canada, (1981) A.C. 310 and O’Connor v. 
Waldron, (1935) A.C. 76, Mr. Justice Hogg 
held that the question as to whether the in- 
vestigation made by the Commissioner into 
the affairs of the applicant companies is a 
judicial proceeding or not, and whether the 
report of the Commissioner could or does affect 
the rights of the said companies, is not open 
to consideration. Mr. Justice Hogg said: 

“The investigation is an administrative and 
not a judicial proceeding. It is conducted for 
the purpose of obtaining information which, 
with the conclusions of the Commissioner based 
upon such information, are submitted to the 
Minister .f Labour. No rights of the persons 
whose business activities have been investigated 
are determined or affected by the report itself, 
and some further action outside of, and apart 
from the report, is required before such rights 
are affected. 

The principle has been firmly established by 
the judgments in several outstanding cases in the 
Courts in England and _ in the Judicial Commit- 
tee, that certiorari will not be granted in re- 
spect to proceedings that are not judicial in 
their nature and the result of which does not 


determine or affect the rights of the subject of 
such proceedings.” 


In dealing with the contentions advanced on 
behalf of the applicant tobacco companies, 
Mr. Justice Hogg said: 


“T do not think that the absence of counsel 
for the applicants upon the examination of the 
several persons in Alberta and British Colum- 
bia or of Mr. Spafford in Ottawa, nor the re- 
fusal of the Commissioner to give the applicants 
a copy of the evidence taken upon these ex- 
aminations in the West, deprived the appli- 
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cants of a fair hearing in accordance with the 
terms of substantial justice, and that the ap- 
plicants held a similar view could not be ex- 
pressed more clearly than is set out in the letter 
of the 28th July of the President of the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company to which I have al- 
ready referred. 

Nor, in my opinion, can it be held that the 
applicants were prejudiced because they were 
not informed before the investigation was actual- 
ly commenced, of the complaints made in the 
application received by the Commissioner in 
February, 1938, upon which the investigation 
was founded. The applicant companies had 
ample time and full opportunity to present 
their case and to meet all of the allegations 
made against them, and they placed before the 
Commissioner such arguments and such material 
as they thought might cause him to form the 
opinion that they had not contravened the 
terms of the Combines Act. 

The statement of Duff J. (now C.J.) in Wilson 
v. Hsquimalt and Nanaimo Ry. Co., (1922) 
1 A.C. 202, at pages 213 and 214, may, in my 
opinion, be applied to the point now under con- 
sideration. 

I cannot reach the conclusion that the Com- 
missioner acted, during the course of the in- 
vestigation in question, in a manner which was 
unfair to the applicants or that he was not 
impartial. 

The further ground advanced in support 
of the application . must now be con- 
sidered, namely, that the Commissioner acted 
in excess of his jurisdiction in that he did not 
carry out, or acted contrary to, the provisions 
of sections 12 and 13 of the Inquiries Act be- 
cause of the fact that he did not allow the 
applicants, against whom a charge was made, 
to be represented by counsel in the course of 
the investigation; that he did not give reason- 
able notice to the applicants of the charge of 
misconduct alleged against them, and, further- 
more, that he did not give the ‘applicants full 
opportunity to be heard in person or by counsel 
before making his report. 

If the statute itself, under the terms of which 
an investigation such as that now under con- 
sideration is authorized, prescribes the pro- 
cedure to be followed, the official or body by 
whom the investigation is made, must comply 
with the terms of the statute. 

Lord Shaw said in the Arlidge case, referring 
to the inquiry made by the Local Government 
Board, ‘If a statute prescribes the means it 
must employ them.’ 

It is to be noted again, that the provisions 
of the Inquiries Act are to be applied to an 
investigation under the Combines Investigation 
Act only« if they are not repugnant to the pro- 
visions of the latter Act and except in so far 
as any such powers may be inconsistent with 
the provisions of the Combines Act. 

All of the procedure prescribed by the In- 
quiries Act does not adapt itself to an investi- 
gation under the Combines Act having regard to 
the fact that the proceedings before the Com- 
missioner are to be conducted in private unless 
he orders otherwise. 

This provision is necessary to protect the 
business interests of those who may be involved 
in, or who may be examined in the course of 
the investigation, in order that their affairs 
and the details of their business may not be 
exposed to the public to their detriment. 


It was argued on behalf of the Commissioner 
that the application for an investigation made 
in pursuance of section 11 of the Combines Act 
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is not a specific charge of misconduct such as 


is contemplated by the Inquiries Act but that 


the applicants merely advance as their. opinion 
that a combine exists and give the names of 
those who are believed to be concerned therein. 


But if it be assumed that the application for 
an investigation is a charge of misconduct 
against the companies who are parties to this 
motion, can it be said that the Commissioner 
was prohibited by said section 12 of the In- 
quiries Act, from conducting an examination 
under oath of the several persons whose _testi- 
mony was taken in Alberta and British Colum- 


' bia unless the applicant companies were repre- 


sented at such examinations by counsel so that 
such persons might be subject to cross-examina- 
tion? 

I do not think it consistent with the plain 
intention of the Combines Act to protect from 
unnecessary publicity, the business affairs of 
persons from whom the Commissioner may de- 
sire information, that the parties who are be- 
lieved to be concerned in an alleged combine 


Industrial Home Work under 


The March issue of Labor Standards, pub- 
lished monthly by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, contains a review of indus- 
trial home work under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The summary referred to the 
“Interpretative Bulletin” (No. 1) wherein 
Administrator Andrews of the Wage and Hour 
Division held that “ employees otherwise com- 
ing within the terms of the act are entitled 
to its benefits whether they perform their 
work at home, in the factory, or elsewhere,” 
and outlines the recent amendment as fol- 
lows: 


In recognition of the difficulties of regu- 
lation peculiar to the home-work practice, 
however, the Wage and Hour Division has 
amended its general record-keeping regulation 
by requiring employers to keep special records 
for industrial home workers. During the hear- 
ings, which were held prior to the issuance 
of the new regulation, all aspects of the appli- 
cation of the act to home work were exam- 
ined. It was generally agreed that home work 
is an old evil which has recently shown a 
tendency to increase in a number of fields. 


In making the new regulation public, Mr. 
Andrews said, “ The regulations, which we are 
putting into effect for a 6-month period be- 
ginning March 15, represent the best judgment 
of those who participated in the conferences 
on this subject. Those who participated feel 
that these regulations will at least test prac- 
ticability of this kind of control of industrial 
home work and perhaps answer the question 
as to whether we can enforce the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act as it now stands 
with respect to work of this nature.” 
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should, on all such examinations be represented 
by counsel. 


In so far as the provisions of section 13 of 
the Inquiries Act are concerned, I must conclude 
that the report of the Commissioner was not 
made until the applicant companies had reason- 
able notice of the allegations made against them 
and until they had full opportunity to be heard 
before the Commissioner in person or by counsel. 
Such being the case, the terms of this section 
were complied with. ” 


The decision of Mr. Justice Hogg was that 
the applicants were not entitled to an order 
of certiorari, and that the application must 
be dismissed with costs. The applicants have 
filed notice of appeal against this judgment. 
Re Investigation under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act and Re Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany, Limited and Imperial Tobacco Sales 
Company, Limited. 


U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act 


The new regulation requires each home-work 
employer to keep a record showing the name 
and address of each worker, his date of birth 
if under 19 years of age, and the name and 
address of each agent, distributor, or con- 
tractor through whom home work is distri- 
buted. 


With respect to each lot of work issued, the 
records must show the date and hour on which 
work is given out and returned, the amount 
of work given out and returned, the kind 
of articles worked on and the operations per- 
formed, the piece rates paid, the hours worked 
on each lot of work returned, deductions for 
Social Security taxes, the amount of wages 
paid for the lot returned and the date of pay- 
ment. 


The records must also show, with respect to 
each workweek, the total number of hours 
worked, the wages earned at the regular piece 
rates, extra pay for overtime, the total wages 
earned during the week and the amount de- 
ducted for Social Security taxes. 


The regulation further requires the employer 
to keep a duplicate record in a handbook 
which will remain in the possession of the 
home worker. The employer, however, must 
make all entries and assume responsibility for 
the items. The handbooks are numbered 
serially, and employers, for their own protec- 
tion, have been urged to keep a record of 
each number. A separate handbook must be 
kept by each employer for whom work is per- 
formed, and when more than one worker in 
a family work on a consignment of materials 
a separate handbook must be kept for each 
individual worker. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Canada Shipping Act—Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act—New Brunswick 
Forest Operations Commission Act—Ontario Public Health 
Act—Quebec Fair Wage Act—Quebec Limitation 
of Hours of Work Act 


EW orders made recently amend Domin- 
ion regulations concerning mates on 
home-trade vessels and the by-laws for cer- 
tain pilotage districts. In Alberta, overtime 
for male workers must be paid at the rate of 
time and a half and changes have been made 
in the minimum wage orders applying to inex- 
perienced workmen. Other provincial regu- 
lations include wage orders for woodsmen 
in New Brunswick, the fixing of a maximum 
compensation in Ontario for persons deprived 
of their means of livelihood by being de- 
clared carriers of typhoid fever, a table of 
percentages to enable the application of cer- 
tain wage orders in Quebec, changes in the 
orders relating to municipal and hospital em- 
ployees and an increase from eight to nine 
a day in the maximum hours for unskilled 
workers in the building trades in the Montreal 
Division of the Province. 


Canada Shipping Act 


Recent regulations include a change in the 
experience required for mates on home trade 
vessels, amendments in the by-laws for the 
Pilotage Districts of Sydney, Halifax, Saint 
John and British Columbia and new by-laws 
for the District of Digby, Annapolis and Bear 
River in Nova Scotia. From February 22, 
12 of the 36 months’ service at sea required for 
mates on home-trades vessels by regulations 
of November 5, 1936, must be spent as a 
wheelsman or as a seaman performing wheels- 
man’s duties. The fees for pilot licences in the 
Sydney District have been increased but 
the Pilotage Authority may renew licences 
issued prior to February 13 under the old 
terms. , 


Orders in Council of March 4 applying to the 
above Districts except Digby and Annapolis, 
re-define the powers of the Pilotage Authority 
and Superintendent with respect to fines and 
suspension and set out the conditions under 
which pilots are liable to such discipline. 


By-laws for the Pilotage District of Digby, 
Annapolis and Bear River were adopted on 
February 15 and approved by order in council 
on March 7. Provision is made for a Secre- 
tary-Treasurer to be appointed by the 
Authority with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and charged with the 
collection of pilotage dues, payment of pilot’s 


wages and other duties. The number of 
licensed pilots in the district is to be deter- 
mined by the Pilotage Authority. A pilot 
must be 21 years of age, pass a prescribed 
examination, have satisfactory eyesight, and 
be physically and mentally fit. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


A new Order, No. 6, relating to overtime 
and an amendment in Order 1 (Lasour 
GazettE, 1937, p. 1100) under this Act came 
into force on February 28. Order 6 provides 
that all male workers in the province, except 
farm labourers, domestic servants and certain 
employees in the lumbering, logging and the 
railway tie industry in rural districts, must be 
paid time and a half for work in excess of the 
maximum hours of nine a day and 54 a week 
fixed in the Hours of Work Act. In the case 
of workmen engaged in drilling or operating 
oil and gas wells in the Turner Valley and of 
taxi drivers in Edmonton and Calgary, special 
maximum hours are fixed by regulation and 
the overtime provision applies to an eight- 
hour day and 48-hour week in the Turner 
Valley and to a 12-hour day and six-day week 
for taxi drivers. 


Order No. 1 is amended with respect to 
rates for inexperienced workmen. The original 
order distinguished between inexperienced 
workmen over 21 years of age and those under 
21 and different rates were established for 
each of these classes below the minimum for 
experienced workmen. As amended, the 
Order requires all workmen over 21 to be 
paid at least 334 cents an hour if hired by the 
week or longer period or 40 cents an hour if 
hired for a shorter period. These rates apply 
to all male workers in the Province except 
farm labourers, domestic servants, men em- 
ployed in box factories, woodworking plants, 
logging and the railway tie industry in rural 
districts, indentured apprentices, workmen 
governed by schedules of wages and hours 
under the Industrial Standards Act or by 
codes drawn up under the Department of 
Trade and Industry Act, persons paid on a 
commission basis and hired by contract 
approved by the Board of Industrial Relations, 
workers hired for temporary work not for the 
purpose of the employer’s business and persons 
engaged in fighting prairie or forest fires. 
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Brunswick Forest Operations Com- 


mission Act 


Wage rates in force for certain woodsmen 
under this Act since March 20, 1937, were 
replaced on April 1. For the first time a 
minimum rate per day has been fixed for 
stream drivers and the average wage of $3 a 
day and board formerly required to be paid 
by any employer, is reduced to $2.50 and 
board. The new order stipulates that no 
stream driver shall be paid less than $2.25 
a day and board. All employers must keep 
a time book showing the name, days 
of employment and rate of pay of each 
workman. Provisions remaining unchanged 
include a maximum charge to boomers and 
sorters of 50 cents a day for board and 
lodging, the exclusion of the wages of cooks, 
foremen, bookkeepers and clerks for the 
purpose of determining the average wage 
and the stipulation that all payrolls must 
be submitted to and, if necessary, audited 
by the Commission and that the industry may 
be investigated from time to time by the 
Fair Wage Board. 


Ontario Public Health Act 


Regulations of December 10, 1937, for the 
control of typhoid and paratyphoid fever were 
amended on March 7 to give effect to a 1938 
amendment in the Act providing for the 
payment of compensation by the Department 
of Health to persons pronounced “carriers” 
of a communicable disease and thereby de- 
prived of their means of livelihood. The 
amount of and eligibility for compensation 
are to be determined by the Minister of 
Health. In no case may compensation exceed 
$20 a month for an unmarried person or $20 
for a married man with an additional $5 for 
each dependant under 16 years of age. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Certain orders under the Fair Wage Act 
fix three or four minimum rates for workers 
in the establishments governed by each Order. 
Each rate applies to a proportion of the 
workmen, the lower rates to not more than a 
certain percentage and the highest rate to not 
less than a certain percentage. For example, 
under Order 4, where workers are required to 
be classified there is a specified rate for not 
more than 15 per cent, a slightly higher rate 
for not more than 25 per cent and the highest 
minimum fixed in the Order applies to not less 
than 60 per cent of the workers. Subsequent 
orders also establish different rates for a 
minimum or maximum proportion of the 
workers and there is some variation in the 
proportions. 

Where the number of workers in an estab- 
lishment is such that they cannot be classified 


New 
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in the exact proportion fixed in the Order 
governing the industry, the Fair Wage Board 
has drawn up tables indicating the number 
of workers to be assigned to each class. Three 
new tables of this kind issued by the Board 
were gazetted on March 11 and another on 
March 25. Two tables published earlier were 
referred to in the Lasour Gazerre, October, 
1938, at p, 1097. 


Several changes in Orders under this Act 
were gazetted on March 3. From May 3 the 
minimum wage fixed by Order 4 (Lasour 
Gazette, 1988, p. 512) for municipal and 
school board employees need not be paid by 
any such corporation unless the majority of its 
members so decide. This exemption is stated 
to be a result of representations to the Gov- 
ernment to the effect that the minimum wages 
impose a considerable burden on the tax- 
payers without guaranteeing employment to 
the workers involved. 


Order 11 (LaBour GAzETTE, 1938, p. 1098) 
applying to all employees in hospitals not 
covered by other orders except the St. Jean- 
de-Dieu Hospital, Gamelin and those in the 
cities of Quebec and Levis and adjacent coun- 
ties, is repealed from January 1. It was to 
remain in force until June 30, 1939. Order 6 
(LaBouR GAZETTE, 1938, p. 624) governing 
stationary engineers is also repealed’ in so far 
as it applies to hospitals. In the repealing 
order it is stated that the application of these 
Orders created a difficult situation since the 
hospitals’ funds are insufficient to make the re- 
quired adjustments in wage-rates and the 
provincial Government is unable to give 
additional financial assistance. 

Quebec Limitation of Hours of Work Act 

Regulations effective March 15 repeal and 
amend certain orders under this Act, in 
force since May 1, 1937, governing the build- 
ing industry in the Montreal Division which 
includes the judicial districts of Montreal, 
Montcalm, Hull, Pontiac, Terrebonne, Joliette, 
St. Hyacinthe, Chambly, Iberville and Riche- 
lieu. The maximum weekly hours of 44 for 
skilled and 48 for unskilled workers in this 
area are no longer imposed and the daily 
maximum of eight hours, which remains un- 
changed for skilled workers, is increased to 
nine hours for labourers. 

As before, any contractor may use two 
shifts of six hours a day and 36 a week each. 
From May 1 to October 1 such a system is 
compulsory on works costing more than 
$20,000 undertaken for a municipal or school 
corporation, fabrique or parish trustees or for 
the Provincial Government or on works half 
the cost of which is borne or guaranteed by 
the Provincial Government or a municipal 
corporation, or by both. 
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LEGAL MINIMUM AGE FOR EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN CANADA 


I N the accompanying table are set out the 

minimum ages for the employment of 
children in mines, factories and shops under 
provincial statutes. In no province is there a 
general child labour law prohibiting any em- 
ployment below a specified age and regulating 
the hours of labour or other working condi- 
tions of juveniles. In Alberta and Manitoba 
the Child Welfare Acts, in a section taken 
from the English Education Act, forbid the 
employment of a child under 16 in any 
occupation likely to injure his life, limbs, 
health, education or morals. 

Conventions of the International Labour 
Conference would prohibit employment under 
14 years of age in agriculture, or under 15 
at sea or in industrial undertakings, including 
mines, quarries, manufacturing establishments, 
shipbuilding, construction and engineering 
works and the transport by road, rail or 
inland waterway, or in any  non-indus- 
trial undertaking. The employment of school 
children outside school hours would also be 


subject to regulation under the Convention - 


relating to non-industrial employment. The 
Dominion Government ratified the Conven- 
tion of 1920 fixing a minimum age of 14 on 
sea-going vessels but has not yet given effect 
to the revised Convention of 1936 raising 
the age-limit to 15. 

Few changes have been made in child labour 
legislation in Canada in recent years except 
in relation to mines. In 1935 and 1937, 
British Columbia raised the ages for the em- 
ployment of children in metal and coal mines 
respectively and in 1935 Saskatchewan also 
raised the age for work below ground. In 
1933, New Brunswick fixed a minimum age of 
16 for work underground. A minimum age 
for work in shops was established in Quebec 
for the first time in 1934. The provisions 
which have applied to industrial establish- 
ments for some years were applied to shops, 
hotels, restaurants, theatres and other places 
of business. No child under 14 may be em- 
ployed at any time and, as before, no boys 
or girls under 16 may be employed unless they 
are able to read and write fluently or unless 
they are attending night school. In 1936 and 
1937 Manitoba, by means of regulations made 
under the authority of the Minimum Wage 
Act, prohibited employment in shops of 
children under 15 years of age instead of under 
14 as stipulated in the Shops Regulation Act. 

In New Brunswick, no statutory age is in 
effect throughout the province for any class of 
employment but the Factories Act, which was 
passed in 1937 but which has not yet been pro- 
claimed in force, would establish a minimum 
age of 15. 


Street selling by children is less generally 
and effectively regulated and enforcement of 
the law is left to the local police in most prov- 
inces. In all provinces municipal authorities 
have power to pass by-laws regulating street 
work and in British Columbia and Manitoba 
such employment as that in billiard rooms and 
bowling alleys. In Alberta employment in 
these latter places is prohibited under 18 years 
of age. No girls under 18 may be employed as 
ticket sellers, ushers or cleaners in theatres, 
moving-picture houses or dance halls in 
Alberta and Manitoba. The Child Welfare Acts 
in these two provinces contain clauses for- 
bidding the habitual employment of a child 
under 18 between the hours of 9 o’clock in the 
evening and 6 in the morning. In Ontario, 
Manitoba and Alberta, work on the streets and 
in places of amusement is governed by the 
Children’s Protection Act or Child Welfare 
Act and children selling articles on the streets 
are “neglected” children within the meaning 
of the statute and may be taken into custody 
by the Children’s Aid Society or other 
authority. Further, there is a penalty pro- 
vided for any person causing a child to be 
neglected. 

In Ontario, the Children’s Protection Act 
directly prohibits any boy under 12 or any 
girl engaging in a street trade such as selling 
newspapers or magazines at any hour and any 
child under 16 being so employed between 10 
p.m. and 6 a.m. 

Compulsory school attendance laws apply- 
ing to all children in the province are in effect 
in all provinces but New Brunswick and Que- 
bec. In Prince Edward Island attendance is 
only required in rural districts for 60 per 
cent of the school term but in Charlottetown 
and Summerside children must attend for the 
full term. Except in Prince Edward Island 
and British Columbia, the school laws pro- 
hibit the employment of children of school 
age during school hours unless they are 
exempt from attendance. The British Colum- 
bia Act makes no provision for exemption 
from school attendance. There is no regu- 
lation in Canada of employment of school 
children outside the regular hours for school 
attendance except that the Ontario Adolescent 
School Attendance Act forbids the employ- 
ment, between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., of any child 
who is over 14 and under 16 years of age and 
who has not a certificate exempting him from 
school attendance. In Quebec there is no 
school attendance law. In New Brunswick 
the statute requires attendance for the full 
term of children under 14 in Fredericton, 
Saint John, Newcastle, Chatham, Marysville, 
Edmundston and Campbellton. In other 
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towns, the municipal council may make a by- 
law requiring attendance for at least 120 days 
of the school year of children under 16 years 
of age. In rural districts children under 12 
may be required to attend school for at least 
60 per cent of the term if the rate-payers 
adopt a resolution to that effect. 

The statutory school-leaving age is 13 in 
Prince Edward Island; 14 in the rural districts 
of Nova Scotia and in Manitoba unless the 
school district raises it to 15 or unless the 
child is unemployed when the age is 16; 15 
in Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatche- 


children who have attained a certain academic 
standard are not required to attend until they 
reach the school-leaving age and in all but 
British Columbia they may absent themselves 
from school, usually for not more than six 
weeks in the term, if their services are deemed 
necessary for the maintenance of themselves 
or others. In Ontario children over 14 and in 
Nova Scotia children over 13 may be given 
employment certificates and freed from any 
obligation to attend school. Neither does the 
law impose any limit on the absence from 
school of a child in Saskatchewan if his own 


wan; and 16 in Ontario and in cities and 


towns in Nova Scotia. In all these provinces, or others’ needs require him to work. 


MINIMUM AGE FOR EMPLOYMENT IN MINES, FACTORIES AND SHOPS IN CANADA 


Ne British 
_ are naa Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba ope on Alberta a ia Yukon 
MAINES 4 Oho sh cakela neil © She 16, above.|—, above.|—, above.|16, above.].......... Coal: 17, above.|Coal: 12, above. 
16, below |16, below.}15, below.|18, below. 14 in 17, below.| 16, above}12, below 
ground workings. 18, below. 
Metal: Metal: 
14,above. 15,above. 
16,below. 18, below. 
WACTGRIBS OE cs ccccs lace 14, except]........../14; 16 un-|14; 16from 15 14, boys; 15 153 except}:¥. lacs: 
during less able | 8 a.m. to 15, girls. with per- 
fruit and to read | 5 p.m., 
vegetable and write |except 
canning fluently | with per- 
season, or attend- | mit. 
July-Oct. ing night 
school. 
PETROL, FP tn ets eae PR re pete Peake eb As for fac-|As for fac- TBR A See TDs intowns ld dace feeeeae ee 
tories. tories. of over 
5,000 pop- 
ulation. 


REPORT OF NOVA SCOTIA ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
THE ACADIA COAL COMPANY 


COMMISSION to investigate the affairs 

and operations of the Acadia Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, at Stellarton in Pictou County, 
Nova Scotia, was appointed by the provincial 
government on August 2, 19387. The coal 
miners in Pictou County had asked for an 
investigation of the relationship of the com- 
pany with the Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration and an inquiry of a wider scope was 
decided upon. The commission consisted 
of the Honourable W. F. Carroll, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, A. Stanley 
Mackenzie, Ph.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman of the 
Nova Scotia Economic Council, and Fred- 
erick H. Sexton, LL.D., Principal of the Nova 
Scotia ‘Technical College. Dr. Mackenzie 
died during the preparation of the report but 
the other commissioners stated in the report 
that they believed he agreed with the views 
expressed and the recommendations made. 


The Acadia Company, which employs about 
1,200 miners, is controlled by the Nova Scotia 
Steel and Coal Company which in turn is 
controlled by the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation which succeeded the British Em- 
pire Steel Corporation as a result of a re- 
organization in 1928. The corporation also 
controls the Dominion Coal Company and the 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Company. In 
1933 the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 
was unable to pay its bond interest and was 
placed in the hands of liquidators who there- 
fore managed also the Acadia Coal Company. 
The wage rates in the mines of these com- 
panies were reduced thereafter much more than 
those of the other coal companies. In 1934 
Mr. Thomas Graham, a mining engineer, was 
appointed by the provinical government to 
investigate the operations of the Acadia Coal 
Company and reported that a wage reduction 
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was necessary in order to carry on operations. 
In recent months the receivership has been 
terminated and the two companies again came 
under the management of the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation. The United Mine 
Workers of America had agreements with 
the corporation’s mining companies since 1919 
and contended that the miners of the Acadia 
Coal Company should now receive a wage 
increase, which was given to those of the 
other companies in 1937, and also advocated 
that a new seam should be opened to replace 
operations at one of the mines worked out 
and closed down at the end of 1937. 

The provincial government at the request 
of the miners’ union engaged Dr. Geo. 58. 
Rice, formerly chief mining engineer of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, who had 
been engaged to deal with coal mining prob- 
lems also in France and the western provinces 
in Canada. Dr. Rice visited each mine, 
accompanied by the miners’ pit committee, 
provincial inspectors, etc., and: discussed diffi- 
culties with the miners. He reported to the 
Commission that the mines were most diffi- 
cult and expensive to operate owing to the 
irregularity of the coal seams, the softness 
of the coal and of the overlying strata, fire 
damp, etc. These difficulties and the pre- 
cautions necessary for safety accounted for 
the low output per man and high cost per ton 
as compared with other mines. With refer- 
ence to the opening of the new seam it was 
‘reported that this would be needed later when 
the other seams now operated became worked 
out but that in the meantime these could pro- 
duce more coal than could be marketed. The 
equipment in the mines was found to be 
efficient and well maintained, though not 
modern owing to lack of capital. In regard 
to mine safety, the government inspectors, 
mine officials and miners were commended. 
Some additions to the equipment for rescue 
work were recommended. 

In regard to wages it was considered that 
it was not possible for the company to pay 
more as there had been losses of $200,000 to 
$300,000 annually in recent years and the 
company had kept the mines in operation only 
with the assistance of the provincial govern- 
ment, royalties and assessments for the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board had been waived 
and taxes had not been paid. The company 
had continued part time operation of all its 
mines instead of concentrating on one mine 
in order to give some employment to all the 
employees but the annual earnings were found 
to average only from $750 to $950 except 
for. the pumpmen, etc., who were constantly 
employed and these averaged about $1,300. 
It was reported that the best prospect for the 
mines lay in the promotion of the use of 
Pictou coal in household furnaces, with blowers, 
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as unlike most other Nova Scotia coal, it is 
non-coking and has little tendency to form 
clinker. It was also suggested that if a 
household furnace were devised to burn the 
coal instead of anthracite or coke a better 
market might be developed. 

In dealing with the relations of the company 
and the holding companies the commission 
reported that prior to 1933 the Nova Scotia 
Steel and Coal Company had taken nearly 
two million dollars which was in excess of net 
earnings and left the company without working 
capital. It was considered that the present 
difficulties would have developed even if this 
had not been done as the reserves would have 
been exhausted soon in the subsequent years. 
It was recommended that the provincial auth- 
orities should secure legislation in regard to 
the powers of all holding companies in dealing 
with subsidiary companies, as being in control 
through the common stock they may sacrifice 
the interests of the real owners of the 
property, the owners of bonds, debenture 
stock, etc. For companies dealing with the 
public domain it was recommended that the 
payment of dividends should be controlled in 
the interest of the industry and to safeguard 
the assets of the province. 

The liquidators had retained the services 
of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
as to sales, engineering and accounting services, 
etc. The Commission approved of this as it 
would have cost the company very much more 
to have set up its own organization for these 
purposes. It was found that no discrimination 
in sales had occurred, and that the company 
had received good service although the annual 
fee of $12,500 had not been paid since 19365. 

The Commission reported that co-operation 
between the management and employees in 
promoting efficient operation of the collieries 
was most important as had been reported by 
the Commission under the chairmanship of 
Sir Andrew Rae Duncan in 1925, Lasour 
GazeTrTE, January, 1926. It was considered 
that this co-operation was still being prevented 
by the prejudices and animosities resulting 
from the long and bitter struggle for collective 
bargaining prior to 1919. The Commission 
quoted with very strong approval, from a 
handbook on “ Production Problems,” issued 
by the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
with which the union of the United Mine 
Workers of America was affiliated, making 
suggestions for co-operation of workers and 
management in the steel industry, and also 
from an address by Mr. Arthur B. Purvis, 
President and Managing Director of Cana- 
dian Industries Limited on the “Social Re- 
sponsibility of the Employer,’ before the 
Institute of Public Affairs at Halifax on 
October 28, 1939. (Lasour Gazette, November, 
1938, page 1196.) 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF SASKATCHEWAN BUREAU OF LABOUR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE, 19338 


HE report of the Saskatchewan Bureau 

of Labour and Public Welfare, covering 
the administration of the various activities 
under its jurisdiction for the year ended 
April 30, 1938, has been received recently in 
the Department. As indicated in the intro- 
duction, this report is the eighteenth since 
the original Bureau of Labour and Industries 
was organized, and the fourth since the 
present Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare 
was organized. 

After reviewing the legislative recommen- 
dations of the Saskatchewan Executive of 
the Trades and Labour Congress (Lasour 
GazettE, February 1938, page 160) and pre- 
senting the approved fair wage schedule for 
government work, the report details the in- 
spections under provincial labour laws, viz.: 
The Factories Act, One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act, Minimum Wage Act, etc. 

Apprenticeship Agreements—Twelve ap- 
prenticeship agreements were approved during 
the year, covering the trades of electric repair- 
ing, millinery, radio repairing, jewellery repair- 
ing, stonecutting, motor mechanics, baking, 
knitting, beautician and fur finishing. 
- Strikes and Lockouts—During the period 
under review there were three industrial dis- 
putes, involving 24 employees and a total 
time loss of 190 working days. 

Industrial Standards Act.—The report char- 
acterizes the Industrial Standards Act as “the 
most effective means produced by legislation 
of the province, of maintaining fair wages for 
workers.” During the year four prosecutions 
were instituted in the courts against alleged 
violators of the schedules. Three cases were 
dismissed by the magistrate. In the other 
case, a verdict of not guilty rendered by the 
magistrate’s court was appealed, the decision 
of the lower court reversed and a fine imposed 
upon the defendant. 

The report lists the industries and zones 
for which schedules have been approved under 
the Act. 

Employment Service—The report of the 
employment service, maintaining nine offices in 
the province, indicated the volume of trans- 
actions for the year ended April 30, 1938 to 
be as follows: Applications, 65,493; vacancies, 
52,101; placements, 50,406. 

Farm Wages—The average wage for farm 
work prevailing throughout the year was: 
Winter—$5 plus government bonus; spring— 
$10 to $25 per month; harvest—$1.50 to $3 
per day; fall, after threshing to freeze-up— 
$10 to $20 per month. Wages for men work- 
ing in the lumber camps averaged $13 per 
month. 

Youth Training—During the period Nov- 
ember 1, 19387, to March 31, 1938, 676 boys 
and 650 girls in the province took advantage 


of practical free courses for young men and 
women, which were arranged by the federal 
and provincial governments in co-operation 
with the Regina Rehabilitation Committee 
and were known as the “Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Program.” ‘The length of 
these courses was from two to five months and 
young men and women between the ages of 18 
and 30, who were unemployed and in neces- 
sitous circumstances, were eligible. 

“This plan” states the report, “undoubtedly 
proved a success aS we are informed by a 
number of these students that they have been 
able to secure employment and, if suitable em- 
ployment was not available for some of the 
students at the completion of their course, 
they undertook the study of another subject.” 

Farm Improvement and Employment—tIin 
a section on operations under the Dominion 
and Provincial Farm Improvement Plan, a 
statistical summary is presented showing the 
number of persons benefited and the total 
expenditure. This summary indicates that 
placements totalled 31,747 and that disburse- 
ments to the individuals thus placed amounted 
to $1,308,799.62. In addition $783,336.28 was 
paid to 31,747 employers; $1,865.16 in trans- 
portation issued to 1,019 persons and $7,008.89 
in clothing issued to 2,309 persons. 


Minimum Wages 

The report contains an account of the 
administration of the Minimum Wage Act and 
reference was made to the revision of certain 
Board orders applicable to both men and 
women. 

During the year under review, there were 
2,640 general inspections made and 345 special 
investigations. The number of business places 
affected were 2,023, in which there were 2,682 
experienced female employees and 617 inex- 
perienced female employees, together with 
7,710 experienced male employees and 789 
inexperienced male employees. In addition 
to these, there were 305 females and 332 males 
employed on part time. There were 74 over- 
time permits issued as follows: 28 to factories 
and 46 to retail stores. 

By negotiating with employers the inspectors 
were successful in collecting $6,507.73 in back 
wages to the benefit of 210 women and 308 
men. 

In order to bring about compliance with 
the orders, it was necessary to take to court 
eighteen charges against employers. Of these 
charges six were withdrawn, nine upheld and 
three dismissed. In those instances where the 
employer was found guilty fines were imposed. 

The full text of the six orders of the Board, 
together with statements showing the number 
of women and men employed in different 
cities and the rate of wages paid, are given 
in tabular statistics. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1939 


fl ees accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on March 1 was 11,809, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,027,846 
persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
February was 1,967, having an aggregate 
membership of 252,099 persons, 16-4 per cent 


(1) The Employment Situation 


of whom were without employment on March 
1. It should be understood that the re- 
port on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


at the Beginning of March, 1939, 


as Reported by Employers 


Returns tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 11,309 employers through- 
out Canada show that there was little general 
change in industrial employment at the 
beginning of March, improvement in manu- 
facturing being largely offset by shrinkage in 
some of the non-manufacturing industries, 
notably logging, for which the active season 
in many districts is drawing to a close. The 
reported staffs of these 11,309 establishments 
aggregated 1,027,846, compared with 1,027,619 
at February 1. This increase of 227 employees 
was not sufficient to alter the index number, 
which stood at 106-5 at both March 1 and 
February 1, 1939, as compared with 107°8 at 
the beginning of March, 1988, and 102-8 at 
March 1, 1937; in calculating these indexes, 
the base used is the 1926 average employment 
of the reporting firms as 100. 

In the last eighteen years, employment, on 
the average, has shown little change between 
February 1 and March 1, increases in some 
years just about offsetting declines in others. 
In the period, 1929-1937, upon whose ex- 
perience the seasonal variation factors are 
calculated, the trend at March 1 was very 
slightly downward; the small advance at the 
latest date, which had an imperceptible effect 
upon the crude index, increased fractionally 
the seasonally-adjusted index, which rose from 
110-6 at the beginning of February to 111-0 
at March 1. 

Moderate improvement was reported in 
manufacturing at March 1, 1939; the advance 
was smaller than the average in the years since 


1920, but largely exceeded the gain indicated 
by the establishments furnishing data for the 
beginning of March of last winter. The most 
pronounced increases from February 1, 1939, 
were in leather, lumber and textile factories. 
Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
mining, transportation and highway and rail- 
way construction and maintenance showed 
heightened activity; the additions to staffs in 
the last-named resulted, in the main, from 
heavy snow falls. On the other hand, logging 
reported large seasonal declines; communica- 
tions, building construction and services showed 
moderate declines, while trade was decidedly 
slacker, the curtailment being seasonal in 
character. 

For March 1, 1938, statistics had been re- 
ceived from 10,416 employers with a com- 
bined working force of 1,027,992 persons, com- 
pared with 1,052,699 in the preceding month. 
The index number then was slightly over one 
point higher than at the latest date. 

The unadjusted index numbers of employ- 
ment at March 1 in the years since 1927 are 


as follows: 1939, 106-5; 1988, 107-8; 1937, 
102-8; 1936, 98-9; 1935, 96-4; 1934, 92-7; 
1933, 76:9; 1932, 88-7; 1981, 100-2; 19380, 


110°2; 1929, 111-4; and 1928, 102-6. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend at the beginning of March was 
moderately upward in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, but employment declined 
in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Al- 
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berta. In Quebec, the Prairie Provinces as 
a unit and British Columbia, the indexes were 
rather higher than at March 1 of last year; 
the change in British Columbia in this com- 
parison was fractional. In the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario, however, the situation 
indicated was not so favourable. 


Maritime Provinces—On the whole, there 
was an increase in industrial activity in the 
Maritime Provinces, the 812 reporting em- 
ployers enlarging their staffs from 73,913 at 
February 1, to 74,366 at the beginning of 














Reports for the beginning of March of last 
year had been tabulated from 719 firms, whose 
pay-rolls aggregated 78,250 persons, compared 
with 81,192 in the preceding month. 


Quebec——Employment in Quebec showed a 
slight decrease, which was decidedly smaller 
than that recorded at the beginning of March, 
1938, and was also less than the decline 
which has been the average change between 
February 1 and March 1 in the last eighteen 
years. There was improvement in manufac- 
turing at the date under review, notably in 
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EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 


March; the improvement took place in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, while cur- 
tailment was reported in New Brunswick. 
Construction and maintenance afforded more 
employment, mainly due to snow-clearing 
operations, and mining, transportation and 
trade were also slightly more active. On the 
other hand, manufacturing was quieter, and 
logging showed a considerable seasonal de- 
cline. General curtailment had been indi- 
cated at March 1, 1938, but the index then 
was several points higher than that of 101-2 
at the date under review. 


leather, lumber and textile plants; mining, 
transportation and railway construction and 
maintenance also afforded more employment; 
the additions to staffs in the last-named were 
mainly due to snow-clearing operations. On 
the other hand, logging recorded a substantial 
contraction as the active season drew to a 
close, and there was also curtailment in build- 
ing and highway work and in trade. State- 
ments were tabulated from 2,826 firms, whose 
pay-rolls aggregated 320,154 employees, as 
against 320,714 at the beginning of February. 
The index, at 112:°8, was slightly higher than 
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at March 1, 1938, when it stood at 110-1; 
the latter was computed from information fur- 
nished by 2,509 establishments, with 306,764 
persons on their pay-rolls, a decrease of 
12,478 from their staffs at February 1, 1938. 

Ontario —A slackening was noted in Ontario, 
where the 4,918 co-operating employers released 
494 persons from their forces, bringing them to 
428,734 at March 1. The trend of employment 
at that date in the years for which statistics 
are available has not invariably been upward, 
although the average change in the years 
since 1920 has been a small increase. ‘The 
March 11 index, at 109-1, was a few points 
lower than at the same date in 1938, when it 
had stood at 113-7; the 4,615 firms whose 
returns were then tabulated had employed 
443,444 workers. 

There was some improvement in factory 
employment at the date under review, the 
co-operating manufacturers having added 1,759 
workers to their staffs. The increase occurred 
mainly in textile, iron and steel, leather and 
tobacco works, while animal food factories 
were slacker. Among the non-manufacturing 
classes, logging, transportation and _ trade 
showed declines, those of a seasonal character 
in the first-named being most pronounced. 
On the other hand, railway and highway con- 
struction and maintenance reported heightened 
activity, largely as a result of heavy falls of 
snow. 


Prarie Provinces—There was a moderate 
increase in employment in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, but in Alberta slight curtailment 
was shown; on the whole, industrial activity 
in the Prairie Provinces gained slightly at 
March 1; the trend has been downward at that 


date in fifteen of the eighteen preceding years 
for which statistics are available, so that the 
advance at the beginning of March was contra- 
seasonal in character. The index number, at 
94-3, was slighty higher than that of 92-2 
at the same date in 1938, when a small increase 
from the preceding month had also been 
shown. Data were tabulated from 1,632 
establishments with 121,539 employees at 
March 1, 1939, compared with 121,150 in their 
last report. The manufacturing industries in 
the Prairie Provinces reported a moderate 
reduction, declines in the animal food, pulp 
and paper and iron and steel divisions rather 
more than offsetting gains in lumber mills. 
Construction and maintenance showed height- 
ened activity, chiefly in the railway division, 
as a result of snow-clearing operations. 
Logging also recorded improvement. On the 
other hand, trade released some employees. 

The 1,498 employers making returns for 
March 1 of last year had reported 117,703 men 
and women on their payrolls, compared with 
117,076 at the first of February, 1938. 


British Columbia—The manufacture of 
lumber, pulp and paper and electric light and 
power was more active, while other plants 
reported little general change; factory employ- 
ment as a whole considerably advanced and 
there was also improvement in building, but 
the tendency in most other groups was 
moderately downward, the largest losses being 
in mining and trade. The working forces of 
the 1,121 co-operating employers aggregated 
83,053 persons, as compared with 82,614 in the 
preceding month. This increase was not equal 
to the average gain indicated at March 1 in the 
period, 1921-1938, although it compared favour- 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


Maritime é Prairie British 
ar Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

MeE LO 2 fixe hice ci eee celts 5 ctv, aban Wena «ae eee gee 97-5 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
MAT HUY LOZ8 ti. . daetets. were hte. seat ties a ea are 102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
NG atl 19029 hd cee roche eta tlatdhs ancien es eed 111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
Meira LOGO eens ats Sod Lae ee eee Pere 110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
Mare, ost Ac lk es ea cee ohn inn Bete eee 100-2 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
IMRT Ml 08 Oi dao i i a Aa Sh et a i 88-7 93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
MATOS one tan cet slink cits ore ae ea eee 76-9 76-8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
MEETS OSE Sih: KONI PRE ESR AR Oe 92-7 108-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
Misin il p08 bin ain ered ce 0 WA Med eS 96-4 98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
NEAT TL LOS Gait eee aan aa nee mete eer 98-9 101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
Maire] Ha O3 7. dare Cre P20 Of pean Nene rk. Mek per et 102-8 106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
Mars 1088 hee ea ie bees eee meen ee 107-8 108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 
Garieyhl, TOS: si yest aed Rac ae Rae) eit 108-1 109-2 114-9 108-8 97-1 98-0 
PCD IME Ro, va de cao i ei ae aire Me CARE 106-5 100-5 113-0 109-2 93-9 96-2 
di 62 ad GA ri ree ct Ailad ae Seg Apa ae ei Aid DS Blo Seok Gh 106-5 101-2 112-8 109-1 94-3 96-7 
Relative weight of employment by economic 

areasastat: Mar: S 1939/20. eee el 100-0 7-2 31-2 41-7 11-8 8-1 


ite Notg.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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ably with the reduction reported at that date 
in each of the last three years. The index, 
at 96-7, was fractionally higher than at March 
1, 1988, when it had stood at 96-2; the 1,075 
firms then furnishing statistics had employed 
81,831 workers. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment decreased slightly in five of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations are 
made, Montreal, Toronto, Windsor, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver showing curtailment, while the 
tendency in Quebec City, Ottawa and Hamil- 
ton was upward. The indexes in Montreal, 
Quebec, Ottawa and Vancouver were higher 
than at March 1, 1938, but in Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, Windsor and Winnipeg employment was 
not so active; the change in Toronto over the 
year was very slight. 

Montreal—Reductions in staffs were re- 
ported, on the whole, in Montreal. There was 
improvement in manufacturing (chiefly in 
leather, textile and iron and steel factories), 
and transportation was also brisker. On the 
other hand, road work and trade showed 
curtailment. Statements were tabulated from 
1,652 firms employing 156,380 workers, as 
compared with 158,287 in the preceding month. 
For March 1 of last year, 1,434 employers had 
reported 148,149 men and women on their 
staffs; the index then had been lower, standing 
at 98-5, as compared with 101:°4 at the latest 
date. 


Quebec—Manufacturing afforded more em- 
ployment, mainly in the leather and textile 
groups, while transportation also showed 
improvement. Construction, trade and services, 
however, were quieter. The working forces of 
the 205 co-operating establishments totalled 
16,478 persons, compared with 16,361 at Feb- 
ruary 1, 19389. The index was much higher 
than at the same date in 1938, when a rather 
larger advance had been indicated; statements 
were then tabulated from 178 firms with 13,320 
workers. 


Toronto—aActivity increased moderately in 
manufacturing in Toronto, the largest gains 
being in the textile, vegetable food and iron 
and steel groups, while there was a decline in 
animal food and printing and paper factories. 
Transportation, construction, services and 
trade also released employees. Returns were 
received from 1,692 firms, employing 133,514 
men and women at the beginning of March, 
as compared with 134,048 at February 1. The 
index, standing at 105-3, was fractionally lower 
than that of 105-6 at March 1, 1938, when a 
similar falling-off had been reported by the 
1576 employers making returns, whose staffs 
aggregated 131,464. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed 
improvement; manufacturing and transporta- 
tion were rather slacker, and work on the roads 
increased, while little general change was 
recorded im other industries. The 223 co- 
operating establishments reported a total pay- 
roll of 14,277 persons at the date under review, 
as compared with 13,985 at February 1. The 
index was several points higher than at the 
beginning of March, 1988, when a downward 
tendency had been indicated by the 202 firms 
whose data were tabulated, and who then 
employed 18,222 men and women. 

Hamilton—Some recovery was noted in 
Hamilton, mainly in construction and manu- 
facturing; in the latter, the greatest gains 
were in the non-ferrous metal and clay, glass 
and stone industries. Trade, on the other 
hand, was rather slacker. An aggregate staff 
of 31,3896 was reported by the 315 concerns 
whose returns were tabulated, and who 
employed 31,209 in their last report. A reduc- 
tion had been recorded at the same date of 
last year, but the level of employment then 
was higher, the index standing at 106-1, as 
compared with 97-4 at March 1, 1939. For the 
beginning of March, 1938, 296 employers had 
made returns showing 34,216 persons on their 
paylists. 

Windsor—The trend was downward in 
Windsor, there being a falling-off in the iron 
and steel division of manufacturing, while 
trade and construction also released some 
employees. Data were received from 190 
establishments, with 19,119 workers, or 195 
fewer than at February 1. Employment was 
quieter than at the same date of last year, 
when a decrease had also been recorded; the 
183 firms whose statistics were received for 
March |1, 1988, had a staff of 20,912. 


Winnipeg—Reduced activity was noted in 
Winnipeg, where 511 concerns reported 38,325 
persons in their employ, as against 38,592 in 
the preceding month. There was a decline in 
manufacturing, principally in iron and steel 
and printing and publishing works; construc- 
tion, however, was slightly more active, while 
other industries showed little general change. 
Employment was in slightly smaller volume 
than at March 1 of last year, although a 
moderate gain had then been registered by 
the 486 co-operating employers whose person- 
nel had included 38,642 men and women. 

Vancouver—Manufacturing recorded some 
improvement in Vancouver, and construction 
and services were rather more active; trans- 
portation and trade, however, showed curtail- 
ment. On the whole, there was a decrease of 
115 persons in the payrolls of the 484 co-operat- 
ing firms, who had 34,700 employees. A larger 
contraction had been indicated at the same 
date of a year ago, when 460 employers had 
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reported 33,780 workers; the index was then 
some two points lower than that of 106-4 at 
the latest date. 


Employment by Industries 
Manufacturing —The trend in this group was 
again favourable; although the increase was 
rather smaller than usual for the time of year, 
it was decidedly larger than that reported at 
March 1, 1938. Statistics for the date under 
review were furnished by 6,265 manufacturers 


having 546,268 operatives, as compared with 
541,129 at the beginning of February. The 
most pronounced recovery took place in 
leather, lumber and textile factories, but 
improvement was also shown in fur, pulp and 
paper, rubber, tobacco, iron and steel and 
non-ferrous metal products. On the other 
hand, activity declined in food, musical 
instrument, chemical, electrical apparatus and 
electric light and power plants. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Avsrace 1926=100) 











: 1Relative| Mar. 1 
Industries Weight 1939 
MANUBGCTURING Re eke es ness 53-1 107-0 
Animal products—edible............ 2-3 119-6 
Fur and Oroductsy eevee sec ea eae 0-2 87-7 
Leather and products.’..../......... 2:2 111-7 
Boots’ and Shoes Wye. Wek. es Seah 1-5 114-8 
Pum berjand products s...\.0s sesso 8 3-8 72°7 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 61-1 
ETM GUES. Ae oe CE ig Sts RTE of 0-7 84-1 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 100-7 
Musical instruments................. 0-1 39-8 
Plant products—edible.............. 8-1 104-2 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-3 104-9 
Pulp andipaper, Meee 2 eee 2-6 90-2 
Paper Products, . <)< lheiss baie «aici ao 1-0 130-9 
Printing and publishing............ 2-7 114-9 
WD DEL PLOGUCTS Au. vee ee eee ese 1:3 103-6 
Textile prodiuebsincvans ck esky es ae 10-1 119-8 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3:8 127-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 1-8 93-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 0-8 128-5 
Artificial silk and silk goods....... 0-9 494.7 
Hosiery and knit goods. teh 2 el Se 1-9 118-7 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-4 116-3 
Other textile products............. 1-0 108-0 
Tobseco} sae ier. seins coieleas cues 1-3 163-8 
BEVETARES i ae ects ete cottons clare 0-8 159-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-7 153-6 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 0-8 71-7 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 123-9 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-6 123-9 
Iron and steel products.............. 12-0} 94-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-4 114-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 114-2 
Agricultural implements........... 0:5 62-6 
Dand ‘vehicles yu sanot oon ences 5-3 90:3 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-1 151-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 0-2 62-2 
Heating ‘appliances. o. .)0 2s. 2 sine -o. 0-4 118-7 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0-6 97-1 
Foundry and machine shop products. 0-5 98-5 
Other iron and steel products........ 1-9 98-0 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 2°3 152-6 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 1-2 146-3 
Miscellaneousts Wine tcaciateiats sto 'coe sists ste lors 0-5 134-2 
LOGGING 6) se siicecaan itive ao Sones 3-1 108-8 
1a WE Bd Ca EN RUN sa ae TS 7°3 160-9 
Come aly Soe ees Sos acnn ett as 2-5 93-4 
Metalligiores tape eee: pb ene 4-0 334-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0:8 117-7 
COMMUNICATIONG............... 2-1 80-8 
Telepraphs Wal cc chiaiues \ Asie sehen st 0-5 88-6 
MOElSGRONES lakes cece as cee ee ee 1-6 78:7 
TRANSPORTATION GE: . Avene 9-5 80-3 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-7 119-8 
Stearm ral Wave rice comehs teres 5-6 72-6 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-2 64-6 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 
PEIN ANGIE ate o) ieee as ce eee 11-0 94-3 
1-7 43-3 
6-6 177-3 
2:7 68-9 
2°7 128-5 
Hotels and restaurants..............- 1-7 124-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-0 134-9 
TRAD due tote nrc as dnl aye aeess eae: 11-2 128-9 
ERG t alleen sien nae tetcets ote steel seats 8-3 133-5 
Witolesale (cart eee uiea-as pein ste 2-9 117-5 
ALL INDUSTRIES oh wakes. ee 100-0 106-5 





Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 
1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
106-0 110°5 107-6 99-5 92-7 86:5 
122-2 119-6 117-8 107-2 101-7 96-0 

77-9 82-0 81-2 81-3 75-4 71-8 
107-1 108:4 114-2 111-7 104-0 97-0 
110-5 113-5 118-2 116-3 108-4 105-1 

69-8 74-5 71-6 65-9 63-3 59:5 

58:8 61-7 59-3 55-3 51-2 48-0 

84-3 84-1 86-0 77-6 72-1 72-9 

93-5 107-4 98-7 89-7 93-4 85-1 

47-4 42-5 44-4 42-0 33-0 33-2 
105-1 103-1 100-4 96-7 90-9 88-0 
103-7 103-8 103-9 96-3 91-1 88-2 

87-0 92-2 95-1 84-8 78-4 75-6 
130°5 129-6 127-4 114-5 106-4 100-4 
115-7 110-1 107-3 105-3 102-6 100-8 
102-1 98-5 101-1 95-5 94-1 91-0 
117-5 124-6 124-5 116-9 110-1 106-9 
128-0 136-6 139-3 132-3 125-7 122-8 

93-7 100-2 100-5 93-8 86-8 88-1 
129-2 137-6 147-5 139-7 133-9 132-2 
501-6 530-4 545-5 519-0 509-3 460-1 
117-4 124-4 124-1 123-0 114-9 116-1 
111-4 120-3 115-7 105-9 97-7 91-7 
103-9 101-3 107-1 94-8 93-8 90-6 
160-2 150-1 123-7 188-8 118-5 119-9 
159-4 153-8 150-2 129-9 120-9 120-5 
155-0 158-3 145-5 132-5 123-2 116-1 

70-9 76-1 76-7 67-5 55a 55-5 
125°3 116-0 112-3 111-5 105-8 104-7 
125-7 142-0 127-9 115-9 105-2 97-5 

94.3 105-3 101-4 90-6 82-9 70:5 
118-3 126-6 128-1 110-6 91-8 83-1 
112-8 127-5 117-1 98-0 85-5 71-1 

62-9 81-1 67-5 65-5 56-0 44-1 

90-0 100-3 98-5 91-3 88-4 74-6 
150-0 161-2 161-8 135-8 152-0 96-2 
53-1 77-9 63-8 63-5 65-1 45-4 
106-4 110-1 116-6 99-6 88-5 82-1 

99-4 118-5 102-8 81-8 63-0 50-6 
102-1 116-1 111-9 98-6 88-4 70-7 

97-2 102-9 100-6 85-9 77-3 70-2 
151-3 153-4 143-8 127-1 114-2 99-7 
147-3 149-6 139-3 130-2 126-7 128-3 
131-7 133-0 124-2 117-7 114-2 102-8 
143-0 212-7 193-3 147-0 166-9 153-3 
160°5 153-9 145-8 129-1 118-8 108-9 

93-5 94-3 93-8 92-1 91-5 94-4 
333-3 307-4 280-6 234-9 204-6 163-7 
116-8 116-6 111-2 89-8 77-0 71-0 

81-2 82-2 80-8 77-7 77-5 76-7 

89-8 90-8 90-3 85-6 85-6 81-9 

78-8 79-9 78:3 75-6 75+4 75°3 

79°4 79-0 79-6 78-9 76-5 78-0 
119-6 110-4 115-6 113-6 108-2 109°5 

71-6 73°8 72-5 72-7 69; 8 70-8 

63°5 62-8 65-7 63-3 66-1 70-8 

89-4 71-4 52-8 78-2 94-2 100-8 

44.2 44-9 32-7 52-1 43-3 36-8 
172-9 108-8 67-9 112-6 183-4 202-1 

57-2 63-2 59-3 72-9 63-0 72-3 
129-5 127-1 118-9 117-5 111-7 109-3 
125-2 122-5 110-6 113-6 108-9 107-3 
136-8 134-3 180-5 120-9 113-6 109-6 
131-0 126-0 126-1 123-1 116-7 112-5 
136-3 130-7 132-6 130-4 122-5 118-7 
118-3 115-5 111-2 106-3 103-1 98-2 
106-5 107-8 102-8 98-9 96-4 92-7 


1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight”’, see footnote to Table 1. 
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The crude index in manufacturing rose from 
106-0 at February 1, 1939, to 107-0 at the 
date under review, as compared with 110-5 
at March 1, 1938, and 107-6 at March 1, 1937. 
As already mentioned, the gain at the latest 
date was not so large as usual in the experience 
of past years; the seasonally-adjusted index 
therefore declined slightly, falling from 110-0 
in the preceding month to 109:3 at the 
beginning of March. 

The following are the unadjusted index 
numbers at March 1 in the years since 1926: 
1939, 107-0; 1988, 110-5; 1937, 107-6; 1936, 
99-5; 1935, 92-7; 1934, 86-5; 1933, 75-8; 1932, 
87-0; 1931, 97-6; 19380, 110-9; 1929, 115-7; 
1928, 104-7 and 1927, 99-8. 

A review of the data for March 1, 1988, 
shows that returns had then been received from 
6,019 manufacturers, whose staffs had aggre- 
gated 561,906, compared with 560,949 in the 
preceding month. The index then was 34 


points higher than at the beginning of March 


of the present year. 

Animal Products—Edible—Employment in 
these industries showed a further decrease, 
mainly in meat-packing plants. The index 


number stood at 119-6, the same as at March’ 


1, 1988; the curtailment then noted had been 
on a similar scale. The working forces of the 
304 reporting establishments aggregated 23,129 
persons, as compared with 23,639 at February 
1, 1939. 


Leather and Products—There was a con- 
siderable advance in employment in this divi- 
sion at the beginning of March, according to 
statistics from 315 manufacturers, whose pay- 
rolls included 22,881 men and women, com- 
pared with 21,957 in the preceding month. 
The gains occurred mainly in footwear and 
clothing factories in Quebec and Ontario. An 
increase of much the same size had been noted 
in the leather industries at the corresponding 
date a year ago, and the index number then 
was lower than at March 1, 1939. 


Lumber and Products—The trend continued 
favourable in the lumber group; statements 
were tabulated from 902 employers, whose 
staffs totalled 38,683 workers, compared with 
37,142 at February 1. Improvement was 
indicated in Quebec, Ontario and the Western 
Provinces, that in Quebec being most pro- 
nounced. Employment was in rather less 
volume than at March 1, 1938, although the 
advance then reported had provided work for 
a smaller number of additional employees. 


Plant Products—Kdible—A decline was 
recorded in the edible plant products group, 
chiefly in fruit and vegetable preserving, while, 
geographically, the greatest curtailment was 
in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. The 
firms making returns to the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics, 517 in number, had 31,659 persons 
in their employ, or 266 fewer than at the 
beginning of February. A larger loss had been 
indicated at the beginning of March last year, 
when the index number stood at 103-1, com- 
pared with 104-2 at the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this division showed considerable improvement, 
chiefly in pulp and paper mills, while printing 
and publishing houses were slacker; the largest 
gains were in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia. A combined working force of 
64,914 was recorded by 697 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who had 64,150 employees at Feb- 
ruary 1. The index was slightly higher than 
at March 1, 1938, when a marked reduction, 
on the whole, had been reported. 


Rubber Products—The movement was 
favourable in the rubber industries; 54 factories 
reported 12,953 workers, as compared with 
12,755 in their last return. The index number, 
at 103-6, was a few points higher than at 
March 1, 1988, a decrease having then been 
indicated. 


Textile Products—Heightened activity was 
registered in this group, chiefly in garment and 
personal furnishings, headwear and hosiery and 
knitting factories. On the other hand, silk 
mills released some employees. The level of 
employment was lower than at March 1, 1938, 
despite the fact that the gains then occurring 
had been on a smaller scale. The payrolls of 
the 1,152 co-operating establishments included 
103,982 men and women, as compared with 
101,930 at February 1, 1989. Most of the 
improvement was in Quebec and Ontario. ~ 


Tobacco—Additions to staffs were noted at 
March 1 in tobacco works, 45 of which reported 
13,510 employees, compared with 13,211 at 
February 1. The index, standing at 163:8, 
was higher by nearly 14 points than at the 
same date of a year ago; a decline had then 
been noted. 


Beverages—Little general change was shown 
in beverage manufacturing at March 1, when 
26 extra persons were reported on the payrolls 
of the 141 co-operating plants, whose employees 
numbered 8,479. The index was several points 


higher than at the same date last year. The 
tendency had then been unfavourable. 
Chemical Products—Statistics tabulated 


from 295 chemical factories showed that they 
employed 17,827 persons, compared with 17,998 
in the preceding month. Employment in this 
division was not quite so brisk as at March 1 
of a year ago, when improvement had been 
recorded. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
a small advance in the building material 
industries, in which employment was at a 
lower level than at the corresjionding date in 
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1938. Statements were compiled from 21 
manufacturers with 7,969 employees, as against 
7,883 in the preceding month. 

Electric Light and Power—Activity in 
plants producing electric power showed a 
moderate recession, according to the 99 co- 
operating establishments, which employed 
15,683 workers, compared with 15,849 at 
February 1. Most of the falling-off took place 
in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, while 
improvement was recorded in British Co- 
lumbia. The Dominion index number, at 
123-9, was higher than that of 116-0 at March 
1, 1938, when a similar loss had been noted. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in elec- 
trical appliances was slower than in the pre- 
ceding month; 126 factories reported 16,779 
men and women on their pay-rolls, or 239 
fewer than at February 1. Curtailment had 
also been indicated at the beginning of March 
of last year, but the index number then was 
some eighteen points higher. 


Iron and Steel Products—Continued, but 
much smaller advances were made in the 
iron and steel industry, in which employment 
was in less volume than in the late winter of 
19388. There were gains in the automobile 
and other land vehicle, steel shipbuilding and 
repairing, heating appliance and machinery 
divisions, while the crude, rolled and forged, 
structural iron and steel and some other 
branches were slacker. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 915 establishments having 123,760 
persons in their employ, or 377 more than in 
the preceding month. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries released employees, but the precious 
and the base metal manufacturing industries 
showed moderately heightened activity; 185 
firms had 24,023 workers on their pay-rolls, 
as against 23,811 at the beginning of February. 
There were additions to staffs in Quebec and 
Ontario. The index of employment was 
fractionally below that of March 1, 1938, 
although a contraction had then been indi- 
cated. 


Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statistics tabu- 
lated from 100 employers in this group showed 
a slight falling-off in their forces, which 
aggregated 11,822. Little general change had 
been recorded at the corresponding date a 
year ago, when the index number was some- 
what higher. 

Logging 


There were marked seasonal contractions 
in logging camps, in many of which the season’s 
operations were approaching completion; 414 
firms had 31,533 men in their employ, or 
9,889 fewer than in their last report. The de- 
cline did not involve so many workers as that 
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recorded at the beginning of March a year 
ago, but the index then was many points 
higher than at March 1, 1989. 
Mining 

Coal—Employment in the mining of coal 
showed little change on the whole, there 
being slight gains in the Maritimes and small 
declines in the Western coal-fields. One 
hundred and five operators lowered their labour 
forces from 25,536 persons at February 1, to 
25,499 at the beginning of March, 19389. A 
larger loss in personnel had been indicated at 
March 1, 1938; the index number then, how- 
ever, was fractionally higher. 


Metallic Ores—There was moderate im- 
provement in the situation in this group at the 
date under review. Data were received from 
233 mines employing 41,085 workers, as against 
40,930 at the beginning of February. The 
index stood at 334-6, as compared with 307-4 
at March 1, 1938, when a small reduction had 
been noted. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—Employment in these industries showed an 
upward movement, according to statistics from 
99 firms having 7,873 persons on their pay- 
rolls, 65 more than in the preceding month. 
A rather larger gain had been indicated at 
March 1 of a year ago; the index then was 
slightly lower. 

Communications 


A decline was indicated in the staffs of 
telephone and telegraph companies; returns 
were received from 86 employers with 21,590 
workers, compared with 21,679 in the preceding 
month. Although a greater decrease had 
occurred at March 1, 1938, employment was 
then at a somewhat higher level. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Statistics 
were tabulated from 273 firms in this division, 
whose personnel included 27,372 men and 
women, as (compared with 27,322 at the 
beginning of February. A small loss had been 
shown at the same date in 1938, when employ- 
ment was rather quieter. 


Steam Railways—A considerable increase 
was registered in steam railway operation, in 
which 807 more workers were employed than 
in the preceding month; 100 co-operating 
companies and divisional superintendents re- 
ported 57,769 persons on their pay-rolls. A 
falling-off had been indicated at March 1 of 
last year, when the index number was slightly 
higher. Curtailment was noted at the date 
under review in Ontario, but improvement 
was indicated in Quebec, while little general 
change was recorded in the other provinces. 
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Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a gain 
in the shipping and stevedoring group, in 
which employment was rather brisker than at 
the corresponding date in 1938. For March 
1, 1939, 121 employers reported a staff of 
11,947, or 210 more than in the preceding 
month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—A moderate contraction was 
noted in building activity at the beginning 
of March, the largest loss being in Quebec. 
The 810 contractors furnishing data through- 
out the Dominion had 18,166 employees, as 
against 18,5438 at February 1. The level of 
employment was slightly lower than in the 
late winter of 1938, although a much greater 
decline had then taken place. 


Highway—Highway construction showed 
improvement at March 1, 1939, when 367 em- 
ployers reported 67,587 workers, as compared 
with 65,916 at the beginning of February. 
Gains were indicated in Ontario and the 
Maritime Provinces, but there were reductions 
in Quebec and British Columbia. Employ- 
ment in this group at March 1, 1938, was not 
so active as at the date under review, the in- 
crease from the preceding month then reported 
having been on a smaller scale. 


Ralway—Employment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance considerably 
increased, according to data received from 34 
companies and divisional superintendents em- 
ploying 27,557 persons, or 4,663 more than in 
their last report. Heightened activity was 
recorded in all five economic areas; the gains 


were partly due to snow-clearing operations. 
A smaller advance had been noted at the 
beginning of March of last winter, and the 
index then was nearly five points lower. 


Services 
In the service group, 580 establishments re- 
ported a staff of 28,203, as compared with 
28,407 at February 1. Most of the falling-off 
in employment was in laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments. Activity generally 
was slightly greater than in the same month 
of 1988. A rather greater decrease had then 
been indicated. 
Trade 
Retail trade showed a substantial decline, 
while the tendency was also downward in 
wholesale establishments; the curtailment in 
the former was seasonal. On the whole, there 
was a reduction of 1,937 in the personnel of 
the 1,822 firms furnishing data in the trade 
group, who had 115,397 employees. The index 
stood at 128-9 at March 1, 1939, compared 
with 126-0 at the beginning of March, 1938, 
when a contraction had also been recorded 
in the group as a whole. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of February, 1939 


The term unemployment as used in the 
accompanying article has reference to involun- 
tary idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
who are engaged at work other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

The level of unemployment among local 
trade union members at the close of February 
varied but slightly from the preceding month, 
though the tendency was towards retarded 
activity, as apparent from the reports for- 
warded by 1,967 labour organizations embrac- 
ing a membership of 252,099 persons. Of 
these, 41,410 were out of work on the last day 
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of the month, a percentage of 16-4 as compared 
with 15:9 per cent of idleness in January. 
Prevailing conditions were also somewhat less 
favourable than in February last year, when 
unemployment stood at 13:7 per cent. In 
Manitoba moderate improvement in the situa- 
tion was noted during February from January, 
the garment trades and steam railway division 
accounting in large measure for this better 
employment movement, and in British Colum- 
bia and New Brunswick minor gains occurred. 
On the contrary, Alberta members reported 
the most noteworthy recessions in activity, 
which were almost entirely confined to the coal 
mining districts. In the remaining provinces 
there was but a slight lowering in the volume 
of work afforded. When contrasted with the 
returns for February, ‘1938, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Alberta unions all recorded 
rather important losses in available employ- 
ment during the month reviewed and in 
Ontario and Saskatchewan curtailment of a 
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somewhat lesser degree was manifest. ‘The 
trend was also adverse in Quebec and Man- 


itoba, though the changes from February, 


1938, were small. British Columbia unions 
alone showed a better volume of employment, 
the gains registered, however, being merely 
nominal. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment affecting local trade union 
members in the largest city in each province, 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
Winnipeg and Saint John unions indicated 
heightened activity on a moderate scale during 
February from the previous month and in 
Vancouver lesser increases were noted. Em- 
ployment in Montreal also tended upward, 
though the change from January was but 


the close of February showed little change in 
level from the preceding month, though the 
tendency was upward, an evidence of decreas- 
ing employment. In this movement the curve 
paralleled the course of February a year ago, 
when the trend was also less favourable, but 
the point reached at the close of the month 
reviewed remained somewhat above that of 
February, 1938. 

The manufacturing industries, with 578 local 
unions reporting for February and involving 
a total of 99,353 members, showed that 14,171 
or a percentage of 14:3 were idle on the last 
day of the month, in comparison with a 
percentage of 14-0 in both the preceding month 
and February last year. Fluctuations, how- 
ever, occurred in the various trades and 
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however, was manifest by Edmonton unions 
and a less favourable situation prevailed for 
Halifax, Toronto and Regina members. Van- 
couver unions were the only ones to register 
a higher level of employment than in February 
a year ago, while of the recessions indicated 
in the remaining cities those reflected by 
Edmonton and Halifax were the most pro- 
nounced. Contractions in employment of 
minor importance were evident among Saint 
John, Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg unions. 
In Regina the variation from February last 
year was very slight, though in an unfavourable 
direction. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which 
shows the course of unemployment by months 
from January, 1933, to date. The curve at 


gains in employment from January and condi- 
tions for garment workers, and meat cutters 
and butchers were considerably improved. 
Employment advancement on a smaller scale 
was apparent among brewery, and hat, cap 
and glove workers, general labourers and 
printing tradesmen. Of the contractions in 
employment which were of a slightly more 
than offsetting nature, the most important 
were registered by fur and wood workers, and 
papermakers. Jewellery, and textile and 
carpet workers showed more moderate losses 
in employment and the situation declined 
slightly for bakers and confectioners, metal 
polishers, iron and steel, cigar and tobacco, 
and leather workers, and mill and smelter men. 
Compared with the returns for February, 1938, 
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hat, cap and glove, and wood workers, and 
general labourers were much busier during the 
period surveyed and substantial increases in 
employment were evident among meat cutters 
and butchers and leather workers. Activity in 
the garment trades and among paper makers, 
printing tradesmen, bakers and confectioners, 
and cigar and tobacco workers also tended 
favourably, though the variations from Feb- 
ruary a year ago were slight. A distinctly 
unfavourable situation, however, prevailed for 
glass workers but the losses suffered in the 
iron and steel trades involved the greatest 
number of members. Conditions for jewellery 
and brewery workers were considerably quieter 
than in February last year and among textile 
and carpet workers, and metal polishers 
activity was moderately restricted. Minor 
declines in work available were reported by 
fur workers and mill and smelter men. 


The situation in the coal mining industry 
during February was less favourable than in 
either the preceding month or February a 
year ago, according to the returns compiled 
from 60 local unions with an aggregate of 
22,157 members. Of these, 2,312 or a percent- 
age of 10:4 were without employment on the 
last day of the month, in comparison with 
percentages of 8:0 in January and 5-4 in 
February last year. Alberta members, due 
largely to seasonal slackness, showed pro- 
nounced slowing up in employment from 
January and in Nova Scotia slight losses were 
recorded. British Columbia members, how- 
ever, indicated noteworthy improvement in 
conditions. When a comparison is made with 
the returns for February, 1988, Alberta mem- 
bers, as in the previous comparison, were 
considerably less active during the month 
reviewed, and more moderate contractions 
were evident among Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia miners. In addition to the members 
reported as entirely out of employment, a 
number were shown as working at greatly 
reduced time. 


Continuing the unfavourable movement of 
the past few months in building and construc- 
tion operations employment in these trades 
showed some slight falling off in February, 
the 220 reporting unions with 28,729 members 
_ indicating 44-6 per cent of inactivity at the 
end of the month, contrasted with a percent- 
age of 43:8 in January. Decided increases in 
slackness were registered by electrical workers 
and granite and stonecutters from January 
and activity for carpenters and joiners was 
moderately retarded. Recessions, on a small 
scale, were shown by steam shovelmen, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, and bridge and 
structural iron workers. The situation for tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, and hod carriers and building 
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labourers, was, on the contrary, considerably 
better than in January and improvement of 
much lesser degree was manifest by brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers. Unemployment 
in the building trades, as a whole, was also at 
a higher level than in February, 1938, when 
42-5 per cent of idleness was recorded. In 
this comparison conditions were much more 
depressed during the period under review for 
steam shovelmen, bridge and structural iron 
workers, granite and stonecutters, hod carriers 
and building labourers, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers and electrical workers. 
Activity for carpenters and joiners was also 
somewhat curtailed. Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, however, showed a_ substantially 
improved situation and noteworthy gains were 
recorded by tile layers, lathers and roofers. 
Employment advances on a smaller scale 
were manifest by plumbers and steamfitters. 
From unions in the transportation industries 
8388 reports were received at the end of 
February, covering a membership of 66,565 
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IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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persons, 8,767 or 13-2 per cent of whom were 
idle, compared with 12-9 per cent in January 
and 9-0 per cent in February last year. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns constituted 
over 77 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reported, were afforded a slightly better 
employment volume than in January, though 
conditions for these workers were less favour- 
able than in February last year. Among street 
and electric railway employees the tendency 
was upward, the same degree of improvement 
being shown in each comparison. Navigation 
workers, on the other hand, suffered losses in 
employment in substantial measure, more 
especially when compared with the returns for 
February a year ago, and among teamsters 
and chauffeurs some slowing up in employment 
was apparent both when contrasted with the 
January reports and those of February, 1938. 


Retail shop clerks, with 4 unions comprising 
a membership of 1,840 persons, at the end of 
February indicated that only 6 or a percentage 
of 0:3 were unemployed, in contrast with 0:2 
per cent im January and a fully engaged situa- 
tion in February last year. 


Little variation in conditions was reflected 
among civic employees during February from 
either the preceding month or February, 1938, 
the 80 locals making returns with 10,370 
members showing that 155 or a percentage of 
1:5 were out of work, as compared with 1:1 
per cent in January and 1-7 per cent in 
February a year ago. 


Slight improvement was manifest in the 
miscellaneous group of trades during February 
as shown by the reports compiled from 145 
local unions with an aggregate of 11,830 
members. Of these, 1,248 or a percentage of 
10-5 were idle at the end of the month, com- 
pared with 11-1 per cent im January. The 
unemployment percentage, however, exceeded 
that of February, 1938, when 7°8 per cent of 
the members reported were idle. Barbers 


indicated a considerably better volume of work 
during February than in the previous month 
and slight gains were noted by hotel and 
restaurant employees, and unclassified workers. 
Activity for theatre and stage employees was, 
however, moderately curtailed and among 
stationary engineers and firemen the trend was 
toward reduced employment. Contrasted with 
the returns for February, 1988, hotel and 
restaurant, and theatre and stage employees, 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen 
all showed a more favourable tendency during 
the month under review, though the variations 
were quite small. Extensive losses in employ- 
ment, however, were evident among unclassified 
workers. 

Fishermen registered a shght increase in 
employment during February from the previous 
month and a much improved situation from 
February last year. This was apparent from 
the reports furnished by 8 unions during 
February, involving a membership of 2,050 
persons, 282 or 18-8 per cent of whom were 
unemployed on the last day of the month, 
in contrast with a percentage of 14-7 in 
January and with 38-4 per cent of inactivity 
in February last year. 

The percentage of idleness for lumber 
workers and loggers stood at 55-6 at the close 
of February as compared with percentages of 
60-3 in January and 4-7 in February, 1938. 
The February percentage this year was based 
on. the reports tabulated from 4 unions of 
these workers with a membership numbering 
1,820 persons. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1938, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for February of each year from 1929 
to 1936, inclusive, and for each month from 
February, 1937, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for February, 1939 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of February, 1939, as in- 
dicated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed a decline of 13 per cent from 
that of the preceding month, but a gain of 
18 per cent over that of February a year ago. 
From January, a heavy loss was reported in 
farming, a more moderate one in services and 
a minor decline in manufacturing, but the 
total decrease shown in these three divisions 
much more than counterbalanced the nominal 
gains recorded in all remaining groups. In 
comparison with February a year ago, in- 
creases were registered in construction and 
maintenance, services, trade, mining and trans- 


portation, that in construction and main- 
tenance being very substantial, but logging 
recorded a marked decline, followed by others 
of smaller proportions in manufacturing and 
farming. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1937, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be noted from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications showed little vari- 
ation in the first half of February, being 
slightly downward in trend, but during the 
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latter half of the month under review both 
curves followed a decidedly upward course 
and at the close of the period had reached 
levels about 2 points above those recorded at 
the end of February a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 44-1 
during the first half and 49-5 during the second 
half of February, 1939, in comparison with 
the ratios of 46-2 and 47-2 during the corres- 
ponding periods of 1938. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 42-9 and 47-3, as 
compared with 44:2 and 45-3 during the corres- 
ponding month of 1938. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Em- 


During the month of February, 1939, the 
offices of the Service referred 28,284 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 26,834 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 13,910, of which 9,800 
were of men and 4,110 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work numbered 12,924. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 19,639 for men and 8,177 for women, a 
total of 27,816, while applications for work 
numbered 59,631, of which 44,554 were from 
men and 15,077 from women. Reports for 
January, 1939, showed 33,349 positions avail- 
able, 78,183 applications made and 32,132 place- 
ments effected, while in February, 1938, there 
were recorded 23,767 vacancies, 50,894 applica- 
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1937 


ployment Service throughout Canada during 
February, 1939, was 1,159, as compared with 
1,334 during the preceding month and with 
991 in February a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,485, as com- 
pared with 3,126 in January, 1939, and with 
2,121 during February last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by offices of the Service during Febru- 
ary, 1939, was 1,119, of which 580 were in 


regular employment and 539 in work of one 


week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,286 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements for February a 
year ago averaged 949 daily, consisting of 636 
placements in regular and 313 in casual em- 
ployment. 





1938 






































1939 


tions for work and 22,776 placements in regu- 
lar and casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1929, to date: 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LAE Re bea ee con ae 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
POS Othe eh aaa eee UT 187, 872 180, 807 368, 679 
LOS iTsae tap eye vate e03 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
TOS 2 Beaks Be Ae gent teak 153.a08 198,443 352,214 
LOSS arr. 4), Beek AoE 170,576 181,521 352,097 
TQSA ltr cevedy.,crmenayy 223,564 182,527 406,091 
1935S es Aen oe leas 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
TOS Bish s Retina Ween We ose 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
LOST sce ak ete ieieatebts a 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
LOS Sse ea ee eee: 256, 134 126, 161 382,295 
1939 (2 months)....... Sooo 25, 629 58,966 
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Nova Scoria 
During February, orders received at em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia called for 
over 11 per cent fewer workers than in the 


preceding month, but nearly 31 per cent more. 


than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a decrease in placements of 
11 per cent when compared with January, but 
an increase of nearly 30 per cent when com- 
pared with February, 1938. The increase in 
placements over February of last year was 
largely made up of gains in services and con- 
struction and maintenance, as the changes in 
all other groups were quite small. Placements 
by industrial divisions included logging 50; 
construction and maintenance 271 and services 
490, of which 412 were of household workers. 
There were 88 men and 185 women placed in 
regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decrease of over 5 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick during 
February when compared with the preceding 
month, but an increase of nearly 22 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements were 4 per cent less 
than in January, but over 20 per cent above 
February, 1938. The increase over February 
of last year was due to a gain in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance, made 
up largely of snow shovellers, as a small in- 
crease in services was offset by declines in 
manufacturing and logging. The changes in 
other groups were nominal only. Placements 
under construction and maintenance numbered 
351 and in services 524. Of the latter, 428 
were of household workers. During the month 
14 men and 87 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec during February, were 
nearly 19 per cent less favourable than in the 
preceding month and nearly 14 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease also in placements of nearly 19 
per cent when compared with January and of 
nearly 16 per cent in comparison with Feb- 
ruary, 1988. The most important decline in 
placements from February of last year was in 
construction and maintenance, although small 
losses were also reported in manufacturing, 
trade and farming. All other groups showed 
improvement, but none of the gains were im- 
portant, the largest being in services. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing, 78; logging, 356; construction 


and maintenance 2,043 and services 2,348, of 
which 2,160 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 2,056 
of men and 1,467 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during February called for over 8 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding month 
and nearly 66 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase also in placements of nearly 9 
per cent when compared with January and of 
nearly 71 per cent in comparison with Feb- 
ruary, 1938. The substantial increase in place- 
ments over February of last year was largely 
due to casual employment, removing snow 
from the streets and roads. Moderate gains 
were also reported in services and trade, but 
there were fairly large reductions under logging 
and manufacturing. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 344; logging 
380; farming 524; transportation 90; con- 
struction and maintenance 5,682; trade 300 and 
services 2,962, of which 2,002 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 3,384 men and 1,260 
women placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of 60 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in Manitoba during February, 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of nearly 35 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. Slightly 
higher percentages of loss were reported in 
placements under both comparisons. With the 
exception of a small increase in trade, fewer 
placements were made in all other industrial 
divisions than during February, 1938, the 
largest declines being in farming, logging, ser- 
vices and construction and maintenance. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
logging 114; farming 800; construction and 
maintenance 128 and services 624, of which 
5380 were of household workers. There were 
1,047 men and 302 women placed in regular 
employment. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during February, was nearly 63 
per cent less than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 78 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decrease of 
63 per cent in placements when compared with 
January but an increase of over 83 per cent in 
comparison with February, 1938. A substan- 
tial increase in farm placements accounted for 
the gain over February of last year, although 
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there was also a fairly large increase in ser- 
vices. Small losses were reported in construc- 
tion and maintenance and trade, but the 
changes in other groups were nominal only. 
Placements in farming numbered 742 and in 
services 594, of which 487 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 7438 of men and 390 of women. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decline of nearly 37 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Alberta during February 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of nearly 10 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease also in placements of nearly 
38 per cent in comparison with January and of 
over 14 per cent in comparison with February, 
1938. Moderate losses in farming, construc- 
tion and maintenance, logging and mining ac- 
counted for the decrease in placements from 
February of last year, although small declines 
were reported in nearly all other groups. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing 47; logging 130; farming 490; 
construction and maintenance 123 and services 
360, of which 300 were of household: workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
753 of men and 268 of women. 


BririsH CoLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Brit- 
ish Columbia during February, were 19 per 
cent better than in the preceding month and 
nearly 18 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Similar percentages of 
gain were reported in placements under both 
comparisons. A substantial gain under con- 
struction and maintenance was responsible for 
the increase in placements over February, 1938, 
but was largely offset by a decline in logging. 
Of the changes in other groups, the most im- 
portant was an increase in services. Placements 
by industrial divisions included logging 1,102; 
farming 82; construction and maintenance 
3,618 and services 596, of which 388 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,715 
men and 201 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1938, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada made 13,910 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 7.599 of which were of persons for 
whom employment was found outside the 
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immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 212 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 206 going to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 6 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2:5 cents per 
mile, with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice who may wish to travel to distant em- 
ployment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

In Quebec during February one certificate 
was issued at the Quebec City office to a 
plumber bound for Chicoutimi. Profiting by 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate in Ontario during February 164 
persons travelled to situations within the prov- 
ince. From Port Arthur 47 bush workers, 
33 highway construction workers, 3 mine 
workers, 3 survey employees and one fisher- 
man, and from Fort William 21 bush workers 
proceeded to centres within their respective 
zones. At Sudbury 12 bush workers secured 
certificates for transportation to Port Arthur 
and 3 bush workers to points in the Sudbury 
zone. Destined to the Sudbury zone, also, 
were 85 bushmen sent from North Bay. The 
Pembroke office despatched 2 highway con- 
struction workers to Timmins and one highway 
construction worker to North Bay. The 
Kenora zone received 2 mine workers from 
Timmins and the Oshawa zone one farm hand 
from Toronto. Manitoba transfers at the 
reduced rate during February were 9 in num- 
ber. 3 provincial and 6 interprovincial. All 
of these were effected by the Winnipeg office 
which was instrumental in despatching one 
miner, one bushman and one farm hand within 
its own zone, while of the workers going out- 
side the province 2 miners, 2 highway construc- 
tion workers, and one hotel general were 
bound for Port Arthur and one farm hand 
for Estevan. On certificates received at Sas- 
katchewan offices during February, one teacher 
travelled from Regina to a situation within 


_ the territory covered by that city office, and 


one farm domestic from Saskatoon to York- 
ton. The labour movement in Alberta during 
February involved the issue of 34 reduced 
rate certificates to provincial centres. These 
were granted at the Edmonton office which 
transferred 14 bush workers, 5 transportation 
company employees, 5 fishermen, 3 farm 
hands, 3 hotel workers, 2 housekeepers, one 
miner and one saw mill worker to employment 
within its own zone. Two persons benfited 
by the Employment Service reduced transpor- 
tation rate in British Columbia during Feb- 
ruary, one a miner shipped from Prince Rupert 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1939 











Vacancies Applicants Regular 

: ———|  place- 

Offices Reported | Unfilled oo Referred Placed i ie a ments 

during end of dura Pp ais: aria 

period period D cae 7 vacancies| Regular | Casual be Me A Pr038 

INOVaIS COUR ceo ous ocr Me 891 26 986 871 223 647 2,266 173 
WL Ta Spear tects ee hoe Calo ener 240 25 301 219 69 150 1,060 42 
Kentville. sasspct i. te... eee 107 0 140 107 44 63 255 31 
ING wa GlastOwer star ck oe econaraten 198 i 198 199 92 106 382 94 
SMOANGWse. Saree Rhye. Rite. «, Peer die 346 0 347 346 18 328 569 6 
New Brunswick..................... 921 2 938 926 101 825 1,188 112 
@hathomeseetnnt: o. A. Rot ces che 345 0 345 345 0 345 34 1 
MONCTON: wp oo. a 1 Ree! 220 2 230 225 64 161 503 63 
AINO MOM seme rite Siva Suk eee aires 356 0 363 356 37 319 651 48 
QucheC CAs ae ae cae tea 5,648 506 11,993 6,158 3,523 1,394 5,479 4,630 
IBATOLVILGT ee ee ania ciency tle 16 95 100 224 
Glicoutimp pisses edanso. ter. eee se 402 0 747 401 399 205 652 
1S Roe ee wee eed aie arene GA ae 661 6 1,099 661 274 386 321 693 
eu. oe role tee ere ee Lee 0 196 117 116 1 63 72 
Mia Gane aden teva Nias. ae eh dit ho Bed « td 84 20 307 111 95 4 330 63 
IVUOTIEROA LE pian acd cays tars ye oe ates 2,370 308 5,971 2,744 1,087 673 3,252 1,521 
QUGDEC HR Hike Aostnde stihl. dela. pakke; 1,182 115 1,726 1, 230 744 302 368 441 
TREO UN Tice pyc sce otic ors oul obs, Seecut chee: 228 3 588 224 211 18 210 155 
SHerbrookewr ee hee conic eens 145 15 200 164 134 5 56 115 
shReOMRT Versys . eee Rls at, dhe vles 245 14 604 260 234 3 337 675 
Wie WOUO TAD anno! He ot cocci verse: 132 cr) 266 151 134 0 237 19 
Ontariovayr. 2. Wet ic. Vee UI. 10,488 168 26,594 10,489 4,644 5,728 59,270 4,058 
ipelie wales ts arene wee ete 207 0 525 207 122 85 754 70 
Branblord ermnrsractermnseic a curt ees 93 1 319 92 73 19 1,642 51 
Chathanie cer wk set tok nc sweet 275 0 410 275 41 234 63 
Hontwillianiees pets hoen cee aoe 445 0 535 445 162 283 1,403 190 
(Airspan 2 Se eee tee eee be Fe | 46 6 211 47 37 4 673 61 
EL LLON Wy, A Le de oi aisee o she etn 350 97 1,425 343 144 171 5,491 207 
INEM OTE fars Ps WSU hee MEE eae 43 0 260 41 27 14 435 38 
HGINGStOM, bs caer. Ans Hae ek 52 0 123 52 4 48 555 512 
USIECMENOT I eI aas ds Be ten. 204 9 483 210 64 135 1,088 75 
VOM ONG he. eyes PF Ashahoe dc hails Bed als 372 15 670 426 217 162 2,707 266 
Niagara: Hallo tami... ascent ca) 61 5 165 62 52 10 1,104 162 
INGECH, Baye Wl wee’ foes es we clahs G 703 0 793 751 709 41 1,264 190 
CES EER GEER HRY RRR NRE i RAR CO ea 204 44 497 160 28 132 1,782 32 
Dita WAM es ck ok coitus ede 2,386 9 3,397 2,386 406 1,980 4,353 184 
OweniSoun Gases tanned street 94 Dy) 196 93 38 54 AST Wasco ee 
RemibrOKOssbe ssp ole ee 240 0 1,061 240 182 58 386 66 
Peterborough. s..)....cecthteottte tae: 160 0 246 160 101 59 860 100 
Borg Arthumsgee,. occas Re as Rees Ack 973 0 971 933 121 812 951 ie, 
St Catnarinege. ..... ance tae tense 105 10 312 103 64 39 2,276 48 
So OMAR Me i sis.che ee Mes Meco 39 0 85 38 26 12 Ze 94 
SArNia yA Oe cyt. PoE Re Ric ok 143 1 201 144 65 79 561 87 
Sault StesMaries. a4) oie seeks <b 354 0 637 354 300 54 570 34 
Stratlordaeeers. tad. es ce 65 0 325 66 ol 15 1,220 90 
SUADUTY Me or feicce sot ee ee Ook 228 0 1,024 218 207 11 819 144 
AIIMINING bode cin oe ee AS ok 537 0 1,058 525 158 369 1,148 175 
BLOTONtO.L 4 SHE Ss. od ee eee 1,500 20 9,6 1,497 950 547 20,025 567 
Welland..:3. S.A S:0) SU ep Be es 1 8 64 4 10 5 Gig ete Reena the 
Windsor, 2 tenes... RO A 386 15 655 380 164 217 4,815 189 
Woodstock #ceta i). ere Ace ey 202 3 272 200 121 79 513 91 
Manitoba: 6 Vee ie oe Sh G eee 1,721 20 3,044 1,741 1,349 366 15,327 2,398 
Bran Gon wae. ERE es ee wate Wels 6 10 133 54 48 6 750 69 
Dap iirc eter oe arnt aes 124 0 123 124 121 3 Lae ed st tee 
iRortage laxerairie: 0. ete eee 29 0 29 29 24 5 Qs eee ae ae 
Winn eo sats ete Amuse duane 1,504 10 3,259 1,534 1,156 352 14,576 2,329 
Saskatchewan....................... 1,454 315 2,003 1,390 1,133 257 2,445 439 
HUBS VAULT MEELIS, Ae lta | ee LS 31 10 106 24 13 11 WS ee SIE ac 
MOoosOdiaw 4 wie ds oth cocdeusec 188 49 236 187 99 88 513 59 
INOLPtM Datulelords tees eect. ae... 81 8 100 81 65 16 130 Va 
PrincelAl ber teie. d waustheen..& eey..& 163 28 198 156 113 43 76 41 
SSF es Bale SA CR a ae 461 110 Cpa 419 390 29 425 181 
Saskatoon... itive 20 oe wees, Lae 193 30 Zhe 174 154 20 783 64 
SywaltiCarrent.) sasase et eek 40 33 40 35 34 1 153 23 
NVOVIDUDI ST eee et ce tea 49 18 49 43 29 14 SL rae er pans 
Y op leton' Seyi e eS .e 8 Ae rE ey, 248 29 274 271 236 35 102 60 
Albertayst: 2241), eens. oe Agee 1,248 51 4,247 1,205 1,021 184 8,306 1,095 
Calgary a4 s Be seas ere ve 327 12 1,192 331 284 47 3,390 341 
Drumbellers (uke. ees. ee ee 50 1 224 47 34 13 158 40 
EY CINO NOM Aas.) eee Net shee ee ata 652 8 2,357 630 602 28 3, 820 613 
Pethbradweinis: «. <td, ssaseebeteee 61 22 182 48 44 4 472 49 
Medicme dati. oc. satcmb cutee ret er 158 8 292 149 57 92 466 52 
British Columbia.................... 5,445 13 9,326 5,504 1,916 3,523 16,994 2,352 
am LOOp Seis ae aa ee ete 27 0 90 27 ii 255 6 
INGNATNO? Se. es ORR eee ee 452 2 525 448 448 0 757 280 
Nelsanits..c0t. beet : Aiesasty) S69 de 155 0 164 155 16 139 34 21 
New Westminster.................-. 49 0 110 49 24 20 715 16 
Penticton: .”, Sees a oink vnc 38 0 87 38 14 24 295 18 
PrincevGeorges Ales... Senos seas 0 0 10 0 0 0 9 4 
Prince twupertmmere cre orc crt 102 0 127 102 43 59 254 13 
Vancouvertivee, ara ehdsl). es. Tat 4,410 11 7,609 4,473 1,261 3,147 13,008 1,761 
WiCtOriaeeee ts tee. hoe see aa: 212 0 604 12 91 121 1, 667 233 
Canadaen costco Ae bic te ee ene 27,816 1,101 59,631 28,284 13,910 12,924 111,275 15,257 
Vien Sy Meira eR) Ao ES BS 19, 639 243 44,554 19, 606 9, 800 9,749 92,985 11, 232 
WiOmbn Rai este ret Oe ns) ee oe 8,177 858 15,077 8,678 4,110 3,175 18,290 4,025 
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and the other a companion help sent from 
Vancouver to situations within their respec- 
tive zones. 

Of the 212 persons who were carried at 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The value of the building represented by the 
permits issued by 58 cities stood at $1,894,161 
in February, 1939; this was an increase of 
$187,531 or 11:1 per cent over the total of 
$1,706,630 for the preceding month, but a 
decrease of $470,241 or 19-9 per cent in com- 
parison with February of last year, when the 
authorized building in these cities was esti- 
mated to cost $2,364,402. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted more than 200 
permits for dwellings valued at over $700,000, 
and more than 800 permits for other buildings, 
estimated to cost in excess of $850,000. In 
January, authority was given for the erection 
of some 160 dwellings and 900 other buildings, 
whose value was estimated at approximately 
$600,000 and $1,000,000 respectively. 


New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia, reported increases in 
the value of the building represented by the 
permits issued as compared with January, 1939; 
the greatest gain, of $182,140, or 78-2 per cent, 
took place in Quebec. In Nova Scotia, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta there were declines in 
this comparison, that of $47,928 or 48-1 per 
cent in Nova Scotia being largest; Prince 
Edward Island reported no building authoriza- 
tions during February. 


As compared with February, 1938, New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Saskatchewan recorded 
moderate increases. The remaining provinces 
showed a falling-off in the value of the build- 
ing authorized; the most noteworthy decrease 
in this comparison was that of $398,652 or 36-5 
per cent in Ontario. 


Of the four largest cities, Toronto and Van- 
couver reported increases in February in the 
estimated cost of the building work for which 
permits were taken out as compared with either 
January, 1939, or February, 1938, while in 
Montreal and Winnipeg there were gains over 
the preceding month, but losses as compared 
with the same month of last year. 


Of the other centres, Sydney, Moncton, 
Quebec, Shawinigan Falls, Sherbrooke, Three 
Rivers, Brantford, Chatham, Fort William, 


tion rate during February 170 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 39 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 2 by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway, and one by 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Canada During February, 1939 


Niagara Falls, Stratford, St. Thomas, Welland, 
Riverside, Moose Jaw and Calgary reported 
improvement over January, 1939, and also as 
compared with February, 1938. 


The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during Febru- 
ary, and in the first two months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, base upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in January and February 
of the same years are also given (1926=100). 


Nee 
Indexes ‘of .) AIGC2es 10 
Value of value of wholesale 
Value of permits permits DUCES. of 
Year ,permits issued in issued in building 
issued in Sher ture Fast Gea materials 
February mothe iia in first 
ae two 
(1926= 100) Bs 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 
1989...... 1,894,161 | 3,600,791 30-4 87-3 
LGBS Msi 5k 2,364, 402 4,323,583 36-5 91-5 
LOB oe: 2,138,886 | 3,860,753 32-6 90-1 
198 GS 1,921,176 3, 223,934 27-2 83-9 
198 eee 3,601,637 | 4,484,515 37-8 81-8 
1934...... 894,102 | 1,601,914 13-5 82-2 
1B We 925,894 | 2,111,856 17-8 75-2 
1952.45. 2,845,271 6,056, 283 51-1 79-4 
LOB acute 6,395,659 | 14,797,115 124-8 83-8 
TORO Ley ne 8,919,078 | 16,136,475 136-1 96-8 
1929... sesh 10,465,330 | 18,882,210 159-2 99-6 
TOA ca. 10,318,338 | 18,034,925 152-1 96-4 
LOD 2 iy seen | HH038, 1700 lasol4s ails 112-3 97-1 
1026 yiie8 7,139,549 | 11,859,083 100-0 102-4 





The aggregate for the first two months of 
1939, was 16-7 per cent lower than in 1938, 
and was also lower than in 1937 or 1935; on 
the other hand, it was higher than in the first 
two months of 1936, 1934 or 1933. The index 
numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials have recently been lower than in 
the same period of the preceding year, and in 
January and February were also lower than 
in the first two months of 1937, although they 
were higher than in preceding years since 1930. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities in 
January and February, 1939, and February, 
1938. The 35 cities for which statistics are 
available since 1910 are marked thus “*”, 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING 
PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 











“ys February, | February, 
Cities 1939 1938 
$ $ 
P. E. Island— 

Charlottetown. 2024)... 28. : Nil 3, 000 
NovaScotla yoscs totic shoes aes 51,785 67, 635 
MEPALilaxgeuemen tanta es aac ne tek 43 , 935 66, 110 
New: Glasgow fit y8uk.. hes. 1,350 225 
BS VANOV, deuce cee aioe we akeciierden 6,500 1,300 
New Brunswick.................. 24,095 20,951 
PEGS rICLOM urea sate ser Bisieicee Nil 900 

SMONCOOUTIN. ceact etc me tee. 6,450 Nil 
PSaintdobne swiss amet ates 17,645 20,051 
Quebec ee ete ee 415,015 404, 620 
*Montreal—*Maisonneuve......... 279,180 295,355 
MOUS DOC Husa e ce reetrda ec ienteleoicds 60,300 43, 630 
Shawinigan Falls................ 8,025 5,200 
Ps herbroGke lec tems docile av 43 ,000 25,000 
PL TOG RIVERS sce ae teste stoic. ia fete 17,975 13,935 
S Westmount reese Neo LA 6,535 21,500 
OUNCATIO cre oe ewes 692,804 | 1,091,456 
Bellevilles eee OR ee: 675 5,900 
PIS PANUIOLG tees ee Pek eipe ein. 6,325 2,200 
Chathamuncretcncecete te at as 17, 800 8,900 
SHOT Willinne Vee lanes owen 22,275 3,000 
HOR Se UAE ACURA Wek ey re erg er 3,240 650 
*Guelph 2,895 6,370 
*Hamilton... 40,050 505,543 
*Kingston.... 2,300 10, 450 
*Kitchener... 8,025 10,380 
*London 29,505 7,865 
Niagara Falls 14,350 4,382 

shawa 1,450 Nil 
*Ottawa 40, 620 109,400 
Owen Sound 19, 650 9,190 
SPeterboroug hs . dee es 4,875 6, 600 
SPorteATthun yen wk ao oe eek 410 3,740 
ROUT AMIOLG ese erica. we caiiaes oii. : 4,120 100 





Ae February, | February, 
Cities 1939 1938 
$ $ 
* St Catharines a. cuatn son acaaae os 7,550 4,250 
ES th DHOMAB. waAeniharain antennae <> 12,621 4,350 
Sannin ea seiysoracp antes etelcn.slaarecs 2,450 9,115 
SaultiStelMarioy.cnyio see. dase. 3,300 5,250 
SE LOLOMbO teil Huei one tiosiies 350, 639 289,940 
York and East York Tps...... 44,800 45,300 
WellAndttn ly Mee een ee es 2" So) s.c 8,907 1,250 
SWindeOret adel tree Asari ne bere 18,072 32,731 
IRIVersideutra et occ: wee ote 24,800 900 
Woodstocksa) Ae Lae eee ee 1,100 3,700 
MaItODa. le eee dese lerak seers 42, 225 62,675 
* Brandon. Vy ay ees ere eee i i 

Sb. BOMUAC OHS Wi.) sath etre tale beckon 3,215 1,175 
SWAnnipesere wine ye knee seer, 38,950 61,500 
Saskatchewan.................0.- 29,925 7,245 
*NMOOBC URW folic seo: Sow ate eee cere 22,000 45 
Porn a: LE RT, coke ers Maes line 6,925 5,450 
S SAB KACOOU eat Gaye Seon te taste ore 1,000 Tego0 
Albertans Ao? SPARE nn tet 37,197 52,036 
id OEM eg oat aces EMM nL One nly, SERS IE 16,087 14, 875 
METQTOONULON te eee sees see ee 13,250 24,660 
Ibethbridgseuyss) eos, Medes ee 7,860 12,501 

Medicine Hat. a5. fac4. 2% unad ae Nil Nil 
British Columbia................. 601, 115 654, 784 
IRATMOODSE ets) Gamal ei eRe 2,500 4,460 
Nanaimo se noe Year acne eae 750 11,073 
*New Westminster................ 65,750 34, 950 
PPINCS RUPST En vibes, sys sey te cae 1,575 4,075 
PVANGOUVED iis ooh vlae Lara eons 455,610 434,290 
North Vancouver.::......)..3.: 9,460 8,225 
SVIGEOTIA ietan sae Siesta, pare tees 65,470 157,711 
TPotal—b8 cities. $8042 . Sees... 1,894,161 2,364,402 
1,716, 844 2,219,031 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
MARCH, 1939 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 

March, 1939, was reported by the super- 

intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 


Farming in the Maritimes was limited to 
orchard pruning, hauling of fire-wood and 
routine work, but activity continued in pulp 
cutting and peeling in the logging industry. 
With more favourable weather, improvement 
was noted in fishing, although heavy fields of 
drift ice still hampered offshore work. Lobster 
fishermen were busy making extensive repairs 
to buildings, as well as repairing their nets and 
making new traps. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated from two to six days 
and those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 
from three to five days. Manufacturing, in 
general, was quiet, but bread, cake and con- 
fectionery makers were preparing for Easter 
trade. Fertilizer plants and sawmills also 
were active and no idleness was reported from 
the iron and steel industry. Little new build- 


ing construction was being started, but all 
work underway was progressing favourably. 
Highway construction likewise continued. 
Traffic by rail and water, both freight and 
passenger, was quite heavy, but bus travel only 
fair. Trade was somewhat dull. The usual 
demand existed for household workers, with 
an upward trend anticipated in casual work, 
as spring cleaning advanced. 


Farming was quiet in the Province of 
Quebec, but logging showed activity. Mining 
was unchanged. In the manufacturing centres, 
reports showed that paper mills at Chicoutimi 
and leather concerns at Quebec City were 
operating at 50 per cent of their capacity; 
match factories at Hull were fairly busy, but 
employment at Matane, Rouyn and Val d’Or 
was rather slow; sugar refineries, flour mills 
and clothing shops at Montreal recorded im- 
provement and silk and woollen mills at 
Sherbrooke were normal, but cottons recorded 
a marked decline. Iron and steel also re- 
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ported a contraction. Cold weather had 
affected building construction at many points, 
although at La Tuque, Montreal and Sher- 
brooke heightened activity had taken place. 
This was due largely to dam and power plant 
construction and repairs, alterations and build- 
ing of homes. Trade was dull, but services 
normal. 

Employment for farm workers in Ontario 
continued to show a small, but steady im- 
provement, a number of orders having been 
booked for early in April. With cutting 
finished and the sleigh haul nearly completed, 
the majority of logging camps had closed, 
or were reducing their working crews. Some, 
however, were preparing for river driving. 
Mining was unchanged. The industrial situ- 
ation was but little improved, as many of the 
firms were still working on a part time basis; 
however, indications pointed to an upward 
trend in some lines within a short period. 
With the approach of milder weather, the 
amount of building construction had gradu- 
ally increased, although the continued cold and 
unusual depth of snow had delayed consider- 
ably the spring program, with the result that 
the majority of work, as yet, consisted chiefly 
of alterations and repairs. In highway con- 
struction, large layoffs were taking place, 
owing to the ending of Federal aid projects 
on March 31. Water transportation showed 
very little activity, other than that of repair 
work on boats and the outlook for an early 
opening of navigation seemed unfavourable. 
Trade was rather quiet. The demand for 
experienced household help remained steady 
and requests for casual help had improved 
slightly, but country vacancies were hard to 
fill. 
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Enquiries for men for spring work on 
farms in the Prairie Provinces were fairly 
active, with wages at comparable levels with 
those of last year, but logging was dull, there 
being little demand for workers, except for an 
occasional cord-wood cutter. Mining was very 
quiet, also manufacturing, and no building of 
major importance was underway, the chief 
activity in this section consisting of alter- 
ations and repairs. A few men also were 
placed with the Highway Department. Trade 
in many lines was slack, although implement. 
dealers reported prospects good for spring sales. 
Requests for city domestics increased, and 
experienced maids were sought for farm 
homes, duties to begin about April 1. 

A better demand for farm help was registered 
in. British Columbia and all orders were easily 
filled, a number of applicants being those who 
had completed work on the relief forestry 
projects. Orchard pruning was finished, and 
growers were now spraying the trees. While 
most of the logging camps were operating, 
there were few calls for additional help and 
sash and door factories and sawmills were 
curtailing production. Mining, for the most 
part, was quiet, but where crews were being 
increased, there was sufficient local help 
available. Building was more active and high- 
way construction continued. Improvement 
likewise was noted in the number of calls 
for casual labour, although a surplus of appli- 
cants was registered in all divisions. Activity 
was reported in the shipyard at Prince Rupert 
and waterfronts at all ports were busy. Trade 
was fair. An increase appeared in employers’ 
orders for domestic service, with fewer women 
registered for work in that section. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
March, 1939, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


There was a marked improvement in employ- 
ment between January 16 and February 13. 
In outdoor industries employment in January 
had been restricted by severe weather, and 
the recovery in February was partly due to 
milder conditions; but there was also an 
improvement in many other industries. The 
improvement was most marked in building, 
public works contracting, agriculture and 
horticulture, and stone quarrying (in which 
industries employment at January 16 was 
adversely affected by bad weather), in the iron 
and steel industry, metal goods manufacture, 


engineering, and the textile, clothing, boot and 
shoe, and pottery industries. On the other 
hand, there was a decline in employment in 
coal mining in South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. 


It is provisionally estimated that at February 
13, 1939, the number of insured persons, aged 
16-64, in employment in Great Britain was 
approximately 12,222,000. This was 143,000 
more than at January 16, 1939, and on a 
comparable basis, 70,000 more than at February 
14, 1938. 


Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the 
percentage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at February 13, 1939, was 
13-2 compared with 14-1 at January 16, 1939. 
For February 14, 1938, the percentage (which 
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excludes the classes brought into insurance in 
April, 1988) was 12:8. For, persons insured 
under the general scheme the corresponding 
percentages were 13:4 at February 138, 1939, 
14-3 at January 16, 1939, and 13-1 at February 
14, 1938. For persons within the agricultural 
scheme the percentages were 9-8, 11-1 and 8:4 
respectively. 

At February 138, 1939, the numbers of 
unemployed persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain were 
1,538,512 wholly unemployed, 291,680 tempor- 
arily stopped, and 66,526 normally in casual 
employment, making a total of 1,896,718; this 
was 142,308 less than at January 16, 1989, but 
86,297 more than at February 14, 1938. 

The total of 1,896,718 persons on the registers 
in Great Britain at February 13, 1939, included 
1,112,691 persons with claims admitted for 
insurance benefit, 564,334 with applications 
authorized for unemployment allowances, 
41,070 persons with applications for insurance 
benefit or unemployment allowances under 
consideration, and 178,623 other persons, of 
whom 49,980 were juveniles under 16 years 
of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at February 18, 1939, 
was 1,986,302, as compared with 2,133,809 at 
January 16, 1939, and 1,907,795 at February 14, 
1988. 


United States 


In a report dated March 24, Miss Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labour, stated that 
employment in non-agricultural industries 
increased in February when approximately 
45,000 workers were added to industrial pay- 
rolls. The report further indicated that at the 
February level, non-agricultural industries 
were employing about 100,000 more workers 
than a year ago. These figures did not include 
employment on Works Progress Administration 
and National Youth Administration projects, 
nor enrollees in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press report indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as 
follows :— 


Manufacturing employment increased some- 
what less than seasonally from mid-January 
to mid-February. As compared with a year 
ago, factories were employing nearly 200,000 
more workers. Aside from manufacturing, the 
principal gains in employment in February 
were on steam and electric railroads, in anthra- 
cite mines, and in hotels and insurance com- 
panies. Reductions in employment in whole- 
sale and retail trade, in metal mines and 
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quarries, in public utilities, and in some of the 
service industries, were due almost wholly to 
seasonal influences. In private building con- 
struction employment was well sustained, the 
reduction being the smallest in any February 
in the past seven years, with the exception of 
1937. Employment on Public Works Admin- 
istration and other Federal building projects, 
and on State roads was reduced slightly because 
of weather conditions, but was over 150,000 
greater than last year at this time. 

Factory employment in February stood at 
90-7 per cent of the 1923-25 average, a gain of 
1-3 per cent, or 96,000 wage earners, since 
January. This represents an increase of 2-8 
per cent, or 200,000 wage earners, since Feb- 
ruary of last year. The index of factory pay 
rolls, at 85°3 per cent of the 1923-1925 average, 
was 2:5 per cent higher than in January and 
10-9 per cent above February, 1938. The 
gains in weekly wage disbursements from 
January to February amounted to nearly 
$3,900,000 a week, and from a year ago to 
nearly $16,000,000 a week. 

Gains in manufacturing employment were 
quite general. Of the 87 manufacturing 
industries surveyed monthly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 62 showed gains in number 
of workers and 63 had larger weekly pay rolls. 
The gains were about evenly divided between 
the industries manufacturing durable and non- 
durable goods. The durable goods group, as a 
whole, showed an increase of 1:2 per cent in 
employment and 2-5 per cent in pay rolls. 
The non-durable goods group reported a some- 
what smaller than seasonal gain of 1-4 per 
cent in employment and a 2:4 per cent increase 
in pay rolls. 

Among the manufacturing industries which 
added large numbers of workers to their rolls 
were women’s clothing (14,800), men’s clothing 
(14,000), shoes (9,500), knit goods (7,100), 
foundries and machine shops (5,900), cigars 
and cigarettes (4,800), stoves (4,600), furniture 
(4,200), agricultural implements (4,000), and 
cotton goods (4,000). Industries in which the 
increases ranged from 2,500 to 3,500 were 
shipbuilding, electrical machinery, shirts and 
collars, millinery, men’s furnishings, electric 
and steam-railroad car building, and iron and 
steel. Employment in the manufacture of 
aircraft was at the highest level since August, 
1937, and pay rolls reached an all-time high. 
In shipbuilding, more men were employed than 
at any time since December, 1937, and the 
machine tool industry reported the sixth 
consecutive monthly gain, with the largest 
number of workers since April of last year. 

The food industries reported the principal 
declines in employment in February. There 
were relatively large seasonal lay-offs in meat 
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packing (6,800), canning (4,300) and beet 
sugar (3,200). Woollen mills reported a 
contraseasonal drop in employment, reducing 
their forces by 3,500. The automobile industry 
laid off about 4,100 workers between mid- 
January and mid-February, but was employing 
about 93,000 more men than a year ago. The 
building materials industries, as a group, 
reported little change in employment. 


Retail stores, as a group, continued to lay 
off employees in small numbers, as is usual 
in February. Their staffs were reduced by 
about 1:1 per cent, or 34,000. Stores selling 
general merchandise released about 15,500 
employees, or 2:1 per cent of their January 
forces. Apparel stores laid off 3-5 per cent of 
their workers, and jewellery stores.3-1 per cent. 
There were small reductions by hardware and 
lumber and building materials dealers, and 
automobile distributors. Employment in food 
stores showed little change. Seasonal increases 
were reported by firms handling farmers’ 
supplies and by dealers in coal, wood and ice. 
Drug stores also took on more workers. 


Employment in wholesale trade was some- 
what lower than in January, largely because 
of seasonal reductions of less than 1 per cent 
by dealers in food products and groceries, 
which employ the largest numbers engaged in 
wholesale trade; in farm products (10-2 per 
cent), in hardware and paper products. 
Apparel and dry goods firms and firms selling 
building materials and metals increased their 
staffs from 1-5 per cent to nearly 4 per cent. 
In other lines of trade changes were small. 

Anthracite mines reported an employment 
pick-up of 4:3 per cent, accompanied by a 
pay-roll increase of 18-1 per cent. Employ- 
ment in bituminous coal mines showed little 
change, and pay rolls increased 4-1 per cent. 
Metal mines lost 0°3 per cent of their workers, 
less than is usual at this time of year. The 
winter shut-down in many quarries contributed 
to their loss of 2:1 per cent in employment, 
and oil wells cut their production forces by 
0:9 per cent. 


Slight employment recessions were reported 
by the public utilities, reflecting the lay-off of 
construction crews during the winter months. 
Telephone and telegraph companies reduced 
their forces by 2 per cent and electric light 
and power companies by 0:5 per cent. Electric 
railroads reported a slight contraseasonal gain. 

Hotels added 2,000 employees to their staffs, 
while laundries and dyeing and cleaning plants 
cut their employment seasonally, laying off a 
total of 3,000 workers. Brokerage houses 
decreased their personnel and employment in 
insurance companies increased by less than 1 
per cent. 
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Employment in private building construction 
declined 2-8 per cent between January and 
February, and pay rolls were 6:6 per cent 
smaller. This was the smallest February 
employment decline during the last seven years 
with the exception of February, 1937. The 
reported decreases in employment were in the 
northern group of States, most affected by 
adverse weather conditions—in New England 
and the East and West North Central and 
Mountain States. Practically no change was 
reported in the Middle Atlantic and South 
Atlantic States, and the East South Central 
States, while gains were shown in the West 
South Central and the Pacific States. These 
reports do not cover public construction pro- 
jects financed by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, the Public Works Administration 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
or by regular appropriations of the Federal, 
State, or local governments. 


Under the title of “The Minimum Wage,” 
the International Labour Office has just pub- 
lished an international survey of minimum- 
wage regulation. Referring to the report, Jn- 
dustrial and Labour Information of March 27 
states: 

“The analysis of minimum-wage legislation 
given in the report on Minumum Wage-Fiz- 
ing Machinery, published by the International 
Labour Office in 1927, is now largely out of 
date. The Office has, however, received a 
great number of enquiries, particularly from 
those countries in which legislation has been 
recently enacted or is in contemplation, for 
information on more recent developments, and 
the need for a comprehensive international 
survey has been keenly felt. The present study 
is designed to meet that need. It comprises 
a series of monographs analyzing the experi- 
ence of different countries in minimum-wage 
regulation. Nine such monographs—covering 
Australia, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Great Britain, Ireland, New Zealand, Peru and 
the United States of America—are included in 
the volume. 


“Each national monograph consists mainly 
of a summary description of the development 
and present state of minimum-wage legisla- 
tion and its application in the country con- 
cerned, supplemented wherever possible by a 
brief account of some of the more important 
problems encountered and results achieved by 
wage regulation. The volume also includes an 
appendix containing a bibliography.” 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked “B” 
which apply in the case of contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour GazertTe for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made 
in the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the provincial 
Minimum Wages Laws require the payment of 
higher wages than those set out above, such 
higher rates shall apply in the execution of 
federal contracts. With respect to males and 
females under 18 years of age, it is required 
that they shall be paid rates of wages not 
less than those provided for women and girls 
in the Minimum Wages scales of the respective 
provinces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,’ which came into force on May 1, 1986. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 


the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contract made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a provision 
which did not appear in the 1930 legislation, 
which applies the fair wages policy to works 
of construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion that are assisted by Federal grant in the 
form of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance 
or guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, the same labour 
conditions are enforced which apply to works 
of building and construction undertaken for 
the various departments of the Dominion 
Government. 


The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is vested 
with authority to make binding decisions. 
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In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made ‘by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1)Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44. per week, provide that: 
* Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work,” and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only and that 

“nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusuic WorkKS 


Renewal of float and approach at Cracroft, 
Comox-Alberni District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, W. Stewart Construction Co., Ltd. and 
R. Bumstead, Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, February 18, 1939. Amount of contract, 
approximately $5,377.55. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile driver foreman... . $1 25 
Pile driver engineer. . 1 123 
Pile driver man.. . 1 00 
Booman wees. ile se 1 00 
Bridgeman. . 1 00 
Fireman.. 0 682 
Labourer... . 0 45 


Repairing hull, machinery, boiler etc., of the 
Tug “Lisgar’. Name of contractors, Sydney 
Foundry & Machine Works Ltd., Sydney, B.C. 
Date of contract, February 27, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $6,990.00. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Welder, electric.. $0 58 
Angle- ae ies 0 58 
Angle-smith’s helpers. 0 45 
Blacksmith. . : 0 58 
Blacksmith’s herp eren 0 40 
Boilermaker. . {th 0 58 
Boilermaker’s helpers.. . 0 45 
Chipper and caulker.. . 0 58 
Loftsman.. uk 0 58 
Machinist... é 0 58 
Machinist’s neliser 0 40 
Patternmaker.. 0 58 
Steamfitter and Sipene enh eyere Vera cists 0 58 
Steamfitter’s and pipefitter’s helper Ps Silat 0 40 
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Per hour 

Rivetersasests —« Sg Aaa! eb es oe Scapa 0 58 
Template- paler s. Se ge Ceska waka tac oalgedat a8 0 58 
Pinel veces: SOE esta eReM Ug at i as 0 58 
Shipwright bade JOUER NAM EO Es SNe eh lays 0 58 
Moulder... .. .. fs EE 8 Beas ene Sees 2 0 58 
Driller ee REATNCH S20 ey ys ees aes on 0 45 
DLEA TOR DEV CU Ns wae vice eo ha ae Oh ansew Ich ese Re 0 40 
Bolter-up. 0 40 
Holder- tou ren, 0 45 
Rigger... ae 0 48 
Crane operator.. Ob. ; 0 48 
HPAI CHIN ECTIS Shaws Mays 'e,<. nie wesyeih SEs Wek: aero lane owiaer eee 0 35 
Painters. . ; 0 48 
Driver, team a wagon. 0 65 
Driver.. : Selman } 0 35 
Motor truck FEN Baer = 0 45 
Motor truck driver and F's Sp 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 

3) bONS\1. 1 95 


Construction of a dominion public building 
at Amherstburg, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Wilfrid Loaring Construction Co., Windsor, 
Ont. Date of contract, February 21, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $3,075.00. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 


lows :— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile lJayers.. $1 15 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers binhatte 
and tempering mortar).. 

Carpenters and gece aie : 

Cement finishers... : : 

Cement and concrete mixer pa: 
Steam.,. ; 
Gas. or eu 

Drivers. . Mee 

Driver, horse oad ce ae 

Driver, team and cediayit 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 

Engineers, operating, steam: 


mS SSO or cS 
HO SD OD C aormu 
(EPP) oc or 


or © or 


Single or double drums.. 0 80 
Three or more drums.. 0 80 
Engineers on steel erection.. & 0 80 
Firemen, ee 5 PRE eT Ra 0 55 
Labourers. . 0 55 
Lathers, metal.. 0 80 
Motor truck drivers. 0 55 
Motor truck driver atid trdeks: 
ITO; 2e00NSs.. » oo 
StOnsan 2 05 
4 tons.. Bes Zoo 
Painters and olaviers*. 0 65 
Plasterers. . Rene Ogee Se oie ko OS. ib MIO eee 0 990 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material).. 0 55 
Plumbers and Seearh fitters.» itis 
Stonecutters. . 0 85 
Stonemasons. . ; a5 
Stonemasons’ helpers erie mat henipernte 
MOLL Ae sons aA gett SeTe ome OP59 
Structural steel vworkere tive = ape mane 0 80 
Watchman. /.. Sars 0 40 
Welders and Diane rs on ioteal erelon 0 80 





Construction of wharf repairs at Old Mas- 
sett, Skeena District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Armour Salvage & Towing Co., Ltd., 
Prince Rupert, B.C. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 27, 19389. Amount of contract, approxi- 
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mately $4,534.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile driver foreman.. $1 25 
Pile driver engineer.. ce’ aif se 1 123 
PLS ATLV Che NaN tee aie Obs at, ad. nce eo He ct Se 1 00 
BOOIMIMAI GS tea d eek Nee Ge REL. hole eaten, 1 00 
BTID SEM alii; 53 24 Fh FS aes ee 1 00 
AEB TOTID ATIC bm ahi sa ALS tay ait Ke awl geil qo da ee Re EY 0 683 
MAD OUL CT is. he che « bra Mites belch Meo talshe mee tata HOY 0 45 
Erection of a public building at Port 


Hawkesbury, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Maurice A. Condon, Kentville, N.S. Date of 
contract, March 4, 1989. Amount of contract, 
$16,291.55 and unit prices. A fair wages 


schedule was included in. the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers. $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile Jayers’ helpers papers 
-and tempering mortar).. 0 35 
Carpenters and Joiners... 0 50 
Cement finishers... ENS ee 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer A Sad 2 ee 
Steam. . Nr a 0 55 
Gas. or eeetrie.. 0 40 
Drivers. 0 30 
Driver, hore Va my: 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 45 
Electricians, inside wiremen.. 0 55 
Engineers, operating, steam: 


Single or double drums.. 

Three or more drums.. 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Firemen, stationary.. 


Orv Or Or Or 


i Coa aoe Ge Goes Ce Ce oe 
ow WATS or 


Labourers.. 0 
Lathers, metal.. 0 
Linoleum layers. 45 
Marble setters.. .. . ae ee eee 70 
Marble setters’ helpers Colle men assigned to 
help tradesmen).. 1 Oro 
Motor truck drivers.. te 0 35 
Motor truck driver and Wick « 
Itore= tons: 1 35 
3 tons.. 1 85 
4 tons.. : # MAS: 
Ornamental iron pUticera coisa atl ima d Marti joy Kor 0 50 
Painters and glaziers... .. 0 50 
Plasterers. . TAL ih tee nA LL ds re alee 0 70 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material)... ' 0 35 
Plumbers and es eee 0 55 
Roofers, -telfvand “eravel es SOK! 2608 0 35 
Roofers, sheet metal.... .. hen at SAR 0 55 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 55 
Stonecutters. . 0 60 
Stonemasons. . OE Ae RAS 8 ata 0 70 
Stonemasons’ Hever ‘Ga and tempering 
mortar).. . VERS LO SORA 0 35 
Structural Stack ocekeear ee ey) Mae & Se 0 75 
Watchman.. y 0 25 
Waxers and SOmsers (DOR ; 0 35 
Welders and burners on steel erection.. 0 75 


Construction of bank protection work at 
Nicomen Island, Fraser Valley District, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Mr. R. R. Christie, New 
Westminster, B.C. Date of contract, Febru- 
ary 25, 1939. Amount of contract, approxi- 
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mately $6,761.00. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Derrick engineer.. . $1 124 
Derrick fireman.. 0 683 
Derrick men.. .. .. 1 00 
Launch Bpernior Crore bogey 0 50 
Pile driver foreman.. AR 1 25 
Pile driver engineer... .. 1 123 
Pile driver fireman... .. .. .. . 0 682 
Pile driver bridgeman.. .. . 1 00 
Pile driver boomman.. . 1 00 
Piledriver mane. ew wanonleeiies 1 00 
Watchman so is iselile. as 0 45 


Li DOULCTS yo es) lac) laid call Bb aalietel cele eam gees 





Construction of alterations and additions to 
the public building at Springhill, NS. Name 
of contractors, Rhodes, Curry Ltd., Amherst, 
NS. Date of contract, March 4, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $9,250.00 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. : $0 75 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 

ing and tempering mortar).. saree 8, 
Carpenters and joimers.. .. .. .. os «se -- 0 55 
Cement finishers.. .. ... hes 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer eee 

Bicciic aralhbeteldltolelivere lieved este Mecca 
Drivers... .. .. «- Lig ah eiobnecenbars tacreal wie 
Driver, horse and US A Aplovsia ees uaveeatereins 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. .. «. « . 
Wlectrisians Satin wiremen )..\ sie hes We oes 
TLADOULETS 30. siesta ee elerke bh Ree ea 
Lathers, metal.. 
Lathers, wood.. eles 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . 
Motor truck driver and ret 

DL to2) tons cowie uous 

BONS aca piercd.s 6 Blee osb sole ad temlcns aero 
Ornamental iron oer. int ba hcumeedtale atte 
Painters‘and ‘glaziers, \\tcame< "seu.e uievee ae 


qoeoooccocooecso 
i Cr Sr 2 OD Dor tS Pp 
SOAMORORRS 


ooorr 
AT Or Gr Coad 
KToOnSe 


Plasterers.. ... NG A SARL OG, oC: 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and lecapenne 

material)... .. sie) uerenaleresh Careers 0 40 
Plumbers and ater tition: 0 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. scatuleieike 0 40 
Roofers) sheet metal, house del owetes eeumers 0 60 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. .. 0 60 
Stonecutters.. .. 0 65 
Stonemasons.. .. 0 75 
Stonemasons’ helseeay ged E ply feniieee 

ing mortar).. EG ar, roa Ac 0 40 
Structural steel a icciat oe jaye oie seers Manis manta 0 75 
Watchmen.. Weisel e. eettals Benner eee 0 30 





Construction of repairs to the bridge pier at 
Bryson, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Laur- 
ent Giroux, St. Casimir, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, February 26, 1939. Amount of contract, 
approximately $3,908.50. A fair wages sche- 
dule was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith.. .. Cs UE Ua mee CRs, ie Sales $0 50 
Blacksmith’s einer e NOME re OCMOCT Oe 0 35 
Boatman (rowboat)... ORR MOS spe: cage tie 0 30 
Carpenter and joiner.. .. settee 0 50 
Compressor operator (Gas. or een 0 40 


Per day 

Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 

employed full or part time).. Ae 14 00 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay 1? me a 

lowed whether employed full or ee 

LIME) sche s 1) souks senha ier cine Samer. at 5 00 

Per hour 

rill FUNNET she ek te ecg Hee omni nec ace: aaa 0 40 
Driver .. 4. PM ATES ah ata 0 30 
Driver, horse uae earine Je eRe eae ci 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. Bente 0 55 
Hoist operator (gas. or elec.).. .. .. 0 40 
Wa bouren. ss ac ploawale ve otis Meleaon wieaheomeeremece 0 30 
Motor truck river’. Picheys SP Ohi ecto 0 35 
Motor truck driver and ‘tedeles 

LY tOvi2! TONS aialcices herelbets uate ee ee Meal tee 1 35 

BS COMS <5 ng SA GUe ooh «lore cnaensten meee sr eM Rove mee 1 85 

4 TONSs. Ss Uscicoe: wean bee MRO SMe nies we 2 35 

5 tons.. DP Tan ONES Sy AALS Lo 2 85 
Powderman.. .. 0 40 
Timberman or ehbnianl iGhedending perihe 

ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., cut- 

ting and fitting timber). 0 374 
Watchmanteeest ss os Sy 0 25 
Extending the south side of the western 


channel 1,214 feet south westerly, Toronto 
Harbour, Ont. Name of contractors, Detroit 
Construction Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 17, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $149,603.00. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 


Per hour 
AXEMEN sae Csi So. Seca aouss & $0 55 
Blacksmith 75) svt «25 o52ee tes) 0 70 
Blacksmith’s helper... .. .. 0 55 
Compressor operator (gas. or eb yb, 0 60 
Crane operators (steam, gas., elec.).. 0 85 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be al- 
lowed whether ki ae part or full 
time).. Ais Sa Norah ast Maa 5 00 
Per hour 
Drill runnerss. wee es ® 60 
Engineer, operating, aa 0 80 
Engineer on steel erection.. 0 80 
Bireman)stationaryjes se) wl) eee ts 0 55 
Hoist operators ee On Hele) an hes 0 60 
Labourers... .. 3 eae 0 50 
Motor truck arearalt 0 55 
Motor truck driver and ick 
Lito 2 tons.cie. See aowts 1 55 
GONG vee late 2.05 
4 tons.. 2 55 
S tons esos © cayaiuetanars- sctosbae 3 05 
Painters and pa HEP 0 75 
Pile driver foreman.. 0 90 
Pile driver engineer... 0 80 
Pile driver firemen.. 0 55 
Pile driver derrick enainescat 0 80 
Powdermen.. oF 0 60 
Timbermen and stlicen (apne. gerbe 
ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., cut- 
ting and fitting timber.. ee ee 0 60 
ADLACTOR FOPCLALOTS sae oxy sed ab lecime aunt ene 0 60 
Watchmen... .. . ; 0 40 
Welders and birders: Gidetylenold or else ee 0 70 
Welders on steel erection.. .. .. .. «- 0 80 
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Construction of two wooden hopper scows 
for Dredge P.W.D. No. 126. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. J. Alphonse Lemay, Portneuf, 
P.Q. Date of contract, February 25, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $4,500.00. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 
Shipwright.. $0 45 
Wood caulker.. 0 45 
Blacksmith.. . 0 45 
Loftsman.. . 0 45 
Labourer... .. 0 30 
Driver.. yf 0 30 
Driver, team ee wagon. 0 55 
Painter.. 0 45 


Construction of a public building at Kapus- 
kasing, Ont. Name of contractors, Hill-Clark- 
Francis Ltd., New Liskeard, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 28, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $19,750.00 and unit prices. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Gates 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. 0 60 
Cement finishers.. ne 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer » Hanalei: 
Steams: Wa. one 0 65 
Electric. . 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Driver, horse aad ouper! 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon... .. .. .. .. «- 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. .. 0 65 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. .. .. .. .. .. 
Three or more drums.. rani 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. ... 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Hoist operators (gas. or den. ee 
TEA DOUTETS's teres six loheyjtetal eas 
Lathers, metal.. .. 
Linoleum layers.. .. .. 
VERT DE SSCOLEES tie case tneic en rice ese lsscerasi eon sist care aay 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned 


Soro Ss oS So oo SS 
co Or D&S S SP CO NT SD 
ooo ontoc oct 


to helputradesmen) =) 2c am eel seve ee 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. ; 2 0 40 
Motor truck driver and druckes 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 40 

3 tons.. 1 90 

4 tons.. ia ae 2 40 
Ornamental iron potars, » PIES.) Oba Mate Uath 0 55 
Painters and glaziers... .. . 0 55 
Plasterers. . 0 75 
Plasterers’ halnets \Guleine An 2 iene 

materials)aee ts. se). 4 Nisibis a a 0 40 
Plumbers and ste nuieniert.. Rigiie cseaetas 0 65 
Rooters, felttandoravel’ os. vcs es ais les) oe 0 40 
Sheet metakiworkerssenee sso sce fs 0 65 
Stonecuiterst ot .Gistenee.. ee kites ne ste ae 0 70 
Stonemasons.. .. .. 0 890 


Stonemasons’ helosiy (mixing ied tere: 

ing mortar).. é 0 40 
Structural steel gotkers.. Asics a be 0 80 
Watchman.. .. SHicee an tak bh 0 30 
Waxers and polldhars aon ; 0 40 
Welders and burners (on steel rupeony, 0 80 
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Construction of a public building at York- 
ton, Sask. Name of contractors, Shoquist 
Construction Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. Date of 
contract, March 3, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$31,700.00 and unit prices. A fair wages sche- 
dule was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers. . A $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Gee 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 423 
Carpenters and Aeniselde 0 70 
Cement finishers. . 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer erates: 
SECA scores eylate 0 
Gas. or elec... PU Ra AR 4 0 

Drivers.. .. .. dae Was. Sates: wae ye i) 

Driver, horse a Sant. 0 

Driver, team and ae 0 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 

Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. 

Three or more drums.. F 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. ... 
Firemen, stationary... 

ADOUTETS awe, ey ieniscdt: 

Lathers, metal.. . 

Lathers, wood.. 

Linoleum layers.. 

Marble setters... .. .. 

Marble setters’ helpers (oth men Oecd to 
help tradesmen).. 

Mastic floor: 

Spreaders and layers... 

Rubbers and finishers.. 

Kettlemen.. .. . 

Labourers.. 

Motor truck drivers.. 

Motor truck drivers and 1 to) 2 ton! iiuiel! 


Stes: So Oo SiS 
SAP IYP OAR 
Or Or DS Gr Ge Or OT Ge 


o 
cS 
Le) 
op 


8 


3 ton truck.. 

A’tom trucks «sau (4: ae 
Ornamental iron workers... .. .. . 
Painters and glaziers.. .. ..... 
Plasterers... .. .... 


CooNnmrKROCOSC SO 
DAaOoR ORR RD OD OC 
oa Cosa Ooooc oo 


Plasterers’ helpers a: and tempering 

material).. VCR Soe 0 4234 
Plumbers and sieamBtiors.. oe 0 80 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 424 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 40 
Roofers, sheet metal.. rhe : 0 65 
Roofers, shingles (wood, eta) 0 70 
Sheet metal workers... : 0 65 
Stonecutters. . 0 80 
Stonemasons. . 0 90 
Stonemasons’ olen Gisine rand teviper 

ing mortar).. 1 A Oa a 0 424 
Structural steel vous IY fee oat a 0 85 
Terrazzo layers.. FUP Cvs 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers am helpers. Bow Mio Weic 0 60 
Tile setters... .. .. a ees 0 90 
Tile setters’ halpoay ‘(all men aoe gnee to 

help tradesmen).. .. .. phe oie 0 424 
Watchman.. .. OTe MEE Sate 0 30 
Waxers and polishers ‘aoa se Ae ok tote 0 40 
Welders and burners on steel heey 0 85 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Construction of concrete guide piers and 
additional excavation necessary to provide 18 
foot draft facilities at Thorold, Ont., on ac- 
count of the Welland Canal. Name of con- 
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tractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, 
PQ... Datenof. \contract,“ March a6;, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $105,775.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 

Blacksmiths.. . iN $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Compressor operators..... .. o. +» 0 50 
Concrete finishers... .. a 0 60 
Concrete mixer operators: 

Steam... Poe 0 65 

Gas, Olveleere Meant an cs ARS 0 50 
DTPA METS ele ee teeses leh cvs epee ec oe 0 50 
Drag line operators (steam or gas.).. 0 90 
Drag line firemen.. 0 60 
Drag line oilers... .. .. 0 50 
Drivers.. . A lene te iaibane 0 40 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Electricians. . 5 0 70 
Firemen (stationary).. Me 0 45 
Firemen (steam shovel)... .. 0) 55 
Gaseengineumechanicsnteneees ice a) aie 0 50 
Labourers.. . As SPA Pe eae rare BUae 0 40 
Locomotive crane operators (steam, gas. or 

elees ae FAM te 0 70 
VIACINITISES EM Stee Mee ee Pos tse ae 0 65 
Motor truck drivers... Pd Siete aot aa 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 

SUGOIMSEH ley re 1 95 

AStOMS a) hes 2 45 

5 tons.. . Neca 8 re 2 95 
Oilers (gas., shovel or crane).. We Bsc 0 50 
Pipefitters (surface—temporary work).. 0 55 
Powdermen.. 0 50 
Jeibhogkeraaresals oR an) Bee ee 0 50 
Riggers (general).. .. Adnan HTM: 0 50 
Shovel engineers (steam or gas.).. 0 90 
Shovel cranemen (steam or gas.).. 0 70 
Tractor operators... . 0 50 
Wiarhichimnemns® ae en Cee hss Mae eta be 0 35 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.).. 0 65 


Constructing of two timber scows for sea- 
plane base at Port Arthur, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Thunder Bay Harbour Improve- 
ments Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, March 7, 1989. Amount of contract, 
$2,240.00. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith. . ay $0 60 
Blacksmith’s helper.. 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboats) .. 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Caulkers.. .. .. 0 70 
MD Taivers ie littl why spel eo! ein ahaa 0 40 
Driver, ‘team and, wagon. .. iss Sete nes 0 75 
Labourers: $15.5 soc 0 40 
Motor boat operators.. . 0 45 
Painter .. 0 60 
Rigger... 0 50 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, Etc. 


Note—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Separators, Field Service, 
Mark IItl.. .. Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Boxes for frames, distri- : 
bution and protection... The Office Specialty Mfg. 
Cou itds "Ottawa, Ont: 
Whalers (2).. ..John Etherington Limited, 
Shelburne, N.S. 
Drab serge jackets.. -Workmen Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Khaki drill.. Dominion Textile Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Serge trousers.. «+ Workmen Uniform  Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Blue forage caps.. -- Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Components for anti-gas : ste 
respirators. . _. ,, Ontario Metal Specialties, 
Bronte, Ont. 
Blue serge.. .. Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 
Drab serge.. .. Paton Mfg. Company, Ltd., 
, Montreal, P.Q. 
White gaiters.. aw. . Ein -Backandl i camm@o-, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Blue serge trousers.. -.S. S. Holden, Ltd., Ottawa, 
‘ Cac 
Black  ties.. -- Aristo Cravat Inc., Mont- 
; Teal 4.Q) 
Embroidered badges and 
GVO TIS Mae wie Le eee .. Raoul Vennat Enr’g., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Embroidered badges.. - William Scully Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Drab, melton cloth.. . Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 
Tent poles.. - Ottawa Car Mite. “Co., 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 


Tractor trailers... -- Willock Truck Equipment 


Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 
Nature of Contract Contractor 

Metal dat:ng stamps, and 

type, cancellers, ete, .,. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Rubber stamps, daters, 

ClO. 2 as eel lan | os. ps Pritchard -AndrawaGoe. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Scales -and weights.. . Pritechard-Andrews Co., 
td., Ottawa, ‘Ont. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. : 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Miner Rubber Co. peed. 
Granby, P.Q. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Kaufman Rubber Co., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Canadian General Rubber, 
Co., Galt, Ont. 
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Nature of Contract Contractor (Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., inces), and another scale for all such works in 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms Meee cohetian Ltd bh setae Pees ipa sua maar tae 

a hort One i Alberta and British Columbia). 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Needlecraft Mills Ltd., A revision of the classifications and wages 

St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. scales involved in contracts of this nature was 

pyece i spreinie bake Nace. als approved on March 7, 1939, and is applicable 

Montreal, P.Q. to all contracts for the manufacture, overhaul 

Mail Bag Fittings.. -- Pritchard-Andrews Co., and reconditioning of aircraft which have been 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Royat CANADIAN Movuntep Po.ice 


Bell; \Rentskede.. acxvtsdeice Ss wSaHoldeny tdi; 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Marquee Tents.. ws os. Holden) Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorKS 


Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at St. Andrews East, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri Lemelin & 
Joseph Lacroix, St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of 
contract, January 31, 1989. Amount of con- 
tract, $638.40. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the public building at Forest, Ont. Name 
ot contractors, Canadian Office & School Furni- 
ture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, 
February 20, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$696. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at North Head, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Wallace Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Sussex, N.B. Date of contract, January 24, 
1939. Amount of contract, $815. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the public building at Cobden, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Office & School Furni- 
ture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, 
February 22, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$694. ' 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the public building at Carberry, Man. 
Name of contractors, The Western Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, Febru- 
ary 21, 19389. Amount of contract, $680. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Manufacture, Overhaul and Reconditioning of 
Aircraft 


Note: The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts for the manufacture, overhaul and re- 
conditioning of aircraft are identical with 
those for building and construction work, ex- 
cept that one scale of minimum wages rates 
was approved in February, 1937, for all works 
of this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 


made since that date, including several of 
those listed hereunder. The amended condi- 
tions themselves are shown in connection with 
the particular contracts to which they apply. 
It will be noted, however, that certain of the 
contracts listed hereunder contain the 1937 
conditions which were in effect at the time 
tenders were taken. 

It is provided in these contracts that work- 
ing hours shall not exceed 48 per week. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Complete overhaul of Wright engine. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Wright, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, March ‘P 1939. 


pena of contract, $2, 398,87. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 

follows :— 

Engine Assembly— 

Per hour 

SPUNCRE CAM he Tet, eae Rc, etal Nac | pine $0 60 
Fitter’s helper (A.E.) 0 40 
Machinist... .. 0 65 
Machinist’s holpens 0 40 
Machine operators.. 0 5) 
Sandblasters. . 0 55 
Labourers.. 0 35 


Airframe Contin ey ASOnBLA. 
Fitters (A.F.).. 


ee Wheat oe 60 
Fitter’s helper (A.F.).. 4) 
CACHING AON ae Spent mei 65 
Machinist’s helper.. 4() 


Machine operator... .. . ‘ 
Woodworkers (joiner) ta an ne Wand) : 
Woodworker (joiner).. 

Woodworker’s helper.. 


4() 
Welders; ).2 2. 69 
Welder’s helper. 4) 
BHlectrician.. 65 


Electrician’s helper Saher ees ib teak tea 8) 
iPaintenvands dopetnes ot. Veh ieee oe eae Seen 
Painter and doper’s helper.. 

Fabric worker—female. . 


Fabric worker’s SAS 30 
Upholsterer.. 55 
Upholsterer’s helper. 40 
Sandblaster.. 55 
Labourer:. . 35 
Erector... is 60 
Erector’s helper.. 40) 


Sheetimetalrworkerss iid) occas elt ei wh ch cate 

Sheet metal worker’s helper.. 

Riveters.. ; 

Riveter’s Helpers.) Adige RRR EME ee 

Apprentices to fitters, machinists, and sheet 
metal workers only—(16 to 21 years of 


Se ea co ter eee > > Chieonc> Gao 1S" Cie eo ac 
i 
i) 


age): 
TSG Vea Tok Gite tt nce by ieees ate ote 0 20 
2nd year.. Wr ARS EE Cee 0 25 
3rd year.. .. TL abate ey ovat 0 35 


employed to each 
apprentice to be 


Nore.—Only one Helper T tov joe 
journeyman. No more than one 
employed to each five journeymen. 
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Partial reconditioning of Avro 621 land- 
plane No. 189. Name of contractors, Ottawa 
Car Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, February 28, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $2,961.28. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 


Complete reconditioning of Fleet 7C air- 
craft 222. Name of contractors, Fleet Air- 
craft, Limited, Fort Erie, Ontario. Date of 
contract, March 6, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,939.98. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Complete reconditioning of Fleet 7C air- 
craft 215. Name of contractors, Fleet Air- 
craft Limited, Fort Erie, Ontario. Date of 
contract, March 9, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$2,937.91. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


Major reconditioning of Fleet 7 landplane. 
Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Fort 
Erie, Ont. Date of contract, March 22, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $3,022.61. The preced- 
ing fair wages schedule was also included in 
this contract. 


Complete reconditioning of Fleet 7C air- 
craft 219. Name of contractors, Fleet Air- 
craft Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of contract, 
March 11, 1939. Amount of contract, $3,- 
035.88. The preceding fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract. 


Repair and modification of two Vickers type 
75 floats. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Vickers Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, March 28, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$1,205. The preceding fair wages schedule was 
also included in this contract. 


Repair and modification of six Vickers type 
75 floats. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, March 28, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$4,206. The preceding fair wages schedule was 
also included in this contract. 


Manufacture of bomb loading winches. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, March 15, 
1939. Amount of contract, $1,312.20. The 
revised fair wages schedule was included in 
this contract as follows:— 


Journeymen (Comprising the following classes of skilled 
tradesmen) :— 


Per hour 
Pattern makers. -).te as) es Les $0 75 
Tool and die maker.. .. 0 75 
Aircraft fitter... .. 0 65 
Machinistiv ie eae 0 65 
TOMES ae bere ee 0 65 
Coppersmith... .. 0 65 


Per hour 
Welder... .. 0 65 
Electrician.. . 0 65 
Painterts wari 0 65 
Erector.. .. ace beetsanee 0 65 
Sheet metal worker.. .. 0 65 
Heat treat operator:: .. .. 2. .. . 0 65 
Platersdiis pees okabs ees beens ke 0 65 
Moulder.. .. . 0 65 
Cable splicer.. . é 0 65 
Hammier ‘operator... i) )ss bee! oc ee eel ee ole 0 65 
Production Workers—Class “‘A’’ (Comprising 
workpeople engaged, under supervision, in 
repetitive machine, assembly or bench work, 
requiring less training, experience and skill 
than that necessary to qualify as a journey- 
man; also. riveters, upholsterers, sand 
blasters, fabric workers (male), and heat 
treat operators on automatic furnaces).. 0 55 
Production Workers—Class ‘‘B’’ (Comprising 
workpeople engaged in repetitive machine, 
assembly or bench work requiring less 
training, experience and skill than that 
necessary for Class ‘A’? Production 
Workers; also helpers assigned to assist 
journeymen, doper, fabric worker (female).). 0 45 
LOGVOURETS se ee ene cee ake cela eet ere eeeuks 0 40 
Apprentices (Indentured, between the ages 
of 16 and 21 years) may be employed in 
the proportion of 2 apprentices to each 5 
journeymen in the following trades :—fitters, 
machinists and sheet metal workers 
First year.. an 0 20 
Second Sycares (hte veel ate ae 0 25 
Thirdpyear. a) eek! 0 35 
Fourth tyear.. 22 .. 0 45 


Supply and installation of modifications on 
Stranraer boat seaplanes. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, March 23, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,737.90. The preceding fair wages 
schedule (revised) was also inserted in this 
contract. 


Supply and installation of tail parachute 
parts. Name of contractors, Canadian Vickers, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, March 
22, 1939. Amount of contract, $3,400. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was also included 
in this contract. 


Construction of three sets of launching 
chassis and tail trolley, complete with wheels, 
tires and tubes, for Stranraer boat seaplanes. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, March 30, 
1939. Amount of contract, $17,325. The pre- 
ceding fair wages schedule was also included 
in this contract. 


Complete reconditioning of Fleet 7C land- 
plane. Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft 
Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of contract, March 
31, 1989. Amount of contract, $3,338.76. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was also included 
in this contract. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


| NDUSTRIAL agreements and _ schedules 

of wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTeE. from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.— 
CERTAIN BAKERIES AND THE BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locau 284. 


Agreement reached following strike which 
was reported in the LABouR GAZETTE, December, 
page 1340, to be in effect from November 28 
and 30, 1938 to December 31, 1939, and there- 
after until cancelled by either party or a new 
agreement made. 

All permanent employees, except superinten- 
dents and office staff, must be union members; 
no discrimination against employees on account 
of union activity; the union to be the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all bakery em- 
ployees. 

Hours: 54 per week. 

Overtime and work on seven specified holidays 
or on day off: time: and one-half. 

Wages per week: in bread shops—foreman, 
$29, ovenmen and doughmen, $25, table hands, 
$23, helpers, $16, bread wrappers, $16 or 30 
cents per hour; in cake shops—foreman, $30, 
cake bakers, $24, improvers, $18, cake helpers, 
$14, jobbers, 50 cents per hour, jobbers’ helpers, 
40 cents; apprentices (bread or cake baking) 
from $9 during first year to $18 during fourth 
year. 

Disputes which cannot be settled between the 
employer and the local union will be referred to 
representatives of the employer and of the 
international union. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CerrTAIN BAKERIES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BroTHERHOOD OF ‘TEAM- 
STERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
Hevrers, Loca 189 (Bakery SALESMEN). 


Agreement to be in effect from June l, 
1938, to June 1, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

All salesmen and stablemen must apply to 
join the union within 30 days of commencing 
their employment. All employees to authorize 
the company to deduct from their wages and 
pay to the union secretary any dues, fines or 
assessments levied by the union. In considera- 
tion of the company agreeing to such check 
off, the union agrees that should any of its 
members abscond or cheat the company such 
money will be refunded to the employer out of 
the union funds. Jobbers purchasing their 
bread or cakes from a union bakery must be 
union members. 


Hours: hours to be as set by the provincial 
“Hours of Work Act,’ six days to constitute 
a week’s work, with no work on Sundays or 
national holidays except that each bakery may 
have two men on such days to handle emer- 
gency or shipping orders. Any driver called 
to work on a national holiday to receive an 
extra day off or an extra day’s pay. Stable- 
men’s work to be completed in 12 hours. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: bakery sales- 
men $24.50, stablemen and helpers $23. (In- 
experienced new men may, however, be paid 
$20 per week during first four weeks and 
$21 during second four weeks). The commis- 
sion on cakes to be 10 per cent retail and 
5 per cent wholesale. No employee who prior 
to this agreement was receiving a _ higher 
rate of wages will have his wage rate reduced. 

Vacation: all employees with one year’s 
service or more with a bakery to receive one 
week’s holiday with pay each year. 

Any dispute which cannot be adjusted be- 
tween the employer and union representatives 
will be referred to a joint arbitration board, 
whose decision will be final. 


Nanaimo, B.C.—CerrtaIn BAKERIES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ‘TEAM- 
STERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
Hewrers, Locau 189 (BAKERY SALESMEN) 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1938, 
to June 1, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

This agreement is the same as the agree- 
ment between the same local union and certain 
bakeries at Vancouver as summarized above, 
with this exception: 

Minimum weekly wage for bakery salesmen: 
$23.50 per week. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


KirrcHener, OnTARIO—A CERTAIN RUBBER PRO- 
pucts MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND 
TuHerR EMPLOYEES (MEMBERS OF THE 
Unirep RuppeR WorRKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locats 67 AND 80). 


Two agreements are in effect, one for local 
no. 67 covering the manufacture of footwear, 
etc., and the other for local 80 covering the 
manufacture of tires. Both agreements were 
made following the strikes reported on page 379 
of this issue, and are in effect from March 10, 
1939 to October 31, 1939, and thereafter sub- 
ject to 30 days’ notice by either party. ; 

The company recognizes and will deal with a 
committee of employees, selected by each of 
the above local unions, as the bargaining agencies 
for employees. No discrimination to be shown 
against employees on account of union activity. 
Neither employees nor the company to intimi- 
date employees either for or against union 
membership. ; 

Hours: in the factory manufacturing foot- 
wear, etc., the hours for all production em- 
ployees are 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50 
hour week; in the tire factory, the hours for 
all production employees are 8 per day. 

Overtime: in the factory manufacturing foot- 
wear, etc., for production employees (exclud- 
ing truck driver, night watchman, vulcanizers 
and maintenance men) first half hour at regu- 
lar pay, thereafter at time and one-half; in 
the tire factory for production employees, time 
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and one-half for all time in excess of 9 hours in 
a day or 50 in a week, with certain exceptions. 
For all employees except power-house employees 
and watchmen, time and one-half for work on 
Sundays and eight specified holidays. 

Wages: the demand of the employees for a 
5 cent per hour increase in wages is to be 
referred to a joint arbitration board; all other 
questions as to wages are to be negotiated 
between the company and the employees’ com- 
mittees. 

Seniority in service to govern preference of 
employment, seniority rights to begin after 12 
months service. In case of curtailment of pro- 
duction, necessitating reduction in staff, all 
employees with less than 12 months accumulated 
service to be laid off first. For six weeks there- 
after (eight weeks in ease of tire factory), 
work will be divided amongst all employees with 
more than 12 months service, unless or until the 
hours for any division be reduced below 35 
(82 in case of tire factory) in a week, when 
further employees may be laid off according to 
their seniority so that the remaining em- 
ployees in such division may have 35 (32 in case 
of tire factory) hours work; after this period 
sufficient employees to be laid off according to 
their seniority to enable remaining employees 
in any division to work 43 (40 in case of tire 
factory) hours per week. When production is 
later increased, the 43 (40 in case of tire fac- 
tory) hour week to remain until all employees 
with more than 12 months service have been 
recalled. 

Any grievance of an employee not settled with 
the foreman to be dealt with by the grievance 
committee and the management. No strike or 
lockout. to occur before or during the negotia- 
tion for settlement of any dispute arising under 
the agreement. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Winpsor, Ontartio—A CrERTAIN CaP AND 
GLOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND THE 
Unitep Hatters, Cap AND MILLINERY 
WorkKrERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, LocaAL 
79 (Cap AND GtLove Factory WorxkeERs). 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the Laspour GAZETTE, February. page 141. 
Agreement to be in effect from February 2, 
1939,, to July 1, 1939, and for a year longer 
if neither party gives notice of change 30 days 
before July 1, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed and all 
new workers to be engaged in agreement with 
the shop committee and workers may not be 
discharged without the consent of the unions. 
No discrimination against any employee on 
account of union activity. 

Hours: 84 per day from Monday to Thursday 
inclusive, 8 on Friday, a 42-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter. 

Wages: a list of employees with their weekly 
wage is included and specified wages are from 
$8 to $20 per week; in the glove department, the 
minimum is $12.50. 

The employer agrees to produce all merchan- 
dise for sale on the premises of the employer 
and will not buy any ready made merchandise 
unless his employees have full time employment. 

There shall be equal distribution of work 
among all workers of the shop at all times. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled by the 
employer with the shop committee will be 
taken up by the union representative, and later, 
if no settlement reached, referred to an im- 
partial arbitrator whose decision will be final. 
No strikes or lockouts to occur, 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products 
CorNWALL, OntTARIO—Howarpd SMITH PAPER 
Mitts LIMItep AND THE INTERNATIONAL 


BroTHERHOOD OF Paper Makers, Locan 
212 AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
oF Pup, SULPHITE AND Paper MILL 
Workers, Locau 338. 


Agreement to be in effect from January l, 
1939, to January 1, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LAasour 
GAZETTE, November, 1938, page 1295, with the 
following and certain other minor changes: 

Disputes which cannot be settled by the 
management and the union will be submitted for 
arbitration to the federal Department of Labour 
and its decision will be final. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, ONnTARIO—Damy NEWSPAPER Pus- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ‘TYPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locau 91. 


Agreement to be in effect from April l, 
1938, .to March 31, 1941. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, November, 1937, page 1268, with cer- 
tain exceptions: 

Minimum weekly wages for assistant fore- 
men, compositors, make-ups, operators, proof- 
readers, copy-cutters, bank men, type casters 
and linotype machine tenders: from April 1, 
1938, to March 31, 1939, $44 for work on 
evening newspapers, $45.50 for work on morn- 
ing newspapers and $48.50 for “lobster shift,” 
that is shift commencing in day hours and 
running into night hours (increases of $1.50 
per week over wage rates previously in effect) ; 
from April 1, 1939 to March 31 1940, further 
increases of $1.50 per week ‘to be made, making 
the rates $45.50, $47 and $50 respectively; for 
the year April 1, 1940 to March 31, 1941, corre- 
sponding rates to be $47, $48.50 and $51.50. 

Wiages per week for apprentices are similarly 
increased to: second year $10.75, first half of 
third year $14.75, second half of third year 
$17, first half of fourth year $19.25, second 
half $22.25, first half of fifth year $25.75, second 
half $29.50, sixth year $32. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Vancouver, B.C—Master LatHers’ ASSsociA- 
TION OF VANCOUVER AND THE Woop, WIRE 
AND Mera, Latuers’ INTERNATIONAL, 
Union, Locau 207. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 


1939, to April 1, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 
Only union members to be employed and 


the union agrees to recognize the Master Lathers 
Association as their employers. 

Wages for day work: first class lathers for 
nail work $1 per hour, second class 75 cents, 
$1.124 per hour for tie work; rates are also 
set for laying lath by the thousand. 

For work out of town $1 per day extra to 
be paid. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


WINNIPEG, ,.ManitopA—Two CarTAGE AND 
StoracE Firms ANpd THEIR EMPLOYEES 
(MEMBERS OF THE CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD 
or Rattway EMPpLoyYeES) (Truck Drivers, 
HELPERS, PACKERS, ETC.) 


Agreements made as a result of conciliation 
by the Department of Labour, following appli- 
cations for boards under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. One agreement is 
in effect from December 1, 1938, to December 
31, 1939, and the second from March 16, 1939, 
until either party gives 30 days’ notice. 

No discrimination to be shown against em- 
ployees on account of union membership. 

Seniority to govern the laying off and re- 
employment of employees. When merit and 
ability are sufficient, preference in filling new 
positions or vacancies to be given to employees 
applying for them in order ‘of their seniority. 

A permanent employee may not be sus- 
pended, discharged or disciplined without being 
given an impartial hearing, at which he may 
be assisted by one or two fellow employees. 
Any dispute as to an employee being unjustly 
dealt with or as to the carrying out of the 
agreement shall be taken up with the em- 
ployee’s committee and company officials. No 
strike or lockout to occur during the term 
of the agreement. 

Hours, overtime, wage rates and vacation 
for one firm’s employees: hours are 48 per 
week, with overtime to be paid at 50 cents 


per hour for all except contract drivers, and 
all to be given nine legal holidays. Wage 
rates for employees of this same firm are 


$22.50 per week for cartage men and $21 per 
week for contract men; contract drivers to 
be paid 50 cents per hour if sent on another 
job after regular assigned hours; any em- 
ployee required to stand by subject to call, 
other than during regular working hours, to 
be paid at 25 cents per hour. Employees 
receiving higher wages or working less hours 
when agreement made are to continue at same 
wages and hours. In this firm, contract chauf- 
feurs with one year’s service to be given one 
week’s vacation with pay. 

Hours, overtime and wage rates for the 
second firm’s employees: hours are 9 per day, 
6 on Saturdays, a 51 hour week, with overtime 
over such daily hours to be paid at time and 
one-half; employees receiving the legal holi- 
days when agreement made are not to be de- 
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prived of them and such chauffeurs working 
over half the time in the 30 days preceding 
one of the nine specified holidays to be paid 
for such holiday. Employees required to work 
on Sundays or one of the nine holidays to 
be paid at regular rates for regular hours, 
but those qualified for the holidays to be so 
paid in addition to the holiday pay. Wages 
per hour: chauffeurs and helpers 45 cents; 
wages and hours of stockkeepers to continue 
as in effect August 1, 1938, unless changed by 
mutual agreement between the company and 
the employees committee. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article 

Bakers, Quebec (amendment). 

Fine Glove Cutters and Operators, Province 
of Quebec. 

Work Glove Cutters, Province of Quebec. 

Retail Clerks, Magog (amendment). 

Garage and Service Station Employees, Que- 
bee (amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Victoriaville (can- 
cellation). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, 
ment). 


Montreal (amend- 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


ONTARIO 


Soft Furniture Industry, Toronto and district. 
Painters, Toronto. 


ALBERTA 

Honey Producing Industry, Coaldale, Taber 
and Vauxhall Zone. 

Honey Producing Industry, Lethbridge Zone. 

Carpenters, Edmonton. 

Carpenters, Red Deer and Sylvan Lake. 

Garage and Service Station Employees, 
gary, 


Cal- 





COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 

which was assented to March 18, 1988, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lasour Gazerrn, 
page 503. Agreements and regulations under 
the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages and 
under the original Act, “The Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” 
continue in effect for the period, for which they 
were made or have been renewed or amended. 


Under the Collective Labour Agreements Act, 
any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of an association 
of employees and the representatives of an 
association of employers or one or more 
employers may apply to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council through the provincial 
Minister of Labour to have those terms of 
such agreements which govern wages, hours of 
labour, apprenticeship, classification of opera- 
tions, determination of classes of employers 
and employees and all such provisions as the 
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Lieutenant-Governor in Council may deem in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act, made 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the trade, industry, commerce or occupation 
within the district determined in the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and thirty days is then allowed for filing of 
objections and the Minister may hold an 
inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the 
application, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date of publi- 
cation of the Order in Council in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, or its provisions may be made 
retroactive for a period not exceeding four 
months. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked at any time by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and such 
amendment or revocation must be published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Unless other- 
wise stipulated, these agreements do not apply 
to provincial government departments or 
services or to work done by a third party for 
the provincial government under a contract 
providing for a scale of minimum wages. A 
joint committee must be formed by the parties 
to an agreement made obligatory under this 
Act and the Minister may add to such com- 
mittee representatives nominated by employers 
and employees not parties to the agreement. 
The committee is to make its own by-laws 
and when these are approved by Order in 
Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more, and such by-law must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the LaBour 
Gazette from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1937, to 
April, 1988. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act are noted in the 
issues beginning May, 1988. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting fine glove cutters and opera- 
tors and work glove cutters throughout the 
province; amendments to agreements affecting 
bakers at Quebec, retail store employees at 
Magog, garage employees at Quebec and 
barbers and hairdressers at Montreal; the 
repeal of the Order in Council affecting bar- 
bers and hairdressers at Victoriaville, all of 
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which are summarized below. The approval 
by Orders in Council of the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees are also 
noted below. In addition, a request for the 
extension of an agreement affecting longshore- 
men engaged in inland navigation at Montreal 
harbour was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, March 18. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, QueEBEc—An Order in Council, 
approved March 4, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, March 11, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this trade 
(Lasour GaAzEeTTE, December, 1937, page 1385, 
April, 1938, page 451, January, 1939, page 96) 
by excluding from the territorial Jurisdiction 
the counties of Bellechasse and: Dorchester. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and 
Miscellaneous Animal Products 


Fine GiLove CurTrers AND OPERATORS, PRov- 
INCE OF QvusBEC—An Order in Council, 
approved February 25, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, March 4, makes bind- 
ing the terms of an agreement between cer- 
tain manufacturers of fine gloves and the 
following unions: for operators and blockers— 
Le Syndicat des Trois Riviéres (the Three 
Rivers Union), Le Syndicat des Opérateurs 
et Opératrices de Gants Fins (The Union of 
Fine Glove Operators), the St. Lawrence Glove 
Works Employees’ Syndicate and Le Syndicat 
des Opérateurs et Opératrices de Gants Fins 
(The Union of Fine Glove Operators); for 
cutters—Le Syndicat des Trois Riviéres (The 
Union of Three Rivers), the St. Lawrence 
Glove Works Employees’ Syndicate, Le 
Syndicat Catholique National des Gantiers de 
Montréal, Inc. (The National Catholic Union 
of Glove Makers of Montreal, Inc.), Le Syndi- 
cat Catholique et National des Gantiers de 
Loretteville et du district de Québec, Ine. 
(The National Catholic Union of Glove 
Makers of Loretteville and of the Quebec dis- 
trict, Inc.) 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
February 13, 1939, to December 31, 1939, and 
to apply to the manufacture of fine gloves 
throughout the province of Quebec. (Previously 
cutters were under a _ separate agreement 
(LABouR GAZETTE, June, 1937, page 695) from 
operators and blockers (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
March, 1938, page 335).) 

Hours: 9 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 49 hour 
week, 

Overtime: if an employer finds it necessary 
to keep his employees at work overtime during 
a certain period, he must submit his case to the 
joint committee for a decision; regular rates 
for overtime work., 

Wages: for both the cutters and the operators 
and blockers, piece rates are set for each 
operation, the province being divided into zones 
with lower rates set for smaller cities and towns, 
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and, in the case of operators and_ blockers, 
still lower rates for rural districts. 
Apprenticeship: for operators and_ blockers, 
one apprentice allowed to each employer except 
if the joint committee permit more, apprentice- 
ship to be for one year, with $7 per week being 
paid during first six months and $9 during 
second six months; for cutters, there is no 
apprenticeship period for block cut, clicking 
machine and knife cut operations, but for table 
cut operations the apprenticeship is two years, 
with minimum rates of from $6 during first six 
months to $12 during fourth six months and not 
more than one apprentice may be employed for 
each twenty fine glove cutters or fraction thereof. 


Work Gove Cutters, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
—An Order in Council, approved February 25, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 4, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between certain manufacturers of 


work gloves and the St. Lawrence Glove Works - 


Employees’ Syndicate, le Syndicat des Trois 
Rivieres (the Three Rivers Union) and le 
Syndicat des Tailleurs de Gants de Travail de 
Montréal (the Union of Work Glove Cutters 
of Montreal). 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
January 1, 1939, to December 31, 1939 ,and to 
apply throughout the province to the cutting of 
work gloves. 

Hours: 48 per week. 

Overtime: manufacturers to ask for a permit 
to_work overtime from the joint committee. 

Wages: a schedule of piece work rates is set, 
with rates in municipalities of less than 15,000, 
ten per cent lower than in larger cities and 
towns. 

One apprentice allowed to each ten cutters or 
fraction thereof and $8.05 per week for first 
six months and $10.35 during second six months 
in the larger cities and towns, and corresponding 
rates of $7.255 and $9.315 in smaller municipali- 
ties. 


Trade 


Reta CierKs, Macoc.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved February 25, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, March 4, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for the work- 
ers (LAsour GAzETTE, October, 1938, page 1173, 
and January, 1939, page 97) by permitting the 


sale of bread and butter at any hour of the 
day in retail commercial establishments. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
QurBec—An Order in Council, approved 
February 25, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, March 4, amends the previous 
orders in council for these workers (Lasour 
GazeTTs, June, 1938, page 696, December, page 
1174, and February, 1939, page 218) by ex- 
cluding from the territorial jurisdiction the 
counties of Bellechasse and Dorchester. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, VICTORIAVILLE.— 
An Order in Council, approved March 4, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, March 
11, repeals the Order in Council making 
this agreement obligatory and that amending 
it (Lasour Gazerre, February, 1938, page 215, 
and June, page 698). 

BARBERS AND Men’s Harrpressers, Monr- 
REAL.—An Order in Council, approved Febru- 
ary 25, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, March 4, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this trade (LABouR GAZETTE, 
September, 1938, page 1045, November, page 
1301, and December, page 1424) by making 
certain changes in the regulation of barber 
schools. 

Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the March 4 issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette: 


Garage and Service Station Employees, 
Montreal (amendment). 

Garage and Service Station Employees, 
Sherbrooke. 

Farriers, Victoriaville (amendment). 

Checkers and Coopers, Montreal. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario and Alberta 


I N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himeelf, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him. call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 


dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council on all 
employers and employees in the industry in 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
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mittee for every zone to which a schedule 
applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers; 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 
Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
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the Lapour Gazette, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, and May, 
1938, page 501; Alberta, in June, 1935, page 
504, June, 1936, page 501, June, 1937, page 
640, and June, 1938, page 633; Nova Scotia, 
in June, 19386, page 604; Saskatchewan, in the 
issue of June, 1937, page 635, and May, 1938, 
page 507. Schedules of wages and _ hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous 


Wood Products 


Sorr Furniture INpustry, ToRONTO AND 
District.—An Order in Council, dated Febru- 
ary 28, and published in The Ontario Gazette, 
March 4, makes binding the terms of a 
schedule for the soft furniture industry in the 
city of Toronto and neighbouring townships, 
from March 14, 1939, to October 15, 1989. (A 
similar schedule in effect October, 1937, to 
October, 1988, and summarized in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, November, 1937, page 1274, had 
covered this industry throughout the proyv- 
ince.) 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week; except for labourers who may work an 
additional hour per day for the purpose of 
sweeping and cleaning up, at the regular wage 
rate. 

Overtime only allowed on permit from the 
Advisory Committee, and such permits may 
only be given to employers engaged in the 
production of custom made soft furniture, dur- 
ing the months of March to May inclusive and 
September to December inclusive, and such 
permit may allow not more than six hours 
overtime in any one week, not more than 120 
hours in any one year for each employee. All 
overtime to be paid at time and one quarter. 


No work on. Saturday afternoons, nor on Sun- 
days and eight specified holdays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: upholsterers 65 
cents; cutters, springers, operators, cushion 
fillers, finishers, trimmers, 55 cents; labourers 
40 cents. The Advisory Committee may fix 
a special minimum rate of wages for a handi- 
capped employee. 


Construction 


Patnters, Toronto—An Order in Council 
dated February 28, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, March 4, makes binding in 
the city of Toronto and neighbouring town- 
ships the, terms of a schedule governing 
painters, decorators, paperhangers and glaziers, 
from February 28, 1939, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday 
inclusive, a 40-hour week. j ‘i 

Overtime: on regular working days from 5 
p.m. to 8 pm., time and one-half; all other 
overtime including work on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and eight specified holidays, double time, 
with the exception that the Advisory Committee 
may permit overtime work on Saturdays at 
regular rates of pay if the work is of such a 
nature that it cannot be done during regular 
working periods. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: for painters, 
decorators, paperhangers and glaziers, 75 cents; 
for spray painting 85 cents. 


Alberta 


Agriculture 


Honey Propucinac INpustRy, CoALDALE, 
TABER AND VAUXHALL ZoNE—An Order in 
Council, dated March 14, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, March 31, makes binding in 
the Coaldale, Taber, Vauxhall zone the terms 
of a schedule governing the honey producing 
industry, from April 10, 1989 to March 10, 1940 
or “ during pleasure.” 

The terms of this schedule are similar to the 
one previously in effect and summarized in the 
LAaBpouR GAZETTE, June, 1938, “page 701. 
(As noted in the LABsour GAZETTE, September, 
1938, page 1048 the “Eastern Irrigation Dis- 
trict” was added to the 1938 schedule, but is 
not mentioned in this new 1939 schedule.) 

Honey Propuctna Inpustry, LETHBRIDGE 
ZoNpE—An Order in Council, dated March 14, 


and published in The Alberta Gazette, March 
3l, makes binding the terms of a schedule gov- 
erning the honey producing industry in the 
Lethbridge zone, from April 10, 1939, to March 
10, 1940, or “during pleasure.” 

The terms of this schedule are exactly the 


same as for the Coaldale, Taber and Vauxhall 
zone, mentioned above. 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, EpMONTON.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated March 21, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, March 31, makes binding a 
schedule of wages and hours in the carpentry 
industry in the city of Edmonton and neigh- 
bouring townships from April 1, 1989 to March 
31, 1940. 
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The terms of this schedule are similar to the 
one previously in effect and summarized in the 
LaBour GAZETTE, April, 1938, page 454. 

Hours and wages are unchanged, at 90 cents 
‘per hour, with a 44 hour week, with overtime at 
time and one-half and work on Sundays and 
holidays at double time. 


CARPENTERS, RED DEER AND SYLVAN LAKE 
ZoNb.—An Order in Council, dated March 25, 
and published in The Alberta Gazette, March 
31, makes binding a schedule of wages and 
hours in the carpentry industry in the Red 
Deer and Sylvan Lake Zone, from April 10, 
1939 to April 9, 1940 or “ during pleasure.” 

Hours: 9 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 49 hour 
week. In case of night shifts, 84 hours work 
to be equivalent to 9 hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and four specified holidays double time. 


Minimum hourly wage rate for carpenters: 75 
cents, 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
Cautcary.—An Order in Council, dated March 
21, and published in The Alberta Gazette, 
March 31, makes binding in the city of Cal- 
gary the terms of a schedule governing the 
automotive repair and gasoline service station 
industry, from April 10, 1939, to April 9, 1940, 
or “ during pleasure.” 


Hours: 9 per day, 54 per week, except that 
every second week employees to receive one-half 
day off, making the hours for alternate weeks 
54 and 49. The 9 hour day to be completed in 
10 hours with one hour oft for lunch and is to 
be worked between 8 am. and 11 p.m. 

Overtime: all work in excess of 10 hours per 
day or 54 per week and any work between 11 
pm. and 8 a.m. (except night watchman) or 
any work on regular half day off, to be paid 
at time and one-half. Work on Sundays and six 
specified holidays, time and one-half, except for 
front end men and gas service men working on 
their regular shifts on that day. Work on cars 
at the direct expense of the employer may be 
done when required at single time rates if an 
overtime permit received from the Advisory 
Committee. 

Minimum wages per hour: first class mech- 
anics or specialists holding Alberta Proficiency 
certificates 70 cents, second class mechanics or 
specialists holding Alberta Proficiency certifi- 
cates 60 cents; non-mechanical service station 
employees $13.50 per week; washmen and grease- 
men 50 cents or 50 per cent of labour price 
quoted, night watchman 334 cents; mechanics at 
all times engaged in the repairing and/or re- 
conditioning of used cars may be paid 74 cents 
per hour less than the above minimum rates. 
Mechanics, washmen and greasemen may be paid 
at 80 per cent of the amount payable if they 
had worked the full 49 or 54 hours in the week 
at the regular minimum hourly rate provided 
that this system of payment is continued 
throughout the calendar year, 

Apprenticeship: one apprentice allowed to 
every five mechanics in large shops, in smaller 
shops one apprentice allowed; apprentices to be 
paid from $7.50 per week during first three 
months to $17 during third year, 45 cents per 
hour for first half of fourth year and 50 cents 
during second half. An apprentice with a cer- 
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tificate from a recognized trade or technical 
school to be credited with one year’s apprentice- 
ship. Any greaseman with three years’ service 
to have the privilege of being apprenticed as a 
mechanic, if an opening exists, and will receive 
credit for one apprentice year and be paid the 
rate of a third year apprentice. 


Employees’ Pensions on Canadian Railroads 


in 1938 


According to the annual report of the Cana- 
dian National Railway system for the year 
ended December 31, 1938, the total number of 
pensioners at that date under Canadian Na- 
tional pension plans totalled 6,913 as compared 
with 6,287 at December 31, 1937. Employees 
pensioned during the year numbered 991 and 
365 pensioners died. Pension costs to the rail- 
way under the various pension plans in effect 
were $4,159,798 in 1938 compared with $3,993,- 
734 in 1937. 

Under the United States Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and the Carriers’ Taxing Act, the 
tax payable (equal to 2% per cent of em- 
ployees’ compensation) in respect of Canadian 
National Railway system operations in the 
United States for the year 1938 amounted to 
$461,000 as compared with $515,000 in 1937. 

The cost to the National system under 
United States Federal and State legislation 
dealing with unemployment insurance and old 
age benefits other than covered by the Rail- 
road Retirement Plan amounted to $595,000 
in 1938 compared with $459,000 in 1937. 

In the annual report of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, pension disbursements for the 
year amounted to $2,515,157. It is reported 
that since the inception of the contributory 
pension plan (LaBour Gazerre, October, 1936, 
page 910) on January 1, 1937, the total em- 
ployee contributions have amounted to $3,910,- 
247, It is also stated in the report that: “As 
was anticipated would be the case during the 
first few years of operation, disbursements from 
the pension fund were negligible. The opera- 
tion of the plan is proving to be satisfactory.” 

Under the provisions of the United States 
Carriers’ Taxing Act, the excise taxes levied 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and its employees, who come under the pro- 
visions of the United States Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, amounted in each case to $64,716. 

During the year, 571 employees were pen- 
sioned and transferred to the pension payroll. 
After allowing for deductions owing to deaths 
and discontinuances through other causes, the 
total number of pensioners at the close of the 
year showed an increase of 306 over the num- 
ber at December 31, 1937. There were 3,441 
on the pension payroll at the end of 1938. 
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PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, MARCH, 1939 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HERE was little movement in prices 

during the month. The cost per week, 
in terms of retail prices, of a list of staple 
foods, fuel and lighting and rent entering into 
a family budget and the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number of wholesale 
prices were both practically unchanged from 
the levels of the preceding month but the 
former was about two per cent lower and the 
latter 12 per cent lower than in March, 1988. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods entering into a budget for a 
family of five in terms of average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was $8.17 at the beginning 
of March as compared with $8.16 for February 
and $8.69 for March, 1938. Changes during 
the month were slight, the most important 
being advances in the cost of fresh meats, 
eggs and potatoes, and declines in the cost of 
lard, cheese, flour and rolled oats. Some 
comparative figures of the cost of this list of 
foods for certain earlier dates are $8.49 for 
March, 1987; $8.12 for March, 1936; $6.67 for 
March, 1933 (the low point in recent years); 
and $11.67 for March, 1930. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total cost of the list was $17.07 at the beginning 
of March as compared with $17.06 for Feb- 
ruary; $1748 for March, 1938; $17.13 for 
March, 1937; $1663 for March, 1936; $15.41 
for June, 1983 (the low point in recent years) ; 
$21.96 for March, 1980; $20.96 for March, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak); 
and $14.35 for March, 1914. The cost of both 
fuel and rent were practically unchanged in 
the month under review. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100 has been relatively stable 
since October, 19388, not having risen above 74 
nor fallen below 73. It has, however, declined 
about 12 per cent during the last year. For 
the week ended March 31, 1939, the index 
number was 73:3 as compared with 73:1 for 
the week ended March 17, the low point for 
the month, and 78-3 for the week ended 
February 24. The latest figures available on 
a monthly basis are for February when the 
index number was 73-2 as compared with 83-1 
for March, 1938; 85-5 for March, 1987; 72-4 
for March, 1936; 63-5 for March, 1983 (the 
low point during recent years) ; 95:6 for March, 
1929: 98-3 for March, 1922; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak); and 64-7 for March, 
1914. In the classification according to chief 
component materials the Vegetable Products 
group and the Non-Ferrous Metals Products 
group advanced slightly but the Animal 


Products group and the Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products group were lower. Canadian farm 
products advanced slightly during the month 
due mainly to higher prices for potatoes. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazette, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 

(Continued on page 446) 
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CO8T PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND RENT 
ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family. 





Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar. Mar.|Mar. Mar.|Mar.|Mar.| Feb.|Mar. 











re uan-| (f) | (f) 

Commodities Tie 1900 | 1905 | 1920 | 1913 |'1914| 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930} 1933] 1936] 1937] 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Ce 0, Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. 
Beef, sirloin...| 21bs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6 44-4] 48-0| 66-6] 74-6] 56-6] 58-0] 66-6] 70-0] 72-4] 41-0) 47-0| 47-2] 50-4] 53-0) 54-4 
Beef shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6| 26-0] 29-6] 32-8] 47-6] 48-8] 32-2) 31-6] 39-6] 43-6] 46-4] 21-8] 25-8] 25-6] 28-0) 30-4) 31-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3| 12-8] 15-7| 17-3] 26-0] 26-3] 19-7| 19-3] 22-0} 24-9] 25-7) 12-5| 15-1] 14-4] 15-9] 16-8] 16-7 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2| 16-8] 19-1] 20-9| 32-3] 33-9] 26-6] 29-5] 30-1| 30-5] 31-5| 17-7] 22-3) 21-9] 23-4| 23-5| 23-8 
Pork, leg 1 “ | 19.2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-2] 34-4] 37-5] 29-5) 29-7] 25-1] 28-0| 30-6] 12-1] 21-2] 20-5] 22-6] 23-6) 23-7 
Pork, salt.....| 2 “ | 21-8] 2-0} 84-4| 35-2] 36-8) 65.2 71-6] 52-4| 54-8] 50-6| 53-0| 55-4] 27-0] 40-6| 39-4) 41-6] 42-4) 42-4 

acon, break- 
fast. Guth. 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-9| 46-5] 52-6| 40-5] 41-9] 35-8] 37-9| 40-1] 17-2] 29-0] 28-6| 30-4] 30-3] 30-6 
Lard, pure....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6 38-4] 37-6| 68-0] 79-2] 43-0) 49-4] 43-4] 44-4! 43-0] 23-0 33-21 33-2! 30-6] 26-6) 25-6 
ges, fresh....| 1doz| 25-7| 30-0| 33¢3| 33-7| 37-0| 58-9| 73-9] 50-7| 46-4] 46-1] 51-3] 52-0| 27-8] 38-1] 29-8] 32-0 29-6] 30-1 
gos, storaze..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4| 28-4] 28-1] 33-3] 50-5] 63-3| 45-6] 38-7| 40-1] 44-7] 45-8] 22-6] 31-6] 24-7] 27-0| 24-7) 25-3 
abe, ih 88 6ats.| 36-6| 39-6| 48-0 51-6] 53-4] 72-0] 90-6] 76-2] 73-2] 73-8] 75-0} 76-8] 56-4] 61-8] 64-21 66-0] 65-4] 65-4 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2| 49-4] 62-0] 68-0] 61-2/ 97-61152-6 75-0 91-2] 83-2] 89-0| 83-2| 46-2] 51-2] 53-2] 70-2| 48-0) 47-8 

utter, cream- 

PTT « | 95.5] 27-7| 31-9] 33-9| 35-5] 54-3] 72-9] 43-5] 50-7] 45-6] 49-0] 45-4] 26-9] 28-7] 29-9] 39-1] 27-1) 26-8 
Cheese, old...| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5| 21-2] 33-1] 40-7] 31-11§32-7| §32-3]§33-8|§32-8|§19-3|§20-6|§22-4| §23-41§22. 6) §92-3 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7| 17-5] 19-1| 19-2] 30-4] 38-2) 28-4|§32-7| §32-31§33-8]§32-8|§19-3]§20-6|§22-4|§23-4/§22-6|§22-3 
Bread......... « | 55-5] 58-5| 66-0] 61-5| 64-5|114-5|136-5|105-0/114-0]115-5]115-5|117-0| 82-5] 93-01102-0]108-0| 99-0) 99-0 
Flour, family,.|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 32-0] 67-0] 76-0] 48-0]§54-0]§52-0|$49-0| §51-0/§26-0/§35 -01§43-0)§45-0/§31-0/§30-0 

ed oata...| 6 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0| 22-0] 21-0| 37-5| 41-5| 27-5| 29-0] 31-5] 31-5| 31-5| 22-5] 25-5] 28-5| 29-0] 25-5] 25-0 
Rico..,.....--| 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-8) 20-6] 32-0) 19-2 §21 -8] §21 -2|§20-8|§20-4]§16-0|§15-6|§16-2|§16-4)§16-2|§16-2 

eans, hand- 
apigked...... 2 “| g.e| 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-0] 33-6] 23-4! 17-2] 15-8] 16-6] 23-4] 19-8] 7-6] 10-8] 15-0] 11-0) 10-2] 10-0 
pples, evapor- 
pied: .-.-3-[ 1“ | 9-8] 7-7) 11-5] 12-0] 12-5 21-3] 28-7| 22-6] 19-6] 20-3] 21-2| 20-9] 14-7] 15-8] 16-1] 15-1] 15-4] 15-7 
unes, med- 
gum size.....| 1 | 11-5] 9-6) 9-9) 11-9 12-2| 17-1] 27-0| 18-4| 15-7] 13-3] 13-7] 16-3] 10-8] 10-9] 11-6] 11-2] 10-9] 10-7 
ugar, granula- 
fed ta gs 4 “ | 91.6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-4] 42-4] 72-8] 34-4] 31-6] 32-0| 30-0] 28-8] 22-4] 24-8) 25.2] 26-4! 25-6) 25-6 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 10-4] 20-0] 33-8] 16-4] 15-0] 15-2] 14-2) 13-8] 11-0] 12-2] 12-4] 12-8] 12-4] 12-6 
ea, black....] 4 “ | 8-2] 8-3} 8-7| 8-9] 8-6| 12-7] 16-4] 13-6)/§17-9]§17-9|§17-6|§17-1/§10-3|$13-0|§13-0|§14-5|§14-7|§14-7 
Tea, green..... } 8-7| 8-7| 9-1] 9-3] 9-1] 12-1] 16-9] 14-7|$17-9]§17-91§17-61§17-1/§10-3|§13 -01§13-01§14-51§14-7|§14-7 
pilee Ss. ce. « | 9.6] 8-8} 8-9| 9-4) 9-5] 10-2] 15-2] 13-3] 15-3] 15-2] 15-1] 14-7] 9-9] 9-1] 8-9] 8-8] 8-6] 8-5 
Potatoes...... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 40-5| 72-2|140-3] 52-0] 98-0| 55-4] 43-8] 83-2| 31-0] 45-1] 65-9] 31-7| 44-1] 45-0 
Vinegar....... Meat.) -7] <7} <7] -8} -8| -9} -9} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} -9] -9] -9} -9} -9} -9 
situs iis Si) SeiliS oh sabns $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48| 5-96| 6-95| 7-34] 7-68|12- 66/15 -98|10-54|11 -46|10-92|11-23)11-67| 6-67| 8-12| 8-49| 8-69| 8-16] 8-17 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| 41b.| 2-9} 3:0| 3-1] 3-2| 3-1] 4-6] 4-6] 4-1] 4-11 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 3-8] 3-8! 3-9] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 


cite: ... 5. at Mg ton} 39- 
Coal, bitumin- A) 


see eeesoee 


Wood, soft....|“ “ ‘ 
Coalioil® &..2 1gal. 





——._ | — | | — | — | — | —————— | | — | | | | Le | | | | | 





es fe | em fm a ff ef ff Lf | ff 





ee | | | | ff Sf | LT. | | T_T _S 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia.......... 5-61] 5-83} 6-82) 7-29] 7-46)12-61]16-24)10-83}11-72}10-85}11-17)11-68} 7-03] 8-11] 8-42) 8-77) 8-23] 8-06 
Prince Ed. Island.....| 4-81] 5-26) 5-81} 6-34) 6-70}11-07}14-17| 9-80}10-97} 9-58] 9-93]10-77| 6-74] 7-51] 7-96) 8-47] 7-81] 7-81 
New Brunswick.......| 5°38) 5-83) 6-55) 7-04] 7-36)12-61/15-80]10-78)12-08}10-86}11-00]11-49] 7-09) 8-29] 8-55] 8-87) 8-33] 8-36 
Quebec. i. 353s. 68.05 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 7-23)12-62)15-26)10-10)11-16)10-11|10-49}10-86) 6-16) 7-58] 7-83) 8-13] 7-79) 7-76 
Ontario. f)5: 33.'..3-3- 5-01] 5-60) 6-50] 7-20) 7-60/12-72)16-03}10-39/11-53}10-97)11-16]11-62] 6-56] 8-10] 8-46) 8-61] 8-17) 8-15 
Manitoba: 2.22). in £05548 5-85} 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 8-28}12-07|15-90)10-41/10-52}10-56)11-14]11-60| 6-71) 7-89] 8-54] 8-51) 7-88] 7-95 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86) 8-25) 8-24)12-63115-67)10-58}10-92}11-04)11-62]11-84] 6-61] 7-88] 8-26] 8-68) 7-83) 7-89 
Alberta. 988 208.6 -02} 6-50} 8-00) 8-33) 8-35}12-98]15-78)10-17}10-84}10-91}11-66)11-93] 6-42] 8-03] 8-47) 8-53] 7-83} 7-92 
British Columbia..... 6-90] 7-74] 8-32} 9-13] 8-91)12-95)16-95)11-47)12-03)11-91)12-23]12-71) 7-31] 8-96) 9-50} 9-64] 9-02) 9-04 

} December only. § Kind most sold. 

tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Beef Pork Bacon 
RG 2| 4 go | 8 = 28 2} 8 
LOCALITY eee fae 81S ss a oe pie tee on 3 | Bs 
a aaa 6a | 4 a | 28 hed s ele Delle 
i ts a Ce oO " 2 “5 poe nia = oy - 
BOSC eel select ca| ga |e N Bena el] aeiesg 
Ou eS IOs 50 eo as REM) BS yao 8.5 Som Ss 
Ho S Sa ten ee a on oh 37a om ana ht Cia) 
i ie wih. | tenia > = cs a ea ea 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 27-2 | 23-0 | 20-4 | 15-5 | 12-9 16-7 23-8 23-7 21-2 30-6 33-9 55:9 
Nova Scotia (average)...... ..| 28-3 | 23-0 | 19-1 | 14-6 | 12-7 14-0 17:3 23-4 19-7 28-8 31-7 53°6 
1— Sydney Meee oan 30-5 | 25-2 | 19-3 | 15-3 | 13-2 13-2 20 25-3 20-1 28-7 31-9 55-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 25-0 | 22-5 | 16-5 | 14 Ea Aa | 25 20:3 27-7 31 53-8 
a=-Amherst.).- cc eee ee 25 21-5 | 17-2 | 14-6 | 11-2 13 15 21-7 18-3 30-7 33-4 51-4 
A EL ALIFAX ee Sead canto sa 26-1 | 20-1 | 20-4 | 14-5 | 14-1 11-8 17 23-2 19-5 27-7 31-5 53 
S—-WiINGSORs sec clos dere eels 29 22 17 13 12-7 DOPE: eee 22-5 19-7 28-2 30 55 
GST rurale ea eu aaa ae 29-3 | 24-3 | 18 13-7 | 10-7 LA ee oe 22-5 20 29-7 32-1 52:8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 25-0 | 20-7 | 19-7 | 15-2 | 14-0 13-0 20-0 21-7 19-0 28-7 31-7 56-0 
New Brunswick (average)..| 29-8 | 23-0 | 21-1 | 16-4 | 11-7 14-7 23-3 22-6 20-2 30-4 33-7 56-0 
8—Moncton............... 29-1 | 21-7 | 19-1 | 15 11-7 15 25 24 20-4 32-3 35:6 55:3 
9—Saint John............. 31-9 | 22 22S Wiad Wy Lod 13-9 25 23-5 20-4 28-2 31-9 57-2 
10—Fredericton............ 28 23-2 | 18 15-7 | 12 15 20 23 20-2 32-5 34-4 56-4 
11—-Bathursty ieee tl. 30 25 25 20 10 15b Ray hee Ee 20 19-8 28-7 32-8 55 
Quebec (average)............ 26-1 | 23-2 | 19-9 | 15-2 | 10-7 15:3 24-3 21-7 19-1 28-0 32-1 54-4 
12-——QiUlebec wise ied Gee ectiek 26-5 | 23 17-1 | 15-6 | 10-3 19-1 24-4 21-8 18-8 24-4 30-4 48-5 
13—Three Rivers........... 29 24 21-2 | 14-5 | 10-7 16 24-3 21-7 19-4 31-2 35 56-7 
14—Sherbrooke............ 29-6 | 25-8 | 24-7 | 17-3 | 10-7 16-6 26-6 22-5 19-5 27 30:5 55-8 
15=Sorel saa 21:6 | 21 16-4 | 13-2 | 10-2 11-2 18-2 20-2 19-1 29 30 54-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 19 19-1 | 17-7 | 13-9 | 10-4 17-7 22 18-8 W% 29-2 33-5 52-3 
A—StyJoOnns. M12 uae Asedes oe 28 25-7 | 20-3 | 16-3 | 10 13-5 al 21-7 19-1 27-8 29-8 53-6 
1S==Thotiord Mine step ec se sl Moree ee meen ame TES FP sae ee ee et eaaae V7 Pils 2 Ee eee ee 
19—Montreal............... 29-3 | 24-4 | 22-5 | 15 11-9 12-9 26 23-2 21 28-2 31-3 57-1 
DO Erte en eee eee ee 5-8 | 22-2 | 18-9 | 15-5 | 11-3 15-3 25-6 23-7 20-1 DY 31 56-8 
Ontario (average)............ 27-3 | 23-7 | 21-2 | 16-3 | 13-4 18-4 24-9 24-3 21-6 29-6 32°7 55-0 
21 OCGA Wa Mee ihesau ads 28-6 | 23-7 | 23-3 | 17-7 | 12-6 15-7 25-9 23-2 20-3 28-8 32-1 55-7 
22—Brockville............. 29 24 24 16-7 | 11-2 15-3 28 22-7 7 30-8 32-8 57-4 
23—Wingston!. Oey ee 26:8 | 21-5 | 20-8 | 15-6 | 11-3 15:7 24-2 22-8 21-3 27-4 31-1 51:5 
24—Belleville.............. 23-7 | 19-2 | 19 13-6 | 10-3 18-5 19-3 ott 19-2 31-1 32-8 53 
25—Peterborough.......... 27-3 | 23-5 | 24-3 | 16-1 | 12-7 20 21:7 24 24 29-5 33 °6 53°8 
26——Oshawar (2% seks es 23-4 | 21-7 | 20-7 | 14-8 | 12-4 1SGah ere LP 23-2 19-1 26-7 30:3 54-3 
27 — Orillia s Saw Se ae 26-2 | 23 22-7 | 15-7 | 14:5 18-7 26 24 21-5 30-7 33-9 54-7 
28— A OTOnbO Ne Peery a 29-9 | 25-6 | 23-3 | 17 15-3 18-8 25-2 24-8 25 32-1 36-6 58 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 27-4 | 24-2 | 21-8 | 16-7 | 12-2 18-5 23-3 22 20-6 29-3 3187 54-3 
30—St. Catharines.......... Dia Lota comet WLS 12-9 18-5 25-7 24 21-7 27-5 30 52-4 
3l—Hamilton. 00) 2 8. 2. 27-8 | 24-1 | 22-6 | 16-8 | 15-3 19-4 22-8 23-7 23-7 28-5 32-6 55-7 
32—Brantiord@ 0.6.2.6... 2728) | Dab 16-8 | 13-4 18-4 26 25-3 21 28-8 S22 53-6 
33—Galth sare ur eis 28-2 | 25-3 | 21-7 | 18-3 | 16-2 21-3 30 26 Dal sb eee 32 34-6 55-5 
34—Guelph................. 24-7 | 22-3 | 20-1} 16-1} 14-1 19-6 25 21 19-3 27-8 30 52-4 
35—Kitchener.............. 24-6 | 22-9 | 18-8 | 16-3 | 14-2 18-3 ai 23-4 22-5 28-9 31:5 52-3 
36—Woodstock............. 28-2 | 24 20:4 | 16-5 | 12-5 18-1 21-5 PASI 23 29 31-7 52-9 
3(—Stratiordl 1.032 eas 26-7 | 23-5 | 20 17 15 19-5 28 PESO |i AR Le 29-6 32-3 58-1 
38—-Londonieane sees 28-1 | 24-4 | 21-8 | 16-1] 13-6 18-5 21-7 24-3 21°5 27-9 31-2 54 
39—St. Thomas............ 28 24-2 | 21-6} 15-3 | 13-7 17-5 28 24-5 20 28-7 31-3 55-9 
40—Chatham.............. 26-8 | 24-3 | 20-3 | 16-8 | 12-4 20-6 24-3 26-5 20-4 30-2 32-5 55-6 
4) —-Windsor wank. weiss 29-1 | 24-4 | 22 15-9 | 14-1 16-7 24 24-2 22 28-7 31-1 56:3 
42——Sarnia 2s) te ae 27 24 20-6 | 17-5 | 14-4 18-8 18 23-8 21:8 29 32-8 56-1 
48—Owen Sound............ 26 22-3 | 19 15-5") 132 18-2 18-3 23 20 28-2 30-8 52-3 
44—-North Bay............. 29-3 | 24 24-3 | 17-3 | 14 20 27 26-5 21-5 30:8 33-7 56-3 
45-—Sud bury. &. smectite te 26-2 | 21-8 | 19-8 | 14-9 | 10-2 16-7 25 25 21-5 27-7 33-6 55-2 
A6-—Cobal tiv: ecievishete ron 28 25 17 15 I a | Rectal Ce (edn te rs 27 22-5 31-3 34-3 ays) 
47—Timmins),,|..$)... os. 29-3 | 25-8 | 21-3 } 16-3 | 12-3 18-7 31 26-8 24-2 29-9 33-1 56-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 29-2 | 23 19-5 | 15-7 | 12-1 18 29 24-7 20-5 29-5 32-3 55-3 
49—Port Arthur............ 28-3 | 24-7 | 23 17 15 1 or eal La peas yet Pah 24-4 34-4 37-8 59 
50—Fort William........... 26-8 | 23-4 | 18-3 |] 14-8 | 15-6 17-4 26-5 27:5 22-6 33-1 37-8 57-8 
Manitoba (average).......... 25-5 | 21-0 | 20-5 | 14-7 | 18-2 15-1 22-5 25-1 22-2 34-6 37-2 57-6 
51—Winnipeg............... PA 21-4 | 21-8 | 15-2 | 13-9 14 22-5 26-6 22-4 34:3 36-8 58 
o2—Brandone: oe ae ae 24 20-5 | 19-2 | 14-1 | 12-4 16-2 22-5 23-5 22 34-9 37-5 57-1 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 24:0 | 19-7 | 17-8 | 13-0 | 11-3 14-7 21-0 22°2 21-7 36-1 39-0 59-3 
bd— Regina) heke esse ck of 25-9 | 20-4 | 17-9 | 13-9 | 12-5 15-3 22 22-7 22-3 33:5 37°9 58-8 
54—Prince Albert.......... 19 15 16 10-5 | 10-1 13 21-5 21-5 19 41 41-3 58 
55—Saskatoon.............. 23-3 | 19-3 | 17-2 | 12-9 | 11-3 hs 20-6 21-9 20:3 33-4 36-5 56-9 
56—Moose Jaw............. 27-9 | 24-2 | 20-2 | 14-6} 11-3 15-4 19-8 22-8 25 36-5 40-1 63-3 
Aiberta (average)............ 25-6 | 21-1 | 18-3 | 14-1 | 12-1 15-6 21-3 22-0 20:6 31-5 36-1 57-2 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 28 23-7 | 21-5 | 16 14-4 17-2 26 23°7 21 32-7 37-9 57-5 
58—Drumbheller............ 25 21 16-5 | 15 11-2 15 21:5 20 21-3 30-4 34-6 57-5 
59—Edmonton.,........... 22-2 | 17-5 | 16-6] 11-5} 9-5 13 18-2 21-1 20-3 29-9 35 54-9 
60—Calearye ieee. eek ods 26-2 | 22-3 | 18-3 | 14-1 | 13-7 15-1 20-2 22-7 20-5 33°4 37-4 58-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 26-7 | 21-2 | 18-7 | 14 11-7 14-5 20-7 22-7 20 30-9 35-6 57-4 
British Columbia (average) .| 29-2 | 23-9 | 21:2 | 15-8 | 15-5 18-1 26-0 25-8 23-6 34:0 37-7 59-6 
62—Pernion 8.20036 25 20 16 14 15 15 22 22 23 31:5 36 58-7 
63—Nelsonie.0h ee 27-7 | 23 21-3} 16-7 | 15-3 19-3 25 27-3 25 30-6 33-6 65 
64——Tirailune 0. eee 27-7 | 25 21 15-6 | 15-7 18-5 29-5 27-3 24-8 33°4 36-5 60 
65—New Westminster...... 29-1 | 24-7 | 20-9 | 16-2 | 16-6 18-5 24-8 26-3 23-3 32-4 35-9 57-3 
66—Vancouver............. -4 | 26-1 | 23-9 | 16-9 | 16-7 19 27-3 26-3 23-9 35 39-2 59-5 
G7=—ViICtOLIOs ssce.acsieuiaceee 32-6 | 26-7 | 24-8 | 18 17-1 19-3 26:9 26-3 23 36-2 39-5 58-2 
66 —Nanaimo.).. ccs. auaeee 32:3 | 26 21-6 | 16-3 | 15-6 19-8 27:3 25-8 22-3 34°6 38-9 57°7 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 28 20 20 12-5 | 12 15 25 25 23-6 38-6 41-7 60 


a. Price per single quart higher. —_b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1939 

















Fish Butter 
re i 5s 18 : a 8 
= | a ta - r 12 BD pe 
a | Ba Lael 26 g wer Ny hee EF ef. i 
See ;S8 (dee) 2. | oy z. |@a 3] 88 2% an 
g28¢/86s/4og] 3s |] 8s fa lead] Be re Bf 
ees |8c5/S38| 25 | 25 as [Sas] v2 ee ae 
Sah (Ssh) Ses | 32 | 28 Ba |g4og) a8 =a 5 8 
é) aa = 9) e) ca 'S} ra = Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-9 22°8 14-4 10-4 48-1 17-2 a1-1 12-8 10-9 26-8 
9-4 Reo | on WE. bs 7:0 40-6 13-4 16-0 13-8 19-2 28-9 
U LSS fie cet cll eee crete 41-6 12-8 15-5 13-6 10-12 7-61 1 
St eae BO VRC. 4 8 Pel oie 50 15 19-3 13-1 11 29°8 | 2 
shed ch. fH Neal 8 Pa i Bs ec A 41-2 14 14-9 12-2 8e 28-9 | 3 
11-8 20-6 | A Uab es 4 40 } iy 16-4 13-1 1lb 27°3 | 4 
Be, Gg IB ow ¢iccdeael Rae a Vaal Beha oh ecg 82:5 13-5 16-2 15-7 10 30 5 
aeRO TEN Oa «PR [een TERI He ov a 88-3 13-3 18:5 14-8 10 29-5 | 6 
18-6 00) | eee. 5-@ 50-0 15-9 VW 14-5 0-10-0 26-4 1 7 
13-2 24-9 17-5 5:5 46-5 16-1 17-3 14-2 10-8 28-6 
14 28-4 | kee, 5 49-1 14-8 14-5 15 10 29-618 
11-7 26-7 15 £6 50 14:3 21-2 13-5 12 27-7 | 9 
14 ZA<O [ERuGh, £ oh seein « 51-7 17-2 18-7 14-4 1g) 29-3 110 
Poie ts 20 20 ee his 35 18 14-7 13-7 10 27-7 j11 
14-3 24-5 8-9 7:9 44-6 16-5 14-4 13-1 16-2 20:5 
18 BCD Li dathen cs ie BGR 13-6 13-4 13-4 11 25-7 {12 
11-5 26-7 9 8-2 45 16-1 16 13-6 llb 25-9 1138 
15-2 CNN ee Sea Ui ooay [a NO Os a 20 14-3 14-2 ll-la 25-9 114 
-Babe.4. SAY, 1B ie 2, }. 8 40 fe MUN pre <2 ae 13-4 9 25-6 |15 
12-2 27-5 BG. fic Retreat Pepa eels kis 17 13-7 12-2 9b 25-2 116 
aetes ts 20 8 8 BRR cd 15 12 12-6 9 24-9 |17 
SORE REAOP Ns Ss [ae aha ces boca cus ol AEN oie all Ba Bnn su. cll apie cles 12-9 13-5 9 25-8 118 
14-1 26-6 8-9 5-8 42 19-1 20-9 11-9 11-12 26-4 119 
14-7 23-4 10 7:7 51-2 14-5 16-1 13-1 11 24-4 120 
15-5 22°39 17-6 rors 53-1 16-8 24-6 12-3 11-3 26-1 
14-3 25-6 20 8-8 50 15-6 24-7 12-1 11 25-2 |21 
Bess See 25 aaah eg SOR MH IBY ts) 15-8 24-1 12-7 10 25-2 122 
13-5 24-6 16 7 50 15 23 12-6 10 25 23 
ee ee eee pseu NO Pe BN 16-5 24 11-9 10b 26 24 
Rees ss 18 CL, a a cs: ee PE, 16 23-7 138-5 11 25-5 125 
12-5 23 11-2 5 50 15-5 21-3 10-9 1lb 25-9 |26 
At aed es oe eee 17 SOARS cb oi] Peis ac 18 22-5 12-2 11 26-1 |27 
16 28 21-2 10-4 40 19-5 29-2 11-7 12 26-4 {28 
20 21 US). thagts oes meaehesees 16-1 24-6 11-5 12 26-4 129 
ae 20 Se es ee Bes Pe eee teed (eer eae 18 28 13 12 25-8 |30 
16-2 28-6 3M a) | ee eee 57:5 15 29°5 12-4 12a 27-1 {31 
Be eae Eee se aa 15 ON ae a ete 16-6 28-3 11-4 1Gt 25:4 132 
Teen ei ln Shoreasieie + he Gavties h  Itorhawhes, ms Pa Gta Maree o 20:4 27-1 12-5 ll 26-3 133 
eiaebatete si sifles ehetehe ne «Ap a ate cts Uieitia Riots flale ahs, cub, 16-5 20 11-3 11 25-5 [34 
ert, eae 25-5 15 wae ea ay 50 18 24-1 11-8 11 26 35 
see babes is |e idtete so HY AtAN Ys 5. HLarein dda votes fis tata ats «eve 15-7 20°7 11-7 ll 26-5 |36 
18 22-5 1 a |: ee 60 15-2 25-9 11-6 11 25-6 137 
12-2 19 17-5 5 55 16-1 28-2 11-4 11 25-6 138 
14 24-5 0 en |e 50 17 30-5 11-6 11 ae 39 
Pe eae 20 RS? Me | 2s A Aree ag |e a 18-6 26-4 11 11 25-8 140 
Br EG Betee | ates Becket | fers) peat | aati: Uae (fae era 18 27°8 11-3 12 25-1 j41 
otedbss 4h. 23 25 oe, ae |e 18 28-9 12-7 11 26-2 142 
BEES SASH [OE oe ic CUED baecee bo Aaa | Aes BG ea |ER AB 17 26-7 11-8 11 25-8 143 
15 eT | ae eS |e Sy | D  i 16-7 24-5 13-4 12 27~—« 44 
13-7 20 15-7 9-1 58-5 14-4 19-6 13 14b 26-7 145 
PAS 5 Arie |e Oe 0 Seed Ace eae Lene ee 50 Ba, an Lg; 13-7 10b 28-8 146 
15 21-9 Wel eae Rae. 64-2 19 18-6 14-4 14-34 26-4 |47 
21:5 A050: [Raeiat ras [cei dis ales (patie « 15-4 23-7 12-8 12 26-4 148 
2 Se be. 20 20 Sf a eee |e See ig 20-6 13-2 11 26-7 149 
15-2 | . 21-2 ie NL eae « 55 16:5 23-6 14-4 11 27 50 
19-3 21-9 11-8 a SN | a 17-1 24-0 11-6 9-7 25-0 
20 22-7 13-6 Ha [eee aro 16-8 29-7 11-1 alas 24-5 151 
18-5 ou LOFT |. ahe cies 17-4 18-2 12 8-3a 25-5 152 
22°38 22°4 16-2 OY i | 18-6 16-4 11-5 11-0 25°5 
20-6 21 10:3 Deb tae a 18-7 16-1 11-7 1l 25-2 153 
ooh os 25 Ae Eo ON, RE ce eA | se (A a ae a ec 16-8 ap 11 26-2 154 
21-4 20-1 7-7 TESS | Ser ek cae 16-8 16 11-9 11 25-9 155 
25 23-3 12-7 a al |e a 20-2 16-8 11-4 il 24-8 156 
22°4 20-1 11-6 IPD. |Btode ok 20-2 20-2 12-6 10-8 26-1 
25 23 HOES. Hea BY eld dee ce. 20°8 19-1 13-2 11 25-6 {57 
22°5 26 12-7 ae ay Mad | Se eae 20-7 17-9 13 10 27 58 
20-4 21-7 ESE OS Reve sen le tee cc. 19-1 18-8 12-2 11 25°3 
22-1 21-9 11 16°53) he ee 21 28-2 11-9 11 25-9 60 
22 23 10-9 i CN RR ae, 19-6 16-9 12-7 11 26:5 
18-3 19-9 13-7 DS 9 1h We Ve, 20-4 23°6 13-4 11-6 29-5 
25 25 12 QO Py TR Sees ae 19-4 13-7 10 28-6 
22 25 13 LO 2k Bee ES 22-5 15 15 12-5a 31 
22-7 24-8 14-7 TG 0D) Th ei ass 23-8 28-6 14:3 12-5a 31-4 
14-6 ayo All (aR ae ba ae Oi) ee ee 17-9 23-5 12-7 10 28 
14-3 15-2 18 pe | eae. ee SN 18 24-9 12-1 10 27-9 
14-7 DOP 5 VE athe LO=3' [A eee 20 26-1 12-7 12-5a 29-5 
15 ALS) es eo Ss a ea | oe 19 30-5 12-7 lla 29-5 
18 19 APRs Te ecrkeeis ite See -c Peete aces 20 20-5 14 14-3 29-8 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


















ia C a 2 Canned Vegetables 
8 =| 3 + we) g 
s . on oR ° 6 : “A a 3 
os < a Aa Gael) 4 ot bee 5 
LOCALITY fey i Sef | os Se i aie a ee aa 
a A oes 5 ASS| 8 ce 2. o ak a 
Se We ee BSS Sis ped ie eae) eee ae 
f2 | ea | se | eof) Ze | 2 | Se] fe | ge | ee 
Jj @ 2 5, Sa | cao Cm 2a so Sf Sa Ba 
o a R cs ee er a = Ay o 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..............+.. 22°0 6-Gaj 15-5 3-0 5-0 8-1 10-5 10-6 10-5 10-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............66. 21-0 6-3 16-6 3-4 5-0 7°3 13-2 10-4 10-5 10-4 
Le SV CHOY ee men eee orc crime crete eke 20-8 6-7 17 3-3 4-9 6-7 11-5 10-3 10-8 10-6 
2-— New Glasgow. 3.) 2% cus se one « 20:4 6-7 17-7 3°5 4.9 7°3 13-4 10 10 10 
S=-AMMOTSU OW eee ck nt o> see eeticau 20:7 6:7 16:5 3-4 4.9 7-2 11-8 9-7 9-9 9-9 
ASAT Os eile o'e bine tees 20-6 | 3:3-4-7} 17 3-1 5 7°8 13-7 10-7 10-3 10-4 
G-—Windsors nue) Se Pee, a 20 6:7 17 3-5 5-2 7-9 15 10:5 11-7 10-8 
Td DEO MAU AR AI fe AS Are a a 23-3 6:7 14-5 3°3 5 6-8 13-8 11-2 10-5 10-6 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 22°0 6-7 17-9 3-4 5-0 7°8 13-4 10-7 10-5 11-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22°38 7-0 17-0 3-1 5-0 4-9 11-8 10-5 10-6 10-8 
S—MOnCtODIN. Cs ee ae sae wok ctaie welere ¢ 22-4 7°3 17 3-2 5-1 8-2 11-3 11 10-8 11-1 
O-- Same JOU ss tees ccc cca elas 6 22-8 | 5-3-6-7) 18-6 2-9 5-1 7°3 12-7 10-4 10-3 10-2 
1O-——Hreclericton . 2) </.'ddaiiaso neule «ss 21 7-3 15 3-2 5-1 7°5 13-2 10-2 10 10-4 
AT at hnnstin oe ge anise ericieicemicies 22-8 7:3 17-2 3°2 4-7 7°6 10 10-4 11-4 11-4 
Quebec (average)............ceeee0s 20-1 5-4 12-9 3-1 5-0 6-6 10-4 9-2 9-9 9-9 
12 -OUGHEC ts valde tots ce heme biel. 23-3 | 5-9-5b] 13-5 3-4 5 6-8 10 9-7 9-8 9-9 
18—Three Rivers.................. 22-1 | 4-7-5-3} 12-8 3-7 5 7-3 12-2 9-5 9-7 10-4 
14—Sherbrooke..............0e0e0. 20°8 5:3 13-2 3 5:5 6-1 10-9 9-3 10-1 10 
P= SOLOL Une n ee ie iis weer 20 4-7 12-6 2°5 4-7 6°4 9-6 8-8 9-8 10 
16—St. Hyacinthe...............-: 17-7 | 3-7-4 11-9 2°7 5-1 71 10-1 8-8 10-5 9-8 
ast GODNS ntl ee een, 17 4-7 13-1 2-7 5-2 6-7 9-7 9-2 10 10 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-7 5-7 12-3 3-4 4-7 5-4 10 9-1 10 10 
19=“Montreali:.. 0... ck ckcdemenee a: 20-7 | 5-3-6-7) 14-2 3°5 4-9 7°4 9-5 9-2 9-8 9-8 
CLUES HTN Giant at a NT i als eas 18-8 | 5-38-6-7| 12-4 3°3 4.9 6-4 11-2 9 9-2 9-1 
Ontario (average)..............0005- 21-7 6-2 14-5 2-7 4-9 8-6 10-4 10-0 10-1 10-3 
DI OUTA WE hee te rlocaie ais emecion 20-9 6-7 13-3 3°5 4-9 8-7 10-7 9-8 9-8 10 
22“ BSTOCK VINO) side cocdcle cea nseies » 20-4 6 12 3°5 5 7-6 10-6 9-4 9-9 9-9 
25MIN GSTOM e's cote e's cicle cleitie telaarelek 19 6-6-7} 12-7 2-8 4-6 72 10-6 9-5 9-6 9-7 
24—-Bellovillor a6. ee ss anemia esc 22-5 5-3 13-3 2-5 4-9 7°9 9-9 9-4 9-6 9-9 
265—Peterborough............-0.0+. 21-3 | 5-8-6-7| 12-8 2-3 4-6 8-6 9-6 9-4 9-4 9-6 
26—-OSTAW A ho alee o uate rc aeteleon 19-8 | 5-3-6-7} 14-5 2-3 4-7 7:7 9-3 9-2 9-3 9-6 
PH On ld BE iy Aa Oe Ee Oe pe sel 21-4 5-3 18-3 2-3 4-3 8-2 9-7 9-7 9-7 10-4 
28——TOLONGO sins ote sista oo ete Meteors 24-9 6-7 16-8 2-6 5-1 8-5 9-9 10 9-9 9-9 
29—Niagara Falls............-.c00- 19-9 | 5-38-6-7} 11-7 2-4 4-8 8-7 10-3 9-7 9-7 10-4 
30—St. Catharines................. 22-6 6-7 17-7 2-5 4-8 9-3 9-9 9-8 9-9 10-2 
SE ams lcone es Set agai emnaae 28:7 | 6-6-7c¢; 15 2-6 5-1 9-5 9-9 10-2 10 10-1 
2 Branciordsy (5) seers Aen sien ee 23 6-7 15-9 2-3 4-8 9-7 9-7 9-6 9-8 9-7 
Be — CAL Get eee i rst Ae) 114 i ae 25-6 6-7 16-6 2-2 4-7 9-4 9-9 10 10 9-9 
84 Guelp hy son ea a ae 21-8 6 14-7 2-1 4-9 8-8 10-6 9-9 9-8 9-6 
so—Katchener’ ieee 22-6 6-7 15-4 2-3 5 9 10-1 10 10 10-1 
86—Woodstock...........ccecccee 22 6 12-7 2 4-5 9-1 9-2 10 9-9 10-1 
bree 481528 8 C0) a0 Ung) VN es reese 22-4 6:7 14-3 2-2 4-9 9-7 9-7 9-9 10-4 9-6 
BS WOndon. vee eses cebials dommes 21-8 6-6-7] 16°5 2-2 4-8 8-8 10-7 10-1 10-1 10 
B9—Bt. LOMAS. 5... .ois ed ae de eeten 21-3 | 5-3-6 17-3 2-4 4-9 9-1 11-6 9-9 10-5 10-5 
40-—Ohat nani, oobi vce woe odes eck. 19-4 5-3 12-8 2-3 4-5 8-1 10 10-8 10-2 10-7 
Al=—WindSOr. 4 sclccb cc seme ees 18-5 | 538-6-7; 13-2 2-3 4-9 7-5 9-9 10 10 10 
42 Sarnia sie se sel enon a eoneO 20-4 6-6-7| 13-3 2-2 4-8 7°9 10 10-7 10-5 10:4 
48—Owen Sound..........cceceeees 21-5 6 13-6 2-4 4-5 7°8 11-1 9-6 9-7 9-7 
44—North ‘Baye .22 bes ee ees 20-4 6 12-2 3-3 5-6 9 11-7 10-5 10-9 11 
45——Sud Dury i ieee eee ace iee 20-7 6-7 13-8 3-4 5-8 8-4 12-8 10-4 11-1 11 
46—Cobalt-Nr24cehe Res asheees s 23 Glan ner ve 3:4 5-2 8-9 11-5 11-8 11-5 12-5 
47—Timmiins ss 1425 See. ace. 21-6 6°7 13-1 3°5 6 9-2 11-6 10-8 11-1 11-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 21 6 13-9 2 4-7 9-4 12-4 10-8 10-9 11 
49——Porti Arthur ies. sces seats 22-1 6-6-7} 18-1 3°3 5-3 8-9 9-9 9-6 10-3 10-3 
60—Fort William.................. 21-6 6-6-7} 18-7 3-4 5-3 8-5 10°5 10-2 10-6 10-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 23°3 7:0 14-9 3-2 5-0 9-3 10-0 11-6 11-1 11-2 
51—Winnipeg.............000: eth 24 6-4-8 14-8 3°2 4-9 8-7 9-8 11-2 11-1 11-1 
62—Brandon sc. .6.2 hee. Bs 22-6 | 6-4-7-1 15 3-2 5-1 9-9 10-2 12 11 11-2 
Saskatchewan (average)... 22°2 6-9 17-0 3-2 4-6 9-3 10-5 12-7 11-3 11-5 
Do—ROginay wesc ee eee oe 23-5 | 6-4-7-2| 17-5 3-2 4-3 8-8 10-1 12-8 10-9 10-9 
54—Prince Albert......... ee 23-1 6-4 17 3°3 4-6 9-4 11-2 13 12-6 12-7 
55—Saskatoon................ soe 19-8 Ma) Meaete ce 3-2 4.7 9-3 10-2 12-5 10:5 11-3 
56—Moose Jaw............00- Ae 22-2 7-2 16°5 3-2 4-8 9-5 10-5 12-5 11 10-9 
Alberta (average)......... en, 24-8 7:2 16-0 3-2 5-3 8-2 9-9 12-0 10-7 11-1 
57—Medicine Hat......... yee 24-4 7-2 14 3-2 5+3 8-4 10:3 13-1 11 11-2 
58—Drumbheller............. Oy 25 6°7-7-2)........ 3-2 5-8 7°2 10 11-7 10-8 10-8 
59—Edmonton.............. Bos 23°6 | 7-2-8 16 3:1 5-2 8-3 10-1 11-4 11 11-2 
60—Calgary i. as Sid aoe. koe ai 27°5 7-2 16-5 3-1 5 8-6 9-7 11-8 10-6 11 
61—Lethbridge............... se 23°7 7+2 17-5 3-4 5-4 8-6 9-3 12-1 10-3 11-3 
British Columbia (average)......... 25° 8-6 19-9 3-7 5-2 79 8-4 12-2 11-8 11-5 
62-—Permiores dee onan 24-4 | 7-2-8 17-5 3°6 5 8-3 9-8 12-8 12-6 12-7 
638=-Nelson eee dco N ao chet eee. 25 Ta, Se sae 3-8 5 8 8 12-5 DAO | cess 
G4—Traile iia cieues nes 24-2 9 16 3-7 5-8 8-9 9 13-2 13 13-3 
65—New Westminster.............. 25-4 | 8-38-9-6) 20-1 3:5 5 6-4 7:8 11-3 10°4 10-2 
GO-— VANCOUVErs.. 1 foo. ok loka 26-7 | 8-3-9-6} 19-5 3-6 4-8 6-9 7-9 10-7 10-5 10-3 
Oi VICTORIA’ fis ad doh eas Bite ee 26 8 19-3 3-7 5-3 8 8 11-5 10-9 10-9 
68—Nanaimo,.... 1M. e.. elie. 28-6 8 21-7 SEM Pe a i 7°5 8-6 12-2 12-3 11-7 
69—Prince Rupert................. 25-2 9-10 25 3-8 5-7 7°3 8-3 13-3 12-2 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
c. Erroneously printed for February—correct figure same as this month. 


b. Including fancy bread. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1939 








Potatoes Apples S 
£.| = | gel) a) liste || as F d 
ue) ~ o ae, ao) i > 3) hy 
: ae = -e | sa | oe ts na aq en A 
uk: a 4 igen) 4 om oo 2. OD 3 or -“S 
PS 53 s 3 83 ie SU bias ae § 0 3 3 2” 
ag.| 3 Re} ze} Ses Bae a Vise sy ed aC a: os} 38 ES 
HO] ge ia a = SBT Beet id ty ance J Gere | Mh ce So 38 aw ser 
oon Brg S all ro py Bae hae) a Oo ss ere a =e i 
ase Lo 2 Oo oR a? i) aes 3 ® ga ay 
om ae re 8 22 > Oo 2a BOW 5 gq gol && Bs, 
a o) Ay Ay co <a) Ay mi Oo =. 6) = o 
cents cents $ cents cetns cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-0 4-1} 1-349 26-6 22°o 15-7 10-7 16-7 14-9 56-4 16-5 51-5 42-9 
4-9 4-8 | 1-359 26-4 19-4 13-9 11-7 16-0 14-9 53-7 16-0 59-1 46-8 
4-6 4-7 | 1-409 VASE | Lae Rnd 13-7 11-5 15-5 OA a ele eA 16-1 65 46 1 
4-7 5-2} 1-281 24-4 21-2 1G 12-3 15-1 14-3 49 16-2 49 44-419 
4-5 4-9] 1-45 26-5 20 15-1 11-5 16 HS OR a tek Menge oe Lhd | yay ea 43 3 
5-4 4-5 | 1-287 26-3 ZOCA Geen 11-7 iy 16-9 64-7 16°3 62-5 47 4 
5-7 4-8] 1-44 28-3 allie OG ae a 11-8 ly 15 49 NG: by | eee ven 53 5 
4-5 4-9 | 1-285 25 20-6 14 11-4 15-6 15:8 60 15-8 60 47-41 6 
5-0 5:0 | 1-600 20-0 14-8 20-0 12-9 16-0 1 ae UA Eo 16-3 49-9 46-8 | 7 
5:0 4-9 | 1-324 26-7 29-9 14-4 ii 16-0 14-3 51-3 16-3 56-8 48-6 
4-9 4-9 1-377 25-9 22-5 15 12-6 16-5 TIGRE laces ger a 16-8 65 51-7 | 8 
5:3 4-6] 1-357 Pate 19-3 14-9 10-2 15-8 13-3 53°5 15-3 52-5 47-6 | 9 
5-4 4-9} 1-128 24-3 21-9 14-7 10-6 15-9 14-3 49 15-8 54-7 47-7 110 
4-4 5 1-435 29-4 20 14-3 10-8 15-8 ASS th eyaeie ae siete 17-1 |. 55 47-5 11 
4-8 4-9} 4-454 28-4 24-6 13-8 10-7 16-5 13-8 57-9 16-5 55-6 42-1 
5-3 5-1 1-463 29-9 30 14-2 11-7 17-4 15 79°7 17-5 58-2 43 12 
4-8 5-6 | 1-536 30 Da 14-3 10-2 15:6 13-7 51-7 18 50 43-7 113 
4.9 5-2 | 1-468 29-4 25-6 14-4 11-2 16-8 14 45 18-9 55-8 43-5 |14 
4-7 4-6 | 1-266 DVO copekreae 12-8 10-6 16 13-5 47-5 16-7 50 41-1 15 
4.4 5 1-513 27-7 25 13-3 11-8 16-2 13-4 55 16-1 57-5 40-9 116 
5 5 1-291 24-7 21-9 13-5 10-1 16-4 14 55 15 60 42-8 117 
4 4-8 | 1-584 30 25 14.2 10 17°5 12-9 60 LOST ae el 44-3 118 
4-9 4-6] 1-485 28-3 22-9 13-6 10-8 16-7 13-3 79°6 14-7 55-4 40-1 119 
4-9 4-6] 1-48 27°8 21-4 14-2 10 15-9 14-5 46 15 58-2 39-5 |20 
4-7 3-7 | 1-460 28-3 22°6 15-8 10-7 16-6 15-2 54-4 15-8 50-5 41-5 
4-7 4-6] 1-535 29-7 24:7 14-4 10-8 16-6 15-7 64°5 18 52°8 41-3 |21 
4-6 3-4] 1-716 32 26-3 15 9-4 16-1 EN AA Siete ata ost ps 15-1 55 43 22 
4-6 3:9 | 1-54 29-3 22-3 11-2 10-2 16°9 14-7 50°7 14-9 51 41-2 |93 
4-4 3-8 | 1-492 29°6 PANS SH iaeke Glas al 11-7 16:6 14-7 50-2 14-9 49-5 40-6 124 
4-7 3-8} 1-53 29-1 24-6 13 11 16:8 14-8 57-2 15-9 50-5 39-7 125 
4-8 3-1 1-411 27 7 Qual rae 9-9 15-8 TAA Se ee 14-7 55 40-5 126 
5-9 3-7] 1-463 28-5 22-3 12-5 10-2 15-9 15-1 45 15-6 51-2 40-1 |27 
4-8 3-7 | 1-495 28-1 20S eas *. 9-5 16-2 14-6 53°6 15-8 51-3 39-8 128 
5-9 3-7 | 1-463 28-5 22-4 25 10-4 16°5 15-7 58-7 14-8 59 41-4 |99 
4-7 3-4] 1-508 28-8 PAVOP) SPR He he 10-7 17-4 15-4 56 14-8 45-5 41-8 30 
5:3 3-8 | 1-396 28-3 PAD MEA Ue al ae a sD 16-7 14-9 49 16 55°5 42-1 131 
4-7 3-4] 1-22 22-4 21 Gee 10:8 16-5 14-4 50-5 15-4 51 40-4 132 
4-6 Seda) le 22 26 PRED A este ed a 11-2 16-8 14-4 47 14-5 51 40-7 133 
4-6 3-8 | 1-178 24-5 19-9 19 9-9 15-8 14-1 52 15-3 49 40-3 134 
5 3-5 | 1-122 23-6 Lots} (heer ae 10-4 17-1 ILCs |) Ae peut 15-3 40 39-7 135 
3-9 3-4] 1-387 25-8 PSM Bisco due 9-5 16 PA SOM eg talento 14 A hay ee 88-7 136 
4-2 3 1-309 24-8 20 Be Gee 2 11-2 16-1 DAZ ee cheval 17-2 54-7 41-4 137 
4-6 3°5 1-30 25-3 TSe Sree eee 10-6 15-6 Tes TS Ns A 14-8 49 40-2 138 
4-8 3-5 | 1-391 26-5 LAA een © 11-4 16-4 15 50 17-3 45 41 139 
3-9 2-8} 1-380 25 QO QM ie Shoe 11 16:8 13-6 45 15-8 49 40-3 140 
4-3 2-8 | 1-284 24-3 Dh wih Wie agi 10-1 15-4 ie Ma TE Ae PASS Hie pode, ike 39-2 141 
4-7 3 1-212 24:7 1G? Sepa eee 9-3 17°3 IROOM Ae ive a LOS ae. ey, 41-6 |42 
4-2 3-1 1-027 19-7 DOUCOM cen ae ee 10-4 15-9 15 52 16-1 49 38-8 43 
4-6 4-4] 1-848 36 28-3 15 11-6 15-4 16 57-2 16-3 51-7 44-1 j44 
4-6 4-7} 1-81 34-8 35 16-7 ll 17-7 16-3 59-5 15-3 52-8 45-4 145 
ii 4-6 | 2-09 38-7 28 18 12-7 19 15-7 62-5 18-5 50 46-2 146 
4-8 4-9 | 2-051 41-4 30 16-6 11-7 17-4 17-3 66-8 17-4 51-7 45-2 |A7 
4-8 4-3 1-593 31 29 15 10-6 16-1 15 58 16-2 49 43-6 148 
4-5 3-7 | 1-458 28-3 31-2 16 11-8 17 17-4 55-3 16-8 47-2 41-5 |49 
4-9 3-6 | 1-409 27-2 20 13-4 10-9 17-2 16-9 55 15-5 46-4 44-3 150 
5-3 3-4} 1-034 SEOUL. ete oek 14-6 10-2 17-6 15-4 61-8 16-4 46-8 42-4 
5-2 3-1 -908 TSe2a eae eee 14-2 9-8 17-4 14-9 61-7 16-2 45-6 42-3 |51 
5-3 3-6 | 1-16 DORNEDE i| Sea nae 15 10-6 17-7 15-9 61-8 16-6 47-9 42-4 152 
5-3 3-9 885 BL soy-.a | ae geo 15-8 16-7 17-1 15-2 61-4 18-3 50-1 45-4 
5-6 3-7 | 1-07 23° OU eee ee Slee ee 10-2 16-9 15-1 59-7 18 50-3 46 153 
5-2 4-8 -612 TE ee ak 15-9 10 18-9 15-9 64-7 19-7 51-5 46-2 154 
5-2 3°5 842 LOe/Biocae saeet 15 11 16-8 14-6 59-9 17-7 49-5 44-8 155 
5-1 38-7 | 1-015 DAG Dial Poa ee cae 16-5 11-4 15-7 15 61-1 17-7 49 44-7 156 
5-1 3-6 718 BIOS | A ye 17-5 10-2 17-3 15-3 57-3 18-4 49-9 43-8 
5-2 2-7 804 7p | AR te a 19-5 10:3 18-2 16-1 58-5 20 51-8 44-4 |57 
4-8 3-9 iso 20 Bibs chee sila slate 08 9-7 14-7 15 59-7 16-7 49-5 46-7 158 
5-4 4.3 58 TAC OT iy. ia mae 15-5 10-7 17-2 15 56-7 17-8 49-1 43-8 159 
5:3 3-6 857 PAVE? SY aera ae 18 10-2 17-9 15-3 56-8 18-7 47-7 42-2 160 
5 3-5 616 TS SD HE See, 4 17 10 18-7 15 55:7 18-7 51:3 42 161 
6-3 4-2 | 1-568 A9SSH NK. Sdeket 19-5 10-3 17-2 14-6 58-0 17-7 47-9 4-4 
fal 4-] 95 257 Si. es. es 22-5 11-9 17-8 16-4 61-7 20-7 56-2 46 162 
6 5 1-80 PLU Bee Peers 4] aigD tee 12 18 15 65 20 50 45 163 
75 3-5 | 1-608 SL erase 22-5 11 18-8 15-7 62-4 21-4 53-2 44-5 164 
5-3 4 1-341 PAPA eee Cae we) 15 8-6 16-7 13-1 53-2 15-3 43-3 36-8 165 
5 3-8 | 1-36 PAGING) | Hee, Boe te ear ee sds 8-9 16 13-3 51-9 15-1 43-2 36-9 166 
6-5 4-1 1-695 O22 Oultrae de eae 20 9-3 16-6 13-4 56-1 15-6 44-] 37-6 167 
od 4-8} 1-70 BST EOP A WRN Bs | Ses eg 11-2 16-2 14-2 54-2 15-8 45-6 41-5 168 
5-5 4-2} 2-092 BO Beste 17-7 9-1 17:8 15-5 59-2 18 47-5 42-5 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














Sugar “z i f ad ts 
Fa po LE ae PA i a a panned 
CP el ee ee ee aes es 
LOCALITY 4 SR ices ae je) BS} g S da | oae 
Se . OS DED bee eg tod en Le ee a eg 5 Brg & 
Gs] S| 6] 9 [SOT oh | sd -F So are} Bs Tos 
mm] BS] om | MM | Be he Ss art ar m- fy cty 
aB| 5/8 /e8(888] 82 [as] BB | 38 | s8 | s8 | S88 
sa] oa] om a/65a) .& a 5 2 2 ro¥ a Ee @ 
sb WT a RN = IR | iS a ay 6) an a < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-4] 6-3 | 34-1 | 58-6 | 19-1 13-7 | 2-6 35-2 47-8 11-4 5-0 14-650b 
Nova Sects (Hoeage Pe 6-1] 6-6 | 39-3 | 57-6 | 18-1 9-6 | 2-7 39-8 37-6 12-1 5-0 15-000 
IS VANE yy tans. ssh ake 6-2} 5-9 | 39-2 | 57-9 | 19 9-7 | 2:6 39-7 39-7 11-8 Beg) 1), Seema. 5. 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-3 | 6-3 | 36-8 | 56-7 | 19-7 9-8 | 2-9 38 35-5 12-7 yt Bie eh Se 
3—Amhberst.......s+-.-- 6 5-9 | 41-5 | 60-3 | 16-3 9-6 2°5 38-3 36-5 11-4 SUP ee eee cies 
AA TAK Ge Be bees aioe eae 6 6 34-4 | 55-3 | 20-1 9-3 | 2-6 43-2 40 12-4 5-1 15-00 
SS WiINGSOL said ice cess 5-9 | 6 Al:7 | 57-5 | 15-5 9-35) u2s8 40 37-5 12-1 Lah al RES oe Be, BERR 
GL rurOwyce Hi ak eels 6-2 5-6 | 42-4 | 58 18 10 2°8 39-3 36-2 12-1 15 Mg i Ips 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown| 6-0] 5-8 | 39-8 | 57-0 | 17-7 15:0 | 2-5 42-9 39-2 12-0 5:0 14-000 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-3 | 6-1 | 40-6 | 58-6 | 17-8 10-0 | 2-7 39-1 36-2 11-9 5-0 15-000 
8—Moncton.........0.4. 6-1] 6-1 | 41-3 | 60 19-7 9-7 | 2-9 45 38 12 ig g 
9—Saint John........... 6-1] 5-9 | 39-2 | 56-2 | 18 10-1 | 2-5 41. 36-2 12-1 5 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-3 | 6-1 | 38-2 | 58-2 | 17 9-5 | 2-6 32-7 33 11-2 |b Bl REP, ole rs eae 
1i-—Bathurst. eed. csieen 6-6 | 6-1 | 43-5 | 60 16-4 10-8 | 2-8 37-5 37-5 12-2 AS rs ||: Pee en 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0] 5-8 | 38-7 | 61-0 | 20-2 13-0 | 2-73 49-7 48-7 10-3 5-0 14-071 
12—Quebec............... 5-9 | 5-8 | 33-2 | 66-2 | 21-5 15-4 | 2-7 36:7 60 10 5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-2] 5-9 | 39 67-1 | 21-1 15-5 | 2-5 48-3 50 11-2 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke........... 6 5-8 | 32-5 | 64-3 | 22-1 10-8 3+1 40-4 43-8 10-5 4.9 14-50 
15—Soreli ie wee. esc 4 5-8 | 5-7 | 34-4 | 65-2 | 20 10 2-5 35 47-5 10 VS al ae ae Be 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-9 5-8 | 32-3 | 54-8 | 17-8 12-8 2-4 36-7 42-5 10:5 5 14-00 
Laat POWNS WAS asic g selene 6 5-9 | 31 47-6 | 16-8 133 2-9 39-2 53-3 10 5 13-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 6 5-9 | 32 60 20-7 12-8 2-7 44 40 10 1 eae tees echt eA 
19—Montreal............. 5-8} 5-7 | 35-2 | 65-5 | 19-8 13-9 | 2-7 44.9 51-1 10-1 4-9 |14-50-15-00 
CONE fi Ghd GIN ae) pst oR 6 6 33-6 | 58-5 | 22-2 12-6 | 2-9 41-4 50 10-3 5 14-75 
Ontario (average).......... 6-2] 6-1] 38-6 | 61-6 | 18-8 12-6 | 2-4 33°5 48-1 10-7 4-9 14-436 
21—Ottawa.........20.66: 6 5-9 | 32 58-8 | 19-3 13-4 2-6 40-4 3°4 10-1 4-8 14-50 
22—Brockville........... 0 5-7 | 82-5 | 62-1 | 20-8 10-3 2-6 33-6 45 10 5-2 13-75 
23—Kingston............. 5-9 5-9 | 31-9 | 58-8 | 16-9 11-5 2°6 85-4 45 10-1 5 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-4 | 5-9 | 34-9 | 57-8 | 18-7 11-2} 2-6 32-5 49-2 10-7 4-9 14-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5-8] 5-7 1 35-5 | 58 18-3 12:5 | 2-6 34-6 51-2 10-2 5-2 14-75 
26—Oshawa............0: 5-8} 5-9 | 32 53-8 | 18-7 10:3 | 2:3 28 48-7 10-2 4-6 13-75 
PAP (0) tH EZ Mel 6 6 34 60-6 | 18-3 10 2°3 34-4 49-8 10 4.8 15-00 
28 —Lorontoye. es. o.. b.8i 6 5-8 | 35 58-2 | 17-2 11-3 2-4 32 47-1 10-2 4-9 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-2 6 82°38 | 62-5 | 17-9 11-5 2-2 87-2 47-5 10:3 4-6 12-75¢ 
80—St. Catharines........ 6:5 6-3 | 33-6 | 68-6 | 19-6 12 2°5 38°2 50 11-1 % 13-90g 
Bit SElamiltons eens. tac 6 5-9 | 83-6 | 60-9 | 18-7 10-4} 2-1 35-4 44 10-2 5-3 13-00 
20-—-Brantiord a. .6c dete 5-9 5-9 | 37-6 | 62-6 | 17-8 10-5 2:2 33-8 47-3 9-8 5 13-75 
SB=aGal Gs ikl Mee cele 6-3] 6 30 58-6 | 19-1 eg) ae 36 47 10-4 4-9 14-00 
g4—-Guelph Beh. o.deae 6 5-9 | 29-7 | 59-4 | 18-2 10-4] 2-4 30 45 10-1 4-9 14-00 
85—Kitchener............ 6-2 | 6-2 | 31-1 | 63-4 | 19-3 11-5 | 2-3 31-7 45 10-2 4-1 14-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-4 6-4 | 37-5 | 60 19 10 2-4 33-2 49-5 10-7 5 14-00 
Sia ORT ALlORGinie ssc asthe 6-2 | 6-2 | 34-1 | 63-3 | 20-4 11-6} 2-3 33-6 47-5 10-3 5-4 13-50 
38-—Tondonm. 3) Wy. ui aeies 6 6 34-7 | 62-3 | 16-8 11-8 2°3 32-1 45-8 10 4-6 13-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-6 | 6-5 | 34-8 | 65-1 | 17-1 12-5 | 2-4 39-6 51-7 10-6 5-7 13-50 
40—-Chatham 1 fon, . aso: 6 6 33-7 | 56 17-7 11-9 | 2-1 35-8 60 10 4-7 zg 
Ada -WiNdSOP aes alee 6 6 31-7 | 61-1 | 17-3 10:7 | 2-2 28-6 48-3 9-9 4-7 13-50 
Ame NANT TARR tN ie ay 6-4 6-2 | 83-7 | 65-3 | 19 10 2°2 29 53-3 10 4-7 14-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-2] 6 38-8 | 68-6 | 19-2 10 2-1 23-7 45 9-7 4-4 14-00 
44—North Bay........... 6-7 | 6-3 | 36-8 | 66 18-6 14-2 | 2-8 37-5 47-5 11-6 5 16-00 
45—Sudbury 6-6 | 6-5 | 32-7 | 70 19-3 14-9 | 2-6 20 1h. eee 13-7 5 16-75 
46—Cobalt....... 7 7 33 60 21-2 15-7 2°8 36-2 40 13 5 19-50 
47—Timmins 6-6] 6-5 | 33 66-2 | 18-1 15-8 |} 2-9 S21 Myr. yee Mlk c che Ae 4-6 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6:5 | 6-4 | 30 69 21 14-6 | 2-7 33-3 45 13 4-9 14-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-1] 6-2 | 33 58 20-3 13-9} 2-5 82-2 53-3 11-3 4.9 15-00 
50—Fort William.........| 6:4] 6-5 | 32-8 | 58-2 | 21-5 13-6} 2-5 34°7 45 11-5 4-6 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-7 | 31-3 | 54-1 | 19-2 12-5 | 2-7 28-4 51-3 12-74 5°2 19-750 
561—Winnipeg............. 6-6 | 6-7 | 31-5 | 53-9 | 18-9 11-8 | 2-7 29-7 47-5 11-6 5-3 18-00 
62—Brandoniesies s «sect te 6:9 | 6-6] 31 54-2 | 19-5 1311) 56 27 55 13-7 5 21-50 
Saskatchewam (average)..| 7-3] 7-6} 32-0 | 54-3 | 19-5 19-0 | 2-9 33-6 57-5 14-2 Be Se|, tes eee aie 
5p— Regina hee sk 6-8 7-6 | 82-9 | 55-7 | 18-2 16-5a} 2-8 32-7 60 13-6 AO, See nen re bese 
564—Prince Albert........ 7-4 7°71 31-1 | 62-9 | 21-1 20:5a} 2-6 39-2 55 14 (ah ed ieee, is, Sean 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-9 7-9 | 30-9 | 54-2 | 20 19-3a] 2-8 30-4 57-5 14 SiC tee, A Sg. ae 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7 7-1 | 32-9 | 54-2 | 18-5 19-7a| 3-3 BE eae Oe 15 CU | tees, 6h eae 
Alberta (average).......... 6-8 | 6-8 | 30-6 | 53-4 | 18-5 17-0 | 2-8 28-9 55-2 13-6 SEL | ers oF A Been 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7 6-8 | 29-4 | 538-7 | 18-1 19-4a] 2-7 29-2 60 12-5 4-9 
58—Drumheller.......... 6-9 | 6-7 | 27-7 | 54-3 | 18-3 15-6a] 2-8 26-7 60 13-7 DSO Ml. ede tee tis wsie 
59—Edmonton........... 6-8 | 6-7 | 34-6 | 51-7 | 19-5 17-2a) 2-9 30-4 51-2 14-4 4-7 g 
60—Calgary a MR AER 6-8 7-1 | 32-4 | 52-8 | 18-2 16-6a} 2-8 27-5 51-5 12-2 4-7 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-7 | 6-6 | 29 54-5 | 18-3 16-2a] 2-8 26 53-3 15 ANS EHis cos he nett 
British Columbia (aver.)..| 6-7 | 6-5 | 32-6 | 51-7 | 20-3 21-7 | 2-9 36-4 53-0 12-0 8 <p aia. Ae 
62-—Hernie: (ase ee 7-7 Gea) Sdieh poe 18-3 2 tial W207 37-5 55 12-5 DA Olic eee ne acrctae 
Birr NOISOR ois Bere sik ea C iG 35 55 17-5 25a 2°8 CU eel Inter, Cates hee PRES SRNER BS. ins. 
64—Trail........ (eee 7 7-3 | 32-6 | 58-8 | 22-7 25a 3°3 84-5 50 14:5 SADE F 1 eg ARS ss hes 
65—New Westminster....| 5-9| 5-9 | 30-6 | 48-5 | 21 19-3a] 2-7 33-7 50 11-7 AE BER, Ooo See 
66—Vancouver......... --| 6-1] 6 | 30-4] 47-9] 18-5 | 19-5a] 2-6] 34-1] 55 10-3 Bath... 8 aot 2 
OU VICLOTIO: st cok «o's steals 6-8 | 6-4 | 34-4 | 51 22-6 20-la| 2-7 39-5 58 11-6 DEF. ok Rahn: 
68—Nanaimo..). 0.6550 6-6 | 5-9 | 31-2 | 51-2 | 19-6 19-6a] 3-1 407 Riloenk ae 12 | aes Teh eee 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-3] 6 82-5 | 54-2 | 22-3 23a iB 31:7 50 11-5 Oot carte Pots cs 





a.Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _ b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
siding birch. _ p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition 
rom mines, 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1939 
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re ere eee es GC CC GC 


re ee eee Oc rr rr 


Pew emc cee ee Fevers ee ess it Hoe nevvvete sess sassrevrtessevesevcseee 


ee ee Ce ee OC ee Ce Ce 


ee ee ee ee ee ce ee ee Ce POC er er ec ec me ry 


ee ee i ee ee CC ee ee Ce ee 


ee eee a ee ee CO i ce eC Ce ee i ee 


Wood 
8 : 
3 8 7 Pius : 
he ac ons eine) 
28 z SSoe BH Sw il ae 
Bk g Bs OAD & 
om Om ® 3 A = a Bo 
—Q oO <0) jan) 0) 
$ $ $ $ $ 
9-441 12-006 9-560 11-613 7-137 
7-863 10-3138 6-500 7-833 5-333 
6-90- 7-25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 
6-50- 6:75s 9-50s 4-50 6-00 4-00 
6-75- 9-75 10-75 
8-50-1050 11-50 } 8-00-9-00} 9-00-10-00 | 6-00-7-00 
9-250-9- 900 11-500 8-500 10-000 6-000 
10-125 11-917 7-000 8-500 5-500 
ppp We 11-50¢ 6-00g 7°00g 5-002 
10-50-12-0 12-50 -00 10-00 6-00 
g: ieee an 11-50-12-00 
9-388 12-031 10-583 11-346 8-140 
10-50 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00c¢ 6-00 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 
7-50 12-00 10-33¢ 12-17c 8-67c 
8-50- 9-50 12-00 
11-00 TS S50 niisrae ae ae ee Se ZOE] ees se wicre ost 
8-00- 8-50 11-50 14-67¢ 16-00¢ 9-00 
10-25 12-75 8-50 9-00 7-50 
10-228 11-772 19-103 12-490 7-765 
10-25 | 11-50-12-50 9-00 10-00 6-50 
7-50- 8-00 11-50 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 
9-00-12-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 
10-00 |12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 
9-75-10-00 12-50 8-50 10-00 6-00 
10-50 10-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 
7-00- 8-00g 10-00g g g g 
7-50— 8-00g)11-50-12-00g g 15-00-16 -00g g 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 
9-00 TD Sb One. ee TASOO) ae bron ee 
9-50 U5 0. teens: see 17-00-18-00 |.......... 
10-00 11-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 
9-50-12-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 
9-50-12-00 12-00 
8-50-12-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 
10-75-12-00 |11-25-11-75 |.......... 1500 Gere sais 
9-50-12-00 12-00) [ee oc ee 13-00-16-00c}.......... 
g 
9-00-10 00 10°75: PAR eens LG ORCS s\ton 
7:75- 9-00 11-50 
7-50- 8-50 11-00 
13-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 
10-00-14-00 |13-00-13-75 12-00c 12-50 8-50 
LSS OQ sex cyte terasd sapere ee tase TO: 50 Chae eas ate 
15-00 16-00 9-50 10-50 8-50 
8-00-11-00 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 
11-25-13-25 11-50 7-50 8-75 6-50 
11-25-13 -25 11-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 
8-738 ESTO eee er Sele ateste eee 7-563 
6-25-12-75h}14-00-15-50 |... 0... fee e ce eee ee 5+ 25-9 -00 
4-15-11 20h] 13 “OO=17:-00 feo. a nel lereidenetes oo ole 6-50-9-50 
8-400 LG SUG ree carer ea state lene iieieieys 5-313 
4-95-12-70h 15958 ara). Ween oie sat oopreridl «ee os see's 
8-25- 9-25h TOOK oar ciate tes isvalicaras, epeceltheee es 3-50-4-75 
So OF OOh ites an Ree (oeeee se. ede 2h. Ae 6-25-6-75 
§-15- 9-45h TOBOOT| seers Aes «ca uaset eM ele te tals heke Grate aes a 
5-063 Me 50 | ct iele tele OU eyacoecistornaee 5-500 
g gz g 4 g 
GeOOn reels Nocereae | rate hina RUmetp oleate srcibirs Bice Dutt .e game qunna ofiaue sens «cusla'e de 
2-75- 4-50b g g 5-00g 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75g g 2 6-00¢ 
Ai OL] Amen NEMA rate, AU e) Bula here AMARC cdels etongleralireacd cual, « saneenehaa Ore. 
10-029 NO =SOO EC ere Te alec toupstere ae 6-938 
9-00-10-50 LTS BO Se atte tae Nocccene sadness 7+75-9 -00 
SOV nODO UIs cere cree etree s nics yee | a etare «nea oe 6-75-7-00 
10-00-10-50 LQAZOY |B). ctr ERA cate ceeds | Seehr at tl eee 
10-00-10-50 UO STEN Mo Hee c ASS) lc Dlsted 0 RISO ld SEN 
9-25-10-75 GOON cra. teresessteil iene wererctare eet « 4-50-5-50 
(RAV e a CUE RELA NEI A ACG (2 BE OASIS [ED CS ARG | ems TAA Ta 
RZ OOH Us | OOM Peres creer tec] aero oaisiaeicisifin G evae, Cctacevstos 5-00-10-00i 


price per cord from price quoted. 
and conveniences. 
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{. Petroleum coke. 


3 
eovs) + aire 
a ee 
Roe Orn oO 
288 tae 
Bae Qs moa 
N = 

3 $ 
8-543 7-408 
6-833 6-167 
7:00 7-00 
6-00 6-00 

7-00- 8-00 5-50 

7-600 7-500c 
6-500 7-500 
6-00 g 

7:00 | 7-00- 8-00c 
8-263 8-050 
10-67e 6-75¢ 
7-00¢ 8-00c 
8-00 8-00 
9-67¢ 6-50c 
A-HOCl Csi Lk Cae: 

10-00 }10-00-12-00c 
SOO [ews ete 
9-374 8-708 
7-50 | 9-00-10-00 

10-00 10-00c 
Sane Oh ite enet, 
6-00 5-00 
9-00 8-00 
CELOTINT VS RS a Ne a ae 

12-00 12-00 

g g 
g & 

11-00 11-00 

Es OO!) Wuetia 2h dees 

13 -00-14-00 10-00c 

LCC Din yaesesiegmaabruessrgh 
1300p acrdsnerr tener 

TA SOOs sisi? ers sles 

13-00c 6-00c 
12-00c 8-00c 

£ g£ 
12-00-14-00c} 7-00-10-00c 
= OOS foie se Weis aaa 
9-00c 10-00c 

9-00- 9-75cl............ 

Del Da (abe WARE gg ne 

6-25 6-50c 

TFG EAT rang Oo 

ZPOUULOAN Ieee ele ean eae 

8-188 7-000 

6-00-9-75 7-00 

7-00-10-00 7-00 

7-969 9-167 

7-00- 9-001 9-501 

SPOON OS2O Tet aoe ca 

7-00- 9-50 7-00 

9-00-11-00c 11-00c 

6-500 4-000 

g g 

6:-00g 

7:00g 4-00¢ 

4-00 

7-321 4-825 

8-75-11-00 | 4-88- 5-38c¢ 

8-00—- 8-25 6-50c 

5-00 3-50 
6-50 4-25 
6-20- 7-30c 4-77¢ 
OHO eens Tae ase ne 
MEOOH1Z O00 Tisecnas ee nee 


Natural gas used extensively. 


4 Rent 

aS) 

A a Six-roomed 

by S| Six-roomed |houses with 

2 ~lhouses with] incomplete 

ea 6|modern con-|_ modern 

‘Oo |.4°2] veniences, con- 

3 |8 | per month | veniences 

3 3 = per month 

G ek $ $ 
26-4 | 9-3 24-182 17-785 
28-3 | 9-6 21-383 14-833 
29-9 | 9-7118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
29-7 |10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
25-2 |10 115-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
30 8-7|20-00-33-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
26-2 | 9-3}/18-00-25-00 }14-00-18-00 | 5 
28-6 110 118-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
24-3 |10-0)/19-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
27-3 | 9-7 22-875 17-125 
28-8g| 9-8)20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
27-6 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
25-5 | 9-5 25-00 18-00 {10 
27-4 | 9-7 20-00 15-00 {11 
22-3 | 9-0 22° d00 16-125 
20-8 | 9:5/22-00-30-00 }............ 12 
24-6 | 9-6122-00-30-00 }16-00-22-00 13 
24-3 | 9-4/21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 |14 
20-9 | 8-8}15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 }15 
21 8-1/18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
20-4 | 9-1/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 }17 
25 9-4)16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 |18 
25-1 | 8-9/22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
24 8-4]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
24-9 | 9-1 25: 804 19-143 
23-1 | 9-4120-00-80-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
23-8 | 9 |18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 }22 
24-4 | 9-6120-00-28-00 }18-00-20-00 |23 
21-7 | 9-2)18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
21-6 | 8-1/22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
20 8-1)25-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |26 
23-6} 9 }|20-00-24-00 }14-00-20-00 |27 
26 8-31}27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 {28 
22¢ 9-7/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
23-6g) 8-9125-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
25 9 |27-00-85-00 }15-00-27-00 |31 
24-2 | 8-9120-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 }32 
25 8-9}20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
23-5 | 8-9}23-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |34 
23-7 | 8+8120-00-32-00 }18-00-22-00 |35 
21 8-7/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 136 
22-7 | 9-3/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 137 
25 8-9|24-00-36-00 |18-00-26-00 |38 
24-1} 9 1|23-00-80-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
20g 9 |20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
Ae ae He 25-00-37-00 }20-00-27-00 |41 
25 9-3/20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
22-5 | 9-1120-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 143 
PANE i SLC) eet sat Meola UN ie AS ea 44 
29-6 | 9-8130-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 145 
33-7 | 9-6 17-50 15-00 |46 
34 9-7 p p 47 
25 9-3]20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |48 
27-5 | 9-2122-00-82-00 |15-00-23-00 |49 
25 9-3}22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 [50 
26°3 | 9-5 26-000 19-000 
26 9-6/27-00-35-00 |18-00-26-00 {51 
26°5 | 9-4118-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 [52 
28-1 | 9-6 24-750 18-375 
26-2 | 9-7125-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 153 
29-7 110 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 {54 
28-6 | 9-4]/20-00-27-00 }14-00-20-00 55 
28 9-2/20-00-25-00 }15-00-18-00 |56 
28-9 | 9-5 24-125 17-625 
380g | 9-7/20- mare 00 }14- vipa 00 A 
30 9-4 
30-42] 9-6}20- 00-30- 00 |15- 00-22- 00 eg 

g 9-3}22-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
hs) 9-7/20-00-30-00 }14-00-20-00 |61 
33-9 | 9-9 22°938 17-375 
37-5 |10 16-00 14-00 |62 
40 10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
th aie 9-5/25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 164 
30 9-9]/18-00-25-00 }14-00-18-00 |65 
30 9-6}20-00-27-00 |16-00-21-00 |66 
31-6 110 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
35 10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
33-3 110-4/20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 169 


r. Mining company houses in district $5- $i0 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


h. Including lignite. 


In 


8. Delivered 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





t 
Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar. Mar | Feb.|Mar. 


athe Com- 
Commodities modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
SAI commodities, cc voces ee. 567 | 64-0)127-4)155-9] 97-3}101-3] 97-7] 95-6) 91-8] 64-3] 72-4] 85-5) 83-1] 73-2] 73-3 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
Te Vegetable Products Re ante 135 58-1]127-9]167-0} 86-2) 99-9} 97-9] 88-5] 84-9} 51-8) 66-7) 90-6] 85-1) 60-5) 61-1 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 70-9}127-1]145-1] 96-0)103-7}/107-1/110-0)106-1] 58-4] 70-5) 74-9] 79-2] 73-4] 73-0 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
PPOCUCTS Cee eee 85 | 58-2)157-11176-5)101-7/103-1} 93-3] 92-8) 85-8] 67-7] 69-6] 73-5) 67-9] 66-2} 65-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
ADOBE en ae ee penn eee 49 | 63-9} 89-1]154-4/106-3]100-4] 98-8] 94-9) 91-8] 62-7] 67-8] 77-3] 79-0] 76-1] 76-2 
V. Iron and Its Products....... 44 | 68-9)156-9]168-4}104-6]100-6} 94-1] 93-5) 92-5} 85-0) 87-3|101-6)103-4| 97-4] 97-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........... 18 | 98-4/141-9}1385-5| 97-3]103-1] 90-2]107-1} 93-1) 59-8) 69-2] 97-4] 71-3] 69-8] 70-3 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
OGUCEB A tee eee ee 83 | 56-8) 82-3)112-2)107-0}101-7} 93-0} 92-7) 93-3) 84-8] 85-9] 85-4] 87-0] 85-7) 85-1 
VIII.Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
NCLB ens cs bee ioere ane 77 «| 68-4/118-7}141-5}105-4) 99-9] 96-1] 95-0} 94-1] 81-8] 77-2] 81-6] 80-5) 78-3] 77-9 
Classified according to purpcse— 
Consumers’ Goods.......... 236 | 62-0/102-7|136-1) 96-9)101-9] 96-1] 94-6] 93-3] 69-3] 73-8] 78-3] 79-0] 74-41..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCON Ran cite ous Geter actn as 126 61-8}119-0)150-8} 90-2/102-31100-2} 98-8)100-2! 59-8] 70-8] 79-4] 81-2] 71-9]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.... 110 62-2) 91-9/126-3}101-4/101-7| 93-5) 91-8] 88-7] 75-7| 75-8) 77-5] 77-6] 76-1l..... 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 67-7)133-3]164-8} 98-8]100-7] 99-0} 96-1] 89-5! 59-5] 69-3] 88-8] 82-5] 68-2]..... 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 | 55-1] 81-9)108-6/104-1/103-3] 95-7] 94-1] 96-2] 87-1] 90-2) 91-9] 94-5] 95-O}..... 
Producers’ Materials........ 378 69-1]139-0}171-0} 98-2}100-4} 99-4] 96-3) 88-8] 56-4} 67-0] 88-4] 81-2) 65-2)..... 
Building and Construction 
Materiales 20. 2p 111 67-0)100-7)144-0)108-71101-4} 96-0)100-6) 96-1] 75-1] 84-2) 97-3) 91-0} 87-3]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 693-5/148-1]177-3} 95-8}100-21100-1) 95-4] 87-2] 53-2] 64-1] 86-9] 79-5) 61-5]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
ANMielay co esa ae Bere 186 59-2)134-7/176-4] 91-2/100-8] 96-9} 88-1] 83-1] 52-5] 64-4] 85-2! 80-0] 59-0]..... 
B. Animal.... DEAD dies Rae 105 70°1}129-0)146-0} 95-9]104-2]105-2)107-0/103-0} 59-5] 71-4] 77-1] 79-2] 74-0]..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 64-1)132-6]160-6) 88-0/101-0/107-1] 98-0] 91-1] 44-6] 65-5] 90-0] 83-0} 64-7] 65-4 
EDO Marine yea eee wie i 16 65-9}111-7)114-1) 91-7) 97-3] 94-2)105-4] 97-4] 58-5) 69-3] 66-3] 73-3] 67-4]..... 
ITI. Forest Ps A Le MOM Be 57 60-1} 89-7/151-3}106-8}100-4} 98-7] 94-7] 91-6] 63-1] 67-7| 77-1] 78-6] 76-0]..... 
EVE Minera yw or ee ain at ae 203 67-9}115-2)134-6)106-4}101-4) 91-8} 93-5] 91-2} 80-0] 82-7] 90-2] 87-5] 85-O1..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8)120-8)154-1) 94-7/101-7/101-4] 96-6] 89-8] 52-1] 67-3] 86-8] 79-7| 64-9]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Diy) errant yes SI Part ee $22 64-8)127-7/156-5|100-41101-5] 97-5) 93-2) 91-3] 67-8] 72-1] 79-7| 82-0] 73-6]..... 





tT he Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun” 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


{For the week ended March 31, 1939; monthly figures not yet available 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 438) 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of foods tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the dif- 
ferences in the heating value of the various 
fuels. The figures for rent are those for six- 
roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the calculation serves to show the 


increases or decreases from time to time in 
the cost of the items included, it does not 
purport to show the minimum cost of food and 
fuel supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in 
the Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1939 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 


ae Cloth-| $ : 

ae Food | and | Rent |~.0%" one All 
Ligh ng 1€8 | items 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97} 103] 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202} 200] 142| 232] 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dee. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 fs 872) 1S EA 9 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157| 166] 158] 159] 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dee. 1931 107 152 158 27. 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100} 142) 129] 113] 157 123 
Mar. 1934 100 |, B49) | to9 P2431) 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 LOS 144: 4oey 1906 he 118 th 84 123 
Mar. 1935 104] 143] 129] 113] 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111] 141] 131| 115] 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111] 142] 132] 114] 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 W34o-01401 tS he 14 Wai 853 127 
Dec. 1936 1144| 142] 135). 115| 154 128 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938.... 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 19388.... 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938 120| 139| 1481 118] 156 134 
Sept. 1938 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Oct. 1938 115 140 148 118 156 132 
Nov. 1938 114 141 148 118 156 132 
Dec. 1938 lie) ii |) 48) fiz |) 156 131 
Jan. 1939.... 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939.... 111 141 148 117 156 130 
Mar. 1939.... 111 141 148 117 156 130 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


ferences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


The prices of fresh meats in the main aver- 
aged slightly higher in March continuing the 
advances which commenced at the beginning 
of the year. Sirloin steak averaged 27-2 cents 
per pound as compared with 26-5 cents in 
February and 24-9 cents in December, 1938. 
Rib roast of beef was 20-4 cents per pound in 
March as compared with 18-7 cents in Decem- 
ber. Lard averaged one half per cent per 
pound lower than in February at 12-8 cents 
per pound. The average price of fresh eggs 
was little changed in March following the 
decline during the previous month. Flour 
was fractionally lower at an average price of 
three cents per pound. The price of potatoes 
has advanced gradually month by month since 
September, 1938, when the price was $1 per 
90 pounds to $1.35 in March, 1939. No 
changes were reported in rent. 

Following are the prices per ton reported 
for Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”; 
Halifax $15.50; Charlottetown $14; Moncton 
$16; Saint John $1450; Quebec $14; Three 
Rivers $15 and $14; Sherbrooke $14.75; St. 
Hyacinthe $15; Thetford Mines $17.25; Mont- 
real $14.75 to $15.50; Ottawa $16.50; Kingston 
$15; Belleville $15; Peterborough $16.75; 
Oshawa $15.50; Toronto $15; St. Catharines 
$15; Hamilton $15 and $14.50; Brantford 
$16.25; Galt $16 to $16.50; St. Thomas $16.50; 
Cobalt $19.50; Timmins $19.25; Port Arthur 
$17.75: Fort William $17.75; Winnipeg $20. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Apne accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain 
other index numbers of the cost of living, 
retail and wholesale prices in Great Britain 
and certain of the principal commercial and 
industrial countries. The following notes 
afford information as to recent changes in 
prices in several of these countries. 


Great Britain 

WHOoLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 19380=100, was 
96-8 for February as compared with 97-2 for 
January, a decrease of 0:4 per cent for the 
month. The index for food prices declined 
1-5 per cent due to decreases in all its sub- 
groups. In the industrial materials and manu- 
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factures group there was an increase of 0°1 
per cent, an increase of 2-7 per cent in textiles 
other than cotton and wool being counteracted 
by the sum of small decreases in all the other 
sub-groups. Compared with a year earlier the 
general index showed a decline of 8-5 per cent 
while those for foods and industrial and manu- 
factured goods declined 11-9 per cent and 6:7 
-per cent respectively. 


The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 88:6 at the end of February 
as compared with 88-7 at the end of January. 
During the month food prices declined 1-0 
per cent, small declines being general in the 
sub-groups. The index of prices of “materials” 
increased 0-3 per cent, decreases in minerals 
and sundries being more than offset by an in- 
crease of 2:7 per cent in the textile sub-group. 
As compared with February, 1938, the corres- 
ponding figure for the current year showed a 
decline of 8-1 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base 1914=100, was 
153 at the first of March as compared to 155 
a month earlier. The index of food prices was 
135 for March as compared to 188 at the first 
of February the decrease being mainly due 
to decreases in the price of eggs. The other 
groups making up this index were unchanged 
during the month. 

France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914—100, 
was 677 for February as compared with 676 
for January. The index of food prices de- 
clined from 657 in January to 651 in February 
due to decreases in both vegetable and animal 
foods which were only partly offset by an 
increase in the sugar, coffee and cocoa sub- 
group. The index of prices of industrial 
materials increased from 694 to 700 due to in- 
creases in all its sub-groups the most important 
of which was an increase of 2:9 per cent in 
the prices of textiles. The index based on gold 
currency, 1914=100, was unchanged at 55. 


Cost or Livinc—tThe official index number 
of the expenditure of a workingman’s family 
of four persons at Paris, on the base 1914= 
100, was 722 for the fourth quarter of 1938 
as compared to 689 for the third quarter, an 
increase of 4-8 per cent during the three 
months. The index of food prices increased 
from 723 to 768 or 6:2 per cent. during the 
period. 

Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 106-5 for February being un- 
changed from the figure for the previous 


month. The index of prices of agricultural 


‘products declined 0-2 per cent, while those of 


colonial products and semi-manufactured goods 
increased 0:2 per cent and 0-1 per cent re- 
spectively; that for manufactured goods was 
unchanged. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 125-7 for 
February, a decrease of 0-1 per cent from the 
January figure. The index of clothing prices 
was 0:2 per cent higher than in January while 
food prices declined 0-1 per cent. Rent, heat 
and lighting materials and sundries were un- 
changed. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914—100, was 101 for De- 
cember, 1938, as compared with 99 for the pre- 
vious month. During the month food prices 
increased 5:0 per cent while non-foods increased 
1-0 per cent. 


Cost or Livinac—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at. Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933 to June, 1934—100, was 
105 for January as compared with 104 the pre- 
vious month. The index of food prices was 
unchanged at 112; clothing and rent were also 
unchanged at 85 and 100 respectively. Fuel 
and lighting materials increased from 103 to 
105 and sundries from 95 to 96. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—-The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 76-9 for January, 1939, as compared 
with 77-0 for December, 1938. Half of the 
10 major group classifications declined during 
the month; food decreased 2-2 per cent, house- 
furnishing goods, 0:7 per cent; farm products, 
0-6 per cent; fuel and lighting materials, 0:5 
per cent; and metals and metal products, 0-2 
per cent. Textile products advanced 0:2 per 
cent and building materials and sundries each 
rose 0-1 per cent. Two groups, hides and 
leather products and chemicals and drugs, 
remained unchanged. The general index for 
January, 1939, was 4-9 per cent below the 
figure for January, 1938. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board, on the base 
1923—100, was 85:1 for February as compared 
to 85-4 for January, a decrease of 0:4 per cent 
for the month. With the exception of the 
fuel and light group which was unchanged 
all the groups making up the index showed 
decreases, the most important being a decline 
of 1-0 per cent in food prices. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


English Court of Appeal Upholds Work- 
man’s Right to Wages during Illness 


N February 27 the Court of Appeal unan- 
imously allowed an appeal by a 
Sheffield salesman whose right to recover 
wages during illness had been disallowed by a 
County Judge. 

The plaintiff employed by the defendant on 
a weekly basis was ill from December 4, 1937, 
until March 26, 1938. On the latter date he 
was given one week’s notice. He thereupon 
claimed arrears of wages for the 16 weeks he 
was ill. The trial judge was of the opinion 
that when an employee was unable to perform 
his duties through sickness he was not en- 
titled to wages in the absence of an express 
contract to that effect. He found, however, 
that the contract of service continued during 
the illness and that the defendant continued 
to make the contribution required under the 
National Health Insurance Act with respect 
to the plaintiff. Although there was no 
authority on the position of a workman under 
the National Health Insurance Act, he con- 
sidered that it would be inequitable for the 
defendant to have to pay the plaintiff’s wages 
while employing another to do his work as 


well as contributing under the National Health 
Insurance Act. The plaintiff had drawn 18s. 
health insurance benefit a week during his 
illness. 


On appeal, Lord Justice Scott said that the 
plaintiff’s illness was obviously not a breach of 
his contract of service and he cited cases to 
show that under the common law of England 
the right to wages continues until a contract is 
terminated by notice in accordance with its 
terms. He distinguished the present case from 
one relied on by the County Court Judge in 
which a man receiving half his wages in com- 
pensation for am accident in accordance with 
the rules for sick benefits incorporated in the 
contract could not collect full wages. He dis- 
tinguished the case also from one arising under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act as it was 
right to interpret that statute as suspending 
the right at common law to full wages during 
the period of incapacity but the National 
Health Insurance Act, 1986, conferred, benefits 
intended to improve the workman’s position 
but in their nature irrespective of the amount 
of wages as fixed in the contract of service. 
Marrison v. Bell, The Times, London, Febru- 
ary 28, 1939. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


CCORDING to data tabulated in the Do- 

minion Bureau of Statistics from 11,493 
establishments, employment at the beginning 
of April showed a considerable seasonal con- 
traction, the reported staffs aggregating 
1,015,682 persons, compared with 1,031,679 in 
the preceding month. The statistics furnished 
by leading firms since 1920 show that in six- 
teen of the eighteen preceding years, employ- 
ment at April 1 has suffered a between-sea- 
sons’ recession, ordinarily resulting from the 
completion of the winter’s work in logging 
camps, before any considerable numbers of 
persons have been absorbed into the outdoor 
industries opening up in the spring and sum- 
mer. ‘The general decline at the date under 
review was very slightly less than the average 
recorded at April 1 in the years since 1920, 
and has been considerably exceeded on sev- 
eral occasions in recent years, notably by the 
reductions indicated at the beginning of April 
in 1988, 1935 and 1930. After adjustment for 
seasonal variation, the index at the latest 
date stood at 111-1, compared with 111-0 
at March 1, 1939. 

There were important losses in logging at 
April 1, 1939. Mining was also seasonally 
quiet, and there was a falling-off in transpor- 
tation and on railway construction and main- 
tenance. On the other hand, manufacturing 
showed some slight improvement, and addi- 
tions to staffs were noted in highway con- 
struction, services and trade. 

The index (based on the 1926 average as 
100) declined from 106°5 at March 1 to 104:9 
at the beginning of April; at the same date 
in the more recent years of the record, it was 
as follows: 1938, 105-0; 1937, 103-0; 1936, 
97-4; 19385, 93-4; 1934, 91-3; 1933, 76-0; 1932, 
87-5; 1931, 99-7; 1930, 107-8; 1929, 110-4 and 
1928, 102-3. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning. of April, 1939, the percentage of 
unemployment reported to the Department of 
Labour by local trade unions was 15-7 con- 
trasted with unemployment percentages of 
16°4 at the beginning of March, and 12:8 at 
the beginning of April, 1938. The April per- 

77815—1} 


centage was based on the reports compiled 
from 1,962 labour organizations embracing a 
membership of 251,191 persons. 


Employment Office Reports—The reports 
of the Department of Labour from the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada showed 
that the volume of business transacted during 
March, 1939, as indicated by the average daily 
placements, was 2 per cent below that of the 
preceding month and 31 per cent above that 
recorded during the corresponding month last 
year. Total placements for March were 
higher, however, than in February, due to 
their being 8 more working days in the period 
under review. The groups showing the major 
changes in both comparisons were construction 
and maintenance and services, in which note- 
worthy gains were recorded. Vacancies in 
March, 1939, numbered 31,086; applications, 
65,948; and placements in regular and casual 
employment, 29,604. 


Prices—tIn retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent entering into a family budget showed 
little change in April as in recent months. The 
figures are $17.04 as compared with $17.07 for 
March. The slight decline in April was due 
to the lower cost of foods. Fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged. Comparative figures 
for certain earlier dates are $17.50 for April, 
1938; $17.18 for April, 1937; $16.33 for April, 
1936; $15.41 for June, 19383 (the low point 
during recent years); and $21.53 for April, 
1930. In wholesale prices the weekly index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics advanced gradually week by week 
from 73-2 for the week ended April 7 to 73:5 
for the week ended April 28. For the last week 
in March the index was 73-3 and for the week 
ended March 8, 73:2. Comparative figures on 
a monthly basis are 73:2 for March; 82-3 for 
April, -1938+--86-2. for..April,_..1937; .72-2. for 
April, 1936; 63:5 for February, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); and 94-5 for April, 
1929. 


Business Statistecs—The tables on page 454 
gives the latest statistics available reflecting 


















































































454 THE LABOUR GAZETTE May, 1939 
MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA®* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1939 1938 
March February April March February 
Trade, external] aggregate...... $ 135,580,293} 102,778,850! 105,148,553} 140,147,150) 107,932,822 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption,...........065 58,380,844 40,380, 234 48,895,418 65,055, 628 46,951,619 
xports, Canadian produce.. $ 76,149,382 61,727,338 51,248, 752 74,219,408 60,155, 402 
Customs duty collected........ 8,044,036 5,844,268 6,607,783 9,394,965 6, 749, 980 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS nee eee cee 2,428, 097,769! 2,050,003,522) 2,401,369,770} 2,370,658,176] 2,175,995, 261 
Bank notes in circulation Bacay $ 7,490, 456 94,361,324 100,363,220 100, 254, 248 101,981,677 
Bank deposits savings......... 1, 700,393,661] 1,690,887,277|] 1,630,544,534| 1,623,399,562) 1,624,569, 798 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 800,567,377] 787,400,458]  769.729,815} 752,456,794] 737,103,210 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Comimon'stocke 70. . e048... 4. 9a A. 103-7 104-1 97-9 99-2} 107-1 
Preferred Stocks gf! daasanianccee | ace eee ee 83-9 84-4 78-2 77-5 82-1 
(1) Index of interest rates...........]...........0-- 68-3 69-7 67-2 68-5 69-3 
(?) Prices, wholesale, index number. 73-2 73 +2 82-3 83-1 83-6 
(2) Prices, retail, family list... $ 17-07 17-06 17-50 17-48 17-39 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......}.......-...... 72-4 61-4 86-1 72-4 62-7 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............. 75°7 75°4 78-1 75-7 76-8 
(2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 106-5 106-5 105-0 107-8 110-4 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 16-4 15-9 12-8 13-7 12-4 
ilway— : 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
{reightsne.. eee, ae cars 171,016 159, 422 171,695 176,343 180,062 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 14, 632, 661 13,069, 775! 13,924,655 14,611,629 13,289,721 
Operating expenses......... Si SIEE ROTORS RT Lies, ee 12,309,540 12,613,614 13,405,721 12,753,368 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. $ 10, 450, 845 9,195,884 10,413,610 10,467,979 9,382,915 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ 9,677,294 8,962,516 9,914,058 10, 101,331 9,058, 760 
Steam railways, freight in 
ton-miles) 4 Saas: Ce Ee, oan AN oteee 1 WEEE cc. 5. 2 1, 706, 649,922) 1,840,701,324] 1,998,472,126] 1, 760,658,591 
Building permits.............. $ 3,351,194 1,894,161 , 872, 867 3,562,000 2,364,000 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 9,002,500 11,322,900 15,027,700 10,417, 700 6,551, 700 
Mineral Production— 
IPigMiPOM Gp once roe nc eee tons 40,723 41,333 65, 644 66, 228 61,447 
Steel ots and castings...... tons 95,697 77,179 116,445 118, 676 98,980 
Ferro-alloys...............06. tons 3,526 5,299 8, 686 4,031 4,436 
Dey Ve Lea esis aa ees i Pal eae lbs. 32,377,979 26,301,416 35,406, 758 35,176,663 26,786,559 
ZANC NE RI Se Man. lie nniy oe lbs 26,720,791 25,372,817; 33, 724, 256 33,515, 602 29,025,024 
Copper eee ee ieee Ibs 52,055,065 41,218, 288 47,750, 255 48,089, 283 46, 835,955 
INickelnas:, Bodies: cate deeent: lbs 17,901, 536 17,495,366 20,469, 463 17, 298,398 16,008,523 
Goldie: ec ietian aceon e ounces 414,217 390, 963 368,439 376,023 340, 838 
Silver ee ae Sire re lap ble) ile 6. sei o7a7é 16 ounces ik 620, 396 1, 781, 624 1,606, 723 1; 698, 215 1,430, 848 
Coal ee, fae hiieet else nes tons 1,160,964 1,290,383 869, 772 1,219,054 1,404,730 
Crude petroleum imports...... gals. 65,430,000 47,014,000 51,520,000 61,048, 207 40, 290, 000 
Rubber imports................ Ibs. 5,505, 582 3,250, 104 2,238,834 4,756,505 1,377,000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... Ibs. 7,255, 000 5,998,000 6,761,000 13, 125, 000 10, 881, 000 
Wool, raw; imports... ccm. Ibs. 2,897,000 1,817,000 1,671,000 3,604,000 1,492,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
bias. ate Mutts SEnibe Aoi oe bd. ft. 215,906,720} 254,636,443] 204,552,086) 132,292,703 90, 662, 492 
Flour production.............. bbls. 1,193,717 1,037,466 794, ,387 849, 228 
(8) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 22,869,391 23,004, 993 28,008, 721 26,038,797 19,951,841 
Foot wear production.......... paire 2,212,276 1,853, 229 1,959, 885 2,109,456 1,777,340 
Output of central electric stations 
daily average.............. k.w.h. 76,339,000 79,069, 000 68,794, 000 72,844, 000 73,486, 000 
Sales of insurance.............. 33, 345,000 30,588, 000 29, 624, 000 34,785,000 30,935,000 
Newsprint production........... tons 220, 650 200, 631 200, 790 224, 600 202,600 
Automobiles, passenger, production. 12,689 10,914 14,033 12,276 11,753 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 
BUSINGSS neo. clad oh dcnccs ue cle Cee cee 113-2 111-7 112-4 108-8 106-7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION...........)..000-e0eeeee® 115-2 114-1 114-2 110-2 107-4 
Mineraliproduction }:).50) .uticancs aes cee ee 196-7 190-9 212-7 195-7 188-8 
Manufactiring.-.cscc haa sce teal eeriemmeeratere ate 107-6 105-0) 103-2 101-8 101-3 
Construction 44. .) ected: See cer 47-5 56-2 56-8 58-2 36-1 
Blectricpower. ci: ie doce te | Soaks ee 233+1 232-3) 212-6 222-5 215-9 
DISTRIBUTION, cace ev ce eee cee el eee 107-4 104-9 107-2 104-7 104-5 
Trade‘employment®. Js... 5J00 lean eee a 135-0 133-4 133-3 130-9 130-4 
Carloadings a: 28 isd sijichis.v oat See eee 71-8 66-7 71-4 75-0 75-0 
EMportse cocoa ore ee ee Cen Eee 73°9 71-7 88-2 79-1 79-6 
Bixports $0 tases ee 6 RAR Sah eee eee 108-4 110-1 97-8 80:3 80-4 











* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


{For the week ended April 28, 1939. d j be 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
ee Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. _ (*) Figures for end of previous month. 
5) Figures for four weeks ending April 29, 1939, and corresponding previous periods. 
(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending April 22, March 25 and February 25, 1939; April 24, March 26 and 
February 26, 1938. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. (8) Index numbersare adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 
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industrial conditions in Canada. The index 
of the physical volume of business was slightly 
higher in March both as compared with the 
preceding month and with March, 1938. An 
advance in mineral production in March as 
compared with February was indicated, the 
index for the group being up from 190-9 to 
196-7 because of increases in the shipments of 
gold and silver and in the exports of asbestos. 
The indexes of manufacturing, electric power 
output and distribution also showed advance 
in the same comparison while construction was 
slightly lower. The increase in manufacturing 
was due to greater volume indicated in the 
production of foodstuffs, tobacco, textiles and 
in iron and steel. The increase in the index 
of distribution which is based upon trade em- 
ployment, car loadings, imports and exports 
was due to slight increases in each of these 
factors except in the index for exports which 
was slightly lower. The decline in construc- 
tion was due to a decrease in contracts 
awarded. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded for April was 
six, involving 314 workers and causing a time 
loss of 1,361 man working days, which was the 
smallest time loss in any month since August, 
1930. In March there were seven disputes, 
involving 1,628 workers with time loss of 
10,293 days. None of the disputes in April 
involved many employees or caused much 
time loss and in March a strike of rubber 
workers at Kitchener, Ontario, caused eighty 
per cent of the time loss for the month. In 
April, 1938, there were 14 disputes, involving 
2,871 workers with a time loss of 16,449 days, 
due chiefly to strikes of sawmill workers at 
Fort Frances, Ontario, taxicab drivers at 
Toronto, Ontario, and steamship employees 
on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River. 
Of the six disputes recorded for April, 1939, 
four were terminated during the month, one 
resulting in favour of the employer affected, 
two in favour of the workers involved and 
the result of one being recorded as indefinite. 
Two disputes, involving 209 workers, were 
recorded as unterminated at the end of April. 
The figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or definitely declared terminated by 
the unions involved. 


During the month the De- 


Industrial partment received an inter- 
Disputes pretative supplementary re- 
Investigation port of the Board of Con- 
Act ciliation and Investigation 


in the _ dispute 
Hendrie and Company Limited and its motor 
truck drivers. 


between > 


The text of this report, together with par- 
ticulars respecting six applications for the 
establishment of boards, is to be found in the 
section commencing on page 462. 


The Canadian delegation 
Canadian to attend the twenty-fifth 
delegation to session of the International 
International Labour Conference (League 
Labour of Nations) at Geneva, 
Conference opening on June 8, has been 


announced by the Hon. 
Norman McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour, to 
be comprised as follows: 


Government Delegates: 

Mr. H. H. Wrong, Geneva, Switzerland, 
Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League 
of Nations. 

Mr. M. 8. Campbell, Ottawa, Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer, Department of Labour. 


Advisers to Government Delegates: 


Mr. Thomas J. O’Neill, Member of Parlia- 
ment, Kamloops. 

Mr. George D. Taylor, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Executive Board Member, All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. 

Mr. Michel A. Bourdon, Montreal, Treas- 
urer, Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada. 

Mr. Alfred Rive, Geneva, Switzerland, 
Second Secretary, Permanent Delegation of 
Canada to the League of Nations. 


Employers’ Delegate: 

Mr, A. R. Goldie, Galt, Vice-Chairman of 
Babcock-Wilcox and Goldie-McCulloch Lim- 
ited, and Past Chairman of the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Adviser to Employers’ Delegate: 

Mr. G. V. V. Nicholls, Toronto, Assistant 
Secretary of the Legal and Industrial Re- 
lations Department of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Workers’ Delegate: 

Mr. R. J. Tallon, Ottawa, Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and President of Division No. 4, 
Railway Shop Crafts. 


Adviser to Workers’ Delegate: 

Mr. William H. Phillips, Ottawa, Vice- 
President of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers. 

In accordance with procedure followed in 
recent years, the nominations for employers’ 
delegate and adviser, were made by the Cana- 
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dian Manufacturers’ Association, and the 

nominations for the workers’ delegate and 

adviser by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 

The International Labour Organization in 
Geneva, which forms part of the machinery 
of the League of Nations, was established 
under the authority of the Treaties of Peace 
adopted at the close of the Great War, with 
the object of securing the improvement of 
industrial conditions by legislative action and 
international agreement. The International 
Labour Conference is the annual gathering 
which brings together representatives of gov- 
ernments, employers and of workers from the 
fifty-six member states of the Organization, 
including nearly all the important industrial 
countries of the world. Germany ceased to 
be a member of the Organization in October, 
1935, and the withdrawal of Italy and Japan 
will become effective in December, 1939, and 
November, 1940, respectively. 

Comprising the 1939 agenda are the fol- 
lowing items listed for the second and final 
stage of the double-discussion procedure of 
the Conference: 

I. Technical and vocational education and 

apprenticeship. 

II. Regulation of contracts of employment of 
indigenous workers. 

JII. Recruiting, placing and conditions of 
labour (equality of treatment) of migrant 
workers. 

IV. Regulation of hours of work and rest 
periods of professional drivers (and their 
assistants) of vehicles engaged in road 
transport. 

V. Generalization of the reduction of hours 
of work in industry, commerce and of- 
fices. 

VI. Reduction of hours of work in coal mines. 


An invitation has been extended to the 
provincial governments to be represented at 
this Conference but it is not known as yet 
what appointments, if any, may be made by 
the provincial authorities. 


Preliminary figures from 
the National Registration 
for March released by the 
Hon. Norman Mc. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, showed 
that the grand total of all 
classes of persons on urban and agricultural 
aid in March was 1,025,000, an increase of 
0-7 per cent over the February figure as re- 
vised to date, but almost 2 per cent less than 
in March, 1988. 

The Dominion total of unemployed but 
fully employable persons on aid in March 
this year was 192,000, an increase of 0-8 per 
cent from the February total of 190,500. The 


Statistics of 
material aid 
recipients 


for March 


figure for March this year represented an in- 
crease of 10 per cent over March a year ago. 

A total of 703,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural aid in March this year, less 
than one per cent more than in the previous 
month. This category includes all totally un- 
employable, partially employable and fully 
employable persons, together with all depen- 
dents of family heads. This aggregate showed 
a net increase of 7:7 per. cent from the figure 
for March, 1938. 

The number of farmers and members of 
their families in receipt of agricultural aid 
continues to show a decline from the year 
before. Seventy-one thousand farmers who, 
together with their dependents, account for a 
farm population of 322,000, were reported as 
receiving agricultural aid for subsistence in 
March. Of these persons 270,000 were located 
in the Province of Saskatchewan alone. The 
Dominion total on agricultural aid, while up 
by 0-6 per cent in March over the February 
revised figure was 18 per cent less than in 
March, 1938. The March total of farmers and 
their families on aid in Saskatchewan, con- 
tinued to hold the improvement over a year 
ago, showing a decrease of 20:2 per cent in 
this comparison, but was virtually unchanged 
from February, 1939. 

Recent official announce- 
ments envisage two major 
measures to maintain and 


Youth training 
and national 


forestry expand youth training pro- 
programs grams in Canada. Legis- 
lation now in _ progress 


through Parliament provides for the appro- 
priation of four million five hundred thousand 
dollars “to be expended over a period of three 
years beginning with the fiscal year ending 
March 81, 1940.” 

In addition, the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Norman MclL. Rogers, in a press release of 
April 13, announced the inauguration by the 
Dominion Government of a million dollar 
national forestry program as an expansion of 
the youth training plan. This program is 
intended to combine training and employ- 
ment of young men with protection and de- 
velopment of Canadian forests and wild life 
conservation, and will be under the joint 
direction of the Department of Labour and 
the Dominion Forest Service, Department of 
Mines and Resources. 

While the Dominion appropriation stands 
at $1,000,000 considerably more than _ this 
amount may be expended. Of the $1,000,000 
available, $600,000 is to be allocated to the 
provinces on a dollar-for-dollar basis for forest 
conservation work, subject to Dominion. ap- 
proval of programs. The remaining $400.000 
will be used for forest conservation work on 
Dominion national parks and forest experi- 
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ment stations, under the direct supervision 
of the Dominion Forest Service, Department 
of Mines and Resources, as a part of the 
Youth Training Program. If provincial al- 
locations are all taken up, work will be pro- 
vided for a total of at least 4,000 men during 
a five months’ period. 

Conditions governing selection of the young 
men to be employed under the program have 
been laid down. They must be between 18 
and 25 years of age, unemployed, and in 
necessitous circumstances. They will be 
chosen by local selection boards from appli- 
cations filed with the provincial employment 
offices. Enrolment will be subject to medical 
examination. A training wage will be paid 
each trainee, plus board, lodging and medi- 
cal attendance. 

(A review of youth training administration 
during 1938 together with tabular statistics 
to February 28, 1939, will be found elsewhere 
in this issue on page 469.) 


Following conferences be- 
tween officials of the De- 
partment of National De- 
mechanics fence and the Department 
under youth of Labour, the co-opera- 
training program tion of all Provinces is 

being sought in establishing 
under the Dominion-Provincial Youth Train- 
ing program, courses to train young men as 
aircraft mechanics. 

It is anticipated that the Royal Canadian 
Air Force will be taking on several hundred 
recruits next year, in the trades of air rigger, 
fitter, machinist, motor mechanic, wireless 
operator, etc. It is hoped to establish a num- 
ber of classes in these trades throughout the 
country to give technically minded young 
men preliminary training based on the Air 
Force syllabus. Applicants will be carefully 
selected and may be required to undergo a 
medical examination, in order to ensure that 
they are medically fit in all respects. 

On the conclusion of these classes, those 

young men who desire to do so, and who can 
pass the required tests, may be able to enlist 
in the Air Force for ground work. Others 
will probably be able to secure employment, 
with civil aviation companies or with the 
aircraft manufacturers. 
Financial assistance to en- 
able deserving students to 
enter upon or to continue 
a university course may be 
made available under the 
Dominion - Provincial 
Youth Training program, 
it was announced recently by the Hon. Nor- 
man McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour. 

The Minister has advised Provincial Gov- 
ernments that projects for student aid can 


Courses for 
aircraft 


Assistance of 
university 
students in 
youth training 
plan 
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be submitted under the Dominion-Provin- 
cial Youth Training program. It is esti- 
mated that the plan would provide assist- 
ance to approximately 300 students in the 
first year, 500 in the second, and 700 in the 
third year. Comments have been invited 
from the Provinces on the project and they 
are asked to signify if they wish to put it into 
operation. 


In order to receive financial assistance under 
the plan, students will be selected by a com- 
mittee of each participating university on the 
basis of merit, plus need. The maximum as- 
sistance to any one student will not exceed 
$25 a month for eight months, and the as- 
sistance given to the students in any one 
university is not to exceed, on the average, 
$150 per student for the academic year. 

As in the case of other projects under this 
program, Dominion and Provinces would 
share the cost on an equal basis. The money 
wlll be available for full-time students of uni- 
versity grade (graduates or under-graduates) 
in degree-granting universities and colleges 
and institutions affiliated, federated or asso- 
ciated with them, except theological colleges 
or seminaries. Determination of the uni- 
versities eligible and the allotment of the 
number of students to participate in each 
will rest with the Provinces. 


In accordance with the 
Report of provisions of the Unem- 
Dominion ployment and Agricultural 
Commissioner Assistance Act 1938, a re- 


port on its operations dur- 
ing the fiscal year has been 
submitted to Parliament. 
The administration of the Act is vested in the 
Minister of Labour, Mr. Harry Hereford being 
the Dominion Commissioner of Unemploy- 
ment Relief. The report gives detailed relief 
statistics as reported by the Provinces and Fed- 
eral Departments for the fiscal year up to and 
including February, 1939. 

In addition to a comprehensive review of 
relief administration under the 1938 Act, the 
report gives tabular summaries of Dominion 
disbursements under the relief legislation of 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, and 
1937. The total of Dominion expenditure 
(exclusive of loans and advances) under the 
nine relief measures as at March 31, 1939, 
amounted to $345,861,770. 

The report details the various phases of 
relief administration including grants for ma- 
terial aid, aid in the drought areas, re-estab- 
lishment of settlers, single unemployed per- 
sons, rehabilitation of older unemployed, 
transportation facilities into mining areas and 
development of tourist highways, relief settle- 
ment, works projects (Department of La- 
bour) and youth training. 


of Unemploy- 
ment Relief 


————EE 
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The Unemployment and 
Unemployment Agricultural Assistance Act, 
and Agricultural 1939, which received Royal 
Assistance Assent on May 2nd, 1939, 
Act, 1939 follows in general the 

terms of the statutes en- 
acted in 1936, 1937, and 1938. Power is again 
vested in the Governor in Council to auth- 
orize the execution of such undertakings as 
he may determine to be in the best interests 
of Canada, continuing to give employment 
as far as practicable to relief recipients regis- 
tered with the Employment Service of Can- 
ada in the province in which the work is to 
be performed. Where the Dominion is pro- 
viding financial assistance, contracts or under- 
takings under provincial jurisdiction are to 
be approved by the Dominion Minister of 
Labour and the work is to be supervised by 
a Dominion Government officer. 

The Governor in Council may make agree- 
ments with any of the provinces for the al- 
leviation of unemployment and agricultural 
distress, and to assist those in need, and may 
also make agreements with corporations, part- 
nerships or individuals, engaged in industry 
respecting the expansion of industrial em- 
ployment. No financial assistance is to be 
granted to any province unless it agrees to 
furnish such information and permit such 
examination and audit as the Dominion may 
deem necessary. The Act will expire on 
March 31, 1940. except as regards authority 
which is contained therein for the renewal 
or consolidation of loans, advances, or guar- 
antees, but obligations incurred under The 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1939, may be discharged after its expira- 
tion. The Act requires that a report shall be 
laid before Parliament within thirty days 
after the expiration of the Act, or if Parlia- 
ment is not then in session shall be published 
and made available for distribution by the 
Department of Labour containing a full and 
correct statement of the monies expended or 
loaned, guarantees given and obligations con- 
tracted under the Act. 

The Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
Plan will not be carried on under the pro- 
visions of The Unemployment and Agricul- 
tural Assistance measure as was the case in 
the two previous years, a separate bill de- 
signed to be entitled The Youth Training 
Act, 1939, having been introduced in the 
House of Commons. This Bill provides for 
the continuation of the youth training pro- 
gram for a further three-year period. 


With a view to counter- 
Income Tax acting “the several factors 
Deduction to which have been holding 
encourage back investment in new 
expansion of capital enterprise’ and in 
industrial plants order to “promote a sub- 

stantial expansion of em- 
ployment both in heavy construction and in 
the machinery and equipment industries,” pro- 
vision was made in the Budget presented to 
Parliament on April 25 by Hon. Chas. A. 
Dunning, Minister of Finance, for a credit 
against income tax equal to 10 per cent of the 
capital cost of any extensions, replacements 
or betterment made to industrial plants com- 
mencing after May 1. 


To implement this proposal, Mr. Dunning 
introduced the following resolution to amend 
the Income War Tax Act: “1. That a taxpayer 
(other than a company deriving income from 
a metalliferous mine to which section 89 of 
the act applies) shall be entitled to deduct 
from the tax that would otherwise be payable 
under the act amounts not exceeding in the 
aggregate ten per cent of capital costs actually 
incurred and paid in the period beginning 
May 1, 1939, and ending April 30, 1940, in 
respect of the construction, installation, better- 
ment, replacement or extension of plant, ma- 
chinery or fixed equipment during the same 
period, by deducting, in each of the first three 
fiscal years of the taxpayer after April 30, 
1940, in which the taxpayer has taxable in- 
come, an amount not exceeding one-third of 
the aggregate amount of the deductions 
authorized.” 


Referring to this resolution Mr. Dunning, 
stated in part: “The government proposes, 
therefore, to offer what I believe will be a 
powerful incentive to all industries to go 
forward immediately with any justified ex- 
pansion of plant and with such modernization 
of machinery and equipment as the progress of 
recent years has made essential. Any firm, 
therefore, which begins after May 1 next the 
construction, installation, betterment, replace- 
ment or extension of plant, machinery or fixed 
equipment will be allowed a credit against 
income tax equal to 10 per cent of the costs 
incurred for such capital projects prior to 
April 80, 1940—one year. This tax credit is 
to be spread equally over the next three years 
in which the firm has a taxable income. It 
will apply to any firm in any industry whether 
organized as an individual firm, partnership 
or corporation, except, of course, a new metal- 
liferous mine which already has the benefit of 
the three-year exemption from corporate in- 
come tax.” 
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Featuring the recommen- normal programs of civic improvements as an 
Relief dations submitted to the alternative to direct relief. To this end the 


recommendations Dominion government at 
of Canadian the recent convention of 
Federation of the Canadian Federation 
Municipalities of Mayors and Municipal- 

ities, were two resolutions 
in regard to relief costs. The first petitioned 
the Federal government “to establish such 
arrangements as may be necessary in order 
to relieve the municipalities: of all responsi- 
bility for the costs of relief.” The second 
resolution requested the Federal government 
“to consider the costs of labour in any Federal- 
Provincial Municipal unemployment relief 
works project as embracing 50 per cent of the 
costs of materials; and that the Federal and 
Provincial governments be requested to as- 
sume such portion of the costs of material as 
including labour costs.” 

The Federation’s requests were heard at a 
private meeting at which the following mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were present: Hon. Nor- 
man Rogers, Minister of Labour; Hon. J. E. 
Michaud, Minister of Fisheries; Hon. T. A. 
Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources, and 
Hon. C. 'D. Howe, Minister of Transport. 

Subsequently the Federation’s recommenda- 
tions were considered by the Cabinet as a 
whole and an official reply made through the 
Hon. Mr. Rogers. 

The government declared itself as being un- 
able to comply with the request for complete 
assumption of relief costs, the program for the 
present fiscal year having already been 
decided. However, the Minister pointed out 
that the Dominion had increased its allotment 
for unemployment relief by ten million dol- 
lars and it was hoped that this increase would 
be reflected in easing the financial burden of 
relief through the provinces to the municipal- 
ities. The Minister also observed that the 
present policy would be maintained “pending 
such new constitutional arrangements as may 
result from the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Dominion-Provincial Relations.” 

This policy was outlined by the Minister 
in the House of Commons on January 23, 
1989, as follows:— 

1. Grants-in-aid—The Dominion Government 
is prepared to pay dollar for dollar with Pro- 
vincial Governments for material aid (direct 
relief) up to a maximum federal contribution 
of 40 per cent in each province. Under the 
maximum this would mean in general terms a 
40-40-20 division of the costs of material aid 
among the Dominion, the Province, and the 
Municipality. Under the same agreement the 
Dominion Government will share the cost of aid 
given to transients on a 50-50 basis with the 
Province. 

2. Civic Improvements—The Dominion Gov- 
ernment is prepared to offer its co-operation to 
Provincial Governments which wish to enable 
certain of their Municipalities to enlarge their 


Dominion Government under its agreements 
with the Provinces will contribute 50 per cent 
of the direct labour costs of such projects as 
have been submitted by Municipalities and 
approved by the Provincial and Dominion 
Governments, it being understood that the 
Provincial Government in the case of such 
approved projects will also contribute 50 per 
cent of the direct labour costs and the Muni- 
cipality will bear the cost of materials and 
supervision. In approving applications from 
Municipalities for assistance to civic improve- 
ments, due consideration will be given to (a) 
the extent of unemployment in the Municipal- 
ity, and (b) the value of the proposed improve- 
ment to the community and the relative cost 
of materials in relation to the total cost of 
the project. The employment on approved 
programs of civic improvements will be super- 
vised, at least in the larger municipalities, by 
a committee which shall represent each of the 
three contributing Governments. This will en- 
sure that the expenditures on civic improve- 
ments will have their maximum effect in re- 
ducing relief rolls, and will reduce at the same 
time the expenditures of the several Govern- 
ments in the Municipality for material aid to 
the unemployed. This form of assistance to 
civic improvements will not be available to 
municipal projects which are accepted for an- 
other form of federal aid under the Municipal 
Improvements Assistance Act. 


At the recent sessions of the 
Ontario and Quebec Legis- 
latures enabling legislation 
was enacted authorizing 
participation in any plan 
of unemployment insurance 
initiated by the Dominion 


Unemployment 
Insurance 
measures in 
Ontario and 


Quebec 


Government. 

In the preamble to the Ontario Bill (No. 
95) reference was made to “certain constitu- 
tional difficulties with regard to the enactment 
of the scheme,” and to the desirability “that 
the adoption and administration of such a 
scheme be undertaken by the Government of 
Canada.” The Lieutenant-Governor was em- 
powered “to enter into any agreement or 
arrangement for the bringing into force within 
Ontario of any general scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Canada.” 


The preamble to the Quebec Bill (No. 94) 
after stating that “a fair, contributory and 
compulsory system of unemployment insur- 
ance would be a valuable social and economic 
advantage for the working class and the public 
generally,” and that “the unemployment 
problem in Canada is one for which the re- 
sponsibility and public expenditure rest chiefly 
with the federal authorities,” authorized the 
Lieutenant-Governor “to enter into with the 
Federal Government any agreement which he 
may deem just and in conformity with the 
interests and constitutional rights of this prov- 
ince rei 
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Legislation to extend the 


Further provisions of the Technical 
extension of Education Act, 1919, in so 
Technical far as it is applicable to the 
Education province of Manitoba, 
Act of 1919 which had been unable to 


earn its original allotment, 
received Royal Assent on April 5. 

In the original Act the sum of ten million 
dollars was designated to be expended over a 
period of ten years. The yearly grants to the 
provinces sanctioned under the provisions of 
the Act were determined by first setting aside 
the sum of ten thousand dollars for each prov- 
ince and then dividing the remainder in pro- 
portion to population. Money was not given 
to the provinces to expend, but each pro- 
vincial Government was reimbursed, within 
the limits of its appropriation, to the extent 
of one-half of approved expenditures on work 
which comes within the scope of the Act. 

At the expiration of the ten-year period 
only one province (Ontario) had earned its 
entire appropriation and the Act was there- 
fore extended for a period of five years in 
order that the other provinces might have a 
further opportunity to earn the balance of 
their original quota. 

In 1934, the Act was again extended for 
another five years to enable Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Nova Scotia (which provinces 
still had balances unexpended) to earn the 
amounts still remaining to their credit. At 
the expiration of this extension Manitoba 
alone still had a balance remaining. 


On April 12, the Interna- 
Hungary tional Labour Office re- 
and Peru ceived a telegram from the 
to continue Minister for Foreign Affairs 
participationin of Hungary advising that 
work of 1.L.0. although that country had 

withdrawn from the League 
of Nations, the Hungarian Government in- 
tended to continue participating in the work 
of the International Labour Organization for 
the bettering of the condition of workers. 

On April 15, Peru also advised the I.L.O. 
of its’ withdrawal from the League of Nations 
and of its intention to continue participation 
in the work of the International Labour 
Organization. 

The 27th Annual Conven- 
27th Convention tion of the International 


International Association of Public Em- 
Association of ployment Services was held 
Public at New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Employment on April 12, 13 and 14, 1939. 
Services About 700 delegates were 


present, with the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada being represented by 
V. C. Phelan, Assistant Director, of Ottawa; 
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J. Neish, Provincial General Superintendent, 
from Winnipeg, and M. W. Robertson, Pro- 
vincial General Superintendent, from Edmon- 
ton. Panel discussions covered a wide field 
of employment office technique, based largely 
upon the experience of officials in the United 
States in the reorganization of public employ- 
ment services due to the introduction of un- 
employment compensation legislation across 
the country. 

Leonard J. Maloney of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, was elected as President for the ensuing 
year. V.C. Phelan, of Ottawa, was re-elected 
as First Vice-President and James Neish, of 
Winnipeg, was added to the Executive Board. 
The 1940 convention will be held in Kansas 
City 
According to a quarterly 
report published in Jndus- 
World trial and Labour Informa- 
Unemployment tion for April 3, issued by 
Situation the International Labour 

Office, industrial employ- 
ment during the period November, 1938, to 
March, 1939, was somewhat better than in 
the preceding three months. 

Of the 20 countries for which statistics of 
industrial employment are available, the num- 
ber of persons in employment increased in 13 
countries during the period reviewed compared 
with the same period a year ago and de- 
creased in six (Australia, Canada, Finland, 
Luxemburg, Sweden, and Switzerland) and 
remained stationary in one (Norway). 

With regard to unemployment, the reports 
from 23 countries show that eight countries 
registered an increase as compared with a 
year ago and 11 a decrease. In a few cases 
the change was very slight while in some 
countries various sets of statistics showed in- 
consistent trends. It was recorded that un- 
employment had increased in 9 countries (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, France, Hungary, 
Ireland, Sweden and the United Kingdom) 
and decreased in 12, while in two the situation 
was not clear. 


In presenting these statistics of employment 
and unemployment, the International Labour 
Office emphasizes the limitations of such 
figures, and states that they do not afford any 
comparison of levels of unemployment or 
employment in tke various countries as 
methods applied in compiling such statistics 
differ from one country to another, and the 
figures only serve as an indication of the trend 
of employment and unemployment in the 
countries concerned. 


Survey of 


Statistics based on unemployment insurance 
schemes indicate declines in unemployment 
over the corresponding period of 1938 rang- 
ing from 1-2 in the Netherlands to 0-4 in 
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Switzerland and 0:9 in Denmark. Increases 
in unemployment were registered from this 
source in Belgium of 5-1 and the United King- 
dom of 0°4. 


Returns from trade unions show that unem- 
ployment had decreased 0:8 per cent in 
Sweden and 3-9 per cent in the United States. 
Figures from this source indicate that unem- 
ployment has increased 3:5 per cent in Canada 
and 0-7 per cent in Australia. 


Indices of employment computed from stat- 
istics obtained the operation of social insur- 
ance schemes register improvement in all 
countries so reporting. The increases in em- 
ployment range from 9-1 in Hungary and 8:1 
in Germany to 0°8 in Great Britain. Increases 
were also reported in Latvia (3-0), the Nether- 
lands (5:0) and Yugoslavia (3:1). 


Returns from selected establishments for the 
quarterly period registered declines in em- 
ployment in Canada, of 3:3; Australia, 1-4; 
Finland, 5-6; Luxemburg, 1:5; Sweden, 1-2; 
Switzerland, 0:9. Increases in employment 
were indicated in statistics obtained from this 
source in Estonia, 7-2; France, 3-2; Italy, 1-9; 
Japan, 10-5; Poland, 4-7; South Africa, 3-9; 
and the United States, 1:4. 

Note—More recent and detailed statistics 
dealing with the employment situation in Can- 
ada are given in the article (four sections) 
“Employment and Unemployment in Canada 
an March, 1939” to be found elsewhere in this 
wsUe. 


ERRATA 


In report No. 22 entitled Wages and Hours 
of Labour in Canada, 1929, 1937 and 1988, 
issued as a supplement to the March issue of 
the Lasour Gazettz, the following corrections 
are required :— 


On page 388—Add footnote “(a) Without 
board and lodging.” 


On page 134—Column 1, line 22—insert after 
“establishments” the words “are limited 
to 55 a week.” 


On page 134—Column 1, line 23—insert after 
“week” the words “in towns of over 
10,000 population.” 


page 139—Column 1—insert as line 12 
the following: “effect and apply to 
factories; seasonal can-” 

On page 142—Column 2—insert as third 
and fourth lnes the following:—“rate 
of 30 cents an hour for the hours worked. 
The rates for employees to whom.” 

On page 144—Column i1—omit third and 

fourth lines. 


On 


On page 158—Column 2, line 44for “cents 


for beginners to 26 cents after one year” 


read “cents for helpers; for erection 
work: erectors.”’ 





In the April issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(page 399) in an article on the “Legal Mini- 
mum Age for Employment of Children in 
Canada” there was an error in the statement 
relating to the statutory school-leaving age 
in Prince Edward Island. By an amendment 
of 1938, school attendance in Prince Edward 
Island is now compulsory up to 15 years of 
age instead of 13 for at least 60 per cent of the 
term in rural districts and for the whole term 
in Charlottetown and Summerside. 


I. L. O. Report on Legal Status of Women 
at Work 


A report published recently by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the problems of 
women’s work with an analysis of the laws 
and regulations in force in different countries 
shows that in many respects the legal status 
of women has been brought into harmony 
with that of men in the same occupations. 


The report is in 12 chapters dealing with 
method of regulation of women’s work; public 
administrative departments concerned with 
employment of women; maternity protection; 
hours of work; night work; the employment 
of women in unhealthy, exhausting and dan- 
gerous work; the employment of women on 
work involving moral dangers; the regulation 
of the right to employment; wage regulation; 
differential treatment of the sexes in social 
insurance schemes; the legal status of women 
professional workers; and labour problems 
arising out of the civil and political status of 
women. 


Labour Productivity in U.S. Shoe Industry 


Output of shoes per man-hour has increased 
markedly with the mechanization of the shoe 
industry. Such factors as style changes, man- 
agerial policies, and dexterity of individual 
workers have each played an important role 
in determining the extent of the increase in 
labour productivity. A study conducted by 
the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics 
in co-operation with the National Research 
Project of the W.P.A. revealed that man-hour 
output in a group of plants producing men’s 
shoes in 1935 was about 21-5 per cent higher 
than in 1929 and 38 per cent higher than in 
1923. Noticeable increases in the output per 
man-hour of various grades of women’s shoes 
were also found. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


IX applications for the establishment of 

Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act were received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour recently as follows:— 


(1) From 26 truck drivers, van men and 
helpers in the employ of the Saskatoon Cartage 
and Warehouse Company at Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan. The employees, members of Divi- 
sion No. 200, Automotive Transport Section, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
request an agreement with the company cov- 
ering wages, hours of labour and working con- 
ditions. The dispute also affects 34 employees 
indirectly. 

(2) From 103 employees of the Malagash 
Salt Company, Limited, at Malagash, Nova 
Scotia. The employees are members of the 
United Salt Mine Workers Local Industrial 
Union No. 323 (C.1.0.). They request an 
eight-hour day, increased wages and the 
elimination of certain conditions and practices 
which are claimed to be detrimental to the 
health and safety of the employees. 

(3) From certain employees of the Canadian 
National Railways at Port Arthur, Ontario, 
being stevedores, coopers, sealers, checkers, 
porters, etc., members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees. The 
request of the employees for increased wages 


Supplementary Report of Board 


and certain improvements in working con- 
ditions is stated to be the cause of the dispute, 
which affects 300 employees directly and 700 
indirectly. 

(4) From certain employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company at Fort William, 
Ontario, being stevedores, coopers, sealers, 
checkers, porters, etc., members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. The 
dispute relates to the employees’ request for 
increased wages and improved working con- 
ditions, 400 men being directly affected and 700 
indirectly. 

(5) From marine engineers in the employ of 
the Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited in 
its Pacific Service. Sixty-one employees, mem- 
bers of Councils Nos. 6 and 7 of the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., are stated to be directly affected by the 
dispute, which relates to the men’s request 
for an adjustment of wages and living con- 
ditions and a signed agreement with the union. 

(6) From 41 employees of the Eastern Light 
and Power Company, Limited, at Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, being linemen, operators, etc., 
members of Local Union “B” 1089, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The 
employees’ demands for wage increases, im- 
proved working conditions and a signed agree- 
ment are stated to be the cause of the dispute. 


in Dispute between Hendrie and 


Company Limited and Its Motor Truck Drivers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which last winter, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Kenneth W. Taylor, dealt with a 
dispute between Hendrie and Company Lim- 
ited and its motor truck drivers, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, was reconvened in April by the Min- 
ister of Labour for the purpose of interpreting 
certain clauses of the Memorandum of Settle- 
ment embodied in the board’s report. The 
text of the report appeared in the December, 
1938, issue of the Lasour GazeTTe at page 
1335. The board submitted its opinions upon 
these questions in a report dated April 14, the 
text of which follows:— 


Text of Supplementary Report 


The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between Hendrie and Com- 
pany LInmited, Toronto, and their motor 
truck drivers, members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 


Sir: 

In conformity with your request made under 
Section 28 of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, the Board in the above matter re- 
convened on April 10, 1939, and held a further 
sitting on April 14, 1939. 

It has considered carefully the questions 
placed before it and submits the following 
unanimous report of its opinion upon them. 


Question 1. 


Was it the understanding of the Board that 
monthly rated employees senior in the service 
of the Company should be prevented by the Com- 
pany from getting full-time employment when 
work was available and being performed by 
junior employees, or were the senior employees, 
in the opinion of the Board, to be given full- 
time employment when work was available and 
could be arranged by lay-off or shortening the 
hours of employment of junior employees? 


Answer. 


It was the understanding of the Board that 
‘the senior employees were to be given full- 
time employment when work was available, 
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and could be arranged by lay-off or shortening 
the hours of employment of the junior em- 
ployees. 


Question 2a. 


Was it the understanding of the Board that 
an employee who worked fifty-one hours and 
fifty-five minutes in any week should be paid 
the weekly proportion of his monthly rate, less 
five minutes, or less two hours and five minutes? 


Answer. 


In the opinion of the Board an employee who 
worked fifty-one hours and fifty-five minutes 
is entitled to the weekly proportion of his 
monthly rate, less five minutes. 


Question 2b. 


If an employee worked fifty-two hours in a 
week, and twenty minutes of that fifty-two hours 
was overtime, under Section A, Clause 9 of the 
Memorandum, is the employee entitled to a full 
week’s pay? 


Answer. 


In the opinion of the Board the employee 
is entitled to a full week’s pay. 

In respect of questions 2a and 2b the Board 
is of the opinion that wage payments back to 
December 1, 1938, should be made to conform 
to the above opinions. 


Mothers’ Allowances in Saskatchewan 


The report of the Commissioner of Child 
Welfare of Saskatchewan for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1938, contains a review of the 
administration of mothers’ allowances during 
that period. 


Prefacing the tabular summary is the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“ Notwithstanding the very careful admin- 
istration of this part of the Child Welfare 
work, the amount paid for the year increased 
a little over ten thousand dollars. While there 
are those who think our scale of allowances 
is fairly low, the recipients themselves seem 
to invariably prefer the allowance to ordinary 
relief. 
obtain partial relief in addition to the allow- 
ance and are given a small exemption on the 
allowance so that they are better off financially 
than if they depended upon the relief allow- 
ance alone.” 


The statistics indicate that mothers’ allow- 
ances disbursements during 1937-38, totalled 
$495,988.24. For April 1938, (the last month 
of the fiscal year) the situation as regards 
mothers’ allowances in the province was as 
follows: Total number of families, 3,007; 
number of widows, 2,120; number of deserted 
wives, 75; husband living, 667; number of 
guardians, 145; amount paid, $41,245.27; num- 


In the cities some of the recipients © 


Question 3. 


Were any truck drivers exempted from the 
provision of item 3 of the Memorandum of 
Settlement? 


Answer. 


In the discussions leading up to the drafting 
of the Memorandum of Settlement, it was 
agreed that two classes of employees viz., (a) 
Horse Van Drivers, and (b) Machinery Movers, 
were in @ specially skilled class, and to that 
extent were outside the ordinary seniority 
rule; but it is the opinion of the Board that 
when such men are employed on ordinary 
freight they are to take their place in order of 
seniority. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) K. W. Taylor, 


Chairman. 
(Sed.) H. A. F. Boyde, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) J. L. Cohen, 
Member. 


Hamilton, Ontario, April 14, 1939. 


ber of children under 16 years, 7,854; average 
paid per recipient, $13.71; average paid per 
child, $5.25. 


a 


Mechanzation and Productivity of Labour 
wn the Cigar Manufacturing Industry is the title 
of a report (Bulletin 660) prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Labor. 


In a preface to the report Isador Lubin, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics states: “The 
cigar-manufacturing industry presents an un- 
usual case in the study of mechanization, 
since major changes in man-hour productivity 
in this industry over the last 20 years have 
been brought about principally by the mech- 
anization of one process. Moreover, not 
all concerns have mechanized, a substantial 
number of establishments for one reason or 
another continuing to use the older, hand- 
labour, craftsmanship methods. In many fac- 
tories to-day one may find and study manu- 
facturing methods substantially the same as 
those in general use 20 and 30 years ago. For 
these reasons, the present survey, though de- 
signed principally to study the productivity of 
labour in the industry to-day, has been some- 
what extended in scope to appraise changes 
brought about by the introduction of improved 
manufacturing methods in the last 20 or 30 
years. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1939 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for April, 1939, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 





Number Number of |Time loss in 


Date : employees | man work- 

of disputes | ‘involved | ing days 
SApEenl930. 5 Meee 6 314 1,361 
*Man, 9305 5e. ksh b.. 2 7 1.628 10, 293 
Apr el OSS isia5ce me 14 2,871 16.449 





* Preliminary figures. 
The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration and disputes oN 
en than six employees, are not included in the publishe 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes.’’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 

While the number of strikes and lockouts 
recorded for April was slightly less than that 
for March both the numbers of workers in- 
volved and the time loss were much less than 
in March when one strike of rubber workers 
at Kitchener, Ont., involved over one-half of 
those involved in all disputes and caused eighty 
per cent of the time loss. The figures for April 
do not include three disputes noted below as 
to which the information received was not 
complete. In April, 1938, most of the workers 
involved and time loss were affected by three 
disputes, namely, the strikes of sawmill work- 
ers at Fort Frances, Ont., taxicab drivers at 
Toronto, Ont., and steamship employees on 
the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River. 

There were no disputes carried over from 
March but six disputes commenced during 
April, four of which were terminated during 
the month, one resulting in favour of the 
employer affected and two in favour of the 
workers involved while the result of the other 
was recorded as indefinite. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were two strikes or 
lockouts on record, namely: rubber factory 
workers, Kitchener, Ont., and fish handlers 
and truck drivers, Winnipeg, Man. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 


but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to eight such disputes, namely: coastwise 
longshoremen, Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 
1936, several employers; beverage dispensers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one employer; 
dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 
1937, one employer; lime plant workers, Blub- 
ber Bay, B.C., June 2, 1938, one employer; 
lithographers, London, Ont., August 31, 1938, 
one employer; bakers and helpers, Vancouver, 
B.C., November 11, 1938, one employer; dress- 
makers, Montreal, P.Q., January 20, 1939, one 
employer; and stationary engineers, Toronto, 
Ont., March 2, 1939, one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence or allowances for which 
work is performed or may be required are not 
included in the record, no relation of em- 
ployer and employees being involved. 

A dispute in a silk mill at Valleyfield, P.Q., 
about April 1, involved a number of weavers 
for a few hours in protest against increasing 
the number of looms per person without any 
increase in wages. Work was reported to be 
resumed when the employer agreed to restore 
the previous conditions. 

A minor dispute on April 6 at Timmins, 
Ont., involved eight to sixteen bakery em- 
ployees, members of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union in one 
establishment who ceased work to enforce 
demands for a union agreement with increased 
wages and reduced hours. Work was resumed 
in about three and one-half hours as a result 
of negotiations. A closed shop union agree- 
ment, outlined elsewhere in this issue, was 
signed providing for increases in wages and 
reduction in hours. 

A minor dispute on April 19 at Timmins, 
Ont., involved three bakery employees in a 
dispute for five hours. It was alleged that 
the employees were dismissed for union activity 
when they demanded increased wages and re- 
duced hours. The union picketed the plant 
and work was resumed when a closed shop 
union agreement, outlined elsewhere in this 
issue, was signed. 

A cessation of work for about an hour by a 
number of the employees in an artificial silk 
mill at Cornwall, Ont., occurred on April 20 
owing to a dispute as to seniority under the 
agreement in regard to the re-employment 
and lay-off of certain classes of workers for 
some special work. The employees remained 
in the factory pending a settlement and when 
informed that a conciliation officer of the 
Dominion Department of Labour was coming 
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to deal with the dispute, work was resumed. 
A satisfactory arrangement was reached a few 
days later. 

A dispute involving shoe factory workers in 
one establishment at Vancouver, B.C., has been 
reported. The closing down of the factory on 
April 6, with a notice to employees to apply 
for re-employment, was alleged by the work- 
ers’ representatives to be a lockout as the 
result of the organization of a union, follow- 
ing a ten per cent reduction in wages. The 
employer stated that the plant was closed 
owing to business conditions. The secretary 
of the Trades and Labour Council and other 
workers’ representatives interviewed the man- 
agement but a settlement was not reached. 
The management stated that the employees 


were free to join any organization desired. The 
plant was reopened on April 12 and 69 out of 
100 employees were given work, the number 
later being increased. It was reported that the 
employees resumed work on the advice of an 
official of the British Columbia Department 
of Labour. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes Commencing During April 


Coau Miners, Inverness, N.S—A number 
of the longwall miners in one colliery ceased 
work on April 26 when demands for assistants 
to help with timbering materials, etc., were 
refused. It was stated that the miners had 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1939* 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


et hake Workers 


in man 
working 
days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to April, 1939 


None. | | 


| 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during April, 1939 


Minine, Etc.— 
Coal miners, Inverness, 


ig b= tal ea mk EN gh NR 1 35 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Kitchener, "Ont... 7s. . 1 200 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Clothing factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man.......... 1 25 


Miscellaneous Wood Prod- 
ucts— 
Door factory workers, 


PeOTEOUOnUC, 1) vac ck: il 15 


Miscellaneous— 
Bedding factory workers 
(upholsterers, etc.), 


Montreabipy.Gite 0 ca 1 30 
TRADE— 
Fish handlers and truck 
drivers, Winnipeg, Man... 1 9 


105 |Commenced Apr. 25; re demand by longwall 
miners for assistants to carry materials; 
terminated Apr. 27; pending investigation 
by Dept. of Mines; indefinite. 


1,000 |Commenced Apr. 25; for increased wages, 


piece rates; unterminated. 


100 |Commenced Apr. 15; alleged violation of 
agreement re wage rates; terminated Apr. 
19; conciliation (local); in favour of workers. 


15 |Commenced Apr. 25; for discharge of a fore- 
man and re-engagement of another; term- 
inated Apr. 25; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


60 |Commenced Apr. 26; against reduction in 
wage rates; terminated Apr. 27; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


81 |Commenced Apr. 20; for recognition of union, 
increased wages and reduced hours; un- 
terminated. 





* In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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agreed some time ago to carry the props, etc., 
to the working place but objected to the 
distance sometimes involved. The rest of the 
miners continued to operate the mine. The 
colliery being operated under the manage- 
ment of the Nova Scotia Department of Mines, 
when officials were reported to be on the way 
to deal with the dispute, work was resumed on 
April 28 pending the result. Later it was 
arranged that the miners involved would be 
assigned to other working places. 


Rupser Factory Workers (SHons), Kitcu- 
ENER, OwNtT.—Twenty employees, boys and 
young men, ceased work on April 25 to 
enforce a demand for an increase in wages, 
and 175 other employees were reported to 
have also stopped work in support of them. 
On April 27 the shoe department of the factory 
was closed as the flow of work for the re- 
maining 200 employees had stopped. The man- 
agement stated that they had offered to deal 
with the wage demand later in the week. From 
April 29 to May 1 a conference between the 
management and the representatives of the 
workers, members of the United Rubber 
Workers of America, was reported to be in 
progress. 


CLoTHING Factory WorKERS, WINNIPEG, 
Man.—Employees of a garment manufacturing 
establishment ceased work on April 15, alleging 
violation of an agreement with the United 
Garment Workers of America in the payment 
of the piece work wages. As a result of con- 
ciliation by the garment manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation work was resumed on April 20, the 
employer having agreed to pay the back 
wages due under the agreement and to meet 
the other wage demands of the workers. 


Door Factory Workers, TERREBONNE, P.Q. 
—A number of the employees engaged in the 
veneer department in a door manufacturing 
establishment ceased work on April 24 fol- 
lowing a dispute between two foremen as a 
result of which one of the foremen left and 
the men under him, demanding dismissal of 
the other foreman and the re-engagement of 
the one who had left, stayed away from work 
on the next day. The strikers returned to 
work on April 26 without securing their de- 
mand. 


Brppinc Factory Workers, Montreau, P.Q. 
—The upholsterers employed in a bedding 
manufacturing establishment at Montreal, 
P.Q., ceased work on April 26, a conference 
between union representatives and the man- 
agement not having resulted in a settlement 
of a dispute as to a ten per cent reduction in 
wages. The upholsterers are members of the 
Upholsterers, Furniture, Carpet, Linoleum 
and Awning Workers’ International Union, and 


were supported by the Trades and Labour 
Council. The establishment was picketed 
and mattress workers were reported to be 
ready to cease work also. After two days 
work was resumed when the management 
restored the wage rates and it was reported 
also restored a five per cent wage reduction 
for mattress workers. The president of the 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council assisted 
in negotiating the settlement. 


Fish HanpLers AND TRucK Drivers, WIN- 
nipec, Man.—A number of fish handlers and 
truck drivers employed by a fish processing 
and storage establishment ceased work on 
April 20 demanding recognition of the 
Butchers’ and Meat Packers’ Federal Union 
and ten per cent increase in wages with time 
and one-half for overtime and a reduction in 
hours from 54 per week to 48. The union 
applied for a board of conciliation under the 
Manitoba Strikes and Lockouts Act and a 
conciliation officer had been appointed but 
the application was withdrawn before the 
dispute had been dealt with. Two truck 
drivers of the company were badly beaten by 
men alleged to be sympathizers with the 
strike and the company stopped the use of 
its own trucks and engaged a trucking com- 
pany for the work. A settlement was not 
reached by the end of the month but pro- 
posals were stated to be under consideration 
for a conciliation committee. 


Apprenticeship bills have been introduced in 
the following State legislatures: California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, “Ohio, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming, 
and enacted in Nevada. 

The Wisconsin legislature is considering 
amendments relating to: Compulsory plumb- 
ing and carpentry apprenticeship; raising the 
required school instruction to 144 hours a 
year; and increasing the appropriation for the 
Apprenticeship Division of the Industrial 
Commission. 


Older youths with the benefit of longer work 
experience demand higher wages than youths 
who have more recently entered the labour 
market, according to a preliminary tabulation 
on a survey of youth in the labour market 
being conducted by the Research Division of 
the Works Progress Administration, Sixty- 
seven per cent of the youths included in the 
study had private employment at some time 
during 1988 but only fifty-six per cent had 
private jobs at time of interview. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazeTre from month 
to month bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1939, issue in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1938. The latter included a table summarizing 
the principal statistics as to strikes and lock- 
outs since 1919 in the various countries for 
which such figures are available. Many coun- 
tries publish these statistics only once each 
year, the figures being issued in some cases 
after an interval of as much as two years, 
and for such countries the figures are not for 
relatively recent dates. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this monthly article are 
taken as far as possible from the government 
- publications of the various countries con- 
cerned. Information as to particular disputes 
is obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports which at times are uncertain and 
incomplete. 
Great Britain 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details in regard to 
the more important ones. These details, 
which are published after investigation, do 
not always agree with the information given 
earlier in the press. 

The number of strikes which began during 
March was 64 and 18 were unterminated at 
the end of the previous month, making a 
total of 82 in progress during the month, in- 
volving 20,000 workers, with a resultant time 
loss of 90,000 man working days. 

Of the 64 disputes which began during 
March, 11 arose out of demands for increases 
in wages, four were against proposed reduc- 
tions In wages and 15 were over other wage 
questions; two were over questions of working 
hours, 20 arose out of questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
seven were over working conditions and two 
were over questions of trade union principle. 
Three disputes were due to sympathetic action. 

Final settlements reached during March 
numbered 60. Of these, 11 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 30 were settled in favour 
of the employers and 19 resulted in com- 
promises. In the case of three other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The dispute which involved the largest 
number of workers during March was one of 
3,600 dock workers at Glasgow. The strike 
started on March 27 over a refusal to accept 
the terms of a new agreement negotiated 
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between the employers and the trade union. 
Only one ship was affected the first day but 
the dispute spread until on March 29, 1,500 
workers were involved. A lockout by the 
employers followed at noon the same day, 
involving the whole port. Work was resumed 
on April 1, when the new agreement was 
accepted. 

At a colliery at Wrexham in northern 
Wales, 1,200 workers ceased work on March 2 
as the result of a dispute regarding the re- 
employment of workers who had been tem- 
porarily laid off. Am agreement as to the 
re-engagement of such workers was reached 
and work was resumed the same day. 

At Barrow-in-Furness in Lancashire 700 
engineers (machinists, etc.) employed by one 
firm ceased work at noon, March 15, in pro- 
test against the suspension of a fitter who 
was alleged to have left work before the proper 
time. Work was resumed 24 hours later but 
the nature of the settlement was not stated 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 

The introduction of a new system of timing 
of piecework led to a strike of 500 engineers 
(machinists, etc.) employed by one firm at 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. The strike be- 
gan March 29, work being resumed the next 
day to permit of negotiations. 

On February 24, 200 lightermen employed 
by one firm at London ceased work demanding 
the introduction of a “rota” system of em- 
ployment involving the employment of all 
staff, permanent and temporary, for equal 
periods of time. On March 2, 500 other 
lightermen employed by various firms ceased 
work refusing to shift barges owned by the 
firm first involved in the dispute. On March 6 
work was resumed on the advice of trade union 
officials. 

Belgium 

The monthly labour review of Belgium 
reports four strikes as having begun during 
February which together with six untermin- 
ated at the end of January, made a total 
of 10 in progress, involving 1,297 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 7,000 man- 
working days. Nine of these strikes were 
over questions respecting wages, the other 
arising out of working conditions. Settle- 
ments were reached in eight disputes during 
March; one strike was successful, four were 
unsuccessful and three ended in compromises. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in Febru- 
ary, 1939, which as the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics points out, are based on “scattered 
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information from newspaper and other sources 
and are subject to revision as more definite 
reports are received” show 185 strikes as 
beginning during the month, which with 100 
unterminated at the end of January made 
a total of 285 in progress during the month. 
The number of workers involved in these 
disputes was 70,000 with a resultant time loss 
of 600,000 man-working days. The compar- 
able figures for the previous month, which 
have been partially revised but are not final 
show that there were 255 strikes in progress, 
involving about 65,000 workers, with a re- 
sultant time loss of 525,000 man-working days. 


The suspension of operations in bitumin- 
ous coal mines in the Appalachian field which 
began April 3 (Lasour Gazettes, April, 1939, 
pages 382-383) continued throughout the 
month of April. Negotiations between the 
United Mine Workers of America, affiliated 
with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and the mine owners continued with 
interruptions throughout the month. Agree- 
ment on questions of wages and hours was 
reached quite early in the negotiations, both 
sides having agreed to a continuation of the 
wage rates and schedules of hours contained 
in the previous contract. The representatives 
of the union demand that the United Mine 
Workers be granted a closed shop or that 
the clause in the former agreement imposing 
a penalty against unauthorized strikes be 
removed. They claim that failing a closed 
shop agreement they should have the right to 
strike, since otherwise, the Progressive Miners’ 
Union, an affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor, might by obtaining as members 
the majority of the workers in any one mine, 
go before the National Labor Relations 
Board asking for an election to decide which 
union should represent the workers in that 
mine. The union also contends that the 
operators may impose lock-outs without in- 
curring any penalty. 

While refusing the closed shop or the 
elimination of the penalty clause, which they 
claim is essential to the enforcement of the 
agreement and the stabilization of the in- 
dustry, the operators have offered to make 
the United Mine Workers the sole bargaining 
agency in their mines and have proposed to 
check off from the employees’ wages monthly 
dues irrespective of the employees’ union 
membership. This money would be turned 
over to the union as a “service charge” for 
administering the contract. 


Although various municipal and federal 
officials endeavoured to mediate, drawing 
attention to threatened curtailment of the 
services of various public utilities which rely 
on bituminous coal in the production of 
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electric power, the disputants were dead- 
locked at the beginning of May and on or 
about May 3 bituminous miners in fields 
other than the Appalachian were ordered 
to cease work. These additional strikers are 
reported to number about 100,000, bringing 
the total number involved up to about 420,000. 

During April the operators and miners in 
the Pennsylvania anthracite fields were also 
negotiating for a new agreement and it was 
reported that if no settlement was reached 
by May 8, 100,000 of the latter would cease 
work. 

On April 18 the National Maritime Union 
called a strike of its members on oil tankers 
when the oil companies who owned the ships 
refused to insert a preferential hiring clause 
in the new agreement which was being negoti- 
ated. By the end of the month it was 
reported that over 100 ships and more than 
5,000 seamen were involved. 


National Housing Statistics 


In a press release issued by the Hon. Chas. 
A. Dunning, Minister of Finance it was re- 
ported that National Housing Act loans for 
April totalled $1,403,379, or 69 per cent above 
approvals in the corresponding month of last 
year. This brings to $32,032,273 the total 
Dominion and National Housing Act loans 
approved to April 30, 1939. Number of family 
housing units financed was 488 as against 235 
in April, 1938, an increase of 86 per cent. 

A steadily expanding number of the loans 
approved are being utilized to finance the 
construction of low-cost homes. Of the 438 
housing units financed in April, 138 or ap- 
proximately 32 per cent were financed by loans 
of $2,500 or less, and 347 or approximately 80 
per cent were financed by loans of $3,500 or 
less. The average loan for the month was 
$3,204 per unit. 

Total Housing Act loans to April 30, 1939, 
divided according to provinces, are as fol- 
lows:— 


Units Amount 
Prince Edward Island... .. 15 $ 80,034 
Nova Scotia... .. 469 1,983 ,470 
New Brunswick. . eri, 136 554,417 
@aebee. nui . oo eaa eh, 2 REND 056. 8,618,927 
Qntariot 4. S297 .' £7. 4067 15,121,305 
Manitoba oelion fat Ole Soa SO7 1,173,488 
Saskatchewan... .. .. .... 15 44,740 
Adbertean: tacds). cnet, 1. see th. Baek 
British Columbia... .. 1,391 4,455,892 





8,452 $32,032,273 

Approvals during the past 12 months have 

amounted to $16,176,869 as compared with 
$8,790,607 in the preceding 12 months. 
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YOUTH TRAINING IN CANADA IN 1938 
Statistical Data on Numbers Trained and Types of Projects by Provinces 


I NCLUDED in the report of the Dominion 
Commissioner of Unemployment Relief 
(Mr. Harry Hereford) on the administration 
of the Unemployment and Agricultural Assist- 
ance Act, 1938, is a section on youth training 
with tabular statistics detailing the situation 
to February 28, 1939. (A reference to the 
other features of the report appears elsewhere 
in this issue on page 457.) 


Reviewing the background of the youth 
training program, the report indicates the 
50-50 basis of the agreements with each prov- 
ince bearing its administration costs. 


Those eligible to participate were young 
people, male or female, between 16 and 30 
years of age, not gainfully employed and 
certified as being in necessitous circumstances, 
including deserving transients. Trainees were 
selected by each province subject to approval 
of a representative of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour. The agreements provided 
that selection of trainees be made without 
discrimination or favour in relation to racial 
origin, religious views or political affiliations. 


The agreements provided for the payment 
of travelling expenses, and living allowances 
to trainees, where necessary, also for the ap- 
pointment of special instructors, project super- 
visors, vocational guidance officers, and place- 
ment officers. Over twenty-five placement 
officers, whose responsibility it was to locate 
suitable employment for trainees, were ap- 
pointed, such appointments being made in all 
the provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and British Columbia. Instructors of classes 
and project supervisors also devoted a certain 
amount of time to placement work. Wherever 
placements were made the employer agreed 
that none of his existing staff would be dis- 
placed; that he would employ and train the 
young person in the occupation stated and 
retain his or her services, if satisfactory, as 
long as work was available. 


Amounts allotted to each of the provinces 
were as follows: Prince Edward Island, $20,- 
000; Nova Scotia, $90,000; New Brunswick, 
$76,500; Quebec, $325,000; Ontario, $350,000; 
Manitoba, $150,000; Saskatchewan, $120,000; 
Alberta, $120,000; British Columbia, $155,000. 


The projects undertaken comprised four 
main types:— 


1. Work training projects related to forestry 
and mining, designed to conserve and develop 
natural resources and afford work and training 
to young men. 
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2. Occupational training, designed to fit 
young men and young women for specific 
occupations of a skilled or semi-skilled nature. 


3. Courses for rural young men and women 
to provide the necessary theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge which would enable them to 
obtain a better economic return from their 
home farm and to improve the comfort of 
rural home life. 


4. Physical recreation and health projects, 
designed to maintain the morale and increase 
the physical fitness of young people. 

The last two mentioned types of projects 
were not designed to place young people in 
wage-earning employment, and it will be seen 
from section “G” of the accompanying table 
that the number enrolled in these courses com- 
prised over seventy per cent of the total num- 
ber in receipt of training during 1938-39. 


The following classes or courses were held 
in the various provinces :— 


Prince Edward Island— 


For women— 

Catering for tourists, handicrafts, home- 

craft and home nursing. 
For men— 

General agriculture, farm mechanics, egg 
and poultry grading, rural community 
leadership, carpentry, fisheries, woodlot 
cultivation. 


Nova Scotia— 


For women— 
Home service training schools, rural home- 
craft and handicrafts. 


For men— 

Mine training, auxiliary industrial appren- 
ticeships, farm mechanics, poultry and 
egg grading, pruning and grafting, bee- 
keeping, fur farming, general agricul- 
tural short courses. 


New Brunswick— 


For women— 
Home service training schools, rural handi- 
crafts and homecraft. 


For men— 

Foresty, prospecting, surveying, general 
agriculture, farm mechanics, radio ser- 
vicing, wireless telegraphy operating, 
house wiring, motor mechanics, carpentry, 
building construction, salesmanship, com- 
munity leadership. 


(Continued on page 472) 
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Quebec— 
For women— 
Rural homecraft and handicrafts, hotel 
assistants. 


For men— 
Mining, forestry, general agriculture (parish 
courses), rural co-operatives and credit 
unions, ski instructors. 


Ontario— 
For women— 
Home service training schools, waitresses, 
art textile design, industrial learnerships. 


For men— 


Mining, tobacco curing, farm apprentices, 
male nurses, parks and gardening, wire- 
less telegraphy operating, machine shop, 


welding, carpentry, industrial appren- 
tices and learners. 
Manitoba— 
For women— 


Home service training schools, specialized 
services, rural homecraft, home nursing, 
dressmaking, commercial refresher, com- 
mercial art, retail selling. 


For men— 

Foresty, industrial learners, agricultural 
courses, motor mechanics, welding, auto 
body work, machine shop, radio and 
electricity, carpentry, mechanical draft- 
ing, sheet metal work, diesel engineering, 
printing, aircraft ground work, com- 
mercial refresher, first aid. 


Saskatchewan— 
For women— 

Home service training schools, rural home- 
craft and handicrafts, agricultural sub- 
jects, dressmaking, commercial refresher, 
interior decorating, home nursing, cook- 


ing. 

For men— 

University agricultural courses, short 
agricultural courses, carpentry, motor 
mechanics, radio servicing, machine 


shop, welding, house wiring, diesel en- 
gineering, aviation, commercial refresher, 
first aid. 


Alberta— 
For women— 

Home service training schools, agricultural 
short courses (homecraft and handicrafts), 
industrial learnerships, physical recrea- 
tion, occupational centres. 


For men— 
Forestry, farm apprentices, industrial ap- 
prentices and learners, physical recrea- 
tion, first aid, occupational centres. 


British Columbia— 
For women— 
Home service training schools, dressmak- 
ing, power sewing machine operation, 
waitresses, retail selling, commercial re- 


fresher, rural short courses, physical 
recreation. 
For men— 


Forestry, mining, woodworking, building 
construction, motor mechanics, radio 
servicing, diesel engineering, plastering, 
painting and decorating, first aid, physi- 
cal recreation. 


The accompanying table is a statistical sum- 
mary of the youth training plan from its com- 
mencement in 1937 to February 28, 1939. 


a 


Canada’s Tourist Trade 


The estimated expenditures of tourists visit- 
ing Canada during 1938 were $273,431,000 in 
comparison with $290,581,000 in 1937. A large 
part of this revenue was accounted for by 
visitors from the United States, more than 
17,000,000 persons having crossed the inter- 
national boundary into Canada in 1938, with 
estimated expenditures totalling $259,000,000 
as compared: with $274,000,000 in 1937. 


Tourists from the United States using auto- 
mobiles were the heaviest spenders, accounting 
for a total of $180,258,000 in 1938 as compared 
with $181,332,000 in 1937. Those entering by 
rail spent $47,563,000 as compared with $49,- : 
223,000, by boat $10,927,000 compared. with 
$16,054,000, and other travellers, including 
those who entered by ferry, plane, bus, etc., 
$20,000,000 compared with $27,000,000. 


Visitors from overseas countries spent an 
estimated total of $14,683,000 compared with 
$16,972,000 in 1937. 


Canadians travelling abroad spent a total of 
$123,913,000 as compared with $124,422,000 in 
1937, of which $103,956,000 was spent in the 
United States compared with $102,087,000. 
Canadian travellers to overseas countries spent 
$19,957,000 compared with $22,835,000 in 1937. 


— 


The Board of Standards and Appeals of the 
New York Department of Labor is revising 
sections of the State’s boiler code governing 
new installations, to coincide with the code of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
The board is bringing up to date its regula- 
tions adopted 25 years ago relating to fireproof 
and fire-resisting materials, and the elevator 
and hoistway code adopted in 1923. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 
Pilots—tIrrigation Workers and Electricians in Alberta—Hours of Work, 


Minimum Wages and Safety Regulations in British Columbia— 
Superannuation of Municipal Employees in British Columbia—Mini- 


mum Wages in Quebec 


EW orders relate to pilots in the District 
of Miramichi in New Brunswick, to 
electricians in Alberta and to pensions for 
municipal employees in British Columbia. 
Minimum wages are fixed for workers on irri- 
gation projects in Alberta and for men em- 
ployed in shingle mills in British Columbia 
while changes are made in fair wage orders 
in Quebec. Hours of labour are limited for 
persons employed in drug stores and beauty 
parlours in British Columbia and new safety 
regulations in the same province apply to 
several hazardous industries. 


Canada Shipping Act 

New by-laws for the Pilotage District of 
Miramichi were approved on April 5. With 
certain exceptions they are similar to the by- 
laws for the district of Chignecto (Lasour 
Gazette, March, 1939, p. 301) and _ provide 
for the examination and licensing of pilots. 
Apprentice pilots must be British subjects 
between 18 and 30 years of age, serve an 
apprenticeship of four years and pass the pre- 
scribed examinations. An applicant for a 
licence who has not been apprenticed must 
be between the ages of 21 and 45 years and 
must submit to the Pilotage Authority a 
certificate as mate in the Home Trade of 
Canada or as Master in the Inland Waters 
as well as health and character references. He 
may be required to serve one season as appren- 
tice before trying the pilot’s examinations. Pro- 
vision is made for deductions from wages for 
the purchase of a Dominion Government 
Annuity for each pilot. The penalty for re- 
taining pilots on board more than 48 hours is 
$5 a day and is payable to the pilots. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 
From April 1 to October 1, 1939, workers 
employed on irrigation projects under the 
Water Resources Act are exempt, by an order 
approved March 14, from the maximum work- 
ing hours of nine a day and 54 a week fixed 
by the Hours of Work Act for male workers. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 
For workmen on the same projects an order 
in council of the same date fixes a minimum 
wage of 334 cents an hour, the minimum 
payable for adult workers in private industry 
throughout the province employed by the week 
or longer period. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Two orders in council of March 21 designate 
the trade of electrician as one to which the Act 
applies and make regulations for the examina- 
tion of candidates for the certificates of pro- 
ficiency necessary to carry on the trade. Cer- 
tificates must be renewed each year. “Hlec- 
trician” includes any person engaged in the 
installation, alteration or repair of electrical 
fixtures, appliances or apparatus but excludes 
a man engaged in line work. Examinations are 
to be conducted in Edmonton, Calgary, Leth- 
bridge, Medicine Hat and Drumheller by 
boards of examiners consisting of a repre- 
sentative of the city, the master electricians 
and of the journeymen electricians all of 
whom are to be nominated by the particular 
city and appointed by the Government. A 
Board of Appeal is to consist of the chairmen 
of the boards of examiners. 


An apprentice’s certificate may be issued by 
the Department of Trade and Industry to any 
person working under an electrician holding a 
Certificate of Proficiency. For other certi- 
ficates candidates after three years’ practical 
experience must be examined in general elec- 
trical theory and practical work, the Canadian 
Electrical Code and the Alberta Electrical 
Protection Act. 

At least 75 per cent must be obtained on 
an examination for a First Class Journeyman’s 
Certificate and a Restricted Certificate. The 
holder of the former certificate may work as 
journeyman electrician in any part of the prov- 
ince subject to the by-laws of any city and 
the holder of the latter is entitled to work in 
any part of the province except the five cities 
mentioned but he may not do the initial work 
of wiring any building where concealed con- 
duit work is required. A Provisional Restricted 
Certificate, which is valid for six months and 
not more than two of which may be issued to 
any one person, may be granted to a person 
failing to qualify for a Restricted Certificate 
but obtaining at least 50 per cent of the 
allotted marks. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Regulation 9 (Lasour GazeTTs, 1938, p. 1234) 
defining the position of the industries of team- 
ing, cartage and trucking with respect to the 
Act was amended on March 23 to make it 
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clear that the Act applies to such industries 
only when carried on as a regularly established 
business or in conjunction with some other in- 
dustry to which the Act applies. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


An order of the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions of April 3 reduces the maximum hours 
of persons employed in drug stores. The 
former order (Lasour GazettE, 1937, p. 1206) 
exempting these workers from the maximum 
of eight hours a day and 48 hours a week 
fixed by the Hours of Work Act and prohibit- 
ing employment for more than nine hours 
hours a day or 52 a week is repealed but 
these provisions are contained in the new 
order which stipulates in addition that the 
hours of work in two consecutive weeks may 
not exceed 96. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


Two orders of the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, effective March 30, relate to men em- 
ployed in the shingle industry and to female 
workers in personal service occupations. Order 
62 continues in force the 40-cent. hourly mini- 
mum provided by Order 16 for male workers, 
except apprentices, engaged in the manufac- 
ture of wooden shingles not including shingle 
bolts. Order 27A fixes maximum working 
hours of nine hours a day and 44 a week for 
female operators in beauty parlours and stip- 
ulates that these workers are to have one 
hour’s rest daily, the hour to be completed 
between 11 am. and 230 p.m. ‘The power 
given the Board under the Female Minimum 
Wage Act to limit hours of work has been 
exercised in the case of these occupations 
which are not within the scope of the Hours 
of Work Act. 


British Columbia Municipal Superannuation 


Act 


The first regulations under the Municipal 
Superannaution Act, 19388 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
February, 1939, p. 161) issued on March 31 
set out three tables showing the contributions 
necessary to provide a single life annuity of 
$10 per month commencing at the minimum 
retiring age or a greater amount if the em- 
ployee continues to work on reaching that 
age. Provision is made for payment of one- 
half the annuity to the widow when the em- 
ployee dies before reaching the pensionable 
age and for annuities in case of total and 
permanent disablement. 

For females the mininum retirement age is 
55 and the maximum 60, and an annuity may 
be purchased at age 20 for a lump sum of 
$658 or monthly payments of $2.55. The rates 


gradually rise to a lump sum of $1,776 if the 
annuity is purchased at 55. For policemen 
and firemen for whom the same retirement 
ages are fixed as for women, the cost at age 
20 is a lump sum of $659 or $2.70 monthly in- 
creasing to a lump sum of $1,713 if purchase 
is made at 55. For all other males the mini- 
mum retirement age is 60 and the maximum 
65. At age 20 the lump sum payment is $525 
and the monthly contribution $2. It rises 
to a lump sum of $1,472 at age 60. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 


Act 
Regulations gazetted March 30 amend the 
accident prevention regulations for  sub- 


marine diving, logging and for factories and 
other workplaces. The following additions 
have been made to the regulations. If during 
specially hazardous operations a diver fails 
to reply to the attendant’s signals, given 
every ten minutes, a second diver must be 
ready and go down immediately. Rules 
are laid down for the construction of ladders, 
the control of dust and the piling of lumber. 
Repairs to machinery in shingle mills are 
prohibited while the saws are in motion and 
glass guards around all high speed wheels 
must be shatter-proof. Special rules govern 
the work of excavating with a power machine 
and scaffolding. 


New regulations apply to mechanical refrig- 
erating systems. All such systems must be 
designed and installed in accordance with the 
British Columbia regulations concerning boil- 
ers, pressure vessels and appurtenances. Every 
machine is to be equipped with an approved 
automatic safety valve and with accumulators 
or liquid traps and evacuating valves if of 
over five tons capacity. Control valves must 
be easily accessible and there must be provi- 
sion in machinery rooms for emergency 
ventilation and at least two exits. Where 
natural ventilation is insufficient, mechanical 
ventilation controlled outside the machinery 
room and capable of changing the air every 
five minutes is to be provided. Two approved 
gas masks or helmets must be kept in good 
condition and available for immediate use in 
all plants of five tons capacity or over and 
one such mask or helmet in smaller plants. 
Full instructions for their use are to be posted 
near the equipment and employees must be 
trained in its use. 

In the logging industry employers are 
responsible for seeing that workmen do not 
work within the bight of any line or in 
dangerous places. The regulations for this 
industry require head-spars, tail-trees, gin- 
poles and anchorage stumps to be examined 
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and meet certain specifications, prohibit the 
use of hooks instead of shackles to fasten 
guy lines, require the removal of dangerous 
objects and stipulate that line trees used 
for anchorage must be guyed. Soft hammers 
only may be used for cutting cables and 
workmen running in slack lines are not to 
use their hands to guide lines on donkey 
drums. Special rules apply to the felling of 
trees and foremen are responsible for safe 
working conditions in this work. Engines 
used in yarding and loading must have a horn 
or whistle and may only be operated by ex- 
perienced workmen with approved signalling 
codes. Employers’ records showing the experi- 
ence and ability of all operators, except 
licensed steam engineers, must be forwarded to 
the Board on request and be open for 
inspection by its representative. There are 
also special rules for tractor and motor truck 
logging relating to brake equipment and load- 
ing. Private roads, bridges and log-dumps 
must be maintained in a safe condition and 
bridges and their approaches must have guard 
rails. Woodsmen’s shoes must be safe soled. 
Power boats used as camp-tenders or tugs 
are to be equipped with a row boat and life 
buoys must be installed on floats, wharves or 
other places where workmen are employed in 
or about water. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Orders in council gazetted April 1 amend 
two orders and suspend a third. Order 4 is 
amended to declare the City of Thetford Mines 
in Zone III for the purpose of the Order re- 
lating to hotels and restaurants and to declare 
the town of Chicoutimi in Zone IV with 
respect to textile workers. Before the amend- 
ment, these workers were entitled to the 
higher rates provided for Zone II (Lasour 
GazeTtTn, 1938, p. 512). 

The hourly minimum rates provided by 
Order 16 (Lasour Gazette, 1938, p. 1350) for 
cutters and wrappers in butter and cheese 
wholesale and export establishments are re- 
duced from 26c. 22c. and 17c. for 60 per cent, 
25 per cent and 15 per cent of their number in 
each establishment respectively, to a minimum 
of 17c. for any of these workers. The 22-cent 
minimum which was payable to not less than 
25 per cent of all other employees in these 
places is now payable to not more than 25 per 
cent. 

Order 18 (Lasour Gazette, 1938, p. 1352) 
applying to funeral furniture and casket 
manufacture was suspended from December 
17, 1938, for all establishments but those of 
Messrs. Gerard and Godin in Three Rivers 
where the minimum rates remained in effect 
until March 1. 


Vacation Plans in the U.S. During 1938 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
Inc. of New York in one of its studies in 
personnel policy (No. 13) reviews’ the 
“Developments in Company Vacation Plans” 
during 1938. 


For the purpose of this survey, 210 com- 
panies employing over one million workers 
furnished the Conference Board with informa- 
tion concerning the operation of their vacation 
plans for wage-earning employees during the 
preceding year. 


In a summary of the results of the survey 
made it is stated that “depressed business con- 
ditions in 1937-1938 ‘caused the suspension of 
only a very small proportion of plans as com- 
pared with the number discontinued or aban- 
doned during the period of 1929 to 1935. 
Although over one-third of the 210 vacation 
plans are subject to union agreements, the 
majority of companies found no trouble in 
carrying out their policies, and difficulties 
arising from misinterpretation of provisions 
occurred in only a few instances. 


“Many companies have adopted a more 
liberal policy since 1935 in regard to the 
eligibility requirements and the length of 
vacation granted. In approximately three- 
fourths of the plans, employees are qualified 
for some vacation privilege after one year’s 
service or less. 


“Plans have been revised during the past 
few years to make the time of the vacation 
period as flexible as possible, but particular 
attention has been given to definitions of 
eligibility in case of lay-off, and to the methods 
of calculating vacation pay. This accounts for 
the wide variety of policy and practice found 
in the plans of different companies. 


“Vacation expense, at the time of operating 
losses, was ‘worth it’ to some companies, 
which considered that a vacation allowance 
helped to supplement the earnings of workers 
subjected to short-time hours or lay-offs. In 
seven plans, a provision, rarely found in 
former years, permits all eligible employees 
the option of a paid vacation or the privilege 
of remaining at work and receiving an allow- 
ance in addition to their regular pay. 


“Although many changes have occurred in 
details of vacation plans the ratio of com- 
panies using one kind of plan as against others 
has remained relatively constant. A majority 
of companies favour vacations staggered over 
a period of months, and prefer plans which 
graduate the length of vacation allowance on 
the basis of past service.” 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 
Financial and Statistical Summary as at March 31, 1939 


iB the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment to 
that Act providing for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with this 
article, particulars are given dealing with oper- 
ations under the Old Age Pensions Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 156; 
as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 42), 
and under the various provincial concurrent 
acts, as at March 31, 1939. (The text of the 
Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1927, page 375, and 
the new regulations were reviewed in the issue 
for March, 1938, pages 286-288). 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions sys- 
tem to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now 
participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. In- 
dians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduction 
by the amount that their private income ex- 
ceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 


of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the De- 
partment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance in 
respect of blindness under the Pension Act 
or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is 
$240 per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$120. If a pensioner is unmarried, the maxi- 
mum pension is reduced by the amount of 
his income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to the blind were published in the Can- 
ada Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 
the extent of operations under this amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF Op AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT Marcu 31, 1939 








British : New Nova : 
arene Columbia eye p ba Brunswick Scotia He 
effective Peco ‘ effective oats 4 ea effective 
Aug. Alp 1929 Sept. 1, 1927 Sept. 1 1928 July 1 1936 Mar. i 1934 Noy. ile 1929 
Number of pensioners............. 10,175 12,504 12,128 11,564 14, 221 58, 858 
Average monthly pension......... 18-44 19-27 18-66 14-16 14-71 18-51 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
POpUAcIONLeR Ry: de puiaaey sok ee 1-30 1-64 1-68 2-60 2-60 1-58 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total population 2-36 3°59 3°12 4-22 5-00 4-40 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- ‘ 
lation over 70 years of age.... 55-04 45-82 53-94 61-61 51-88 35-82 


Dominion Government contribu- 

tions for quarter ending March 

SE LOS CMR cue tee eues ees, EN $420,929 26 $523,955 75 $502,406 45 $369,403 62 | $472,859 69 $2,430,695 92 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions April 1, 1988 to March 

SP RLO SON aaa aes wean pa arn meet: $1,657,567 24 |$2,071,000 36 |$1,992,400 38 |$1,440,354 10 |$1,866, 723 83 $9,615,751 34 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions from inception of Act....}$9, 712,708 56 |$13,984,026 29 |$14,694,007 44 {$3,642,335 67 |$8,678,615 14 | $68,465,112 53 


Pee Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
Coa Act Act Act Order-in-Council Total 
effective effective effective effective Saar 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 

Number of pensioners............. 1,891 47, 939 12) 227 7 181,514 
Average monthly pension.......... 10-94 17-85 16-59 20-00 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

PODULaION OU aay hess! 2:01 1-51 1:30 07 
*Percentage of person over 70 years 

of age to total population...... 6-23 3:04 2-36 1-21 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 

lation over 70 years of age..... 32-31 49-67 55-17 5-79 


Dominion Government contribu- 

tions for quarter ending March 

CL ol MEO) tip ipa atte Rete Ree tao $46,084 37 | $1,915,408 51 $459,067 97 $414 54 $7,141,226 08 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions April 1, 1938 to March 31, 


POS OM NC ee nae meee Me Sen $179,121 07 | $7,637,019 04 $1,821,447 84 $1,898 91 $28, 283,284 11 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of Act.... $858,967 33 | $18,368,356 69 $13,263,097 39 $14,941 44 $151,682,168 48 





* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1988—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR 
BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH 31, 1939 








British : New Nowe 
ae iat rea inate ba a oe 
4 et § ct et 
effective effective effective effective effective 


Mar. 7, 1938 | pec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1987 | gent. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 














INTIME TOM PENSIONET Sm nie ser cles een ciate ues stinave 146 Be 206 510 493 
Awveragemonthl y, pension 744): Fa A. oP 19-44 19-41 19-37 19-59 19-04 
Dominion Government contributions for quarter 

ending MTareinrs lls smn iy anaes eat $6,368 55 $10,022 67 $8,909 68 $22,883 42 $20,757 27 
Dominion Government contributions April 1, 1938 

Pouvianchi sia GOOR i ae amit as. w or kN ues $19,289 81 $37,323 55 $33,506 77 $86,516 77 $74,418 04 
Dominion Government contributions from inception 

ofamendmentto,O7;74 Px Acta. ian 128. Soo $19,289 81 $40,348 96 $39,919 16 $95,510 70 $86,402 91 

Ontario PAB Quebec Saskatchewan 
Act Act Act Act Tea Botala 
aa effective effective effective effective 


Sept. 1, 1937 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937 





Numberion pensioners!’ ma ctr ary acai ects 4 anbyals oi 1,154 104 1,453 214 4,512 
Average monthly PemslOmis acca. sissaciics ole ale tysueisi tis spel s 19-53 13-99 19-51 19-85 
Dominion Government contributions for quarter 

enging, Marches § 91939. 74.) ace teem year a cess $51,125 61 $3, 200uL A $65,624 60 $10,111 82 $199,058 79 
Dominion Government contributions April 1, 1938 

TO Maret 3 AMOS ORM Aenea mettle. atk weeks $199,162 73 $10,518 23 | $263,451 54 $36,166 98 $760,354 42 
Dominion Government contributions from inception 

OHamendimentio Ove wACur yee. eh ceases. $237,698 02 $11,178 35 | $320,480 02 $37,944 74 $888,772 67 


A A I RE Si RE ne RL a NS eS SEE SE aR OnE IR Ze a SN Re ee tt SEF Ee Ro manana: 
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THE LEGAL REGULATION OF HOURS OF WORK IN CANADA 


dp following is a brief summary of the 
statutory regulation of hours of work in 
Canada. It is not intended to be a complete 
statement. For the most part, hours of work 
in Canada are regulated by provincial legisla- 
tion. Limitations imposed by the Dominion 
affect only Dominion Government employees, 
persons employed on Dominion public works 
or in the execution of contracts for Govern- 
ment works or supplies. An order in. council 
of 19380 provided that, unless it was against the 
public interest, the hours of work of any person 
employed by the Dominion Government who 
was at that time required to work more than 
eight hours a day snould be reduced to eight 
hours with a half holiday on Saturday. On 
construction work undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, either directly or by con- 
tract, the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 
restricts working hours to eight a day and 44 
a week provided such works are not declared 
exempt from the operation of the Act by the 
Governor in Council. Unless excepted by 
statutory authority or by agreement, works 
towards the cost of which a grant is made by 
the Dominion are governed by similar con- 
ditions laid down in an agreement between 
the Dominion and the provincial or muni- 
cipal authority or private corporation to which 
financial assistance is given. In contracts for 
equipment and supplies for the Dominion Govy- 
ernment, it is stipulated that the working 
hours of persons employed in the manufacture 
of such goods shall be those fixed by the custom 
of the trade in the district or, where there is 
no custom as to hours, fair and reasonable 
hours as determined, if necessary, by the Min- 
ister of Labour. 


Provincial legislation includes laws concern- 
ing working conditions, among which are hours 
of labour, in certain classes of undertakings 
such as mines, factories and shops and for 
certain occupations such as drivers of motor 
vehicles and elevator operators, legislation in 
Alberta, British Columbia, Nova Scotia and 
Quebec dealing only with hours of work and 
statutes in Alberta, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan under the 
authority of which orders in council may limit 
hours of labour. 


Under the Quebec Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act and the Industrial Standards Acts 
of Alberta, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan hours have been regulated in a 
considerable number of industries and trades 
in certain districts or throughout the province. 
New Brunswick has recently enacted an In- 
dustrial Standards Act. In Nova Scotia the 
Act applies only to the building trades in 


Halifax and Dartmouth and in the other 
provinces orders in council limit hours in 
several building trades in different cities. 
Working hours in barber shops are restricted 
in some cities and towns in Quebec, Ontario 
and in Saskatchewan. In the manufacturing 
industries orders in council apply to men’s 
clothing and women’s cloaks and suits in 
Ontario and Quebec, gloves, furs, millinery 
and shoes in Quebec, furniture (wood) in 
Ontario and Quebec, brewing in Ontario and 
a few others. Weekly hours range in these 
industries from 40 to 48. Hours are limited 
by order in council for other workers in 
Quebec, including job printers and bakers in 
cities and persons employed in stone-cutting, 
ornamental iron work, aluminium smelting 
and iron oxide mining; in Ontario in the 
manufacture of soft furniture and in Alberta 
for bakers, creosote workers and _ taxi-drivers 
in some towns. 


No orders have yet been made under the 
section of the Manitoba Fair Wage Act added 
in 1938 to give power to the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council to make binding the wages 
and hours agreed upon at a conference of 
employers and employed in certain industries 
but the Act has been applied since its enact- 
ment in 1916 to limit hours of labour on all 
construction work contracted for by the Pro- 
vincial Government and since 1934 to regulate 
hours on private construction jobs of more 
than $100 in any city or town of over 2,000 
or in any other part of the province to which 
the Act is made to apply by order in council. 
Regulations fix maximum hours varying from 
44 to 48 according to the occupation but 
teamsters have a maximum work week of 54 
hours. In Ontario a statute of 1936 places 
the same limits on hours on public works and 
works subsidized by the Provincial Govern- 
ment as the Dominion statute, eight a day 
and 44 a week except in special cases or in 
emergencies. In other provinces, by order in 
council or by resolution of the Legislature, “a 
fair wages” policy is applied to public works 
and wages and hours are usually determined by 
the custom of the trade in the locality. 


The Hours of Work Acts of Alberta and 
British Columbia apply to both sexes. In 
Alberta, except in agriculture or domestic 
service, hours of work in any trade or occu- 
pation, unless exempted by regulation, are 
limited to nine a day and 54 a week for male 
workers and eight a day and 48 a week for 
females. In British Columbia, the Act pro- 
vides for an eight-hour day and 48-hour week, 
except where special regulations apply, in 
mines, factories, construction, road transport, 
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retail and wholesale stores, barber shops, bak- 
erles, restaurants, public dining rooms and the 
catering service connected therewith and for 
hotel clerks and elevator operators. Regu- 
lations in Alberta and British Columbia make 
provision for longer hours for some classes of 
workers in the lumbering industry and in Brit- 
ish Columbia for the fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry, fish canneries and laundries and in 
shops for the Christmas season and in the 
smaller towns as well as for certain classes of 
workers employed in industrial undertakings. 

In Quebec and Nova Scotia there are statutes 
enabling the administrative authorities to re- 
strict hours of work in different industries. 
The Nova Scotia Act of 1935 stipulates that 
all workmen in industrial undertakings includ- 
ing mines and quarries, factories and construc- 
tion work of any kind, must be given a weekly 
rest day and provides for a board of adjust- 
ment to determine maximum hours in such 
undertakings. No board, however, has been 
appointed. In Quebec an Act of 1933 designed 
to spread employment was applied to the 
building industry throughout the province and 
hours were limited to 40 a week, or 36 a week 
where a two-shift system was in effect, except 
on jobs costing from $200 to $500 according 
to the locality. The latter system was compul- 
sory during the summer on large jobs for 
public authorities or of which half the costs 
were paid or guaranteed by the province or a 
municipality. At the present time under this 


Act maximum hours for the building industry, 
except on small jobs, are eight a day for 
skilled men and nine for unskilled workmen 
in the Montreal Division and eight a day and 
48 a week in the rest of the province. Where 
work is done in shifts as required on public 
contracts during the summer season, the 
length of the shift has been extended to eight 
hours except in the Montreal Division where 
it is still six hours. Other orders under this 
statute limit to 55 the hours of work per week 
of persons employed in beauty parlours on 
the Island of Montreal and to 64 the hours of 
workmen in shoe-repairing on the Island of 
Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles if 
the majority of the work orders are received 
from the Island. 

In Manitoba, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan there is no legislation dealing 
solely with hours of work but in these prov- 
inces, as in Alberta, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia and Quebec, laws governing employ- 
ment in mines, factories and shops restrict 
hours. In Manitoba, the limitations imposed 
by the Factories Act on the working hours of 
women and young persons have been super- 
seded by regulations under the Minimum 
Wage Act applying with some variation to 
both men and women. The maximum: hours 
fixed by statute or under statutory authority 
for workers in mines, factories and shops are 
shown in the accompanying table. In some 
cases these standards have been modified by 


STATUTORY MAXIMUM HOURS OF WORK PER DAY OR PER WEEK IN MINES, 
FACTORIES AND SHOPS IN CANADA 





— N.S N.B Quebec Ontario 
MinEes— 
Coal: 
DOV. ORES PI |r ere, MERE tee. Revere Seren mee ee: ct 
below eee 8 SUae ptr eye eels. a A 
Metal: 
EPH OVONIRENS Hae RO CSN CRA al eh a ce lh nl geet alin | A cone 2 dea 
Belows errr eee 8 |(8 for boys |(8 in 
{under 18 Northern 
| Ontario 
HACTORTES say eere cis seeps - 10, 60* 10, 55f 10, 60t 
SHERI ay he See Da ee ere a er 60f 10, 60T 


Manitoba Sask. Alberta B.C. Yukon 
JPA es ae (8 unless 
oA RS ae {agrees 9, 54 8 
lotherwise 8, — 8 
PIA . papite.: ||. Serer kere... 9, 54 8 |{8 unless 
paid at 
overtime 
rate 
REIT 5 Metta. aoe heh 9, 54 
8, 48** 48} Oe D4 males, lias, 485 lin sa Gein sioe 
8, 48 females 
SABER” ai aes renee & As for Ri ATTN ay Baas eers 
factories 





*Females only. 


+Females and boys. Applies to boys under 18 in Quebec and under 16 in Ontario and Saskatchewan. 
{Females and boys in towns of 10,000 or more. An order of the Fair Wage Board fixes a maximum of 72 hours for males 
over 18, and 55 hours for females and for boys under 18. in industrial and commercial establishments in cities and towns. 


**Hemales, and boys under 18, in factories, 17 in shops. 


Adult males in factories in Greater Winnipeg may not work 


more than 48 hours in a week unless paid a minimum of 30 cents an hour for extra hours. : : 
ttIn Vancouver, Victoria and their environs, but 3 extra hours may be worked on Saturdays in other parts of the province 


provided that 48 is maximum for week. 
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orders in council under Industrial Standards 
Acts or the Collective Labour Agreement. Act 
of Quebec. 

In all the coal-mining provinces, there is a 
statutory eight-hour day for underground 
workers and Alberta, British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan regulate the hours of labour of 
men above ground. In Saskatchewan longer 
hours may be worked by agreement between 
the workman and employer. In Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba, there is no legal limitation on 
the hours of work in metalliferous mines, 
quarries, etc., and only in Alberta and British 
Columbia are hours above ground regulated. 
In Quebec, the restriction applies only to boys 
under 18 and in Ontario only to those parts 
of the province without county organization. 
The largest mining operations in Ontario are 
carried on, however, in the northern districts. 

Early factory legislation in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island limited hours of 
women and young persons and in Alberta the 
Factories Act of 1926 provided for a nine-hour 
day and 54-hour week for all factory workers 
with some exceptions. In Nova Scotia the 
clause fixing maximum hours was dropped 
while in Alberta and Manitoba the power to 
limit hours given by the Minimum Wage Acts 
was exercised to reduce the maximum fixed 
by the factory law in so far as women were 
concerned. When the Alberta Hours of Work 
Act was passed in 1936 it maintained the ex- 
isting conditions of a maximum of nine hours 
a day and 54 a week for male workers and 
eight hours a day and 48 a week for women 
and girls. In British Columbia the Hours of 
Work Act of 1923 extended to men and boys 
the eight-hour day and 48-hour week provided 
for women and girls by the Factories Act of 
1908. In New Brunswick and Ontario the 10- 
hour day and 60-hour week fixed in the first 
factory laws for women and girls, and in 
Ontario also for boys under 16, have not been 
changed but in Quebec the weekly limits for 
women and boys under 18 were reduced in 
1930 to 55. An order under the Quebec Fair 
Wage Act limits to 72 in a week the hours of 
males over 18 years’ of age in industrial and 
commercial establishments and other work- 
places in cities and towns to which the Act 
applies. In all provinces longer hours may be 
worked with special permission or under special 
regulations applying to certain industries or 
occupations. 

An indirect influence tending to reduce hours 
is the requirement in some cases that time in 
excess of a specified number of hours must be 
paid for at higher rates per hour. Punitive 
rates are applicable in Alberta to hours in 
excess of the normal statutory limits but, pro- 
vided the weekly maximum is not exceeded, 
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no overtime rate is payable for the first hour 
beyond the eight hours for women and girls 
or the nine hours for male workers. In Brit- 
ish Columbia the minimum rates of wages are 
increased after a fixed number of hours in 
certain occupations, such as in the fruit and 
vegetable industry, telephone operation, motor 
transport and for first-aid attendants in hos- 
pitals. In Manitoba, where hours of work 
for adult males in factories are not limited by 
law, a regulation under the Minimum Wage 
Act stipulates that male factory workers over 
18 years of age in Greater Winnipeg must be 
paid a minimum of 30 cents an hour for every 
hour in excess of 48 in a week. In Ontario 
where hours are frequently less than the legal 
maximum. for women and young persons, most 
orders under the minimum wage laws fix mini-- 
mum rates for a specified number of hours in 
a week and require female workers and males 
replacing females to be paid at proportionate 
rates for hours in excess of the specified num- 
ber or in excess of the normal hours of work 
in any establishment where they are less than 
the specified number. The hours specified, 48, 
50 and 54, vary with the size of the place. In 
the textile industry higher rates must be paid 
to both men and women for the first two hours 
of overtime and one and one-half times the 
regular rate for other overtime. In Quebec 
unless the Fair Wage Board grants exemption 
from the overtime regulation, in industrial 
establishments in cities and towns running 
normally 48, 54 or 60 hours a week both male 
and female workers must be paid one and one- 
half times the regular rate if they are em- 
ployed beyond these normal hours or beyond 
10 hours in a day when normal weekly hours 
are not exceeded or beyond 12 hours a day 
in any case. The overtime rate does not 
apply, however, to workmen earning $30 a 
week or more on the Island of Montreal or 
within five miles, $25 in cities and towns of 
2,000 or more or $20 in other towns or to 
workmen given a certain number of holidays 
in lieu of overtime pay or under certain other 
conditions. 

As regards shops, hours of work are limited 
by statute only in Alberta and British Colum- 
bia for all classes of workers but in Manitoba 
under a minimum wage order there is a basic 
48-hour week and persons employed for longer 
hours in the week or for more than nine 
hours in a day or 103 hours on Saturday must 
be paid five cents an hour in addition to the 
minimum rate unless their wages are higher 
than this regulation would provide. An 
enactment of 19389 stipulates, however, that, 
except as permitted by the Manitoba Mini- 
mum Wage Board, no woman and no boy 
under 17 may be employed in a shop for 
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more than eight hours a day or 48 a week. 
In Ontario there is a maximum 10-hour day 
and 60-hour week for women and for boys 
under 16 and in Quebec the same maximum 
per week for women and boys under 18 in 
towns of 10,000 or more is fixed by the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Establishments Acts 
but appears to be superseded in all cities 
and towns by an order of the Fair Wage Board 
limiting hours for these classes to 55 a week 
unless a permit for longer hours is granted 
in accordance with the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act. Except in Al- 
berta and Ontario provision is made for a 
limited amount of overtime. In Nova Scotia 
the Children’s Protection Act prohibits the 
employment in shops of girls under 16 and 
boys under 14 for more than eight hours a 
day or more than four hours on Saturday. 


All the provinces give to municipal councils 
power to make by-laws requiring the closing 
of shops at a specified hour on any or every 
day of the week and providing for a weekly 
half-holiday. Such by-laws must be passed if 
a sufficient proportion of the local shop- 
keepers petition for them and in all prov- 
inces the municipal council has power to make 
an early-closing by-law on its own initiative. 

Bake-shops in Alberta and British Columbia 
are within the Hours of Work Acts. In 
British Columbia drivers delivering bakery 
products may be employed 54 hours a week. 
In Ontario there is a maximum 56-hour week 
for adult male workers in bake-shops. In 
Quebec binding agreements under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Act fix maximum 
hours in the baking industry in several cities. 

In barber shops and beauty parlours hours 
of work are limited only in some provinces. 
Barber shops are within the Alberta and 
British Columbia Hours of Work Acts while 
beauty parlours are affected in Alberta by 
the Hours of Work Act and in British Colum- 
bia by an order under the Female Minimum 
Wage Act limiting hours to nine a day and 
44 a week. In Manitoba a minimum wage 
order fixes maximum hours for females and 
for boys under 18 in beauty parlours at 10 
a day and 48 a week except with a permit 
from the Bureau of Labour. Barber shops 
in certain cities are governed by orders in 
council under the Industrial Standards Acts 
and in Quebec under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act. In the latter province, 
hours of labour in beauty parlours on the 
Island of Montreal are restricted to 55 a 
week. 

Hours of work in hotels and restaurants are 
limited in Alberta and British Columbia by 
the Hours of Work Acts. In British Colum- 
bia hotel clerks and persons employed in 
public dining rooms and the service connected 


therewith have an eight-hour day and 48- 
hour week but females employed in hotels 
and in restaurants or any place where food is 
served or prepared may be employed for 10 
hours in a day and 52 in a week in emergencies 
if paid at overtime rates. In resort hotels, 
however, the maximum work-week for women 
and girls is 54 hours, the hours in excess of 48 
to be paid for at the rate of time and a half. 
In Manitoba women and boys under 18 may 
not be employed in hotels or restaurants more 
than 10 hours a day or 48 a week. Cooks, 
male or female, and men over 18 may be 
employed longer, however, but in hotels of 
100 rooms or more they may not be required 
to work more than 54 hours in a week. In 
Ontario women and boys under 16 may not 
be employed in restaurants more than 10 
hours in a day or 60 in a week. In Quebec, 
under an order of the Fair Wage Board, in 
hotels and restaurants in cities and towns 
hours of work are limited to 55 a week in the 
case of women and boys under 18 and to 72 
in the case of men. In Alberta, Manitoba, 
Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan there is 
provision for a weekly rest-day for most 
classes of workers in hotels and restaurants 
but in all except Alberta, it applies only to 
cities or in Quebec to cities and towns. 


Road transport is within the scope of the 
Hours of Work Act in British Columbia where 
persons employed in the transport of goods 
have an eight-hour day and 48-hour week but 
these limits may be exceeded up to 10 a day 
and 54 a week. The maximum weekly hours 
for taxicab drivers are 54 and except in Victoria 
and suburbs the maximum hours per day are 
nine. In Victoria drivers of taxicabs may be 
employed for 10 hours within the 11 hours 
immediately following reporting for work. In 
Alberta no regulations under the Hours of 
Work Act have yet been made for road 
transport except for passenger vehicles in 
Edmonton where maximum hours for drivers 
are 12 from the time of starting work on six 
days a week with a rest period of one hour 
each day. Similar regulations apply to taxi 
drivers in Calgary under the Industrial Stan- 
dards Act but in Banff during the summer 
season there may be a 12-hour day and seven- 
day week for taxi and bus drivers. Through- 
out the province a regulation of the Highway 
Traffic Board limits hours spent in driving 
goods or passenger vehicles to nine in 24 
except in an emergency but under special 
circumstances a maximum of 10 hours in two 
periods of five hours each separated by a 45- 
minute rest period may be permitted. 


In Manitoba no person may be employed in 
driving a goods or passenger vehicle for more 
than nine hours or in any capacity for more 
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than 12 hours in any 24 or on duty on more 
than six days in a week except in case of a 
break-down of the vehicle. ‘Taxicab drivers 
in Winnipeg, however, may be on duty as 
drivers or in other capacities for a maximum 
of 12 hours a day on six days a week. In New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Ontario drivers 
of transport vehicles may not be employed 
more than 10 hours out of 16 consecutive 
hours in New Brunswick and out of 24 in 
Nova Scotia and Ontario. In New Brunswick 
the 10 hours covers only work as driver of 
any transport vehicle but in Nova Scotia it 
applies to work in any capacity in connection 
with a vehicle transporting passengers or pas- 
sengers and freight. In both provinces some 
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vehicles are exempt. In Ontario the limits 
apply to both passenger and goods transport 
but the stipulation for passenger transport is 
limited to the hours spent in driving or oper- 
ating the vehicle. For truck drivers work in 
any capacity is prohibited for more than 10 
hours. ‘Taxicab drivers in Toronto have a 
maximum 1l-hour day and 66-hour week. 

In Quebec, except in an emergency when an 
overtime rate of $2 an hour must be paid, no 
person may be permitted to drive a motor 
transport. vehicle for more than 12 consecu- 
tive hours without taking a rest period in 
addition to the time for meals, and no bus 
driver may drive more than 250 miles in 24 
hours. 


ANNUAL CENSUS OF MANUFACTURING AND CERTAIN OTHER 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1937 


Statistics Respecting Employees, Wages, Htc. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually 

by mail an industrial census covering statis- 
tics of fisheries, mines, railways, etc., and 
general manufacturing in Canada. Preliminary 
figures for all manufacturing industries for the 
year 1937 have been issued and the accom- 
panying tables give the figures in some detail. 


The first table contains summary figures for 
all the manufacturing industries for 1930, 1933, 
and from 1935 to 1937, showing the number 
of establishments, capital invested, the number 
of employees on salaries and wages together 
with the amount of such salaries and wages, 
the cost of materials entering into manufac- 
tures and the value of the finished products. 
The figures for 1937 show a continuation of 
the improvement which began in most cases 
in 1934 following declines from 1930. The 
cost of materials used in manufacturing in 
1937 was 23-6 per cent higher than in 1936. 
This was due partly to increases in the cost 
of raw materials, as prices were rising until 
July, 1937, when they again began to decline. 
The number of employees on salaries, in- 
creased 10-9 per cent from 1936 to 1937 while 
the number of wage earners increased 11-2 
per cent. The increase in the total amount 
of wages paid in 1937 as compared to 1936, 
was 19-8 per cent. ‘There have been increases 


in the wage rates, and an increase in the time 
worked per man. 


The second table shows the number of em- 
ployees on salaries and on wages with salaries 
and wages paid as well as the number of 
establishments, for 1937, by provinces and by 
groups of industries and for each of the im- 
portant industries in each group. 


The third table gives the figures as to the 
number of employees and salaries and wages 
paid in other industries for which figures are 
collected annually. It will be noted that 
during 1937, all industries with the exception 
of fishing, showed increases in the number of 
those employed when compared to the previous 
year. The aggregate amount of salaries and 
wages in each industry for which this informa- 
tion is available has increased. 


Statistics for 1986, comparable to those con- 
tained in the present article, appeared in the 
LaBour GAZETTE, May, 1938, pp. 524-527. Figures 
from the Decennial Census of 1931, Bulletin 
XXXII, showing numbers of gainfully em- 
ployed persons in all industries were given in 
the Lasour Gazerts, August, 1933, pp. 819-821, 
also figures from Bulletin XX XIII, as to num- 
bers of wage earners, weeks employed and 
average earings, were given in the LasBour 
GazettE, November, 1933, pp. 1094-1095. 
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TABLE 1—MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, 
1930, 1983 AND 1935 TO 1937 

Change 

Items 1930(2) 1933 1935 1936 1937 Sei ay 

over 1936 

Establishments) 42 .).... Je. ak 0 No. 22,618 23, 780 24,034 24, 202 24, 834 + 2-6 
Gapital invested .0....0. ees eouds $ | 4,041,030,475| 3,279, 259,838) 3,216,403,127| 3,271, 263,531) 3,465, 227, 831 + 5-9 
Employees on salary............. No. 84,711 86,636 97,930 104,417 115, 827 + 10-9 
Salaries 2. seed asc eae ae $ 169, 992,216 139,317,946 160, 455,080 173, 198,057 195,983,475 + 13-2 
IAVOTHSE BAIAL VE) hiss eds coe $ , 007 1,608 1,638 1,659 1,692 + 2-0 
Employees on wages............-. No. 529, 985 382,022 458,734 489,942 544,624 + 11-2 
Wacest i Reni. . .. 5 keherae carga $ 527,563,162} 296,929,878) 399,012,697} 438,873,377] 525,743,562 + 19-8 
AW CTAGCIWAGOID ois... ds. site bae nels $ 995 777 870 896 965 + 7-7 
@ostiol material sic .4. ies soon $ 1,522, 737, 125 967,788,628] 1,419,146,217| 1,624,213,996| 2,006, 926,787 + 23-6 
Value of production. ......0.0....3 $ | 3,280, 236,603] 1,954,075,785| 2,653,911,209] 3,002,403,814) 3,623,159,500} -+ 20-7 
Value added by manufacture..... $ VO 22h tok, Leo 919,671,181] 1,153,485,104] 1,289,592,672] 1,506,624, 867 + 16:8 





(1)A change in the method of computing the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930 increased the number some- 
what over that which the method otherwise used would have given. In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 was 


re-adopted. 


TABLE II.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1937 








Number 
of estab- 
lishments 


Male 


Female 


(a) PROVINCES 
CANADA 


(b) INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
CANADA—Total 


Wood and Paper Products 
Tron and Its Products 


Miscellaneous Industries 


(c) INDUSTRIAL SuB-GROUPS 
Vegetable Products.................. 


Aerated and mineral waters 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc 


Foods, miscellaneous................ 
Fruit and vegetable preparations.... 
Rubber goods, including rubber footwear 
PULA Fenneries,. as << deur hes itae se 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes...... 
Tobacco processing and packing..... 
Animal products.................... 
Boots and shoes, leather............ 
Bucter'and Cheeses... nse aah es 
Fish curing and packing............. 
PITS OOS Men aetats Gan nian so baaee tn eet 
Gloves and mittens, leather......... 
Ibeatheritanneries. Veo ee o> eee 
Miscellaneous leather goods......... 
Slaughtering and meat packing...... 
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Pe ey 
Pisi@ She a 606 «© Side) che & 0 vile, «is Sie! wie a we 0 @ fel pies 
20) 8) 4) 5.) ©) e)-S Uwe) eRe 0) 2 mleein a lelale «10s sis shee 
SP 


Vegetable: Products ioscan. ee tee ck 
Animalproducts.o.. 4iaus ten oon eee 


ary 
Phas a aCe rey 
ee 
i cd 
oo wile 26 «lb ee 


Chemicals and Chemical Products............... 


see 


Bread and other bakery products... 
IBEW OLIOS Vier eco So rhe Homers ots 
Coffee, tea and spices............... 
Distilleries: hs est eemai sae 


Phe ets, s/s, ve tetale 


er 


tee eee wees 


Oks eee mC Cites 


ee ar 


ee) 


S 8 e 8s, wets e a..6 


ey 








91,092 
219 


1,849 
1, 668 
29,574 
44,713 
3, 629 
1,627 
2,455 
5,358 


91,092 
15,593 
11,592 
9, 830 
23,205 
13,593 
6,540 
3,509 
5, 435 
1,795 


15,593 
1 


Salaried Employees 


Salaries 


$ 


24,735] 195,983,475 
45 211,951 


428 
428 

6, 874 
14, 330 
879 
273 
463 
1,015 


24,735 


135 
366 


3, 187,215 
3,245, 800 
59,072, 673 
104, 676, 703 


4,445,935 
11,352, 819 


195, 983, 475 
31, 157,950 
18, 672, 367 
24,459,516 
46, 350, 850 
32,751,724 
16, 795, 76S 

7, 824, 906 
13, 803, 106 
4,167, 287 


31,157,950 
1,675, 624 
4,609, 104 
3, 208, 837 
3,224, 327 
1,570, 472 
1,065, 689 
2,295, 245 
1,156, 110 
1,811,904 
3,449, 685 
1,181,584 
3,596, 195 

303, 064 

18, 672, 367 
2, 842, 222 
5, 296, 892 

722,651 
1,322,194 
320, 119 
946, 872 
842, 342 
5,344, 875 


Male 


427, 285 
555 


8,510 
32,993 


427, 285 


Wage earners 


Female 


ed 





117, 339 
243 


22,201 


3,228 


Wages 
$ 


525, 743, 562 
395,596 
13,540, 123 
11,317,510 
157, 898, 534 
268,341,345 
19,903, 824 
4,262,929 
9,457,127 
40, 626,574 


525, 743, 562 
63,474,951 
46,143,994 
80,596,535 

118, 947, 635 

130, 509, 406 
40,926,959 
22, 565, 052 
14, 809, 613 

7, 769,417 


63,474, 951 


10, 184, 420 
10, 402, 193 


11,740, 133 
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TABLE II—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1937—Concluded 
Number Salaried Employees Wage earners 
— of estab- 
lishments} Male | Female Salaries Male | Female Wages 
$ $ 

Textiles and Textile Products.................. 1,941) 9,830 4,216} 24,459,516) 49,600 58,031} 80,596,535 
Carpets, mats and Tugs... 02. eases net pene alee 21 148 49 429, 812 753 420 964, 790 
@lothing, factory, menis.)35 20. vac scwiene Nees ee 198} 1,592 467} 2,994,446} 5,301 4,816} 9,140,997 
@lothine; factory, women's..24+ 0s. een 593} 2,043 984) 4,816,453) 4,698 12,256} 12,110,018 
Clothing, contractors, men’s and women’s...... 129 215 25 298, 807 876 1,269 1,430, 552 
Cordage, rope and twine...............02.-508. 10 88 26 243,495 656 260 888,940 
GoOrsets 2) esate aes Ck a kn Bains 6 eae 23 171 215 594, 718 154 1,144 733,301 
Cottontyarmand Cloth, we eecscieee ve entree 36 495 171 1,383,263] 11,958 6,536} 14,967,693 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles................. 26 131 36 341,120 748 156 678, 271 
Burnishing ‘goods,'men's. 25... Bis. 22s. es eee 195 864 422 2,242, 845 1,383 7,404 4,930, 469 
Lats an di CAPS att ots free cetera Ae aelet ote 171 588 222} 1,854,703) 1,837 2,000; 3,062,014 
Hosiery.and knitted goods...........-- esse 171 1172 667} 38,265,006] 6,984 11,427} 12,963,807 
Miscellaneous textiles, n.e@.8...........-.02eeeee- 14 338 77 977,965 976 221 1,107,565 
Sillcandcartiticial.eil Ke. jeer eh rteeeeiedetaeeees 29 678 344, 2,016,630) 5,579 3, 645 7,082, 807 
Woollen iGlothi cnc eisai isicts ae ts eee 57 377 131 1,064,367); 3,589 2,401} 4,505,858 
Woollen:so00ds,nessinne..caes sce seule = areata 30 114 32 407, 937 989 308} 1,185,500 
Woollentyanntnccmentai secre cute eae 34 192 119 602, 809 1,306 1,349 1, 827, 726 
Wood and Paper Products...................66. 8,497) 28,205 5,293} 46,350,850) 108,551 10,205} 118,947, 635 
IBOXEes aNd basse MAper: seem susieieras ais sisfe'ele er oraterete 147 823 268] 2,383,772) 3,06 2,4841 4,384,199 
Boxes; wOOd Ghee eons sar et oda ee occas 142 333 48 655, 785 3,037 257) 2,211,526 
Engraving, stereotyping, and electrotyping..... 105 559 152 1, 427, 204 1,554 392 2,841,060 
HUT RICUEO ree ee ee Fee Aerts ae ein, | eee 435} 1,289 297| 2,260,928] 8,859 359} 7,221,018 
Bithosraphing: cece cess cucu eee ee 41 407 177; =-1,3831,814) 1,457 585] 2,385,098 
Miscellaneous paper products................... 129 639 262 1,708,510} 1,593 951} 2,392,769 
Miscellaneous wooden products............--+-- 120 221 53 412, 730 1,116 108 926,957 
Planing mills, sash and door factories.......... 669 1, 287 207; 1,953,933} 6,849 26} 5,426,703 
Printing and bookbinding.....:..............-- 1,238} 2,966 Wool OLO1S, 2971 erate 2,516; 9,576,543 
Printing and publishing. aa cee ee coe 779| 6,274 2,000} 12,397,079} 8,314 1,246} 12,792,297 
Pulprand: paperencss secs aeities see cera et re 98| 3,475 569} 9,561,449} 28,626 535] 39,196,346 
AWTS ee ce eR sa eee Metre acter Serene Mien 3,836} 3,394 223} 3,416,279) 30,129 171} 23,757,593 
WOO GETING 4 eaironts trae arcs oe eT leet 41 86 13 135,005 875 40 572,810 
Iron and its Products.....................0005- 1,345} 138,593 3,482} 32,751,724] 106,346 3,727] 130,509, 406 
Agricultural implements......................- 37 701 216 1,538,918} 5,466 63} 5,811,125 
FANILOMOD Less ted sink ea ianreaee ae ee hice 15} 1,650 519} 4,626,793] 12,442 335] 17,512,198 
AULGMODIIG SUDDLICS 0.02. < tess 5 tence ee cee. neers 88 763 263 1,913,557| 6,622 768 8,444,541 
Boilers, tanks and engines...................0+- 54 487 117 1,077, 873 2,331 1 2,616,520 
Bridge and structural steel..................... 19 766 96 1, 780, 214 2 DOOl a oaeetee 3, 224, 242 
Castings and 10reimessacctsse ste oe tee ee eae 231 1,196 312 2,768,908} 10,524 132] 11,565,015 
Mardware and tools: fae cece oe ce ere 148 620 2541 1,694,012} 4,838 799; 5,545,611 
Heating and cooking apparatus................. 68 651 190 1, 462,501 4,357 41 4,398, 122 
Tron and steel products, n.e.8............2.+008- 104 292 55 544,972 944 21 924,012 
IM ACHINEr Vira rir tc per ates wee Ree eer 2141 2,006 5881 4,611,155) 9,760 284) 11,448, 237 
Primary iron and steel.......5)..--s-+e.ece+0- 55 870 214 2,643,902] 12,927 43} 17,282,596 
Railway.r ollinsistocktsnncea ele eee hee 37 1357 81 3,104,117} 20,027 31) 26,083,040 
Sheet metal proguctsie4s-4- sce eee eee 148} 81,235 348} 2,688,202} 6,072 844) 6,830,123 
Shipbuilding’and repairs) -a.-. cee eee een: 40 377 42 814,714} 3,078 5| 38,597,196 
Wireand wie 2000S) tees os see nies bee 75 475 162 1,240,315 3,586 313} 4,291,576 
Non-ferrous Metal Products................... 526] 6,540 2,171} 16,795,769| 30,551 5,352] 40,926,959 
Aluminium products; 1. cee. 7 seer eer cactere 18 138 55 835, 984 1,02 130 1,199,128 
Brass and copper products...........2.:.---00+- 125 821 198 1,896,008} 3,781 294; 4,414,376 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 191} 4,038 1,449} 10,139,101} 12,260 8,959} 16,152,335 
Jewellery and silverware................ceeeee- 121 425 207; 1,187,041) 2,025 659} 2,614,189 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining........ 14 862 141 2 Olove49| 10; 00Ul nee a. 15,415, 098 
Wihitermetalialloys. saves. Wee mee 38 177 86 445, 282 711 248 914,934 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................ 823} =, 509 784| 7,824,906} 18,938 606} 22,565,052 
Abrasive DROGUCESs: conan ewe cei oe clieer tie 16 186 - 59 575,319 1,048 1 1,420, 270 
Cement and cement products................2+- 118 246 23 427,725 1,648 6 1, 749, 743 
Clay productsta: oes eee nace pee nee 162 326 68 713,492} 2,917 194] 2,647,213 
Coke and eas products... se sch eee cele 33 836 253] 1,690,746] 2,936 2} 4,018, 823 
Glassproductsr taste eegce ee oe tice ee tee eee 77 365 120 47,463 2,981 333 3,441, 568 
Petroleum products 20.2 once eee eee 57 810 129 2,156,901 4,189 9 6,089,942 
Stone, monumental and ornamental............ 229 350 38 544,912 764 7 807, 654 
Chemicals and Chemical Products............. 754) 5,435 2,033} 138,803,106) 11,272 3,228] 14,809,613 
Acids: alkaliesiand salisn:...aceureeeen eco neree 21 603 1141 1,467,125) 2,634 8! 3,426, 293 
MErurlizersieee. cain cakes ees Meee Cee ere aac 20 213 64 492, 874 745 1 954,751 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 174 1,135 660 3,189,081 1,136 1,365 2,122, 039 
Miscellaneous chemical products..............- 137 763 247 1,923,336 2,237 787; 2,792,232 
Paints, pigments and varnishes................. 82 1,107 305 2,796, 450 1,742 170} 2,030,749 
Soaps and washing compounds................. 101 704 161 1,411, 718 1,162 257 1,424, 490 
Miscellaneous Industries....................... 645} 1,795 636} 4,167,287] 6,962 2,306] 7,769,417 
Brooms, brushes and Mops..........+e2eeeeeee- 84 247 86 518, 298 914 225 820, 692 
Mattressestand springs’... . 5. strstr tela: 72 309 95 786,899} 1,787 290} 1,894,031 
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TABLE III.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 
IN CANADA, 1930-1931 AND 1933-1937 





Industries 1930 1931 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Fishing: 
ai ay of employees............ 63, 836 61, 832 65, 506 68, 634 68,557 71,935 69, 967 
nin 

Number of employees............ 89, 200 72,809 63, 334 73,505 80, 256 90,999 105,414 

Wages and salaries........... $ 113,975,332) 91,969,299} 70,031,805} 88,126,186} 100,080,559} 116,766,222) 144,292,384 
*Metalliferous mining: 

Number of employees............ 30, 623 25,434 25,443 34,143 38, 603 46,455 55,046 

Wages and salaries........... $ 48,851,303} 41,829,288] 37,937,871) 50,818,448) 59,528,350) 72,016,670! 90,798,501 
Coal mining: 

Number of employees............ 29,172 27,860 DON TD 25,961 26,198 26,918 27, 202 

Wages and salaries........... $ 36,442,361] 28,802,428} 22,378,736) 25,662,591] 26,595,344) 28,873,135) 31,641,679 
*Other mining: 

Number of employees............ 29, 405 19,515 12,516 13, 401 15,455 17,626 23,166 

Wages and salaries........... $ 28,681,668} 21,337,583 9,715,198} 11,645,147} 13,956,865} 15,876,417) 21,852,204 
Manufacturing (a) 

Number of employees............ 626,581 540,412 479,186 530,188 567,416 594,359 660,452 

Wages and salaries........... $ | 708,805,323] 598,288,605) 444,130,213) 511,765,144} 567,806,911) 612,071,434] 721, 627,037 
Electric light and Dene i 

Number of employees... ee 17,858 17,014 14,717 14,974 15,458 16,087 17,018 

Wages and salaries........... $ 27,287,443] 26,306,956] 21,481,877] 21,829,491) 22,519,993) 28,367,091) 25,623,767 
Steam railways: (b) 

Number of employees............ 174,485 154, 569 121,923 127,326 127,526 132,781 133,467 

Wages and salaries........... $ | 268,347,374! 229,499,505) 158,326,445) 163,336,635] 172,956,218} 182,638,365) 193,355,584 
Street and electric railways: 

Number of employees............ 18,340 T7135 14,883 14,544 14,381 14,280 14,347 

Wages and salaries........... $ 26,954,994] 24,647,391] 18,692,236] 18,546,749] 18,649,517) 18,958,832] 19,778,118 
Telegraphs: (c) 

Number ofemployees............ geo! 6, 637 5, 263 5,624 5, 903 6, 064 6,401 

Wages and salaries........... $ 8,674,453] 7,875,058] 5,870,433)  6,431,647| 7,030,830} 7,360,193} 8,075,838 
Telephones: 

Number of employees............ 26,575 23, 825 18,796 17,291 17,414 Laer 18,413 
. Wages ane salariesmay. actecate $ 32,085,948] 28,493,252) 21,276,406) 21,167,834] 22,283,362] 23,365,977] 25,579,850 

Xpress: 

Number of employees............ 4,996 4,616 3,998 4,043 4,126 4,293 4,611 

Wages and salaries........... $ 8,132,525 7,375,492| 5,759,047) 5,621,807 6,071,962} 6,313,911 6,816, C27 


(a) See note (1), Table I. 

(b) Including about half of the express employees which are also shown under Express below. 

(c) Not including operators paid on commission. 

(d) Full time employees only. 

*The figures for mining, etc., include non-ferrous smelting and refining, clay products, cement, lime and stone (monumental 
and ornamental) which are shown as sub-groups under manufacturing. 


WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON FARMS IN CANADA, 1929, 1933, 
AND 1936 TO 1938 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics secures 
each year from its agricultural corre- 


from the issue of the Bulletin for February, 
1939, and from previous issues. 


spondents throughout Canada information as 
to the wages of employees on farms in Can- 
ada during the year just ended. The figures 
so secured are published in the Monthly Bulle- 
tin of Agricultural Statistics for the February 
of the following year. Tables of these figures 
have appeared in the reports on Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada issued as sup- 
plements to the Lasour Gazerrr for January, 
1925 to 1938, inclusive, and March, 1939, the 
first of these giving figures back to 1914. The 
accompanying table includes figures taken 
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The figures are for the years 1929 when 
farm wages in Canada were around the gen- 
eral level from 1921 to 1929, for 1983 when 
these wages were down to about the lowest 
point since 1914, and the last three years. 
These figures reveal that wages of employees 
on farms in Canada fell approximately fifty 
per cent from 1929 to 1933 and thereafter have 
tended to increase gradually. From 1937 to 
1938 there was a slight increase for Canada as 
a whole, due to the increases that occurred in, 
the western provinces, as there were decreases 
in most of the eastern provinces. 
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AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM Hep IN CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY Crop CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DOMINION BUREAU OF 











StaTISTICS 
Males per month in Females per month in Males Females 
summer season summer season per year per year 
rovinces pa Sal SEES TTT i | ee An ee a ei ee atte onl fad 
: Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages | Board | and | Wages} Board | and | Wages} Board} and Wages | Board | and 
oard Board Boar Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ganadat:.. 5% 
40 23 63 23 20 43 373 254 627 242 223 465 
17 15 32 10 12 22 161 161 322 112 134 246 
21 16 34 11 13 24 206 168 374 126 135 261 
23 17 40 12 13 25 224 176 400 134 138 7269s 
24 ly 41 12 13 25 230 175 405 135 140 275 
Prince Edward 
Island.....<. 
34 18 52 19 13 32 ByVal 207 534 196 159 355 
18 12 30 11 10 21 178 141 319 116 121 237 
18 13 31 11 11 22 190 161 351 126 136 262 
21 15 36 11 13 24 206 168 374 125 127 252 
20 13 3 10 ll 21 205 159 364 130 130 260 
va Scotia... 
He 38 19 57 19 15 34 383 222 605 212 179 391 
20 14 34 12 11 23 208 157 365 129 119 248 
22 15 37 12 11 23 245 170 415 136 124 260 
25 15 40 12 11 23 262 173 435 145 127 272 
25 16 41 11 12 23 269 170 439 145 132 277 
New Brunswick 
1 40 20 60 18 15 33 375 214 589 198 169 367 
18 13 31 10 10 20 185 151 336 107 120 227 
25 15 40 11 11 22 257 141 398 117 101 218 
28 16 44 12 12 24 295 147 442 133 115 248 
26 15 41 12 11 23 280 152 432 128 119 247 
Quebec... os. 
41 20 61 19 14 33 369 208 577 191 151 342 
17 Mg 28 9 9 18 152 113 265 94 93 187 
19 13 32 10 10 20 196 136 Bon 106 100 206 
25 15 40 12 11 23 226 150 376 121 111 Za2 
24 14 38 11 11 22 247 151 398 122 113 235 
Ontario........ 
35 Hope OG 22 19 41 341 254 595 242 212 454 
17 15 32 12 13 25 159 166 325 123 141 264 
21 16 37 13 14 27 211 177 388 147 148 295 
25 18 43 14 15 29 235 186 421 158 154 312 
24 18 42 15 15 30 228 183 411 152 151 303 
Manitoba...... 
38 23 61 21 19 40 352 256 608 222 216 438 
15 14 29 8 12 20 143 164 307 89 140 229 
19 15 34 9 13 22 178 158 336 103 132 235 
21 16 37 10 13 23 202 165 367 113 136 249 
23 16 39 11 13 24 207 166 BYR} 116 136 252 
Saskatchewan. . 
44 25 69 24 22 46 398 287 685 256 240 496 
16 15 31 8 12 20 144 161 305 85 137 222 
19 16 35 9 13 22 188 158 346 105 133 238 
19 16 35 10 13 23 184 160 344 106 127 233 
22 15 37 10 13 23 203 160 363 113 134 247 
Alberta........ 
43 25 68 25 PA 46 404 274 678 253 232 485 
19 15 34 10 13 23 170 174 344 109 152 261 
22 16 38 11 14 25 206 172 378 125 146 271 
23 17 40 12 15 27 221 180 401 131 151 282 
25 18 43 12 15 27 237 181 418 137 152 289 
Br. Columbia.. 
1 49 27 76 28 23 51 482 310 792 291 271 562 
23 19 42 14 15 29 234 212 446 152 180 332 
25 21 46 15 17 32 265 229 494 166 192 358 
28 21 49 17 18 35 279 234 513 170 193 363 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA, MANITOBA, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA AND SASKATCHEWAN, 1938 


Annual Reports of Provincial Boards 


HE annual reports of the Workmen’s Com- 

pensation Boards of Alberta, Manitoba, 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Saskatche- 
wan have recently been received. 


Alberta 


According to the twenty-first annual report 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta, there were 13,377 accidents during 
1938 compared with 13,177 in 1937. Of this 
total 51 were fatal, 112 involved permanent 
disablement and 13,214 temporary disability. 

During 1938 assessments collected by the 
Board amounted to $1,118,470.35, while com- 
pensation paid totalled $468,626.82 and pay- 
ments from the pension fund $484,008.54. Con- 
tributions on account of medical aid amounted 
to $374,024.41 while $317,807.65 was paid out 
for such services. The consolidated statement 
of receipts and expenditures given in the report 
shows receipts in excess of disbursements 
amounting to $75,385.45. 

The cost of administration, including the 
cost chargeable to the Electrical Protection 
Act, mine rescue work and returned super- 
annuation was $112,118.97. 

Statistics for the year under review are sum- 
marized in the report as follows: 

Number of employers within the scope of 
the Act as at December 31, 1938, 5,272; num- 
ber of accidents reported during the year 1938, 
13,377; number of accidents and claims not 
finally disposed of as at December 31, 1937, 
1,577; number of claims disposed of by award 
of pension or payments of compensation, 6,367; 
number of claims disposed of by payment only 
of account for medical aid, 5,510; number of 
accidents disposed of for which no applica- 
tion for compensation was received, 158; num- 
ber of accidents disposed of om which no com- 
pensation was due, 1,879; number of claims 
on which further payments have to be made, 
720; number of accidents awaiting further re- 
ports and on which no payments have been 
made, 320. 

Of the 13,377 accidents occurring during 1938 
fifty-one were reported fatal; 112 involved 
permanent disability and 13,214 temporary 
disability. “Handling objects’ was the most 
frequent cause of accidents followed by 
“falling objects or bodies”. The time loss in 
non-fatal claims totalled 202,669 days. The 
average time loss in permanent disability cases 
was 121.54 days and in temporary disability 
cases 24.78 days. The average age of injured 
workmen was 35:62 years. 


The report also contains references to the 
work carried on by the Mine Rescue and 
First Aid Department at various centres in- 
cluding the number of men given training and 
the extent and condition of equipment in use 
at mine rescue stations. 

The annual review of the administration of 
the Electrical Protection Act is also included 
in the report, it being stated that “conditions 
in the electrical industry remained steady 
during the year.” Under the Accident Pre- 
vention Regulations of the Act 366 inspections 
and 21 investigations were made. 


Manitoba 


During the year 1938 there were 11,224 
accidents, including 48 fatalities, reported to 
the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board 
compared with 10,867 accidents with 28 fatal- 
ities during 1937. 

Details showing the accidents as reported 
by the various groups for the last two years 
are as follows: 








Group 1937 1938 
Steam Railways, «. .dc:.. os 1,248 1,149 
Province of Manitoba ...... 436 482 
CIEY LOEW IND IDES vcs 5 claus cant 407 361 
General Body of Employers: 8,125 8,590 
Winnipeg Electric Company 261 225 
Dominion Government ..... 390 417 

10,867 11,224 


The report also gives final returns for 1937 
which show that 10,890 accidents were reported 
to the Board as having occurred during the 
year. Of these accidents 84 per cent entailed 
the payment of compensation, either for 
medical aid only or for compensation for time 
loss and medical aid, while-in 16 per cent of 
cases no expense was involved. 

On December 31, 1938, the Board had on its 
books as in receipt of pension, 515 dependents 
of workmen killed in industry during the 
period March 1, 1917, to December 31, 1938. 

The total actual payroll of all classes of 
employees in 1937 was $65,801,138.19. Of this 
total, the returns for the largest group, known 
as the general body of employers, showed a 
payroll of $36,911,764.00, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and Canadian National 
Railways forming the two next largest groups 
with payrolls of $7,203,167.52 and $6,849,011.12 
respectively. In 1938 the actual cash dis- 
bursed by the Board amounted to $992,628.12 
as compared with $953,856.52 disbursed during 
1937. 
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The report also shows that the value of 
Board Orders passed during 1938 for payment 
of compensation, including orders respecting 
Dominion Government employees and amounts 
transferred to General Unclassified Reserve to 
provide for the future payments in fatal and 
permanent disability cases was $885,772.97 
compared with $860,989.21 for the year 1937. 


The current report also contains a statistical. 


analysis of the compensable accidents which 
occurred during 1937, showing the number of 
accidents by classes; nature of disability; time 
loss; average age and average wage; causes of 
accidents; month of occurrence; week of 
termination of temporary disability; nature of 
injuries; temporary disability cases; permanent 
disability cases; death cases; sex, marital con- 
dition of claimants; nativity of claimants; 
industries in which permanent disability cases 
occurred; and industries in which fatal 
accidents occurred. 


New Brunswick 


The twentieth annual report of the New 
Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board 
reviews the administration of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act during the calendar year 
1938. 

According to the report the estimated income 
of the Board shown in the provisional state- 
ment for the year 1937 was $832,068.13, while 
the actual income amounted to $911,959.38, an 
increase of $79,891.25 between the provisional 
and actual income. The estimated expenditure 
shown in the statement for 1937 was $777,- 
942.27 whereas the actual expenditure 
amounted to $777,233.01, or a decrease of 
$709.26 between provisional and actual ex- 
penditure, thereby showing an increase between 
the provisional and actual surplus of $80,600.51. 
The amounts written off to adjustments and 
bad debts are shown as $13,747.47, it being 
found necessary by the Board to write off the 
amount of $1,269.17 as bad debts mainly on 
account of debtors having left the province or 
made assignments and received their discharge 
in bankruptcy. The balance of $12,478.30 was 
written off to adjustments, auditors for the 
Board having found that employers had made 
mistakes in submitting their actual payroll 
returns. 

The total income for the year 1988 is 
estimated in the report at $802,219.87 and the 
expenditure at $585,180.22, leaving an es- 
timated credit balance of $217,039.65. Adding 
this to the credit balance of $59,778.04 carried 
forward from 1937, an estimated surplus of 
$276,817.69 remains. 

Complete accident statistics for 1937 are 
contained in the report, 11,521 accidents being 
recorded for the year. Of the total number 
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of accidents, 22 were fatal, 332 resulted in 
permanent partial disability, 7,863 in temporary 
total disability, and 3,304 required medical 
aid only. The compensation cost of accidents 
in 19387 was $707,094.89. 

The causes of accidents in 1937 were 
classified as follows: prime movers, 279; 
working machines, 630; hoisting apparatus, 
284; dangerous substances, 281; stepping on or 
striking against objects, 1,239; falling objects, 
2,066; handling objects, 1,559; tools, 2,376; 
runaways and animals, 118; moving trains and 
vehicles, etc., 472; fall of person, 2,028; all 
other causes, 1,307. 


Factory Inspection—The annual report of 
the Factory Inspector is included in the report 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Referring to accident prevention the Factory 
Inspector states: 


“During the past year I have made a careful 
study of factory and mill conditions in an 
endeavour to find out what causes so many 
minor accidents and if these could have been 
avolded. I am firmly convinced that at least 
50 per cent of all minor accidents could have 
been avoided. 

“When a serious, or major accident occurs, 
an investigation immediately follows, to find 
the cause of the accident and how to prevent 
its recurrence. When a minor accident happens 
the cause is generally so simple that it passes 
unheeded, yet thousands of dollars are spent 
by the Compensation Board each year for 
these accidents. 

“First and foremost, I strongly recommend 
that all safeguards and safety equipment be 
used at all times. Employees who refuse, or 
fail to use the safeguards supplied for their 
protection, should be reported.” 

During 1938, renewal Stationary Engineers’ 
licences were issued to the number of 926, and 
140 new licences were issued, compared with 
918 renewal licences and 165 new licences 
issued in 1987. 

Nova Scotia 


The annual report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Nova Scotia for the 
calendar year 1938 records a decrease in the 
total number of accidents of all kinds re- 
ported to the Board during the year com- 
pared with the total number in 1937. The 
total number of accidents of all kinds for 1938 
was 12,022, as against 12,693 in the previous 
year, a difference of 671. 

The total cost of all accidents for 1938 
under Part 1 of the Act, as far as could be 
estimated at the time of publication of the 
report, was nearly $1,714,300.00, which amount 
is exclusive of administration expenses and 
cost of safety associations. 
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The provisional statement of income and 
expenditure for 1988 indicates that the total 
actual and estimated income for industries 
under Part 1 of the Act amounted to $1,772,- 
788.39 and the estimated expenditure for the 
same period was $1,843,691.78 showing a deficit 
for the year’s operations of $70,903.39. The 
gross surplus brought forward from prior years 
was $480,351.40 leaving a gross surplus at De- 
cember 31, 1938 of $409,448.01, less $13,000.00 
for bad and doubtful accounts, or a net surplus 
of $396,448.01. 

During 1988, an amount of $119,123.04 was 
paid on account of medical aid to all classes, 
compared with $115,608.48 expended on this 
account in 1937. The sum of $9,801.85 was 
expended on safety associations compared with 
an amount of $9,678.29 so expended in the 
previous year. Administration expenses during 
1938 increased to $119,589.62 compared with 
$113,286.83 in 1937. 

The 12,022 accidents reported to the Board 
for the year 1938 are classified as follows:— 

Fatal accidents, dependency established and 
compensation commenced, 45; fatal accidents, 
burial expenses paid, no dependents, 17; fatal 
accidents reported, pending adjustment, 1; 
fatal accidents, claim non-compensable or dis- 
allowed, 2; accidents causing permanent partial 
disability, 238; accidents causing total dis- 
ability for seven days or over, 7,861; accidents 
where medical aid only has been paid, 3,063; 
accidents pending adjustment, no payments, 
218; accidents not compensable, other than 
fatal, 577. 

During the year 7,861 workmen who were 
injured and wholly disabled for seven days and 
upwards were paid compensation. At the end 
of the year the persons receiving compensation 
for 1988 and prior years in the form of a 
monthly pension were as follows: Widows, 
660; children under 16, 707; dependent mothers, 
60; dependent fathers, 16; other dependents, 
13; workmen disabled for life (partially or 
wholly), 1,352. 

The average rate of assessment levied on 
payrolls under Part 1 of the Act since the 
commencement of the Act in 1917 has been 
$2.02 per hundred dollars of payroll. The rate 
varies from year to year, the average rate for 
1937 having been $2.65 while the average rate 
rose to $3.08 in 1938. 

The provisional statement of income and 
expenditure by classes to December 31, 1938, 
shows that mining held first position insofar 
as revenue accrued from assessments and also 
disbursements was concerned. Total income 
(actual and estimated) for the year from 
assessments in the mining industry was $909,- 
581.96, while the total expenditure for the 
industry was $1,012,268.96. Of this amount, 
$204,438.47 was for compensation paid other 


than pensions; $166,091.77 was transferred. to 
reserves for pension awards; $550,771.68 was 
for compensation estimated outstanding, the 
balance being for the industry’s proportion of 
medical aid, safety associations and adminis- 
tration expenses. 

The report contains a review of the ad- 
ministration of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act during its twenty-two years in operation. 
During that period, accidents in the industries 
within the jurisdiction of the Board number 
173,583, of which 1,765 were fatal. The amount 
actually paid to workmen and their dependents 
by way of compensation or medical aid for 
the twenty-two years amounts to $26,950,- 
513.59. The report also gives complete sta- 
tistics for 1937 dealing with accidents by 
classes, months of occurrence of compensated 
accidents, time losses, average age and wage, 
nature of industries, causes of accidents, etc. 


Saskatchewan 


The ninth annual report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Saskatchewan pub- 
lished recently, contains a provisional financial 
statement for the calendar year 1938 and a 
final statement for the year 1937. 

During 1938 the number of employers re- 
porting to the Board was 4,470 as compared 
with 4,693 in 1937, a decrease of 223. The 
amount of payroll reported during the year, 
exclusive of Dominion and Saskatchewan gov- 
ernments (which are not required to estimate 
their payrolls), totalled $30,824,315.00 as com- 
pared with $30,214,374.00 in 1937. 

In 1937, the Board collected a sum of $553,- 
123.84 from all employers while expenditures 
in that year amounted to $502,762.38 leaving 
a surplus of $50,361.46. For the year 1938 the 
estimated receipts are $478,859.38 and the total 
expenditure including an estimate for out- 
standing claims is set at $429,278.48, leaving 
an estimated surplus of $49,580.90. 

Claims reported to the Board in 1938 to- 
talled 5,190, an increase of 131 over 1937. The 
number of fatal accidents in 1938 was 18, 
which included the asphyxiation of three work- 
men at the Moose Jaw Sewage Disposal Plant 
in May, 1938. 

In 1937, the sum of $167,707.52 was paid by 
way of compensation; $184,325.15 in pension 
awards; $100,623.65 in hospital and medical 
aid, making an aggregate expenditure on these 
items of $452,656.32. 

The average assessment rate of the Board 
during 1938 was $1.59 per hundred dollars of 
payroll, the same as in 1937. Commenting on 
this point the report stated that the assess- 
ment rate is the same “despite the fact that 
quite a number of rate reductions were imposed 
in 19388.” 
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Referring to the surplus of 1937 and 1938 
the report also states that “The surpluses for 
1937 and 1938 were not budgeted for and are 
due to the uncertainties of income and ac- 
cident cost. In accident cost the severity of 
the accidents is an important consideration. 
The Board declared certain rate reductions in 
1938 and it has now declared further rate re- 
ductions for 1939 which, on the basis of 1938 
payrolls, will reduce Board income by $53,930. 
These rate reductions should lead to a deficit 
for 1939 and such deficit will probably be 
quite substantial. It all depends, however, 
upon an unpredictable future.” 

Administration expenses of the Board during 
1938 amounted to $49,657.44 while the benefits 
paid out amounted to $476,586.61, the per- 
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centage of administration expenses to benefits 
paid out being 10-4 “which” the report states 
“constitutes another record low for the Board, 
the percentage for 1937, which was the previous 
low, being 10-8.” 

The report also gives detailed statistics re- 
garding accidents occurring during 1937. The 
causes of accidents in 1937 are classified as 
follows: Prime movers, 90; working machines, 
226; hoisting apparatus, 17; dangerous sub- 
stances, 171; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 590; falling objects, 615; handling 
objects, 540; tools, 310; runaways and animals, 
56; moving trains and vehicles, 132; falls of 
persons, 632; all other causes, 917, a total of 
4,296 for the year 1937. 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS OF OLDER WORKERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


~The Committee on Employment Problems 
of Older Workers, appointed by the United 
States Secretary of Labor in 1938, submitted 
its report on March 19, 1939. In its conclu- 
sion the Committee declares that the “preju- 
dice against hiring the older worker appears 
to rest largely on inadequate or erroneous in- 
formation”; that it is not true that “workers 
are through after 40”; and that “everything 
possible should be done to dispel this idea”. 
Any policy, private or Governmental (it con- 
tinues) which discriminates against workers 
on the basis of a fixed age is undesirable from 
all points of view and is not justified by the 
findings of the Committee. 


The Committee was appointed in accord- 
ance with a recommendation made at the 
Fourth National Conference of the States on 
Labor Legislation (1937), and was charged 
with studying the employment problems of 
older workers and making recommendations 
thereon. It was composed of six representa- 
tives of employers, six of workers, seven mem- 
bers representing the public, and a secretary 
from the Department of Labor. The Com- 
mittee did not make original field surveys as 
a basis for its report, but analysed and ap- 
praised available information on the subject, 
including statistical data furnished by various 
co-operating companies, the 19387 Census of 
Unemployment, and various W.P.A. studies. 


Findings of Committee 

The Census of Unemployment (1937) showed 
that the rate of unemployment mounted with 
age, thus confirming conclusions already drawn 


by placement officers in both public and private 
agencies. The W.P.A. has found that those 
workers who find private employment and 
thus leave the W.P.A. rolls are, on the average, 
10 years younger than those who are unable 
to secure such employment, and also that older 
workers’ unemployment is likely to be of much 
longer duration than that of younger workers, 
despite the fact that during these middle years 
of life workers acquire the heaviest family 
responsibilities. 

While older workers are generally favoured 
by seniority rules and by general personnel 
policy, nevertheless once displaced they find 
great difficulty in securing re-employment. 
The Committee states that workers of 40 years 
of age and over are handicapped by three 
major factors: the current unemployment sit- 
uation, the prejudices of employers, and their 
own fears. 

Unconsidered acceptance of the idea that 
workers of 40 and over are less desirable than 
younger workers, the Committee declares, has 
created a serious situation. Yet an examina- 
tion of factual data on productivity, accident 
compensation, sickness and group insurance 
plans and pension schemes, led the Committee 
to the conclusion that “there is little significant 
relationship between age and costs, and that 
the prejudice against hiring older workers rests 
largely on inadequate and erroneous impres- 
sions.” 


Recommendations 


In order to attack the problem of unem- 
ployment among older workers, the Commit- 
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tee strongly recommends that the Government 
abolish age limits for entrance into the Gov- 
ernment service, except for jobs where physical 
strenth and endurance are essential. “Although 
the Government provides a larger share of 
employment for older workers than private 
industry,” the report states, “nevertheless the 
practice of setting age limits in public em- 
ployment does constitute an artificial and un- 
justifiable limitation and does set an undesir- 
able example to private industry.” 

Employers who have in the past adopted 
arbitrary hiring age limits are urged to dis- 
continue this practice, to re-examine the basis 
of their preference for younger workers in the 
light of the findings of the Committee, and 
to scan their productive processes in order to 
determine which occupations are particularly 
suitable for the employment of older workers. 

Trade unions and managements are urged 
to co-operate in eliminating prejudices against 
older workers and the Committee suggests 
that workers themselves can help to break 
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down such prejudices, noting in this connec- 
tion that in some instances the problem has 
been met through union contracts. 


It is recommended also that the United 
States Employment Service study the work 
opportunities of a particular locality or group 
of employing establishments with a view to 
determining the jobs most suitable to middle- 
aged workers, and that the Service give special 
consideration to the qualifications, experience 
and aptitudes of middle-aged applicants. 


Without specific authority by law to collect 
wages due, the Division of Women and Chil- 
dren in the Industrial Commission of Minne- 
sota collected $42,283 in the biennium 1937-38 
in minimum-wage shortages for 2,067 em- 
ployees. The value of this service is indicated 
by the statement that “later pay-roll audits 
have presented conclusive evidence of the gen- 
eral permanency of these wages increases. BG 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JANUARY TO MARCH, 1939 


ES et Eee transacted by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter January to March, 1939, showed 
a marked gain over that recorded during the 
corresponding quarter of 1938, as there was 
an increase of over 19 per cent in vacancies 
offered and of 21 per cent in placements 
effected. Gains were shown in both instances 
in construction and maintenance, services and 
farming, that in the first named group being 
very substantial; this was due largely to relief 
work on highways and other construction 
sponsored by the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments. Logging, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, trade and mining recorded declines. The 
decrease in logging was fairly large and the 
one in manufacturing of more moderate pro- 
portions, while those in the remaining groups 
were quite small. Provincially, the Maritimes, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
reported additional vacancies and placements, 
Ontario showing the greatest change which 
took place in the construction and maintenance 
group, where more relief placements had been 
effected, while Manitoba, Quebec and Alberta 
registered losses under both comparisons, 
Manitoba reporting the largest reduction. 
From the chart on page 506, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of March, it will 


be seen that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications showed 
the greatest fluctuations during the first half 
of January, when a pronounced downward trend 
was followed. During the remainder of the 
quarter little marked change was shown, there 
being a rise of several points during the latter 
half of January and of February and a drop 
of about two points during the first half of 
March. However, at the close of the period 
under review, the levels of both curves were 
nearly 16 points higher than those recorded 
at the end of March, 1938. During the period 
January to March, 1939, there was a ratio of 
45-3 vacancies and 43-5 placements for each 
100 applications for employment, as compared 
with 41-4 vacancies and 39-2 placements during 
the corresponding quarter a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,214, of applications registered 2,681 and of 
placements effected 1,166, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,017 vacancies, 2,457 applica- 
tions and 964 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the first quarter of 1938. 

During the three months January to March, 
1939, the offices of the Employment Service 
reported that they had made 93,300 references 
of persons to positions and had affected a 
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total of 88,570 placements, of which 49,056 with the same period of 1938 shows that 73,189 
were in regular employment and 39,514 in placements were then made, of which 50,113 
casual work. Of the placements in regular were in regular employment and 23,076 in 
employment 33,665 were of men and 15,391 of casual work. Applications for employment 
women, while casual work was found for during the period under review were received 
28,897 men and 10,617 women. A comparison from 151,567 men and 52,145 women, a total 
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of 203,712 persons, in contrast with the regis- 
tration of 186,727 during the same period of 
1938. Employers notified the Service during 
the first quarter of 1939 of 92,251 positions, of 
which 62,972 were for men and 29,279 for 
women, as compared with 77,263 opportunities 


quarter of 1938. 


1939. 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—JANUARY-MARCH, 1939 


for work offered during the corresponding 


In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Offices for the month of March, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, MARCH, 1939 


fe accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on April 1 was 11,493, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,015,632 
persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
March was 1,962, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 251,191 persons, 15-7 per cent of 


whom were without employment on April 1. 
It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unor- 
ganized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1939, as 
Reported by Employers 


Employment at April 1 showed considerable 
curtailment of a seasonal character, according 
to information tabulated in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 11,493 establishments 
whose staffs aggregated 1,015,632 persons, com- 
pared with 1,031,679 in the preceding month. 
This reduction of 16,047 workers lowered the 
index from 106-5 at March 1, 1939, to 104-9 
at the date under review, when it showed little 
change from that of 105-0 at April 1, 1938. 
The 1926 average is taken as 100 in calculating 
these indexes. 


The trend of employment at April 1 in 
sixteen of the eighteen preceding years for 
which statistics are available has been down- 
ward; the decline ordinarily results from the 
release of bushmen following the completion 
of the season’s logging operations in the 
Eastern and Central Provinces, before any 
appreciable number of workers have been 
absorbed into the outdoor industries opening 
up in the spring and early summer. The gen- 
eral contraction at the latest date was very 
slightly less than the average recorded at April 
1 in the years since 1920, and has been con- 
siderably exceeded on several occasions in re- 
cent years, notably by the reductions indicated 
at the beginning of April in 1938, 1935 and 
‘1930. After adjustment for seasonal variation 
the index at the latest date stood at 111:1, 
compared with 111-0 at March 1, 1939. 


There was important shrinkage in logging 
at April 1, 1939, when 13,046 men were re- 
leased from work in the woods; this decline 


was substantially smaller than that recorded 
at the same date last spring, but approximated 
the average loss at April 1 in the years since 
1920. Mining was also seasonably quiet, and 
there was a falling-off in transportation and 
on railway construction and maintenance. On 
the other hand, manufacturing showed some 
slight improvement and there were also addi- 
tions to staffs in highway work, in services and 
trade. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the un- 
adjusted indexes at April 1 in recent years are 
as follows:—1939, 104-9; 1938, 105-0; 1937, 
103-0; 1936, 97-4; 1935, 93-4; 1934, 91-3; 1933, 
76-0; 1932, 87-5; 1931, 99-7; 1930, 107-8; 1929, 
110-4 and 1928, 102-3. 

For April 1, 1938, statistics had been received 
from 10,450 firms, whose employees had num- 
bered 1,001,970, as compared with 1,029,001 in 
the preceding month. The index had then 
stood at 105-0. 


Employment in Financial Organizations 


For some months, statistics of their employ- 
ment have been collected from banks, trust 
companies and stock exchange operators. For 
April 1, 415 firms and branches in these lines 
of business reported staffs aggregating: 32,909 
persons, compared with 32,930 in the preceding 
month. The addition of these figures to the 
returns furnished in the manufacturing, logging, 
mining, transportation, communications, con- 
struction, service and trade industries brings 
the total number of employees included in 
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the April 1 survey of employment to 1,048,541, 
and slightly raises the index to 105-0. Com: 
parable data for April 1, 1938, are not avail- 
able. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Industrial activity in New _ Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and the three Prairie Prov- 
inces showed seasonal declines on a large 
scale at April 1, while in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia there was 
an upward movement. The general level of 
employment in Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, 
was slightly higher than at the same date of 
1938; in the remaining provinces, however, 
this comparison was unfavourable. In most 
cases, the variation from last April was small. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a large sea- 
sonal decrease in the Maritime Provinces; im- 
provement was reported in Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia, but in New Brunswick 
considerable curtailment was indicated. The 
814 co-operating employers reduced their pay- 
rolls from 74,500 persons at March 1 to 73,458 


at the beginning of April. Logging showed a 
decided seasonal contraction, over 1,900 men 
being released from bush work, while employ- 
ment in building, highway and railway con- 
struction and maintenance moderately declined. 
On the other hand, manufacturing reported 
important gains, mainly in food, textile and 
iron and steel factories. Transportation and 
retail trade also showed an advance. Employ- 
ment generally was not so brisk as at the 
beginning of April, 1938, although more pro- 
nounced losses had then been reported; state- 
ments for April 1 of last year were received 
from 715 firms employing 74,901 workers, 3,374 
fewer than at March 1, 1938. 


Quebec—Manufacturing, shipping, services, 
and trade showed moderately heightened act- 
ivity in Quebec. The gains in manufacturing, 
though rather small, extended to most indus- 
trial divisions, the tobacco and mineral product 
groups being the exceptions. On the other 
hand, mining, transportation, construction and 
logging reported large declines. Data was 
tabulated from 2,828 establishments in Quebec, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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with 310,584 employees, as against 320,258 at 
March 1. The index, at 109-4 at April 1, 1939, 
was two points higher than at the same date 
of last year, although the curtailment then 
indicated had been on a smaller scale. The 
trend has been retrogressive in sixteen of the 
eighteen previous Aprils for which information 
is available; the decrease at the latest date 
exceeded the average recorded at this time of 
year, but was much smaller than that reported 
at April 1 in 1934, 1935 or 1936. 

At April 1, 1988, statistics had been fur- 
nished by 2,521 employers, whose pay-rolls had 
included 299,694 men and women, as compared 
with 307,213 in the preceding month. 


Ontario —Employment showed a contraction 
in Ontario, where 5,026 firms had reduced 
their forces by 4,926 workers since the pre- 
ceding month, bringing them to 426,204 at 
April 1. <A decidedly greater loss had been 
registered by the 4,630 employers making re- 
turns for the same date in 1938, when their 
staffs had aggregated 428,027; however, em- 
ployment was then at a higher level, the index 
standing at 109-6, compared with 108-0 at the 
latest date. The experience since 1920 shows 
that activity customarily declines in Ontario 


at the beginning of April, there having been. 


curtailment of operations in fifteen of the 
eighteen previous years for which data are 
available; the reduction at the date under 
review approximated the average. 

Manufacturing showed a falling-off at the 
first of April, notably in tobacco factories, 
while curtailment was also indicated in the pulp 
and paper, textile and electric light and power 
divisions. On the other hand, food, beverage, 
rubber, clay, glass and stone, non-ferrous metal 
and some other factories reported heightened 
activity; little general change took place in 
iron and steel works. In the non-manufac- 
turing industries, mining, transportation, road 
construction and maintenance, services and 
trade showed improvement. Logging, how- 
ever, released a large number of workers as the 
season’s operations drew to a close, and rail- 
way construction and maintenance was also 
quieter. 


Prairie Provinces—As is customary in the 
early spring, employment in the Prairie Prov- 
inces declined at April 1; the reduction, though 
rather smaller than that noted at the same 
date in 1938, exceeded the average loss in- 
dicated in the early spring in the last eighteen 
years. The index, at 91-7 at the latest date, 
was slightly higher than at April 1, 1938. Most 
of the decrease at the beginning of April in 
the present year was of a seasonal character 
in coal-mining and logging, but construction, 
transportation and manufacturing were also 
slacker. On the other hand, services and trade 


also afforded rather more employment. The 
working forces of the 1,664 co-operating em- 
ployers aggregated 118,337 persons, compared 
with 121,778 at March 1. 

The establishments furnishing information 
at the same date of last year had numbered 
1,503, with a personnel of 114,126. 


British Columbia—A substantial advance of 
a seasonal character was indicated in British 
Columbia, according to returns tabulated by 
the Bureau from 1,161 firms with 87,049 em- 
ployees, or 3,036 more than in their last report. 
The increase greatly exceeded that noted, on 
the average, at April 1 in previous years of 
the record, although it was smaller than the 
gain recorded at the same date of last spring. 
The volume of employment reported was prac- 
tically the same as at April 1, 1938, when it 
was larger than in the early spring of any other 
year since 1930. There was improvement at 
the date under review in manufacturing (espe- 
cially of lumber products), and in logging, 
construction and trade. At the beginning of 
April of last year, the 1,081 co-operating estab- 
lishments had reported 85,222 employees, com- 
pared with 81,832 in the preceding month. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


Industrial activity increased in six of the 
eight centres for which employment data are 
segregated. The gains in Montreal and 
Toronto were considerable. The movement 
was also favourable in Quebec City, Ottawa, 
Hamilton and Vancouver, in Windsor, little 
general change was noted, while Winnipeg 
firms reported moderate curtailment of opera- 
tions from March 1, 1939. 


Montreal—There was an advance in indus- 
trial activity in Montreal, according to 1,656 
firms who reported 157,774 persons on their 
payrolls, as compared with 156,460 at March 1. 
This increase was seasonal in character and 
approximated the average gain at April 1 in 
preceding years of the record, although it was 
smaller than that indicated at the same date 
in 1988. Manufacturing generally showed im- 
provement at April 1, 1939, from the preceding 
month, textile and iron and steel plants re- 
porting the greatest increases in personnel. 
Services, trade and construction also afforded 
rather more employment, but transportation 
was quieter. The 1,447 establishments from 
which returns were received for April 1, 1988, 
had reported 151,472 employees, compared 
with 148,340 in the preceding month; the index 
then was slightly lower. 


Quebec-——Manufacturing, construction, ser- 
vices and trade showed heightened activity in 
Quebec City, while transportation was slacker. 
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There was an increase of 36 in the working 
forces of the 206 employers making returns, 
who had 16,514 on their payrolls at April 1. 
A small gain had also been reported by the 
177 firms co-operating at the beginning of 
April in 1938, whose stafis aggregated 13,418; 
the index, at 100.4, was then much lower than 
that of 118-1 at the latest date. 


Toronto.—Toronto businessmen reported im- 
provement over the preceding month, the 
additions to staffs largely exceeding those re- 
ported at April 1, 19388. Most of the better- 
ment as compared with the preceding month 
occurred in trade, although services and trans- 
portation also afforded more employment; 
within the factory group, increases in textile, 
mineral product, clay, glass and stone and 
other divisions were more than offset by 
losses in printing and publishing, iron and steel 
and some other classes. ‘The working forces 
of the 1,711 employers furnishing statistics 
totalled 135,196 persons, compared with 134,303 
in the preceding month. Employment was in 
practically the same volume as at the cor- 
responding date of last year, when a smaller 
advance had been indicated by the 1,574 con- 
cerns reporting; their payrolls had included 
132,297 men and women. The index at April 1, 
1939, stood at 106-1, as compared with 106-0 
at the beginning of April in 1938. 


Ottawa—Improvement was noted in Ottawa, 
there being gains in manufacturing and con- 
struction. ‘Transportation, on the other hand, 
was quieter. An aggregate staff of 14,618 
workers was employed by the 225 establish- 
ments whose statistics were tabulated, and 
who had 14,359 in their last report. The index, 
at 107-3, was several points higher than that 
of 101-7 at the same date of last year, when 
a similar increase had been recorded. State- 
ments had then been compiled from 202 firms 
with 13,498 emloyees. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing showed recovery, 
particularly in the iron and steel division; 
there was also an upward movement in trade, 
while building contractors released some mem- 
bers of their staffs. Returns were tabulated 
from 322 employers with 32,109 persons on 
their pay lists, or 496 more than at March 1. 
The level of employment was lower than at 
April 1, 1938, although a much smaller ad- 
vance had then been indicated by the 296 co- 
operating establishments, whose payrolls had 
included 34,298 men and women. 


Windsor—Little general change took place 
in Windsor at April 1, according to data re- 
ceived from 197 firms employing 19,214 men and 
women, as against 19,202 in the beginning of 
March. Manufacturing was rather slacker, 
while the non-manufacturing divisions reported 
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some improvement. Employment on the whole 
was in smaller volume than in April of last 
year; 187 concerns had then reported 20,331 
persons on their staffs. 


Winnipeg —Employment in Winnipeg showed 
a further falling-off; the payrolls of the 521 
employers furnishing statistics aggregated 
38,311 workers, as compared with 38,395 in 
the preceding month. Manufacturing was 
rather more active, there being moderate gains 
in a number of industries, while construction 
was quieter. No general change had been 
noted at April 1, 1988, when information had 
been received from 487 firms with 38,639 em- 
ployees; the index was then slightly higher, 
standing at 89-6, as compared with 88-3 at 
the date under review. 


Vancouver—Improvement was reported 
in Vancouver, according to 506 establishments 
with a staff of 35,504, as compared with 35,228 
in the preceding month. There was a decline 
in transportation, but manufacturing, construc- 
tion, services and trade showed heightened 
activity. A smaller increase had been recorded 
at the beginning of April of last year, and 
employment in that city was then at a lower 
level. The index stood at 107-4 at the latest 
date, compared with 104-6 at April 1, 1988, 
when the 460 co-operating employers had re- 
ported 33,889 men and women on their pay- 
lists. 

Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Further slight improvement 
was recorded in manufacturing, the gain being 
considerably smaller than the average increase 
from March 1 to April 1 in the experience of 
the years since 1920. Additions to staffs at 
the date under review were recorded in iron 
and steel, food, textile, rubber, beverage, 
chemical, clay, glass and stone, non-ferrous 
metal, fur, leather and musical instrument 
factories. On the other hand, declines were 
indicated in the lumber, pulp and paper and 
tobacco divisions, those of a seasonal character 
in the last-named being on a large scale. 
Statements were received from 6,283 manu- 
facturers, employing 546,555 operatives, as 
compared with 546,327 in the preceding month. 
The index stood at 107-1, compared with 
107-0 at the beginning of March, while at 
April 1, 1938, it was 110-8. 

Since the general increase in factory em- 
ployment was below the average gain at this 
date in previous years for which statistics are 
available, the seasonally-corrected index de- 
clined, falling from 109-3 at March 1, to 108-0 
at the beginning of April, 1939. 

The following are the unadjusted index 
numbers in manufacturing at April 1 in the 
years since 1927, (average 1926—100) :—1939, 
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107-1; 1938, 110-8; 1937, 110-8; 1936, 101-1; 
1935, 93-9; 1934, 88-1; 1933, 76-0; 1932, 87-3; 
1931, 99-7; 1930, 111-3; 1929, 116-5; and 1928, 
106-6. 

A brief review of the situation at April 1, 
1938, shows that. the 6,040 manufacturers then 
furnishing data had employed 563,660 workers, 
an increase of 1,082 in comparison with their 
March 1, 1938, payrolls. 


Ammal Products, Edible-—Improvement was 
noted in dairies, fish canneries and meat- 
packing establishments. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 303 firms employing 23,663 workers, 
as against 23,129 at the beginning of March. 
A smaller increase had been recorded at April 
1, 1938, and activity was then at a slightly 
lower level. 


Leather and Products—Further but moderate 
gains were shown in the leather group, accord- 
ing to statements from 315 employers whose 
payrolls aggregated 23,104 at the beginning of 
April, or 223 more than in the preceding month. 
A smaller increase had been indicated at April 
1 a year ago when the index of employment 
was 3:5 points lower. 


Lumber and Products—An upward trend 
was noted in wooden vehicle factories, but con- 
tainer, rough and dressed lumber and other 
wood-using mills were slacker. On the whole, 
there was a decrease of 175 persons in the 
lumber group as reflected in statistics from 
900 manufacturers, with 38,473 employees, as 
compared with 38,648 at March 1, 1939. The 
loss was contra-seasonal, according to the 
experience of earlier years of the record, 
although a reduction had also been reported 
at the beginning of April, 1938. The index, at 
72°4 at April 1, 1939, was slightly lower than 
at the same date of last year, 

Plant Products, Edible—There was an ad- 
vance in employment in vegetable foods in the 
period under review, flour and cereal, fruit and 
vegetable preserving, and some other classes 
reporting heightened activity. Returns were 
tabulated from 519 firms whose _ payrolls 
aggregated 31,854 persons, as compared with 
31,689 at March 1. The index was fractionally 
lower than at the beginning of April, 1938, 
when a larger gain had been noted. 

Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in all branches of the pulp and paper group 
was slightly downward. Data were received 
from 697 firms employing 64,647 workers, as 
compared with 64,928 in their last report. On 
the whole, employment in these industries was 
rather quieter than at April 1, 1938, improve- 
ment over the preceding month having then 
been indicated. 


Rubber Products—Rubber works were more 
active, 222 persons being added to the reported 
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staffs, which totalled 13,175 in 54 establish- 
ments. An advance had also been shown at 
the same date last year, when the index was 
rather lower. 


Textile Products—There was further im- 
provement on the whole in employment in 
textiles, chiefly in garment and personal fur- 
nishings, knitting and headwear factories, while 
woollen and silk mills were slacker. The 
average change at April 1 in the eighteen pre- 
ceding years for which data are available has 
been an increase, so that the gain at the date 
under review was seasonal. Statements were 
compiled from 1,157 manufacturers with 104,- 
496 employees, or 574 more than at March 1, 
1939. Most of the advance occurred in Quebec. 
The situation was not so favourable as at the 
corresponding date of last year, although a con- 
traction had then been reported. 


Tobacco.—Seasonal reductions in employ- 
ment were recorded in this group, 4,372 per- 
sons being released from the working forces 
of the 45 co-operating establishments, which 
employed 9,188 workers at the date under 
review. The curtailment took place largely in 
Ontario. The index was lower than in the 
spring of last year, when small losses had 
been noted. 


Beverages—The tendency was slightly up- 
ward in this division, there being improvement 
in distilled and malt liquor and soft drink 
manufacturing. Returns were tabulated from 
93 establishments with 6,750 men and women 
on their staffs, compared with 6,673 at March 
1. Employment in the beverage group was 
brisker than at the beginning of April, 1938; 
the gain then indicated was on a somewhat 
smaller scale. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Two hun- 
dred and ninety-eight plants turning out 
chemicals and allied products reported 18,188 
employees, as compared with 17,852 in their 
last return. The largest gains took place in 
Quebec and Ontario. The general advance 
rather exceeded that noted at the correspond- 
ing date in 1938, but the index then was 
slightly higher. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
an increase in the personnel of building 
material works, 214 of which employed 8,582 
workers, as against 8,035 in their last report. 
Smaller additions to staffs had been made at 
April 1, 1938, when employment in these in- 
dustries was a little more active. 


Electric Light and Power—A falling-off was 
shown in this group, in which 100 plants re- 
ported 15,632 employees, or 52 fewer than at 
the beginning of March. The largest loss was 
in Ontario, while a gain was noted in Quebec. 
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Employment was brisker that at April 1, 1938, 
although the trend was then favourable. 


Electrical Apparatus—Slight improvement 
was noted in electrical appliance factories, ac- 
cording to the 124 co-operating firms, who had 
16,859 persons on their payrolls, compared 
with 16,779 in their last report. Curtailment 
had been noted at April 1, 1988, when the index 
was over eleven points higher. 


Iron and Steel Products—Statistics were 
received from 916 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 1,527 workers to 
125,268 at the beginning of April. There were 
moderate gains in the crude, rolled and forged, 
shipbuilding, heating appliance, structural iron 
and steel, and many other divisions; indeed, 
the trend was generally, though slightly upward 
in all branches except the automobile, agri- 
cultural implement and wire divisions. Im- 
provement was shown in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Quebec, while there was a small gain 
in Ontario, with a similar decline in the West- 
ern Provinces. Very much smaller additions 
to the personnel had been recorded, on the 
whole, in the same period of last year, but the 
index number then was considerably higher 
than that of 95:8 at April 1, 1939, 


Non-ferrous Metal Products. — Returns 
tabulated from 189 manufacturers in this 
group showed that they employed 24,353 per- 
sons, as against 24,023 at March 1. Most of 
the increase took place in the smelting and 
refining division. The improvement was 
chiefly in Quebec and Ontario. Employment 
was in slightly less volume than at the 
beginning of April in 1938, although the ad- 
vance then indicated was rather smaller. 


Mineral Products—No general change was 
shown in these industries at the beginning of 
April, according to data received from 100 
establishments, in which 11,808 persons were 
employed, or 14 fewer than in the preceding 
month. The index of employment in this 
group was lower than in the corresponding 
period of last year, when a slight gain had been 
shown. 

Logging 


Continued and larger losses of a seasonal 
character were reported in logging camps, 420 
of which reduced their payrolls from 31,637 
men at March 1, to 18,591 at the date under 
review; the number laid off was about average, 
according to the experience of preceding years 
of the record. The most extensive curtail- 
ment at the beginning of April was in Quebec 
and Ontario, but the movement was also down- 
ward in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces. 
In British Columbia, on the other hand, con- 
siderable improvement was noted. The sea- 
sonal contractions reported at the same date 
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of last year had involved the release of over 
twice as many workers, but the index then was 
many points higher than at April 1, 1939, when 
it stood at 64-0. 
Mining 

Coal—aAs is customary at the beginning of 
April, there was a falling-off in employment 
in coal-mines during the period being reviewed; ° 
this mainly occurred in the Prairie coal fields, 
but there were also small losses in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia. Data 
were received from 105 operators, whose staffs 
included 238,915 employees, as against 25,499 
in their last report. ‘The index was slightly 
lower than in the spring of last year, when 
smaller declines had been reported. 


Metallic Ores—Returns were received from 
233 firms in this group, employing 40,956 
workers, or 129 fewer than at the beginning 
of March. An insignificant increase had been 
indicated at the same date in 1938, but the 
index then stood at 307-6:compared with 333-6 
at the beginning of April of the present year. 


Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Seasonal gains were made in these industries, 
in which 100 firms employed 7,971 persons, as 
compared with 7,878 in the preceding month. 
Although more marked advances had been 
recorded by the employers furnishing statistics 
at April 1 of last year, employment then was 
at much the same level. 


Communications 


Information was received from 86 commu- 
nication companies and branches, employing 
21,686 workers, or 96 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. Telephones and _ telegraphs 
showed a moderate improvement. A similar 
gain had been indicated at April 1, 1938; the 
index was then at 82-5, compared with 81-2 
at the latest date. 


Transportation 


There were contractions in employment in 
the street railway, cartage and steam railway 
divisions, while shipping was rather brisker; 
the losses on steam railways were considerable. 
Statistics were compiled from 505 employers 
of 95,997 workers, as compared with 97,261 at 
March 1. Of the former number, 27,466 per- 
sons belonged in the local transportation, 
56,470 in the steam railway, and 12,061 in the 
water transportation division. The tendency 
at April 1 in preceding years for which data 
are available has usually been upward, there 
being, on the average, a small increase at that 
date; the movement at the beginning of April, 
1938, however, had also been unfavourable, 
although the loss then recorded was not so 
large. ‘Nevertheless, the index at the date 
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under review was 79:3, or very slightly higher 
than that of 78-5 at April 1, 1938. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Statements were compiled from 
812 building contractors, with 18,212 persons 
in their employ, or 11 more than in their last 
report. The tendency was upward in Quebec 
and British Columbia, but elsewhere was un- 
favourable. A general reduction had been in- 
dicated at April 1, 1938, when the index was, 
however, fractionally higher. 


Highway—Additions to staffs were reported 
on highway construction and maintenance; 
366 contractors employed 69,631 men, as com- 
pared with 67,587 in the preceding month. 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia recorded 
heightened activity, the gains in Ontario being 
substantial. More pronounced improvement 
over March had been shown in April of last 
year, but the number then engaged in this 
work was decidedly smaller than in the period 
under review. 


Railway—There was curtailment in employ- 
ment in the construction departments of the 
railways in four of the five economic areas. 
British Columbia where no general change 
was shown, being the exception. Most of 
the decline was due to the completion of track- 
clearing operations as the winter drew to a 
close. The working forces of the 34 co-oper- 
ating contractors and divisional superintendents 
aggregated 22,201 men, whereas in the pre- 
ceding month they had 27,557 employees. The 
index number was two points lower than in 
the spring of 1938, a much smaller decline 
having been recorded at April 1 of last year. 
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Services 


The service group showed improvement, 
according to 583 firms with 28,893 workers, or 
643 more than in the preceding month. Laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning establishments were 
decidedly busier, and there was a smaller gain 
in hotels and restaurants. On the whole, the 
increase reported at the beginning of April of 
last year, was not quite so marked and em- 
ployment was then in rather less volume than 
at the date under review. 


Trade 


There was a substantial increase in the 
aggregate forces of the 1,966 co-operating 
wholesale and retail establishments, which em- 
ployed 121,024 workers at April 1, as compared 
with 118,807 at the beginning of March. This 
advance, which was seasonal, occurred mainly 
in the retail division, while wholesale houses 
showed little general change. All five econ- 
omic areas shared in the upward movement. 
A smaller gain had been indicated in trade as 
a whole at the same date a year ago, when 
the index of employment was rather lower, 
standing at 127-1, compared with 131-1 at 
the beginning of April, 1939. ) 


TABLES 
Index numbers of employment by econ- 
omic areas, leading cities and industries, 


respectively, are given in the accompanying 
tables. The columns headed “relative weight” 
show the proportion that the number of em- 
ployees reported in the indicated area, or 
industry, is of the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making re- 
turns at the date under review. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
April Mh RAO 2 Teeth Cy cyoage tease or as ee oes geet ea ons 97-4 97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
April De ODS acre toch chs OR ele TRE eee 102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
April A LEO ZOCS EPA ey BER Le Ae APR TT y bare ae, 110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
April Ae LO S0 Rie oe isthe Mak Coy ape Rs aida 107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
April TA LOSL SD Pierre. One CEN Aree, aetna eee 99-7 102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
April L,, TOS255 Fe LAG ae CES sO: en ee ee 87-5 88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
April Wp LOSS oe MRO eo ae a ee Le are 76-0 78-3 73-1 78-3 78-3 68-8 
April TEP 19542 Sanne ont. Reena tire Sens eed 91-3 95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
April i 19SostRoe SEY E a PR ee 93-4 95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
April *] FQSGts oats poss avs tae eer eee eae 97-4 101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 
April JEU aia See sat are EL ia oa he oa homo 103-0 105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
April: bp l038) vee See 5) ek ease Aenea 105-0 103-6 107-4 109-6 89-4 100-2 
Janel 1; W989 ees: pecraet, tel S eee eee ees 108-1 109-2 114-9 108-8 97-1 98-0 
Bebyyr ler’, us ce eee ye sah is} ster eae tase) See 106-5 100-5 113-0 109-2 93-9 96-2 
Mar. I UE Pa eo lg ol ot re aA etn BER Wh A Ars Et Ld 106-5 101-2 112-8 109-1 94-3 96-7 
April slctek sreteetiaed ak. SA ent aanilaes 104-9 99-7 109-4 108-0 91-7 100-5 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas'asiat:A prib.b, 1939: 4 Ae dead. aelh 100-0 52, 30-6 42-0 11-6 8-6 





Norse.—The ‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 








: 1Relative} Apr.1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 

Industries Weight | 1939 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
MANUFACTURING ............... 53°8 107-1 107-0 110-8 110-8 101-1 93-9 88-1 
Animal products—edible............ 2-3 122-4 119-6 121-1 119-9 109-7 102-5 95-4 
Fur and products................00.. 0-2 95-1 87-7 91-2 92-5 88-6 79-5 73-5 
Leather and products............... 2-3 112-7 111-7 109-2 117-3 111-6 107-3 99-5 

Boots and shoes..........---e20e0 1-5 115-1 114-8 113-3 120-9 115-9 113-2 106-4 
Lumber and products............... 3°8 72-4 72-7 74-2 77-0 67-6 63-0 60-3 

Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 60-9 61-1 61-2 63-8 57-1 49-8 48-5 

SUMMiture... o46eee aM oo Fees atte a arts 0:7 83-4 84-1 82-5 88-3 77-1 72-6 72-9 

Other lumber products............ 1-1 100-4 100-7 108-9 109-6 93-2 96-7 87-1 
Musical instruments................. 0-1 47-2 39°8 47-3 44-8 35-7 29-9 33-0 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-1 104-8 104-2 105-2 101-8 97-1 90-4 88-9 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-4 104-5 104-9 105:4 105-6 97°6 92-7 88-3 

Pulp, and: paperninccsnies «cate veces 2:7 90-1 90-2 95-4 95-4 85:8 80-8 75-9 

Paper products............ssssee0. 1-0 130-2 130-9 131-0 133-1 117-6 107-1 101-0 

Printing and publishing............ 2-7 114-0 114-9 109-8 109-6 106-2 103-5 100-5 
Rubberproducts..-:sy erases sic se 04 1:3 105-4 103-6 100-4 102-1 96-1 92-7 93-0 
Textile products so...) sobs se cles 10:3 120-5 119-8 124-4 127:3 118-7 111-9 109-3 

Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3°8 126-3 127-9 130-8 140-9 132-3 123-6 122-9 

Cotton yarn and cloth............. 1-9 94-2 93-9 98-7 101-0 92-8 84-3 88-5 

Woollen yarn and cloth............ 0:8 124-9 128-5 124-9 151-1 142°3 132-6 128-8 

Artificial silk and silk goods....... 0-9 474-6 494-7 498-1 547-4 519-8 504-9 465-4 

Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-9 120-6 118-7 125-5 ¢ 125-7 124-7 118-4 118-2 

Garments and personal furnishings 3-5 118-0 116-3 123-6 120-3 108-9 102-4 95-9 

Other textile products............. 1-1 110-2 108°0 106-1 110-3 98-2 96-7 94-5 
PPO DBCCOm naa tats ers lane © helkexs Hae 0-9 110-8 163-8 120-8 105-4 124-2 114-5 114-2 
IBGVELALES hoe ee on eect ress 0-9 164-0 159-9 159-0 les}or) 133-2 122-9 119-2 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1:8 156-5 153-6 160-9 149-2 135:7 128-0 118-1 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 0-8 76-8 71-7 77-4 82-1 71-4 59-9 57-6 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 123-5 123-9 119-0 111-3 112-5 106-9 105-0 
Electrical apparatus..............06. 1-7 124-5 123-9 135-8 133-7 116-0 106-0 97-8 
Iron and steel products.............. 12:3 95-8 94-6 105-8 106-6 93-2 84:3 73:4 

Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-5 119-1 114-2 132-2 137-8 113-8 88-4 88-8 

Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 114-0 114-2 124-6 123-7 99-5 87-4 73°3 

Agricultural implements........... 0-5 61-1 62-6 76°7 72:0 66-5 59-6 43-8 

Wand-vehicles ayia. vaaeesite cro eare 5-4 90-5 90-3 99-7 101-8 94-8 89-4 77-0 

Automobiles and parts.......... 2-1 147-6 151-3 155-5 166-8 149-3 156-6 105-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 0-2 67:1 62-2 80-4 72:8 63-5 66:6 DC 
Heating appliances................+- 0:4 121-6 118-7 116-1 121-7 105-6 90-0 80-9 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).... 0-6 101-3 97-1 124-0 114-6 81-3 67-9 53-0 
Foundry and machine shop products. 0:5 101-3 98-5 115-9 118-2 98-7 89-6 77°9 
Other iron and steel products........ 2-0 99-6 98-0 103-2 105-2 88-2 80-9 72-4. 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 2-4 154-7 152-6 155-1 148-9 131-5 116-2 103-5 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 1-2 146-1 146-3 149-8 140-9 130-8 126-8 126-% 
Miscellaneous ®..,-1cc tie dio ctretetiosie, vleiere. 0-5 134-3 134-2 134-5 129-7 121-5 117-4 107-% 
TOG GUN Gio ep rcensce sites iote s onsierapsyacnacne 1-8 64-0 108-8 115-0 132-5 102-6 104-3 104: 
VELEN Goan teh rained inetits oense nis ek 7:2 157-4 160-9 151-3 146-0 128-2 117-7 103-3 
Coal ange ya hs Wi Atte oe oak Metis. cial 2-4 87-6 93-4 89-0 87-8 88-6 88-3 84-3 
IMGtANIClores rcs t stage as coece ote 4-0 333 -6 334°6 307-6 290-7 237-5 207-2 165-4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0:8 119-1 117-7 118-3 118-3 92-0 78:4 71-2 
COMMUNICATIONG............... 2-1 81-2 80-8 82-5 81-4 77-7 ila 76-8 
MW ClegTADNS Meco ele ie tiieters ocr ce 0-5 89-2 88-6 90-8 90-0 86-0 85-4 83-4 
Telephones seeremrae tke ook is shite oct 1-6 79-0 78-7 80-2 79-1 75-5 75°6 75-1 
TRANSPOR DA PIONG ce ohciias cones 9-5 79-3 80:3 78-5 79-5 78:5 76°3 75°9 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-7 119-4 119-8 110-9 116-4 113-2 108-3 107-4 
Steam railways........ 5 Maer lerelavsce tetas 5:6 71-0 72-6 72-2 72-6 72-2 69-4 70:6 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-2 65-2 64-6 65-7 64-1 63-8 66:7 60-0 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 

TON A NC Bi iarcaty + te talaes ga tiowce 10-8 91-6 94-3 71-6 53-7 71-8 80-2 95-8 
Building NAR SRDS UNOIEe BOO Aaa ne 1:8 43-4 43-3 43-9 36:3 52-2 45-2 38:6 
Highway Tat ieiaUsreciers ie Peers oi ieeayeees eis 6-8 182-7 177-3 116-6 69-3 111-9 143-4 201-9 
Railways. eri. eer ional 2-2 55-5 68-9 57-5 56°8 54:8 56:9 56-2 

SHR VICES «deg crs orator titer tics oleh ssc ahe 2-9 131-4 128-5 129-8 122-7 118-5 111-4 111-8 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-7 125-7 124-8 123-0 114-2 111-2 106:3 109-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-2 141-2 134-9 141-4 134-6 127-6 116-4 113-9 

D. Sate aforeitin dle fale Bie’ «eke Wuetote lols wig-clets oe 11-9 131-1 128-9 127:1 127-5 121-0 117-4 116-1 
IROGRTCte steer ren wine a tease oes coe nae bis 8-9 136-5 133-5 132-3 134-4 127-2 123-5 123-4 
Wholesale: sa Mae Ro eS ae 3-0 117-6 117-5 115-3 111-9 106-7 103-4 98-9 
AT Gel NDUSMR IE Sisson ateersercst 100-0 104-9 106-5 105-0 103-0 97-4 93-4 91:3 





1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table 1: 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1939 


Unemployment as used in the following from month to month with consequent varia- 
report has reference to involuntary idleness tion in the membership upon which the per- 
due to economic causes. Persons who are centage of unemployment is based, it should 
‘ occupied at work outside their own trades or be understood that such figures have reference 
who are idle due to illness are not considered only to the organizations reporting. 
as unemployed. Unions involved in industrial Some reaction from winter quietness among 
disputes are excluded from these tabulations. local trade union members was apparent at 
As the number of unions making returns varies the end of March, the slight improvement 
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noted being mainly seasonal in character and 
affecting a number of industries. For the 
month under review reports were forwarded by 
a total of 1,962 labour organizations including 
a membership of 251,191 persons, 39,498 of 
whom or a percentage of 15-7 were idle on 
the last day of the month contrasted with 
16:4 per cent in February. Less active con- 
ditions, however, prevailed than in March last 
year when 12-8 per cent of unemployment 
was reported. ‘The provincial variations in 
comparison with February were not outstand- 
ing, Quebec, Nova Scotia, British Columbia, 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Ontario 
unions all recording heightened activity on a 
small scale while in Alberta and Manitoba 
employment eased off slightly. All provinces 
participated. in the downward employment 
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nipeg unions showed retarded activity on a 
rather small scale, and in Edmonton the in- 
creases in idleness reported were only fractional. 
When making a comparison with the returns 
for March last year Regina and Vancouver 
members showed a favourable employment 
tendency during the month reviewed though 
the gains were less than one per cent, and in 
all other cities losses in activity were recorded. 
Of these, the most important were reflected in 
Edmonton, while Saint John, Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg members suffered 
moderate curtailment of activity, and minor 
contractions occurred in Halifax. 

It will be noticed from the chart which ac- 
companies this article that the curve of un- 
employment during March pursued a con- 
trary course to that of the previous month, 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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MONTH 


1933 1934 1935 


movement manifest from March a year ago, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Alberta unions showing fair-sized contractions 
in work afforded, and Saskatchewan, Quebec, 
Manitoba and British Columbia declines of 
lesser degree. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made 
showing the unemployment situation in the 
largest city in each province except Prince 
Edward Island. During March, moderate ad- 
vances in available work were registered by 
Regina unions from February, and increases 
of slightly smaller proportions were noted by 
Halifax members. Nominally better condi- 
tions prevailed in Montreal and Toronto. On 
the contrary, Saint John, Vancouver and Win- 


1936 
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projecting slightly in a downward direction 
and reflecting a somewhat better situation 
during the month reviewed. The level of the 
curve, however, remained above that of March, 
1938, when employment was in greater volume. 

Shght increases in work afforded were 
evident in the manufacturing industries during 
March, the 574 unions furnishing reports with 
a membership numbering 98,870 persons show- 
ing 13-3 per cent of inactivity compared with 
14-3 per cent in February. Papermakers and 
wood workers recorded gains in activity from 
February, involving the largest number of ° 
members, and among fur workers and metal 
polishers the percentage advances were pro- 
nounced, though affecting few persons as their 
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total membership was rather small. Hat, cap 
and glove workers also, showed important 
employment expansion. An upward movement 
of employment was apparent among garment, 
iron and steel, brewery, and cigar and tobacco 
workers, mill and smeltermen, and meat cut- 
ters and butchers, but the changes from Febru- 
ary were slight. Leather and glass workers, 
on the contrary, were much quieter than in 
February and among general labourers there 
was an appreciable drop in the volume of 
work accorded. Lesser declines occurred among 
textile and carpet, gas and jewellery workers, 
bakers and confectioners, and printing trades- 
men. The percentage of idleness in the 
manufacturing industries as a whole, exceeded 
that reported in March last year when 11-4 
per cent of unemployment was recorded. In 
this comparison the garment and textile trades, 
and leather workers contributed substantially 
to the total increase in idleness during the 
month reviewed and a less favourable situation 
obtained for jewellery, brewery, and iron and 
steel workers, papermakers, and mill and 
smeltermen. On the other hand, fur, hat, cap 
and glove, and wood workers and metal 
polishers were decidedly better employed. 
Moderate advancement was indicated by meat 
cutters and butchers, and general labourers, 
while glass, cigar and tobacco, and gas work- 
ers, printing tradesmen, and bakers and con- 
fectioners also, showed somewhat improved 
conditions. 


Due to a large extent to mine closings in 
Alberta during March the coal mining industry 
was quieter than in the preceding month. 
Reports for March were tabulated from 56 
unions of coal miners covering a membership 
of 21,786 persons, 2,765 of whom or a per- 
centage of 12-7 were idle compared with 10:4 
per cent in the preceding month. Con- 
tributing declines of much smaller proportions 
than in Alberta were registered from the 
British Columbia mines, while in Nova Scotia 
the trend was toward increased employment. 
Inactivity in the British Columbia mines was 
considerably more pronounced than in March 
last year when 7-6 per cent of the members 
indicated in the group as a whole, were out of 
work, though in Alberta and Nova Scotia 
there were noteworthy employment recessions. 
Part time work among coal miners was regis- 
tered also to a considerable degree during 
March. 


The usual revival in building and construc- 
tion activities with the approach of the spring 
season was in evidence to a moderate degree 
during March, unemployment standing at 40-2 
per cent as compared with 44:6 per cent in 
February. Reports for March were tabulated 
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from 222 associations of these tradesmen, with 
28,493 members, 11,456 of whom were without 
employment on the last day of the month. 
Conditions were also fractionally better than 
in March last year when 40-8 per cent of 
the members reported were out of work. Paint- 
ers, decorators and paperhangers, and bridge 
and structural iron workers were much busier 
than in February and the improvement regis- 
tered by carpenters and joiners, though smaller 
viewed from a percentage basis, still involved 
a considerable number of members. Moderate 
gains were noted also by hod carriers and 
building labourers, granite and _ stonecutters, 
and electrical workers. Large scale recessions, 
however, were evident among tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, and activity for brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, and steam shovelmen showed 
noteworthy curtailment. Employment for 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers was some- 
what more prevalent than in March a year 
ago, and the situation improved slightly for 
plumbers and steamfitters, and hod carriers 
and building labourers. Among carpenters and 
joiners the change from March, 1938, was but 
nominal though tending in a favourable direc- 
tion. Of the recessions in employment which 
were nearly sufficient to offset these gains, the 
most extensive were manifest by steam shovel- 
men, tile layers, lathers and roofers, granite 
and stonecutters, and bridge and _ structural 
iron workers. Noteworthy declines in activity 
also, occurred among electrical workers and 
painters, decorators and paperhangers. 


There was no variation apparent in the level 
of unemployment for transportation workers 
during March from the preceding month, the 
837 unions from which reports were tabulated 
representing a total of 66,986 members, in- 
dicating 13-2 per cent of inactivity, the same 
as was recorded at the end of February. Steam 
railway employees, whose membership con- 
stituted nearly 78 per cent of the entire group 
membership represented, showed fractional de- 
clines in work afforded as did also street and 
electric railway employees, while among 
teamsters and chauffeurs small recessions in 
employment were manifest. This curtailment 
was, however, completely counteracted by the 
better conditions prevailing in the navigation 
division. In contrasting with the returns for 
March a year ago when 9:0 per cent of idle- 
ness was reflected in the transportation in- 
dustries, navigation was much quieter during 
the period surveyed, and contributing declines 
on a moderate scale were reported by steam 


railway employees, and teamsters and 
chauffeurs. Street and electric railway em- 
ployees, however, showed a_ favourable 
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tendency, though the change from March. last 
year was quite slight. . 


The five associations of retail shop clerks 
from which reports were tabulated at the 
end of March with a membership aggregate 
of 1,852 persons indicated that only 0:1 per 
cent were out of work as compared with 0:3 
per cent of idleness in February. In March 
last year all members were reported busy. 


From unions of civic employees 838 reports 
were received during March, embracing a mem- 
bership of 10,501 persons, 232 or a percentage 
of 2-2 of whom were idle on the last day of 
the month contrasted with percentages of 1-5 
in February and 1-3 in March a year ago. 


The trend of employment in the miscel- 

laneous group of trades was more favourable 
during March than in the preceding month 
though the change was slight, the 144 unions 
from which reports were compiled with a 
membership numbering 11,578 persons showing 
an unemployment percentage of 9-8 in com- 
parison with 10-5 per cent of inactivity in 
February. Declines in work afforded on a 
small scale; however, were registered from 
March last year when 8-3 per cent of the 
members reported were idle. A moderate rise 
in employment was manifest by unclassified 
workers during March from February, and 
stationary engineers and firemen showed a 
more favourable trend of activity. Some 
‘ falling off in available work, however, was 
recorded by theatre and stage, and hotel and 
restaurant employees, and barbers. Compared 
with the returns for March last year a con- 
siderably lower level of activity was apparent 
among unclassified workers, and minor con- 
tractions prevailed among barbers and hotel 
and restaurant employees. Slight gains in 
work afforded, however, were reported by 
theatre and stage employees, and stationary 
engineers and firemen. 
_ Fishermen reflected large increases in slack- 
ness during March from either the previous 
month or March last year according to the 
returns compiled from 9 locals with 2,285 
members. Of these, 839 or a percentage of 
36°7 were out of work on the last day of the 
month in contrast with 13-8 per cent in 
February and with a percentage of 16:3 in 
March last year. 

Unemployment for lumber workers and 


loggers showed a considerable falling off during 
March from the preceding month, the 3 locals 


from which reports were received comprising 
a membership of 1,794 persons, showing 31-5 
per cent. of idleness in comparison with a 
percentage of 55:6 in February. Severe losses 
in work afforded, however, were noted from 
March last year when 4:3 per cent of inact- 
ivity was registered. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1938 inclusive 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for March of each year from 1929 
to 1936 inclusive and for each month from 
March, 1937, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 


for the same months as in Table I. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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ZA )/4/Clolselalal;alo 
Average 1929......] 4-0] 1-6] 7-7] 4-3] 7-1] 5-3] 6-4] 5-9] 5-7 
Average 1930......| 5-4] 3-7|14-0)10-4] 9-6]10-6/13-3]11-6/41-1 
Average 1931..... 8-5) 9-2)19-3)17-2)15-7/15-6)19-4]17-6/16-8 
Average 1932..... 9-6)14-4|26-4/23-7/20-0/15-8]22-6|21-6/22-0 
Average 19383..... 16-0]13 -0)25-2)24-4/20-3]17-2121-7/20-8/22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7) 7-9)22-8)18-1)17-7|13-2}17-8|20-2/18-2 
Average 1935..... 6-9} 8-6/20-9)14-3)12-6).9-8)15-4)16-4]15-4 
Average 1936..... 6-8) 7-4)18-9}12-0110-1) 9-6)12-0}11-9}13-2 
Average 1937..... 5:5] 5-2/15-6} 8-3] 9-0) 9-0/12-0}10-6/10-7 
Average 1938..... 4-9)10-0}17-4/12-1)11-9] 9-1]12.3}14-0/13-1 
Mar. 1920 Ree 6-2) 1-4) 7-9) 4-5) 9-2) 7-3) 4-9] 4-8] 6-0 
MEAT pc al SO% 2 ten 5-5} 3-9/10-0|10-8)10-5]14-7/16-9|12-4|10-8 
Mar. 103 bare att 6-5}10-9)14-0)16-0]14-7/19-5)21 -8}18-8}15-5 
Mar. LOSZANG arate 8-0}13 -3}23 -5]21-6)20-7|17-6]23-2120-5)20-4 
Mar. 1033) aan 22-7/16-4/27-3)26-8)/20-3/20-5/25-3]23-8125-1 
Mar. 1934..... 9-1)10-7/22-3}19-9}21-8)18-5/29-3]19-9]/19-5 
Mar. T9S5 Rea 6:6) 8-2)20-2)17-2)14-4112-0/15-7/20-8/16-7 
Mar. LOS Gi scuscas 7-7) 6-6/19-3}12-7|/12-5}12-0/17-5}14-9|14-5 
Mar. LOS emer 7-9) 4-2/18-9]10-9) 9-6111-8)14-8] 9-4/12-9 
April LOS. Arar 8-2] 5-5/15-6] 8-6} 8-6}10-0}16-9| 7-4|11-1 
May 1930 ot oi 8-4) 5-0)14-1) 6-2) 7-0} 8-0]15-8} 5-8] 9-5 
June 0 Sines 5-9} 4-7|15-3] 7-6) 5-7] 7-2116-6| 8-0/10-4 
July Osta. -£ 4-4) 5-8/13-2) 5-3) 7-1) 7-4118-0] 6-9] 8-9 
Aug. iM BW So 5-9) 5-5/11-1) 4-3] 6-5) 7-2/12-5] 6-2! 7-6 
Sept EY foes ee 3-1} 6-1)12-4) 4-2) 7-4] 6-0/10-4] 8-4) 7-7 
Oct. USB ee Jac 2-8) 5-0/13-0} 6-7] 9-6] 6-6] 7-4)12-3] 8-9 
Nov 193 (eveteve 2-9) 5-0/14-9} 9-9/11-2)10-5] 6-5)15-4/11-3 
Dec 1037 eee 3-3] 4-6/16-5)12-9/16-8]10-6] 6-7/15-8}13-0 
Jan. 1O38ea5. 3-5] 5-3}16-5/11-5)11-3}10-8] 7-3]17-9]12-4 
Feb. TOS Bird 4-6) 5-9)19-0/12-8,10-6}] 9-4} 8-8|17-3|13-7 
Mar. 1938..... 4-0} 6-1/16-9)11-6]11-8/10-5/13-0)14-6}12-8 
April 1OSSheee 3-6] 9-2)14-5)13-6} 9-9}11-8]/18-1]15-6}13-1 
ay LOS Se pra 3-8)10-5)17-0)12-4) 9-4)10-3)18-1]13-8)13-2 
June 1938 onto 3°6)14-8/17-1/12-4]12-5] 9-7117-8|14-3}13-5 
July 1938 ....5.. 3°5/15-0}19-8}12-8) 9-7) 8-4)16-6]12-5)14-0 
Aug 1938 eerae 5:3}12-0)16-7| 9-4) 8-3] 5-7/13-3/11-3]11-6 
‘Sept IVS Sipaerat 5-4] 9-9)14-9} 8-8|10-1] 3-8} 9-0] 9-1]10-4 
Oct 1938..... 6-0}11-2|16-8/11-5)11-8] 6-3) 8-5/12-2)12-3 
Noy 193 Serer 6-5/10-6}18-2}13-2/15-2/11-0} 8-8]12-8]13-7 
Dec 1938..... 8-4) 9-8]21-2)14-5)21-4/11-8] 9-5/17-3]16-2 
Jan. 1939). = 9-2)12-8)19-9}14-4/16-0/13-2/11-9]18-1]/15-9 
Feb. 1939... 10-7}11-0)20-3)15-9}11-9}13-3]15-6|16-7|16-4 
Mar 1939). 8. 9-1)10-6)18-6}15-8)12-9)13-1)16-7)15-3]15-7 
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UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for March, 1939 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of March, 1939, as repre- 
sented by the average daily placements, 
showed a decline of 2 per cent from February, 
although total placements for the month were 
considerably higher, as there were 3 more 
working days in March than in February. 
When compared with March a year ago an 
increase in the average daily placements of 
over 31 per cent was shown; total placements, 
too, were higher, even though the working days 
in March 1988 and 1939 remained the same. 
In industrial comparison with February, gains 


by the ratios of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. As may be seen from the 
graph, the curves of both vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications followed a 
slightly downward trend during the first half 
of February, but remained practically un- 
changed during the latter half of the month, 
while at the close of the period under review 
both levels attained were nearly 16 points 
higher than those recorded at the end of the 
corresponding month a year ago. The ratio 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications Vacancies 
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1937 


were recorded in all groups, except logging 
and trade, the highest being in construction 
and maintenance and services, while increases 
in manufacturing and farming were more than 
offset by the decline in logging; changes in 
mining, transportation and trade were nominal 
only, the latter being adverse. When com- 
pared with March, 1938, a substantial gain 
was registered in construction and main- 
tenance, a more moderate one in services and 
slight ones in farming and mining. Losses 
were shown in logging, transportation, trade 
and manufacturing, none of which was out- 
standing. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1937, as represented 





1938 


of vacancies to each 100 applications was 47-1 
during the first half and 47:2 during the second 
half of March, 1939, in contrast with ratios 
of 38-1 and 31-7 during the corresponding 
periods of March, 1938. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 44:9 and 44°8, as 
compared with 35:8 and 29-3 during the cor- 
responding month of 1938. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during March, 1939, was 
1,152, as compared with the daily average of 
898 during the same month a year ago and 
with 1,159 recorded daily in February, 1939. 


May, 1939 


The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 2,443, in comparison with 2,599 in March, 
1938. Applications for work during the pre- 
ceding month of 1939 averaged 2,485 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1939, was 1,097, of which 582 were in 
regular employment and 515 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,119 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in March a year 
ago averaged 8387 daily, consisting of 547 in 
regular and 290 in casual employment 

During the month of March, 1939, the offices 
of the Service referred 31,266 persons to va- 
cancies and effected a total of 29,604 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 15,719, of which 10,460 were 
of men and 5,259 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 13,885. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 20,359 
for men and 10,727 for women, a total of 
31,086, while applications for work numbered 
65,948, of which 48,476 were from men and 
17,472 from women. Reports for February 
1939, showed 27,816 positions available, 59,- 
631 applications made and 26,834 placements 
effected, while in March 1938, there were 
recorded 24,243 vacancies, 70,150 applications 
for work and 22,595 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Employment Service of Can- 
ada, each year, from January, 1929, to date: 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1920. Ryehhs wae. ny weeks 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
PURI E RPE SER eh tee 187, 872 180, 807 368,679 
1 Loreto ois pcre: 175,632 295, 876 471,508 
BOS 2 hs A eS aes, 153,771 198, 443 352, 214 
ORS ee Be, 7. SG lear ae 170, 576 181,521 52,097 
OSA ne AAG bccak ees 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
LOS Sree al WOR oi Saas 226,345 127, 457 3538, 802 
LOSG ts cas seta carci ts 217,931 113,519 831, 450 
IQS Teor ta. aes Seen 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
19BSSs Sarees ote bebe 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
1939 (8 months)....... 49,056 39,514 88,570 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of March, 1939, orders 
received at Employment Offices in Nova Scotia 
called for nearly 25 per cent more workers 
than in the preceding month and 22 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month 
of last year. There was an increase also in 
placements of over 20 per cent when com- 
pared with February and 19 per cent in com- 
parison with March, 1938. The increase in 
placements over March of last year was due 
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to a gain in services, as minor advances in 
construction and maintenance and transporta- 
tion were offset by small losses in logging, 
trade and farming. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were logging, 49; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 327 and services, 622, 
of which 518 were of household workers. During 
the month 81 men and 150 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during March called for nearly 
15 per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and over 14 per cent more than in the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase also in placements of nearly 14 
per cent when compared with February and 
of nearly 15 per cent in comparison with 
March, 1938. Construction and maintenance 
was the only industrial group in which place- 
ments were higher than during March of last 
year and accounted for the gain in the prov- 
ince as a whole. This increase was made up 
largely of casual placements for snow removal 
in the highway division of the group and was 
offset, in part, by small declines in all other 
groups. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing, 34; construction and 
maintenance, 412; trade, 20 and services, 578, 
of which 476 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 8 of 
men and 93 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec during March, were 
nearly 31 per cent better than in the pre- 
ceding month, but over 4 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase of nearly 30 per cent 
in placements when compared with February, 
but a decline of over 2 per cent in com- 
parison with March, 1938. The only changes 
of importance, by industrial groups, from 
March of last year were in construction and 
maintenance and services, a large decline in 
the former being almost entirely offset by an 
increase in the latter. Other changes in- 
cluded declines in trade and manufacturing 
and an increase in logging. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were manufacturing, 
150; logging, 271; construction and main- 
tenance, 2,813, and services, 3,016, of which 
2,733 were of household workers. There were 
3,046 men and 1,884 women placed in regular 
employment. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1939 





Applicants 








Vacancies Hogue 
ee ————| place- 
Offices Reported { Unfilled Regis- | Referred Placed Un- ments 
: tered - placed same 
during end of durin 2 end of eriod 
period period peri ach vacancies| Regular | Casual period P9338 
Ova Scotiasas 32.0. lek es 1,110 64 1,272 1,049 231 815 2,298 233 
See ne ee "989 37 381 959 48 204} 12022 64 
IEG ey Lniod I isis Slee coat bo edocs ine eero a 154 0 225 154 56 98 299 44 
New: Glascow).:.s<s.es ce eee 257 27, 230 233 115 115 382 110 
BV UnOM a teeter: ones see ert. aie 410 0 436 410 12 398 595 15 
New Brunswick..................... 1,058 7 1,126 1,053 101 952 1,246 111 
Chatham van sei acento ae 398 0 397 398 0 398 33 0 
Moncton Sea ee ee oe 7 263 i 188 503 3s 
Saint VO pM seekers cee aie er es 2 0 466 92 366 710 2 
Quehecwiyt. . SARS ae 7,381 535 16,025 7,787 4,939 1,446 7,834 5,403 
BB arotwille es ee osc eta eae ators 115 10 255 121 121 0 89 182 
@hicoutimis. chee eee Cee ee ee 0 oe rt rh 1 143 i 
Ee 1A aABy RU AUR CME ATS By Aig deh 2 Ai ea fe 8 5 1,371 68 155 370 6 
aeraane Sy AC Py GELATO kek TRE ANN 169 0 249 169 168 1 66 307 
VES GANO ale iar Oe ete ses 149 49 228 Bi 103 17 402 112 
Monreal}. Wags, Sidel Dey eld ae 3,189 248 8,266 3,494 1,582 887 4,761 1,638 
QUCHEC Mile ee OL nr ania eee 1,810 152 2,834 1,881 1,248 357 735 798 
UO UVTI Ts Sta Sota See eee Tan ea s 14 a me 285 245 20 625 131 
Sherbrooke)... eat. soaetareeey 1 23 2 208 166 il 66 113 
Three Bsrere tli Ai aaa Naked. ae 251 18 642 269 240 7 360 610 
Viel GOR aS. cE ee von oaks 92 16 199 97 85 0 217 44 
Ontario: pe atten, | Ne bsg ay eh iat ora Finn ten aie ra Ror ete tae bee Batis $088 pe 
CUS VIN hsv che crater seinen sera 
Branbtlordae ic iak..\aalcaa Ae ees “te 0 a eh a 23 yh i 
Chatham ach. ..cuisceeriy) Gheeeee oes 2 0 4 21 168 6 ve 
RortWillianterki cursive emcee as Xi re 214 oH 87 ane 215 
Guelpleee. Hv Cee Sek NE eee 1] 1 2 116 19 790 94 
Hiaulten SENOS tote Patetevets LE eres Hs 51 1,366 483 nS 191 5,582 222 
NRONORA yah seine Le SEALs Stee eee 0 272 44 10 465 48 
Inston SAVE. Isa, SES a Pra yaa ee 92 i 210 85 61 24 586 276 
WGitehenenusy.o We. corat A. meee aon eee 218 10 487 216 98 111 1,114 80 
HSONCON Ks eae oe nee eee a 29 681 eT cd 160 2,536 405 
INTagarah dlls Wk hiy cei). wellebieres oot 8 234 0 28 IF 2st2, 96 
INorthi Bay ae) Wiis oe a ai 1,078 0 iT 1,077 1,043 34 1,303 94 
OSHAWA a he tea ete eee ed ree 5 ae oF : 367 226 oe HS 1,912 OL 
OCA WARE L eS te eae: LER, 5 eee ee es ; , 627 2,676 0 2,174 3, 607 263 
Wi Wen SOU dis Wye ee cee ee 86 1 168 91 55 32 4000s eee oe 
Peimbrokke sh wee ee ace ee nae 130 0 849 132 59 73 SB 50 
Reterborough= 198 theses dane 141 0 306 141 118 OS; 923 74 
PontyArthur ce . oeee keen ee wee ay RS ae ee ae 852 ate 320 
Ste @asnariness ae ae eee 4 55 2,316 88 
Sb Ehomasii.io as oe eee ee 56 0 115 56 35 Pall 271 59 
SEN tbE Rae RM Oe Pod ORIRE, WSS on CCIM INE OS: oe ‘ rs 178 ee 88 496 98 
Sault Ste wWlaries tee ye eee 252 64 561 46 
Stratford. 1 ner Leer ee 125 0 330 125 113 12 1,419 105 
SUG Dur vine eee ae eee 199 0 921 199 174 25 769 109 
MEM TED TAS ay ne eee aS ! ts a fe a Aes 402 ett rs 
OLOUCO™,.. Pe: Aaa cates tee ; ; 133 613 Pale 81 
Weellandti ss sane Seba pe cies 47 7 103 86 36 8 SAT UL eee eel ge 
WEN CES OT han ete) eine mene en th Deane ey 472 20 717 467 228 239 4,548 180 
Woodstock tu). ye mkneie:) Wes erent ee 148 3 264 148 122 26 586 203 
Manitobaci iyi meme. (a bien 1,689 31 3,046 1,694 1,253 429 15,993 1,446 
ee BE Re cE ne A A a i : ee “As yf 15 he 113 
Data i 5 4r e pa, bans Stihl A ed 2 4 Ghai lW OF Mrs haere nee 
Portage lavBrairia. sees erect 32 0 32 32 32 0 Ol lececkeee 
WWiInnIPES hk 4 Le NARA Uae et One 1,480 3 3,309 1,506 1,084 410 14,343 1,333 
Pabbatchewap J bide oe RAS ils eon 1:26 or hss 11 819 294 3 are 609 
SUCV Oil a ktts da ree ase eke ect 1 12 0 TOG. Noe ci eee 
oe sae HEAP ai thigh sagen se = mie 184 ihe 75 585 118 
Nort ab bleiord wasinte LAS ae ae 44 6 8 128 12 
Prince: Alberti: ates see oe ay a ie a 67 26 136 52 
(Retina) Eta. ate te eee ee 2 245 50 611 225 
Saskatoon: ise tee eee 170 23 729 178 141 Sa 1,320 104 
Switt Ourrentee vce erie ee 92 50 90 63 35 28 180 12 
Weyburn eee ee a 89 12 97 Ue 46 31 DO ecetrosrcts te 
OD KtOni Oe. aman Rares be: See 171 20 228 163 124 39 167 86 
eine My rata 's MC cae tein dete ere Se ae i ah : bes 1, ee = i, ies 1, Me 
BAT VAs Te tee ee eae 2 ; 7 ; 
Drumbellortyc. senda testa cee 65 1 330 62 47 15 213 37 
Sens ie Se ee ee Tee oe iS 1 ae 550 503 47 3,160 553 
ethbridser eh - Hee GR sae 102 97 5 584 98 
Medicine Hath ae. Go esecenbene 326 7 360 324 76 248 399 49 
seth Columbpiae. ee. hee 5, th m thes ‘Sir 1,939 3,788 17,008 1,379 
AIMLOOPS /NSGRLIE ES A yea 4] 26 46 320 4 
ING a1 Aircore bee cai 544 0 619 540 536 4 805 295 
INGISOIT A Cote nee eter: ee ee 175 0 191 176 13 163 44 23 
New Westminster... 77 0 133 OE 52 25 724 18 
Penticton... gWeacaeuntcctcsiscrdae wees 58 3 114 53 16 37 313 28 
Prince Geéorgeve: =: . 127 ese ee 1 0 13 0 0 0 0 10 
eerinceRupert<.neaacseRer. . Howhene 74 0 92 74 17 57 239 27 
Wancotvens: 65.2 nce aa ae eee 4,376 if 7,129 4,455 1,108 3,279 12,968 io 
WACHODIR INS ae oc Re oe 36 : 1 742 368 191 177 1,590 249 
Canadalye cet. hi Hs ee 31,086 1,277 65,948 31,266 15,719 13,885 | 115,673 14,769* 
EOI alee isos cha tal ier aN Tee ee ee 20,359 307 48,476 20,236 10,460 9,719 97,354 10, 221 
NMOTHOM ar ot eg acta crt ee a Oe 10,727 970 17,472 11,030 5,259 4,166 18,319 4,548 


* 3 Placements effected by offices since closed} 
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ONTARIO 


There was an increase of nearly 8 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Ontario during March 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 56 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase also in placements of over 7 
per cent when compared with February and 
of nearly 60 per cent in comparison with 
March, 1938. The substantial increase over 
March of last year was largely due to the 
placing of snow shovellérs in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance, as 
the improvement in this group was slightly 
larger than the net increase in the province 
as a whole. Of the changes in other groups 
the most important were gains in services and 
mining and losses in logging and farming. 


Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing, 452; logging, 138; farming, 
1,067; mining, 90; construction and main- 


tenance, 5,375; trade, 273, and services, 3,656, 
of which 2,781 were of household workers. 
During the month 3,666 men and 1,679 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during March, were nearly 2 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 10 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decline also 
in placements of nearly 2 per cent when com- 
pared with February and of nearly 9 per cent 
in comparison with March, 1938. Placements 
by industrial groups were slightly below those 
of March last year in logging, construction 
and maintenance, farming and transportation 
but small increases were reported in services 
and manufacturing. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing, 34; 
logging, 64; farming, 674; construction and 
maintenance, 130, and services, 754, of which 
653 were of household workers. There were 
877 men and 376 women placed in regular 
employment. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of March, 1939, orders 
received at Employment Offices in Saskatch- 
ewan called for over 13 per cent fewer workers 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 29 
per cent more than during the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decrease of 
nearly 20 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with February, but an increase of nearly 
26 per cent in comparison with March, 1938. 
Except for small declines in loggimg and 
transportation, placements were higher in all 


industrial groups than during March of last 
year. None of the gains, however, were 1m- 
portant, that in farming being the largest and 
accounted for most of the increase for the 
province as a whole. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were farming, 452; con- 
struction and maintenance, 64, and services, 
564, of which 424 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
463 of men and 356 of women. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during March, was nearly 25 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month and on 
practically the same level as during the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was an 
increase of nearly 22 per cent in placements 
when compared with February, but a decline 
of over 3 per cent when compared with March, 
1938. There were minor changes only when 
comparing placements by industrial groups 
with those of March last year; these included 
gains in farming, trade, logging and manufac- 
turing and losses in construction and main- 
tenance, transportation and services. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing, 53; logging, 42; farming, 561; con- 
struction and maintenance, 256, and services, 
474, of which 425 were of household workers. 
There were 703 men and 378 women placed in 
regular employment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


There was an increase of nearly 6 per cent 
in the number of orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in British Columbia during March 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 88 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Similar 
percentages of gain were reported in place- 
ments under both comparisons. The large 
increase over March, 1938, was mainly due to 
casual placements in the highway division of 
construction and maintenance, although there 
were also gains in logging and services. Place- 
ments in all other groups were on about the 
same level as last year’s. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were logging, 806; farming, 
136; construction and maintenance, 3,894, and 
services, 825, of which 558 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,616 men and 
348 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1939, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
15,719 placements in regular employment, 7,307 
of which were of persons for whom the em- 
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ployment located was outside the immediate 
district of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter, 130 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 118 proceeding to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 12 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2-5 cents per mile with a min- 
imum fare of $4.00, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the offices 
of the Employment Service who may desire 
to travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

The movement of labour from Ontario 
centres during March was entirely provincial 
and involved the issue of 50 reduced rate 
certificates. Of these 42 were issued at Port 
Arthur to 30 bush workers, 5 carpenters, 4 
miners, one electrician, one highway construc- 
tion labourer, and one housekeeper, bound for 
points within the Port Arthur zone. Travelling 
from Fort William 4 bush workers and from 
Sudbury one bush worker went to employ- 
ment within their respective zones. The 
Kenora zone received 2 mine workers from 
Timmins, and the North Bay zone one steel 
sharpener from Toronto. The Winnipeg office 
was responsible for all transfers at the reduced 
rate in Manitoba during March which num- 
bered 27. Of these, 15 were provincial and 12 
interprovincial. The former were issued to 14 
farm hands and one hotel cook going to 


centres within the Winnipeg zone. Transferred 
to other provinces were 7 bushmen, 2 miners, 
one fisherman and one farm hand destined to 
the Port Arthur zone and one farm hand to 
Estevan. In Saskatchewan during March the 
Regina office issued a certificate for reduced 
transportation to a teacher conveyed to a 
situation within the same zone. Vouchers for 
transportation were granted in Alberta during 
March to 48 persons going to employment 
within the province. The Edmonton office 
effected the transfer of all of these, despatching 
20 transportation company employees, 9 mine 
workers, 7 bushmen, 3 hotel workers, 2 sawmill 
employees, 2 farm hands, 2 household workers, 
and 1 carpenter to various centres within its 
own zone, and 2 farm hands to Lethbridge. 
Taking advantage of the Employment Service 
reduced rate in British Columbia during 
March 4 persons journeyed to _ provincial 
centres. These were transferred by the Van- 
couver office which shipped one farm hand, 
one hotel cook and one housekeeper to em- 
ployment in the Vancouver zone and one 
waitress to Penticton. 

Of the 1380 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during March, 101 were conveyed by the 
Canadian National Railways, 25 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 2 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway and 2 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during March, 1939 


According to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 Cities during 
March was $3,351,194. This was an increase 
of $1,457,033 or 76:9 per cent over the Febru- 
ary total of $1,894,161, but a decrease of 
$210,323 or 5:9 per cent as compared with 
the aggregate of $38,561,517 reported for 
March, 19388. 

The building represented by the construc- 
tion permits taken out in the first three months 
of the present year was valued at $6,951,985; 
this was lower than the total of $7,885,100 re- 
ported in the first quarter of 1938, and was also 
lower than the 1987 aggregate of $10,527,992. 
The cumulative total for this period in each 
of the years since 1931 has been substantially 
below the average of $17,593,858 indicated in 
the months, January-March in the years, 
1920-1938. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics for 
March, 1939, showing that they had granted 
about 300 permits for dwellings valued at more 
than $1,000,000 and more than 1,400 permits 
for other buildings estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $2,100,000. During February, authority 
was given for the erection of about 200 


dwellings and over 800 other buildings, esti- 
mated to cost approximately $700,000 and 
$850,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
reported increases in the value of the build- 
ing authorized during March, 1939, as com- 
pared with the preceding month. The greatest 
gain was that of $788,521 or 113-8 per cent in 
Ontario. New Brunswick showed a decline of 
$14,310 in this comparison. 

As compared with March, 1938, Ontario and 
the three Prairie Provinces recorded increases, 
of which the most pronounced gain was that 
of $115,045 or 8:4 per cent in Ontario. The 
remaining provinces showed a falling-off in the 
value of the building authorized; the reduction 
of $150,107 or 16:2 per cent in Quebec was 
greatest. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto and Winnipeg 
reported increases as compared with the pre- 
ceding month and with March, 1938; in Mont- 
real there was a gain over February, 1939, but 
a loss as compared with the same month of 
last year, while the building authorizations in 
Vancouver showed a decrease in each compari- 
son. Of the other centres, Shawinigan Falls, 
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Westmount, Belleville, Fort William, Kitch- 
ener, London, Port Arthur, Sault Ste. Marie, 
York and East York Townships, St. Boniface, 
Regina, Calgary, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, 
New Westminster, Prince Rupert and Vic- 
toria reported higher totals than in either 
February, 1939, or March, 1938. 








TABLE I 
Average 
i } ia soe a ee 
alue o. value o who 8 
act bes permits permits rices of 
Year aad ‘; | issued in | issued in uildin 
March first first materia 
quarter quarter in first 
(1926= 100) | quarter 
(1926 = 100) 
$ $ 
1989. 3,351,194 | 6,951,985 30-9 87:3 
1938...... 3,561,517 7,885,100 34-6 91-3 
193 7a ano 6,667,239 | 10,527,992 46-8 92-5 
1930-0. 2,368,537 5.592.471 24-9 84-0 
19385 4s..! 4,022,755 8,507,270 37-8 81-4 
1034 -¢0 1, 109, 085 2,710,999 12-1 82-2 
1933 ...... 953,966 3,065, 821 13-6 75-2 
19382) hse 3,396, 729 9,453,012 42-0 79-3 
1031, co 9,948,979 | 24,746,094 110-0 83-7 
1980). 02 .. 13,356,787 | 29,493,262 131-1 96-7 
1929.27, 24. 068,018 42. 950, 228 190-9 99-2 
1928...... 15, 128,413 33, 163,338 147-4 95-5 
19272. a2 11,713,640 | 25,028,353 111-3 96-4 
1996.05 10,634,491 | 22,498,574 100-0 102-0 





Table I gives the value of the building 
authorized by 58 cities during March and in 
the first quarter of each year since 1926, as 
well as index numbers for the latter, based 
upon the total for 1926 as 100. The average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials in the first quarter of the same 
years are also given, (1926=100). 

The value of the building authorized in 
the first three months of 1939 was lower by 
11.8 per cent than in the same period of 1938, 
and was also lower than in the first quarter of 
1937; it was, however, higher than in the same 
period in 1936. As already stated, the total 
for the months January-March in the years 
since 1931 have been much below the average 
for those months in the last nineteen years. 
The index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first three months 
of this year, while lower than in the same 
quarter of 1938 or 1937, were higher than in 
the first three months of other years since 
1930; wholesale prices throughout this period, 
however, have also been considerably lower 
than in preceding years of the record. 

Table II gives the value of the building 
permits issued by 58 cities in February and 
March, 1939, and March, 1938. The thirty- 
five cities for which statistics are available 
since 1910 are marked thus “*”, 


TABLE II—ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK INDICATED 
BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 














sas March March Ae March March 
Cities 1939 1938 Cities 1939 1938 
$ $ $ $ 
P. E. Island— ‘ 
Charlottetown................0.: Nil 1,000 SSG Catharines) ccssiectchycute te acre 9,360 28,360 
Nova Scotian :: oo. 5. sccesces ces « 83,958 184,185 *St. Thomas 185 boot) Bo hb Lo) RR TB, le 1,786 4,200 
Halifax. eooe hs. Se 80,670 142, 250 SAPNA pote tree cee sak oeietels 7,592 10,210 
New Glasgow..............00005 88 17,100 Sault Ste. Marie... cccc.ssiss os ccee 47,150 2,700 
CS VONOV Torre nice Miers atte ms Bar, 3,200 24, 835 VLOFONCOu ee ie dats aalaraltee 876,475 714,620 
acre and East York Tps...... 98, 05 51,505 
New Brunswick.................. 9,785 WA SQoat MMupVVCUAN cose chescieine sels tet achce e 33 8, 655 
Fredericton............. Berle Nil Nil *Windsor ae ee 30,527 39,020 
PMoncton’. 2 rs. 4,285 7,390 Riverside 3,200 5,500 
PSaint Jonna seis facins cist teiocals ols 5,500 10,505 WOOGSLOCK coca, titeuc cee ee.: 2,573 16,568 
lyn tae sh et PIR eae ree cee 774, 106 924,213 92,125 55,550 
ia renee ilaleonmeun. 623,905 763, 853 6,300 15,450 
SCebets this. Nic tenee: 70,510 96,397 . Be 9,375 2,300 
Shawinigan Falls 20,875 3, 200 PWANNIDCE: Stir tok tee ae aie woh 76,450 37,800 
*Sherbrooke......... 33,800 47,910 
*Three Rivers......... Ets 14,005 7,735 Saskatchewan............ccceeee: 34,376 30,990 
SWEStIMOUNE cs. docoktaeh estes ac 11,011 5,118 SMOOSC SAW eco ci'slsa's sissies oWiateieles 270 200 
WRESINA ATs), lncces cel soiavete és 25,381 21,365 
Ontarloss 2A. cso sR 1,481,325 1,366, 280 TORSKALOOD ase caan soe e dade eee 8,725 9,425 
Bellevallevew tee. saysisic dstetsins 5,750 525 
SBrantiord. 2s shin vole eee cee 29,180 64,042 Albertans coe aces cee el 165,219 153,491 
hatha. sbiac caascidateienec cs oe , 700 13,950 SCaleanys van ubiuiacaresertinaus 37,424 29,996 
SPOrt WiTAM ntsc. cc eet oeee 32,059 6, 150 SHAMONntON codec a ecelcoe een ec ene: 95,785 97,535 
Galen Rey Oe, lg heats teers 12,150 12/31 Methbridge! 2 sin dea ee. 31,860 25, 960 
Be GGUCIDE 812. a Somomieiid ic teleede cide 27155 3,400 Medicine Hatin ts iui. scence eee 150 Nil 
SHAmMIlton ea ss ote dscns ec 115, 102 123, 403 
PIC in gators. se ha etolele eect es 13,801 19,919 British Columbia................. 710,300 827,913 
SHItChenera tee otoeusis eich ne: 38, 687 28, 182 Kamloops se) cs ot bec saots aes 2,74 12,600 
STONGON eerie nes eens 44,960 40,940 WINBNAITNO Lins Mee eae ecole 8,250 13, 280 
Niagara Falls i 10,525 21, 600 *New Westminster...............- 182,450 115, 675 
BHAWAH Hs side cece cee re 325 4,150 Prince) Rupertih cca. «cen sieeices 39,640 4,070 
SOUR WH ee eae ee 55,900 101,000 SVANCOUVORE. cee te eco kee chn ate 400, 005 600, 835 
Owen Sound...............c0000% 2,000 22,148 North Vancouver.............. 6, 610 17,335 
ve OLGl DOXOUED) aby connects © sivas 3,225 11,641 VGOROT IB) dec. Aes hay nists owe ede bea ¥3 70, 600 64,118 
ostra ae Be ee clot ee a 5 033 Total—b8 cit ~ 3,351,194 | 3,561,517 
UPBUIOLG: asec cisisis cto crore elsjove el aeets ; (0) CIGIOS 5. dete eps s's cleree no's H . ’ ' 
Total—*3b CitieS.....s-. cee useces 3,035,256 | 3,294,430 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF APRIL, 1939 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

April, 1939, was reported by the Super- 
intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy with field work in preparation for spring 
planting and farm produce at the markets was 
fairly abundant, but of little variety. Fishing 
was considerably better. Gaspereau, cod, had- 
dock and kalibut were plentiful and lobster 
fishermen had everything in readiness for the 
running of lines as soon as there was open 
water. Activity in logging was confined chiefly 
to pulpwood cutting and peeling; several saw- 
mills, however, continued operations. Coal 
mines in the New Glasgow area operated from 
one to six days per week, while those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity worked from three to five 
days. Manufacturing concerns, in general, 
were busy and no idleness was reported by the 
iron and steel industry. Other than repair 
work and street and sewer construction, little 
new building was under way. Transportation 
was moving more rapidly and trade was fair. 
There was also a greater demand for house- 
hold workers in the Women’s Division. 

Farming stowed very little activity in the 
Province of Quebec. River driving and open- 


ing of a few sawmills at Matane had created 
employment opportunities there, — 


additional 
but, elsewhere, cold weather had retarded the 
usual spring operations in logging. Manu- 
facturing centres reported as follows: Bagot- 
ville, Matane and La Tuque—improvement 
noted; Chicoutimi—paper mills operating at 
half capacity and remaining plants normal; 
Montreal—shoe and clothing factories more 
active; Quebec—leather concerns working at 
half. capacity, clothing busy, but other in- 
dustries slow; Sherbrooke—textiles normal; 
Three Rivers—pulp and paper also normal, 
but iron quiet and cottons improved; Hull 
and Val d’Or—regular employment as usual. 
Building construction generally was better and 
street and higkway improvement continued. 
Trade was fair and the call for women domes- 
‘ties satisfactory. 

More favourable weather conditions resulted 
in an improved call for farm help in Ontario, 
although the demand was still light. Logging 
was very quiet, with operations confined to 
preparations for the spring drive. Mining 
was moderately active, but few additional 
men were being hired. No material change 
was reported in manufacturing. Many con- 
cerns were operating on a part-time basis and 
with reduced staffs. The rubber industry, how- 


ever, was very busy and furniture factories 
and shipyards, where numerous boats were 
being overhauled, likewise registered improve- 
ment. Building was still rather slack, due to 
the lateness of the season, but was gradually 
getting under way. Highway construction, 
already started, was progressing favourably, 
but new contracts had not yet been given out. 
Navigation had only just opened, so that 
transportation in that. line was still slow. The 
annual spring housecleaning period provided 
employment for women and girls by day, week 
or month, with little difficulty experienced in 
filling requests. There were also orders for 
experienced help for hotels, restaurants and 
tourist camps. The latter, although not open 
at present, were preparing for an early start. 

Requests for farm help in the Prairie Prov- 
inces had increased slightly, but the number 
of vacancies reported was few for the season 
of the year. This was partly due to the fact 
that many of the men sent out under the Farm 
Improvement Rehef Plan had been retained 
at spring wages. Seeding was well started 
throughout tke provinces; as weather condi- 
tions had been favourable, 75 per cent of the 
sugar beet acreage in Southern Alberta having 
already been completed. Logging and mining 
both were quiet and manufacturing registered 
no change. Building construction was accel- 
erated with the coming of spring, particularly 
at Winnipeg; elsewhere, work in this line con- 
sisted chiefly of alterations and repairs. Little 
highway construction was under way. Spring 
clean-up and improvements in view of the 
Royal visit, as well as garden work, afforded 
temporary employment for a number of men. 
Trade was fair. In the Women’s Division 
there existed a shortage of applicants for farm 
households, although all city orders, which 
were substantially higher in volume, were 
easily filled. 

Few farm or logging vacancies were listed 
in British Columbia, as practically all extra 
help needed in these two industries had been 
obtained. Logging camps were busy, also 
sawmills and sash and door factories. Mining 
likewise was active. Building showed im- 
provement, but little highway construction was 
under way. Drydocks and shipyards at Prince 
Rupert were slack, but waterfront work there 
and at New Westminster and Victoria was 
plentiful. No extra gang work on railways 
was yet available. Trade was fair. A steady 
demand existed for experienced domestics, and 
casual work, also, was more in evidence in 
the Women’s Division. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


ft British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
~ April, 1939, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


There was a further improvement in em- 
ployment between February 13 and March 13, 
which extended to almost every industry. The 
improvement was most marked in building, 
public works contracting, agriculture and horti- 
culture, coal mining, the iron and steel in- 
dustry, tinplate and metal goods manufacture, 
engineering, the cotton and wool textile in- 
dustries, tailoring and dressmaking, the pot- 
tery industry, furniture making and upholstery, 
the distributive trades, and hotel and boarding 
house service. There was a slight decline in 
employment in ship building and repairing. 

It is provisionally estimated that at March 
13, 1939, the number of insured persons, aged 
16-64, in employment in Great Britain was 
approximately 12,403,000. This was 181,000 
more than at February 13, 1939, and on a 
comparable basis, 180,000 more than at March 
14, 1939. 

Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at March 13, 1939, was 12-1, 
compared with 13-2 at February 13, 1939. For 
March 14, 19388, the percentage was 12-4. For 
persons insured under the general scheme the 
corresponding percentages were 12-3 at March 
13, 1939, 13-4 at February 13, 1939, and 12-7 
at March 14, 1988. For persons within the 
agricultural scheme the percentages were 7°8, 
9-8 and 6-4 respectively. 

At March 18, 1939, the numbers of unem- 
ployed persons on the registers of Employment 
Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,429,085 
wholly unemployed, 231,245 temporarily 
stopped, and 66,599 normally in casual employ- 
ment, making a total of 1,726,929; this was 
169,789 less than at February 13, 1939, and 
22,052 less than at March 14, 1938. 

The total of 1,726,929 persons on the regis- 
ters in Great Britain at March 13, 1939, in- 
cluded 976,692 persons with claims admitted 
for insurance benefit, 552,779 with applications 
authorized for unemployment allowances, 
31,937 persons with applications for insurance 
benefits or unemployment allowances under 
consideration, and 165,521 other persons, of 
whom 38,577 were juveniles under 16 years 
of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at March 13, 1939, 
was 1,813,987, as compared with 1,986,302 at 


February 13, 1939, and 1,844,583 at March ne 
1938. 
United States 


There was a further rise in non-agricultural 
employment in March, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Miss Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, on April 26, 1939. The 
report stated that seasonal expansion in manu- 
facturing and retail trade activity counted 
largely for the increase of approximately 
200,000 workers during the month. However, 
the gain was slightly smaller than the usual 
seasonal increase from February to March. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press report indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as fol- 
lows :— 


About 360,000 more workers were employed 
in non-agricultural industries in March 1939 
than in the corresponding month of last year. 
These figures do not include employees in 
Works Progress Administration and National 
Youth Administration projects nor enrollees 


in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Approximately 50,000 factory wage earners 
returned.to jobs in March. This number was 
somewhat smaller than usual at this season 
of the year. In retail trade, the increase of 
approximately 80,000 employees was slightly 
in excess of the average February-March gain. 
Private building construction contractors re- 
ported a substantial seasonal gain in employ- 
ment while highway and street work was cur- 
tailed. Dyeing and cleaning establishments 
enlarged their forces to handle increased spring 
volume. Slight gains in employment were re- 
ported by utility companies, hotels, laundries, 
and insurance firms. Class I railroads reported 
an increase of 6,179 workers. 

With the exception of a seasonal decline of 
nearly 13,000 employees in wholesale trade 
and of 3,000 workers in coal mines, the em- 
ployment losses between February and March 
were small. Brokerage firms decreased their 
forces by 2-7 per cent and small declines were 
reported in metal mining and crude petroleum 
producing. 


Factory Employment — 


The increase of 0:7 per cent or 50,000 wage 
earners in manufacturing industries was ac- 
companied by a rise of 1-6 per cent, or $2,800,- 
000 in weekly payrolls. These gains were some- 
what smaller than the usual average increases 
of 1:0 per cent in employment and 1-8 per 
cent in payrolls for March. The March gains 
raised the Bureau’s indexes of factory employ- 
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ment and payrolls to the highest levels rec- 
orded since the latter months of 1937. The 
March 1939 employment index was 4:1 per 
cent above the level of March of last year 
and the factory payroll index was 12-6 per 
cent higher. 

The gains in factory employment and pay- 
rolls were general, 61 of the 87 manufacturing 
industries surveyed monthly by the Bureau 
of Labour statistics showing more employment 
and larger payrolls in March than in February. 
Employment in the durable goods group of 
industries increased 1-0 per cent and payrolls 
rose 1:9 per cent, while in the non-durable 
goods group of industries employment increased 
0-5 per cent and payrolls 1-4 per cent. The 
durable goods employment index in March 
1939 stood at the highest level since December 
1937, while the non-durable goods employment 
index was somewhat lower than in the late 
summer and autumn of last year. 


Non-Manufacturing Employment. — 

The usual spring pick-up in retail trade 
resulted in an employment increase between 
February and March of 2:5 per cent or 80,000 
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workers. This gain, slightly greater than the 
average March increase for the last ten years, 
raised the March, 1939 employment index to 
83-5 of the 1929 average, which is 0°6 per cent 
above the level of a year ago. Employment 
gains were reported in all retail lines with the 
exception of the jewellery and wood-coal and 
ice groups. The general merchandising group 
showed a gain of 4 per cent and apparel stores 
increased their employment by 10 per cent. 

Employment in private building construction 
showed an increase of 6:2 per cent from Feb- 
ruary to March according to reports received 
from 13,575 contractors employing 101,258 
workers in March. Corresponding payrolls 
rose 13-5 per cent. The March employment 
increase was the largest gain reported in March 
since 1932 with the exception of 1934 and 1936. 
The reports on which these figures are based 
do not cover construction projects financed 
by the Works Progress Administration, the 
Public Works Administration, and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation or by regular 
appropriations of the Federal, State, or local 
governments. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
‘regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked “B” 
which apply in the case of contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions pre- 
viously in effect and substituting other condi- 
tions therefor, the full text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 1935, pp. 
24-25. Provision had been made in the “B” 
labour conditions in their original form for 
the payment of wages rates not less than 
those generally accepted as current for com- 
petent workmen in the district in which the 
work is to be performed, or if there were no 
current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 


Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the provincial 
Minimum Wages Laws require the payment of 
higher wages that those set out above, such 
higher rates shall apply in the execution of 
federal contracts. With respect to males and 
females under 18 years of age, it is required 
that they shall be paid rates of wages not 
less than those provided for women and girls 
in the Minimum Wages scales of the respective 
provinces. 


Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms fol- 
lowing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 


subcontractor, or any other person doing or con- 
tracting to do the whole or any part of the 
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work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1980 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a provi- 
sion which did not appear in the 1980 legis- 
lation, which applies the fair wages policy to 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition that are assisted by Federal grant 
in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. Thus, with respect to 
works for the elimination of grade crossings, 
towards which assistance is granted from 
Dominion public funds under Orders of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, the same 
labour conditions are enforced which apply 
to works of building and construction under- 
taken for the various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
clsions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen the fair wages 
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clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 


-books and records showing the names, trades 


and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (8) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. ‘5 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 
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GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Re- 
par or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work,” and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where 
see higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
ation.” 


NATIONAL Harsours Boarp 


Raising the wharf at Sections 47-49 in the 
Harbour of Montreal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. E. G. M. Cape and Company, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, April 17, 


1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$195,495.48. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
‘Blacksmithsicie see. $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 0 45 
Carpenters and re Bf, 0 70 
Cement finishers.. oe 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer aerators: 
Steam. . Be as 0 65 
Gas. or electric... 0 50 
Compressor operators Gitte: or nyeled | 0 50 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.).. 0 85 
Dragline firemen.. .. 0 55 
Dragline oilers.. 0 50 
Drivers. . é 0 40 
Driver, horse fail cate 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drill runners.. Reece Meets 0 50 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. .. .. . 0 65 
Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., | alee.) 0 70 
Firemen, stationary... .. 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower (ean or sec) 0 60 
Labourers. . : Sader 0 40 
Machinists. . A 0 65 
Machinists’ neipene 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and sud hy 1 45 
Pile driver and derrick foremen.. 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick engineers... 0 65 


Pile driver and derrick men cia bees 
ting and signalling).. AS re ls ae 
Pile driver and derrick Foomicue dete ocak sO. 50 


Pile driver and derrick labourers... 0 45 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. 0 50 
Structural steel workers.. 0 75 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 
Watchmen.. P ee, 0 35 
Welders and Burner on ye Ph Plo 0 75 
Reconstruction of the St. Charles River 


wharf east and west of Shed 29, Quebec, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. J. A. Auclair, Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, March 17, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $55,476.00. A fair 
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wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmithss.0> a eaee. $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 40 
Carpenters and ‘eeeregy 0 60 
Cement finishers... erep 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer idperators 
Steam.. 2 0 60 
Gas. or slocietors Bini | petgeee 0 55 
Compressor operators (gas. or electric)... 0 55 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.).. 0 8 
Dragline firemen.. .. .. .. . 0 55 
Dragline oilers.. . 0 50 
Drivers... 0 40 
Driver, horse ana eae 0 55 
Drivers, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Drill runners.. .. 0 50 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. .. . 
Labourers.. 
Machinists... .. . 
Machinists’ Beinere tt: 
Motor boat operators.. 
Motor truck drivers.. Beith 
Motor truck driver and ene 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. 
Steom shovel engineers... 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. OM Pere ae Foe oe 
Steam: shovelmwoilerc.: es) cnet eee 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 
Wiatehrneny. sc. eva 


eoceooeoeo3wnaoooceceao 
WHAMNRPOHAR RRR ORI 
Or OS o1 or OF S Or OL OF. GL OF CO CO O 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Repairs to the dockyard slip, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractor, Mr. R. M. Hall, 8 Nor- 
wood Street, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
April 18, 19389. Amount of contract, $18,100. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith... .. $0 70 
Blacksmith’s holga 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboat).. 0 40 
Carpenters. . res 0 65 
Concrete mixer opelaton env 0 50 
Per day 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. .. $14 00 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be awe 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 
Driver.. $0 40 
Driver, horse seal “carte 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. . 
Three or more drums.. 

Fireman, stationary... .. . 

Labourers.. 

Machinists.. oo 

Motor truck driven : . 

Motor truck driver and fraeke: 


Avto2etonsici i. 1 45 
3 tons.. : 1 95 
Pile driver rere oe Us 
Pile driver engineer. 0 65 
Pile driver fireman.. wee 0 45 
Pile driver derrick elibiuecrs: 0 65 
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Per hour 
Pile driver derrick -fireman.. 0 45 
Pumpmen.. 0 50 


Timbermen (measuring, ae guid ee, use 
of axe, adze, auger, etc., cutting aaa fitting 
HIMDEL ceva le 

Watchman.. 


0 50 
0 35 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WorRKS 


Construction of additions and alterations to 
the Laboratory Building, Department of Mines 
and Resources, Booth Street, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Alex. I. Garvock, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract April 11, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $8,467 and unit prices. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 


tract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. A $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ Helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. 0 50 


Carpenters and oe . ae AR aca Se rch eo 0 85 
Cement finishers. . 0 
Cement and concrete mixer HeWeHtbiN! 
Steam.. 
Gasoline or eleotiie! 
Drivers... 
Drivers, horse ana eacte 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Electricians (inside Tiree 
Elevator constructors.. , 
‘Elevator constructors’ helpers 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or'double drumsiw ee Ve". 
Three or more drums.. a “ 
Hneineers on steel erections .2 es Pe 
Firemen, rhe ht 
Tabonreesn 
Lathers, metal.. 
Motor truck drivers.. : 
Motor truck driver and arubhee 


Sooo oe eS 
OD wp oun 
SrRPw~neshaad 


Sor so.c'o 
or nt & Oo 00 00 wT 
So CESS 


Te GOP Le LOWS AP eRe ES ASP eR ET en rel ste 1 45 
SUOUIG eae emer cae Ushmee os hy kcles Re haiera Aara carat cass 1 95 
4 tons.. ; a 2 45 
Ornamental iron otters ; 0 60 
Painters and sinintaule 0 65 


Plasterers.6y oc. aye 0 85 


Plasterers’ Heer. (mixing Cid ¢empering 
material).. ; pep aban Aras YB Nea 0 50 
Plumbers and nueearaAtters. A Ce eee Is 0 95 
Sheetemebal }workersichad rity bis cr fehl ain. 0 85 
Structural steel workers.. ; ; 0 80 
Welders and burners on steel ereotibn, 0 80 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Sayward, Comox-Alberni District, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Mr. William Greenlees, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, April 3, 
1939. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$6,873.25. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile driver foreman,..-.. «..: $1 25 
Pile driver engineer... .. 1 123 
Pile driver man.. 1 00 
Boomman. . 1 00 
Bridgeman, me oe at 1 00 
Fireman.. 0 68% 
Labourer... . 0 45 
Watchman.. . 0 45 
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Constructing a wharf at Riviere du Loup, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. N. Four- 
nier and Alp. Montminy, of Cap St. Ignace 
and St. Francois, P.Q., respectively. Date of 
contract, March 29, 1939. Amount of con- 
traet, approximately $33,706.00. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths. . Srebdodd $0 50 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 35 
Boatmen (rowboats).. . 0 30 
Carpenters and TIRE 0 50: 
Cement finishers.. 0 50: 
Cement and concrete mixer Nectattts:: 

Steam.. 0 55: 

(Gas. or shectrie! in EAR arte tte 0 40 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. 0 40 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45- 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Driver.. 0 30 
Drill runners. 0 46 
Engineers coperating Peary? 0 55 
Firemen (stationary ).. 0 35 
Hoist operators (gas. or eles. Yh 0 40 
Labourers.. 0 30 
Machinists... , 0 55 
Motor truck Hbivere? : 0 35 
Motor truck driver and tnielde 

Li $0)/2, FELONS 2 ety. ce terete andes 1 35 

3 tons.. 1 8 

4 tons.. 2 35 

5 tons.. : 2 85 
Motor boat nperatoree) 0 35 
Pile driver foreman.. 0 65 
Pile driver engineers... 0 55 
Pile driver firemen.. ; 0 35 
Pile driver derrick pre necies. 0 55 
Pile driver derrick firemen.. 0 35 
Powdermen.. ie : 0 40 
Steam shovel siaineoreul 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen, 0 65 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50: 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 0 85 
Watchmen.. 0 25: 


Timbermen and aeide diiduaarings Kar bine 
and, by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting and 


fitting timber).. .. 0 372 


Construction of a public building at Mont 
Joli, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Eugene 
Ross, Mont Joli, P.Q. Date of contract, April 
11, 1939. Amount of contract, $14,147.00 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- 


cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 70 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ eipees’ (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. 0 35: 
Carpenters and A iaiibiaiy 0 50: 
Cement finishers. . i 0 50: 
Cement and concrete mixer  cubtatort: 

Steam.. 4 0 55 

Gas. or election: 0 40 
WDTEVETSs< -iae os Fr i eo enn a 0 30 
Driver, horse and aah Es ig beh | ie veh Tee 0 45 
Diver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Electricians (inside wiremen) 0 55 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. METS 0 55 

Threesonmnore) GrUmMS sce + ask eveee veel ss 0 65 
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Per hour Per hour 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 Elevator constructors’ helpers.. 0 73 
Piremen, MStationary: iments salsa tet .ceeeuuee 0 35 Engineers on steel construction.. 3 » 1124 
Labourers... AH OA 0 30 Engineers, operating, steam (single or donblé 
Lathers—meta ny Wann kone to Mes 0 50 drum).. Da aoa ce eae. Ae: aot a0 90 
Motor truck drivers.. { F 0 35 Fireman, fatten ty ; aot oeeea0r 50 
Motor truck driver and spe Hoist operators Gasoline or ee pee ee tee P60 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 35 Labourers.. .. a 5s ce Wace Adah rahabeesicsuedlh bt ha OEM 
3 tons.. BM as 1 85 Lathers tvetalye site ol beta hee mdaret Malek Led naiele aia a ev OO) 
4 tons.. ny Neer adh SP Ra ett ees 2:35 Linoleum layers... * 0 65 
Ornamental iron bedi ME chev hater erik eRe res amet 0 50 Marble setters.. .. .. 1 10 
Painvers Andi elazierss wise leave all dehou eeu taiags 0 50 Marble setters’ Hal pare Gap men hamenea to 
Plasterers. . PONT OUR SR CaN ane Sbeeary AST AU Re 0 70 help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Plasterers’ helpers saath and tempering Mastic floor ipeallsu pale an lovers. 0 85 
material)... sti SPATE ae 0 35 Mastic floor rubbers and finishers... 0 60 
Plumbers and Wea aieeran Une UNA Ga an 0 55 Mastic floor kettlemen.. 0 60 
Roofers, felt and gravel—patent.. .. .. 0 35 Mastic floor labourers. . SA 0 50 
Reorers)'sheeg mMeval. Sue ictus) Apis lslehete poke 0 55 Motor truck drivers.. .. .. enh cies 0 50 
Roofers, shingles (woods, asbestos).. 0 50 Motor truck driver and ae 
pheet. metal ;workers euia ie pers se aay eco 0 55 AON2 GOMM ee ele we io0 
STRUICEUTAL SEECL WOP KEES Lyi a Viv Mvete lh Came eiineye EIR 0 75 3 tons.. 2 00 
Watchman.. Paid 025 4 tons.. A a 2 50 
Welders and burners on “steel "erection. . ean S) ho Ornamental iron ‘workers... 1 123 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 80 
Plasterers. . ssn alas jo\ch,’ dua, teat Nara te un te easter aimee elon OO) 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 
Improvement to assembly wharf at Nanaimo, CA antag Phas UN RANN eal ho 
B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. Armstrong Plumbers’ and Steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
& Monteith Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 50 
B.C. Date of contract, March 11, 1939. Amount Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. . 0 50 
of contract, approximately $8,514.70. A fair Rooters, sheet metal.. .. .. ...... sltuiidaQO 
IN Tea aR » nai Sheet )metal workers, .) .. sicniwaine o Ne 1 00 
wages schedule was included in the contract Stonecutiers., Aen a 1 00 
as follows:— BGOMOMRASOIS 6.65.5: (bssu'iates i: op aNd ea plane eR 
Per hour Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
ING UP en x mortar).. dah +, ad heaved. aasRMeene® 
ny eee Nieinaa a . Sdiaste steel | workers. sangyhh tdi os oleate 124 
i errazzo layers.. a oh 0 75 
PAM bitin) eg 6 825 WARE ES PIM aT gos Id eS 1 00 ell finish q eh) 
Pile driver boomman.. . 1 00 T rrazzo finishers an 2 pers... 0 60 
; : ; ile setters... .. 4 1 124 
Pile driver bridgeman.. 1 00 Ti tH hel i 2 
Ee eaeaay 0 683 i setters’ he oo (a men neuen to pre 
radesmen).. ae Ee 0 50 
Canpenters and joiners. hum eaipe Mah ut: 0 70 WwW 
‘i atchman.. 2 Q 45 
Concrete mixer doepatae ae or elec.).. 0.50 Ww 
Degiwrigtea Me A Oak, 0) XRD axers and polishers... 0 50 
Painters and ECS uid 0 65 Welders on steel erection.. 1 12} 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 80 


Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ 
ass gned to help tradesmen).. 


05 

BeSChriciams Wie Va re TUB) ANE MMS aban eal A 7, 
: 04 

04 


helpers (all men 


Labourers... 
Watchman... . 


Construction of an addition to the Dominion 
public building at New Westminster, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Ward & Son, Ltd., New 
Westminster, B.C. Date of contract, April 3, 
1939. Amount of contract, $126,461.00 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- 


Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helnerst anice 
and tempering mortar).. 


Carpenters and “ieee Percent, etna 090 


Cement finishers... .. .. 1 eee 0 90 
Cement and concrete mixer pees Oe 

Shearias hikari nee RR edi GONE Baie ca eeinnnd (OQ () 

Electric. . dk 2 Nace le aa 0 60 
Drkversinn eo oe SVL SEs Santee eile: OED 
Driver, horse anid yo ire en ay cape +0560 
Driver}; teamyand wagon cues) Ail eee aes 100 
ieeiciand CGnside ,wiremen)' 4: whe vien. ane 1 00 
HMlevator, Constructors... cassie) “eee epee! (1 04 


Construction of a postal terminal at Ander- 
son and Ramsay Streets, Quebec, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Concrete Construction Ltd., 
Montreal, Pt), Date of contract, April 3, 
1939. Amount of contract, $951,369.00 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers and finishers... .. .. .. .. .. $0 55 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 0 80 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ Helpers, eee 


ing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
PAU ADOLLNB Nita bardbl Sale ams 5 oR eet cs hake AN aS 
Bilackemitieireivetae, tse okt ho dee a eee an 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 60 
Cement finishers.. Neda’ 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer pis omelets 

steam. . 0 60 

gas. or elec. : Merah tee 0 55 
Compressor operators (eas. or elec.).. 0 55 
Drivers. the ven 0 40 
Driver, bas pe ees ane 0 55 
Driver, team and acon 0 65 
WOrill sr dnmers wi eee. ae 0 50 
Electr:cians, ois wiremen. 0 65 
Elevator constructors.. .. .. «. 0 75 
Elevator constructors’ helpers.. .. 0 53 
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abe . ; Per hour Per hour 
nemeers, operating, steam— Tugboat Fireman... .. 0 561 
mil or eae drum.. 0 60 Tugboat Deckhand.. .. 0 54. 
ree or more drums.. .. .. .. 0 70 Derrick Engineer.. 1 12} 
Engineers on steel erection.. . Ouro Derrick Fireman 0 683 
Fireman, stationary.. .. 0 45 Derrick Men.. i ( 1 00 
Hoist operators (gas. or elec.).. 0 55 Steam Shovel Wyner 1 123 
Insulation workers (cork, asbestos).. ain 0 60 Gy eam Shovel’: Craneman. ; 0 90. 
yi aula a SOD shee) Vie @: Nilae gielieh Wa yalbusr ehebiainnd variguparene 0 40 Steam Shovel Fireman.. 0 74 
‘whe ole Pace daha 0, 45 Shovel Operators (gas.).. 1 123 
Lathers, wood.. 0 55 Tabane ee $48 
oe layers.. ; , Launch Operas (one hoary, 0 50 
el: a mF é Pile Driver Foreman.. ahs 1 25 
UGE SCUCCLS fiers Sede lo spi) lelel Weenie silavar eituels Pie ce 80 Pile Driver Engineer... 1 123 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned Palon Diricer hare 0 683 
to help tradesmen) . Re Pile Driver Bridgeman.. 1 00 
Mastic floor spreaders ‘and laye ers. PRAT MINNIE (I ( Pueuiniiusek Boowuanat 1 00 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers. . hos) Shion i's cal ati OD Piew Driver) Man i) 1 00 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. ates iia 0 55 Washi i ec 0 45 
Mastic floor labourers.. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ie 
PetO2 abonsis: 1 45 : : 
Cie Gian 1 95 Construction of an extension to the wharf at 
4 tons.. Hei ey! 2 45 Callander, Ont. Name of contractors, Richard- 
Pecinnciua eG workers. . Ne son Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
ainters and glaziers... . 
Plasterers... ss ss ee ee ee ss ee ve ve, 075 Date of contract, April 8, 1939. Amount of 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering contract, approximately $14,355.15. <A fair 
material) . 45 wages schedule was included in the contract 


Painters, erie Nt ; 
Plumbers and staamnfintees a) 
Pile driver foreman.. 

Pile driver engineers.. 

Pile driver firemen.. 
Powderman.. 

Roofers, felt and PA 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 
Rodmen, reinforced concrete.. 
Steam shovel engineers. . 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 
Steam roller engineers... 


EOE Ss aa So Ge Ono SS SaaS 
for) 
or 


Sheet metal workers.. 65 
Stonecutters. . 70 
DS RORIGIIAAS OS aw luhle sleds yee ba)s /Verepel such de atl volah an oie 80 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 


ing mortar) . 
Structural steel Calera: 
Terrazzo layers.. : ; 
Terrazzo finishers Pe helpers. 
Tile setters.. .. 
Tile setters’ Fai ae, Cathe 

help tradesmen).. as 
Watchman.. ; 
Waxers and maliehore SEE ROMO Re Oa ons 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.). 
Welders and burners on steel erection.. 


CoD OOO 
QO ONT NT 
Ooc oc 


men yee pace to 


S22. SS 
IOP We 
CUD Or OU ge 


Construction of rock rip rap bank protection, 
Fraser River, south branch of the North Arm, 
Sea Island, New Westminster District, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Coast Quarries, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, March 20, 
1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7,629.60. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 

Per month 


Tugboat Captain—Class A $200 00 
Tugboat Captain—Class B.. 190 00 
Tugboat Captain—Class C.. 180 00 
Tugboat Engineer—Class A 190 00 
Tugboat Engineer—Class B 180 00 
Tugboat Engineer—Class C 170 00 


as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ ee 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 03d 
Carpenters and joiners.. yy ae 0 60 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. 0 45 
Crane operators (gas. or elec.).. 0 50 

Per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. vamp Sa (N) 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be owan 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 


Drivers. . AS 
Driver, horse aac ain : 
Driver, team and wagon.. 

Engineers operating steam: 


Single or double: drum.. 0 65 

Three or more drums.. 0 75 
BPinomenos(stabionary tei neu ea weaned Meek dees tl Oi 
Hoist operators ay OI lCleC. Vi Gayo) cule ctu On ae 
Labourers.. AO RY 2) Se Teve iterates SO So 
Motor truck tredondly ‘ 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ery 

Tato 2 bons. 1 40 

BOLUS elie 1 90 

4 tons.. 2 40 

5 tons.. 2 90 
Pile driver tavaiionss 0 75 
Pile driver engineers.. 0 65 
Pile driver firemen. . 0 40 
Pile driver derrick engineer.. 0 65 
Pile driver derrick firemen.. a ray 
Timbermen & cribmen Geers Kéribine 

and by use of axe, adze, auger, etc., cut- 

ting and fitting timber).. 0 42 
Watchmen.. : 0 30 
Welders and burners ee ey or Sneteck bas 0 60 


Construction of a public building at Blind 
River, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
M. J. Sulpher & Son, Renfrew, Ont. Date of 
contract, March 16, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $18,290.00 and unit prices. A fair wages 
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schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. .. .. $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and. tempering, MOrtan)i) Woe ts.! 010 Tae ee ete, nO a0 
Carpenters and ear 3, (nee ee ee) WOKE E. 
Cement finishers. . A ; 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer Operivers: 

Steam.. AS 0 65 

Gas or Rieetes, 0 45 
Drivers.. ; 0 35 
Driver, horse aad bane 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Pisctucians (inside wiremen).. .. 0 65 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. .. . 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Labourers.. Ronwer 
Lathers, metal.. . 
IMarblelsetters::: Uri. Ian ace) kien. v eheana nes 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned to 
help viradesmen’))\i06i;. gs leas) Cehuadalre meee aD) a0) 


SEs ora SS Se 
omw Rona 
oocooncd © ort 


Motor truck drivers... : 0 40 
Motor truck driver and aveele: 
ito! 2) tonsa. 1 40 
3 tons.. 1 90 
4 tons.. : : 2 40 
Ornamental iron Rpaneeves: 0 55 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 55 
Plasterers. . Se ART Hae: STEAL ARTIS ht es ROPE meneR() 5) 
Plasterers’ helpers oe and tempering 
material). . 0 40 
‘Steamfitters and rieiiberk®. 0 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 40 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 0 65 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 65 
Stonecutters. . 0 70 
SUGHEMIASONS IS Wah) Vay eh RLS Whe AA eee) 80) 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
EMOPCAT As hanes x Nel scene OEMS STO SU 
Structural ideal workeral! oe NY et etn taeietens ape U0. OU, 
‘Terrazzo layers.. .. HsnEe Se tebe ba Sieh ey DAUM) 
‘Terrazzo finishers and! helpers: Der eee FO. 60, 
Watchman.. .. .. ace Ot) 
Welders and burner Won Weber eT Gan er 0 80) 


Construction of a public building at St. 
Leonard, N.B. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
H. C. Greenlaw and H. Estey, Millville, N.B. 
Date of contract, March 20, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $10,949.00 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. .. $0 70 
Brick & hollow tile layers’ olpere had 
ing and tempering mortar).. a yer 
Carpenters and joiners.. 
Cement finishers.. . Re, 
Cement & concrete m:xer coors 
Steam.. = 
Gas. or pga 
Drivers. . 
Driver, horse ii Moree 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Electricians (inside Wiremen) © 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. 
Three or more drums.. 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Firemen, stationary.. 


oo°o 
Or or 09 
SOM 


Sie OS qe 
oro Pp CO P Or 
o1or ot DO © Or 


Co Coa 
wal or 
or Or Or Or 


and unit prices. 
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Per hour 
WGADOUTCLS: © ws. cy Cee ee a Le ee nie ee ee OTTO 
WAU ers Ie tal tues estes oe emer 0 50 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 35 

Motor truck driver and we 

foto 2etons.. bee) 
3 tons.. 1 85 
4 tons .. ROOFS ASS 2 30 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 50 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 50 
Plasterers. . 0 70 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 


material).. Othe Ae 035 
Plumbers and ueamininere 0 55 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 35 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 55 
Stonecutters. . 0 60 
Stonemasons. . parce Ede Selita am rll he Ba Seige wilt Ay 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing & tempering 

mortar).. F 0 35 
Structural steel Cisorieens ?) 0 75 
Watchman.. ; 0 25 
Welders and aleos™ on Natedl | erection’ 0 75 


Construction of an addition and alterations 


and improvements to the public building at 
Louiseville, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. L. 
Tellier, Three Rivers, P.Q. Date of contract, 


March 25, 1939. Amount of contract, $9,928.50 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. ae rapt ok 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(Mixing and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters and joiners.. 
Cement finishers... ; Ae 
Cement and concrete mixer bbeiasoree 
Steam.. 
Gas. or Bloo:. 
Drivers. . 
Driver, horse ane beret 
Driver, team and wagon.. Peak 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .... 
Engineers operating steam: 
Single or double drum.. 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Labourers... .. .. 
Lathers (etal. 
Lathers (wood).. 
Linoleum lave a ees 
Marble -setterssr ew ahtrgac tee tact ta ee Meets 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned 
to help tradesmen).. 
Motor truck driver.. ; 
Motor truck driver and cee 
1 to 2 tons.. 
3 tons.. 
4 tons.. . a 
Ornamental iron workers... 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plasterers. . ERAN Seg tae HEIN MINOR og a pera 8 
Plasterers’ helpers Oe and tempering 
material).. age 
Plumbers a ehayiBidetas. 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 
Sheet metal workers... . 
Stonecutters.. 
Stonemasons. . é 
Stonemasons’ Balnore fo ng anit cedapnadick: 
mortar).. ; we SBA Pee 
Structural Sel ores 
Tile setiters.. 


A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
$0 70 


ooowrr 
ooo uu 


So 0 Sic. oc 
aA) it 


SO Or or Or Or 
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Per hour 
Tile setters’ Berne ae men Rake to we 
tradesmen). . iota Fila Pian aint 0 40 
Watchman.. 0 25 
Waxers and polishers (floor) : 0 35 
Welders and burners on steel erection, 0 75 


Construction of a public building at Saint 
James, Man. Name of contractors, John Gunn 
& Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, February 16, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$21,387.75 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. BHEG $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile’ layers’ helpers 


(mixing and tempering mortar).. .. .. 0 50 


Carpenters and joiners.. LR ie SE 0 85 
Cement finishers... .. .. SOLES 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer stiwaratonel: 

Steam.. 0 80 

Gas. or elec... 0 55 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse sed renee 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 80 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 85 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drum.. 0 90 

Three or more drums.. 0 95 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 90 
Firemen, stationary... 0 55 
Labourers. . : 0 40 
Lathers, metal.. 0 75 
Linoleum layers.. 0 60 
Marble setters.. 1 05 


Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned 
tO; Help tradesmen se Ieee a 0 50 
Motor truck drivers.. ma 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ‘ranks 
1 to 2 tons.. Hees, 1 
3 tons.. 1 
4 tons.. ‘ OR ee es ot Aa 2 
Ornamental iron Pe Dc AML aK eS ae 0 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 
Plasterers. . 1 
Plasterers’ 
material).. .. A as, Goatees 0 
Plumbers and stenriibierea: cate 0 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all 3 men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 
Sheet metal workers.. . 
Stonecutters.. 
Stonemasons... .. . 
Stonemasons’ belpars mixing ne) Were 
mortar).. , SO URE Baler ae 
Structural weel workers! 
Terrazzo layers.. ’ 
Terrazzo finishers a helpers. 
Tile setters... .. .. EL ints, Bares 
Tile setters’ Relpers’ ail men Ut decianed to 
help tradesmen).. . 
Watchman.. 
Waxers and polishers}: : 
Welders and burners on ls Dacian baling 


helpers aire and tempering 


ao = Jka hac ame — I) 
ee ees 
Q oon oS 


= a) 
oon 
KESARS 


ooo co 
Soiteaeee es 
one 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 
Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, etc. 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Ankle boots.. oJaecAwnand Me sCotenistd., 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 


Cotton shirts and drawers Mercury Mills Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Drab cloth.. - Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Blue serge.. - Dominion Woollens & 


Worsteds Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont. 
Valve guards and retaining 


plates. . -- Coulter, Copper & Brass 
Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Flags.. -. Woods Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Ottawa, Ont. 

-- Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

- Montreal Cottons, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

- Renfrew Textiles Ltd., 
Renfrew, Ont. 

-S. S. Holden L4d., 


Blue frieze.. 


Khaki drill.. 
Drab frieze.. 


General purpose tents.. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Silver grey broadcloth 
shirts and collars.. - The Saurel Shirt Ltd., 
Sorel, P.Q. 
Sand bags.. - Canadian Bag Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Inner and outer rims.. -.. Coulter, Copper & Brass 
Co., Toronto, Ont. 
- Woods Manufacturing 


Company, Ottawa, 


Telegraph tents.. 
Ont. 


Drab serge.. -- Paton Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Circular tents.. - Woods Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ottawa, Ont. 

Field officers tents withs 9S, Holden Lid., 

flys; and marquee tents Ottawa, Ont. 

Winter aviation suits.. ..S, S, Holden Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Embroidery badges.. -» Raoul Vennat Enrg’d., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Blue serge jackets.. -- Royal Brand Clothing 
Co., Montreal, P.Q. 

Blue serge jackets.. -- Workman Uniform Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Blue serge . - Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Litd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Folding forms and foldingBeatty Brothers Ltd., 

tables.. Fergus, Ont. 

Floor wax.. .. Scarfe & Company, 
Brantford, Ont. 

Blue serge.. . Dominion Woollens & 


Worsteds Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

- Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

coats. Kaufman Rubber 
Company Ltd., 
2 Kitchener, Ont. 
coats. Miner Rubber Company 
Ltd., Granby, P.Q. 

. Irvin Air Chute, Ltd., 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Blue frieze. . 


Rubber waterproof 


Rubber waterproof 


Parachute spares.. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Metal Dating Stamps & 


Type, Cancellers, etc... Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber Stamps, Daters, 
Stes thine “Geeaaliseeess Pritchard—AndrewannCox, 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
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Seales and Weights.. ..Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. M. Lerner, Sorel, P.Q. 

Stamping Machine Parts, 

etGia tc Died Maa eee &. eVLachine Works, Wa mhds: 

Montreal, P.Q. 

Mail Bag Fittings.. . Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorxKS 


Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at Ste. Anne de la Poca- 
tiere, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. H. 
Lemelin and Joseph Lacroix, St. Romuald, 
P.Q. Date of contract, April 7, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $686.25. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the public building at Peace River, Alberta. 
Name of contractors, A. B. Cushing Mills, 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, March 
16, 1939. Amount of contract, $950.00. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the public building at Birtle, Man. Name 
of contractors, The Western Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Regina, Sask. Date of contract, April 4, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $725.00. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Manufacture, Overhaul and Reconditioning of 
Aircraft 

Note——The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are ident- 
ical with those for building and construction 
work, except that one scale of minimum wages 
rates has been approved for all works of this 
nature undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces) and 
another scale for all such works in Western 
Canada (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia). It is provided in these 
contracts that working hours shall not exceed 
48 per week. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Construction of a quantity of wood and metal 
spares for the upkeep and maintenance of 
Fleet aircraft in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft 
Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of contract, April 
1, 1989. Amount of contract, $7,284.44. A 


fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Journeymen (Comprising the following classes 
of skilled tradesmen) :— 


Pattern maker.. $0 75 
Tool and die maker.. 0 75 
Aircraft fitter.. 0 65 
Machinist.. ChB. HO CTE cea ee 0 65 
JOINER SA HO ce ek BE cts eee asc: bod en 0 65 
Coen EW hime.” Gall’. 0 foetus 0 65 
RGSS KSia Rn aries Ut aden dole acreage Sader Death Eo aseprech w nr 0 65 
Electrician. . cht BOOTIE GILES DE 2G 0 65 
Pa.nter.. 65 
Erector.. 65 


Sheet metal w elon ds 


Heat treat operator.. 65 
Plakerss Ayyeapeey «ots 
Moulder.. Sees 65 


Cable splicer.. 
Hammer operator.. .. she, bare culo” oe Rea neys 

Production Ae NOMS “A” (Comprising 
workpeople engaged, under supervision, in 
repetitive machine, assembly or bench 
work, requiring less training, experience 
and skill than that necessary to qualify 
as a journey-man; also riveters, uphols- 
terers, sand blasters, fabric workers 
(male), and heat treat operators on auto- 
matic furnaces).. BOS aE Teel Soa ie 

Production Wonk ere Clie “B”’ (Comprising 
workpeople engaged in repetitive machine, 
assembly or bench work requiring less 
training, experience and skill than that 
necessary for Class ‘A’? Production Wor- 
kers; also helpers assigned to assist jour- 
neymen, doper, fabric worker (Eee) de 

Labourers.. .. 

Apprentices CT ieatimed| pecan Hoel eis of 
16 and 21 years) may be employed in the 
proportion of 2 apprentices to each 5 
journeymen in the following trades :— 
fitters,, machinists and sheet metal workers 

First year.. 
Second year.. 
Third year.. 
Fourth year.. 


So 3S (ore OS One 
far) 
ao 


SES reo "co 
H © bo ho 
or ora © 


Construction of spare parts for Stranraer 
boat seaplanes. Name of contractors, Can- 
adian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, April 17, 1989. Amount of contract, 


$34,668.00. The preceding fair wages schedule 


was also included in this contract. 

Construction of spare parts for Northrop 
Delta aircraft. Name of contractors, Can- 
adian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, April 20, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$33,594.48. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTE from month to month. It is not al- 
ways possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and work- 
ers, but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 


drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated: 
Manufacturing—Vegetable Foods 
Timmins, OnrtArtio—TIwo BaKERIES AND THE 
BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WorkKeERS’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL Union, Locau 488. 


Agreements made following minor strikes re- 
ported on page 464 of this issue. One agree- 
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ment is in effect from April 9, 19389, to April 


8, 1940; the other from April 24, 1939, to 
April 24, 1940. 
No discrimination to be shown employees 


on account of union activity. All employees 
must join the union within two w eeks of em- 
ployment. Provision is made for a shop com- 
mittee in each bakery. 

Hours: 56 per week. 

Overtime: time and one half. 

Minimum weekly wages: in one bakery— 
bread bakers $32, $28 and $20, cake bakers 
$32 and $28, bakers’ helpers, $18, apprentices 
$15 for first year, $18 thereafter; bread sales- 
men or drivers $20: sales girls, wrappers and 
miscellaneous workers, 22 cents per hour; in 
the other bakery, $28 for first bread baker, 
$18 for helpers. 

Vacation: in the first bakery, all employees 
with one year’s service at the time the agree- 
ment was made to receive one week’s vacation 
with pay. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electric Railways 


EpmMonton, ALBERTA—CiTy oF EDMONTON AND 
Epmonton Civic EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATION 
(Evectric Ratuway EMPLOYEES). 


The sections of the agreement affecting the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees, Division No. 569, and 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers—B 1007, covering the street railway 
branch, is summarized below under “Service: 
Public Administration.” 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


MontTrREAL, QUEBEC. — CERTAIN STEAMSHIP 
Lines (INLAND NAVIGATION) AND THE 
BroTHERHOOD oF Ramway AND STEAM- 
sHip Cuirerks, FreicHt Hanpiers, Ex- 
PRESS AND SrTaTION Empioyees (Lonc- 
SHOREMEN). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 28, 
1939, for the 1939 navigation season and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Subject to the law of the Province of Quebec, 
the employer will give preference in employ- 
ment to union members, new employees to be 
secured through the union. 


The minimum number of men required for 
handling specified goods is provided for in the 
agreement. 


Wages are as in the agreement with several 
steamship companies for which application has 
been made to have it made obligatory under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Act (La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, April 1939, page 434). These 
wages are 50 cents per hour for work between 
7 a.m. and 7 p.m., and 51 cents between 7 p.m. 
and 7 a.m, 


Any disputes are to be taken up by a local 
protective committee of the men with the com- 
pany, and if settlements are not made will be 
referred to the vice president of the Brother- 
hood and the company concerned. No strike 
or lockout to occur. 
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STEAMSHIP 

AND THE 
STEAM- 
Ex- 
EMPLOYEES (CHECK- 


MontreaL, QUEBEC. — CERTAIN 
Lines (INLAND NAVIGATION) 
BrotHERHOOD oF RaILWAY AND 
SHip CLerKS, Freight HANDLERS, 
PRESS AND STATION 
ERS AND COooPERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 10, 
1939, for the 1939 season of navigation, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lazpour 
GAZETTE, December, 1938, page 1416, with cer- 
tain minor changes in working conditions and 
the following wage changes: 

Wages per Hour: for checkers 51 cents be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. (an increase of one 
cent over last year), 52 cents from 7 p.m, to 
7 am. (no change from last year’s rate); for 
coopers, 50 cents between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
(an increase of one cent) and 51 cents be- 
feet 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. (no change from last 
year). 


Toronto AND HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN 


STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND THE Bro- 
THERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
Cuerks, FreigHt Hanpuers, EXprRess AND 
Sration Empiovers (LONGSHOREMEN, 
CHECKERS AND SHEDMEN). 


Agreements to be in effect from date of sign- 
ing (March and April, 1939) to end of 1939 
navigation season, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

These agreements are similar to the ones 
previously in effect, as summarized in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, December, 1938, page 1416. with 
certain exceptions: 

Wages: longshoremen and shedmen 50 cents 
per hour from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. (an increase of 
one cent per hour), 51 cents from 7 p.m. to 7 
am. (no change from last year); checkers 
(based on a 10-hour day) $120 per month at 
Toronto (an increase of $2 per month), $114 
at Hamilton. 

If required to work through meal hour, regu- 
lar rate of pay from beginning of meal hour 
for one hour and a half, but if required to 
work beyond this time, double time to be paid 
for whole period from beginning of meal hour, 
but not exceeding two hours. 


Pornt Epwarp AND Sarnia, OwntTarto.—Cer- 
TAIN STEAMSHIP Lines AND THE Bro- 
THERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
Cierks, FreicHt Hanpiers, EXPRESS AND 
Station Empioyees (LONGSHOREMEN). 

Agreement to be in effect from March 17, 
1939, for the 1939 season of navigation and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to that summarized 
above for Toronto except that it covers only 
longshoremen and except for wage rates. 

Wages for longshoremen: 47 cents per hour 
between 7 am. and 7 p.m., 48 cents per hour 

between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m, 

Winpsor, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN STEAMSHIP LINES 
AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND 
STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, 
EXprESs AND STATION EMPLOYEES (LONG- 
SHOREMEN). 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 


1939 for the 1939 navigation season, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
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This agreement is similar to that summarized 
above for Toronto except that it covers only 
longshoremen and except for the wage rates. 

Wages for longshoremen: 49 cents per hour 
between 7 am. and 7 p.m., 50 cents between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Telegraphs and Telephones 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA——CiTy oF EDMONTON AND 
EpMONTON Civic EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATION 
(TELEPHONE ELECTRICAL EMPLOYEES). 


The section of the agreement with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, B 
1007, covers the Telephone Branch and is 
summarized below under “Service: Public Ad- 
ministration.” 

Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—CITY OF EDMONTON AND 
EpMonton Civic Empioyrss’ FEDERATION 
(Power Hovust AND PuMPING STATION 
Emp.ioyrers, EvecrricaL Workers, Etc.). 

The sections of the agreement which are with 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees, Division 569, 
covering power house and pumping station 
employees and that with the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, B 1007 


covering electrical workers in the electric light. 


and the power house branches are summarized 
below under “Service: Public Administration.” 


Service: Public Administration 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—THE City or EpmMon- 
TON AND THE EDMONTON Civic EMPLOYEES 
FEDERATION, REPRESENTING Civic SERVICE 
Union Locat No. 52; Epmonton City Fire 
Ficuters’ Union No. 209; EpmontTon 
Civic Emp.ioyzrs’ Union No. 30; Tue 
EpMontTon Po.rice ASssocIATION; AMAL- 
GAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND ELEC- 
TRIC Ramuway Empioyees Locat Division 
No. 569 AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
oF ExectricAL Workers, No. 1007. 


GENERAL 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1938, until a new agreement is made or this one 
terminated after three months’ notice. Amend- 
ments may be mutually agreed to and added to 
this agreement. 

When necessary to reduce staff, or when re- 
employing staff, as well as in making promotions, 
seniority in service to be a governing factor, 
provided qualifications are satisfactory; senior- 
ity to be effective within each department, 
branch or sub-branch. 

Permanent employees to be allowed 12 days’ 
sick leave with pay and seasonal employees one 
day for each month of service in the year to a 
maximum of six days per year sick leave with 
pay, if proof is furnished of the necessity of such 
eave, 

Vacation: permanent employees with one 
year’s service to be allowed two weeks vacation 
leave each year with pay if they are monthly 
employees and shift men; permanent hourly 
paid employees one week’s vacation during 
second year and two weeks per year thereafter. 
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Any permanent or seasonal employee who is 
suspended, discharged or refused re-employment 
on the grounds of incompetency or misconduct 
or who has a complaint as to wages or working 
conditions may have the matter taken up by the 
union committee with the city commissioners 
and later if necessary with the city council. If 
a satisfactory settlement is not made, the union 
committee may apply for a Board of Concilia- 
tion. 


Civic Service Union, Locat No. 52 


Overtime: equivalent of time off to be granted 
or payment at time and one half for such over- 
time; double pay or its equivalent in time off 
fi all work on Sundays and ten specified holi- 

ays. 

Basic monthly salaries (from which certain 
deductions are taken): juniors (male) from $55 
during first year to $106 during sixth year; 
stenographers and female clerks from $55 dur- 
ing first year to $90 during eighth year (tem- 
poraries $2 to $3.50 per day); telephone oper- 
ators (inexperienced) $58 during first six 
months, $67 during second six months; tele- 
phone operators (experienced) $75 during first 
year to $95 during fourth year; clerks are di- 
vided into seven salary groups: for lowest class 
from $106 for first year to $124 during fifth 
year in that class, for highest class from $172 
during first year to $185 during third year; 
chief clerk $200 to $225; temporary clerk $4 per 
day; inspectors and appraisers $145 to $165; 
assessment appraisers $165 to $185; general fore- 
man $155 to $175; janitors and caretakers $115 
to $150. 

The following deductions from salaries are 
applicable: 9 per cent for employees $1,201 to 
$1,500, 94 per cent for employees $1,501 to 
$1,800, 12 per cent for employees $1,801 to $2,100, 
124 per cent for employees $2,101 to $2,400, 13 
per cent for employees $2,401 to $3,000, 15 per 
cent for employees $3,001 and up. These per- 
centages are reduced by the restoration of $60 
per year. 

Minimum salaries in special relief depart- 
ment: stenographers from $55 per month during 
first year to $90 during eighth year; lady in- 
vestigators $80 to $90 per month; male investi- 
gators $1,020 to $1,260 per annum; chief in- 
vestigator $140, accountant $140, special investi- 
gator $125; clerks minimum salaries are not 
specified but are to be the same as those in 
force when the agreement was made. 


EDMONTON City Fire Ficutrers Union, No. 209 


Hours: the fire department is under the two 
platoon system, consisting of a 10-hour day shift 
and a 14-hour night shift; operators to work 
8-hour shifts. 

Employees allowed two weeks’ sick leave per 
year on production of proof. Time lost due to 
accident while on duty to be paid at regular 
rates of pay. 

Vacation: after one year’s service, 21 days 
days vacation with pay each year. 

Basic monthly wage schedule (subject to same 
percentage deductions, less the $60 per year 
restoration as applicable to Civic Service Union 
noted above): district chiefs $175; captains 
$165; mechanics $175; assistant electrician and 
assistant motor mechanic $155; firemen and 
drivers from $100 during first year to $145 dur- 
ing sixth year; operators from $120 during first 
year to $127.50 during third year and there- 
after; fire marshall $165; superintendent of fire 
and police telegraph alarm system $200, chief’s 
secretary $148. 

Uniforms and equipment to be supplied by 
the department. 
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Civic EMPLOYEES’ Union, Locat No. 30 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week, except teamsters who are to work 
up to 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays at straight time 
rates, if required. 

Overtime: time and one half till 10 p.m.; 
thereafter and all work on Sundays and nine 
specified holidays, double time, except that shift 
work required on these days to be paid at 
straight time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates (subject to the 
same percentage deduction less the $60 per year 
restoration, as applicable to Civic Service Union 
as noted above): casual labourers with less 
than 12 months’ service 50 cents, with 12 months’ 
service and over 52 cents; permanent labourers 
and teamsters 52 cents; sewer and water house 
service construction men 54 cents; experienced 
labourers (sub-foreman, bridge gangs, water and 
sewer maintenance men, sectional tile layers, 
sewer pipe layers, leak diggers and timber men) 
57 cents; truck drivers 58 cents; heavy truck 
drivers 65 cents; gasoline engine operators, 
hydrant and valve repairers 62 cents; water 
service and meter installers, pipe layers, fitters 
and caulkers 66 cents; sewer and waterworks 
construction foremen and inspector 76 cents; 
steam boiler operators 82 cents. 


EpMONTON Potice ASSOCIATION 


There may be a police association and mem- 
bership in the association to be optional to 
members of a force. The police force of the city 
as a body may not be affiliated with the Trades 
and Labour Council or with any political body. 

Hours and overtime: 8 hours per day, 6 days 
per week, a 48-hour week. If required to work 
additional time such as attendance at police 
court or at fires, equivalent time off to be 
granted. They must, however, attend any neces- 
sary drills, classes of instruction, physical train- 
ing classes, gymnastic training or annual in- 
spection without being allowed time off. 

Minimum monthly salaries (subject to the 
same percentage deduction, less the $60 per year 
restoration, as applicable to civic service union, 
as noted above): sergeants $165 and $170; con- 
stable from $125 for third class to $150 for 
Class A (after 7 years); for new constables 
rates to be from $100 during first year to $150 
during sixth year; detectives $165; acting de- 
tectives $150, accountant $185, janitor $120, 
policeman $100, matron $97.50, chauffeurs $140. 

After one year’s service, members of the force 
are entitled to two weeks’ sick leave with pay, 
when proof of illness given. 

Vacations are regulated by the regulations of 
the police force. 

Uniforms supplied by the city; detectives to 
be given $110 per annum for clothing and shoes 
allowance. 

Members of the force may appeal to the city 
commissioners from any decision of the chief 
constable upon matters of discipline if complaint 
is made in writing and decision alleged to be 
unjust or arbitrary. The members of the police 
force may not under any circumstances take part 
in any sympathetic strike. 


AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND EX\LEC- 
TRIC Raipway EMpLoyees, Division No. 
569. 


I. Motormen, Conductors and Motor-Con- 
ductors 


Hours to be on basis of an eight hour day, 
but overtime rates not payable until after 84 


hours in any day; all regular runs to be made 
in one shift as nearly as possible; runs of 72 
hours to be classified. as regular runs and paid 
on the basis of an 8 hour day. 

Overtime: time and one half for hours over 
83 in any day and for work on off days; time 
and one half was also to be paid for work on 
nine gpecified holidays whenever put in opera- 
tion by mutual agreement at a later date. 

Basic wages for mortormen, conductors and 
motor-conductors (subject to the same percentage 
deduction, less the $60 per year restoration, as 
applicable to civic service union as noted above): 
from 58 cent per hour during first six months 
to 71 cents after three years; inspectors $175 
per month, chief inspector $180. 

Seniority to govern choice of runs, but it was 
agreed that the senior men trade runs with 
junior men for the months of February, June 
and October so that the junior men might have 
day runs for three months in the year. 

Uniforms to be supplied by the city. 


IT. Barn men 


heats 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half for overtime 
and for work on Sundays and holidays. 

Basic hourly wages (subject to the same per- 
centage deduction, less the $60 per year restora- 
tion, as applicable to civic service union, as noted 
above): armature winders and electricians 90 
cents, blacksmiths 80 cents, blacksmiths’ helpers 
57 cents first year and 64 cents second year; 
electric welder 70 cents first year to 80 cents 
after two years; babbit man 75 cents, painters 
80 and 824 cents, brush hand 724 cents, painters’ 
helper 62 and 65 cents, seat repairer 62 cents, 
car wirers 73 cents, controller man 75 cents, 
car repairer from 57 cents first year to 71 cents 
after two years, car cleaners 55 cents, linemen’s 
helper 62 cents, boiler firemen 60 cents.: 


III. Track Men 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour 
week, except for track greaser who may work 
a 48 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one half; time and one 
half for work on nine specified holidays when- 
ever put in operation by mutual agreement at a 
later date. 

Basic wages (subject to the same percentage 
deduction, less the $60 per year restoration, as 
applicable to Civic Service Union, as noted 
above): track men 55 cents per hour; track 
men in charge of gang 60 cents; track greasers 
$110 per month, flagmen $100 per month. 


IV. Power House and Pumping Station 


Hours for men paid by the hour on mainte- 
nance and construction work, including mech- 
anics, mechanics’ helpers, labourers, construction 
men and all other workers not regularly on shift 
duty: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour week 
for day men; 8 per day with time off for lunch, 
a 48 hour week for night men. Shift employees 
working shifts on operation of the plant and 
including engineers, firemen, coal-handlers, ash- 
handlers, switchboard operators and filter men, 
8 hours per shift, including time off for lunch; 
coal handlers including crane engineer, to work 
8 hours per day, 6 days per week. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter; double time 
for shift employees required to work on their 
day off. Time and one half to be paid for work 
on nine specified holidays whenever this is made 
applicable by mutual agreement at a later date. 
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Basic wage rates (subject to the same per- 
centage deduction, less the $60 per year restora- 
tion, as applicable to Civic Service Union, as 
noted above): assistant engineer (turbine room) 
$155 per month, water tenders with full 3rd class 
engineer’s certificate $145, water tenders with- 
out certificate $140, firemen 60 and 65 cents, 
ash handlers 55 to 59 cents, coal elevator atten- 
dants 63 and 65 cents, crane engineer 92 cents, 
crane engineer’s helper 62 cents, boiler cleaners 
60 and 66 cents, tube blower 61 cents, combustion 
man 57 cents, general helpers 55 to 60 cents, 
filter operators 56 and 60 cents, assistant en- 
gineer (pump room) $145, charge engineers $180. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WorkKers—B_ 1007 


Any employee having a grievance which the 
foreman cannot adjust may have it taken up 
by the union with the superintendent, and if 
no satisfactory settlement is made in this way, 
the committee may refer the matter to the city 
commissioners. 


I. Electric Light Branch 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 
Overtime: except for shift employees, time 


and one-half for overtime work until 10 p.m., 
and double time thereafter, with double time 
for work on Sundays and recognized holidays; 
for shift employees, time and one-half for first 
four hours and double time thereafter. 

Work on poles, timbers, bridges, towers or 
fixtures of an elevation of 90 feet or more to be 
paid at double time. 

Wages per hour: line foreman and street light 
foreman 95 cents, shop maintenance man “93 
cents, linemen 883 cents, street light maintenance 
man (third year) 674 cents, street light patrol- 
man 843 cents, meter installers, 844 cents, 
groundmen 59 cents, permanent labourers 59 
cents, temporary labourers 50 cents; meter 
readers from $95 per month for first year to 
$110.50 fourth year and $115 after 10 years 
(meter readers also to be supplied with uni- 
forms). 

Apprentices to serve four years; one appren- 
tice allowed to three journeymen. Apprentices 
to be paid from 30 cents per hour during first 
half of first year to 70 cents during second half 
of fourth year. 


II. Telephone Branch 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Where necessary, shift work may be 
carried on and employees whose shifts extend 
over Saturday afternoon and Sunday to be 
allowed equal time off, but no employee to be 
required to work more than one Saturday after- 
noon and a Sunday in two. 

Overtime: except for shift employees, over- 
time until 10 p.m., time and one-half, with 
double time thereafter and for work on Sundays 
and recognized holidays; for shift employes, 
time and one-half for first five hours and double 
time thereafter. 

Wages per hour: branch exchange foremen 
93 and 964 cents, switchmen and cable splicers 
75 cents to 90 cents; private branch exchange 
installers and inspectors 75 to 874 cents; senior 
shop mechanic 873 cents, inspectors, installers 
and linemen 75 to 844 cents; servicemen, rack- 
men and shop repairmen 73 to 824 cents; cable 
splicer’s helper and main exchange nightmen 
58 to 66 cents, branch exchange nightman 54 
cents. 

Apprentice (switchmen, cable splicers, P.B.X. 
installers, P.B.X. inspectors, linemen, installers, 
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inspectors, servicemen, rackmen and shop repair- 
men) 30 cents during first 6 months of probation 
period, 35 cents during second six months; from 
40 cents during first six months of apprentice- 
ship to 65 cents during sixth six months. 


III. Power House Branch 


Hours: for hourly employees (maintenance and 
construction work, including mechanics, me- 
chanics’ helpers, labourers, construction and at 
other workers not regularly on shift duty), 8 
per day, 4 on Saturdays except for those work- 
ing at night who will work the same hours as 
shift men; for shift employees (those working 
shifts in the operation of the plant, including 
engineers, firemen, coalhandlers, ashhandlers, 
switchboard operators, filter men and machin- 
ists) 8-hour shifts including time off for lunch. 

Overtime for shift employees: time and one- 
half for first four hours and double time there- 
after; double time for work on their day off. 
For hourly employees called to work on a statu- 
tory or legal holiday: double time to be paid. 

Wages per hour: switchboard operators 68 
and 70 cents, charge engineers 78 cents, assistant 
charge engineers 65 cents, electricians 86 cents, 
electricians’ helpers 59 cents, cable splicers 98 
cents, machinists 82 cents, machinists’ helpers 
66 cents, boiler room mechanic 754 cents. 

Wages per hour for abeguga electricians 
from 30 cents during first half of first year to 
80 cents during second half of fifth year. 


IV. Street Railway Branch 
Hours of duty to remain as previously in 
effect. 
Wages same as linemen 
department. 


in electric light 


Coliective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article: 

Textile and Jute Bag Manufacture, Mont- 
real. 

Paper Box Manufacture 
paper), Province of Quebec. 

Building Trades, Three Rivers (amendment). 

Building Trades, St. Jerome. 

Garage and Service Station Employees, Que- 
bec (amendment). 

Barbers, St. John and Iberville. 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


(Uncorrugated 


ONTARIO 
Men’s Clothing Industry, Province of On- 
tario. 
Barbers, Kenora-Keewatin Zone. 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Sign Painters, Regina. 


ALBERTA 


Painters, Edmonton. 
Plumbers, Edmonton. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 

which was assented to March 18, 1988, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lapour Gazertn, 
page 503. Agreements and regulations under 
the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages and 
under the original Act, “The Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 19384,” 
continue in effect for the period for which they 
were made or have been renewed or amended. 
~ Under the Collective Labour Agreements Act, 
any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of an association 
of employees and the representatives of an 
association of employers or one or more 
employers may apply to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council through the provincial 
Minister of Labour to have those terms of 
such agreements which govern wages, hours of 
labour, apprenticeship, classification of opera- 
tions, determination of classes of employers 
and employees and all such provisions as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may deem in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act, made 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the trade, industry, commerce or occupation 
within the district determined in the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and thirty days is then allowed for filing of 
objections and the Minister may kold an 
inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the apph- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date of publi- 
eation of the Order in Council in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, or its provisions may be made 
retroactive for a period not exceeding four 
months. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked at any time by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and such 
amendment or revocation must be published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Unless other- 
wise stipulated, these agreements do not apply 
to provincial government departments or 
services or to work done by a third party for 
the provincial government under a contract 
providing for a scale of minimum wages. A 
joint committee must be formed by the parties 
to an agreement made obligatory under this 
Act and the Minister may add to such com- 
mittee representatives nominated by employers 
and employees not parties to the agreement. 


The committee is to make its own by-laws 
and when these are approved by Order in 
Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more, and such by-law must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the LaxBour 
GazeTtTe from June, 1934, to July, 19387. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1937, to 
April, 1938. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act are noted in the issues 
beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting the manufacture of textile 
and jute bags in the Montreal district, the 
manufacture of paper boxes (uncorrugated) 
throughout the province, building trades at 
St. Jerome and barbers at St. John and Iber- 
ville; the amendment by Orders in Council 
of agreements affecting building trades at 
Three Rivers and garage and service station 
employees at Quebec, all of which are sum- 
marized below. Requests for the extension of 
new agreements affecting the manufacture of 
sashes, doors and caskets at Jonquiére and 
Kenogami, building trades at Montreal and 
plumbers at Montreal were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, April 1. In addition, 
Orders in Council were.published in the Que- 
bec Official Gazette, April 1, approving the 
constitution and by-laws of certain joint com- 
mittees as noted below. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


TEXTILE AND JuTE Bag MANUFACTURING IN- 
pustry, MonrreaL—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved March 29, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, April 1, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain manu- 
facturers of textile and jute bags and the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers’ Employees’ As- 
sociation of Montreal and District. 

The Order in Council applies to employees of 
the industry, including office employees, station- 
ary engineers, stockmen, truck drivers and main- 


tenance men, on the Island of Montreal and the 
cities and towns within five miles of its limits. 
Hours: 48 per week except for work required 
continuously, such as boiler house employees, 
watchmen and maintenance men who work 72 
hours. 
Overtime: time and one-quarter. 
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Minimum hourly wage rates for male em- 
ployees: cloth cutting and rolling machine op- 
erators 40 cents; in the printing department— 
charge hands 45 cents, assistants 35 cents, rub- 
ber cutters 50 cents, rubber cutter assistants 
and form cleaners 17 cents; in the baling de- 
partment—operators 42 cents, assistants 35 
cents; for general labour—fireman in charge of 
boilers 45 cents, stokers 35 cents, truck drivers 
35 cents, watchmen 25 cents, maintenance men 
(including carpenters, electricians, plumbers, 
machinists, etc.), 50 cents. Minimum hourly 
wages for female employees: printing depart- 
ment—operators 26 cents, helpers 22 cents; sew- 
ing department—operators 28 cents, apprentices 
22 cents, helpers 18 cents, inspectors 26 cents, 
checkers 22 cents; bag turning department— 
turners 22 cents, apprentices 17 cents. ‘The 
labour conditions for office employees to be those 
established by Ordinance No. 4 of the Fair 
Wage Board. Wages may not be reduced be- 
cause of the putting into force of this agreement. 
Handicapped workers may be paid lower rates 
of wages to be determined by the joint com- 
mittee. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Parrr Box (UNcorRUGATED Paper) MANv- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved March 29, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
1, makes obligatory the terms of the agree- 
ment between certain manufacturers of paper 
boxes and associations of their employees. 


The Order in Council applies throughout the 
province to the manufacture of paper boxes, 
imitation wood boxes partly made or completed 
with paper or cardboard, and all other fibre, 
pulp or paper boxes made of uncorrugated ma- 
terial (The Order in Council for the manu- 
facture of corrugated paper boxes was summar- 
ized in the LABouR GAZETTE, February, page 218 
and March, page 335). It is to be in effect from 
April 1, 1939, to March 31, 1940. 

Hours: 50 per week except that the joint 
committee may issue permits to employers to 
work 55 hours at regular rates. This limit does 
not apply to shippers or repair men. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter. 

Wages: the province is divided into two 
zones, of which zone I comprises the Island of 
Montreal and within 50 miles of its limits, and 
zone II the rest of the province. 


Mintmum Hourty WAGE RatTEs 





Hourly Hourly 
— wages, wages, 
Zone I Zone II 

$ $ 


I. Female Employees— 
First class, handwork.......... 
S. and S. machine operators... 
Top-piece machine operators... 
Covering machine operators... 


Stitchers..... BUOaE «BAe «4 22 to .26| .20 to .24 
Staying machine operators.....| .22 to .26] .20 to .24 
UOT SYA: oes eee eae ee ca cook 22 to .26} .20 to .24 


MINIMUM HourLy Wace Rates—Concluded 


AC Hourly Hourly ° 
Wages wages 
Zone I Zone II 
$ $ 
II. Male Employees— 
Set-up Boxes— 
DCOLELSY Wome wee ets soe ae 35 to .45 | .324 to .42% 
Cutters on knife............. 30 to .40 | .274 to .374 
End piece operators, single 
‘andidouble: tie) ..p eee 30 to .88 | .274 to .354 


Slitter operators............. 
Punch operators............. 
Bale press operators.......... 
Helpers, apprentices, etc..... 
Folding Boxes— 
Diemoakersyewiien .eaeee 


Cylinder box press operators.} .35 to .45 | .32% to .424 
Cutters onvknilel ves aia cee 30 to .40:| .274 to .374 
Colt press operators.......... 35 to .45 | .324 to .423 


Cylinder press feeders........ 
Colt press feeders and appren- 
LICE ice iN teenage on eh eee 
Set-up Boxes— 
Automatic glueing machine 


first class operators........ 30 to .40 | .27% to .374 
Handieluersvys sei ae nies 22 to .26 | .20 to .24 
Helpers, apprentices, etc..... 17 to3380)|}" 15) ton 228 

Miscellaneous— 
DPhippersuccs sane. wees aati 30 to .40 | .27% to .37% 
Wruck drivers. .fseckude ie. os 30 to .40 | .274 to .374 
Boilerimien.n thes accod eee 40 to POOR Sia itomsod 
Machinists... sn..ce eee 40 to .60 | .37 to .57 


Maintenance and repair men. 


The minimum hourly rates for female em- 
ployees must average at least 24 cents for zone I 
and 22 cents for zone II and for male employees 
27 cents in zone I and 25 cents in zone II. 
During October, November and December extra 
female help may be employed, not exceeding 
20 per cent of the regular female staff and may 
be paid minimum rates of 154 cents in zone I 
and 134 cents in zone II. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Burmpine Trapes, THREE Rivers AND SHAW- 
INIGAN Fatuts—An Order in Council, approved 
March 29, and published in the Quebec Of- 
ficcal Gazette, April 1, amends the previous 
Order in Council for these trades (LaBourR 
Gazette, August, 1938, page 944). 


Additional parties to the agreement are 
several contractors of Cap de la Madeleine, 
Louiseville and Shawinigan Falls and Le Syn- 
dicat National Catholique des Charpentiers- 
Menuisiers des Chites Shawinigan (The Na- 
tional Catholic Union of Carpenters and Joiners 
of Shawinigan Falls) and Le Syndicat National 
Catholique des Peintres des Chites Shawinigan 
(The National Catholic Union of Painters of 
Shawinigan Falls). 

The territorial jurisdiction is enlarged by the 
addition of the towns of Shawinigan Falls, 
Grand Mére, Cap de la Madeleine, La Tuque 
and Louiseville. 

The amendment also provides that in muni- 
cipalities of a population of less than 8,000, 
when the cost of the building contract, including 
wages and material, does not exceed $10,000, 
employees resident in the locality may be paid 
the following lower rates for certain trades: 
carpenters and joiners 40 cents per hour; 
painters 35 cents; painters (spraying machines) 
45 cents; labourers (common) 25 cents; elec- 
tricians 45 cents; stationary enginemen 40 cents; 
enginemen (mixers, compressors) 40 cents; en- 
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ginemen (hoists) 50 cents; millwrights 40 
cents; machinists 40 cents; blacksmiths 40 cents; 
marble, terrazo, celanite, tile and mosaic setters 
50 cents; lathers (metal and wood) 35 cents; 
lathers (wood) $2.10 per thousand; cement fin- 
ishers 40 cents; plaster pourers, mortar mixers 
and hod carriers 25 cents; celanite mixers 25 
cents; drillers 25 cents; riggers 40 cents; white- 
washers 35 cents; paper hangers 35 cents; truck 
drivers 25 cents; carters (two-horse vehicle) 
45 cents; carters (one-horse vehicle) 35 cents. 

For these same contracts in the municipalities 
of less than 8,000: apprentice bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers to be paid 15 cents per 
hour during first year, 30 cents during second 
year and 40 cents during third year with not 
more than one apprentice to each five journey- 
men; apprentice electricians to be paid from 
15 cents per hour during first year to 35 cents 
during fourth year, with not more than one 
apprentice to each journeyman; apprentice car- 
penters, joiners, painters, millwrights, machin- 
ists, blacksmiths, marble, terrazzo, celanite, tile 
and mosaic setters; joint pointers, cement fin- 
ishers, whitewashers and paperhangers to be 
paid from 15 cents during first year to 25 cents 
during third year, with not more than one ap- 
prentice to each three journeymen. 


Buripine Trapes, St. JeromE.—An; Order in 
Council, approved March 29, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 1, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain contractors and Le Syndicat de la 
Construction Incorporé de St. Jér6me (The 
Union of Building Trades, Incorporated, of 
St. Jerome). 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
April 1, 1939, to March 31, 1940, in the towns 
of St. Jerome and Ste. Therese (Terrebonne 
County). 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week except for 
labourers who may work 9 per day, 54 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work be- 
tween 5 p.m. and 10 p.m.; all other overtime, 
including work on Sundays and holidays, double 
time. The joint committee may, however, grant 
permits for urgent and special work which can- 
not be done during regular hours on working 
days to be done after 5 p.m. at regular rates. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: bricklayers, 
masons, tilesetters, plasterers, plumbers, steam- 
fitters, pipefitters, stonecutters (shop or field), 
electricians 60 cents; erectors of wood or metal 
screens, sashes, windows, steel partitions and 
weatherstrips 50 cents; asbestos setters, roofers 
(slate and tile), joiners (concrete form, shop or 
field), hardwood floor layers and connected 
trades, metal lathers, floor finishers (scraped 
by hand or machine), tinsmith (shop or field), 
50 cents; cement finishers, painters, decorators, 
glaziers, wallpaper hangers, spraymen, floor fin- 
ishers (shop or field), 45 cents; wood lathers 
(ten test, gyproc, etc.), roofers (composition) 
40 cents; hod carriers 35 cents; labourers 30 
cents. 

Builders and contractors not employing trades- 
men, but doing the work themselves must be 
paid 25 per cent in excess of the above mini- 
mum rates. 

Board and lodging expenses, if paid by the 
employee, not to exceed $5 per week; the surplus 
of this sum to be paid by the employer. 

One apprentice allowed to each ten journey- 
men or fraction thereof except for the joiner 
trade, in which one apprentice may be employed 
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for each five journeymen. For the trades of 
joiner, painter, plasterer, plumber, pipefitter, 
steamfitter, electrician, tinsmith, bricklayer and 
mason, four years apprenticeship required; for 
the trades of cement finisher, lather (metal and 
wood), roofer (composition) and hardwood floor 
layers, three years required. 

Wages for apprentices: for trades requiring 
four years apprenticeship hourly rates are from 
25 cents during first year to 40 cents during 
fourth year; for trades requiring three years 
apprenticeship, hourly rates are from 25 cents 
during first year to 35 cents during third year, 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
QurBec—An Order in Council, approved 
March 29 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, April 1, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these workers (Labour GAZETTE, 
June, 1938, page 696, December, page 1174, 
February, 19389, page 218 and April, page 435) 
by taking the county of Lotbiniére from the 
territorial jurisdiction. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barbers, St. JoHN AND Ipervittn.—An Order 
in Council, approved March 29, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 1, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
La Section des Maitres Barbiers du Syndicat 
professionnel des barbiers et coiffeurs de St- 
Jean et d’Iberville (The Master Barbers Sec- 
tion of the Professional Union of Barbers and 
Hairdressers of St. John and Iberville) and 
La Section des employés-barbiers (the em- 
ployed barbers section) of the same union. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
April 1, 1939, to March 31, 1940, in the city of 
St. John and the town of Iberville. (The pre- 
vious agreement was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1935, page 1157.) Hair- 
dressing shops for women are not included ex- 
cept for minimum rate for haircut for women 
or any other service which may be done either 
te a men’s barber shop or a ladies’ beauty par- 
our. 

Hours: Monday 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., with one 
hour off for noon meal; Tuesday, Wednesday , 
and Thursday 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., with two hours 
off for meals; Friday 8 am. to 9 p.m., with 
two hours off for meals; Saturday and eve of 
holidays 8 am. to 11 p.m., with two hours off 
for meals. In addition each barber to have six 
consecutive hours off during the week, except 
the week in which a holiday occurs. 

Wages: $13 per week plus 50 per cent of all 
receipts in excess of $20 made by the employee 
during the week; extra employees 25 cents per 
hour plus 50 per cent of all receipts over $5 
made by the employee in the day. The joint 
committee may set a lower rate for any handi- 
capped worker. A scale of minimum prices 
which must be charged for each operation is in- 
cluded. 

Only one apprentice allowed in each shop, 
apprenticeship to be for two years. Apprentices 
to be paid $5 per week during second six months, 
$7.50 during third six months and $10 after 
18 months. 
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Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the April 1 issue of the 
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Quebec Gia gt Gazette: 
Barbers and Hairdressers, St, Fee ay 
Aluminium Industry, Arvida. 
Ladies’ Hairdressers, Montreal. 
Fine Glove Manufacturing Industry, 
ince of Quebec. 


Prov- 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta , 


i four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. ‘This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 
dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council on all 
employers and employees in the industry in 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule 


applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers: 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 
Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour Gazette, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, and May, 
1938, page 501; Alberta, in June, 1935, page 
504, June, 1936, page 501, June, 1937, page 
640, and June, 19388, page 633; Nova Scotia, 
in June, 1936, page 604; Saskatchewan, in the 
issue of June, 1937, page 635, and May, 1938, — 
page 507. Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 

Mern’s Criotuina INpDusTRY, PROVINCE OF 
Ontarro—An Order in Council, dated April 1, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, April 
8, makes binding throughout the Province 
of Ontario the terms of a schedule governing 
the men’s and boys’ clothing industry from 
April 18, 1939, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule covers the manufacture of men’s 
and boys’ pants, coats, vests and suits, but ex- 
cludes work clothing, windbreakers, etc., and 
also custom tailoring establishments with not 
more than four workers. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, or 9 from 
Monday to Thursdays, 8 on Fridays, a 44-hour 
week in either case. { ; 

Overtime and work on seven specified holidays, 
time and one-half. j ; 

Minimum hourly wage rates in counties of 
Ontario, York, Peel, Halton and Wentworth: 
class A (cutter or marker and head operator 
on coats) 70 cents; class B (finish presser) 65 
cents; class C (pocket maker on coats, pocket 
maker on pants, trimmer, and edge taper) 62 
cents; class D (1st operator on vests, shaper, 
leg and bottom presser on pants) 60 cents; 
class E (seamer on pants, top stitcher on pants, 
lining maker on pants, waistband operator on 
pants, fitter on coats, under baster, top collar 
baster, finish presser on vests and Qnd operator 
on vests) 57 cents; class F (lining maker, edge 


stitcher, joiner and_ pocket tacker, shoulder 
joiner, gorge sewer, fitter on vests, top presser 
on pants, chopper, alteration tailor, and edge 
baster by hand) 50 cents; class G (edge presser, 
lining baster, facing baster by hand, collar 
setter, seam or under presser on coats, examin- 
ing brusher and try-on baster) 45 cents; class 
H (shoulder and undercollar baster, seam or 
under presser on vests, a pocket maker and 
outside seamer on boys’ longs, shorts and 
bloomers, a lining sewer and stitcher on boys’ 
longs, shorts and bloomers, finish presser on 
boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers and assistant 
trimmer) 41 cents; class I (sleeve maker, edge 
baster by machine and seam presser on pants) 
37 cents; class J (button-hole maker by machine, 
fitter on pants, trimming maker on pants, sep- 
arator of coats, separator of vests, ticket pocket 
maker, dart sewer, and canvas baster by hand) 
385 cents; class K (facing and bottom tacker, 
special machine operator, lapel and collar pad- 
der, facing baster by machine, armhole serger, 
lining and back maker on vests, 3rd operator 
on vests, baster on vests, separator of pants, 
finisher on coats and canvas maker by hand) 
33 cents; class L (canvas baster, by machine, 
special machine operator on pants, button-hole 
maker by hand, finisher on pants and vests and 
button sewer) 31 cents; class M (bottom trim- 
mer on pants, thread marker, canvas maker by 
machine, button-hole tacker, binder, cleaner and 
basting puller, pocket piecer on vests, general 
helper and busheller on pants) 28% cents. 
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Minimum hourly wage rates for employees of 
manufacturers of odd pants in counties of On- 
tario, York, Peel, Halton and Wentworth: 
class A (cutter or marker) 68 cents; class B 
(trimmer or lining marker on odd pants) 52 
cents; class C (pocket maker, leg presser, lining 
or top stitcher, and top presser) 50 cents; class 
D (inside and crotch seamer, outside seamer 
and lining sewer) 43 cents; class E (pocket 
maker on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers, lining 
sewer and stitcher on boys’ longs, shorts and 
bloomers, finish presser on’ boys’ ai d shorts 
and bloomers) 41 cents; class F (chopper) 
40 cents; class G (layer-up and fly sewer) 38 
cents; class H (assistant trimmer, fitter, seam 
presser, cuff presser, facing operator, curtain 
maker, button-hole maker, seamer on boys’ longs, 
shorts and bloomers and waist-band operator) 
33 cents; class I (pocket serger, bar tacker, 
pant-crease felling machine operator, fly maker, 
button sewer, loop maker, examiner, cleaner, 
button-hole tacker, ticket sewer, and cuff ma- 
chine operator) 284 cents. 

The minimum wage rates for the province of 
Ontario other than the counties of Ontario, 
York, Peel Halton and Wentworth are for all 
manufacturers 12% per cent less than the above 
minimum rates. 

(The above hours and wage rates are similar 
to those of the schedule previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE, October, 
1936, page 952, but the specific trades making 
up some of the classes are different from the 
previous schedule. ) 

Each employer is assessed one half of one per 
cent of his payroll for any work performed in 
the industry and each employee is likewise as- 
sessed one half of one per cent of his or her 
wages. to be paid each month to the Advisory 
Committee established by the Minister of Labour. 

A jobber who directly or indirectly supplies 
to a contractor (workman or manufacturer) 
materials to be manufactured is responsible for 
the observance of the terms of this schedule in 
respect to any work performed by. or through 
such contractor. 
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Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, KeNoRA AND Keewatin.—An Order 
in Council, dated April 1, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, April 8, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing the barber- 
ing industry in the town of Kenora and Kee- 
watin and within two miles of their limits, 
from April 18, 1939, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: in the town of Kenora the hours are 
the hours during which barber shops are per- 
mitted to be open under municipal by-laws; in 
the town of Keewatin hours are from 8 .m. to 
7 p.m. from Monday to Friday inclusive, and 
8 a.m. to 10 p.m. on Saturdays and the day be- 
fore a holiday. In both towns shops to close 
one day a week at 1 p.m. except a week in which 
one of the seven specified holidays occurs. 

Minimum wage rates for full time employ- 
ment: $25 per week or $15 per week plus 60 
per cent of the proceeds in excess of $25 from 
the work of the employee. For those employed 
4 hours per day or less from Mondays to Fridays 
inclusive and all day or less on Saturday, $7.50 
per week plus 60 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $12.50 from work of the employee. For those 
working on Saturdays or the day before a holiday 
and on the previous evening only, $5.00 per 
week, plus 60 per cent of the “proceeds in excess 
of $7.50 from the work performed by the em- 
ployee. For those employed only for Saturday 
or the day before a holiday, $4.00 per day or 
part thereof, plus 60 per cent of the proceeds 
in excess of $6.00 from the work performed by 
the employee. For those working on days other 
than Saturdays, or the day before a holiday, 
$2.50 per day or part thereof, plus 60 per cent 
of the proceeds in excess of $4.00 from the work 
performed by the employee. 

No deduction may be made from wages for 
materials supplied, laundry or any operating 
expenses. 

A seale of minimum charges which must be 
made for each operation is included in the 
schedule. 


Saskatchewan 


Miscellaneous Products 


SicgN PAINTING, Recina—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved April 12, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, May 1, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule for the sign painting 
industry in the city of Regina and within five 
miles of it, from May 11, 1939 “during plea- 
sure.” 

Hours: regular hours are 54 per week, except 
ol ember for whom regular hours are 48 per 
week 

Overtime: first class journeymen 80 cents per 
hour, second class journeymen 50 cents, helpers 
35 cents, apprentices 25 to 35 cents. 


Manufacturing: 


Minimum wage rates: First class journeymen 
(one who holds a certificate of competency from 
the Advisory Board) 65 cents per hour; second 
class journeymen (one who has finished his ap- 
prenticeship but has not the certificate of com- 
petency) 45 cents; helper (an employee who 
does no lettering, pictorial or decorative work) 
30 cents; apprentices from $7.50 per week dur- 
ing first six months to 30 cents per hour during 
third year. 


A scale of minimum charges which must be 
charged for each piece of work is included. 


Not more than one helper may be employed 
for each journeyman. 


Alberta 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


PaInTerRSs, EpMontonN.—An Order in Council, 
dated April 11, and published in The Alberta 
Gazette, April 15, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule for the painting, decorating, paper- 
hanging and glazing industry (except glazing 
done in a sash and door or woodworking fac- 
tory and except the installation of plate glass 
in shop fronts), from April 25, 1939 “during 
pleasure.” 

77815—6 


This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the January LABOUR 
GAZETTE, page 99 with these exceptions: 


The regular working shift of 8 hours may be 
any time between midnight Sunday and Satur- 
day noon. There is no longer any reduction in 
the hours of the night shift. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen painters, 
decorators, paperhangers and glaziers 80 cents 
per hour (an increase of 5 cents). 

A contractor recognized by the Advisory Com- 
mittee is allowed one apprentice. 
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PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, EDMONTON.— 
An Order in Council, dated April 11, and pub- 
lished in The Alberta Gazette, April 15, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule governing the 
plumbing, steamfitting and gas fitting industry 
in the city of Edmonton and within ten miles 


of the post office, from May 1, 1939 to April 
30, 1940. 

This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
September, 1938, page 1048, with this excep- 
tion: 

Minimum hourly wage rate for journeymen: 
the $1.00 rate remains in effect until July 31, 
1939, when it is to be raised to $1.05. 


PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, APRIL, 1939 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


RICES continued to move within narrow 
limits during the month. The cost per 
week, in terms of retail prices, of a list of 
staple foods, fuel and lighting, and rent enter- 
ing into a family budget was slightly lower 
due to a small decline in the cost of foods 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
weekly index number of wholesale prices de- 
clined fractionally during the first week and 
then advanced during the remainder of the 
month. As compared with a year ago the 
former was about two and one-half per cent 
lower and the latter about ten per cent lower. 
The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods entering into a budget for a family 
of five in terms of average retail prices in 
sixty-nine cities was $8.14 at the beginning of 
April as compared with $8.17 for March; 
$8.69 for April, 1938; $8.54 for April, 1937; 
$7.82 for April, 1936; $6.67 for March, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); and $11.24 
for April, 1980. Fourteen items in the list 
were lower in cost than in the preceding 
month, six were higher and nine were un- 
changed. Such changes as occurred were 
slight, the most important being declines in 
the cost of lard, eggs, butter and sugar and 
advances in certain meats and in potatoes. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent, both of 
which were practically unchanged during the 
month under review, with that of foods the 
total cost of the list was $17.04 at the begin- 
ning of April as compared with $17.07 for 
March; $17.50 for April, 1938; $17.18 for April, 
1937; $16.33 for April, 1936; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point during recent years); 
$21.53 for April, 1930; $20.66 for April, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak); 
and $14.32 for April, 1914. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100 was at the low point for 
the month at the end of the first week, being 
73°2. From this figure it advanced gradually 
to 73-5 for the week ended April 28. In March 
the index number was 73-2 for the week ended 
March 3 and 73:3 for that ended March 81. 
The latest figures available on a monthly basis 
are for March when the index number was 
73°2 as compared with 82-3 for April, 1938; 
86-2 for April, 1937; 72-2 for April, 1936; 63-5 


for February, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); 94-5 for April, 1929; 98-4 for April, 
1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and 64-0 for April, 1914. In the classi- 
fication according to chief component mate- 
rials the largest changes occurred in the Vege- 
table Products group and in the Animal Prod- 
ucts group, the former being higher and the 
latter lower. Grains, potatoes, raw sugar and 
raw rubber advanced in price while live stock, 
meats, butter, cheese and raw wool were lower. 
Other groups were relatively little changed. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of the 
Lasour GazertTe, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

(Continued on page 540) 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND RENT 
ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family. 








Coniinadities oe CHG) 1910 | 1913 April} April} April]April] April] April} April) April] April] April| April] April| Mar. | April 








1900 | 1905 1914 |1918 |1920 |1922 |1926 |1928 |1929 | 1930] 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Cc c c c Cc Cc Cc. Cc Cc Cc c c Cc Cc 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 21bs.} 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-0] 67-8] 76-41 57-6] 57-6] 67-41 70-8] 73-2] 41-4] 46-2] 49-8] 51-8] 54-4] 55-6 
Beef, shoulder.} 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-0] 48-2] 49-8] 32-4] 31-4] 40-0] 43-8] 46-8] 22-6] 25-2] 27-2] 28-8] 31-0] 31-8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 26-3] 26-5] 19-0] 18-9] 21-8] 24-3] 24-9] 12-3] 13-8] 14-2] 15-6] 16-7] 16-6 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-0} 33-2! 35-8] 27-4] 29-4] 29-2] 30-1] 31-8] 19-2] 22-1] 23-2] 24-3] 23-8] 24-0 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-3) 35-7] 38-8] 30-0] 29-6] 24-9] 29-0} 30-3] 14-5] 21-0] 20-9] 23-6] 23-7] 23-8 
Son gar 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-0] 67-2] 72-2) 53-2] 54-4] 50-0] 53-2] 54-8] 28-6] 40-2] 39-4] 42-0] 42-4] 42-6 
acon, break- 
gat A £08: 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-1] 48-1] 53-7] 41-3] 41-8] 35-3] 37-6] 40-4] 18-8] 28-7] 28-5] 31-9] 30-6] 30-3 
Lard, pure 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 38-2] 69-41 78-21 45-0] 49-4] 43-2] 44-2] 42-8] 24-8] 32-0] 33-6] 30-8] 25-6] 24-8 
ggs, fresh 1 doz| 25-7| 30-0} 383] 33-7] 24-0] 46-0] 55-8] 33-5] 39-8] 40-2! 40-3] 36-9] 22-9] 28-1] 26-8] 29-0} 30-1] 28-2 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 23-2] 43-9] 48-6] 30-6] 34-8] 35-0] 34-9] 32-5] 18-1] 23-2] 22-7] 24-4] 25-3] 24-0 
| ie os 6qts.| 36-6} 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 53-4] 72-0] 90-6] 74-4] 72-6] 73-8] 75-0| 76-8] 55-8] 61-8] 64-8] 66-0) 65-4] 65-4 
oo 2\bs.} 44-2] 49-4) 52-0] 58-0) 59-0] 98-4]131-2] 76-4] 92-6] 84-8] 88-6] 78-8] 49-8] 49-4] 53-8] 71-4] 47-8] 47-2 
oa cream- f 
PR e “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-7] 54-8] 72-3] 44-9] 51-5] 47-4] 49-0] 43-2] 28-8] 27-6] 30-5} 39-7] 26-8] 26-6 
Chases’ old...] 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5) 20-5} 21-4] 33- ; 40-2] 30-5] 132-6] 132-6/133-81132-9119-5] 120-6] 122-5) 123-7|122-31{22-2 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 19-3] 31-1] 37-7] 28-5/132-6|132-6]133-81132-9|119-5] 120-6) 122-5) 123-7] 122-3] 22-2 
Bread......... 115 “ | 65-5] 68-5] 66-0] 61-5] 64-5/117-0/136-5/105-0)114-01115-51115-5|115-5| 82-5] 93-01102-0|108-0| 99-0] 99-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0) 33-0] 32-0] 33-0} 67-0] 77-0] 48-0] 153-0|151-0) 149-0] 150-0] 426-0] 134-0) t45-0| t44-0|130-0}130-0 
Rolled oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 22-0] 40-0} 42-0] 28-0] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5] 31-5] 23-0] 25-5] 28-5) 28-5] 25-0] 25-0 
Leetig ben 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 21-4! 33-4] 18-6) 122-0)121-2/121-0|120-6/115-8|t15-6|t16-4|116-4|116-2/t16-2 
eans, nand- i 
Po laae| Ja ES, 2“ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 33-8! 23-8] 17-8] 15-8] 16-6] 23-6] 19-0] 7-4] 10-0] 15-6] 11-0] 10-0] 10-0 
pples, evapor- 
Cy 5 ee S 1“ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0} 13-0} 22-1] 27-9] 23-0] 19-9] 20-8] 21-4] 20-8] 14-8] 15-6] 16-1] 15-6] 15-7] 15-6 
unes, med- 
chee been! 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-5] 17-6] 27-5] 18-9] 15-7] 13-4] 13-5] 16-5] 10-9] 11-0] 11-7] 11-0] 10-7] 10-7 
ugar, granula- 
ted: BR: 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 22-4] 42-4] 78-0] 33-6] 31-6] 32-4] 29-6] 28-4] 29-6] 24-4] 25-6] 26-4] 25-6] 25-2 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 10-4] 20-0} 36-8] 16-0] 15-0] 15-2] 14-0] 13-6] 14-2] 12-0} 12-6] 12-8] 12-6] 12-4 
Tea, black....| } “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7| 8-9] 8-8] 12-8] 16-4] 13-6]$18-0]t17-9]117-7/t17-0]t10-5|113-O}t13-1/114-5/t14-7/114-6 
Tea, green.....| + “ | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-7] 12-1] 17-0] 15-0|t18-0]t17-9]t17-7|t17-0]{10-5) 13-0) 113-1]114-5|/114-7|114-6 
Coffee........ 2 “© | 8.6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4] 9-5! 10-2] 14-8] 13-4] 15-4] 15-3] 15-2] 14-7] 10-0] 8-9] 8-9] 8-7} 8-5) 8-5 
Potatoes...... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 43-3] 64-3]159-5| 49-21 98-3] 59-4] 42-2] 79-3] 30-7| 44-5] 64-2] 30-0] 45-0] 46-0 
Vinegar....... Ve qt S708 -7)t Bat | ABH] 49 9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0 91, -9],,..<O); seOidn 7Open <9 
$s | $ 3. § $18] 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-51/12-57/15-99/10-26]11-36/10-87/11-O1/11-24| 6-83] 7-82] 8-54) 8-69} 8-17] 8-14 
Cc Cc. c c C3 c c Cc Cc Cc c c (635 c c c GC. 
Starch,laundry| }lb.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2} 3-2] 4-6] 4-8] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 3-8] 3-9] 3-9] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 
Gite... £E2 . Me ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0} 52-1] 71-8] 94-4/108-7]111-0]102-5]102-3]101-4] 95-9} 92-9] 92-3] 90-7] 91-6} 91-5 


Wood, cee} “ ed.| 32-5) 85-3] 38-8] 42-5) 43-8) 67-1] 79-7) 78-1] 76-7| 75-6] 76-9] 75-8] 63-0} 60-0) 59-6) 60-5) 59-8} 59-5 
Wood, soft....|“ “ | 22-6) 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 34-2} 49-9] 61-4] 58-1] 56-0] 56-1] 55-6] 53-8) 46-6) 45-1) 45-1) 45-1] 44-6) 44-6 








Coal oil she Be 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 24-4] 26-8] 34-1] 31-6] 30-3] 31-1] 31-1] 31-0} 27-0] 26-9] 26-6] 26-8] 26-4] 26-5 
Fuel and $ $ $ 

HG Bef ee: 1-50} 1-63} 1-76) 1-91) 1-93] 2-73] 3-37] 3-45] 3-39] 3-29] 3-29] 3-25) 2-90] 2-84] 2-82) 2-82) 2-81) 2-81 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rent..25:S . 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89} 4-05] 4-75| 4-85) 4-66] 5-93] 6-91] 6-86] 6-90] 6-96] 7-00) 5-97) 5-63) 5-77| 5-96) 6-05) 6-05 

ft Totals 22% Oho0 ak 9-37/10-50)12- 79}14-02]14-32/20-01/25 -34/20- 66) 21-64) 21-11/21-30)21- 53/15 - 74/16 -33]17-18)17-50)17-07/17- 04 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








} $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61] 5-83} 6-82] 7-29] 7-37|12-80}16-16]10-47]11-62]10-79)11-02|11-23} 7-23) 7-95] 8-50} 8-73] 8-06} 8-06 
Prince Ed. Island.....| 4:81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-55/11-01/14-47| 9-68]10-73] 9-59] 9-93]10-31] 6-87] 7-50} 8-14] 8-52) 7-81] 7-77 
New Brunswick.......| 5-38] 5-83} 6-55) 7-04) 7-21/12-50)15-97/10-54111-84/10-83]10-92]10-90| 7-21) 8-06} 8-61] 8-86] 8-36 8-40 
Quebec y. $3.85.23.52.c82 5-15} 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-04/12-24]15-22] 9-82}10-98/10-16]10-38]10-43| 6-39] 7-34] 7-86] 8-19] 7-76] 7-74 
Ontariot ec. 3344. -08 5-01] 5-60] 6-50} 7-20) 7-29)12-57/16-07]10-20]11-48}10-93]10-96}11-20] 6-78] 7-85] 8-51] 8-61) 8-15} 8-11 
Manitoba®:2%.22457. 38 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-99]11-97|16-14] 9-92110-48]10-53]10-61/11-15] 6-72] 7-41] 8-55) 8-50} 7-95) 7-90 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-02]12-58]15-77| 9-82]/10-74]10-92]11-19/11-25| 6-57] 7-33] 8-48] 8-72] 7-89] 7-85 
Alberta ss. 253.2508 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 7-99]12-72}15-99] 9-83]10-56]10-78]11-23/11-49] 6-43] 7-53] 8-45} 8-50} 7-92) 7-87 
British Columbia..... 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-12]13-08]17-07|11-43]11-90]11-84]12-04112-46] 7-47] 8-64] 9-56] 9-69] 9-04) 9-02 
t+ December only. t Kind most sold. 


ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
77815—63 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Beef Pork Bacon 
wy —_—_———— | 
_ cpa 98 ua | 8 Ee eS°| 8 jo 
ag “4 .| 8 ope = Ss . Be oe Se 
LOCALITY yi (ent) ke 0 be 43 o © O96 
et ee ee ie ge), 2.| #2 | 98.1 ¥2 1] g& | 35 
Pas Dy m & ™ d 2 ™ : = = ® 
e4|e4| $9) 24| 24] eg | dé | ae | dtd] ge | de | 8 
ee| 32/28) 82) 82) 8 | 32 | 82 | see) 82 | fa) 
4 phe! o be fy 
a |e |e lo |e > P| fy a a ea se 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 27:8 | 23-5 | 20-6 | 15-9 | 13-3 16-6 24-0 23-8 21:3 30-3 33-7 56-3 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 28-5 | 23-0 | 19-3 | 15-1} 13-1 13-4 17-0 22°9 19-8 29-1 31-8 54-3 
1——Sydneyuis ee se 32-4} 24-8 | 21-3] 16-5 | 14-6 ye Sota ja) Ree ee AM 24-8 20-6 29-3 32-7 54-9 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 25 22-5 | 16-7} 14 12 ee ae 23-7 19-6 28-4 31-8 54 
SH AMNOTAG es es as cack 26-2} 21-1 | 18-2 | 14-5} 11-9 14 18 21-4 18-6 30-7 32-7 53 
AFA SLIL AX hy (es eins See 25-7} 20-2} 18-3 | 138-8 | 12-8 11-6 16 21-7 19-3 27-4 30-2 53-3 
5—Windsor............000. 29 23-5 | 18 15 14-2 151 fey eee 22-5 20-4 28-5 30-6 56-7 
OE BULOY Ns Pee eae oie QTAT A 2dr 2h Alaa 14 11-2 14-3) eee 23: 20-1 30 32-6 54 


7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 25-7 | 21-7 | 21-2 | 15-4] 13-7 13-0 22-0 23-5 17-7 27-5 31-4 56-0 
New Brunswick (average)..} 30-8 | 23-4 | 238-2 | 16-1} 12-7 16-9 25-0 23-4 20-1 29-7 34-1 56-9 








8—Moneton............... 32 23-9 | 20-4 | 15-6 | 12-6 18:5 30 24-5 20:2 30-7 35°5 53-5 
9—Saint John............. 31-2 | 21-2 | 22-4 | 14-6] 13-2 13-5 25 23-7 20-2 28-2 82-5 57:9 
10—Fredericton............ 30 23-5 | 27-3 | 15-3 | 12-5 15-7 20 22-7 20-4 30-7 33-4 56 
11—Bathurst............... 30 25 22-5 | 19 12-5 20) CA OR ee 18 22-5 19-7 29 34-8 60 
Quebec (average)............ 26-7 | 23-0 | 18-5 | 14-9 | 10-5 14-1 23-4 21-7 19-5 27-2 31-3 55-6 
12—Quebec...............2.. 25-2 | 22-4 | 15-5 | 14-5 9-5 15-8 23 21-3 19-4 23-8 30-4 48-7 
13—Three Rivers........... 27-3 | 23-8} 19 14-3 | 11-1 15-8 24-4 22-8 17-9 29-3 32-6 56-9 
14—Sherbrooke:........... 30-7 | 26-6 | 22-8 | 16-9 | 10-5 15-1 29 23-2 19-8 27 29-9 56-5 
15—Sorel) 4...) 23-4 | 21-1 | 16-2} 13-6 | 10-4 10-5 20-6 20-2 19-5 28-3 33-2 53-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22-1} 20-2 | 17-4 | 14-2] 10 14-8 24 19-7 17-9 27-5 33-8 54-6 
17—St. Johns............... 32 25 18 15 10 VON ete Sal choke Sate 20-6 27-7 30-8 57 
18—Thetford Mines.........]......] 21:7 | 14-3 | 15 8-7 17 17 20-7 18-7 27°7 ail 58-3 
19—Montreal............... 27 23-6 | 23-2 | 14-5} 12 9-5 24 22-6 21-1 26-6 30 57-2 
ZO EU ea. Meee ke oe ee PANG TA PFC y | POAD 16 12-4 13-8 25 23 20-4 26-8 30-3 57-2 
Ontario (average)............ 27-9 | 24-3 | 21-4 | 16-7 | 13-8 18-1 24-6 24-2 21-9 29-5 32-7 55-2 
21-—Otta wa: Wee eae 29 24-2 | 22-8} 17-7] 12-8 13-6 25-9 22-5 20-4 29 32-4 56-4 
22—Brockville............. 29-8 | 24-4 | 22 15-6 | 12-6 13-64) .ianiearaae 22-4 20-5 30-4 32-9 57-4 
23—Kingston............... 27-2 | 21-9 | 20-5 | 15-3 | 11-3 13-4 24-5 22-6 20-2 27-9 31-8 52-7 
24—Belleville.............. 23-8 | 20-4 | 19 14-1 | 10-7 17-2 20:5 20-8 17-5 29-5 311 52-8 
25—Peterborough.......... 29-6 | 25-2 | 22-7] 17-6] 15-3 20 25 25 22-8 29-6 32-8 54-8 
26—Oshawa 25-5 | 23-7 | 20-5 | 16 14-1 TS iy ise Se: oe 23-4 20 27 30-9 55-2 
27— Orillia, Ca ee 25-5 | 23-2 | 21 16-2 | 14-7 18 24 24-2 23-3 30-1 35-1 53-4 
28—Toronto 30-7 | 25-7 | 23-8 | 17-2 | 15-4 17-5 26-2 25-6 22-7 31-6 35:7 57-3 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 30-3 | 25-7 | 22-5 | 18-2 | 12-5 18-7 26-7 23°4 20-6 29-6 32-3 53-6 
30—St. Catharines.......... 28 25 23 17-7 | 13-9 17 25:2 24 22 26-4 30-1 51-3 
31—Hamilton 20.4. ee 29-1 | 25-5 | 23-5 | 18-4] 16-3 19-4 25 24-2 26-7 27-9 31-4 55-3 
$2—Brantiord).ie..0282 - 2 28-9 | 25-4 | 21-4 | 17-2 | 12-8 18-3 27-3 25-1 29-3 32-6 54-9 
So Gal tis mics oe eee 29 25-5 | 21-5 | 18 14-9 20-7 26 24-5 23 31-5 34:5 55-9 
34—Guelph................. 25-8 | 23-3 | 21-3 | 16-1 | 14-8 18-6 21-7 20-8 21-1 27-7 30-7 52-7 
35—Kitchener.............. 26-3 | 24-6 | 19-2 | 16-9 | 14-2 18-3 25 PP fal raat ey ac 29-4 32-6 53-8 
36—Woodstock............. 29 25 22 16-7} 14 20 22-5 24-7 22 29-3 32-2 52°8 
o/—stratiord /.0.22.5ck ee 26-5 | 23-5 | 21 We 15 18-5 27 24 Ga Ue eee 29-8 32-2 57-8 
38—London................ 28-9 | 26-3 | 22-1 | 16-2 | 13-9 18-5 23-5 24-2 20 28-6 31-8 54 
39—St. Thomas............ 28-6 | 24-6 | 21-8] 16-7} 18-4 17-8 28 24 23-3 28-3 31-8 55-4 
40—Chatham........... .. 27-7 | 25-1 | 21-5 | 17-9 | 12-8 21-1 24 25-1 21-5 29-4 32-9 55-7 
41—Windsor................ 28-3 | 24-4 | 21-1] 16-4] 13-8 18-2 22 24-4 21-5 28-1 31 56:4 
49= "Sarnia. saws cee ee 28-4 | 24-5 | 20-5 | 18-4] 15-1 19-4 24 24-8 22-8 29 31-2 56-1 
43—Owen Sound............ 26-8 | 22-8 | 20-7 | 15-9 | 14-1 18 17-5 23-3 21 28-6 31-9 53-1 
44—-North Bay............. 31-2 | 26-5 | 24-5 | 17 14-2 PALER HE Sisk ars 26-3 23-4 31-7 34-4 57-4 
45—Sudbury............... 27 23-6 | 21 16-3 | 12-7 17-4 20 25-2 20-8 28-4 31-3 54-9 
46—Cobalt..:.35¢4.5 0 25 22-5 | 17 15 1 Ete ad love racers fe batsenceestis 25 22 30 32-2 55 
4{— PimmMing 3.28. chece 27:6 | 24-8 | 20-8 | 17 13-5 18-5 31-2 27-4 24-3 29-6 32-7 55-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 28 23-8 | 21 15-7 | 12 17-8 25 24-2 21 29-3 32-6 56:5 
49—Port Arthur............ 28-2 | 24 PANES | 1 We Ti 9 18 25 25-7 24-2 34-3 37-1 58-6 
50—Fort William........... 28-7} 25-3 | 19-7] 15-8 | 15-4 18 26-5 27 23-1 33-7 38-1 59-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-1 | 21-6 | 20-6 | 15-1 | 14-0 15-0 24-1 24-5 20-5 34-5 38-5 58-2 
51—Winnipeg............... 28-7 | 23-1 | 22-1 | 15-4 | 14-5 14 22-9 26-6 20-5 34-6 38 59-1 
52—Brandon............... 23-5 | 20 19 14-7 |] 13-5 16 25-3 22> Saleen mina 34-4 39 57-3 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 24-4 | 19-7 | 18-1 | 18-4 | 11-7 14-3 22-2 22-2 21-8 33-6 37-4 59-0 
58—Regina................. 25-7 | 21-1 | 18-6 | 13-4 | 12-5 14-1 23-2 22-7 21-7 31-8 35-7 58-2 
54—Prince Albert. ASAP P40) 15 1555 } 21-7 | 11-2 13-2 21:5 21 20 35 40 60 
55—Saskatoon.............. 24-1} 20-1] 18-6 | 13-8 | 11-4 14-6 22-1 22-3 20-4 34-2 37-2 57-5 
56—Moose Jaw............. 27-6 | 22-5 | 19-6 | 14-6] 11-5 15-4 22 22-8 25 33-5 36°5 60-4 
Alberta (average)............ 26-0 | 21-4] 19-0} 14-6 | 12-3 15-5 23-8 22-3 20-9 31-6 35-5 57-2 
57—Medicine Hat........ e128 23-7} 21-5 | 16:5 | 14-2 17-2 25-2 24 20:7 32°5 37°5 57:5 
58—Drumbheller............ 25 21-5 | 18 15 12-2 162° hee ae 21-5 22-7 30-1 33-4 57 
59—Edmonton............ .| 22-4] 17-8 | 17-3 | 12-2 9-7 14-2 19-2 22-1 19-9 30-4 34-7 55-1 
60—Calgary.............. «| 28:4 | 23-3 | 20-1] 15-4 | 13-7 15-7 26-6 22-2 20-6 35 38-7 58-9 
61—Lethbridge.............] 26 20-9 | 18-2 | 14-1 | 11-9 14-5 24-3 21-5 20-5 30 33-4 57-4 
British Columbia (average) .} 29-8 | 25-2 | 22-1 | 16-4 | 15-8 18-5 26-2 26°5 23-5 35-1 37-3 59-7 
G2—Wornie 2% set ees doe 26-5 | 22 16 14 13-5 15-5 24 23-5 23 31-8 33 59 
63—Nelson................: 31 25-7 | 23 18-5 | 16 20° Ta] Meee 29-3 25-5 32-7 34-2 63-7 
64—= Teale i eee 28-2 | 25-2 | 20-5 | 16-4] 16-1 LSS50 Ae. Be 27-7 24-5 35-8 37-4 62-6 
65—New Westminster...... 31-7 | 26-3 | 20-8 | 16-2 | 17-2 17-5 25-4 25-5 23-3 34 38-8 56-9 
66—Vancouver............. 30-8 | 25-9 | 23-4] 16-6] 16-5 18-5 26-9 25-4 23-2 33-9 36-9 58-6 
Bla— Victoria Siecle Woeeiete 31-6 | 27-3 | 24-9 | 18-2 | 17-5 19-2 26-8 26-6 21-8 36-8 39-5 57-9 
68—Nanaimo............... 32-3 | 26-8 | 25-7 | 16-8 | 17-7 21-5 29 26:5 23-5 36:9 39-4 59-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 26:5 | 22-5 | 22-5} 14-5] 11-8 16-5 25 27-5 23-1 38-6 39°4 59-2 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
e . a a a o Oo 
a\4 = - a a5 2 Ss 3 
Sh aes oe a ae (Se | 82 | Br. $ i 
“agal&S | deal 4 =e B 3 fg 5] 28 3< . Oy) 38 =o 
SSelseg lata] Be Bo | 98.6 | we? payed 5 8. MIO |w25 0] 9 5 i ab 
wes Sanioes| oc | 2. | See | fa (tees) ce | sey soa) ie Be 
see | sah |S8£| 38 | #8 |288| 88 |s2S8) ES | S28 [sam sl SB 35 
16) an) = D D nN io 'e) 4 oy 6) a 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-9 23-5 15-4 11-6 47-3 18-1 16-9 21-2 12-4 28-2 24-9 10-9 26-6 
12-8 7 Se All eth | Fle aia 40-7 13-0 13-6 16-0 13-0 32-4 27-5 10-2 28-8 
10 2D Gil eee Ait carn 42-8 12-6 13-5 15-2 13-7 34-9 30-5 10-12 27-6 1 1 
15 AS Bt | Pe nacre ie eon ae 46-7 13 15 20-6 12-5 32-4 26-6 11 29:9 | 2 
15 DOB SCE es ae tn | ge 41-7 13-7 14-2 14-5 12-6 30-2 26 8e 28 3 
11-1 PE ie Biol heli | [eerie 38-1 12-5 11 15 12-2 33-1 28 11 27-714 
wee ee 25 ba, Stan 8| (Pepe eae 35 1 2 Us coher als 16-5 13-5 29-8 25 10c 30 5 
codhater ligicie | larder atiinces | Brees shed Paina | MPa wlan 40 12-8 14-3 14 13-4 33-9 28:7 10 29-61 6 
ae Pe de | Sine ne | er Ret la 47-5 13-0 15-2 18-7 13-4 27-5 23-2 0-10-0 Pe Rae ie | eg 
12-8 27-3 20-0 5:0 45-4 14-2 16-0 17-9 13-5 31-1 26-1 10-8 28-7 
13-5 PRIOP 45 | aaa ale 5 47-7 14-1 14-7 15-8 13-6 32°5 26°4 10 29-3] 8 
11 Ft Nie et | lt liek ih | pepe ate 50 13-8 14-7 23 13 32-2 26-5 12 27-9 | 9 
14 PICS MMe dba | Maat Beate 48-7 14-6 16-5 18-3 14:5 29-4 25-5 11 29-7 110 
at a tea 27-5 20 Nee a iia 35 14-3 18 14-5 iB} 30-2 25:8 10c 27-5 {11 
14-0 24-8 13-9 7-7 44-6 17-0 15-3 14-5 12-9 29-2 25-6 10-2 25-0 
13-8 25 18 9 40 13-3 13-1 15-9 13-5 30-5 26-6 11 24-8 112 
17 DATE P| Petia sels 7:5 CAV acoy | Be Cea 17-4 14-5 12-7 31-7 27-6 11 24-5 113 
17-5 PAS IOO A Nee Raed oly Oh ANSE a tad 18-6 17-2 14-3 14-1 30-8 27-8 11-la 25 14 
eRe 20 Hedi dest Nees OEE 45 15 15 10-8 12-4 25-2 23-7 9c 25-2 115 
14-3 AL sf lle, eee SHR | Ke teenage TU He ag AY 15 13-4 13-9 26-6 23-3 9b 25 16 
Socal At Hea tg ie | TR iis Aiea | Fea Ra a | Ri cou) Nee gee 12 14-6 iZ 28-2 23-7 9 24-9 117 
10 Por BS, | ue cel «soit CRATE] fee sire Ce A PR te ee ae 13-7 11-9 12-7 29 25-4 9 25-9 118 
14-5 26-1 9-] 4 48-7 20-7 19-2 20-3 11-5 29-9 25-4 11-12 25-5 119 
11 22-7 14-5 7 48-3 17-4 14-7 14-9 13 30:8 27 11 23-9 20 
16-5 23-4 17-7 9-5 52-8 17-3 16-6 24-8 12-1 27:3 23°4 11-3 26- 
15-5 24-9 14-1 9-1 50 20 16-9 23-9 11-5 29-5 25-4 Ag | 24-8 1/21 
the AW 25 ie Aca Sia Meeane aes 18-5 16-7 20 11:6 25-2 20-4 10 25-2 122 
13 25-6 Tee eee ee A 37°5 1% 15-4 24-2 12-6 25-9 20-9 10 25-1 }23 
LA wee 22 13 pt ede oie | Rae uae 17-8 15-6 24-7 11:8 25-6 yA | 10b 25-5 |24 
eR ee 25 15 Ae cot chose ees 16-9 16 27-3 13-7 22-8 19-9 11 25-5 125 
15 23 Yay | ates 55 20 14 24-8 11-5 hed 23-2 llb 26°2 |26 
20 25 BK ay: ee otal de | Be ia 20 18 24-9 11-7 23-5 20-1 11 26-1 |27 
16-1 28-1 19- 9-6 40 19- 18-5 30-1 11-9 28°3 23-6 12 26:3 128 
25 21-5 HCG ive ss Pavan teres legal cei 17 16 24-7 11-6 25-7 22-3 12 26 = 129 
LAS 22 phd sests Peake aie at Ps Meee) 17 16 29-4 11-1 SHEDS is aneesnelier 12 25-9 |30 
16:9 27-9 DY OTE | hei es Sie 53-3 13 16-5 29-7 12-2 O7eCH I VWs tor 12 27-1 131 
Sa cleo in Rare ali Eee ater. eee 16 16-5 27-7 11 24-3 21-5 11 25-6 {32 
rill eth cil 4 Vea EnecieRches| PBS atett a PEt ties | Ate Cae boat teem 20 27-5 11-4 25-4 22-1 11 26:4 133 
“tee beatae | Daa Re 14 ev sath ta betel pea 19 16-2 23-5 11-3 25-2 19-8 at 25-2 134 
te 25 15 raises gest 50 eR 19 24 11-6 26 22-9 11 26°3 135 
ite to dla Racer treyah {| SA ithaca ttel |] eminem S| eeneme heed 16 “15 25-1 11-3 24-8 21 11 26-3 136 
18 20 LGae Glee ee | kee ee 16- 15-2 27-3 11-5 24-8 21-5 nla 25:2 137 
12-2 19 LORY Ci eer cee 55 16- 16-2 30-4 11-1 25-3 20:7 11 25-3 138 
14 25 PU fied hives shgee a | Drea Agee. 16- 17-2 29-6 11-6 25-3 22-5 11 27-3 139 
steht Revo} 2) Poetic Re Al RRR aR en AU helt i bes jm 16- 16-6 25°8 11-1 23 20-7 11 24-9 140 
15 24-3 19- 8-5 60 17- 16-7 23-5 10-2 25-4 ys 12 24-6 {41 
SP Mech 24 25 Dee ar eee 16- 16 31 11-9 25-9 23-9 11 26 42 
pte oid. pStis hain SI ia eect Ol | Sepesedemia§| PRB R en 18 17 24-9 12-3 24-8 22-7 11 26°5 |43 
20 IO NOE ts ven dl nea | Rl ance 17 17-2 24-1 13-3 RAGE lhe sna tam oe 12 26°7 144 
15 19-7 15 1 Daten Lek 16- 14-8 17-4 13-6 SOL Ae et kee 14 26:9 145 
Pie et MS § 24 Sera Peon 60 16- 15-5 16:5 13-5 33-7 31:5 10 28-5 |46 
17-5 21-8 18 10 65-4 18-7 18-5 15-4 16-4 33°4 28-4 14- 26-3 147 
15 23 CAINCIS) 9 laeverk Wes pMPY again § 15-5 15 24-3 13-3 31-1 28 12 26-1 {48 
abies | 20 pa | Aes sicsaid 4 bs enaieptme, 4 20 15-9 20-8 12-9 34-8 ot 11 27-2 149 
ecg § 21-7 LUSK) lerhaenes | 55 15 18-4 21-7 13-2 34-5 28-8 11 26:9 {50 
19-7 22°6 11- 12 Obese sek 20- 17-0 25°6 11-8 26-0 21-7 9. 24- 
19-4 22-8 11- LAE Gy bec cae 2 21- 16-7 29-6 1 29-5 25 11 24-3 {51 
20 22-3 be) 9) eleees saat 81 Peed a eee 8 20 17-2 21-5 12-5 22-5 18-3 8-3a 24-9 152 
22:8 23-1 9-7 1-8-4 0 Wie narren, 22° 18-5 16-4 11-0 26-0 21-5 11-0 24- 
21:8 22 10 1 ss Bl one A 24 18-5 15-7 11-3 25-4 21-4 11 24-6 153 
Sa. 25 Nee, la ones A ieee etn, Bl Caan al ae ANC 8 18 15-7 10-8 26-8 22-7 11 25-8 154 
21-5 20-9 ten, Ot Ne Ak 20 17-7 17 11 26-5 21-1 11 23-2 155 
25 24-3 12 TO! eeicee tee. 23- 19-9 17-2 10-9 25-4 20:6 11 24-9 156 
22°93 22-1 11-8 1 toy 8 bane A 23- 19-6 22°2 12-1 24-2 18-8 10- 26-0 
25 22-3 OME Ve ce ee dice eae oe 25 19-8 19 12-8 25-1 19-1 11 26-2 157 
23-5 22-7 14-5 CaN bes leet 6 21 19-3 18-8 13 22-4 16-7 10 26-5 {58 
21 22-2 14-3 1 FT ft leans heme E 20 19-3 21-4 11-5 25-1 19-4 11 25 59 
DAT 21-4 10 TICE Tl Ween 25 20-4 28-4 11-4 23-3 17-5 11 26 60 
21-3 22-1 10-2 TSIAT TE ee ee: 23 19-3 23-3 11-7 25-1 21-4 ta 26-2 161 
18-0 21-4 12-7 1S Oe eee 23 20-4 21-5 12-9 29-8 25-7 11-6 29-2 
23-5 24 12-5 Oe Bei eae 25 23 15 13-7 31-5 25 10 28-4 162 
22 25 12 like é © eae Seeete- 25 23 13-5 13-3 32-8 27 12-5a 30-5 163 
22-2 25-9 13-7 5 i i's Bl haa eee 8 24 22-8 21-1 14-7 35-6 29-5 12-5a 31-5 164 
15-7 iRise ek ey & S73) [Pee ka. 22 18 22-8 11-2 26° 1t (eas sense 10 27-9 165 
13-6 1 Sp eee et TO 7p auh ice: 2, 17-5 22-5 12 26-7 23-7 10 27-7 166 
13-9 De Ore ae Mh E: TICS htt ts & 23 18-6 27-8 12 27-6 24-7 12-5a 29-2 167 
15 7p A, VR Ae LSP ees Rae 20 21 27-2 13-6 28 25 lla 29 68 
Ate nee: i RGR key ee 5 10 JAS Sober | 19-3 22 12-9 30:1 24-8 14-3a 29-4 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














2 § ad Canned Vegetables 
° 4 3 We = ; g 
| = ome of . age Pap a ~ 
| id ao 2 pe qa a2 ° 5 
LOCALITY an | 4 = mel a Bt fe | ws 43 
De | 8 oh eal eas | a. | SE | Hei te | Be ee 
o- | <6 ts. S2.| 26 | 32 | ga | Se | ee | eee 
om 38 a6 4S Bp es pie ga a’ aes ea 
2¢ | $2 | 32 | Se8| 38 | £8 | $2 | BB | ga | 58 
12) ~Q 7) fy a foe i a AY 3) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average).............. HS: 22°2 6-6a 15-3 3-0 5-0 8-1 10-6 10-5 10-5 10-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 21-2 6-4 16-2 3-2 5-1 7:3 13-3 10-4 10-4 10-5 
T—-SV dNeY.: Kaen ce jade eek ess 21-6 6-7 16-3 3°2 5-1 6-9 11-9 10-5 10-4 10-6 
2—New Glasgow..............26: 20-6 6-7 fare 3-4 4-9 7:3 13-6 10 10-2 10-2 
O—-AMheRS tii. s eslaigiae''s de ee ieee 21-1 6-7 13-5 3-2 f 6-2 12-3 10 10-2 10 
Bam EP ON TEAK Oc cies stevie akee s Sale steele 21-1 4-7 17-1 3 5-3 8 13-6 10:8 10-1 10-3 
Ban WAN GSOL ois. cts i eeeress, « Sere eee 20:4 6:7 17 3°4 5 7-8 15 10-4 Let: 11-4 
GE urd i ne eee eee meets 22-3 6-7 15-7 3-1 5-1 7:3 13-4 10-5 10-2 10-2 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 21-5 6-7 17-7 3°3 4-9 8-0 13-3 11-0 11-3 11-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 21-8 7:0 17-2 3-1 5-1 7-6 13-2 10-4 10-6 10-6 
B—= MONCTON ee ss tse sees een eee 21-6 Tos} 17: 3-2 5-2 8-1 13-2 11 10-4 10-7 
9—Saint JOHN 0c. see te etamele os 22-8 |5-3-6-7 18-8 2°9 5°3 7-7 13-3 10-1 10 9-9 
10—Fredericton...............-.25- 21-3 7:3 15 3°2 5-1 7:3 13-2 10-2 10-2 10-3 
di—Bathurstresi. asor ee snes 21-5 7-3 18 3-2 4-6 (ES Rene ae 10-4 11-7 11-4 
Quebec (average)...............2-- 20-6 5-4 13-0 3-2 5-0 6-8 10-4 9-3 10-0 9-9 
T2—QuebeG.o cchis wins ac os eiajelars ate os 22:6 | 5-9-5b 13-5 3-5 5:1 if 10-2 9-7 9-7 9-7 
13—Three Rivers................-. 21-3 |4-7-5-3 12-8 3°8 5 6-8 11-8 9-6 10-5 10-3 
14—Sherbrooke.............eeeees: 20-3 5:3 13-3 2-9 G4 6-6 10-8 9-5 10:3 10-1 
15—Soreli sig ee news de cee ae eens 19-1 4-7 12-7 2-6 4:7 6-3 9-5 8-6 10 10 
16—St. Hyacinthe...............-- 18-1 {3-7-4 12-5 2-8 5-2 7°8 10 9-1 10-7 10 
17—St. DONS. ee ie kG vc eae ee ee 18-3 4-7 13-1 2-7 5:3 6-4 9-8 9-3 9-7 9-7 
18—Thetford Mines.............+.. 20-2 5-7 12-8 3:6 5 5-9 10 9-8 10-3 10-2 
19—Montreal...........-..ceeeeees 21-1 |5-3-6-7 14 3-4 4-9 7:3 10-1 8-9 9-5 9-4 
ZO Ue ei tate ss celsie bie ce MBI 6 19-1 |5-3-6-7 12-4 3-1 4-8 6-7 11-6 9 9-4 9.3 
Ontario (average)...............266. 21-7 6-2 14-6 2-6 4-9 8-6 10-5 9-9 10-1 10-1 
Z1-——Otta Waris «dans Ge acwis she amieewes 20-8 6-7 13-6 3-4 4-9 8-3 10-3 9-6 9-5 9-6 
22—-Brockville. ..h0.ce60.00ssscee s+ 18-8 6 12-4 3°3 4-9 7:9 9-4 9-5 9-9 9-9 
28— Kingston i. 5 ds ood os a's o(sisieiers ale 19 6-6-7 12-7 33 4-6 7°8 11-1 9-5 9-5 9-5 
24—Belleville...............cceeees 20-8 5-3 12-9 2-3 4-7 7-7 9-9 0.4 9-6 9-7 
26—Peterborough.................. 21-5 15-3-6-7 15-3 2-3 4-7 8-4 10-6 9-7 9-7 9-8 
26 —Oshawa ser so cole bosch oie ee 20-6 |5-3-6-7 14-5 2-3 4-8 7-9 9-8 9-6 9-7 9-7 
Qi—-Orilliae won. den ck ees oes Ris a 21-1 5-3 18-3 2-4 4-8 8-1 10-2 9.9 9-9 10 
28 — POrOntOs.w as gals sein sia cle atleieos 25-5 6-7 15-8 2-6 5 8-9 9-8 9-9 9-8 9-8 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 20-5 |5-3-6-7 12-3 2-4 4-6 8-7 10-6 9-7 9-9 10 
80—St. Catharines...............+- 22-5 6-7 16-7 2-5 5 9 10-9 9-7 9-9 9-8 
Sl——HMamiltone 2). sacs sbereceoetn 26:5 6-6-7 14-7 2-5 4-8 8-9 10-1 9-7 9-6 9-9 
B2-—Brantlorde seins sae ce eines 21-9 |5-3-6-7 14-9 2-2 4-9 9-4 9-8 9-9 9-9 9-8 
Bo Galite eae cee ts bees eiobictomsers 25°7 6-7 16-8 2-3 4-8 8:8 9-9 9-9 10-2 10-1 
34--Guelphi cane: isc oe 60s sb aerate 21-6 6 15-1 2 i 4.9 9-1 10-1 9-8 9-8 9-8 
35—WKitchener..... 5.5 .)66. < ce se deee «3 23-4 6-7 15-2 2-4 5-2 9-4 10-3 10-1 10-2 10-1 
86—Woodstock...........2.-ceeeee 22-5 6 13 1-9 4-6 9 9-5 9-8 9-6 9-7 
oi—stratiord: ...b.6.045s sh edee es 22 6:7 14-9 2-1 4-8 9-3 9-6 9-7 9-6 9-7 
BS—WOndonwe ied acc calce ce Meee 21-2 6-6-7} 18 22, 4.9 8-9 10-9 9-8 9-8 9-7 
89—St.. Thomas. 2.0.20 Jb eines 22 5-3-6 16-8 2°4 5 9-2 11-6 9-8 10-6 10-4 
40—Chathamy, |. oh... t aoc austen oes 19-8 5:3 12-3 2-3 4-6 8-5 10-2 9-8 10-9 9-8 
I——WiINdSOF: -. 2.42) heen sok ce Genes 18 5-3-6-7 12-5 2-3 4-5 7-8 9-9 9-6 9-9 9-7 
Dee ATMs tic t's o-0 oho dettoeoias 20-3 |5-3-6-7 14-9 2-2 4-8 7:7 10-8 10-4 10-2 10-1 
83—Owen Sound................06- 23-6 6 14-6 2-4 4-6 9 11-3 9-6 9-6 9-6 
44-——INOrthni Bay. ahs sckhos dees ceoes 22-6 6 16 3°3 5-7 8-8 11-4 11 11 11-2 
AS SUGDIURY is), chaa chines ce ee secs 20-1 6-7 13-5 3-4 5:3 8-5 12-2 10-6 11-3 11-6 
AG—Cobaltitere.cs tis varssie suck ees 22-2 6-7 13 3-6 5-5 8-4 11-7 10-7 10-8 10-4 
Aj WMI INS: ek ssc ae ee 21-2 6-7 12-9 3°5 6 8-8 10-9 10-6 10-9 10-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 20-6 6 13-5 3-1 5 9-5 11-4 10-8 10-3 10-7 
49-—Port Arthur.) «iu. ose 21-8 6-6-7 16-7 3-2 5-1 8-9 10-1 9-7 10-1 10-2 
60—Fort William................-. 22-2 6-6-7 13-7 3-3 4-6 8-6 10-4 10-3 10-7 10-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 23-4 7-0 15-3 3-2 5-0 9-5 9-9 11-6 11-1 11:5 
5i——Winniper: 0.2. hes coe ee 24-1] 6-4-8 15-6 3-2 4.9 8-9 9-7 11-4 11-3 11-4 
562—Brandoney ancceunecs cee ee 22-7 |6-4-7-1 15 3-1 5-1 10 10 11-7 10-8 11-5 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 22°6 6-9 16-3 3-2 4-9 9-3 10-5 12-5 11-2 11-3 
b8— Regina Wien once os dense 23-6 |6-4-7-2 16-2 3-2 4-4 9-1 9-8 12-3 10-8 10:8 
54—Prince WAI DOPE «.c':cctac seks Secrets: 23-2 6-4 19 3-2 5-3 9-2 Tt. 2 12-7 12 ay 
55—Saskatoon...........-.cceceees 20-6 7:2 15 3-1 4-8 9-5 10-3 12-4 10-9 11-4 
56—Moose Jaw.........e. ccc eceees 22-9 7-2 ils: 3-1 4-9 9-3 10-6 12-5 10-9 11 
Alberta (average).................2. 24-8 7-2 15-5 3-2 5-2 8-5 9-9 12-0 10-8 11-1 
57—Medicine Hat................2. 25-1 7-2 15 3°3 4.9 8-6 10-3 12-6 10-8 11-2 
&8—Drumbheller..............0.000: 24-1 |6-7-7-2 15 3°3 5-2 7-9 9-8 12-2 10-9 11-2 
59—Edmonton................0.02- 23-4 7-2-8 16 3 5-2 8-3 10-1 11-3 ail 10-9 
60—Calearyick icc domes degeeeseed 27-3 7-2 16 3-1 5-2 8-1 9-7 12-1 10-9 11-1 
61—Leth bridges (ov. jen cuca sees 24-3 TSO) PAE ae 3:2 5-5 9-4 9-6 12 10-3 11-1 
British Columbia (average)......... 25°2 8-6 18-3 3-6 5-2 7:5 8-4 12-0 11-6 11-8 
62-—HOrnies, gon.nc se os sales obec etioetad 23°9 7-2-8 18 3°6 5 8-4 10 12-9 11-9 12-7 
G3—INelson 85 6. eis oc des cemewet 25-8 9 18-5 3°8 5-5 8-1 8-5 12-3 12-5 13-3 
G4 rall so a cmchistiteli«« Go etnee wee 23-7 8-5 14 3°7 5-6 8-4 8-7 12-5 12-3 12-3 
5—New Westminster.............. 23-2 18-3-9-6 20 3:4 5-2 5-9 7-7 10-9 11-7 11-1 
66—Vancouver............-..6. 25-6 |8-3-9-6 18-6 3°4 4-8 6-8 8 10-6 10 10-4 
Mm WV IOTOTIOS oc «loreilecvolow's deca toes 27 8 19-3 3°6 5-5 7:8 7°8 11-9 11 10-6 
68—Nanaimo................0ceees 27-8 8 20 3-6 5 7°4 8-6 12-6 11-3 12 
9—Prince Rupert................. 24-5 O=10 Bios, 3k 3-7 5-3 6-9 7:7 12-5 11-7 12-2 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Potatoes Apples ss 
24 i ae : wise oflec : : 
= re j S| |v = 5 g 
eon) 6S 4) tails lee. || Bl (heal oa) Se g 
she my ue) oO 3a 0 =. oS oF <5 
Aa © .: 2 fo) @ & by oo AQ. go Ot a, 
comet (eee Sar Halh ede eee ae ieee) We BS, lass lose. | eS 
go) de, eh Bot aed eee |( he | Seals a) go Red Poee) boas, | BS 
60 So 2 3h eS .2q8 Pe ® gu Ho as 
§ oa aw a bs 2a >a 2a ies 5 8 8. gol aa 5a 
ea) o) Ay py a ca) Ay 6) Rs O = 'o) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-0 4-2] 1-380 27-2 22-0 15-6 10-7 16-7 14-9 55-7 16-3 50-6 42-9 
5-0 4-8] 1-488 27-9 20-0 14-4 11-6 15-9 15-0 55-6 16-0 57-2 47-6 
4-8 4-8 1-515 29 Ala se. S.SaR 13-7 11-3 15-4 1: A on Oe 15-9 55 48 1 
4-7 4-9 1-29 24-1 20 14 12-3 15-1 14s Thee aide «2 16225, cvs See 43-5] 9 
4-6 4-9 1-486 27-2 21-5 15-2 11-7 15-3 13-1 50 15 60 43 3 
5-4 4-5 1-501 28-9 22-4 15 12-1 17-1 7 68-7 16-9 58-2 47-2) 4 
5-9 5 1-47 30 Iie) | eee 11-2 17 15 49 16-3 53 58-3 1 5 
4-5 4-8 1-365 27-5 20 14-2 11-2 15-5 16 54:5 15-8 60 45-8 | 6 
4.7 5-1] 1-014 19-9 15-8 15-0 12-1 16-1 LS ees 17-1 48-5 44-6 | 7 
4-9 4-8; 1-463 29-5 21-0 14-8 10-5 15-9 14-4 50-7 16-0 53-1 47-2 
5 5 1, 403 26 19-6 14-8 10-2 16-3 1S WER so ae 2 15:8 50 49-8] 8 
Seat 4-8 1-63 32-1 21-1 15-1 10-4 15-6 13-6 52-3 15-7 54-5 47-2] 9 
sae 4-8 1-305 27-8 22-2 15 10-3 16 14-6 49 15-4 54-7 47-1 110 
4-4 4.7 1-512 BY toh Ib 3 ieee Mabe 14-3 11-2 15-6 $455 [RRL bee Wie disdain 44-7 114 
4-6 5-0 | 1-598 30:3 23-6 13-9 10-7 16-8 13-6 59-4 16-0 54-0 42-1 
5-2 5-5 1-645 31:5 22-5 14-5 11-9 17-3 13-8 87-5 16-7 57-5 43-6 112 
4:3 5-5 1-691 30-3 23-3 14-6 10-4 16-6 13-7 52-5 16-7 52-5 44-8 113 
4.5 5:3 1-655 32-8 24-5 13-9 10-4 17-6 13-8 46-2 16-8 50-1 41-7 }14 
4-7 4-4 1-382 26-9 25 13-2 9-6 16 13-4 50 15-6 50 41-5 415 
4.4 5-4 1-662 28 Oasis. ke 13-5 11-5 16-2 13-7 50 15-5 55 41-4 116 
4-8 5 1-330 28-4 23 13-8 10-8 16-6 Oo OREO Sete. 2 DS ace aee 41-7 117 
4:3 4-7 1-72 33-5 25 13-7 10-6 18-3 13-5 60 17-1 55 44-7 118 
4-8 4-8 1-696 31 23 13-4 10-4 16-5 13-4 77°3 14-8 55-1 39-4 119 
4-7 4-7 1-593 29-3 22-8 14-6 11 16 14-6 51-3 15-4 56-7 39-7 190 
4-6 3:9 | 1-456 28-4 22-2 15-3 10:7 16-4 15-2 52-4 15-5 49-7 41-4 
4-6 4.9 1-685 32-8 25 14-2 10:8 16 15-7 60-2 15-6 51-8 40-9 |21 
4-5 3-8 1-59 32-1 20 15 8-9 16-1 15 47-5 15-5 59 42-7 |99 
4-8 4-4 1-528 29-1 24-2 11-2 10-6 ll 15-7 49-7 15-4 49-6 41-1 193 
4:3 3:6 1-492 28-9 19:70 ee eae. 11-3 16-3 14-8 48 15 53 40-1 }24 
4-7 3:8 1-541 28-4 25-85 | see. 10-1 16-9 14-7 50-7 15-8 52-3 38-7 125 
4-6 BIGre 1-454 27-4 16:85 | aia se. 11-2 16-9 15-1 55 14-8 54-3 41 26 
4-6 3-1 1-439 27-4 25-7 12-5 10 15-9 14-9 53 16-2 51-2 40-2 |27 
4-5 4-4 1-569 29-2 20 Oia Gene 9-2 16 14-8 55 15:3 50-6 39-7 |28 
6-2 3-7 1-496 28-4 26 21-5 10-5 16-6 15-1 42-5 14-4 47-2 41-4 |99 
5 4-3 1-457 28-1 25 Sala gae ee 9-7 17 15-3 48 14-1 45 43-2 |30 
5-1 4-1 1-408 29-3 OL Gal sane &,; 11-2 16-5 14-8 52 15 51-5 41-1 |31 
4-6 3-6 1-258 23-8 Die RES ee ete 10-7 15-6 14-5 55 14 47-7 40-3 139 
4-4 3-6 1-20 25-5 20: Oblisk ees. 11-8 17 14-4 55 14-7 48 40-3 133 
4-6 3-9 1-211 24-9 23°30 Sa cee 9-9 16-2 14-5 45 14-8 44 40 {34 
4-7 3-4 1-096 23 20 Lee Sh eek 10-3 16 G5. OI kAoeh ss WD 4 lh cp, eo os Ne 40-2 135 
4-2 3-8 1-388 26-7 16SGR A EL, i 15-2 147 WS oe wets PAs Di): eben 38-7 136 
4-5 3-2 1-214 24-7 22258 | eat cee: 10-7 16-1 LS, Weck aerate 3 15-8 53 40-1 |37 
4-4 3-8 1-269 24-9 180 2 Sikee. 10-4 15 TC Wag OR es a 14-4 49-8 40-3 |38 
4-7 4-3 1-347 25-5 15: 7b | 55 ele: 11-2 16-3 14-9 45 16-5 40 41-3 |39 
4.4 3:3 1-243 24-7 18 Balch heB: 9-8 16-6 14-3 44-2 15:5 49-5 40-4 140 
3°8 3-1 1-269 23-9 20-08) 548 Bee 10-2 15-3 189873 ae We ae 14 Ouhoaaepeoet 89°7 141 
4-7 3-6 | 1-246 24-6 18-00 f..2 kee. 9-8 16-5 15-1 45 ROs4 ek: Pace 41-7 |42 
4-2 3-3 -994 19-GBIvt RS elt ote 10:5 16 14 52 16-5 49 39-1143 
4-7 4-6 1-778 34:5 Bile 7, 15 10-2 16-3 16 62-7 16-3 49 43-3 144 
4-4 4-7] 1-806 34-8 22-5 14-5 11-2 16-7 15-5 55-2 15-7 49-5 45-6 145 
5 4-6 | 2-098 807 Ales Bee, 3 17 12-8 17:5} © 16-2 61 18-5 54-3 46-5 146 
4-8 4-9 1-996 40-8 25 16-6 12-3 17-2 17-2 62-8 17-4 51-3 44-6 147 
5:1 4-1 1-667 31-3 25 16-7 10-2 16-7 15-3 55 15-7 49 44-8 148 
4-7 3-9 1-487 29-2 27-5 16-5 12 16-8 17-7 55-5 15-9 47-2 41-2 |49 
4.5 3-6] 1-459 28-3 20 13 11-1 17-2 16:3 54-9 15-3 44-8 42-3 150 
5-2 3-8] 1-066 75. RZ. 9 ee 13-8 10-1 17-5 15:5 61-7 16-5 46-2 42-2 
5-2 3-3 931 186/76 | 04 Tee 12-6 10 17-6 15-1 61-3 15:8 45-8 41-8 151 
5-2 4-3 1-20 OTN i es Bae) 15 10-2 17-3 15-9 62 17-1 46-5 42-6 |52 
5:3 4-1 901 TS-65} 2 Bee 17-6 10-7 17-1 15-9 61-8 18-2 50-2 45-6 
5 4.2 1-06 22468 [sek otctsens 19 11-1 18-1 14-6 61-4 17-2 49-3 46-2 153 
5-5 4-6 69 L4G et os ee 18-1 10-1 18-1 16-5 64-7 20-2 53-3 46-4 154 
5-1 3-9 825 U7 oalest eee 16-7 10-3 17-1 15 60-3 18-8 49-1 44-7 155 
5:6 3-5 1-08 PAV EIS MIB, oe ac 16-5 11-2 15 17:6 60-6 16-7 49-2 45 156 
5:3 3-7 731 $8093 | 3 17-6 10:3 18-3 15-1 58-9 18-5 49-2 43-5 
53 3 775 Dil) [inne Aa 17-5 10-8 19-4 14-9 59 18-9 50 42-8 |57 
5:3 3°8 741 OT aa ok ee 19-3 9-4 17-7 15-4 61-8 17-8 51-3 45-4 158 
5:5 4-5 593 B52 |. 2b ae 16-1 10-7 17-4 14-9 56-4 18 46-5 43 159 
5-2 3-7 898 Dre lino eee Nak cela 10 17-7 15-4 58-2 19 48-3 43-6 160 
5 3-5 65 154 [oe 17-5 10-8 19-4 14-9 59 18-9 50 42-8 161 
6-2 4-1] 1-537 30223 |b eee 19-2 10-0 17-1 14:3 57-0 17-7 47-9 41-6 
7 4-] +933 25 we | oe eee 22-5 12-2 18 16 60-7 21 53-3 46-3 |62 
6-6 4-5 126400 hb ee eek bee cok ee 10-7 17:8 15-3 63 18-5 53-3 46-7 |63 
6 3-4 1-58 SOS00 ack Hees |e... ee 10 18-7 15 59-2 20:5 49-3 44-3 164 
5:3 3-5 | 1-31 DD eDh lek ae te Nek hee 9-3 16 13 50-3 15-7 43-2 36 «165 
5 3-8 1-41 26578 lek ae oe 17-5 8-9 16 13-2 52-8 15-9 45-6 37-8 166 
5-8 4-1 1-61 33221 [onk wee 19 9-1 16-7 13-3 56-9 15-9 43-9 37-9 167 
7:9 4-8 1-68 SPOT [aS 4 Bal ele als ace 10-7 16-1 14-1 54 15-8 47-4 41-2 168 
5:8 4-3] 2-18 35S) Pasha ee 17-7 9-4 17-5 14-7 58-7 18-2 46-9 42-5 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Sugar 3 se c af ty 
; a g ep as - = oa “ 
« « aN a 
Spe i sige ie-| 20 2 oP Oy eee Bee 
LOCALITY 3 2 12 jess] 22/2 | g8 1 3 3 So | 2n8 
ein ; } : Fd Bel 8 Bm ee Sey ss . Sy 5 = 
Ba Ae) Es Eig |o38— M4 | 8.6 - o 6 re 3.3 SoS 
a= oat om | Ma | ee ce BS _ qe “Ss bao 
exy(Seleelas lees oc |28| £2 | 3s | Bs | ef | 288 
g Saloa}]salsseal sx | Sal] Bh a ae So ah 
Go PR iP bee aD Es a ow 6) a B a 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-3 | 6-2 | 34-0 | 58-5 | 19-2 13-8 | 2-7 34-9 47-9 11-4 4-9 14-688b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-1} 5-9 | 40-5 | 58-5 | 19-0 9-6 | 2-8 40-6 38-3 12-3 5-0 15-000 
1—Sydney.............. 6-4 6-1 | 40-2 | 58-3 | 18-4 9-8 2-7 39-4 38-8 12 Ae Qu, Aes 3 
2—New Glasgow........ 6:3] 6 43-1 | 59-5 | 20-1 9-8 | 2-7 44.2 36-1 13 Sh: Re a 
3—Ambherst...........+- 6-1} Se7h 41 61-9 | 17 9-4] 3-3 38-7 40-7 11-7 By i ray 0 4 ee 
4 Halifax. yenas <ciejs ened 6 5-9 | 34-4 | 55-1 | 20-7 9-5 | 2-6 40 40 12-5 5-1 15-00 
5—Windsor..........+6-- 5-8] 5-8 | 40-7 | 58-3 | 20 9-3 | 2-8 40 37-5 12-2 5 Pe SBF Sc 
GH SUEUTOME Ss eis sable 6-1] 5-8 | 43-8 | 58 18 10 2-8 41-1 36-9 12-4 be 3) ee eee) ee 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown| 6:0 | 5-9 | 42-4 | 58-7 | 18-2 13-4 | 2-8 41-3 38-3 12-4 5-0 14-000 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-4| 6-0] 40-4 | 58-9 | 18-3 10:0 | 2-7 38-5 37-4 11-9 4-9 15-000 
8—Moncton.........e85: Soe iG 41-6 | 60 20-9 9-8) 3 40 40 11-8 5 g 
9—Saint John........... 6:2 | 5-8 | 38-4 | 56-5 | 18-2 10 2-6 40-5 35-6 12-4 5 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-4] 6-2] 37-6 | 59-9 | 16-7 10-2 | 2-5 36-5 36-4 11-4 4:90: 8 Sate o.. 
11—Bathurst...,......... 6-6 | 6-1] 44 59-3 | 17-5 929019 2-7 37 37-5 11-8 A Ren Re ea 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 33-3 | 61-3 | 19-7 12-9 | 2-8 39-8 4G-7 10-2 4-9 14-071 
12—Quebec..............- 5-9 5-7 | 31-8 | 64-3 | 21-3 15 ea 39-5 50 10-2 5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 6 5-9 | 34-6 | 66-4 | 21-4 15:3 | 3 46-2 53-3 10-8 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke........... 5-9 5-7 | 29:6 | 63-6 | 20-5 11:1 2-9 37:7 45-5 10-6 5 14-50 
15—Sorel.......ss22s00eedes 5-7] 5-5 | 33-9 | 60-4 | 19 10-7 | 2-5 37°5 50 10 yO a ee Ree a 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-9] 5-8 | 34 61-3 | 17-4 1SAsal ) Qik 35 43-3 10 4-8 14-00 
W—St Johns: i.d..es oes 4 6 5-9 | 383-4 | 46-8 | 18-6 12-5 | 2-8 36 45 10 5 13-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 6 5-6 | 34 62-1 | 17-7 13 2-7 39 41-2 10 4: O41 2k Bs ilces 
19—Montreal............. 5-7 | 5-7 | 35-1 | 63-9 | 18-8 13:6 | 2-7 43-1 49-9 10-1 5 = |14-50-15-00 
20 ae Ree, a ck ders 6 5-9 | 33-1 | 63-2 | 22-8 12 3 43-8 51-2 10 4-9 14-75 
Ontario (average).......... 6-2 | 6-1] 83-2] 61-1 | 19-1 11-9 | 2-5 33-1 47-9 10-6 4-8 14-420 
PA OttaAW ase lon esse em aes 5-9} 5-9 | 34-1 | 60-7 | 19 13338) 12-6 40-3 51-2 10-2 4-9 14-50 
22—Brockville........... 6-2 5-9 | 32-2 | 60-8 | 19 10 2-5 32-5 45 10 4-8 13-75 
23—Kingstomeins ..... sls ase 6 5-8 | 33 52-8 | 20-3 WOH) P27 37-9 48-3 10-4 4-8 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-3 | 6 33:9 | 58-4 | 19-4 10:3 | 2-6 31-2 43 10-3 4.3 13-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6 5-8 | 35-2 | 58-2 | 18-2 12-9 2-9 34-9 52 10-3 5-1 14-75 
26—Oshawa......--ee02- 5-9] 5-9 | 34-2 | 62-1 | 17-9 10223) 12-3 32 47 10-5 4-6 13-75 
DT AOT UNI Be whlk cos wicle crete 6-1] 6-1 | 32-8 | 61-9 | 17-1 10-1] 2-3 36 48 9-8 4-8 15-00 
GRAN OFONtO Us. a ceils hel 5-9] 5-8 | 35-3 | 59-3 | 16-8 10-8 | 2:4 33-3 50 10-2 4-5 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-4 6-1 | 31-1 } 61-7 | 19-2 11-4 2-3 37-4 51-7 10-4 4-6 12-75g 
30-—St. Catharines........ 6-4] 6-2 | 33-9 | 63-9 | 20-1 IBC MORE 35 40 10-9 5-2 13-90g 
31—Hamilton............ 6 5-8 | 83°1)| 61 18-6 10-4] 2-2 28-5 40 10-1 5-2 13-00 
32—Brantford............ 6 6 37-1 | 58-9 | 19 10-8 | 2-6 32-5 48 9-9 5-2 13-75 
Be CED yale Wate 4 SUL ed RA 6-3 | 6-1] 31 57-7 | 19-4 12-4 | 2-3 35-7 50-3 10-2 4-6 14-00 
34—Guelph............... 6,1 6 31-6 | 57 17-2 10-4 2-4 31-7 48 10-4 4-9 14-00 
35—Kitchener............ 6-1] 6-1} 31-1 | 65-2 | 20-4 10-9} 2-3 33-8 45 10-2 4-6 14-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-5 6-5 | 36 63 16-6 10 2-5 29-6 48 11 5-2 14-00 
37—Stratford............. 6-2] 6:3 | 34-3 | 62-7 | 17-6 10:9 | 2-4 34-4 46 10-4 5-3 13-50 
S8-STOndOn dete ch tee 6 5-9 | 34-4 | 61-7 | 17-8 11:6 | 2-1 30-8 46-2 10 4-7 13-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-5] 6-4 | 33-3 | 63-1] 18-6 12:3 | 2-3 37-2 45-8 10-3 5-3 13-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-1 6 oD 59-8 | 17-9 12 2-1 35 50 10-1 4-6 g 
41—Windsor.............- 6 5-9 | 29-6 | 58 17-3 1O«S it Pet 28-6 51-1 9-9 4.5 13-50 
AD SATMIG oe scissieaiwe anes 6-2] 6 31-9 | 58-3 | 18-6 10-8 | 2-1 31-4 46-5 10 4-8 14-50 
43—Owen Sound 6-2 | 6-1 | 38-3 | 62-8 | 18-6 10 22] 27-1 45 10 4.8 14-00 
44—-North Bay ...| 6-8 | 6-5 | 36-4 | 67-2 | 20 15-5 | 8 33 47-5 11-2 5 16-00 
45—Sudbury............. 6-6 | 6-5 | 32-7 | 70 20-8 14-5} 2-6 31-5 58-2 12 4-9 16-75 
AG -——CoObal bf. Pats s bucks tees 7 6-9 | 35-3 | 66-2 | 22-5 14-5 2-8 30 48-3 13-3 5 19-50 
AT—= TIMMINS s)he. i's! eee 6-7 | 6-6 | 32 63-7 | 19-9 15:3 | 2-9 30-95) 5.2 Be Ake 4-9 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-5 6-3 | 26 61-6 | 22 15 2-5 32°3 48 13 4-4 14-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-1] 6 30-3 | 59-2 | 21-6 14-8} 2-4 31-7 55 11-9 5 15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6 5-9 | 30-9 | 57-1 | 20-3 12-6 | 2-6 35-7 45 ld 4-6 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-7 | 31-9 | 54-0 | 18-9 12-9 | 2-7 28-5 52-1 13-1 5-1 19-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-7 | 6-7 | 33-2 | 55-4 | 18-6 11°99) 27. 30-3 51-2 12-6 5-1 18-00 
b2—Brandonwas es cdtes 6-8 | 6-7 | 30-5 | 52-5 | 19-2 13-8 | 2-6 26-7 53 13-6 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)..} 7:2 | 7-41] 30-8 | 54-2 | 19-7 18-9 | 2-8 32-4 53-8 14-0 4-OUN Sa 8 Bors. 
58—Regina..:.....02.006: 6-9 7-8 | 30-3 | 55-2 | 17-8 18-7a} 2-8 31-1 50 12-5 A OE). eee atone 
64—Prince Albert........ C2 Vege 29e Te tk53s 7) 1) 24 21-2a} 2-9 35 50 14-5 Vi a Dee 0S Sy an 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-6] 7-6 | 32-7 | 53-1 | 20-6 18-5a] 2-7 32-7 55 14 AsO ly otk Baty. es 
56—Moose Jaw..........-. 6:9 | 6-9 | 31-1 | 54-8 | 19-3 17a 2-6 30-8 60 15 BSAA Ses 
Alberta (average).......... 6-8 | 6-8 | 31-7 | 53-0 | 19-2 17-8 | 2-9 29-7 55-8 13-7 AG ea ps es eee 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-9 | 6-7 | 31-3 | 52-9 | 19-2 20-8a] 2-8 30 61-7 13-2 4-9 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... a 6-9 | 29 53-4 | 20-8 17-9a| 2-9 26-4 60 14-2 BQ a ee Bs 
59—Edmonton........... 6:7 | 6-8 | 34-8 | 51-7 | 20-2 16:38a} 3-1 32-2 52-5 14 4-8 g 
60—Calgary.............. 6-6 6-8 | 32-2 | 52-4 | 18-7 17-2a] 2-8 29-6 51-7 12:1 . 4:6 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-9 6-6 | 31 54-7 | 17 17a 2-8 30-4 53-3 15 SN Rank 4 Se ae 
British Columbia (aver.)..} 6-7 | 6-3 | 32-5 | 51-9 | 20-0 21-8 | 2-9 35-8 53-9 11-9 PSK | fed tt eet 
62—Fernie...............- Toda wae 35 51 17-3 22-5a| 2-7 37-5 55 12-5 Lites Gd Sa 5 a 
63—Nelson............... 6-8 | 6-8 | 33-3 | 54-2 | 18-5 25a 2-9 34-7 55 11 Bi MS PALS ee resi 
64-— Trail eos... as kAe 6:9 | 6-4 | 31-7 | 53-2 | 22 23-3a} 3 29-3 50 14 DOA peer. Maman: 
65—New Westminster....| 6-1 5-8 | 30 48-5 | 17-4 20a 2-7 33-3 50 10-7 ea Rae ee cedar ae 
66—Vancouver........... 6-1 6 32-7 | 49-4 | 17-7 19-4a} 2-6 33°3 DD 10-7 STN OAL RE oes 
67—Victoriais.....4.0%4 6-8 6:3 | 34-1 | 51-1 | 23-2 20-7a} 2-8 36-7 60 11-7 Sy 30) PS OE te eae 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-8 | 6-2 | 30-4 | 53-4 | 21-6 20a 3-5 Als {| 2818.08 Mee) See Si RU. Same ci 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-2 6 32-4 | 54-1 | 21-9 23-3a! 3 40 52-5 12-5 Oc, ||o-o8 emai «ae 





a.Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
cluding birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition 


from mines. 


b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


c. Calculated 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1939 
















































Wood = Rent 
C 
3 ; Fs ay Six-roomed 
8 S a © 2 ‘ S| Six-roomed |houses with 
3 Tee oO B Sag ao © sy oe 2 | ~Jhouses with| incomplete 
oe 3  & 228 aw O28 She -> |%6|moderncon-| modern 
28 z Ss peas fies || eae" | Bas ud a |Ss( sca 
ope oy Sk Be Se te She EDS. Hl Ie es) oan pare ome 
3 3 “4 nS RES 23 258 aes [28] per month Ncmuriae, 
ea S rd ss B B = a) ge: iodide 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ C. $ $ 
9-436 11-935 9-514 11-597 7-137 8-558 7-408) 26-5 | 9-3 24-182 17-785 
7:831 10-250 6-500 7:833 5-333 6-833 6-167) 28-4 | 9-7 21-333 14-833 
6-90- 7:25s 9-50 6:50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7:00 | 29-7 | 9-8]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75s 9-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6:00c] 29-7 | 9-8}15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-50 ORDO ere eer sn de adel sleiave crete, ll ofa aiscataa cdranena led islars' suet a) Oacals 25-7 |10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50-10-50 11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00-8-00 5-50 | 31 9-1)20-00-33-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
Re ee Ae Sl flo Plas Se Eo) [nid ee rans EY CREO HE ame EEG a eicorsen [Ge Wtee ebm ry Dae Mics Bane A a 26 9-4/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
aac sbraatsie em Ade mae: slater are [line eiersystete: vets [spare shatveeyall stale otal. Albus (e/a) TBs: 8, slaves aie ates 28-3 |10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-250— 9-900 11-500 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 7:500c] 24-5 | 9-8)19-00-15-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10 11-917 7:600 8-500 5-500 6-500 7:500| 27-4 | 9-6 22875 17-125 
9-50-10-50g 11-50g 6-00g 7:00g 5-00g 6-00g g 29-22) 9-8120-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8-00c} 28 9-6}18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-50 10-00. 10 B01 2 00h ier yt cet) ats re. deae fas aval tees Weep oe Se Eee im act RLS ewe Mu 25°3 | 9-6 25-00 18-00 |10 
SDB Se 2.3 Al |Past CN ie Ad Tee ee a (RS i) LM | I bol ee 27-1 | 9-5 20-00 15:00 11 
9-388 12-036 10-360 11-263 8-140 8-370 8-050) 22-7 | 9-0 22: 3a0 16-125 
10-50 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 10-67¢ 6-75c] 20-8 | 9-6)22-00-30-00 }............ 12 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7:00c 8:00c} 24-7 | 9-3)22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7:00 8-00 8:00 | 23-8 | 9-5}21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 |14 
SE Ris Oto [OSE Intel cic gees PPO cy MAT coe Gc IMR p MN Le aS GT RES a TE] SE Ren WA eV 20-9 | 8-9|15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 15 
7:50 12:00 10-33¢ 12-17c 8-67¢ 9-67c 6-50c] 20-7 | 8-2)18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
8-50- 9-50 UZ OO uiere ey) Tepe sth, maar ater NEM oils. Lea TA vse Beat eeate Tes emt) og 20 9-4}18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
11-00 AS AOO His od: iets D00ch a2. s48 2058 VAT) IA pone Oe sie dh 24-5 | 9-2)16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 |18 
8-00- 8-50 11-50 | 13-38¢ 14-67c 9-00 10-00 |10-00-12-00c} 25-2 | 8-4122-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
10-25 12-75 8-50 9-00 7:50 SOOM. 2208. saat PR. 23-7 | 8-1|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-228 11-772 10-103 12-490 7:765 9-777 8-708] 24-7 | 9-0 25-804 19-143 
10-25 }11-50-12-50 9-00 10-00 6:50 7:50 | 9-00-10-00 | 23-8 | 9-2/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
7-50- 8-00 LALP5Os epee Fatt: sheesh cal aiatas: a ate te Bie! oleoetbn ING [Piceuwke cdabs tele tater 24-2 | 9-1/18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10:00c] 24-6 | 9-2/20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
9-00-12 -00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7:00 SOOM ee eae a, Uta, 21-5 | 9 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-00 |12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 22 8-9}22-00-380-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19-7 | 8-5}25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-75-10-00 12-50 8-50 10-00 6-00 Ce-OOWN hese, shes al = 23-6 | 9-1}20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
10-50 10-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 26 8-4127-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
7:00- 8-00g 10-00g g g g g g 22-32) 8-3}20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
7-50- 8-00g/11-50-12-00g g 15-00-16 -00g g g g 23-22) 8-8)25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25 8-7|27 00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
9-00 UB Eee Us Seca bar SeO0 al atte seer 0 (0) SO ANS 24-2 | 8-8}20-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
9-50 TOO |e Nera 3 sere 17-00-18-00 |.......... 13-00-14 -00 10-00c] 23 8-9120-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
10-00 11-50 11-00 2-00 8-00 Ua baer ainsecdieis 24-3 | 8-9123-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |34 
9-50-12-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 TSO0. ee eo Uae ee 23 9 {20-00-82-00 |18-00-22-00 |35 
9-50-12-00 LUGO UD 7: Ses a bee et Dee 3 erate 9 | idea. “8 ye a dad ae ey ies 21 8-5}20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-12-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 FEO eee te ccs oly ea 23-9 | 9-4/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10-75-12-00 }11-25-11-75 |.......... T5°O00CIES.. saeee 13-00c 6-00c}] 25 9 |24-00-36-00 |18-00-26-00 |38 
9-50-12-00 LUBA te os oer 13-00-16-00c].......... 12-00c 8-00c} 24-5 | 9-2/23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
g z £ & gz 20-5g} 8-5}20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
9-00-10-00 WOKS Peace LOSOOC Wee covers 12-00-14:00c} 7-00-10-00c]...... 8-4125-00-37-00 }20-00-27-00 {41 
7-75— 9-00 BRL SOO): Were si ail acts) aaeate RU ai Late, at gt sea ere amen ey Fils d ea Wr es 25 9-5}20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
7-50- 8-50 BE OOS eet: ES. MUG RCA UDIN UM RET Hr iW love «ate Le eietecerebetee: eee 23 8-7|20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
13-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 MOO sd eee taayetsat 30 Died aie Sa netnonn Loneatais ceiete e ees 44 
10-00-14-00 |13-00-13-75 12-00c 12-50 8-50 9-00c 10-00c} 30 9-7|30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
13200 | sires lite. cee Set LO 50) pees oka DOOR Oe7R) | Pn, . Lae 32 9-3 17-50 15-00 |46 
15-00 16-00 9-50 10-50 8-50 Deb Olea aan eee 34 9-6 p p 47 
8-00-11-00 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6:50 | 25 8-8}20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
11-25-13 -25 11-50 7:50 8-75 6-50 TOF [RSs BONED 28-3 | 9-1|22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |49 
11-25-13 -25 11-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 TOON cols ean ter 25 9-3}22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |50 
8-738 MACS Folens een ha ee, Rae. Pee 7-563 8-188 7-000) 26-6 | 9-5 26-000 19-000 
6-25-12 75h) 14-00-15 50. |e cc ddee. lec e et 5:25-9:00 | 6-00- 9-75 7:00 | 27 9-5}27-00-35-00 }18-00-26-00 |51 
4-(o-1t 20Nt13 00-17-00 lie viaatc acess <ndte eu 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7:00 | 26-1 | 9-5)18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 52 
8-356 MOSSE Wa, NAD» ere a) 5-313 7-969 9-167) 28-2 | 9-5 24-750 18-375 
4-95-12:70h DD OO Tepes os eleva k Uadebees. </asi| te: acre 7:00-9-00i 9-501} 26-1 | 9-3}25-00-85-00 |20-00-25-00 153 
8-25- 9-25h BO O0 arre a sues Sorat src tramete cities 3:50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 30 {10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
is SoekO = OOLIE EAE 2 aR SSE | SFOS LIL PNG 2 fee 6:25-6:75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 | 29 9-4}20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 {55 
5-15- 9-10h LOL UM LE 0S BOM tl eee cree abo ere 9-00-11-00c 11-00c] 27-7 | 9-1/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-063 RES OU RRs eat ce. cereals: vel: 5-500 6-500 4-000) 29-1 | 9-5 24-125 17-625 
2 g g g g g zg 30g | 9-6}20- sare 00 |14-00-18-00 157 
BOO Ene Sa eee A: Mee awe ok Kea at, ge UN Ge Re Omi la hla 30 9-4 r 58 
2-75- 4-50h g g 5-00g 6-00g g 30-8g}] 9-8}20- 00-30: 00 }15-00-22-00 |59 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75g g g 6-00g 7:00g 4-00g} 29-5g) 9-3}22-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
BON RO ee ae Re Loc iy Bac AAO Bak cee hdis oc ab Poin EO AMEE. 5 he Ban be dal 4-00 | 25 9-3}20-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 |61 
10-029 SoC oe Serge oe eae eke 6-938 7:°321 4- 33-5 | 9-9 22938 17-375 
BES ge UOTE El! LAO 81 OS Ge Cl eae S| ECE ETH Raccon ccc ctor iets SAO 6 Ml Arata 8 Ree 36-7 |10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 tha May | [es eR Ue RN Pe 7°75-9-00 | 8-75-11-00 | 4-88- 5-33c} 40 |10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
SeOO=KO DOS tate ee ee leh Coe mee or ae oon treat 6:75-7:00 | 8-00- 8-25 GYO0CIS ee: 9-5!25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-10-50 OOO) Petar cate ani] Sees abies ek. ine iey ames 5-00 3:50 | 30 |10 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 }65 
10-00-10-50 OE OUT [emcees Ns Mes sroheas eaten 2 Val bales spree 6-50 4-25 | 31 9-5}20-00-27-00 }16-00-21-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 S200 Nae. sen | coe oor Ss 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77c| 31-9 |10 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
We G06 Oe ZOSTER cu, xosutah vere Ne pewh my ciaensl | a tee Py. Seer M URS « D350: fowl snes. see 32-5 | 9-8/20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 


12-00-14-00 Rares 32-5 |10 |20-00-30-00 


15-00-20-00 |69 








price per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. i. In- 
and conveniences. r. Mining company houses in district $5 $10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. s. Delivered 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


t 
April] April! April} April] April] April} A pril| April| Mar .| April 


Commodities Com- 
modities | 1813 | 1918 | 1920} 1922 | 1926) 1928] 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936! 1937] 1938] 1939} 1939 
*All commodities...............- 567 64:0)127-4/155-9} 97-3)101-2) 98-3] 94-5] 91-2] 65-3] 72-2) 86-2] 82-3) 73-2) 73-5 


Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


I. Vegetable Products......... 135 

II. Animals and Their Products 76 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

IPFOGUCTS See eee ee ees 85 

TV: iets wl ced Products and i 

V. Iron aa Its Products....... 44 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 

Their Products........... 18 


58-1)127-9]167-0} 86-2 the (tee 86-5} 86-3] 56-6) 66-5} 91-4) 84-0) 60-7] 62-7 
70-9)127-1)145-1] 96-0) 100-4) 104-4) 108-9)104-2) 59-5) 69-9) 77-1) 79-1) 73-3] 71-4 


58-2)157-1]176-5)}101-7/100-7; 93-5) 92-4) 83-4] 67-0) 69-5] 73-8) 67-8] 65-8] 65-8 


63-9] 89-1]154-4/106-3)100-3) 98-9) 94-6) 91-2] 59-3 
68-9)156-9/168-4/104-6)100-7; 94-0) 93-8) 92-4 


98-4/141-9]135-5) 97-3) 98-7) 90-5)103-5] 86-8) 60-5] 69-1) 89-3] 70-6] 70-1 69-9 


68-0) 78-4] 77-6} 76-3} 76-5 
85-0) 87-4)103-7)102-5| 97-4) 97-5 


AA i aay SER AD © 83 56-8] 82-3]112-2]107-0) 98-7) 92-5] 91-9] 93-0} 83-9] 85-5] 85-6] 86-6) 85-2) 84-9 
VITt. Chemicnle hind Allied Pro- 
UCEBs onarsch rete sletais meres eters 77 63-4)118-7}141-5}105-4) 99-4) 95-4) 95-4] 94-0) 81-6} 77-4! 82-6] 80-4] 77-9] 77-9 
Classified according to purpcse— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 236 62-0}102-7/136-1} 96-9)101-3) 95-9} 93-6] 92-3] 70-2! 73-3] 78-9] 78-5] 74-1]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCOL Casati aces meee eS 126 61-8]119-0)150-8] 90-2)102-0)100-3} 97-4) 99-4] 63-7] 70-3] 80-7) 80-6] 72-2]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.... 110 62-2) 91-9]126-3}101-4/100-8) 92-9] 91-0} 87-5] 74-6] 75-4] 77-7) 77-1) 75-41..... 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 67-7|133-3]164-8] 98-8) 100-8) 100-7} 95-0) 90-0} 60-0) 69-1} 89-0} 81-9] 68-1]..... 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 | 55-1) 81-9/108-6}104-1] 96-9! 95-7] 94-0} 96-2] 87-3] 90-2} 91-9} 94-5} 94-9]..... 
Producers’ Materials........ 378 | 69-1/139-0/171-0} 98-2)101-2/101-3) 95-1) 88-3] 57-0] 66-7) 88-7) 80-5} 65-1)..... 
Building and Construction 
Materiales ss ioe 111 67-0}100-7|144-0}108-7)100-6} 96-2)100-2) 94-7| 74-8] 84-6] 97-9] 89-9) 87-4)....; 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5)/148-1]177-3} 95-8) 101-3) 102-4) 94-0} 86-9! 54-0] 63-7] 87-1) 78-8! 61-3]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
SNS ET Co UA a aie a 186 59-2)134-71176-4| 91-2/102-8) 99-2] 86-2) 83-6! 56-6} 64-2] 85-9] 78-9] 58-9]..... 
BVA Nima ee UUs Rk en tae 105 70-11129-0}140-0} 95-9)100-8/103-1/106-0)101-0} 60-5] 71-2] 78-8] 79-2! 73-81..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 64-1/132-6)160-6} 88-0)104-3)110-2} 95-8] 93-2) 46-51 65-0] 91-4) 82-5) 65-1) 65-6 
BE Marine's, Vr Peo ea oars Behe 16 65-9/111-7}114-1] 91-7) 97-8) 95-1/103-0] 94-8] 58-6] 67-9] 68-7] 69-1] 67-6]..... 
De Worestias . var cen Nene me oes 57 60-1} 89-7/151-3)106-8) 100-3] 98-8} 94-4) 91-0) 59-5) 67-9] 78-1] 77-3] 76-0}..... 
Ve Maneral viii ihe war woe a tae 203 67-9)115-2)134-6)106-4) 99-2) 91-4) 92-6] 90-4] 79-7) 82-5) 89-6) 87-0) 84-8)..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63 -8]120-8}154-1| 94-7}102-2]/102-4) 94-7| 90-3] 53-0! 66-8) 87-5) 79-0) 65-1]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
DSA) Wien eta eatays ine eo aaa taylor 822 64-8] 127-7} 156-5) 100-41100-5) 95-7) 92-4] 90-0) 69-6) 72-3) 80-5} 81-3) 73-2/..... 


+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows :—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries) 


{For the week ended April 28, 1939; monthly figures not yet available 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 582) 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 


tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of foods tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the dif- 
ferences in the heating value of the various 
fuels. The figures for rent are those for six- 
roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the calculation serves to show the in- 
creases or decreases from time to time in 
the cost of the items included, it does not 
purport to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. 
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Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1939 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 


Fuel * 
— Food | and | Rent eves ee All 
Light & items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dee. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931.... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932.... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933.... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933.... 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933.... 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934.... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934.... 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934.... 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934.... 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935.... 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935.... 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935.... 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935.... 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936.... 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936.... 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936.... 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936.... 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Nari Goieen: 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937.... 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937.... 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937.... 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jane 19B8e08.. 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938.... 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1938.... 116 140 144 119 158 132 
June 1938.... 1h 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938.... 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938.... 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938.... 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Oct. 1938.... 115 140 148 118 156 132 
Nov. 1938.... 114 141 148 118 156 132 
Dec. 1938.... 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Jan. 1939.... 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939.... 111 141 148 117 156 130 
Mar. 1939.... 111 141 148 117 156 130 
April 1939... 111 141 148 117 156 130 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


The gradual advance in the prices of fresh 
meats in progress since the beginning of the 
year was continued in April. Sirloin steak 
averaged 27-5 cents per pound in April as 
compared with 27-2 cents in March, rib roast 
20-6 cents in April as compared with 20-4 
cents in March. Fresh pork was fractionally 
higher at 23-8 cents in April. The price of 
lard was down from an average of 12-8 cents 
per pound in March to 12:4 cents in April. 
Fresh eggs were lower in most localities, the 
Dominion average price being down from 30:1 
cents per dozen in March to 28-2 cents in 
April. The average price of milk has been 
unchanged at 10-9 cents per quart since 
September, 1938. Creamery butter averaged 
fractionally lower at 26-6 cents per pound. 
The price of potatoes advanced in all prov- 
inces except Ontario and British Columbia. 
The Dominion average price increased from 
$1.35 per 90 pounds to $1.38. 


The following are the prices per ton re- 
ported for Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French 
nut”; Halifax $15.50; Charlottetown $14; 
Moncton $16; Saint John $14.50; Quebec $14; 
Three Rivers $15 and $14; Sherbrooke $14.75; 
St. Hyacinthe $15; Thetford Mines $17.25; 
Montreal $14.75-$15.50; Ottawa, $16.50; King- 
ston $15; Belleville $16.50; Peterborough 
$16.75; Oshawa $15.50; Toronto $15; St. 
Catharines $15; Hamilton $15 and $14.50; 
Brantford $16.25; Galt $16-$16.50; St. Thomas 
$16.50; Cobalt $19.50; Timmins $19.25; Port 
Arthur $17.75; Fort William $17.75; Winni- 
peg $20. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


i gene following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices, in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
appeared in the April issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices—-The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 96-6 
for March as compared with 96°8 for Feb- 
ruary, a decrease of 9-2 per cent for the month. 
The index of prices of food and tobacco de- 
clined 1:1 per cent while the index of prices 
of industrial materials and manufactures in- 
creased 0°3 per cent. Compared with the 
figure for March, 1938, the general index for 
March of this year showed a decrease of 7:2 
per cent while those for foods and industrial 
and manufactured goods declined 10:5 per 
cent and 5:4 per cent respectively. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 89:0 at the end of March as 
compared with 88:6 at the end of February, 
an increase of 0-5 per cent for the month. 
The index of prices of foodstuffs increased 0:8 
per cent while that for “materials” increased 
0-3 per cent. As compared with March 31, 
1938, the corresponding figure for the current 
year showed a decline of 5:5 per cent. 

Cost or Livina.—The Muinistry of Labour’s 
index number on the base 1914=100, was 153 
at the first of April, showing no change from 
the figure for the previous month. The index 
of food prices was also unchanged during the 
month, standing at 1385; decreases in the prices 
of eggs were offset by increases in the prices 
of potatoes. 

France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914=100, 
was 681 for March as compared with 677 for 
February. The index of food prices increased 
from 651 to 653 due to increases in the animal 
foods and the sugar, coffee and cocoa sub- 
groups which were only partially offset by a 
decrease in the vegetable foods sub-group. The 
index of prices of industrial materials increased 
from 700 to 706, there being small increases in 
the minerals and metals and in the sundries 
sub-groups and the index for the textile sub- 
group being unchanged. The index based on 
gold currency, 1914=100, was unchanged at 
55. 

Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 106-6 for March as compared with 


106°5 for the preceding month. During the 
month agricultural prices rose from 107-6 to 
107°8, raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods rose from 94-4 to 94:5 and manufac- 
tured goods rose from 125-5 to 125-7. 3 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 126-0 for 
March as compared with 125-7 for February. 
The index for food prices rose 0:5 per cent 
during the month, clothing prices rose 0:3 per 
cent and the cost of sundries declined 0-1 
per cent. The indexes for rent and heating 
and lighting materials were unchanged from 
the previous month. 


India . 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 100 for 
January, 1939, as compared with 101 for the 
previous month. The index of food prices 
declined from 105 to 104 during the month 
while the prices of non-foods was unchanged 
at 99. 

Cost or Livine—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933, to June, 1934=100, 
was 104 for February as compared to 105 for 
January. The index of food prices declined 
from 112 to 110, while that for fuel and light- 
ing materials declined from 105 to 103. The 
other groups making up the general index were 


unchanged. United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926— 
100, was 76-9 for February showing no change 
from the January figure. Of the ten sub- 
groups making up this index, two indexes, 
those for farm products and foods were un- 
changed; the indexes of four sub-groups 
showed increases and those of four others 
showed decreases. The increases were as fol- 
lows: sundries, 0-4 per cent, fuel and lighting 
materials 0-3 per cent, textile products 0:3 
per cent and building materials 0-1 per cent. 
The sub-groups showing decreases were, hides 
and leather products, 1:3 per cent, chemicals 
and drugs 0-5 per cent, housefurnishing goods, 
0-2 per cent and metal and metal products, 
0-1 per cent. The general index for February 
was 3:6 per cent lower than the corresponding 
figure for 1938. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board, on the base 
1923 = 100. was 84-9 for March as compared 
with 85-1 for February. a decrease of 0-2 per 
cent for the month. The rent. and sundries 
groups showed no changes during the month. 
The index of food prices declined 0:5 per cent, 
while those for fuel and lighting materials and 
clothing each declined 0:1 per cent. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1939 


The number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial diseases re- 
ported with fatal accidents by workmen’s 
compensation boards, etc., as well as fatalities 
to persons incidental to the pursuit of their 
occupations) which were recorded in the De- 
partment as occurring during the first quarter 
of 1939 was 188, there being 65 in January, 
60 in February and 63 in March. 

The report for the fourth quarter of 1938, 
showing 262 fatalities was given in the Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1939, page 232. In the first 
quarter of 1938, 239 fatal accidents were re- 
corded (Lasour Gazerre, May, 1938, page 
594). 

The supplementary list of accidents not re- 
ported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred 
contain 44 fatalities for 1938. 

In this series of reports it is the custom 
to record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrences and fatal industrial dis- 
eases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Transport Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from the 
correspondents of the Lasour Gazette. In- 


formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the first quarter of 1939 
were as follows: agriculture, 32; logging, 26; 
fishing and trapping, 2; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 38; manufacturing, 
20; construction, 24; transportation and public 
utilities, 20; trade, 8; service, 18. 

Of the mining accidents, 31 were in “metal- 
liferous mining,” 4 in “coal mining,” and 3 
in “non-metallic mining and quarrying, n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 2 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 in 
“textiles and clothing,” 7 in “saw and planing 
mill products,” 1 in “wood products,” 6 in 
‘iron, steel and products,” 2 in “non-metallic 
mineral products,’ and 1 in “chemical and 
allied products.” 

In construction there were 10 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,’ 12 in “highway 
and bridge,” and 2 in “miscellaneous con- 
struction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 13 fatalities in “steam railways,” 1 in 
“water transportation,” 5 in “local and high- 


way transportation,” and 1 in “storage.” 
fe 3 oS 


In trade there were 3 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 5 in “retail.” 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1939 BY GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives, dur- 
ing the period under review. Accidents in- 
volving the loss of two or more lives were as 
follows: 

On March 2, a hotel cook, a hotel house- 
keeper and two maids lost their lives in a fire 
that destroyed a hotel at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

When an electric train struck their car, near 
Burnaby, British Columbia, a highway con- 
struction foreman and two labourers were 
killed, on March 9. 

At Frood, Ontario, two mining timber 
workers were killed on January 10, by falling 
down an ore chute when a support broke. 
Another two miners were killed by a fall of 
ore, at Copper Cliff, Ontario, on February 21. 
Two miners lost their lives from a rock blast, 
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at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, on March 11; and 
another two fatalities occurred in a Kirkland 
Lake mine, on March 23, when two miners 
fell down a stope, following an ore collapse. 
Two miners were killed in a premature ex- 
plosion at Timmins, Ontario, on March 23. 


Supplementary List of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occur- 
ring during 1988 has been compiled which 
contains 44 fatalities, of which 2 were in agri- 
culture, 1 in logging, 14 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 9 in manufacturing, 
10 in construction, 4 in transportation and 
public utilities, 1 in trade, and 3 in service. 
One of these accidents occurred in February, 
1 in March, 2 in May, 5 in June, 2 in July, 
7 in August, 5 in September, 2 in October 
9 in November and 10 in December. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISION AFFECTING LABOUR 


Montreal Court Denies Right of Union to 
Sue Under Act Making it Liable 
to be Sued 


On April 1, Mr. Justice Surveyer of the 
Superior Court of Montreal dismissed in so 
far as it concerned the plaintiff trade union 
and locals, an action brought by the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and 
a dressmakers’ and a dress cutters’ local of 
that union for arrears of wages alleged due 
under the terms of a collective agreement 
between the unions and the Dress Manufac- 
turers’ Guild of Montreal which had been 
made legally binding on all employers in the 
industry by Order in Council under the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Act. 

The defendant took exception to the form 
of the action, contending that as voluntary 
unincorporated associations the plaintiff union 
and its locals had no status in court and could 
not institute an action before a court. The 
plaintiffs admitted that under Quebec law 
they did not possess a collective civil person- 
ality and were not entitled to sue as a part- 
nership, but claimed the right to sue under 
the Act to Facilitate the Exercise of Certain 
Rights passed in 1938. This statute provides 
that any group of persons associated for any 
commercial, industrial or professional purpose 
which does not possess a collective civil per- 


sonality and is not a partnership, may be 
summoned before the Courts by summoning 
one of its officers or it may be summoned col- 
lectively under the name by which it is known 
and that judgments rendered may be executed 
against all the real and personal property of 
the group. The plaintiffs’ contention was if 
the group could be sued in its common name 
it could likewise bring suit. 

Several authorities were mentioned to show 
that where the words of a statute are precise 
and unambiguous they must be given their 
ordinary and natural sense which in this case 
allows an unincorporated trade union to be 
sued but not to sue. The Court was of the 
opinion that if judgment were rendered against 
such a group as the plaintiffs, it could not be 
executed and that neither could the plaintiff, 
not being a person, be made to pay the costs 
of an action. It was held that the plaintiffs 
have legal capacity to take action only under 
the names of all the members of their group 
and the defendant’s objection to the form of 
the action was maintained. The action ac- 
cordingly failed and the defendant was allowed 
to withdraw his deposit for costs when he took 
exception to the form of the action. Jnter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union et 
al vs. Rothman and Montreal Dress Manufac- 
turers’ Guild, Superior Court, Montreal, April 
1, 1939. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed an increase at the beginning of 
May, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 11,607 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 workers 
and representing all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. The working forces of these firms 
aggregated 1,030,718 persons, or 12,149 more 
than in the preceding month. The employment 
index (with the average in the calendar year 
1926, as the base equal to 100) stood at 106-2, 
as compared with 104-9 at April 1, and 107-4 
at the beginning of May last year. The indexes 
for May 1 of preceding years are as follows:— 
1937, 106-3; 1936, 99-5; 1935, 95-2; 1934, 92-0; 
1933, 77-6; 1932, 87-5; 1931, 102-2; 19380, 111-4; 
1929, 116-2; 1928, 106-8 and 1927, 101-8 The 
industrial expansion indicated at the latest date 
was on a smaller-than-average scale, according 
to the experience of the years, 1921-1938; the 
index of employment, after correction for 
seasonal influences, therefore declined slightly, 
falling from 111-1 in the preceding month to 
110-3 at the beginning of May. 


Unemployment in trade unions—At the be- 
ginning of May, 1939, reports were forwarded 
to the Department of Labour by 1,910 local 
trade unions involving a membership of 
242.398 persons, 33,593 or 13-9 per cent of 
whom were unemployed, as compared with 15-7 
per cent at the beginning of April, 1939, and 
13-1 per cent at the beginning of May, 1938. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports 
received by the Department of Labour from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed a nominal loss in business 
transacted by these offices during April, 1939, 
when compared with the previous month, but 
a gain of nearly 15 per cent in comparison with 
that of April a year ago, construction and 
maintenance being the group, in each instance, 
mainly responsible for the change. Vacancies 
in April, 1939, numbered 26,994, applications 
57,469, and placements in regular and casual 
employment 25,146. 

79821—1% 


Summary 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent entering into a family budget was $17.02 
at the beginning of May as compared with 
$17.04 for April; $17.36 for May, 1938; $17.28 
for May, 1937; $16.36 for May, 1936; $15.41 
for June, 1933 (the low point during recent 
years); and $21.49 for May, 1930. In whole- 
sale prices the weekly index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics changed 
little from week to week during the month 
and was 73:5 for the week ended June 2 which 
was the same as for the week ended April 28 
as compared with 73:3 for the week ended 
March 31, and 80-3 for the week ended June 
3, 19388. Comparative figures on a monthly 
basis are 73:4 for April; 80-3 for May, 1938; 
85-5 for May, 1937; 71-9 for May, 1936; 63-5 
for February, 19383 (the low point in recent 
years); and 93:4 for May, 1929. 


Business Stattstics—The latest information 
avaliable reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada is given in the table on page 546. The 
index of the physical volume of business was 
slightly higher in April both as compared with 
the previous month and with April, 1938. The 
index of mineral production was higher in April 
than at any time during the last twelve months 
there being important increases in the ship- 
ments of copper, nickel and zinc. The index 
of the volume of manufacturing also was higher 
in April than at any time since January, 1939, 
the increase being due to the greater volume 
indicated in foodstuffs, eertain forestry pro- 
ducts, coke, and in the imports of. crude 
petroleum. Construction was at somewhat 
greater volume than in March and trade em- 
ployment, imports and exports were also higher 
after correction for seasonal variation while the 
output of electric power and car loadings were 
lower. All of the above principal groups were 
higher than in April, 1938, except construction, 
car loadings and imports which were somewhat 
lower. Information available for May shows 
employment at a higher level than in April but 
slightly lower than in May, 1938. The number 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA®* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1939 1938 
May April March May April March 
Trade, external ageregate...... bl Ren eee ee Dt 98,415,101} 185,580,293] 139,914,284] 105,148,553) 140,147,150 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPLION ciao eee eS. Miers veto sere ere 41,908,347 58,380, 844 67, 123,037 48,895,418 65,055, 628 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 55,811,550 76,149,382 67,769,500 51,248, 752 74,219,408 
Customs duty collected........ $ |...........00. 5,873,315 8,044, 036) 8,519,770 6, 607, 783 9,304,965 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNER ho eA PARE. Siig ahaa TO en] taco sath eae 2,473 ,031,928} 2,428,097, 769] 2,461,867,389] 2,401,369, 770] 2,370, 658,176 
Bank notes in circulation....... Se etiam cn ees 94, 862,028 97,490, 456 97,298,721) 100,363,220] 100,254,248 
Bank deposits savings......... $ |.............. 1,696,974,403) 1,700,393, 661] 1,625,497, 864! 1,630,544,534] 1,623,399,562 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 814,102,924); 800,567,377] 769,128,651] 769,729,815] 752,456,794 
Security prices, ixdex numbers— 
Common stocks..............+..- 99-2 96-2 103-7 99-7 97-9 99-2 
Preferred stocks............-..0+: 79-0 78-9 83-9 80-1 78-2 77-5 
(‘) Index of interest rates........... 68-7 70-6 68-3 65-3 67-2 68-5 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number... 173-5 73-4 73-2 80-3 82-3 83-1 
(2) Prices, retail, family list... $ 17-02 17-04 17-07 17-36 17-50 17-48 
index, retail sales, unadjusted.......].............. 81-9 72-4 80-1 86-1 72-4 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............. 79:2 75:7 78:5 78-1 75-7 
(2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)... 106-2 104-9 106-5 107-4 105-0 107-8 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 13-9 15-7 16-4 13-1 12-8 13-7 
ee 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
frOiPhewe cc. Ores cen. cars 192, 862 i7leoon 171,016 176,211 171, 695 176,343 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, grossearnings....... $ 16,842,266 14, 452,302 14, 6382, 661 13 , 909, 678 13, 924, 655 14,611, 629 
Operating expenses......... SITs A aks sh Sia. ge Att Aatetee Eibea oat 12,465,773 12,613,614 13,405, 721 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. SS eee es 10,118, 601 10, 450, 845 10,562,621 10,418, 610 10,467,979 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines § |.............. 9,200, 452 9,677, 294 10, 140,502 9,914,058 10,101,331 
Steam railways, freight in 
tone mila iche.: meatcke: Gree cc etae ec ene eee. Me RRR NEE Se A 2,059, 060,970) 1,840, 701,324] 1,998,472, 126 
Building permits.............. CAN RE Ue) 5,936, 806 3,351,194 6,599, 000 , 890, 3,562,000 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 18,360, 200 12,303, 200 9,002,500 18,590,000 15,027,700 10,417, 700 
Mineral Production— 
Big trones ) reas teen cent tons 57,746 46, 254 40,723 71, 602 65, 644 66, 228 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 121,413 99,752 95, 697 114,859 116,445 118, 676 
Ferro-alloysii ois. ee... tons 4,925 4,284 3,526 6,441 8, 686 4,031 
terre Wy ey Pee Loca Een Vg: avreer: sree ee 30, 648, 178 32,377,979 32,408,798 35,406, 758 35, 176, 663 
WANG ae None aren ok. Re ct a joy katona osu 29,418, 764 26,720,791 35, 163,472 33,724, 256 33,515, 602 
COPPET rikh eee tee eee ee lieth’. See ee. 49,759, 762 52,055,065 48,429,000 47,750, 255 48, 089, 283 
INackelst ila. a: stereie steepest Ibs: | aeiisian. coher 18,443, 625 17,901,536 18, 620, 908 20,469, 463 17,298,398 
AEOLG ere asda aitaee ten. epee OUNCES isan es emeieeee 406,795 414,217 381, 089 68,439 376, 023 
RSEEVOT 5 Ure erick eee oe isles OUNCES? Sorsane eee 1,465,525 1,620,396 1,571,437 1, 606, 723 1,698,215 
Coal eis! AONE, on Ries Bales CONS} iiss eee se ysis 905 , 493 1,160, 964 1,021,360 870, 639 1,219,054 
Crude petroleum imports...... ALBA arses Nocera 45,210,000 65, 430, 000 133, 040,000 51,520,000 61, 048, 207 
Rubber imports................ Tbshlic- 2 eitere cer 3,285,000 5,505,582 5,701,000 2,238,834 4,756,505 
Cotton, raw, imports........... TDSC HE Severe toreees 4,467,000 7,255,000 11,860,000 6, 761,000 13,125,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. Tbsclh cect: See 1,180,000 2,897,000 1,839,000 1,671,000 3,604, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
pia Wetoren. funlocr ees eke Delt: | tee. cote 264,192,251] 215,906,720) 286,181,871) 204,552,086] 132,292,708 
Flour production.............. bbiselace bem ee. 1,113, 693 1,193,717 977,740 794,282 999,387 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... Ibs. 98, 295, 223 45,101,072 22,869,391 95,504,010 28,008, 721 26,038,797 
Foot wear production.......... PAILS) accor eee As 1,774,578 2,212,276 1,923,773 1,959, 885 2,109, 456 
Output of central electric stations 
daily average.............. Jew hel tse cree eae 73,239,000 76,339,000 67, 159,000 68, 794,000 72,844, 000 
Salos‘of insurances) 4... 222£..4, J$iilt.. 22. 27,938,000 33,345, 000 29, 902,000 29, 624,000 34,785,000 
Newsprint production........... ONS} oe hee ees 220,840 220, 650 207, 680 200,790 224, 600 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. 12,791 12, 689 13, 641 14, 033 12,276 
(®) Index of Physical Volume of 
BUSINESS... Seetsosc ca ese sae + extids | deeeeeeeaae 116-7 113-2 110-7 112-4 108-8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION...........[-.eeecceseeees 119-1 115-2 112-5 114-2 110-2 
Mineral production! :.)/i7s.. . fseit-| ete etecaiese « <e 219-6 196-7 199-4 212-7 195-7 
Manufacturing .-5 sn. 6 side coals «Reet itor: 109-5 107-6 107-4 103-2 101-8 
Construction &" farses: sic one. laceeteeeee sees 51-3 47-5 48-9 56-8 58-2 
HWileetric powers. «ses « «6a kis! natal eecmeetveraes o'< o Pee 226-5 233 +1 210-2 212-6 222-5 
DISTRIBUTION fe... t sebye oe Goes od wie Oe: Be or 109-6 107-4 105-5 107-2 104-7 
Tradeiemployments: fits os oe ee | oe ene = ween. 137-2 135-0 132-8 133-3 130-9 
Carloadings o.¢ix. nance Leal eatin caietoee 69-2 71:8 71-8 71-4 75-0 
UTI POLES es sae Nun focc Metre tele’ &ocotale' dens | revebaeatens fessor siae 78-0 73-9 81-7 88-2 79-1 
Hxporte 2) oP o2 ee eto) Saas is cea 126-9 108-4 86-4 97-8 80-3 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
{For the week ended June 2, 1939. 


1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


5) Figures for four weeks ending May 27, 1939, and corresponding previous periods 


(6) Sugar production given in periods of f 
(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


26. 1938. 


our weeks ending May 20, April 22 and March 25, 1939; May 21, April 24 and March 
(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation, 


‘ 
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of cars of revenue freight showed substantial 
advance in both these comparisons as did 
also the gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways. 

Strikes and Lockouts—The number of strikes 
and lockouts recorded for May was 11, in- 
volving 3,434 workers and causing a time loss 
of 17,203 man working days, as compared with 
6 disputes in April, invloving 314 workers with 
a time loss of 1,861 days. Nearly all of the 
workers involved in May and most of the 
time loss were accounted for by two strikes 
of coal miners in Nova Scotia and two strikes 
of rubber factory workers at Kitchener, Ont., 
one of which began in April and was the only 
important dispute during that month. In May, 
1938, there were 15 disputes, involving 1,741 
workers, with a time loss of 12,589 working 
days, due chiefly to strikes of sawmill workers 
at Fort Frances, Ont., and silk factory workers 
at Louiseville, P.Q. Of the eleven disputes 
recorded for May, 1939, seven were terminated 
during the month, two resulting in favour of 
the employers concerned, two in favour of the 
workers involved, compromise _ settlements 
being reached in two cases and the result of 
one dispute being recorded as indefinite. Four 
disputes, involving approximately 605 workers, 
were recorded as unterminated at the end of 
May. The figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been called off or definitely declared termin- 
ated by the unions involved. 


The Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation, formed last. year 
at a conference of Domin- 
ion and provincial officials 
(Lasour GazerTr, June, 1938, page 615), held 
its second annual meeting in Ottawa on June 
5, 6 and 7. In addition to representatives 
of the Dominion Department of Labour, 
there were officials in attendance from every 
province except Nova Scotia and _ Prince 
Edward Island. Apart from sessions devoted 
to the business of the association, the con- 
ference gave its attention to the discussion 
of four major problems relating to the admin- 
istration of labour legislation in Canada. A 
feature of the conference was a dinner in 
the evening of June 6, at which an address 
was given by the Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, on the work of the 
International Labour Organization. 
Among those in attendance at the 
ence were the following :— 
Dominion Department of Labour: 
W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of Labour; 
Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour; 


Second Annual 
Meeting of the 
C.A.A.L.L. 


confer- 


R. A. Rigg, Director of the Employment 
Service of Canada; 

F. E. Harrison, Fair Veaae and Conciliation 
Officer ; 

COW: Bolton, Chief Statistician; 

Miss M. Mackintosh, Chief of Research 
Division. 

Alberta: 

Clayton Adams, Chairman of the Board of 

Industrial Relations. 


British Columbia: 
Adam Bell, Deputy Minister of Labour; 
Robert Morrison, Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour. 
Manitoba: 
Edward McGrath, Secretary of the Bureau 
of Labour; 
James Leslie, Conciliation Officer. 


New Brunswick: 
H. R. Pettigrove, Fair Wage Officer; 
R. B. Irving, Chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


Ontario: 
Hon. N. O. Hipel, Minister of Labour; 
James F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour; 
A. W. Orantonle: Director of the Minimum 
Wage Branch; 
Jer Rie Praa, Chief Factory Inspector. 


Quebec: 

J. O’Connell-Maher, Secretary 
Department. of Labour; 

Cyprien Miron, Conciliation Officer; 

Georges Cromp, Vice-president of the Fair 
Wage Board; 

C. H. Cheasley, Member of the Fair Wage 
Board. 


Saskatchewan: 
H. R. Johnstone, Acting Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. 


The session devoted to a discussion of the 
regulation of wages and hours of labour was 
presided over by Mr. Marsh, the principal 
speakers being Messrs. Crawford, Bell and 
McGrath. Mr. Brown was in the chair during 
the discussion of trade unions, collective bar- 
gaining and conciliation, which was led by 
Messrs. O’Connell-Maher and Pettigrove. Mr. 
O’Connell-Maher presided over the discussion 
of industrial standards legislation and Messrs. 
Marsh, Adams and Johnstone were the chief 
participants. Mr. McGrath was chairman 
during the discussion of the enforcement of 
labour legislation, the leaders being Messrs. 
Morrison and Miron. 

At the final business session of the con- 
ference the  respresentatives unanimously 
adopted a constitution, under which future 
work of the Canadian Association of Admin- 
istrators of Labour Legislation will be con- 
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ducted. Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, as follows: president, Mr. Bell; first 
vice-president, Mr. O’Connell-Maher; second 
vice-president, Mr. Crawford; — secretary- 
treasurer,- Miss Mackintosh. It was decided 
to hold the next annual meeting of the 
association in Ottawa sometime between June 
1 and 15, 1940. 


Preliminary figures froin the 
National Registration show 
that the grand total of all 
classes of persons on urban 
and agricultural aid in April 
was 1,005,000, a decrease of 
2-2 per cent over the March figure as revised 
to date and almost 2 per cent less than in 
April, 1988. 

The Dominion total of unemployed but fully 
employable persons on aid in April this year 
was 187,000, a decrease of 2:6 per cent from 
the March total of 192,000. The figure for 
April this year represented an increase of 
10-9 per cent over April a year ago. 

A total of 686,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural aid in April this year, a de- 
crease of 2-7 per cent from the previous month. 
This category includes all totally unemploy- 
able, partially employable and fully employable 
persons, together with all dependents of family 
heads. This aggregate showed a net increase 
of over 8 per cent from the figure for April, 
19388. 

The number of farmers and members of 
their families in receipt of agricultural aid 
continues to show a decline from the year 
before. A total of 70,000 farmers who, to- 
gether with their dependents, account for a 
farm population of 319,000, were reported as 
recelving agricultural aid for subsistence in 
April. Of these, 264,000 were located in the 
Province of Saskatchewan alone. 

The Dominion total on agricultural aid in 
April showed a decrease of more than one per 
cent from the March revised figure and 18-6 
per cent less than April, 19388. The April total 
of farmers and their families on aid in Sas- 
katchewan, continued to hold the improve- 
ment over a year ago, showing a decrease of 
21-4 per cent in this comparison, and a de- 
crease of almost 2 per cent from March, 1939. 


All nine provinces have in- 
formed the Dominion Gov- 
ernment of their intention 


Statistics of 
material aid 


recipients 
for April 


Participation of 
Provinces in . 


national to participate in the na- 
forestry tional forestry program an- 
program nounced on April 18. The 


plan which, it is anticipated, 
will give employment to several thousand 
young men, has been commended by forestry 
and other organizations, stated Honourable 
Norman MclL. Rogers, Minister of Labour, in 
a recent press release. 
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Some weeks ago the Minister announced 
inauguration by the Dominion Government of 
a million-dollar national forestry program as 
an expansion of the Youth Training plan. - Of 
the $1,000,000, appropriated by the Dominion, 
$600,000, was allocated to the provinces on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis for conservation work 
subject to Dominion approval of programs. 
Now that the provinces have decided to parti- 
cipate in the program the $600,000, will be 
almost doubled for this part of the work. 


The remaining $400,000, of the Dominion 
appropriation is being used for forest con- 
servation work in Dominion national parks 
and forest experiment stations under the super- 
vision of the Dominion Forest Service, as a 
part of the Youth Training program. 

The forestry training projects are confined 
to men from 18 to 25 years of age. Applica- 
tions should be made through the Employment 
Service or the Provincial Forest Service in the 
various provinces. 


On May 19, His Majesty 


Royal Assentof King George VI gave 


His Majesty Royal Assent to a number 
to two social of Bills among which were 
measures two enactments in the 
sphere of labour and social 
legislation. 


These were an Act to provide for the train- 
ing of young people to fit them for gainful 
employment (Lasour GazeTrr, May, page 456) 
and an Act to amend the Criminal Code, sec- 
tion eleven of which provided against refusal 
to employ, or dismissal, for membership in 
trade unions (LAasour GazetTtTr, April, page 
366). 

At its 59th annual conven- 


Ontario tion held in Hamilton on 
Medical May 29 to June 2, the 
Association Ontario Medical Associa- 
endorses ‘tion endorsed a committee 
compulsory report advocating compul- 


health insurance sory health insurance on a 
report national basis. This attitude 

of the provincial organiza- 
tion will be transmitted to the Canadian 
Medical Association in answer to a request 
for a statement of policy. 

The report of the committee which has been 
studying the subject for seven years recom- 
mended the adoption of compulsory health 
insurance for low-income brackets and con- 
tributory insurance for persons in higher in- 
come classifications. 

In his presidential address, Dr. W. A. Jones 
of Kingston told the Association that in- 
dividual contributions of 50 cents a week 
would provide the public with medical and 
surgical attendance including laboratory ser- 
vice, semi-private hospital accommodation and 
standard nursing service. 
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~ Outlining the work being done by Asso- 
ciated Medical Services and the medical relief 
plan, Dr. Jones said that if people contributed 
regularly and consistently during the earning 
period of their lives to an insurance fund, 
there would be no difficulty in regard to paying 
for medical attention of all kinds during 
periods of accident or sickness. 

Legislation designed “to 


Elimination of — eliminate certain oppressive 


oppressive labour practices affecting 
labour pratices interstate and foreign com- 
sought in merce” has been introduced 


in the United States Con- 
gress. Identical Bills have 
been been introduced in the Senate by Senators 
LaFollette and Thomas and in the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Wood. This legisla- 
tion as introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives is cited as the “Oppressive Labor Practices 
Act of 1939,” and declares as follows: 


Section 1. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that the utilization of labour spies, strike- 
breakers, strikebreaking agencies, oppressive 
armed euards, and industrial munitions, (1) 
violates the right of employees to organize, 
bargain collectively, and engage in concerted 
activities for their mutual aid and protection; 
(2) causes and provokes acts of violence, 
breaches of the peace, and destruction of 
property, affecting commerce; (3) leads to 
labour disputes burdening and _ obstructing 
commerce and the free flow of commerce; (4) 
obstructs the settlement of labour disputes 
through negotiation and the orderly procedure 
of collective bargaining, thereby tending to pro- 
long interruption of the free flow of commerce; 
(5) burdens and obstructs commerce and the 
free flow of commerce; (6) interferes with the 
United States and its agencies in obtaining 
goods and services pursuant to contract; and 
(7) interferes with and obstructs the effective 
exercise by the several States of their respec- 
tive police powers. 


(b) The Congress further finds that the vse 
of the channels and instrumentalities of com- 
merce and of the mails for the transportation 
of goods produced by employers engaged in 
the activities above referred to, or for the trans- 
portation or furnishing of supplies and services 
for engaging in such activities, tends to spread 
and perpetuate such activities and the evils 
resulting therefrom. 


(c) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to eliminate the activities 
referred to in subsection (a) when such activi- 
ties affect commerce or are engaged in by 
employers who are engaged in commerce, in 
the production of goods for commerce, or in 
furnishing goods or services to the United 
States and its agencies pursuant to contract, 
and to prohibit the use of the channels and 
instrumentalities of commerce and of the mails 
for the transportation of goods produced by 
employers who engage in such activities, and 
for the transportation or furnishing of supplies 
and services for engaging in such activities. 


The Senate Bill has been referred to the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
which has set up a special committee to study 


U.S. legislation — 
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the matter, while the House has referred its 
Bill to the Committee on Labor. 

In the United States Con- 
gress the chairmen of the 
House and Senate Labor 


Introduction of 
legislation to 


amend U.S. Committees have _ intro- 
Fair Labor duced Bills embodying cer- 
Standards Act tain amendments to the 


Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 (Lasour Gazette, July, 1938, page 719; 
November, 1938, page 1197). As summarized 
in the April-May issue of Labor Standards, 
published by the United States Department 
of Labor, these amendments are designed to 
ensure greater fairness in the application of 
the act, and to simplify and strengthen its 
administration. Some of the cases of malad- 
justment will be taken care of by a grant of 
power to the Administrator to make such 
rules and regulations as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the act. Specially in- 
cluded in this power is the regulation of 


industrial home work and _ provision for 
the “annual ‘wage plans” contemplated in 
section 7. 


It is also proposed (1) to exempt employees 
recelving a guaranteed monthly wage of $200; 
(2) to eliminate the need for defining the 
area of production by substituting a detailed 
list of the agricultural processes and occupa- 
tions to be exempted; (3) to provide for 
special treatment of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands by authorizing the setting up 
of industry committees to recommend mini- 
mum rates with the proviso that the rates 
set shall not give these island industries an 
advantage over competitors in the continental 
United Staes; (4) to protect against legal 
liability innocent purchasers of goods pro- 
duced under conditions that violate the act, 
and employers who comply in good faith 
with the determinations of the Administrator. 


In a review of the first six 


Administrator months during which the 
reviews U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act 
Fair Labor has been in operation Mr. 
Standards Act Elmer. F. Andrews, its 


administrator, details some 
of its accomplishments. 

Dispelling some fears as to consequences, 
this official states: “When the law went into 
effect the Division was confronted with pre- 
dictions of wholesale shut-downs and indus- 
trial dislocations. These prophecies have not 
materialized. The terrible plight of the pecan- 
shelling industry was one of the early dour 
tales, but reports from Texas showed that 
instead of 50,000 unemployed there were fewer 
than 10,000. Since then a considerable num- 
ber have returned to work at 25 cents an 
hour, and the unemployment in this low- 
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wage field has been offset by new employ- 
ment brought about by the hour limitations 
of the act. In Louisiana, where lay-offs of 
30,000 had been forecast as a result of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, it is estimated 
that actually only about 2,500 people were 
laid off, while approximately 3,000 new posi- 
tions were created in order to keep the work- 
week down to the minimum specified by 
the act.” 

Discussing potential results in terms of 
money and in increased purchasing power, 
Mr. Andrews’ observed: ‘“ Approximately 
11,000,000 employees are subject to the act. 
Of this number in September, 1938, there 
were 1,418,000 receiving less than 40 cents 
an hour and 2,184,000 working more than 40 
hours a week. In short, several million men 
and women will have their way of living 
materially altered by the eventual objectives 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act—40 cents 
an hour for a 40-hour workweek. 

“No economic utopia will be ushered in by 
these wage provisions of the act. An annual 


income of little more than $800 a year is not 
suffcent to provide all the necessities and 
comforts the average American family needs. 
It is far from sufficient to absorb the products 
which our present industrial machine, geared 
to mass-production, is capable of producing. 
But it will go a long way in that direction 
by providing a wider market for food, cloth- 
ing, and other goods and services. 
“Investigations recently made of the way 
families in this country spend their money 
reveal some interesting trends. For example, 
when the average family in middle-sized 
cities in the Southeast finds its annual income 
raised from around $400 to approximately 
$800, certain fundamental changes in its buy- 
ing habits result. It spends about $104 more 
per year for food, $56 more for housing, $28 
more for life insurance, $22 more for clothing, 
$18 more for medical care, $18 more for 
household operation, $17 more for recreation, 
$14 more for household furnishings and equip- 
ment, and $10 more for personal care.” 


RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


IX applications for the establishment of 

Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act were received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour recently as follows:— 


(1) From approximately 362 employees 
in the aircraft department of the Canadian 
Vickers Limited, Montreal, being members of 
the Quebec Branch of Aircraft Employees of 
Canada (All-Canadian Congress of Labour). 
The employees claimed thai the company had 
not replied to them in regard to a proposed 
schedule of wages and working conditions, and 
had discriminated unfairly against union mem- 
bers in laying off two employees. The com- 
pany disclaimed any discrimination, pointing 
out that the two employees had been laid off, 
along with other workers, because of slack- 
ness in their aircraft operations and that the 
men would be re-engaged as soon as working 
conditions permitted. Since then the two 
men have been re-employed, and the company 
has indicated its willingness to negotiate with 
a committee of its employees looking to a 
collective agreement under the laws of the 
Province of Quebec. The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act does not apply directly to 
this industry, and a board can be established 
only with the concurrence of both parties to 
the dispute. 7 

(2) From 100 sleeping car porters in the 
employ of the Canadian National Railways, 
being members of Division No. 130, Canadian 


Brotherhood of Railway Employees. This 
dispute arose out of certain changes made by 
the company in assigned runs between 
Winnipeg and Flin Flon, and Regina, involving 
increased hours of service for the sleeping car 
porters. 

(3) From 225 men in the employ of Mr. 
F. W. Nicholas at Port McNicoll, Ont., being 
checkers, porters, coopers, watchmen, ete., 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The dispute relates 
to the employees’ request for revision of the 
existing agreement, including certain changes 
in wage rates and working conditions. 


(4) From 750 employees of the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, at 
Kitchener, Ont., being members. of Local No. 
73, United Rubber Workers of America. The 
cause of the dispute is stated to be the 
demand of the union for a signed contract 
with the company, a general increase of five 
cents per hour throughout the plant, an 
increase in the base rate tcr 21 boys in the 
shoe division, and payment every week, instead 
of every two weeks, in cash instead of by 
cheque. A strike has been in progress in the 
shoe division since April 25 and throughout 
the plant since May 9, as outlined elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Upon receipt of the application it was 
explained to the parties concerned that as the 
industry is not one coming within the direct 
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scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
could be established only with the joint 
consent of the disputing parties. At the time 
of going to press the company has not yet 
indicated if it is agreeable ‘o reference of the 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. 

(5) From motor coach and freight truck 
drivers in the employ of SMT Eastern Limited, 
being members of Division No. 1182, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America. 
Thirty-five men are stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute and 38 indirectly. 
The dispute arose out of failure of the union 
to secure an agreement with the company 
covering union recognition, wages, hours and 
working conditions for its members in the 
company’s employ. 

(6) From sleeping car conductors and porters 
employed by the Canadian National Railways 
in its Sleeping and Dining Car Services in 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The 
employees are members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 250 men 
being directly affected aud 550 indirectly. 
The dispute concerns changes made by the 
company in various sleeping and parlour car 
runs resulting in increased hours of service for 


certain employees and loss of employment to 
others. These matters were made the subject . 
of a former application submitted to the 
Department of Labour in January last (Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1939, p. 126). A settle- 
ment was ‘effected at that time (Lasour 
GazerTe, April, 1939, p. 371) through the 
company restoring the employees to their 
former respective runs and hours of assign- 
ment. On March 23 the company notified the 
employees of their intention to put the same 
changes into effect again on April 30, and the 
dispute has been thus revived. 


Applications Withdrawn 


The department was notified at the close 
of May that salt miners in the employ of the 
Malagash Salt Company, Limited, were with- 
drawing the application for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which had been 
submitted to the Department on April 17 
(Lasour GazrTe, May, 1939, p. 462). This 
decision was reached following a meeting 
between the management of the company and 
a committee of the employees, which had 
been arranged by conciliation officers of the 
Department of Labour. The employees are 
members of the United Salt Mine Workers 
Local Industrial Union No. 323 (C.1.0.). 


Holidays With Pay in Great Britain 


Holidays With Pay is the title of a booklet 
prepared by the British Ministry of Labour 
and published by H.M. Stationery Office. 

Reference is made in the booklet to a 
committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Amulree appointed in March, 1937, “to 
investigate the extent to which holidays with 
pay are given to employed workers and the 
possibility of extending the provision of such 
holidays by statutory enactment or otherwise 
and to make recommendations.” ‘This com- 
mittee reported to the Minister of Labour in 
April, 1988 (Lasour GazrrTrs, June, 1938, page 
653) and estimated that at the end of March, 
1938, annual consecutive holidays with pay, 
in some form, were provided for about 73 
million workpeople out of a total of about 
184 million workpeople in the employment 
field. Of the total of 7% million, a large 
proportion were granted paid holidays under 
the provisions of collective agreements between 
employers, or their organizations, and the 
trade unions concerned, the total number of 
manual wage-earners covered by such collec- 
tive agreements being estimated at about 
3 million in March, 1938, as compared with 
14 to 12 million when the Committee was 
appointed. 

It is stated that since the date of the 
Amulree report, there has been a further 


extension of collective agreements providing 
for annual paid holidays ard the total number 
of workpeople now covered by such agreements 
is estimated at about 4 million. 

The booklet describes the main provisions 
commonly contained in the agreements. These 
provisions are summarized under various head- 
ings, including the definition and length of the 
holiday, the time at which it is to be taken, 
the qualifying period of service, the rates of 
payment, allowances made to workers leaving 
before the holiday is taken, arrangements in 
the case of casual, temporary or part-time 
workers, etc. The booklet also contains the 
actual texts of over 50 of the principal agree- 
ments or of those which include features of 
special interest, together with an Appendix 
giving a list of all industries and services in 
which collective agreements providing for paid 
annual holidays for wage-earners are known 
to be in operation. 

It is pointed out in the study that there is 
a wide diversity in the terms of the different 
agreements and the information contained in 
the booklet as to the various ways in which 
agreements have been framed is intended to 
assist in the making of new agreements or 
revising those now in force. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1939 


abeene following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for May, 1939, as compared with the previous 

month and the same month a year ago. 
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* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of the Department, 
1s @ cessation of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are not included in the pub- 
lished record unless ten days or more time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are 
given in the annual review. Each month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 


quently not received until some time after its com- 
mencement. ' 
The number of strikes and lockouts 


recorded during May was considerably greater 
than in April but the large increases in 
number of workers involved and time loss 
were due to two strikes of rubber factory 
workers at Kitchener, Ont., and two strikes 
of coal miners in Nova Scotia, which 
accounted for nearly all of the workers in- 
volved and the time loss during the month. 
The other disputes involved small numbers 
of workers for short periods. The only 
important dispute in April was a strike of 
rubber factory workers at Kitchener, Ont., 
which was unterminated. In May, 1938, most 
of the time loss was due to strikes of sawmill 
workers at Fort Frances, Ont., and silk fac- 
tory workers at Louiseville, P.Q. 


Two disputes, involving 209 workers, were 
carried over from April and nine disputes 
commenced during May. Of these eleven 
disputes seven were terminated during the 
month, two resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers concerned, and two in favour of the 
workers involved, while compromise settle- 
ments were reached in two cases and the 
result of one dispute was recorded as indefin- 
ite. At the end of the month, therefore, 
there were four strikes or lockouts on record, 
namely: two disputes involving rubber fac- 


tory workers at Kitchener, Ont., one dispute 
involving rubber factory workers at Toronto, 
Ont., and a dispute involving cap factory 
workers at Montreal, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated, Information is avail- 
able as to eight such disputes, namely: coast- 
wise longshoremen, Vancouver, B.Cc., Novem- 
ber 23, 1936, several employers; beverage 
dispensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one 
employer; dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., 
September 17, 1937, one employer; lime plant 
employees, Blubber Bay, B.C., June 2, 1938, 
one employer; lithographers, London, Ont., 
August 31, 1938, one employer; bakers and 
helpers, Vancouver, B.C., November 11, 1938, 
one employer; dressmakers, Montreal, P.Q., 
January 20, 1939, one employer; and station- 
ary engineers, Toronto, Ont., March 2, 1939, 
one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid ‘wages but 
recelve subsistence for which work is per- 
formed or may be required are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employees being involved. 

A dispute involving 62 coal handlers, mem- 
bers of the Coal Handlers’ local of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
occurred on May 22 when the union declared 
that a coal company had refused to employ 
its members and had engaged members of 
another union. The National Catholic Unions 
had entered into an agreement with the coal 
companies under the Quebec Collective 
Labour Agreements Act effective from May 
21, 1938, (Lasour Gazerts, June, 1938, page 
695) and an amendment, effective May 13, 
1939, included the International Longshore- 
men’s Association and certain additional em- 
ployers, one of these being the company in- 
volved in this dispute. It was stated that the 
dispute would be referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee set up under the agreement and the 
Provincial Department of Labour. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to May 


Russer Factory Workers (SHogs), KircH- 
ENER, OntT.—This dispute, which commenced 
on April 25 for increased wages for 20 workers, 
supported by approximately two hundred 
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other workers, indirectly involving about two 
hundred additional emp!soyces in the shoe 
department some days later, was unterminated 
at the end of May. The base rate for the 
work was 28-8 cents per hour with provisions 
under a bonus system by which many of the 
workers received 36 cents or 38 cents per hour. 
On May 9 a conciliation officer of the Federal 
Department of Labour visited Kitchener, at 
the request of the United Rubber Workers 
Union of America, and arranged for a con- 
ference between the parties. In the mean- 
time 300 employees in the tire department 
ceased work on May 9, negotiations for the 
settlement of the strike and for an agreement 
for the whole plant with increases in wages, 
in progress since March, not having been 
successful. It was arranged that the picket 
would not interfere with the shipment of 
goods or the entrance of officials into the 
plant. On May 16 two conciliation officers of 
the Department again visited Kitchener on 
being advised that negotiations had not been 
successful. It was arranged that negotiations 
would be resumed and the desirability of 
referring the dispute to a Poard of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was discussed. Further 
direct negotiations between the parties not 
having resulted in a settlement, on May 30 
the union applied to the Minister of Labour 
for the establishment of 1 Board of Concilia- 
tion under the Act. As a Board can be 
established in this industry only by mutual 
consent of the parties to the dispute, the 
result of such an application was uncertain. 
On May 25 it was reported that five members 
of the picket were arrested on charges of 
obstructing police officers when the picket 
interfered with plant inspectors entering the 
plant, and on May 27 one of these five was 
summoned as a result of interfering with a 
truck. On May 381 the Mayor of Kitchener, 
having received a request from the company 
for extra police protection, attempted to 
arrange for a conference and made certain 
proposals for a settlement including a base 
rate of 30 cents per hour tor men. 


Fis HANpiers AND Truck Drivers, WINNI- 
pec, Man.—At the request of the union a 
provincial conciliation officer was reported to 
have discussed the dispute with the manage- 
ment and was informed that as the workers 
had left their employment in violation of the 
agreement (which was to be in force until 
April 30) further negotiations were not desired. 
On May 8 two men who worked during the 
dispute were reported to have been slightly 
injured, when on their way to work, by strike 
sympathizers. On May 15 the strikers 
resumed work under the wages and working 
conditions prior to the dispute. 
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_ Disputes Commencing During May 


Coat Miners, Fiorence, N.S—A number of 
shooters and loaders in one section of a 
colliery ceased work on May 1 in protest 
against a change in the system of mining 
which was expected by the management to 
increase the production of coal and lessen the 
amount of stone througn the elimination of 
bottom brushing but which the workers alleged 
would decrease earnings. Work was resumed 
on May 30 following negotiations, the new 
system to.be given a trial in order to ascertain 
the effect on earnings. 


Coa, Miners, Sprincuirt, N.S—Miuiners in 
two collieries ceased work on May 8 in protest 
against the refusal of employment to a miner 
after absence during a term in jail. It was 
reported that before the strike the manage- 
ment had offered to investigate the case. On 
May 10 some of the miners resumed work for 
one shift only. Later that day the strikers 
returned to work under an arrangement that 
there would be an invest:gation by company 
and union officials into this case and two other 
cases. Later all three men were reinstated. 


Coat Miners, New Waterrorp, N.S.—Miners 
in one colliery ceased work on May 16 when 
several miners who had served jail terms were 
refused employment. It was reported that the 
strike was not authorized by the United Mine 
Workers of America. It was stated that part 
of the day shift returned to work on May 17 
but that the next shift remained idle. Work 
was again resumed on May 18, the district 
executive being in conference with the manage- 
ment as to the practice to be adopted in all of 
the company’s mines. 


Russer Factory Workers (Tire), Kircu- 
ENER, ONT—This strike, in sympathy with the 
strike of shoemakers in the same establishment, 
is outlined in a previous paragraph regarding 
that dispute. 


RusBer Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT.— 
A number of the employees, members of the 
United Rubber Workers of America, in one 
establishment ceased work on May 30 when 
their demands for a unioa agreement with 
provision for increased wages and for a union 
grievance committee were not accepted and 
negotiations were refused. The management 
had set up a committee of elected employee 
representatives, most of whom were union 
members, but the union workers were not 
satisfied and insisted on 4 union agreement. 
Conciliation officers of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour met the representatives of the 
union and of the management separately on 
May 16 and on May 19 but the company 
refused to negotiate with the union. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1939* 


Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation ——_—___—_—_—_———] in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to May, 1939 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers 
(shoes), Kitchener, Ont. 1 200 5,400 |Commenced April 25, 1939; for increased 
wages, piece rates; unterminated. 


TRADE— 
Fish handlers and truck 
drivers, Winnipeg, Man. 1 9 108 }Commenced April 20, 1939; for recognition of 
union, increased wages and reduced hours; 
terminated May 13; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1939 
MinInc— 


Coal miners, Florence, 
Ss 


—~ 


5 130 {Commenced May 1; against change in work- 
ing conditions alleged to lower earnings; 
terminated May 30; negotiations; compro- 
mise. 

Coal miners, Springhill, 
Hy Wis Herp ieee ok ater + hak 1 1,400 2,600 |Commenced May 8; against discharge of 
worker following jail term; terminated 
May 10; return of workers pending investi- 
gation; miners reinstated later; in favour 
of workers. 
Coal miners, New Water- 
TOTO ON Oe uae See ee 1 1,150 2,000 |Commenced May 16; against discharge of 
worker following jail term; terminated 
May 17; return of workers pending negoti- 
MANUFACTURING— ations; indefinite. 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers 


(tires), Kitchener, Ont. 1 300 6,000 |Commenced May 9; in sympathy with strike 
of shoemakers in same plant commenced 
April 25 and for union agreement with in- 
creased wages; unterminated. 

Rubber factory workers, 

Woronto, Ontario. oe 1 100 200 |Commenced May 30; for union recognition 
and agreement with increased wages; un- 
terminated. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cap factory workers, 

Montreal, PO. olka 1 D 120 |Alleged lockout of union members, com- 

menced May 3; unterminated. 
Clothing factory workers 

(overalls, etc.), Winni- 

peaverane... . .\sisyine. 1 90 270 |Commenced May 8; failure to agree on wage 
scale or arbitrate under agreement; termi- 
nated May 10; conciliation (provincial); 
compromise. 

Metal Products— 
Iron and steel factory 

workers (bolts, ete.), 

Owen Sound, Ont...... 1 45 125 |Commenced May 25; for employment of 
workers previously laid off; terminated 
May 27; conciliation (provincial); in favour 
of employer. 

CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings, etc.— 
Painters, Toronto, Ont... 40 120 250 Commenced May 1; for renewal of closed 


shop union agreement; terminated May 4; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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Cap Factory Workers, Monrrear, P.Q— 
Five employees in one establishment were 
reported to have been dismissed on May 3, 
it being alleged the employer discriminated 
against members of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ International Union. 
The establishment being under a collective 
labour agreement as to wages and working 
conditions, extended under the Quebec Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Act, 1938, to all work 
throughout the province on men’s, boys’ and 
children’s hats, caps, etc., the dispute was 
referred to a provincial conciliation officer. 
At the end of the month a settlement had 
not been reported. 


CiorHing Factory Workers’ (OVERALLS, 
Guoves, Erc.), Winnipec, Man.—Employees 
in one establishment making shirts, overalls, 
mitts and gloves ceased work on May 8 as a 
result of failure to agree on the piece rates of 
wages in accordance with the clause as to 
wages in an agreement of May 1, 1939, with 
the United Garment Workers of America, 
or to arbitrate, without any cessation of work, 
as provided in the agreement. As a result of 
conciliation by the provincial Department of 
Labour work was resumed on May 11. A 
settlement signed by representatives of both 
parties provided that the schedule of piece 
work rates should be made by experts repre- 
senting the union and the employer in accord- 
ance with the agreement, the scale to be 
retroactive to May 1; also that in future any 
dispute would ibe dealt with as provided in the 
agreement and should a deadlock occur refer- 


ence would be made to the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Bott, WirE AND Screw Factory WorkKERS, 
Owen Sounp, Ont—Emplovees in one estab- 
lishment ceased work on May 26 demanding 
that as business had improved, employment 
be given to certain workers laid off some 
time ago. As a result of conciliation by an 
official of the Ontario Department of Labour 
it was reported that misunderstanding as to 
certain clauses in an agreement following a 
strike in August, 1938, was cleared up and 
work was resumed on May 29 on the advice 
of a union official, the demand of the strikers 
not being conceded. 


PAINTERS, PAPERHANGERS, AND DECORATORS, 
Toronto, ONt.—A number of painters, paper- 
hangers, decorators, etc., members of one of 
the locals of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 
ceased work on May 1 to secure the renewal 
of a closed shop union agreement which had 
expired at the end of March, with the Toronto 
Hebrew Master Painters’ Association and 
certain independent masicr painters. The 
wages and hours had been established under 
an agreement under the Ontario Industrial 
Standards Act. It was stated that about forty 
employers were involved. As a result of 
negotiations, work was resumed by some of 
the workers on May 2 and by the remainder 
on May 4, a closed shop agreement having 
been signed to be in force until March 31, 
1940. The agreement is outlined elsewhere in 
this issue. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries is given in 
the Lasour Gazette from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the March, 
1939, issue in the review of Strikes and Lock- 
outs in Canada and Other Countries, 1938. 
The latter included a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such figures are available. Many countries 
publish these statistics only once each year, 
the figures being issued in some cases after 
an interval of as much as two years, and for 
such countries the figures are not for rela- 
tively recent dates. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this monthly article: are 
taken as far as possible from the government 
publications of the various countries con- 
cerned. Information as to particular disputes 
is taken for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details in regard to the 
more important ones. These details which 
are published after investigation do not always 
agree with the information given earlier in 
the press. 

The number of strikes which began during 
April was 61 and 19 were unterminated at 
the end of the previous month, making a total 
of 80 in progress during the month, involving 
26,200 workers, with a resultant time loss of 
143,000 man working days. 

Of the 61 disputes which began during April, 
seven arose out of demands for increases in 
wages, four were against proposed reductions 
in wages and 16 were over other wage ques- 
tions; 15 were over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
seven arose out of disputes concerning work- 
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ing conditions and 10 were over questions of 
trade union principle. Two disputes were due 
to sympathetic action. 

Final settlements reached during April num- 
ber 58. Of these, 19 were settled in favour of 
the workers, 21 were settled in favour of the 
employers and 18 resulted in compromises. 
In the case of five other disputes work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

The dispute which involved the largest 
number of workers during April was one which 
began on March 16. On that date about 100 
storemen employed by a London firm engaged 
in electrical engineering and cable making, 
ceased work following the dismissal of an 
employee. By the end of March a further 
1,100 workers were rendered idle and soon 
after the beginning of April the dismissa! of a 
shop steward lead to an extension of the dis- 
pute, 3,500 workers being directly involved, 
and 1,500 indirectly affected. It was alleged 
that the employer refused to discuss the mat- 
ters under dispute with workers’ representa- 
tives. On April 22 work was resumed on con- 
ditions existing prior to the stoppage. 

A claim on the part of a section of strippers 
at a colliery at Shotts, Lanarkshire, for in- 
creased tonnage rates led 180 of these to 
strike on April 7. They were joined the same 
day by 2,035 other workers who ceased work 
in sympathy with them. Work was resumed 
on April 10 when an amicable settlement was 
effected. 

On April 4, 504 fitters, tool room workers 
and others employed by a firm which manu- 
factures aero engines at Crewe in Cheshire, 
ceased work in protest against the employment 
of women on a certain type of work. The 
strikers were unsuccessful and work was re- 
sumed on April 18 under conditions which had 
prevailed prior to the strike. 


A strike of 439 toolmakers, setters, elec- 
tricians, etc., employed by a firm at Ilford, 
Essex, occurred on April 4. The workers were 
protesting the dismissal of an employee. Work 
was resumed on April 6 when the dismissed 
worker was reinstated in another department. 


On April 27, a demand for additional allow- 
ances when engaged on certain types of work, 
led to a strike of 450 shipwrights employed 
by a Birkenhead firm. Work was resumed on 
May 1, pending negotiations. 

On May 11, an amicable settlement was 
reached, in a dispute which had involved two 
carpet manufacturing firms at Kidderminster, 
Worcestershire, since February 6. The strike 
was a protest against a proposed reduction in 
certain piece work rates for weaving. ‘The 
number of strikers was 130, but 388 other 
workers were indirectly involved. 


Belgium 


The monthly labour review of Belgium 
reports six strikes as having begun during 
March, which together with two unterminated 
at the end of February, made a total of 
elght in progress, involving 3,226 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 7,646 man- 
working days. With the exception of one 
strike which arose out of a demand for the 
re-employment of a worker, all these disputes 
were over wage questions. Seven strikes 
were terminated during the month; four were 
settled in favour of the employers and three 
resulted in compromises. 


Eire 


The Department of Industry and Commerce 
of Eire has recently published statistics dealing 
with industrial disputes during 1988. The re- 
port also gives certain figures for the previous 
three years. 

The number of disputes which began during 
1938 was 137 and 2 were unterminated at the 
end of 1937; these involved 13,736 workers, 
with a resultant time loss of 208,784 man 
working days. ‘There were 145 strikes which 
began during 1937 and the number of workers 
involved in all disputes in progress was 
26,734 with a resultant time loss of 1,754,949 
man working days. The larger figures of 
workers involved and time lost in 1937 were 
largely due to a dispute in the building 
trades. 

Of the strikes which began in 1938, 69 arose 
out of wage questions, 34 were over questions 
respecting the engagement or dismissal of 
workers, 6 arose out of questions of working 
hours and 11 were over other questions, re- 
specting conditions of employment; trade union 
questions or refusal to conclude a union agree- 
ment gave rise to 14 strikes, one was due to 
sympathetic action and two were due to other 
causes. Of all the disputes which occurred in 
the years 1935 to 1938, 43 per cent were con- 
cerned with wages and these accounted for 
90 per cent of the time loss in these years. 

During 1938 there were 134 disputes term- 
inated. Of these 50 were settled in favour 
of the workers, 25 were settled in favour of 
the employers, 40 resulted in compromises and 
the results of 19 were indefinite. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in March, 
1939, which as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered information 
from newspaper and other sources and are 
subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received” show 220 strikes as beginning 
during the month, which with 125 unter- 
minated at the end of February, made a 
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total of 345 in progress during the month. 
The number of workers involved in these 
disputes was 60,000 with a resultant time loss 
of 700,000 man working days. The com- 
parable figures for the previous month, which 
have been partially revised but are not final, 
show that there were 315 strikes in progress, 
involving about 75,000 workers with a re- 
sultant time loss of 500,000 man working 
days. 

On May 13 the United Mine Workers of 
America who had been negotiating with 
operators of bituminous coal mines in the 
Appalachian field for several weeks reached 
an agreement with the majority of the oper- 
ators. As a result most of the miners who 
had gone on strike at various dates since 
April 3 (Lasour GazetTts, April, 1939, pages 
382-383 and May, 1939, page 468) resumed 
work. The union had insisted that they be 
granted a closed shop or that the clause in 
the former agreement imposing a penalty 
against unauthorized strikes be removed. 
Under the new agreement they were granted 
a “union shop” under which all new em- 
ployees would join the union. The negotia- 
tions were carried out by the Appalachian 
“conference” made up of 150 representatives 
of the union and 150 representatives of 21 
bituminous coal associations. When an agree- 
ment was reached six of the owners’ asso- 
ciations withdrew, refusing to accept its terms, 
but the operators making up the other 15 
associations are said to employ more than 
300,000 of the miners employed in the Ap- 
palachian field and most of the strikers, who 
were reported to number 420,000 at one time, 
were able to return to work on or about 
May 15. 


Early in May it was reported that miners 
in the Pennsylvania anthracite field would 
strike if a new agreement was not reached 
by May 8 (Lasour Gazertn, May, 1938, page 
468), but the parties to this dispute agreed 
to continue without a cessation of work 
and on May 27 it was announced that a new 
agreement granting the United Mine Workers 
of America a “union shop” had been accepted 
by miners and operators. 

The strike of seamen, members of the 
National Maritime Union, an affiliate of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, employed 
on oil tankers on the Atlantic Coast, who 
ceased work about April 18, demanding the 
insertion of a preferential hiring clause in a 
new agreement (Lasour Gazetre, May, 1939, 
page 468) continued throughout May. 

On or about May 26, following several weeks 
negotiations over demands for increased wages 
and changed working conditions, members of 
the Seafarers’ International Union, an affiliate 
of the American Federation of Labour, em- 
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ployed by the Eastern Steamship Lines, ceased 
work. This company, which has its head- 
quarters at Boston, operates 14 freight and 
passenger ships on the Atlantic coast between 
Virginia and Nova Scotia. The strikers, deck- 
hands, engine room helpers and stewards, were 
said to number between 1,000 and 1,100, but 
by June 1, longshoremen reported to number 
between 1,000 and 3,000 were indirectly af- 
fected. Negotiations were being continued. 


On May 22, employees of an automobile 
body manufacturing plant at Detroit ceased 
work, after negotiations for a new agreement 
had broken down. The strikers, members of 
the United Automobile Workers of America, 
demanded that a list of grievances be settled 
before a new agreement could be reached. 
The strikers numbered 15,000 but about 70,000 
workers in automobile plants which obtain 
bodies from the plant at which the dispute 
occurred were forced to cease work on account 
of lack of materials. A representative of the 
United States Department of Labour was sent 
to attempt to arrange a settlement. On 
June 6, it was announced that a settlement 
had been reached and it was expected that 
work would be resumed on June 8. No report 
as to the terms of this agreement has been 
noted. 


Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Scotia 


According to the ninth annual report of the 
director administering the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act of the province of Nove Scotia, there were 
263 applications for allowances during the 
fiscal year ending November 30, 1938. Of 
these, 199 were certified by the Commission 
and approved by the director, the maximum 
allowance of $60 being paid in 7 cases. ‘There 
were 642 dependent children who benefited 
under the payment of mothers’ allowances 
during the year. The total reported monthly 
earnings of children over i6 years amounted 
to $1,818.22, while their monthly contributions 
to families totalled $690.99. 


The total amount paid in mothers’ allow- 
ances in Nova Scotia for the year reviewed by 
the report was $412,744.94 and the cost of 
administration was $12,300.05. This sum was 
paid to a total of 1,295 families including 3,713 
children. 


—_—_—__—__— 


During the month of May there were 4,625 
accidents reported to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, as compared with 3,443 
during April, and 4,602 during May a year 
ago. The benefits awarded amounted to 
$518,878.39, of which $429,703.67 was for 
compensation and $89,174.72 for medical aid. 
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JURISDICTION OF DOMINION AND PROVINCES IN RELATION TO 
DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


ie accordance with the provisions of the 

Treaty of Versailles, the Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour, tabled in 
the House of Commons on May 81, the texts 
of the Draft Conventions (19) and Recom- 
mendations (12) adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its 19th to 24th sessions. 
At the same time the Minister tabled the text 
of an Order in Council approved March 7 
dealing with the competence of Parliament 
and of the Provincial Legislatures as to the 
subject matter involved in these Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations. 

The statement of the Minister of Labour 
in the House of Commons as reported in 
Hansard, was as follows: 

Hon. Norman McL. Rogers (Minister of 
Labour): Mr. Speaker, in accordance with 
the provisions of article 405 of the treaty of 
Versailles and the corresponding provisions of 
the other treaties of peace, I desire to lay on 
the table of the house, and thereby to bring to 
the attention of parliament with a view to any 
action which may be desired, the authentic 
texts of the draft conventions and recom- 
mendations which were adopted by the inter- 
national labour conference, League of Nations, 
Geneva, at its nineteenth to twenty-fourth 
sessions inclusive, comprising in all nineteen 
draft conventions and twelve recommendations. 

With these texts, I desire also to lay on the 
table of the house the text of an order in 
council which was approved on March 7, 
1939, dealing with the competence of parlia- 
ment and of the provincial legislatures as to 
the subject matters involved in these draft 
conventions and recommendations. 

The decision of the judicial committee of 
the privy council in the radio reference, 1932 
Appeal Cases, 304, had given rise to the view 
that the parliament of Canada possessed general 
legislative authority to give effect to interna- 
tional engagements, including those arising 
from the ratification of labour conventions en- 
tered into by the government of Canada. In 
reliance upon this view, three acts of the 
parliament of Canada were enacted in the 
session of 1935 to give effect to conventions of 
the international labour conference previously 
ratified by Canada, in respect of hours of 
work, weekly rest and minimum wages. The 
validity of this legislation was the subject of a 
reference which came before the _ judicial 
committee of the privy council in the labour 
conventions case, 1937, Appeal Cases, 327. 
The board held the legislation to be invalid 
on the ground that parliament had no such 


general legislative authority in relation to 
international obligations as was claimed, and 
that the subject matters of the legislation fell 
within the exclusive legislative competence of 
the provinces. 

The report of the Minister of Justice (Mr. 
Lapointe) on which the order in council of 
March 7, 1939, to which I have referred, is 
based, indicates that the individual draft con- 
ventions and recommendations adopted during 
the period 1935-1988 involve, with certain 
exceptions, subject matters in respect of which 
legislative jurisdiction is primarily vested in 
the provinces. In conformity with the deci- 
sion of the judicial committee of the privy 
council, the procedure which was followed 
prior to 1985 has now been reverted to in 
respect of all of the draft conventions and 
recommendations adopted between 1935 and 
1938 which were found to fall in point of sub- 
ject matter primarily within the provincial 
sphere of authority, and authenticated copies 
of the said draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions, together with copies of the order in 
council of March 7, 1939, have been trans- 
mitted through the Department of the Secre- 
tary of State to the lieutenant governors of 
the respective provinces for the consideration 
of their respective governments, with a view 
to the enactment of legislation, or such other 
action, upon the parts of the subject matter 
of the several draft conventions and recom- 
mendations within the provincial sphere of 
jurisdiction, as each government may be 
advised to take. 


Consideration has been given also by the 
government of Canada to certain aspects of 
the foregoing draft conventions and recom- 
mendations subject to the legislative auth- 
ority of parliament, and in so far as these 
may be approved, legislative or executive 
measures will be taken to give effect thereto. 


As regards the draft conventions and recom- 
mendations affecting seamen which have been 
successively adopted by the _ international 
labour conference, since the inception of this 
body, all of which involve subject matters 
within federal jurisdiction, six draft conven- 
tions in all have been ratified already by this 
country, concerning: (1) minimum age for 
the admission of children to employment at 
sea; (2) unemployment indemnity in case 
of loss or foundering of the ship; (3) mini- 
mum age for admission of young persons to 
employment as trimmers or stokers; (4) com- 
pulsory medical examination of children or 
young persons employed at sea; (5) seamen’s 
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articles of agreement; and (6) the marking 
of the weight on heavy packages transported 
by vessels. 

Five draft conventions, Nos. 53 to 657 
inclusive, and one recommendation, No. 49, 
which were adopted at the twenty-first session 
of the international labour conference in 
1936, and one draft convention, No. 58, which 
was adopted at the twenty-second session in 
the same year, deal with matters affecting 
seamen which are competent to parliament. 
The provisions of these draft conventions 
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and recommendations are being given exam- 
ination in the marine section of the Depart- 
ment of Transport, and parliament will be 
advised in due course as to any measures 
which may be taken looking to the acceptance 
by Canada of the proposals which are respec- 
tively involved. Attention is being given 
also by the government to draft convention 
No. 63, and recommendation No. 50, con- 
cerning statistical matters which are within 
federal jurisdiction. 


Report of Minister of Justice 


The report of the Minister of Justice, Rt. 
Hon. Ernest Lapointe, approved by the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council (P.C. 507), on the 
subject matter of the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations, together with the respec- 
tive spheres of jurisdiction of the Dominion 
and Provinces in regard to each Convention 
and Recommendation, is as follows: 


Ottawa, February 11, 1939. 
To His Excellency, 
The Governor General in Council: 


The undersigned has had under consideration, 
upon reference from the Department. of Labour, 
the authentic texts of the Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at its Nineteenth 
Session (4-25 June, 1935), its Twentieth Session 
(4-24 June, 1936); its Twenty-first Session 
(6-24 October, 1936) its Twenty-second Session 
(22-24 October, 1936), its Twenty-third Session 
(3-23 June, 1937), and its Twenty-fourth Session 
(2-22 June, 1938), with a view to determining 
whether, and to what extent, the subject matter 
of these several Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations respectively lies within the 
competence of the Domnion Parliament or of 
the several Provincial Legislatures, in order that 
the said Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions may be brought. by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment (in discharge of its obligation under 
Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace with Ger- 
many, and the corresponding article of the 
other Treaties of Peace) before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the 
matter in each case lies for the enactment of 
legislatiom or other action. 

For the purpose of elucidating the present 
constitutional position in regard to the question 
of the legislative competence of the Dominion 
and of the Provinces respectively, to give effect 
to the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the International Labour Conference, 
certain preliminary references are necessary. 

The undersigned desires to refer to the Orders 
of Your Excellency in Council dated July 12, 
1935 (P.C. 1564 and P.C. 1565) approving the 
reports of the then Minister of Justice upon 
the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the International Labour Conference 
at its Seventeenth Session (8-30 June, 1933) 
and Eighteenth Session (4-23 June, 1934). 

In the reports so approved, the then Minister 
of Justice expressed his opinion upon the con- 
stitutional question referred to above, in re- 
lation to the particular Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations then under’ consideration, 
from two alternative points of view. The first 
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of these points of view was based upon the 
judgment rendered by the Supreme Court of 
Canada in the Reference re Legislative Jurisdic- 
tion over Hours of Labour (1925) S.C.R. 505, 
512, where the Court decided that the obligation 
of Canada as a member of the International 
Labour Conference, is, in virtue of the terms 
of Article 405 of the Labour Part (Part 
XIII) of the Treaty of Versailles and_of the 
corresponding provisions of the other Treaties 
of Peace, “simply in the nature of an under- 
taking to bring the Recommendations or Draft. 
Conventions before the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies for 
the enactment of legislation or other action.” 
That is to say, the competent authority or 
authorities, im respect of Canada, are the 
Dominion Parliament or the Provincial Legis- 
latures, according as the subject matter of the 
particular Draft Convention or Recommendation 
under consideration falls in whole or in part 
within the normal legislative sphere of the one 
or the other of such legislative authorities. The 
second of the two alternative points of view so 
enunciated proceeded upon an interpretation of 
the judgments of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the Aeronautics Reference 
(1932) A.C. 54, and in particular in the Radio 
Reference (1932) A.C. 304 and involved the 
proposition that if His Majesty’s Government 
in Canada should ratify any of the said Draft 
Conventions, the Parliament and Government 
of Canada had plenary power, legislative and 
executive, to perform the obligations of Canada 
or of any province thereof under any Con- 
vention so ratified on behalf of Canada. 


Subsequently the reference to the Supreme 
Court of Canada concerning the Weekly Rest 
in Industrial Undertakings Act, 1935, the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1935, and the Limitations 
of Hours of Work Act, 1935, reported in 1936 
S.C.R. 461, and on appeal (sub. nom. The 
Attorney General for Canada v. The Attorney 
General for Ontario) in 1937 A.C. 326, raised 
the question whether the Government of Canada 
was competent effectively to ratify the three 
Labour Conventions upon which these Acts were 
respectively based. The Judicial Committee 
(opinion by Lord Atkin) held that the said 
Acts were ultra vires of the Parliament of 
Canada in that the legislation was legislation in 
relation to “property and civil rights in the 
province.” Lord Atkin prefaced his judgment 
with the statement that,— 


“It was admitted at the bar that each statute 
affects property and civil rights within 
each Province; and that it was for the 
Dominion to establish that nevertheless the: 
statute was validly enacted under the legis- 
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lative powers given to the Dominion Parlay 
ment by the British North America Act, 
1867.” 


and later on again observed,— 


“Now it had to be admitted that normally this 
legislation came within the classes of sub- 
jects by sec. 92 assigned exclusively to the 
Legislatures of the Provinces, namely— 
property and civil rights in the Province. 
This was in fact expressly decided in re- 
spect of the same conventions by the 
Supreme Court in 1925.” 


In brief, the decision proceeded upon the view 
that the legislation could not be justified: 


(1) Under sec. 132 of the British North 
America Act as being legislation “necessary or 
proper for performing the obligations of 
Canada or any Province thereof as part of the 
British Empire towards foreign countries 
arising under treaties betwee n the Empire and 
such foreign countries” 


First, because the Ts Pe under the 
ratified Conventions were not obligations of 
Canada “as part of the British Empire,” but 
of Canada by virtue of her new status as an 
international juristic person and did not arise 
under a treaty between the British Empire 
and foreign countries; and, 


Secondly, because the obligation to perform 
the Conventions did not arise under the Treaty 
of Versailles, nor at all until the Canadian 
Executive, left with an unfettered discretion, 
of their own volition acceded to the Conventions, 
a novus actus not determined by the treaty. 


(2) Under the general residuary power given 
by sec. 91 to the Dominion Parliament to make 
laws for peace, order and good government 
of Canada in relation to all matters not coming 
within the classes of subjects assigned ex- 
clusively to the Legislatures of the Provinces: 


First, because that power did not give the 
Dominion Parliament exclusive authority to 
legislate for performing the obligations of 
Canada arising out of international engage- 
ments not in terms within sec. 132 nor within 
any of the enumerated classes of subjects in 
sec. 91; 


Secondly, because the legislation was not con- 
cerned with matters of such general importance 
as to have attained “such dimensions as to 
affect the body politic’, and to have “ceased 
to be merely local or provincial’, and to have 
“become a matter of national concern.” 

The second of these grounds of decision nega- 
tived the interpretation upon which one of the 
alternative points of view enunciated by the 
Minister of Justice in his reports to Your Ex- 
cellency in June, 1935, as well as the judgment 
of the Chief Justice of Canada and two other 
members of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
the reference above cited, was founded. 

The effect of this decision is to establish that 
Canada’s obligation under the treaties of peace 
in relation to the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference is to bring such Conventions 
and Recommendations before the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the mat- 
ter in each case lies for the enactment of legis- 
lation or other action. 

This decision has a further effect in that’ it 
establishes that Canada is one of the federal 
states to which paragraph 9 of Article 405 of 
the Treaty of Peace applies. That paragraph 
reads as follows: 


“In the case of a federal State, the power of 
which to enter into conventions on labour 
matters is subject to limitations, it shall 
be in the discretion of that Government to 
treat a draft convention to which such 


limitations apply as a recommendation 
only, and the provisions of this Article 
with respect to recommendations shall 


apply in such case.” 


The result is, therefore, that when a Draft 
Convention proposes legislation within the legis- 
lative competence of the provincial legislatures 
it shall be within the discretion of the Govern- 
ment of Canada to treat such Draft Convention 
as a Recommendation in complying with the 
provisions of said Article 405. 

The undersigned accordingly submits, first, 
a summary of the proposals contained in the 
said Draft Conventions and Recommendations, 
and secondly, his opinion concerning the legis- 
BA authority to which they should be sub- 
mitted. 


DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE AT ITS 19TH SESSION, 1935 


1. Draft Convention (No. 45) concerning the 
employment of women on underground work in 
mines of all kinds. This Convention proposes 
legislation providing that women shall not be 
employed on underground work in any mine. 
It does not propose, however, that such legis- 
lation should extend to non-manual occupations. 

2. Draft Convention (No. 16) limiting hours of 
work in coal mines. This Convention proposes 
legislation to give coal miners a maximum 
day’s work of 7 hours and 45 minutes, and 
holidays on Sundays and legal holidays. 

3. Draft Convention (No. 47) concerning the 
reduction of hours of work to 40 a week. This 
Convention declares the approval of the ratify- 
ing members to the principle of a 40-hour week, 
applied in such a manner that the standard 
of living is not reduced in consequence, and 
the taking or facilitating of such measures as 
may be judged appropriate to secure this end; 
and obligates them to apply this principle to 


classes of employment in accordance with de- 
tailed provisions to be prescribed by such sep- 
arate Conventions as are ratified by those 
members. 

4. Draft Convention (No. 48) concerning the 
establishment of an international scheme for 
the maintenance of rights under invalidity, old 
age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. This 
Convention establishes a scheme among ratify- 
ing members for the maintenance of rights in 
course of acquisition with and of rights ac- 
quired with compulsory invalidity, old age and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance institutions, 
The scheme is worked out in detail to give 
reciprocal recognition by compulsory insurance 
organizations in one member country of rights 
acquired or in the course of acquisition in 


another. 

5. Recommendation (No. 45) concerning «un- 
employment among young persons. This 
Recommendation is that members shall insti- 
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tute the following and report on their appli- 
cation to the international labour office:— 


(a) A minimum age for leaving school and 
entering employment of 15 years. 

(b) Compulsory attendance at school of 
juveniles (persons under 18) over the 
school-leaving age who have no employ- 
ment. 

(c) Compulsory education in those places 
where it does not already exist. 

(d) Maintenance allowances where necessary 
for the additional periods of education 
recommended by Nos. (a) and (6). 

(e) Compulsory attendance at continuation 
courses after leaving school until the 
age of 18. It is recommended that if 
it is not practical to apply this recom- 
mendation to all persons after leaving 
school, it should at least be applied to 
unemployed persons. 
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(f) Vocational training centres for unem- 
ployed persons between the ages of 18 
and. 25. 

(g) Facilities for obtaining practical experi- 
ence and scholarships. 

(h) Recreational centres, 
centres, etc. 

(4) Social ‘services and hostels. 

(j) Special public works for unemployed 
young persons. 

(k) Placing services for juveniles. 

(1) eile employment statistics for juven- 
iles. 


6. Draft Convention (No. 49) concerning the 
reduction of hours of work in glass bottle works. 
This Convention applies Draft Convention 
No. 47 to glass bottle works. It provides a 
maximum week of 42 hours and provides for 
exceptions with adequate safeguards and com- 
pensations to meet practical objections, and 
for the necessary provisions for enforcement. 


physical training 


DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE - 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE AT ITS 20TH SESSION, 1936 


7. Draft Convention (No. 50) concerning the 
regulation of certain special systems of re- 
cruiting workers. This Convention provides 
that ratifying members shall regulate the re- 
cruiting of indigenous workers in the manner 
set out therein, in each of its territories in 
which such recruiting exists or may hereafter 
exist. 

8. Recommendation (No. 46) concerning the 
progressive elimination of recruiting. This 
Recommendation is that members should take 
steps to eliminate the recruiting referred to 
in Draft Convention No. 50 by improving the 
conditions of labour, developing the means of 
transport, promoting settlement of workers in 
areas of employment, facilitating voluntary 
movement of labour, and the education and 
development of indigenous people and_ the 
improvement of their standard of living. 


9. Draft Convention (No. 51) concerning the 
reduction of hours of work on public works. 


This Convention proposes that the ratifying 
members shall provide for a maximum average 
working week of 40 hours per week, on all 
building or civil engineering work financed or 
subsidized by central governments. 


10. Draft Convention (No. 52) concerning 
annual holidays with pay. This Convention 
proposes that members shall provide, by legis- 
lation, that persons in a large variety of em- 
ployments set out therein shall be entitled after 
one year of continuous service to an annual 
holiday with pay of at least 6 working days, 
with special provisions for persons under 16, 
and longer service. 


1l. Recommendation (No. 47) concerning 
annual holidays with pay. Whereas Draft 
Convention No 52 sets up a minimum standard 
for a system of annual holidays with pay, this 
Recommendation deals in greater detail with 
a method of applying such system. 


DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE AT ITS 21ST SESSION, 1936 


12. Recommendation (No. 48) concerning the 
promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports. This 
Recommendation sets out certain principles and 
methods which should be taken into consider- 
ation for the promotion of the welfare of both 
national and foreign seamen in port. This 
Recommendation includes the control of the sale 
of intoxicants, prohibition of employment of 
young persons in public houses, prohibition of 
the sale and use of narcotics, prohibition of the 
entry of undesirable persons into dock yards, 
safety measures, general health measures, 
arrangements for the material and _ general 
assistance of seamen in port, arrangements for 
savings and remittance of wages, and informa- 
tion bureaus for seamen. 

13. Draft Convention (No. 53) concerning the 
minimum requirements of professional capacity 
for masters and officers on board merchant ships. 
This Convention provides for the requirement 
of certificates for ships’ officers, but does not 
apply to ships of war or government vessels. 

14. Draft Convention (No. 54) concerning 
annual holidays with pay for seamen. This 
Convention provides that with certain ex- 
ceptions every officer shall have an annual 
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holiday of not less than 12 days, and every 
other member of a crew shall have an annual 
holiday of not less than 9 days. 


15. Draft Convention (No. 55) concerning the 
liability of the ship owner in case of sickness, 
injury or death of seamen. This Convention 
provides that ship owners should be liable to 
defray the expenses of medical care and main- 
tenance for sickness or injury to anybody em- 
ployed on their ships during the terms of their 
articles of service, for payment of their wages 
during the duration of any resulting incapacity, 
for expenses of repatriation where necessary, 
and for funeral expenses if death results. It 
further provides that national legislation passed 
under its provisions should be co-ordinated with 
any compulsory seamen sickness insurance, com- 
pulsory accident insurance or workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents. 


16. Draft Convention (No. 56) concerning sick- 
ness insurance for seamen. This Convention 
provides that every person employed as master 
or member of the crew, or otherwise in the 
service of a ship on board any vessel other than 
a ship of war, registered in the ratifying mem- 
ber’s territory and engaged in maritime navi- 
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gation or sea-fishing, shall be insured under 
a compulsory sickness insurance scheme. 


17. Draft Convention (No. 57) concerning 
hours of work on board ship and manning. This 
Convention proposes legislation by which hours 
of work for members of the crew, other than 
officers, on vessels over 700 tons which make 
international voyages, should be limited to 8 a 
day. It also proposes exceptions where re- 
quired by practical considerations. It further 
proposes legislation regulating the number of 


DRAFT CONVENTION 


men who must be employed on_ all vessels 
over 700 tons making international voyages. 


18. Recommendation (No. 49) concerning 
hours of work on board ship and manning. 
Whereas Draft Convention No. 57 does not 
apply to coasting trade and vessels below 700 
tons, this Recommendation is that each member 
should investigate conditions in such classes 
of vessels in the light of the rules contained in 
such Convention, and take all necessary measures 
to prevent overwork and insufficient manning 
on such vessels. 


AND RECOMMENDATION ADOPTED BY THE INTERNA- 


TIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE AT ITS 22ND SESSION, 1936 


19. Draft Convention (No. 58) fiwing the 
minimum age for the admission of children to 
employment at sea. With certain minor ex- 


ceptions this Convention proposes legislation 
that children under the age of 15 should not be 
employed or work on vessels. 


DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE AT ITS 23RD SESSION, 1937 


20. Recommendation (No. 50) concerning inter- 
national co-operation in respect of public works. 
This Recommendation is that each member should 
communicate annually to the international labour 
office statistical and other information concern- 
ing public works undertaken or planned on its 
territory, and that each member should co- 
operate in the work of any international com- 
mittee which may be set up by the interna- 
tional labour office to study such information, 
and should carefully consider what action it 
should take on the basis of resulting reports. 


21. Recommendation (No. 51) concerning the 
national planning of public works. This is a 
Recommendation that public works should be so 
timed and financed as to reduce industrial 
fluctuation so far as possible, and be planned 
to consider special classes of workers. 


22. Draft Convention (No. 59) fixing the 
minimum age for admission of children to indus- 
trial employment. This Draft Convention pro- 
poses legislation that no children under the age 
of 15 should be employed or work on any 
public or private industrial undertaking, except 
where the only employees are members of the 
employer’s family and the undertakng is not 
dangerous to life, health or morals. 


23. Draft Convention (No. 60) concerning the 
age for admission of children to non-industrial 
employment. This Draft Convention proposes 
legislation similarly eliminating the employ- 
ment of children under 15 in non-industrial 
employment, but proposes certain exceptions 
thereto in the case, for example, of light work 
after school. 


24. Recommendation (No. 52) concerning the 
minimum age for admission of children to 
industrial employment in family undertakings. 
This is a Recommendation that the exception 
made in Draft Convention No. 59 with regard 
to family enterprises be removed from the 
proposed legislation if possible. 


25. Draft Convention (No. 61) concerning the 
reduction of hours of work in the textile indus- 
try. This Draft Convention applies the 40 
hour week Convention to the textile industry. 


26. Draft Convention (No. 62) concerning 
safety provisions in the building industry. This 
Draft Convention proposes legislation to enact 
safety provisions with reference to scaffolding 
and hoisting machinery used in the erection, 
repair or demolition of buildings. In addition, 
it provides for regulations requiring personal 
safety equipment, first-aid equipment, and pre- 
cautions against drowning accidents, for per- 
sons employed on such work. 


27. Recommendation (No. 53) concerning 
safety provisions in the building industry. This 
recommends a model set of safety precautions 
that may be used in implementing Draft Con- 
vention No. 62. 


28. Recommendation (No. 54) concerning in- 
spection in the building industry. Recommends 
an effective system of inspection to implement 
the provisions of Draft Convention No. 62 and 
Recommendation No. 54. 


29. Recommendation (No. 55) concerning co- 
operation in accident prevention in the build- 
ing industry. This is a Recommendation that 
there should be set up in the building industry 
organizations of all concerned in effecting a 
reduction in the number and severity of acci- 
dents with particular regard to accident risks 
for which there are no statutory requirements. 
Such organizations are to include representa- 
tives of the employer and the persons employed. 


30. Recommendation (No. 56) concerning 
vocational education for the building industry. 
This Recommendation is supplementary to a 
Recommendation adopted at the 12th Session in 
1929 concerning the prevention of industrial 
accidents, one part of which dealt with 
vocational education. The present Recommenda- 
tion is that technical and vocational school 
curricula relating to the building industry 
should include theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion concerning—(a) material used in scaffolds, 
and the principles of erecting and maintaining 
scaffolds; (b) the construction and maintenance 
of hoisting appliances; (c) the organization 
and supervision of safety measures; and (d) 
safety regulations for building work. 
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DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE AT ITS 24TH SESSION, 1938 


81. Draft Convention (No. 63) concerning 
statistics of wages and hours of work in the 
principal mining and manufacturing industries, 
including building and construction, and in 
agriculture. This Convention provides for the 
compilation of statistics regarding wages and 


hours of work in the mining and manufacturing 
industries, and in agriculture. It also provides 
for the publication of the data so compiled and 
communicating it to the international labour 
office. 


The Legislative Authority to Whom the Above Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations Should be Submitted 


The undersigned is of opinion, on consider- 
ation, that the proposals of Draft Convention 
No. 45, Draft Convention No. 46, Draft Con- 
vention No. 49 and Draft Convention No. 61, 
being concerned with working conditions in 
particular undertakings, involve legislation which 
is competent to Parliament in so far as the 
Northwest and Yukon Territories are concerned, 
but which the provincial legislatures have 
otherwise power to enact and apply. 

The undersigned is further of opinion that 
Draft. Convention No. 47, Draft Convention No. 
52, Recommendation No. 47, Draft Convention 
No. 59, Draft Convention No. 60 and Recom- 
mendation No. 52, being concerned with general 
working conditions, involve legislation which is 
competent to Parliament in so far as Dominion 
employees, works within the legislative jurisdic- 
tion of Canada, and the Northwest and Yukon 
Territories are affected, but which the provincial 
legislatures have otherwise power to enact and 
apply. 


With reference to Draft Convention No. 48, 
it is the undersigned’s opinion that while the 
legislation involved is competent to Parliament 
in so far as the Northwest and Yukon Territories 
are affected, in view of recent decisions the 
provincial legislatures alone have otherwise the 
necessary powers. 


Recommendation No. 45 proposes legislation 
on educational matters and _ social services 
within the provinces, and also legislation on 
statistics. It is the undersigned’s opinion that 
in so far as such proposals appertain to statis- 
tics, and with reference to the other subjects 
in so far as the Northwest and Yukon Terri- 
tories are affected, they involve legislation which 
is competent to Parliament, but otherwise the 
legislation proposed is within the competence 
of the provincial legislatures. 


Draft Convention No. 50 and Recommenda- 
tion No. 46 which concern the recruiting of 
labour propose legislation affecting property 
and civil rights within the provinces, and except 
for the legislative control of Parliament over 
the Northwest and Yukon Territories, it is 
submitted that they are properly competent 
to the provincial legislatures alone. 


Draft Convention No. 51 and Recommenda- 
tion No. 51 having to do with public works, pro- 
pose legislation which, it is submitted, falls 
partly within the legislative jurisdiction of 
Parliament and partly within the legislative 
jurisdiction of the provincial legislatures. 


With reference to Recommendation No. 48 
concerning the promotion of seamen’s welfare 


in port, it is the opinion of the undersigned that 
the proposals involve legislation which is 
competent to Parliament in so far as it has 
reference to navigation and shipping or criminal 
law, but which otherwise the provincial legis- 
latures alone have power to enact and apply. 


Draft Convention No. 53, Draft Convention 
No. 54, Draft Convention No. 55, Draft Con- 
vention No. 56, Draft Convention No. 57, 
Recommendation No. 49, and Draft Convention 
No. 58, all propose legislation affecting naviga- 
tion and shipping, and it is the undersigned’s 
opinion that such legislation is properly 
competent to Parliament. 


The undersigned is of opinion that Draft 
Convention No. 62, Recommendation No. 53, 
Recommendation No. 54, and Recommendation 
No. 55, being concerned with safety provisions 
in the building industry, ‘nvolve matters which 
are primarily within the legislative jurisdiction 
of the provincial legislatures, but which, in so 
far as buildings under the legislative control 
of Parliament and in the Northwest and Yukon 
Territories are concerned, involve legislation 
which is alone competent to Parliament. 


Recommendation No. 56 proposes legislation 
concerning education, and the undersigned is, 
therefore, of opinion that, except with reference 
to its application to the Northwest and Yukon 
Territories, such legislation is properly 
competent to the provincial legislatures because 
of the provisions of section 93 of the British 
North America Act. 


The undersigned is of opinion that Recom- 
mendation No. 50 and Draft. Convention No. 63 
propose legislation which has reference only to 
statistics, and is, therefore, properly competent 
to Parliament alone. 


The undersigned, therefore, recommends that 
a copy hereof, if approved, together with 
authenticated copies of the said Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations, be transmitted 
to the Lieutenant-Governors of the respective 
provinces for the consideration of their re- 
spective governments, with a view to the 
enactment of legislation, or such other action, 
upon the parts of the subject matter of the 
several Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions within the provincial sphere of jurisdiction 
as each government may be advised to take. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Ernest Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN 1939 IN ALBERTA, MANITOBA, ONTARIO, 
QUEBEC AND SASKATCHEWAN 


Alberta 


The Alberta Legislature, which was in 
session from February 9 to April 38, enacted 
new statutes to provide assistance for expect- 
ant mothers who are in poor circumstances 
and to implement the Municipal Improve- 
ments Assistance Act passed by the Dominion 
Parliament. Laws governing coal mines and 
providing for a Bureau of Rehef and Public 
Welfare were revised and amendments made 
in Acts dealing with minimum wages for men, 
hours of labour, industrial standards and un- 
employment relief. 

Mines 


The Mines Act, which will come into force 
on July 1, 1939, repeals the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 1930, which applied only to coal 
mines. The new statute applies to all mines 
in the province including those of salt, strati- 
fied ironstone, shale, clay and fire clay. The 
greater part of the 1930 statute has been re- 
enacted and new provisions added, the most 
important of which are summarized below. 

As formerly, a maximum working day of 
eight hours is fixed for workmen underground, 
the time to be reckoned from bank to bank. 
For the purpose of the sections dealing with 
hours the term “workman” does not include 
a mine official, or a fan man, cager, onsetter, 
stable-man or pumpman. A new clause is 
added, however, which provides that no person 
employed to act as examiner or shot-firer 
shall be classified as an official unless he is 
on a monthly wage basis and no examiner or 
shot-lighter shall be permitted to be below 
eround for more than 60 hours in any one 
week. Where a workman is kept below ground 
for more than eight hours in a day for the 
purpose of rendering assistance in an accident 
or emergency he is to be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half for the additional time. 

A number of changes relate to payment of 
wages. The mine owner must furnish each 
workman with a wage statement and where 
tvere is default in payment, the owner, agent 
or manager must notify the Chief Inspector of 
Mines on the day after the occurrence of such 
default. Sections of the old Act relating to 
the appointment of a checkweigher by the 
employees are re-enacted and provision is 
made for the appointment of one or two 
“check-measurers” at a mine where payment is 
according to the measurement of the mineral. 
A checkweigher may not act as check-measurer 
and where a check-measurer is employed it is 
not permitted to have a checkweigher also. A 
checkweigher or check-measurer must, at the 
time of his appointment, be the holder of a 


miner’s certificate granted under the Act, have 
had three years’ experience as a coal miner, 
and been employed as a miner at the coal 
face, or as a checkweigher or check-measurer 
at a coal mine in the province, and must at 
the time of his appointment have been em- 
ployed in the colliery at which he is to serve 
for at least 12 months. Where an owner, 
agent or manager desires the removal of a 
checkweigher or check-measurer on the ground 
of interfering with the working of the mine 
or of other misconduct he may be removed 
by an order of a Judge of the District Court 
and is consequently disqualified from acting 
as checkweigher or check-measurer at a coal 
mine for three years. If the workmen desire 
the removal of the checkweigher or check- 
measurer a secret ballot is taken in the same 
way as when he is appointed. 

The installation of weigh scales and the 
sale of coal on the basis of the short ton are 
made compulsory and the giving of over- 
weight is prohibited. Mines must be pro- 
vided with sufficient buildings and explosives 
may not be stored in any building which 
contains an office, wash house, bunk house 
or building frequented by any person or 
workmen. The Minister may, at any time, 
appoint a mining engineer or other person of 
scientific or special attainments or practical 
experience to make a special investigation 
upon any mining operations so far as they 
relate to the safety of life and property. 

No person who has not previously been 
employed in a coal mine in the province and 
no person who has been employed as a miner 
outside the province may be employed in a 
coal mine in the province until he has fur- 
nished his employer with a certificate as to 
his physical fitness and ability to work in 
such a mine. 

A new section provides for the examina- 
tion and certification of mine electricians by 
a board or boards of examiners appointed for 
the purpose. When electricity exceeding in 
the aggregate 15 kilowatts is used in or about 
a mine for power or lighting, a competent 
person must be appointed as mine electrician. 
Such person must hold a certificate and is 
to have charge of all electrical machinery 
and apparatus about the mine subject to 
the authority of the manager and, in his 
absence, of the overman. On recommenda- 
tion of the Chief Inspector the Minister may 
grant exemption from the requirement as to 
mine electricians on such conditions as he may 
impose. 
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The sections relating to certificates of com- 
petency and coal miners’ certificates were 
amended. An applicant for a first or second- 
class certificate of competency must be at 
least 25 years of age and have had five years’ 
experience in coal mining of which at least 
one year must have been spent in work at the 
coal face or in such work elsewhere in a 
mine as is, in the opinion of the Board, 
sufficient to give him a practical knowledge 
of coal mining; or he must have had four 
years’ experience in coal mining with one 
year’s practical experience as above, and have 
spent at least one year in a machine shop or an 
engineering shop; or he must hold a diploma 
or degree in scientific and mining training, 
granted after not less than two years’ study 
at an approved educational institution, and 
in addition have had three years’ experience 
in coal mining, two of which must have been 
in Canada and one of which must have been 
at the coal face or elsewhere in a mine suffi- 
cient to give him a practical knowledge of 
coal mining. 

Miners’ certificates are of two classes in- 
stead of one as formerly. Applicants for 
either class must have medical certificates of 
fitness for the work and have sufficient 
knowledge of English to enable them to give 
and understand directions in English. In 
addition an applicant for a Class A certifi- 
cate must be at least 20 years of age, hold a 
Class B certificate, have had 12 months’ ex- 
perience at the working face in a coal mine 
in Alberta, or furnish written evidence that 
he has had charge of a working face in coal 
for at least two years outside Alberta, and 
must satisfy the district board upon exam- 
ination that he is competent to have charge 
of a working face. An applicant for a Class 
B certificate must be at least 18, have been 
employed underground in a coal mine in 
Alberta for six months and show that he is 
competent to work at the face under the 
supervision of a holder of a Class A certifi- 
cate. A new section embodies a schedule 
setting out the operations for which a miner 
is required to possess a Class A or Class B 
certificate. Provision is also made for ex- 
amination of applicants for certificates as 
mine electricians. Such applicants must have 
had at least two years’ practical experience 
in the use of electrical machinery, apparatus 
and cables in a mine. 

Each separate mine must now be in charge 
of a manager and in all mines employing over 
50 men there must be an overman who is 
not the manager and who is appointed in 
writing by the owner, agent or manager. The 
wages of the overman are not to depend upon 
the amount of mineral gotten by him. Ex- 
aminers and fire-bosses must also be ap- 
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in writing and the former must 
their first 


pointed 
make their duties as examiners 
duty. 

The appointment of a mine surveyor must 
be in writing and new provisions are made 
relating to verification of mine plans and 
abandonment of mines. No person may 
commence mining operations, or recommence 
operations at a place where they have been 
discontinued for 12 months, without a per- 
mit from the Chief Inspector who is to grant 
it only where he is satisfied that provision 
has been made for conduct of operations in 
conformity with the Act and after he has re- 
ceived a certificate from the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners that the operator has 
adequate resources for carrying on operations 
for 12 months. 


Hoisting engineers at coal mines are re- 
quired to be properly qualified and compe- 
tent, to be appointed in writing by the man- 
ager, or by the master mechanic with the 
manager’s approval. 


The Act contains a number of new safety 
provisions. No person may carry any ex- 
plosives on a cage or on a man-trip while 
men are being hoisted or lowered. Com- 
munication roads must be five feet in width 
and height, instead of four feet as formerly 
and airway and travelling roads must be of 
the same dimensions unless the Minister 
grants exemption. Shafts and slopes must 
be kept clear of ice. No power-driven 
machinery or explosives may be used in a 
coal mine which are not of a kind approved 
by the Chief Inspector, but the latter may 
authorize their use for experimental and 
demonstration purposes under special permit 
and subject to conditions. The breaking of 
hoisting ropes causing any personal injury 
must be reported immediately. Further new 
safety provisions deal with installation or 
ladders in escapement shafts, safety equip- 
ment of hoisting cages, installation and main- 
tenance of hoisting apparatus, connecting of 
coupling chains and the capping and recap- 
ping of hoisting ropes by a competent per- 
son appointed by the mine manager in writ- 
ing. A general code of signals is also in- 
cluded. 


Further new provisions relate to conveyor 
roads and long wall faces and prohibit men 
travelling on conveyors, lay down _ rules, 
effective August, 1941, governing the design 
of mine cars, prohibit the use of wooden 
tracks or turntables after August 1, 1940, re- 
quire miners to be equipped with hard hats 
and protective clothing in certain circum- 
stances and prohibit interference of any kind 
with the fire-boss or mine examiner in the 
performance of their duties. 
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The general rules to be observed at all 
mines are re-enacted with some amendments. 
They include prohibition of employment of 
any man at the working face at such distance 
from another employee that his cries for help 
cannot be heard, provision for the installa- 
tion of sanitary facilities underground, for 
telephone communication in certain mines 
and for adequate ventilation where brattice 
or air pipes are required to be used. No per- 
son may guide any rope on to a drum, 
sheave, pulley, wheel or sprocket by hand or 
with a bar while it is in motion or cross the 
uncovered space of the shaft bottom except 
for necessary purposes. If the examiner finds 
any ropes, chains, signals or other apparatus 
to be unsafe he must stop their use. 

New rules are laid down as to ventilation 
but the general standard of quantity remains 
at 200 cu. ft. of air per minute for each per- 
son and animal, except in the case of long- 
wall operations where the district inspector 
may grant written exemption from this pro- 
vision if that quantity of air would create 
uncomfortable conditions. The Act also re- 
quires fire fighting equipment to be installed 
and fire prevention precautions to be adopted 
and makes new provisions relating to the 
use of power drills to prevent dust. 

As formerly, the workmen employed in a 
mine may, at their own cost, appoint two 
practical working miners, resident in the prov- 
ince, with five years’ experience of under- 
ground work, and holding miners’ certificates, 
to inspect the mine on their behalf. Amend- 
ments require certificates of such men to be 
of grade A, and provide that such inspections 
may be made 12 hours after the delivery to 
the manager of a written notice of intention to 
make such inspection. Another new section 
provides that where more than 30 men are 
employed below ground and the workmen 
fail to appoint their inspectors, the Chief 
Inspector may select from the men in alpha- 
betical order two persons with the necessary 
qualifications. Such persons are to have the 
same powers and duties as if they were ap- 
pointed by the workmen and the owner, agent 
or manager may make a deduction from the 
wages of the workmen to remunerate them. 

The Chief Inspector, on the written report 
of a district inspector that mining methods 
at any mine are wasteful, may require the 
owner or operator to remedy the method of 
operation within 90 days in such manner as 
may be necessary, and to submit a program of 
future operations for the approval of the 
Chief Inspector. If this is not done, the Chief 
Inspector may prohibit the operation of any 
part of the mine until his orders have been 
carried out and a program of operations ap- 
proved by him. Any dispute over such an 
order is to be settled by arbitration. 


A new method is provided for the arbitra- 
tion of disputes arising out of any orders 
made by the Chief Inspector or any in- 
spector. Such cases are to be referred to a 
board consisting of the Chief Inspector or 
arbitrator appointed by the person requiring 
the arbitration and an arbitrator appointed 
by the Minister. The decision of the Chief 
Inspector and one arbitrator is final. 


Wages and Hours of Labour 


The Male Minimum Wage Act, 1936, was 
amended to clarify its application to all per- 
sons employed in the province except farm 
labourers and domestic servants. A new 
clause defines “ overtime” as any time worked 
during any one day in excess of 10 hours 
or during any time not included in the hours 
of work prescribed pursuant to the Hours 
of Work Act as the normal hours of work 
in a day for any such employee, and time 
during any week in excess of 54 hours or dur- 
ing any time which is not included in the 
hours of work prescribed pursuant to the 
Hours of Work Act as the normal hours of 
work in a day for any such employee. 


The Board of Industrial Relations may fix 
a minimum wage for overtime and prescribe 
wage periods, pay days and modes of pay- 
ment, either generally or with respect to any 
designated class of employers or any desig- 
nated employer. 


The Hours of Work Act, 1936, was also 
amended to clarify its application as includ- 
ing all employees except farm labourers and 
domestic servants. A further change enables 
the Board of Industrial Relations to pre- 
scribe the hours of the day for the com- 
mencement and ending of the normal hours 
of work in any industry or establishment. 


A section added to the Fire Departments 
Two-Platoon Act enables the council of any 
city or town with a population of not less 
than 8,000, and having a permanent fire de- 
partment, to provide by by-law for the adop- 
tion of the three-platoon system, each pla- 
toon working for eight consecutive hours per 
day. Such by-law may be passed and sub- 
mitted to the electors by the council of its 
own motion and must be passed and sub- 
mitted to them upon receipt of a petition 
signed by not less than 10 per cent of the 
number of electors who voted at the last 
election for councillors. 


The Early Closing Act which enabled the 
councils of cities, towns and villages to pass 
by-laws for early closing of shops, was ex- 
tended to municipal and improvement dis- 
tricts. In the case of improvement districts 
an order of the Minister of Municipal Affairs 
has the same effect as a by-law in other 
municipalities. 
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An amendment in the Industrial Standards 
Act provides that a schedule of wages and 
hours shall continue in force during the plea- 
sure of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
but after a year either the employers or the 
employees affected may apply to the Min- 
ister for its revocation. Upon receipt of such 
notice in writing, the Minister is to fix a 
time for inquiring into the circumstances and 
if he deems it proper, he is to recommend 
to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council that 
the schedule be revoked. Formerly a schedule 
remained in force for 12 months. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Bureau of Public Welfare Act is a re- 
vision of the Bureau of Relief and Public 
Welfare Act, 1936. The Bureau established 
under the former statute in charge of a 
Commissioner is continued and the Commis- 
sioner is authorized to provide material or 
other assistance for any destitute transient 
person out of moneys appropriated by the 
Legislature for this purpose. ‘Material aid” 
means any food, fuel, clothing or shelter pro- 
vided out of public funds and includes money. 
A “transient person” is defined as a person 
who is not the responsibility of any muni- 
cipality in the province. Where there is 
doubt as to whether a destitute employable 
person is a resident of a municipality, the 
Commissioner may provide him with material 
aid and, if it is established that a munici- 
pality is liable for such aid the Minister 
may recover the cost of assistance from such 
municipality. 

The Commissioner is to superintend the 
collection and publication of information and 
statistics relating to destitution and material 
aid, as directed by the Minister, to super- 
vise the administration of such Acts and 
measures relating to the provision of ma- 
terial aid as may be assigned to the Bureau 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and 
to perform other duties assigned to him by 
the Minister. With the approval of the 
Minister, the Bureau may appoint committees 
of not more than three persons to investigate 
problems relating to material aid and recom- 
mend changes and to arrange for supplies of 
fruit, vegetables and clothing for public dis- 
tribution. Regulations may be made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council for the grant- 
ing of material aid and the disbursement of 
moneys pursuant to the Act. 

“Resident” is defined as “a person who on 
the last occasion he applies for material aid 
has then had his home while a self-support- 
ing person within the boundaries of a muni- 
cipality for 12 consecutive months out of the 
24 months immediately preceding the mak- 
ing of such application.” If a person who is 
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the responsibility of a municipality, while re- 
ceiving material aid or any unemployment 
relief or within 12 months after he last re- 
ceived aid under this or the former statute, 
moves into another municipality he continues 
to be the responsibility of the first muni- 
cipality until he has become a resident of 
another municipality in the province. Simi- 
lar provision is made for continuing aid to 
persons who have resided in a municipality 
and have received material aid as the respon- 
sibility of such municipality. Persons who 
are given assistance under the Mothers’ Al- 
lowances Act, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and the Old Age Pensions Act, or any 
person in receipt of a pension or allowance for 
services performed, is deemed to be self-sup- 
porting to the extent of such assistance. A 
married woman unless judicially separated or 
divorced is deemed to be a resident of the 
same municipality as her husband. 

Any municipality receiving assistance from 
the Dominion or from the Province, or from 
both, for the purpose of providing material 
aid must, as a condition of receiving such 
assistance, accept a written application for 
material aid from any person who represents 
himself to be a destitute employable person, 
and thereupon determine the need for such 
aid, and must provide adequate material aid 
in conformity with the Act. In case of 
urgent necessity it must also make provision 
for adequate material aid for any destitute 
employable person living within its bound- 
aries but not a resident, in which case the 
municipality must sent written notice by 
registered mail to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the municipality of which the person is be- 
lieved to be a resident or, in case such person 
is not a resident of any municipality, to the 
Bureau. If the municipality or Bureau fails, 
within one month after notice, to accept re- 
sponsibility the municipality providing aid 
may apply to a judge of the district court for 
an order determining responsibility. 

It is the duty of a municipality, when 
liable, to issue an adequate food allowance 
and, in addition, upon presentation of a cer- 
tificate from a qualified medical practitioner 
appointed by the municipality, an allowance 
to provide cod liver oil and extra food in 
cases of pregnancy, wasting diseases, conva- 
lescence or other reasonable causes. A muni- 
cipality or the Bureau, when liable, may de- 
duct from the adequate food allowance an 
amount equal to the current local retail 
value of such articles of food as the recipient 
has provided, or could reasonably have been 
expected to provide, from his own resources. 
An “adequate food allowance” means an al- 
lowance in money, or its equivalent, of such 
amount, having regard to the prices prevail- 
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ing, as will make available food of such 
amount as may from time to time be deter- 
mined by Order in Council. 

A municipality providing material aid for 
a person for whom another municipality is 
responsible may recover the cost from such 
other municipality. Provision is made for 
compelling a person receiving material aid 
from a municipality and who has removed 
from it to return to and reside in such muni- 
cipality, and for settlement of disputes aris- 
ing out of any such order. A destitute person 
who believes that he has been wrongfully re- 
fused material aid by a municipality respon- 
sible for its provision, may take proceedings 
before a police magistrate or a justice of the 
peace, and a municipality which fails, with- 
out lawful excuse, to provide material aid for 
a resident is liable on summary conviction to 
a penalty not exceeding $200 and costs. 

Neither the municipality nor the Bureau 
is under obligation to provide material aid 
if the applicant is self-supporting; has re- 
fused to accept reasonable work for reasonable 
wages or to perform unemployment relief 
work or service in the municipality; having 
been previously in receipt of any material 
aid, has been steadily employed for a period 
of time calculated from the day he was last 
so employed, equal to one-half of the dif- 
ference between the period of time during 
which his earnings while so employed, less 
expenditures for necessary medical and hospi- 
tal care, would have been sufficient to pro- 
vide him and his dependants with subsist- 
ence equivalent to the material aid which 
may be provided under the Act; having 
been previously in receipt of material aid, 
receives from any other source any money 
or liquid assets, for a period of time calcu- 
lated from the day on which he receives 
such money or assets, equal to one-half of 
the time during which such money or as- 
sets, less expenditures for necessary medical 
or hospital care, would have been sufficient 
to provide him and his dependants with sub- 
sistence equal to the material aid which may 
be provided under the Act or who has re- 
fused to accept adequate material aid in the 
form and at the place designated by the Com- 
missioner. 

A destitute employable person may be re- 
quired by a municipality or by the Bureau to 
perform any work or service in a municipality 
which is unemployment relief work or to give 
an undertaking for the repayment of the 
value of material aid furnished him or his 
dependants. In requiring performance of such 
work special consideration is to be given, 
however, to persons who served in the Great 
War in the Canadian Expeditionary Force or 
in the forces of Great Britain or of any of her 


Allies, and such persons, if required to per- 
form such work or service, may not be em- 
ployed for more than 40 hours in any period 
of one month. If a municipality requires a 
resident who is in receipt of material aid to 
perform work or service which is not unem- 
ployment relief work, the municipality must 
remove such person’s name from their lists as 
a recipient of material aid and must pay him 
wages for the work done. Where a person 
required to perform unemployment. relief 
work or service is a resident of another muni- 
cipality the authority of the other munici- 
pality must be secured for ordering such work 
or service. 

The amount of material aid furnished to 
any person may be reduced by the amount of 
the earnings of the recipient or of the mem- 
bers of his immediate family. The cost of 
such aid furnished to persons who are or 
have been members of a community owning 
property for the benefit of its members is 
made a charge upon such property. Penal- 
ties are provided for giving false information 
or concealing information in obtaining or ap- 
plying for material aid and also for contra- 
ventions of the Act. The Act is to be read 
and construed with the Municipal District Act, 
the Town and Village Act, The Improve- 
ment Districts Act and any other Act or char- 
ter governing a municipality and is to pre- 
vail in case of conflict. 

The Unemployment Relief Act, 1933, was 
continued in force until March 31, 1940. The 
Act enables the Government of the Province 
to make agreements with the Government 
of Canada and with municipalities concerning 
relief measures. 

The Municipal Improvements Assistance 
(Alberta) Act enables the Province to take 
advantage of the Municipal Improvements 
Assistance Act which was passed by the Par- 
liament of Canada in 1938 and authorized 
the Dominion Minister of Finance to make 
loans not exceeding in the aggregate $30,000,- 
000 for constructing or making extensions to, 
or renewals of, municipal works. One condi- 
tion of the loan is that the work must assist 
in the relief of unemployment. 


Maternity Benefits 


The Maternal Welfare Act provides that, 
upon the recommendation of the Minister of 
Health, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may make regulations providing for a grant 
not exceeding $15 to any expectant mother 
who is in poor financial circumstances for the 
purpose of providing necessaries for her and 
special food and drugs for the infant during 
the first year of its life or for any similar 
purpose. The regulations may also prescribe 
the conditions attaching to such grants, the 
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persons who are to make them and the man- 
ner in which they are to be made. The Min- 
ister may also with the approval of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council appoint one or 
more district nurses for any area or areas 
where the existing nursing facilities are inade- 
quate and may prescribe the terms of their 
engagement, their remuneration and duties. 
Expenditures made under the Act and regu- 
lations are to be defrayed out of sums ap- 
propriated by the Legislature. 


Miscellaneous 


The Licensing of Trades and Businesses 
Act was amended to distinguish between fees 
payable by corporations of which the major- 
ity of the capital is owned by persons resident 
in the province and those payable by other 
corporations. Ministerial orders made up 
to March 31, 1939, when the amending Act 
came into effect, and then in force are ratified 
and are declared as from the date of their 
making to have the same force and effect as 
if they were part of the Act. 
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An amendment in the Credit Union Act 
permits a person who is a director, officer or 
member of the credit committee or the super- 
visory committee to borrow an amount in 
excess of his shares, deposits and accumulated 
earnings if such borrowing is approved at a 
meeting of the members of the board of 
directors and the said committees other than 
such person by a vote equal to two-thirds of 
the number of all such members. 


Resolution 

On March 16 a Resolution was adopted that 
the Legislative Assembly request the Do- 
minion Government to amend the Old Age 
Pensions Act so as to provide pensions of $1 
per day for all needy citizens of Canada 
over 60 years of age, thereby removing many 
from the labour market and automatically 
providing work for the unemployed and “that 
the Federal Government provide the addi- 
tional money required over and above the 
present cost of relief by a national issue of 
debt-free, interest-free money.” 


Manitoba 


The Manitoba Legislature which sat from 
February 20 to April 17 revised the Factories 
Act, the Minimum Wage Act and the Old Age 
and Blind Persons’ Pensions Act with a view 
to the general revision of the statues. Several 
obsolete enactments were repealed. Amend- 
ments were made in the Strikes and Lockouts 
Prevention Act, Minimum Wage Act, Shops 
Regulation Act, Government Liquor Control 
Act, Fair Wage Act, Mines Act and the Fac- 
tories Act. The Unemployment Relief Loan 
Act was extended for another year and changes 
were made in the residence qualifications for 
relief. A pension scheme was provided for 
provincial government employees, and Acts 
were passed to implement the federal Municipal 
Improvements Assistance Act and the Na- 
tional Housing Act. 


Conciliation and Investigation 


To the Strikes and Lockouts Prevention 
Act was added a section providing that the 
Minister of Labour on receipt of the report of 
a board of conciliation and investigation is to 
send a copy of it by registered mail to each 
of the parties to the dispute, who are to sub- 
mit it for acceptance or rejection to a secret 
vote of the employers and employees con- 
cerned and, within a week or such further 
time as the Minister may allow, he is to be 
notified of the result of the voting by each 
party. Immediately on receipt of this in- 
formation the Minister is to forward it to the 
other interested parties. The clause declaring 
illegal strikes or lockouts prior to and pend- 


ing a reference to a Board has been amended 
to extend the prohibited time until these new 
provisions have been complied with. The 
section has been changed, too, to make it clear 
that where the parties have agreed in writing, 
before a board has been reported, to abide by 
its recommendations a strike or lockout is 
illegal. 


Wages and Hours 


Changes made in the Minimum Wage Act 
are in line with the previous amendments in 
the Act which made possible its application to 
persons employed outside of cities and in other 
workplaces than factories, shops and mail-order 
houses as originally provided. “ Employee” is 
now defined as a person employed in any 
occupation who is in recept of or entitled to 
wages for labour performed in his employ- 
ment, but does not include a person employed 
in a private house as a domestic, or in a 
religious, charitable, political or patriotic insti- 
tution or organization, or a hospital, nurses’ 
training school, or by any municipal or other 
public body. “Occupation” means “any and 
every vocation, pursuit, trade and industry in 
Manitoba.” It is made clear that “wages” 
include all compensation whether measured by 
time, piece or otherwise. It is no longer 
necessary to have one of the employers’ repre- 
sentatives and one of the employees’ repre- 
sentatives a woman. 

New sections provide that no order is to be 
made for payment of wages due for more than 
six months before the date of the information 
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and complaint, that the action does not bar 
civil action and that an employer is deemed to 
have agreed to pay an employee the mini- 
mum wage fixed under the Act for the class 
of work done. The latter two provisions are 
retroactive. To this section was added during 
passage through the House a clause stating 
expressly that an employee may recover the 
full amount of the minimum wage by civil 
action. 

A new section in the Shops Regulation Act 
limits the working hours of women and boys 
under 17 to 48 a week and eight a day unless 
a permit is obtained from the Minimum Wage 
Board. The section which allowed 70 hours’ 
work a week in emergency is repealed. The 
normal limit was formerly 60 hours a week and 
14 hours a day but under the authority of the 
Minimum Wage Act shorter hours for these 
classes have been provided for some years. 

An amendment to the Government Liquor 
Control Act extends hours for beer vendors by 
requiring closing at 11 o’clock instead of nine. 

An amendment in the Highway Traffic Act 
makes the owner of a goods or passenger 
vehicle, except a taxicab, liable for the offence 
of permitting a driver to drive more than nine 
hours or work in any capacity more than 12 
hours in 24 except in case of a breakdown. 

Part II of the Fair Wage Act which was 
added in 1938 and under which minimum 
wages and maximum hours may be fixed by 
order in council in certain industries if a suffi- 
cient proportion of the employers and em- 
ployees agree on these conditions, was amended 
to restrict its application in the printing in- 
dustry to job printing only. A Bull which 
would have taken all printing out of the 
jurisdiction of the Act failed to pass. Another 
Act amending this statute brings within Part 
II shoe repairing and wood cutting with a 
sawing machine. To the matters which may 
be regulated by a schedule of wages and hours 
in the industries under this Part is added the 
minimum charge which may be paid, accepted 
or contracted for with respect to the labour 
content of any service, and the fixing of a 
minimum charge which an employer or em- 
ployee may contract for or accept. Under 
Part I of the Act provision is made for paying 
for the cost of a motor truck as well as of a 
team used by a contractor on public works. 

The Winnipeg Charter was amended to em- 
power the City to fix the wages to be paid to 
persons employed by the parks board on the 
same basis as those paid to civic employees. 
The bill as introduced included policemen’s 
salaries but that section was struck out by the 
Legislature. 

In the Woodmen’s Lien Act, except for 
clarifying and correcting form there is little 
change. The definition of “logs and timber” is 


extended to cover specific cases which have 
arisen since the Act was passed. 


Safety and Health 


A new section in the Mines Act gives the 
Minister power to direct an inspector to make 
a special inquiry and report with respect to 
any accident in or about a mine which has 
caused loss of life or personal injury. The 
inspector may compel the attendance of 
witnesses at the inquiry, and the production of 
books, documents and things and may take 
evidence on oath. Regulations made for the 
protection of workmen need no longer be laid 
before the Legislature but they must, as 
before, be gazetted. An amendment makes 
it clear that the powers and duties of inspec- 
tors may be prescribed as well by regulation as 
by the Act. Non-compliance with an inspec- 
tor’s written orders is made an offence. 

The provision in the Shops Regulation Act 
for certain sanitary conveniences is now man- 
datory and no longer dependent on the inspec- 
tor so directing. 

The section in the Factories Act authorizing 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations for dangerous trades was revised to 
state expressly that the power does not relate 
merely to factories or to the dangers from 
fire but includes all manufacturing, trades 
and businesses which are hazardous to the 
persons employed in them as well as to the 
public. 

Unemployment 


The provisions of the Unemployment Relief 
Loan Act, 1933, are extended until April 30, 
1940, and give the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council power to continue to borrow money 
from the Federal government to assist muni- 
cipalities and to provide for a sinking fund 
as well as enabling municipalities to borrow 
for relief purposes. An amendment continues 
in effect the 1938 amendment authorizing the 
payment of relief expenditures out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund as well as by loans. 

An amendment added during passage through 
the House to the Bill to amend the Municipal 
Act lays down rules for determining residence 
for destitute persons. Such a person now 
retains residence in the municipality in which 
he has established it until he acquires resi- 
dence in some other province or lives else- 
where within Manitoba for a continuous year 
without relief. Formerly a person lost resi- 
dence by remaining outside Manitoba for a 
continuous year even if residence was not 
acquired elsewhere. This amendment is also 
made to apply to married women who now 
lose residence only if they live apart from 
their husbands outside the province for a 
continouus year and acquire a residence else- 
where in their own right. The clause which 
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saves employees in various kinds of institutions 
from disqualificatisn as to residence suffered 
by the inmates is amended to provide that 
patients employed immediately following ill- 
ness for not more than six months in or about 
a hospital or maternity home do not benefit 
by that exception. 


Housing and Municipal Improvements 


Statutes were passed to implement the 
Dominion Municipal Improvements Assistance 
Act and the National Housing Act (Lasour 
GazeTTE, 1988, pp. 892-3). The former pro- 
vincial statute is retroactive to October 1, 
1938, and allows municipalities to enter into 
agreements with the Federal Minister of 
Finance to borrow money for self-liquidating 
projects. The Municipal and Public Utility 
Board has power to approve by-laws without 
submission to the ratepayers. Unless. the 
debt created is fully paid, a by-law creating 
a debt not payable within a year is not 
to be repealed or amended without the 
Board’s approval. A trust fund is to be 
established, but deficiencies are to be made 
up out of general municipal funds. The 
province is to have a first charge or lien on all 
revenue derived from projects constructed or 
improved under the plan. 

The Act to implement the provisions of the 
National Housing Act provides that a by- 
law for borrowing money from the Minister 
of Finance for the cost of construction of 
houses to be built under a low-rental housing 
project is to receive the assent of three-fifths 
of the ratepayers and, except in Winnipeg, 
it is to be authorized by the Municipal 
and Public Utility Board. The Provincial 
Treasurer is empowered to enter into an 
agreement under the provisions of the federal 
Act with a municipality or local housing 
authority and do what is necessary to carry it 
out. Provision is made for security to be 
taken by the Province from a municipal 
housing authority after guaranteeing its pay- 
ments. 

In line with this Act to enable the carrying 
out of the provisions of the National Housing 
Act for a low rental housing scheme amend- 
ments were made in the Winnipeg Charter to 
authorize that city to take advantage of the 
Dominion statute. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 
Act is amended to declare the Board ad- 
ministering old age pensions to be part of the 
Government in so far as payment of Land 
Titles Office fees is concerned. They are to 
be cancelled. 

The Civil Service Superannuation Act pro- 
vides for pensions for provincial government 


employees, and they may be provided for by 
by-law for employees of the City of Brandon 
under the Act providing a charter for that 
city, 

Miscellaneous 


As it was the original intention of the Trade 


’ Schools Regulation Act, but no specific pro- 


vision was made therefor, that forms for con- 
tracts used by trade schools are to be filed with 
and approved by the Minister, an amendment 
to this effect is to come in force when the Act 
is proclaimed and there is a penalty for the 
offence of entering into a contract not so filed 
and approved. Formerly, there was the 
alternative of entering into a contract as set 
out in the application for registration. 

An amendment in the Employment Bureau 
Act allows business colleges registered under 
the Trade Schools Regulation Act to operate 
private employment offices. 

Employers in Brandon are required to furnish 
the assessor with the information concerning 
their employees necessary for the collection of 
the pool tax now payable annually by persons 
who have resided in the city for thirty days or 
more. 

Bill Not Passed 


A Bull dealing with freedom of association 
failed to pass. The right of employees to 
organize in labour unions and to bargain 
collectively through their union and its repre- 
sentatives was set out. Except on interpro- 
vincial railways representatives selected by the 
majority of the employees in a unit appro- 
priate for collective bargaining were to be the 
exclusive bargaining agents of all the em- 
ployees in the unit and the provincial Minister 
of Labour was to be authorized to determine 
the appropriate unit, whether the employees 
of one employer or of a group of employers on 
the craft unit, plant unit or a subdivision. The 
Minister was to have power also, when re- 
quested by a union, to investigate and deter- 
mine which labour union should represent the 
employees. Decisions of the Minister on these 
points were to be effective for at least a year. 
The terms of any collective agreement were 
to govern conditions of workers not members 
of the union when the agreement was made 
and could be enforced by any employee. Penal- 
ties were fixed for employers who interfered 
with employees’ rights under the Act or with 
unions, discriminated against union members 
or wilfully delayed collective bargaining with 
employees’ representatives. 


Resolution 


A resolution to which the House agreed 
would have the Government appoint a Re- 
search Council to study economic conditions 
and carry on research into the natural resources 
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of the province with a view to ascertaining 
what new industries can be established, in- 
vestigate the spread between producers’ and 
consumers’ prices and perform other duties 
referred to it by the Government to which an 


annual report should be made not later than 
February 1. The council is to inquire also into 
the income of wage-earners, farmers, etc., the 
cost of living and estimated consumption, re- 
quirements for health and decency. 


Ontario 


The Ontario Legislature, in session from 
March 8 to April 27, 1939, amended the 
statutes regulating mines and shops, the In- 
dustrial Standards Act and laws concerning 
workmen’s compensation, apprenticeship, un- 
employment relief and old age pensions. A 
statute was enacted also to give effect in 
Ontario to any Unemployment Insurance Act 
that may be passed by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. 

Early Closing of Shops 


The Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
was amended to include hairdressing shops, 
beauty parlours, and shoe repair shops in the 
definition of “shop” for the purposes of those 
provisions which relate to early closing by-laws 
and the clause exempting fruit stores from 
the operation of such by-laws was repealed. 


Mines 


A number of changes were made in the 
Mining Act, among which were amendments in 
and additions to the rules adopted in 1930 for 
the protection of workmen employed in mines, 
metallurgical works, quarries, sand, clay and 
gravel pits. The new rules were based on 
recommendations made by officers of the pro- 
vincial Department of Mines, operators and 
miners. Changes were also made in the pro- 
visions relating to silicosis. 


As regards the latter, the medical examina- 
tion required annually is now required to ex- 
tend for the first two years to the general 
physical condition as well as to the condition 
of the respiratory organs of any person em- 
ployed underground or in ore or rock crushing 
operations at the surface where the ore is not 
kept constantly moist. No person may be so 
employed unless he is the holder of the cer- 
tificate of physical fitness required. As before, 
exception is made of persons who are not 
usually so employed for more than 50 hours 
in each calendar month and the Chief 
Inspector may exempt any mine or any person 
employed there if he is of the opinion that 
the mine does not contain silica in quantity 
likely to produce silicosis or that, for any other 
reason, such provisions should not apply. More 
detailed regulations are laid down concerning 
the duration and renewal of certificates. Every 
certificate is valid only for 12 months except 
in the parts of the province where the examina- 
tion has to be made by a travelling medical 


officer and the latter fails to conduct such an 
examination before the expiration of the period. 
A medical officer may, however, recall the 
holder for examination at any time. If a work- 
man is found on the second examination to be 
fit for continued employment his certificate is 
to be extended for the period necessary to 
complete 12 months in the occupation, if he has 
been employed for less than 11 months, or it 
is to be endorsed if he has completed 11 
months or more in the occupation. If the 
holder of an endorsed certificate is found on 
re-examination free from tuberculosis, he is to 
receive a miner’s certificate which may be re- 
newed from year to year upon the passing of 
a similar examination. The holder of any 
certificate who is out of employment in a dust 
exposure occupation may apply to a medical 
officer for the extension, endorsement or 
renewal of his certificate or for the issuance of 
a miner’s certificate. A certificate is void if the 
holder has been out of employment in the 
mining industry for one year, in the case of an 
initial or extended certificate, or two years, 
in the case of a miner’s certificate or a renewal 
thereof, and has neglected to have the cer- 
tificate extended, endorsed or renewed. Where 
the holder of any certificate has been out of 
employment in the mining industry for three 
years or more he is not eligible for re-employ- 
ment in a dust exposure occupation except as 
an applicant for employment who is not 
possessed of a valid certificate. Where a cer- 
tificate has expired because of failure of the 
holder to present himself for examination the 
medical officer may extend, endorse or renew 
the certificate or issue a miner’s certificate if 
satisfied that the delay was due to causes 
beyond the holder’s control. As formerly, the 
Act provides that the manager or superin- 
tendent of a mine may require the certificate 
to be left in his custody during the holder’s 
employment at the mine and enables the 
Lievtenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations for carrying out of the sections 
relating to silicosis. Examinations are made 
as formerly, by medical officers appointed un- 
der the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


The minimum age of persons having charge 
of hoisting engines at a shaft or winze in 
which men are handled was raised from 20 to 
21 years and the section fixing a minimum 
age of 18 years for persons having charge of 
any hoisting engine was amended to make it 
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clear that it does not apply to any apparatus 
except engines. In order to facilitate inspec- 
tions the persons in charge of any mining 
operations must keep medical certificates of 
hoistmen on file. 


The following is a resumé of the principal 
changes in the rules. Every mine foreman, 
hoistman, deckman, cage tender, or skiptender 
and every person who installs or has to do 
with the maintenance of machinery or electrical 
apparatus in or about a mine and also, as 
formerly, every manager, shift boss and every 
person in charge of workmen or handling ex- 
plosives or operating machinery, must know 
the rules applying to the work in which he is 
engaged. Every deckman, cage tender or skip- 
tender must have an adequate knowledge of 
English to enable him to carry out his duties in 
a thoroughly safe manner. 


Under new regulations relating to fire pro- 
tection it is forbidden to accumulate in- 
flammable refuse in or about surface build- 
ings or to store in such buildings inflammable 
material or volatile or inflammable liquids 
or to transport such liquids underground except 
in approved metal containers. Where open 
flame lights are used at a mine not equipped 
with a fireproof headframe and shafthouse 
or portalhouse, the interior of such buildings 
must be tightly sheeted with metal or suitable 
fireproofing material to a height of eight feet. 
Precautions to be taken in handling calcium 
carbide are set forth in detail. Suitable fire 
fighting equipment must be provided, not only 
at underground crushers, tipples and at dry 
shafts, as formerly, but at all shaft and winze 
stations, pump stations and underground elec- 
trical installations, except where, in the opin- 
ion of the Inspector, no fire hazard exists, and 
also about surface buildings the loss of which 
by fire would endanger the mine entrance. 
There are also rules concerning the use of 
torches in surface buildings, underground trans- 
port of compressed gases, operation of weld- 
ing and cutting torches and the storage and 
transfer of liquid fuel, including transfer by 
compressed air. No device for the generation 
of gas such as acetylene for supplying cutting 
or welding equipment may be used under- 
ground. Separate escapement shafts must be 
provided in every mine where a vertical or 
inclined shaft has been sunk or an adit driven 
and stoping has commenced. Unless there is 
first provided a second means of exit from the 
mine workings, no building may be erected 
within 50 feet of any closed-in portion of a 
headframe or portalhouse except the building, 
housing the hoist and power plant equipment 
which may be erected not nearer than 35 
feet. No steam boiler or Diesel engine may 
be installed so that any portion of it is within 
75 feet of the centre line of the collar of the 


shaft or other entrance. No internal com- 
bustion engine using highly volatile liquids 
or inflammable gases may be installed within 
50 feet of the building housing the hoist and 
within 100 feet of the centre line of the 
collar of the shaft or other entrance. Where 
an internal combustion engine is installed at a 
mine special precautions must be taken for 
safely conducting the exhaust gases well outside 
the building. Mines producing 100 tons of ore 
a day and any other mines designated by the 
Inspector must be equipped with approved 
apparatus for introducing warning gas or 
material into the mine. 


A bulkhead or a dam behind which more 
than 25 tons of water may be impounded may 
only be constructed underground with the 
written permission of the Chief Inspector and 
in accordance with plans approved by him. 
His written permission is also necessary for 
the installation or operation of an internal 
combustion engine underground. 


Further new rules relate to the care and 
use of explosives, the use of electricity, shaft 
equipment, protection in working places, 
shafts, winzes, raises, etc., including a require- 
ment that every person employed under- 
ground in a mine must wear a protective hat 
made for the purpose, require the keeping of a 
hoistman’s log-book and the maintenance of 
proper discipline of persons riding on a cage 
or skip. Every air receiver installed at the 
surface of a mine must be inspected by a Gov- 
ernment boiler inspector or by an inspector of 
a boiler insurance company at least once in 
12 months and a certified copy of the report 
forwarded to the Chief Inspector within seven 
days. 

Amendments in rules relating to metallur- 
gical works require suitable means of venti- 
lation to prevent dangerous concentrations of 
poisonous vapours or gases and special pre- 
cautions to reduce hazards in the storing and 
handling of acids or poisonous compounds and 
forbid transfer of liquids by compressed air 
except where proper equipment is used. No 
person may enter a storage bin while material 
is stored unless a second person is in constant 
attendance and precautions are taken against 
the danger of caving material. Guard rails 
must be placed at the approach to railway 
tracks where the view of such tracks is 
obstructed in one or both directions. No 
person other than the operator may ride on 
a crane or on material carried by it except 
for inspection, supervision, maintenance and 
repair or the instruction of a new operator. 
A crane operated from a cab mounted on it 
must be equipped with a warning device. 

Where an accident causing loss of life 
happens in any place to which the Act applies, 
the owner, agent, manager or superintendent 
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must notify the district inspector and the 
Chief Inspector by telephone or telegraph. 
Except for the purpose of saving life or 
relieving suffering the scene of the accident 
must not be disturbed until an investigation 
has been made by an inspector. Where it is 
impossible for an immediate investigation to 
be made, however, the Inspector may permit 
wreckage to be moved as far as may be neces- 
sary to permit work to be proceeded with, 
provided photographs or drawings of the scene 
have been made. The section which required 
the district inspector to be notified of a mine 
accident causing injury likely to incapacitate 
a workman for seven days or longer, was 
amended to make it apply also to metallurgical 
works, quarries, sand, clay and gravel pits. 
The following classes of mine accidents must 
be reported in writing to the inspector within 
24 hours whether loss of life or personal injury; 
is caused or not:—any accident involving the 
hoist sheaves, hoisting rope, shaft or winze 
conveyance or shaft or winze timbering; any 
inrush of water from old workings or else- 
where; any failure of an underground dam or 
bulkhead; any outbreak of fire below ground 
or above ground if it endangers any structure 
at the mine entrance; any premature or unex- 
pected explosion or ignition of explosives; any 
asphyxiation effecting a total or partial loss 
of physical control; any inflammable gas in 
the mine workings; or any unexpected and 
non-controlled extensive subsidence or caving 
of the mine workings. A rock burst within 
the workings of a mine must also be reported 
in writing to the district inspector within 24 
hours whether loss of life or personal injury 
is caused or not and a detailed record must be 
kept of all rock bursts. Written notice must 
be given to the Chief Inspector 14 days 
before the installation of a power plant or 
hoist or the intended erection of buildings to 
house them or of the closing of a mine or 
after the comencement of mining operations 
or their resumption after one month or more. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

An amendment in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, which came into force on Proclama- 
tion June 1, 1939, enables the Board to invest 
moneys belonging to the reserve fund in 
debentures issued under the Tile Drainage 
Act and purchased from the Treasurer of 
Ontario but limits to $50,000 the Board’s hold- 
ings of such debentures issued by any one 
municipality. 

Another amending Act makes a number of 
changes. The section stipulating that no em- 
ployer, or workman of an employer within the 
scope of the collective liability system shall 
have right of action against any employer 
within its scope but that if a workman of 
such an employer is killed or injured through 


the negligence of an employer or the workman 
of an employer within the system the Board 
may direct that the compensation awarded 
may be charged against the class to which the 
latter employer belongs, was revised to make 
clear that the provision applies also where the 
action is against a workman of an employer 
in Schedule 1 and that the cost of medical aid 
as well as compensation may be charged 
against the class or group to which the em- 
ployer belongs. 

The payment of medical aid as well as 
compensation has been made dependent on 
the giving of notice of the accident and the 
making of the claim within the time fixed by 
the Act. The limitation of one year specified 
as the period for keeping in repair artificial 
members or appliances has been removed and 
the Board is authorized to replace them when 
necessary. 

A workman suffering from silicosis, whether 
complicated or uncomplicated, is now entitled 
to the full disability compensation of 663 
per cent of average earnings. Formerly, where 
the silicosis was complicated with tuberculosis 
he was entitled only to 50 per cent of average 
earnings. The time limit for making a claim 
for compensation for silicosis is extended from 
three years to five years after leaving em- 
ployment. 

Industrial Standards Act 


The section of the Industrial Standards Act 
exempting from the operation of the Act em- 
ployees of the Provincial Government or of 
municipal corporations or of any statutory 
board or commission and also persons engaged 
in farming or mining operations was replaced 
by new provisions under which a schedule of 
wages and hours made pursuant to the Act 
is not applicable to the mining or agricul- 
tural industries or to any business, calling, 
trade, undertaking or work exempted by the 
regulations. The clause fixing a penalty for 
an employer contravening the provisions of 
any schedule was re-worded to make the pro- 
vision that on conviction an employer should 
be ordered to pay the amount of wages unpaid 
apply, as was originally intended, to con- 
victions for failing to pay the legal minimum 
rate. 


Apprenticeship and Vocational Education 


The Apprenticeship Act was amended to 
enable by Order in Council the payment of 
a per diem allowance and travelling expenses 
to members of a provincial advisory com- 
mittee and the appointment and payment of 
examiners assisting in examinations held under 
the Act. 

The section of the High Schools Act which 
permits a school board to arrange and pay for 
the instruction at a high school, collegiate 
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institute or vocational school outside its high 
school district of pupils who wish to take 
courses not provided by the board within the 
district, was extended to include continuation 
schools. 

An amendment in the School Attendance 
Act makes it obligatory for a board of school 
trustees in territory which is unsurveyed or 
without municipal organization to appoint one 
or more school attendance officers. 


Unemployment Insurance and Relief 


The Unemployment Insurance Act enables 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to enter 
into such arrangements with the Governor- 
General in Council as may be necessary to 
carry out within Ontario the provisions of 
any Dominion Act providing for a general 
scheme of unemployment insurance. 

The Unemployment Relief Act, 1935, was 
amended to enable a municipality to recover, 
without interest, out of the estate of a deceased 
recipient of direct relief any amounts which 
it has expended for the relief of such person 
or his dependants. A provision which was 
included in the Bill as introduced but which 
was deleted by the Legislature, would have 
required the appointment and dismissal of 
unemployment relief administrators in muni- 
cipalities to be approved by the Minister of 
Public Welfare. 


Mechanic’s Liens 


Under an amendment in the Mechanics’ 
Lien Act a judge or other officer trying the 
action may deal with questions of set-off and 
counterclaim arising under a building con- 
tract and may use his discretion as to the 
amount and apportionment of the costs in 
respect of a counterclaim. 


Electrical Workers 


The section of the Municipal Act enabling 
the passing of bylaws in cities and towns for 
the licensing of electrical workers was amended 
to specify the classes of electrical workers 
to which it relates and to define them. 


Pensions 


A further amendment in the Municipal Act 
enables the council of any municipality to 
pass bylaws providing for pensions for full 
time employees of the municipality or of a 
local board with the exception of school 
teachers and Power Commission employees 
who are provided for under other statutes. 
Bylaws may be passed upon petition of not 
less than 75 per cent of the employees or any 
class of them and may provide for pensions 
for the employees and their wives and children 
by arrangement with the Dominion Govern- 
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Commission 


ment under the Government Annuities Act or 


by contract with a licensed insurer. Bylaws 
for pensions must be approved by the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs. The municipality 
or local board is to deduct the employee’s 
contribution from his wages or salary. 


The Old Age Pensions Act was amended 
with respect to the section providing that 
where notice of the granting of a pension 
has been registered against the lands of a 
pensioner no instrument affecting such lands 
may be registered without the consent of the 
administering the Act. The 
amendment prohibits also the tendering for 
registration or entry of any such instrument. 

The Companies Act was amended to make 
it clear that companies may make payments 
to pension schemes for the benefit of em- 
ployees and to similar objects. 


Housing 


A further:change in the Companies Act 
empowers insurance companies incorporated 
under the laws of the province to make loans 
under the National Housing Act of the 
Dominion Parliament. 


Credit Unions 


The Co-operative Credit Societies Act was 
amended to change its title to Credit Unions 
Act and to bring its provisions into accord 
with present practice. New provisions enable 
the Minister to refuse to issue a certificate 
of incorporation, fix the maximum rate of 
interest on the unpaid balance of a loan at 1 
per cent per month and forbid loans to any 
officer or member of a board in excess of the 
ageregate of his fully paid up shares and 
deposits unless such loan is unanimously 
approved at a joint meeting of the boards 
of credit and supervision. 

Clauses forbidding board members to borrow 
from the society are repealed. Provision is 
made for the appointment of an Inspector 
of Credit Unions, the filing of annual state- 
ments, inspection and examination of the 
affairs of such unions and examination under 
oath of officers and board members. Penalties 
are provided for offences against the Act and 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is author- 
ized to make regulations for carrying out its 
provisions. 

Bilis not Passed 


Two Bills of labour interest failed to pass. 
A Bill to Recognize in Law the Right of 
Employees to Organize for the Furtherance 
of their Lawful Interests was based on the 
draft Bill of the Trades and Labour Congress 
concerning freedom of association. It defined 
a trade union and declared it lawful for 
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employees to form themselves into a trade 
union, to bargain collectively with their 
employer and to conduct such bargaining 
through the union and its officers. The Bill 
would also have prohibited employers from 
requiring as a condition of securing or retain- 
ing employment that an employee refrain 
from exercising ‘his rights under the Act and 
provided penalties for employers seeking by 
intimidation or threats of dismissal or by 
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dismissal to prevent employees from belonging 
to a trade union. In the case of a corporation 
the officers of the corporation were to be 
personally lable for the payment of any fine 
or to imprisonment for not more than 30 
days. 

Another Bill would have required employers 
to allow their employees two weeks’ holidays 
with full wages for every 52 weeks of employ- 
ment. 


Quebec 


The Quebec Legislature, which met on 
January 18 and was prorogued on April 28, 
enacted new statutes dealing with unemploy- 
ment insurance and relief, municipal organiza- 
tion of mining villages, arbitration of labour 
disputes involving persons employed in charit- 
able institutions, and with agricultural and 
technical education. Amendments were made 
in Acts relating to collective bargaining, mini- 
inum wages, regulation of mines and elec- 
trical works, workmen’s compensation, mothers’ 
allowances and old age pensions. 


Freedom of Association and Collective 
Agreements 


A section added to the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act provides that, in addition to 
the penalty provided for violation of the sec- 
tions referred to, every employee dismissed 
because he is or is not a member of an 
association of employees, or is not a member 
of a particular association, or because he has 
lodged a complaint respecting a decree or an 
agreement or a violation of the Act or has 
testified in a prosecution or inquiry or who 
1s dismissed with the object of forcing him 
to accept a classification calling for a lower 
wage than he is receiving, has the right to 
claim from his employer, as damages, the 
equivalent of one month’s wages. The onus 
of proving that the employee has no right to 
such a claim is on the employer. In any civil 
or penal action brought under the Act no 
evidence is to be permitted as to the source 
of any complaints. Another amendment 
enables a joint committee to compel a pro- 
fessional employer not only to post a copy 
of the wage scale and of any order but to 
keep it posted. 


Minimum Wages 


Amendments in the Fair Wage Act extend 
its application to homeworkers and declare the 
Act to apply to all persons employed on the 
employer’s premises, at home or elsewhere in 
the province, but those are excepted who are 
governed by a collective labour agreement 
made binding under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act or an agreement under the 


Professional Syndicates Act, unless the Fair 
Wage Board, with the approval of the Min- 
ister of Labour, declares the provisions of the 
agreement less favourable to the employees 
than the provisions of the Fair Wage Order. 
Excepted also are agriculturists, settlers, farm- 
hands, servants in private houses, and em- 
ployees covered by the Act to Assure Reason- 
able Wages for Workmen Engaged in Forest 
Operations. 

The Fair Wage Board is required to keep 
minutes of its proceedings and any decisions 
signed by its members have the same effect 
as resolutions of the Board. The section 
authorizing the Board to organize conciliation 
committees with a view to settling a dispute 
ov drawing up an order is revised. The 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is no longer necessary for such action 
and it is set out that, on application of 
either employer or employees or on its own 
initiative where an association of employees 
is unable to make a collective agreement with 
one or more employers or an employers’ asso- 
ciation, the Board may act as conciliator and 
organize conciliation committees and, with or 
without a report from a conciliation com- 
mittee, may make an order fixing fair wages 
and hours and other working conditions for 
any class of workers in any district. 

Power to cancel or revise orders is given 
tu the Board when it deems it to be in the 
interest of the trade, industry or occupation 
concerned and such decision, when approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, is to 
take effect from the twenty-first day, instead 
of the thirtieth day, after publication in the 
Official Gazette, or upon any other date fixed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
Board may also suspend, for periods not 
exceeding three months at a time, the total 
or partial application of any order on such 
conditions as it considers expedient. It may 
issue rules of interpretation of the provisions 
of orders and decisions, such rules to have the 
same effect as if incorporated in the order 
and, unless otherwise provided, to be effec- 
tive from the date of the coming into force 
of the order, without prejudice to pending 
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suits as to costs. All rules of interpretation, 
resolutions or decisions of the Board are to 
remain in force, unless provision is made to 
the contrary, until they have been suspended, 
changed or revoked by the Board or by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Rules of 
interpretation and resolutions suspending ordi- 
nances must be published in the Official 
Gazette. 

The representative of the Board presiding 
over a conciliation committee made up of 
employers and employees may permit any 
other person to attend the meetings of the 
committee. Conciliation committees are 
authorized to convene conferences of em- 
ployers and workmen but are not, as formerly, 
obliged to do so. 

The section rendering it unlawful to stipu- 
late in any agreement, other than an agree- 
ment under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act or the Professional Syndicates Act, 
a lower wage than that fixed by an order of 
the Fair Wage Board was amended to bring 
it into line with the power given the Board 
to regulate working conditions other than 
wages and hours. Working conditions con- 
trary to those provided for in an order may 
not be agreed upon. As formerly, any employee 
making an agreement for lower wages may 
claim the amount to which he is entitled under 
the order which applies to him and it is 
rendered unnecessary for him to apply for 
nullification of such agreement. 

Regulations of the Board may _ require 
employers to include in their registers of 
employees those not governed by the Act as 
well as those who are so governed and may 
enable representatives of the Board to take 
extracts or copies from registers and pay- 
rolls of an employer. The Board may, by 
resolution as well as by by-law, classify opera- 
tions and determine different categories of 
employers and employees, fix a special scale 
of wages for seasonal employees or those under 
18 years of age, and grant certificates to 
mentally or physically handicapped workmen 
authorizing their employment on conditions 
other than those provided for in the order. 
Power is given to make any inspection or 
inquiry between 6 p.m. and 8 a.m. in any 
establishment operating during that period. 

An amendment makes clear that an individ- 
ual or a collective action against an employer 
must be brought within six months. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may extend 
up to one year from the date the order went 
into effect the time during which may be 
instituted an action arising out of any order 
issued before March 1, 1939. 

Further protection is given employees by 
making it unlawful for an employer to dis- 
miss, without good and sufficient reason, proof 
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of which shall le upon him, am employee 
because he has been a member of a concilia- 
tion committee. 

The section which makes it unlawful for any 
person to grant or accept pecuniary benefit 
so as to reduce the minimum wage was 
amended to provide that it shall not apply 
to a settlement of accounts between an 
employer and employee which is approved by 
the Board. 

The penalty for violation of any order or 
by-law or any provision of the Act for which 
no other penalty is provided is increased from 
a maximum of $10 and’ costs to a minimum of 
$25 for the first offence and $100 for a sub- 
sequent offence plus costs. The maximum 
term of imprisonment in default of payment 
of fine and costs remains at 15 days in the 
case of a first offence and is fixed at not less 
than one month or more than six months for 
a subsequent offence. A new section provides 
that any person making a false declaration 
or representation to an officer of the Board is 
liable to a fine not exceeding $25 and costs 
and in default of payment to imprisonment 
not exceeding 15 days. 

The section providing that the Act shall 
not affect collective labour agreements in effect 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Act 
or the Professional Syndicates Act was replaced 
by a provision that the Act shall not affect 
agreements under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act, as amended in 1938, or under the 
Professional Syndicates Act unless the Board, 
by resolution approved by the Minister, 
declares the conditions thereof to be less 
favourable for employees than those estab- 
lished by the ordinances. 


Seizure of Wages 


Amendments were made in the sections of 
the Code of Civil Procedure relating to exemp- 
tion from seizure of certain salaries and wages. 
The clause was repealed which permitted 
exemption from seizure of the wages of work- 
men employed on works undertaken to relieve 
unemployment with the aid of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments. Sections were 
added under which no creditor may seize the 
remuneration or wages of a debtor who, within 
seven days from the judgment or from the 
resuming of work after a period of unem- 
ployment or at any time before the remuner- 
ation or wage was seized, produces a declara- 
tion under oath setting forth the amount and 
due dates of such remuneration or wage and 
the name, occupation and address of his 
employer or employers; who deposits the seiz- 
able portion of such remuneration or wage 
within the three days following the payment 
thereof; and who continues thereafter, until 
the extinction of the judgment and any 
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claims filed, to deposit, within three days of 
each date of payment, the seizable portion 
of such remuneration or wage. The declara- 
tion and deposit are to be made in the office 
of the Circuit Court of the Montreal district 
if the debtor has his domicile in the city of 
Montreal or in the office of the magistrate’s 
court of the district or county where he is 
Jomiciied. 

If the debtor changes his employment or 
ceases or resumes work or if his conditions of 
engagement are altered he must, within seven 
days, file a declaration under oath testifying 
to such changes. Any claim filed and any 
declaration by a debtor may be contested 
by any interested party. Every person who 
in bad faith or through inexcusable careless- 
ness or neglect to inform himself properly 
seizes the remuneration or wages of a debtor 
who has complied with the above provisions 
or who after such seizure refuses to give the 
debtor a release when it has been shown that 
the debtor has complied with such provisions 
is liable to the debtor for damages. 

A further amendment in the code deals with 
the amount exempt from seizure in the case of 
salaries and wages other than those of public 
and municipal employees, pilots and teachers. 
All such salaries and wages are exempt as to 
four-fifths when they do not exced $3 per 
day, three-quarters when they exceed $3 but 
do not exceed $6 per day and two-thirds when 
they exceed $6 per day. Total exemption 
is granted if the salary or wages do not 
exceed $6 per week and where they exceed 
$6 but do not exceed $12 they are exempt 
for the surplus $6 if the debtor is married 
or if he is a widower with one or more 
children whom he is supporting. Salaries 
and wages exceeding the amounts mentioned 
above are exempt in proportion but there 
must be left to the debtor in every case at 
least $6 per week if he is unmarried or $12 
if he is married or a widower with one or 
more dependent children. 


Arbitration in Labour Disputes 


An Act respecting the Arbitrating of Dis- 
putes Between Certain Charitable Institutions 
and their Employees applies to any institu- 
tion recognized as a public charitable institu- 
tion under the Quebec Public Charities Act, 
that is, any institution which provides free 
care or medical or other treatment for the 
indigent and is recognized as such by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. A list of such 
institutions must be published annually in 
the Quebec Official Gazette. The new statute 
makes it illegal for any person employed 
in or filling any position in such an institu- 
tion to strike as a result of a dispute between 
the institution and one or more of its em- 


ployees respecting emoluments, salaries or 
wages or hours of work but such dispute may 
be submitted to a council of arbitration set 
up in accordance with the Act. 

Applhceation for the creation of such a council 
must be made in writing to the Minister of 
Health. If made by a charitable ‘institution 
16 must be signed by its president or an 
official authorized for the purpose, and if made 
by employes it must be signed by the major- 
ity of those directly affected by the dispute. 
The Minister must, within 15 days after 
receiving an application, communicate to the 
parties his decision to grant or refuse it. A 
council is to be composed of three persons 
not concerned in the dispute, one of whom is 
to be appointed by the institution, one by 
the employees concerned and the third by 
the first two, or, failing agreement by them, 
by the Minister. If one party fails to nomin- 
ate an arbitrator within eight days after he 
has been notified to do so by the Minister 
of Health. the latter, on application of the 
other party, may make the appointment. If 
an arbitrator dies or is unable to act or if he 
refuses or neglects to act within a reason- 
able period, not more than ten days, he may 
be replaced in the same manner as he was 
appointed. Each arbitrator is entitled to $10 
for a full day’s sitting and to $5 for a half 
day. The costs of the arbitration are to be 
borne by the party designated by the council 
of arbitration. 

The council is to hear the parties and obtain 
all necessary information respecting the dis- 
pute. It must give to the Minister within the 
time fixed by him a full report of the evi- 
dence and of the conclusions arrived at. 

An employee who strikes in violation of 
the provisions of the Act is liable, in addi- 
tion to payment of costs, to a penalty of 
not less than $10 or more than $50 for each 
day’s violation and failing payment of fine and 
costs to imprisonment for not less than eight 
days or more than one month. Any person 
who incites, encourages or aids in any manner 
an employee to go on strike or to continue 
a strike in contravention of the Act is liable 
in addition to costs to a fine of from $50 to 
$500 and in default of payment of fine and 
costs to imprisonment for not less than eight 
days or more than one month. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act provides that members of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission ap- 
pointed under the Act or under any prior or 
subsequent Act have always exercised and 
shall exercise their functions during the pleas- 
ure of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
Formerly, members of the Commission were 
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to exercise their functions during good conduct 
but might be dismissed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on a joint address of 
the two Houses of the Legislature. 


Mines 


The Quebec Mining Act was amended to 
render the operator of a mine, whether owner, 
lessee, or occupant, and not only the owner, 
hable to the maximum fine of $20 and costs 
or imprisonment for not more than a month 
which has been provided by the Act for some 
years for contravention of certain of its provi- 
sions. These provisions forbid the employ- 
ment of women and girls in the working of a 
mine and of boys under 15 underground in any 
mine or quarry and fix for boys under 17 years 
of age a maximum working day of 48 hours 
and a maximum working week of six days. 
They further stipulate that no male person 
under 20 shall have charge of hoists or wind- 
lasses used for hoisting or lowering workmen, 
that no boy under 18 may have charge of 
machinery of any kind for hoisting or hauling 
or for drilling or blasting and that the trans- 
mission of signals and orders for putting such 
machines in motion shall not be entrusted to 
persons under 16. 

An Act respecting the Municipal Organization 
of Mining Villages enables the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Municipal Affairs, 
Trade and Commerce and of the Minister of 
Mines and Fisheries to constitute as a “village 
municipal corporation” any territory wherein a 
mining village is estabilshed on Crown lands 
under the Quebec Mining Act. Except where 
inconsistent with the Act or where otherwise 
provided by it every such village is to be 
governed by the Municipal Code. A mining 
village municipality is not to form part of 
any county municipality or be subject to the 
jurisdiction of any county council. An officer 
to be called the “manager,” who must be a 
British subject, is to be appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to take the 
place and have the rights and powers of a 
village municipal council for the first five years. 
Thereafter or at any earlier time fixed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council a mining 
village corporation is to cease to be governed 
by the Act but is to retain its corporate 
identity and be subject to all provisions of the 
Municipal Code. 


Electrical Works 


The Electricians’ and Electrical Installation 
Act was amended to provide for the recovery 
of fees for licences for electricians by civil 
action, independently of prosecution for 
offences, and to authorize the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to fix a schedule of fees 
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for the approval of plans for the installation 
of electrical equipment. 


Unemployment Insurance and Relief 


The preamble to an Act to Promote Unem- 
ployment Insurance states that it is recom- 
mended that an unemployment insurance 
system be established by co-operation between 
the federal and provincial authorities. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is authorized 
to enter into an agreement with the Dominion 
Government in conformity with the constitu- 
tional rights of the Province in order to 
establish such a system. The expenditure 
incurred is to be paid from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of the Province. 


Another statute provides that expenditure 
for works to relieve unemployment is to con- 
stitute capital expenditure and when it is paid 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may authorize 
the Provincial Treasurer to borrow on such 
terms as he may determine, the sums required 
to reimburse the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
in whole or in part. These provisions are to 
be deemed to have been in effect from Septem- 
ber 1, 1936. As long as these loans are not 
reimbursed, neither the amounts paid by the 
Government for such works nor their value are 
to be taken into account for loan purposes in 
the assets of municipal corporations. 


An Act to Establish a Board of Economic 
Reconstruction provides for the creation of a 
board of four members of the Government, 
viz: the Provincial Treasurer and the Min- 
isters of Roads, Public Works and Labour. 
The Board is to administer unemployment 
relief and funds for relief works. The Act 
amends the Unemployed Aid Act, 1931, to 
make it clear that the Government, since the 
coming into force of the 1931 Act has been 
authorized to make such expenditure as it 
deems necessary to ald the unemployed by 
providing for public works and allowances to 
the unemployed. 


Youth Training and Vocational Education 


An Act to Amend The Youth Aid Act in- 
creases to two million dollars the amount which 
may be expended from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of the Province for the pur- 
pose of assisting young persons to establish 
themselves in suitable employment. 


Provision was made for an annual subsidy 
for the agricultural school at Ste. Anne de la 
Pérade and to continue or increase the sub- 
sidies for agricultural schools at Nicolet, 
Ville-Marie, Chicoutimi and in the Gaspesian 
area and for increasing the borrowing power 
of the Polytechnic School of Montreal from 
$500,000 to $750,000. 
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Housing 
An Act to Increase the Powers of Municipal 
Corporations with Respect to the Building 
of Sanitary Houses enables municipal cor- 
porations to take advantage of the provisions 
of the National Housing Act passed by the 
Parliament of Canada for the construction of 

low-rental dwelling houses. 


Mothers’ Allowances 
An amendment in the Needy Mothers’ 
Assistance Act makes it clear that it applies 
only to mothers of at least two legitimate 
children under 16 years of age. 
Old Age Pensions 
The Blind Persons Aid Act was amended to 
enable a notice of the granting of a pension 
to be registered against any real property 
owned by a pensioner. 


Co-operative Associations 


An Act to aid Co-operative Agricultural 


Associations provides for the creation of an 
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annual fund of $150,000 to be used by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Agriculture for 
guarantees or advances to such associations. An 
amendment in the Co-operative Agricultural 
Associations Act enables associations formed 
before April 4, 1930, to accept the terms of the 
Act as amended since that date upon the decis- 
ion of a two-thirds majority of the members 
present at a meeting called for the purpose. 
Dissenting members are entitled to a refund 
of the sums which they have paid into the 
capital if they declare dissent during the 
meeting or within ten days thereafter. 

An Act to Promote the Organizing of Fish 
Co-operative Federations enables three or more 
fish co-operatives of the maritime fisheries 
district to be constituted as a federation to 
promote their economic and social interests. 
The Quebec Co-operative Syndicates Act is to 
apply to such organizations. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Legislature during its 
session from January 19 to April 1 passed 
new laws for the regulation of trade schools, 
the provision of municipal medical and hos- 
pital services and the establishment of an 
Industrial Development Board, and for im- 
plementing the Municipal Improvements As- 
sistance Act and the National Housing Act 
passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1938. 
Laws dealing with motor vehicles and co- 
operative associations were revised, and 
amendments made in the Industrial Stand- 
ards Act and in statutes providing for the 
two-platoon system in municipal fire depart- 
ments and for unemployment relief, mothers’ 
allowances and old age pensions. 


Vocational Education 


The Trade Schools Regulation Act, which 
is to come into force on June 1, 1939, is 
generally similar to statutes enacted in Al- 
berta in 1931, in British Columbia in 19386 
and in Ontario and Manitoba in 1938. The 
Act defines a trade as the skill and knowledge 
requisite for, or intended for use in, an in- 
dustrial or commercial occupation or vocation, 
including the construction, repair and oper- 
ation of aeroplanes, automobiles, steam en- 
gines, boilers, internal combustion engines and 
machinery of all kinds, bricklaying, build- 
ing, carpentry, the work of a stonemason, 
plastering, plumbing, fabrication of iron and 
steel, aviation, mining, lumbering, barbering, 


beauty culture, hair-dressing, dressmaking, 
millinery, stenography, typewrting, book- 
keeping or accounting, clerical work and 


any other occupation or vocation designated 


as a trade by the regulations. The last five 
occupations were added to the Bill in Com- 
mittee. A trade school means a place where 
any trade is taught or where any course of 
study of a trade by correspondence is 
organized or carried on, but does not include 
a school, place or course of study by 
correspondence kept or taught by the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan or by any education 
authority under the Government of Canada 
or of Saskatchewan, or an aviation club 
operated under a Government Department. 

No person may operate a trade school unless 
he is registered and schools now in operation 
must make written application for registration 
to the Minister charged with the carrying out 
of the Act before July 1. Registration must 
be renewed annually. Contracts for the pur- 
chase or sale of any correspondence course of 
a trade school may only be solicited or made 
if the school is registered or the agent registered 
as an agent for a school outside the province. 

Before issuing a certificate of registration 
the Minister must be satisfied that the trade 
school is provided with competent instruc- 
tors and sufficient equipment for the teaching 
of any specified trade or trades and is fur- 
nishing proper instruction at reasonable rates. 
Provision is made for inspection of trade 
schools and for cancellation of certificates 
if the requirements are not met, or if the 
holder is convicted of any violation of the 
Act or regulations. 

A penalty of not less than $10 nor more 
than $100 and, in default of payment, imprison- 
ment for not more than two months may be 
imposed on any person who obstructs the 
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Minister or any one acting under his authority 
in making an inspection or who refuses or 
neglects to give information or to produce 
books or records. For operating a_ trade 
school without registration, for giving instruc- 
tion in a trade not specified in the certificate 
or for failing to comply with the regulations 
under the Act there is a penalty, for a 
corporation, of a fine of betwen $100 and $500, 
and, for a natural person, of a fine of between 
$50 and $250 and in default of payment to 
imprisonment for not more than three months. 
A fine of not less than $10 and not more than 
$100 or imprisonment for a maximum of three 
months is provided for any person acting as 
agent for a trade school in the province which 
is not registered or for a trade school outside 
the province without being registered as an 
agent. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations prescribing the security to 
be provided by a trade school for performance 
of its contracts, the accommodation and 
equipment required, minimum hours of in- 
struction, minimum and maximum fees, terms 
of payment, and the conditions of registration 
of agents, controlling advertising, regulating 
the sale of courses of instruction, fixing regis- 
tration fees, governing examinations of students 
and issue of certificates, providing for annual 
returns and furnishing information to the 
Minister and generally as to the operation and 
management of trade schools. Further matters 
which may be the subject of regulations were 
added to the Bill during its passage through 
the Legislature: fixing the price of articles 
produced, materials used, or services rendered 
by students, and the time during which the 
public may obtain services in a trade school 
and limiting the sale of such articles and the 
extent of such services so as not to compete 
unfairly with similar goods or services sold 
in a factory or shop. 


Industrial Standards 


Amendments in the Industrial Standards Act 
include a provision authorizing the Commis- 
sioner of Labour and Public Welfare, with the 
concurrence of the proper advisory board and 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to make an order amending the pro- 
visions of any schedule of wages and hours 
under the Act. The order is to be gazetted 
and, unless stipulated otherwise, it is to 
become effective on the tenth day after publi- 
cation. Not only the maximum number of 
hours comprising the regular working day 
may be prescribed in a schedule but also the 
hours of the day during which work may be 
performed. Overtime work may be prohibited 
except with a permit and the advisory board 
may be authorized to issue such permits, sub- 
ject to the conditions laid down. The number 
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or proportion of the employees of an em- 
ployer affected by the schedule who may be 
apprentices, learners or inexperienced work- 
ers may also be stipulated in the schedule. 
Other changes in the Act are designed to in- 
sure continuity of operation of schedules. 
Formerly a schedule might be declared in force 
during pleasure or for the period, not exceed- 
ing twelve months, stipulated in it. After the 
expiration of twelve months a conference might 
be called to negotiate a new schedule. The Act 
now provides that a schedule may be declared 
in force during pleasure or for the period stipu- 
lated in it, but a conference for the negotiation 
of a new schedule may be summoned at any 
time. An employer is required to keep in his 
principal place of business in the province, 
a record of the wages and hours of his em- 
ployees. On demand of the Commissioner or 
any officer having his written authority, he 
must produce for inspection his registers, pay- 
rolls, financial statements, time and attendance 
records, contracts of employment and any 
other documents required. The clause was 
repealed which provided that no prosecution 
should be instituted except with the written 
consent of the Commissioner. Amendments 
were made in the section dealing with the 
powers of advisory boards, which formerly had 
authority to hear complaints, to assist in 
carrying out the Act and regulations and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in any 
schedule, to fix special minimum rates of 
wages for handicapped workers. Such a board 
may now hear complaints and assist in carry- 
ing out the Act and regulations as before and 
may also assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the schedules applying to its zone or zones. 
In addition it has jurisdiction and authority 
to do any thing which it is authorized to do 
by the provisions of any such schedule. 


Wages and Hours 


An amendment in the Attachment of 
Debts Act, effective June 1, 1939, provides 
that the amount of wages or salary of a 
married person to be exempt from attachment 
shall be $40 in cases where the garnishee. 
summons is issued under a judgment or order 
for alimony or a judgment founded upon a 
separation agreement. In other cases $75 of 
the wages or salary of a married person is 
exempt. 

The scope of the Mechanics’ Lien Act was 
extended to include work done on any mining 
claim, mining land, water, gas, oil or other 
well, or gas or oil pipe line. A lien in 
respect of any mine, mining claim, mining 
land, oil well or gas well extends to the 
fixtures, machinery, tools, appliances, equip- 
ment and other property in or on such mine, 
land, claim or well, or appurtenances. A claim 
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for lien on any such property held from or 
under the Crown is to be made to the Super- 
visor of Mines, Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Regina, instead of to the registrar 
of land titles. Such lien is not to affect the 
rights of the Crown. 

An amendment in the Fire Departments 
Two-Platoon Act which came into effect on 
May 1, 1939, provides that the Act, which 
formerly applied only to cities of 15,000 popu- 
lation and over, shall apply to those of not 
less han 10,000, but in the case of a city of 
between 10,000 and 15,000 population it is 
to apply eight months from the date of the 
coming into force of the amendment unless 
within that period a by-law to the contrary 
effect has been passed. 

An amendment in the Town Act enables an 
early closing by-law passed upon petition to 
be amended or repealed by unanimous con- 
sent of the council at a meeting at which 
every member is present. Formerly such a 
by-law might only be repealed or amended if 
it appeared to the council that more than one- 
third of the occupants of the class of shops 
affected were opposed to its continuance. 

Under an amendment in the Village Act 
an early closing by-law may require the shops 
of the class to which it relates to close at 
5 p.m., instead of 6 p.m. as formerly, or at 
12 noon instead of 1 p.m. The council may 
now pass such a by-law of its own motion 
whereas formerly it might do so only on 
petition of three-fourths of the occupiers of 
shops of the class or classes affected. On 
receipt of such a petition the council is now 
required to pass such a by-law within four 
weeks. A new clause provides that the coun- 
cil may also, on petition of two-thirds of the 
occupiers of shops throughout the village, re- 
quire by by-law that all shops shall be closed 
on any one day of the week after 12 o’clock 
noon or such later hour as may be deemed 
advisable. The definition of “closed” was 
amended to correspond with that in the City 
Act and the Town Act by providing that 
“serving of customers” shall include the re- 
ceiving of orders from customers. 


Chauffeurs 


The Vehicles Act, 1939, is a consolidation of 
the Vehicles Act and the Public Service 
Vehicles Act with amendments. Labour pro- 
visions of both measures are embodied in the 
new statute without material change. The 
Highway Traffic Board may make regulations 
governing hours of employment and wages of 
drivers of both passenger and goods vehicles. 
These provisions were proclaimed in force 
May 15, 1939. 
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Unemployment Relief 


The Direct Relief Act, 1936, was amended 
to require a municipal council to make pro- 
vision for the necessary medical and hospital 
care and treatment of any indigent person to 
whom it is giving aid or relief in another 
municipality, and the appropriate municipal 
Act respecting care of the indigent sick is to 
apply to such cases. The Minister of Munici- 
pal Affairs may charge back to a local im- 
provement district the amount of any ex- 
penditures connected with the medical or 
hospital care and treatment of an indigent 
person who is a resident of such district. If 
the Director of Relief, the Minister of Muni- 
cipal Affairs (in the case of a local improve- 
ment district) or any officer administering re- 
lief in a municipality or district believes that 
money has been paid to, or is payable by any 
person, bank or corporation to an applicant 
for or a recipient of relief, which is not dis- 
closed in the application or has not been 
reported to the proper official, the Director, 
Minister or officer must make a written re- 
quest to such person, bank or corporation for 
a statement of the sums paid or payable. 
For failure to comply with such request within 
seven days or to furnish a written statement 
that no money has been paid or is payable 
a fine of $10-$50 may be imposed for each 
day of default. 

The Relief Act, 1935, was continued in force 
until March 31, 1940. This Act, enables the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
agreements with the Dominion Government 
and with municipalities for the purpose of 
providing relief within the province. 

Amendments in the Municipalities Relief 
and Agricultural Aid Act, 1937, and in the 
Local Improvement Districts Relief Act, 1936, 
provide for further assistance to distressed per- 
sons in rural areas. 

The Municipal Improvements Assistance 
(Saskatchewan) Act is designed to implement 
the provisions of the Municipal Improve- 
ments Assistance Act, 1938, of Canada which 
was summarized above in the _ paragraph 
dealing with the complementary _ statute 
enacted in Alberta. 


Municipal Medical Services 


The Municipal Medical and Hospital Ser- 
vices Act authorizes the council of a town, 
village, or rural municipality to submit to the 
voters a by-law empowering the council to 
make provision for medical or hospital ser- 
vices, or both, for residents of the municipality. 
Upon receipt, before November 1 in any 
year, of a petition for the repeal of such a 
by-law signed by not less than 25 per cent of 
the resident voters, the council must submit 
to the voters at the next annual election a by- 
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law to that effect. In the case of a rural 
municipality, such by-laws may relate to a 
portion of the municipality only. 

Where a by-law for medical services has 
been approved, the council may make agree- 
ments with physicians, surgeons, and hospitals, 
and also with municipalities which have passed 
similar by-laws for providing medical and 
hospital care and sharing the cost. In addi- 
tion, the council must prepare within 30 
days of the passing of the by-law, and annu- 
ally thereafter, an estimate of the cost of 
such services and the tax to be levied in re- 
spect of them. All agreements and tax esti- 
mates must be approved by the provincial 
Health Services Board. The total tax in re- 
spect of a family consisting of father, mother 
and dependent members under the age of 21 
years, may not exceed $50 and a minimum 
tax of $2 is fixed for emyloyees engaged in 
seeding, harvesting or threshing operations. 
Every resident of the municipality over 21 
years of age, and every resident under that 
age who is living apart from his parents and 
supporting himself, is personally liable for the 
tax. Where taxes collected in any year are 
not sufficient to meet expenditures provision 
is made for loans from the general funds 
of the municipality. An annual municipal 
census is to be taken during the time a by- 
law remains in force. Persons over 21 and 
those under that age living apart from. their 
parents must register with the clerk or secre- 
tary of the municipality. Employers must 
register every employee within five days of 
the commencement of employment and must 
give notice if any person leaves his employ- 
ment. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may make regulations for carrying out the 
Act. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Sections of the Child Welfare Act relating 
to mothers’ allowances were amended as from 
June 1, 1989, to provide for an allowance, if 
the applicant is otherwise eligible, to a mother 
whose husband is permanently disabled and in 
cases where the husband or the father of the 
children, having resided in Saskatchewan, 
moved out of the province, leaving his wife 
and child or children in the province, and 
died within one year thereafter. “Child” is 
defined to include a lawfully adopted child. 


Pensions 


'A retroactive amendment in the Old Age 
Pensions Act enables the Superintendent of 
Old Age Pensions as well as the Commissioner 
to lodge a caveat making pension payments 
a charge on the land of a pensioner. 

The City Act and the Town Act were 
amended to empower a council to pass a by- 
law for the establishment of a superannuation 


or benefit fund for municipal employees, or 
any group of them, or of members of the 
police force, library or hospital boards, or all 
or any of them, and for their dependents, to 
classify the employees affected, or any group, 
as to age or otherwise and to make contribu- 
tion to the scheme compulsory or optional as 
to all employees or any group or class. Such a 
by-law is not to be deemed a money by-law. 


Miscellaneous 
The Housing Act, 1989, enables the prov- 
ince to take advantage of the National 


Housing Act, 1988, enacted by the Parliament 
of Canada. The latter statute authorizes the 
Dominion Minister of Finance to grant assist- 
ance in the building of houses by making 
loans to approved lending institutions and local 
authorities, to make loans to local societies 
and corporations to enable them to carry out 
schemes of low-rental housing, and to assist 
persons to build houses for their own occu- 
pation at a maximum cost of $4,000 on lots 
sold by the municipality for not more than $50 
each by paying a portion of the taxes for 
three years. 

The Industrial Development Board Act, 
which came into force on May 1, 1989, pro- 
vides for the appointment by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of a board to encourage 
industrial development in the province, in 
particular to give assistance in establishing 
new industries and developing those already 
existing, especially industries based on the 
natural resources of the Province, and to en- 
courage industrial art schools, re-afforestation 
and mineral prospecting as aids to employment, 
and to co-operate with manufacturers in voca- 
tional traiming. 

The Co-operative Associations Act which 
enables any five or more persons to apply for 
incorporation as a co-operative association, 
was revised and amended. Amendments were 
also made in the Co-operative Marketing 
Associations Act, 1988. Changes in the Credit 
Union Act, 1937, come into effect June 1 
next and enable a credit union to receive the 
savings of its members in joint as well as 
individual accounts, and to deposit, with the 
written permission of the registrar, in post- 
office savings banks and with trust companies 
as well as with chartered banks. A director, 
officer or member of a committee may now 
borrow in excess of his shares, deposits and 
accumulated earnings, upon the unanimous vote 
of a majority of the other members of the 
board and of the credit committee and 
the supervisory committee sitting together, 
the said director, officer or member not being 
present when the vote is taken. A member 
may be expelled by a two-thirds vote of the 
directors but appeal may be taken to the 
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next general meeting of the union which may, 
by a majority vote, confirm or rescind the 
action of the directors. Formerly a member 
might be expelled after any hearing by a two- 
thirds vote of the members at a special meet- 
ing called to consider the matter. 


Resolutions 


On February 21 a resolution was adopted 
favouring the making of a survey by the 
Commissioner of Labour and Public Welfare 
to determine whether persons employed in 
logging and lumber camps should come under 
the Minimum Wage Act or the Industrial 
Standards Act. 

A resolution agreed to on March 21 recom- 
mends that the Government of Saskatchewan 
co-operate to the fullest extent with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada in finding a permanent solu- 
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tion to the unemployment problem and that 
pending such solution the government of the 
province should urge the Dominion Govern- 
ment to give temporary relief in the province 
by a continuation and extension of work under 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act and its 
extension into Northern Saskatchewan, im- 
mediate completion of the Trans-Canada 
Highway as a hard-surfaced highway, and of 
hard-surfaced trunk highways connecting the 
National Parks system with highways of 
neighbouring provinces and the United States, 
an extended program of water, forest, game 
and fur conservation and construction of high- 
ways to mining settlements in the northern 
portion of the province and the territories 
beyond, construction of other public works, 
and continuation and enlargement of the 
Youth Training Plan. 


RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Pilots—Sign Painters and Bill Posters in Alberta—Seasonal Wage Rates 
and Hours in British Columbia—Wage Regulations for Pulpwood 


Workers in Ontario—Minimum Wage Orders in Quebec, 


Regulations made recently relate to pilots in 
the Districts of Quebec and Sheet Harbour, 
Nova Scotia, permit sign painters and bill 
posters in Edmonton and Calgary to work over- 
time without extra remuneration, amend the 
orders for the examination of electricians in 
Alberta, fix seasonal rates and permit longer 
hours in fruit and vegetable canneries in 
British Columbia, regulate wages of workers 
on pulpwood for export on Crown lands in 
Ontario, amend certain minimum wage orders 
in Quebec and require a register to be kept of 
persons employed in selling beer in Saskatche- 
wan. 


Canada Shipping Act 


Amendments in the by-laws for the Pilotage 
District of Quebec, approved April 19, relate to 
the licensing of apprentice pilots and provide 
for extra compensation in certain cases. Where 
a request for a pilot is cancelled after he 
reports for duty he must be paid the sum of 
$5 if dismissed within two hours. If dis- 
missed later or detained on board a vessel for 
more than two hours for any cause other than 
the weather, he must be paid an additional 
$1 an hour up to $10 for each 24 hours of 
detention. 


An applicant for an apprentice pilot’s licence 
must have served 12 months on deck on a sea- 
going vessel, have satisfactory discharge papers 
and pass prescribed examinations as to health 
and education. He must be between 16 and 
25 or if between 25 and 30 years of age must 
have had his name on the application list 
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before April 1, 1989, and have obtained’ before 
his 25th year a certificate not lower than a 
Mate in the Home Trade. All pilots, before 
the end of five years of apprenticeship, must 
have such a certificate and have served, in 
addition to the above 12 months, two years on 
deck on a sea-going vessel. 

By-laws for the Pilotage District of Sheet 
Harbour, NS., approved by order in council 
of May 18 are generally similar to those 
governing the District of Digby, Annapolis 
and Bear River. (LABour Gazette, April, 
1939, p. 396). 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


An order effective April 29 relates to design- 
ers, wall men, sign painters, helpers, bill posters 
and construction mechanics engaged in outdoor 
advertising and sign painting in Edmonton and 
Calgary. Such persons, if employed steadily 
throughout the year and earning at least $25 a 
week for an average week of not more than 50 
hours, are exempt from the provisions of Order 
6 of February 28 which requires overtime to be 
paid at the rate of time and a half. Overtime 
as defined in the Hours of Work Act is any 
time in excess of 10 hours in one day or in 
excess of 54 hours in a week. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Regulations of March 21 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1939, p. 473) for the examination of 
electricians were amended on April 18 to 
strike out the provision requiring that 
examinations be held monthly. 
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British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


By an order of May 238 the regulation which 
exempted the fruit and vegetable industry 
from the Hours of Work Act up to March 31, 
1939 (Lasour GazeTrn, 1938, p. 405) is ex- 
tended for a year from that date. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


Orders 63 and 64 of the Board of Industrial 
Relations of May 238, 1939, vary from June 
1 to the end of the year with respect to 
canneries orders 46 and 47 fixing minimum 
wage for both sexes in the fruit and vege- 
table industry. Except for an increase from 
80 cents to 81 cents in the daily minimum 
wage for both sexes in the fruit and vege- 
basis and a 3 cent increase in the overtime rate 
fixed for males for the first two hours, the 
rate being now 6524 cents, the orders are 
similar to those made last season for tomato 
canneries. (LABouR Gazette, 1938, p. 1094). 
Both new orders stipulate that employees 
must be paid at least semi-monthly the wages 
due up to a day not more than seven days 
before the date of payment. 


Ontario Crown Timber Act 


An order in council of May 9 provides that 
local labour must be used on all work con- 
nected with the cutting or preparing of pulp- 
wood for export and that the wages paid must 
be fair and reasonable and in accordance with 
the wage schedules under the Industrial 
Standards Act where such have been estab- 
lished. 

Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Two orders of April 25 continue in force 
until October 1 Order 5 relating to the silk 
textile industry (Lasour GazeTrTE, 1938, p. 
985) and for another six months Order 6 
(LaBouR GAZETTE, 1938, p. 624) concerning 
stationary enginemen on the Island of Mont- 
real but another order gazetted April 29 
exempts stationary enginemen in charitable 
and religious or teaching institutions except 
those operated by school boards. This 
exemption is made retroactive to January 1, 
1939, in line with the exemption of such em- 
ployees in hospitals provided by a previous 
order gazetted March 3 (LaABour GAZETTE, 
April, 1939, p. 397). 

An order of May 5 suspends for two months 
from June 3 Order 24 fixing a minimum wage 
for persons employed in the manufacture of 
doors, sashes and other wooden building sup- 
plies. (Lasour Gazette, February, 1939, p. 
158). 

Saskatchewan Liquor Act 


New regulations effective May 15 replace 
former regulations of March 4, 1935, but con- 
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tinue to require a register to be kept of 
persons engaged in the selling of beer in 
hotels. This register must be kept up to date, 
open for inspection by authorized persons and 
a copy must be forwarded to the Liquor 
Board. The Act prohibits the employment 
of any person under 21 or of any female on 
licensed premises and the new regulations for- 
bid as before the employment of persons 
under 21 on canteen premises. 


Immigration to Canada During 1938 


The Immigration Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Resources has issued a statement 
of immigration to Canada covering the year 
1938, 

During the year 17,128 immigrants entered 
Canada compared with 15,645 in 1937, an 
increase of 9°5 per cent. Of the total entering 
the Dominion, 3,373 were from the British 
Isles; 5,663 from the United States; 1,366 
from Northern European countries; while 
other races numbered 6,726. In each classifica- 
tion increases in the number entering Canada 
were recorded in comparison with 19387, the 
largest increase (15:6 per cent) being under 
the classification “ Northern European races”; 
13-5 per cent increase in the number of 
persons coming from the British Isles; 15:0 
per cent under the classification “ other races”’; 
and -4 per cent in the number coming from 
United States. 

Adult males entering Canada during 1938 
numbered 4,133; adult females, 6,760; and 
children under eighteen comprised 6,235 of 
the total of all persons entering the Dominion 
during the year. 

Of this total, there were listed under farm- 
ing class, 1,750 males, 1,067 females and 2,007 
children. The labour class comprised 301 
males, 73 females and 130 children; mechanics 
480 males, 227 females and 181 children; 
trading class 689 males, 391 females and 240 
children; mining class 34 males, 10 females 
and 4 children; female domestic servants 
eighteen years and over numbered 757, under 
18 years, 173; “other classes” accounted for 
the remainder of the total] there being 879 
males, 4,285 females and 3,540 children in this 
classification. 

The destination of the largest number 
(6,824) of the immigrants tc Canada during 
1938 was given as Ontario; 3,454 were going 
to Quebec; 1,698 to Manitoba; 1,667 to Alberta; 
1,563 to British Columbia; 813 to Nova Scotia; 
675 to Saskatchewan; 359 to New Brunswick; 
61 to Prince Edward Island; 11 to the Yukon 
Territory; and 3 to the Northwest Territories. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Proceedings in Alberta Against Alleged Tobacco Combine 


OURT hearings of charges under section 
498 of the Criminal Code against tobacco 
manufacturers and wholesalers were conciuded 
in Edmonton before Magistrate A. I. Millar, 
K.C., on April 29 when thirty-five corporations 
and ten individuals were remanded for trial 
before the superior court. The case was con- 
ducted pursuant to informations laid following 
a report under the Combines Investigation 
Act. Presentation of oral and documentary 
evidence by the Crown occupied twenty-three 
days. The charges under section 498 alleged 
the existence of combinations and agreements 
with relation to tobacco products including 
cigarettes, tobacco, cigarette papers, snuff 
and cigars, (1) to unduly limit facilities for 
manufacturing, supplying, storing or dealing, 
(2) to restrain or injure trade or commerce, 
(3) to unduly prevent, limit or lessen manu- 
facture or production, (4) to unreasonably 
enhance prices, and (5) to unduly prevent or 
lessen competition. Two other charges origin- 
ally laid against the accused under the common 
law and section 444 of the Criminal Code were 
withdrawn on April 29 at the request of the 
Crown. 


Written agreements and other documents 
were secured by the Crown under search war- 
rants in November, December and January at 
the cities of Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary and 
Vancouver. Over fifty persons residing at 
points throughout Canada from Saint John, 
New Brunswick, to Vancouver, British Col- 
umbia, were served with subpoenas to appear 
as witnesses at the preliminary inquiry, which 
ovened before Magistrate A. I. Millar at 
Edmonton on March 20, 1939. A. L. Smith, 
K.C., of Calgary, H. J. Wilson, K.C., Assistant 
Deputy Attorney General of Alberta, and 
N. J. MeNeill of Calgary, represented the 
Crown. Counsel appearing for the accused 
included L. A. Forsyth, K.C., and C. Sinclair, 
K.C., of Montreal; H. G. Nolan; K.C.,. of 
Calgary; H. H. Parlee, K.C., S. B. Smith, 
N. D. Maclean, K.C.,.S. A. Dixon. K.C., G. H. 
Steer, K.C., and L. Y. Cairns, K.C., of Ed- 
monton; and J. A. MacAulay, K.C.. and W. P. 
Fillmore, K.C., of Winnipeg. The persons 
charged with offences under section 498 of the 
Criminal Code included fifteen tobacco manu- 
facturing companies and subsidiaries, with head 
offices at Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, and 
Hamilton, nine of which were owned or con- 
trolled by the Imperial Tobacco Company of 


Canada, Limited; twenty wholesale distrib- 
utors of tobacco products with head offices 
at Winnipeg, Vancouver, and at Calgary, Ed- 
monton and other points in Alberta, and nine 
persons operating unincorporated wholesale 
tobacco businesses in Alberta. 


Forty-one witnesses were called and examined 
by the Crown, including manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers of tobacco products and 
officers of wholesale tobacco associations oper- 
ating in the provinces of Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. The witnesses included persons 
stated to have taken an active part in formu- 
lating a system of price fixing prevailing in 
the tobacco industry and in the formation of 
other agreements and combinations alleged 
by the Crown to have restrained trade. en- 
hanced prices and unlawfully suppressed or 
eliminated competition in the industry. The 
evidence presented covered the principal mat- 
ters set out in the report of the investigation 
under the Combines Investigation Act (LABOUR 
Gazperte, October, 1938, pages 1090-1092). These 
were supplemented by many further details 
obtained by the Crown in its extensive prepara- 
tions for the opening of the case, which were 
carried on by and under the immediate direc- 
tion of H. J. Wilson, K.C., of Edmonton, As- 
sistant Deputy Attorney General of Aiberta, 
from November, 1938, to March, 1939. The 
services of members of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, with the co-operation of city 
and provincial police where necessary, were 
utilized at main points throughout Canada 
involved in the case, in matters including the 
execution of search warrants and the service 
of summonses on the accused persons and wit- 
nesses. 


Approximately three thousand exhibits were 
filed before the Magistrate. No witnesses 
were produced by the accused. At the con- 
clusion of the hearings all accused were re- 
manded for trial on all five counts to the next 
superior court of criminal jurisdiction, opening 
at Edmonton on May 15. On May 15 a bill 
of indictment was preferred before Mr. Justice 
Shepherd charging forty-four persons on each 
of the five counts. Application by counsel 
for the accused to defer pleading to the charges 
to the September sitting of the court, and to 
set as the date of the trial the opening of the 
criminal sittings of the following month of 
January, was granted by Mr. Justice Shepherd. 
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EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT PENSION PLANS UNDER CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


A® previously described (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1938, pages 1229-1233) an in- 
creasing number of employers and institutions 
have been setting up retirement annuity plans 
for their staffs, many of whom have chosen to 
use the facilities of the Government Annui- 
ties Branch of the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa. The following organizations have, 
since November, 1988, adopted group pension 
plans under the Government Annuities Act: 


Approximate 
number of 
Firm or Institution employees 
under Plan 
to date 
Robert Duncan & Co., Hamilton.. 31 


Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts 


Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario.. .. 334 
Leg Cn. ‘Bright & Co., Ltd., Niagara 

Falls. . : 7p 
The Teachers of St. John’s College, 

Winnipeg.. 5 
Continental Paper Products, ‘Ltd., 

Ortawe nu. 9 
Hamilton Auto “Body and Fender 

Coe Ltd) ) Hamilton... 8 
The Teachers of King’s ‘College, 

) TE ips haa hick Ra den fs 
The Brethren of “the Mennonite 

Synod, New Dundee, Ontario.. 54 
The Teachers of Ontario Ladies’ 

College, Whitby Ontario.. .. 6 
Lysaght Dominion Sheet " Metal 

Corpi btdy) Hamilton: oc. % 11 
Merck & Co., Montreal... .. 50 
The Staff of Univer aL of Western 

Ontario, London... .. . TT 7, 


An analysis of one A Hae vy which is 
typical of many being put into effect follows: 


Retirement Annuity and Group Life Insur- 
ance Plan of Hiram Walker-Gooderham 


& Worts Limited 


This Company and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries recently instituted a plan to provide 
their employees in Canada with an assured 
regular income after retirement together with 
life insurance protection before retirement. The 
employees’ and the employer’s contributions 
for retirement annuities are administered 
mainly by the Annuities Branch of the De- 
partment of Labour. A small portion of these 
contributions along with all contributions for 
group life insurance are administered and 
underwritten by three insurance companies. 
The retirement annuity feature of the plan 
is described as follows. 


Eligibility—Each employee of the Com- 
pany is eligible to join the plan who, on 
January 1, 1939, or on the first day of any 
month thereafter, (1) has completed at least 
six months of service as a regular employee 
and (2) has attained his thirtieth but not his 
sixty-fifth birthday. An eligible employee 


must sign a special application form and 
authorize the necessary payroll deductions 
to become a member of the plan. 


Contributions —Each member authorizes a 
payroll deduction of 4 per cent of all his 
earnings from the Company in respect of 
service after January 1, 1939, referred to 
as ‘‘future service.” These deductions are 
immediately turned over to the Annuities 
Branch or the Insurance Companies. The em- 
ployer will contribute the amount necessary 
to pay the balance of the total cost of future 
service retirement annuities. It is estimated 
that, on the average, this contribution will 
be approximately equivalent to respective em- 
ployees’ deductions. 

In addition the Company hopes and ex- 
pects, wholly at its own expense, by periodical 
payments over a number of years, to pur- 
chase past service retirement annuities. These 
will be purchased for all members of the plan 
having to their credit service before Janu- 
ary 1, 1939 (referred to as “past service”’), 
and who remain in service until their respec- 
tive normal retirement dates. Under certain 
conditions, described below, these will also 
be purchased for members of the plan who 
retire earlier, but the amount purchased will 
decrease according to age at earlier retirement. 


Retirement—The normal date of retire- 
ment for all members, male or female, is the 
first day of the month following the sixty- 
fifth birthday. With the Company’s specific 
approval, a member may postpone his retire- 
ment but his retirement annuity will not in- 
crease. If, for any reason, a member leaves 
the service of the Company before his normal 
date of retirement and, if he has completed 
fifteen years of service and has attained the 
age of 45 or over, he will receive, commencing 
at normal retirement date, the retirement 
annuity purchased to date by his own contri- 
butions and by the Company’s contributions in 
his behalf for future and past service. If he 
wishes the retirement annuity from all con- 
tributions to commence earlier, he must accept 
an amount of annuity reduced according to 
age at commencement. If the above require- 
ments as to length of service and age are not 
fulfilled, any member retiring before his 
normal retirement date will receive whatever 
annuity his own contributions only will pur- 
chase. 


Determination of the Amount of Retire- 
ment Annurty—The annual amount of the 
future service retirement annuity commencing 
at normal retirement date shall be 40 per 
cent of the member’s total contributions. The 
annual amount of the past service retirement 
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annuity commencing at normal retirement date 
shall be 1 per cent of the. member’s annual 
earnings as of December 31, 1938, multiplied by 
the number of years and twelfths of a year of 
continuous past service. Thus take for example 
a man aged 45 .with fifteen years of past 
service as of December 31, 1938, earning in 
that year $1,200, who works until age 65, 
salary increases raising his average earnings for 
the twenty years to $1,400. His total contri- 
butions towards retirement annuity will be 
20 x “oo x $1,400=$1,120 in twenty years. His 
future service annuity at normal retirement 
will be #%oo x 1,120=$448, and his past service 
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annuity will be $1,200 x Yoo x 15=$180, making 
a total retirement annuity of $628 at age 65. 
These payments are guaranteed payable for 
five years in any event after retirement, so 
that in this case $38,240 would be returned to 
him or to his estate if he should die shortly 
after retirement. 

Other Death Benefits—If{ a member of the 
plan dies before retirement, all his own con- 
tributions toward retirement annuity together 
with interest thereon will be paid to his 
estate in addition to a death benefit of approxi- 
mately 140 per cent of current annual salary 
payable under the group life insurance plan. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1938 
Fifth Annual Report of Department of Labour 


Ne fifth annual report of the Deputy 
Minister of Nova Scotia for the fiscal 
year ending November 30, 1938, indicates that 
industrial conditions throughout the province 
have improved over the previous year. The 
Nova Scotia Department of Labour was 
established under the Department of Labour 
Act (Lasour Gazerrn, August, 1934, page 748) 
and included in the annual review are the 
reports of the Minimum Wage Board, the 
Employment Service Offices, the Inspector 
of Factories and the Supervisor of Unem- 
ployment Relief. 

and Relef—Summarizing 
the relief situation the Deputy Miu§nister 
stated: “From figures quoted in attached 
statements, it will be seen that the average 
number of heads of families assisted through 
Direct Relief during the past year averaged 
1,620 per month as compared with 2,522 heads 
of families per month for the year 1936-37, 
and that the total number consisting of both 
heads of families and dependants under 
Direct Relief for the past year averaged 
7,887 per month, as compared with 9,213 per 
month for the year 1936-37. From the figures 
quoted, it would appear that industrial con- 
ditions throughout the Province have im- 
proved over the previous year. The total 
cost of Direct Relief, Work Projects, grants 
to Red Cross Society, Seed and Fertilizer, 
amounting to $598,331.01, as compared with 
the total cost of $892,252.11 for the corre- 
sponding assistance during the previous year, 
was considerably less than for several of 
the preceeding years... .” 

Youth Training—The Deputy Minister also 
indicated the extent and diversity of youth 
training projects in the province. In addition 
to mine apprenticeship training, courses con- 
ducted under the federal-provincial program 
included classes under the provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and in household training 
for domestics. 


Unemployment 


Mine Apprenticeship Project—A detailed 
report was made by the Director of the Mine 
Apprenticeship Project which indicated that 
since the commencement of the plan in May, 
1937, up to December 1, 1938, 357 young 
men had received some training. Except for 
those still in training, 241, or 76 per cent 
received employment. Contributing to the 
provision of this employment were 28 mining 
companies in Nova Scotia and northern 
Canada. . 

The method of enrolling apprentices and 
their subsequent examination and _ training 
are described by the director who stated that 
“Mainly due to the publicity achieved through 
letters from trainees to their home towns, 
requests for application forms are continu- 
ally being received.” 

Reporting on instruction and training, the 
Director shows every detail of a trainee’s 


progress to each different job in mines, 
advancement depending upon the skill 
required. “Trainees are apprenticed to 


every skilled man on the plant,” records 
the Director who outlines the basis of 
pay and allowances and workmen’s com- 
pensation. In regard to placement, the 
Director reported that a total of 241 young 
men from the training school are now em- 
ployed as miner’s helpers, mill hands, diesel 
operators, mechanics, electricians, etc., in 
Nova Scotia and other parts of Canada. 


With a view to broadening the trainee’s 
practical experience before sending him _ to 
permanent employment, it is now customary 
to arrange for the underground men to com- 
plete their training at a privately operated 
mine in Nova Scotia. This generally covers 
the last three or four months of their train- 
ing and during this time they receive regular 
wages without board or other allowances. The 
Mine Apprentice Project participates in these 
wages on a fifty-fifty basis up to a limit of 
$1.50 per day. 
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Factory inspection 


The report of the chief factory inspector 
reviewed the factory inspection of the pro- 
vince and the administration of the Indus- 
trial Standards Act. In reporting on indus- 
trial accidents the inspector again drew atten- 
tion to the employment of boys at danger- 
ous occupations, and observed: “During the 
year two boys, both between the ages of six- 
teen. and seventeen, were among those 
fatally injured. Boys cannot be expected to 
be patient enough to follow safety regula- 
tions or even to take ordinary precautions, 
and consequently they should not be em- 
ployed at occupations where steadiness and 
dependability are necessary.” 

After discussing safety and health measures, 
the inspector concluded his report by a refer- 
ence to overtime as follows: “There is a pro- 
vision in the Factories Act intended to regu- 
late overtime for women and girls, but by 
the removal of a sub-section some years ago 
the Section containing the provision was so 
mutilated that it is doubtful if the regulation 
could be enforced. It has been possible, 
notwithstanding, to keep overtime fairly well 
under control because the employers were 
not aware of the condition mentioned, but 
the experience of the past year has shown 
clearly that the Section regulating hours of 
labour should be amended so that its inten- 
tion can be enforced.” 


Industrial Standards Report 


According to the report of the Industrial 
Standards Act Inspector, the operation of this 
enactment during the past year “has shown 
that, generally speaking, it has the approval 
of employers and workmen, and that if care- 
fully administered it can become firmly 
established. The provisions of the schedules 
regulating the hours of labour and prohibit- 
ing overtime are fulfilling their intention by 
making a greater spread of the work, and 
thereby helping the unemployed.” 

As indicative of the method of enforce- 
ment in Nova Scotia the following paragraphs 
are extracted from the inspector’s report: 


In the enforcement of the Act a _ limited 
amount of persuasion was used where the cir- 
cumstances justified it, but whether persuasion 
or sterner methods were used, it has been 
made plain that the law must be respected. 
The manner of enforcing the law has not been 
questioned; the official representatives of the 
workers are not inclined to be vindictive and 
usually a warning to employers is all that is 
necessary to effect the desired results. 

Three employers were summoned to court— 
two for not providing the Inspector with proper 
time sheets and payrolls, and one for not pay- 
ing the scheduled rate of wages. One of them 
was fined twenty-five dollars and costs, and 
twelve dollars “unpaid” wages, which the 
magistrate directed the Inspector to hand over 
to the worker; another was fined twenty-five 


dollars and costs; and the third ten dollars 
and costs. Nine workmen were summoned— 
one for working on Labour Day, on which 
day work is prohibited, was fined ten dollars 
and costs; and eight for working on Saturday 
afternoon, when work is also prohibited. Two 
of the eight were each fined fifteen dollars and 
costs, and the other six were each fined five 
dollars and costs. Fines totalling $130 were 
turned over to the Provincial Treasurer. 

A large number of complaints and inquiries 
were received, mostly from persons who did 
not. come under the Act. When the com- 
plaints were regular, they received immediate 
attention. In some instances workers made 
complaints, and after the cases had been in- 
vestigated, the employer, realizing that he was 
liable to be prosecuted, settled with the worker 
who then promptly disappeared from the scene. 
Unless the circumstances are unusual, an em- 
ployer who violates the law should not be 
allowed to escape the consequences of his act, 
merely by settling with the worker. 


Minimum Wage Board 


Included in the report of the Department 
is the report of the Minimum Wage Board 
covering the eighth year of the administra- 
tion of the Minimum Wage For Women Act. 
The Board chairman declared that: “We 
have good reason to believe that the en- 
forcement of the Orders issued by the Board 
have had the effect of standardizing wages 
and hours for the working women of this 
Province.” 

The following paragraphs show how the 
Act and its administration operate in Nova 
Scotia. 

“All complaints coming to the office received 
the personal attention of the Secretary and 
the Board; no matter how trivial the com- 
plaints may seem, they are always investi- 
gated and dealt with promptly. 

“Wage sheets are gathered every year from 
the different industries, for the purpose of 
checking on hours and wages, any apparent 
lack of conformity with the Orders are taken 
up, and an explanation or adjustment must 
be made to the satisfaction of the Board. 

“Investigations into hours and wages were 
made throughout the Province during the 
year, and back wages collected to the amount 
of $649.25. No court actions were necessary.” 

Tabular statistics compiled from wage 
sheets indicate the average number of female 
workers in the various industries and the 
average hours and wages. 


Employment Offices 


The Superintendent of the Nova Scotia 
Employment Offices, detailing the work of 
this branch, stated: “Placements are slightly 
below those of 1937, due to the fact that 
highway construction was not so heavy; how- 
ever the cost per placement shows a decrease, 
being $1.36 for 1937 and $1.31 for 1938. On 
the total number of placements this shows a 
decrease of $668.80. 
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LABOUR EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO 


Summary of 37th Annual Convention 


ITH an attendance of seventy-eight 
delegates representative of all sections 
of the province, the thirty-seventh annual 
convention of the Labour Educational 
Association of Ontario was held in the 
Labour Temple, Hamilton, on May 24 under 
the chairmanship of the president, Mr. O. H. 
Hughes. 

Addressing the delegates at the opening 
session, Mr. J. F. Marsh, Ontario Deputy 
Minister of Labour, and a former president 
of the Association, stated that the organiza- 
tion had been of inestimable value to the 
workers of Ontario in obtaining improve- 
ments not only in municipalities but in the 
broader provincial field. 

The delegates were given a comprehensive 
review of the work of the Association in the 
“Officers’ Reports,’ published in pamphlet 
form. Included in this review were the repre- 
sentations contained in the legislative pro- 
grams of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada to the Dominion and Provincial 
governments. Matters coming within | the 
jurisdiction of Federal authority which were 
dealt with at the last convention were also 
the subject of representations made to the 
respective Ministers concerned, and these were 
outlined. The labour measures dealt with 
during the 1939 session of the Ontario Legis- 
lature were also summarized. Other subjects 
reviewed included the Royal Visit, Interna- 
tional Peace, League of Nations Society in 
Canada, Union Labels, Shop Cards and But- 
tons, etc. The report was unanimously 
adopted. 

The convention paused in its deliberations 
to pay a tribute of honour and respect to 
departed members who had actively partici- 
pated in the work of the Association. These 
included: Joseph T. Marks, founder and 
former Secretary-Ireasurer of the Association 
and Frank Healey, member of the Executive, 
James Simpson, a former Vice-President of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and Hon. M. M. MacBride, late Minister of 
Labour for Ontario. 


Resolutions 


Included in the adopted resolutions were 
several relating to the Operating Engineers 
Act. These called for amendments to include 
all power plants, irerspective of pressure or 
horse power; annual renewal of power plant 
certificates, revenue to be utilized in provid- 
ing adequate inspection throughout the prov- 
ince; that a certified engineer be on duty at 
all times in all power plants; stricter enforce- 


ment of the section permitting operation of 
plants, during illness or holidays, by an 
engineer holding a certificate of lower grade 
than is normally required, substituting for 
a period of 21 days in any one year. Legis- 
lation was also urged providing for a maxi- 
mum work-week of 48 hours for all engineers 
coming within the scope of the Act. 


With a view to permitting earlier closing 
of barber shops, etc., a resolution was con- 
curred in seeking amendment of the Factories, 
Shops and Office Buildings Act to allow muni- 
cipalities to enact early closing by-laws con- 
forming to the hours requested by any trade 
on receipt of a proper and lawful petition. 


By another resolution the Association 
requested government investigation of group 
insurance schemes with a view to ascertain- 
ing how far this form of insurance is affecting 
the employment of older workers in indus- 
try. During the debate on this resolution it 
was charged that workers over 40 years of 
age were denied employment because of 
restrictions on the age-limit in order to avoid 
higher premiums. 


Regarding the right of workers to organize 
in trade unions a resolution was approved 
which expressed regret at the failure of the 
Ontario Legislature to enact the bill submitted 
during the session just closed and instructed 
the Executive to continue efforts, in conjunc- 
tion with the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, to secure enactment of the Con- 
gress’ Draft Bill at the next session of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

The convention again went on record in 
favour of adequate superannuation for muni- 
cipal and civil employees, including part 
time employees in the service for many years, 
and also strict adherence to the retirement 
age limit. 

Endorsation of the “Union Blue Label” of 
the Cigar Makers’ International Union was 
again recorded and a resolution adopted 
urging affiliated members and their friends to 
see to it that this label appeared on the box 
or other container when purchasing cigars. 

The convention authorized that representa- 
tions be made to the Canadian railways in 
regard to the wages and hours of extra section 
help. 

In the election of officers which was con- 
ducted by Delegate Tom Moore, former Presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, O. H. Hughes, Kitchener, and Ald. 
Peter Grant, St. Catharines, were accorded 
acclamations for third terms as President and 
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Vice-President, respectively, while Rod. Plant, 
Ottawa, was also re-elected to start his 10th 
consecutive year as Secretary-Treasurer. 
Members of the Executive Board were 
elected as follows: F. Ackerknecht, Kitchener, 
Mrs. E. Finkle, Toronto, J. F. Cauley, Hamil- 
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ton, E. A. Smith, Ottawa, Thos. Vyles, Lon- 
don, J. C. Farnsworth, Niagara Falls, Geo. 
Lauder, Windsor, J. P. Nicol, Thorold, Arthur 
Lacey, St. Catharines, and Len Lear, Brant- 
ford. Kitchener was chosen as the Conven- 
tion City for 1940. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO, 1938 


ACCORDING to its report for the year 

1938, there were 59,834 accidents reported 
during the year to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Ontario, compared with 70,582 
in 1937 and 61,382 in 1936. 

The report states that a decrease in employ- 
ment in industry under Schedule 1 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was reflected in 
both assessments received and in accidents 
reported. The provisional payroll in Schedule 
1 for 1987 was estimated at $488,259,450 at an 
average rate of $1.39 on every $100 of payroll 
while for 1938 the provisional payroll was 
estimated at $481,275,700, at an average rate 
of $1.31. 

The total benefits awarded during 1938 
amounted to $6,464,261.19 as compared with 
$6,129,960.55 during 1937, and $5,643,798.79 
during 1936. Of the total benefits awarded, 
$5,310,366.20 was for compensation and 
$1,153,894.99 was for medical aid. It is in- 
teresting to note that total benefits awarded 
from the commencement of the Act (January 
1, 1915) to January, 1939, amounted to 
$128,801 ,147.99, and total number of accidents 
reported during the same period was 1,313,157. 

Assessments——The report states that after 
two years’ trial of an experimental plan of 
differential rating, which had been adopted 
on the recommendation of employers’ group 
associations, by which an employer could be 
called upon (based upon the accident cost of 
the last completed year) to pay as high as 
double the preferred rate, the Board can- 
celled the plan, and refunded to employers 
all assessments in excess of the preferred 
rate. The amounts refunded or credited to 
employers were $749,042.97 for 1986 and 
$717,394.56 for 1937, a total of $1,466,437.53. 


Notwithstanding these refunds the Board, 
without impairing financial security was 
enabled to reduce the average provisional 


rate from $1.39 in 1937 to $1.31 for 1938, a 
decrease of 6 per cent. 

For 19388 the total amount collected for 
assessments and estimated to be collected 
was $6,299,406.55, as compared with a total 
of $6,778,602.04 for 1937. 

Employers in Schedule 2 are assessed their 
share of the expense of administration, 
amounting in 1938 to $32,565.12, compared 
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with $23,159.11 in 1937 and $26,616.04 in 1936. 
Proportionate to the amount of compensa- 
tion awarded, administration expenses in 
Schedule 2 and Crown cases were 6:71 per 
cent in 1988, compared with 4-94 per cent 
in 1937 and 5-80 per cent in 1986. 

Compensation, etc—Compensation awarded 
in Schedule 1 industries during 1938, includ- 
ing an estimate of what is still to be awarded 
for accidents happening during the year, and 
for adjustment of prior years’ accidents, 
amounted to $5,355,976.13; medical aid in- 
cluding an estimate for what is outstanding 
amounted to $992,747.43; administration ex- 
penses for Schedule 1, including $18,849.08 for 
mine rescue work, $2,066.03 for occupational 
therapy clinic amounted to $383,375.72, and 
$192.250 was paid to employers’ safety 
associations. 

Total expenditures and charges for the year 
amounted to $5,782,376.57, while the pro- 
visional surplus for the year was $554,676.02. 
The balance forward from prior years was a 
surplus of $3,209,014.24, which added to the 
surplus for the year, less the carry-over from 
prior years’ claims which amounted to 
$1,141,972.71, leaves a net provisional surplus 
of $2,621,717.55 at December 31, 1938. 

The total amount of compensation awarded 
in Schedule 2 industries and Crown cases dur- 
ing 1938 was $947,748.20. Of this amount 
$216,119.20 was for workmen of municipal 
corporations; $200,513.43 for steam railroads; 
$8,036.26 for electric railways; $71,927.79 for 
navigation companies; $2,117.13 for express 
and sleeping-car companies; $11,992.47 for 
telephone and telegraph companies; and 
$574.72 for all other industries in Schedule 
2; $254,565.95 for Dominion Crown cases and 
$181,901.25 for Provincial Crown cases. Of 
the total amount awarded, $568,244.47 was for 
pensions in pension cases and $379,503.73 was 
for cases not pension cases and for compensa- 
tion not pensions in pension cases. 

Administration—The report shows that the 
gross administration expenses of the Board 
during 1938 were $449,765.47, including an 
amount for special statistical services for 
which refunds were received of $10,750, mak- 
ing the total administration expenses $439,- 
015.47 as compared with $386,397.37 during 
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1937. The employers pay the whole expense 
of the administration of the Act. The amount 
is divided according to the number of acci- 
dents handled, among Schedule 1 (Accident 
Fund Silicosis Account), Schedule 2 and 
Dominion and Provincial Crown cases. 

Of the total administration expenses the 
amount charged to the Silicosis Account was 
$12,702.68; to the Rehabilitation clinic, $1,000; 
to mine rescue work, $897.58; to Schedule 1 
employers, $360,831.33; to Schedule 2, $82,- 
565.12; to Dominion Crown, $20,521.29; and 
to Provincial Crown cases, $10,497.47. 


Safety Associations—During 1938, the Board 
paid $192,250 to safety associations, an in- 
crease of 17-2 per cent over the $164,000 
paid in 1937. 

The safety associations are organizations 
of the employers for accident prevention 
work. Of the amount expended by the 
Board for this purpose $26,400 was paid to 
the Lumbermen’s Safety Association; $13,300 
to the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association; $11,500 to Class 5 Acci- 
dent Prevention Association; $125,000 to the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations; 
$5,550 to the Electrical Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Ontario; and $10,500 to the Construc- 
tion Safety Association of Ontario, 


Funds—The report also gives details con- 
cerning the financial standing of the various 
funds established under the Act. 

Schedule 1 funds known and referred to in 
the Act as the “Accident Fund” comprise, in 
addition to current funds out of which tem- 
porary payments of compensation, medical 
aid, and administration expenses are paid, the 
Pension Fund, Disaster Reserve, and Com- 
pensation Deferred. The balance of assets in 
excess of liabilities standing to the credit of 
the Accident Fund at December 31, 1938, 
was $3,779,879.36, which was made up of 
$217,887.73 Disaster Reserve, $2,621,717.55 
standing to the credit of the classes, and 
$940,274.08 set aside as a reserve for deprecia- 
tion of securities. 

The balance in the Pension Fund at the 
commencement of 1988 was $22,275,818.13. 
During the year, $2,423,809.52 was transferred 
for pension awards; $1,133,733.08 was added 
to the fund by way of interest and 
$2,185,981.45 was paid for pensions leaving’ a 
balance in the fund at the end of the year of 
$23,647,379.28. The transfers for pension 
awards during the year included $99,348.73 
transferred from the Silicosis Account to pro- 
vide for pensions in cases of silicosis in 
Class 5, 

The Disaster Reserve Fund which is set 
aside to meet any unforeseen disaster or 
other circumstance which might unduly bur- 
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den the employees in any class of industry, 
showed a balance at the end of 1988 of 
$217,887.73. 


Particulars are also given concerning the 
Silicosis Account which was established to 
take care of special assessments and payments 
in Class 5 necessitated by the addition of 
silicosis contracted in mining operations to 
the list of industrial diseases under the Act. 
The balance in this account at the beginning 
of 1988 was $1,879,877.04 of which $607,163.08 
was collected by way of assessment; 
$162,034.92 was paid for compensation; 
$17,835.25 for medical aid; $70,369.06 for 
salaries and expenses in connection with 
examination of underground mine-workers, 
$12,702.68 was transferred to the accident 
fund for expenses of supervision and handling 
claims; and $3,814.35 was paid for salaries 
and expenses of the Referee Board. The sur- 
plus in this account at December 31, 1938, 
was $2,220,283.86. 


There is also included detailed informa- 
tion concerning operations during 1937, which 
was not available when the report for last 
year was made. Statistical information is 
given regarding accidents occurring during 
1937, their causes, the nature of the injuries 
involved, the number, time loss, total and 
average cost of the different classes of cases, 
the age, wage, nationality, and marital con- 
dition of the injured workmen. 


The Annual Report on Child Welfare, for 
the Third Session of the Advisory Committee 
on Social Questions of the League of Nations, 
has recently been received. 

At its 1933 session, the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee passed a resolution—approved by the 
Council on May 22 of the same year—the 
object of which was to obtain, each year, 
particulars of the progress made in child 
welfare in the various countries, both from the 
legislative and administrative points of view. 

To this end, Governments are asked to 
furnish reports to the Secretariat, in response 
to which request certain wf them send in 
ready drafted memoranda while others supply 
material from which a report can be prepared 
or from which their own notes can be 
supplemented. 


Since the end of the second session of the 
Advisory Committee on Social Questions, the 
Secretariat has received material relating to 
twenty-nine countries. It has also been able 
to draw up a study of the position of child 
welfare in China, based on original sources. 


The present report contains information 
relating to these countries. 
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FACTORY INSPECTION STANDARDS AND QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
FACTORY INSPECTORS IN THE U.S.A. 


The Division of Labor Standards of the 
United States Department of Labor recently 
issued a pamphlet entitled Factory Inspection 
Standards and Qualifications for Factory 
Inspectors, prepared by an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Safety and Health. 


The booklet details the specific reeommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee on Safety 
and Health on desirable qualifications of a 
factory inspector and as to a merit system of 
selection. The recommendations deal entirely 
with the qualifications necessary for that part 
of the work of factory inspection relating to 
safe and healthful working conditions. 


The necessity for more widespread applica- 
tion of safety methods is emphasized in the 
fact that more than 19,000 deaths and 1,600,000 
disabling injuries, 75,000 of the latter involv- 
ing permanent disability, occur annually in 
industry in the United States. It is estimated 
in the report of the Committee that the direct 
money cost of this yearly toll of industrial 
accidents is about $700,000,000 and indirectly 
aggregates a much higher sum. 

In this regard the report observes: “ The 
reason for this annual loss, now more or less 
constant, is primarily because smaller indus- 
trial establishments have not kept pace with 
the larger enterprises in respect of organized 
safety effort. The significance of this is 
obvious when it is remembered that 92 per 
cent of the manufacturing plants in this 
country employ fewer than 100 persons. In 
many of these smaller establishments safety 
programs and the application of engineering 
technique to accident and disease prevention 
are either neglected or ineffectively carried on. 
The general acceptance of this situation is 
reflected in the past and present demand for 
action by the State in establishing and enforc- 
ing specific regulatory provisions looking to 
better protection of the worker against occupa- 
tional hazards.” 

It is pointed out that as a rule State regula- 
tions represent only the minimum standards 
expected to bring about a reasonable degree of 
protection, and in the enforcement of these 
regulations the factory inspector performs an 
important service. 

In its report the Committee expresses the 
belief that “any present or future regulatory 
approach to the industrial-accident problem 
will largely be ineffectual unless the factory 
inspector is in fact an expert in the detection 
of accident hazards and thoroughly conversant 
with technical and practical methods of elim- 
inating or controlling them.” The Committee 
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was therefore of the opinion that “the first 
outstanding need in the field of industrial 
safety and health endeavour is a well devised 
and widely applied system of selecting, train- 
ing, and retaining qualified inspection per- 
sonnel and recommends the intro- 
duction in every State of a system of merit 
tests, a sound training program, and a plan 
that will reasonably insure a tenure of service 
for the competent inspector.” 


The report outlines a proposed competitive 
merit test prepared by the Advisory Com- 
mittee. The examination is intended to be 
productive of the following information regard- 
ing the candidates for the position of factory 
inspector—citizenship, experience, education 
and age and physical qualifications. A written 
examination would cover “(a) ability to 
express himself clearly and effectively in writ- 
ing (b) ability to apply his knowledge to 
specific problems pertinent to the work (c) 
practical knowledge of accident prevention 
and industrial health conservation methods.” 
A proposed oral examination is also outlined 
and a suggested basis of rating offered in the 
report. 


Referring to training the report recommends 
a one-year probationary period of training 
and experience with a final qualifying examina- 
tion before permanent appointment. An out- 
line of the course the period of training should 
take is also given. 

In dealing with security of tenure of office 
the Committee states: “Equally as import- 
ant as appointment and training is a reason- 
able assurance of permanence of office for 
competent inspectors. Administrative experi- 
ence is not only a valuable public asset, 
which should be conserved, but, moreover, 
insecurity in office for non-service reasons 
tends to demoralize law enforcement. It is, 
therefore, urgent that the system give quali- 
fied inspectors the protection of civil service 
tenure or its merit-rating equivalent. The 
adoption of a competitive merit system in 
the selection of inspectors and a sound train- 
ing program will go far in creating a 
public consciousness which will not tolerate 
arbitrary dismissal of qualified inspectors.” 


Concluding its report the Committee states: 
“Through the adoption of this program the 
Advisory Committee visualizes a factory in- 
spector who commands the respect of indus- 
try and invites the confidence of workers 
because of his knowledge, integrity, and 
ability to bring about a greater degree of 
health, safety, and comfort.” 
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RELATIONSHIP OF OCCUPATION AND HEALTH AMONG INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


N the April issue of the National Health 
Review published by the Department of 
Pensions and National Health, Ottawa, an 


abstract is made of an article by Dr. H. M.. 


Vernon, appearing in the January number of 
Occupational Psychology. The review of the 
article is as follows: 


The recently published Registrar General’s 
Occupational Mortality Supplement for Eng- 
land and Wales shows that the mortality 
rates of men employed in different occupa- 
tions differ widely. The figures given sug- 
gest that. occupation has much influence on 
health, but. the Registrar General considers 
that the effect of occupation on male mortal- 
ity is probably on the whole more indirect 
than direct, that it is “influenced more by 
the conditions of life implied by various 
occupations than by the direct occupational 
risks entailed.” In this paper Dr. Vernon 
attempts to assess the relative importance of 
direct occupational factors and of the social 
environment. 


In the five years 1930-34 over 300 deaths 
per year were known to be caused by silicosis 
in England and Wales, but this figure un- 
doubtedly omits some of the coal miners. 
There were about 13 fatal cases of asbestosis 
a year. Lead poisoning now causes an aver- 
age of eight fatal and 136 non-fatal cases 
a year. Over 2,000 persons receive work- 
men’s compensation for skin affections each 
year, but it is estimated that 20,000 to 30,000 
cases, usually of a mild character, arise each 
year. 

Taking all industries together, about 2,300 
fatal accidents and 380,000 non-fatal ones are 
compensated each year. The fatality rate 
is eight times greater in coal miners than 
in factory workers. “Beat knee,” “beat elbow” 
and “beat hand” account for nearly 6,000 
cases amongst *miners each year. In 1933 
compensation was paid for 9,603 cases of 
miners’ nystagmus, 8,068 of these being car- 
ried over from previous years. 


Less clear-cut are the effects of certain 
environmental factors, but exposure to high 
temperatures and subsequent chilling account 
for respiratory illness and rheumatism, as in 
steel smelters and foundry men, and in coal 
miners. On the other hand high tempera- 


tures and humidities were not found to cause 
an excess of sickness in Lancashire cotton mills. 
It would appear that occupation affects the 
incidence of tuberculosis but clear proof is 
difficult to obtain. 


These direct. occupational effects account for 
only a small fraction of the mortality and 
morbidity of industrial workers. The effect 
of social environment is indicated by the 
Registrar General’s classification of oecupa- 
tional groups according to social class. The 
five classes are I, professional, etc.; II, inter- 
mediate, between I and III; III, skilled 
workers; IV, intermediate, between III and 
V; V, unskilled workers. The standard 
mortality rates for all males of these five 
groups for 1930-32 were respectively 90, 94, 
$7, 102 and 111; the rates for married women 
of these groups were 81, 89, 99, 103, 113, and 
the infant mortality rates (deaths per 1,000 
births) were 33, 45, 58, 67 and 77. In all 
cases there is a steady increase with fall 
in social status. In all the social groups the 
men had higher mortality rates than the 
women (38 per cent excess on the average), 
and part of the excess was probably occupa- 
tional. The lower grades are the poorer 
paid, and consequently their social environ- 
ment is poorer, their standards of housing 
and nutrition are worse. Of the social factors, 
nutrition is by far the most important. 
Figures are quoted to show that many 
members of the industrial classes are below 
the poverty line and cannot secure adequate 
nutrition. Heredity probably exerts its in- 
fluence mainly through the intelligence. An 
intelligent worker will make ends meet more 
easily and look after himself better than will 
a person of low intelligence. 


Dr. Vernon attempts to assess the relative 
importance of heredity, direct occupational 
effects, and the social environment (includ- 
ing nutrition) as regards their effects on 
health. Assuming that everyone possesses an 
average degree of intelligence, he puts the 
importance of heredity at 10 per cent, occu- 
pation at 20 to 30 per cent, and social environ- 
ment at 60 to 70 per cent; while, when he 
takes into account the indirect effects of 
intelligence, he puts heredity at 40 per cent, 
occupation at 10 to 20 per cent, and social 
environment at 40 to 50 per cent. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, APRIL 1939 


pee accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on May 1 was 11,607, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 1,030,718 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
April was 1,910, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 242,398 persons, 13-9 per cent of 
whom were without employment on May 1. 


It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unor- 
ganized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recelves each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1939, as 
Reported by Employers 


Data tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 11,607 firms showed an in- 
crease in the employment they afforded at 
the beginning of May, their staffs aggre- 
gating 1,080,718 persons, or 12,149 more than 
in the preceding month. Reflecting this ad- 
vance, the crude index, based on the 1926 
average as 100, rose from 104-9 at April 1 to 
106°2 at the date under review, when it was 
about a point lower than at May 1, 1938; 
practically the same as at May 1, 1937, it 
was higher than at that date in any other year 
since 1930. The general industrial expansion 
reported at the beginning of May, 1939, was 
not so pronounced as usual for the time of 
year, partly owing to the lateness of the spring 
in many sections of the country. The index 
when corrected for seasonal influences, there- 
fore declined, falling fractionally from 111-1 
in the preceding month, to 110-3 at the 
beginning of May. 

The unadjusted indexes at May 1 in recent 
years are as follows: 1939, 106-2; 1988, 107-4; 
1937, 106-3; 1936, 99-5; 1935, 95-2; 1934, 
92-05) 1983, .77°6; .1932,. 87:5; 1931, 102:2; 
1930, 111-4; 1929, 116-2; 1928, 106°8 and 
1927, 101-8. 

Manufacturing as a whole reported moderate 
seasonal improvement at the date under 
review, mainly in food, lumber and iron and 
steel plants. On the other hand, the leather 
and tobacco divisions released employees. 
Logging and coal-mining also showed con- 
siderable curtailment of a seasonal character, 
while communications, services, trade, trans- 
portation and construction afforded decidedly 


more employment. The gain in communica- 
tions and services approximated the average 
at May 1 in earlier years of the record; that 
in trade was unsually large, while the in- 
creases in the remaining industries were 
rather less than average; in some cases, this 
was due to the retarding effect of the late 
spring. 

A brief review of the situation at May 1, 
1938, shows that the 10,551 firms then co- 
operating had employed 1,024,702 persons, as 
compared with 1,001,202 in the preceding 
month. Most of the improvement had been 
reported in services, trade, transportation and 
construction. 


Employment in Financial Organizatons 


For some months, statistics of their em- 
ployment have been collected from banks, 
trust companies and stock market operators. 
For May 1, 414 firms and branches in these 
lines of business reported staffs aggregating 
33,043 persons, compared with 33,053 in the 
preceding month. The addition of these 
figures to the returns furnished in the manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, transportation, 
communications, construction, service and 
trade industries bring the total number of 
employees included in the May 1 survey 
of employment to 1,063,761, and slightly 
raises the index of 106-2 in the industries 
above enumerated, to 106-3; when the data 
of employment in financial organizations are 
added to the general figures for April 1, the 
index was increased from 104-9 to 105-0; 
comparable data for 1938 are not available. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


Heightened activity was reported in New 
Brunswick, Quebec and the four Western 
Provinces, but small losses were indicated 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
Ontario. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia, the level of em- 
ployment was rather higher than at May 1, 
1938; in Quebec and Ontario, the indexes were 
lower by one point and two points, respectively, 
while in the Maritime Provinces as a unit 
there was a more pronounced falling-off in 
that comparison. 


mainly in the lumber, textile, iron and steel, 
fish-preserving and chemical divisions. Con- 
struction also showed considerable improve- 
ment. 

The 762 establishments furnishing statistics 
for the beginning of May last year had an 
aggregate payroll of 78,210 persons, being 
greater by 2,618 than at April 1, 1988. The 
index then stood at 107-3 compared with 
100-2 at May 1, 1939. 


Quebec—An upward movement was indi- 
cated in Quebec, according to 2,857 employers 
of 317,373 men and women, as against 311,228 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Maritume Provinces—The advance in em- 
ployment in the Maritime Provinces generally 
was not equal to the average gain recorded at 
May 1 in the years since 1920. Eight hundred 
and twenty-two firms reported 73,872 em- 
ployees, or 311 more than at April 1, 1989. 
Activity was seasonally curtailed in logging 
camps and in transportation and railway con- 
struction and maintenance. On the other 
hand, manufacturing was decidedly brisker, 


1938 1939 


in the preceding month; this increase of 6,145 
was smaller than that noted at May 1, 1938, 
being also less-than-average in the experience 
of the last eighteen years. Improvement on 
the whole took place in manufacturing; there 
were additions to staffs in lumber, food, iron 
and steel and some other plants, while leather 
and textile factories were quieter. Logging 
camps continued to make seasonal reductions 
in their personnel, and the railway construc- 
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tion and maintenance group was slacker. On 
the other hand, transportation, building and 
highway construction, services and _ trade 
afforded more employment, the gains in trans- 
portation and construction being most pro- 
nounced. Kmployment was not quite so brisk 
as at the beginning of May of last year, when 
2,540 firms had reported 314,201 employees, 
or 14,460 more than in the preceding month; 
the index then stood at 112-6, or one point 
higher than at the date under review. 


Ontario—-There was a slight falling-off in 
industrial activity in Ontario, where the trend 
at May 1 in past years has usually been 
upward. Improvement was noted in manu- 
facturing, mining, local and water transporta- 
tion, building and railway construction and 
maintenance and trade, while there were con- 
tractions in logging, steam railway operation 
and highway work. In the manufacturing 
group, considerable gains were reported in 
lumber, food, pulp and paper, electric light 
and power, clay, glass and stone, iron and 
steel and some other classes, but textile and 
tobacco factories recorded declines. The 
working forces of the 5,076 co-operating estab- 
lishments included 427,463 persons, compared 
with 427675 at April 1. Employment at May 
1, 1938, had shown a moderate advance, and 
the index was then two points higher than at 
the latest date, when it stood at 107-9. The 
4645 employers from which information was 
tabulated for the same date in 1938 had 
reported a combined staff of 428,351. 

Praire Provinces—Manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, construction, and trade showed 
heightened activity, the greatest additions 
being in highway and railway construction; 
in the group of factory employment, a sub- 
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stantial part of the increase took place in 
the food, textile, and oil-refining, divisions. 
On the other hand, coal-mining and logging 
were seasonally slacker. Statements were com- 
piled from 1,669 firms in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, whose employees increased from 118,493 
at the beginning of April, to 122,072 at May 1. 
This advance was more pronounced than that 
recorded at the same date in 19388, but was 
rather smaller than the average gain noted 
at the beginning of May in the years since 
1920. The index, standing at 94-5, was 
slightly higher than that of 91-5 at the 
corresponding date of last year; statistics had 
then been received from 1,506 establishments 
with 116,450 employees. 


British Columbia—The situation in British 
Columbia showed a betterment, which how- 
ever, was on a scale below the average at 
May 1 in the experience of the last eighteen 
years. The latest index stood at 103°3, com- 
pared with 102-8 at May 1, 1938, and 103-4 
at May 1, 1937; these indexes are higher 
than at the same date in other years since 
1930. An aggregate payroll of 89,938 persons 
was reported by the 1,188 employers furnish- 
ing data, who had 87,612 on their staffs at 
April 1, 1989. Logging, transportation, rail- 
way construction and maintenance, services, 
trade and manufactuirng showed heightened 
activity; within the last-named, the greatest 
gains were made by lumber and food factories. 
On the other hand, mining and highway con- 
struction and maintenance were quieter. For 
May 1, 19388, 1,098 employers had reported 
87,490 workers, as compared with 85,229 in 
the preceding month. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Tastz I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

May WO 27 ir ons PA eRe AIDE RENT dts ce Dears seat nes 101-8 100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
LVI Pal G 2 Sera PAE aM con Scaraettn. crc layne fehl, cath 106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
I Ea al ea OAD) gg Boe ated orl] dou Fy Cae aie Jat ARTO rg 116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
MinValenlGo Orme rere tay etree onic vias 111-4 113-1 106:1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
Mia ATT OSII eNOS EI Deelah aahad « aklne as 102-2 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
sy Te Wyigatlie AMET?) = Decale tk cal oe ae Oe Waa, lee a 87-5 87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
NED lero Oa Eee ee Nc eed mane ttinirers tes ois, 77-6 80-3 75-4 79-5 79-2 72-2 
Mayr OSaiee = mane Shere Cot) SITET IY 8, od 92-0 98-3 85:5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
VES VeRMOB SU neta nu cor mathe\ one ec naietoraas spe ae ab rai 95-2 97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
INCE Va ten. Ooemmrnemamrnreys rere ntotor on eat istsercks Was ale i 99-5 103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
1 igi lien LY 7/2 Rai ts Misys 2 ea ta ae ene LLB bh 106-3 110-7 105-2 111-2 43-2 103-4 
Masel Oa Smee oe rete meee bes Mi ei SB. 107-4 107-3 112-6 109-9 91-5 102-8 
APTI Wha BEY BIN oN pe Se Mk CSO Ec Qe de 108-1 109-2 114-9 108-8 97-1 98-0 
PG Dale eerie Races reer eee oa cy ti ed ais REO teh 106-5 100-5 113-0 109-2 93-9 96-2 
IMI Ball pcaneapsenae ne AC z Me MAIS SCSI ES See 106-5 101-2 112-8 109-1 94-3 96-7 
PAO Re HO Brew tse hs Bats et te ane oe! Baek Raia} Re le ee Gee 104-9 99-7 109-4 108-0 91-7 100-5 
UTES pace ava ees Sa ar RE ROR, AE 106-2 100-2 111-6 107-9 94-5 103-3 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 

Arcasiag at May 1. 1930) gee. hie ka cre eies 100-0 q-2 30-8 41-5 11-8 8-7 





Nore.—The “‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Employment by Cities 


Improvement was indicated in seven of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations 
are made; firms in Montreal, Quebec City, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver reported greater activity, while a 
moderate decline took place in Ottawa. The 
largest gains were in Montreal. A comparison 
with the figures for last year shows a higher 
level of employment in Quebec, Toronto, 
Ottawa and Vancouver; in Montreal, the 
index was the same, while in the remaining 
centres the situation at May 1, 1939, was not 
so favourable as at that date in 1988. 


Montreal—Manufacturing, transportation, 
construction, services and trade _ recorded 
advances in Montreal, those in the two groups 
first-named being extensive. Within the manu- 
facturing division, considerable additions to 
staffs were made in food and iron and steel 
factories. The 1,674 co-operating employers 
reported 161,646 persons on their payrolls, 
compared with 158,092 at April 1; that this 
increase was not equal to the average gain 
at the beginning of May in preceding years 
for which statistics are available was partly 
owing to the adverse effect of the late spring. 
The level of employment indicated was the 
same as at May 1, 1938, when the industrial 
expansion reported by 1,459 establishments 
had been more pronounced; they then em- 
ployed 157,510 men and women. 


Quebec—Statements were tabulated from 
209 firms with 17,223 employees, as against 
16,568 at April 1. Most of the improvement 
took place in shipping, but construction was 
also somewhat more active, while manufac- 
turing was quieter. The general increase in- 
volved more workers than that recorded at 
the corresponding date in 1938, when the index 
was many points lower. The 179 employers 
furnishing data had then had 13,887 workers 
on their payrolls. 


Toronto—Transportation, construction and 
maintenance, trade and manufacturing re- 
ported increases in personnel in Toronto; 
within the last-named, iron and steel plants 
showed most improvement. According to 
information furnished by 1,731 concerns in 
Toronto, their staffs aggregated 137,683 per- 
sons, as compared with 135,931 at April 1. 
This increase was much larger than that indi- 
cated at May 1 of last year, but approximated 
the average gain at the same date in the 
years since 1922, when the record for Toronto 
was commenced. Employment was in 
slightly greater volume than at the beginning 
of May last year, when statistics had been 
received from 1,581 establishments employing 
132,737 assistants, or 414 more than in the 
preceding month; the index then stood at 


106-3, compared with 107-6 at the latest 


date. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing and trade showed 
moderate improvement in Ottawa, but con- 
struction was not so active; 226 employers 
reported payrolls aggregating 14,532, com- 
pared with 14,658 in the preceding month. 
Although the general tendency in this city 
was downward at the beginning of May, the 
index, at 106-4, was over three points higher 
than at the same date of last spring. Two 
hundred firms had then made returns, showing 
staffs numbering 13,581, or 219 more than at 
April 1, 1988. 


Hamilton—A combined working force of 
33,251 was employed by the 327 co-operating 
establishments, as against 32,241 at April 1. 
Manufacturing was brisker, and trade, trans- 
portation and construction also showed some 
improvement. Industrial activity in Hamilton 
was at a lower level than in the same month 
of last year, despite the fact that a smaller 
advance had then been recorded by 297 re- 
porting employers, whose personnel included 
34,282 men and women. 


Windsor—The movement in Windsor was 
favourable. Returns for May 1 were tabulated 
from 198 firms with 19,461 workers, compared 
with 19,232 in the preceding month. There 
were moderate gains in manufacturing, con- 
struction and trade. Additions to their pay- 
rolls had been indicated by the 187 industries 
reporting at May 1, 1938, when they employed 


20,329 persons. Employment was then at a 
rather higher level, the index standing at 
148-9, as compared with 140-8 at the date 


under review 


Winnpeg—Manufacturing, construction and 
trade showed heightened activity in Winni- 
peg, where the 518 co-operating employers had 
a staff of 39,033, compared with 38,316 at 
April 1. Employment was not quite so active 
as at the same date of last year, when a 
rather larger advance had been noted in the 
490. establishments from which information 
had been received; their personnel had in- 
cluded 39,353 men and women. 


Vancouver—The number employed in 
manufacturing increased in Vancouver, mainly 
in food factories; trade, services, transporta- 
tion and communications was also rather 
brisker, while other industries showed little 
general change. The gains in trade were 
largest. According to data received from 
515 firms, they had an aggregate working 
force of 36,627 persons, compared with 35,719 
at April 1. The index was several points 
higher than at the beginning of May, 1938, 
when a smaller advance had been reported in 
the payrolls of the 460 co-operating business- 
men, whose employees had numbered 34,312. 
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Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—There was a moderate 
improvement in manufacturing at May 1, 
when 6,329 establishments reported a staff of 
553,579 persons, compared with 547,016 in 
the preceding month. Factory employment 
has usually increased at May 1 in the ex- 
perience of past years, the average gain being 
rather greater than that recorded at the 
latest date. While the crude index showed 


a rise from 107-1 at April 1 to 108-4 at the 
beginning of May, the secasonally-adjusted 
index declined slightly from 108-0 at the 
former to 107-6 at the latter date. 


The unadjusted index numbers at May 1 
in recent years are as follows:—1939, 108-4; 
1938, 110°6; 1937, 113-8; 1936, 102-7; 1985, 
95:6; 1984, 90-2; 1933, 76-8; 1932, 85-8; 1931, 
100-7; 1930; 112-4; 1929, 119-8; 1928, 109-0 
and 1927, 103-9. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 











: 1Relativel May 1 
Industries Weight 1939 
MANUFACTURING.............. 53-7 108 -4 
Animal products—edible............ 2-4 126-9 
MurcAnG ProGduecss s4) ths ee. «ok 2 94-1 
Leather and products............... 2-2 111-1 
Boots and shoes...............000. 1-5 113-1 
Lumber and products............... 4-0 77-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-2 66-1 
Murnicuremen sae sera ce 7 83-1 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 108-7 
Musical instruments................. “1 41-6 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-2 107-7 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-3 105-1 
Pulprand papers weakest. PH 90-7 
Paper product@a: see eee soe eet ss: 1-0 130°3 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 114-9 
Rubberjproductss.2.000, <gescen «2 oo 0 1-3 105-5 
PRextilo products escent: fees deen ee 10-1 120-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-7 125-0 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. mS 95-3 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 7 122-8 
Artificial silk and silk goods....... “8 448-0 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-9 121-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-4 116-6 
Other textile products............. 1-1 115-6 
LO DRCCOM ER sine seacoast ule soeinie eke 7 91-2 
Beverages Fae MLSE ..; costars hess aciese 8 163-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-8 159-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 9 82-2 
Electric light and power............. 1-6 126-3 
Electrical apparatus...............+. 1-6 125-5 
Iron and steel products.............. 12-4 97-3 
Crude, oiled anc forged products. 1:5 123-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 115-0 
Agricultural implements........... 5 59-8 
Wandavehicless cc. tee) seork eo aersis 5-4 92-3 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-1 148-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... +2 66-7 
Heating appliances.................. “4 124-0 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).... 7 103-2 
Foundry and machine shop products. 5 101-1 
Other iron and steel products........ 2-0 100-3 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 2-4 154-6 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 1-2 150-1 
Miscellaneous 5 140-3 
LOGGIEN Goes, «cack rdeers alate aanset 1-5 51-0 
MUNUNG seca cates 7-0 155-8 
Coaloeae sets... Lae ae eee PE 2-2 82-3 
Metallic ores 4-0 334-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 8 123-4 
COMMUNICABIONSS:.. 2.2% cece. s 2-1 82-0 
Telegraphs -oct eee eees te eee cs 5 90-6 
Melephones.. 24. . wilerdeesiekieeee: 1-6 79-7 
PRANSPOR TATION: sc cuter: 9-6 81-4 
Street railways and cartage......... Ql 120-9 
Steamirallwaysae- eres. dae» <aeee 5-5 70-7 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-4 77°8 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 11-0 94-2 
FEE NIAUNC Bina asprbtrecie osttieks 
Bullding wea come ero oe ees 1-9 46-2 
IG hWAY Ms seein ores ee Seeaenis ees 6-8 182-9 
Rail wa yaues sae ieee are aetace bases 2-3 60-3 
SERVICES ceccn nado ccoercer saat pier 2°8 133-2 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-7 125-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-1 146-3 
EUAID Eyecare cence e coterie stele ce 12-3 135-1 
Reta sso eke ese ores Saito deae 9-3 141-3 
Wiholesale: oon. Sesmods. diets 3-0 119-3 
Ae UN DU SHUR LES orsceucccnencen 100-0 106-2 


Apr. 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 
1939 19388 1937 1936 1935 1934 
107-1 110-6 113-8 102-7 95-6 90-2 
122-4 124-4 125-6 115-9 111-1 103-2 
95-1 94-4 97-9 91-4 84-8 76:9 
112-7 108-5 117-8 112-7 108-8 99-9 
115-1 112-7 120-1 116-5 113-4 106-7 
72-4 77-3 83-5 13°2 67-2 63-2 
60-9 66-3 72-8 64-7 56-3 51-8 
83-4 80-2 88-3 76-6 70-9 74-2 
100-4 109-9 113-2 97-6 98-2 90-5 
47-2 46-7 45-9 36-6 29-0 27-3 
104-8 107-4 103-7 102-2 92-6 92-4 
104-5 103-0 107-4 99-2 93-4 90-3 
90-1 90-9 98-7 88-8 81-6 79-1 
130-2 129-5 133-0 199-1 108-0 103-4 
114-0 109-8 110-1 106-0 104-1 100-8 
105-4 100-5 104-6 96-0 91-2 92.3 
120-5 122-3 128-8 118-6 111-9 110-7 
126-3 128-5 142-7 132-6 124-2 124-8 
94.2 98-3 102-8 92-0 85:8 89-7 
124-9 117-3 150-5 140-6 128-3 128-8 
474-6 487-1 548-9 527-9 508-9 481-7 
120-6 122-4 128-6 123-8 117-1 120-4 
118-0 121-2 120-4 108-8 102-9 96-7 
110-2 106-7 112-3 99-0 95-2 95-0 
110-8 101-0 101-7 108-3 94-1 100-4 
164-0 162-3 154-3 139-0 130-4 119-2 
156-5 166-4 154-6 140-1 130-6 125-2 
76:8 82-4 89-7 79-7 69-4 64-1 
123-5 121-6 114-3 113-6 109-0 105-8 
124-5 136-8 138-7 117-3 106-0 100-5 
95-8 104-5 109-4 94-1 86-0 15-7 
119-1 124-5 141-0 115-2 98-7 91-8 
114-0 123-2 128-3 100-9 88-7 76°3 
61-1 72-5 74-1 67-4 61-2 45-4 
90-5 99-4 108-4 94-9 89-1 79-4 
147-6 151-9 164-9 154-1 154-6 116-8 
67-1 82-7 79-2 63-1 69-1 51-2 
121-6 118-5 127-1 107-0 94.3 85-0 
101-3 123-2 119-0 84-1 72-1 56-5 
101-3 113-5 121-3 100-6 92-7 77-2 
99-6 103-0 109-1 89-9 80-2 75°5 
154-7 156-6 151-9 126-8 119-0 106-5 
146-1 156-9 146-2 133-1 129-3 129-7 
134:3 137-2 133-7 124-7 118-7 109-4 
64-0 97-5 86-7 88-6 93-9 80-5 
157-4 149-7 147-4 127-4 116-2 103-6 
87-6 85-7 84-1 84-3 82-2 80-6 
333-6 306-1 296-5 243-9 211-0 169-5 
119-1 123-4 131-5 93-1 85-4 80-5 
81-2 82-5 82-9 78-4 77-5 76:9 
89-2 90-1 93-9 86:3 85-5 84-3 
79-0 80-4 79-9 76:3 75-4 75-0 
79-3 83-9 85-1 82-8 80-1 78:5 
119-4 114-0 117-4 114-8 109-8 109-2 
71-0 72-4 74°9 72-3 69-8 70:7 
65-2 96-9 89-7 89-5 90-3 75-4 
91-6 88-2 71-4 79-4 84-7 95-8 
43-4 46-8 45-2 55-6 47-2 42-5 
182-7 160-9 106-3 124-0 154-5 192-6 
55-5 61-9 65-2 62-1 58-0 59-8 
131-4 131-9 125-2 120-4 116-4 111-7 
125-7 124-1 116-1 111-8 110-9 108-7 
141-2 144-2 139-6 132-3 122-7 114-3 
131-1 131-8 128-4 123-3 119-3 115-6 
136-5 137-7 135-3 129-7 126-0 122-2 
117-6 116-8 113-1 108-8 104-0 100-5 
104-9 107-4 106-3 99-5 95-2 92-0 


1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table I. 
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Considerable increases were noted at May 
1, 1939, in lumber, iron and steel, animal 
and vegetable foods. Chemical, clay, glass 
and stone, electric light and power, electrical 
apparatus, pulp and paper, mineral product 
and miscellaneous manufacturing plants also 
recorded heightened employment. On the 
other hand, the leather, musical instrument, 
textile and tobacco divisions showed curtail- 
ment. The losses in the textile and tobacco 
industries were seasonal; those in the former 
were below the average indicated at May 1 
in the last eighteen years, while those in the 
latter were on much the same scale as in 
recent springs. 

For May 1, 1938, information had been re- 
ceived from 6,082 factories employing 562,733 
persons, a contra-seasonal decrease of 1,126 
from their April 1 payrolls. The most marked 
losses had then occurred in the pulp and 
paper, iron and steel, textile and tobacco 
divisions. 

Animal Products, Edible—Increases in 
employment were noted in the meat, fish 
and dairying divisions; the improvement was 
more extensive than that reported at May 1, 
1938, when the index was 24 points lower. 
Statements were tabulated from 316 firms in 
this group, employing 24,545 persons, or 882 
more than at the beginning of April. There 
was expansion in all provinces, that in British 
Columbia being most pronounced. 


Fur and Fur Products—The fur products 
group showed slightly less activity, according 
to the 64 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
1,983 workers, compared with 2,004 at April 
1; the index was fractionally lower than at the 
same date of last year, when an increase had 
been indicated. 


Leather and Products—The leather indus- 
tries reported some curtailment, according to 
320 establishments with 22,881 employees, a 
reduction of 358 from their staffs in the pre- 
ceding month. The loss, which occurred 
mainly in Quebec, exceeded that noted at 
May 1, 1938; the index then was slightly lower. 


Lumber and Products—Marked seasonal 
improvement was recorded in this group, 
particularly in sawmills. Data were received 
from 912 employers of 41,122 men and women, 
as against 38,501 in the preceding month. 
There were general additions to personnel, 
those in Ontario being greatest. A much 
smaller increase had been registered at May 
1, 1938, when the index was the same as at 
the beginning of May of the present year. 

Plant Products, Edible—The production 
of vegetable foods showed an advance, mainly 
in sugar and syrup factories and fruit and 
vegetable canneries. The upward movement 
was, on the whole, rather more pronounced 


than that indicated by the firms co-operating 
at May 1, 1938; the index then stood at 
107-4, or fractionally lower than that of 
107-7 at the date under review. Statements 
were compiled from 520 plants, whose payrolls 
aggregated 82,751, as compared with 31,854 
at April 1, 19839. ‘The gains were made chiefly 
in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Increased acti- 
vity was noted in these industries, in which 
employment on the whole was slightly brisker 
than at the same date in 1938, when curtail- 
ment had been reported. The moderate im- 
provement at May 1, 1939, took place in pulp 
and paper mills and in printing and publishing 
concerns. The working forces of the 706 co- 
operating establishments aggregated 65,215, as 
against 64,827 in their last report. The largest 
advances were in Ontario. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
factories showed little general change from 
April; returns were tabulated from 55 manu- 
facturers employing 13,181 workers, or prac- 
tically the same number as in the preceding 
month. The index was a few points higher 
than at the corresponding date of last year, 
when the situation was unchanged from 
April 1, 1988. 


Textile Products—The trend of employ- 
ment was downward in this group at the 
beginning of May, according to statistics from 
1,157 manufacturers having 104,415 men and 
women on their payrolls, compared with 
104,543 in the preceding month. Woollen, 
silk and garment and personal furnishing fac- 
tories were slacker. A much larger con- 
traction had been shown at the same date 
of last year, but the index then stood at 
122-3, compared with 120-4 at the date under 
review. 


Beverages—Data was received from 147 
plants in this group employing 8,750 persons, 
or practically the same number as in the 
preceding month. Employment was in much 
the same volume as at May 1 in 1988. 


Tobacco—Important seasonal curtailment 
was reported in tobacco factories at the first 
of May; 45 establishments had a combined 
paylist of 7,520 workers, compared with 9,138 
at April 1. Most of the loss occurred in 
Ontario. The index was some ten points 
lower than at the beginning of May of last 
year, when a similar decline had been noted. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—Employ- 
ment in chemical and allied products showed 
a further increase; this occurred mainly in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Informa- 
tion was compiled from 299 manufacturers, 
whose staffs included 18,600 employees, as 
against 18,209 in April. The gain was smaller 
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than that of May 1 a year ago, when the 
index was several points higher. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in all provinces indicated 
seasonal improvement; although this resulted 
in the employment of a rather larger number 
of additional workers than that reported at 
the beginning of May last year, the index 
then was practically the same as that of 82-2 
at the date under review. The 216 co-opera- 
ting firms had 9,189 employees at May 1, 
1939, as against 8,582 in the preceding month. 

Electric Light and Power—Improvement 
was recorded at the beginning of May in 
electric current plants, in which employment 
was brisker than in the spring of 1988. State- 
ments were received from 100 companies 
employing 15,975 workers, an increase of 348 
over their April 1 forces. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment, on the 
whole, advanced moderately in electrical appli- 
ance works, according to data furnished by 
124 establishments which had 16,998 em- 
ployees. Similar additions to staffs had been 
registered at May 1, 1938, when the index was 
many points higher. 


Iron and Steel Products—The rolling mill, 
machinery, automobile, railway car, structural 
iron and steel and some other groups reported 
heightened activity at May 1, while the agri- 
cultural implement and certain other indus- 
tries were rather quieter. The trend was 
upward in Quebec and Ontario, while else- 
where the changes were slight. Returns were 
tabulated from 915 manufacturers with 127,- 
303 operatives, as compared with 125,299 in 
the preceding month. Although general cur- 
tailment had been indicated at the beginning 
of May of last year, the level of employment 
then was higher. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Non-ferrous 
metal products showed little general change, 
according to statistics from 188 firms with a 
working force of 24,838 persons, or 15 fewer 
than at April 1. There was an advance in 
smelting and refining, but other branches of 
the industry were dull. An upward movement 
had been recorded in this group in the same 
month in 1938, and the index number then 
was two points higher. 


Mineral Products—Oil refineries and other 
plants classed in this division reported in- 
creased activity; the gain in personnel was 
smaller than that which occurred at May 1 
of a year ago, when employment was in greater 
volume. Reports were received from 101 
manufacturers, whose payrolls included 12,167 
persons, as compared with 11,816 in the pre- 
ceding month. The greatest gains were in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 


Logging 


The seasonal losses indicated at May 1 
were on a smaller scale than those reported 
at the same date in 1938, but exceeded the 
average for May 1 in the last eighteen years; 
increases in British Columbia were much more 
than offset by reductions in other provinces, 
those in Quebec and Ontario being particu- 
larly large. The 399 co-operating firms em- 
ployed 14,898 men, or 3,768 fewer than at 
April 1. The index, at 51-0, was many points 
lower than at the beginning of May in 19388, 
or any other year since 1933. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal-mining showed 
a contraction of a seasonal character; this 
was larger than that noted in the same month 
of last year, when the index was slightly higher 
than at May 1, 1989. Data were received 
from 105 operators with 22,474 employees, as 
compared with 23,915 in the preceding month. 
The decline took place mainly in the Prairie 


coal-fields, but there were also losses in 
British Columbia. 


Metallic Ores—The movement was favour- 
able in metallic ore mines, chiefly in Quebec 
and Ontario. An aggregate working force of 
41,612 persons was employed by the 234 co- 
operating firms, who had 41,252 in their last 
report. A contraction had been indicated at 
the beginning of May a year ago, and activity 
then was not so great as at the date under 
review, when it reached the maximum re- 
corded at May 1 in the years since 1920. 


Non-Metallic Mineral (Other than Coal) — 
Employment in this group showed a seasonal 
gain; 101 employers enlarged their payrolls 
by 266 workers to 8,194 at the beginning of 
May. The index was the same as at May 1, 
19388, when the indicated advance had been 
somewhat more extensive. 


Communications 
Increased activity on the whole was noted 
in communications, in which the level of em- 
ployment was very slightly lower than at the 
corresponding date of last year. The co- 
operating branches and companies reported a 
combined personnel of 21,909 men and women, 
of whom 16,709 earned their livelihood on 
telephones. 
Transportation 
Street Railways and Cartage—Improvement 
was shown in local transportation at May 1, 
when the 279 firms from whom information was 
received, reported 27,810 employees, or 352 
more than in the preceding month. The index 
was several points higher than at the same 
date in 1938, although a larger gain had then 
been noted. Ontario registered most of the 
advance recorded at May 1, 1939. 
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Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
afforded less employment in the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario, while in the other 
economic areas heightened activity was shown. 
Statements were received from 100 employers 
in this division, whose payrolls were reduced 
from 56,470 at April 1 to 56,264 at the 
beginning of May. A small gain had been 
noted at May 1, 1938, when the index was 
slightly higher. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined 
staff of 14,892 men, as compared with 12,061 
in the preceding month, was reported by the 
125 firms furnishing statistics in the water 
transportation group. Partly as a result of the 
late spring, this improvement was much less 
pronounced than that noted at the same date 
last year, and the index then was many points 
higher. There were considerable seasonal 
losses at May 1, 1939, in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, while in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia the tendency was upward. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed seasonal expansion; the 
working forces of the 824 co-operating con- 
tractors aggregated 19,519 persons, as against 
18,330 at the beginning of April. The greatest 
improvement was in Quebec and Ontario. 
The index was fractionally lower than at May 
1, 1938, when the increase had been on a rather 
larger scale. 

Highway —W ork on roads and highways was 
slightly more active at the beginning of May; 
203 men were taken on by the 380 employers 
making returns, who had 69,864 on their 
staffs. There were gains in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces and Quebec, while in 
Ontario and British Columbia curtailment 
was indicated. A much greater advance had 
been recorded at the same date last year, 
but highway construction work did not then 


provide employment for so many men as in 
the spring of the present year. 
Raiuway—Thirty-four companies and divis- 
ional superintendents in this group employed 
24,122 workers, as against 22,201 in their last 
report. There were increases in Ontario and 
the Western Provinces. A rather smaller gain 
had been noted at the beginning of May a 
year ago, but the index number then was 
slightly higher than at the date under review. 


Services 


The service group showed considerably 
heightened activity, according to statements 
from 587 establishments employing 29,316 
persons, as against 28,911 in their last report. 
Gains were made in laundries and dry-clean- 
ing plants, while the hotel and restaurant 
division showed little general change. Em- 
ployment was brisker than at May 1 of 1938, 
when the movement had also been favourable. 


Trade 


Continued additions to personnel were shown 
generally in wholesale and retail trade; 2,024 
trading establishments enlarged their forces 
by 38,751 persons to 126,765 at the date under 
review. The increase in the group as a whole 
exceeded the average for May 1 in the years, 
1921-1938; this was probably due in part to 
the fact that the date of the enquiry fell at 
the week-end. The index was higher than 
at the beginning of May in any other year 
of the record. 

TABLES 


Tables I and II give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas and industries. 
The columns headed “relative weight” show 
the proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns at May 1, 
1939. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of April, 1939 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at work other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

There was a further though moderate in- 
crease in the volume of work afforded local 


trade union members at the close of April 
from the preceding month, as manifest by the 
returns compiled from 1,910 labour organiza- 
tions embracing a total of 242,398 members. 
Of these, 33,593, or a percentage of 13-9, were 
idle at the end of the month in comparison 
with 15-7 per cent of inactivity in March. A 
less favourable trend, however, was noted from 
April, 1938, though the change was but frac- 
tional, unemployment for that month standing 
at 138-1 per cent. Quebec unions, largely due 
to the better conditions prevailing in the 
garment establishments of the province and 
in somewhat lesser degree to gains in the 
transportation industries, recorded a 3 per cent 
rise in employment for March. Improvement 
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of over 2 per cent was shown’ in both British 
Columbia and Ontario, the fishing industry in 
the former province and the transportation 
industries in the latter being the determining 
factors in the more favourable employment 
movement. Activity in Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan also tended upward 
from March, though the variations were less 
than one per cent. Minor contractions, how- 
ever, occurred in New Brunswick and Alberta. 
When contrasting with the returns for April, 
1938, moderate employment advancement was 
recorded by British Columbia unions during 
the month reviewed and the trend of activity 
in Alberta was but nominally improved. Rather 
noteworthy employment recessions were in- 
dicated by Nova Scotia members, the coal 
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April, 1938, heightened activity of rather note- 
worthy degree was reported by Halifax mem- 
bers and in Vancouver and Regina conditions 
were somewhat better. Employment for Saint 
John members was considerably curtailed from 
April of last year and the situation declined 
moderately among Edmonton and Winnipeg 
unions. Fractional recessions only were evident 
in Montreal and in Toronto. 

From the chart which appears with this 
article and illustrates the trend of unemploy- 
ment by months from January, 1933, to date it 
will be seen that the curve during April con- 
tinued in the downward course noted in March, 
an evidence of improved conditions. There 
was little variation in the level of the curve 
at the close of April from the corresponding 
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mines and the iron and steel group particularly, 
showing less active conditions. In New Bruns- 
wick and Manitoba there were declines on a 
smaller scale and slight employment curtail- 
ment was manifest in Saskatchewan, Quebec 
and Ontario. 

A separate tabulation is made each month 
showing the unemployment existing among 
trade union members in the largest city in 
each province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island. Montreal unions during April 
indicated fair sized gains in work afforded from 
March and improvement in smaller measure 
was recorded by Edmonton, Vancouver, Win- 
nipez and Toronto members. Employment in 
Regina, Saint John and Halifax, however, sub- 
sided slightly. Compared with the returns for 
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month in 1938, though the tendency was less 
favourable during the period reviewed. 
Continued gains in employment were in- 
dicated in the manufacturing industries during 
April, the 560 unions from which reports were 
tabulated, with 94,029 members, showing that 
11,068 or 11-8 per cent were unemployed, as 
compared with 13:3 per cent in March. A 
considerable proportion of the advance took 
place among garment workers in the province 
of Quebec, who reported a much larger number 
of their members busy than in March. The 
percentage increase among glass workers was 
quite pronounced, but affected few persons as 
their membership was rather small. Con- 
ditions for hat, cap and glove workers were 
moderately better than in March and lesser 
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increases were registered by bakers and con- 
fectioners, cigar and tobacco workers, paper 
makers, wood and gas workers and metal 
polishers. On the contrary, general labourers 
and fur workers showed a rather marked drop 
in work afforded and curtailment in activity 
on a somewhat smaller scale was evident among 
meat cutters and butchers. Employment for 
iron and steel, textile and carpet, brewery, 
leather and jewellery workers, mill and smelter- 
men, and printing tradesmen subsided slightly. 
A more favourable movement was noted in 
the manufacturing industries, as a whole, from 
April last year when 13-9 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were out of work. In this com- 
parison as in the previous one the garment 
trades were largely responsible for the rise 
in employment shown over April, 1988. De- 
cided expansion was also reflected by wood 
and fur workers, and noteworthy gains were 
evident among bakers and confectioners, and 
metal polishers. Heightened activity of lesser 
degree was registered by hat, cap and glove, 
glass, cigar and tobacco, and gas workers, 


meat cutters and butchers, and papermakers. 


Leather workers, however, suffered extensive 
losses in work available from April last year 
and the situation for textile and carpet, 
brewery, and iron and steel workers, and 
general labourers was considerably less favour- 
able. Jewellery workers showed more moderate 
curtailment and fractional declines only were 
reported by printing tradesmen and mil! and 
smeltermen. 


From unions of coal miners 60 reports were 
received during April, which involved a mem- 
bership of 22,271 persons, 3,178 of whom or a 
percentage of 14:3 were idle, compared with 
12.7 per cent in March and a percentage of 
13-4 in April last year. In Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia coal fields there was a slightly 
upward trend of employment during April from 
the preceding month, while in Alberta some 
curtailment in activity was noted. When com- 
paring with returns for April a year ago, 
British Columbia mines were much quieter 
during the month reviewed and conditions 
were also less active in the Nova Scotia mines. 
In Alberta, however, the situation showed 
noteworthy improvement. Short time work 
also was prevalent among the coal miners 
throughout April. 

The building and construction trades showed 
a tendency toward increased employment dur- 
ing April when compared with the returns for 
March, though the change was merely nominal. 
This was apparent from the returns compiled 
from 216 associations of these tradesmen, with 


27,411 members,"10,975 or a percentage of 
40-0 of whom were idle, contrasted with 40-2 
per cent in the preceding month. Unemploy- 
ment was, however, considerably in excess of 
that recorded in April, 1988, when 33:7 per 
cent of the membership involved were with- 
out work. Important seasonal increases in 
activity were evident among painters, deco- 
rators and paperhangers, and tile layers, !athers 
and roofers during April from the preceding 
month, and gains, on a much smaller scale, 
were noted by bricklayers, masons and plas- 
terers, and plumbers and steamfitters. Bridge 
and structural iron workers, and _ electrical 
workers, on the contrary, suffered noteworthy 
curtailment in employment, and more mod- 
erate recessions occurred among steam shovel- 
men and carpenters and joiners. The tendency 
for granite and stonecutters, and hod carriers 
and building labourers, while less favourable, 
showed little variation from March. When 
making a comparison with the returns for 
April, 1938, large increases in slackness were 
registered by steam shovelmen, bridge and 
structural iron workers, carpenters and joiners, 
electrical workers and granite and stonecutters 
during the period under review and noteworthy 
contractions in employment were manifest by 
painters, decorators and paperhangers. Lesser 
declines were evident among tile layers, laihers 
and roofers, and plumbers and steamfitters. 
Hod carriers and building labourers, and brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers were the only 
tradesmen to reflect improvement in the situa- 
tion from April last year, the gains recorded 
being of a moderate degree. 


Better conditions prevailed in the transporta- 
tion industries during April than in the previous 
month according to the returns compiled from 
811 unions with a membership total of €4,274 
persons. Of these, 6,109 or a percentage of 
9-5 were out of work on the last day of the 
month, as compared with 13-2 per cent in 
March. Some falling off in activity, however, 
was apparent from April last year when 8:2 
per cent of the members indicated were un- 
employed. Navigation workers were much 
busier during April than in March and among 
steam railway employees, whose returns in- 
cluded over 79 per cent of the entire group 
membership reported, moderate advancement 
was noted. Employment for teamsters and 
chauffeurs was but nominally retarded from 
March, while among street and electric railway 
employees the situation remained unchanged 
in the two months compared. Navigation 
workers, steam railway employees and ieams- 
ters and chauffeurs all participate! in varying 
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degrees in the less favourable movement shown 
from April last year, teamsters and chauffeurs 
reflecting the most noteworthy change. Street 
and electric railway employees, on the other 
hand, indicated a fractional rise in work 
afforded. 

Retail shop clerks reported 0:5 per cent of 
unemployed members during April in contrast 
with 0-1 per cent in March and with a fully 
engaged situation in April last year. The 
percentage for April this year was based on 
the returns tabulated from 6 associations of 
these workers with an aggregate membership 
of 1,866 persons. 


Activity for civic employees tended favour- 
ably during April from the previous month, 
though the variation was quite slight, the 81 
associations making returns with a membership 
numbering 10,127 persons showing 1:4 per 
cent of idleness in contrast with 2-2 per cent 
in March. Employment was fractionally re- 
tarded from April last year, when 0:9 per 
cent of the members reported were without 
work. 

A higher level of employment was refiected 
in the miscellaneous group of trades during 
April than in either the previous month or 
April a year ago, the 139 labour organizations 
forwarding reports, with 11,518 members, in- 
dicating that 756 were out of work on the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 6:6 
contrasted with percentages of 9°8 in March 
and 7:4 in April, 19388. Unclassified workers 
showed pronounced improvement in conditions 
from March and moderate gains were evident 
among barbers. Activity tended favourably 
for hotel and restaurant, and theatre and stage 
employees, and stationary engineers an1 fire- 
men, though the variations from March were 
less than one per cent. Contrasted with the 
returns for April of last year barbers, sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen, and theatre 
and stage employees showed a better level 
of activity during the month reviewed, while 
among unclassified workers and hotel and 
restaurant employees some curtailment in work 
afforded was indicated. The changes through- 
out, however, were not particularly outstand- 
ing. 

Fishermen with 5 associations reporting a 
membership of 1,980 persons during April, 
showed that 328 or a percentage of 16:6 were 
out of work on the last day of the month, 
compared with 36-7 per cent in March. In 
April, 1938, only 0°5 per cent of inactivity was 
recorded. 
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At the close of April reports were tabulated 
from 4 unions of lumber workers and loggers 
with an aggregate of 1,806 members, 554 or 
30-7 per cent of whom were without work, in 
contrast with a percentage of 31:5 in March. 
A considerable slump in employment was re- 
flected from April last year when 4:6 per 
cent of idleness was reported. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1938, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment 
by provinces for April of each year from 1929 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Average 1938..... 4-9}10-0]/17-4/12-1/11-9} 9-1/12-3}14-0)13-1 
Aprilia 929. ceee 6-0} 1-3] 9-3] 3-0) 3-9) 3-9] 5-3] 6-0) 5-5 
Aprile inl CoO wuea. 5-6] 2-8} 8-3} 8-8} 8-9]11-0]15-6} 9-7] 9-6 
Aprils). 193 loos a: 7-2] 9-8)14-9]15-2)14-4)14-6)20-3/17-8|14-9 
April; .: 41982... .. 8-9}16-0)28-1)24-0)21-9}16-9}26-1/21-5)23-0 
Aprile 198 Si ea ue 21-3}15- 1/25-7/26-5}20-9117-5)28-1/22-6)24-5 
Aprilysysl934eu. 2. 10-9} 9-6/22-3}18-6]19-5}15-0/22-4}19-2/19-1 
Aprilisal 955. na 5-2}13-1/20-7/16-6}14-5] 9-8/20-8119-7/17-0 
April 198 Geer: 8-2} 8-0)21-2)13-2]11-8]10-2/18-0)12-5)15-1 
ADT al OS (urn 8-2} 5-5)15-6] 8-6] 8-6}10-0]16-9| 7-4)11-1 
May TIS 8-4] 5-0)14-1] 6-2} 7-0] 8-0/15-8} 5-8] 9-5 
June 19872 5-9) 4-7/15-3) 7-6] 5-7) 7-2/16-6| 8-0/10-4 
July LOS ee 4-4) 5-8113-2] 5-3] 7-1] 7-4|18-0] 6-9] 8-9 
Aug. £93 Journ 5-9) 5-5/11-1] 4-3] 6-5} 7-2/12-5| 6-2) 7-6 
Sept. 193 (eetate 3-1] 6-1/12-4] 4-2] 7-4} 6-0]/10-4] 8-4) 7-7 
Oct. LOR Trt 2-8} 5-0}13-0] 6-7] 9-6] 6-6] 7-4]12-3] 8-9 
Nov 193 Gator 2-9] 5-0)14-9) 9-9)11-2}10-5) 6-5)15-4)11-3 
Dec 193%v oe oe 3-3] 4-6]16-5/12-9/16-8)10-6] 6-7/15-8]13-0 
Jan. 1938: .e 0 3-5) 5-3]16-5/11-5)11-3]10-8] 7-3)17-9)12-4 
Feb. 19388..... 4-6} 5-9}19-0]12-8]10-6] 9-4] 8-8]17-3]18-7 
Mar. 193Seueee 4-0) 6-1/16-9}11-6]11-8)}10-5)13-0}14-6;12-8 
April, heigl 938) ae x 3-6) 9-2/14-5}13-6) 9-9)11-8]18-1}15-6/13-1 
May 193 Stee 3-8}10-5]17-0)12-4] 9-4/10-3]18-1/13-8)13-2 
June 19387004 3-6)14-8)17-1]12-4]12-5| 9-7|17-8]14-3}18-5 
July 19833: ue 3-5/15-0}19-8112-8] 9-7) 8-4/16-6)12-5|14-0 
Aug. 1938.22 2: 5-3}12-0)16-7| 9-4] 8-3} 5-7/13-3]11-3)11-6 
Sept 1933) ee 5-4] 9-9114-9] 8-8/10-1} 3-8} 9-0} 9-1/10-4 
Oct 19S Sie oe 6-O0j11-2}16-8}11-5}11-8) 6-3) 8-5)12-2/12-3 
Nov 1938..... 6-5/10-6)18-2/13-2)15-2)11-0) 8-8}12-8]13-7 
Dee 1938S 8-4] 9-8)21-2)14-5)21-4)11-8] 9-5]17-3]16-2 
Jan. 1939..... 9-2}12-8)19-9}14-4)16-0}13-2)11-9}18-1/15-9 
Feb. 1039 eee 10-7}11-0}20-3}15-9}11-9]13-3/15-6]16-7/16-4 
Mar. 193892. 9-1/10-6}18- 6/15 -8}12-9]13-1/16+7|15-3}15-7 
April 2)! ee 8-2112-0)15-6]13-7/12-3}13-0)17-9)12-9)13-9 





to 1936, inclusive, and for each month from 
April, 1937, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 
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TABLE II._PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for April, 1939 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during April, 1939, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected, showed a nominal 
loss from March, but a gain of nearly 15 per 
cent over April a year ago. In comparison 
with the preceding month losses were recorded 
in construction and maintenance, logging, 
services and trade, the first named being very 
heavy. These declines, however, were offset, 
in part, by gains in farming, manufacturing, 
transportation and mining, that in farming 
being the only one of moment. When com- 
pared with the corresponding period a year 
ago, construction and maintenance recorded 
a very substantial gain, which much more 
than counterbalanced the losses shown in 
logging, farming, transportation, mining, manu- 
facturing and trade, all of which, with the 
exception of that in logging, were compara- 
tively small. A gain was registered in services, 
which was likewise minor in volume. 


tion during the first half of April being slightly 
higher in trend, but during the latter half 
both curves pursued a downward course and 
at the close of the month under review the 
levels attained were about three points below 
those reached at the end of the corresponding 
period a year ago. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 48:3 and 45-5, 
respectively, during the first and the second 
half of April, 1939, in contrast with ratios of 
38-0 and 48-2 during the corresponding periods 
of 1938. The ratios of placements to each 
100 applications during the periods under 
review were 45:6 and 42-1 as compared with 
33°4 and 45-5 during April, 1938. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily to the offices of the Service throughout 
Canada was 1,174, as compared with 1,152 in 
the previous month and with 1,045 in April 
a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices dur- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications—————__— 


Vacancies - - - 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1937, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for employment registered at the offices 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications showed little varia- 
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ing the month under review was 2,499, as 
compared with 2,443 in March and with 2,444 
in April last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during April, 
1939, was 1,094, of which 590 were in regular 
employment and 504 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,097 during the preceding 
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month. Placements in April, 1988, averaged 
954 daily, consisting of 627 in regular and 327 
in casual employment. 


During the month of April, 1939, the offices 
of .the Service referred 26,484 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 25,146 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 13,572, of which 8,804 were 
of men and 4,768 of women, while placements 
in casual work numbered 11,574. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers was 
16,403 for men and 10,591 for women, a total 
of 26,994, while applications for work num- 
bered 57,469, of which 42,006 were from men 
and 15,463 from women. Reports for March, 
1939, showed 31,086 positions available, 65,- 
948 applications made and 29,604 placements 
effected, while in April, 1938, there were 
recorded 25,072 vacancies, 58,638 applications 
for work and 22,889 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada each year, from January, 
1929, to date :— 





Year Placements 
Regular Casual Totals 
92g eck eae AR ee 260, 747 137, 620 898,367 
NOS (arn NA oe ola, Rarer 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
POS fete ons s hee 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
1092 Ue cite een eee ee 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
MOS Ser ste ds cstes eRe e 170,576 181,521 352,097 
OB ee oo eal once mame 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
LOS Die tes se eee eee 226,345 127,457 853, 802 
TOS ORS os hee oe eee 217,931 113, 519 331,450 
LOO Ueete se hatiteicironie ee 275,200 114, 236 389, 536 
POSSE. sis Beet 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
1939 (4 months)....... 62, 628 51,088 113,716 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of April, 1939, positions 
offered through Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 2 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month, but 6 per cent below the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase of nearly 6 per cent in placements 
when compared with March, but a decrease of 
nearly 5 per cent in comparison with April, 
1938. Placements in construction and main- 
tenance and services were higher than in 
April of last year, but there were declines in 
mining, farming and logging. The changes 
in all other groups were small. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were logging, 50; 
construction and maintenance, 346, and services, 
636, of which 540 were of household workers. 
During the month 110 men and 155 women 
were placed in regular employment. 
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New Brunswick 


There was a decrease of nearly 1 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in New Brunswick dur- 
ing April, when compared with the preceding 
month, but an increase of over 11 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year. The same percentages of change 
were reported in placements under both com- 
parisons. There was a large increase in con- 
struction and maintenance when comparing 
the placements with April, 1938, and smaller 
gains in manufacturing and logging. Small 
losses, however, were reported in services and 
trade and nominal changes, only, in all other 
groups. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing, 34; construction and 
maintenance, 357, and services, 627, of which 
499 were of household workers. There were 
31 men and 92 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec during April, were 
nearly 18 per cent less favourable than in the 
preceding month and over 21 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease also in placements of 19 per 
cent in comparison with March and of nearly 
22 per cent when compared with April, 1938. 
Substantial declines in logging and construction 
and maintenance, with a smaller loss in manu- 
facturing, accounted for the decrease in place- 
ments for the province as a whole, though 
there were small reductions also in mining, 
transportation and farming. Services was the 
only group to show any improvement. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing, 146; logging, 180; construction 
and maintenance 2,142; trade, 102, and ser- 
vices, 2,587, of which 2,369 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 2,868 of men and 1,544 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during April called for 14 per cent 
fewer workers than in the preceding month, 
but 21 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decrease in placements of nearly 16 per cent 
when compared with March, but a gain of 
nearly 23 per cent in comparison with April, 
1988. The improvement in placements over 
April of last year was due to a substantial 
increase in construction and maintenance, 
offset in part by large declines in logging, 
services and farming. Of the changes in other 

(Continued on page 610) 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1939 

















Vacancies Applicants Regular 

——_—_—_——_—____—_— : place- 

Offices Reported | Unfilled = ee Referred Placed ments 

during end of daria t seen 

period | period Soae & vacancies} Regular | Casual P038 

Nova Scotiaety (usc), wecsciutyvee. de 1,131 66 1,315 1,107 265 841 322 
TOA ere cine. 8. SER cae eee 344 49 452 3 64 253 102 
EEENGVILLSL a. eae sce holes Se ee eee e 144 0 218 144 63 81 61 
New Glaszow.e s...e53 states eee 227 17 230 230 110 119 175 
DEV ea eee itt. As MaRS obit 416 0 415 416 28 388 34 
New Brunswick..................... 1,052 i 1,119 1,062 123 924 146 
GHatham arciig: Zt, gad ort oats: 2 311 0 311 311 0 311 38 
MOnGtOm ete mal sds Lose. ols teeta eee 342 18 337 337 91 246 Gh 
39 471 414 32 367 ol 
6,426 1,039 14,613 6,169 3,912 1,254 5,480 
Bacot ville so. eehe ns eee ae ees 68 12 165 66 66 159 
Chicoutimi... stay ks EE 119 0 473 119 117 2 920 
TITRE eet ee eMart coma etal ene es 743 7 1, 233 760 706 51 824 
TOP) UNGER oy ha ens pe eee RR oe 129 0 211 129 126 3 31 
NEREATION Pee fer las Soares eich ere 179 26 209 Pale | 184 18 166 
Montrealic.&. 23.6fidith .ascleiarsiet 3,083 479 7,320 2,999 1,345 922 1,345 
Quspec Beek tee eee wtulee oa ae oe 1,463 454 8,152 1,162 761 215 957 
FRGUYT. Cio See cme ne eelael | CAINE. 156 11 682 161 134 23 244 
Sherbrooke... 47:63... fasta. « Maal «. ne 190 24 307 226 182 #i 156 
Mh nee Rivierse ite: sock eas oe dee 223 23 622 233 207 11 635 
Val dsOras oe ages SAVER. AU Ale 73 3 239 103 8 43 
Ontanlowss. nie. ec. beeen Ok ere 9,701 377 23,890 9,620 4,102 5,268 4,585 
Belleville. sense «aie tec < Hate 100 0 212 101 5 45 76 
Brantlordsss Ave wee ve tase Metal 178 0 266 177 138 39 86 
Chathani §3 sep 3 snd or rssieyays feds oe 208 0 274 208 40 168 148 
Hort William... 6 act..cere ck coos seis 73 0 143 73 36 37 117 
Guelph aes. AE, Seo bbe TBE, 110 23 172 118 66 21 92 
FVAMCON Eo. weds on ide eae oe Beis 552 61 1,218 526 273 203 259 
UCN OVA Re hae Sais ire earning 36 0 30 36 28 8 67 
iimestonil) A OOO ROE 94 15 196 76 55 21 218 
HSIEC ONCE fs treosit) shure 9: scene eran 210 37 348 191 107 69 79 
ON GON ie eos Mess oho ee ea eae 419 50 619 451 264 127, 854 
Niagara Walley, cai: . chase etek 129 10 171 124 88 25 93 
WIGIEN TSE Ass Oe I, ee ee wee 171 0 315 204 178 26 112 
Oshawan sm cnord ae rester te cits conte 217 44 436 217 54 163 62 
Ottawarl Fen. SU: Ey, 2,435 1 3,605 2,434 477 1,957 301 
OwveniSoundeawin cin. see itor. cabins 80 0 128 80 38 Dk Maia tk 7 Se fanart nee MME. 
Pembroke waite c < asore cece: 183 32 1, 233 142 80 62 39 
Peterborough: 22505 Oe ie 134 0 2 134 88 46 66 
BortgArt hureteee ts esse ieeatueiside hous 772 0 809 750 51 699 348 
St. Catharines hes. scot tities 219 13 329 214 141 73 90 
Stilhomagsa pit Ale opera 79 0 110 78 56 4 113 
SArni aie wepanir ee ae ae AR etre Le 227 8 280 223 95 128 140 
SaultStes Maries. 28). een. ere. 90 0 298 90 54 36 32 
Simm COS as. Peeie tasers os ae Hees ee 74 0 91 71 70 TO th We Cult che: 
StLAtOnd ee nec ama. Pes oe cea cas 138 0 255 138 118 20 120 
Sudbupysame eect ee eee eee 38 0 447 29 15 14 179 
STMT INS erate ye ts ct Mecsas 529 0 1, 258 505 86 419 125 
Morano eh ME . Lee es esc ete 1,550 52 9,106 1,506 971 535 910 
We lati ly: Henle ata ae hte oth csendbc Warcrs vaste set 55 9 141 125 40 Be ae Gao eee ee). 
Windsorter nr stiow, 28) eat ae al 410 19 643 409 210 198 169 
Woodstock eeiis.c ts nd ees Le ee 191 3 233 190 129 61 190 
Manitobac o.. saicte tock eto ras cee tthe « 1,935 34 4,276 1,926 1,389 529 1,017 
Brandonets ty Sieh, SEOUL es BY) 254 29 243 193 178 14 117 
Dap hinged: eye bie tes endl 56 0 56 56 44 TAN POR ADM. TAN Re ete 
HOLTALC a! DL AITIG seta. fo ch ste tig auchene 45 0 45 45 43 2 6 
Winnipeg 1,580 3,932 1,632 1,124 501 894 
Saskatchewan 1,662 189 1,990 1,608 1,333 202 1,211 
Estevan 26 26 16 LO eae) ASO) ee eee eles 
Moose Jaw 295 53 304 278 209 69 245 
North Battleford 62 0 67 48 43 5 43 
Prince Alpert. ete te ot ct vee one 71 17 118 58 37 21 57 
Regina: 4. 24s, SES. A Ll 441 31 590 433 350 80 409 
DaskatOOneMe dst shits Rann autos 381 23 447 392 360 32 292 
SwittiCurrents. ic. sete sei. dae. 73 25 86 66 61 5 56 
Wey burnvin. © ti Abas arr. 125 8 147 125 115 TOUT Pe OO) eee 
VOrKtOn ae ee ce Eee 188 25 198 182 142 40 109 
Albertay veo ins. ek eee 1,802 58 4,338 1,655 1,257 398 1,458 
Calgary. tb lejos RRL Chas 642 35 1,482 519 426 93 486 
Driimhellersess ck etsy. 6 casi Becca: 109 vi 462 89 68 21 89 
EICIONLON. eet ne ct aoe tee. 631 0 1,820 629 544 85 670 
Lethbridgey 432 nee Bear. 136 10 265 132 126 114 
Medicine Hat. Ci. 2¢e cacip, ow. tie 284 309 286 3 193 99 
British Columbia.................... 3,285 12 5,928 3,000 1,191 2,088 767 
Kiaimloopeanees: tte cc Ree ott 117 0 169 114 9 15 
INSNaIINON. otra techn det ee ee 560 0 583 552 545 338 
Nelson? Ut SO, SERS! 143 0 161 143 9 134 Py; 
New Westminster.................05 46 0 128 46 32 14 10 
Pentictonni it) Sh coche cock 60 Ash? 131 61 36 25 28 
Prince'George:.. 18. se Eee, 11 0 28 11 11 0 14 
Prince Rupertepicsgd dicks eae. 63 0 81 63 18 45 7 
WANCOUVOR ee emer ete other sme eee 1,963 10 3, 923 2,027 392 1,577 222 
WiCtOnimer eter naeeicnito te acd che’ 322 0 724 320 131 189 106 
Canadair ccs Caer ne bles sect 26,994 1,786 57,469 26,484 13,572 11,574 15,036 
IMGiiveer tare nth ete era ste ee enc 16,403 369 42,006 16,351 8,804 7,431 10,726 
WOME ha nteet erie hee hen heehee ae 10,591 1,417 15, 463 10, 183 4,768 4,143 4,310 
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groups, a gain in manufacturing and _ losses 
in transportation and trade were the most 
important. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing, 495; farming, 1,185; 
construction and maintenance, 3,716; trade, 
204, and services, 3,591, of which 2,481 were of 
household workers. During the month 2,649 
men and 1,453 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during April, were nearly 15 per 
cent better than in the preceding month and 
nearly 23 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 
also in placements of 14 per cent when com- 
pared with March and of over 24 per cent in 
comparison with April, 1938. Except for a 
minor loss in logging, all industrial divisions 
participated in the increase in placements over 
April of last year, the most important gain 
being in farming. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing, 67; farm- 
ing, 837; construction and maintenance, 96, and 
services, 818, of which 698 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,001 men and 
388 women were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during April, was nearly 32 per 
cent higher than in the preceding month and 
over 8 per cent above the corresponding month 
of last year. There was an increase also in 
placements of over 44 per cent when com- 
pared with March and of over 7 per cent in 
comparison with April, 1988. Small increases 
in construction and maintenance, services and 
farming accounted for the gain in placements 
over April of last year, there being little or 
no change in all other groups. Industrial 
changes in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were farming, 865; 
construction and maintenance, 81, and services, 
617, of which 481 were of household workers. 
There were 952 men and 381 women placed in 
regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment Offices in Alberta were notified 
of nearly 16 per cent more vacancies in April 
than in the preceding month, but over 12 per 
cent fewer than during the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were nearly 
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13 per cent higher than in March but nearly 
14 per cent below those of April, 1938. A fairly 
large decrease in farming, with smaller losses 
in construction and maintenance, services and 
manufacturing, accounted for the decline in 
placements from April of last year, all other 
groups showing minor improvement. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing, 51; farming, 643; transportation, 67; 
construction and maintenance, 222, and ser- 
vices, 624, of which 480 were of household 
workers. During the month 810 men and 447 
women were placed in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in British Columbia during April were 
nearly 43 per cent less than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 108 per cent above the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease of nearly 43 per cent in placements 
when compared with March, but an increase of 
nearly 106 per cent in comparison with April, 
1938. The substantial increase in placements 
over April of last year was due to a large gain 
in construction and maintenance and moderate 
improvement in services and logging. The 
changes in all other groups were quite small. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
logging, 119; farming, 132; construction and 
maintenance, 2,105, and services, 806, of which 
525 were of household workers. There were 
883 men and 308 women placed in regular 
employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1939, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
13,572 placements in regular employment, 
5,808 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were reg- 
istered, Of the latter, 203 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 151 going to centres within the same prov- 
ince as the despatching office and 52 to other 
provinces. The reduced transportation rate 
which is 2-5 cents per mile with a minimum 
fare of $4.00 is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the offices of 
the Employment Service who may wish to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 


In Quebec during April the Hull office 
transferred 41 bushmen to employment in the © 
Pembroke zone. From Ontario centres during 
April 54 persons were conveyed at the reduced 
rate to provincial points. The Port Arthur 
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office was instrumental in the despatch of 35 
bush workers, 1 mine carpenter and 1 cook, the 
Fort William office of 8 bush workers, 2 hotel 
employees, 1 cook and 1 teamster and the Sud- 
bury office of 2 bush workers to various sec- 
tions within their respective zone. Destined 
to the Port Arthur zone in addition was 1 
mine worker sent from Timmins. The Ottawa 
zone received 1 tool maker from Toronto, and 
the London zone 1 oiler from Kingston. The 
labour movement in Manitoba during April 
was entirely from Winnipeg and involved the 
transfer of 16 persons, 5 within the province 
and 11 outside. The latter were for the Port 
Arthur zone and included 7 mine employees, 1 
bushman, 1 lineman, 1 teamster and 1 labourer. 
Provincially 4 farm hands and 1 mine worker 
were transported to centres in the Winnipeg 
zone. Benefiting by the reduced rate in Saskat- 
chewan during April 1 labourer secured a cer- 
tificate at the Estevan office for transporta- 
tion to Moose Jaw. Offices in Alberta during 
April issued 87 reduced rate certificates, all 
provincial. For employment within its own 
zone the Edmonton office transferred 51 trans- 


(4) Building Permits Issued 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
returns from 58 cities which granted permits 
for construction work valued at $5,936,806 
during April, as compared with $3,351,194 in 
the preceding month, and $4,890,677 in the 
same month of last year. There was. there- 
fore, an increase of $2,585,612 or 58-3 per cent 
as compared with March, and of $1,046,129 or 
21-4 per cent over April of last year. 

The estimated value of the construction au- 
thorized in the first four months of the present 
year was $12,888,791; this was slightly higher 
than the aggregate of $12,775,777 reported in 
the period, January-April, 1938, although it 
was lower than in 1987. The cumulative total 
for the first four months in each of the years 
since 1931 has been decidedly smaller than the 
average in the period since 1919. The whole- 
sale prices of building materials have recently 
been rather lower than in the same months of 
1938 or 1937, but were higher than in other 
years since 1930. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for April, 1939, showing that they had issued 
more than 500 permits for dwellings valued 
at approximately $1,800,000 and for over 2,300 
other buildings, estimated to cost almost 
$3,600,000. There were also two engineering 
projects valued at $7,000. In March, author- 
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portation company employees, 10 farm hands, 
1 farm housekeeper, 5 miners, 4 highway con- 
struction workers, 2 hotel employees, 2 sawmill 
hands, 2 fish company employees, 1 teacher, 1 
building construction worker, 1 blacksmith, 
and 1 housekeeper. From Edmonton also, 2 
farms hands were despatched to Lethbridge. 
The Calgary office was responsible for the 
transfer of 1 farm hand to Drumheller and of 
3 farm hands to points in the Calgary zone. 
Vouchers for transportation were granted in 
British Columbia during April to 4 persons 
going to provincial employment. These were 
issued at Vancouver, from which centre 1 
lumber grader and 1 handyman went to Kam- 
loops, 1 cook to Nelson and I miner to a point 
in the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 203 workers who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during April 134 travelled by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 66 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 1 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, 1 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway, and 1 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 


in Canada During April, 1939 


ity was given for the erection of about 300 


dwellings and 1,400 other buildings, valued at 


approximately $1,000,000 and $2,100,000, re- 
spectively. 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island 
reported increases in the value of the building 
represented by the permits issued during April 
as compared with the preceding month, the 
greatest advance of $1,229,309 or 158-8 per cent 
taking place in Quebec. The return for Prince 
Edward Island shows that no permits were 
taken out during the month under review. 


As compared with April, 1938, there were 
increases in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia. In this com- 
parison also, the largest gain was in Quebec, 
where the permits were higher in value by 
$1,159,173 or 137-3 per cent. Declines from 
April, 1938, were recorded in the remaining 
provinces, that of $535,659 or 53-1 per cent in 
Alberta being most pronounced. 


Of the four largest cities, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver showed increases in the build- 
ing authorized during April as compared with 
the preceding month, and also over April, 1938. 
In Toronto, the estimated value was lower than 
in March, 1939, but was slightly higher than in 
April of last year. Of the other centres, Syd- 
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ney, Moncton, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Brantford, 
Chatham, Fort William, Galt, Guelph, Hamil- 
ton, Kingston, Kitchener, London, Oshawa, 
Port Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Welland, St. Boniface, Calgary, Lethbridge, 
Kamloops and North Vancouver reported in- 
creases in the value of the construction work 
represented by the permits issued, as compared 
with March, 1939, and also with April, 1938. 


Table I gives the value of the building 
authorized by 58 cities during April and in the 
first four months of each year since 1926, as 
well as index numbers for the latter, based 
upon the total for 1926 as 100. The average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the first four months of the same 
years are also given (1926—100). 


Taste I 
TWh 
Indexer of 47 TEGEXE8 ? 
wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
ermits permits © permits buildin 
Year P : issued in issued in ae 
issued a0 first four first four materials 
April months months an 
(1926=100) first four 
months 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 
1939s 5,986,806 | 12,888,791 31-0 87-4 
1988...... 4,890,677 | 12,775,777 30-8 91-2 
1937....,.. 6,106,693 | 16,634, 685 40-0 93-8 
1936) =... 3,237,366 | 8,829,837 21-3 84-2 
1935...... 6,300,046 | 14,807,316 35-6 81-5 
1934...... 2,269,157 | 4,980,156 12-0 82-4 
19334 .. 3: 1,595,502 | 4,661,323 11-2 75-1 
1982 osc 4,370,863 | 13,823,873 33-3 79-1 
1937 720380 13,495,165 | 38,241,259 92-1 83-7 
1930...... 16,978,076 | 46,471,338 111-9 96-2 
1920 a 29,656,709 | 72,606, 937 174-8 99-4 
1928.5, 2 18,606,167 | 51,769,505 124-6 95-7 
5 MEP REN ee 17,312,470 | 42,340,823 101-9 96- 
19205 19,044,499 | 41,538,073 100-0 101-7 


As already stated, the aggregate for the 
first four months of this year was slightly 
larger than in the same period of 1938; it was 
also greater than in 1936, 1934 or 1933, but 
was exceeded by the January-April total in 
1987, 1985 or 1932 and also by the figures for 
preceding years for which data are available. 
The index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in 1989 were lower than in 
the months, January-April in 1938 or 1987, 
but were rather higher than in earlier years 
since 1930. 

Table II gives the value of the building 
permits issued by 58 cities during April and 
March, 1939, and April, 1938. The 35 cities 
for which records are available since 1910 
are marked thus “*.” 


TABLE II—ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUC- 
TION WORK INDICATED BY BUILDING 


PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 
Cities April, April, 
1939 1938 
$ $ 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown ane ae eee 1Nil 6, 100 
NovaiScotiay,...c3: ceil hie cee. 87,865 156, 606 
*Palifaxs oy. sendin atte. erie ; 46,800 116,396 
New Glasgow.. A AEE SA EE 4d 4,175 18, 640 
*Sy dey ea. Se ee ae. Pe 36,890 21,570 
New Brunswieck................... 87,630 47,386 
Fredericton ..,..¢ctitnow <8 oh ine 2,000 8,000 
*Moncton etc ase ere Sheena epmecraliy’ 73,250 23 , 250 
*Saint John! di. fae ok, 12,380 16, 136 
Quebec. 52404) MIs Ser Re ee 2,003,415 844, 242 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve;.. skies. ease ghee 761,375 482,352 
*Ouebed. Pak et eae ee eee es 1,002,720 100, 235 
Shawinigan Falls.................. 22,250 34,805 
*Sherbrooke wy, a. usd d. debits 166, 550 70, 200 
*Three Rivers.c sock bee teat 29, 250 33,400 
“Westmount ..3: 4.022. «ween hes. 21,270 123, 250 
Ontario! 222: ees eS = ee oO DL oak 1,641,759 
Belleville i¢5.o30-4 ea cer bere 8,455 3,400 
*SBrantiorgdsas.ce- setae eee 97,020 10, 580 
Chatham ih gee eee eee 46,700 8,624 
ERort Willianes fence ee ee 89, 435 23,745 
Galt. 40) Vere Reus erent: aabiied ce Biel 47,773 29,761 
*Guelph 4 upvemiatereprt atte stsree wee ustuede cies 13,075 5,000 
Hamilton i254 vewnhin Oe. . se ELLE 275,313 139, 235 
‘Kingston... oact es cok ce 36, 848 22,475 
SKKitchener st. ceases cache ee 58,842 43,400 
PIGONGOR reset e sce ee ee sae as 104, 960 93,375 
Niagara Falls................00005 7,890 77,910 
SDA Wie hia cetis'cc ee dats pee 10,500 10, 165 
"Ottawa. ere. re ee ee 189,040 338,470 
Owen Sound... Lome acd BUG 5,570 15,050 
*Peterborough........sscceeeeeeees 26, 642 28,735 
SPOPtvPATtnurers scoten cere eee cor 53, 110 37,565 
*Stratiord’ 7 uRie, Be ch ae ee hs 11,365 14,429 - 
*St. Catharines............. wasvetorts 168,910 10, 833 
*StUTPhomases gy tatu ds. tee eeet 12,545 14, 495 
Sarnia oo So iar we Aa Oe Sells See 3,870 10, 832 
Sault Ste. Marie. .........-..0.00. 78,150 22,750 
*Torontotth Lares. octet 514, 467 503, 698 
York and East York 
Townships eo se.tcsree as esiess fee 92,545 106, 960 
Wellandint: ssc sasces yates Geers 29,875 21,750 
FWindsor ore ce cit orcas stl nee the 27,955 30,030 
Riverside)...2ssc.aoa Meee thse 6,450 8,050 
WOOdBLOCIE: aor eicc suisse cis scl so ote 4,216 10, 442 
Manitoba, os i0002 05 eT Oh ees tens 330,760 254, 640 
*BrandOnterasces cxemten ete eek ae cree 4,075 4,355 
StsBonifacers: hte eee SS 29, 235 23, 585 
Winnipeg’ « .s/dsicc, cise <ielellhee, «a SSIS 297,450 226, 700 
Saskatchewan........-----se..ee6 41,229 94,853 
* MOORC SG Wisc ides an coe eibers Bilas thee 3,875 7,665 
*Rogiial), PIE Leer ere 35,344 78,633 
*Saskatoon......... Late» eub Miaitie's liars 2,010 8,555 
Albertaiy! . 2. Gh CURR. Se 474,060 1,009,719 
Calgary }o tir ne Me ates ne alae 196, 190 75, 639 
*Edmonton........ Abate mite Bist 173,165 926,965 
Lethbridger.cc)0. osakie shies » eeidosiee 104,705 6,065 
Medicine Hat.............-0.0-06- Nil 1,050 
British Columbia..,............... 900, 326 835,372 
Kamloope.Rteetences. ceccncwmcnrs 10,555 2,440 
Nanaimos.!. sacsts. beaks. EAE 4,420 9,300 
*New Westminster................. 64, 660 51,050 
Prince Rupert. 0.0 i. seek css ole ee 12,195 7,030 
SV ANCOUVER. «2.86 decine =e oslo’ seats 2 750, 155 703, 445 
North Vancouver............... 15,140 15,025 
*Victoria.......... ef siscatane hoe 43,201 47,082 
Total— 58 cities.............00..- 5,936, 806 4,890,677 
Total—°35 cities........... SE aed 5,400,137 | 4,432,943 


1Report not received in time for tabulation. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF MAY, 1939 
Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


‘THE employment situation at the end of 

May, 1989, was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritimes were busy with 
spring ploughing and planting, city markets 
being well patronized and prices firm. Lum- 
bering was confined chiefly to pulpwood cut- 
ting and peeling, men being sent out as 
needed. Sawmills were operating steadily. 
Big hauls of herring and gaspereaux were 
reported along the Northumberland Strait, 
but catches of salmon and lobsters were 
only fair. Coal mines in the New Glas- 
gow area operated from three to five days 
per week, while those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity worked three and a half to six days. 
Kstablishments manufacturing confectionery 
and foodstuffs reported business good, but 
some idleness was reported in the iron and 
steel industry. Building construction showed 
improvement and highway work progressed 
steadily. Passenger and freight traffic was 
quite heavy and trade above the average. A 


number of requests was received in the 
Women’s Division for housemaids and 
charworkers and placements were made 
accordingly. 


The demand for farm hands in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec was particularly heavy in 
the regions served by Montreal and Sher- 
brooke offices, although in the latter district 
spring work had been delayed by poor 
weather. River driving provided employ- 
ment for about 1,000 men at Chicoutimi, 
while many others were working at Hull 
and Matane. A number of manufacturing 
centres reported improvement, amongst them 
being Bagotville and Matane—paper mills; 
Hull—match, paper and toy plants; LaTuque 
—building materials; Montreal—shoes and 
macaroni factories, and Sherbrooke—iron and 
steel and machinery establishments. The 
leather industry at Quebec City was operat- 
ing at half capacity, but clothing was very 
active. Sash and door factories were slack 
at Rouyn, as building construction had been 
delayed due to unfavourable weather, but 
they had resumed operations at Val d’Or, 
although only the older employees there had 
been re-engaged. At Three Rivers, condi- 
tions were normal. Construction of many 
new buildings including dwellings, factories 
and apartment houses was’ reported from. all 
parts of the province and at LaTuque many 
men had secured employment at the St. 
Maurice Power Dam. Repairs to sidewalks, 


streets, bridges and highways also afforded 
work for a number of persons. ‘Trade, in 
general, was good, being exceptionally brisk 
at Montreal, as a result of Their Majesties’ 
visit. Re-opening of ports also provided need 
for additional labour. Numerous placements 
of women in household service, likewise, were 
recorded. 


Farm orders in Ontario increased slightly, 
but the call was unusually slow for the season 
of the year, seeding and planting having been 
greatly retarded through continued cold 
weather. Pulp cutters were being sent out 
to logging camps, and river driving was 
under way. Sawmills, also, were starting 
operations and in some districts were already 
running with full crews. Mining was normal, 
with a fair demand reported for various 
classes of mining men. No material change 
was noted in manufacturing; some _ lines 
manifested additional activity, partly sea- 
sonal, while others still registered slackness, 
which was apparent in reduced working hours 
and lower staff levels. Recorded activity in 
construction was being maintained and em- 
ployment for building mechanics was increas- 
ing, the work at present being chiefly confined 
to repairs and small dwellings .Maintenance 
of highways continued, although highway 
camps were not yet open; however, several 
extra railway gangs had been sent out. Few 
calls were received for marine help, but ship- 
ments of freight on the Great Lakes were 
very good. Trade was better. Requests for 
capable domestics for city and country posi- 
tions were numerous, nevertheless experi- 
enced household workers were not always 
available and with spring cleaning nearly com- 
pleted, the calls for casual help in domestic 
service were slightly below those previously 
recorded. A few placements of women also 
were made in industrial plants. 


There was little demand for farm help in 
the Prairie Provinces as seeding was com- 
pleted. Crop conditions in nearly all sec- 
tions were very good, owing to an abundant 
supply of moisture. Logging was fairly active, 
a number of pulpwood cutters having been 
sent out. Mining was quiet and manufactur- 
ing unchanged. Building construction was 
particularly brisk at Winnipeg; elsewhere, 
some improvement was noted, although not 
in any marked degree. Work continued on 
highways and a few men were placed on extra 
gangs for the railways. A considerable 
amount of temporary employment also 
resulted from preparations for the Royal 
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Visit. Trade was rather slack. In _ the 
Women’s Division an increase was reported 
in city calls for restaurant and household 
workers, for which experienced help was pro- 
vided; country vacancies, however, were diffi- 
cult to fill. 

Farming in British Columbia was quiet, but 
logging camps and shingle mills continued 
active, although there was no great move- 
ment of labour. Mining was rather slack, 
except for development work, which was being 
carried on near Penticton. Considerable 
improvement was noted in building, a num- 
ber of smaller sized homes being erected, 


while Their Majesties’ visit was responsible 
for a great demand for casual labour, 
especially in the construction of scores of 
stands along the route of the Royal pro- 
cession in Victoria. Section men and extra 
gang labourers also had been sent out by all 
railroads for summer work and plenty of 
longshore work was available on the water- 
fronts at New Westminster and Victoria. 
Trade was good, but collections slow. There 
was a steady demand for experienced domes- 
tics at fair wages, with casual work for women 
likewise better. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


eS British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
May, 1939, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


Employment showed a further improve- 
ment between March 13 and April 17. It was 
most marked in building, public works con- 
tracting, agriculture and_ horticulture, ship 
building and repairing, engineering, iron and 
steel manufacture, the motor vehicle, cycle 
and aircraft industry, metal goods manufac- 
ture, the cotton and tailoring industries, the 
distributive trades, hotel and boarding house 
service, entertainments, sport, etc., and rail- 
way and shipping services. On the other 
hand, employment declined in the wool tex- 
tile and hosiery industries and in boot and 
shoe manufacture. 

It is provisionally estimated that at April 
17, 1939, the number of insured persons, aged 
16-64, in employment in Great Britain was 
approximately 12,511,000. This was 108.000 
more than at March 18, 1939, and on a com- 
parable basis, about 270,000 more than at 
April 4, 1938. 

Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, at April 17, 1939, was 11-4 
compared with 12:1 at March 13, 1939. For 
April 4, 1938, the percentage (which excludes 
the classes brought into insurance in April, 
1938) was 12:4. For persons insured under 
the general scheme the corresponding per- 
centages were 11-6 at April 17, 1989, 12-3 at 
March 18, 1939, and 12-7 at April 4, 1988. 
For persons within the agricultural scheme 
the percentages were 6:1, 7:8 and 5-7 
respectively. 

At April 17, 1939, the numbers of unem- 
ployed persons on the registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain were 
1.343.295 wholly unemployed, 238,729 tempor- 


arily stopped, and 62,370 normally in casual 
employment, making a total of 1,644,394; 
this was 82,535 less than at March 13, 1939, 
and 103,370 less than at April 4, 1938. 

The total of 1,644,394 persons on the regis- 
ters in Great Britain at April 17, 1939, in- 
cluded 896,790 persons with claims admitted 
for insurance benefit, 588,880 with applica- 
tions authorized for unemployment allow- 
ances, 34,946 persons with applications for in- 
surance benefits or unemployment allowances 
under consideration, and 173,778 other  per- 
sons, of whom 51,761 were juveniles under 
16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at April 17, 1939, was 
1,726,083, as compared with 1,813,987 at 
March 18, 1939, and 1.842.115 at April 4, 1938. 


United States 


According to a press release issued’ May 
25 by the Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances 
Perkins, there was a decline of approxi- 
mately 280,000 workers in bituminous-coal 
mining between mid-March and _ mid-April 
indicated in preliminary reports supplied to 
the US. Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
decline more than offset the estimated in- 
crease of over 200,000 workers in other fields 
of non-agricultural employment and resulted 
in a net loss of 76,000 workers over the month 
interval. With the exception of bituminous- 
coal mining, the report showed that employ- 
ment changes conformed generally with the 
usual April pattern. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the “United States to be as 
follows :— 


Despite the pronounced decrease in bitu- 
minous-coal mining employment, there were 
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approximately 185,000 more workers employed 
in non-agricultural industries in April, 1939, 
than in April of last year. These figures 
do not include employees on Works Progress 
Administration and National Youth Admin- 
istration projects nor enrollees in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 


Retail trade establishments employed 
approximately 59,000 additional workers in 
April to handle spring trade. Increased activ- 
ity in the construction industry resulted in 
general employment gains in all areas. Sub- 
stantial seasonal gains were also reported by 
dyeing and cleaning establishments and quar- 
ries and non-metallic mines, and smaller gains 
were reported in metal mining, public utili- 
ties, laundries, insurance, hotels, and anthra- 
cite mining. The employment increase of 
2-9 per cent in the anthracite mining indus- 
try was accompanied by a pay-roll increase 
of 32:3 per cent, reflecting the increased pro- 
duction which resulted from orders placed 
because of the shut-down in the bituminous- 
coal mining industry. Class 1 steam railroads 
reported an increase of 1,700 workers. 


With the exception of bituminous coal, 
reported employment decreases in non-manu- 
facturing industries were not _ significant. 
Brokerage and crude petroleum producing 
companies reported decreases of 0:9 per cent 
and 0:4 per cent, respectively. Employment 
in factories and in wholesale trade establish- 
ments showed virtually no change, the declines 
being only one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Factory Employment—There was a decline 
of 0-1 per cent of 8,000 wage earners in manu- 
facturing industries between March and April, 
while pay rolls declined 2:2 per cent or 
$3,600,000 per week. 

Of the 87 manufacturing industries surveyed, 
38 showed gains in employment in April and 
31 reported pay-roll increases. Employment 
in the durable-goods group of industries as a 
whole advanced for the third consecutive 
month, the increase of 0-7 per cent raising the 
April durable goods index (84-1) to the highest 
point recorded since December, 1937. The pay- 
roll index for this group (80-1) showed no 
change over the month interval. In the non- 
durable industries, employment fell 0-9 per 
cent, the April index (98:0) being below the 
levels reached in the latter half of 1938 and 
the early months of 1939. Pay rolls for this 
group dropped 4:3 per cent to an index of 90-5. 


Non-manufacturing Employment —Retail 
trade establishments reported an employment 
gain of 1-8 per cent, or 59,000 workers between 
March and April. This increase did not reflect 
the Easter rise in employment, since the Easter 
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peak of 1939 occurred too early to affect em- 
ployment in the April 15 pay period reported 
to the Bureau. The increase, however, was 
slightly greater than that which has taken 
place in earlier years with an early Easter 
season. In wholesale trade the slight employ- 
ment decline, 0-1 per cent, followed the usual 
seasonal trend between March and April. 


In bituminous coal mines the suspension of 
operations pending the signing of new agree- 
ments resulted in an employment decrease of 
69-7 per cent or 280,000 workers between mid- 
March and mid-April, according to firms 
reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The employment decline was accompanied 
iby a pay-roll loss of 77 per cent or over six 
and a half million dollars in weekly wages. 

Anthracite mines took on 2:9 per cent or 
2,200 more workers in April and pay rolls were 
increased by 32-3 per cent. Increased produc- 
tion resulting from orders received during the 
shut-down of bituminous mines accounted for 
the sharp rise in pay rolls. 


Private Construction Employment —Em- 
ployment in private building construction 
showed an increase of 11-4 per cent from 
March to April, according to reports received 
from 13,714 contractors employing 114,455 
workers. The April increase in employment, 
a further rise over the substantial seasonal 
gains reported in March, has been exceeded 
during the past seven years only by the April 
gains of 1934 and 1936. Pay rolls increased 
15:5 per cent. 


Public Employment—Because of curtailed 
funds employment in April on projects oper- 
ated by the Works Progress Administration 
dropped to 2,629,000, a decrease of 287,000 as 
compared with March. There were 46,000 
more workers employed on these projects than 
in the same month in 1938. Pay-roll disburse- 
ments of $148,000,000 were $8,871,000 less than 
in March and $16,581,000 more than in April, 
1938. On Federal projects under The Works 
Program there was an increase in employment; 
on work projects of the National Youth 
Administration there was a decrease. No 
change in the number on Student Aid was 
reported. 


As a result of the seasonal increase in road 
building and the accelerated pace in naval 
construction, employment and pay rolls on 
construction projects financed from regular 
Federal appropriations were greater than in the 
preceding month, bringing the number em- 
ployed up to 190,000 and pay rolls to $19,095,000 
for the month ending April 15. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Ah Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked “B” 
which apply in the case of contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions pre- 
viously in effect and substituting other condi- 
tions therefor, the full text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerte for January, 1935, pp. 
24-25. Provision had been made in the “B” 
labour conditions in their original form for 
the payment of wages rates not less than 
those generally accepted as current for com- 
petent workmen in the district in which the 
work is to be performed, or if there were no 
current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the provincial 
Minimum Wages Laws require the payment of 
higher wages than those set out above, such 
higher rates shall apply in the execution of 
federal contracts. With respect to males and 
females under 18 years of age, it is required 
that they shall be paid rates of wages not 
less than those provided for women and girls 
in the Minimum Wages scales of the respective 
provinces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded: in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 


the last named statute is in the terms fol- 
lowing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or con- 
tracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 


“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a provi- 
sion which did not appear in the 1930 legis- 
lation, which applies the fair wages policy to 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition that are assisted by Federal grant 
in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. Thus, with respect to 
works for the elimination of grade crossings, 
towards which assistance is granted from 
Dominion public funds under Orders of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, the same 
labour conditions are enforced which apply 
to works of building and: construction under- 
taken for the various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
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vested with 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages, rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 


authority to make binding 


which the contract has been made is of opinion 


that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision, 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 


of the classes of supplies coming under the | 


“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work,” and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 

ment of higher rates in any instance where 
Pa higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
ation,” 


NATIONAL HaARrsours BoarpD 


Construction of a concrete retaining wall in 
front of Sheds 24 and 25, Montreal Harbour, 
Montreal, P. Q. Name of contractor, L. G. 
Ogilvie & Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, May 2, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$4,590, A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths yo. 10's. $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboats).. . 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers.. be 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer eae ta 
Steam.. : , eer ae 0 65 
Gasoline or pieces 0 50 
Compressor operators (oasoline’s or iatecttiey: 0 50 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time). .. $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether os ah full or eure 
time).. ewe tate 5 00 
Per hour 
Drivers. . eee $0 40 
Driver, horse and ait! 0 55 
Driver;uteameand wagon... <. <<. <c we es 0 75 
Drill runners.. .. . AB MNCS O5e ERO 0 50 
Engineers, ppemiine: ey 
Single or double drum... .. .. 0 65 
Threevor,, More.drumss. ss es .es) ee) os 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection... .. .. . 0 75 
Engineers, crane Oi pat or eles? 
tric).. Sofi. Ae Terie 0 70 
Firemen, harationary ne ae 0 50 
Hoist silapelccaph ha (gasoline or ~etea® 
tric).. BC OO UGoE CO Cc MSD Crs te 0 60 
Labounesvl) Pac ec MTCC CORT INOD ARP 0 40 
Machinists... .. . AN GACED OREO COROOIEEaeOe 0 65 
Machinists’ inershs Ret NAs TaN coed ues 0 45 
Motor boat operators... Womb) eteh cece 0 45 
Motor truck drivéré... .. =. «. « 0 45 
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Per hour Per hour 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .. .. 1 45 Pieam, shovels oileray ..) dewey a. he 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick foremen.. .. .. .. 0 75 Shovel operators (gasoline)... .. .. .. .. .. 0 85 
Pile driver and derrick engineers... .. 0 65 Structural steel: workers: os, “ih Wi.ch ee <n 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, set FPTASTOR \OPEPatoRs. s Well. MMR Hee AM 0 50 
ting and signalling).. {ae 0 55 Watchmen.. .. .. spade 0 35 
Pile driver and derrick Green TERE 059 Welders and bumers—acetylene or elec- 
Pile driver and derrick labourers... .. .. 0 45 GLICs.) ee ve ee 0 60 
Pumpmen.. . 0 50 Welders and Marner on bas erettiont a 0 75 
Riggers (eeneralny SORE MESS LEER AN ad Dg 0 55 
Rodmen—reinforced ede Boat Eade Pasa pees 0 50 Per day 
Steammeshovel weno neerssrcr\ se .cashrs 1 ne a a tare 0 85 Kocliitonderstaen wns eee ate $6 50 
Steam | shovel ;¢ramemven)) Wl) 0 sa ts UNeuee oe 0 65 Assistant lock tenant INS eee ue Y. 4 00 
Steam 9 shovel imrement ih 05 2. Ue natmer. Q 55 Gaugestencers... Mati d chee: Stee tee 4 50 
Men working under compressed air (sandhogs) :— 
Maximum Maximum Minimum Wages 
working first and second rest per day 
Pressure hours period tn period in 
compressed air open air 
hours hours 
Normal to 18 pounds.. . 8 4 3 $ 6 50 
18 pounds to 26 pounds.. 6 3 1 7 25 
26 pounds to 33 pounds.. 4 2 2 8 00 
33 pounds to 38 pounds.. 3 14 3 8 70 
38 pounds to 43 pounds.. 2 1 4 9 40 
43 pounds to 48 pounds.. 14 3 5 10 15 
48 pounds to 50 pounds.. 1 4 6 10 90 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Construction of an auxiliary active Air Force 
Hangar at Sea Island, Vancouver, B.C. Name 
of contractor, Smith Bros. & Wilson, Litd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, May, 13, 
1939. Amount of contract, $27,295. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. i $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ nelpave Ges 
ing and tempering mortar).. : 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. cl 0 90 
Cement and concrete mixer ae 
Steam.. : ‘ 0 90 
Gasoline or Slate ely 0 60 
Cement finisher.. p 0 90 
Compressor operators (arenes or Nalericicl 0 60 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. a AR en. esc 1 00 
Priven..sWig cek Re ee 0 45 
Electricians Ganide Ny teornare, 1 00 
Engineers, operating, steam.. 0 90 
Firemen, stationary... .. : 0 50 
Hoist operators (oauelinen or weetric) 0 69 
Labourers. . , 0 45 
Motor truck aren : 0 50 
Motor truck driver and tes 
IMto Zrtons... 1 50 
3 tons.. : sh EAC » Aen et ise ce eal 2 00 
Painters and bitania.” he oe A 0 80 
Rodmen—reinforcing steel. . 0 75 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. .. 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. i dat, = aids et Se 1 00 
WA BCD MASI i, iias s/h tb sikiumy 9 AR RA ies sae he 0 45 
HPI ASTCTCTS ofc Sess su cslei/s 5g cn | Ae eee ca 1 00 
Plasterers’ helpers Va ae and tempering 
material)... .. Se AR He 0 623 
Plumbers and Sentadit tenet 1 00 
Plumbers’ and _ steamfitters’ helper Gal 
.men assigned to help tradesmen).. .. . 0 50 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKS 


Construction of a float and approach at 
Yuculta Landing, Stuart Island, B.C. Name 
of contractor, Vancouver Pile Driving & Con- 
tracting Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, March 1, 19389. Amount of contract, 
$3,631.88. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


lation,’ 

Per hour 
Pile driver foreman. . $1 25 
Pile driver engineer.. Bat Or recaene ReEy | 1 123 
Pred Tivier, Manji Ae sm ae ia Rei eee 1 00 
IBOOMIMNANAL” kee sot ca cs Mate enh ee 1 00 
Byridgemam.t “API. Tat. Sy LN ee 1 00 
Fireman.. : 0 682 
Labourer.. 0 45 


Alterations to the fourth floor of the federal 
building at Vancouver, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, Allan & Viner Construction Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, BC. Date of contract, May 17, 
1939. Amount of contract, $2,875. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows :— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers. .. . $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix 
ing and tempering mortar) anne Bi 0 50 
Carpenters..and #ioimersiaad eiaues..cee Cece: 0 90 
Gemeente Sinighers .. i.) tie oie oes elie ae 0 90 
Concrete mixer operator: 
Steam.. . nM 0 90 
Gasoline and weatsiv: : 0 60 
Drivers.. _ sid Su temmadels “Aikdoae « 0 45 
Drivers, horse sad eye RINE Meee UE 0 60 
Drivers, team and wagon.. 1 00 
Electricians. . 1 00 
Hoist operators. . 0 60 
Labourers... 0 45 
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Per hour 


Lathers, metal.. 00 
Lathers, wood.. 

Linoleum layers. . 

Marble setters.. 

Marble setters’ Noes. es 
Mastic floor spreaders and Ter 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.. 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. 

Mastic floor labourers.. 

Motor truck drivers.. 

Motor truck driver and ee 
Ornamental iron workers. . 


meoOrRrocoocooocococoOor OCHS 
=> 
oO 


Painters, spray.. 4 80 
Painters and ana 80 
Plasterers... Bgd Rae SRE Set, 00 
Plasterers’ Helneres ie and tempering 

material. . 623 


Plumbers and hea freee 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ 
Reofers—composition. . 
Roofers—felt and gravel, 
Roofers—Sheet metal.. 3 F 
Roofers—sh:ngles (wood, asbusted)! 
Sheet metal workers. . 

Stonecutters.. ‘ 

Structural steel wovera 

Terrazzo layers.. 

Terrazzo Finishers and, i apertes 
Tile setters.. 


helpers. . 


patent. . 


COFCO COF eR KBR OF COCO OF SO 
o 
oS 


Tile Setters’ fs Aah 50 
Construction of alterations to the Assay 
Office in the Examining Warehouse, Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. H. J. 


C. Morgan, Vancouver, B:C. Date of con- 
tract, May 18, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$6,070. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


Wharf extension and repairs, Bella Coola. 
Skeena District, B.C. Name of contractor, 


Victoria Pile Driving Company Limited, 
Victoria, B:C. Date of contract, May 5, 
1939. Amount of contract, approximately 


$12,998.50. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Piledriver foreman.. . $l) 25 
Piledriver engineer.. 1 123 
Piledriver *ifen.... W200 79) .. O299,, BYP AOD, 1 00 
Boomer hee, wieWee 4S. 48. Ma. bs om STR 1 00 
Brid@eniants We ei ce A. TE 1 00 
Fireman. . oe , SOC aw 0 68% 
Carpenters and Goinarse pPOINID: O80 VD, 0 70 
Painters “and glaziers. e246. 46. 4.270 0 65 
Labourerss . XS Uae gah, I Ah) ey Te 0 45 
Wratehmiaiis. Msi at eA ke! Nae Taal tad as 0 45 


Construction of a fishing harbour, Riviere 
au Renard, Gaspé County, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Fernand D’Amours, Riviere-du- 
Loup, P.Q. Date of contract, April 26, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $47,829.90 approximately. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 


contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Blacksmith.. .. Beer od Sie. hick eee Sarelsc $0 50 
Blacksmith’s helper! EE ee a eel. ave! le 0 35 


Per hour 

BesmMen! (ro wboats) Mirae te Os) PAO 0 30 
Carpenters and joiners. cypiae etitsa .'4 was 0 50 
Compressor operator Ceecaine or elec- 

rieileRe Ss 0 40 
Driver, team tad tte 0 5) 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45 
Drivers. . 0 30 
Drill runners. : 0 40 
Firemen, Ay hi : Ze 0 35 
Hoist operator Gesiaey. C 40 
Labourers.. Ske) ete 0 30 
Machinist. . Aue 0 55 
Motor truck driver .. 0 35 


Motor truck driver and tral: 


1 to 2 tons.. 1 35 
3 tons.. 1 85 
Powdermen . 0 40 


Timbermen and onnren (neat. wert. 


ing and, by use of axe, adze, etc., cut- 
ting and fitting timber) sees 0 374 
WPA RC INTEL ATI a c'w you rgsane esa Maco hon ob hte ell eee TATU s eM 0 25 


Construction of a new Guard House, Rideau 
Hall, Ottawa, Ontario. Name of contractor, 
Wilham D’Aoust, Eastview, Ontario. Date of 
contract, March 27, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $7.700. and unit prices. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. : $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. .. .. .. .. 0 50 
@Marnpenversmancd MOlmMers sy cae wueaw ie oy ote Mies 0 85 
GEMeNMINISMETS athe’. Vist tes yas tow is cey loleh walkin aes 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam. : 0 70 
Gasoline or dleeteic. 0 55 
Drivers.. 0 45 
Driver, horse ahd bart 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 80 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 80 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. 

Eng neers on steel erection.. 

Firemen, eee 

Labourerss. |. 

Lathers (neta, 

Linoleum layers.. 

Motor truck drivers... 

Motor truck driver and shanks: 


S12: SS SES 
fs 
or 


1 to’2 tons.. 1 45 
3 tons.. 1 95 
4 tons.. ; a 2 45 
Ornamental iron workers .. 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
IPIASGCLENS iG MEAN lees fee ee ci Geeta o's eet ies 0 85 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) fe an me 0 50 
Plumbers and chegwac vores 0 95 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 0 85 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 85 
Stonecutters.. 0 80 
Stonemasons: 4 Vases? “salted atte tenth 2A) 3% 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 
ing mortar).. 0 50 
Structural steel ore. Ph ER, 098s 0 80 
Tile setters... .. . oh ae a 0 90 
Tile setters’ Balvienes “(alk men assigned to 
helpsytradesmen).viwpyeee re. 1 eke h Sep 0 50 
Watchman.. .. ps VREaE EA), SURE TE 0 40 
Waxers and poleherse re ee 0 50 
Welders and burners on steel see Lien A 0 80 
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Alterations to the Bell Telephone Building 
to accommodate the R.C.N.V.R., Department 
of National Defence, Montreal, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, J. J. Shea & Company, Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, April 22, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $12,200. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
me and tempering mortar)... 01). os Q 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers... .. .. Ae 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer osenitors 
Steam.. aust ues 0 65 
Gasoline or earns Se (teste bins ieee ae 0 50 
Drivers. . 0 40 
Driver, horse ray cart. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 75 
TaD OUTSOLE. wae iusisy asien stele orsuie 0 40 
Fea tiers ae baleg eo. sjeuhireroouss.« uaete ss ears eapiessigine 0 75 
Lathers, wood.. 0 65 
Dinoleum' layers sts! 6. sens 0 55 
IMIGEDILORSCUHCES £, 1 Sh) s.0 Bree) deme etek ois NPetebivelen teas 0 90 
Marble setters’ Lae e men assigned 
to help tradesmen).. NUR ashe hl Sev, Woe tage 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . ss ise 0 45 


Motor truck driver and tue 
ABO DLO Secideiel ees Tere ici mel elles tle s eee us 1 45 


SbOD SL eels cise les SS steer paca Rees 1 95 
4 tons.. Puaeere estes 2 45 
Ornamental iron workers 0 66 
Painters and glaziers.. . 0 66 
PPIASLOTOTS ic ween cee) Maaieseyn ee Neus ieercuk oe ass anelaiireks 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers ts and tempering 
material).. ‘ Pe es - 0 45 
Plumbers andl FS he AWE eet voce 0 75 
Sheet. metal. workers...’ s1.6 «ls schiscubtenceeomes 0 70 
Terrazzo layers.. .. AEN AES 0 70 
Terrazzo finishers ead helpers. sal Ware eos cance 0 55 
Tile setters... .. . REE 0 90 


Tile setters’ helpers: ll men eae to 


help tradesmen).. Relate. sohbet 0 45 
Watchman... ces ii Mb rakahee ales pap leceaks aie aneete 0 35 
Waxers and holeNeree 0 45 


Alterations and an addition to the Dominion 
Public Building, Bridgewater, N.S. Name of 
contractor, H. F. Arenburg, Upper North- 
field, NS. Date of contract, March 8, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $17,500 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers, mix- 
ing and tempering mortar.. 0 35 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 50 
Cement finishers.. .. .. ani rhis 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer Son tarore 
Steam.. f 0 55 
BULOC ET ICT Ai yiccevuted eree “oe retode ites (So Lever eanee > Meee 0 40 
Drivers Ae & wiih fee bekeie Mate sie siete lo Mrel’ 0 30 
Driver, horse Lat era a ne oe ae 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .- «+ «- 0 55 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. «. 0 55 


Engineers, operating, steam: 

Singleor doubletdrumsier.. crise te 0 55 

Dhree* or more "Arums. - ots) eeetale ieee» fees 0 65 
0 75 


Engineers on steel erection... .. .. «2 «+ e+ 
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Per hour 
Firemen, stationary... .. . 


THATSOUT CLS sicuy estas Ces Maat tase, sros shake a oie OM 0 30 
Wathers, sMetals sce dscr.is, «so 15 SeCEEIes 0 50 
Lathers, wood.. : 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 35 
Motor truck driver and Seclees 

1 to 2)tons.. St Soot kel s ween Serr. cian 1 35 

3) CONS sc). bs Sawiecsbar ccley ye dou cater REE «Abate 1 85 

4 tons.. Aperees 2 35 
Ornamental iron Were. wo)» aeneyeren. te's Bees 0 50 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 50 
Plasterers.. .. .. 0 70 


Plasterers’ helpers ere and tempering 
material).. oo), Wate Ae Uke AEBS 
Plumbers ee weamnitters 5 
Roofers, felt. and. gravel.. .. .. «+ «es 
Roofers, wsheetimetalsm..<. shlveavectes s sews 
Sheet: metal workers.:<: jc) seouebiesesads Saige 


ocoocooocle 
SSRARASE 


StOMecubters:.., ccmteragelopele © tucuaeeumtobeiis! ites > 
SHOMCMASONS ncsieeiuiscseal> salve > cotemaetmb tenn conneys 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 

INS INOTAyT) Wee tee SE CS Oe NO 0 35 
Structural eine!" Sea 0 75 
Watchman.. : 0 25 
Welders and Pumners' on leteet A domcesaca(h 0 75 


Harbour improvements, Caribou Harbour, 
Pictou County, N.S. Name of ‘contractors, 
Donald F. Cantley, New Glasgow, NS., and 
Charles Sproull, Pictou Landing, N.S. Date 
of contract, May 15, 19389. Amount of con- 
tract, $159,940.50, approximately. A _ fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
FAXGINGM sos Mec heer cle wet Lent non center reer ele $0 40 
Blacksmith... .. Ae ee ae eA i 0 55 
Blacksmith’s helpers Scab Suelo ah Weteewle Reeth 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboat). 0 35 
Carpenters and joiners.. F 0 55 
Compressor operators (gasoline or P deetions 0 45 
Crane operator (gasoline or electric)... .. 0 50 
Derrick WCNSINeer ee ws Nes) Sates Tectes teeter 0 60 
Derrick fireman.. .. RSS Sica tceveders 0 40 
Dragline operators Cae 3 ged) ooh Petous tere 0 85 
Draghine - firemen... 6s) seu ss ucisuuns aceks oh © © 0 55 
Dragliver oers weecis ss eelees 0 50 
Drivers.. .. bib tteters: ee, Sethe eens 0 35 
Driver, horse teed: ne eM Tale. calelMorata sree’ 0 50 
Driver,.. team, and. Wagon... «.))..%) wemesiemee 0 65 
Drill runmners.. .. .. Sy We, MEE ETE ic 0 45 
Engineers, iScomeuce” crane Gteera. gaso- 
line or electric).. a hie aici eke bean tate ee 0 65 

Engineers, ope nie.. steam: 

Single or double drums.. .. oA 0 60 

Three (or more drums,. G.eiiciies last nee 0 70 
Fireman (stationary)... .. << .. «« sidiets 0 40 
Hoist operators feasoliue or pleetieye: 0 45 
TGIDOULCES 5. aes Wistert) sel pois atietiueie Maeiclilaistixeie 0 35 
Machinistss.auecicsi es) suka seiner tits ot tere 0 60 
Motor truck sce AO ice ae Ae ee te 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and way 

1 to 2 tons.. ; 


SLOTS te LecMiete treish teem een Tee Eck ee ts Ma's 

ATTONS lids. geisttles thes cise sieht comes 

5 tons. . fps fA é 
Motor boat ese he ators feders Ne vghe's a acs 
Pile drivers tOrvemancun «cn ost uslcniicurs sane onasrs 
Pile driver engineers.. .. Sha 
Pile ‘driver’ firemen... ...)/...) swecce mee setebl oe 
Powelernienics ..:<Mcregnssomacrertiele /svel Meleline emeistemne’s 
Pumpmen.. .. Sty a Sor) Sanne ONG Ree 
Riggers (oeoeraly®. ALS. Rokia’ 


SSSSCCTONNEH 
RRESSSSSESS 


eo ee ef 
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Per hour 
Road grader operators (horsedrawn).. 0 40 
Road grader operators (including team).. 0 70 
Road grader operators (gasoline).. 0 45 
Steam shovel engineers... 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. 0 65 


PicamMEshovels Tremenr.,. /rels dere /oeiice sie ot revs 
Steam shovel oilers.. 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. F 
Timbermen and cribmen Py peripe 
ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber).. 0 
PACuOrL ODETA LOTS uu: a ouleriareonecon dat sick ashe 0 45 
Watchmen.. .. .. 0 
Welders and Bumes CE Sk or eisesamerny 0 


Construction of a public building, Wyn- 
yard, Saskatchewan. Name of contractor, 
Shoquist Construction Limited, Saskatoon, 
Sask. Date of contract, April 11, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $15,330 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (iat 
ing and tempering mortar).. Q 422 
Carpenters and joiners... 0 70 
Cement finishers.. F ae 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer a(pparaiones 
Steam.. she 0 65 
Gasoline or debits. . 0 45 
Drivers.. oa hah aS 0 35 
Driver, horse We cares. Se Mee ese leat hele! aie 0 50 
Driver, teamjand wazon.). 22)7.6 ii hf ey 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. «- 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double: drums.. .. .. 0 65 
Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. . odbhedars 0 85 
Firemen, ooh A WER > SSA eS coe RSs 0 45 
Labourers.. .. Ba ss 0 35 
Lathers (Hewes 0 70 
Linoleum layers.. 0 55 
Motor truck drivers .. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and track: 
TROT COHSe esi, nc Sopa ee es 1 40 
STLOMSS s A sacar cia «eet areaee’ sORSKENe = «rave 1 90 
Ay tonsk. REG. AOC OR MCHOE. toe 2 40 
Ornamental iron Markers: Ea Ae shirts), fale 0 65 
Paintersrandolazicrssee ae i. se o0/) «il toreniers 0 65 
Plasterers.. Se SEG 1 NO dD Be 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers Sane and tempering 
material)... .. A ant dé 0 423 
Roofers, felt iacll lravell 0 40 
Roofers, sheet metal.. SO EC: ne 0 65 
Shieet metaltworkersesmicter sis ioc cs: soul swih «% 0 65 
SEONECULLEHS oe Mae Catlin Ioe cls bw ss) sie sie! sie 0 80 
Stonmemasons.. .. . ieee 0 90 


Stonemasons’ 
ing mortar) . ‘ BD eget une PRSUS Mahe wets 0 
Structural dice Swaskens . deta he ail ste) la 0 85 
Watchman... .. .. 5 ACNE Bs SN St ete Se 0 30 
Waxers and potistenn! A 0 40 
Welders and burners on PHA ereion 0 85 


helpers Gaping ee temper- 


Erection of a customs building, St. Johns, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, J. P. Trahan, St. 
Johns, P.Q. Date of contract, April 24, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $48,798 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. .. .. .. «o- $0 55 
Bigeksmiiths'c\ acute sues. otedrerey wy os 0 55 
Brick and hollow tile Takes A 0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ae 
ing and tempering mortar).. eons 0 40 

Cammenbersc. Reman aki as MIR cero Bewley iat ate 0 55 
Cement finishers.. .. .. ; olay « 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer oemton: 

Steam. s2) .s SRD a elu eee d's 0 60 

Gasoline or Seotrie, z 0 45 
Compressor operators foasolinaat or Beletcay 0 45 
Mrever), horse: ANd) Cartes 6 1s user) es 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
DO IVET Sean ae vembroivae goatee 0 385 
Electricians fede Reneayt, Ree oS 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. Ae 0 60 

Threes or, More ATUMS. sepase aan 0 70 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. 0 75 
Firemen, stationary.. .. ins 0 40 
Hoist operators (gasoline ori electeiad be 0 45 
TR ADOUPCRS sau teu aiatue si nses 0,0) aie sien oo) pvetl wane 0 35 
Miatherswametal ys. 5 «emlestieie 0 55 
Lathers, wood .. 0 50 
Machinists. . eA 0 55 
Motor truck duver.. 0 40 


Motor truck driver and ak 

1 to 2 tons . 

3 LONS) =. 

4 tons.. é 
Ornamental iron morons 
Ramters yand polaZlers. madeiisidudeyeo-oataovbeisiees 
EET ASTOR OTS Jc hie ergy sa’ eas! evondkel sia sills ei se fag te ous cunete 
Plasterers’ helpers Caen and tempering 

material)... .. Nouloo sca ca. He 
Plumbers and earns: 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 3 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. .. «2 22 oe oe 
Sheet metal workers.. 
Shovel operators (casolipohas 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. 
Steam shovel cramemen.. .. .. «2 os 08 « 
Steam, shovel firenien jen Gisiciials/i isis care btn o 
Stonecutters.. 
Structural steel porersts 
Tile setters (ornamental).. SHAS 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men ‘aeioned Ae 
help tradesmen). . aes. 

Welders on steel Erection 
Watchman.. 


oc eo 


SsooonN re 
aves coe 
oo 


ecocooecoocecco 
stats oo 
SHORRRRSRSSSE 


ooo 
Sas 


Erection of a public building, Thetford 
Mines, P.Q. Name of contractor, Walters 
Construction & Engineer Company of Que- 
bec, P.Q. Date of contract, May 1, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $61,000 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows: — 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. «- $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. . Cie 0 40 
Carpenters and joimers.. .. «- «+ «+ «+ oe 0 55 
Cement finishers.. 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer Fenton 
SRoaTreA di cenmAcmaembee ers: cok ate seckee \nieteete 0 60 
leet ridsan ccuueeiitematel tas iterator ras, Te'em vere 0 45 
Drivers.. . Ped 4: 2 0 35 
Driver, horse ‘and dant ABE 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 60 
Elevator constructors.. .. ctu Sulina eat 0 75 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. 0 53 
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Engineers, operating, steam: Per hour 
Dingle ,or; double drums.) . f° 2.280) .. 0 60 
Three or more, drums. sac * 5). spe ae: 0 70 

Engineers on steel erection... .. .. .. .. 0 75 

Firemen, stationary.. .. Pi 0 40 

Hoist operators (ansolnen or x oleuteiehT: Aa 0 45 

Labourers.. 0 35 

Tathers, "metal so. te sah che ak othe eae 0 55 

AACN ERS, WOO hats eu ae ees ee eae | ena 0 50 

Linoleum layers... a ae 4, : 0 50 

Marble setters.. 0 70 


Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned 

to) help tradesmen).3., cero uee |e ee) Bee 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. . 0 
Motor truck driver and Sucke 


1 to 2 tons.. 1 40 
3 tons.. 1 90 
4 tons.. ; 2 40 
Ornamental iron orkersat 0 55 
Painters and glaziers.. 05 
Plasterers.. Se PMO POM SAU RA og kot 0 70 
Plasterers’ er (mixing and tempering 
material)... 0 4) 
Plumbers gad steal ttre 0 60 
Roofers, felt-and gravels 3 hc.0%..0 5. Se. 0 40 
Sheet ametal: workers..> ..0.5 0.8) 255.09 anh 0 60 
Stonecubtersss 25 $4 (3s 88 ).: 0 60 
Stonemasons.. Satna Vemet 4 AN DAC AL One 
Stonemasons’ helpers ii and temper- 
ing mortar).. iB Seah AGRA Sirs Sa 0 40 
Structural steel EEN CP a ee tn OWS 
Terrazzo layers. . 0 70 
Terrazzo finishers sae helpers. O%56 


Tile setters.) se 53 BN POE a te 0 70 
Tile setters’ gether! ‘(all men ) paste to 


help tradesmen)... .. .. .. SOSH SLM thn Sr 0 40 
Watchman... 44..,< SPN AARNE § 0 30 
Waxers and ronskenn (floor Iya), Shs, 0 40 
Welders and burners (on ste) erection). 0 75 


DEPARTMENT OF ‘TRANSPORT 

Construction of an icebreaker and service 
boat for Gulf and River St. Lawrence. Name 
of contractor, Davie Shipbuilding and Repair- 
ing Company, Limited, Lauzon, Levis, P.Q. 
Date of contract, May 8, 19389. Amount of 
contract, $670,000. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour Per day 


Angle-smith. MRR BS cae SOO $0 58 8 
Angle-smith’s elct PEA Systane Mee 0 45 8 
Blacksmith.. .. ae 0 58 8 
Blacksmith’s helper. MPL io ia veh ones res ee. 0 40 8 
BGilerntakerg jy). bin pe Seen a ee 0 58 8 
Boilermaker’s frotioee Ay a SRE Aa 0 45 8 
Chipper jand) Geaulker..) ee sea. 0 58 8 
Coppersmith.. .. SO ae et ae 0 58 8 
Coppersmith’s hoigend ais, ae han 0 40 8 
Hlectrician.. .. . AY iy eae 0 58 8 
Electrician’s ueinoris 0 40 8 
Flanger.. 0 58 8 
Loftsman.. . 0 58 8 
Machinist and Manas eV 0 38 8 
Machinist’s helper.. Sih 0 40 8 
Moulder. . aT: 0 58 8 
Patternmaker.. 0 58 8 
Plater. . 0 58 8 
Riveter... . eee 0 58 8 
Shipwright aud iivicr: : 0 58 8 
Steamfitter and pipefitter.. a 0 58 8 
Steamfitter and pipetitter’s helper. 0 40 8 
Wemmlate “maker -epOur wer ee eka ange 0 58 8 
Welder.. 0 58 8 
Driller.. 0 45 8 


Per hour Per day 


Punch and shear operators.. .. .. 0 45 8 
TUGAINGL Ne tas Math oe, Celeste Rackets 0 45 8 
Coummtersinker. iA tetra ene ee 0 45 8 
ND CALC TAME a. e Coe. tet re A ene 0 40 8 
HOLLEE= On aa ee. Sree eee 0 40 8 
‘Hold érscn ; Aes Vore Meae ete 0 45 8 
YER Zle CA 3 Sie MS AMY yea, Leh ed he ae 0 48 8 
Crane operator.. REN LY sec sider eat 0 48 8 
PA IMBOT AG tees tee RR at eee eer eee 0 48 8 
Pabourersif ee.) oe : 0 35 8 


N.B.—Where by igreement or hirent practice the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 
48 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded 
on this work. 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(2) Dredging Work. 


Nore—tThe labour conditions of each of the 
contracts referred to under this heading contain 
the General Fair Wages Clause providing for 
the observance of current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages and hours of labour, and 
also empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorKS 


Dredging work at Ruisseau Chapados, P.Q. 
Name of contractors. The Federal Dredging 
Company Limited, Ottawa, Ontario. Date of 
contract, May 18, 1989. Amount of contract, 
approximately $6,717. 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Nore.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Cleanser for web  equip- 
ment, white and khaki. .. Capo Pol:shes Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
. Diamond Cleanser & Soaps 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
.5. 8S. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 
.. Woods Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
. Montreal Cottons Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Zephyr Looms & Textiles 
Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 
--Guelph Carpet & Worsted 
Spinning Mills, Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont. 
.. Tarbox Bros.; Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 
. Diamond Cleanser & Soaps 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Sf mda Oo VE wy COG aL tes, 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
. Bolter Bros., Toronto, Ont. 


Household soap.. 
Flags, union.. .. 
Flags, union.. .. 
Satin finish drill.. 
Web equipment, R.C.A.F... 


Blue Brussels carpet.. 


Mop ‘cloths..< mean 4 

Cleanser powder.. 

Leather ankle boots.. 

Warm great coats .. 

. Freedman & Co., Montreal, 
PQ. 


Slog Whe 
N.S. 


Blue Serge jackets.. 


Blue Jean collars.. . Vaughan, Halifax, 
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-. Tebbutt Shoe & Leather 
Co., Ltd., Three Rivers, 


P,Q. 
Winter caps, Yukon pattern, 
REGALO. se .. Buffalo Cap & Neckwear 
Ltd., Winnipeg. Man. 
.. .. William Scully Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
.. William Scully Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


Black shoes, O.R. .. 


Wolseley helmets... .. 


White duck caps.. .. .. 


Post OrricE DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Meter dating 
type cancellers, etc. .. 


stamps and 
-. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
.-» M. Lerner, Sorel, P.Q. 
Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
Ont. 
Dominion Woollens & Wor- 
steds Ltd., Hespeler, Ont. 
Woods Mfg. Company, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Hawley Products (Canada) 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
Needlecraft Mills, Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Stamping machine parts, ete. Machine Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
.. «- Pritchard-Andrews Co.., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Letter carrier’s uniforms 


Mail bag fittings... .. 


Royat CanapIAN Mountep Po.ice 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Mattresses. . » «»Simmons' Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Tiss... .. The W. A. Brophy Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WorxkKS 


Supply of wooden flag and banner poles for 
the Royal Visit, May, 1939. Name of con- 
tractor, James Davidson’s Sons, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, April 6, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $4,494, and unit prices. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Overhaul and Reconditioning 
of Atrcraft 


Norrt.—The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are identi- 
cal with those for building and construction 
work, except that one scale of minimum wages 
rates has been approved for all works of this 
nature undertaken in Hastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces) and 
another scale for all such works in Western 
Canada (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia). It is provided in these 
contracts that working hours shall not exceed 
48 per week. 

79821—6 


Manufacture, 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Complete overhaul of Wasp Junior engine. 
Name of contractor, Canadian Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Co., Lid., Longueuil, P.Q. Date 
of contract, May 3, 1989. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,756.22. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Journeymen (Comprising the following classes of skilled 
tradesmen) :— 


Per hour 
Pattern maker.. .. $0 75 
Tool and die maker.. 0 75 
Aircraft fitter.. 0 65 
Machinist.. 0 65 
Joiner .. tate 0 65 
Coppersmith... .. 0 65 
Welder... .. 0 65 
Electrician. . 5 
Painter .. 5 
Breevors Meg Be Wy 5 
Sheet metal worker.. 5 


Heat treat operator.... 
Plater.. 
Moulder.. UWE AEA, 
Cable splicert we iy Walia 
Hammer "operators! sie) wou eee See 
Production Workers—Class ‘‘A’’ (Comprising 
workpeople engaged, under supervision, in 
repetitive machine, assembly or bench work, 
requiring less training, experience and skill 
than that necessary to qualify as a journey- 
man; also. riveters, wupholsterers, sand- 
blasters, fabric workers (male), and heat 
treat operators on automatic furnaces).. 
Production Workers—Class ‘‘B’’ (Comprising 
workpeople engaged in repetitive machine, 
assembly or bench work requiring less 
training, experience and skill than that 
necessary for Class ‘‘A’’ Production 
Workers; also helpers assigned to assist 
journeymen, doper fabric worker (female)). 
Labourers... ee Rem a ee aL iey HH RRO 
Apprentices (Indentured, between the ages 
of 16 and 21 years) may be employed in 
the proportion of 2 apprentices to each 5 
journeymen in the following trades :—fitters, 
machinists and sheet metal workers 
First vear.. Miss ema by ta) Sia fas MUA RN 
POCO iV-CAUIE. Me Sid areh Grete lbn ere dl hag ehe esDhote US SiB als 0 25 
Third) yean), 6. 
OUTED VGA Talia clave ve 


Qe oeoceoococ coo 
DDDD.DDH.MND D 


Or Orv cr Cr Or 


Q 55 


Complete reconditioning of Tiger Moth 
aircraft. Name of contractors, DeHavilland 
Aircraft of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, May 4, 1989. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,660. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 

Reconditioning of Wapiti IIA Landplane. 
Name of contractors, Ottawa Car Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, May 
11, 19389. Amount of contract, $8,414.05. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was also in- 
cluded in this contract. 

Construction of fabric spares for Avro air- 
craft. Name of contractors, Ottawa Car Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
May 10, 1939. Amount of contract, $2,207.30. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was also 
included in this contract. 
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Supply and installation of safety belts and 
attachment fittings and supply of four com- 
plete sets of parts for installation of above 
equipment. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 


tract, May 16, 1939. The preceding fair 
wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 


Supply of forty airscrews, two-bladed, wood, 
Schwarz finish, to AM. Drawing Z.3931, for 
Cheetah X Engine installed in Oxford Air- 


craft. Date of contract, May. 28, , 1939. 

Amount of contract, $6,912. A fair wage 

schedule was included in the contract as 

follows :— 

Engine assembly— Per hour 
ETE ct Abc 6 Fi) eo MORSE TES ork DEEN $0 60 
Mittens: helper GAs ies, ee, cael! 0 40 
Nea Ghinistit:,| tsyy sie kinbessses «ees cetera 0 65 
Ninehinist:s dhelperis ic) vse) is. Usp are) oe 0 40 
Machine operators... .. .. . 0 50 
Sandblasters.. .. ... 0 55 
Labourers . 0 35 

Air frame construction and assembly— 

GGT a (CAMB) cia) whrcansirs) iasisy aystoRneseunes sternite cane s= 0 60 
Bitters. netwerd CA. Hi) spwtey-wmcssinelsusiemeis we teieukeye 0 40 
Vico laiiyist eaabevein sels ins icige oleeas cuniehs wale “9 0 65 
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Per hour 
Machinist’s helper.. .. 0 40 
Machine operator.. ..... ... 0 50 
Woodworker (joiner).. 0 60 
Woodworker’s helper.. 6 40 
Welders ie. eed. 0 60 
Welder’s helper .. 0 40 
Electrician . Cee 0 65 
Electrician’s helper.. . 0 40 
Painters and dopersydee serene 0 55 
Painter and doper’s helper.. . 0 40 
Fabric worker—female.. 0 40 
Fabric worker’s helper... 0 30 
Upholsterer tus poole weet 0 55 
Upholsterer’s helper.. . 0 40 
Sandblaster.. .. ae 0 55 
Labourer.. .. 0 35 
Erector at beta wits de doe as 0 60 
Erector’s helper.. .. .. . 0 40 
Sheet metal worker.. a ihe i 0 60 
Sheet metal worker’s helper... .. 0 40 
Riveters.. . vee agit 0 50 
Riveter’s helpers.. .. .. 0 40 


Apprentices to fitters, machinists, and sheet 
metal workers only—(16 to 21 years of 


age) 
Hurst (Veatessay ss 0 20 
Second year.. .. 0 25 
Third eVieard canis oteroees Ueeb Ns: Co Staats 0 35 
Note.—Only one helper to be employed to each 
journeyman. 


No more than one apprentice to be employed to 
each five journeymen. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Laxsour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by representa- 
tives of employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are so 
indicated. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, ONTARIO. MILLINERY MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED HATTERS, Cap 
AND MILLINERY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locau 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1939, 
to March 1, 1941, unless terminated on March 1, 
1940, after 30 days’ notice from either party. 

This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
lously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, November, 1938, page 1293, with 
certain minor changes. 

The hours remain at 40 per week and minimum 
weekly wage rates are the sanie, that is $32 for 
all round blockers, $29 for straw operators, 
blockers, fabric operators and cutters, $20 for 
drapers, $15 for trimmers. Wages for workers 
in these classes who are not skilled may be at 
a less rate to be decided between the employer 
and the union, but at no time may the number 
of such lower paid workers be more than 20 per 
cent of the workers. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—GENERAL | CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION oF THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION OF ‘TORONTO, 
Loca No. 2 (BRICKLAYERS) AND LOocAL 
No. 26 (STONE MAsons). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 28, 
1939, to March 1, 1940. 

This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, 1938, page 572, with this excep- 
tion :— 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen brick- 
layers and stonemasons, from April 1, 1939: 
$1.00 per hour (a decrease of 5 cents per hour 
from last year’s rate). 

The 40-hour week, with time and one-half for 
overtime and double time for work on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays, remains in effect. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—THE HEBREW MASTER 
PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION, CERTAIN OTHER 
CONTRACTORS AND THE TORONTO AND DISTRICT 
CENTRAL CoUNCIL OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS 
(LocaL No. 864). 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 555 of this issue. Agreement to be 
in effect from May 2 and May 4, 1939, to March 
31, 1940, and thereafter from year to year 
subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able, and the union will give preference to 
employers parties to the agreement in supplying 
painters. 

Hours and wages are as in the Industrial 
Standards Act schedule (Lasour Gazette, April, 
1939, page 436), that is, 75 cents per hour 
except spray painters for whom rate is 85 cents, 
with a 40-hour week. 
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Employees sent out of the district to be 
supplied with transportation, room and board 
and paid for travelling time. 

One apprentice allowed to each five journey- 
men; wages for apprentices to be governed by 
the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 

A joint arbitration committee to be formed 
for the settlement of disputes, and no strike or 
lockout until a dispute has been brought to this 
committee and a decision arrived at unless 
strike is called by the Building Trades Council. 
The decision of the arbitration board to be 
final and binding. 

Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 

GREAT LAKES AND St. LAWRENCE RIVER.—CER- 
TAIN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND THE CANA- 
DIAN SEAMEN’S UNION (INTERNATIONAL). 

Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1938, to April 1, 1940, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice from either party 
given 60 days’ prior to April 1, 1940, or any 
subsequent year. The agreement applies to 
crews of the steamers, exclusive of certificated 
deck officers and engineers doing duty as such. 

The companies recognize the union as the 
exclusive representative of the seamen employed 
by them with regard to wages and working 
conditions. The companies to give preference 
to members of the union when employing new 
or additional men, qualifications and ability 
being equal or better; subject to this provision, 
the masters and chief engineers of the ships 
retain the right to select and engage their own 
crews. No discrimination against employees 
because of their membership in the union. 
The union agrees not to intimidate, coerce or 
threaten employees in any manner. The union 
may appoint one of its members on each ship 
as its delegate to represent it. 

Hours: if any member of the crew is called 
on to work over 12 hours in any one day, he 
will be given time off to compensate for such 
extra work as soon as possible thereafter. No 
scaling, painting, overhauling or other unneces- 
sary work between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. daily, nor 
on Saturday afternoon, Sundays and statutory 
holidays; but all regular watches will be served 
and regular cleaning incident to loading and 
unloading of cargo and the regular washing 
down will be classed as necessary work. 

Monthly wage rates (in addition to mainten- 
ance): wheelsmen $77.50, watchmen $62.50, 
lookout and patrol $62.50, deckhands $55, oilers 
$77.50, firemen $72.50, coal passers $55, first 
cook (Canallers) $110, first cook (Upper Lakers) 
$120, second cook $57.50, porter $50. 

Vessel crews will not be required to handle 
cargo or otherwise perform longshoremen’s work 
except where no longshoremen are available or 
where the custom of the port otherwise provides, 
in which cases this shall be considered extra 
work and paid at 40 cents per hour. 

The parties agree to meet at reasonable times 
to discuss matters affected by the agreement 
and to endeavour to reach a settlement. Any 
disputes which cannot be settled by negotiation 
within a reasonable time to be referred to the 
federal Minister of Labour to be decided by 
him or by an arbitrator or arbitration com- 
mittee appointed by the Minister, the decision 
in such arbitration to be final and binding. No 
cessation of work on the part of union members 
during the term of the agreement. 

Great LAKES AND St. LAWRENCE RIveR.—CER- 
TAIN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES WHO ARE 
MEMBERS OF THE CANADIAN LAKE CARRIERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE CANADIAN SEAMEN’S 
UNION (INTERNATIONAL). 

Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1938, to April 1, 1940. 
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The general conditions and those as to hours, 
wage rates, longshore work, and settlement of 
disputes by negotiation or arbitration are 
similar to the agreement summarized above for 
certain other steamship companies. 

The companies who have not previously done 
so to employ competent lookouts or watchmen 
on their vessels. 


GREAT LAKES AND ST. LAWRENCE RIVER.—CER- 
TAIN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND THE 
NATIONAL SEAMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
(AFFILIATED WITH THE CANADIAN BROTHER- 
HOOD OF SHIPS’ EMPLOYEES). 


Agreements to be in effect from March 21], 
1939 (April 5, 1939 for one company) for the 
1939 navigation season, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice from either party 
30 days prior to expiration date. The union 
may open up negotiations about August 15 to 
consider any readjustments as to wages or 
conditions. 

The steamship companies agree to give con- 
sideration to members of this union when filling 
vacancies, when they are available, but “ free 
and independent action respecting qualifications 
necessary to fill such positions shall be vested 
in” the companies. The union may set up 
agencies for the employment of crews for the 
vessels which when utilized for this service 
shall recommend competent seamen to the com- 
panies. There is nothing in the agreement, 
however, to prevent the companies hiring their 
crew or discharging any employee who is 
unsatisfactory. All members of the crew 
irrespective of union affiliation to be governed 
by the working conditions of the agreement. 
Authorized representatives of the union may 
board any vessel at reasonable times to consult: 
members of the crew. 

Hours: two 6-hour watches with 6 hours’ rest: 
between to constitute a day’s work on Inland 
Lake vessels, with a maximum of 12 hours per 
day; firemen, however, may work 3 hours on 
and 6 hours off; cooks to conform to usual 
custom of hours of their work. No scrubbing, 
chipping, painting or extra work to be done on 
Sundays or legal holidays. 

Monthly wage rates (in addition to mainten- 
ance): wheelsman $80, watchman $65, deckhand- 
seaman $57, cook-steward (Canal Size) $110, — 
cook-steward (Upper Laker) $120, second cook 
$57, porter (where carried) $50, oiler $30, fire- 
man $75, coal passer $57. 

When vacancies occur on board ships. lower 
grade rating to be promoted if competent. 

The handling of cargo and the operation of 
winches for the handling of cargo by members of 
the crew to be considered overtime and be paid 
at 25 cents per hour in addition to regular wage. 

Crews joining ships in the spring and remain- 
ing for the entire season or until ship put out 


of commission to have their fare to the ship 


refunded and their fare paid home in the 
central inland Lakes or waterway districts. 


No strikes or lockouts to occur during the 
period of the agreement. All disputes relating 
to this agreement or its interpretation to be 
submitted to a board, made up of two repre- 
sentatives of the union, two of the companies 
and a fifth selected by them, or if they fail to 
agree on * c!.airman, the federal Department of 
Labour to appoint him. If this board fails to 
reach a settlement, the matter will be referred 
to arbitration under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


GREAT LAKES AND St. LAWRENCE RIVER.—UNION 
WAGE SCHEDULE OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MAkINE ENGINEERS OF CANADA, INC., 
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CenTRAL Division, ACCEPTED, BY CERTAIN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. 


This wage schedule was adopted in 1938 and 
remains unchanged for the 1939 season. 

Wage scale: vessels 8,000 reg. gross tons and 
over and passenger vessels 5,000 reg. gross tons 
and over—chief engineer guaranteed contract 
$3,000 per year, first assistant engineer $190 
per month, second assistant engineer $130 per 
month; vessels 5,000 to 8,000 reg. gross tons— 
chief engineer guaranteed contract $2,800 per 
year, first assistant engineer $190 per month, 
second assistant engineer $130; vessels 3,000 to 
5,000 reg. gross tons—Upper Lake package 
freighters, chief engineer guaranteed contract 
$2,700 per year, bulk freighters 3,000 to 5,000 
reg. gross tons and St. Lawrence Canal size 
package freighters $2,600, first assistant engineer 
$175 per month, second assistant engineer $130 
per month; vessels 1,300 to 2,500 reg. gross 
tons—chief engineer guaranteed contract $2,400 
per year, first assistant engineer $160 per 
month; vessels under 1,300 reg. gross tons— 
chief engineer guaranteed contract $2,200 per 
year, first assistant engineer $160 per month. 

This scale does not include self-unloading 
colliers, tankers, sand and gravel vessels, con- 
veyor-equipped vessels, ferries, tugs, etc. 


Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.— 
UNION WAGE SCALE OF NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MARINE ENGINEERS OF CANADA, INC., 
CENTRAL DIVISION (MARINE ENGINEERS ON 
Tue Boats). 


This schedule was adopted in 1938 and 
remains unchanged for the 1939 season. 

Monthly wage schedule: tugs requiring a 
chief engineer with second class certificate— 
chief engineer $200, assistant engineer $140; 
tugs 25 to 50 N.H.P. compound type or tugs 
15 N.H.P. or over high pressure type—chief 
engineer $165, assistant engineer $130. 


GREAT LAKES AND St. LAWRENCE River.—CER- 
TAIN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND THE CANA- 
DIAN BROTHERHOOD OF MARINE ENGINEERS 
(AFFILIATED WITH THE CANADIAN BROTHER- 
HOOD OF SHIPS’ EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 21, 
1939, for the 1939 navigation season and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice from 
either party 30 days prior to expiration date. 

The general terms of this agreement are 
similar to those of the agreement between the 
steamship companies and the National Seamen’s 
Association of Canada, as summarized above. 

Monthly wage scale for marine engineers (in 
addition to maintenance): chief engineer as 
per contract specially agreed; second engineer 
of Upper Laker size vessel $160; second engineer 
of Canal type and size vessel $150; third 
engineer $110. 


GREAT LAKES AND ST. LAWRENCE RIVER.—CER- 
TAIN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND THE 
MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICERS’ GUILD OF 
CANADA (AFFILIATED WITH THE CANADIAN 
BROTHERHOOD OF SHIPS’ EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 21, 
1939, for the 1939 navigation season and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice from 
either party 30 days prior to expiration date. 

The general terms of this agreement are 
similar to those of the agreement between the 
steamship companies and the National Seamen’s 
Association of Canada, as summarized above. 

Monthly wage scale for marine officers (in 
addition to maintenance): first mate (Upper 
Laker vessel) $170, first mate (canal size and 


type) $160, second mate (Upper Laker vessel) 
$130, second mate (Lower Laker and canaler) 
$120. 


MOonTREAL, QuEBEC—A CERTAIN TUG COMPANY 
’ aND THE NATIONAL SEAMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
or CANADA, CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 
MarINE ENGINEERS AND THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE OFFICERS’ GUILD OF CANADA (ALL 
AFFILIATED WITH THE CANADIAN BROTHER- 
Hoop OF SHIPS’ EMPLOYEES) (SEAMEN, 
MARINE ENGINEERS AND OFFICERS). 

Agreement to be in effect for the 1939 naviga- 
tion season and thereafter from year to year 
subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the agreement 
summarized above between certain Steamship 
Companies and the National Seamen’s Associa- 
tion, with these exceptions :— 

Hours: due to irregularity of orders for tug 
service, there are no fixed hours of work, but it 
is agreed that out of every 24 hours sufficient 
periods of rest to be given crews. 

Minimum monthly wage (in addition to 
maintenance): masters $200, mates (if carried) 
$125, wheelsmen (if carried) $75, deckhands $45, 
chief engineers $165 with second class certificate 
and $130 with third class certificate, firemen 
(coal) $60, firemen (oil) $50, cooks $50. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article: 

Bakers, Quebec District (amendment). 

Men’s and Boys’ Hats and Caps, Province 
of Quebec. 

Corrugated Paper Box Manufacturing In- 
dustry, Province of Quebec (amendment). 

Building Materials Industry, Province of 
Quebec. 

Longshoremen (Inland and Coastal Naviga- 
tion), Montreal. 

Coal Handlers, Montreal (amendment). 

Retail Store and Hotel Workers, Donna- 
cona (amendment). 

Garage and Service 
Quebec (amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Chicoutimi (can- 
cellation of amendment). 


Station Employees, 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


ONTARIO 
Loggers, Thunder Bay District. 
Electrical Workers, Kingston. 
Painters, Hamilton. 
Carpenters, Timmins. 
Electrical Workers, Kirkland Lake. 
Barbers, Wingham. 


ALBERTA 
Loggers, Flatbush, Chisholm, Spurfield and 
Faust Zones (extension). 
Lathers, Edmonton. 
Sheet Metal Workers, Edmonton. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lasour GAzeETTE, 
page 503. Agreements and regulations under 


the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages and 
under the original Act, “The Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” 


continue in effect for the period for which they 
were made or have been renewed or amended. 
Under the Collective Labour Agreements Act, 
any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of an association 
of employees and the representatives of an 
association of employers or one or more 
employers may apply to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council through the provincial 
Minister of Labour to have those terms of 
such agreements which govern wages, hours of 
labour, apprenticeship, classification of opera- 
tions, determination of classes of employers 
and employees and all such provisions as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may deem in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act, made 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the trade, industry, commerce or occupation 
within the district determined in the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and thirty days is then allowed for filing of 
objections and the Minister may hold an 
inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date of publi- 
eation of the Order in Council in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, or its provisions may be made 
retroactive for a period not exceeding four 
months. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked at any time by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and_ such 
amendment or revocation must be published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Unless other- 
wise stipulated, these agreements do not apply 
to provincial government departments or 
services or to work done by a third party for 
the provincial government under a contract 
providing for a scale of minimum wages. A 
joint committee must be formed by the parties 
to an agreement made obligatory under this 
Act and the Minister may add to such com- 
mittee representatives nominated by employers 
and employees not parties to the agreement. 


The committee is to make its own by-laws 
and when these are approved by Order in 
Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more, and such by-law must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the Lasour 
Gazette from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1937, to 
April, 1988. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act are noted in the issues 
beginning May, 1988. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting the men’s and boys’ hat and 
cap industry throughout the province, the 
building materials industry throughout the 
province and longshoremen (inland naviga- 
tion) at Montreal and amendments to other 
agreements, all of which are summarized 
below. In addition, Orders in Council approv- 
ing the constitution and by-laws of certain 
joint committees and other Orders in Coun- 
cil authorizing certain joint committees to 
levy assessments on employers and employees 
were published, and are listed below. 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying 
Burwpinc MareriAts INpustRy, PROVINCE 
or QupBEec.—The quarrying of granite, marble 
and stone is included in this agreement, as 
noted below under “Manufacturing: Non- 
Metallic Mineral Products.” 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, Quesec Duistrict—-An Order in 
Council, approved May 8, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 13, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this trade 
(Lasour GAZETTE, December, 1937, page 1385, 
April, 1988, page 451, January, 1939, page 
96 and April, page 434) by excluding the 
county of Lotbiniére from the .territorial 
jurisdiction. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MeEn’s AND Boys’ Hats aANp CAPs, PROVINCE 
or Quesec—An Order in Council, approved 
May 8, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 13. makes obligatory the terms 
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of an agreement between certain hat and cap 
manufacturers and the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International Union, 
Local No. 36. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
January 1, 1939, to January 1, 1940. It applies 
throughout the province of Quebec to the 
manufacture of men’s and boys’ hats and caps 
and headwear for children of both sexes (except 
babies’ bonnets). (The previous agreement 
under this Act with the same wage rates and 
hours of work had applied only to the Montreal 
district). 

Hours: 44 per week divided into 5 or 53 days. 

Overtime: all overtime exceeding 2 hours per 
day and 10 hours per week is forbidden. No 
work on Saturday afternoon or Sunday. No 
overtime work at any of the trades mentioned 
is permitted to foremen, contractors, partners 
or share holders. 

Wages for the skilled workers: work mav be 
paid at either hourly or piece rates, but in 
either case the following minimum wages to be 
effective—cutters 50 cents per hour, $22 per 
week of 44 hours: operators 454 cents per hour, 
$20 per week; blockers 35 cents an hour, $15.40 
per week; lining makers (female) 284 cents per 
hour, $12.50 per week. Any worker receiving 
less than $25 per week to be entitled to a bonus 
of 5 per cent on his wages or piece work rate in 
excess of what he was receiving January 1, 1939. 
The joint committee may issue certificates to 
workers who have not acquired the necessary 
ability for normal execution of their work or 
who are handicapped. 


‘Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


CorrucATeD Paper Box MANUFACTURING 
Inpustry, Province or Quespec—An Order 
in Council, approved May 8, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 13, with 
correction in the issue of May 19, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this indus- 
try (Lasour Gazette, February, 1939, page 
218 and March, page 335) by adding another 
manufacturer of boxes and the association of 
employees of that company to the parties to 
the agreement. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Burwpinc Marertats Inpustry, Province 
oF QuEBEC.—Ornamental iron and bronze shop 
workers are included in the building materials 
industry agreement, as summarized below 
under “Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products.” 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Mineral 
Products, etc. 


Buitpina Mareriaus Inpustry, Province 
OF QueBEc—An Order in Council, approved 
May 8, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 13, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between (1) certain owners 
and operators of granite quarries and granite 
cutting plants, (2) certain owners of quarries 
of limestone, sandstone, artificial stone and 
all other kind of stone except granite and 
marble, (3) certain owners of marble and 


terrazzo plants, (4) certain manufacturers and 
contractors in ornamental iron and bronze, 
and the following unions: La Féderation 
Nationale Catholique des Métiers du Bati- 
ment (The National Catholic Federation of 
Building Trades) and its branches comprising 
Le Syndicat des Tailleurs de Pierre de Mont- 
real (The Union of Stonecutters of Montreal), 
Le Syndicat National Catholique des Brique- 
teurs-Macons et Tailleurs de Pierre du Can- 
ada, Section No. 1 Quebec (The National 
Catholic Union of Bricklayers, Masons and 
Stonecutters of Canada, Section No. 1, Que- 
bec), L’Union Nationale Catholique des 
Tailleurs de Pierre des Trois-Riviéres (The 
National Catholique Union of Stone Cutters 
of Three Rivers), Le Syndicat Catholique des 
Travailleurs aux Carriéres de St-Mare des 
Carriéres (The Catholic Union of Quarry 
Workers of St. Marc des Carriéres), Le Syn- 
dicat National Catholique aux Carriéres de 
Frontenac (The National Catholic Quarry 
Union of Frontenac) and The Canadian Orna- 
mental Iron and Bronze Workers Union of 


Montreal. 
The Order in Council to be in effect from 
January 1, 1939, to December 31, 1939. 


GRANITE INDUSTRY 


This part of the agreement covers, throughout 
the province of Quebec, all granite extracting, 
breaking, crushing and finishing operations. | 

Hours: for granite cutters, apprentice granite 
cutters and letterers, 8 per day, 5 on Saturdays, 
a 45-hour week; for blacksmiths, 8 per day, 
5 on Saturdays in plants, and 9 per day, 5 on 
Saturdays in quarries; for other trades men- 
tioned in the wage scale, 9 per day, 5 on Satur- 
days, a 50-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter. 

Hourly wage rates: granite cutters 70 cents 
in the city of Quebec, the Island of Montreal, 
the cities of Sherbrooke and Three Rivers and 
60 cents in the rest of the province; labourers 
30 cents; quarrymen 40 cents; blacksmiths 50 
cents; gang saw operators 45 cents; machine 
polishers 50 cents; apprentice polisher-Ist year 
25 cents; expert hand polishers, after one year 
40 cents; hoist operators 45 cents; planer 
operators 50 cents; carborundum machine 
operators 45 cents; chief engineer 60 cents; 
mechanical] engineers 50 cents; assistant engineers 
45 cents; travelling-crane operators 45 cents; 
firemen 45 cents; letterers and designers on 
composition (whether journeymen_ granite 
cutters or not) 70 cents in cities, 60 cents in 
rural districts; sand blast operators (who are 
neither designers nor journeymen' granite 
cutters) 50 cents. 

Handicapped workers may be employed at 
lower wage rates, as determined by the joint 
committee, but not more than one such worker 
to be employed for each ten granite cuttens. 

The joint committee may, upon request, issue 
piece-work permits in establishments usually 
employing less than four employees. 

Apprentices in the granite cutters trade to 
serve four years, and not more than one 
apprentice to each 8 granite cutters to be 
employed in each plant. Apprentice granite 
cutters to be paid from 20 cents per hour during 
first year to 50 cents during fourth year. 
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MARBLE INDUSTRY 


This part of the agreement covers, throughout 
the province of Quebec, all operations in the 
marble, terrazzo and tile industry and similar 
operations. L 

Hours: for marble cutters and apprentice 
marble cutters, 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 
44-hour week; for other trades mentioned in the 
wage scale below, 10 per day, 5 on Saturdays, 
a 55-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter. 

Hourly wage rates: marble cutters 60 cents; 
compressor operators and saw setters 35 cents; 
helpers 30 cents; millwrights and sawyermen 
on gang saws 40 cents; carborundum machine 
operators 50 cents; bed-rubber face, polishers 
45 cents; bed-rubber and polishers 35 cents; 
machine polishers (marble and terrazzo) 40 
cents; hand polishers, boxers, 35 cents; terrazzo 
casters 55 cents; cranemen 40 cents. 

Handicapped workers may be employed at 
rates set by the joint committee but not more 
than one such worker may be employed to each 
ten normal marble cutters. 

Apprentices in the marble cutting trade to 
serve four years, apprentice carborundum 
machine operators 18 months; not more than 
one apprentice to each five journeymen marble 
cutters, and one apprentice to each three 
carborundum machine operators; apprentice 
marble cutters to be paid from 20 cents per 
hour during first year to 50 cents during fourth 
year; apprentice carborundum machine operat- 
ors from 35 cents during first six months to 45 
cents during third six months. 


STONE INDUSTRY 


This part of the agreement governs, through- 
out the province of Quebec, all finishing work in 
the industry of limestone, sand stone, artificial 
stone, cement blocks and similar industries with 
the exception of granite and marble. 

Hours: for stone cutters and apprentice stone 
cutters, 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week; for other trades mentioned in the wage 
scale, 10 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 55-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter. 

Hourly wage rates: stone cutters 60 cents, 
planermen 45 cents, carborundum machine 
operators 40 cents, stone turners 45 cents, 
sawyermen (including gang saw operators) 40 
cents, cranemen 40 cents, cranemen’s helpers 
30 cents, blacksmiths 50 cents, artificial stone 
finishers 50 cents, artificial stone rammers and 
moulders 40 cents, helpers 30 cents, artificial 
stone pattern makers 60 cents. To encourage 
the use of limestone for the infilling of build- 
ings, piece work is allowed for rock face stone 
(Random, Ashlar, Scotch Work or Petite 
Course) if it is not over 113 inches high, at 
the rate of pay of $1.25 per square yard. 

Handicapped workers may be paid at lower 
rates to be established by the joint committee, 
but not more than one such worker to each 
10 normal stone cutters. 

Apprentices to serve four years in the stone 
cutters trade and 18 months’ continuous employ- 
ment in the planerman trade; not more than 
one apprentice to each eight journeymen in 
each of these trades. Wages of apprentice stone 
cutters from 20 cents per hour during first year 
to 50 cents during fourth year; apprentice 
planermen 35 cents during first 9 months and 
40 cents during second nine months. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 
INDUSTRY 


This part of the agreement governs the 
fabrication and erection of ornamental iron 
and bronze material. The territorial jurisdic- 
tion of this part comprises the Island of 
Montreal, Ile Bizard, the counties of l’Assomp- 
tion, Terrebonne, Laval, Deux-Montagnes, 
Argenteuil, Vaudreuil, Soulanges, Beauharnois, 
Chateauguay, lLaprairie, Chambly, St-Jean, 
Richelieu and Iberville. 

Hours: 8 ver day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, 


Overtime: time and one-half until midnight; 
thereafter and all work on Sundays and five 
specified holidays, double time. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: mechanics 66 
cents, fitters 55 cents, fitters’ helpers 45 cents, 
erectors 66 cents, erectors’ helper 50 cents. In 
the establishments governed by this part of the 
agreement, 17 per cent of the employees shall 
receive 66 cents, 33 per cent 55 cents and 50 
per cent 45 cents. 


Apprentice mechanics in the shop to serve 
four years, that is 208 weeks, with one 
apprentice allowed to each seven mechanics in 
a shop. Apprentices in the shop to be paid from 
25 per cent of journeymen’s wage during first 
six months to 75 per cent during fourth year. 
For erection work apprentices to be considered 
as helpers after a 6-month probation during 
which they will be paid at 45 cents per hour. 

For work outside the city of Montreal, board, 
room, travelling expenses and travelling time 
(up to 8 hours a day at regular rate) to be 
paid by the employer. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND COASTAL 


NavicaTIon), Montreat.—An Order in Council, | 


approved May 8, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, May 13, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain steam- 
ship companies and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 


The Order in Council is in effect from April 
1, 1939, for the whole navigation season of 1939, 
and applies to the loading and unloading of all 
ships (except the handling of grain) engaged in 
inland and coastal navigation in the Harbour of 
Montreal including the Lachine Canal zone. 
(The Order in Council for last year’s navigation 
season was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
July, 1938, page 799, and the union agreement 
for this year in the May, 1939, issue, page 523.) 


Hourly wages for longshoremen: for work 
between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., 50 cents (an increase 
of one cent over last year’s rate); for work 
between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m., 51 cents (no change 
from last year’s rate); foremen 10 cents per 
hour extra, walking boss 20 cents per hour 
extra; longshoremen required to operate piling 
machines or tractors 5 cents over regular rate, 
longshoremen engaged in handling sugar at 
refineries to be paid one cent per hour additional 
My the regular rate; water boys 36 cents per 
our, 
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Longshoremen required to work during meal 
hour to be paid at time and one-half for the 
meal hour and until relieved from duty, unless 
the work can be finished in one hour from 
beginning of meal hour, in which case regular 
rate of pay for such hour. Time and one-half 
for work on Sundays and six specified holidays. 
Men called to work Sunday or on a holiday to 
be paid a minimum of ten hours’ pay. 

For the first call of the day, gangs will wait 
for 15 minutes for orders without pay. If put 
to work they will receive a minimum of one 
hour’s pay unless work on the ship is finished in 
less time. If not put to work at the first call 
gangs may be ordered for any other time except 
meal hours and will be paid a minimum of one 
hour’s pay whether put to work or not. Time 
for shifting and rigging ships or time required 
to move from one place to another to be paid at 
prevailing rate. 


Coa Hanpiers, Montrear—An Order in 
Council, approved May 8, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, May 18, amends the 
previous Order in Council for these workers 
(Lasour GaAzEeTTE, June, 1938, page 695) by 
adding to the parties to the agreement three 
employers including two coal companies and 
La Coopérative Catholique des Consomma- 
teurs de Combustible Limitée (The Catholic 
Co-operative of Fuel Consumers, Limited) 
and one union, the International Longshore- 
men’s Association Local No. 1450. 


Trade 


Retar, SToRE AND Hore, WorkeErRSs, DoNNa- 
cona——An Order in Council, approved May 8, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
May 138, amends the previous Order in Council 
affecting these establishments (Labour GAZETTE, 
June, 1938, page 695) by extending the period 
to May 1, 1940, unless repealed by 60 days’ 
notice from either party. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
QurBec.—Two Orders in Council, both ap- 
proved May 8, and published in the Quebec 
Offical Gazette, May 18, amend the previous 
Orders in Council for these workers (LaBour 
GazerTe, June, 1938, page 696, December, page 
1174, February, 1989, page 218, April, page 435 
and May, page 529). One Order in Council 
excludes the county of Portneuf from the 
- territorial jurisdiction. The second Order in 
Council provides that from January 1, 1939, 
the minimum rate of wages of any employee 
which is not determined in the agreement is 
20 cents per hour, with the same hours as for 
other employees, but the rate of wages of such 
employee who was receiving a higher rate 
when this became effective may not be reduced. 


Service: Personal and Domestic 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, CHICOUTIMI.— 
An Order in Council, approved May 8, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 
18, repeals a previous Order in Council of 
February 25, 1939, which had removed Grand- 
Baie from the territorial jurisdiction. Grand- 
Baie is, therefore, restored to the territorial 
jurisdiction by this latest Order in Council. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the May 13 issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette: 

Employers and employees, Donnacona, 

Paper box manufacturing industry, Province 
of Quebec, 

Bakers, Quebec (amendment), 

Building trades, St. Jerome, 

Work gloves manufacturing industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 

Building trades, Joliette. 


Notices were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 19, that authorization was given 
by Orders in Council to levy assessments at 
the rate of 4 of one per cent of wages on 
employers and employees concerned (except 
in case of coal handlers of Montreal for whom 
the rate is $ of one per cent) to the following 
joint committees :— 

Barbers, Chicoutimi and Lake St. John, - 

Bakers, Hull, 

Taverns, Quebec, 

Funeral directors, Montreal, 

Paper box manufacturing, 
Quebec, 

Building trades, Quebec, 

Building trades, St. Jerome, 

Building Trades, Eastern Townships, 

Fur industry, Montreal, 

Coal handlers, Montreal, 

Work glove industry, Montreal, 

Men’s and boys’ clothing, Province of 
Quebec, 

Building trades, Joliette. 


Province of 


There were 3,443 accidents reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
during the month of April, as compared with 
4,540 during March, and 4,026 during April a 
year ago. The benefits awarded amounted to 
$506,738.29, of which $414,983.38 was for com- 
pensation and $91,754.91 was for medical aid. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario and Alberia 


I N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 
dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council on all 
employers and employees in the industry in 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to whieh a schedule 


applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers: 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 
Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour Gazette, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 


page 410, May, 1937, page 505, and May, 
1938, page 501; Alberta, in June, 1935, page 
504, June, 1936, page 501, June, 1937, page 


640, and June, 1938, page 633; Nova Scotia, 
in June, 1936, page 604; Saskatchewan, in the 
issue of June, 1937, page 635, and May, 1938, 
page 507. Schedules of wages and _ hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Logging 


Loccers, THuNpER Bay  Disrricr—An 
Order in Council, dated May 9, and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette, May 13, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages 
and hours in the logging industry, from April 
21, 1939, to March 31, 1940. 


The terms of this schedule are the same as 
for the schedule for the Port Arthur Forestry 
Division which was published in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, May, 1938, page 579, except for the 
scale of piecework rates, in which several opera- 
tions have lower rates of pay in this present 
schedule. 

The monthly and daily wage rates in this 
schedule are the same as in the above mentioned 
schedule, with a minimum rate of $42.50 per 
month for general bushmen and handyman 
helpers, $40 for cookees and kitchen staff and 
the same higher rates for other classes as were 
published in the May, 1938, Lasour GAZETTE 
noted above. All monthly and daily paid 
workers are given board and lodging in addition 
to their wages. 

Construction 


EvecrricaL Workers, Kinaston—An Order 
in Council, dated May 9, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, May 13, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule governing the 
electrical repair and construction industry in 
the city of Kingston and adjacent district 
from May 23, 1939, “during pleasure.” The 
schedule does not include maintenance work 


done by regularly employed workers of. a 
manufacturing, industrial or service institu- 
tion, nor by persons engaged in manufactur- 
ing processes or those doing repair or service 
work in a_ repair or. service shop or 
department. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: overtime before 10 p.m. from Mon- 
days to Fridays inclusive and before 6 p.m, on 
Saturdays, $1.05 per hour; all other overtime, 
including work on Sundays and five specified 
holidays, $1.40 per hour. 

Minimum wage rate: 70 cents per hour. The 
advisory committee may fix a special minimum 
rate of wages for any handicapped employee. 


. Painters, Hamiytton—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated May 9, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, May 18, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule governing the painting 
and decorating industry in the city of Hamil- 
ton, the town of Dundas and adjacent dis- 
trict, from May 238, 1939, “during pleasure.” 
It does not include maintenance workers 
regularly employed in repair, maintenance 
and upkeep of the premises of the employer 
for the purposes of his business. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work after noon 
on Saturdays, all work on Sundays and on six 


specified holidays, double time. The advisory 
committee may, however, issue a permit to an 
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employer allowing overtime work between 
Saturday noon and the beginning of the follow- 
ing regular working day at a minimum rate of 
one and one-quarter times the established rate 
for work performed during the regular working 
peviods, these permits for this rate of overtime 
only to be issued when the work is of such a 
nature that it cannot be done during regular 
working periods. 

Minimum wage rate for painters: 65 cents per 
hour, spray painters 85 cents. The advisory 
committee may fix a special lower minimum rate 
for any handicapped worker. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Apprentice- 
ship Act. 


CARPENTERS, TIMMINS.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated May 9, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, May 13, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule governing the carpentry 
industry in the town of Timmins and neigh- 
bouring townships from May 23, 1939, “during 
pleasure.’ It does not govern maintenance 
work. 


Hours: for the months of March to October 
inclusive, 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week; for the months of November to February 
inclusive, 8 per day, a 48-hour week. 

Overtime: overtime performed on Saturdays 
before 4 p.m. or during a three-hour period 
immediately following any other regular work- 
ing day, $1.124 per hour; all other overtime 
including work on Sundays and four specified 
holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate: 75 cents per hour. The 
advisory committee may fix a lower special 
minimum rate for any handicapped employee. 

HuecTricAL WORKERS, KIRKLAND LAKE—An 
Order in Council, dated May 9, and published 
in The Ontario Gazette, May 18, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours governing the electrical repair and con- 
struction industry in the townships of Teck, 
Lebel, Gauthier, McVittie, McGary and 
Hearst in the District of Temiskaming, to 
be called the Kirkland-Larder Lake zone, 
from May 23, 1939, “during pleasure.” It does 
not govern maintenance work done by a 
regular employee of a manufacturing, indus- 
trial or service institution, nor persons engaged 
in manufacturing processes or in the repair 
or servicing of electrical equipment or appli- 
ances for repair or service shops or depart- 
ments or when done by regular employees 


of manufacturers of electrical goods or their 
agents. 


Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week. 

Overtime: overtime work before 10 p.m. on 
Mondays to Fridays inclusive or before 6 p.m. 
on Saturdays, $1.50 per hour; all other over- 
time, including work on Sundays and four 
specified holidays, $2 per hour. 

Minimum wage rate: $1 per hour. The ad- 
visory committee may fix a special minimum 
rate for any handicapped employee. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barsers, WiINGHAM.—An Order in Council, 
dated May 9, and published in The Ontano 
Gazette, May 18, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule of wages and hours governing 
the barbering industry in the town of Wing- 
ham and the villages of Brussels, Blyth, 
Lucknow and Teeswater, from May 23, 1939, 
“during pleasure.” 


Hours: the regular working period for all 
employers and employees to be the hours during 
which barber shops are permitted to be open by 
municipal by-laws of the place where the baber 
shop is located. 

Minimum wage rates: for those given full 
time employment on a straight salary basis, 
$18 per week; for those given full time employ- 
ment on a percentage or commission basis or 
paid a salary plus commission, $13 per week 
plus 50 per cent of the proceeds in excess of 
$19 from the work of the employee; for those 
working four hours per day or less from 
Monday to Friday inclusive and all day or less 
on Saturday, $7.50 per week plus 50 per cent 
of the proceeds in excess of $12.50 from the 
work of the employee; for those working on 
Saturdays or the day before a holiday and on 
the previous evening only, $5 per week plus 
50 per cent of the proceeds in excess of $7.50 
from the work of the employee; for those 
working on Saturday or the day before a 
holiday only, $3.50 per day or part thereof, 
plus 50 per cent of the proceeds in excess of 
$6 from the work of the employee; for those 
working on days other than Saturdays or the 
day before a holiday, $2.50 per day or part 
thereof, plus 50 per cent of the proceeds in 
excess of $4 from the work of the employee. 

No deduction may be made from wages for 
materials supplied, laundry service or operating 
expenses of any kind. 

A scale of minimum charges which must be 
charged for each operation is included in the 
schedule. 


Alberta 


Logging 

Loccers, FLATBUSH, CHISHOLM, SPURFIELD 
AND Faust Zones.—An Order in Council, dated 
May 22, and published in The Alberta 
Gazette, May 31, extends the terms of the 
previous schedule for this industry (LABoUR 
GazETTE, January, 1939, page 99) to be in 
effect from June 10, 1939, “during pleasure.” 


Construction 


LATHERS, EpMonton.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated May 11, and published in The 


Alberta Gazette, May 15, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule governing the lathing 
industry in the city of Edmonton and within 
a 20-mile radius of the post office, from May 
25, 1989, for a period of 12 months, or 
“during pleasure.” 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
mechs For night shift, 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
WOrK. 


Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and seven specified holidays, double time, 
Employees required to set hangers in connection 
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with the pouring of concrete, however, may 
work until completion at single time rates. 

Minimum wage rates for lathers: (a@) wood 
lath $4 per thousand; (0) for patch work, 
second class lathers must put on not less than 
1,100 lath in 8 hours to receive 65 cents per 
hour, first class lathers must put on not less 
than 1,500 lath in 8 hours to receive 80 cents 
per hour; (c) for nailed on metal and metal 
patchwork, plasterboard, gyprock or any 
material covered with plaster (such as insula- 
tion), floor metal lath for pan construction, 
first class lathers 80 cents per hour, second 
class lathers 65 cents; (d) for metal furring 
and tied on lath work and attached ceilings— 
first class lathers 90 cents per hour, second 
class lathers 70 cents per hour. (These are 
increases in most cases over the rates in effect 
ljast year which were summarized in _ the 
Lazsour GAZETTE, June, 1938, page 701.) 

For work out of the city, transportation to 
be paid by the employer and first class lathers 
to be paid a minimum of 80 cents per hour, 
second class lathers 65 cents. Where a lather 
is required to stay one night or more he will be 
pon a minimum of $4.25 per thousand wood 
lath. 

Apprentices to be indentured by the Board 
of Industrial Relations. Each employer or 
shop who regularly employs at least two 
qualified lathers to be allowed one apprentice; 
apprentices to be paid at least $3.50 per 
thousand wood lath, 40 cents per hour on all 
lath work other than wood lath. 
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Sueet Metan Workers, EpmMonton.—An 
Order in Council, dated May 9, and pub- 
lished in The Alberta Gazette, May 15, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours governing the sheet metal workers in- 
dustry in the city of Edmonton and within a 
10-mile radius of the post office, from May 
25, 1939, for a period of 12 months or “during 
pleasure.” 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. For night shifts, 7 hours to be worked 
for 8 hours’ pay. For out of town work, 10 
hours per day may be worked at single time 
rates. 


Overtime: time and one-half; work after 5 
p.m. on Saturdays, all work on Sundays and six 
specified holidays, double time. 


Minimum wage for journeymen sheet metal 
workers: 90 cents per hour. 


For work out of the city, transportation and 
board to be peid by the employer. Two hours’ 
time to be credited to men while travelling 
between 5 p.m, and 8 a.m, 


Apprentices to be indentured by the Board of 
Industrial Relations. Each shop allowed one 
apprentice and an additional apprentice for 
each three additional journeymen employed. 
The minimum wage of an advanced apprentice 
to be 70 cents per hour. 


PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, MAY, 1939 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


P RICES in May continued to show little 
change. The cost per week, in terms of 
retail prices, of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent entering into a family budget 
was again slightly downward and the Dominon 
Bureau of Statistics weekly index number of 
wholesale prices was somewhat higher during 
the month than in April except for the last 
week when it was at the same level as for the 
last week in April. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods entering into a budget for a family 
of five in terms of average retail prices in 
sixty-nine cities was $8.13 at the beginning of 
May as compared with $8.14 for April, $8.50 
for May, 1938; $8.58 for May, 1937; $7.82 for 
May, 1936; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); and $11.17 for May, 
1930. Seven items in the list were higher in 
cost than in April, twelve were lower and ten 
were unchanged. Changes were mostly of a 
minor nature the most important being in- 
creases in potatoes, mutton and sugar and 
decreases in eggs, butter, veal, pork and flour. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total list cost $17.02 at the 
beginning of May as compared with $17.04 
for April; $17.36 for May, 1938; $17.28 for 
May, 1937; $16.36 for May, 19386; $15.41 for 


June, 1933 (the low point during recent years) ; 
$21.49 for May, 1930; $20.57 for May, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
$14.21 for May, 1914. Fuel was slightly lower 
due to lower prices for anthracite coal in some 
cities while rent averaged somewhat higher. 
In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number has moved 
within narrow limits since the autumn of 1938 
but in May was at the highest point reached 
in that period. It was, however, about 9 per 
cent lower than in May, 1938, and avout 14 
per cent lower than in May, 1937. Some com- 
parative figures are 73-5 for the week ended 
June 2; 73-7 for that ended May 5 and 73:5 
for that ended April 28. The latest figures 
available on a monthly basis are for April 
when the index was 73:4, compared with 80:3 
in May, 19388; 85-5 in May, 1937; 71-9 in 
May, 1936; 63-5 in February, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); 93:4 in May, 1929; 
98-5 in May, 1922; 164-3 in May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 64-2 in May, 1914 In 
the grouping according to chief component 
materials changes in all groups were slight, 
animal products, textile products and wood 
products being higher, while vegetable prod- 
ucts, iron products, non-ferrous metals and non- 
metallic minerals were lower. Prices of wheat, 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND RENT 
ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family. 








nid uan- v| May| May| May| May| May| May] May| May! May! May} May|April] May 
Commodities | Quan {8 | G05 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914] 1918| 1920 | 1922 | 1926| 1928 | 1939 | 1980 | 1935 | 1936] 1937 | 1938| 1039 | 1989 


me | es | ee | | | | | | | | | | | CS | SL 





Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.} 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-2] 73-4] 78-6] 59-6} 58-8) 67-8) 72-6) 74-6] 43-2] 46-4) 53-8) 53-8) 55-6] 55-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0) 29-6] 32-4) 52-6] 50-4) 33-4] 32-0} 40-2) 45-0} 48-0) 23-6] 25-8] 29-6} 30-2) 31-8) 32-2 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8} 15-7] 17-1] 27-4) 26-4] 19-0} 18-8) 21-6] 24-0) 24-4) 12-1) 13-8) 14-2) 15-6} 16-6) 15-9 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2] 16-8} 19-1] 20-8] 34-9) 36-2) 28-7] 30-4] 30-0} 31-5] 32-3] 21-4) 22-4) 24-0) 24-9) 24-0) 24-5 


Pork, leg..." 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1} 18-0} 19-5} 19-9} 37-1] 39-1] 30-0} 29-7) 25-2) 30-2) 30-4] 15-1] 21-2] 21-3) 24-3} 23-8] 23-5 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 37-0} 68-4] 71-6] 52-2) 55-4] 50-8] 54-2) 54-4) 29-2) 40-0] 39-8] 42-8] 42-6) 42-0 
Bacon, break- 


t . ° ; ° . . ° e ° e ° ° ° e ° . ° 
Lard, pure....| 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2} 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 72-0] 77-0} 44-0) 49-2) 43-4] 48-8) 42-6) 25-6] 31-8] 33-6) 30-8] 24-8] 24-0 
Eggs, fresh....} 1 doz] 25-7] 30-0] 333] 38-7] 25-8) 43-9] 55-0] 32-7) 34-9) 35-8] 35-0) 35-1] 19-2) 23-6) 25-5) 25-9) 28-2) 26-1 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 25-1) 34-8] 48-3) 30-5] 31-0} 31-6] 30-7) 31-1] 15-4) 20-0} 21-4} 22-2) 24-0) 22-0 
5 GPT aT 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0} 51-6} 53-4] 72-0) 96-0} 72-6) 70-8) 72-0) 73-2] 74-4) 54-6] 61-2) 64-8] 66-0) 65-4) 65-4 
rare dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4] 52-0) 58-0) 55-2) 96-2)131-0| 77-4} 80-0) 84-4] 88-4) 73-2] 48-0} 47-4] 54-4] 60-2] 47-2) 46-6 

se cream- 

ct CAN ae 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 32-7| 53-4] 72-5) 45-5] 43-6) 46-7] 48-4] 40-1] 27-0] 26-8) 30-8] 33-3] 26-6] 26-1 
Cost old...) 1 “ | 16-1} 17-6} 18-5} 20-5) 21-4] 33-1] 40-2} 30-7] 32-1/§32-9)§33-9)§32-9]§19-8)§20-4/§22-6)/§23-8)§22-2/§22-0 
Cheese, new. 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1} 19-8] 30-3] 37-8] 27-9} 32-1]§32-9)§33-9)§32-9)§19-8]§20-4)§22-6)/§23-8)§22-2)§22-0 
Bread)... 115 « | 65-5) 58-5) 66-0] 61-5) 64-5)117-0/138-0/105- 114-0)115-5)}115-5}115-5} 82-5} 93-0)105-0/108-0} 99-0} 99-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0} 32-0} 68-0} 80-0} 49-0} 53-0/§52-0}§49-0}§50-0)§27-0/§34-0/§46-0)§43-0)§30-0/§29-0 
Rolled oats...| & “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0] 22-0) 21-5] 40-0] 41-5) 27-5) 29-0) 31-5] 31-5] 31-0] 23-0} 26-0} 29-0) 28-5] 25-0} 25-0 


Ag 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4) 11-4] 11-6] 22-0) 34-2} 19-0} 22-0/§21-0}§20-8! §20-4)§15-8)§15-8]§16-4/§16-4/§16-21§16-2 
eans, hand- 

picked...... Dips 8-6} 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 12-0) 34-2) 23-8} 17-6] 15-8] 17-4] 24-0) 18-6] 7-6] 10-0} 15-8} 10-8} 10-0] 10-0 
Apples, evapor- 

ated. yet ans 9-9} 7-7) 11-5] 12-0] 12-9) 22-4) 29-2) 23-5) 20-1] 21-1) 21-3) 20-8] 14-9] 15-8] 15-7] 15-6) 15-6] 15-3 
Prunes, med- 

lum size..... 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6) 9-9) 11-9} 12-2) 17-7) 27-6} 19-2) 15-8] 13-4] 13-5} 16-3] 11-2} 10-8] 11-7] 10-8} 10-7] 10-7 
Sugar, granula- 

ted eu eee 4 “© | 21-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6) 22-0) 43-2] 86-8) 32-0} 31-6} 32-4] 29-2) 27-6] 31-2) 24-4 ned 26-0) 25-2) 25-6 


Sugar, yellow.}| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8] 11-0} 10-2) 20-2) 40-8) 15-2) 15-0} 15-2) 13-8) 13-2] 15-2] 12-0} 12-6) 12-6) 12-4] 12-6 





Tea, black....| } “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7| 8-9] 9-1] 14-2] 16-5] 13-6] 18-0]§17-9]§17- , §16-5|§10-4/§13-1 S13. 1}§14-7/§14-61§14-6 
Tea, green.....|  “ | 8:7] 8-7| 9-1] 9-3] 9-4] 13-6] 17-6] 15-2] 18-0]§17-9]§17- i §16-51§10-4/§13-1]§13-1]§14-7|§14-6]§14-6 
ofee fe “« | 8.6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4] 9-4) 10-7] 15-1] 12-9] 15-4] 15-1] 15-2] 14-5] 9-9] 9-0] 8-9] 8-7] 8-5] 8-5 
Potatoes...... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 43-7| 62-0/204-9] 45-9]119-1] 57-9] 41-0] 88-7] 31-6] 53-8] 56-7] 29-0] 46-0] 51-9 
Vinegar....... Me qt OSB ie] PBR SBR NOT LOL) POP tO) va OP Vb OP 1-0p 0 LAO Eg) Tg eg 3g] <9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... §-48| 5-96] 6-95) 7-34] 7-43]12-66/16-65/10-22/11-29]10-80|10-94/11-17| 6-86] 7-82] 8-58] 8-50] 8-14] 8-13 
Cc. c c c Cc. Cc c Cc c Cc c c Cc Cc. Cc c 
Starch,laundry| 41b.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 4-7] 4-8! 4-0] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 3-8] 3-9] 3-9] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 
Cite ee Ve ton} 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0} 53-2] 71-5] 99-5/107-5/108-6]101-3]100-9}100-5] 95-6] 92-0} 89-9] 89-8] 91-5] 90-9 
Coal, bitumin- 
Ota eae 31-1] 32-3} 35-0] 38-7] 38-4] 57-7| 70-0} 67-8] 63-9] 63-3] 62-9] 63-1] 58-6] 58-6] 58-6] 58-7] 59-0] 58-9 


8 . . . . . . 
Wood, hard...|“ cd.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 40-9) 67-3) 79-5) 77-7) 77-1) 76-1] 76-6] 75-8] 61-8) 59-7] 59-5] 60-7| 59-5] 59-5 
Wood, soft....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-7) 49-7) 60-7) 58-0} 56-1] 56-7] 55-1) 53-8] 46-1] 45-1] 45-2] 45-1! 44-6] 44-6 











Coal oil....... 1 gal.| 24-0} 24-5} 24-4] 23-7) 22-4) 27-1] 35-6] 31-6] 30-3] 31-1] 31-0] 31-0] 27-0] 27-2] 26-7| 26-7] 26-5) 26-4 
Fuel and $ $ $ 
| TY rage) coe Mire ie 1-50] 1-63) 1-76) 1-91] 1-87] 2-73] 3-45] 3-43) 3-36] 3-29] 3-27] 3-24] 2-89] 2-83] 2-80] 2-81] 2-81] 2-80 
$ 
Rent......... 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89) 4-05] 4-75) 4-88] 4-65) 6-29] 6-89) 6-85) 6-91) 6-96) 7-03] 5-79] 5-68) 5-86] 6-02] 6-05] 6-05 
Ti7Totals® 3. 2t eee 9-37/10-50/12-79)14-02)14- 21) 20-09) 26-44)20-57/21-54)21- 04/21 -21/21-49)15-57/16-36|17-28/17-36}17-04/17-02 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-26/12-46)16-59|10-37/11-47/10-74/10-93|11-17] 7-19] 7-81] 8-42] 8-52] 8-06] 8-14 
Prince Ed. Island.....} 4-81] 5-26} 5-81] 6-34] 6-59). 15-41} 9-37]10-72] 9-62] 9-89/10-50| 6-95] 7-60} 8-29] 8-40] 7-77| 7-84 
New Brunswick.......| 5:38) 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-26 12: -30 15:96/10-21)11-73/10-79}10-79|10-99] 7-23] 8-10) 8-60) 8-74] 8-40] 8-35 
Quebec. cau. fia aes 5-15} 5-64] 6°33) 6-87} 6-86)12-28/15-70) 9-62/10-93]} 9-93]10-15}10-31] 6-32] 7-29] 7-78] 7-88] 7-74] 7-75 
Ontario. sid sdostee ss 5-01} 5-60] 6-50] 7-20) 7-09/12-69)16-90/10-13/11-38)|10-86/10-86]11-15|} 6-83] 7-89] 8-53} 8-41] 8-11] 8-11 
Manitobaras se aueises 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 7-84/12-39)16-46)10-01/10-45)/10-50)10-58}10-86] 6-61] 7-49] 8-57] 8-41] 7-90) 7-75 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86) 8-25} 8-04)12-66/16-21/10-15|10-67/10-87|11-27|11-24] 6-63] 7-23] 8-51] 8-46] 7-85] 7-68 
Alberta. . 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33] 7-83)12-91/17-03} 9-85}10-61/10-81}11-25]11-37] 6-51] 7-43] 8-57] 8-39] 7-87] 7-79 
British Columbia.. wee] 6°90) 7-74] 8-32) 9-13) 9-04)13-34/17-55]11-47/11-95|11-88]12-07/12-36| 7-55] 8-65} 9-76} 9-57| 9-02) 9-06 
t December only. § Kind most sold. 


ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 






t 
May| May} May| May| May| May] May} May|April] May 


ae Com- 
Commodities modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920| 1922] 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930] 1933 | 1936 | 1937] 1938] 1939 | 1939 
*All commodities): ..28..) 2.05.8 567 64-0)127-4/150-9} 97-3}100-2} 97-9] 93-4] 89-7) 66-7] 71-9] 85-5] 80-3] 73-4] 73-5 
‘Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products......... 135 58-1]127-91167-0} 86-2)102-6}101-3] 84-0] 85-3} 61-0] 65-7] 88-7] 79-1] 62-1] 62-4 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 70-9}127-1]145-1] 96-0} 97-8]102-5|108-4|102-6] 58-6] 69-1] 76-8) 77-2] 72-2) 71-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles und Textile 
Products {i pet eat) Lee. 85 58-2)157-11176-5]101-7|100-1] 93-7} 91-8] 83-0} 68-9] 69-1] 75-3] 67-7] 65-7| 66-4 
IV. Wood, Wood Preducts and 
EY 03) ch ANE rab 49 63-9} 89-1)154-41106-3]100-2] 99-0) 94-1] 89-7] 59-5] 68-2] 78-9] 77-2] 76-4} 76-7 
V. Iron and Its Products ...... 44 68-0] 156-9]168-4]104-6]100-4} 94-0) 94-4] 91-4] 84-5] 87-8}102-8]101-5) 97-5) 97-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........... 18 98-4]141-9]135-5) 97-3] 97-6] 91-7] 99-2] 80-6] 64-7) 68-3] 85-9] 69-0} 69-5) 69-4 
1 


Products )5.209. Le. an 83 56-8] 82-3}112-2]107-0] 98-5) 91-1] 92-3] 90-8! 83-2] 85-4! 86-6] 87-1] 84-9] 84-7 
VIII.Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTS Ute eee Lae Lees 77 «+| 63-4/118-7/141-5]105-4] 99-7] 95-4] 95-5) 93-5) 81-2] 77-2] 82-2] 80-5) 77-9) 77-8 
‘Classified according to purpcse— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 236 62-0] 102-7/136-1] 96-9/100-4] 95-1} 93-0} 91-3} 70-8) 73-2) 79-2) 77-7) 74-1 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCOMM nic ee oo ae Ree: 126 61-8]119-0/150-8} 90-2} 99-6] 98-5} 96-5} 98-1) 64-3) 70-1] 80-0) 78-4) 72-3)..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 62-2) 91-9]126-3]101-4/100-9} 92-8) 90-7| 86-7] 75-1] 75-3] 78-7) 77-3) 75-3)..... 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 67-7|183-3]164-8] 98-8]100-3}101-0} 93-1] 87-1] 63-2] 67-9] 87-3} 78-9] 68-3]..... 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 55-1] 81-9}108-6]104-1] 97-2) 92-4] 94-9] 91-5) 84-9] 89-9] 94-1] 95-5) 94-9)..... 
Producers’ Materials........ 378 69-1/139-0]171-0] 98-2}101-6}101-9] 92-9} 86-6) 60-8] 65-5] 86-5] 77-1) 65-3]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materialst).2 2545 ja .)oe 111 67-0) 100-7/144-0}108-7| 99-7} 96-3} 99-1] 92-9] 75-6} 85-0} 98-0} 89-4) 87-6)..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 69-5)148-1]177-3} 95-8]100-9/103-1] 91-5} 85-2) 58-3] 62-2} 84-6) 74-9) 61-5)..... 
‘Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
VAAN) 95 (=) Co Va PBs Re li 186 59-21134-7|176-4) 91-2/101-7| 99-2] 83-8) 82-5] 60-9} 63-3] 83-8] 74-6) 60-0)..... 
BwAninval 0.0 10a Vee ik 105 70-1)129-0/ 140-0} 95-9] 96-5} 99-7/104-5| 99-1) 60-1] 70-5} 78-3) 77-2) 73-0)..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 64-1]132-6] 160-6} 88-0/100-3}107-5} 93-0) 91-9} 51-2] 64-8] 87-8] 77-3] 65-5] 64-7 
EUS Marine hi.) 000. ts, 16 65-9]111-7/114-1] 91-7/100-2/101-0)103-6} 94-0} 58-7) 65-3] 68-8} 68-0) 65-9)..... 
Ti orestiite oy. Be. thesctaens 57 60-1) 89-7/151-3]106-8]100-2} 98-9] 94-0] 89-5) 59-7] 68-1} 78-5) 76-8} 76-l1]..... 
Piiddineralsi). > Eye 8b. Se 203 67-9}115-2}134-6]106-4] 98-9} 90-9) 92-6] 88-5] 79-4] 82-3] 89-5} 86-7] 84-6]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63 -8}120-8}154-1} 94-7} 99-7/100-9] 93-0] 88-5) 56-0} 66-2] 85-8) 75-8) 65-5]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Py DE Be SOE, a RR a, 5 322 64-8]127-7|156-5}100-4] 99-8] 95-3] 91-1} 88-9] 70-4] 71-7] 80-1] 79-4) 73-3]..... 








tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
‘bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun - 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended June 2, 1939; monthly figures not yet available 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


oats, hogs, cotton, wool and raw silk, zine 
and tin were higher and prices of steers, raw 
sugar, pulp, steel sheets, crude oil, lead and 
copper were lower. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 


except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of the 
Lasour GazeTts, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 


but still fairly central, without modern con- 


veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leasés or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 

(Continued on page 642) 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
——— 





Beef Pork Bacon 
Py ———_— ee 

| Pata ba 6 2.5 re Ss 

= ad - a 52 & — oo“ — os 

LOCALITY “4 stil his nee bo hy ae alls B oR 

Srl 8 see be see pe [ge | ga] ga | ga 

Se. | 8 . ~| ‘ - se 2 > 2 53 fs 

ef|oS|se|eS|#S| ez] go] ce | ete] $e | Se | 8 

ee] 38|o5| 38128] g2 | 28 | BE |s88| $2 | 32 | 88 

_ =) a a aH Q 

i lee (5 beep eae we fb Ss ms aaa | fa ra rs 

cents | cents | cents | cents| cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 27-9 | 23-8 | 21-1 | 16-1] 13-4 15-9 24-5 23-5 21-0 30-5 33-7 56-1 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 28-6 | 23-8 | 19-7 | 15-4 | 13-6 13-9 16-0 23°3 19-8 29-1 31-8 54-2 

I—Sydney..ia4. ek’ hice. 32 20-2 le2lrSnimlacidm laf 14.2 (AS eee 25 20-5 29-5 32-1 55 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 25 23-2 | 16-7 | 14-2 128) oeeeiree 23-7 20-2 28-4 31-9 55-5 
3—Ambherst............... 25-8 | 22-5 | 18 14-3 | 13-3 1337 pS. ae ee 22-2 18-3 30-3 31-9 52-8 
4 FV ALTAX, v.Gh bao thobtectiee - 24-7 | 20-1 | 18-4 | 13-4 | 12-3 10-7 16 22-8 19-4 PEP 30-7 53-1 

b—- Wind SOK: ott ac ste chs ee 30 25 18 1525) | ao 16:5 Nien sees « 21-5 20 29-4 31-5 55 
6—Prurotihes fai ede ee 29-3 | 25 18-7 | 14-7 | 12-3 16:5, | Sao Ne 24-7 20-2 29-8 32-6 53-5 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 24:6 | 21-6 | 20-0 | 15-1 | 13-7 13-7 23-0 21-3 19-5 27-8 30-9 49-7 
New Brunswick (average)..| 30-6 | 22-8 | 21-8 | 17-0 | 12-8 15-3 20-7 22°98 20-1 29-1 32-8 54-9 
8—Moneton............... 27-9 | 21-6 | 19 14-7 | 11-7 17 22 23-9 19-9 80-2 34-7 54-3 
9—Saint John............. 29-5 | 21-6 | 21-6 | 14-1 | 12-3 12-3 25 23-4 20-5 27-7 31-8 56-7 
10—Fredericton............ 30 HS 18-7 | 14-2 | 13 13-7 15 22-6 19-4 30-4 32-7 52-7 

1i—Bathurst. 0 3.....5..uu . 35 25 28 25 14 LS die Uday aes 20 20-7 28 32 56 
Quebec (average)............ 25:1 | 22-6 | 18-4 | 14-8 | 10-2 12-1 23°0 21-7 19-1 27-5 31-1 56-0 
12—Quebec................. 26-6 | 22-6} 15-2 | 14-4 9-1 13 22-5 21-7 19-1 24-7 29-8 49-1 
3—Three Rivers........... 25-6 | 23-1 | 16-7 | 15-3 | 10-3 12-3 18-8 21-5 18-2 29 82-5 57-2 

4—Sherbrooke............ 28-6 | 25-8 | 21-3 | 18 11-1 13-1 27-9 23-1 19-7 26-7 30-4 58 
15—Sorel’. oc 5.8 J y.eth. fae 22-8 | 21-3] 19-5 | 18-8] 9-7 9-4 21-1 19-4 19-2 28 31-9 53°5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20 19-4 | 16-8 | 138-2 | 10 12-5 22-8 19 17-2 30-1 85-9 52-7 
I7—St. Johns ...)5.4s.06.0n. 29 26 19 15 8-7 10-3 25 24-3 19-9 28 30-1 58-1 

18—Thetford Mines......... 20 19 16 13-5 | 10 16-5 16 20 17-7 28 30 60 
19—Montreal............... 28-4 | 24-4 | 23 14-6} 11-8 8-7 26-1 22-6 21 26°8 30-1 57-2 
20 Hulls hee task, ee 25-1 | 22-1] 18-4] 15-6} 11-5 12-9 26-4 23-3 20-1 26-5 29-6 57-9 
Ontario (average)............ 28-5 | 24-6 | 22-1 | 16-9 | 14-0 17:3 25-3 24-0 21-5 29-5 32-5 55-4 
2l—Ottawa lied. hbo 29-2 | 24-7 | 23-5 | 17-8 | 13 13-4 24-4 22-6 20-8 28-4 31-8 56-5 
22—Brockville............. 30-7 | 25-7 | 24 17-2 | 11-6 AO eh aa) a ae 22-7 21 29-1 31-3 58-5 
23—Kingston............... 26-8 | 22-5 | 20-3 | 16-1} 11-9 12-6 22-4 23 19-4 26-8 29-4 52:4 
24—Belleville.............. 23-8 | 20-6 | 19-2 |} 14-8 | 11-3 16-2 19-7 19-7 17-7 29-3 31-3 54-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 28-8 | 25-2 | 24-5 | 17-3 | 14-8 18-4 23-5 24 22-6 30-5 33 54-8 
26—Oshawa................ 26-2 | 25 23 15-9 | 14-4 17-2 28 23 19-5 28 82-4 54-5 
2(—Orilliaic beste cee Nee. 30 26 25 17 15-5 18 26 Dayal ee eae 31 33-4 53-2 
28— Foronto aie asses one 29-9 | 25-2 | 22-9 | 16-9 | 15-3 16-6 25-5 24-8 23 30-7 35-4 56-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 29-3 | 25-4 | 22-2) 18 12-6 18 23-2 22-3 21-1 30-8 32-4 56:3 
30—St. Catharines.......... 28-9 | 25-8 | 23 17-9 | 13-1 16-6 25-7 23-8 19-7 26-2 29-9 51-7 
31—Hamilton.............. 28-6 | 25-1 | 22-8 | 17-3 | 15-9 18-9 27-2 24-2 26 28-7 32-7 56-9 
32—Brantford.............. 28-6 | 24-8 | 21-7] 16-9 | 12-5 17-8 29-5 23-8 20 28-4 32-1 54-3 
38—Galt.- ..cbi eset ren 29 25 Deine 7 “thie? 19-3 27 27-5 75) 32-2 34-8 55:5 
34—Guelph................. QieomMze 21-8 | 16-4 | 14-6 1 WO Gal Foe Wa 20 19-2 28-5 30-8 55-1 
35—Kitchener.............. 26-5 | 24-6 | 19-5 | 16-5 | 14-4 17-4 21 21-3 19-3 29-3 32-4 53-3 
36—Woodstock............. 29-2 | 25-2 | 21-2 | 16-8 | 13-1 18-1 21-5 24-2 22 28-4 31-6 54-3 
DU OUratiOrdeic nieces eee, 30-5 | 25 23 20 18 19 a tieet aes OME alan Sea 31-6 34 56-5 
$8— Londons see ee 29-2 | 26-4 | 23-5 | 16-8 | 14 17-2 23-5 23-8 22-7 28-3 31-8 54-3 
9@—St. Thomas............ 29-7 | 25-4 | 21-1) 16 13-5 17-4 28 24-2 22 27-8 31:6 55-8 
40—Chatham........... .. 28-6 | 25-7 | 21-7 | 18-1 | 13-2 19-1 25 24-4 21-4 29-9 34-6 55-7 
41—Windsor................ 29-7 | 25 23-6 | 17-3 | 14-2 18-1 24-7 24-5 21:7 28-6 31-4 56-9 
42—Sarmnia...........00.000. 27-5 | 24-4 | 20 16-6 | 13-9 1824) Pah, abc 8 22-8 23 28-1 30-7 55-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 27-5 | 23 20-5 | 15-8 | 13-8 18 17:3 2267 20 28-9 30-8 52-2 
44—North Bay............. 28-7 || 24-2) | 25 17-5 | 14 20-3 27 26-7 22-2 31-4 34-5 55-5 
45—Sudbury............... 26-8 | 23-8 | 20-5 | 16-7} 13-9 15-5 28 25 20:9 28-3 31-5 §3-7 

46—Cobalt BERD AA LIRR: oS, 27-5 | 25 Papieilsy ||. Nahe a i CS ets On A ee | ae 27-3 22-7 30 31-4 54 
47—Timmins............... 28-7 | 24-5 | 22-41 15-8 | 13-4 18-4 30 27-2 24-4 30-6 33-2 56-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 29-5 | 24-7 | 22-2 | 15-5 | 12-5 18 30 24 20-5 28-9 31-5 56°6 
49—Port Arthur............ 29-7 | 23-7 | 23 17-3 | 15-3 17-7 25 25-3 24-1 34-9 38-1 60-8 
50—Fort William........... 29-5 | 23-8 | 17-6 | 15-1 | 14-7 16-2 30 27-3 22-6 32-6 35-5 58-5 
Manitoba (average).......... 25-5 | 21-3 | 20-1 | 14-6 | 13-6 14-4 23°79 23-3 21-0 34-0 36-9 57-9 
51—Winnipeg............... 27-3 | 22-6 | 20-9 | 14-9 | 13-7 13-8 23°7 25-3 21 33-7 36-9 58-3 
52—Brandon............... 23-7 | 20 19-3 | 14-3 | 13-5 Late eoncteee PAIR Ya ererscserciae 34-3 36-8 57-5 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 24:5 | 20-1 | 18-0 | 13-4 | 11-7 13-8 22°6 21-5 21-6 35:3 38-8 58-7 
58—Regina................. 25-2 | 21-3 | 18-9 | 18-5 | 11-7 13-5 19-3 21-7 23-2 33-1 36-8 57-9 

54—Prince Albert.......... 20 15 15 12 12 13 25 20 20 41-2 43-3 60 
55—Saskatoon............6. 24-2 | 20-7 | 18-7 | 18-9 | 11-2 13-6 23-2 21-7 20 34-2 38-3 57-2 
56—Moose Jaw............. 28-4 | 23-5 | 19-3 | 14-3 | 11-7 15-2 22-7 22-7 23-3 32-7 36-9 59-6 
Alberta (average)............ 26-1 | 21-9 | 19-2 | 14-9 | 11-9 15-4 25-1 22-1 20-3 32°6 36-5 57-6 
57—Medicine Hat 28 23-7 | 22-5 | 16-2 | 14-5 16-5 27-7 23-2 20 34-9 40 57-8 
58—Drumbheller............ 28 23-5 | 17-5 | 15 9-5 16-5 28 21 22-3 32-3 34:8 56-2 

59—Edmonton............. 22 17-9 | 17-7 | 12-8 | 10-1 13-5 21-5 22-3 19-4 80-4 34-1 54 
G0 Calgary <, tose. eee ee 26-9 | 22-9 | 19 15-4 | 13-9 15-3 23-6 22-4 21-1 34-5 38-1 59-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 25-8 | 21-6 | 19-2 | 15 11-6 15 24-7 21-8 18-5 31 35-7 57-5 
British Columbia (average) .| 30-7 | 26-2 | 24-2 | 17-6 | 16-3 18-6 27-4 26-4 23-4 34-9 38-0 59-3 

G62-—-TeINiC.) «2. ccc cee ce ee. 27-5 | 23-5 | 24-2 | 15-7 | 15 17 22, 22 22-3 33-6 36-2 60 

63—Nelson................. 27-4 | 22-9 | 23-7 | 17-5 | 14-5 19-5 29 29 25 82-5 35-3 60 
Uy scoall Ag: DMO, ce 29-3 | 25-3 | 23-3 | 16-7 | 15-7 18-3 30 28-7 24-8 37-1 41-1 62-2 
65—New Westminster...... 31-7 | 26-9 | 28-5 | 17-3 | 16-8 17-1 23-7 24 22-8 32-3 36-9 56°8 

66—Vancouver............ 33-6 | 28-7 | 24-3 | 18-7 | 18-2 19-3 29-8 26-4 23-3 34-3 37-3 60 

67—Victoria. = .cs.t sek ace 32-7 | 27-9 | 25-7 | 18-5 | 17-4 19-4 27-9 26-9 22-6 36:1 38-9 58 
68—Nanaimo............... 35 30 25-2 | 20-4 | 19-2 20-2 31-7 27 23 34-8 36-9 57-7 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 28-7 | 24 24 15-7 | 13-7 17-7 25 27-3 23-2 38-5 41-3 59-3 


| eee sss. = = .0..585888°rtQ 
a. Price per single quart higher. _b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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best, per lb. 


Lard, pure leaf, 





Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 


Creamery, 
prints, per lb. 


——— | | SS | | LL. | | | | | Ef | T_T 
— 


Fish 
3 ; ; [8 
t=] aq a ° - 22 g 
Bilgee tlie || 8 5 pel Se elas be 
agejs (dee) 2 | ds |58.| 3. (28 = 
gee | seS (Sid) 88 | 8S | Ses] es feuas 
ess |Sce/288| 25 | 25 | S83] gs [e835 
BES | ean] seh | oa s8 48 B| #& |aceee 
oO eo S RQ D n ca oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-5 23-9 16-0 10-7 48-2 18-0 17-3 21-3 
10-4 2S 8 PAGE ¢ 7:0 41-0 12-8 14:3 16-5 
7:3 Doe Wainer. Alcea 39-5 12-4 14-1 15-8 
10 20 ey Haseeno Al as teuaee 47-5 13-2 15-7 22-6 
Be ok Se DOPAC i, Beers ik ER |e Fer Sie GE 43-3 13-6 14-3 14-6 
11-1 QBs 1 Wp ecasieas ¢ 7 39-2 11-9 12-5 15-9 
13 Zor OANA sencie’s ap Acaeoels se 35 12-6 15 16-2 
A RR Ie eae oe |B Seedd seco (2 Sper een 41-7 12-9 14 14 
12-0 POSE |e ere eae 5-0 47-5 12-6 16-0 20-4 
14-2 Go 5O | chek tetas 5:0 47-6 13-5 15-4 18-2 
15 VANCES 6 Anes ere 5 48-2 14-1 14-9 15-6 
13-7 SO LG ale taseners all't- ccna dene 47 13-8 14-6 23-3 
14 PAROP A Rindeuloee |e Riemer tian 47°5 14-6 16-6 18-4 
ar Boe a 25 Specht |e Benlewenne | ip Baie 118 WOT hs le 8 ei 15-4 
13-7 26-7 16-7 8-0 46-0 16:5 17-2 14-3 
ee te Soke. 26 Rita ay.toe 10 AMS aAe 15 19 14-9 
12-9 27-6 TOs Teas ae 40 16-5 16-1 15-5 
18 SUR bl acncna.< 107 Ft Piaseaed 18-6 19-9 15-4 
Ehacdciare AL dd patag tte A teenies 6 iy Pg Bieta oD Beene 11-1 
SR Re ee LAs eae | Aaeebnsyaie: MUMS aa LL WN SEAS or evarecctei Mevekapop anes 14-1 
RNa ach |e a ease | Anartace a las eons SUA: Ae Olde Wace ide geo. 6 10-4 
A oh aaa: Dy Ol VAs naire 6 ; ie eae 12 15 12-9 
13-9 27 23-3 6-7 48 21-1 18-7 21-1 
10 Dat | Peek 9-5 50 15-6 14-5 13-5 
15-0 20°9 18-4 8-0 52-2 17-1 16-7 24-8 
16-5 27-1 21-7 8-3 50 21-1 15-7 22-8 
on Ae 25 Teo: + S200] a mee, ot 18-5 17 25 
13-5 25-1 19 BS ba. patel 41-7 16-6 15-5 17-9 
Sms eee a 24 TeOb De cescvaers | Pkwy. 17 15-4 22-8 
ee epee NA anager ©) ps aces oe Libo aeeaciaee RAR: tee cb 17-3 15 25 
ES Tt: ona | fommenes Uo sane ENA: eee 20 17 23-9 
Ree es kee 5 ly dcte idl ie Leen sece ole Breil) 18 18 23-6 
15-8 27-6 20-2 10 60 15 20-5 28-9 
EATS eH teasers & pe aeeaae ee | docvaser ohh F, apes ok Vig oe | ae temees 27-5 
1 USE BIS Seca a (eee Se eae OF Tee abe 2 17 15 30-7 
17 28-8 24-3 5 5 abe Ute oe ays «6 15 31-1 
sa heigeake of debe sietpare © abtonepaee lids erence Le aoe. 18 19 28-2 
Sas ee Vote aa oh | ean | ec eteaere side ete eae as ba 25 27-8 
sw Gaeahetee ape sees cI AS een o Peke eee |e week 19 18 24-3 
Be es A 25 15 Accuevene ete 50 BS hes 15 23-7 
NS fe MeN Ads sua Be voes [RE ape she co ePesse dee oP Lac ie bie coe 13 15 24-7 
Se he. re | ee eae | Aces setae | hs alate lhe ee aye ae Laos 27-5 
12 17 1Hiige Oh eee ees 50 16 16 29 
12-5 24 1S OP erica a Reena oe 16-9 16-5 31-7 
bas aiersh (sta magty st | Aeaaascoke | acters eyed LOR ee ass 17 15 24-7 
14-2 23-6 22 7 60 iy 18 28 
5 eae ae 25 15 Porte sea: 50 16-2 15-3 32-1 
Seek PA wore: ae aval e belek fe | Ae Ae ake 18 Bee ae 24-7 
soeteat i 25 PB aogier | dead oe 50 1123 A And ae B 18-9 
Le sermaihe 21 fp eRe A Bredre 50 20 15 19 
e dhcthares she | shicage camel at acerca be digas ar he 45 17 15 15 
Bee ie 2250 15 10 60 18-8 19 20-9 
Pee eae 20 23 be 3) | eck ors 12 16 21-9 
eee ho (es cee ALTONA IS eral a WE Sareea & 19-3 16-3 20-5 
15 21-5 KS jO0 aa i eee ae 8 55 15 15 22-6 
21-5 25-2 11-9 PT Ve he eae 21-9 16-0 24-5 
18 26-1 11-9 JAE a be he i a 22-5 16-5 29 
25 ad: |e ay. Was | dots cae. Aste sae: ote 21-3 15-5 19-9 
23°0 23°6 11-3 De Oe. a ee th 23°2 18-9 16-0 
22-6 22-9 10-6 1250, |e aos. ae 24-5 18-3 15-9 
PPPs wn 25 BLE OR Oe cere a Oe, Oe EL reece Iciiren Bee 14-2 
21-4 Disa |e ease ab eval IB ee ae 20-2 17-4 17-2 
25 25 UPAYS RI ole oa Ie Bee ciel ae 25 21 16-8 
21-6 23°97 12-1 AG |b a. a. 3 24-0 20-3 20-3 
24 OY: Noe ll Wk ec aes PIB pl al Ea 250 21-2 19-9 
21-7 25-3 12 ie a A ee. See 25 21 16-5 
20-4 22 14 UBS 7 fa Ik be tie 21-2 19-1 20-6 
21-4 23 10-4 a CHOP dl i ae 24-6 20-7 PHO | 
20-7 Jose: Ue. Hoan bee a Ae Re ae 23-3 19-3 16-7 
17-4 20-1 13-1 14-8]. &.3. 22 23-9 20-3 24-0 
25 26-5 12 SAVE aI abcess 25°8 22-3 19 
21-3 23-7 12:5 LOEWE tees. - 25 Ops Al |S SRE egy 
22 25-7 13 1G? 5) eo. a. 2 24-7 23-2 20-8 
13-6 ISM Ree ee SS) (ao e.a. 2: 22-4 17-9 26-6 
13-8 16-7 15 Wig ada 21-9 18-6 23-3 
11-2 TESIOY Gal Aetna TIS SCe Sa Ws ap, 23-3 18-7 26-7 
15 Sige Uberprs aes. [choses eye Ae, ohciete eu! eusgarharels 16-5 31 
1 Haee TA. Swegal Fal be | coi J 0 chalet em I A dame a 22-5 20-5 


cents 


— 
—_ 
NON Dw or a> Ore bo 


_ 
bo 
1 > bo 00 CO DP BWODN WAT 


Eggs 
& i 
ax , Nile 
bes |ueo8 
sa lSqat 
Sak (2a on 
ota 1S amd 
Fa o) 
cents cents 
26-1 22-0 
30-0 24-8 
31-4 27-5 
29-4 21 
28-1 24-6 
29-5 23 
29-8 25 
31-9 27-5 
25-0 21:3 
28: 23-7 
29- 24-6 
29-7 25 
28-1 24-6 
25 20-5 
28°0 24-4 
28-6 24-8 
29-9 26-1 
29-7 25-9 
24-2 22-1 
25:7 22-9 
28:5 25 
28 23°3 
29 25-3 
28-1 24-5 
26-0 22°2 
27-7 25-2 
24-2 20-8 
25 20-7 
24-3 21-4 
21-6 18-7 
25-5 22-5 
21-9 18-4 
27-5 22-7 
25-1 20 
Oirfestittd We Epepod Bes 
26-8 23 
24-7 21-4 
25-3 22-3 
24-1 19 
24-6 20-2 
23-7 19-6 
23-6 20-3 
24-4 20-7 
25 21-7 
21 18-4 
24-6 21 
25-1 22-2 
22 19-3 
31-2 28 
29-3 25 
31-4 29 
32-7 27-3 
he lh Paes 
30:1 26-7 
30-2 25°5 
22°8 19-1 
25-9 22 
19-6 16-1 
19-3 15-6 
21-8 16-8 
18-2 14-5 
19 15-9 
18-2 15 
20-8 16-0 
20 15-5 
20-5 15-2 
19-9 16 
22-3 16-6 
21-2 16-8 
27-9 24-0 
26 21-7 
YA Ia (Sean ee 
31-2 28 
25-9 22 
26-4 24 
27-4 24-5 
POE lan SOP c 
29-8 23-7 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














: g 2 i f Canned Vegetables 
an | ve) a s ; § : o 3 
32 5 3 a2 A ga at oe 4 q 
LOCALITY 4 i 3 3 a fe ies aor” re : F g 
aa a 8. |coor Sm Qo ~ ke a 
gril) we eae | | St eee |p ee Sel) Seabee 
Sa 38 ay BS & 2D be on 2 ak =e a& 
se o § Z& | S86); Sa |] B& ae. Ba aa as 
oO Q 1c) Ry —G fom] on sa) Ay .o) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..............-.. 22-0 6-6a 15-4 2-9 5:90 8-1 10-7 10-5 10-4 10-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 20-7 6-4 16-5 3:2 5-0 7:5 12-9 10-4 10-2 10-2 
PSV aee sake seeps cele in /alelate arers 6 20-9 6-7 18-5 3:1 5 6-7 12-1 10-7 10-5 10-4 
2—New Glasgow..........esee0ee 19-8 6-7 16-3 3:3 5 8 14-2 10 10-2 10-2 
B— AMHeCrsteic cake sae vice Ge Re mayels 20 6-7 13-5 3:2 5 6:7 12-4 10 10-2 10-4 
Ba TEAK Oot epe eater p aie dle  alekakene 21-6 4.7 17-7 3 5-1 8-6 13-5 10-9 10 10-2 
B— Wand son. ee ae ares 20-2 6-7 17 3-4 5 7:7 12-5 10-3 10 10-2 
6 euro) oie sc sdeavasenes ide aletearate 21-9 6-7 15-8 3 5 7-4 12-8 10-2 10-3 10 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 21-6 6-7 18-0 3:2 5-0 7:8 12-8 10-3 11-0 11-7 
New Brunswick (average).......... 21-1 7-6 16-7 3-1 4-9 7:7 14-0 10-3 10-7 10-5 
S—-Monecton ites a camics ders: derdeisgiae 21-4 7°3 17-6 3-1 5 8-2 13-8 10-5 10-8 10-4 
§— Saint SOHN. vec dsinnnde tis nese 21-4 | 5-3-6-7 18-7 2-9 5-1 7-6 12-7 10 10 9.9 
10—Hredericton (30 iocicio ds eis we 20- 7:3 14 Sal 5 7:5 14-3 10-2 10-3 10-1 
TT —Bathursticss ok outer cs te sane 20-8 7-3¢ 16-4 3-1 4-6 7:3 15-1 10:6 11-7 11-4 
Quebec (average)................0.. 19-6 5-4 12-8 3-0 5-0 6-5 10-4 9-3 9-9 9-7 
12 Que bein ais a sem © setohe cise oreutee 22:4] 5-9-5b] 13-4 3-6 5-2 7 10 9-7 9-8 9-7 
13—Three Rivers..............000. 20:5 | 4-7-5-3 12 C4 5 6-8 12-5 9-5 10-2 10-1 
14—Sherbrooke.: tase cisncle deatelewtes 20-8 5:3 13-1 2-8 5-3 6-1 11-2 9-6 10-2 9-8 
LB SOP eae ae eieiwlteo ae pists 18-6 4-7 12-9 2-5 4-5 6-2 9-5 8-8 10-3 10 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 17-1 | 3-7-4 12-8 9-5 5 6-7 9-9 9-3 10-1 9-6 
lfm Se ODS oor cee cvanie sche ate Gates 18-8 4-7¢ 12-8 2-6 5 6-4 10 9-3 9-8 9-7 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-2 5:7 12-5 73 4-7 5-3 10 9-6 10-4 10 
19—Montreal...........-.ccccceeee 20:7 | 5:3-6-7] 13-5 3-2 5 7-4 9-4 9-1 9-6 9-5 
20 aL, Sh) tunes oe be okie oe Mam stnanees 17-9 | 5-3-6-7 12:5 3 4-9 6-3 11-4 9 9-1 8-9 
Ontario (average)................00. 21-7 6-2 14-7 2-6 4:9 8-7 10-5 10-0 10-0 10-1 
Db CORELA WH oe autos obec stetecve cle shearers 20 6-7 14-2 3-3 4-8 7:7 10-2 9-7 9-8 9-8 
Qe BNOCK VINE yee gees de oma 19-3 6 12-2 Bao4| 4-9 8-1 10-6 9-3 9-8 9-8 
a= RINE StOD sea, Meee en te mtnstare 20-3 | 6-6-7 12-6 3 4-8 6:8 10-6 9-5 9-7 9-7 
24—Belleville................00000. 20-1 5-3 14 2-4 4.8 8 9-9 9-3 9-5 9-6 
25—Peterborough.............0000. 21-1 | 5-3-6-7| 14-8 2-3 4-6 8-4 10-4 9-6 9-7 9-7 
26 Oshawa coe pets Aun Moe 22-8 | 5-38-6-7; 14-2 2-4 5 8 10-3 9-4 9-6 9-7 
DE OTN Tack etre n ts Mc oly wearers 20-7 5:3 18 2-2 4-5 8:3 10-4 9-7 9-2 9-6 
Do GHOTONEOL Meine ots sew cine 24-2 6-7 15-2 2-5 4-9 8-6 9-8 10 9-9 9-8 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 22-5 | 5-3-6-7] 13 2-6 4-6 8-6 10-5 9-7 9-5 9-9 
380—St. Catharines................. 22-2 6-7 17-5 2-3 5 8-8 10-6 9-5 9-4 9-2 
Sl Hamiltonians eo sees ee beeae 27-9 | 6-6-7 15-3 2-6 5-2 9-1 9-9 9-8 9-9 9-8 
S2—-Brantiord. os. 2 ccs sas eecn 23 5-3-6:7] 15-1 2-3 4.9 9-6 9-7 10 9-9 10 
EEN E78 ppb SD Late Gels 1 dbs) 26: 6-7 17-2 2-2 5 9-4 10 10-2 10 10 
BS—-(GUCIDD sal ee ees ee anes 21-8 6 14-6 2 4-8 8-7 10-2 9-6 9-5 9-4 
35—Kitchener...............cc000- 22-2 6-7 14-8 2-1 4-8 9-1 10-3 10-1 10 10 
86—Woodstock.............-e0e00 20-6 6 12 1-9 4.7 9-1 9-7 9-8 9-8 9-8 
$7—Sératiord Jo... i. 55 ks cle ce news 21-6 6-7 14-5 2-1 4-8 8-8 10-1 9-5 9-6 9-7 
BS ——LONGON eres oelaiee o cetelatolentale 20°5 6-6-7 16-8 2-1 4.9 8-9 11 9-7 9-8 10 
BO— Obs TOMAS ee ek se receranens 21-5] 5-3-6 17-4 2-4 5-1 9-7 11-8 9-9 9-8 10 
40—Chatha cee as site leerapaen 20-8 5:3 12-8 2-3 4.9 8-8 10-3 10-7 10-4 11-2 
43—Windsor.. 0.2 he owe). Rale remis 19-3 | 5-3-6-7] 14 2-4 4-7 8-3 10 9-4 10-4 9-8 
42 SOENISE | cade aie Coe ae ete 22 5-3-6-7] 18 > 5 8-2 17 10-4 10-8 10-4 
43—Owen Sound................... 22-4 6 14-6 9-4 4-6 9 10-7 9-9 9-8 9-9 
44—North Bay...............0.06. 23-5 6c 14 3-6 5-5 9-5 12-1 11-4 10:5 10-7 
BS ONADULY es oe Re iets eh eee: 19-2 6-7 14-7 3-4 5-6 8-3 12-9 10-2 10-7 10-9 
AOC OD alee ee ae ety ican le 20-8 6-7 13 3-6 5 8-6 11-7 12-1 11-4 11-4 
A fame LAM INING 255. Vhwlg eee etolarane: 20-1 6-7 13-3 3-5 Gaz 8-7 11-4 10-7 10-6 10-6 
8—Sault Ste. Marie............... 20-4 6 13-3 3 5 8-9 10-5 10-7 10-9 11-1 
§—Port Arthur... 00... b soc ewes 21-7 6-6-7 16-2 3.9 5-2 9-2 9-8 10 10-1 10-2 
50—Fort William.................. 21-1 6-6-7 13-6 3.9 4.9 8-5 9-6 10-3 10-3 10:3 
Manitoba (average)................. 23-4 7-0 15-7 3-0 5-0 9-1 9-9 11-7 11-0 11-1 
b1--Winnipes. os hi csn cake ee 24-6 6-4-8 15-7 o 4-9 8-5 9-8 11-4 11-2 11-2 
D2 FANG ON vac) ot Osa sera le: 22° 2 | O-a—fe 1]! a. yon. 3 5-1 9-7 10 11-9 10-8 10-9 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-2 6-9 16-7 3-1 5:2 9-1 10-5 12-5 11-2 11-3 
OS--ROCINT ayo ee eet ah eet 21-6 | 6-4-7-2 16-2 3-1 4.9 9-4 9-7 12-5 10-8 10-9 
54—Prince Albert.................. 21-7 “4 19-5 3 6:3 8-5 11-7 12-9 12-7 12-7 
55—Saskatoon...............00000 20-4 7:2 16 3 4-8 9-5 10-1 12-3 10-7 11-1 
56—Moose Jaw.........0.cccccveees 21-2 7-2 15 3-1 4-8 9-1 10-6 12-4 10-7 10-4 
Alberta (average)................... 25-1 7:2 16-0 3-1 5-1 8-4 10-3 12-0 10-8 11-0 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 26-4 7-2 14 3-1 5-2 8-6 11-2 12-7 10-9 11 
68—Dromhelleri yy. 4 0s ban ace DAR S07 faa |i 63a E700) eee 3.2 5:3 8:2 10-5 11-9 11-2 11-2 
OO Eidin onto cent eae ee 22-9 7-2-8 16-4 3 4.7 8-2 9-9 11-4 10-8 11-2 
G0 Calvary aia ae eae Sie ee te 26-8 7-2 17-7 3-1 5-1 8-2 9-9 11-8 10-4 10-8 
61—Lethbridge..... 6... coe. cn ees 25-8 7° OOM Ue Reva ct b col bid ee Se Risser 8-8 9-8 12-2 10-7 10-9 
British Columbia (average)......... 25-4 8-6 19-1 3-5 5-5 7-4 8-6 12-1 11-4 11-5 
G2-—Herniet. nce ne oe eee Bene: 26-3 7-2-8 18 3:5 5-4 8-3 9-7 12-9 11-7 12-4 
65--Nelsonme) a0. Sesame Rn 252 Noh Be TE ii hy Se Sir | eee var eeaeee ie 8-1 9-1 12-7 12-7 12°5 
64 rai ey ee eae. hae ANE ee 22-9 8-5 15 3:5 S 7 8-1 9 13 11-9 12-2 
65—New Westminster.............. 23-8 | 8-3-9-6) 20 3-4 5-2 6 8-1 11-1 10-9 10-2 
66—Vancouver............ 20.2000. 24-8 | 8-3-9-6 18-8 3-4 5 6-7 7-7 10-3 10-2 10 
O(—VICCOriag. a. to ee ees 26-2 8 19-4 3-3 5:8 8 8-1 12-1 11 10-7 
68—Nanaimo ia). 35. ee ek ee. 28-6 8 20 3-7 6 6-9 8-7 11-9 10-7 11-1 
69—Prince Rupert................. 25-1 9-10 22-5 3°7 5-2 7-2 8-2 12-7 12-2 12-6 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Including fancy 
bread. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1939 








Potatoes Apples c 
£| = Po ie ceeds ee : . q 
5 a F: Be. F 
= | 58 Stig tied see! § il es Wael. oe OT oe 
ate =. ae go “i ®o = os ee om ac} 
ya ay é a 3 ® & a5 oo “ fen ee) Bs 2". 
Soa tee oe oe ule Saale ae ail Gea) 8 qa e8 a= Ste 
-28) #® | = a -o | 52 | gi | e8s] & 8m 3B ‘ao im 
Le ag a 4 Gp, 5,. 08 oo Rashi oO Onna a a 
oo O83 ao ae BAN Ses i Ky = ag 
ie ‘ew 3 3 ne >a 2 got 5 re oa a & a 
Q ° Ay 4 i ca) Ay ea 6) ry 16) b=} 0 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-0 5-0 | 1-556 30-3 23°2 15-3 10-7 16-7 14-9 55-6 16-3 51-4 42-9 
5-0 5-3 | 1-773 33-2 20-6 14-3 11-9 16-9 15-3 56-3 16-3 57-3 47-2 
4-6 5-6 | 2-05 38-5 25 13-3 12-4 15-2 4 5500) Sa iL eth 16-5 65 50-7 | 1 
4-9 5-2 1-414 26-1 22-2 13-5 12-5 15-4 Lag hee ig Cale 16-4 55 44-7 | 2 
4-6 5:3 1-857 33-3 18 15-2 11-1 16-2 BAD) i Lesa ie a 15-3 54-5 43-71 3 
5-2 5 1-999 37-5 18-5 15 14 17-5 aly 65 16-8 59-7 47 4 
5-9 5:3 1-617 30 a Ata | ea ee 9-5 16-2 16 49 17 iy 51 i 
4-5 5:2 1-70 33-6 22-2 14-3 12 15-3 15-1 55 itso 7) 57-5 46-1] 6 
4-8 5-6 | 1-250 30-7 15-7 20-0 11-7 16-2 14s Sey, Seeley: 18-0 49-0 46-0 | 7 
4-9 5-6] 1-779 33-5 24-0 14-5 11-0 16-1 14-3 50-9 15-7 53-8 49-5 
4-9 5-5 1-711 31-9 23-7 14-7 11-5 16-9 pal her IC cy Sa 16-3 50 50-7 | 8 
5-2 5-3 | 2-046 41-1 24-4 13-7 10-9 15-6 13-1 52-7 14-9 52-5 47-41 9 
5-2 5:4 1-759 34-7 22-7 15 10-4 15-8 14-2 49 15-4 57-5 46-8 {10 
4-3 6-2 1-60 34:3 25 14-5 11 16 TSF EO ae 16 55 45 11 
4-8 5-6 | 2-680 38-8 20°0 13-7 10-7 16-5 14-1 56-6 15:8 55-7 41-8 
5-1 6-1 2-112 40-3 22-5 13-3 11-9 17-6 14-9 73 17-3 55-4 43-4 |12 
4-7 5-8 | 2-125 388-4 29-3 14-4 9-9 16-8 14-4 49 16-7 59 43-8 {13 
4-8 5-5 | 2-308 44 25 14-2 10-3 17-6 14-3 49-1 17 55-6 42-6 114 
4-7 5-3 1-805 33-8 22-5 12-9 9-8 15 13-5 50 156) UR Ee: 41-5 |15 
4-4 5-7} 2-176 Pas Be er ay 13-5 12-2 15-4 13-5 53°3 15-7 50 40-9 |16 
5 6-7 1-853 36-7 21-2 13-5 11-5 16-8 14-7 48-5 14-8 60 42 17 
4 5 2-203 41-8 30 14-2 10 16-7 13-1 60 Loe Si ees eee. 43-6 {18 
5 5-4] 2-107 37-9 24-2 14 10-4 16:6 13-3 77-8 14-6 56-4 40 19 
5-3 5-3 2-029 37 25-2 13-5 9-9 16-3 15-2 49 14-8 53-8 38-8 |20 
4-74 5-0 | 1-588 30-4 23-4 14-5 10-7 16-6 15-1 53-0 15-4 50-8 41-2 
4-8 5-1 2-108 42-8 26-7 14-4 10-3 16-5 15-7 61-3 15-6 51-3 40-5 |21 
4-7 4-3 2-00 38-7 25 15 9-8 16-8 14-9 45 14-4 57 41-9 |22 
4-8 4-6 1-70 82-5 23-6 ll 10-6 17 15 52-2 14-5 49-7 41 23 
4-5 4-6 1-533 29-9 ZOU ss ah ele 11-2 16-4 14-9 44.7 14-7 49 40-1 |24 
4-7 4.7 1-58 30 OO et lie een 10-9 17-2 14-6 52 15-9 51-3 38-7 |25 
4-7 4-8 1-561 30-3 Tp 2a hae een 12-1 17 15-6 59 14-6 59-7 41-2 |26 
4-1 5:3 1-528 30-5 23-8 13 10-3 16-1 15 54 15 48-5 39-8 |27 
4-7 5:3 1-712 32-2 QOS are ibe 10 15-8 14-9 54-5 14-8 48-5 39-9 {28 
5:8 5 1-764 33-4 DOB ae nee 9-6 16-1 15-4 60-7 14-5 55 42-1 |29 
5-4 5-9 1-631 Bi NG4 Tie Malls Rabe Ni ae 10-6 17-9 15-5 53 14 46 42 {30 
5-1 5-6 1-538 30-4 DASE) LOU a 9-6 16-4 14-4 49 14-6 51 40-6 |31 
4-5 5 1-37 25-7 28 cular. ain Sirs 11 15-9 14-5 50 PA Sart eB gies hh 41-2 |32 
4-8 5-6 1-283 PAPC Uh 11 PN Mel Ite et a 11-6 706 14-7 45 14-8 55 41-1 133 
4-4 4-6 1-289 25-2 Qe Ne ak ag 10-2 16-6 TASB haere al Nee) 14-8 44 38-8 134 
4-4 4-5 1-223 24-4 QO ek an 10-7 16-3 ga a DAS Tale Megs ders 39 35 
3-8 4-8 1-45 PHT PS MR eae 11-9 16 gL CP a api A 14 4a tie wane 38-7 {36 
4-2 5-6 1-207 23-9 D6s2 10. een: 11-3 1634 ASS A Ui 15-7 51-2 40-6 137 
4-6 4-9 1-41 27-1 QB MMA cs ALD: 10-8 15-9 14-6 40-5 14-7 49-2 40-6 138 
4.9 5-6 1-506 29-2 DD ait teeta. ey 11-7 16-9 15 47-3 18-7 45 41-3 139 
4-3 4-7 1-42 27-2 PATRI Let he 10-1 16-8 12351 0 ik 18 49 40-2 |40 
4 5-4 1-558 28-6 TS A ale 10-5 15-4 Toe Si eee eee TAS Urol nite ®) 39-1 141 
5 3-6 1-3 26 OL fess Lee Non 10 16 15 45 Bay i 39-7 142 
4-5 4-3 1-061 21-1 Pari Kate ecg 10-3 15-8 13-6 52 16-2 49 38-8 143 
5-1 5-9 1-963 Hom | Ode a be 11-4 16-7 15 58 17-3 58 43 44 
4-8 5-6 1-982 35-1 31-3 17-3 10-7 17-1 15-8 57°8 14:3 53-2 44-5 |45 
5 5-8 | 2-228 40-4 ]........ 6 12-6 17-7 15-7 60-7 17-5 54-7 46-5 |46 
4-8 6-3 1-994 SOL eee 15 12 17-2 17-3 63 16-8 51-4 45-3 147 
5-2 5-5 1-775 34-9 26-7 15 8-1 17-5 15 58°2 15-7 49 43-3 |48 
4-6 4-4 1-50 29-5 30 14-5 11-3 17 16-5 55-5 16-1 46-7 42 {49 
4-4 3-8} 1-466 Qe ok Ok a 13-5 il 17-5 16-8 54-6 15-3 46-6 43-3 150 
5-4 4-1 985 IDES. 85 oa 15-1 9-9 17-5 15-4 61-1 16-1 45-5 42-2 
5-5 3-5 87 U7 Ot. bea 14 9-3 74 U5: 59-9 15-7 44-4 41-9 |51 
5-2 4-7 | 1-10 DA IG. Be eee, 16-2 10-5 17-6 15-8 62-3 16-4 46-5 42-5 {52 
5-3 4-4 830 18-6.7h.5 ke 17-4 11-3 17-2 15-2 60-3 18-5 50-3 45-6 
5-3 4-6 1-05 22 <6 1 ak ee 19 11-3 18-1 14-5 59-7 17-4 50-1 46-1 [53 
5-4 4-7 +625 LSS He ach ie: 18-2 12 18-7 16-1 62-4 21 54-1 46-7 154 
5-2 4-2 826 TO-S hee 3 ee 16-2 10-7 16-9 14-8 60-1 18-1 47-8 44-8 155 
5-2 4-2 1-06 2135 Web ck tet 16 11-2 15 15-2 59-1 17-4 49-2 44-7 156 
5-0 4-0 767 20:8) [0 ..bo ban. 16-2 10-2 17-6 15-5 58-1 19-0 49.4 43-8 
5-1 3-1 *797 22 Se. 20k 18-4 10 18 15-8 59-7 18-8 52-9 44-8 |57 
5-1 4.3 *715 Payoh (ee ae, al | PR ee 9-3 16 16-2 58-5 20-1 51-7 45 158 
5-4 4-8 613 1628 Wn nh ee 151 10-4 17-4 14-8 56-5 18-3 45-9 43-8 159 
4-9 3-8 -934 DANES We [site eM AB 15 10-5 17-4 15-4 58 18-7 48-4 43-4 |60 
4-7 3-8 -778 1 GSA ae aR ak b eR ee 11 19-3 15-5 57-7 19-2 48-3 42 61 
6-1 4-3} 1-578 CU le rie i he 21-1 9-9 16-9 14-3 57-5 17-5 47-4 40-9 
6-1 4 +933 Qbre al asage det 22-5 12-2 18 15-5 60-5 21 53-7 46-3 162 
6-8 4-5 1-87 BO WR. ksh al| econ Cee 11-5 16-2 15-5 61-5 20 53-5 45 63 
6-4 3-9 1-54 3270) elas eaileie ch ae. 9-7 18-6 15 62-2 19-6 49-5 43-7 164 
5-2 4-2] 1-33 ZOO eae oe illsty knee ete 9-5 16 12-9 DL 15-2 43 36-6 165 
4-9 4 1-39 PA N03 3ell [Lt aR ee aat ae [SPREE 8-5 16 12-8 51-9 14-9 42 37 —« 166 
6-3 4.2 1-70 Bo G72 Ur ger el 9-5 16-8 13-5 57-6 15-4 43-7 37-5 167 
6-6 4-8 1-70 210 | ae Oe ae 20 9-2 16-2 13-4 55-4 15-5 47-2 39-5 168 
6-2 4-8] 2-16 SEM [aes Pee 20-7 9-3 17-7 15-5 60 18-7 46-7 41-7 |69 
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SS. « 
Sugar = be . “4 & 
Ea pies oe ee ee : - 2 
« o by 
BU) 2 eel eel 2 Roa eo ae | eee Vee 
LOCALITY 3 3 & gs=| 28 | 4 fa] $3 : rag oi 8 
Se | : J k oo = on, Rey Sat A Ay 5 & mg = 
44/55] oS|a5|e8-| ¢ [dS] oh | gf | eS | 23 | 8s 
asleeles|eslsasl se |a8] 82 | ss | gs | g8 | S88 
fy Oo om aIi6oxel a 3) 2. io4 aQ qi a 
Sr (een We i 5 t Ay 6 a RB < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents | cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-4] 6-3 | 33-8 | 58-5 | 19-4 13-7 | 2-7 34-5 46-8 11-4 4-9 14-543b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-2 | 6-0 | 88-8 | 58-7 | 18-5 9-7 | 2-8 39-6 38-6 12-2 5-0 15-000 
1=Sydney 2. estas. to8 6-3 | 6 33-8 | 58-9 | 20-5 9-8} 2-8 40-3 41-4 12 DORs. 26 See 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-3] 6 42-3 | 57-4 | 19-9 9-8 | 2-8 40-5 36-6 12-6 DBs) eS: 
3—Amberst............. 6-2] 6 42-2 | 60 15-8 9-4] 38 37°5 35-7 12-3 OPIS 5 ee 
4—Halifax........-..008. 6-2} 6 37-6 | 60 19-5 9-4 | 2-9 40 40 12-4 5-1 15-00 
5—Windsor............-«| 6 6 34-7 | 57-5 | 17 9-7 | 2-7 40 41-5 11-7 yeu | Pa ae Sey kee 
6— Taro’: Ui. Bner eee ort 6 5-9 | 42-4 | 58-1 | 18-2 10-2 | 2-7 39-4 36-4 11-9 B Rabat be eee 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown| 6-1] 5-7 | 38-8 | 60-0 | 17-2 13-7 | 2-9 42-0 35-7 12-2 4-8 14-000 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-5} 6-1 | 40-0 | 58-8 | 18-1 10-4 | 2-8 38-3 36-6 11-8 4-9 15-000 
8—Moncton............. 6:2] 6-1 | 40-5 | 60 20-3 9-6} 3-1 42-1 39-6 11-9 4.9 g 
9—Saint John........... 6-6} 6-2 | 37 57-5 | 18-5 10 2-5 39-3 35-5 12.2 5 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-5] 6 38-8 | 58-5 | 17 10-8 | 2-5 34-1 34-7 11-4 AIS ie ee eS 
11—Bathurst............. 6-7] 6-1 | 48-5 | 59-3 | 16-7 11 2-9 37-5 36-7 11-8 448 ate. ct. 2 Deed... 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0 | 5-9 | 33-0 | 59-8 | 20-7 13-1} 2-7 39-3 43-9 10-1 5-0 13-929 
12—Quebec............... 6-1] 5-9 | 34-2 | 62 21-4 1525 | 257 36-3 52-5 10-4 5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-2] 6-1 | 32-5 | 64-5 | 21-6 15-4 | 8 40 45 10 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke........... 6 5-9 | 81-3 | 68-5 | 20-5 11-2 | 8 39-5 44-8 10-3 4-9 14-50 
15—Sorel..............0- 5-8 | 5-6 | 32-8 | 59-4 | 20 10 2-5 34 32-5 10 ENO (A aes Ge 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-9 | 5-8 | 30-6 | 55-9 | 21-6 12-8 | 2-6 37-2 45 10-4 5 14-00 
17—St. Johns............. 6-2) 6 31-4 | 47-6 | 19-3 14 2-9 42 45 10 4-8 13-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 6 5-7 | 33-5 | 58-6 | 19-5 12-9 | 2-7 41-7 40 10 BRK eh 
19—Montreal............. 5-8 | 5-8 | 34-8 | 64-2 | 19-3 13-7 | 2-6 41-7 47 10-2 5 13-75 
20——Hiulh. i AG ee wees tt 6 6 35-8 | 62-8 | 23 12-7 | 2-7 41-4 43-3 10 5 14-75 
Ontario (average) 6-3 | 6-2 | 38-2 | 61-3 | 19-2 1-9 | 2-5 32°8 47-1 10-7 4-9 14-319 
21—Ottawa........ 5-9 5-8 | 32-8 | 61-3 | 18-5 12-5 2-6 38-5 54-5 10 4-8 14-50 
2—Brockville 6-1} 5-9 | 31-8 | 57-2 | 20-1 10-1} 2-4 32-5 45-3 10 4-8 13-75 
23— Kingston 6 5-8 | 31-7 | 55 17-6 11-9 | 2-6 30-9 41-3 10-4 4-4 14-00 
4—Belleville 6-3) 6 33 58-2 | 16-9 10-2 | 2-7 33-8 45 10-3 4.9 13-50 
25—Peterborough........ 5-9 | 5-9 | 34-4 | 53-9 | 19-1 12 2-8 26-8 52 10-2 5 14-75 
26—Oshawa........00--.- 6-1] 6-1 | 35-1 | 64 18-6 10-3 | 2-4 31-3 46-5 10-1 4-7 13-75 
97 —HOrillia.. PSG deo hat 6 6 31-8 | 62-1 | 18-2 10 2-3 29-1 45-8 9-8 4-6 15-00 
28—Toronto.............. 5-9 5-8 | 35-4 | 59 16-9 11-4 2:3 31-8 45-3 10 4-6 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-2 | 6-1 | 34-3 | 63-2 | 20-4 11-4] 2-2 36-1 50 10-4 4-7 12-00g 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-4] 6-2 | 32-6 | 61-4 | 20 11-9 | 2-6 35°8 40 10-8 6 12-75g 
31—Hamilton............ 6 5-9 | 34-1 | 65-3 | 19-3 10-2 | 2-2 36 40 10-2 4-9 13-00 
32—Brantford............ 6 6 36-7 | 68-1 | 18-1 11-1 | 2-5 33-1 49-2 9-8 5-1 12-75 
So Galt. cx Adee e caer wen 6-6] 6-5 | 34-1 | 56-7 | 21 12-1} 2-2 37-8 47 10-7 5-2 14-00 
34—Guelph............... 5-9 | 5-9 | 29-8 | 59 17-9 10 2-4 30-4 46 10-2 4-9 14-00 
-35—Kitchener............ 6-1] 6-1 | 29-3 | 66 19-9 10-8 | 2-3 32-5 44.3 10-1 4-9 14-00 
386—Woodstock........... 6-4 6-4 | 30-7 | 58-2 | 19-7 10 2-5 28-2 49-5 10-7 5-2 14-00 
37—Stratford............. 6-3 | 6-3 | 34-3 | 63-3 | 18 11-6 | 2-4 40-7 46-2 10-3 5-3 13-50 
38—London.............. 6-3 | 6-2 | 35-4 | 63-1 | 16-9 11-8 | 2-3 30-7 41 10 4-9 13-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-6 | 6-5 | 35 66-5 | 18-8 12-7 | 2-4 36-4 52 10-8 5-2 13-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-3 6-2 | 35-3 | 57-5 | 15-8 12 2-5 36-7 50 10 4-6 g 
41—Windsor.............. 6 5-9 | 30-6 | 60-9 | 17-7 10-3 | 2-2 29-9 46-7 10 4-6 13-50 
42—Sarnia.diccccasssee4s% 6-2] 6 29-5 | 61-7 | 18-7 10 2-3 32-2 40 10 4 14-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-2 | 6-1 | 37-9 | 65-2 | 20-7 10 2-1 25-7 45 9-7 4-7 14-00 
44—North Bay........... 7 6-2 | 41 66 19-5 14-5 | 2-6 30! ules te take 13 4-8 16-00 
45—Sudbury............. 6-7 | 6-5 | 33-9 | 66-2 | 21-9 15-3 | 2-6 30-3 53-3 14 4-9 16-75 
46—Cobalt...........008. 7 6-9 | 32-5 | 60 22 15 2-9 31-2 52-5 12-5 5 19-50 
{GIN MINS Bb. des o's Soe 7 6-7 | 33-8 | 61-4 | 20-6 15-1} 3-1 Ss Re A | oie 4-8 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-4] 6-3 | 25-2 | 64-8 | 21-5 15 2-5 32 50 12-1 4-6 14-56 
9—Port Arthur.......... 6-1] 6-1 | 32 59 20-8 14-2} 2-5 30-6 55 12-2 4.9 15-00 
50—Fort William.........] 6:5] 6-5 | 31-5 | 58-5 | 20-2 12-%7)| 25 34-1 45 11 4-6 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-9 | 6-8 | 32-0 | 54-3 | 18-2 18-6 | 2-7 27-5 53-0 13-0 5-1 19-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-8 | 6-7 | 33-2 | 54-8 | 17-6 12-6 | 2-6 28-3 50 12-3 5-1 18-00 
562—Brandon............. 7 6-8 | 30-7 | 53-8 | 18-7 14-6 2°8 26-7 56 13-7 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7:3 | 7-7 | 30-2 | 54-2 | 20-5 19-6 | 2-8 32-8 56-3 13-7 5 Olbosis Bee: 
53—Regina............6.- id 7-9 | 31 56-3 | 18-3 18-4a} 2-8 33°38 60 13-3 oe Geen aoe 
64—Prince Albert........ 7-7} 8-1] 30 55 21-3 22a 3-1 37-1 50 14 Seite hss 4 Geers 
65—Saskatoon............ 7-6} 7-6 | 381-1 | 53-5 | 21-4 19-la] 2-7 32°3 55 14 EYE Al eae ae oS ca eae 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7 7 28-8 | 52-1 | 21 19a 2-6 28-3 60 13-3 Oh 8 See. 
Alberta (average).......... 7-0} 6-9 | 31-5 | 53-2 | 19-0 17-6 | 2-9 28-1 51-3 13-3 468A. 5.605. BREE os 
57—Medicine Hat........ i 6-7 | 29-2 | 52-7 | 19-2 19-8a} 2-8 27-8 51-7 11-5 4-9 zg 
58—Drumheller.......... 6-9 6-8 | 33-5 | 54-5 | 20 19-5a} 3-1 28-7 60 13-7 0 Tr ee tee 7 coc 
69—Edmonton........... 7 7 32-8 | 51-3 | 19-2 16-3a] 2-9 30-5 50 14-2 5 g 
60—Calgary.............. 6-8 | 7 33-1 | 52-3 | 18-9 15-6a} 2-9 27-4 50 12-1 4-7 g 
61—Lethbridge........... eave 29 55 17-5 16-7a} 2-9 26-3 45 15 re ee ona 
British ee RATER) 6-7 | 6-4 | 33-0 | 52-7 | 20-6 20-7 | 2-8 35-6 54-0 12-4 3G) al ee ee 
62—Fernie.. alee Onl ig 36 54-5 | 16-7 21-7a| 2-7 37-5 55 13 5 Bedi d «34 Bsc 
62-=Noleon, |. fd deeds - 6-8 | 6-8 | 38 59 24-5 20a 2-8 BOSD ai. Saisie ee SARE cs Reece bea a eS 
64 Drailes A sds den. 6-8} 6-4] 31 538-2 | 22-2 23.3a} 2-9 30-7 50 14 Se adhe: sd. Ree 
65—New Westminster 6-2} 5-9 | 29-8 | 48-7 | 19-5 18-4a} 2-6 32-5 50 11-7 Bidellte ba.. 4 MEBs 
66—Vancouver........... 6:3] 6 30-8 | 48-5 | 18 18-3a] 2-6 32-1 56-7 10-5 130, Bee Ne ae (ae eee 
67—Victoria.............. 6-8 | 6-3 | 34-3 | 51-1 | 22-4 20-6a| 2-7 35 57-5 11-8 Si i be3. Bate « 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-6 | 6-1 | 31-2 | 52 19-9 20a 3-1 S708 ccs Se ae eee sig oe See OS Se 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6:7] 6-4 | 32-5 | 54-2 | 21-8 23a 2-9 40 55 13-5 ie aoe oe, gee 


pS ak SSS ESSERE Te 2 ee a Te 

a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _ b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
provite birch. _ p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition 
fom mines. 
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Wood » Rent 
= ae) 
S : S => Six-roomed 
ra) 
: 8 <s 2 \ 7 3 B S ne houses ee 
3 Ps ae =~ Ai ~|houses wi incomplete 
a& ® a 3 an BR 525 gon Pal 5 |modern con- tnbderh 
5 6. Seri] 28 53 | ees ges | g {ssynent 
gi o me) be me” Do ae 2h? EDnw - "e he Perr vor, 
Be < 5S BS gS 23 25 S seg 3 $3 per month retenes 
a <) rs se a wo S 6.15 Set pes eo 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ c. Cc. $ $ 
9-421 11-891 9-514 11-597 7-137 8-558 7:408! 26-4 | 9-3 24-205 17-800 
7-831 10-250 6-500 7:833 5-333 6-833 6-167] 28-1 | 9-7 21-083 14-667 
6-90-7-25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7:00 7-00 | 30-1 | 9-8118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6-50-6°75s 9-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00c} 30 10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75-9-50 LOSS OME hye tiles sdk AR eh eel Ree ee Saray ae. Pst Beat 25 10 {15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50-10-50 11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 5-50 | 29%8 | 9-2120-00-80-00 }15-00-20-00 | 4 
BAF ee MUL RP ae SNS | SR ctten ee.» Poke MAM is ac awe means om Pe conn ta Ake 26 9-3]18-00-25-00 {14-00-18-00 | 5 
ne es) Wee, egestas EA A PR Vo A | On ee a ee 28-3 {10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-250-9- 656 10-750 8-500 16-600 6-000 7-008 7:500c] 22-5 | 9-7/19-60-23-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-125 11-833 7-060 8-500 5-500 6-500 7:500| 27-4 | 9-7 22°8¢d5 17-125 
9-50-10-50g 11-50g 6-00g 7°00g 5-00g 6-00g g 29-92} 9-8120-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c}] 27-8 | 9-7)18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-50-10-00 LESBONE FRE TE SR, | RP 2 ER EEE OOS Bees 25-2 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 |10 
OES ae es ae ee | | Se ese Ja Sa Be We 1 i NI ky og oe a MS 26-7 | 9-7 20-00 15-00 |11 
9-325 12-031 10-360 11-263 8-140 8-370 8-050] 22-8 | 8-9 22-611 16-438 
10-50 11-00 12-00c 12-00c¢ 10-67e 10-67e 6-75e| 21-1 | 9-3}/22-00-30-00 }............ 12 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00e} 24 9-1}22-00-30-00 }16-00-22-00 |13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 24-1 | 9-5}21-00-28-00 }18-00-23-00 }14 
5 5 eee, ie 2 ep to SAND «| A OO St Si ee |S a See | Sy ] WO ck er Ee a OI eh 1 20-7 | 8-9115-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 {15 
7-50 12-00 10-33c¢ 12-17¢ 8-67¢ 9-67e 6-50c] 20-8 | 8-7}18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 }16 
8-50- 9-50 TO SO0RE . 42 eco [OR eas Seka AS ROMMEL AG ce Ls ew ot ee ken 20-4 | 8-8118-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
11-00 13: 5000e. tA 9-00G Ae ee) me PSS 256) 0), Sey: 24-61 9 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
7-50- 8-00 11-50 13-33¢ 14-67¢ 9-00 10 a 10-00-12-00c} 25-4 | 8-6]/22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
10-25 12-75 8-50 9-00 esOg = eS O0r eee ee ae: 24-1 | 7-8}18-00-26:00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-241 11-763 10-1063 12-430 7-765 3. "7 8-708] 24-7 | 9-0 25-714 19-089 
10-25 {11-50-12-50 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 | 23-9 | 9-1120-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 {21 
7-50- 8-00 PL SORE. ees. POT EL 6 abe.) Re et. Re ta eee rey 24 8-9}18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 }22 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c} 24-5 | 8-8120-00-28-00 }|18-00-20-00 }23 
9- 00-12-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 SOOM eat mens 21-9 | 9-2/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-00 }12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 21-5 | 8-8]22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 }25 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19:7 | 9 425-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9- 75-10-00 12-50 8-50 10-00 6-00 FPL) lernieeeae Ween 23-3 | 8-7|20-00-24-00 }14-00-20-00 |27 
10-50 10-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 26 8-2|27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 28 
7:00- 8-00¢ 10-00g g g g g g 20g 8-5}20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
7-50- 8-00g/11-50-12-00g¢ g 15-00-16-00g g g g 23-2e] 8-6/25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25 8-7|27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
9-00 LE 250). .5 BB T2500 \|c Ree 2 FM Tet OO We cece et ce 24-2 | 9 }20-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 [32 
9-50 1f-500RS. 1 FE: 17-00-18-00 }.......... 13-00-14-00 10-00e} 25 9-3}20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 {33 
10-00 11-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 S200 7 Bas, £ 24 8-9}22-00-28-00 115-00-22-00 }34 
9-50-12-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 ES OO! |. iwien of aae eid 23-7 | 8-7|/20-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 [35. 
9-50-12-00 12 ORI cee eR  Rttee OF. tL ASME cs cee Pee ma we 2] 8: 7}20-00-26-00 115-00-20-00 |36. 
8-50-12-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 T4003 [Re sa) 24 9-8}20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 {37 
10- 75-12-00 }11-25-11-75 |.......... L5sO0Cl Rees eee 13-00e 6-00c] 25 9 |24-00-36-00 |18-00-26-00 |38: 
9-50-12-00 12-008 PS... 5.2) ORE. 13-00-16-00c].......... 12-00¢ 8-00c] 24-7 | 9-6/23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 {3% 
g g g g g 20¢ | 8-8120-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
9-00-10-00 10: Zoe hee oR. 16:00G|k2eee eee 12-00-14-00c] 7-00-10-00c}......} 8-5]/25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 /44% 
8-50- 9-00 TE SOR. Ae eee te EA es} APOE Dodi tos casts] he sc cee got 25 9-3}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
7-50- 8-50 UES OO BP sre ees Laid see cts 6 i] eee CARIPPE Eo ei Sts tonecais = ok Cf caine a: Seca 23 8-6}20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
13-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 POO. Tee: eee ee 30 Oe finer See Sins (wy ere 44 
10-00-14-00 |13-00-13-75 12-00c 12-50 8-50 9-00c 10-00e} 29 9-7}30-00-40-00 }25-00-30-00 |45 
Te sO0i 1 ee. 8 Piel. 10-50} oa hee OS 00= Oe 7OCle nee oe 33 10 17-50 15-00 |46 
15-00 16-00 9-50 10-50 8-50 Tf Os Ue i 33-7 | 9-7 p p 47 
8-00-11-00 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c] 25 8-8}20-00-36-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
11-25-13-25 11-50 7-50 8-75 6-50 TOROALSE. LECH HER 28-1 | 9-3]/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |49 
11-25-13-25 11-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 Ce OS tia hey as 25 9 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |50 
8-738 VEU Ps 1 Canaan Sl ee Oe 8 7°563 8-188 7-000) 27-6 | 9-5 26-000 19-000 
6225-12 oh) "14-00-15 “500, . 4 222. |. fal oe bas 5-25-9-00 | 6-00- 9-75 7-00 | 27-5 | 9-6/27-00-35-00 |18-00-26-00 | 51 
4°75-11-20h| 18-00-17-00}..........]...........: 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 | 26-4 | 9-3}18-00-24-00 }14-00-18-00 |52 
8-356 MG ZOOM sc rete lease ote esti 5-31 7-969 9-167] 28-2 | 9-6 25-000 18-375 
4-95-12-70h do sbihe a: eae ee en aes 7-00- 9-00i 9-50i] 26-2 | 9-7/26-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 |53 
§-25- 9-25h ED): OO bee trcpeecces tbeace ot eke 3-50-4-75 | 5-00— 6-25 |............ 30-3 110 |20-00-26-00 }15-00-19-00 |54 
C809 OUD Tyre. wee APIS fee Semen TED Reem Bsa aad 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7:00 | 28:7 | 9-6}20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 {55 
5-15-9-10h 1550 ae SR ee: hia. cee ae 9-00-11-00c 11-00c] 27-7 | 9-2120-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-063 i Ley 11) PA A | |S trees 5-500 6-500 4-000] 29-7 | 9-3 24-625 17-756 
g g g g g g g 30e | 9-7/20- 00-28: 00 |14- 00-18: 00 |57 
G00 | stir 5 Sess Salaries 3. eeviss co atc DSS Ears at Me EAL. SERELACR EP ST. 30 8-9 58 
2°75- 4-50h g g 5-00g 6-00g 31-2g} 9-6)20- 00-30- 00 }15- 00-22- 00 |59 
6-00- 6-50h 11-752} g 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g| 32-5¢| 9-2|22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
SOU Ue S07 9 0] jpn seer ed ie a] Wa ae aml | Mean tee af, Rem Me oo 4-00 | 25 9 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |61 
9-$29 95575] 2s 2a seo ake bio 4 6-938 7-321 4-825) 33-1 | 9-8 22 - 063 17-438 
CaS PIR a wk | SOROS rc ee CCSD (CIARERS, CGO | CR MRPERORPIAE | oH SPs. oy Wt PAE © LAIE hed bee aE eke 36-7 | 9-7 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 1 Oss 4 a ee [Sat ee eb 7-75-9-00 | 8-75-11-00 | 4-88-5-38c] 35 10 |20-00-30-00 }18-00-20-00 |63 
S019 50) isrwent on celee sr tee wetn, oneva [Mari ates. ets 6:75-7:00 | 8-00- 8-25 6-50c]...... 9-7|25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-10-50 D200". See eee aes. eels eee ee = 3-50 | 36 9-8118-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-10-50 DEO AT... NE a Sh Ree OT ae eee 4-25 | 30 9-5|22-00-27-00 }16-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 OULD) Eee Se err am | Peer 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 4 ps 4-77c| 32-4 }10 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
DA LOSINE ae tee Les A ee fone ee ee Lee een BOON ose os ee 35 9-8120-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
1200514: OD il cxeve: Te otek [ier E 5-00-10-00i] 7-00-12-00i]............ 32-5 |10 |20-00-3C-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
price per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. In- 


and conveniences. 


r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


8. i Seathest 
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(Continued from page 635) : 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerte for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of foods tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the 
differences in the heating value of the various 
fuels. The figures for rent are those for six- 
roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the calculation serves to show the in- 
creases or decreases from time to time in 
the cost of the items included, it does not 
purport to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1939 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


~ Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sum | ay 
Light ing items 

Dec. 1914 10s | 98] 97] 103] 100] 103 
Dec. 1915 ui} 96{ 94] 115] 110] 107 
Dec. 1916 138 | 109] 95] 136] 122] 124 
Dec. 1917 167| 125] 102] 158] 134] 143 
Dec. 1918 is6| 146| 111| 185| 151] 162 
Dec. 1919 201] 148] 122| 210] 164] 176 
Dec. 1920 202] 200] 142| 232] 173] 190 
Dec. 1921 150| 172| 150] 177| 173] 161 
Dec. 1922 42| 177| 155| 162] 174| 157 
Dec. 1923 146] 172| 158| 154] 171] 150 
Dec. 1924 144] 162] 158] 159] 169] 156 
Dec. 1925 157| 166| 158] 159| 166| 160 
Dec. 1926 152| 162| 156] 157) 166) 157 
Dec. 1927 152| 158| 156] 155] 166] 157 
Dec. 1928 154| 157] 157] 157| 166] 158 
Dec. 1929 161i} 157| 158| 156] 166) 160 
Dec. 1930 138 | 156] 160] 148| 165| 151 
Dec. 1931 107 | 152] 158] 127| 163] 135 
Dec: 1932 96) 145] 141] 114] 161] 125 
Mar. 1933 o1| 145| 141] 112] 160] 122 
June 1933 o3| 142| 131] 107] 160] 120 
Sept. 1933 o9| 141] 131] 113] 156] 122 
Dec. 1933 1oo| 142] 120]/ 113] 57] 123 
Mar. 1934 109 | 143] 129] 113| 156] 126 
June 1934 101} 141| 128] 113] 156] 122 
Sept. 1934 102] 142] 128] 117] 155] 123 
Dec. 1934 103 | 144] 129] 115) 154] 123 
Mar. 1935 104] 143] 129] 113] 155] 124 
June 1935 103 | 139] 131] 113] 154] 123 
Sept. 1935 105 | 140| 131] 113] 154] 124 
Dee. 1935 wi} 141{ 131] 115] 154] 127 
Mar. 1936 1} 142] 132] 114] 154] 126 
June 1936 106 | 140] 133] 114] 154] 125 
Sept. 1936 113] 140} 133] 114] 158] 127 
Dec. 1936 14] 142] 135] 115| 154] 128 
Mar. 1937 16] 141] 135] 117] 154] 129 
June 1937 116 | 138] 140] 117| 154] 130 
Sept. 1937 119 | 138] 140] 118] 155] 131 
Dec. 1937 120] 140 142] 118] 157] 133 
Jan. 1938 us| 40} 142] 118] 156] 132 
Feb. 1938 117] 140} 142] 118] 156] 132 
Mar, 1938 18| 140] 142] 119] 156] 132 
April 1938 1s} 140} 142] 119] 156] 132 
May 1938 116| 140) 144] 119] 156] 132 
June 1938 117} 139] 148| 118| 156] 132 
July 1938 117| 139) 148] 18] 156] 132 
Aug. 1938 120} 130] 148] 118] 156| 134 
Sept. 1938 116 | 139] 148] 118| 156] 132 
Oct.” 1938 15] 140] 148] 118| 156] 132 
Nov. 1938 14] 141} 148] 118] 156] 132 
Dec. 1938 13} 141} 148] 117| 156] 131 
Jan. 1939 13} 141| 148| 117] 156] 131 
Feb. 1939 11} it} 148] 117] 156] — 130 
Mar. 1939/...} 111] 141] 148| 117| 156] 130 
April 1939....} 111 | 141] 148] 117] 156] 130 
May, 1939....1 111 140] i481 ai71 157] 131 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


JUNE, 1939 


Retail Prices 


The prices of beef in May continued the 
gradual upward movement in progress since 
the end of 1938. Sirloin steak averaged 27:9 
cents per pound in May, 27:5 cents in April 
and 24:9 cents in December, 1938. Veal aver- 
aged 15:9 cents per pound in May and 16-6 
cents in April. Mutton was about one-half cent 
per pound higher than in the previous month 
at 24-5 cents. Fresh eggs declined in most 
localities but decreases were greater in the 
prairie provinces than elsewhere. The Domin- 
ion average price was about two cents per 
dozen lower at 26-1 cents per dozen. The 
average price for milk has been unchanged 
at 10°9 cents per quart since September, 1938. 
Creamery butter averaged 26-1 cents per 
pound in May, 26°6 in April and 33:3 cents 
in May, 1938. The price of flour averaged 
2-9 cents in May, 3 cents in April and 4:3 
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cents in May, 1938. The Dominion average 
price for potatoes was $1.56 per 90 pounds in 
May, $1.38 in April and 87 cents in May, 1938. 
Prices of this commodity were considerably 
lower in the prairie provinces than elsewhere 
in the Dominion. Anthracite coal was down in 
the average from $1464 per ton in April 
to $14.54 in May. 


The following are the prices per ton reported 
for Welsh coal, “ cobbles” and “French nut”; 
Charlottetown $14; Moncton $16; Sant John 
$14.50; Quebec $14; Three Rivers $15 and $14; 
Sherbrooke $14.75; Ste Hyacinthe $15; Thet- 
ford Mines $17.25; Montreal $14 and $14.25; 
Ottawa $16.50; Kingston $15; Belleville $16.50; 
Peterborough $16.75; Oshawa $15.50; Toronto 
$15; St. Catharines $15; Hamilton $15 and 
$14.50: Galt $16-$16.50: St. Thomas $16.50; 
Cobalt $19.50; Timmins $19.25; Port Arthur 
$17.75; Fort William $17.75; Winnipeg $20. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


f i HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices, in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
appeared in the April issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTTE. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930100, was 97-2 
for April as compared to 96°6 for March, 
an increase of 0:6 per cent for the month. 
The index of prices of food and tobacco 
increased 1-4 per cent while that for industrial 
materials and manufactures increased 0:1 per 
cent. Compared with a year earlier there was 
a fall of 5:7 per cent in the general index, 
food prices being 8-9 per cent lower and those 
of industrial materials and manufactures 4:1 
per cent lower. 


The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877—100, was 90-5 at the end of April as 
compared with 89-0 at the end of March, an 
increase of 1:7 per cent for the month. Both 
the foodstuffs and materials groups contributed 
to the rise, the index for the former having 
increased 1-1 per cent during the month to 
79-7, while the index for the latter increased 
2-1 per cent to 98-5. The most important 
increase among the sub-groups was that of 
5°8 per cent in textiles. The general index for 
April, 19388, was 93-5, the corresponding figure 
for this year being 3-2 per cent lower. 


Cost oF Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base 1914100, was 153 
at the first of May, showing no change from 
the figure for the previous month. The index 
of food prices declined during the month from 
135 to 134 due to decreases in the prices of 
milk, butter, bacon and fish in many areas, 
which was partially offset by increases in the 
prices of potatoes and sugar (the duty on 
which was raised in April). The index of rent 
which had been 161 for the previous six months 
increased to 162 at the end of April. Other 
groups were practically unchanged. The cost 
of living index at the first of May, 1938, 
was 156. 

Eire 


Cost or Livinc.—The cost of living index 
number of the Department of Industry and 
Commerce, on the base July, 1914—100, was 
173 at mid-February, as compared to 176 at 
mid-November. During the quarter, food 
prices decreased from 163 to 160 due mainly 
to seasonal decreases in the prices of eggs 
which were only partially offset by increases 
in the prices of potatoes and butter. The 
indexes of prices of clothing and of fuel and 
light were unchanged at 225 and 184 
respectively. 

France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914—100, 
was 681 for April, showing no change from the 
March figure. The index of food prices 
declined from 653 to 636 during the month 
there being decreases in both the animal and 
vegetable sub-groups with only a small increase 
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in the sugar, coffee and cocoa sub-group. 
The index for all industrial materials increased 
from 706 to 722 there having been increases 
in all its sub-groups, the most important of 
which was one of 6°7 per cent in textiles. 
The index based on gold currency, 1914—100, 
was unchanged at 55. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1918—100, was 106-4 for April as compared 
with 106-6 for March. During the month the 
index of prices of agricultural products declined 
from 107°8 to 107-3, that for raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods was unchanged 
at 94-5, while that for manufactured goods 
rose from 125-7 to 125-9. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914—=100, was 125-9 for 
April as compared to 126-0 for March. During 
the month food prices and prices of heating 
and lighting materials decreased 0°2 per cent; 
clothing and sundries increased 0:2 per cent 
and 0-1 per cent respectively; rents were 
unchanged. 

India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914—100, was 99 for Feb- 
ruary as compared to 100 for the previous 
month. The index of food prices dropped 
from 104 to 101 while that for non-foods 
declined from 99 to 98. 


Cost or Livina—tThe official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933, to June, 1934—100, 
was 103 for March as compared to 104 for 
February. The index of food prices declined 
from 110 to 109, that for fuel and lighting 
materials from 103 to 102, and that for 
sundries from 96 to 95. The price indexes for 
rent and for clothing were unchanged at 100 
and 85 respectively. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926—100, 
was 76:7 for March as compared with 76-9 
for each of the two preceding months. Of the 
ten groups which make up this index two, 
metals and metal products and housefurnishing 
goods, showed no changes from the February 
figures; farm products declined 2-1 per cent; 
foods 1-8 per cent and hides and leather 
products 0-1 per cent; five groups showed 
increases as follows: textile products and 
miscellaneous goods 0°8 per cent each, chem- 
icals and drugs 0:3 per cent, building materials 
0-2 per cent and fuel and lighting materials 


0-1 per cent. The all commodity index was 
3°8 per cent lower than a year ago. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics on the base 19138— 
100, was 142-9 on March 15, 1939, showing a 
decrease of 0-9 per cent from the figure for 
December 15, 1938, which was 144:2. The 
index of food prices declined from 124-5 to 
121-1 during the three months, there having 
been decreases in the price of bread as well as 
the usual seasonal price decreases. The index 
of prices of fuel and lighting materials rose 
0-5 per cent, that for rent was unchanged, 
while those for clothing, furniture and sundries 
showed comparatively small decreases. 


The index number of the Industrial Con- 
ference Board, on the base 1923100, was 
85:0 for April as compared with 84:9 for 
March. An increase in food prices and rent 
more than offset decreases in the prices of 
clothing and fuel and lighting materials. 


Housing and Home Improvement Loans 


The Honourable Charles A. Dunning, 
Minister of Finance, recently released figures 
showing total Home Improvement and Na- 
tional Housing Act loans for May aggregating 
nearly $4,000,000, the peak for any month 
since operations began under the Dominion’s 
housing legislation. Loans approved under the 
National Housing Act account for $2,426,491 of 
this amount, and loans reported under the 
Home Improvement Plan amount to $1,467,986. 

The Minister’s statement shows that up to 
May 3lst, 1939, loans totalling more than 
$62,500,000 have been made under these two 
measures. New construction and improvement 
work financed by these advances is estimated 
at. $69,000,000. 

Based on the generally accepted estimate 
that 80% of the cost of construction goes to 
labour directly or indirectly, it is apparent that 
building activity financed under the Dominion’s 
housing legislation accounts for a payment to 
labour of approximately $55,000,000, and that 
a steadily increasing contribution to the em- 
ployment of labour in the home building and 
related industries is being made in line with 
the expanding volume of these loans. 

Total Home Improvement Loans reported 
to the Department in May numbered 3,907, 
and aggregated $1,467,986.17, indicating a 
volume of advances for May 35% to 40% 
greater than for the same month last year, 
and at a new high for any month since opera- 
tions began under this Plan in November, 1936. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Claim for Wages Under Collective Labour 
Agreement Denied by Quebec 
Appeal Court 


On April 1 the Quebee Court of King’s 
Bench reversed a judgment of the Superior 
Court of the District of St. Francis awarding 
$428.77 and costs as wages considered due 
under a collective agreemert made obligatory 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Act 
for the printing industry. Two of the five 
members of the Court dissented. The action 
was brought on behalf of the workers in a 
printing establishment on Rock Island by the 
Joint Committee appointed under the Act for 
this industry. The amount claimed, $696.80, 
was the difference between the amount which 
would have been earned at the 50-cent hourly 
rate fixed by the agreement for Journeymen 
printers on the Island of Montreal and within 
a 100-mile radius and the wages actually paid 
but since the Act limits the time for which 
wages may be claimed to six months, the 
Superior Court had given judgment for the 
amount at the 50-cent rate only for that 
period. 

The defence had contended that Rock Island 
was more than 100 miles from the Island of 
Montreal both by highway and railroad and 
consequently not within the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the agreement. The Superior Court, 
however, held that radius means a straight line 
from the centre of a circle to its circumference 
and that Rock Island was within a 100-mile 
radius of Montreal Island. The appeal court 
approved the opinion of the lower court on 
this point. 

Chief Justice Tellier, in holding that the 
appeal should be allowed, pointed out that 
the wages fixed in the agreement apply only 
to journeymen who are defined in the agree- 
ment as persons who have completed a 
required apprenticeship and who have obtained 
certificates of competency in accordance with 
the Act, that is, either from a board of 
examiners if such is appointed by the joint 
committee or from the trade union of which 
they are members. The workers concerned 
in the action did not hold such certificates and 
were not members of a union. However, a 
by-law of the joint committee stipulated that 
certificates are obligatory only in municipalities 
of over 10,000 people and Rock Island has a 
smaller population. Moreover, an amendment 
of 1986 in the Act gives a joint committee 
power to establish a board of examiners only 
in municipalities of over 10,000. Nevertheless, 
according to the wording of the Act, if a board 
of examiners is established only those workers 
who have been granted a certificate of qualifi- 


cation from it or who are members of a trade 
union may claim the benefits of the Act. 
There was evidence that a board of examiners 
had been appointed. The Chief Justice was of 
the opinion, then, that the workers in question 
had no claim to the 50-cent rate fixed in the 
agreement. 


Mr. Justice Hall expressed his concurrence 
with this decision. He stated that if the 
three employees of the appellant were paid 
the hourly rate of 50 cents instead of the 
15 and 20 cents for the two women and 35 
cents plus a weekly bonus of $1 for the man, 
the wages would exceed the gross income of 
the business. He held that since the committee 
had under the Act no power to require 
certificates of competency in places with more 
than 10,000 people and since the wage-rate 
of 50 cents fixed in the agreement applied only 
to journeymen compositors as defined in it, 
employers in smaller paces could employ 
compositors who were not “ journeymen” and 
they were not within the scope of the agree- 
ment. Further, though the Act provided that 
workmen who are, according to the custom 
of the trade, experienced workmen may 
exercise their rights under a collective agree- 
ment on their declaration under oath to that 
effect, this provision is dependent on the 
joint committee not establishing a board of 
examiners and so does not apply in this case. 
Mr. Justice Hall was of the opinion also that 
such declaration must precede the period of 
employment in question and evidence given 
at the trial as to the worvers’ qualifications 
and experience cannot be accepted as the 
basis for a claim antedating that testimony. 

In dissenting, Mr. Justice Walsh pointed 
out that the Act stipulated that if a joint 
committee does not consider it desirable to 
set up a board of examiners for the whole or 
part of the area over which it has jurisdiction, 
the workers may exercise their civil claims 
under the agreement on their sworn declara- 
tion that they are qualified and experienced 
workmen according to the custom of the 
trade. In his opinion, no board of examiners 
was appointed to function in Rock Island and 
the appellant’s workmen had the right to 
exercise their claims on their sworn declara- 
tion that they had had five years’ experience 
in the trade. Since they were not anxious to 
prosecute their employer, the joint committee 
had power to act and to establish the com- 
petency of the workmen on their own testi- 
mony. He would dismiss the appeal. 

Mr. Justice Letourneau, also dissenting, 
emphasized that the persons for whom the 
claim was made had served longer than the 
five years’ apprenticeship required by the Act 
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and he held that it was sufficient to establish 
this fact by oath in court in order to enable 
them to exercise their rights in virtue of the 
agreement. Holland v. Printing Industry Joint 
Committee for Montreal and District (1939) 
66 Rapports Judiciaires de Quebec, Cour du 
Bane du Roi, 360. 


Application for Writ Prohibiting Saskatche- 
wan Magistrate from Hearing Industrial 
Standards Case Dismissed 


On May 5 Mr. Justice MacDonald of the 
Saskatchewan Court of King’s Bench dismissed 
an application for writ of prohibition to 
prohibit a Saskatoon police magistrate from 
hearing a charge against a barber who was 
alleged to have accepted less than the 
minimum price fixed under the Industrial 
Standards Act for a hair cut in barber shops 
in Saskatoon. 

The application was based on the contention 
that the Magistrate had no power to hear such 
a charge because the Indusirial Standards Act 
was ultra vires of the provincial legislature 
being contrary to the provisions of the 
Dominion ‘Combines Investigation Act and 
section 498 of the Criminal Code of Canada. 
The counsel opposing the application claimed 
that the issue of a writ of prohibition or a 
decision on the validity of the Act in this case 
by the Court of King’s Bench would be 
premature since the police magistrate had 
not adjudicated on the contention of the 
applicant that the Act is ultra vires and the 
Court could not issue a writ of prohibition 
on the assumption that the judgment of the 
police magistrate would be wrong. The judge, 
however, concluded that the application was 
not premature and proceeded to deal with the 
question of the constitutional validity of the 
Industrial Standards Act. 


The point to be determined was whether 
the Act constituted a combine within the 
meaning of the Combines Investigation Act 
or section 498 of the Criminal Code. In the 
judge’s opinion the Act was not such a 
combine since this section of the Code and 
the Combines Act as amerded in 1935 apply 
only to combines in respect of articles or 
commodities which may be the subject of 
trade and commerce while the Industrial 
Standards Act is solely concerned with hours 
of labour, wages and charges that may be 
made for services. 


Among the judgments referred to by the 
counsel for the applicant was the recent judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Gibsone of the Superior 
Court of the District of Montreal in Lazaro- 
vitch v. The Court of Sessions of the District 
of Montreal (Lasour Gaznrrr, March, 1939, 
p. 360), a case involving a collective agree- 
ment in the shoe-repairing business on the 
Island of Montreal which had been legalized 
by order in council under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act of Quebec and which 
fixed prices to be charged customers. Mr. 
Justice MacDonald distinguished the Quebec 
case from that before him us one concerning 
an industry using materiais the cost of which 
formed the greater part of the price of repairs 
while the Industrial Standards Act was con- 
cerned only with wages, hours of labour and 
the price of services. 


It was therefore held that the latter statute 
was not in conflict with the Dominion statutes 
and was within the legislative competence 
of the province. The applicazion was dismissed 
with such costs as were not excluded by the 
order on the application for intervention made 
by the barbers’ and plumbers’ trades. Jn re 
Rex v. Pulak, Saskatchewan Court of King’s 
Bench, May 6, 1939. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of June showed widespread 
expansion, according to data tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 11,718 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 per- 
sons, the returns being representative of all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The report- 
ing firms had 1,098,908 employees at June 1, 
as compared with 1,032,068 in the preceding 
month. This gain of 6°5 per cent substantially 
exceeded the average increase recorded from 
May 1 to June 1 in the period 1921-1938, 
while on only two occasions in the last twelve 
years have larger additions to payrolls been 
reported, viz., at June 1 in 1937 and in 1928, 
when there were percentage gains of 7-5 and 
6-7, respectively. The unadjusted index rose 
from 106-2 at May 1, 1939, to 113-1 at the 
beginning of June, being then slightly higher 
than that of 111°9 at June 1, 1938. :The 
seasonally-corrected index, also at 113-1 at the 
date under review, showed a gain of 2:8 
points from the preceding month. Improve- 
ment was reported in each of the provinces 
and, on the whole, in practically all industrial 
groups. 

The indexes for June 1 in recent years of 
the record are as follows: 1939, 113-1; 1938, 
111-9; 1937, 114-3; 1936, 102-0; 1935, 97-6; 
1934, 96-6; 1933, 80-7; 1932, 89-1; 1931, 103-6; 
1930, 116-5; 1929, 122-2; 1928, 113-8 and 1927, 
107-2. The 1926 average is taken as 100 in 
calculating these index numbers. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of June, 1939, the unemployment 
percentage reported by local trade unions was 
11:7, contrasted with percentages of 13-9 at 
the beginning of May and 13:2 at the 
beginning of June, 1938. The percentage for 
June was based on the reports tabulated by 
the Department of Labour from 1,909 labour 
organizations, covering a membership of 
238,724 persons. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
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showed that the number of placements effected 
daily during May, 1939, was considerably 
greater than that recorded during the previous 
month, as well as during May, 1938, the 
major gains in industrial groups under both 
comparisons being in services, logging and 
construction and maintenance, with the only 
declines recorded being that in farming under 
the first comparison and that in transportation 
under the second. Vacancies in May, 1939, 
numbered 35,539, applications 63,320, and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
33,694. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent entering into a family budget was slightly 
lower at $16.92 for June as compared with 
$17.02 for May, there being small decreases in 
the cost of foods and fuel. Comparative figures 
for certain earlier dates are $17.43 for June, 
1938; $17.20 for June, 1937; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point during recent years) ; 
and $21.44 for June, 1930. In wholesale prices 
the weekly index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics changed little 
week by week during June and was 73:3 for 
the week ended June 30 as compared with 
73°5 for the week ended June 2 and 73:7 
for the week ended May 5. Comparative 
figures on a monthly basis are 73-7 for May; 
80-1 for June, 1988; 84:6 for June, 1937; 72-3 
for June, 19386; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); and 93-4 for June, 
1929. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 648 
gives the latest information available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada. The index 
of the physical volume of business was up- 
ward in May, continuing the movement in 
progress since February. The increase as 
compared with April was four per cent and 
as compared with May, 1938, was about 10 per 
cent. Of the principal groups used in the 
construction of the index mineral production 
was again considerably higher in May than 
in April, there being increases in the ship- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 


1939 
June May April 
et Pea eee 
Troe, ora arerce ne bs nae CEN Meee since ale 167,840,402 98,415,101 
rchandise for i 

Tapeh aie |: alee ol Oe alg Sia Ie ada! Bra 72,957, 808 41,908, 3474 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.........-+++- 93,983,716 55,811,550) 
Customs duty erat hee le OA oad BA ene 5, 873,315} 

sbi individua ! 

Hout. dee ie di ee ee eee at once eee souere 2,473, 031,928) 

in circulation...... © Albee shoe ep aes 0,295, , 862, 028k 

Deol ee SAVINES eee wee lia a eee cen 1,678,363,561) 1,696,974, 403 

Denis Tomah oot enei Ge Sai |: cee ORE eee 821,545,250} 814,102,924) 
Security prices, index numbers— 

Common StOCKS 12. 5 cee rina + seers uei|iaye ese i 99-2 96- 

Protorred StOCKS Jae tees cies cleo | = eicmlels lettres 79-0 78-9 
(1) Index of interest rates. ........../-+ee sees eee eee 68-7 70-6] 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 13°38 73-7 73-4 
(2) Prices, retail, family list... $ |..-.-.-.-.-5-- 17-02 17-04 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted REE) ail fe... CaN SNe 85-1 81-9 
(2) ot retail eee pditisear Wa |e sauC LUE SCs 81-1 79-2 
2) Employment, index number, 

(omployers' pay-roll figures)... 113-1 106-2 104-9 
2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

y noe (trade union members).....].---+-++++++5 13-9 15-7 

ailway— 

a5 Carloadings revemuefreight cars 172,556 192, 862 171,527) 
i National Raul- 

Be, ed oon Wise oie $ 15,189,521 16,842,266 14,452,302 

Operaingey ieee is OTS Pall RSG coco cindy bone eee 12,055, 142 

ian Pacific Railway, ; 

Steal Jeans at ie $ 10,354, 000 11,994, 000 10, 113, 601} 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating 2 en rors Pll accross cise eee Ciaran tt pol eanan 9,200, 452} 
i , frei in i 

Steam rallways, freight of diecersaseen eee 
Building permits............-- SN haan Eee ays 6,390,779 5, 936, 806} 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 25,196,300 18,360, 200 12,303, 200} 

| 
ineral Production— 
re ee iii. | doer eRe eae tons 52,805) 57, 746 46,254 

Steel ingots and castings.... tons 107,987 121,413 99,752 

iMerro-alloyser sey: ide ee oe tons 10,015 4,925 4,284 

OAC ae ties eens re lity estes, Bema bees rele 31,185,181 30, 648,178 

ARC. Gch Cee ee eee Lb geil A ease Sees 29,141,711 29,418 764 

Copper, bhishs aoe «ore eeyanicde LD Sil ieee tee cee eaters 55,364,021 49,759,762 

INGO iel Si) ey aoe ert teas ieee LOSS) Ps eee See 21,595,362 18,443, 625i] 

Golda. scan eects. tert peer BROS bye igen don Goce 6] HORS Coe eee 406, 795} 

FW Obese Mee de cee alae OWINLEIETI(G Soro.c SREY ao AE COIS On ea rirne 1,465, 525] 

One hee ae ULE Bs tONS| Seawater ee 1,124, 433 905, 493 
Crude petroleum imports...... galan|..ceaweorr swears 127,530, 000 45,210,000 
Ribberimporis 4.045: arr e B21, Maar cas 6, 733,998 3,285, 000 
Cotton, raw, imports.......... sh: 3 PRGame etter ae 13,113,000 4,467,000 
Wool, raws 1mpOrtss... 3... .cc6. IDSal eee eee: 2,576, 000 1,130, 000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

Lamba ee Bey ete. es, De LUMSA ec eee oe 344,682,956] 264,192,251 
Hloumproduchlonen....06. 4 aee pba eeeres separ -- 1,191,778 1,113, 693 
(6) Sugar, manufactured....... lbs. 94,105, 028 98, 295, 223 45,101,072 
Foot wear production.......... pairs'|/ee...c moses. 2,038,517 1,774,578 
Output of central electric stations 

daily-average...) 0. ..0se. kaw hol seaeenesee 75, 265, 000 73, 239 , OOOF 
Sales of ansurance.je 254.63 c one) cece rb eeaeiee: 33, 144, 000 27,938, 000} 
Newsprint production......... CONG. ic + 5 eersepde > 250, 020 20, 8401 
Automobiles, passenger, production.].............- 11,585 12,791} 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of ; 

MB UISUOSB 7 os. Ssecctauiess ws folk corel erat ltcrsib hacer etetaliaate one 121-4 116-7} 
INDUSTRIAL, PRODUCTION: 5. ebeu-5 selene eer: 123-3 119-15 

Mineraliproductions o.. cc. snenen leer ne eee ae 232-7 219 - 6F 

Manufacturing s;\elt eh. ocd teach Aen eee eee 113-3 109-5 

COpStTUCUIONs wicctets Gc - GRRE Cada eee 48-6 51-3) 

HlechriG powers 6 Ge. ee eee | Seca oe 235-5 226 -5f 
DISTRIBUTION? Y.:. 5 ig eed). Saale. See one 115-9 109-6 

‘Trade em ployiment:. enn. es. cles. sore oer 138-0 137-2 

Carloadingssh ww. 2. Se ee rete 81-1 69-2 

Tmports Joo nsec go cldh < Tas et lee ee eee 91-2 78-0 

HIXPOLUB see, eatert he Gusiees nisia te lao eo ee Ree eee: 138-0 126-9} 
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June 


137, 254,532 


58,946, 698 
66, 661,943 
7,828, 826 


2,730, 577,687 


103 , 925, 690 


1, 620,819,977 


785,974,554 
100-0 
81-8 
65-3 
80-1 
17-43 
83-3 
82-2 
111-9 
13-2 
166,942 


13,702,244 
12,594, 699 


10, 145, 000 
9, 633 , 585 


1,525,279, 269 


6,560,419 
20,928, 100 


64,375 
109,401 
4,068 
37,934,740 
31,549, 136 
48,489,958 
16,327,169 
390, 693 
2,821, 218 
930,971 
137, 600, 000 
7,264,000 
9,546, 000 
916, 000 


969, 207 
94,408,309 
1,174,770 


65,772, 000 
35, 120,000 


JuLy, 1939 


139,914, 284 


67, 123, 037 
67,769, 500 
8,519,770 


2,461, 867,389 


97,298,721 


1, 625,497,864 


769, 128, 651 


13-1 
176,211 


13,909, 678 
12,465,773 


10,562, 621 
10, 140, 502 


2,059, 060,970 


, 599, 000 
18,590, 000 


6,441 
32,408, 798 
35, 163,472 
48,429, 000 
18,620, 908 

381,089 
1,571,437 
1,021,360 

133, 040, 000 
5,701, 000 
11,860, 000 
1,839, 000 


286, 181,871 


, 740 
95,504,016 
1,923,773 


67, 159, 000 
29, 902, 000 
207, 680 
13,641 


April 


105, 148,553 


48,895,418 
51,248,752 
6, 607, 783 


2,401,369, 770 


100,363, 220 


1, 630,544,534 


769,729,815 


12-8 
171,695 


13,924, 655 
12,613,614 


10,413, 610 
9,914,058 


1,840, 701,324 


4,890,677 
15, 027, 700 


8,686 
35,406, 758 
33,724, 256 
47,750, 255 
20,469, 463 


51,520,000 
2, 238, 834 
6,761,000 
1,671,000 


204,552,086 
794, 282 
28,008,721 
1,959,885 


68,794, 000 
29,624,000 
200, 790 
14,033 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


{ For the week ended June 30, 1939. 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(4) Figures for end af previous month. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending July 1, 1939, and corresponding previous periods. 
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(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending June 17, May 20, and April 22, 1939; June 18, May 21, and April 23, 
8. (8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 
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ments of gold and silver, as well as in imports 
of bauxite and the production of coal while 
exports of copper and nickel recorded declines 
after adjustment for seasonal change. ‘The 
index of the volume of manufacturing also 
advanced, greater volume being indicated for 
certain foodstuffs, textiles and iron and steel 
products. Other principal groups to show 
advance were electric power output, carload- 
ings, imports and exports while construction 
was somewhat lower. All of the above prin- 
cipal factors recorded advance in May of the 
present year as compared with May, 1938, 
the most important being in mineral produc- 
tion, manufacturing, carloadings, imports and 
exports. Information available for June shows 
employment and contracts awarded at higher 
levels than in May and higher also than in 
June, 1938, The number of cars of freight 
was smaller than in the preceding month but 
greater than in June, 1938. The index of 
wholesale prices has shown stability in recent 
months but is considerably lower than in 
June, 1938. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of strikes 
and lockouts during June was 11, involving 
2,023 workers with time loss of 8,963 man 
working days, as compared with 11 disputes 
in May, involving 3,424 workers and causing 
time loss of 17,203 days. Nearly 70 per cent 
of the time loss in both of these months was 
due to strikes of rubber workers at Kitchener, 
Ont., and Toronto, Ont. The other disputes, 
except two strikes of coal miners in each 
month and a strike of sawmill workers at 
Timmins, Ont., in June, involved compara- 
tively small numbers of workers for short 
periods. In June, 1938, there were 22 dis- 
putes, involving 2,516 workers, with time loss 
of 12,672 days. The important disputes dur- 
ing that month involved hosiery factory 
workers at Hamilton, Ont., lime plant workers 
at Blubber Bay, B.C., and sawmill workers at 
Timmins and Fort Frances, Ont. Of the 
eleven disputes recorded for June, 19389, ten 
were terminated during the month, five result- 
ing in favour of the workers involved, two 
resulting in compromise settlements, one 
being partially successful and the results of 
two being recorded as indefinite. One dis- 
pute, a lockout involving five workers, was 
recorded as unterminated at the end of June. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or definitely declared terminated by 
the unions involved, 


During the month of June 


Industrial six applications for the 
Disputes establishment of Boards 
Investigation of Conciliation and Invest- 
Act igation under the provis- 


ions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were received in the 
Department. . 
Particulars concerning tfaese six applications 
and other proceedings under the Act will be 
found on page 654. 


Preliminary figures from 
the National Registration 
show that the grand total 
of all classes of persons on 
urban and agricultural aid 
in May this year was 934, 
000, a decrease of 7 per cent from the April 
figure, more than 2 per cent less than in 
May a year ago, and 10 per cent less than 
in May, 19387, 

The Dominion total of unemployed but fully 
employable persons on aid in May this year 
was 170,000, a decrease of 8-6 per cent from the 
revised April total of 186,000. The figure for 
May this year, although it showed an increase 
of 10:4 per cent over May a year ago, was 
down by almost 21 per cent from May, 1937. 

A total of 682,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural aid last May, a decrease of 
7:7 per cent from the previous month. This 
category includes all totally unemployable, 
partially employable and fully employable 
persons, together with all dependents of family 
heads. This aggregate showed a net increase 
of 9-7 per cent from the figure for May, 1988, 
but was over 14 per cent lower than the figure 
for May two years ago. 

The number of farmers and members of 
their families in receipt of agricultural aid 
continues to show a decline from a year ago. 
A total of 66,000 farmers who, together with 
their dependents, account for a farm population 
of 302,000, were reported as receiving agricul- 
tural aid for subsistence in May. Of these, 
252,500 were located in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan. 

The Dominion total on agricultural aid in 
May showed a decrease of more than 5 per 
cent from the April figure, was almost 21 per 
cent less than in May, 1938, but was one-half 
of one per cent greater than in May, 1987. 
The total of farmers and their families on aid 
in Saskatchewan continued to hold the im- 
provement over a year ago, May showing a 
decrease of over 23 per cent in this compari- 
son, and a decrease of almost 5 per cent from 
April, 1939. However, due to crop conditions 
in 1937 and 1938, Saskatchewan this year 
showed. 43-7 per cent more on agricultural 
aid than in May, 1937. 


Statistics of 
material aid 
recipients 


for May 
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Agreements under which 
Dominion- youth training projects will 
Provincial will be carried on for three 
youth training years in eight provinces, 
agreements were approved on June 22 


by the Dominion Govern- 
ment and sent forward to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments concerned for completion. These 
agreements will provide for a continuation 
and expansion of the work carried on under 
the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
programme. Since that programme became 
effective, 117,912 young Canadians, of whom 
70,442 were men and 47,470 women, have 
been given training. 

In the past year nearly 16,000 men and 
women were given training in various types 
of projects designed to prepare them for wage- 
earning employment. These projects included 
forestry, mining, urban occupational training, 
farm apprenticeship, and home service train- 
ing. In urban occupational courses alone more 
than 11,000 received training. Those enrolled 
in forestry and mining projects were actually 
employed on work projects for which wages 
were paid. 

In addition to the number trained in pro- 
jects designed directly to prepare them for 
wage-earning employment 31,676 attended agri- 
cultural and rural training courses, and 24,- 
258 physical training courses. 

After the provinces have signed the agree- 
ments, the way will be cleared for proceeding 
with projects which the provincial govern- 
ments feel to be of value in meeting their 
unemployed youth problem. Schedules cov- 
ering these projects will be added to the 
main agreements. 
~The Province of Quebec, at the time of going 
to press, had not intimated its readiness to ac- 
cept the Dominion allocation for carrying on 
youth training. Of the eight other provinces, 
all but Ontario are taking up their full share 
of the $1,500,000 made available to them this 
year. Ontario has indicated that approx- 
imately 68 per cent of the federal allocation 
will be required. 

Provision for youth training forestry pro- 
jects under these agreements is in addition to 
that made through the national forestry pro- 
gramme, for which $1,000,000 was provided 
at the last session. Separate agreements cover- 
ing forestry training projects under the 
National Forestry Programme have also been 
signed here and went forward to the provinces 
some time ago. In some cases this work is 
already proceeding. It is anticipated that 
about ten thousand young men will have 
received forestry training and employrnent dur- 
ing the present year under projects initiated 
or assisted by the federal Department of 
Labour. 
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The general youth training agreements are 
comprehensive in their nature, permitting a 
wide variety of types of training. Under them 
work and wages projects, occupational train- 
ing in cities and towns, rural courses, appren- 
ticeship and learnership training in varied 
activities, aviation mechanics, handicrafts and 
other types of courses are all carried on. 

The agreements provide for the employment 
of placement officers to assist trainees in secur- 
ing positions, as well as supervisors to direct 
training. Under their provisions, travelling 
expenses of young men and women to the 
point of training, may be paid, as well as board 
and lodging. Provision is made for supply- 
ing necessary machinery and equipment, and 
also for advertising and publicity. 


Agreements with all the 
Dominion- provinces—under which the 
Provincial Dominion Government will 


contribute dollar for dollar 
with the provinces to the 
cost of material aid (food, 
fuel, wdehiae and shelter) for those in need 
up to 40 per cent of the total cost and also 
provide approximately $7,500,000 as a con- 
tribution to labour costs to expand employ- 
ment through a civic improvement programme 
—have been approved. 

In respect to transients (persons without 
provincial residence) the Dominion will con- 
tribute 50 per cent. These arrangements have 
been effective since April Ist. 


agreements on 
material aid 


The agreements contain a new and im- 
portant feature in respect to transients. This 
provides for collaboration by the provinces 
along the lines of reciprocal action in respect 
to needy persons who lack provincial residen- 
tial qualifications. The purpose of this pro- 
vision is to make sure that no resident of 
Canada shall become ineligible to receive 
material aid because of having lost residence 
in one province before having established it 
in another. It is designed to reduce the num- 
ber of destitute transients moving across the 
Dominion. 

In carrying out its undertaking, given at the 
last session of Parliament, the Dominion will 
pay 50 per cent of direct labour costs of 
approved municipal improvement projects, as 
an alternative to material aid. The agree- 
ments provide that the provinces shall con- 
tribute the other 50 per cent, costs of ma- 
terials and supervision being borne by the 
municipalities. The money so expended will 
reduce the amount paid by the several govern- 
ments for material aid on the percentage basis 
now established. 

This Dominion contribution will enable a 
number of municipalities where unemploy- 
ment is serious, to enlarge their normal pro- 
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gramme of‘civic improvements. Assuming that 
the full amount of the Dominion allotment 
is taken up by the Provinces, approximately 
$15,000,000 will be made available for this 
programme. It is provided that projects under 
it must be submitted by the municipalities 
to the Provinces and, subsequently, to the 
Dominion. Projects will be located where 
the need is greatest. 


Under the terms of the agreements, persons 
employed on these municipal improvement 
projects must be certified as unemployed and 
in necessitous circumstances, by a committee 
on which the Dominion, the Provinces and the 
municipalities are represented. Prevailing 
wages will be paid, and provision is made under 
which part of the wages may be deferred 
until the completion of the project at the 
discretion of the Province or the municipality 
concerned. 


During the latter part of 


Application of June the Dominion Gov- 
Bata Shoe ernment has been  con- 
Company for sidering the application of 
Establishment the Bata Shoe Company 


in Canada (which has its main plant 
in Zilin, Czecho-Slovakia 
with Canadian headquarters at 80 King 
Street West, Toronto) for admission to 
Canada of a number of “key” technicians 
with the object of establishing what has been 
reported as a “million dollar industry” in a 
Canadian community. 

It is understood that Mr. Thomas Bata, 
- vice-president of the Company, originally re- 
quested permits for 250 technicians and their 
families, but that this application was revised 
to allow entry of only a limited number 
within the next few months. 

On June 29 the press reported a statement 
by the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, as follows:— 

“Officials of the Labour Department will be 
asked to ascertain to what extent foreign 
technicians are required in the establishment 
of a branch of the Bata shoe manufacturing 
concern in Canada should the company de- 
cide to come here, 

“The Government was glad to see new 
capital come to Canada and welcomed the 
opening of new industries. If labour were 
available in Canada the Government would 
expect Canadian labour to be employed. 

“Tf technicians from abroad were needed 
the Government would consider admitting 
them and would follow the usual practice of 
asking the Labour Department to advise on 
the matter.” 

The plans of the Bata Shoe Company call 
for more than the manufacture of shoes in 
Canada. In addition the company intends to 
manufacture shoe machinery, not only for its 


proposed Canadian plant, but for its factories 
in other countries. The company also plans 
to carry on extensive research work here. 
According to press reports, the company has 
been considering various possible sites in 
Ontario, with Frankford, near Trenton, being 
most prominently mentioned. It is under- 
stood that buildings to the@value of $1,500,000 
will be erected within the first two years. 
This expenditure is exclusive of machinery, 
two shipments of which have already arrived 


‘in Montreal. 


Prosecution of the alleged 
combine of manufacturers 
of paperboard shipping con- 
tainers and related products, 
investigated recently under 
the Combines _ Investiga- 
gation Act, is being undertaken at the in- 
stance of the Attorney General of Canada. 
Following the report of the Commissioner of 
the Combines Investigation Act (LABOUR 
Gazette, April, 1939, pages 391-393) copies 
of the report and of the evidence taken in 
the extensive investigation under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act were remitted to the 
Attorneys General of the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. On June 30, the Attorney General 
of Ontario announced that Ontario would not 
proceed in the matter in view of considerations 
including the proceedings already instituted 
and carried out by the Dominion authorities 
and the fact that the alleged combine was 
operating in a number of other provinces. 

The greater number of those involved in the 
price fixing combination against which criminal 
proceedings will now be taken are located 
in Ontario, where head offices and plants of 
eleven companies manufacturing corrugated 
and solid fibreboard products are situated. 
Two other companies involved in this alleged 
combine have their principal offices in Mont- 
real, and single additional companies are 
situated at Halifax, Saint John, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. The headquarters of the alleged 
combine have been maintained at the offices of 
Messrs. Hardy and Badden in Toronto. J. C. 
McRuer, K.C., has been appointed by the 
Minister of Justice to conduct the prosecutions. 


Prosecution of 
alleged combine 
of paper box 
manufacturers 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Survey of Statistics, in collaboration 
sickness in with the Department of 
industry Pensions and National 


Health and the Department 
of Labour, has undertaken to make an in- 
quiry in the establishments of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada who 
report monthly to the Bureau on employ- 
ment. Information will be secured as to 
whether or not a physician, nurse, or first- 
aid is provided for employees, if there is 
a sick benefit association, sickness insurance, 
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a medical examination of employees; if a 
record is kept of time lost through sickness, 
exclusive of lost time covered by the pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Fund, and 
if the employer contributes to that fund. The 
Advisory Committee on Industrial Hygiene, 
appointed by the Department of Pensions and 
National Health in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a Division of Industrial Hygiene 
in January, 1938, recommended an inquiry of 
this kind at its meeting on April 12, 1939. An 
account of the meeting appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The Canadian Council on 


Meeting of Nutrition held its second 


Canadian meeting at Toronto, Ont., 
Council on on June 14 and dealt with 
Nutrition a revision of the dietary 


standard considered at its 
first meeting on April 20, 1988, and a pro- 
posed pamphlet for popular use with lists of 
menus, etc. Consideration was also given to 
nutrition surveys being carried on in Canada 
(Lasour Gazette, December, 1938, page 
1825). A report was received from the Com- 
mittee on Food Analyses. The Canadian 
Public Health Association was meeting in 
Toronto at this time and the members of the 
Council ‘attended its session on nutrition on 
June 14. The Council consists of representa- 
tives of the Departments of Pensions and 
National Health, Agriculture, and Labour, of 
the National Research Council and the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics and of various organi- 
zations of consumers and social workers, with 
a number of scientists from the various pro- 
vincial Departments of Health, universities 
and scientific organizations. The Department 
of Labour was represented by Mr. R. M. Cram 
of the Statistical Branch. An account of the 
proceedings will appear in a later issue. 


In the June issue of the 


Canadian LaBouR GAZETTE (page 549) 
Medical reference was made to the 
Association and Ontario Medical  Asso- 
health clation’s endorsement of a 
insurance committee report advocat- 


ing compulsory health in- 
surance on a national basis. 

The Canadian Medical Association at its 
70th annual convention refrained from taking 
a stand for or against health insurance but 
approved of recommendations for further study 
of the question. Mr. H. H. Wolfenden, con- 
sulting actuary of Toronto, was retained to 
advise the Association’s committee of experts 
investigating the subject. 


The mimeographed pamph- 


Workmen’s let on workmen’s compensa- 
compensation tion legislation in Canada 
legislation which has been issued 
in Canada annually by this Depart- 


ment for some years has 
been thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date. 


Only the main points of the provincial 
legislation are covered in the analysis. The 
scale according to which compensation is paid 
under these laws is set out in tabular form. 
A summary is given of the provisions of the 
conventions and recommendations of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference on workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accidents and 
diseases and for equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers in the matter of 
such compensation. A comparison is thus 
made possible between the standards adopted 
by the Conference and the Canadian statutes. 


Announcement of the 
appointment of Miss Isa- 
belle Alexander to the post 
of Assistant Supervisor in 
charge of Women’s Pro- 
jects under the Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training 
Program, was made by 
Honourable Norman MclL. Rogers, Minister 
of Labour, recently. 


Appointment 
of assistant 
supervisor of 
youth training 
(women’s 
projects) 


In making the announcement, Mr. Rogers 
stated that the Dominion Supervisor of Youth 
Training felt that the progress of women’s. 
courses under the Program had been so marked 
that it was now advisable to have a competent 
women’s supervisor to assist in this branch of 
the work. Miss Alexander, the Munister 
stated, had excellent qualifications. for the 
position. She was a graduate in Home > 
Economics and had taken post-graduate work. 
For some years Miss Alexander had been 
Assistant Supervisor of rural women’s work in 
the Province of Manitoba and, subsequently, 
Supervisor in Alberta. For the past two years 
she has been actively associated with women’s 
projects under the Dominion-Provincial Youth 
Training Program. 


On page 123 of the Febru- 
ary issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE reference was made 
to a speech delivered by 
President Roosevelt on 
January 16 before Congress in which he asked 
that the benefits of the Federal-State unem- 
ployment compensation system be extended to 
“all of our people as rapidly as administra- 
tive experience and public understanding per- 
Tol Ga 


Extension of 
Social Security 


Actin U.S.A. 
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On June 2, the Committee on Ways and 
Means reported favourably on a Baill to 
amend the Social Security Act. By an almost 
unanimous vote of 361 to 2 the Bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives. 


The broad intent of the amendments is to 
liberalize slightly the benefits of the Act and 
to lessen the immediate tax burden under it. 
It is considered that reserves are piling up 
faster than required according to actuarial 
experience. 


These amendments were based upon an ex- 
haustive study of the operation of the Act 
made by the Social Security Advisory Coun- 
cil and endorsed by the Board. Provision is 
made through these amendments for a state- 
wide reduction-of-taxes plan in those States 
which show that they can maintain a satis- 
factory compensation benefit at less than the 
present 2-7 per cent of payroll tax. In addi- 
tion to this condition, the State must also 
meet the following minimum benefit standards 
if it desires to reduce its general rate :— 

1. At least 16 weeks of benefits within a 
period of 52 consecutive weeks or one- 
third the individual’s earnings, whichever 
is less. 

2. A waiting period of not more than 2 weeks 
in any 52 consecutive weeks. 


3. Weekly benefit rates averaging at least 
50 per cent of full-time weekly earnings 
with a $5 minimum benefit and a maxi- 
mum benefit of at least $15. 


4. Partial benefits for individuals whose 
weekly earnings fall below their benefit 
rate for total unemployment. 

It is reported that forty-three states are in 
a position to take advantage of this proposed 
amendment and that it will save employers 
between $200,000,000 and $250,000,000 during 
the calendar year 1940 and as much as $100,- 
000,000 during the present year. Further sav- 
ings to employers are provided by limiting 
the unemployment compensation tax to the 
first three thousand dollars of annual wages. 
Savings in this connection are estimated to 
approximate $65,000,000 a year. In the interests 
of simplification and uniform reporting the tax 
base for unemployment compensation is 
changed from “wages payable” to “wages 
paid,” which is the definition used in old-age 
insurance. 

Because of the amendments to the Act some 
200,000 additional persons now employees of 
certain federal organizations such as national 
banks and state bank members of the Federal 
Reserve System will be brought under the 
Act. Other extensions affecting employees 
working on Government-owned land are also 
included. 
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Elsewhere in this issue a 


Twenty-fifth complete report is given of 


session of the the proceedings of the 
International twenty-fifth session of the 
Labour International Labour Con- 
Conference ference held at Geneva, 

Switzerland, from June 
8 to 28. 


The Conference met under disturbed inter- 
national conditions which were reflected in 
postponement of action in regard to two 
items on the agenda, viz.: generalization of 
the reduction of hours of work in industry, 
commerce and offices; and the reduction of 
hours of work in coal mines. 


The Conference adopted a Draft Convention 
(supplemented by four Recommendations) 
concerning the regulation of working hours 
and rest periods in road transport; and also 
two Recommendations concerning technical 
and vocational training and apprenticeship. 
It also adopted a number of important reso- 
lutions. The texts of the Draft Conventions, 
Recommendations and Resolutions are in- 
cluded in the article reviewing the proceedings 
of the Conference. 


There were 5,207 accidents reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
during the month of June, as compared with 
4625 during May, and 5,206 during June a 
year ago. 

The benefits awarded amounted to $522,- 
494.79, of which $430,299.22 was for compensa- 
tion and $92,195.57 was for medical aid. 


This brings the total benefits awarded during 
the half year ending June 30 to $3,039,136.85, 
as compared with $3,193,24827 during the 
corresponding period of 1938. The accidents 
reported during the first six months numbered 
26,664, as compared with 29,242 during the 
same period last year. 


According to a report issued by the Mining, 
Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, there were 43 
firms engaged in contract diamond drilling of 
Canadian mineral deposits during 1938. The 
income received by this industry from drilling 
operations conducted during the year under 
review totalled $3,956,564, the number of wage- 
earners was reported at 1,627, and the amount 
of wages paid amounted to $1,801,988. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


Si applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were received in the 
Department of Labour during the month of 
June as follows:— 


(1) From 32 employees of the Royal Edward 
Hotel at Fort William, Ontario, being mem- 
bers of Local 761, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees International Alliance. The dispute 
relates to the employees’ request for an agree- 
ment embodying increased wages. The in- 
dustry is one which does not come within the 
direct scope of the Act and a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation can be therefore 
established only with the consent of the em- 
ployer. Concurrence in board procedure has 
been refused by the management of the Royal 
Edward Hotel. 


(2) From 75 employees of the Corporation 
of the City of Winnipeg being high pressure 
pump employees, pumphouse employees, elec- 
trical maintenance men, engineers, etc., mem- 
bers of the Electrical and Mechanical Work- 
ers’ Unit of the Federation of Civic Employ- 
ees. The dispute concerns the request of 
the employees for cancellation of the balance 
of the wage reductions in certain cases and for 
wage increases in other cases, together with 
certain changes in working conditions. 


(3) From 58 employees of the Corporation 
of the City of Winnipeg being meter repair- 
men, hydrant repairmen, turnkeys, etc., mem- 
bers of the Water Workers Operators’ Union. 
The request of the employees for cancellation 
of the balance of the wage decreases is 
stated to be the cause of the dispute. 


(4) From 400 employees of the Hydro Elec- 
tric System and Water Works System of the 
Corporation of the City of Winnipeg compris- 
ing its clerical forces and meter readers and 
being members of the Federation of Civic 
Employees’ Clerical Branch. This dispute 


also relates to the employees’ request for can- 
cellation of the balance of wage decreases. 

(5) From 40 employees of the Corporation 
of the City of Winnipeg being diggers, air- 
compressor men and joint makers, members 
of the Water Workers’ (Diggers) Unit, One 
Big Union. The dispute concerns the em- 
ployees’ request for cancellation of the balance 
of the wage reductions for certain employees 
and for wage increases for others, together 
with certain changes in working conditions. 

(6)' From 160 electrical workers in the 
employ of the Winnipeg Hydro-Electric 
System at Winnipeg, Pointe du Bois and 
Slave Falls, Manitoba, being members of 
Local Unions Nos. B964, 1037 and B1129, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. The employees’ request for cancellation of 
existing wage reductions is stated to be the 
cause of the dispute. 

The Department has been advised by the 
management of the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company that the recommendations of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation which 
dealt with a dispute involving its street rail- 
way employees, members of Division No. 279, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, have been accepted and implemented 
by the company, with the exception of the 
recommendation concerning holidays with pay, 
which, it is stated, will receive further con- 
sideration. 

The department was notified on June 10 
of the withdrawal of the application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation which 
had been made during May by linemen, opera- 
tors, etc., in the employ of the Eastern Light 
and Power Company, Limited, at Sydney, 
N.S., members of Local Union “B” 1089, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. Conciliation officers of the Department 
of Labour had mediated in this dispute and 
as a result of the assistance which they rendered 
a settlement was effected. 


CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
APRIL 1, 1939, TO JUNE 30, 1939 


Oa proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes 


occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
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at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the proy- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period April 1, 1939, to June 30, 
1939. (An article covering the period January 
1, 1939, to March 31, 1939, appeared in the 
Lazsour Gazerrr, April, 1939, page 377.) 


Truck Drivers, Hamitton, Ont.—In the 
spring of 1939 at the request of the President 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees a conciliation officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour investigated a dispute be- 
tween the Davison Transport Company, 
Hamilton, Ont., and its truck drivers, mem- 
bers of the Automotive Transport Section 
of the Brotherhood. ‘The employers had 
given notice of the termination of the existing 
agreement with the union. As a _ result 
of the Departmental officer’s mediation the 
dispute was settled, and on May 18 the Com- 
pany withdrew its notice. Twenty-two em- 
ployees were covered by this agreement. 


Truck Drivers, Watertoo, Ont—In De- 
cember, 1938, the management of A. H. Foell 
and Company, Waterloo, Ont., notified repre- 
sentatives of their truck drivers, members of 
the Automotive Transport Section of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
of their desire to terminate the existing agree- 
ment covering wages and hours of service. 
At the request of the union a departmental 
officer mediated. A settlement was secured, 
and on April 27, the Company notified the 
employees that the agreement would be con- 
tinued in force. Twelve drivers were employed 
by the Company at the time. 


Truck Drivers, Guetpyu, Ont.—In Decem- 
ber, 1938, the management of Brown’s Trans- 
port, Limited, Guelph, Ont., gave notice of 
their desire to cancel the existing agreement 
with the Automotive Transport Section of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
which covered truck drivers in their employ. 
Upon request, a conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour discussed the situation 
with both parties and, under date of April 26, 
1939, the notice of cancellation was withdrawn. 
Thirteen employees were covered by the 
agreement. 


TextTILe Factory Work:rs (ARTIFICIAL SILK) 
CorNWaALL, OntT.—In the month of April the 
services of a conciliation officer were requested 
in connection with a dispute in the plant of 
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Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, Cornwall, Ont. 
It was alleged that the seniority clause of the 
existing agreement with the United Textile 
Workers’ Federal Union (Rayon Section) had 
been violated and that as te manager of the 
Company had refused to compromise a strike 
was imminent. A conciliator immediately pro- 
ceeded to Cornwall and, upon arrival there 
on the morning of the 2Ist, learned that a 
number of the employees in one of the de- 
partments had ceased work for about one 
hour. They had remained in the plant, how- 
ever, and had resumed work upon being ad- 
vised that an officer of the Department of 
Labour would investigate the complaint. The 
conciliator was informed that the dispute had 
arisen as a consequence of a reduction in staff 
which had taken place a few weeks before 
involving approximately 300 workers. The 
situation was aggravated by the fact that a 
further lay-off of a considerable number was 
in sight. The conciliator conferred with each 
of the parties affected, and subsequently ar- 
ranged for a joint conference in which he 
also participated. As a result a few days 
later a compromise settlement was made which 
provided for a rearrangement of the staff. Cer- 
tain other grievances of a minor nature were 
also disposed of at this time. Approximately 
1,000 workers are employed at this plant. 


STATIONARY ENGINEERS, Hamitron, Ont.—At 
the request of the Cecretary of Local Union 
No. 200, International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Hamilton, Ont., a conciliation officer 
of the Department of Labour on April 11 and 
12, 1939, investigated a dispute existing be- 
tween the management of the Royal Connaught 
Hotel and stationary engineers in their employ, 
members of that union. It was stated that 
officials of the union had presented a proposed 
agreement to the management but that the 
management had not indicated its acceptance 
or otherwise. The Departmental officer ascer- 
tained from the manager of the hotel that he 
would not consider any agreement with the 
union until such time «us certain dissension 
which then existed within the union itself and 
among the hotel employees was eliminated, 
but he did agree to mest the business agent 
of the union at any time to discuss any mat- 
ters he might desire to bring to the attention 
of the management. Eight employees were 
affected by this dispute. 

Coan Miners, Westvirtn, N.S—In April, 
1939, the Department of Labour was re- 
quested to mediate in a dispute between the 
Intercolonial Coal Company of Westville, 
N\S., and Local No. 1, Mines Branch, Co- 
operative Labour Protective Association, re- 
garding the dismissal of two miners and one 
loader from the employ of the Company. 
Officers of the Department visited Westville 
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early in June and interviewed the manager. 
It was found that the men had been dis- 
charged following an error in loading, which 
the management stated was not the first 
offence. At the time of the officers’ visit, 
however, two of the men had already been 
reinstated, and it was agreed that the third 
man, who had found employment elsewhere, 
would be re-employed if he made application 
and could furnish a reasonable explanation of 
the error. 


Sart Mine Workers, MaracasH, NS— 
Under date of April 17, 1939, an application 
was received in the Department of Labour 
for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act to deal with a 
dispute between the Malagash Salt Company, 
Limited, New Glasgow, N.S., and certain of 
their employees being members of the United 
Salt Mine Workers Local Industrial Union 
No. 323 (C.1.0.). It was stated that the 
employees had asked for the institution of an 
8-hour day for all employees, an increase in 
daily wages, and certain other changes in 
working conditions, and that negotiations be- 
tween officials of the Company and repre- 
sentatives of the Local Union had failed to 
bring about a satisfactory adjustment, as had 
also mediation efforts by the Provincial 
Deputy Minister of Labour. One hundred 
and three employees were stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute. Conciliation officers 
of the Department of Labour visited New 
Glasgow and Malagash and interviewed both 
parties to the dispute in an effort to settle 
the issue without recourse to Board pro- 
cedure. It was ascertained that the financial 
position of the Company was not such as 
would justify any increase in operating costs, 
and through the efforts of the Departmental 
officers the situation was clarified to the ex- 
tent where it was stated that the Board ap- 
plication would be withdrawn. The union 
officers agreed to take joint action with the 
Company to explore other means of attaining 
their objects. 


STEVEDORES, CHECKERS, Coopers, ETC., Port 
ARTHUR AND Fort Witu1aM, Ont—On April 
17, 1939, an application was received in the 
Department of Labour for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and certain of 
its employees at Port Arthur, Ontario, being 
stevedores, coopers, sealers, checkers, porters, 
etc., members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. It was stated 
that 300 employees were directly affected by 
the dispute and 700 indirectly. The applica- 


tion was made when negotiations for general 
wage increases, changes in working conditions 
and the inclusion in the agreement of monthly 
rated positions had failed. 


On the same date an application for a 
Board was also received covering similar 
classes of workers, members of this Brother- 
hood, employed by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company at Fort William. In this in- 
stance it was stated that 400 employees were 
affected directly, and 700 indirectly. 


Concilation officers of the Department dis- 
cussed the matters in dispute with representa- 
tives of the employees and with officials of 
both Railway Companies, and at the end of 
June there were indications that a settlement 
would be concluded shortly. 


MarInE ENGINEERS, CANADIAN PAciIFIc 
SteaMsuHips, Ltp. (Trans-Pactric SERVICE), 
VICTORIA AND VANCOUVER, B.C.—On May 2, 
1989, an application was received in the 
Department of Labour for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to deal with a dispute between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships Limited (Trans-Pacific 
Service) and its marine engineers, the majority 
of whom were members of Councils Nos. 6 and 
7, National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., Victoria and Vancouver, B.C., 
respectively. The application stated that the 
dispute affected 40 members of the union and 
21 non-members. It was said that repeated 
efforts by representatives of the employees to 
confer with officials of the Company regarding 
an agreement with the Association covering 
increased rates of pay and changed leave 
conditions had failed. A conciliation officer of 
the Department endeavoured to pave the way 
toward negotiations between the parties directly 
affected, and at the end of June the case was 
still receiving attention. 


Deck OFFICERS, CANADIAN Paciric STEAM- 
sHips, Lrp. (Trans-Paciric Service), VANn- 
couverR, B.C—Under date of May 12, 1939, 
the assistance of the conciliation service of 
the Department of Labour was requested in 
connection with a dispute involving the Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships Limited (Trans- 
Pacific Service), and its deck officers, mem- 
bers of the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. Representatives of the employees had 
been endeavouring for a period of months, 
without success, to arrange conferences with 
the company for the purpose of reaching an 
agreement covering increased rates of pay and 
adjustment of leave conditions. An _ officer 
of the Department endeavoured to bring the 
parties together for the purpose of opening 
negotiations, and at the end of June the case 
was still before the Department. 
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RusBBeR Workers, Toronto, Ont.—In May, 
1939, the President of Local 118, United 
Rubber Workers of America, Toronto, ad- 
vised the Department of Labour that efforts 
of a union committee to negotiate with the 
management of the Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany of that city respecting wages, hours, 
working conditions and recegnition of the 
union had not been successful, and the assist- 
ance of the Department was requested. At 
the suggestion of the management a com- 
mittee composed of one man from each depart- 
ment of the plant had been elected and 
several meetings between the latter committee 
and officials of the company had taken place 
but no progress towards a settlement had 
been made. On May 16 a conciliation officer 
of the Department conferred with represen- 
atives of the union, and later in the week 
with officials of the company. The company, 
however, still refused to negotiate with a 
union committee, although they were willing 
to continue conferences with the plant com- 
mittee. The departmental officer upon be- 
ing advised that there was nothing further 
he could do at that time withdrew from the 
case. On May 30 a strike occurred of ap- 
proximately 100 members of the union, with 
some 60 other workers being directly affected 
by the cessation of work. Particulars of the 
strike appeared in the June issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


SEAMEN EMPLOYED ON THE GREAT LAKES.— 
In May, 1939, the Minister of Labour was 
advised that a dispute existed between the 
Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union regarding the 
alleged non-observance by one member of 
the Association of a clause of the existing 
agreement respecting preference of employ- 
ment to members of the union. Another clause 
of the agreement provided that in the event 
of a dispute arising which could not be 
settled by negotiation within a _ reasonable 
time it might be referred by either party to 
the Dominion Minister of Labour or an 
arbitrator appointed by him, the decision of 
such arbitrator to be final and _ binding. 
Accordingly, under date of June 2, Professor 
Norman A. M. MacKenzie of Toronto was 
appointed sole arbitrator pursuant to the 
provisions of the agreement. 


Russer Factory Workers, KITCHENER, ONT. 
—The conciliation service of the Department 
of Labour was requested early in May to 
investigate a dispute which had arisen in- 
volving the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
of Canada, Limited, Kitchener, Ont., and cer- 
tain of its employees, members of Local No. 
73, United Rubber Workers of America. The 
management had refused to grant a 5-cent per 
hour wage increase in the basic rates of 21 


young men who, it was alleged, were doing 
the work of men at poys’ wages These 
young men had ceased work on April 25, and 
approximately 175 sympathizers had also 
walked out. This action tied up the whole de- 
partment and involved approximately 450 
workers. On the morning of the 9th the union 
had called out an additional 300 employees in 
the tire department, which tied up operations 
throughout the entire plant. Negotiations 
respecting an agreement with the union cov- 
ering the whole plant had failed and the 
workers had taken strike action with a view 
to obtaining a settlement of al! outstanding 
differences. 

The conciliation officer conferred with each 
of the parties and subsequently a basis of 
settlement was put forward which it was hoped 
would be accepted. A joint conference between 
the parties directly involved followed, but 
misunderstandings arose, and on May 16 two 
officers of the Department again visited 
Kitchener. Arrangements were made for fur- 
ther negotiations between the disputing par- 
ties, and the question of procedure under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was also 
discussed. No progress was made during these 
negotiations and subsequently the employees 
submitted an application for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. As the Company 
did not concur in the application and as dis- 
putes in this industry are not within the 
direct scope of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act procedure in this direction was 
not possible. Toward the end of May trouble 
in connection with the picketing developed 
and the Mayor of Kitchener and officials of 
the Ontario Department of Labour intervened. 
On June 9 a settlement was reached in the 
offices of the Provincial Minister of Labour. 
This provided for the immediate resumption 
of work, the prompt renewal of negotia- 
tions, and also that no discrimination or 
intimidation would be exercised against any 
employee in respect of trade union member- 
ship. Further references to this dispute will 
be found in the June issue of the Lasour 
GazETTE (page 552), also elsewhere in this 
issue on page 660. 


LINEMEN, OPERATORS, ETC., SYDNEY, N.S—An 
application for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour on 
May 6, 1939, to deal with differences between 
the Eastern Light and Power Company, Lim- 
ited, Sydney, NS., and certain of its em- 
ployees being electrical workers on _ lines, 
operators, etc., members of Local Union “B” 
1089, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. Recognition of the union, general 
wage increases of 10 cents per hour, double 
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pay for overtime, holidays with pay, and 
improved working conditions had been re- 
quested by the men. Forty-one employees 
were stated to be directly affected. On June 2 
conciliation officers of the Department of 
Labour visited Sydney and on following days 
conferred with both parties to the dispute, 
finally arranging a joint conference at which 
the management agreed to recognize the union, 
to concede a general wage increase of 2 cents 
per hour with a 5-cent increase to the lower- 
paid men, and to make certain minor adjust- 
ments in working conditions. These con- 
cessions were acceptable to the employees and 
the Board application was accordingly with- 
drawn. On June 9 an agreement between the 
Company and its employees, members of Local 
Union “B” 1089 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, was signed. 


Cuerckers, Porters, Coopers, EtTc., Port 
McNicoitt, Ont—On May 25, 1939, an appli- 
cation was received in the Department of 
Labour for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with a dispute between Mr. F. W. Nicholas, 
contractor for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and checkers, porters, coopers, coal 
handlers, etc., members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees, em- 
ployed at the Railway Company’s wharf at 
Port McNicoll, Ont. The application had 
been filed when negotiations respecting a new 
agreement covering increased rates of pay 
and changes in working conditions had failed. 
It was stated that 225 employees were affected 
by the dispute. Departmental officers took 
up the case with representatives of the em- 
ployees, and also interviewed officials of the 
Company in Montreal in an effort to bring 
about a settlement without Board procedure. 
At the end of June the matter was still be- 
fore the Department. 


Motor Coacu AND Truck Drivers, SAINT 
JoHn, N.B—On June 5, 1939, an application 
was received in the Department of Labour 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between the SMT Eastern Limited, Saint 
John, N.B., and its motor coach and freight 
truck drivers, members of Division No. 1182 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America. The cause of the dispute was stated 
to be the failure of the union to secure an 
agreement with the employers covering union 
recognition, wages, hours and working con- 
ditions of the drivers. A conciliation officer 
of the Department conferred on several occa- 
sions with representatives of each of the parties 
in Saint John in an effort to adjust the dispute. 
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The employees agreed that if a settlement of 
the other matters in dispute could be secured 
their demand for union recognition would not 
be pressed at this time. The Company, how- 
ever, maintained that it was not then prepared 
to negotiate an agreement respecting wages 
but it was agreed that some concessions in 
this regard, and also in respect to seniority 
and distribution of work, would be made at 
once. The management stated that 56 drivers 
were employed. At the end of June the 
matter was still undetermined. 

NAVIGATING OFFICERS AND MARINE ENGINEERS, 
Vancouver, B.C—A_ dispute involving the 
British Columbia Towboat. Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Vancouver, B.C., and its navigating 
officers, members of the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc., and marine engineers, 
members of Council No. 7, National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers, Inc., has received 
the attention of a conciliation officer of the 
Department for the past several months. The 
employees in each instance had been en- 
deavouring through their union representa- 
tives to secure an agreement with the em- 
ployers covering increased rates of pay and 
adjustments in working conditions. The De- 
partmental officer was successful in bringing 
together a committee representing the em- 
ployers and officers of the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, and at the end of June there 
was reason to believe that a mutually ac- 
ceptable agreement would be concluded 
shortly. It was anticipated that conferences 
with officers of the National Association of 
Marine Engineers would commence without 
undue delay. 


— 


Accident Prevention in Cement Industry 


The Portland Cement Association in its pub- 
lication for June states that “only once previ- 
ously in the 26 years of organized safety work 
in the portland cement industry has a better 
accident prevention performance been recorded 
than in 1938. The downward trend of dis- 
abling injuries so definitely established in 1937 
continued, and the problem of disproportion- 
ately high severity of injuries appeared nearer 
solution. 


“The frequency of injuries declined 11 per 
cent during the year to 4:61 per million man- 
hours worked. The severity of injuries de- 
creased 22 per cent to 2°44 days lost per 
thousand man-hours, the second consecutive 
year in which injury severity was reduced 
more than one-fifth. The best previous year 
was 19832 when 4:5 cement workers were in- 
jured per million man-hours and the number 
of days lost on account of injuries was 1-80 per 
thousand man-hours. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1939 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time 

loss for June, 1939, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year ago. 





Numbers of|/Time loss in 


Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
Bune, #hOGO! © be tease 11 2,023 §, 963 
NEN AE eRe 11 3, 424 17,203 
MuUDeelOS Sten a. sees 22 2,516 12,672 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of the Department, 
is a cessation of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are not included in the pub- 
lished record unless ten days or more time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are 
given in the annual review. Each month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘ minor disputes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its com- 
mencement. 

While in June the number of strikes and 
lockouts was the same as in May and the 
number of workers involved and the time loss 
in man working days were lower, seventy per 
cent of the time loss was due to strikes of 
rubber factory workers at Kitchener, Ont., and 
Toronto, Ont., carried over from May but 
terminated in June. Except for strikes of 
coal miners at Glace Bay, N.S., and Blair- 
more, Alta., and of sawmill workers at Tim- 
mins, Ont., the other disputes involved small 
numbers of workers for short periods. In 
June, 1938, the important disputes involved 
hosiery factory workers at Hamilton, Ont., 
lime plant workers at Blubber Bay, B.C., and 
sawmill workers at Fort Frances and Tim- 
mins, Ont. 

Five disputes were carried over from May, 
including one involving house wrecking com- 
pany employees at Toronto, Ont., reported to 
the Department too late for inclusion in the 
June issue of the Lasour GaAzETTs, and six 
disputes commenced during June. Of these 
eleven disputes, ten were terminated during 
the month, five resulting in favour of the 
workers involved, two resulting in compro- 
mise settlements, one being partially success- 
ful and the results of two being recorded as 
indefinite. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there was only one strike or lockout on 
record, namely: cap factory workers, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


The record does not includé minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to eight such disputes, namely: coastwise 
longshoremen, Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 
1936, several employers; beverage dispensers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one employer; 
dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 
1937, one employer; lime plant workers, 
Blubber Bay, B.C., June 2, 1988, one employer; 
lithographers, London, Ont., August 31, 1938, 
one employer; bakers and helpers, Vancouver, 
B.C., November 11, 1988, one employer; dress- 
makers, Montreal, P.Q., January 20, 1939, one 
employer; and stationary engineers, Toronto, 
Ont., March 2, 1939, one employer. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence or allowance for which work 
is performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employees being involved. 


A dispute involved 300 coal miners on one 
shift in a colliery at Sydney Mines, N'S., in a 
stoppage on May 25 to enforce a demand of 
five chain runners to be placed on contract 
rates of pay in place of datal rates. Work 
was resumed the next shift when officials of 
the United Mine Workers of America stated 
that this demand would be dealt with when 
negotiations were resumed for an agreement 
covering wages and working conditions for 
the mines of the company. 


A dispute as to the rates of pay for two 
hoisting engineers in one mine at Dominion, 
NS., resulted in loss of work for half of a 
shift for 200 men on June 2, and for part of 
the next shift for other men, when on orders 
of the union committee they refused to hoist 
coal though running the hoist for other work. 
A change had been made in the operation of 
the mine which increased the amount of coal 
to be hoisted on certain days and an increase 
to the rate on the main shift was demanded. 
The management had offered to compromise 
at the rate paid in another mine for similar 
work but this was refused. Later this offer 
was accepted. 


A strike of 75 caddies at a golf course in 
Halifax, NS., occurred on June 10, an in- 
crease in rates of pay from 40 cents to 60 
cents per round being demanded. Work was 
resumed next day pending negotiations. A 
rate at 50 cents was finally agreed upon. 
Particulars as to this dispute were not received 
in time for inclusion in the statistical tables. 
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The Board of Arbitration appointed to deal 
with the dispute between the Dominion Rubber 
Company, Limited, and its employees in two 
plants at Kitchener, Ont., members of the 
United Rubber Workers of America, as to an 
increase in wages of five cents per hour, re- 
ported to the Ontario Minister of Labour at 
the end of June. The agreements signed on 
the settlement of a strike from February 8 to 
March 10 provided that the wage demand 
should be arbitrated. The Board consisted of 
Professor Norman MacKenzie of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Chairman, appointed by 
the Ontario Minister of Labour, J. L. Cohen, 
K.C., representing the employees and J. A. 
Martin, vice president of the company. The 
award was an increase in wages of one and 
one-half cents per hour. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to June 


Rupser Factory Workers (SHoxs), Kuir- 
CHENER, OnT.—At the end of May, on behalf 
of the workers involved in the strike in the 
shoe department of one company which com- 
menced on April 25 and in the subsequent 
strike in the tire department which commenced 
on May 9, members of the United Rubber 
Workers of America made an application for 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. The demands of the workers included an 
agreement with the employing company, a 
general increase in wages of five cents per 
hour, an increase in the base rate for twenty- 
one youths in the shoe division and payment 
every week in cash instead of fortnightly by 
cheque. Negotiations for an agreement had 
been in progress for some time until the 
strike of twenty-one youths on April 25. A 
Board can be established in this industry only 
on application or consent of both parties and 
the consent of the employing company was 
not received. The management had sent a 
letter to each employee asking for a reply from 
each person willing to return to work on 
previous conditions, and stated that a sub- 
stantial number had replied and that the 
plant would soon be opened under police 
protection. Proposals for a settlement made 
by the Mayor of Kitchener were not accepted 
and the Ontario Minister of Labour met 
representatives of the parties to the dispute in 
Toronto on June 5 and again on June 9. A 
settlement was reached which provided that 
work would be resumed immediately in 
accordance with production requirements and 
senority rights and without discrimination, 
that negotiations would be continued for a 
mutual understanding on all matters involved, 


and for a policy or program re employment 
of youths, and that neither party would dis- 
criminate against or intimidate any employee 
in respect to trade union membership. This 
settlement was accepted by a vote of em- 
ployees at a meeting on June 10. Work was 
resumed on June 12, about 330 employees being 
taken on, the remainder, over 400 workers, 
being expected to be required by the end of 
the week. On June 2, sixty-eight members of 
the picket were charged with intimidation 
under Section 501 of the Criminal Code, as a 
result of preventing inspectors from entering 
the plant. Along with the cases against five 
others, charged in May, the proceedings in the 
magistrate’s court were adjourned from time 
to time. The picketing was suspended on June 
6, the day of the visit of their Majesties, the 
King and Queen, to Kitchener. 

RusBer Factory Workers (Tires, Etc.), 
KitcHener, OntT.—This strike which com- 
menced on May 9 in sympathy with that of 
workers in the shoe department in the same 
establishment on April 25, is outlined in the 
paragraph immediately preceeding. 

Russer Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT.— 
This strike, which commenced on May 30 to 
secure a union agreement with the United 
Rubber Workers of America and an increase 
in wages of ten per cent for those receiving 
over 60 cents per hour and 15 per cent for the 
others, with minimum rates at 50 cents and 35 
cents for male and female employees respec- 
tively, was terminated on June 30 as a result 
of conciliation by officers of the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour. It was arranged that 
work would be resumed on July 4, all workers 
on the pay-roll on May 29 being recalled as 
required and that hours per week would be 
forty instead of fifty. The employer reported 
that eighty workers out of 168 were on strike 
while the union reported 110 on strike, 40 of 
whom secured work with other employers 
during the strike. On June 2 a deputation 
from the Toronto Trades and Labour Council 
protested to the Police Commission against 
the restriction of picket members to four. A 
member of the picket was arrested on May 30 
on a charge of assaulting a police officer, being 
released on bail and the hearing adjourned. 
The union picketed retail stores selling the 
company’s products. 

Cap Facrory Workers, Montreat, P.Q.— 
A settlement of this dispute, alleged to be a 
lockout of union workers, was not reported 
at the end of the month but negotiations for 
a settlement were reported to be in progress. 

Bumpina Wreckers, Toronto, Ont.—This 
strike, reported too late for inclusion in the 
June issue of the Lasour GaAzErTe, commenced 
on May 381 to secure an agreement with the 
International Hod Carriers, Building and 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1939.* 
& 


Number involved |Time loss ; 
Industry, occupation —_—_———————_| in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(a) Strikes and Lockcouts in progress prior to June, 1939 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers 
(shoes), Kitchener, Ont. 1 200 1,800 |Commenced Apr. 25, 1939; for increased 
wages, piece rates; terminated June 10; con- 
ciliation (provincial); indefinite. 
Rubber factory workers 
(tires, etc.), Kitchener, 


i=) 
ie 
. 
° 
ray 


300 2,700 |Commenced May 9, 1939; in sympathy with 
strike in shoe department in the same plant 
commenced Apr. 25, and for union agree- 
ment; terminated June 10; conciliavion 
(provincial); indefinite. 

Rubber factory workers, 


Moronto, Ont. it 1 80 2,000 |\Commenced May 30, 1939; for union recogni- 
tion and agreement with increased wages, 
etc.; terminated June 30; conciliation 
(provincial); compromise. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cap factory workers, 
Montreal W?..@.. hice. a: i 5 130 |Alleged lockout of union members, com- 


menced May 3, 1939; unterminated. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings, etc.— 
Building wreckers, Toron- 
Or ONG iver ioe fens ae t 4 20 |Commenced May 31, 1939; for union agree- 
ment and increased wages; terminated 
June 5; negotiations; in favour of workers. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during June, 1939 


MinineG, Etc.— 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 
el Ea Me rE eS 750 1,025 |Commenced June 2; against discharge of 
worker following jail term; terminated 


June 5; negotiations; in favour of workers. 


pe 


oe a ae PM RE eS 1 40 40 |Commenced June 21; against temporary em- 
ployment of a shot firer to replace a 
coupler; terminated June 21; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Ae es EM cio Be, 1 294 588 |Commenced June 23; to secure ‘‘make up”’ of 
piece work earnings to minimum day rate; 
terminated June 24; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Prod- 
ucts— 
Sawmill workers, Tim- 

mins Onto. eee 4 225 600 |Commenced June 6; against reduction in rates 
of wages; terminated June 9; conciliation 
(municipal); partially successful. 

TRANSPORTA TION— 
W ater— 
Pulpwood loaders, Nipigojn, 

CONCH cee. Weak Pet tee iG dy oe 50 50 |Commenced June 14; for wages at prevailing 
piece rates instead of per hour; terminated 
June 14; negotiations; in favour of workers. 

SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Caddies, Dartmouth, N.S. 1 75 10 |Commenced June 10; for increase in wages; 
terminated June 10; negotiations; com- 
promise. 





* Jn this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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Common Labourers’ Union of America pro- 
viding for 45 cents per hour for ground men 
and 50 cents per hour for bar men. As a 
result of negotiations the agreement was 
signed and work was resumed on June 6. 


Disputes Commencing During June 


Coat Miners, Guace Bay, N.S—Muiners in 
one colliery ceased work on June 2 when a 
miner who had been absent from work for 
thirty days serving a jail term, was refused 
employment. Strikes had occurred recently in 
other mines operated by the same company as 
a result of discharge of workers for extended 
absence chiefly owing to imprisonment for 
offences against liquor laws, etc., and nego- 
tiations were proceeding between the district 
executive of the United Mine Workers of 
America and company officials to reach agree- 
ment as to the practice to be adopted. Work 
was resumed on June 6 pending the result of 
these negotiations. Later it was reported that 
the miners in this and similar cases were 
reinstated and in the agreement the clause 
dealing with regular attendance was changed 
to provide for suspension when an employee 
absents himself from his work for a period 
of two days without the consent of the 
company, other than because of illness, and for 
dismissal on the third offence. For absence 
for a period in excess of one month, except in 
case of accident or illness, the employee is 
to be considered discharged. 


Coan Miners, BuarrmMorn, Auta—Coal] 
miners in one colliery ceased work on June 
23 claiming that the earnings for certain miners 
at piece rates had not been “made up” to the 
minimum day rate as specified in the agree- 
ment with the union. Following negotiations 
work was resumed on June 26, operations in 
that part of the mine affected by the dispute 
having been suspended pending a settlement. 
It was reported that the management had 
finally agreed to make up the difference to 


the miners concerned for the two weeks ended 
June 17. 

SawMitL Workers, TIMMINS, ONnT—Em- 
ployees in three mills ceased work on June 6 
in protest against a reduction in the rate of 
wages for labourers from $3.25 per day of ten 
hours to $3. A fourth mill involved had not 
yet commenced operations. A strike in these 
mills in 19388 had resulted in an increase in 
wages for labourers from $2.75 per day to 
$3.25 and for higher paid classes of ten cents 
per day. Following conciliation by the Acting 
Mayor of Timmins, work was resumed in one 
of the mills on June 8, an agreement with the 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ local of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America having been signed. Under this 
agreement, outlined elsewhere in this issue, 
the labourers’ rate was continued at $3.25 per 
day of ten hours. Work was resumed in the 
other mills on June 9 following negotiations, 
the employees having accepted the reduced 
rate at 30 cents per hour for labourers. It was 
also reported in the press that the rate for 
board was increased from 85 cents per day to 
$1 but this was not confirmed. 


PuLtpwoop LoapErs, Nipicon, Ont.—A num- 
ber of the workers employed at loading boats 
with pulpwood ceased work on June 14, claim- 
ing that the hourly rate of wages at 45 cents 
was not equal to the piece rates usually paid. 
Work was resumed the next day at the piece 
rates and the hourly rate was raised to 50 
cents for those who had not joined in the 
stoppage. 

Cappies (Gotr), DartmoutH, N.S—A dis- 
pute on June 11 involved about seventy-five 
caddies in a stoppage for an hour and one- 
half to secure an increase in the rate of pay 
for a round of eighteen holes from 35 cents 
to 45 cents. It was reported that work was 
resumed when the rate was increased to 40 
cents pending the result of further negotia- 
tions as to a final settlement. A similar strike 
at Halifax is noted in a previous paragraph. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1939, issue in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Coun- 
tries, 1938. The latter included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the various coun- 
tries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 


two years, and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this monthly 
article are taken as far as possible from the 
government publications of the various coun- 
tries concerned. Information as to particular 
disputes is taken for the most part from news- 
paper reports. 


Great Briiain and Northern Ireland 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details of the more 
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important ones. These details which are pub- 
lished after investigation do not always agree 
with the information given earlier in the press. 

The number of strikes which began during 
May was 72 and 15 were unterminated at the 
end of the previous month, making a total of 
87 in progress during the month, involving 
26,000 workers with a resultant time loss of 
128,000 man working days. 

Of the 72 disputes which began during May, 
there were 12 which arose out of demands for 
increases in wages, 2 against proposed wage 
reductions and 16 on other wage questions; 
21 were over questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons, 12 arose 
out of disputes concerning working conditions 
and 8 out of questions of trade unionism. 
There was one dispute due to sympathetic 
action. 

Final settlements reached during May num- 
bered 56. Of these, 18 were settled in favour 
of the workers, 24 in favour of the employers 
and 14 resulted in compromises. In the case 
of 9 other disputes work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 

The coal mining industry had the greatest 
number of men idle in May because of in- 
dustrial disputes. There were two outstand- 
ing strikes, the first near Barnsley, beginning 
May 19, involved 1,160 miners who ceased 
work in protest against unsatisfactory 
drinking water supplied them. Work was 
resumed on May 24, but under what condi- 
tions was not reported. The other miners’ 
strike was in Durham county and directly 
affected 1,280 men who on May 22 refused 
to continue working with non-unionists. In 
this case work was resumed the same day 
on the advice of trade union officials (appar- 
ently under the same conditions). 

One other large dispute involved appren- 
tices at Clydeside, approximately 2,000 of 
them by May 27, though the dispute which 
began in one establishment on May 18 
affected only a few at first. Later other 
firms were involved, the apprentices demand- 
ing that their six months compulsory mili- 
tary service be considered as part of their 
apprenticeship period. They also asked for 
improvements in wages and other conditions 
of employment. 

On June 14 at Liverpool, according to a 
press report, 5,000 union workers in an air- 
craft factory ceased work against the dis- 
charge of an engine fitter who refused to do 
work other than engine fitting. 


STRIKES AND Lockouts IN 1938 


The May issue of the Minstry of Labour 
Gazette contains a statistical review of strikes 
and lockouts which took place in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland during 1938. 


The number of disputes resulting in stop- 
pages of work reported as hawing begun dur- 
ing 1938 was 875 as compared with 1,129 in 
1937. The number of workers directly in- 
volved in these disputes was about 211,000, 
and about 63,000 workers were indirectly in- 
volved. In addition, about 1,000 workers 
were involved, directly or indirectly, in 10 
strikes which were unterminated at the end 
of 1937. The number of workers involved 
either directly or indirectly in all disputes in 
progress during 1938 was about 275,000 as 
compared with 610,000 the previous year, the 
resultant time loss being 1,334,000 man work- 
ing days as compared with 3,413,000 in 1937. 

The industry most affected by industrial 
disputes was coal mining: the 363 strikes in 
this industry involved 63:1 per cent of the 
workers involved in all disputes and the 
resultant time loss was 52:2 per cent of the 
total for the year. Engineering and ship- 
building with 76 strikes accounted for 11-3 
per cent of the total number of workers in- 
volved and 11-6 per cent of the total time 
loss. Building, public works, contracting, 
etc., had 110 strikes, which involved 5-0 per 
cent of the total number of workers and 
resulted in 8-6 per cent of the total time 
loss. 

The classification according to the number 
of workers involved shows that of the 875 
strikes recorded during 1938, 582 or 66-5 per 
cent involved less than 250 workers in each 
case, and in only 10 strikes was the number 
involved 2,500 or more. 


Most of the strikes during 1938 were of 
comparatively short duration, 618 or 70:6 per 
cent having been terminated in less than a 
week. Seven strikes accounted for 31:8 per 
cent of the total time loss through disputes 
beginning during 1938. 

Wage questions were the cause of 339 or 
38:7 per cent of the strikes which began 
during 19388. Employment of particular 
classes or persons caused 257 strikes or 29:4 
per cent of the total. Disputes over working 
arrangements, rules and discipline accounted 
for 130 strikes or 14-8 per cent, and trade 
unionism differences were responsible for 92 
strikes or 10-5 per cent of the total number. 

As for results, strikes ending in favour of 
the employers accounted for one-half of the 
disputes beginning in 1938 and for over one- 
half of the workers directly involved. Over 
one-quarter of the disputes ended in com- 
promises and less than one-quarter resulted 
in favour of the workers. 

The most frequent method of settlement 
of disputes in 1938, as in previous years, was 
direct negotiation, three-fifths of all strikes 
and lockouts being settled this way. Disputes 
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in which work was resumed on the employers’ 
terms without negotiations accounted for over 
one-quarter of the number of strikes and for 
30 per cent of the workers directly involved 
in disputes. 

Jamaica 


A waterfront workers’ strike at Kingston 
which started during the third week of June 
was the cause of serious rioting on June 18. 
One man was killed when the police fired on 
a mob which refused to disperse after attempt- 
ing to set fire to the headquarters of the 
Jamaica Ex-Servicemen’s Trade and Labour 
Union. Soldiers and police patrolled the 
city, and all waterfront work was carried out 
under armed guard. The riots were reported 
to be the result of trade union dissension and 
a popular belief that the government’s un- 
employment relief program was an attempt 
to reduce wages. Later information is that 
the situation had become less tense and no 
further outbreaks were expected. 


New Zealand 


The Dominion of New Zealand has recently 
published statistics dealing with industrial 
disputes during the first quarter of 1939. 
During that period there were 23. strikes, 
which involved 5,710 employees of 38 firms 
and which resulted in a time loss of 23,611 
man working days. The estimated loss in 
wages was £28,095. During the correspond- 
ing three months of 1988, there were 26 
strikes, involving 3,898 workers and resulting 
in the loss of 9,988 man working days. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in April, 
1939, which, as the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics points out, are based on “scattered in- 
formation from newspaper and other sources 
and are subject to revision as more definite 
reports” are received show 220 strikes as 
beginning during the month, which with 125 
unterminated at the end of March, made a 
total of 3845 in progress during the month. 
The number of workers involved in these dis- 
putes was 455,000 with a resultant time 
loss of 6,000,000 man-working days. The 
comparable figures for the previous month, 
which have been partially revised but are 
not final, show that there were 325 strikes 
in progress, involving about 40,000 workers 
with a resultant time loss of 600,000 man- 
working days. 

The strike of deckhands, engine room 
helpers and stewards employed by one steam- 
ship company at Boston (LaBourR GAZETTE, 
June, 1939, page 557) terminated June 4. The 
demand was for increased wages but no infor- 
mation about the settlement has been reported. 
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Longshoremen and others at Yarmouth, NS., 
and Saint John, N.B. were seriously affected 
by the disputes, particularly at Yarmouth 
where business suffered from a loss in tourist 
trade and from a shortage of fruit regularly 
brought from Boston by an Eastern Steamship 
Lines vessed. 

The strike of oil tanker seamen of the 
Atlantic Coast declared on April 18 (Lasour 
Gazette, June, 1939, page 557) for a pre- 
ferential hiring clause in a new agreement 
was called off June 14 by the National Mari- 
time Union (affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations) in order to forestall 
the organizing of company unions on Standard 
Oil Company tankers. 

Through the efforts of a Federal conciliator 
the large strike of automobile body workers 
at Detroit which began about May 22 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, June, 1939, page 557) was ended 
June 7, a new agreement being signed giving 
the United Automobile Workers of America 
(C.I.0.) sole bargaining rights in all plants 
of the Briggs Manufacturing Company. 

Further stoppages of work occurred in the 
automobile industry when the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor) called strikes about 
June 9 in General Motors plants at Flint and 
Saginaw, Michigan, in order to force recogni- 
tion of the A.F. of L. union as sole bargaining 
agent for all employees instead of the United 
Automobile Workers of America affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Approximately 8,000 men ceased work. 
Pickets of the A.F. of L. union clashed with 
the C.1.0. men reporting for work. State Police 
action being necessary to restore order. Some 
were seriously hurt and a number of arrests 
were made. Factory operations were curtailed 
but did not cease, and on June 18 were re- 
ported almost normal by the corporation, most 
of the strikers having returned to work. 

Another automobile workers’ strike of large 
proportions occurred at Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin on June 10 where 7,500 employees of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, mem- 
bers of the (C.T.0.) United Automobile Work- 
ers, walked out for reasons not reported in 
press despatches at hand. Rioting took place, 
members of the picket stoning street cars. 
carrying office workers to the plant and the 
police used tear gas. The Governor of Wis- 
consin refused to call out State Militia. The 
dispute terminated June 17 following confer- 
ences between the parties and the State Gov- 
ernor. 

On June 3, approximately 1,000 cold 
storage warehousemen in New York City 
employed in 22 plants ceased work following 
failure to reach a new agreement. The pre- 
vious contract expired May 31, 1939, and was. 
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a closed shop agreement signed by the Inland 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 318 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, etc. 
(A.F. of L.) and the Cold Storage Warehouse- 
men’s Association. The union demanded a 
40-hour week instead of 44 hours with no 
change in weekly pay of $35, and time and 
one-half for work on Saturdays. The State 
Mediation Board intervened and was success- 
ful in having a new agreement signed which 
conceded the principal demands of the union. 

At San Francisco, some 5,000 waterfront 
workers ceased work on June 17 because ten 
shipping clerks were hired on a monthly 
instead of an hourly basis. Both parties 
claimed violation of standing agreements. The 
United States Maritime Labour Board inter- 
vened on June 19; conferences of the inter- 
ested parties were arranged but no settlement 
of the dispute has been reported. 

Also on June 17, the entire sugar industry 
in Philadelphia was at a standstill owing to a 
strike of about 2,700 employees, members of 
the Sugar Refinery Workers’ Union (AF. 
of L.). No other information is available at 
present except that a city-wide contract had 
expired the day before. 

On or about June 17 according to a press 
despatch, in Los Angeles 1,200 lumber and 
sawmill workers and operating engineers struck 
work for causes not reported. Pickets were 
posted at the seventeen lumber yards affected. 

In Washington, D.C., sometime during June, 
1,400 carpenters, members of the United Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, ceased work 
to secure an increase in wages from $1.50 to 
$1.624 per hour. There were also 1,600 mem- 
bers of three locals of the A.F. of L. building 
labourers’ union on strike to secure wage rates 
from 80 cents to $1 per hour instead of 70 
cents. 

STRIKES IN 1938 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor has 
recently published in their Monthly Labor 
Review for May, 1939, an “Analysis of Strikes 
in 1938.” Lockouts are included in the record. 

The year 1988 was a year of comparatively 
numerous small strikes of short duration, but 
the number of strikes, 2,772, was greater, with 
the exception of 1937, than in any year since 
1920. The number of workers involved in 
strikes, 688,376, was smaller than in any year 
since 1932 while the resultant time loss, 9,148,- 
273 man working days, was less than in any 
year since 1981. 

In 1938, the usual seasonal trend of strikes 
was noticeable, with an increase in number 
during the early months to a peak in the 
spring or early summer, a fairly high level 
until autumn, and then a decline during the 
late months. The smallest number of strikes 


STRIKES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1919 TO 1938 # 


Workers |Time loss in 
Year Strikes involved | man work- 
(a) ing days 

TOEG Penance ote, wee 3,630 | 4,160,348 (b) 
1O20f Mee hte 3,411 | 1,463,054 (b) 
JOD TER tet Berth ee eu 2,385 1,099,247 (db) 
PPS Rtuaie Braman) huaih S 1,112 1,612,562 (b) 
1023 Re eee te eve 1,553 756, 584 (b) 
VOZ4 Mery a hepu tlds Pee 1,249 654, 641 (b) 
1 RSPAS ae a Sota mak Rae 1,301 428,416 (b) 
1926R 2. ec oR 1,035 329,592 (b) 
102 (Ree ie shee eee aes 707 329, 939 26,218, 628 
1 Ds ecm pa ere ereels arty IRs 604 314,210 12,631, 863 
TODO ated] ae ree ape ae 921 288,572 5,351,540 
TOZ0R aa a eee ee 637 182,975 3,316, 808 
TOSS eae tie an, ea att 810 341,817 6,893,244 
HOS De eetelati a aerstene ae 841 324, 210 10,502,033 
De Re Am RCE BL e.n A 1,695 1,168,272 16,872,128 
HOB a ee RR Pen Dae 1,856 1,466, 695 19,591,949 
MOBS etedee alerts eaerate atten 2,014 Heli vvalcy 15,456,337 
LOSGAts tiger s tae we koe Aeli2 788,648 13,901,956 
TOS Tere ee aie ent kay: 4,740 1,860,621 28,424, 857 
POSS eer eee eater 2,412 688,376 9,148,273 


(a) The number of workers involved in strikes between 
1919 and 1926 is known for only a portion of the total. How- 
ever, the missing information is for the smaller disputes and 
it is believed that the total here given is fairly accurate. 

(6) Figures not compiled. 


beginning in any month was 168 in January, 
strikes then becoming more numerous until 
May when there were 300. The greatest 
number of workers involved in strikes, how- 
ever, was in September, when one of the 
largest strikes of the year began in the motor 
trucking industry in New York City and New 
Jersey. The largest time loss in any month in 
19388 was in May when it amounted to 1,174,- 
052 man working days. 


Half of the strikes during 1938 were in four 
industrial groups. The largest number was in 
textiles and its products (including clothing) 
which had 536 strikes, also the largest number 
of workers involved and the greatest time 
loss. Trade was second with 339 strikes, fol- 
lowed by the construction industry with 315, 
and transportation and communication with 
211. While the transportation equipment in- 
dustry (which includes automobile manufac- 
turing) had only 49 strikes, it had the second 
largest number of workers involved. 


Exactly half of the strikes which occurred 
during 1938 arose out of various questions of 
union organization and these disputes involved 
32:6 per cent of the strikers and resulted in 
44-4 per cent of the time loss. Causes grouped 
under “wages and hours” accounted for 28-0 
per cent of the strikes, 36-7 per cent of the 
workers and 34-8 per cent of the time loss. 
“Miscellaneous” causes led to 22:0 per cent of 
the strikes, involving 30-7 per cent of the 
workers and causing 20°8 per cent of the time 
loss. 


The method of classifying strikes by results 
used by the United States Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics differs from that used in Canada. 
In this country results of strikes are classified 
as being in favour of workers, in favour of 
employers, compromise or partially success- 
ful, and indefinite or unterminated. In the 
United States results are classified where 
possible according to the degree of success 
from the workers’ standpoint. Strikes aris- 
ing out of jurisdictional or factional disputes 
are not classified as to results. The results of 
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strikes which would be shown as indefinite in 
the Canadian classification are shown in the 
United States as “not reported” but a foot- 
note states that during 1938 many of the 
strikes so classified were small strikes in the 
women’s clothing indusiry, and while the union 
involved regarded many of them as being 
satisfactorily settled the exact terms were not 
reported. Results according to this classifi- 
cation are shown in the accompanying table. 


RESULTS OF STRIKES IN THE UNITED STATES, ENDING IN 1938 


— ee | | | | | | — 


Substantial gains to workers.............s0ecseeseencseeneens 
Partial gains OL CORT OIOIBER OTe ovis ee ceteins si et cea ae mae 
Little or no gains to WOT KSEE Tes oN ale Mua e lea sey esses 
Jurisdiction, rival unions or factions...............sse0cesees 
Indetectuinatary aes yg Me eek AIO ae ae 
Not reported sverpenmrnen te stu eran cae, MIMEOMET Sit 


Other subjects dealt with in this analysis of 
strikes are as follows: states and cities affected, 
number of workers involved, number of estab- 


Strikes Workers involved Man-days idle 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Number of Number of Number of 

total total total 

1,110 40-0 203, 201 29-6 2,379,845 26-7 
829 29-9 333, 207 48-4 | 3,956,864 44-3 
578 20-9 100, 156 14-6 1,673,684 18-8 
150 5-4 34,513 5-0 851,591 9-5 
25 0-9 13,339 1-9 28, 286 0:3 
80 2-9 Seale 0-5 35, $29 0-4 
2,772 | 100-0 687,629 | 100-0 | 8,926,099 100-0: 


lishments involved, duration, sex of workers, 
labour organizations involved, methods of 
negotiating settlements and sit-down strikes. 


Compulsory Training of Labour in Japan 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly periodical published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in its issue of May 
29, reviews a recent feature of industry in 
Japan, viz., the compulsory training of 
labour. This review points out that the 
growing need to cope with the shortage of 
skilled labour in the munitions and other in- 
dustries has led the Japanese Government to 
draft Imperial Orders in execution of the 
provisions of the General Mobilization Act 
passed in March, 1938. These Orders, approved 
in December, 1938, by the General Mobiliza- 
tion Committee, were promulgated on March 
31 and came into effect on April 5, 19389. A 
summary of their provisions is given in part 
below. 

Every head of an undertaking engaged in 
operations which appear on a schedule drawn up 
by the Minister of Welfare, and normally em- 
ploying more than 200 workers over the age 
of sixteen, is required to organize a technical 
training course for a certain number of his 
workers. The Minister may also extend this 
regulation to employers who have less than 200 
but more than 50 workers over sixteen in their 
factories, provided that the latter are engaged 
in one of the scheduled processes. The Minister 
has scheduled 22 kinds of work, all connected 


with metal refining and the manufacture of 
machinery and tools; the technical branches in 


which training is to be given number 61. The 
number of workers to be trained must not 
exceed six per cent of all workers in each fac- 
tory. 


The workers to be trained must be over four- 
teen and under seventeen years of age at the 
time their training begins. They must have 
attended a higher primary school for two years, 
or received another form of education recognized 
to be equivalent to this by the Minister of 
Education. They will, in general, be required 
to undergo three years’ training, but this may 
be reduced to two years in special cases, with 
the permission of the competent Minister, or 
to less than two years if the necessities of the 
war so demand. 


During the three years, the workers to be 
trained are to be given in all 220 hours of 
general education and 500 hours of technical 
education. These hours are to be deemed to 
be included in working hours within the mean- 
ing i the Acts and Orders governing hours of 
work 


The cost of training is to be borne entirely 
by the employers, for whom, however, certain 
compensation and subsidies within the limits of 
vate State budget will be granted by Ministerial 

rder. 


In addition the Minister of Education may 
call upon certain universities, technical schools 
and training institutions to train technicians 
in certain classes and numbers to be pre- 
scribed by himself. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF 
CANADA IN 1939 


EGISLATION of special interest to 
workers passed at the 1939 session of 
Parliament which opened on January 12 and 
closed on June 3 includes an amendment in 
the Criminal Code for the protection of trade 
union members, provision for employees’ pen- 
sion and insurance funds in trust and loan 
companies and compensation for employees 
displaced or adversely affected by economy 
schemes of the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Companies. Unemploy- 
ment and agricultural assistance is again pro- 
vided for but the Dominion-Provincial youth 
training program has been brought under a 
special Act with a separate appropriation. 
Moneys appropriated under the Technical 
Education Act of 1919 which have not yet 
been used by any province to the limit fixed 
by the Act are to be available for another five 

years. 

Freedom of Association 


A private member’s Bill to amend the 
Criminal code so as to protect freedom of 
association on the part of workmen which 
failed to reach a vote in 1938 was re-introduced 
this year and later incorporated with amend- 
ments in a Government Bill and passed. 

This Act makes it an offence, punishable 
on indictment or on summary conviction for 
any employer or his agent, whether a person, 
company or corporation, wrongfully and with- 
out lawful authority, to refuse to employ or to 
dismiss a person for the sole reason that such 
person is a member of a lawful trade union or 
lawful association of workmen “formed for the 
purpose of advancing their interests in a lawful 
manner and organized for their protection in 
the regulation of wages and conditions of 
work.” Similarly, it is an offence to seek, by 
intimidation, threat of loss of position or by 
actual loss of position or by threatening or 
imposing any pecuniary penalty to compel 
an employee to abstain from belonging to such 
a trade union or association, or to conspire or 
agree with any other employer to do any of 
these things. The penalty for an offence under 
this section is a fine not exceding $100 or 
three months’ imprisonment in the case of an 
individual and a fine not exceeding $1,000, in 
the case of a company or corporation. 


Youth Training 


The Youth Training Act, 1939, provides for 
the appointment by the Governor in Council 
of a supervisor of youth training and appro- 
priates four and one-half million dollars for 
a period of three years to be paid out to the 
provinces to enable them to carry on a pro- 
gram of youth training. The general object 


of the Act, which is to be administered by the 
Minister of Labour, is to promote and assist in 
the training of unemployed young persons to 
fit them for gainful employment in Canada. 
Unemployed young persons, for the purposes 
of the Act, include all young persons between 
16 and 30 years of age who are not gainfully 
employed and whose families are not in a 
position to pay the full cost of their training, 
who are registered for employment with the 
Employment Service of Canada or are certified 
as eligible by the clerk of the individual’s 
home municipality or by an appropriate pro- 
vincial authority or are deserving transients 
certified as eligible by an appropriate pro- 
vincial authority. 

The money is to be paid from the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund to the provinces on 
the basis of agreements, approved by the 
Governor in Council, between the provincial 
Governments and the Federal Minister of 
Labour. The yearly grant to any province is 
to be determined by the Governor in Council 
but must not exceed the amount which the 
provincial government agrees to expend on 
projects undertaken under the Act within the 
year. The money is to be available at the 
rate of a million and one-half dollars a year 
for three years and any unexpended portion 
of the allotment for the first or second year 
may be carried forward but no part of the 
total amount is to be paid to any province 
after March 31, 1948. The period, terms and 
conditions of the appointment of the Super- 
visor of Youth Training are to be determined 
by the Governor in Council. 

During the past two years funds for a 
similar youth training program were pro- 
vided each year under the Unemployment and 
Agricultural Assistance Act but the operation 
of the Youth training program was considered 
to be impaired by the temporary nature of the 
provision made under an Act which is in force 
for one year only. 

The Technical Education Extension Act, 
1939, makes available to the provinces, until 
March 31, 1944, any unexpended portion of 
their share of the $10,000,000 appropriated for 
technical education under the Technical Edu- 
cation Act, 1919. In debate, the Minister of 
Labour stated that Manitoba was the only 
province which has not taken up its allot- 
ment under the original legislation and the 
amount which may still be claimed by that 
province is $286,037.59. 


Unemployment Relief 
The Unemployment and Agricultural Assist- 
ance Act, 1939, extends until March 31, 1940, 
the provisions of the 1938 Act of the same 
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title. The statute enables the Governor in 
Council to authorize the carrying out of 
such undertakings as he may deem desirable 
and practicable to give employment to relief 
recipients registered with the Employment 
Service of Canada in the Province where the 
work is to be executed. Where the under- 
takings come under provincial jurisdiction but 
are given financial assistance from the 
Dominion, the contracts are to be approved 
by the federal Minister of Labour and the 
work supervised by a Dominion Government 
officer. 

The Governor in Council may enter into an 
agreement with any province for the payment 
of moneys appropriated by the Dominion Par- 
liament during the fiscal year 1939-40 for the 
alleviation of unemployment and agricultural 
distress and with any corporation, partnership 
or individual engaged in industry respecting 
the expansion of industrial employment. Loans, 
advances or guarantees may be made to the 
provinces to assist them in paying their share 
of expenditures incurred in carrying out agree- 
ments under this Act or the Youth Training 
Act, 1939. No financial assistance is to be 
granted any province unless it agrees to furnish 
such information and permit such examination 
and audit as the Dominion may deem neces- 
sary. Provision is also made for continuation 
of commitments made and agreements entered 
into under the 1936, 1937 and 1938 Acts. 

The Governor in Council may make regu- 
lations for carrying out the Act and a report 
showing the amount of money expended, the 
loans made and the obligations contracted is 
to be laid before Parliament within thirty 
days after March 31, 1940 or, if Parliament is 
not then in session, it is to be published and 
distributed by the Department of Labour. 


Employees’ Pensions 


Three Acts relate to employees’ pensions, 
one applying to persons employed by the Cana- 
dian National and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Companies and the other two relating to 
persons employed by trust and loan companies. 

The Trust Companies Act and the Loan 
Companies Act are amended to make it clear 
that every trust company and loan company 
incorporated under federal legislation has 
and has had since its incorporation power to 
establish staff pension and insurance funds, 
either by itself or jointly in association with 
any loan or trust company, as the case may be. 

The Act to amend the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act, 19338, provides for the 
payment of compensation by the two railway 
companies to those of their employees who 
are deprived of employment or adversely 
affected by co-operative measures undertaken 
by the Canadian National Railway Company 


and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
in accordance with the statute of 1933. The 
amendment is in the form of a schedule to 
the Act and applies to all persons employed — 
by the two railway companies or by any new 
company controlled by stock ownership equit- 
ably apportioned between the companies and 
includes persons employed at any time during 
the twelve months immediately preceding the 
date of the coming into force of the schedule 
except those doing temporary work not part 
of regular operations. The scheme, however, 
does not apply to workers who have become 
pensioners or annuitants under any railway 
pension or superannuation plan of which they 
are members, voluntarily retire or are dismissed 
for misconduct or incapacity. 

The schedule provides for an adjustment 
allowance for employees deprived of their em- 
ployment by any co-operative scheme under- 
taken by the railway companies for the pur- 
poses of economy, a displacement allowance 
for employees required to take a position with 
less pay on account of such a scheme, com- 
pensation for certain losses incurred in a 
change of residence due to the same cause and 
for a committee of adjustment and a board ot 
arbitration to deal with disputes arising ouv 
of the payment of such allowances or com 
pensation. 


The adjustment allowance must be paid by 
the company last employing the workman and 
is to be equal to 60 per cent of his average 
monthly wage during the last year preceding 
the commencement of the co-operation scheme. 
It is payable from the date he is laid off for 
a period ranging from six months for one to 
two years’ service to five years for service of 
15 years or over. In lieu of the adjustment 
allowance the employee may, at his option, 
accept a separation allowance ranging in 
amount from three months’ pay for from one 
to two years’ service to 12 months’ pay for 
service of 15 years or over. 


Length of service is to be determined from 
the date the employee last acquired employ- 
ment status with the railway company em- 
ploying him and he is to be credited with every 
month’s service no matter in what capacity he 
is hired. His status is not to be interrupted 
by furlough where he has a right to and returns 
to service when called. An officer or other 
official representative of an employee organi- 
zation is to be credited with service for the 
company at any time he is on leave of absence 
in connection with the work of the organiza- 
tion. 

An employee receiving an adjustment allow- 
ance must return to work if notified in 
accordance with the working agreement and 
must perform other reasonably comparable 
work for which he is qualified if his return does 
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not infringe on the employment rights of 
other workmen. His allowance ceases during 
re-employment and the period of his re-em- 
ployment is to be deducted from the total 
period for which he is entitled to an allow- 
ance. If he receives temporary employment 
with either company the amount of his wages 
is to be deducted from his adjustment allow- 
ance. The allowance ceases entirely if the 
employee fails without good cause to return 
to work after being properly notified, retires 
on pension or on account of age or disability, 
resigns, dies or is dismissed for justifiable 
cause. 

The displacement allowance is payable to 
any employee continued in employment for a 
period not exceeding five years after the effec- 
tive date of any co-operative plan but in a 
position paying less wages than he was earn- 
ing before the adoption of the plan and who, 
in the exercise of his seniority rights under 
existing agreements and without changing his 
place of residence, is not able to obtain a 
position at least equivalent to his former one. 
The displacement allowance is to be paid dur- 
ing any month in which he performs work in 
which his earnings are not equal to his 
average monthly earnings for the 12 months 
of service immediately preceding his displace- 
ment. It is to be equal to the difference 
between such average earnings and the amount 
actually earned. The allowance is to be re- 
duced by the wages payable for any time lost 
on account of voluntary absences to the extent 
that he is not available for service equivalent 
to his average monthly time during the 12- 
month period preceding his displacement but 
he must be compensated, in addition, at the 
rate of the position filled for any time worked 
in excess of the average monthly time paid 
for during that period. 


At the end of each year there is to be made 
a recapitulation of the total compensation 
received by employees in receipt of displace- 
ment allowances and the necessary adjustment 
made in respect of each allowance so that no 
employee may receive compensation greater 
than the total compensation paid to him during 
the last 12 months preceding his displacement. 


An employee continuing in employment and 
transferred from one place to another or from 
the service of one railway company to another 
is not to be deprived of his pension rights and 
he may continue to contribute to the pension 
fund of the company by which he was formerly 
employed and upon retirement be entitled to 
receive his pension from that company. 


An employee who is required to change his 
residence as a direct result of some co- 
operative plan must be compensated by the 
company by which he is employed for all 
reasonable travelling and moving expenses of 


himself and his family and fér working time 
lost in moving, for any financial loss suffered 
in the sale of his home for less than its fair 
value or because of holding an unexpired lease 
of a dwelling. No claim for expenses or 
financial loss is to be paid unless presented 
within three years of the commencement of 
the co-operative plan or in respect to change 
in residence made subsequent to the initial 
change caused by the plan and due to the 
normal exercise of seniority in accordance with 
working agreements. 


Where a dispute arises as to the amount 
of compensation due in respect of the sale of 
a house or the termination of a lease the dis- 
pute must be referred to the committee of 
adjustment and if the committee is unable 
to settle the dispute to a judge of a county 
or superior court who will determine the 
amount of compensation and whose decision is 
to be final. 

The committee of adjustment is to be a 
permanent committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the two railway companies and of 
employees’ organizations holding working 
agreements with the companies relative to 
wages and working conditions and applicable 
to the class or classes of workers affected by 
any co-operative plan. It is to meet from 
time to time to inquire into all matters of 
interpretation, application or enforcement of 
the schedule and to deal with any dispute aris- 
ing out of its operation. Any dispute, except 
one in respect of compensation for losses in- 
curred in the sale of a home or termination of 
a lease, if not settled within 30 days, is to 
be referred to a board of three arbitrators to 
be named, one by the representative of the 
employees, one by the companies and the 
third by the two so named, or in case the two 
arbitrators fail to name a third, by the Minis- 
ter of Labour. This board is to have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to inquire into and deter- 
mine all matters arising from the dispute and 
its award, or the award of a majority of its 
members, is to be final and not open to ques- 
tion or review in any court. The board’s 
proceedings may not be restrained by in- 
junction, prohibition or other process or be 
removed by certiorari or otherwise into any 
court. Its award, on the application of either 
party, must be enforced in the same manner 
as a judgment or order of a court of record. 
The costs and expenses of the board are to be 
borne equally by the parties to the pro- 
ceedings. 

Wage Assignments 

The Small Loans Act provides for the 
licensing, by the Minister of Finance, and 
inspection, by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, of money-lenders and small loan com- 
panies dealing in loans of $500 or less. A loan 
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as defined in this Act includes the consideration 
for a wage assignment and “wage assignment” 
is defined as a sale, assignment, transfer or 
order for payment of wages, salary, commis- 
sion, or other remuneration for services 
whether earned or to be earned, made or 
given in consideration of the payment of 
$500 or less in money, credit or choses in 
action. The Act limits the cost of any loan, 
including all charges made on the borrower 
and also the amount which any wage assign- 
ment exceeds the amount of consideration 
actually paid for such assignment, to 2 per 
cent per month on unpaid balances for a loan 
for a period of 15 months, and in the case of 
a loan for more than 15 months to 1 per cent 
per month on unpaid balances plus such a 
proportion of 1 per cent per month as 15 is 
of the period of the loan expressed in months. 
No charges such as discounts, etc., are to be 
made in advance and all costs must be 
calculated on the money actually advanced to 
the borrower. 


Bills Not Passed 


A proposed amendment in the Criminal 
Code relating to picketing was talked out 
before the second reading of the Bill. It 
would have amended the clause added to Sec- 
tion 501 of the Code in 1934 and declaring 
attending at or near a house or place of busi- 
ness merely to obtain or communicate in- 
formation not to be watching or besetting 
within the meaning of the section. The 
changes proposed were the addition of the 
words “peaceful picketing” at the beginning 
of the clause so that these words were defined 
in the following words of the clause and the 
extension of the object of the picketing to 
include not only the obtaining and communi- 
cating of information but the peaceful 
persuasion of any person to work or abstain 
from working and the directing of others’ 
attention to grievances. Further, the Bill 
would have amended Section 87 of the Code 
defining an unlawful assembly as any assembly 
of three or more persons assembled for any 
common purpose and in such manner as to 
cause persons in the neighbourhood to fear, 
on reasonable grounds, the disturbance of the 
peace tumultuously, or needlessly and with- 
out any reasonable occasion provoke other 
persons to disturb the peace tumultuously. 
The amendment stipulated that such fear is 
not to be deemed to be caused on reasonable 
grounds if it is the result of peaceful picket- 
ing as defined in the Code. 


A Bill which was passed by the House of 
Commons last year but was so amended in 
the Senate that it was withdrawn by its 
sponsor and which was introduced again this 
year but was defeated in the Senate would 
have amended the Lord’s Day Act to make 
a director or officer of a corporation person- 
ally liable for a violation of the Act which 
he authorizes or directs on the part of any 
employee who is subject to his orders. 


A Bill to amend the Companies Act 
related to public companies manufacturing 
goods which are protected by tariff protec- 
tion. It would have enabled the Secretary 
of State to require such a company to furnish 
in the annual returns to the Government 
particulars showing the amount paid in cash 
or otherwise at the time of subscription, for 
the shares issued at the date of the return, 
the names and remuneration of the directors 
and the names of shareholders and the num- 
ber of shares held by each of them. In addi- 
tion every such company was to furnish 
annually a list of its officers and workmen with 
their occupations, hours of work and the 
total amount of salary or wages received by 
each during the year together with an annual 
balance sheet, including a statement of the 
assets, liabilities, receipts, payments and profits 
during the year and any additional infor- 
mation required by the Secretary of State. 
Until this return was made and the consent 
of the Secretary of State obtained no com- 
pany to which the amendment applied could 
declare or pay dividends. 


A proposed amendment in the Immigration 
Act which was withdrawn on motion for a 
second reading was designed to protect immi- 
grants who are receiving public relief pending 
their naturalization. The Act provides that 
any alien on relief may be deported if the 
Board of Inquiry or examining officer is 
satisfied that such a person belongs to a pro- 
hibited or undesirable class within the mean- 
ing of the Act. The amendment would pro- 
vide that the Board could report against the 
deportation of such person where the sole 
complaint is that he has become a_ public 
charge or where the Board is satisfied that 
if deported he would be liable to suffer trial 
and punishment or punishment without trial 
in the country to which he would be deported, 
for an alleged crime of a political nature not 
subject to any extradition law or treaty 
between Canada and such country and which 
would not be punishable as a crime in Canada. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA AND THE YUKON IN 1939 


apBe Nova Scotia Legislature which met 
on February 28 and was prorogued on 
April 15 enacted laws to provide for the 
regulation of trade schools and to enable the 
Province to take advantage of the Dominion 
Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 1938. 
Among amendments in existing statutes were 
changes in the Industrial Standards Act and 
ithe Apprenticeship Act. The Nova Scotia 
Labour Act, 1983, giving priority to labour 
within the province was continued in force 
for another year. 

Vocational ‘Education and Apprenticeship 

The Trade Schools Regulations Act is 
generally similar to statutes enacted in Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. “Trade” includes the cons- 
truction, repair and operation of aeroplanes, 
steam engines, boilers, internal combustion 
engines and machinery of all kinds, building 
and construction, the fabrication of iron and 
steel, aviation, mining, lumbering, dressmaking 
and millinery, and any other occupation, 
vocation or profession designated as a trade 
by the regulations, A trade school means 
any school or place or any course of study 
by correspondence or otherwise wherein or 
whereby any trade is taught or purported to 
be taught. The Act does not apply, however, 
to any university recognized by the Depart- 
ment of Education of Nova Scotia or to any 
trade school or home study course maintained 
under any Act of the Legislature or to any 
person, school or home study course exempted 
by regulations made under the authority of 
the Act. 

No person may conduct a trade school unless 
he holds a certificate of registration under 
the Act, for which application must be made 
in writing to the Minister of Labour and 
which must be renewed annually. The fee 
for registration is $25. All forms of contracts, 
agreements or undertakings must be filed 
with the Director of Technical Education who 
may also require copies of textbooks or home 
study courses proposed to be sold in the 
province, together with a sworn statement of 
their cost price and the price at which they 
are to be sold. The Director may demand 
any other information, including statements 
in respect of the staff of instructors, equip- 
ment and curriculum and _ particulars of 
laboratory or shop practice where such is 
offered in any school or training centre. 

No person may sell or offer for sale any 
course of instruction or home study course 
unless he has obtained a certificate of regis- 
tration as an agent and the school or course 
is registered under the Act. Application for 
an agent’s certificate, which must be renewed 
annually, is to be made in writing to the 
Minister. The fee for registration is $10. 


It is forbidden to publish or cause to be 
published any misleading advertisement relat- 
ing to a trade school or home study course 
or to admit any person under 16 years of 
age to any course offered by a trade school. 
No operator or agent of a trade school or 
home study course may guarantee a position 
to a student or prospective student unless 
at the time of such representation there is 
a written contract between the trade school 
or the conductor of the home study course 
and an employer, whereby the latter is bound 
to furnish employment, as represented. No 
person who keeps or operates a trade school 
or home study course may offer instruction 
in a trade not specified in his certificate of 
registration or enter into a contract other 
than that set out in his application for 
registration or which has not been approved 
by the Minister. 

The Director or any person authorized by 
him may inspect a trade school at any time 
and no person may obstruct such inspector 
or refuse to give any information or thing 
reasonably required for purposes of inspection. 
The Minister may suspend or cancel the 
registration of any person who operates or 
conducts a trade school or home study course 
or the registration of any agent of any such 
person, 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations prescribing the security to 
be provided by the operator of a trade school 
or home study course for the performance 
of his contracts, the accommodation and equip- 
ment required, minimum hours of instruction, 
maximum fees, the diploma or certificate 
issued by a trade school or home study course, 
and controlling advertising, regulating the 
sale of courses of instruction, designating any 
occupation or vocation as a trade within the 
Act, fixing the times during which the public 
may obtain service in a trade school, exemp- 
ting any trade school or home study course 
from the operation of the Act, providing for 
annual returns and furnishing of information 
to the Minister and, generally, as to the 
management of such schools and courses. 

For violation of the Act or regulations any 
person is liable to a fine not exceeding $200 
and in default of payment imprisonment for 
not more than three months, and any corpora- 
tion to a fine not exceeding $1,000. 

The Apprenticeship Act was amended to 
add the trade of a steamfitter to the trades 
to which the Act applies. 


Industrial Standards Act 


An amendment in the Industrial Standards 
Act empowers the inspectors appointed under 
the Act to enter at all reasonable hours 
any place where an industry is being carried 
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on to determine whether the Act is being 
violated. An employer or other person who 
obstructs or hinders the making of such inspec- 
tion is liable to a penalty not exceeding $100 
and in default of payment to imprisonment 
for not more than 30 days. The inspector 
may require employers’ statements as to 
names, addresses, wages, hours and working 
conditions of employees, to be made under 
oath. 


Non-Resident Workers 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act, which is 
continued in force until May 1, 1940, forbids 
any employer of 25 or more workmen to hire 
a workman who has not been a resident of 
the province for at least a year unless the 
latter produces a certificate from the Govern- 
ment Employment Agent in the city or town 
where he is to be employed or, if there is 
no employment office, from the town or 
municipal clerk, that there are no unemployed 
persons resident in the city or town capable 
of doing and willing to do the work. 


Public Works 


The Municipal Loans Guarantee Act enables 
municipalities in the province to take 
advantage of the Municipal Improvements 
Assistance Act passed by the Parliament of 
Canada in 1988. 


Moter Transport 


The Motor Carrier Act was amended to 
exclude from its operation “public utilities” as 
defined in the Public Utilities Act. Under 
this definition, as amended, “public utility” 
includes, inter alia, any corporation (other 
than a municipal corporation, except as other- 
wise provided), company, person or associa- 
tion of persons owning, operating and control- 
ling a tramway for the conveyance of passen- 
gers or a motor vehicle for the conveyance 
of passengers, in respect of the operation of 
such motor vehicle (except as a taxi) in 
conveying passengers from one point within 
a city or incorporated town in which any 
such tramway is operated to any other point 
within such city or town. Regulations issued 
under the Motor Carrier Act in 1938 (Lasour 
GazETTE, 1938, p. 510) limit hours of labour 
of drivers of motor vchicles carrying for gain 
passengers or passengers and freight to 10 
hours in every 24 hours. 

The section of the Motor Vehicle Act en- 
abling the council of a city or town to make 
regulations or by-laws regulating and _licens- 
ing persons transporting for hire by means of 
any vehicle passengers or goods within the 
boundaries of a city or town, was also 
amended to except public utilities as defined 
by the Public Utilities Act. 


Housing 


The Nova Scotia Housing Commission Act 
was amended to provide for the appointment 
of a secretary to the Commissioner and other 
officials necessary for carrying out the duties 
of the Commission, and for the payment of 
such expenditures of the Commission as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council considers ad- 
visable. The Commission is empowered, as 
from October 1, 1933, to make loans to com- 
panies formed under the Act for the purpose 
of building and providing suitable dwelling 
houses and selling or leasing such homes or 
apartments and rooms therein, such loans to 
be secured by first mortgage on the lands 
and premises. 

Credit Unions 


Changes in the Credit Union Societies Act 
provide that the Registrar shall not register 
any memorandum of association of a credit 
union unless it has been approved by the 
Inspector of Credit Unions, and that the 
fiscal year of all credit unions shall end Sep- 
tember 30 and the annual meeting take place 
not later than November 15 in each year. 


Agriculture, Marketing and Land 
Settlement ' 


The Agriculture and Marketing Act con- 
solidates and amends the laws on those sub- 
jects and repeals a number of statutes in- 
cluding the Nova Scotia Land Settlement Act, 
1932, and the Natural Products Marketing 
Act, 1938. The latter Act is incorporated in 
the new statute without material change. 
Part 18 of the new Act, which replaces the 
Nova Scotia Land Settlement Act, provides 
for the continuance of the Land Settlement 
Board with power to acquire, hold and dis- 
pose of farms, live stock, agricultural ma- 
chinery and equipment, erect buildings, make 
permanent improvements and carry on farm- 
ing operations on farms and lands owned by 
the Board; to enter into agreements with the 
Government of Great Britain, Canada or any 
part of the British Empire, or with any or- 
ganization, for the settlement or operation of 
lands in the province on terms approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to collabo- 
rate with educational authorities in the 
training of settlers and to make regulations 
for carrying out the Act. Subject to the ap- 
proval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
the Board may constitute local committees to 
advise it and to assist in carrying out the 
provisions of Part 18 of the Act. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council may raise by way 
of loan the moneys necessary for purposes of 
the Act. 

An applicant for assistance under the Act 
must be a male British subject, between 21 
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and 41 years of age, who has resided in Nova 
Scotia for at least five years and had at least 
two years’ practical experience in farm work. 
He may be required to appear before the 
Board and must submit satisfactory evidence 
that he intends to live and engage in farming 
upon the land he may purchase from the 
Board, that he has sufficient experience in 
farming, and that he has, or is in a position 
to acquire, sufficient stock and equipment to 
maintain and operate the farm properly. The 
selling price of any property of the Board sold 
to a settler may not be greater than the pur- 
chase price together with subsequent expen- 
ditures thereon. No agreement of sale may 
be for an amount exceeding $3,000 nor for a 
term longer than 30 years. The purchase price 
is to be payable in equal consecutive monthly, 
semi-annual or annual payments or instal- 
ments of principal and interest, as may be 


determined by the Board, the first payment 
to be made not later than the Ist of Novem- 
ber following the execution of the agreement. 
The interest rate is to be determined by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council but may not 
exceed 5 per cent per annum. The Board 
has a first lien on the property of a settler 
so long as any part of the sale price or any 
advance made by the Board remains unpaid. 


Taxation of Non-Residents 


The Sydney Charter was amended to re- 
quire any person, not a resident of Nova 
Scotia, upon commencing any employment in 
the City, to pay a tax of $10. Upon pay- 
ment of the tax he becomes entitled to engage 
in such employment at any time during the 
civic year but must pay a further tax of 
like amount upon commencing employment 
in a subsequent year. 


Yukon 


Legislation enacted by the Yukon Council 
during the present year includes amendments 
to ordinances dealing with workmen’s com- 
pensation and regulation of mines. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance of 
1917 was amended to provide compensation 
for certain industrial diseases, lead poisoning, 
arsenic poisoning and mercury poisoning or 
their sequelae, silicosis, and infected blisters, 
where the disease is due to the nature of any 
employment in which the workman was em- 
ployed at any time within twelve months 
previous to the date of disablement, whether 
in one or more employments, unless the work- 
man at the time of entering the employment, 
wilfully and falsely represented himself in writ- 
ing as not having previously suffered from the 
disease. If the workman, at or immediately 
before the date of disablement, was employed 
in any process or industry which is proved to 
be one in which there is danger of contract- 
ing the industrial disease in question, the 
disease is to be deemed to be due to the 
nature of that employment unless the contrary 
is proved. If the workman, during the twelve 
months previous to disablement, worked for 
more than one employer in such process or 
industry, notice and claim for compensation is 
to be given to every such employer and if a 
compromise settlement of the claim is not 
effected, the matter is to be settled by the 


Territorial Court in the same manner as 
other disputed claims under the Ordinance, 
and the judge is to apportion the liability as 
he deems just. 


Mining Regulations 


Amendments in the Miners’ Protection 
Ordinance include a new section requiring that 
every workman whose work takes him into a 
quartz mine or into any ore-crushing or rock- 
crushing operation of any mine shall be 
examined at least once in every six months by 
a physician selected and paid by the employer. 
The examination is to include X-ray as well 
as a general examination. If the physician 
finds the workman free from disease of the 
respiratory organs and generally fit for work 
underground he is to give him a certificate to 
that effect. Such certificate is to remain in 
force for not more than six months and if the 
employer so requires it is to remain in his 
custody during the period of the workman’s 
employment. 


The rule requiring drills used in stoping to 
be equipped with a water jet, spray or other 
appliance to prevent the escape of dust, was 
amended to require instead that such drills 
be equipped with a water needle. Under a new 
rule all ores or other material which have been 
broken by blasting and all ores when they are 
entering the crusher must be thoroughly 
sprayed with water to prevent dust. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Dominion Government Employees—Welders, Commercial Printers, Trade 
Schools and Safety Regulations in Alberta—Minimum Wages in 
Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec. 


RECENT regulation under the Dominion 

Civil Service Act amends the rules 
governing compensation to Dominion Govern- 
ment employees for injury received while 
on duty. In Alberta, new orders were issued 
for the examining and licensing of welders and 
the general Minimum Wage order applying to 
male employees was revised. The fees for 
licences for commercial printers were reduced, 
safety regulations for persons employed in 
and around water wells and in logging and 
wood-working industries were issued for the 
first time, and several changes were made in 
trade school regulations under the Trade 
Schools Regulation Act. 

In British Columbia, three Minimum Wage 
orders relate to women employed in summer 
resort hotels, delivery boys in shops and 
carpenters in the Kootenay district. In Quebec 
a by-law of the Fair Wage Hoard authorizing 
a payroll levy on certain employers was 
approved by order in council and a temporary 
wage order was issued for June and July for 
workmen engaged in the manufacture of 
wooden building supplies. 


Dominion Civil Service Act 


Regulations relating to compensation for 
employees disabled by accidental injury re- 
ceived in the performance of their duties 
were amended on June 9. As before, they 
provide that leave of absence with pay may 
be granted by the deputy head of a depart- 
ment to any such employee if the injury was 
not caused by the latter’s own negligence and 
if the application for leave is properly sup- 
ported by a certificate from a qualified medical 
practitioner. If the employee receives com- 
pensation for a temporary disability from a 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Board 
under the Government Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act, the new regulations state that he is 
not entitled to receive salary in that amount. 
Formerly, it was expressly provided that the 
amount of the award should be deducted from 
his salary. Further, if he obtains a judgment 
or settlement against a person other than 
his employer allowing damages for such 
injury, out of the amount received as damages, 
other than for permanent disablement, he 
must refund to the Receiver General the 
amount in excess of his medical, surgical, 
hospital or other expenses, but not exceeding 
the amount received as salary during 
disablement or the amount due the Govern- 
ment may be deducted from his future salary. 


Alberta Licensing of Trades and Businesses. 


Act, 1937 


An order effective June 15, reduces the fees 
to be charged for the licences required to 
be held by persons carrying on the trade of 
commercial printing under a former order of 
December 9, 1938. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


Two orders of the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations, Nos. 8 and 8A, effective June 15, re- 
place General Order No. 1 of September 24, 
1937, (Lapour GazerTe, 1937, p. 1100). 

Order 8, like Order I, is a blanket order 
applying, with certain exemptions, to all male 
employees in the province within the scope 
of the Act, that is, to all but farm labourers. 
and domestic servants. Neither does it apply 
to indentured apprentices, employees governed. 
by schedules of wages and hours under the 
Industrial Standards Act or by codes drawn 
up under the Department of Trade and Indus- 
try Act, persons employed on a commission 
basis or for a stated weekly, monthly or yearly 
wage and hired by contract approved by the 
Board, workers hired for temporary work not 
for the purpose of the employer’s business, or 
to any other employees from time to time de- 
clared exempt by the Board. 

Order 8A exempts from the provisions of 
Order 8 persons employed in saw mills, box 
factories and other wood-working plants and: 
in logging and the railway tie industry in 
rural districts, boys under 18 employed in 
delivering merchandise from shops and _ per- 
sons engaged in fighting prairie or forest fires. 
‘Special rates were fixed for persons employed 
n logging and woodworking by Order 5. 
Lasour GazeTtn, 1938, p. 174) and for de- 
livery boys by Order 1C (Lasour GaAzeTTE, 
1938, p. 750). Another earlier order fixed a 
minimum wage of 334 cents an hour until 
October 1, 1939, for all workmen engaged on 
irrigation projects under the Water Resources 
Act. 

Order 8 applies to the same classes of em- 
ployees as General Order I but Order 8 ex- 
pressly exempts persons employed at a stated 
salary payable by the week, month or year by 
a contract approved by the Board. 

As before, workers are divided into two 
classes, (1) those employed by the week or 
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any period in excess of a week including those 
who work on commission where the contract 
of hire is not approved by the Board or at 
piece-work; (2) those employed in any other 
manner. Regular employees, whose work- 
week is less than 42 hours, must be paid for 
that number of hours and part-time employees 
hired for less than four hours must be paid 
for four hours. 

Order 1 distinguished between workmen 
under 21 and those over that age but workmen 
under 21 with two years’ experience when 
starting were entitled, after one year, to the 
334 cent rate for adults. The new Order dis- 
tinguishes between those under 19 and those 
over that age, the latter being entitled to the 
same rate as adults. Under the former Order 
the minimum was based on experience as well 
as age. Order 8 fixes rates only with regard 
to age. 

Under Order 8, employees hired by the week 
or longer period must be paid at least 20 
cents an hour if under 17 years of age, 25 
cents if 17 years old and 30 cents if 18 years. 
Workmen 19 years of age and over have a 
minimum of 334 cents, the minimum fixed also 
by Order 1 for those over 21. If hired for a 
shorter period than a week, the respective 
minima are 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents and 
40 cents. 

Order 8 reproduces the provisions of Order 
6, effective February 28, 1939, requiring the 
payment of time and one-half for time worked 
in excess of the hours of work prescribed by or 
pursuant to the Hours of Work Act. The 
Hours of Work Act defines overtime, in the 
case of male workers, as time worked in excess 
of 10 hours a day or 54 hours a week. 

The maximum charges for board and lodging 
that may be made by an employer to his 
employees under Order 8 are the same as those 
provided by Order IE effective August 15, 
1938, (LaBouR GAZETTE, 1938, p. 1093) namely, 
$5 for a week’s board of 21 meals, 25 cents for 
single meals, $2 for seven days’ lodging, and 
25 cents for a single day’s lodging. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Regulations for the licensing and examining 
of acetylene gas and electric welders were re- 
vised on May 30. As before, the two trades 
are designated as trades within the scope of 
the Act, a board of examiners is appointed 
and provision made for the issuance of certifi- 
cates of proficiency to persons qualifying at 
the examinations. 

All persons engaged in these trades in the 
part of the Province south of the 55th meri- 
dian must hold certificates from the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. A journeyman’s certi- 
ficate entitles the holder to engage in any kind 
of gas or electric welding or both except on 
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pressure vessels under the Boilers Act, 1929. 
The holder of a provisional certificate may do 
similar work under the direct supervision of 
a journeyman. A special certificate is issued 
to any person who does gas or electric welding 
or both in the course of his employment as a 
pipe welder, oil and gasoline drum welder, 
storage tank welder, structural steel welder, 
metal burner, tool facer, auto body welder, 
automotive welder, sheet metal welder, or 
plant maintenance welder or any other em- 
ployment specified by the Department. 
Apprentices’ certificates are issued on applica- 
tion without examination to persons satisfying 
the Department that they are working under 
the direct supervision of a man holding a certi- 
ficate for the work in which he is engaged. 
Temporary certificates for all classes but 
apprentices may be issued for not more than 
six months to persons engaged in such welding 
operations as may be specified in the certi- 
ficate. Journeyman’s and special certificates 
may be renewed on application within 60 to 
30 days of expiration or at other times under 
special circumstances. Provisional certificates 
may be renewed for one year at the dis- 
cretion of the Department. 

Candidates for certificates must pass both 
a written and a practical examination on the 
nature and the use, especially with regard to 
accident prevention, of welding equipment, 
methods of work and the design and fabrica- 
tion of joints, pipes and other materials used. 

All applications are to be made on forms 
supplied by the Department and accom- 
panied by prescribed fees and testimonials. 
Application for temporary certificates must be 
made by the employer. All applicants for 
certificates, except temporary and apprentice 
certificates, must have had 12 months em- 
ployment in Alberta and all, except appren- 
tices, total employment ranging from 24 to 48 
months according to the class of certificate. 
An applicant with a certificate from a School 
of Technology approved by the Department 
is to be deemed to have been employed for 
the period during which he received practical 
training or one year, whichever is the least, 
and for one-half the period of his theoretical 
training or six months, whichever is the least. 

Persons now holding final certificates under 
the Boilers Act may be granted, without further 
examination, journeymen’s certificates under 
this Act on making application, paying a pre- 
scribed fee, and satisfying the Department that 
they have at least 36 months’ experience in 
general welding. 


Alberta Trade Schocls Regulation Act 


Regulations applying to trade schools gaz- 
etted October 15, 1936 (Lasour Gazette, 1936, 
p. 1002), were amended on June 7 to change 
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certain provisions relating to barbers and hair- 
dressers and to add new sections applying to 
all trade schools within the Act. Trade 
schools included are all places except the 
University of Alberta where any skill and 
knowledge requisite for an industrial occupa- 
tion, calling or vocation, is taught or pur- 
ported to be taught. 

The amendment provides that the hours of 
instruction in barbering are to be completed 
between 9 a.m. and 1 p.m. on Saturday and 
between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. on other week 
days. The required weekly instruction for 
beauty parlour operators is increased from 
36 to 44 hours and the total number of weeks 
of instruction increased from 26 to 34. Oper- 
ators with at least one year’s practical ex- 
perience may be given short courses lasting 
at least four weeks, with the approval of the 
Minister of Trade and Industry. Formerly, 
such courses were open only to persons with 
two years’ experience and had to last at least 
eight weeks during which a course in one 
subject only could be taken. 


Security must be deposited by the operator 
of any trade school with the Minister to be 
used by him to satisfy any judgment against 
the operator in respect of any course of in- 
struction or contract for such or to repay any 
refund owing to the students under the regu- 
lations. Students signifying, by one month’s 
notice, their intention to cease taking any 
course must be refunded any amount paid in 
advance except that the fees for the current 
month may be retained by the operator. 
No fees may be collected or retained by oper- 
ators of schools not registered under the Act 
and any fees obtained by false representa- 
tion of any trade course offered or the nature 
of the contract to be entered into must be 
returned to the person paying such fees. 
No student is to be retained in the school 
on a commission or salary basis after the 
completion of his six months’ course. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Safety regulations of May 25 apply to the 
digging, drilling, cleaning and repairing of 
water wells and to logging and woodworking 
industries. 

As in the British Columbia regulations of 
March 30 (Lasour Gazerrs, May, 1939, p. 
474) the rules for logging prohibit the work- 
ing of employees in the bight ‘of any line, 
require the removal of dangerous objects from 
the site of operation and the keeping of 
records of machine operators’ experience and 
ability and make the foremen, as well as the 
employer, responsible for safe conditions in 
felling and bucking. There are special regu- 
lations regarding brake equipment and the 
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loading of tractors and motor trucks, work 
on tugs and floats, roads and bridges and the 
transport of workmen. Detailed rules are 
laid down to ensure safe conditions in con- 
nection with different operations, including 
the use of machinery in sawmills, and wood- 
working establishments. Operators must in- 
spect band mill wheels monthly and the record 
of such inspection must be submitted to the 
provincial inspector. Sawdust and shavings 
must be removed from machines’ by 
mechanically operated conveyors, exhaust 
fans or non-mechanical metal chutes where 
practical. 

In sinking, cleaning or repairing water 
wells provision must be made to prevent the 
possibility of workmen being injured from a 
cave-in, gas fumes or from falling material. 
Wells sunk by hand must be lined with ap- 
proved materials in a specified manner. A 
ladder, securely fastened to well curbing with 
a four-inch clearing from the well wall, is to 
be provided in each well over 24 inches in 
diameter. Drums are to have safety stops 
and ropes and cables safety hooks that will 
hold weights approved by the manufacturer 
allowing a safety factor of ten. Metal buck- 
ets, with metal bales extending down the 
sides and across the bottom, must be pro- 
vided for hoisting material. 

Wells must be tested for gas before work- 
men are permitted to enter and while they 
are working. There must be a workman at 
the top and sufficient help must always be 
available to rescue workers overcome by gas. 
In cleaning and repairing wells, workmen 
must wear approved safety belts with a suffi- 
cient length of rope to reach 15 feet outside 
the well when the worker is at the bottom. 
If a well is more than 20 feet deep, a two- 
foot platform with a six-inch toe-board on the 
inside must be placed around the well. The 
employer must see that workmen wear safety 
boots and hard hats. 


British Columbia Female Minimum 


Wage Act 


Order 52D of June 14 again varies for the 
summer season from June 15 to September 
15 Order 52 applying to the hotel and catering 
industry. The new Order is identical with 
Order 52A issued last year (Lasour GazeErts, 
1938, p. 510) and permits a 54-hour week and 
10-hour day instead of the maximum 48-hour 
week and 8-hour day fixed by Order 52. 


British Columbia Male Minimum 


Wage Act 


An amendment effective June 15 in Order 
59 (Lasour Gazettr, 1938, p. 1235) governing 
the mercantile industry provides that the em- 
ployer must pay “all reasonable costs” in- 
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curred in connection with an _ employee’s 
bicycle while it is in use on behalf of the 
employer. 

A new Order covers carpenters in the Koot- 
enay area from August 1. Except for an ex- 
tension in the group of employees exempt 
from its provisions, the regulation is similar 
to Order 58 governing the trade in Vancou- 
ver, New Westminster, Burnaby, West Van- 
couver and North Vancouver. (Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, 1938, p. 1095.) As in that order the 
minimum wage is 75 cents an hour and em- 
ployers must pay at least semi-monthly all 
wages due up to a day not exceeding seven 
days prior to payment. There is the same 
exemption of indentured apprentices. Where- 
as the Vancouver Order exempted “employees 
in the carpentry trade who are permanently 
employed at maintenance work in industrial 
and (or) manufacturing establishments, public 
and private buildings,” under the Kootenay 
Order the exemption applies to carpenters 
“engaged in work in connection with the re- 
pair, servicing or upkeep of the plant and 
equipment used in the operation of such 
industrial or manufacturing plant or estab- 
lishment.” This Order also exempts regular 
employees of such establishments engaged on 
new installations, alterations or extensions of 
the plant or equipment. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


On June 2 a by-law of the Fair Wage Board 
authorizing a levy of one-third of 1 per cent 
on the payroll of certain employers in cities 
and towns with a population of 20,000 or 
more was approved by order in council. A 
temporary order relating to employees en- 
gaged in the manufacture of wooden building 
supplies and a new table of percentages for 
the classification of workers, where more 
than one minimum rate has been fixed, were 
gazetted on June 3. The table relates to 
orders permitting a maximum of 20 per cent 
of the employees to be paid a certain mini- 
mum, 40 per cent another minimum and not 
less than 40 per cent of the workers the 
highest minimum prescribed by the order. 
Tables to facilitate the application of other 
orders providing for different classifications of 
workers were noted in the Lasour Gazerts, 
October, 1938, p. 1097 and April, 1939, p. 397. 

The levy is payable by employers on wages 
paid after June 1 for work done within the 
province by employees governed by orders 
of the Board. The order imposing it amends a 
previous order proposing a levy of one-half 
of 1 per cent (Lasour Gazerre, 1938, p. 1096) 
from October 1, 1938, the collection of which 
was suspended. No contribution to the as- 
sessment may be required of workmen by 
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employers. The earlier levy applied to all 
employers of persons within the scope of fair 
wage orders in cities and towns but as 
amended the by-law relates only to those with 
a population of 20,000 or more. In deter- 
mining the amount on which assessment is to 
be made, no account is to be taken of wages 
in excess of $250 a month paid to any em- 
ployee. Further, until a notice to the con- 
trary is issued, the levy is not payable if 
during any consecutive three months less than 
four persons are employed or if the total 
payroll for such a period does not exceed $750. 
In order to take advantage of this exemp- 
tion the employer must file with the Board 
on the first of every quarter the names, ad- 
dresses and the amount of wages paid to his 
employees. 

The date and mode of payment is to be 
determined by resolution of the Board and 
notice given by the Board to employers. In- 
terest at 5 per cent is to be charged on any 
assessment not paid within 15 days after it 
becomes due. The Board ‘may require from 
the employers any sworn statements or re- 
ports it deems necessary to ensure the ob- 
servance of the by-law and the Board has full 
power to determine what is necessary. 

The order governing the wages and hours of 
employees engaged in any part of the province 
in the manufacture of doors, sashes, frames 
and other wooden building supplies is to 
apply for two months from June 3. During 
this period, Order 24 of November 29, 1938 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1939, p. 158), ap- 
plying to this industry is suspended. Except 
maintenance men and stationary enginemen, 
all employees in this industry must be paid at 
the rates laid down by Order 4 (Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, 1938, p. 512) but the rates apply in the 
case of general employees to a work-week of 
50 hours and in the case of watchmen, chauf- 
feurs, drivers and their helpers to the weekly 
hours specified in Order 4. Maintenance men 
are entitled to a minimum of $8 a week for 
a week of 56 hours and stationary enginemen 
to the rates provided by Order 6. (Lasour 
GazeTTE, 1938, p. 624.). 





That the principal factors in the unemploy- 
ment of young people in Belgium were general 
industrial stagnation and the lack of general 
and specialized training among the young 
persons is indicated by a Belgian census taken 
in September 19388. The census revealed that 
more than 85 per cent of the young males with 
work experience had had only primary-school 
education and only 4 per cent had had occupa- 
tional or technical training. Practically the 
same situation was found among the girls. 
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REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


EFLECTING the views of employers rep- 

resented in the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, the report of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of that body (incorporated 
in the Executive Council’s report presented 
to the annual general meeting at Bigwin 
Inn, June 19-21) dealt with such matters 
as Unemployment Insurance, Trade Union 
Legislation, Minimum Wage and Industrial 
Standards Legislation, the Dominion-Provin- 
cial Youth Training Programme, ete. 

In commencing its report, the Committee 
referred to the 1938 session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization at which the em- 
ployers of Canada were represented by Messrs. 
A. R. Goldie and J. M. McIntosh. It gave a 
summary of the action taken by the former 
on the question of the reduction of working 
hours (Lasour Gazette, July, 1938, page 827), 
and of the latter in regards to technical and 
vocational education and _ apprenticeship 
(Lasour GaznTTr, July, 1938, pages 824-5). 


Unemployment Insurance 


In reference to unemployment insurance, 
the Committee stated: 


So far as government: action is concerned, 
the only development since the last annual meet- 
ing has been that the Province of Ontario has 
passed an Act empowering the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to take all, steps neces- 
sary for the carrying out within Ontario of any 
general scheme of unemployment insurance, 
which may be established by Dominion legis- 
lation. So far as the Dominion Government 
is concerned, its position is that it still pro- 
fesses belief in the desirability of unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation, but considers it im- 
possible to legislate in view of the continued 
refusal of Alberta, Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick to give the necessary constitutional waiver. 
Action by the Association since the last annual 
meeting has consisted of representations to 
both the» Dominion and the Ontario Govern- 
ments, opposing the enactment . of. unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation on the grounds that 
it would do practically nothing to solve the 
pressing unemployment problem, that it would 
involve the setting up of elaborate and _ ex- 
pensive administrative machinery to admin- 
ister what is really a stable employees’ sav- 
ings scheme, and that the cost to industry and 
to the country as a whole would be unduly 
heavy in itself, and out of all proportion to 
the benefits accruing, Steps are also being 
taken to bring these views to the attention. of 
governments generally and of the public. 


(Following an address by Mr. W. D. Black, 
retiring president, entitled “Pitfalls of Un- 
employment Insurance” and. the subsequent 
discussion, the convention decided to have 
a sub-committee of the Industrial Relations 
Committee study the question of unemploy- 
ment insurance.) 


Trade Union Legislation 


The Committee expressed the attitude of 
the Association in regard to legislation per- 
taining to collective bargaining and the right 
of organization as follows: 


Seven of the provinces of Canada have in 
the past three years passed legislation laying 
it down that employees have the right to form 
and join trade unions, and to bargain collec- 
tively through them, employers being forbidden 
by any kind of intimidation to seek to pre- 
vent their employees from forming and join- 
ing unions. A bill to this same effect having 
been introduced in the Ontario Legislature, the 
Ontario Division took the position: 


(1) That if a penalty is to be imposed on 
employers for seeking to prevent em- 
ployees from joining trade unions, there 
should also be a penalty imposed on any- 
one who seeks to compel employees to 
join unions against their will; 


(2) That if the principle of the right of 
workmen to form and join trade unions 
is to be laid down, they should be al- 
lowed to form and join any lawful trade 
union they may wish, not excludin~ 
unions limited in their scope to a particu- 
lar plant; and 

(8) That if trade unions are to be given 
the new status proposed, they should be 
put on the same footing as employers in 
the matter of responsibility under the 
eee for the contracts into which they 
enter. 


The bill was not passed. 


A Dominion bill making it a criminal of- 
fence for an employer to dismiss or refuse to 
employ any person on the sole ground of his 
trade union membership, or to seek by any 
kind of intimidation to. prevent an employee 
from joining a trade union, was strongly op- 
posed by the Association, on the grounds that 
it was an unconstitutional interference with 
provincial jurisdiction over property and civil. 
rights, that it omitted to impose any penalty 
on those who seek to compel employees to join 
trade unions against their will, and that it was 
likely to encourage groundless charges against 
employers, to the embitterment of employer- 
employee relations. Notwithstanding the As- 
sociation’s opposition, the bill was passed. 


Minimum Wage and Industrial Standards 
Legislation 


On this subject the Committee declared its 
position in the following paragraph: 


The trend during the past year, particularly 
in Ontario and Quebec, has been in the direc- 
tion of increased activity under the so-called 
“Codes” legislation, rather than under the 
government wage-fixing legislation, though so 
far as industry in general is concerned, very 
few codes have been established. The chief 
concern of industry has been to see to it that 
the codes established which apply mainly to 
the various building trades should not inter- 
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fere with the regular employees of manufac- 
turing establishments, who may, from time to 
time, do work of the same kind as that cov- 
ered by building trade codes, and in this a con- 
siderable measure of success has been attained. 
So far as the fixing of minimum or fair wages 
by government-appointed boards is concerned, 
the experience of the past year serves to con- 
firm the view which has always been taken by 
your Committee, that. it is highly undesirable 
for any vovernment- appointed board to at- 
tempt to go beyond the fixing of minimum 
wages, properly so-called, as distinguished from 
fair wages. 


Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
Programme 


After summarizing the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Programme, the Committee’s 
report observed: 


Your committee is impressed with the de- 
sirability of doing everything possible to give 
some training to unemployed young people, who 
if they are allowed to remain in idleness will 
deteriorate physically, mentally, and morally, 
but faces the difficulty that, under present 
conditions, most manufacturers must think first 
of re-engaging former employees whom _ they 
have been obliged to discharge, and compara- 
tively few are in a position to take on the 
graduates of the training courses provided under 
the Youth Training Programme. 


Round Table Discussions on Employer- 
Employee Relations 


In concluding, the Committee stated that 
during the past year it had held three round 
table discussions on employer-employee re- 
lations, and reported as follows: 


The reason for holding such meetings was 
the recognition that for the past eight or ten 
years there has been increasing pressure on 
the Dominion and the Provincial Governments 
to pass legislation designed to regulate all 
the more important phases of employment re- 
lations, such as rates of pay, hours of work, 
insurance against sickness and unemployment, 
and the method of negotiation of contracts of 
labour. It is also well known that efforts are 
constantly being made in some quarters to 
convince the workers that the only way in 
which they can get justice is by joining ag- 
gressive trade unions and fighting their em- 
ployers. 

In these circumstances, your Committee feels, 
and the upshot of the three round table dis- 
cussions was to the same effect, that industry 
should take stock of existing employment con- 
ditions, with a view to doing everything pos- 
sible to remove grievances, make the employees 
feel that they are part of the enterprise in 
which they are engaged, and convince the 
workers that they can get justice by dealing 
with their employers direct, rather than by 
fighting their employers, or supporting com- 
pulsory legislation regulating labour conditions. 


FIRST MEETING OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
HYGIENE 


N Advisory Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene was organized by the Minister 

of Pensions and National Health, the Hon. 
C. G. Power, following the establishment of 
a Division of Industrial Hygiene in the De- 
partment of Pensions and National Health 
in 1988 (Lasour Gazette, April, 1938, p. 369). 
The committee along with a sub-committee 
of the Dominion Council of Health is to 
assist in the work of investigating and aiding 
provincial authorities and industrial organi- 
zations in the prevention of occupational 
diseases and with respect to measures for 
lessening health hazards in industry. The 
committee consists of representatives from 
the dominion and provincial governments, 
universities, health organizations, and organi- 
zations of employers and of workers. The 
representatives for industry and labour are 
Mr. Allan M. Mitchell of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. R .B. Morley, 
General Manager of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association, Mr. R. J. Tallon, 
Secretary Treasurer of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, and Mr. Albert Coté, 
president of the National Catholic Textile 
Federation, Inc. The Department of Labour 
is represented by Mr. C. W. Bolton, Statis- 
tician. The first meeting of the committee 

81706—34 


was held at Ottawa on April 12, 1939, with 
Dr. J. G. Cunningham, Director of the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene, in the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Health as chairman. The meeting 
opened with a statement by Dr. F. 8S. Parney, 
chief of the Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
Federal Department of Pensions and National 
Health, as to the relationship of the Division 
to the provincial health departments. Dr. 
Parney said that the Dominion Council of 
Health, which is composed of Deputy Minis- 
ters of provincial departments of health and 
representatives of labour and women’s organi- 
zations, had requested the federal department 
to act aS a co-operating and co-ordinating 
body in establishing common standards and 
procedure throughout the Dominion. The de- 
partment had, therefore, become equipped to 
supply the provincial department with infor- 
mation, personnel and financial aid in dealing 
with certain specific problems. 

The topics dealt with were as follows: in- 
dustrial hygiene from the public health aspect, 
the scope of medical services in industry; 
absenteeism due to sickness other than occupa- 
tional disease and accident; the working re- 
lationship between the provincial government 
industrial hygiene unit and industry and 
labour; the industrial poisons problem in 
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Canadian industry; health hazards related to 
mining and refining radium ore; silicosis in 
industry other than mining. 

In the papers and the discussion of them, 
emphasis was laid on the need for measures 
for prevention of occupational diseases as had 
been done to a great exent for prevention of 
industrial accidents, the provision of medical 
services, inspection and first aid especially in 
the smaller industrial plants, better housing, 
the high morbidity rate among unskilled work- 
ers, pre-employment medical examination, 
holidays with pay, special training in indus- 
trial medicine, industrial poisons and the need 
for medical inspection of factories. 

The committee adopted resolutions in re- 
gard to the improvement of the statistical in- 
formation on morbidity; the extent and nature 
of medical services in industry; for the ex- 


tension of existing health services for federal 
government employees as a demonstration of 
modern industrial medical services to em- 
ployers; for the determination of the extent 
of health hazard in the mining of radium ore 
at Great Bear Lake; that the Federal Division 
of Industrial Hygiene should be equipped and 
staffed to do actual technical research in the 
field of industrial poisons; that the attention 
of the Dominion Council of Health be drawn 
to the probability that there are in every 
province some industrial hygiene problems 
which should be investigated; and that the 
Committee express to the Minister of Pensions 
and National Health its appreciation of his 
action in establishing a Division of Industrial 
Hygiene in the Department. On page 651 of 
this issue reference is made to a survey of 
sickness in industry. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Quebec, 1938 


N its eleventh annual report covering the 
year 1938, the Quebec Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission reports that during the 
year 58,335 industrial accident claims were 
received. 

Continuing its survey of employers in de- 
fault of contributions, the Commission obtained 
reports from 367 employers in Schedule 1 
industries. As a result of the survey these 
employers were required to contribute an 
amount of $17,631.44 to the Accident Fund 
representing the assessment on $1,556,326.26 
of actual payroll. 

Provisional assessment for the year 1988 
estimated in the report at $4,679,400.29 while 
other revenues bring the total estimated 
revenue for 1988 to $5,188,758.25. It is 
pointed out in the report that it is not possible 
to determine exactly the final status for 
Schedule 1 for the year as accident claims 
for the period are not completely settled and 
in some cases not yet submitted. In this 
connection the report states that: “Experience 
of the past shows us that more than % of 
the compensation for a year is definitely estab- 
lished only during the following year, and this 
fraction varies with the years and the classes.” 
Therefore contingent liabilities for the 24 
classes for 1938 are placed in the balance sheet 
in the report as a liability amounting to $2,- 
063,998.28 

During the year, the provisional statement 
shows that compensation paid for temporary 
incapacity amounted to $1,135,92431; for 
permanent incapacity, $159,989.54; special 
allowances, $10,010 and funeral expenses, $12,- 
247.93, making a total on account of these 
items amounting to $1,318,171.78. Medical 
aid paid during 1938 amounted to $617,634.37 
and reserve for all compensation was set at 
$2,063 ,998.28. 


For the purposes of accident prevention 
$81,583.26 was expended by the Commission. 
Administration costs during 1938 totalled 
$308,492.50 and legal costs amounted to $3,- 
560.96. All items of expenditure aggregated 
$4,978,589.11 which when set against esti- 
mated revenue for the year leaves an esti- 
mated surplus on the year’s operations of 
$210,169.14. Adding this surplus to the net 
surplus of former years, a net surplus of 
$260,571.26 for Schedule 1 industries is indi- 
cated. 


Accident Prevention—As indicated above 
$81,583.26 was expended on accident preven- 
tion during 1938, the Quebec Pulp and Paper 
Safety Association received a grant of $19,- 
583.26 for the industries in Class 2; the Que- 
bee Public Utilities Safety Association re- 
ceived $2,000 for the industries in Class 22; 
and the Quebec Association for the Prevention 
of Industrial Accidents received a grant of 
$60,000 for the industries of other classes 
except 1 and 5. 


Final Statement for Operations in 1937.— 
The report also gives a final statement dealing 
with the operations of 19387. This statement 
shows that revenue from assessments amounted 
to $5,991,220.23 while other revenue of $107,- 
307.23 resulted in a total income for the 
Commission in 1937 amounting to $6,098,527.46. 
Expenditures during 1937 amounted to $6,- 
043,168.66 composed of the following: medical 
aid $1,125,947.60; temporary incapacity $2.- 
097,158.32; permanent incapacity $1,758,719.07 ; 
special allowances $26,506.73; funeral expenses 
$20,359.54; fatal accidents $640,676.88; adminis- 
tration $293,659.41; accident prevention $77,- 
000 and legal costs $3,141.11. The definite 
surplus for the year 1987 was therefore $55.- 
308.80. 
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ROAD TRANSPORTATION IN ONTARIO 


Recommendations of Royal Commission Concerning Hours and Wages 
in Commercial Motor Transport 


EATURING the comprehensive report 
of the Royal Commission on ‘Trans- 
portation—appointed by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment to conduct an inquiry into the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles transporting freight 
or passengers for gain throughout the prov- 
ince—are the recommendations in regard to 
hours of labour and wages. 

After holding an inquiry into all matters 
pertaining to the industry, including hours, 
wages, working conditions, expenditures on 
public roads, annual cost and the compara- 
tive advantages of road transport, compared 
with those of competing forms of transport, 
the Royal Commission has recommended the 
establishment of a Transport Board having 
power to deal with the problem of transport 
in the Province in all its forms. The report 
states that the Transport Board should regulate 
working conditions, including the fixing of 
maximum hours and minimum wages for 
drivers in the industry, the Commission being 
convinced that “supervision of the standards 
of equipment, service, hours, conditions of 
labour and details of operating methods of 
those making use of the highways for com- 
mercial purposes has become a duty de- 
volving upon the public authority.” 

Indicating the importance of commercial 
motor transport to the Province, the report 
in commencing, states: 

There can be no doubt of the profound and 
widespread influence that commercial motor 
transport has had on industrial and _ social 
conditions in Ontario. Motor trucks now serve 
many communities that formerly lacked direct 
service by rail or water. In many instances 
they have reduced the cost of freight trans- 
portation, have stimulated business, and by 
giving frequent and expeditious service to out- 
lying areas have assisted in the decentralization 
of industry and the commendable building up 
of prosperous small communities distant from 
the large cities. At the same time, motor 
busses serve communities far removed from 
railway lines and those on lines having re- 
stricted passenger train movements are _ re- 
ceiving a much more frequent service than 
formerly. eis 

There appears to be in Ontario an original 
investment in commercial motor vehicles of not 
less than $130,000,000 and at least 120,000 per- 
sons are directly engaged in one capacity or 
another in connection with the operation of such 
vehicles. Many more persons are employed in- 
directly in connection with motor transport, as 
in garages, repair shops, gasoline stations, 
manufacture of equipment, or in occasional or 
seasonal service. Indeed, by reason of the basic 
influence of transportation on the cost of doing 
business, the whole fabric of commerce and 
industry in the Province is vitally affected. 


For the guidance of those entrusted with 
the framing of revised regulations respecting 


the working hours of drivers of commercial 
vehicles on inter-urban or highway service, the 
Royal Commission has made detailed sug- 
gestions concerning maximum working hours. 
These suggestions are given in full as follows: 


TIME AT WoRK OR ON Duty 


(1) A driver is at work when he is engaged 
in loading, driving, unloading, handling freight, 
preparing reports, preparing vehicles for use, 
or performing any other active service per- 
taining to the transportation of passengers or 
property. 

(2) A driver is on duty from the time he 
begins to work or is required to be in readiness 
to work until he is relieved from work and 
from all responsibility for performing work. 

(3) A driver shall be paid for all time at 
work or on duty irrespective of the type of 
work that he is called upon to perform. 


SPREAD OF WorK PER Day 


(4) Time worked or on duty shall be in- 
cluded within a period of fifteen hours in any 
and each twenty-four consecutive hours and shall 
be made up of not more than two periods, each 
of not less than three hours’ duration. Release 
from work or duty for a period of three hours 
or less shall not be deemed to be a release for 
purposes of pay, except in one instance daily, 
and then only to the extent of one hour, or 
the actual duration of the period of release if 
less than one hour. 

(5) No interval between periods of duty 
shall be deemed to occur unless such interval 
is in excess of three hours, other than in the case 
of one interval of usual length for a meal. 
Unless a driver is completely free of all re- 
sponsibility for his truck or load at meal time, 
he shall be deemed to be on duty during that 
period. 

Datty Hours or WorK 


(6) (a) No driver shall work or be on duty 
more than ten hours in any consecutive twenty- 
four hours except as follows: 

(6) The period of ten hours may be increased 
to twelve hours when, on account of flood, 
storm, fog, ice, accident, unexpected delay or 
other abnormal condition, such longer time is 
necessary to complete a run that would, except 
for such abnormal condition, have been com- 
pleted within his ten-hour period of duty. 

(c) Where a driver at the expiry of any ten 
hours (or under abnormal circumstances twelve 
hours) of work or duty has reached his scheduled 
destination (not being his home base) he 
may resume work or duty, and leave for his 
home base within nine hours, if during such 
nine hours he has obtained the equivalent of a 
normal night’s rest. 

(d) On special, occasional and unscheduled 
turn-around, round trips, if, at the end of ten 
hours, or in unanticipated circumstances as set 
out in (b) above, at the end of twelve hours, 
the driver is within two hours normal run of 
his home base, he may continue to his home 
base provided that he shall not be called for 
duty, or report for duty, until the expiry of a 
period starting at the time of his arrival at 
his home base, equal to the elapsed time 
between his departure on such round trip and 
the time of his completion of it. 
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MINIMUM REST PERIOD 


(7) A driver having completed a period of 
duty of ten hours as in 6 (a) above or twelve 
hours as permitted in 6 (b) may not drive or 
perform any other duty before the expiration of 
nine hours. 


WEEKLY Hours oF WoRK 


(8) No driver shall work or be on duty 
more than sixty hours in any week, counting 
from Sunday noon to Sunday noon, except that 
in any week of abnormal circumstances as set 
out in clause 6 (b), additional hours not in 
excess of four may be spent at work or on duty. 


ALLOCATION OF RUNS 


(9) No run or runs, except as in 6 (d), may 
be scheduled or allocated to any driver to be 
completed in one day’s work that cannot under 
average operating conditions be normally com- 
pleted in nine hours running time. 


UsE oF SLEEPER CABS AND DAYS OFF DUTY 


(10) Except in the circumstances set out in 
clauses (11) (b) and (11) (ce), all time spent as 
a helper or alternate driver, or riding ‘“dead- 
head” under the instructions of the motor vehicle 
owner, shall be classed as time on duty, whether 
such time be spent actually at work, riding as a 
passenger, or resting in a sleeper cab. 

(11) (a) Where special permission is given 
for the operation of sleeper cabs, a motor vehicle 
so equipped and manned with two drivers may 
continue in continuous operation in charge of 
the said drivers for thirty hours, when com- 
plete relief from duty for at least twelve hours 
must be given the drivers. 

(b) Provided the motor vehicle is parked 
and at rest, the aforementioned drivers may 
occupy the sleeper cab and maintain oversight 
of the vehicle, without contravention of these 
hi einai during their twelve hours relief from 

uty. 
(c) Provided such motor vehicle is attended 
by three competent drivers, it may continue 
in operation continuously until the particular 
operation in hand is completed, but each of 
such drivers shall be deemed to be on duty 
not less than sixteen hours in any twenty-four 
hours, and each shall be in turn completely re- 
lieved of all responsibilites in connection with 
the operation for a period of eight hours in each 
twenty-four. Provided further that no driver 
shall work or be on duty in excess of sixty 
hours weekly, except with the express consent 


of the Department (or Board) and in accord- 
ance with its orders. (While the manning of 
a vehicle by three drivers was not suggested 
in evidence or in written submissions, it would 
appear to be a logical arrangement, if provision 
for special trips of, say, 2,000 miles in length 
is to be made. 


EXCEPTIONS FOR SEASONAL PERIODS 


In order to make allowances for peak sea- 
sons in the fruit and canning season and 
possibly in connection with certain other in- 
dustries, the Commission believed that the 
usual prescribed working hours might be ex- 
ceeded by 20 per cent for periods totalling 
not more than three weeks in any one year. 


Hours oF Work For City Drivers 


The commission considered that while the 
work of city drivers and warehousemen is not 
characterized by so great a responsibility as 
that attaching to the work of a highway driver, 
it is more continuously laborious, and the 
Commission believed that at the present time 
an eight-hour day and a spread of 12 hours 
would be satisfactory for this class of em- 
ployees. 


MINIMUM PERMISSIBLE WAGES IN TRUCKING 
OPERATIONS 


The Commission recommended that, having 
regard to all the circumstances, drivers re- 
siding in average Ontario urban centres should 
receive a minimum wage at an hourly rate 
that would yield not less than $24 to high- 
way drivers for a week of 60 hours and not 
less than $20 to pick-up and delivery drivers. 
These amounts might be reduced 10 per cent 
for drivers residing in rural centres or in locali- 
ties where the cost of living is measurably 
lower than that of metropolitan centres. 
Wages for helpers, warehousemen, and 
mechanics would be proportionate to those 
mentioned for drivers. 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR PUBLIC AND CERTAIN PRIVATE 
CONSTRUCTION WORKS IN MANITOBA 


NDER the authority of section 11 of the 
Fair Wage Act of Manitoba, 1916 (Con- 
solidated Amendments, 1924, chapter 99—as 
amended, 1934, chapter 13; 1935, chapter 17; 
1937-38, chapter 15) the provincial Minister of 
Public Works has approved a schedule effective 
June 15, 1939, establishing the minimum rate 
per hour and the maximum working hours 
applicable on public works for building con- 
struction under contract and on private works 
as described in the Act. 
“Private Works,” as defined by the Act 
“means the building, construction, remodel- 
ling, demolition, or the repairing at a cost of 


all work done irrespective of the number of 
contracts made exceeding one hundred dollars, 
of any building or construction work within 
the Greater Winnipeg Water District or any 
city or town which has a population exceeding 
two thousand, or any other portion of the 
Province to which the provisions of this Act 
are extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, but shall not include work which is 
done on property by or under the immediate 
direction and control of the owner, tenant 
or occupant thereof if no more than three 
men are employed in addition to the regular 
maintenance staff, if any, and if such work 
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be not undertaken with a view to sale or 
rental of the property and shall not include 
work which is done by a maintenance man, 
or men, employed by the month.” 

The public work to which this schedule 
applies is that authorized by the Minister for 
the execution of which a contract has, or 
contracts have been entered into between the 
Minister and an employer, consisting of con- 
struction, remodelling, demolition or the repair- 


ing or painting of buildings in Manitoba, and, 
or, highway, road, bridge or drainage con- 
struction work, when a contract has been 
entered into, and when done outside the 
“Greater Winnipeg Water District Area.” 


Fair Wage Schedule 


The following schedule shall apply from 
and after June 15, 1939; on “Public Works” 
and on ‘Private Work.” 


A—Greater 


Winnipeg Water B—Other than 


District Area for Area described in Max’m 
Private Work, and “A” (applies to Hours 


Occupation 
1. Asbestos Workers— 
Lepore YON oie Gage cs 3d > ntticeen eas 
CU WEIAIT ON MES lies oe aeucts Bie Ghee wren as 
2. Asphalters— 
(a) Finishers and Rakers jcc... . che. sp 


Sse Uae lestrt ree Uk HME eR PAE ilsveve ose's alkteeiea kes 
AS BICMOS VOEss het tipo sols Dees ees eke Ae 
Helpers, 

(a) Continuously employed at mixing and 
FENIDCTING MODCAT 6. 5 «5's 's sc ak eee hee 

(b) Attending on or at scaffold......... 

5. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron 
DVO KetGr tees ante care sc Wenner s ates Se ane 

BRMO ARDS TCR aur. ora ihs-tlegs cress sVerhiirin obese cheep ore ie 
7. Cement Finishers (in warehouse or large 
HOOT AVCA ODS tales. sia ra eee Lae ee 

8. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed 
WOUTTICVINCR ew ieee ss Te meee sities ote em 


Apprentices indentured for a four-year 
period shall be paid in accordance with 
the following classifications. Men are not 
to be classed as apprentices unless em- 
ployed on work or iapproved instruction 
for a minimum of 36 weeks and subject to 
lost time being worked out. Not more 
than one apprentice to two journeymen is 
permitted. 

UE a MOAI eet ris tice ie Ss, sic’ veh 0-4-0 ae 
BGCOM AY CAME sete ante + cles 4.6 has. «kieeree 
ULE WEG al be oR pTS tas Bae ae hs rd Set ie ahi ea 3 wee ee 
OUTS a CY 64 ee eet ci bees Wey © GPBccss.0' ee 

Providing that these rates for apprentices 
shall be changed to agree with any rates 
which may be fixed, at a later date, by 
agreement. 

9. Labourers— 
Camis ca led any, sees te. te a: Seas eet aes 
Kb) gUinekilled tao Saiy kt cees ANAS, Sei 


10. Lathers (Metal, Wood)— 

iy Wen Tes MEBs deh hig: tae a eR | 2 ONEEE RU PAE 
CDT NV OO, i OTS Tt ace: wis anti iie hang 
(Wood lathers—work may be paid 
for on a square yard basis at not 

less than 6c per square yard.) 
PUBLinolenmiyk loovabayers, Uo tras sieccits Jibs doee ae 
12 Marbles Settersncen As. Sie sea) Sak) ae 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help 
PLAC CREMEIT ) Porc hs ean Oo Wield cate eens 
13. Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers......... 
14. Mastic Floor Rubbers and Finishers........ 
by Mastic WhooreISettlemen . briasies ce cc ca sens 


for Govt. Work, private work per 
Wpog. and radius when population week 
of 30 miles exceeds 2,000) 

Minimum rate per hour 

$ .75 $ .75 44 

60 .60 44 

ep Bis 45) 44 

65 .60 44 

LO .90 44 

50 .424 48 

45 .374 48 

85 .85 44 

85 .70 44 

60 .55 48 

85 1D 44 

25 Nil 44 

30 Nil 44 

40 Nil 44 

ie Nil 44 

45 .374 48 

.40 324 48 

75 270 44 

70 .65 44 

60 5) 48 

1.06 .90 44 

50 .424 48 

85 .85 48 

OD Bid) 48 

45 45 48 


§84 


\6. 


LT: 
18. 


T9: 


20. 


a1. 


22). 
23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


Occupation 

Operating Engineers and Firemen on Con- 
struction— 

Class “A”: Engineers in charge of hoisting 
engines of three drums or more operating 
any type of machine, or operating trench- 
ing machines, clamshells or orange peels, 
regardless of capacity; or operating steam 
shovels or draglines of one yard capacity 
or over, or operating drop hammer pile 
drivers; in all cases irrespective of motive 
DOW OE iis iphes d's ecaa enact OM Aue Beats coe me eae 

Class “B’”: Engineers in charge of ueleane 
engines having only two drums or 
single drum, used in handling building 
material; or steam shovels and draglines 
not specified in “A” hereof; irrespective 
Of “motive power! 45s) 2, Ce 

Class “C”: Engineers in charge of any steam 
operated machine not specified an CATS Or 
“B” hereof; or in charge of a steam 
boiler if the operation of same necessitates 
a licensed engineer under the provision of 
“The Steam Boiler Act”; or air com- 
pressor delivering air for the operation 
of rivetting guns on steel erection work, 
or pumps in caissons, or concrete mixers 
of over 4 yard capacity, irrespective of 
NO ELVIS DORVET 058 ahs Aelia: TR 1 


Class “D”: Men firing ae of machines 


classified in “A,” “B,” or “C” hereof or 
assisting engineers in ahinee of same ... 
Class “E”: Operators of gas or electric 
engines for machines not otherwise speci- 
fied in “A,” “B,” or “C” hereof of a type 
usually operated by skilled labourers..... 
Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and 
Crhazierane its. SPIER ee eMC LUN: , 
PTASCOTODS TROT rs eis ke Dae ORCI ene Gils. wi Utell» 
(a) Helpers (continuously employed at 
mixing and tempering material in- 
cluding the making of putty and oper- 

ation of machinery) ee Ok RA 2 
Plumbers rete’) sie sin sae meaamees etree Qe Gms: 5 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help 
CEA CORINEIE) PL tee eee Te Ess letters 5 


Nels (felt and gravel)— 
Man In Vemaroei sweats cuene © 2s ycibie'e.s 


(b) ROOT CRS | re ee aa ea cc ee 6 


Reinforcing Steel Rodmen; when specially 
hired for, or when exclusively occupied 
on such work for a longer period than 
16 consecutive hours on the work of 
bending, placing, tieing and similar skilled 
work in connection with reinforcing steel 
Waa kak NUS mate Sai. 


Sheet! Metal /iWiorketenu eee Gee. . 
Steamhtters), ieee in eee Reese kines» « 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help 
$YACESINCINY ~. ce case Rees ERM ato sisceitats «. s 
Stomecitters ) ie ce ee ae ON: 5 TREE, oo 
Stonemiagong ’ Vee ue suk . ces cee eile Rigers 


(a) Helpers— 

(1) Continuously employed at mixing and 
Cem peri. Mornay ia Gites cts «ie share + « 

(2) Attending on or at scaffold ......... 


(Cay DP eaimst ery Vee oe tee eer acts se a « 
(b) Teamsters with Teams (if employed 
on the construction or demolition of 
the building by the owner, contractor 
or sub-contractor) Be eee A see eoere's 


A—Greater 
Winnipeg Water 


B—Other than 
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District Area for Area described in Max’m 


Private Work, and 

for Govt. Work, 

Wog. and radius 
of 30 miles 


“A” (applies to 
private work 
when population 
exceeds 2,000) 


Minimum rate per hour 


$ .95 


.90 


.80 


.55 


45 
.70 


.50 
.95 


50 


.60 
-45 


50 
.70 
.95 


.50 
.90 


50 
45 


.40 


.80 


$ .75 


.70 


65 


45 


373 


.65 
.90 


.423 
.80 


424 


.55 
374 


Nil 
.65 
.80 
423 
.80 
.90 


423 
373 


Nil 


Nil 


Hours 
per 
week 


48 


48 


48 


48 


48 


44 
44 


48 
44 


48 


48 
48 


44 
44 
44 


48 
da 


44 


48 
48 


54 


54 
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A—Greater 
Winnipeg Water B—Other than 
District Area for Area described in Max’m 
Private Work, and “A” (applies to Hours 


for Govt. Work, private work per 
Wpg. and radius when population week 
of 30 miles exceeds 2,000) 
Occupation Minimum rate per hour 
27. Terrazo Workers— 
OS IBV OLS 4 GER EEUE hice, SOROS Ets ews $ .70 $ .673 44 
(b) Machine Rubbers (Dry) ........... .55 .474 48 
(c) Machine Rubbers (Wet) and Helpers .50 045 48 
28. Tile Setters, including all clay product tile 1.05 .90 44 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help 
tradesmen), VG ee PI. ee ae 50 422 48 
29. Tile Setters (asphalt and other composition 
EDV KER IMG RATING MA IRE oh ML Dia nk ea gh MU Wb oi 85 .70 44 
30. Timber Men and Crib Men working on grain 
elevators or bridges doing the “crib work” 
on grain elevators, or rough timber work 
on bridges (such men shall be restricted 
to the use of hammers, saws, axes and 
mugersel. waar | dodanie onell..dioriiaek .60 . 50 48 
Stet T ruck uD r vera sens eV) Ss Bet 45 40 48 
32. Truck and Driver (combined rate) when 
paid by the Hour— 
Capable of hauling not more than 14 
donsior Li cubiel yard ieee et ek vee 1.25 Bey! 48 
Capable of hauling not more than 3 tons 
HT AnOubiie Maras sure oda id see ane 1.40 wy 48 
Capable of hauling not more than 4 tons 
OT CUOIE, VALOR low’! ait elses heer siete wie 1.90 bar 48 
Capable of hauling over 4 tons or 3 cubic 
MATOS eu ltaiwere.: Whales mien wete aa yee é aa 2.40 48 


PUBLIC ROAD AND BRIDGE WORKS 


The following schedule shall apply from and after June 15, 1939, on “public works” 
outside the Greater Winnipeg Water District Area in all parts of Manitoba for highway, 
road, bridge or drainage construction work where a contract has been entered into by the 
Honourable Minister of Public Works. 


Minimum Maximum 


Rate Hours 
Occupation per Hour per Week 
TGOTISERLS cle seas Se ee a re tia claee ws alk s Catal eae LEER 3 OUTER MLS $ .30 48 
Tab oarets ts Fen | SIS oa) AS UD, acl cm mended, daa anbldic .30 48 
‘Learisthorma nos Gwo-vorse seam Giaseicih). .) USO. . Zealelavsvarde wie olavade odie be .55 48 
‘Teamster ald) TOUTsDOFSO 1 tea Qo w., 20d. costa beameetake eeeed GAS lee oie eee aes .80 48 
Grader and Tractor Operators (excepting permanent municipal em- 
VOM COR OM RAE Ae, Wie ete ek, VELSTONG Fhe sitet Me PRN a hake Vives saath si ata ame Mea, .60 48 
Truck Drivers (regardless of basis for payment of truck) ............. .40 48 
Combined Rate—Truck and Driver when paid by the hour— 
Capable of hauling not more than 14 tons or 1 cubic yard......... 1.25 48 
Capable of hauling not more than 3 tons or 2 cubic yards......... 1835 48 
Capable of hauling not more than 4 tons or 3 cubic yards......... ele 48 
Larger trucks capable of hauling over 4 tons or 3 cubic yards..... pads 48 


Combined Rate—Truck and Driver when paid at a unit rate per mile: 
In area “A” as described on heading. 
If a rate per yard mile or per ton mile is the basis for payment, the 
minimum rate shall be fixed by the Chief Engineer of the Good 
Roads Branch of the Public Works Department for each contract 
or job, which rate shall be based on the Departmental Schedule. 
Timber Men: timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers 
DOLY “APG Mequirod . are. . bleak oe dae sneha cuMtian ss he Gite o ablaiouien .50 48 
Note.—Men occupied on subsistence work projects such as Forestry Work, the Pas- Mafeking 
Highway, Grassmere Drain and similar undertakings—not less than the Minimum Wage Rate 
set by the Minimum Wage Board. 
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EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS OF OLDER WORKERS IN THE U.S.A. 


I N February 1938, the United States Secre- 

tary of Labor appointed a committee 
composed of representatives of the public, 
labour and industry to consider the difficulties 
experienced by older workers in finding em- 
plovment and to suggest possible remedies. 
A summary of the report transmitted by 
the committee to the Secretary of Labor 
appeared in the May issue of Labor Informa- 
tion Bulletin published by the United States 
Department of Labor. 


The committee, which was known as the 
Committee on Employment Problems of Older 
Workers, reached the unanimous conclusion 
that “workers are not through after reaching 
the age of 40” and that “any policy, private 
or governmental, which arbitrarily discriminates 
against employees or applicants on the basis 
of a fixed age is undesirable from the point 
of view of employees, employers, and the 
publié as a whole and is not Justified.” 


The committee found however that older 
workers are at the present time handicapped 
by the current general unemployment situa- 
tion, by the prejudices of some employers, 
and by their own fears, and find difficulty in 
securing new employment if they are displaced. 
It was pointed out that the 1937 census of 
employment showed that men in the United 
States, after reaching the age of 40 and women 
after the age of 35 begin to experience 
difficulty in finding new jobs and that their 
prospects of finding employment decrease as 
they approach the retiring age. This census 
data confirmed the experience of private and 
public employment officers in locating jobs for 
older workers. 


The Committee found no valid social or 
economic reason for such discrimination against 
older workers, particularly when around the 
age of 40. Examination of available factual 
data on productivity, accidents, sickness, group 
insurance, and pension plans all indicate, the 
Committee points out, that the age of workers 
has little effect upon the costs of operating 
the plant. In many instances productivity of 
older workers was found to be greater than that 
of younger employees. This is especially true 
in industries where skill, based upon long years 
of experience, is in demand. The younger 
workers: have the edge in productivity over 
_older employees only in occupations primarily 
requiring physical strength and endurance. Even 
in such jobs the precise age at which the decline 
in productivity begins varies widely among diff- 
erent individuals, and any fixed age is unfair 
to many workers. 


Most of the data on occupational injuries 
indicates that older workers have fewer 
accidents, although their injuries are as a 
rule more severe. The result, according to 


the Committee, is that the net cost of industrial 
accidents to the employer remains about the 
same regardless of the age composition of 
his workers. 


Objections to hiring older workers, based 
on alleged increased cost of maintaining group 
life insurance and private pension plans. were 
likewise found to be untenable. The employers’ 
share of the cost of group life insurance is 
ordinarily so small that it should not influence 
employers to establish hiring-age limits, accord- 
ing to the Committee, and such higher insurance 
rates as may be necessary can be met by 
proper allocation of the cost of premiums 
between employers and workers. Private pension 
plans can also be revised in the light of 
recent nation-wide legislation providing old- 
age annuities to most groups of workers. It 
was pointed out that since workers covered by 
the Social Security. Act may now continue 
credits for these annuities when they change 
jobs, their final annuity or pension will depend 
upon their total working time in insured em- 
ployment rather than on the length of service 
with a particular firm. Thus employers who 
hire older workers do not have to worry about 
retiring these workers on inadequate pensions 
or run the risk of bankrupting their own 
pension plans in order to pay adequate old-age 
benefits. . 


Recommendations of Committee 


The Committee stated that employment 
opportunities for older workers could be en- 
larged through co-operative action of trade 
unions and management, by a re-examination 
of hiring methods followed by employers, and 
by eliminating age requirements in Govern- 
ment employment. 

With reference to agreements between trade- 
unions and employers, the Committee states: 
“We wish to call attention to the fact that 
employees themselves can help break down 
the prejudices against older workers and that 
in some instances the problem has been success- 
fully dealt with through union contracts. 
We believe that unions and managements 
should co-operate fully in dealing with this 
problem.” 


Concerning employment and _ production 
practices of employers, the Committee urges 
and recommends that employers who have 
in the past adopted hiring-age limits, dis- 
continue this practice. “We believe that 
those employers who have been swayed in 
their hiring policies by a preference for youth 
to the point of excluding the applicants over 
40 from serious consideration should  re- 
examine the basis of this preference in the 
light of this report, and scan their productive 
processes and work methods to determine 
what occupations are particularly suitable 
for the employment of older workers.” 
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REPORT OF BRITISH MINISTRY OF LABOUR FOR 1938 
HE fifteenth annual report of the British eratives (principally bricklayers), engineer- 


Ministry of Labour for the year 1938 
was published recently. The report was 
reviewed in the June issue of the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette under the main 
sections of the report—employment and un- 
employment; work of the employment 
exchanges as employment agencies; provision 
of training, instruction and welfare schemes 
for unemployed men and women; boys and 
girls; unemployment insurance; industrial 
relations (conciliation and _ arbitration); 
administration of the Trade Boards Acts, 1909 
and 1918; labour statistics; International 
Labour Conference, etc. 


Employment and Unemployment.—Employ- 
ment in 1937, after reaching a record high level, 
had shown a considerable decline in the last 
few months of that year. This was followed 
by the usual seasonal decline in January, 1938; 
some improvement in the next two months 
was followed by a recession, which left the 
position in June about the same as in January. 
A subsequent seasonal decline in certain indus- 
tries was counterbalanced by improvements 
in the textile, metal goods manufacture, and 
the vehicle and mining industries, and em- 
ployment in December, 1938, stood at about 
the same level as in December, 1937. The 
average number of insured persons aged 16- 
64, in employment in Great Britain in 1938 
(excluding persons insured under the _ agri- 
cultural scheme), was 11,406,000. This was 
about 120,000 less, on a comparable basis, 
than the average for 1937, but appreciably 
higher than the average recorded for any pre- 
vious year. The average rate of unemploy- 
ment among all insured persons in Great 
Britain (including those under the agricultural 
scheme) was 12-2 per cent in 1938, compared 
with 10:3 per cent in 1937. For the agricul- 
tural scheme alone the percentages were 5:5 
and 4-1 respectively. 


The Work of the Employment Exchanges 
as Employment Agencies—The number of 
vacancies notified to Exchanges in 1938 was 
3,152,818, an increase of 12,794 compared with 
1937. Vacancies filled totalled 2,705,064, or 
85-8 per cent of those notified, as compared 
with a corresponding percentage of 83-6 for 
1937. The Exchanges played a_ substantial 
part in the provision of the labour required 
in connection with the general re-armament 
program, and heavy demands were made by 
the local authorities for air raids precautions 
work due to the national emergency in Sep- 
tember. Difficulties were encountered in 
meeting the demand for certain types of 
workers, including skilled building trade op- 

81706—43 


ing trade workers, domestic servants, and, in 
certain areas, skilled shipbuilding workers. 
Only a little over one-half of the vacancies 
notified for domestic servants were filled. 
Some 200,000 vacant situations in the hotel 
and catering trades were filled, an increase 
of over 10,000 compared with 1937. The pro- 
portion of vacancies filled to those notified 
for seasonal work at holiday resorts increased 
from 71-9 per cent to 74 per cent, 65,477 
vacancies being filled in 1938. 

About 18,000 men and women from the 
depressed areas were placed in employment 
in other districts by the Exchanges during 
1938, while 4,000 families from the depressed 
areas were assisted to re-settle elsewhere. 

The number of applications for foreign work- 
ers from abroad in 1938 was 25,923, the largest 
total yet recorded. Permits were granted 
in 22,347 cases, and refused for 3,576. There 
were 16,281 applications in respect of private 
domestic service, permits being granted in 
13,792 such cases. 


Provision of Training, Instruction and Wei- 
fare Schemes for Unemployed Men and 
Women.—The total number of places avail- 
able at Government Training Centres at the 
end of 1938 was 8,739, an increase of more 
than 1,000 during the year; about 4,000 of 
these places are in the first instance reserved 
for soldiers. After October recruitment for 
the most important engineering classes was 
thrown open to the whole country, recruit- 
ment for other classes being restricted, as pre- 
viously, to the areas of heavy unemployment. 
The number of admissions in 1938 was 18,- 
751; 13,9838 men completed training during the 
year, of whom 12,031 passed direct into em- 
ployment. Twenty-five Instructional Centres 
were open during the year, which, with 10 
summer camps, provided a total of 6,185 
places. Admissions in 1938 totalled 23,772, or 
over 3,000 more than in 1937. In addition 
there were four Local Training Centres with 
accommodation for 750 men. 

The training of unemployed women and 
girls is mainly effected by a grant to the 
Central Committee on Women’s Training and 
Employment. During 1938, 3,775 women and 
girls completed training at the Committee’s 
Home Training Centres, of whom 2,781 en- 
tered domestic employment. 

Other forms of assistance to the unemployed 
included certain special training schemes for 
particular classes of both men and women, 
physical training classes (for which there were 
24,946 enrolments in 1938), and a grant of 
£110,000 to the National Council of Social 
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Service for the provision of occupational 
courses and other welfare work. 


Boys and Girls—The decline in the birth 
rate after 1920 caused a reduction in the num- 
ber of juveniles aged 14-17 available for em- 
ployment; at the end of 1938 the number 
was estimated at 2,198,000, or 159,000 less than 
at the end of 1937. The average number of 
juveniles registered as unemployed during the 
year increased for boys, from 40,105 to 49,- 
176, and for girls from 43,444 to 53,590. Ad- 
visory and placing work carried out through 
various local and regional committees was co- 
ordinated and supervised centrally by the 
Ministry. Vacancies filled in 1938 totalled 
506,082; this total includes 10,389 secondary 
school pupils who were placed in their first 
situation. 

During 1938, 9,627 boys and girls were 
transferred from the depressed mining areas 
to employment elsewhere. 

There were 157 centres and 37 classes in 
December, 1938, for courses of instruction to 
unemployed juveniles. Regulations which came 
into force in 1938 made provisions for meals 
or milk and biscuits to be given at these 
classes in approved cases. 

Reference is also made in this chapter of 
the report to the progress made during 1988 
in connection with vocational training schemes, 
junior transfer centres and camps, maintenance 
grants, and after-care for transferred Juveniles. 


Unemployment Insurance and Unemploy- 
ment Assistance —Dealing with the adminis- 
tration of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
reference was made to the application of 
its provisions to certain outdoor domestic 
servants effective from April 4, 1988, from 
which date also certain other classes of out- 
door servants were brought within the agri- 
cultural scheme. (Lapour GazerTs, January 
1938, page 45). 

Other legislative changes in 1938 increased 
the rate of benefit in respect of an adult 
dependant under the general scheme from 9s. 
per week to 10s., while the “ratio rule” was 
improved by altering the deduction in respect 
of past benefit from one day for each eight 
days past benefit to one day for each ten 
days. Under the agricultural scheme the 
“waiting period” was reduced from six days 
to three days (this had already been done 
in 1937 in the general scheme). Rates of 
contribution for persons aged 18 and over were 
reduced by 4d. per week for each party, 
while the rate of benefit for a young man 
between 18 and 21 was increased from 10s. 
6d. per week to 12s. The ten contributions 
requalifying condition was made to apply only 
where 300 days’ agricultural benefit had been 
drawn, and not, as previously, wherever agri- 
cultural benefit was exhausted. 


As regards the finance of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Schemes, the income on the 
general account in 1988 was £65,894,665, being 
£927,752 more than in 1937. Expenditure in 
1938, excluding the special debt repayment 
of £20,000,000, totalled £62,320,027, compared 
with £48,565,187 in 1987. There was a heavy 
increased expenditure on benefit, due mainly 
to the rise in unemployment, added to which 
was the effect of the improvements introduced 
in 1937, allowing more additional days. of 
benefit to men with good employment records, 
and reducing the waiting period. The average 
weekly payment was l6s. 1ld., compared with 
17s. 5d. in 1937. 


The income on the agricultural account rose 
by £64,905 to £1,942.533 and the expenditure 
from. £700,016 to £993,649. The average weekly 
payment was 14s. 6d., compared with 14s. 5d. 
in 1937. 

The total cost of administration of Unem- 
ployment Insurance and Unemployment Assist- 
ance (other than the cost borne on the 
Vote for the Unemployment Assistance Board) 
and taking into account the whole cost of 
Employment Exchanges in so far as they deal 
with the persons concerned, was £7,713,114 
in 1937-38, and is estimated to amount to 
£8,298,000 in 1938-39. 


Industrial Relations (Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration) —Most disputes involving stoppages 
of work in 1938 affected only individual 
establishments, and the year was singularly 
free from serious disputes. There was an 
increasing tendency for the Ministry’s conci- 
liation officers to be consulted at an early 
stage in disputes, assisting thereby the preven- 
tion of stoppages of work. 

Among the industries, etc., with whose repre- 
sentatives discussions took place during 1988 
in regard to conditions of employment were 
the retail distributive trades, the licensed trade, 
the cotton industry, the glove industry, the 
London furniture trade, and the London central 
omnibus services. The Ministry was directly 
associated with the settlement of 83 disputes 
by conciliation. 

The Report also gives an account of the 
proceedings of the twenty-fourth session of 
the International Labour Conference and of 
the proceedings at four sessions of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office. 

There are 36 Appendices of tabular statistics 
and other related information in the Report 
including charts, and lists of statutory enact- 
ments in 1938 relating to unemployment 
insurance, and of the principal publications 
issued by the Miuinistry in 19388. Among 
subjects covered by the tables are changes in 
rates of wages, and in the cost of living in 
1938; trade disputes in 1938; and the member- 
ship of trade unions. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, MAY, 1939 


id net accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on June 1 was 11,718, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 1,098,908 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
May was 1,909, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 238,724 persons, 11-7 per cent of 
whom were without employment on June 1. 


It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unor- 
ganized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1939, 
as Reperted by Employers 


There was widespread improvement in in- 
dustrial employment at June 1, according to 
returns received by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 11,718 establishments, whose 
staffs aggregated 1,098,908, compared with 
1,032,068 at May 1. This gain of 66,840 per- 
sons, or 6:5 per cent, substantially exceeded the 
average advance at June 1 in the period 1921- 
1938, while on only two occasions in the last 
twelve years have larger additions to payrolls 
been reported, viz., at June 1 in 1937 and in 
1928, when there were percentage gains of 7°5 
and 6:7, respectively. 

The unadjusted index rose from 106-2 at 
May 1, 1939, to 113-1 at the beginning of 
June, being then slightly higher than that of 
111-9 at June 1, 1938. The seasonally-cor- 
rected index, also at 113-1 at the date under 
review, showed a gain of 2:8 points from the 
preceding month. 

Greatly increased activity was indicated at 
the beginning of June in manufacturing, 
especially of lumber, pulp and paper, food, 
clay, glass and stone and iron and steel prod- 
ucts. The movement was also decidedly 
favourable in the non-manufacturing division. 
Logging showed the largest June 1 advance 
recorded in the years since 1920, reflecting to 
a considerable extent river-driving operations in 
the Maritime and Central Provinces, while 
pulp wood cutting also showed important 
gains. Mining, transportation, communications, 
construction and maintenance, services and 
trade provided work for many more persons 
than at May 1. The advance in most of these 
industries was greater-than-seasonal, notably 


so in transportation and logging; this was 
partly due to the fact that the resumption of 
seasonal operations in certain industries, which 
ordinarily takes place before May 1, had this 
year been delayed by the unusually cold 
spring, and is accordingly reflected in the 
June 1 return. In a number of establish- 
ments, increased employment was reported as 
a result of the Royal visit. 

Improvement on a smaller scale had been 
indicated at June 1, 1938; the 10,632 employers 
then making returns had employed 1,068,620 
men and women, an increase of 43,335 from 
May 1. This advance raised the crude index 
from 107-4 at May 1, 1988, to 111-9 at June 
1 of that year, when it was just over one point 
lower than at the beginning of June, 1939. 

The indexes for June 1 in recent years of 
the record, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
are as follows: 1989, 113-1; 19388, 111-9; 1987, 


114-3; 1936, 102-0; 1935, 97-6; 1934, 96-6; 
1933, 80-7; 1932, 89-1; 1931, 103-6; 1930, 
116-5; 1929, 122-2; 1928 113-8 and 1927, 
107-2. 


Employment in Financial Organizations 


For some months, statistics of their em- 
ployment have been collected from banks, 
trust companies and stock market operators. 
For June 1, 413 firms and branches in these 
lines of business reported staffs aggregating 
32,972 persons, compared with 33,085 in the 
preceding month. The addition of these 
figures to the returns furnished in the manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, transportation, com- 
munications, construction, service and trade 
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industries brings the total number of employees 
included in the June 1 survey of employment 
to 1,131,880 in 12,131 establishments and 
slightly lowers the index of 113-1 in the in- 
dustries above enumerated, to 112-9; when 
the data of employment in financial organi- 
zations are added to the general figures for 
May 1, the index rises from 106-2 to 106-3; 
comparable data for 1938 are not available. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was upward in each of the prov- 
inces; firms in Quebec and Ontario employed 
the greatest number of extra workers, while 


Maritime Provinces.——Important increases 
were reported in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, according to sta- 
tistics received from 833 employers in the 
Maritime Provinces with a combined working 
force of 79,998 persons, as compared with 
73,937 at May 1. This gain considerably ex- 
ceeded the average indicated at June 1 in the 
years since 1920, and was also substantially 
larger than that which took place at June 1, 
1938; the index of employment then, how- 
ever, was rather higher than at the latest 
date. Manufacturing reported decided expan- 
sion, particularly in the iron and steel, lum- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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month ranged from 3-2 in British Columbia 
to 8-5 in Quebec, and 12-2 per cent in New 
Brunswick. Except in the Maritime Proy- 
inces as a unit, industrial activity was at a 
somewhat higher level at June 1 than at the 
same date in 1938, but generally was rather 
quieter than at the beginning of June, 1927. 


logging, mining, trade and construction also 
afforded more employment, the advance in 
the last-named being greatest. On the other 
hand, transportation was seasonally slacker. 
The 790 firms reporting for June 1, 1938, 
had employed 81,019 workers, or 2,633 more 
than at the beginning of May of last year. 
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Quebec.—_Improvement was indicated in 
practically all industrial groups in Quebec; 
logging and construction recorded especially 
pronounced increases in personnel, but there 
were also important additions to payrolls in 


manufacturing and_ transportation, with 
smaller advances in mining, services and 
trade. Within the manufacturing division, 


pulp and paper, food, lumber and clay, glass 
and stone plants reported the greatest ex- 
pansion, but the trend was also upward in the 
tobacco, chemical, electrical apparatus, iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metal and non-metallic 
mineral industries. On the other hand, sea- 
sonal curtailment was shown in textiles, this 
being the only exception to the generally fav- 
ourable movement in Quebec. Statements 
were tabulated from 2,897 firms employing 
344,477 workers at June 1, 1939, or 26,956 more 
than in their last monthly report. The gen- 
eral gain indicated by the employers making 
returns exceeded the average at June in the 
years, 1921-1938, and was also larger than that 
noted at the same date of last year, when 
the co-operating establishments, numbering 
2,570, had reported 335,996 employees, as 
compared with 314,230 in the preceding month. 


Ontario.—There was considerable expansion 
in operations in manufacturing, logging, min- 
ing, transportation and construction and main- 
tenance at June 1, 1939, together with smaller 
increases in employment in communications, 
services and trade. Within the manufacturing 
division, the lumber and food divisions showed 
the largest additions to the payrolls, but 
there was also improvement in the pulp and 
paper, clay, glass and stone, beverage, elec- 
trical appliances, non-ferrous metal, non- 
metallic mineral product, and other groups; 
on the other hand, leather and textile works 
were somewhat slacker. The staffs of the 
5,115 co-operating establishments aggregated 
450,932 at the latest date; as compared with 
428,419 at May 1, this was an increase of 22,- 
513 employees, an advance that was much 
greater-than-average in the experience of past 
years. The general index of employment 
stood at 113-°6 at June 1, as compared with 
107-9 at May 1, 1939, and 112-5 at the be- 
ginning of June in 1938, when the general 
gain had been on a decidedly smaller scale. 
A combined working force of 438,579 persons 
was reported by the 4,668 concerns then 
furnishing data. 


Prairie Provinces.—Construction (especially 
highway and railroad construction and main- 
tenance), transportation, manufacturing, ser- 
vices and trade showed important improve- 
ment in the Prairie Provinces, while mining 
and communications recorded slight better- 
ment, and logging was seasonally slacker. In 


the group of factory employment, there was 
an upward movement in food, lumber, pulp 
and paper and electric light and power, but 
iron and steel afforded less employment than 
at May 1. The 1,672 firms whose statistics 
were tabulated reported 130,576 employees, as 
against 122,152 in the preceding month; while 
the situation improved at June 1 in each of 
the provinces in the Prairie Area, the largest 
gains were in Alberta. Smaller increases had 
been indicated at June 1, 1938, when the 
1,502 establishments making returns had em- 
ployed 123,479 workers, compared with 116,- 
463 at May 1; employment was then at a 
lower level. 

British Columbia.—An aggregate staff of 
92,925 was reported by the 1,201 co-operating 
employers, who had 90,039 persons on their 
payrolls at the beginning of May. This in- 
crease approximated the average gain at June 
1 in the years since 1920, and was much larger 
than that noted at the same date in 1938. 
The index of employment then was slightly 
lower than at the first of June of the present 
year, when it stood at 106-6. Manufacturing 
recorded improvement, that in lumber and 
animal food factories being most pronounced. 
Among the non-manufacturing groups, logging, 
transportation, communications, construction 
and maintenance and services showed height- 
ened activity. For June 1, 1938, statements 
had been received from 1,102 employers of 
89,547 persons. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


The trend was favourable in six of the 
eight cities for which separate compilations 
are made. Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton and Winnipeg showed im- 
provement, while there were moderate losses 
in Windsor and Vancouver. Employment in 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa and Van- 
couver was rather brisker than at the same 
date of last year, but the indexes in Hamil- 
ton, Windsor and Winnipeg were lower; the 
falling-off in the index for the Jast-named was 
fractional. 


Montreal—Further marked improvement 
was recorded in Montreal, where the 1,685 
co-operating firms employed 168,215 persons, 
or 6,475 more than at May 1. Manufacturing 
showed a large increase, most of which oc- 
curred in food, tobacco and iron and _ steel 
factories; on the other hand, the textile divi- 
sion was seasonally quiet. Transportation and 
construction were also busier, while other in- 
dustries reported little general change. The 
index, at 108-7, was slightly higher than in 
June, 1938, when a smaller percentage ad- 
vance had been recorded in the 1,474 estab- 
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lishments from which information was re- 
ceived, whose employees had numbered 161,- 
781. 


Quebec.—There was another rise in indus- 
trial activity in Quebec City; manufacturing, 
construction and services reported an upward 
movement, but transportation showed cur- 
tailment. Statements were tabulated from 
213 employers having 17,423 workers, as 
against 17,222 in the preceding month. No 
general change had been indicated at the 
beginning of June of a year ago, when the 
index was many points lower; an aggregate 
of 179 firms had then reported a staff of 
13,899. 


Toronto.—Returns were furnished by 1,740 
business houses in Toronto with 140,075 em- 
ployees, compared with 138,122 at May 1. 
Manufacturing as a whole was brisker, there 
being moderate gains in food, clay, glass and 
stone, chemical, electrical apparatus, mineral 
product and some other groups, while iron 
and steel and textiles were slacker. ‘Trans- 
portation, construction and services afforded 
more employment, and there was also a slight 
gain in trade. The general index was 24 
points higher than at June 1, 1938, when sta- 
tistics from 1,596 establishments indicated a 
combined staff of 133,470, or 367 more than at 
the beginning of May of last year. 


Ottawa.—Heightened activity was noted in 
manufacturing, especially in the lumber divi- 
sion; construction and services also showed 
some improvement. <A total working force of 
15,048 men and women was recorded at June 


1, 1939, by the 228 co-operating firms, who 
had had 14,582 on their payrolls in the pre- 
ceding month. At the same date of last year, 
200 establishments had reported 14,008 work- 
ers, a gain of over 400 from their May 1 
forces, while the index was then 3-5 points 
lower than that of 109-8 at the date under 
review. 


Hamilton.—There was a further increase in 
Hamilton, where data were tabulated from 
328 employers who had 34,049 persons on their 
paylists, or 716 more than at the beginning of 
May. This advance compared favourably 
with the reduction indicated at June 1, 1938, 
although employment was then at a rather 
higher level. Moderate improvement was 
noted in manufacturing, transportation and 
construction, the gains in the first-named tak- 
ing place mainly in the iron and steel, elec- 
trical apparatus and clay, glass and stone 
divisions, while textile factories were not so 
active. The 297 concerns reporting for June 
1, 1938, had employed 34,118 workers, or 177 
fewer than in the preceding month, the index 
then stood at 106°6, compared with 104-6 
at June 1, 1939. 


Windsor—Employment in Windsor showed 
a seasonal contraction at June 1, for which 
statistics were received from 198 firms with 
18,864 employees, a decrease of 597 since the 
beginning of May. There was a falling-off in 
the textile and iron and steel industries; con- 
struction reported some slight improvement, 
while other groups showed little general 
change. At the corresponding date of last 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Maritime : Prairie British 

Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Pi bs\othapd Wye AAR Syst al AP sii es asl eroiaanie seid atin. e ae 107-2 103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
TNS MUS WAGLS reek MA cr eee camera 113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
SUNG HAY ALOZ9. Sorry hs co eils aita ae Annales, ea ae 122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117°5 
TUNE LOS Osea eat er toe sam teat Lo Grae eee 116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
Aca: am Utes RUE Wai el a OT a PR al se 103-6 105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
TUM Hil LOS De lhe Boose ke aha WR Mi al be ede ae 89-1 96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 
une Vs LOGS eee Wel ee eer Ue eae ee eee 80-7 82-8 79+3 81-6 82-7 76-2 
TUBES pod ph OSA eset ies Re cend awe yae kd hen aco ae tet Me 96-6 98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
Tuner else. hc Ae he aes aes ae eater a 97-6 101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
Janey 1; ALISO + aes. PRR a eee 102-0 103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-2 
TUNG Veh LOST een ar tl ee Ee tte ae eee 114-3 122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
Ae als Wain BY Schl Meat aaa dies Wighi ocala haa Meas Pasta HEH ot 111-9 110-9 120-4 112-5 97-0 105-1 
RNY MS MOS OA esate nad. ct ee a es 108-1 109-2 114-9 108-8 97-1 98-0 
Sb DEPART ELF ERTS kia A ee eee oe 106-5 100-5 113-0 109-2 93-9 96-2 
Mar. AL Duc ehe gaia. Apt” Che On Tee pear 106-5 101-2 112-8 109-1 94-3 96-7 
NDR Ls) GeO acct Biante Bee ee et eee 104-9 99-7 109-4 108-0 91-7 100-5 
May ik Usa Re eae | aR OE Lia NOG. REP nA earaee 106-2 100-2 111-6 107-9 94-5 103-3 
DUNE,» Ji has soreness tek SAR Ve RU eee 113-1 108-4 121-0 113-6 101-0 106-6 

Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
100-0 7-3 HS1e3 41-0 11-9 8-5 


Areas as. at June 11939 ws. ost dtss oe be eee 


Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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summer, a decline had also been indicated 
by the 187 co-operating establishments, whose 
staffs aggregated 19,943; employment then was 
more active than at the latest date, when the 
index stood at 136-4. 


Winnipeg.—A personnel of 40,116 men and 
women was reported by the 521 Winnipeg 
employers whose statistics were compiled, and 
who had 39,064 employees at May 1. Most 
of the gain took place in manufacturing, but 
construction, services, transportation and trade 
also afforded more employment. The gen- 
eral increase was much larger than that noted 
at the beginning of June of last year, when 
488 returns had been tabulated, showing a 
combined working force of 39,892 persons, as 
against 39,354 in the preceding month. The 
index then, however, stood at 92-8, compared 
with 92-4 at June 1, 19389. 


Vancouver.—Manufacturing, building con- 
struction and transportation recorded moder- 
ate losses in Vancouver, while communica- 
tions, road construction and maintenance and 
services were brisker. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 521 firms with 36,547 workers, as 
compared with 36,667 at May 1, 1939. A small 
increase had taken place at June 1 of a year 
ago, according to statistics from 459 establish- 
ments with 34,625 persons on their staffs, or 
138 more than in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment then, however, was in rather less 
volume, the index being 34 points lower than 
that of 109-9 indicated at the beginning of 
June of this year. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Employment in manufac- 
turing showed very general improvement at 
the beginning of June. The trend at that 
date in other years has almost invariably been 
upward, but the increase recorded at June 
1, 1939, considerably exceeded the average 
advance in the years since 1920, and was very 
substantially greater than that reported at 
June 1, 1988. The 6,386 manufacturers fur- 
nishing data enlarged their staffs from 554,072 
at May 1, 1939, to 569,881 at the date under 
review; this gain of 15,809 persons, or 2:9 
per cent, raised the crude index from 108:4 at 
the former date to 111-4 at June 1, when it was 
very slightly lower than that of 112-3 at the 
beginning of June in 1938. The seasonally- 
corrected index advanced from 107°6 at May 
1 to 109-3 at June 1, 1939. 


A feature of the situation at the latest date 
was the wide distribution of the increases re- 
corded in factory employment. Improvement 
was reported in all industrial groups except 
leather and textiles, in which the moderately 
downward trends were seasonal. The most 
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marked expansion was in lumber, food, pulp 
and paper, clay, glass and stone and iron and 
steel, but considerably heightened activity 
was also indicated in fur, rubber, beverage, 
tobacco, chemical, electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal and non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts. Geographically, the increases were also 
generally distributed, the movement ‘being de- 
cidedly favourable in all provinces except 
Saskatchewan, where little general change in 
manufacturing was indicated. 

The unadjusted indexes at June 1 in recent 
years (based on the 1926 average as 100), are 
as follows: 1939, 111-4; 19388, 112-3; 1937, 
117-9; 1936, 103-4; 1935, 98-4; 1934, 93-2; 
1933, 80:0; 1932, 86-0; 1931, 99-4; 1930, 113-6; 
1929, 121-2; 1928, 112-6 and 1927, 106-9. 

A brief review of the situation at June 1, 
1938, shows that the 6,133 manufacturers then 
co-operating had reported 571,840 employees, 
as compared with 562,869 in the preceding 
month, being an increase of 8,971 or 1-6 per 
cent. The food, lumber, pulp and paper, clay, 
glass and stone and other industries had shown 
improvement over May 1 of last, year. 


Animal Products, Edible—There were 
further and more pronounced increases in the 
numbers employed in this group, particularly 
in the fish-preserving division in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia, while 
the meat and dairying industries also showed 
heightened activity. Statistics were tabulated 
from 331 firms employing 27,018 workers, as 
compared with 24,685 in the preceding month. 
This advance was much larger than that re- 
ported at June 1, 19388, and the index then 
was four points lower. 


Fur and Fur Products—There was an up- 
ward trend in employment in fur factories, 
67 of which enlarged their payrolls from 2,103 
persons at the beginning of May to 2,318 
at June 1. A rather smaller gain had been 
made at the same date last summer, but 
activity was then at a slightly higher level. 


Leather and Products—Although employ- 
ment in this group was further curtailed, the 
loss was much smaller than that indicated 
in June of last year; the index then stood at 
105-3, compared with 110-1 at the date under 
review. The working forces of the 324 co- 
operating employers totalled 22,691 men and 
women, as against 22,882 in the preceding 
month. The declines were mainly in Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—Continued, seasonal 
improvement took place in lumber mills, and 
there were also gains in container and other 
wood-using plants. Returns were compiled 
from 927 plants in the lumber group having 
47,1388 workers, compared with 41,285 at the 
beginning of May. All five economic areas 
shared in the favourable movement at June 
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1, that in Quebec and Ontario being especially 
pronounced. Additions to staffs on a smaller 
scale had been made at the same date last 
year, and the index then was two points lower. 

Plant Products, Edible—Expansion was 
noted in this group at the beginning of June, 
when 1,374 persons were added to the forces 
of the 522 co-operating manufacturers, who 
had 34,139 employees. Fruit and vegetable 
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canning, sugar, bakery and other vegetable 
food establishments reported improvement. 
The increase registered at June 1, 1938, did 
not provide work for so many persons, and 
the employment index was then fractionally 
lower than that of 112-2 at the date under 
review. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills showed important increases in personnel, 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 








: 1 Relative} June 1 
Industries Weight 1939 
MAINURAGIIURIUN Gis 5 suklcaen 51-9 111 4 
Animal products—edible............ 2-5 139-0 
Fur andjproducta. /.08.0 2. Sees: +2 102-5 
Leather and products............... 2-1 110-1 

Boots and shoes...............000- 1-4 112-1 
Lumber and products............... 4-3 88-3 

Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-5 80-4 

RMurnittre: Vises ie! eee ee -7 83-8 

Other lumber products............ 1-1 117-2 
Musical instruments................. “1 42-1 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-1 112-2 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-1 108-2 

Pulp/and papers’. .a. es bese eee e 2-7 96-4 

Paper products io. .2 525 ses vals «oh “9 128-0 

Printing and publishing............ 2-5 116-5 
Rubber products:..2.0 snes een eee cs 1-2 107-2 
EExtilo products Vinee econo sc os 9-4 119-4 

Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-4 123-8 

Cotton yarn and cloth............. 1-7 94-7 

Woollen yarn and cloth............ ‘7 126-3 

Artificial silk and silk goods....... -7 427-6 

Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-8 12143 

Garments and personal furnishings 3-2 116-0 

Other textile products............. 1-0 113-5 
TODACCO RE anne dice stare os ae aaah 7 96-0 
IBEVELASOB eis eu ue tale tosltete a atte 8 171-8 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-7 161-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 94-0 
Electric light and power............. 1:5 126-9 
Electrical apparatus................. 1,6 129-1 
Iron and steel products.............. D4 98-1 

Crude, rolled anc forged products. 1-5 129-9 

Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 115-7 

Agricultural implements........... “4 56-2 

Hand vehicles icsscost toe ees 5-1 91-9 

Automobiles and parts.......... 1-9 143-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... -2 71-3 
Heating appliances.................. “4 126-4 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).... “6 106-4 
Foundry and machine shop products. “5 102-4 
Other iron and steel products........ 1-9 101-6 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 2-2 155-5 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 1.2 157-7 
Miscellaneous 243.) 255 6. SA oes 5 144.5 
LOGGIN Gigi ye natal rt ee alee 2-6 97-1 
MUEININ Gee era, Me ne rein cee tete 6-8 160-5 
COBB ard AU ie Sp aR 2 Mace alah tol 2-1 82-4 
Metall rcioresmsn ns asccscesasetee 3-9 342-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 8 139-7 
COMMUNICATIONS............... 2-0 83-8 
EA te dee VRC L MUR Ire) Mata an alatan wean 5 94-8 
Velephoness oi) Sst), a eee 1-5 80-8 
TRANSPORTATION Sbohe Bier Aacies 9-5 86-5 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 125-1 
Steam railways. !)) 6.07060 ...4seee 5-4 74-1 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-5 91-9 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 

PLEESINVAUN CE: FcR c J sltomte saree teen 12-7 115-3 
Buildings ec msek ecnecee aa ees 2-1 53-8 
PTI SMW EV eee ne cies atte cclasioe cers 7-9 227-6 
Railways. pioalreenk aril te cn aan ation 2-7 73-1 

SERVICES agit in Aas An SSS A eet fae int 2-8 141-8 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-7 136-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-1 150-9 

Rees reNe ite sie myslers pe tecers 'osauave,e'e Ste 11-7 136-6 

eta ee eee ee os PEEVES Als voce 8-9 143-1 
Wholessles ie Wee i. aaa ee 2-8 119-5 
GEE NUS LSet. ances scene 100-0 113-1 


1 For explanation of term ‘Relative Weigh 


May 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 
1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
108-4 112-3 117-9 103-4 98-4 93-2 
126-9 134-8 137-8 127-2 120-6 115-8 
94-1 103-6 102-5 97-2 99-0 86-5 
111-1 105-3 117-9 109-5 108-1 99-9 
113-1 109-5 120-2 110-9 112-0 105-9 
77-3 86-3 95-2 81-1 75-6 71-1 
66-1 79-2 88-8 74-7 68-1 61-9 
83-1 79-9 89-2 80-4 72-4 73-1 
108-7 114-2 120-1 102-2 101-6 98-2 
41-6 45-1 55-2 36-5 27-4 30-4 
107-7 111-5 112-5 107-4 98-9 98-3 
105-1 105-3 111-7 100-6 96-7 93-6 
90-7 94-4 107-1 91-4 86-7 84-5 
130-3 130-8 133-0 117-8 109-7 105-7 
114-9 110-7 110-5 106-7 105-5 101-7 
105-5 100-8 108-9 96-5 91-3 96-3 
120-4 119-3 128-6 116-4 112-4 109-8 
125-0 126-1 143-5 128-5 127-3 125-6 
95-3 97-8 105-1 89-0 90-3 91-0 
122-8 124-0 149-6 136-8 127-6 125-8 
448.0 432-5 541-4 513-2 512-7 491-8 
121-4 121-2 127-4 121-2 117-9 118-4 
116-6 116-5 120-3 106-8 101-0 94-2 
115-6 104-2 110-3 102-0 94-3 96-7 
91-2 102-5 99-4 92-7 104-1 99-7 
163-9 167-7 154-3 136-8 130-1 116-6 
159-8 161-2 155-7 141-9 131-0 123-5 
82-2 92-9 99-6 86-0 77-9 73°5 
126-3 128-0 119-4 113-7 111-0 107-9 
125-5 136-8 143-8 123-3 108-1 103-5 
97-3 104-8 111-5 90-9 86-2 77-1 
123-8 130-9 144-1 104-3 104-0 92-2 
115-0 123-4 129-5 102-7 90-1 78-9 
59-8 67-6 75-3 65-5 61-8 47-0 
92-3 99-6 104-4 90-8 86-9 78-8 
148-9 152-6 165-4 139-0 145-8 117-7 
66-7 84-5 83-5 61-7 64-2 61-0 
124-0 130-3 130-0 108-3 97-4 88-1 
103-2 124-2 130-4 86-2 76-0 63-8 
101-1 110-5 123-4 95-5 92-9 79-7 
100-3 101-5 111-1 88-8 83-7 79-1 
154-6 156-8 157-1 130-1 121-3 111-0 
150-1 158-8 153-0 137-6 134-6 134 +5 
140-3 142-3 138-8 127-9 123-5 112-5 
51-0 93-6 109-1 94-1 96-0 75-0 
155-8 153-3 151-9 tsa 119-2 106-2 
82-3 85-5 83-4 83-9 83-2 79-7 
334-0 316-6 308-4 252-6 216-7 175-2 
123-4 129-3 143-5 109-5 92-8 91-3 
82-0 84-7 85-6 80-0 79-2 78-0 
90-6 97-0 98-5 89-5 89-4 85-5 
79-7 81-4 82-1 77-5 76-5 76-1 
81-4 84-9 86-7 85-4 79-9 80-3 
120-9 115-6 118-1 115-8 111-3 110-4 
70-7 73-1 76-3 74-5 70-4 71-4 
77-8 97-9 93-1 95-8 83-6 83-6 
94.2 114-5 105-2 87-0 89-5 116-7 
46-2 54-5 58-7 52-0 54-0 47-8 
182-9 223-2 180-3 129-8 146-1 242-8 
60-3 72-9 81-7 82-7 72-9 69-5 
133 -2 135-3 129-0 123-0 118-5 115-4 
125-6 128-5 121-2 114-7 113-5 113-1 
146-3 146-1 142-1 135-3 125-1 118-2 
135-1 131-5 131-5 127-1 119-9 116-5 
141-3 137-4 138-6 134-5 126-2 123-0 
119-3 118-0 115-4 110-0 105-5 101-4 
106-2 111-9 114-3 102-0 97-6 96-6 


t’’, see footnote tv Table I. 
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and printing and publishing houses were also 
busier. The index number in the pulp and 
paper group as a whole stood at 108-2, com- 
pared with 105-3 at the beginning of June 
of last year, when the gains recorded were much 
smaller. An aggregate payroll of 67,168 work- 
ers was reported by the 710 firms whose statis- 
tics were compiled, who had employed 65,242 
at May 1, 1939. 

Rubber Products—Fifty-four rubber  fac- 
tories recorded a combined working force of 
13,396 persons, or 215 more than in their 
last return. Employment was in_ greater 
volume than at the beginning of June a year 
ago, when only a slight advance over the pre- 
ceding month had been indicated. 


Textile Products—There was a moderate 
seasonal decline in textiles at the date under 
review, chiefly in silk and clothing factories. 
On the other hand, woollen mills were busier. 
The losses took place in Quebec and Ontario. 
Data were received from 1,162 firms employing 
103,670 men and women, as against 104,460 
in the preceding month. A much greater 
decrease had been reported at June 1, 1938, but 
employment was then at practically the same 
level as at the date under review. 

Beverages—Activity in this group showed 
an advance, according to 147 employers whose 
staffs were enlarged from 8,749 in the pre- 
ceding month to 9,171 at the beginning of 
June in the present year. Improvement had 
also been noted at the same date of last 
year, when the index was a few points lower. 


Tobacco—There was a moderate increase 
in the manufacture of tobacco; 45 factories 
employed 7,917 men and women at June l, 
compared with 7,520 in their last report. 
Activity in this industry was not equal to that 
reported at June 1 of last summer; the 
tendency had then also been favourable. 


Chemical and Allied Products —Statistics 
were tabulated from 301 chemical establish- 
ments, which provided work for 18,834 em- 
ployees, as against 18,600 at the first of May. 
The gain occurred largely in Quebec. Em- 
ployment in these industries was at much the 
same level as in the early summer of last year. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
marked improvement was noted in building 
material plants, 219 of which employed an 
aggregate working force of 10,545 persons, or 
1,313 more than at May 1. The index stood 
at 94:0; this was slightly above that recorded 
at the same date in 1938, when a_ rather 
smaller increase had been made. Quebec and 
Ontario reported the bulk of the gain in this 
group, to which factories turning out clay, 
glass and stone products contributed. 


Electric Light and Power—A slight advance 
as compared with May was shown in electric 
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hght and power plants, in which employment 
was rather quieter than at the same date a 
year ago. The 100 co-operating companies en- 
larged their staffs by 83 workers to 16,058 at 
the beginning of June, 1939. 


Electrical Apparatus—Further expansion 
was shown in electrical appliance factories, 124 
of which reported a combined payroll of 
17,483 at the date under review, or 485 more 
than in the preceding month. Although no 
general change had been recorded at June 
1, 1938, employment was then somewhat more 
active. 


Iron and Steel Products—There was a 
moderate contra-seasonal increase at June 1, 
1939, in iron and steel; the largest additions 
to staffs were in the crude, rolled and forged 
division. Returns were tabulated from 922 
manufacturers employing 128,472 persons, com- 
pared with 127,370 at May 1. Improvement 
was noted in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec, while elsewhere the changes were 
slight. A smaller advance had been made at 
June 1, 1938, but the index was then several 
points higher. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—These indus- 
tries reported heightened employment, accord- 
ing to 187 firms employing 24,471 men and 
women, compared with 24,342 in the preceding 
month. The increase took place mainly in 
Quebec and Ontario, while the tendency was 
downward in British Columbia. Reduced 
activity had been recorded at the beginning 
of June a year ago, when employment was, 
however, at a very slightly higher level. 

Mineral Products—Continued, seasonal ex- 
pansion was noted generally in the mis- 
cellaneous mineral product group; this was 
on a much larger scale than that occurring at 
June 1, 1938, but the index number then was 
rather higher. An aggregate payroll of 12,566 
persons was reported for June 1, 1939, by the 
100 co-operating employers, who had 12,037 
workers at May 1. 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries — 
Production in the manufacturing establish- 
ments listed under this heading showed an 
increase, 164 employees having been added to 
the forces of the 108 firms whose returns were 
tabulated, and who employed 5,624 at the 
beginning of June. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps substantially 
increased at the beginning of June, partly as 
a result of river-driving operations and partly 
reflecting greater activity in pulpwood cutting; 
there was marked expansion in the Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia, while curtailment was indicated in the 
Prairies. Returns were received from 383 firms 
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employing 28,422 workers, or 13,509 more than 
in the preceding month. This gain was the 
largest reported at June 1 in any year since 
1920. A decline had been indicated at the 
same date in 1938, and the index, at 93-6, 
was then lower than at the beginning of June 
in the present year, when it stood at 97:1. 
Mining 

Coal-Mining—Employment in the eastern 
and British Columbian coal-fields showed 
some improvement, but there was seasonal 
curtailment in Alberta. Statements were com- 
piled from a total of 102 operators with 22,491 
employees, or 18 more than at the beginning 
of May. The index was about three points 
lower than at June 1, 1938, when a small 
reduction had been recorded. 


Metallic Ores—A further and greater gain 
was shown in metallic ore mines, mainly in 
Ontario; 241 employers enlarged their staffs 
from 41,612 workers at May 1, to 42,690 at 
the date under review. A rather more marked 
increase had taken place at the beginning of 
June of last year, but the index then was lower 
than at June 1, 1939. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
According to data received from 103 firms in 
this group, they employed 9,275 persons, or 
1,081 more than in the preceding month. 
Employment was brisker than at the same 
date of last year, when smaller additions to 
personnel had been reported by the co-operat- 
ing firms. 

Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—An increase 
was registered in local transportation at June 
1, when 280 companies added 968 employees 
to their payrolls, bringing them to 28,777. 
Employment had shown expansion on a 
smaller scale at the beginning of June, 1938, 
and the index was then lower than at the 
date under review. 


Steam Ralways—Improvement was _ indi- 
cated in steam railway operation, in which 
the 100 co-operating companies and branches 
enlarged their personnel from 56,264 in the 
preceding month to 58,909 at June 1, The 
Maritime Provinces reported a seasonal con- 
traction, while there were increases in the 
remaining economic areas. Activity generally 
was at a rather higher level than at June 1 
of last year, when much less extensive gains 
had been recorded. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There were pro- 
nounced seasonal losses in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, which were more than 
offset by the additions to staffs elsewhere indi- 
cated. Statistics were received from 126 firms 
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with 17,034 employees, as compared with 14,423 
in the preceding month, Although only a slight 
advance, on the whole, had been noted at 
June 1, 1938, the index then stood at 97-9, 
compared with 91-9 at the date under review. 


Communications 


Improvement was indicated on telegraphs 
and telephones. The 86 companies and 
branches reporting had 22,386 men and women 
on their paylists at the beginning of June, 
or 477 more than at May 1. Employment 
was at a slightly lower level than at the same 
date a year ago, when a somewhat larger gain 
had been indicated. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—An aggregate staff of 22,767 was 
reported by the 849 contractors furnishing 
statistics, who had 19,656 workers at May 1. 
Activity increased in all provinces except 
Alberta and British Columbia, where little 
general change occurred. The expansion, 
which was seasonal, was on a similar scale to 
that noted at June 1, 1938, and employment 
in building operations was then in practically 
the same volume as at June 1, 1939. . 


Highway—The 392 highway and road ‘con- 
tractors furnishing returns had 87,048 persons 
in their employ, or 17,147 more than at the 
beginning of May. All provinces shared in 
the upward movement, Quebec reporting the 
greatest gain. The number engaged in road 
work was rather larger than at the beginning 
of June, 1938, although a more pronounced 
increase had then been indicated. 


Railway—tImportant advances were again 
registered by the track departments of the 
railways; the working forces of the 34 co- 
operating employers included 29,253 workers, 
as against 24,122 in the preceding month. This 
increase was larger than that noted at June 
1 of last year, and the index of employment 
was then fractionally lower. The most note- 
worthy gains at the date under review were in 
the Prairie Provinces, but all five economic 
areas reported heightened activity. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants showed a _ seasonal 
increase, and laundries and _ dry-cleaning 
establishments also recorded improvement. 
Statements were compiled from 6592 firms 
employing 31,210 men and women, as com- 
pared with 29316 at May 1. The index, at 
141-8, was 6-5 points higher than at the same 
date in 1988, when much smaller advances had 
been made. 
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Trade 

An upward movement was indicated in 
retail and wholesale trade; 2,044 establish- 
ments employed 128,765 persons, or 1,361 more 
than in their last return, The improvement 
in wholesale trade was slight, while that in 
the retail division was more pronounced. Little 
general change, on the whole, had been noted 
at June 1, 1938, when employment in the 
distributive industries was rather quieter. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, and industries are given in the accom- 
panying tables. The columns headed “relative 
weight” show the proportion that the number 
of employees reported in the indicated area 
or industry is of the total number of employ- 
ees reported in Canada at the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of May, 1939 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades or 
who are idle on account of illness are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions mak- 
ing returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such fig- 
ures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

Continued improvement was manifest among 
local trade union members during May, the 
1,909 labour organizations from which reports 
were compiled, with an aggregate of 238,724 
members, showing that 27,895 or a percentage 
of 11-7 were out of work at the end of the 
month, as compared with 13:9 per cent of in- 
activity in April. Better conditions obtained 
also, than in May last year when unemploy- 
ment stood at 13:2 per cent. Saskatchewan 
unions, with a gain of over 5 per cent from 
April, showed the greatest advancement of any 
of the provinces, particularly in the steam 
railway division. In Ontario, Quebec, British 
Columbia and Manitoba increases of over 2 per 
cent were reflected, the building and construc- 
tion trades, and steam railway division showing 
the most noteworthy changes except in British 
Columbia, where the fishing and lumbering and 
logging industries were the determining fac- 
tors in the favourable situation noted in that 
province. Nova Scotia unions indicated im- 
provement of slightly lesser degree. New 
Brunswick and Alberta alone, showed some 
slackening in available work, the recessions in 
the latter province, however, being but nominal. 
Contrasted with the returns for May last year 
Quebec and British Columbia unions reported 
increases in work afforded of over 3 per cent 
and Saskatchewan and Ontario unions ad- 
vances of somewhat smaller proportions. In 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, however, 
curtailment of moderate degree was regis- 
tered. The tendency in Manitoba and Al- 
berta was also toward retarded activity, 


though the variations from May last year 
were less than one per cent. 


The returns on unemployment in the lar- 
gest city in each province, with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island, are compiled 
separately each month. During May, em- 
ployment for Saint John and Edmonton 
members was in moderately greater volume 
than in April and heightened activity, on a 
somewhat smaller scale, was evident among 
Vancouver, Toronto, Winnipeg and Montreal 
members. Nominally better conditions pre- 
vailed in Regina. Employment in Halifax, 
however, showed some falling off from April. 
The situation in Montreal and Toronto was 
considerably improved during May from the 
corresponding month last year and fair sized 
gains in employment were noted by Van- 
couver members. In Regina and Edmonton 
a slightly upward tendency was reflected. 
Halifax and Saint John unions, on the con- 
trary, showed moderate losses in work afforded 
and activity for Winnipeg members was 
slightly restricted. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1933, to date. The 
curve in May showed a slight drop in level 
from April, indicative of a somewhat better 
employment trend. The point reached at 
the end of the month remained below that 
of May, 1938, an evidence of a greater volume 
of available work during the period under 
review. 

Little change during May from the pre- 
ceding month was recorded in the manufac- 
turing industries, though the tendency was in 


a favourable direction. This was apparent 
from the reports compiled from 571 local 
unions with 93,756 members, 10,920 of whom, 
or a percentage of 11-6, were idle, as con- 
trasted with 11:8 per cent of inactivity in 
April. Improvement in greater measure was 
indicated from May last year, when 15-8 per 
cent of the members reported were out of 
work. General labourers were considerably 
better engaged during May than in April and 
among brewery workers the advances recorded 
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were noteworthy. A somewhat higher level 
of activity obtained also among iron and steel, 
jewellery, cigar and tobacco, and textile and 
carpet workers, meat cutters and butchers, 
and bakers and confectioners. On the other 
hand, hat, cap and glove, and glass workers 
were slacker than in April and reductions in 
employment on a small scale were reported by 
leather and fur workers, and metal polishers. 
Activity for papermakers, wood and garment 
workers, and mill and smelter men was frac- 
tionally retarded from April. The percentage 
of idleness among printing tradesmen re- 
mained identical with that of the preceding 
month. When contrasting with the reports 
for May last year important gains in em- 


The trend of activity in coal mining during 
May was slightly downward from both the 
previous month and May a year ago, according 
to the returns tabulated from 58 local unions 
embracing a membership of 21,747 persons. 
Of these, 3,289, or a percentage of 15-1 were 
out of work on the last day of the month, 
in comparison with percentages of 14:3 in 
April and 13:4 in May, 1939. Alberta unions 
showed a noteworthy drop in employment 
during May from the preceding month, while 
in Nova Scotia and British Columbia condi- 
tions were slightly improved. Nova Scotia, 
Alberta and British Columbia members all 
participated in the retrogressive employment 
movement indicated from May last year, 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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ployment were registered by garment, wood 
and fur workers during the month reviewed, 
and noteworthy expansion was apparent among 
hat, cap and glove workers, and meat cutters 
and butchers. More moderate increases were 
reflected by cigar and tobacco workers, bakers 
and confectioners, general labourers and metal 
polishers, while the situation for glass work- 
ers showed little change, though the tendency 
was favourable. Leather and textile and car- 
pet workers, however, were much quieter than 
in May last year and activity in the iron and 
steel trades was at a somewhat lower level. 
Minor contractions in work available were re- 
corded by jewellery and brewery workers, print- 
ing tradesmen, papermakers and mill and 
smelter men. 





1936 
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British Columbia miners particularly showing 
a marked increase in slackness, while in the 
other provinces the changes were of lesser 
importance. A number of unions, however, 
continued to report some part-time employ- 
ment. 

Building and construction activities were 
considerably stimulated during May, chiefly 
as a result of seasonal influences, the 208 as- 
sociations making returns with a member- 
ship covering 25,832 persons indicating 30-4 
per cent of idleness, compared with 40-0 per 
cent in April. Nominal gains only were noted 
from May last year, when 30:9 per cent of 
unemployment was reported. Decided recov- 
ery during May from the preceding month 
was shown by bricklayers, masons and plaster- 
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ers, carpenters and joiners, electrical workers, 
granite and stonecutters, and bridge and 
structural iron workers, and noteworthy in- 
creases were reflected by painters, decorators 
and paperhangers. More moderate improve- 
ment was evident among steam shovelmen, 
and plumbers and steamfitters, while condi- 
tions for hod carriers and building labourers 
were fractionally better. Tile layers, lathers 
and roofers alone showed increased slackness, 
which was in a substantial measure. In mak- 
ing a comparison with the returns for May last 
year bricklayers, masons and plasterers were 
much better engaged during the month under 
review and the situation for granite and stone- 
cutters was somewhat improved. Steam 
shovelmen, hod carriers and building labourers, 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers, on the other 
hand, suffered extensive losses in work afforded 
and marked recessions were reported by paint- 
ers, decorators and paperhangers, and bridge 
and structural iron workers. Carpenters and 
joiners showed fair sized declines in employ- 
ment and the tendency for electrical workers 
and plumbers and steamfitters was adverse, 
though the variations from May last year were 
quite slight. 

Somewhat improved conditions were apparent 
in the transportation industries during May 
from the previous month, unemployment 
standing at 6:6 per cent, in contrast with a 
percentage of 9-5 in April. The percentage 
for May was based on the reports compiled 
from 810 labour organizations, including 63,4388 
members, 4,205 of whom were out of work on 
the last day of the month. Steam railway 
employees, whose returns constituted nearly 
80 per cent of the entire group membership 
reported, were greatly responsible for the 
advancement from April, though navigation 
workers, street and electric railway employees, 
and teamsters and chauffeurs participated 
slightly in the favourable employment move- 
ment. A higher level of activity was shown 
in the transportation industries also, during 
May from the corresponding month last year, 
when 7:9 per cent of the members reported 
were unemployed. In this comparison, steam, 
and street and electric railway employees re- 
gistered heightened activity on a small scale, 
while quieter conditions prevailed for naviga- 
tion workers and teamsters and chauffeurs. 


The 5 unions of retail shop clerks forward- 
ing reports for May with 1,806 members, 
indicated 0-2 per cent of unemployment on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 
a percentage of 0-5 in April. In May last 
year adequate work was available for all mem- 
bers reported. 

Returns compiled during May from 79 
associations of civic employees with a member- 
ship total of 9,950 persons showed 1:1 per cent 
of inactivity, in comparison with 1-4 per cent 


in April and with a percentage of 0-5 in 
May a year ago. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades during 
May employment was maintained at much 
the same level as in April, the 140 reporting 
unions which involved 10,911 members showing 
6-7 per cent of idleness, as compared with 
a percentage of 6-6 at the close of April. 
Hotel and restaurant employees reported a 
gain in activity of over 2 per cent from April, 
which was just slightly more than offset 
by the curtailment evident among barbers, 
theatre and stage employees, stationary 
engineers and firemen and unclassified workers. 
Contrasted with the situation existing in May 
a year ago, when 7:5 per cent of unemploy- 
ment was reported in the miscellaneous group 
of trades as a whole, a slightly improved 
situation was apparent among stationary en- 
gineers and firemen, and hotel and restaurant — 
employees, while barbers, unclassified workers 
and theatre and stage employees showed some 
employment cessation. The variations, how- 
ever, were slight. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Fishermen were much better engaged during 
May than in April, though the situation 
declined somewhat from May last year. This 
was evident from the reports compiled from 
5 local unions with a total membership of 
1,993 persons, 4:0 per cent of whom were 
without employment on the last day of the 
month, in contrast with percentages of 16:6 
in April and 0-8 in May last year. 

Lumber workers and loggers, with 4 unions 
showing a combined membership of 2,133 
persons, indicated 9-0 per cent of their mem- 


(3) Employment Office 


During the month of May, 1939, reports 
received from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed increases of nearly 
19 per cent and 20 per cent, respectively, in 
the average daily placements, when compared 
with those of the preceding month and also 
with those effected in May a year ago. All 
groups, except farming, where a fairly pro- 
nounced loss occurred, registered gains over 
April, the highest being in services, logging 
and construction and maintenance, all of 
which were very substantial. When com- 
pared with May last year, all sections, with 
the exception of transportation, which regis- 
tered a moderate decline, again recorded 
increased placements, the most noteworthy 
gains, a second time, being those shown in 
services, construction and maintenance and 
logging. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1937, to date, as 
reported by ratio of vacancies offered and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be noted from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications followed a sharp 
upward trend during the first half of the 
month, but, while the level of the curve for 
vacancies remained stationary during the 
latter half, that of placements showed a 
slightly upward variation. At the end of May, 
however, both levels were over 6 points higher 
than those reached at the close of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 56:1 
during the first and the second half of May, 
1939, in contrast with the ratios of 49-1 and 
49-9 during the corresponding month of 1988. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the month under review were 
52-6 and 53-9, as compared with 45-0 and 
47-2 during May a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during May, 1939, 
was 1,367, as compared with 1,174 in the 
preceding month and with 1,162 in May, 1938. 


bers idle on the last day of May, compared 
with 30:7 per cent in April and with a 
percentage of 4.9 in May a year ago. 
Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average un- 
employed. each year from 1929 to 1988, 
inclusive (and also the percentage of unem- 
ployment by provinces for May of each year 
from 1929 to 1986, inclusive), and for each 
month from May, 1937 to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 


Reports for May, 1939 


The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,436, in 
comparison with 2,499 in April, and with 2,347 
in May last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during May, 
1989, was 1,296, of which 734 were in regular 
employment and 562 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,094 in the previous month. 
Placements during May a year ago averaged 
1,083 daily, consisting of 689 placements in 
regular and 394 in casual employment. 

During the month of May, 1989, the offices 
of the Service referred 34,923 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 33,694 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 19,073, of which 13,825 were 
of men and 5,248 of women, while placements 
in casual work numbered 14,621. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 22,394 
for men and 13,145 for women, a total of 
35,539, with applications for work numbering 
63,320, of which 46,402 were from men and 
16,918 from women. Reports for April, 1939, 
showed 26,994 positions available, 57,469 appli- 
cations made and 25,146 placements effected, 
while in May, 1938, there were recorded 29,033 
vacancies, 58,674 applications for work and 
27,063 placements in regular and _ casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 


effected by the officés of the Employment 


Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1929, to date:— 





Placements 
Year ——— 
Regular Casual Totals 

nO PAO Ey LW IVER ra es 260, 747 137, 620 398, 367 
1980 Sancta ate wots 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
LOGS RE eects 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
LOS ae cp tt heh 153,771 198,443 352,214 
1033.25). 45 Bee eee ce 170,576 181,521 352, 097 
POSS TRIG tae tegen 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
OSS PA ge 5 cet han ces 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
OS Gia i atest ig a otelrape rave 217,931 113,519 331,450 
HOS (SP neces bs 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
1OSSie ays cies § chek eae, 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
1939 (5 months)..... 81,701 65, 709 147,410 
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Nova Scotia 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia during May, 1939, called for 
nearly 31 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 6 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was an increase also in place- 
ments of nearly 33 per cent when compared 
with April and of over 8 per cent in com- 
parison with May, 1938. The largest increase 
in placements over May of last year was 
in construction and maintenance, but improve- 
ment was also reported in logging, trade, 
manufacturing and farming. These gains were 
partly offset by moderate declines in services 


parison with May, 1938. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions were on about the same 
level as in May, 1938, except in construction 
and maintenance, where there was a large 
increase and in services, where a decline was 
reported. Most of the placements effected 
during the month were in these two groups, 
there being 434 in the former and 818 in the 
latter. Of the 818 placements in services, 597 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 59 of men and 
121 of women. 
QUEBEC 

Opportunities for employment, as indicated 

by orders received at Employment Offices in 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - - 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 
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and mining. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were logging, 151; construction and 
maintenance, 430 and services 755, of which 
560 were of household workers. During the 
month 359 men and 162 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase of nearly 24 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in New Brunswick during 
May, 1939, when compared with the preceding 
month and a gain of over 10 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase also in 
placements of over 24 per cent when compared 
with April and of nearly 11 per cent in com- 


the Province of Quebec during May, were 
over 39 per cent better than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 9 per cent less favourable 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was an increase of nearly 47 
per cent in placements, when compared with 
April, but a decline of nearly 10 per cent in 
comparison with May, 1938. The most im- 
portant reduction in placements from May 
of last year was in construction and main- 
tenance, there was also a fairly substantial 
loss in transportation and a minor decline in 
trade. These decreases were largely offset by 
substantial gains in services and logging and 
small increases in manufacturing and mining. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing, 189; logging, 880; farming, 
109; construction and maintenance, 2,399, and 
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services, 3,841, of which 3,349 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 3,809 men 
and 1,882 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
ONTARIO 

Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during May, were nearly 48 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and 
41 per cent above the corresponding month 
of last year. There was an increase also in 
placements of over 44 per cent in comparison 
with April and of nearly 41 per cent when 
compared with May, 1938. With the excep- 
tion of a small loss in transportation, all 
industrial divisions showed gains in placements 
over May of last year, the most important 
being in construction and maintenance, 
logging and services. Improvement on a 
somewhat smaller scale was reported in farm- 
ing and manufacturing. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included manufacturing, 604; 
logging, 1,593; farming, 1,274; construction 
and maintenance, 4,107; trade, 339, and ser- 
vices 5,893, of which 3,128 were of household 
workers. There were 5,487 men and 1,646 
women placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


During the month of May positions effected 
through Employment Offices in Manitoba 
were over 388 per cent more than in the 
preceding month and over 80 per cent above 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also showed an increase of nearly 43 
per cent when compared with April and of 
nearly 85 per cent in comparison with May, 
1938. All industrial divisions participated in 
the increase in placements over May of last 
year, the most important gains being in con- 
struction and maintenance, services, farming 
and logging. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were logging, 268; farming, 571; 
construction and maintenance, 603 and _ ser- 
vices, 1,185, of which 857 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,539 men and 
367 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment Offices in Saskatchewan during 
May listed orders for nearly 7 per cent less 
workers than in the preceding month, but 
over 19 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decrease in placements of over 4 per cent 
when compared with April, but an increase 
of nearly 25 per cent in comparison with 
May, 1938. The only change of importance 
in placements by industrial divisions, when 
compared with May of last year, was a gain 
in construction and maintenance. In addi- 


tion, a moderate increase was reported in 
services and a small loss in farming. Other 
changes were nominal only. Placements by 
industrial divisions included farming, 366; 
construction and maintenance, 370; and _ ser- 
vices, 750, of which 505 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 743 of men and 375 of women. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during May, was nearly 8 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, but was 
fractionally less favourable than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase of over 9 per cent in placements 
when compared with April, but a decline of 
2 per cent when compared with May, 1938. 
There were small changes only in placements 
by industrial divisions, when comparison was 
made with May of last year, the largest being 
an increase in logging and declines in farming 
and construction and maintenance. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were manu- 
facturing, 51; logging, 81; farming, 485; trans- 
portation, 114; construction and maintenance, 
383, and services, 624, of which 444 were of 
household workers. During the month 954 
men and 3874 women were placed in regular 
employment, 

British CoLUMBIA 


During May, orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in British Columbia called for 
nearly 15 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 86 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was an increase also in place- 
ments of over 15 per cent in comparison with 
April and of nearly 88 per cent when com- 
pared with May, 19388. The increase in place- 
ments over May of last year was due to a 
substantial gain in construction and main- 
tenance. Moderate improvement was also 
reported in services and mining, but the 
changes in all other groups were quite small. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
farming, 106; mining, 100; construction and 
maintenance, 2,461 and services, 978, of which 
561 were of household workers. During the 
month 875 men and 321 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1939, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 19,073 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 9,387 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside 
of the immediate district of the offices at 
which they were registered. Of the latter, 
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1,472 were granted the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate, 1,352 travelling to 
points within the same province as_ the 
despatching office and 120 to other provinces. 
The reduced transportation rate, which is 2-5 
cents per mile with a minimum fare of #, is 
granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

Quebec transfers at the reduced rate during 
May were of bushmen, numbering 56, who 
were carried to centres in the Pembroke zone 
on certificates secured at Hull. Ontario offices 
issued 1,088 reduced rate certificates during 
May, all provincial. Of these, 578 were 
granted at the Port Arthur office to 567 bush 
workers, 7 sawmill labourers, 2 mine workers, 
one cook and one waitress going to employ- 
ment at various centres within the Port 
Arthur zone. Travelling from Fort William 
438 bush workers, one mine engineer and one 
hotel waiter and from Sudbury 59 bush 
workers were bound for points within their 
respective zones. The Sudbury zone in addi- 
tion was the destination of 2 labourers 
journeying from Toronto. The Timmins zone 
received 6 painters from North Bay and one 
hotel cook from Ottawa. From Windsor one 
tool designer was sent to St. Catharines and 
one machine operator to Toronto. The 
Winnipeg office was instrumental in the 
despatch of 69 persons at the reduced rate in 
May, 6 of whom were conveyed to provincial 
employment and 63 to other provinces. The 
provincial transfers were all within’ the 
Winnipeg zone and included 3 mine workers, 
one construction labourer, one hotel porter 


(4) Building Permits Issued 


The estimated cost of the building repre- 
sented by the construction permits taken out 
in 58 cities during May, 1939, was higher by 
7°6 per cent than in April, 1939, but was lower 
by 3-2 per cent than in May, 1988; with this 
exception, however, the total was higher than 
in any other May since that of 1981. Accord- 
ing to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the authorizations 
amounted to $6,390,779, as compared with 
$5,936,806 in the preceding month, and $6,599,- 
318 in May of last ‘year. 

The value of the building authorized in the 
first five months of the present year was 
$19,279,570; this was slightly lower than the 
aggregate of $19,375,095 reported in the period, 
January-May, 1938, and was also lower than 
in the same months of 1937. The wholesale 
prices of building materials also have recently 
been lower than in the corresponding period 
of 1937 or 1988. 
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and one survey worker. Of the persons 
journeying outside the province one, a farm 
hand, went to Yorkton while to the Port 
Arthur zone were destined 29 bush workers, 
18 mine workers, 7 sawmill workers, 4 hotel 
employees, 8 construction workers and one 
domestic. Business transacted by Alberta 
offices during May involved the issue of 255 
reduced rate certificates, 254 provincial and 
one interprovincial, the latter was granted 
at the Edmonton office to a farm hand going 
to Saskatoon. Provincially, the Edmonton 
office was responsible for the transfer within 
its own zone of 106 transportation company 
employees, 72 highway construction workers, 
24 fish company employees, 11 sawmill 
workers, 1@ bush workers, 10 farm hands, one 
farm housekeeper, 5 miners, 5 hotel employees, 
5 oil refinery workers, one Dominion Parks 
warden, one construction labourer, one baker 
and one housekeeper. The Edmonton office 
also, shipped one cook to Calgary. In British 
Columbia during May 4 versons took advan- 
tage of the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, these going to provincial 
employment on certificates granted at the 
Vancouver office. Bound for points in the 
Vancouver zone were 2 farm hands and one 
miner, while one mine labourer proceeded 
to Penticton. 

Of the 1,472 workers who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during May 454 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 1,008 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 6 by the Temiska- 
ming and Northern Ontario Railway, 3 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway and one by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


in Canada During May, 1939 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for May, 1939, showing that they had issued 
some 750 permits for dwellings valued at 
approximately $2,800,000, and for more than 
3,000 other buildings, estimated to cost over 
$3,000,000. In April, authority was given for 
the erection of about 500 dwellings and 2,300 
other buildings, valued at approximately 
$1,800,000 and $3,600,000, respectively. 

Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan recorded increases in the value of the 
building represented by the permits issued dur- 
ing May as compared with the preceding 
month. Ontario showed the greatest gain, of 
$485,505, or 24:1 per cent. On the other hand, 
the totals in Quebec, Alberta and British 
Columbia were lower than in April; the larg- 
est decline in this comparison was that of 
$140,148, or 15-6 per cent, in the last named. 

As compared with May, 1938, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec. 
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Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta regis- 
tered increases, of which that of $762,011, or 
61-7 per cent, in Quebec was most noteworthy. 
The greatest decline, of $1,041,497, or 57-8 per 
cent, was in British Columbia. 

Of the four largest cities, Montreal showed 
improvement as compared with last month, 
and also over the same month of last year. 
In Toronto, the total value of the building 
represented by the permits for construction 
granted in May was greater than in April, 
1939, but smaller than in May, 1938, while in 
Winnipeg the reverse was the case, the aggre- 
gate for the month under review being slightly 
smaller than in the preceding month, but 
considerably larger than in May of last year. 
The authorizations reported in Vancouver were 
lower than in either April, 19389, or May, 1938. 

Of the other centres; Charlottetown, New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Fredericton, Saint John, 
Shawinigan Falls, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, 
Westmount, Belleville, Guelph, Niagara Falls, 
Oshawa, Ottawa, Peterborough, Sarnia, Wood- 
stock, Brandon, Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon 
and Medicine Hat showed increases in the 
value of the building authorized as compared 
with either the preceding month, or the same 
month of 1988. 

Table I gives the value of the building 
authorized by 58 cities in May and in the 
first five months of each year since 1926, as 
well as index numbers for the latter, based 
upon the total for 1926 as 100. The average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials in the first five months of the 
same years are also given (1926=100). 


TABLE | 

auepee 

Indexes of | 2Gexes O 

wholesale 

Value of tone f eee prices of 

Year oe issued in issued in ppuldine 

5 Ma a first five first five fee . 

y months months Gre G 

(1926=100) | re. Ave 

months 

(1926=100) 

$ $ 

19S OR eee. 6,390,779 | 19,279,570 32-1 87-5 
1938 er 6,599,318 | 19,375,095 32-3 90-7 
193 ree 5,416,299 | 22,050,984 36-7 94-6 
O36 er: 4,836,358 | 13,666, 195 22-8 86-3 
1030; e8 Aes 4,728,340 | 19,535,656 32-5 81-7 
19346 ne 3,019,761 7,999,917 13-3 83-0 
EBB se sce 2,065,372 | 6,726,695 11-2 75-2 
19320) = 5,488,845 | 19,312,720 32-1 78-8 
19ST. 12,115,291 | 50,356,550 83-9 83-6 
1030. 20,321,160 | 66,792,498 111-2 95-5 
19205 aeee 24,185,738 | 96,792,675 161-2 99-4 
19D 8 dit. 27,515,522 | 79,285,027 132-0 95-8 
AO 20,138,657 | 62,479,480 104-1 96-1 
192G3e ee 18,504,296 | 60,042,369 100-0 101-3 


As already mentioned, the aggregate for the 
first five months of 1939 was very slightly 
lower than in the same period in 1938, and was 
also less than in 1937. The average index 


numbers of wholesale prices of building mate- 
rials were also rather lower than in 1937 or 
1938. 

Table 11 gives the value of the building per- 
mits issued by 58 cities during May, 1939, and 
May, 1938. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked thus “*”, 


Taste II 


Estimated Value of Construction Work as Indicated by 
Building Permits Issued by 58 Cities 











May May 
Cities 1939 1938 
$ $ 

P.E.Island— 
Charlottetown ee. eee ee eee 13, 000 9,900 
Nova Scotia s.0i%2 . 3: OY Sse: 174, 067 159, 484 
* Pallifax 3 eee 2) be cen ie a 97,547 122,379 
New Glasgow... soon eee 9 240 2,145 
Sydney ase So renee es 67,280 34,960 
New Brunswick.................. 156, 095 132,379 
Mreclerictoneer. toe eee 34,400 18,950 
*\Monetont. arma eee oe 45,985 40, 838 
*Saint: JoObN: O24. 26. see eee 75,710 72,591 
Quebec. eee ae eet 1,997,466 1, 235,455 
*Montreal—*Maisonneuve......... 1,078,494 742,105 
*OusbeCais neta. oot ee ee 135, 102 273,730 
Shawinigan balls) eae ae ees 202,200 66, 050 
“Sherbrooke la. 2. das. .)cbte eee 273,990 78,200 
eNhnreewilVielsemer coe waseirae 215, 615 57,570 
*Westmountertce cei ate 92,155 17,800 
Ontariots: 4. eae: Seer 2,497, 026 2,757,027 
Belleville seeeecceccetee homie a 18,250 5,400 
* Brantiordece saree er cae cee 14,395 23,050 
Chathainaeereek apie ees dae 34,190 28,300 
* Horta williams fey eee ruse 54, 053 87,710 
Galtesere eee ee on ceca ae et eee 40,983 27,120 
*Guelplil...: deetaoca beetles 6 stack 32,156 15,860 
SHea nail [Orso cceb lau serach sitesi saa 230,565 148,738 
“Kingston. wanes os cree ce soe 40,473 43,640 
MIKE hener tees foe et ee ee 76, 784 93,543 
* Won donde co ocorcont ep cacks 75, 825 112, 425 
Niooaraiallotes cess sae ee eect 33,845 11,380 
Oshawalsyis ens. Seo Jets a4 62,265 15,960 
¥O)CEA Waid seek cps as Be ee cade 319,520 280,345 
Owen SounGuee 4. erie once 5, 420 9,680 
*“Peterborough®. 4. Aes --. eee 125,537 33,542 
* POorbsA TUNE iiesic cero ae tess 59, 652 289, 893 
iStrationd [ae bee wee wee 4,695 3,680 
*Sh Catharinestas.sc) .- cee eeee 28, 630 32,480 
phepne db) evovente clad oy Aneta doers Gen oem 8,014 21,737 
Sarnia th cee tape eee Mee es 42,954 23,945 
Sault Sten Marien: seme keke 51, 742 35, 200 
*Torontoaws, Gare eas tae 810,845 1,001,904 
York and East York Tps 209, 430 74,385 
Welland ncciite vice hte 19,390 12, 239 
*Windsord We "ENG. eee eee ek: 65, 136 118,588 
Riverside... eerk ... Bs dno HN cane 8,270 10, 860 
Woodstock: arn Eee ee 23,407 6, 423 
Manitobani i. 229%: (Rei 348,506 229,120 
* Brangon. cee eet ere 4 ascis 38,965 5,400 
Sty Bonitaceren et er weer eae 30,691 32,070 
*Winnipegu.t). 2G... Sees 278, 850 191,650 
Saskatchewan.................... 77,530 40,576 
*Moose JAW. aren eee 6, 774 2,773 
S Reming Ete eh oped. cee sel 40, 212 31,153 
“Saskatoon ss acer jeer ctee a ole. 30,544 6,650 
Alberta ese hee nes 366,911 233 , 702 
*Calgary Jiaunpie oer tien hee 166,319 55, 657 
SHidimonton woes neces coe eee 150,315 146, 685 
Methibrid gem per ci to. tee ory s ney 46,137 30,960 
Medicine atic cas eee oes 4,140 400 
British Columbia................. 760,178 1,801,675 
Kamloops: teevect unease suites oc 6,651 2,250 
INSnalimO) eer ememae orien etree 7,896 8,650 
*New Westminster................ 55,005 58,450 
RrincevRiupert eee Eee eee 5, 200 630 
“VianCOuUver: «necktie ee 600, 410 1,612,045 
North Vancouver.............- 12,275 11,330 
SVICtOTIS ya SR EE eee 72,741 108,320 
Motal_—\S8, ClGesiasoacioe eerie 6,390, 779 6,599,318 
Total-—*Saicitiess-meee ceca no ee 5,468, 203 5,955, 091 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JUNE, 1939 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


| ae employment situation at the end of 
June was reported by the Superintendents 
of tke Employment Service to be as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busily engaged with growing crops. Logging 
consisted chiefly of pulpwood cutting and 
peeling, of saw mill activity and the export- 
ing of lumber. Fishing was fair. Mines in 
the New Glasgow area operated from two to 
five days per week, while those in Cape Bre- 
ton and vicinity worked from four to six days. 
Manufacturing concerns on the whole reported 
the usual seasonal output; some idleness, how- 
ever, was reported in woodworking plants, as 
well as by the iron and steel industry. Build- 
ing construction was progressing favourably 
and more work available was reported in this 
line. Further highway construction and street 
maintenance, too, was under way and this 
absorbed a number of unemployed. Both 
passenger and freight transportation, by water 
and bus, was heavy, but by rail, in some sec- 
tions, somewhat lighter. Trade was fair. The 
usual demand for female domestics also con- 
tinued. 


Employment in farming throughout the 
Province of Quebec was fairly good. River 
driving having been completed, slackness was 
reported in logging, except at Matane, where 
800 men were employed as cutters and peelers 
and at Rouyn, where land was being cleared 
for a local power company. Manufacturing 
centres reported industrial conditions as 
follows: Bagotville—decline in activity; Chi- 
coutimi—textile, furniture and aluminum fac- 
tories working full time, other industries at 
50 per cent capacity; Hull and Three Rivers 
—situation normal; La Tuque—sash and door 
plants fully employed, although no increase in 
staff; Montreal—shoe factories fairly busy; 
Rouyn and Sherbrooke—considerable improve- 
ment noted; Val d’Or—unchanged. Building 
construction appeared to be picking up, with 
the result that many carpenters and labourers 
found employment. Trade was fairly active 
and transportation, by water and motor, had 
increased to a marked degree, but, by rail, was 
somewhat less. Requests for domestic help 
also were very satisfactory. 


There was a steady call for farm help in 
Ontario, as haying, hoeing, berry and fruit 
picking were well under way. With river 
driving completed, and logging camps fully 
staffed, activity in lumbering was confined 
chiefly to replacements; saw mills were busy, 
but, likewise, reported little labour turnover. 
Mining was slack, except at Timmins, where 
there existed a good demand for many classes 


of experienced miners and a few calls for in- 
experienced help. Seasonal improvement in 
beverage plants and fruit and vegetable can- 
neries was taking place, while industrial acti- 
vity in other lines, though not at full 
capacity, continued to be well maintained. 
Some establishments,’ however, were taking 
stock, others, also were operating on a re- 
duced summer schedule, but these were con- 
sidered normal for the time of year. Build- 
ing and highway construction was more active 
and the National Forestry Program absorbed 
a number of youths. Some men, too, were 
sent out on extra railway gangs. Requests for 
domestic help were numerous, especially for 
experienced cooks-general and women and girls 
capable of filling positions in hotels or tourist 
camps. Canneries and other industrial con- 
cerns, likewise, afforded employment for a 
number of applicants, but clerical work was 
slow, with a seasonal increase in this section 
in new registrations, as a result of the closing 
of schools and business colleges. 

Very little demand for farm help existed in 
the Prairie Provinces, but conditions through- 
out the West appeared much more favourable 
than usual for a good crop, as rain and warm 
weather had greatly benefited the land. 
Logging and mining both were slack and 
manufacturing quiet in all lines. Building 
construction showed improvement. In Winni- 
peg and Calgary influence of a prospective good 
crop was already felt, for repairs and re- 
opening of many elevators were contemplated. 
More highway construction, also, was being 
undertaken and a few replacements of men on 
extra gangs for the railways had been made. 
The National Forestry Program, with the 
opening of youth training camps, likewise 
provided employment for a number of persons. 
Trade was fair, but decreased activity was re- 
ported in the women’s division of household 
service. 

Wet weather in British Columbia, which 
delayed haying and resulted in a reduction in 
calls for farm help, had been followed by bright 
sunshine, which greatly improved the crops. 
Berry and cherry picking had started and 
this was affording seasonal work. Logging 
was rather slack, except for saw and shingle 
mills, which continued to be busy, with prices 
better. The official log scale, however, for the 
first five months of the year showed an increase 
of 343,026,355 board feet, this tremendous 
increase being entirely due to the demand for 
export lumber, which created an all time 
record during May; overseas orders for 
shingles, likewise, were numerous. Youth 
training forestry camps, also, had been estub- 
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lished in the Province and parties of boys sent 
to them. On the whole, mining was rather 
quiet, although a few of the active mines were 
increasing their crews and a group of students 
had been accepted for a mining training camp. 
Building construction was more active than 
usual, a number of small homes having been 
started. Ship yards at Prince Rupert were 


quiet and only fair at Victoria, while the water 
fronts at all ports, except New Westminster, 
were very busy. Trade was better. With the 
tourist season well started, hotel orders for 
domestic service were being received and ex- 
perienced cooks-general, as usual, were much 
in demand. Requests for these exceeded the 
supply available. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


WERE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

June, 1939, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment showed a further improvement 
between April 17 and May 15, which ex- 
tended to nearly every industry. The im- 
provement was most marked in building, 
public works contracting, the iron and steel 
and tinplate industries, engineering, ship- 
building, metal goods manufacture, the textile 
industries, tailoring, pottery manufacture, dock 
and harbour service, the distributive trades, 
and hotel, boarding house, etc., service. 

It is provisionally estimated that at May 
15, 1939, the number of insured persons, aged 
16-64, in employment in Great Britain was 
approximately 12,667,000. This was 156,000 
more than at April 17, 1989, and, on a com- 
parable basis, about 440,000 more than at May 
16, 1938. 

Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at May 15, 1939, was 10-4 
compared with 11-4 at April 17, 1939. For 
May 16, 1938, the percentage (which excludes 
the classes brought into insurance in April, 
1938) was 12-5. For persons insured under the 
general scheme the corresponding percentages 
were 10°6 at May 15, 1989, 11:6 at April 17, 
1939, and 12:8 at May 16, 1988. For persons 
within the agricultural scheme the percentages 
were 5-7, 6:1 and 6-5 respectively. 

At May 15, 1939, the numbers of unemployed 
persons on the registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain were 1,234,001 wholly 
unemployed, 198,617 temporarily stopped, and 
59,664 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,492,282; this was 152,112 less than 
at April 17, 1939, and 286,523 less than at 
May 16, 1938. 

The total of 1,492,282 persons on the registers 
in Great Britain, at May 15, 1989 included 
783,413 persons with claims admitted for in- 
surance benefit, 520,188 with applications 
authorized for unemployment allowances, 29,100 
persons with applications for insurance benefit 
or unemployment allowances under con- 


sideration, and 159,581 other persons, of whom 
37,392 were juveniles under 16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at May 15, 1939, was 
1,565,313, as compared with 1,726,083 at April 
17, 1939, and 1,868,760 at May 16, 1938. 


United States 


Approximately 180,000 more workers were 
employed in non-agricultural industries in 
May than in April according to a press re- 
lease issued on June 28 by Miss Frances 
Perkins, United States Secretary of Labor. 
This increase was attributed in part to the 
return of about 80,000 bituminous coal 
miners to their work between mid-April and 
mid-May, following the settlement of wage 
agreements. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as 
follows :— 


A substantial employment gain was also 
registered in private and public construction. 
Quarries, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning 
establishments reported sizable increases re- 
flecting seasonal activity, and public utilities 
also enlarged their forces in May. Smaller 
employment gains were reported by crude 
petroleum producing, metal mining, and in- 
surance firms. Retail trade establishments also 
added workers to their staffs, the gain of 8,000 
workers, while small, being significant in that 
the May level was much better sustained than 
usual. 

Factory employment showed a. slightly 
greater than seasonal decline in May, the loss 
being 1:2 per cent, or 90,000 workers. There 
was a reported decline of more than 36,000 
workers in the automobile industry which had 
labour differences. 

Wholesale trade establishments reported 
fewer employees, the decrease of 0°4 per cent 
being considerably smaller than the May de- 
clines in the preceding four years. Brokerage 
firms reduced their forces by 1-5 per cent, and 
anthracite mines reported a decrease of 0°8 
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per cent. Employment in year-round hotels 
showed virtually no change. 


Class I steam railroads reported 7,200 more 
workers in May than in the preceding month, 
according to preliminary figures compiled by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The non-agricultural industries were em- 
ploying approximately 680,000 more workers 
than in May, 1988. These figures do not 
include employees on Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and National Youth Administration 
projects nor enrollees in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 


Factory Employment—Employment in 
manufacturing industries was reduced by 90,000, 
or 1-2 per cent, in May. Weekly wage dis- 
bursements were nearly $1,000,000, or 0:6 
per cent, less than in the preceding month. 
The greater-than-seasonal decline in factory 
employment in May is attributable in part to 
the recession in automobile employment, in 
which labour difficulties reduced operations 
in some localities, and to the employment 
losses in the shoe, women’s clothing, and 
cotton goods industries, in which the decreases 
were somewhat more pronounced than usual. 
The May employment index (90-1 per cent 
of the 1923-25 average) was 8:0 per cent 
higher than the corresponding index of last 
year, while the pay-roll index (84-4) was 15-8 
per cent higher. 

The durable goods group of industries as a 
whole showed an employment decline of 1-1 
per cent from April to May, while the non- 
durable goods group reported a curtailment 
of 1-3 per cent. Corresponding pay-roll de- 
clines were 0-9 per cent and 0°3 per cent, 
respectively. Compared with May of last 
year, employment in the durable goods group 
shows a gain of 10-9 per cent and pay-rolls of 
23°8 per cent. In the non-durable goods in- 
dustries, the gains over the year interval were 
5°7 per cent and 8-8 per cent, respectively. 


Employment gains from April to May were 
shown by 87 of the 87 industries covered by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics and pay-roll 
increases were shown by 50 industries. Among 
those showing larger than seasonal or con- 
traseasonal gains in employment were ailr- 
craft, woollen and worsted goods, shipbuild- 
ing, meat packing, sawmills and baking. Sub- 
stantial increases of approximately seasonal 
proportions were shown in ice cream, butter 
and beverages. 


Sizeable employment declines which, with 
the exception of men’s clothing and fertilizers, 
were larger than seasonal were shown by 
factories manufacturing automobiles, shoes, 
women’s clothing, men’s clothing, fertilizers, 
cotton goods, steel, agricultural implements, 
and hardware. Reports from a number of 
firms indicated that plant operations were cur- 
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tailed during the May 15 pay period because 
of coal shortage. The unbroken expansion in 
employment and pay-rolls in aircraft factories 
which began in the Fall of 1938 continued in 
May, bringing the index to a new high. Em- 
ployment in this industry in May was more 
than double the number employed in 1929. 
Shipbuilding employment, which has climbed 
each month since last August, reached a level 
of 117-5 per cent of the 1923-1925 average in 
May, which was above that recorded in any 
month since 1923, with the exception of April, 
1937. Machine-tool employment which like- 
wise has risen each month since last August, 
reached the highest level since March of last 
year. 


Employment in Private Building Construc- 
tton.—Employment in private building con- 
struction increased 5:4 per cent, according to 
reports from 12,968 contractors employing 
119,521 workers in May. Corresponding pay- 
rolls were up 10°8 per cent. The marked ad- 
vances in employment reported in the New 
England, the East North Central and the West 
North Central States in April were continued 
in May with increases of 19 per cent, 14-1 per 
cent and 16-1 per cent, respectively. Gains 
of 3-1 per cent and 6:5 per cent, respectively, 
were shown for the West South Central and 
Mountain States. Employment in the East 
South Central and South Atlantic States re- 
mained virtually unchanged with slight in- 
creases of 0-4 per cent and 0-8 per cent re- 
ported. In the Pacific States there was a de- 
cline of 0-5 per cent, and in the Middle Atlantic 
States there was a 3-1 per cent decrease, due 
largely to a 6°3 per cent recession in New 
York. The reports on which the figures are 
based do not cover construction projects 
financed by the W.P.A., the P.W.A., and the 
R.F.C., or by regular appropriations of the 
Federal, State, or local Governments. 


Employment on Public Works—The de- 
cline in employment on projects operated by 
the Works Progress Administration continued 
through May dropping to 2,468,000, a decrease 
of 161,000 as compared with April. Employ- 
ment on these projects was 211,000 less than 
in May, 1938. Pay-roll disbursements of 
$138,000,000 were $8,388,000 less than in April 
and $90,000 more than in May a year ago. 
There was an increase of 28,000 in employment 
on Federal projects under The Works Pro- 
gram. A decrease in employment was re- 
ported: on work projects of the National Youth 
Administration; an increase on Student Aid. 

The seasonal increase in road building was 
largely responsible for the gain in employ- 
ment and pay-rolls on construction projects 
financed from regular Federal appropriations. 
For the month ending May 15, employment 
on these projects was 214,000 and pay-roll dis- 
bursements $21,237,000. 
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Employment on State-financed road pro- 
jects increased by 10,000 during the month 
ending May 15, bringing the number of men 
employed up to 132,000. Pay-rolls for the 
month were $9,771,000. 

Employment on projects financed by the 
Public Works Administration continued to in- 
crease as many projects on the program reached 
the point of maximum employment. There 
were 274,000 men at work for the month end- 
ing May 15, a gain of 25,000 over April and 
more than double the number at work in May, 
1938. Pay-roll disbursements for May were 
$22,671,000. 


The number of employees in camps of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps increased 22,000 
making a total of 336,000 for May. This is 
30,000 more employees than were in camps in 
May, 1988. 

The value of material orders placed on 
construction projects financed by the Public 
Works Administration totalled $37,000,000 for 
the month ending May 15. On construction 
projects financed from regular Federal appro- 
priations the value of material orders placed 
was $36,097,000 and on Federal projects under 
The Works Program the total was $1,162,000. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked “B” 
which apply in the case of contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made 
in the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the provincial 
Minimum Wages Laws require the payment of 
higher wages than those set out above, such 
higher rates shall apply in the execution of 
federal contracts. With respect to males and 
females under 18 years of age, it is required 


that they shall be paid rates of wages not 
less than those provided for women and girls 
in the Minimum Wages Scales of the respective 
provinces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 
“The working hours of persons while _ so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a provision 
which did not appear in the 1930 legislation, 
which applies the fair wages policy to works 
of construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion that are assisted by Federal grant in the 
form of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance 
or guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, the same labour 
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conditions are enforced which apply to works 
of building and construction undertaken for 
the various departments of the Dominion 
Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
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made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract 1s made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection' at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Nore: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work,” and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates. only 
and that “nothing herein contained shall be 
considered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Construction of an advanced registry piggery 
at St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Paquet and Godbout, St. Hyacinthe, 
P.Q. Date of contract, June 8, 1939. Amount 
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of contract, $14,271. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers and finishers. . $0 50 
Carpenters and et 0 55 
Cement finishers.. dab 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer Spermtot’ 

Steam.. Ags a 0 60 

Gasoline or hipaa sad 0 45 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Drivers. . 5 0 35 
Tleeraiviates inside wiremen. 0 60 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Motor truck Orivera, 0 40 


Motor truck driver and fies 
Hito Qitons hype). . Stile. set. . ae: 1 40 


Painters (spray).. : 0 60 
Pampers; ana jelaziers.. se 5.0). 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 60 
Road grader operator: 

Horsedrawn.. -, 0 40 

Includin eeteamnci. cushy sca teeea® MRE ee 0 65 

Gasoline is sala si aish scislids Cen ck ere 0 45 
Roofers: 

Composition.. 0 45 

Felt and sont al iniat 0 40 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. Peed 0 60 
Pipe layers, caulkers and bolierers.. Sia 0 45 
Tractor operators... Uy ve toht dotelt is arene 0 45 
Wiatohimanier eee) ti) 18 0 30 


DepaRTMENT OF Mines AND RESOURCES 


Bituminous surfacing of eight miles of the 
Trans-Canada Highway west of Banff. Name 
of contractors, Crown Paving & Construction 
Company Limited, Edmonton, Alberta. Date 
of contract, June 15, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $24,802. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Foreman, labour.. $0 75 
Foreman, assistant labour... 0 584 
Blacksmith.. 0 70 
Carpenter.. . 0 80 
Operator: 


es) 
bol 


Power grader.. ; 
Horse drawn grader.. 
Tractor.. 

Roller... 

Mixer Gone 


este 


OD 
05 
05 
07 
05 
Rock and gravel epicheun 0 60 
Aggregate Drier.. 0 583 
Dragline. 12h GAG.. 1 00 
Dragline Craneman.. 0 75 
Dragline fireman.. 0 60 
Powderman.. 0 55 
First aid man. 4 : 0 50 
Motor truck titer ad vu OReY A 1 50 
Motor truck driver.. 0 50 
Driver. team and wagon. 0 80 
Drivers.. 0 45 
Labourers. . s 0 45 
Per month 
with board 
GUO | fist tree ce TEENS sel Pa eee eet semen eoe 00 
Cook, second.. snicame fcatweee cn 70 00 
WOOK Cee Pecan aeiel cake bes trs busvoane eiclate satin eicmiue hier ere 45 00 
Per hour 
Watchman.. $0 40 
Timekeeper.. si yehte ether Beier 0 50 
Machinist... .. .. .- 1's) fg babe Lepbsiag ctekcet Mam ids 70 
Engineer, steam Rene ; 70 


In this contract the Uti » are 48 per week, 
ig given in P.C. 1570 of June 


Nore: 
authority for which 
27, 1936. 


Bituminous surfacing of 16:2 miles of the 
Chief Mountain highway northerly from the 
International Boundary. Name of contrac- 
tors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Date of contract, June 
15, 1939. Amount of contract, $42,063.30. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was also in- 
cluded in this contract. 


Nationa, Harsours Boarp 


Strengthening the wharf at Section 30, Mont- 
real Harbour, P.Q. Name of contractors, The 
Atlas Construcsion Company Limited, Mont- 
real, PQ. Date of contract, June 19, 1939. 
rent of contract, $23,048.72. A fair wages 


schedule was Macluded in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 

Blacksmiths .. .. . $0 60 
Blacksmith’s Heinen 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 40 
Carpenters and ioitiets As 0 70 
Cement finishers.. : 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Naperd tora: 

Steam.. x, 0 65 

Gasoline or Blevirie Se 0 50 
Compressor operators (gasolinent or eiceita) 0 50 
Dragline operators (steam).. 0 85 
Dragline firemen.. 0 55 
Dragline oilers.. .. 0 50 
Drivers. . PRAIA ae ML fu, 0 40 
Driver, horse Aaa eae IS Ehe Newt thie Rhee ces ‘yeh 0 55 
Drivers, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drill runners. atc EMR 0 50 
Engineers, eine steam: 

Single or double drum.. . 0 65 

Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 50 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Machinistsmik setia 0 65 
Machinists’ helpers.. 0 45 
Motor boat operators.. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. 5 0 45 
Motor truck driver and duck A 1 45 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. 0 50 
Steam shovel engineers.. 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 65 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers. . ; 0 50 
Shovel operators (gesotiadl. 0 85 
Watchmen.. 0 35 


Strengthening the wharf at Sections 23-24, 
Montreal Harbour, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Angus Robertson Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, June 19, 1989. Amount of 
contract, $284,649.80. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksnuit heiress ales $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboats) .. .. See. tte 0 40 
Carpentershandjoinersi®. ao .at eta deena 0 70 
Cement finishers... , Q 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Wetter: 

Steam.. Roaete: 0 65 

Gasoline or bleetell “ 3 0 50 
Compressor operators (gangtrees or electrical 0 50 
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Per day Per hour 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed Motor truck driver and truck.. .. . 1 45 
whether employed full or part time). $14 00 Pile driver and derrick foremen.. 0 75 
Diver’s tenders (full day’s pay to be Pile driver and derrick engineers.. 0 65 
allowed whether hci full or i Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, wets 
time).. Re hegesd ws bie ate F 5 00 ting and signalling).. é SSP tee) 0 55 
Pile driver and derrick tape idee ss 0 50 
Per hour Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 0 45 
Drivers.. $0 40 Pumpmen.. 0 50 
Driver, horse and dane 0 55 Riggers Ceenar ety 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 75 Rodmen—reinforced steel. 0 50 
Drill runners. eet 0 50 Steam shovel engineers... 0 85 
Engineers, eperauuce Reams: Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 65 
Single or double drum.. .. cially 0 65 Steam shovel firemen.. ..-.. 0 55 
Mhreevonnmore: Grumsec ss) elles asl iee 0 75 Steam shovel oilers. . See Bae 0 50 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. 0 75 Shovel operators (gasoline).. .. . 0 85 
Engineers, crane (steam, gasoline or let Structural steel workers.. .. 0 75 
tEIG) i. ¢ Or ara Soe oer ath eee oa 0 70 Tractor operators... 0 50 
Firemen, ‘Stabiodacy .. ote, URS epere Pte SUMO ie 0 50 Watchmen.. Shee toh dee 0 35 
Hoist operators—tower (gasoline or elec- Welders and bumers—aeetylene or elec- 
tric).. ed Ah oh 0 60 GUICh cee iste = les 0 60 
Labourers... .. . 0 40 Welders and ee on ‘ateet, eteatiouns 0 75 
Machinists... Meteors orate vee es 0 65 Per day 
Machinists aa helperssemsei met narcttete | ice cist. -src 0 45 Lock tenders... .. . $ 6 50 
Motor boat operators.. 0 45 Assistant lock dentleneal 4 00 
Motor truck drivers.. .. .. 0 45 Gauge tenders.. 4 50 
Men working under compressed air (sandhogs) :— 
Maximum Maximum Minimum Wages 
working first and second rest per day 
Pressure hours period in period in 
compressed air open air 
hours hours 
Normal to 18 pounds.. .. 8 4 4 $ 6 50 
18 pounds to 26 pounds.. 6 s 1 7 25 
26 pounds to 33 pounds.. 4 Z 2 8 00 
33 pounds to 38 pounds.. 3 13 3 8 70 
38 pounds to 43 pounds.. 2 1 4 9 40 
43 pounds to 48 pounds.. 13 2 5 10 15 
48 pounds to 50 pounds.. 1 4 6 10 90 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE Per hour 
: : Asbestos insulation workers.. $0 60 
Construction of water lines and sewers to oe ee 0 70 
landplane hangars, at the Royal Canadian Air Blackemithy, helpérs.£ AATEL LS 0 45 
Force Station, Dartmouth, N.S. Name of Brick and hollow tile layers... .. iid 
rims Brick and hollow tile layers’ aise ee 
contractors, L. G. Ogilvie and Company ing and tempering mortar)... 0 45 
Limited, Montreal, PQ. Date of contract, Carpenters and joiners.. 0 65 
June 20, 1939. Amount of contract, $14,921. Cement and conerete mixer operators: ian 
A fair wages schedule was included in the cs ee 0 50 
contract as follows:— Compressor operator (gasoline or electric). 0 50 


Per hour 
Cement finisher: 
Walls.. $0 75 
Floors. . 0 60 
Cement and boriorete mixer Apobrathe) (eda 
line or electric)... : 0 50 
Carpenters and foinetes 0 65 
Labourers. . : 0 40 
Motor truck drivers! 0 45 
Motor truck driver and trike. 1 45 
Pipe layers (tile pipe).. 0 50 
Pipe layers (C.I. pipe).. 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 85 
Teamster.. 0 40 
Teamster, team anid wagons. Q 75 
Watchman.. 0 35 


Construction at Bedford Basin, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Fundy Construction Company 
Limited, Halifax, NS. Date of contract, June 
19, 1939. Amount of contract, $18,221. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Cement finishers: 

Floors.. 

Walls.. : fi 
Driver, horse and a 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Drivers.. : 
Engineers, O cmitine Sean. 

Single or double drum.. 

Three or more drums.. 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Firemen—stationary.. ; 
Hoist operators (towers) PESO or tdecttic! 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Labourers. . 
Lathers, metal.. 
Lathers, wood.. 
WMachimistS.. kes Wasi ici 
Machinists’ helpers.. .. 
Motor truck driver.. 
Motor truck driver and track. 
Ornamental iron workers.. 


Painters and glaziers.. .. .- «: + 
Plasterorsh.uste erie ee a oie ee ee eee 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and temper- 


ing material)... .. .. .+ + 
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Per hour 


Plumbers and steamfitters. . a ee, 0 85 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. .. .. .. 0 45 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. : 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. ; 0 70 
Structural steel workers.. .. . 0 75 
Track layer.. 0 40 
Watchman.. F ; 0 35 
Welders and burners: on eteet apenas: 0 75 


Ee eunpleucn of the Rifle Range at Niagara- 
on-the Lake, Ontario. Name of contractor, 
Mr. R. A. Flyth, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, June 21, 1939. Amount of contract, 


$9,835. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Axemen.. $0 40 
Carpenters. . 0 60 
Telephone nea 0 65 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Drivers... 0 35 
Labourers.. Sack 0 35 
Motor truck deivere’ 2 0 40 
Motor truck driver and brads 
1'toy2tons oii. 1 40 
3 tons.. sol breralebatey Pavel bol 1 90 
Painteers and He FRpenty RE Se ick aie ae 0 55 
Tractor operators.. <. «. 0) oa commer 0 45 
Team and soraen moines siyoc. 0 65 
Team and plough—including driver.. 0 65 
Watchman.. bas 0 30 


Construction of a Barrack Block No. 4, at 
the Royal Canadian Airforce Station, Trenton, 


Ontario. Name of contractors, Frontenac 
Construction Company WLimited, Toronto, 
Ontario. Date of contract, June 16, 1939. 


Amount of contract, $120,450. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. Be AR Ade Gis $9 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (aie: 
ing and tempering mortar).. z 0 45 
Carpenters and ent’ 0 70 
Cement finishers.) eae. 4 ane 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ee issy 
Steams. icin Sis Ue Merah Ws laliterss Neled: es 0 65 
fCecolae or Bestaat, ; 0 50 
Compressor operator (gasoline or A) OE 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 


Wriverseswee vi lal gue uate ll Ste bigete eel eile 0 40 
Engineers, opeceting, cee 
Single or double drums.. .. .. .. .. 
Three or more drums.. 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Hoist operators Lercohinett or Relectric): 
Insulation workers (cork, asbestos).. 
WAWOuUTeTSsciieisv inci veers 
Lathers, metal.. .. 
Lathers, wood.. .. . 
Machinists. . ‘ 
Motor truck keer) ane 
Motor truck driver and den? 


SoS S'S OSS. So Oo: 
~ DATE DO PR CONN OD 
Gor or OW OOS OOO oct 


LMGOSZ CONS Zin cia teetcann eae umetedeater reams 1 45 
S TONS SRI etree d heat oe Giatne Om setae 1 95 
ATOMS. shee soe beet caida Meenas toute amet 2 45 
Oo tons.) BO: gr ReaD ects rat, viare 2 95 
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Per hour 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. .. .. .. 0 60 
Painters <and\glazierseu sc" wines ‘seuee (el 0 60 
Plastererst.,0;.. Sete. 0 80 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and temper- 


ing amaterial)aikectes 4! saseee eb tee! feel eeimes 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 75 
Rooters,= feltvand \ZTavel sn ric liste Nee Lest eet ete 0 45 
Rodmen,.remnforced steel. ..5--. scr tev vee 0 50 
Sheet metal workers... 0 70 
Shovel operators ( ene oe 0 90 
Steam shovel engineers. 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen. 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 


Stonemasons’ 
ing mortar).. 
Stonemasons.. 
Stonecutters.. k 
Structural steel arlenea By, 
Welders and burners on steel enor 


helpers fein and terapers 


oooccoco 
ONS > 
SSaSa 


Construction of Landplane Hangars Nos. 
2, 4 and 6 at the R.C.A.F. Station, Dart- 
mouth, N.S. Name of contractors, L. G. 
Ogilvie and Company Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, June 26, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $377,500. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. ‘ $0 973 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ Relpers Gaiee 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 

Carpenters and joiners... 0 65 
Cement finisher: 

Floors... 0 60 

Walls.. ies 0 75 
Cement and rectal mixer peratea: 

Steam.. : Hite Wh 0 65 

Gasoline or lociie ie 0 50 
Compressor operators (ensalinate or  aleetciny) 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 75 
Drivers.. 5 ef 0 40 
Engineers, operating, bteame 

Single or; double drums... «i061 «easesuase 0 65 

Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 85 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gasoline or Bion 

tric).. Biatiete wore 0 70 

Firemen, eee 0 45 


Hoist operators—tower Per sotine: or He 
tric) . 

TasutaGon icon (cone, ign 

Labourers... .. Bak ; 

Lathers, metal.. 

Lathers, wood.. .. .. 

Machinists.. .. . 

Machinists’ haters). 

Motor truck driver.. : 

Motor truck driver and i 

Ornamental iron workers.. teas 

Painters jand glaziers. o.igss, le) wilco see 

Plasterers. . 

Plasterers’ Reisecs! ‘Gnixing oH ever 
material).. A mAY a8 
Plumbers pall gernmnntieres. aie 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 

Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Sheet metal workers... 
Shovel operators (enaline ye 
Steam shovel engineers.. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 


ooorcoccoococ]ac 
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Per hour 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Stonemasons.. AUG A espiet REAL A) gt tlhe San 0 973 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 
ing mortar).. hn 0 45 
Stonecutters. . : 0 70 
Structural steel workers : ; 0 75 
Welders and burners on steel rect iles 0 75 
Watchmen.. 0 35 


Construction of an extension to wharf, Bed- 
ford Basin, NS. Name of contractors, 
Atlantic Construction Company, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, June 29, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $51,073. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths: s ii 25 |. $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. Bee Ge Se 0 45 
Compressor PPSEALOne (gasoline or elec- 
tric).. : sei eieiile 0 50 
Carpenter and ek UE hs 0 65 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether are OueS full or part 
TANG) erauisan ese Fae 5 00 
Per hour 
Labourers... $0 40 
Motor truck aaree ‘and! fuck) 1 45 
Motor truck driver.. 0 45 
Piledriver and derrick forernantl 0 75 
Piledriver and derrick engineers. 34 0 65 
Piledriver and derrick men (rigging ee 
ting and signalling).. 0 55 
Piledriver and derrick faleatrers. 0 45 
Piledriver and derrick firemen.. 0 45 
Tractor operator.. ob Cea es 0 50 
Timberman and cribmen (sitdhesaritig serib- 
ing and by use of axe, adze, ete.; cut- 
ting and fitting timber).. .. 0 50 
Watchman.. Soh See 0 35 
Construction of water lines and sewer 


connections to Hangars Nos. 5 and 6, Jericho 
Beach, B.C. Name of contractors, Pacific 
Engineers Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, June 29, 1939. Amount of contract, 


$8,850. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Cement finishers.. $0 90 


Cement and concrete mixer Vepuckime 


Gasoline or electric.. 0 60 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 90 
Labourers.. R Aa Shee Ea ami, fut) PURE 0 45 
Motor truck deavers!) Be ais rat 4 sega Beys 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ened: : 1 50 
Pipe layer (tile pipe)..°. 0 573 
Pipe layers (C. I. pipe).. 0 572 
Plumbers and Bioetnfitters’ 1 00 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers aie men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 50 
BIRGATTISHEE Terre ME otek eet aml NING OPS of aso Yelelurus 0 45 
Teamster, team and wagon.. Reh cat ays 1 00 
WWETCMiN ere ciiisy Tolracie tact Merah gate ete, TeRe. heh ters 0 45 


Construction of a breakwater and pier at 
the R.C.A.F. Station, Vancouver, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Northern Construction Com- 


pany and J. W. Stewart Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, June 30, 1939, Amount 
of contract, $25,900. A fair wages schedule 
was feltded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. $0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helperen. : Sear 0 50 
Compressor operators (gasoline or Sie en 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam.. 0 90 
Gasoline or eleeuriot 0 60 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 90 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time). 20 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether ae full or part 
time).. ae eioeh eiatpreleny etelneie as Sgt tan ek ean ae 7 00 
Per hour 
Labourers.. $0 45 
Motor truck driver. ; 0 50 
Motor truck driver and truck. 1 50 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. 1 25 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. 1 124 
Pile driver and derrick bridgeman.. 1 00 
Pile driver and derrick boomman.. 1 00 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, pots 
ting and signalling)... : ; Smes 1 00 
Pile driver and derrick iremen. 0 68% 
Tractor operator... |... \. - 0 75 
Wharf and dock Wuildete’, 1 00 
Watchman.. AB 0 45 


Construction of an extension to the Rifle 
Range at St. Bruno, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Dibblee Construction Company Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, June 30, 
1939. Amount of contract, $16,674. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Axemen.. .. $0 40 
Blacksmiths. . Reee oeTy 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer My Oi 

Steam.. Re 0 60 

Gasoline or slautrian 0 45 
Cement finishers. . sei oS en Stabile tone eka rs 0 50 
a ae SRE ae (gasoline or elec- 

trie)... ne 0 45 

Driver.. 0 35 
Driver, Berea: ay Seige 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drum.. 0 60 

Threé) or smone .GrUM Sees om 3 abe steed) els 0 70 
Firemen, stationary.. .. SUNS 0 40 
Hoist a ee ahaa ted fenaoline: or Pine 

tric).. . 

aholrers : 
Machinists. . 


Machinists’ helpers.. 

Motor truck driver... .. 
Motor truck driver and frase 
Ornamental iron workers.. 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 
Sheet metal workers.. 

Shovel operators—gasoline.. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel engineers.. 


gQoooocoocorcococoo 
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Per hour Per hour 
Steam shovel firemen.. ANC ht meee Cee Be 0 55 Rodmen—reinforcing steel.. .. .. .. 2. « 0 50 
Steam shovel) soilers..3.c.c: oct eon. oe beae 0 50 Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 0 45 
Tractor operators... .. .. ; Nt A 0 45 Sheet metal workers.. ay Witte ees 0 65 
Team and scraper Caladings Giver): 0 60 Shovel operators—gasoline.. 0 85 
Team and plough (including driver).. 0 60 Steam shovel engineers.. 0 85 
WUSUCDINAR nse) toe lets phen Me eeircee oct bec univ 0 30 Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 65 
Steam shovel firemen. . Fh ean ee oe ee 0 55 
Steam tshiovelfoilers?.. Sees. ke ey ee ee ee 0 50 
Construction of a line and cable for power ce a toss oa 

2 tonemasons. . Sek oe Sa ay a em 

supply at the R.C.A.F. Station, Dartmouth, SiinoniMwonte Ohelporemkicn gland) Aeaieer 
N.S. Name of contractors, Pierce Electric ineieboetany ; ; 0 45 
Shop Limited, Halifax, N.S. Date of con- Structural steel workers... 0 75 
tract, June 29, 1939. Amount of contract, . Tile setters (ceramic)... ies 


$14,375. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Cablemen. . $0 77 
Cablemen’s helpers 0 55 
Drivers.. ; 0 40 
Driver, horse and: cone 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Groundmen.. 0 55 
Linemen.. 0 77 
Labourers... 0 40 
Motor truck driven 0 45 
Motor truck driver and brdekee” 1 45 


Construction of a Central Heating Plant 
Building at the Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Frs. Jobin Inc., 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, June 30, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $31,000. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 

Asbestos insulation workers.. $0 60: 
Blacksmiths.. 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ halperee AN, 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile lav enee 0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpere Gant 

ing and tempering Bee Suk ie 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners... .. .. 4 geer 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operatars 

Steam.. 


Gasoline or pheptrides 
Cement finisher.. . Pee Re Pa en ECE fet 
Compressor operator (gasoline or electric). 
Drivers.. 


S so eo ©] > 
o> Or He Ot Or Ot DD 
Cron @ Or or Gt © 


Dr.ver, horse and cart.. . 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
1, to: 2) dirumsincy ca Feat <n ee 0 60 
3 or more drums.. 0 70 
Engineers on steel eroestont 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, wasolinel! or leo. 
GIG) ews ‘ no TORUS SY ie te 0 65 
Electricians oe Ay ; winemene . ee oe 0 65 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 45 


Hoist operators—tower (gaseline: or elec- 
tric).. 

Labourers... . 

Lathers, metal.. 

Lathers, wood.. 

Machinistssteiat cst iak cacti 

Machin:sts’ helpers. 

Motor truck cea ‘ 

Motor truck driver ena eure 

Ornamental iron workers.. 

Painters and glaziers 

Plasterers. . 

Plasterers’ 
material). . . 

Plumbers and steamfilters.. 


SCoOorFcCoCoScSSCS 
NIDA RR QUEDA 
ARMOnAAARARAS H 


helpers Snir and tempering 


oo 
RS 


Tile setters’ saci (all men l\ nasiened! 6 
help tradesmen).. 

Watchman.. i es 

Welders and Dunes: on eel Ereclion 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 


- Construction of a public building at Lennox- 
ville, P.Q. Name of contractors, Joseph 
Belley, Pointe au Pic, P.Q. Date of contract, 
May 25, 1939. Amount of contract, $20,486.84. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 55 
Cement finishers... ‘ f 0 55 
Cement and concrete m-xer herein 
Steam.. : 0 60 
Gasoline or pice trem 0 60 
Drivers.. ; 0 35 
Driver, horse aed <aaiee 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. See ec 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. 0 60 
Engineers, operating steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. .. 0 60 
Three or more drums.. 0 70 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Hoist operators (gasoline or tere 0 60 
Labourers.. an 0 35 
Lathers, metal.. 0 55 
Lathers, wood.. 0 50 
Manblewsettersse mis. etaere tte soho) ete cus sumet= 0 70 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned 
to help tradesmen).. , 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and reas ha 
OOS ZU TONS Ey | neve ule vinvc og ce clue SaMe once Nanos 1 40 
3 tons. 1 90 
4 hour. ay 2 40 
Ornamental iron “Workers? Ie 0 55 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 50 
Plasterers. . Sieh ae LE Cae sie esta ota © Sane = 0 70 
Plasterers’ helpers a and temper- 
ing material).. 0 40 
Plumbers and Steain fitterets 0 60 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 40 
Roofers, sheet metal.. oes 0 60 
Roofers, shingles (wood, sales 0 55 
Sheet metal workers.. MS pane 0 60 
Stonceuttersss cele Cosi si ce. eeu acum ate siebaersalrete 0 70 
Stonemasons.. tc MARES 9 URAL ARY Meaae dl iio ena RE 0 70 
Stonemasons’ helpers heb Ste and temper- 
ing mortar).. 0 40 
Structural steel aiculactas 0 75 
Terrazzo layers.. 0 70 
Terrazzo finishers ana helpers. 0 55 
Watchman.. , 0 30 
Welders and sees on sel ection Weis 
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Harbour improvements at Matane, P.Q. Per hour 
Name of contractors, Bertrand et Frere, Ornamental iron workers.. 0 66 
L’Orignal, Ontario. Date of contract, May a aaa glaziers. . Pe 
10, 1939. Amount of contract, $54,354.10. A Plasterers’ helpers eae. and temper- 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- ing material).. ere 0 45 
tract as follows:— Plumbers and steamfitters. . 0 75 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 45 
Fagot Sheet metal workers. . Tanieaer hls are 0 70 

Blacksmith.. ; $0 55 EX OECU ETO ice Ta bie ee re oie rd eats tates 0 80 

Blacksmith’s ey 0 40 Stonemasons.. 0 90 

Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 35 Stonemasons’ Boer (iki alta tener. 

Carpenters and joiners.. 0 55 ing mortar).. a 0 45 

Compressor operators Geelin ga or veleuti? 6): 0 45 Structural steel eorkeue 0 75 

Drill runners. 0 45 Terrazzo layers.. : $ 0 70 

Encineers, operating, steam: Terrazzo finishers ond helpers. 0 55 

Single or double drums.. 0 60 Tile setters.. .. .. 2 ROT 0 90 
Three or more drums.. 0 70 Tile setters’ helpens ‘(all men sasigned to 

Firemen, stationary.. 0 40 help tradesmen).. 0 45 

Labourers. . 0 35 Watchman.. , 0 35 

Machinists. . 0 60 Waxers and Nolahece”, : 0 45 

Machinists’ helpers. . ae 0 40 Welders and burners on ert droction 0 75 

Pile driver and derrick firenione: 0 70 

Pile driver and derrick engineers... 0 60 

Pile driver and derrick firemen.. 0 40 

g oe ° ° e . 
ke era ee ee Op ia ae? set- 0 50 Alterations to the vault in the Dominion of 

Pile driver and derrick labourers. 0 40 Canada Assay Office, Examining Warehouse, 

Powderman.. .. .. 045 Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, H. J. G. 

ote horse and cart.. ye Morgan, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract 

river, team and wagon.. 0 60 2 

eos! 0 35 June 24, 19389. Amount of contract, $6,070. A 

Deoteet tricia rivers”: 0 40 fair wages schedule was included in the con- 

Motor truck driver and eee: ae 1 35 tract as follows:— 

Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, aeribe 

ing and by the use of axe, adze, etc., Per hour 
cutting and fitting timber).. 0 42 Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 10 

Watchman.. pw. he, 0 30 Brick and hollow tile layers’ Heloors Gate 

ing and tempering mortar).. 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 90 
Erection of a public building at Montreal, ae a 0 90 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Jos. A. Francoeur, ee iNT 0 90 
Cie. and Philippe Lafleur, Montreal, P.Q. Gasoline or electric. . 0 60 
Date of contract, May 20, 1939. Amount of Dr-vers. 0 45 
contract, $32,500. <A fair wages schedule was Drivers, horse and cart.. 0 60 
: F Drivers, team and wagon.. 1 00 
included in the contract as follows:— Meciriviane . 100 
Per hour Hoist operators... 0 60 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. ‘ $0 90 Labourers. . 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers nee Lathers, metal.. 1 00 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 Lathers, wood.. 0 75 

Carpenters and i onaasgs 0 70 Linoleum layers... 0 75 

Cement finishers. . ‘ 0 60 Marble setters.. 1 10 

Cement and concrete mixer operators: Marble setters’ freien i ¢ 0 50 
Steam.. d of Pepi te Edam eo a 0 65 Mastic floor spreaders and faybray! 0 85 
Gasoline or ootiiely RS 0 50 Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.. 0 60 

Drivers. . ; ; 0 40 Mastic floor kettlemen.. 0 60 

Driver, horse end ay 0 55 Mastic floor labourers.. 0 50 

Driver, team and wagon.. 2. ats 0 75 Motor truck drivers... ; 0 50 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. 0 75 Motor truck driver and truck : 

Engineers, operating, steam: 1 to 2 tons.. 1 50 
Single or double drums.. 0 65 3 tons.. 2 00 
Three or more drums.. 0 75 4 tons.. 2 50 

Engineers on steel erection 0 75 5 tons.. 3 00 

Firemen, stationary.. .. 0 50 Ornamental iron pap riianae 1 124 

Hoist operators (enabled? or eiscixich he. 0 60 Painters, spray.. te 0 80 

Labourers.. a. 0 40 Painters and glaziers.. .. 0 80 

Lathers, metal.. aris) Plasterers. . Sola veatlato par east arie cont lari a Festal hs 1 00 

Lathers, wood.. 0 65 Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

Linoleum layers.. 0 55 material).. 0 623 

Marblersetters. «7.2% \.4he Aten ae hes 0 90 Plumbers and eieanatteas : 1 00 

Marble setters’ helpers (all men assign2d Plumbers and steamfitters’ helper 0 50 

to help tradesmen)... .. .. .. . 0 45 Roofers: 

Motor truck drivers.. 0 45 Composition. . 0 55 

Motor truck driver aad igeneie Felt and gravel, onienee 0 50 
Eto: 2tongiee see eek tee. ORI, Wh 1 45 Sheet metal.. 1 00 
iS TONS a Aor. tte the Rha Lee ree: Meee 1 95 Shingles (wood, Ash estoey.. 0 90 
Ar tONS se. Wile hte. tae tn Se Pen tee es He Re 2 45 Sheet metal workers.. 1 00 
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Per hour Per hour 
Stonecutters.. .. .. Sie IE OO (Ga) Oger Oe 1 00 Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. «« e 0 60 
Structural steel workers.. 1 123 Roofers, felt and gravel... .. .. ; 0 40 
Terrazzo layers.. 0 7% Roofers, sheet metal .. .. .. .. «- 0 60 
Terrazzo finishers nyt Raters 0 60 Sheet metal workers.. .. .. 0 60 
Terrazzo labourers... 0 50 Stonecutters.. 0 65 
Tile setters.. 1 123 Stonemasons.. Sha souls. (ee mereueereagte stants 0 75 
Tile setters’ hel pers. 0 50 Stonemasons’ helpers ete and temper- 
ing mortar).. By 0 40 
r Structural steel se shevasacd toe SETS 0 75 
Breakwater reconstruction at Tignish, P.E.I. Watehman je, vas, ys sens yds ane sea eM aE 0 30 


Name of contractors, M. F. Schurman Com- 
pany Limited, Summerside, P.E.I. Date of 
contract, June 15, 1939. Amount of contract, 
aproximately $28,033.65. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
Per hour 

Carpenters and ee $0 55 
Drivers.. : 0 35 
Driver, horse Heh eee 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. Baile heehee 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam (single or 

doublevartna) rare es tcc eee tie 0 60 
Firemen, stationary.. CRMs One HN PE 0 40 
Hoist operator—tower (gasoline or elec- 

tric).. 0 45 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Motor truck ce ei Postage eo Pittc Ment: 0 40 
Motor truck driver and cavelen 1 BAG Nee iste 1 35 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. 0 70 
Pile driver and derrick engineer. 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick man (rigging, Set 

ting and signalling)... : : 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick Sestak 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. F 0 40 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, senibe 

ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting 

and fitting timber).. 0 42 
Watchman.. aa 0 30 
Alterations and additions to the Public 


Building, Liverpool, N.S. Name of contractors, 
M. A. Condon, Kentville, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, June 15, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$6,782 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 75 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helgews (ake 


Ing and tempering sorta). .indsmerceneee 0 40 


Carpenters and joiners.. 0 55 
Cement finishers.. ; 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer pincers F 

Steam.. Hae tek ic 0 60 

Gasoline or Becta -. 0 45 
Drivers.. ; 0 35 
Driver, horse fest Carte. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 60 
Electricians (iniside Weiterinn ha: 0 60 


Engineers, operating, steam (single or 


double drum).. i ak 0 60 
Engineers on steel Ee ne 0 75 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 40 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Lathers, metal.. 0 55 
Lathers, wood.. ; 0 50 
Motor truck Sere! 0 40 
Motor truck driver and erncled: hy 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 55 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 55 
Plasterers. . ate wales Cale, Rie, Seba RRR) eae 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 


Oo 
ee 
Oo 


material)... 


Construction of a protection extension, Baie 
St. Paul, PQ. Name of contractors, Ernest 
Perron, Baie St. Paul, P.Q. Date of contract, 
June 22, 1939. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $7,766.96. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths eoceue cues cals ie ae $0 55 
Blacksmiths’/hel persinscasae. & siaereuees Sene oaae 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboat).. Sei oe, Tae 0 35 
Carpenters, andh joiners; sac. Nalweieive sukeeenes 0 55 
Cementetinisers. |.) evibiere) kee ute tense eletias cites 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer operators 

(gasoline or electric).. Se Aa Ata 3 0 45. 
Compressor operators (gasoline or elec- 

4TIC) s.. 0 45 
Drivers... 2). RASA Seem erorulste it soles 0 35 
Driver, horse ond. ples eis, Wore {lt aielibre ey Sane 0 50. 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Drill runners. 3 0 45 
Hoist operatons tens ES or eee 

GLI ra COS GRU zeae ac aN! tae Oe 0 45 
Ta boOurersiae ew ssiehk. Rees RW iethmens ie ete 0 35 
Motor truck drivers she PEN Foe) 0 40 
Motor truck driver and iets abi Wide: eis. Mate 1 35 
Pile driver and derrick foreman... .. .. .- 0 70 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. .. .. 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, set- 

ting and signalling)... .. . SOREL GTS 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick fearien >, mo boris. 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 0 40 
Powdermen.. ayer Parse Take 0 45 
Steam shovel Bia vedesl 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen. 0 65 
Steam shovel firemen.. ae 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers... .. SEL sete te 0 50 
Shovel operators fenetinoyis 0 85 
Watchmen.. 0 30 


Construction of a breakwater extension and 
repairs, Naufrage, Harbour, P.E.I. Name of 
contractors, Joseph Gillis and Angus Mc- 
Kinnon, Bear River and Monticello, P.EL., 
respectively. Date of contract, June 23, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $8,408. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Drivers... i $0 35 
Driver, horse anal. parte 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Hoist operator—engine men (Gonotne. or 

electric). . Q 45 
Hoist operator (steam). 0 60 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Motor truck rivers: 0 40 
Motor truck driver and trict - 1 35 
timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scri- 

bing and, by use of axe, adze, etc., cut- 

ting and fitting timber).. 0 42 
Watchman.. Set gEN Piste 0 30 
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Construction of a ferry wharf at the south 
end of the Berthier Islands Highway, St. Ignace 
de Loyola, P.Q. Name of contractors, La- 
vallee, Lachapelle & Cournoyer Limited, Sorel, 
P.Q. Date of contract, June 5, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $26,136.84. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Per hour 
IBlacksmichentaat Garo ieee ere Tee nec $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ aici eile oak ed atadabac. «Webra le 0 40 
Boatmen.. ae 0 35 
Carpenters and Joust! ie 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer pperaten 
Steam.. 0 60 
Gasoline or clocunnil 0 45 
Cement finishers.. erat Tar DRE at heat 0 50 
Compressor? Operatorseies se cote ee ee 0 45 
Per day 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. .. $14 00 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether ee full or cath 
time).. Be sos RLU Se ia ceat the 5 00 
Per hour 
PD) cil Mri Meme e tateeute tac sitive eer cots $0 45 
Drivers. . : : 0 35 
Driver, horse ee or 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon . 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. .. .. 0 60 
Three or more drums.. ae Nea EP 0 70 
Engineers, crane Sai iy gasoline, or 
electric).. cE RSE ve Te Be, 0 65 
Hoist operator—tower Y G@acdling or elec- 
tric).. ers Sic 0 45 
Tebourers. 0 35 
Machinist.. .. . 0 60 
Machinist’s hetnel!. 0 40 
Motor truck driver.. 3 ais 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ite Be 1 35 
Painters (spray).. 0 65 
Painters and glaziers.. 0°55 
Pile driver and derrick fercnents 0 70 
Pile driver and derrick engineers... 0 60 


Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, nets 
ting and. isicnalline)cn iss a ere ehan aay lich 0 50 


Pile driver and derrick aremen!, 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. js 0 40 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, wrath 

ing and by the use of axe, adze, etc., 

cutting and fitting timber).. 0 42 
Watchmen.. .. 0 30 
Welders and ieee Coueielenalt or viestrey: 0 55 


Repairs to the wharf at St. Irenee, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Napoleon Trudel and 
Joseph Trudel, both of St. Irenee, P.Q. Date 
of contract, June 8, 1939. Amount of contract, 
approximately $33,076. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmith.. Ee oe $0 50 
Blacksmith’s helpere:? 0 35 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 30 
Carpenters and joiners. . 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer operators (5% 

line or electric)... 0 40 
Compressor operators (eseal ines or dleee 

ETUC) 5 371 HAMA Sees 0 40 
» Driver. . 0 30 
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Per hour 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 0 55 
Drill runners. 0 40 


Engineers, pperahina, emer (ingle or rdoubls 
drums).. ae LR MESEN ar» RERUN Dosh A Pg 

Fireman, BS lc ; 

Hoist operators (easolney. or eleottiey.: 

Labourers. . 

Machinists. . 

Motor boat peratocel: 

Motor truck drivers.. F 

Motor truck driver and Jeniole 

1 to 2, tons.. s 
SLOTS oss Sete Noite 
4 tons.. 

5 tons.. A ae 

Pile driver tenon) Bh, 

Pile driver engineers. 

Pile driver firemen.. ee 

Pile driver derrick éngineeret 

Pile driver derrick firemen.. 

Powdermen.. ats 

Steam shovel Paice 

Steam shovel cranemen. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. a 

Shovel operators beached, 

Timbermen and cribmen (nealing cane 
ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., cut- 
ting and fitting tiaibeey 

Watchmen.. iad ott iL, 


eoorooocncooooo;oon Ww rf 
Ot Ot O> CO BH GO G1 OD OL CO W CO WH 
PS Sree OON Ox CROee CMIOe me 


0 374 
0 25 


Construction of an extension to the South 
Pier, Saugeen River, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, Henry and Ross, Kincardine, Ontario. 
Date of contract, June 8, 19389. Amount of 
contract, approximately $18,275.65. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith. . i, $0 55 
Blacksmith’s Helnens 0 40 
Carpenters.. : 0 60 
Cement finisher.. , ; 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer r operator ees 

line or electric)... 0 45 
Compressor operators + (gasoline or iplantria): 0 45 
Drevyensuavinsiwas By RHINE Aoee Pt ee 8 0 35 
Driver, team ar wagon. Rvs ee mete aN 0 65 
Engineer, operating, sieain (single or 

double drum).. Tes Gin en eed Pst Sen ane 0 65 
Hoist Gporetor tawer (onesie or elec- 

tric).. 0 40 
Labourers.. 4 0 35 
Motor truck event. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and EAS a 1 40 
Machinist. . AS tenn Ne ee 0 60 
Machinists’ hee. Se dnate Pes 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick foreman res) 
Pile driver and derrick engineer... 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, Lae, 

LIN CAN RSIS aime se antes oven mrss line at 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick fromed”: Diol eel 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick labourers... .. . 0 40 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, Shaibe 

ing and by use of axe, adze, ete., cut- 

ting and fitting met 0 42 
Watchman.. Aik Weaken 0 30 


Repairs at the Armoury on Craig Street, 
Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, La Com- 
pagnie de Construction IJnterprovinciale Inc., 
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of Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, June 19, ! Per hour 
1939. Amount of contract, $117,950 and unit Engineers on steel erection.. 0 80 

: : ° : Fireman, stationary.. 0 40 
prices. A fair wages schedule was included in MTN ay 0 35 
the contract as follows:— Lathers, metal. 0 60 

Per hour Linoleum layers... 0 50 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. F $0 90 Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers jae Motor truck driver and truck : 

ing and tempering mortar).. y 0 45 1 to 2 tons.. 1 40 

Carpenters ANd jOINers.; ..% a0 0 eee an Oe 0 70 3 tons.. 1 90 

Cement finishers. . 0 60 4 tons.. 2 40 

Cement and concrete mixer M oRoseaise Ornamental iron workers. . 0 55 

Steam.. 0 65 Painters and glaziers.. 0 55 
Electric. . 0 59 Plasterers. . Be Hay: Mt Ae nS ana. Mean rss 0 75 

Drivers.. ; 0 40 Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and temper- 

Driver, horse and erie 0 55 ing material).. : 

Driver, team and wagon.. : 0 75 Plumbers and pin Lh Pe aie 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 75 Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 

Engineer, operating, steam: 


Single or double drum.. 

Three or more drums.. 
Firemen, stationary.. ‘ 
Engineer on steel etn. 
Labourers.. ts 
Lathers, metal.. 

Mastic floor spreaders and ig Neen 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.. 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. 

Mastic floor labourers. . 

Motor truck drivers.. 

Motor truck driver and eee 


oo So:o Se So So SS oa a @] © 
mm OF NNR NON SD 
PEON On Go CR GN OSC 


SEO} 2) DOM. 24 es adil cig ey A came claL gs ate 1 45 

SPLONS ier broaeyed cioius Se elem oe ane cake lo terat spac 1 95 

Ar GONS.e sied Rie HERS hide che eae 2 45 
Ornamental iron PN Rei paremecrell sor te 0 66 
Paintersanda gl Aziersy cadens. mite een ce eee 0 66 
PIAShCTOTSY Aue SaVaass unser Mois phere tite auc teaeeene uaicte 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and temper- 


ing material).. 0 45 
Plumbers and divorafitherss ; Lean ea 0 75 
Hoorers,) fel b), GAG hOravel ict is sinc tae udesareey eee 0 45 
Rooters sheets) metal acm wa ger ae seer ae Sees 0 70 
Sheet metal workers.. ; 0 70 
Stonecutters.. 0 80 
Stonemasons. . 0 90 


Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 


ing mortar).. AEE. 0 45 
Structural steel ea eee 0 75 
Watchman.. 0 35 
Welders on steel eroetiowa. 0 75 


Erection of a Public Building, Beaverton, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, M. Sullivan and 
Son, Limited, Arnprior, Ontario. Date of con- 
tract, June 17, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$12,769 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. : ah ge $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layer’s elners (mine 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 40 

Carpenters and joiners.. 0 60 
Cement finishers... 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer Pret icune 

Steam.. 0 65 

Electric. . 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Driver, horse atid arte 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drum.. 0 65 

Three or more drums.. 0 75 


0 40 
0 65 
cade 0 40 
Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos).. .. -. 0 60 
Sheet metal workers.. SR ee ee 0 65 

0 70 

0 80 


Stonecutters.. 

Stonemasons.. .. 

Stonemasons’ Reiner ice nd Geers 
MYAINOA NOEs Aplsal hol kis! bows Gece 0 40 

Structural steel eriata 0 80 

Watchman.. ay eetete Mts 0 30 

Waxers and bane, door Ae 3s 0 40 

Welders and burners on steel erection’ 0 80 


Reconstruction of the Wellington Street 
Wharf of the Hamilton Harbour Commission. 
Name of contractors, Russell Construction 
Company Limited, Toronto, Ontario. Date 
of contract, June 8, 1939. Amount of contract, 


approximately $97,84855. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners... P $0 75 
Cement and concrete mixer sete: 
Steam.. be we 0 673 
Gasoline or eae. a ek 0 60 
Compressor SRE RSE cm or Bic. 0 55 
Driver.. 0 45 
Driver, team aie | eR pe 0 90 
Drill runners. : 0 55 
Engineer, Aner priest 
Single or double drum.. 0 673 
Three or more drums.. : 0 75 
a crane (steam, ooline ee or clone 
tric).. ; ny 0 75 
Firemen, Netationsry 0 50 
Labourer.. : 0 45 
Motor truck deere 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ermek 1 50 
Painters and glaziers.. . 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick reniont 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick engineers. ; 0 673 
Pile driver and derrick men pte ice mat 
ting and signalling).. : yep 0 60 
Pile driver and Moria fromonts 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick labourers. . 0 50 
Raker (asphalt)... 0 60 
Asphalt tampers, Emotions and eorendors, 0 50 
Road roller engineer (steam or gasoline).. 0 674 
Road roller fireman.. 0 50 
Rigger.. 0 55 
Timbermen fea Eames caer, nie 
ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., cut- 
ting and fitting poate Reacts 0 55 
Watchman... .. 0 40 
Welders and ence PCACeiv iene or ‘eloctela); 0 70 
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Erection of Radio Living Quarters at North 
Bay, Ontario. Name of contractor, Wm. J. 
Wills, Ottawa, Ontario. Date of contract, 
June 12, 1939. Amount of contract, $13,856. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 


contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Bricklayers. . ny $0 90 
Bricklayers’ helpers 
ing mortar).. : 
Carpenters and jo:ners. 
Cement finishers.. 
Cement and 
(gasoline).. 
Drivers.. : 
Driver, horse Naval rt? 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Electricians. . 
Labourers. . 
Linoleum ieverst: 
Motor truck driver.. ; 
Motor truck driver and spice, 
Painters and glaziers.. Be 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 
Roofers, shingles (wood, 
Watchmen... . 


ate and temper- 


concrete mixer operators 


oqoooocormoocoocrocoe 


WQONNN DR ROR ATTN or mh Cr 
ooooneoea nono Goa co & 


asbestos)... .. 





Additional development at Earlton Junction, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, McNamara 
Construction Company Limited, Toronto, On- 
tario. Date of contract, June 19, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $47,380.45. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Axemen.. bs Mate $0 40: 
Blacksmiths... .. 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners... 0 60 
Compressor operators ee: or alerted |: 0 45 
Drag line operators.. sslaitis.. hrs 0 90: 


Drag line firemen.. . 

Drag line oilers.. 

Drivers.. NRE Lg 

Driver, horse aod cae a 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Drill runners.. .. 

Labourers... 

Motor truck drives. 

Motor truck drivers and dau cleiy 

Powdermen.. ; 

Road _ grader erat ae 
Gasoline. . oh 
Horsedrawn.. 

Steam shovel Lica eoiet 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers..... .. -- . 

Shovel operators—gasoline.. 

Tractor operators.. .. .. 

Watchmen.. 


a a ea 
eR OR OD GFW oD 
ASoOAaanoeacsad 


oom o un 


SiS Oro a Oo S'S 
So DENCE Cae 
Oo uo 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 
(2) Dredging Work. 


Note.—The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts referred to under this heading con- 
tain the General Fair Wages Clause providing 
for the observance of current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and hours of labour, 
and also empower the Minister of Labour to 
deal with any dispute which may arise thereon. 
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Dredging at the R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Russell Con- 
struction Company Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
Date of contract, June 29, 1939. Amount of 
contract, not to exceed $20,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic Works 


Dredging at the Chilliwack and Atchelitz 
Rivers. Name of contractors, McKenzie Barge 
and Derrick Company, Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, June 22, 1989. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,300. 

Removal of rock at. Nitinat Lake, B.C. Name 
of contractor, C. S. Sorenson, Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, June, 1989. (The work will 
not commence until July). Amount of con- 
tract, $4,950. 

Dredging at St. Omer, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Federal Dredging Company, Limited, 
Ottawa, Ontario. Date of contract, May 26, 
1939. Amount of contract, $6,537.28 approxi- 
mately. 

Dredging in the Richelieu River, Sorel, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Marine Industries 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
May 10, 1939. Amount of contract, $14,448.90 
approximately. 

Dredging at Woodward’s Cove, N.B. Name 
of contractors, St. John Dredging Company 
Limited, St. John, N.B. Date of contract, 
June 2, 1939. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $14,430. 

Dredging at Heron Bay, Ontario. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Dredge and Dock Com- 
pany Limited, Toronto, Ontario. Date of con- 
tract, June 23, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$6,850. 

Dredging at St. Simeon Est, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, The Federal Dredging Company 
Limited, Ottawa, Ontario. Date of contract, 
June 12, 1939. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $4,700. 

Dredging at Picnic Island (near Little Cur- 
rent), Ontario. Name of contractors, Cana- 
dian Dredge and Dock Company Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. Date of contract, June 1, 
1939. Amount of contract, approximately $97,- 
850. 

Dredging at Sorel, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Marine Industries Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, June 21, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $57,633.84. 

Dredging at Port Elgin, Ontario. Name of 
contractors, The C. 8S. Boone Dredging and 
Construction Company Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario. Date of contract, June 21, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $12,000. 

Dredging at Whitby, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, The C. S. Boone Dredging and Con- 
struction Company Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Date of contract, June 21, 1989. Amount of 
contract, approximately $15,960. 

Dredging at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, A. B. McLean and Sons, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario. Date of contract, June 
6, 1989. Amount of contract, approximately 
$32,791. 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
ve referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract 


Canvas overall covers for 
CATTIAQES Sc liasiiveu eel ee. ool olden mamited: 


Contractor 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Brooms and brushes... ee Stevens-Hepner Company, 
Ltd., Port Elgin, Ont. 
Flannel vests.. .. ee ee ee Gault Brothers Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Flannelette.. .. .. oc ee ee Canadian Cottons Litd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 

ee Jones Tent & Awning, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

ee Penman’s Limited, Mont- 


Painted kit bags. © 60 


Cotton undershirts.. ce 


real, P.Q. 

Cotton drawers.. «. ee ee Penman’s Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

White flannel... .. oe ee ee Dupont Textiles, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Latrine buckets... .. ee ee General Steel Wares, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

ee Kaufman Rubber Company, 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 

ee Miner Rubber Company, 
Ltd., Granby, P.Q. 

ee. L. Rutherford, Belle- 
ville, Ont. 

ee St. Louis Bedding Company, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

ee Simmons, Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

ee Wm. Scully, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Waterproof coats.. ee 
Waterproof coats.. .. 
Benches and tables.. .. 
Mattress cases.. «: ee 
Bedsteads.. .. 


Sun helmets... .. .. oe 


Winter caps, Yukon pat- 
HETIL Gs ele Nee es) oe tee day WOlte, ence mvtontreal:, 
P.Q. 
Cable drums, No. 5, 
MEK ule eeeiistiwel hes Omlawealy Carueuvire.)|\Com'= 


pany, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Cable drums, No. 
MERI ae 


9 

ee Victoria Foundry Company, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

ee Ottawa Car Mfg. Com- 
pany, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

ee Lebbutt Shoe & Leather Co. 
Ltd., Three Rivers, P.Q. 

ee Paton Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

«Paton Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

ee T. M. Vaughan, Halifax, 
N.S. 

os 08 cc ec eo Zephyr, Looms & Textiles, 
Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 

ee General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

-- Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Screw pickets... .. . oe 
Black shoes, O.R... oe 
Bines clown,» iaeil tseh ie 
Blue cloth for caps.. .. 
Flannel vests.. .. 
Kit bags.. .. 
Enamelled bowls.. .. 


Metal’ polish ssyessntessres 
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Nature of Contract 
Waterproof covers.. .. 


Contractor 
-» Woods Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Empty practice bombs... Interprovincial Equipment 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Meter dating stamps and 


type cancellers, etc. .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 


Ottawa, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms.. . M. Lerner, Sorel, P.Q. 

Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Dominion Woollens & Wor- 
steds Ltd., Hespeler, Ont. 

Woods Mfg. Company, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Hawley Products (Canada) 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 

Needlecraft Mills, Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Tayside Textiles Ltd., Perth, 
Ont. 

Horn Brothers Woollens 
Ltd., Lindsay, Ont. 


Pollack & Dorfman, Que- 
: bec, P.Q. 
Stamping machine parts, Machine Works, Ltd., 
ECE Biot. ARTE a etins,) Montreal, 4p. @2 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 
Mail bag fittings... .. .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 
Walter H. Wickware, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Scales... . .. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, ‘Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 
Letter box locks.. .. .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Ltd., - Ottawa, 
Ont. 





Roya CANADIAN Mountep PoLice 


Nature of Contract 
Saddle blankets... .. .. 


Contractor 


.. Bates and Innes Limited, 
Carleton Place, Ont. 





DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorxKS 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings, in the Public Building, Clinton, On- 
tario. Name of contractors, The Interior 
Hardwood Company Limited, Kitchener, On- 
tatrio. Date of contract, June 5, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $790. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the Public Building, Lindsay, On- 
tario. Name of contractors, The Interior 


‘Hardwood Company Limited, Kitchener, On- 


tario. Date of contract, June 15, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $1,444. 
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Construction and installation of interior hoe __ Per hour 
fiitingsehin the! Public Buildime;» Brighton, “S7e¢uetiert .WorkersClass. ‘A’ , (Comprising 
} workpeople engaged, under supervision, in 
Ontario. Name of contractors, The Office repetitive machine, assembly or bench 
Specialty Manufacturing Company Limited, work, requiring less training, experience 
Newmarket, Ontario. Date of contract, June and skill than that a eget to Sere 
9 as a journeyman; also riveters, uphol- 
19, 1939. Am ount of contract, $782. ; , sterers, sand blasters, fabric workers 
Construction and installation of interior (male), and heat treat pons ahi autos 
fittings in the Public Building, Mont Joli, matic furnaces)... .. .. .. 0 55 
P.Q. Name of contractors, H. Lemelin and Production Winters Cus ee Hetaddle Wes 
J. Lacroix, St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of con- workpeople engaged in repetitive machine, 
t ae | 19. 1939 A be ot é i assembly or bench work requiring less 
PAV erase UDG ’ wie mount Of contract, training, experience and skill than that 
$698.75. necessary for Class ae Production 
Construction and installation of interior Workers; also helpers assigned to assist 
fittings in the Public Building, St. Jean, P.Q. agra ens SORE ful stee SUN TATE te noth ames 
Name of contractors, H. Lemelin and J. me UNS BONG IR pri BO POUiO Ri. Bii Dee 
Lacroix, St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, RGU. 8 RAIN UF 
J 19. 1939. A f t $778 80 Apprentices Fiiied: eae i ages of 
ee shee mount “ es ract, ; ame 16 and 21 years) may be employed in the 
Construction and installation of interior proportion of 2 apprentices to each 5 
fittings in the Public Building, Louisville, journeymen in the following Aa nent 
P.Q. Name of contractors, H. Lemelin and pd ddl acaba vd lade ita nae rahe da 
A i ie . St. R Id Pp D of First year... «2 22 oe oe 8 oe 0 20 
acrolx, omuald, P.Q. ate of con- Second year. 8. Rivik Scene (se 0 25 
tract, June 10, 1939. Amount of contract, Third year.. . 0 35 
$697 50. Fourth year.. Q 45 
SPECIAL CONTRACTS sth thee 
Complete reconditioning of Moth 60M 
Manufacture, Overhaul and Reconditioning aircraft 160. Name of contractors, The De 


of Azrcraft 


Note—tThe labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are indentical 
with those for building and construction work, 
except that one scale of minimum wages rates 
has been approved for all works of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces) and another scale 
for all such works in Western Canada (Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia). 
It is provided in these contracts that working 
hours shall not exceed 48 per week. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Complete reconditioning of Moth 60M air- 
craft No. 75. Name of contractors, The De 
Havilland Aircraft of Canada Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. Date of contract, June 6, 
1939. Amount of contract, $1,748. A: fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per hour 
Journeymen (Comprising the following classes | 
of skilled tradesmen) :— 
Pattern maker.. SER ess $0 75 
Tool@and (dietmakervs sees. oe. ss 0 75 
Aircrath fitter...) 3.) 28 .. 0 65 
Machinist.. 0 65 
Joiner.. 3 0 65 
Csiepeneni thes 0 65 
Welder.. y 0 65 
Electrician... .. . 0 65 
Painter... 0 65 
Erector... a Saye 0 65 
Sheet metal woceer aes 0 65 
Eleath tredtieoperaboriees) Wasrnwc ves. oe 0 65 
Piston ees. Ris Mralbsti eee eigahteies oho e fore cote ae 0 65 
AV USVI (ai day a a ne RMBs Rew clek ores clo utes 0 65 
WAGIOBSDIIGEr... est tectifs -cetiee, cst ea ic 4s 0 65 
Hammer operator.. 0 65 


Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. Date of contract, June 6, 
1939. Amount of contract, $1,633. The pre- 
ceding fair wages schedule was also included 
in this contract. 


Major repairs to Fairchild 71 landplane No. 
637. Name of contractors, Fairchild Aircraft 
Company, Limited, Longueuil, P.Q. Date of 
contract, June 8, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$2,567.30. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


Major reconditioning of Tiger Moth air- 
craft 241. Name of contractors, The De 
Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Tor- 
onto, Ontario. Date of contract, June 9, 
1939. Amount of contract, $1,793. The pre- 
ceding fair wages schedule was also included 
in this contract. 


Complete reconditioning of Moth 60M land- 
plane No. 154. Name of contractors, Wells 
Air Harbour, Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, June 9, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$1,791.50. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


Complete reconditioning of Moth 60M land- 
plane. Name of contractors, Wells Air Har- 
bour, Vancouver, B-C. Date of contract, June 
9, 1939. Amount of contract, $1,855.50. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was also included 
in this contract. 


Partial reconditioning of Avro 621, land- 
plane No. 188. Name of contractors, Ottawa 
Car Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario. Date of 
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contract, June 19, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$2,892.26. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


Construction of wooden airscrews. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Vickers, Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, June 10, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $9,261. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 


Complete reconditioning of Moth 60 M Air- 
craft No. 120. Name of contractors, The De 
Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. Date of contract, June 7, 
1939. Amount of contract, $1,570. The pre- 
ceding fair wages schedule was also included 
in this contract. 


Reconditioning of Moth 60M Aircraft No. 
157. Name of contractors, The De Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
Date of contract, June 8, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $1,753. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Reconditioning of 60M Moth Aircraft No. 
166. Name of contractors, The De Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
Date of contract, June 7, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $1,608. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Reconditioning of 60M Moth Aircraft No. 
67. Name of contractors, The De Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
Date of contract, June 7, 1989. Amount of 
contract, $1,635. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Reconditioning of 60M Moth Aircraft No. 
167. Name of contractors, The De Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
Date of contract, June 7, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $1,648. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Reconditioning of 60M Moth Aircraft No. 
165. Name of contractors, The De Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
Date of contract, June 7, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $1,550. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Reconditioning of 60M Moth Aircraft No. 
70. Name of contractors, The De Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
Date of contract, June 7, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $1,596. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Reconditioning of 60M Moth Aircraft No. 
158. Name of contractors, The De Havilland 


Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
Date of contract, June 6, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $1,630. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Major repairs and renewals to Avro 626 land- 
plane 226. Name of contractors, MacDonald 
Brothers Aircraft Limited, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. Date of contract, June 14, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $4,993. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Major reconditioning of Fairchild 71 mono- 
plane 6438. Name of contractors, Fairchild 
Aircraft Limited, Longueuil, P.Q. Date of 
contract, June 7, 1989. Amount of contract, 
$4,840.30. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


Complete reconditioning of Moth 60M Air- 
craft No. 223. Name of contractors, Mid-West 
Aircraft Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Date 
of contract, June 22, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,625. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Complete reconditioning of Moth 60M Air- 
craft No. 65. Name of contractors, Mid-West 
Aircraft Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Date 
of contract, June 22, 19389. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,890. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


Complete reconditioning, rebuilding and 
modification of Fleet Aircraft aerofoils. Name 
of contractors, Fleet Aircraft Limited, Fort 
Erie, Ontario. Date of contract, June 27, 
1939. Amount of contract, $3,748.99. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was also in- 
cluded in this contract. 


Rebuilding of Fleet model 7 aircraft No. 
204. Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft 
Limited, Fort Erie, Ontario. Date of contract, 
June 26, 1939. Amount of contract, $3,746.45. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was also 
included in this contract. 


Constructing sets of Beaching Gear. Name 
of contractors, MacDonald Brothers Aircraft 
Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Date of con- 
tract, June 28, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$18,275.18. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


Constructing winter nose cowl assemblies 
with shutter. Name of contractors, Noorduyn 
Aviation Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, June 30, 1989. Amount of contract, 
$3,726. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agremenits and _ schedules 
of wages and worikng conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the LaBour 
GazETTE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of 
space to include all agreements received each 
month. The agreements are in most cases 
signed by representatives of the employers and 
workers, but schedules of rates of wages, hours 
of labour and other conditions of employ- 
ment drawn up and verbally agreed to by 
representatives of employers and workers are 
also included. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 


Logging 


Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN LOGGING 
OPERATORS AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, Loca No. 
2560 (LUMBER AND SAWMILL WorRKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1938, to September 1, 1939. 

No discrimination to be shown by either 
party to the agreement against any employee on 
account of his membership or non-membership 
in the union. A union officer may visit the 
camps with the permission of the company. 
Each camp to choose a camp steward to be 
chairman of the grievance committee. 

Employees members of the union may 
authorize the company to deduct union mem- 
bership dues from their wages, to be given to the 
union. 

Hours: men “to be turned out to work at 7 
a.m. and to work, except for one hour for 
lunch at noon, until such time (in no event later 
than 5 o’clock in the afternoon) as will permit 
them to get into camp by 5.30 in the after- 
noon.” These hours do not apply to kitchen 
staff, teamsters, barnmen, garagemen, truck and 
tractor drivers, handymen, etc. 

Overtime: work on Sundays including work 
of teamsters to be paid at time and one quarter. 
This does not include kitchen staff, barnmen, 
garagemen, handymen, etc. 

The wage rates are those established under 
the Industrial Standards Act as summarized 
in the Lasour GAZzETTE, December, 1938, page 
1425 and January, 1938, page 104. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


Winnirec, ManrropA—CERTAIN ABATTOIRS AND 
Cotp StToraAGE PLANTS AND THEIR EM- 
PLOYEES (MEMBERS OF BUTCHERS’ AND 
Meat Packers’ FreperaL UNiIon No. 97). 


Agreements to be in effect from October 15, 
1938 to October 15, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the union. 

The company agrees to employ both permanent 
and seasonal employees according to a seniority 
list agreed upon between the company and the 
plant grievance committee. 

Hours: 10 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 55 hour 
week. 

Overtime: double time to be paid for work 
on Sundays and six specified holidays. 


Hourly wage rates: general labourers 35 
cents, casing room 45 cents, butchers 55 to 82 
cents. 

Vacation: all employees with two years steady 
employment with a company to be given one 
week’s vacation with pay each year, the 40 hour 
week to constitute a week’s vacation. 

The company to negotiate all disputes with 
the elected plant grievance committee and the 
business agent of the union. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


GuELPH, ONnTARIO—A CerrTAIN Hat Manv- 
FACTURING COMPANY AND THEIR EM- 
PLOYEES, MEMBERS OF THE UNITED 
Harrers, Cap AND MILLINeRy WorkKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL Union, Loca No. 82 (Har 
Factory WoRrKERS). 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, November, 1938, page 1294, 
has been renewed to November 30, 1939, with 
the provision that should there be any changes 
in the overtime clause in other factories under 
contract wilth the union, the same change to 
apply to this agreement after May 31, 1939. 


Toronto, ONntTario.—Toronto CiLoakK MaAnv- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE [NTER- 
NATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WorKERS’ 
UNION AND THE Toronto Jornt Boarp 
CoMPosEeD OF CLOAK OpeERAToRS, Loca No. 
14, Cutters’ Locat No. 83, Locau 68, 
LocaL 94 AND Pressers’ Locat No. 92. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1939 to December 31, 1940, or if no notice of 
change given, to December 31, 1941. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, May, 1937, page 575, with these ex- 
ceptions: 

Overtime and work on holidays is restricted 
as in the previous agreement except that no 
overtime may be worked for more than two 
hours in each day of the first four days of the 
week during the spring season nor more than 
one hour in each day of the first four days of 
the week during the fall season. The provision 
in the previous agreement that if a similar 
agreement were made in Montreal all overtime 
work was to be paid at time and one half rates 
is eliminated from this agreement. 

Wages: operators to be paid “at the rate 
which will ensure to the lowest paid operator 
of that eighty per cent group of the operators 
engaged by an employer, who are the highest 
paid of the operators engaged by such employer 
payment of the sum of $1.05 per hour” (The 
previous rate was $1); overpressers at the 
rate of $1.03 (an increase of 3 cents); under 
pressers 79 cents; trimmers $26 per week (an 
increase of $1 per week) (The wages of any 
trimmer now receiving less than such sum shall 
be forthwith increased having regard to the 
experience and qualification of such trimmer) ; 
cutters $38.50 per week (an increase of $1 per 
week); fur sewers and tailors 733 cents per 
hour (an increase of 34 cents); finishers 58 
cents (an increase of 3 cents). Workers 
engaged in sample making to be paid: operators 
on the basis of week work $38.50 per week and 
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if on piece work to be paid on basis of existing 
categories and prices; all other piece work crafts 
at 65 per cent above stock prices. Workers en- 
gaged in making of duplicates to be paid a 
varying percentage (from 20 to 40 per cent) 
above stock prices according to the number 
of duplicates made. Other wage provisions are 
the same as in the previous agreement. 

Only one system of work to prevail in any 
one craft of any one factory, either piece work 
or week work, and once either system is adopted 
it must be maintained for at least two full 
consecutive seasons. 

When a similar agreement comes into effect 
in one other Canadian market each employer 
will pay to the Toronto Cloakmakers Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund a percentage to be 
agreed upon of the wages paid each week by such 
employer to his employees covered by this 
agreement. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


TIMMINS, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN TIMBER CoM- 
PANY AND THE LUMBER AND SAWMILL 
Workers’ Union (Locau No. 2507 oF THE 
Unirep BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS). 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 662 of this issue; agreement to be in 
effect from June 7, 1939 to December 31, 1939. 

A representative of the union may visit the 
bunkhouses and cookeries after hours, and the 
employer recognizes the right of the union to 


organize. 

Minimum wage rate for actual sawing 
operations and all work necessary in con- 
junction therewith: $3.25 per day; but all 


employees receiving a higher rate to be con- 
tinued at such higher rate; employees receiving 
$4 or more per day to be dealt with individually 
by the employers. Men employed in and about 
the yard on operations not in actual conjunction 
with the sawmill to be continued at rates in 
effect on and before June 5, 1939, which are 
governed by the schedule under the Industrial 
Standards Act for loggers in the Timmins zone 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 1938, page 948). 


Any dispute which cannot be settled by the 
local committee of employees with the employer 
will be taken up by an officer of the local union 
with the employer. If they cannot agree it will 
be referred to a joint arbitration board. If 
the representatives of each party cannot agree 
on a chairman for such board he will be 
appointed by the Minister of Labour for the 
Province of Ontario. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hauirax, N.S.—THe Constructive MrEcHANT- 
CAL TRAINS EXCHANGE, INC. AND THE 
BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS 
INTERNATIONAL Union, No. 1 (Bricxk- 
LAYERS, MASONS AND TILESETTERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939 
to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The terms of this agreement were approved 
by Order in Council under the Industrial 
Standards Act and are summarized on page 731 
of this issue. 


Hauirax, N.S—Tue Constructive MrcHani- 
CAL TRADES EXCHANGE, INC. AND THE 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS, LocaL 83. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939 
to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

The terms of this agreement were approved 
by Order in Council under the Industrial 
Standards Act and are summarized on page 732 
of this issue. 


Hauirax, N.S—Master ParInters or HAtt- 
FAX AND DARTMOUTH AND THE BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAINTERS, DrEcoRATORS AND PAPER- 
HANGERS OF AMERICA, LocaL 1069. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939 
to May 1, 1940, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week, 

Overtime: time and one half; work on Sundays 
and six specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for qualified painters: 
60 cents per hour; for bridges, structural iron 
or steel or other hazardous work, 75 cents. 

Men sent. to work out of Halifax or Dart- 
mouth to have their fare and board paid while 
so employed. 


Hauirax, NS—Constructive MEcHANICAL 
TRADES EXCHANGE, INC. AND THE OPERATIVE 
PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LocaL 215. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 17, 
1939, to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The terms of this agreement were approved 
by Order in Council under the Industrial 
Standards Act and are summarized on page 732 
of this issue. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article: 


Shoe Manufacturing Industry, Province of 
Quebec (amendment), 

Dress Cutters, Province of Quebec (can- 
cellation), 

Sash, Door, Wrought Wood and Casket 
Manufacturing Industry, Jonquiére and 
Kenogami. 

Aluminum Industry, Arvida, (amendment), 

Building Trades, Three Rivers, (amend- 
ment), 

Building Trades, Joliette, 
Berthier (amendment), 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke and Eastern 
Townships (amendment), 

Building Trades, Montreal, 

Retail Store Employees, Quebec, (amend- 
ment), 


Montcalm and 
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Dairy Employees, Quebec, (amendment), 
Clerks and Bookkeepers, Jonquiére, Keno- 
gami, Arvida and St. Joseph d’Alma, 
Barbers and Hairdressers, Joliette (amend- 

ment), 
Hairdressers, Montreal (amendment), 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


Nova Scotia 


Bricklayers, Halifax and Dartmouth. 

Carpenters, Halifax and Dartmouth. 

Plasterers and Cement Finishers, Halifax 
and Dartmouth. 


ONTARIO 


Hard Furniture Industry, Province of On- 
tario (renewal). 

Carpenters, Cornwall. 

Plumbers, Hamilton. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Painters, Regina. 
Plumbers, Regina. 
Draying, Transferring and Storage Industry, 
Regina. 
Barbers, Estevan. 
Barbers, Prince Albert. 
Barbers, Saskatoon. 


ALBERTA 


Plumbers, Calgary. 
Taxi and bus drivers, Banff. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 

which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 503. Amendments to the Act are noted 
in the Lasour Gazzrrn, June, 1939, page 576. 
Agreements and regulations under the Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages and under the 
original Act, “The Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, 1934,” continue in effect 
for the period which they were made or 
have been renewed or amended, Under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, any varty 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
all such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation within the dis- 
trict determined in the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and thirty days 
is then allowed for filing of objections and 
the Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a pre- 
ponderant significance and importance” and 


that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, and 
making the provisions of the agreement 
obligatory from the date of publication of 
the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, or its provisions may be made retro- 
active for a period not exceeding four months. 
The Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked at any time by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and such amendment or 
revocation must be published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Unless otherwise stipulated, 
these agreements do not apply to provincial 
government departments or services or to 
work done by a third party for the provincial 
government under a contract providing for 
a scale of minimum wages. A joint commit- 
tee must be formed by the parties to an 
agreement made obligatory under this Act 
and the Minister may add to such commit- 
tee representatives nominated by employers 
and employees not parties to the agreement. 
The committee is to make its own by-laws 
and when these are approved by Order in 
Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more, and such by-law must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the Lasour 
Gazette from June, 1934 to July, 1937. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
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were noted in the issues from July, 1937, to 
April, 1938. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act are noted in the issues 
beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of three 
agreements and the amendment of nine other 
agreements and the cancellation of one agree- 
ment, all of which are summarized below. A 
request was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, June 10, for the extension of a new 
agreement affecting checkers and coopers en- 
gaged in ocean navigation work at Montreal. 
In addition, Orders in Council were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 3, approv- 
ing the constitution and by-laws of certain 
joint committees, and in the issues of June 
3, 10 and 30 authorizing certain joint com- 
mittees to levy assessments on employers and 
employees, all of which are listed below. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Suor Manuracruring Inpustry, Province 
of Quebec—An Order in Council, approved 
May 26, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, June 3, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1156, March, 1938, page 
335, June, page 691 and December, page 
1423). 


A number of manufacturers are added to 
the parties to the agreement. 

The term of apprenticeship for class I is 
changed from six months to one year, with no 
change in wage rates for the first six months 
of apprenticeship but with the following hourly 
rates for the second six months apprenticeship 
in this class: 41 cents in zone I, 384 cents 
in zone II, 36 cents in zone III. Certain other 
modifications were made in the agreement which 
do not affect the summaries as previously given 
in the LABourR GAZETTE. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Dress Currers, PRoviNcE oF QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved May 26 and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 3, 
cancels the previous Order in Council making 
this agreement obligatory (LasourR GAZETTE, 
October, 1936, page 954). 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


SasH, Door, WrovucHt Woop AND CASKET 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, JONQUIERE AND 
Kenocami~-An Order in Council, approved 
June 2, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, June 10, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between certain employers 
and le Syndicat National Catholique des Em- 
ployés de JlIndustrie du Bois Ouvré de 
Jonquiére et Kenogami (The National Catho- 
lic Union of Employees of the Wrought 


Wood Industry of Jonquiere and Kenogami) 
from June 10, 1939 to June 9, 1940. It 
applies to the manufacture of doors and sashes, 
the preparation of wrought wood and the 
manufacture of caskets, in the towns of Jon- 
quiere and Kenogami and within three miles 
of their limits. 


Hours: 60 per week. ; 

Overtime: time and one-quarter; double time 
for work on seven specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: foreman of 
shop 50 cents, journeyman 40 cents, labourers 
(yard foreman) 30 cents, helper 20 cents, 
stationary engineman in the boiler house 35 
cents, carter (with horse) 40 cents, truck 
driver 35 cents. Special lower rates may be 
set by the joint committee for employees over 
60 years of age. Any permanent employees 
receiving higher than the above rates are not 
to have their wages reduced. 

One apprentice allowed to each of first four 
journeymen in an establishment and one to 
each three journeymen over that number, 

Wages of apprentices: from 10 cents per 
hour during first year to 30 cents during fourth 
year. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ALUMINUM INpbustRY, ARvipA—An Order in 
Council, approved May 26, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, June 3, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(Lasour Gazette, November, 1937, page 1272) 
by providing that typist, stenographer, clerk, 
learner and junior office employees be paid a 
minimum of $10 per week; that typist, stenog- 
rapher and clerks with one year of employ- 
ment be paid $13 per week. (The rates for 
these same workers after two years’ service 
$18 and after four years’ service $22 are un- 
changed from the original Order in Council.) 


Constructicen: Buildings and Structures 


BurtDInG Trapes, THree Rivers.—An Order 
in Council, approved June 2, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, June 10, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for these trades 
(Lasour Gazerre, August, 1938, page 944, and 
May, 1939, page 528) by including definitions 
of “plasterer” and “cement finisher,’ and by 
eliminating the word “celanite” from the classi- 
fication “marble, terrazzo, celanite, tile and 
mosaic setters” where this class appears in the 
original Orders in Council. 


Bumpinec Trapes, Jotierte, MontrcaLbMm AND 
Brrtuier.—An Order in Council approved May 
26, and published in the Quebec Official Gaz- 
ette, June 3, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (Lasour GaAzeErrs, 
June, 1938, page 694 and November, page 1299) 
by substituting “Le Syndicat Catholique et 
National des Ouvriers du Batiment de Joli- 
ette” (The National Catholic Union of Build- 
ing Trades Workers of Joliette) for “L’As- 
sociation des Ouvriers de Joliette” (The 
Workers’ Association of Joliette). 
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Buitpine Trapes, SHERBROOKE AND HWasTERN 
TowNnsuHips.—An Order in Council, approved 
May 26, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, June 3, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (Lasour Gazerts, 
June, 1938, page 693, October, page 1173 and 
November, page 1299), as follows: 

Wages: lur Carpenters tne rate at Magog is 
the same as in other municipalities, 40 cents 
for journeymen; tor Granby and within tive 
miles of it the rate for carpenters is 55 cents 
and tor painters 40 cents for Journeymen and 
50 cents for contractors (personal services). 

Hours: except for pipe-mechanics, tinsmith 
roofers, electricians and labourers who help 
tradesmen, hours are 8 per day except between 
October 1 and March 1, during which the week 
of labour shall be 48 hours. Hours for labour- 
ers engaged to help tradesmen, 9 per day. 
In the city of Granby, however, hours for 
painters, 9 per day. 

This Order in Council to have precedence 
over all other Ordinances of the Fair Wage 
Board in so far as the industrial jurisdiction 
as defined in this Order in Council, and main- 
tenance men are concerned. 

Buiitpinc Trapes, Monrreau.—An Order in 
Council, approved May 26, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, June 3, makes 
obligatory: the terms of an agreement be- 
tween The Builders’ Exchange Incorporated 
and Le Conseil des Syndicats des Métiers de 
la Construction de Montréal (the Building 
Trades Council of Montreal) and the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council of 
Montreal and vicinity; and also the terms of 
an agreement between the Master Plumbers 
Association of Montreal and vicinity, L’As- 
sociation des Maitres-Plombiers de la province 
de Québec (the Association of Master Plumb- 
ers of the Province of Quebec), section of 
Association des Marchands Détaillants du 
Canada, Inc. (The Association of Retail Mer- 
chants of Canada, Inc.) and the United As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Steamfitters, local 
144 and Le Conseil des Syndicats des Métiers 
de la Construction de Montréal, Inc. (The 
Council of Building Trades Unions of Mont- 
real, Inc.). 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 1, 1939, to March 31, 1940, and is similar 
to the one previously in effect and summarized 
in the Labour GAZETTE, August, 1938, page 945, 
October, page 1173, November, page 1300 and 
December, page 1423, with these exceptions: 

The territorial jurisdiction is enlarged to in- 
clude all the Island of Montreal and the pro- 
vincial constituency of Jacques Cartier and is 
divided into two zones: zone 1 consisting of 
the cities of Montreal, Verdun, Westmount. 
Outremont, and the municipalities or towns of 
Hamnstead, Montreal East, Montreal West, 
Mount Royal, Model City and Céte St. Luc: 
zone II of the whole provincial constituency of 
Jacques Cartier except Cartierville and the 


remainder of the Island of Montreal except 
the municipalities comprising zone I. 


The territorial jurisdiction for the structural 
steel industry and the trade of sprinkler fitters 
comprises the whole province of Quebec except 
the territory in the Sherbrooke and Eastern 
Townships district’s Order in Council. Sprink- 
ler fitters living in Montreal to be paid 20 
cents over the regular rate (85 cents) for 
work done outside the Island of Montreal. 

Repair and maintenance works for which the 
cost including both wages and material does 
not exceed $1,200 when performed on private 
properties on which the buildings do not ex- 
ceed a value of $15,000, are not subject to the 
terms of this Order in Council. 

The wage rate for pipe mechanics applies to 
work in or outside the shops. 

Hours are the same as in previous Order in 
Council, with this exception: except on the 
Island of Montreal, on work which necessi- 
tates workmen living away from home, the 
joint committee may issue a permit for extra 
hours, not exceeding two per day, to be worked 
at straight time. 

Minimum hourly wages are the same as in 
the previous Order in Council, with these ex- 
ceptions: enginemen (hoisting) 65 cents, land- 
scape foremen 45 cents in zone I, 40 cents in 
zone II, landscape workmen (common) 30 cents 
in both zones; shingle layers 50 cents in zone 
I, 45 cents in zone II; shovel operators (steam, 
gas, electric) when employed less than 44 hours 
during the week to be paid 90 cents in zone 
I and 72 cents in zone II; concrete metal 
brace erectors 55 cents in zone I, 50 cents in 
zone II; vardmen $18 per week in zone I, $16 
in zone II. 

There is no provision in this Order in Coun- 
cil for conditions or wage rates for maintenance 
men. 

Apprenticeship: the time of apprenticeship 
for pipe mechanics is specified as four years and 
they are to be paid 25 cents per hour during 
first year, 30 cents during next three years: 
apprentice landscape workmen to be paid 30 


cents per hour during first two years of 
apprenticeship and 35 ‘cents during next two 
years. 
Trade 
Retain StTorE EMpLoyees, QurEBEC—An 


Order in Council, approved June 2, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
10, amends the previous Orders in Council 
for this trade (Lasour Gazerre, January, 1939, 
page 96 and March, page 336) by providing 
that any employee working more than 30 
hours and less than 494 in a week be considered 
a regular employee and paid as such and he 
will have the right to a supplementary wage of 
20 per cent. 

Dairy EMPLOYEES, QuEBEC—An Order in 
Council, approved May 26, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, June 3, amends 
the previous Order in Council for this indus- 
try (Lasour Gazette, July, 1938, page 799) 
by making a number of changes in the defini- 
tions of classes of work, and the following 
other changes:— 


Overtime: time and one quarter; employees 
not regularly required for work on Sundays 
and holidays to be paid at time and one quarter 
if required to work on those days. 

Vacation: three days’ vacation every year 
to employees with one year’s service. 
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The employers to pay to salesmen, delivery- 
men and their helpers 25 cents per meal for 
meals taken away from the plant. 


CLERKS AND BOOKKEEPERS, JONQUIERE, KENO- 
GAMI, ARVIDA AND St. JosEPH bD’ALMA—An 
Order in Council, approved May 26, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 3, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between |’Association des Marchands Détail- 
lants de Jonquiére et Kenogami (the Asso- 
ciation of Retail Merchants of Jonquiére and 
Kenogami), l‘Union professionelle des Mar- 
chands de St. Joseph d’Alma (the Professional 
Union of Merchants of St. Joseph d’Alma), 
certain other employers in finance, industry 
and professional offices and le Syndicat national 
catholique des commis et comptables de 
Jonquiere (the National Catholic Union of 
Clerks and Accountants of Jonquiére, Inc.), 
le Syndicat national catholique des commis et 
comptables de St. Joseph d’Alma, Inc. (the 
National Catholic Union of Clerks and Ac- 
countants of St. Joseph d’Alma, Inc.) and 
le Syndicat interprofessionnel féminin de Jon- 
quiere (the Women’s Interprofessional Union 
of Jonquiére). 


(The previous agreement was summarized in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, December, 1937, page 
1388, March, 1938, page 335 and October, page 
1173 and its repeal was noted in the issue of 
January, 1939, page 97). 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
December 8, 1938. to December 7, 1939, and 
applies to commercial, industrial, financial 
establishments and lawyers’ and doctors’ offices 
except the following: employees of banks, in- 
surance companies, railways and the pulp and 
paper industry, also employees in the aluminum 
industry and of industrial or commercial estab- 
lishments governed by a collective labour agree- 
ment under the Professional Syndicates Act. 
Municipal and school corporations are governed 
by this Order in Council unless they pass a 
resolution asking to be exempted. The Order 
in Council apples to the towns of Jonquieére, 
Kenogami, Arvida and St. Joseph d’Alma and 
within two miles of them. 

Hours: 60 per week in industrial establish- 
ments, with no work on religious holidays and 
three other holidays; 44 per week in financial 
establishments, municipal and _ school _ cor- 
porations and professional offices, with no work 
on Sundays and nine specified holidays; 63 per 
week (between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. Mondays to 
Fridays, and between 7 a.m. and 10 pm. on 
Saturdays and the day before a holiday except 
in St. Joseph d’Alma where the distribution 
of the 63 hours is not specified) in commercial 
establishments (except between December 20 and 
January 1 when stores may be open until 9 
p.m. from Monday to Friday inclusive) with no 
work on Sundays and nine specified holidays; 
70 per week in hotels, cafés, drug stores, gaso- 
line stations, dairies and doctors’ offices (no 
limit of hours set for restaurants). In all cases 
the law and regulations respecting the weekly 
day of rest to apply. 

Overtime to be paid at regular rate. 

Wages: all wages higher than the rates 
shown below may not be reduced. 

Wages for female employees: the wages and 
apprenticeship conditions are those established 
by Ordinance No. 4 of the Fair Wage Board. 


Weekly wages in financial corporations or 
institutions, industrial partnerships or com- 
panies, municipal and school corporations and 
professional offices: manager, chief accountant, 
treasurer, chief clerk and _ secretary-treasurer 
$45; assistant manager, assistant chief account- 
ant, assistant chief clerk and assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer $37.50; accountant, cashier $35; 
bookkeeper, collector, meter reader $30; clerk, 


stenographer, typist, $25; secretary-treasurer of 


rural municipalities $20; junior clerk, steno- 
graphers, typist from $10 during first year to 
$25 during fifth year. 

Weekly wages in retail commercial establish- 
ments: manager $30; chief of staff $25; account- 
ant, bookkeeper, collector $20; assistant account- 
ant, assistant bookkeeper, stenographer and 
typist from $8 during first year to $15 during 
third year; cashier $15; clerks from $7 during 
first year to $20 during seventh year and $22 
after nine years, delivery man with horse 
drawn vehicle or truck from $7 during first year 
to $18 after three years; delivery man with 
bicycle $7 (bicycle to be furnished and repaired 
by employer); solicitors on a commission basis 
from $10 during first six months to $20 after 
two years; milk deliverymen $18, milk delivery 
man’s helper $7 first year, $10 thereafter; bread 
delivery man $18; bread delivery man’s helper 
$7 first year, $10 thereafter; ice delivery man 
$18; ice delivery man’s helper $7 first year, $12 
thereafter. 

Weekly wages in commercial establishments 
other than retail: manager $35, assistant 
manager, accountant, bookkeeper $25, account- 
ant helper and cashier $18, clerks from $10 
during first year to $18 during fourth year; 
delivery man with motor or horse drawn vehicle 
or truck $18, delivery man’s helper $7; travel- 
ling salesman, salesman on a commission basis 
and collector $18. 

All employees working less than 40 hours per 
week to be considered extra employees and paid 
at 35 cents per hour. 

Travelling expenses for employees required to 
work outside the locality in which they live to 
be paid by the employer. 


Finance 


CierKs, Erc., Jonquiire, Erc.—See above 
under “Trade.” 


Service: Public Administration 


Cierks, Erc., Jonquimre, Erc—See above 
under “Trade.” 


Service: Business and Perscnal 


BARBERS. AND HAIRDRESSERS (MALE AND 
Femate), JoureTre—An Order in Council, 
approved May 29 and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, June 3, amends the previous 
Order in Council (Lasour GazertTs, Janu- 
ary, 1939, page 96) by cancelling the clause 
which had provided that no one might practice 
the barber or hairdressing trade without a 
certificate of competency from the board of 
examiners of the joint committee. 

Harrpressers, Montreanu—An Order in 
Council, approved May 26, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, June 3, amends 
the previous Order in Council for this trade 
(Lasour Gazette, March, page 336), by 
eliminating one of the seven specified holidays. 
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Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the June 3 issue of the 


Quebec Official Gazette: 


Barbers and hairdressers, St. Jean and Iber- 
ville (amendment), 

Barbers and hairdressers, Joliette, Berthier, 
Montcalm and l’Assomption (amendment), 

Shoe industry, Province of Quebec (amend- 
ment), 

Textile bag industry, Montreal, 

Men’s and boys’ hats and caps, Montreal, 

Building materials, Province of Quebec. 

Notices were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, June 3, 10 and 30, that authorization 


was given by Orders in Council to levy assess- 
ments at the rate of one-half of one per cent 
of wages on employers and employees con- 
cerned to the following joint committees:— 
Barbers and hairdressers, Sherbrooke, 
Retail fur trade, Montreal, 
Building trades, Hull, 
Corrugated paper box, Province of Quebec, 
Graphic arts, Quebec, 
Building materials, Province of Quebec, 
Automobile industry, Montreal, 
Dairy industry, Quebec, 
Barbers and hairdressers, Joliette, Berthier, 
Montcalm and |’Assomption, 
Barbers and hairdressers, Three Rivers, 
Bakers and bread deliverymen, Three Rivers, 
Bakers, Quebec. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders in 
Council in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 


[4 four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. ‘This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 
dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council on all 
employers and employees in the industry in 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule 


applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers; 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 
Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour GazxutTts, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, May, 1938, 
page 501, and June, 1939, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, June, 1938, page 633, and 
June, 1939, page 567; Nova Scotia, in June, 
1936, page 604; Saskatchewan, in the issue 
of June, 1937, page 635, May, 1938, page 507, 
and June, 1939, page 581. Schedules of wages 
and hours recently made binding by Orders 
in Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 


Nova Scotia 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BrICKLAYERS, HALIFAX AND DartMouTH.—An 
Order in Council, dated June 13, and published 
in The Royal Gazette, June 14, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
for bricklayers, masons and tilesetters in the 
city of Halifax and the town of Dartmouth, 
from May 1, 1939 to April 30, 1940, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. It 


will not affect contracts entered into before 
May 1, 1939, provided notice given to De- 
partment of Labour on or before May 20, 
which work may be completed at a rate 
approved by the Minister of Labour. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. In case of shift work men employed 
between 5 p.m. and 6 a.m. or between 12 noon 
Saturday and 8 am. Monday to work 7 hours 
for 8 hours’ pay. 
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Overtime and work on Sundays and ten 
specified holidays: double time. 

Minimum wage rate for bricklayers, masons 
and tilesetters: $1 per hour (an increase otf 


24 cents over the previous schedule). 


CARPENTERS, HALIFAX AND DarTMouTH.—An 
Order in Council, dated June 18, and published 
in The Royal Gazette, June 14, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours for carpenters in the city of Halifax 
and the town of Dartmouth, from May 1, 1939 
to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. In case of shift work, men employed 
between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. or between 12 noon 
Saturdays and 8 a.m. Monday, 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
ten specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 70 cents 
per hour (an increase of 5 cents over the 
previous schedule). A special minimum rate 


may be established by the Advisory Committee 
for any handicapped employee. 


PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS, HALIFAX 
AND DartmMoutH.—An Order in Council, dated 
June 13, and published in The Royal Gazette, 
June 14, makes binding the terms of a schedule 
of wages and hours for the plastering and 
cement finishing industry in the city of 
Halifax and the town of Dartmouth from 
May 17, 1939, to April 30, 1940 and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. In case of shift work, men employed 
between 5 p.m. and 6 a.m. to be paid at the 
rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
ten specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for plasterers and cement 
finishers: 80 cents per hour (an increase otf 
5 cents per hour over the previous schedule). 
A special minimum rate may be established by 
the Advisory Board for any handicapped worker. 


Ontario 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 

Harp Furniture Inpustry, Province oF 
Onrario—An Order in Council dated May 
30, and published in The Ontario Gazette, 
June 3, renews without change the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (Lasour 
GazeTTE, June, 1938, page 699 and April, 1937, 
page 457). The schedule is to remain in effect 
from June 18, 1939, “during pleasure.” 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CARPENTERS, CorNWALL.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated May 30, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, June 3, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule governing the carpentry 
industry in the town of Cornwall and neigh- 
bouring district, from June 13, 1939, “during 
pleasure.” 





Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week, but work required for the pouring of 
concrete may be done on Saturday up to 6 p.m. 
at straight time rate. 


Minimum wage rate: 65 cents per hour (no 
change from previous schedule). The advisory 
committee may fix a special minimum rate for 
any handicapped employee. 

Puiumpers, Hamitton.—An Order in Council, 
dated May 30, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, June 3, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule governing the plumbing and heat- 
ing industry in the city of Hamilton, Burling- 
ton Beach, the town of Dundas and neighbour- 


ing district, from June 13, 1939, “during 
pleasure.” 
Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday in- 


clusive, a 40 hour week. In case of shift work, 
employees on night shifts to be entitled to 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 


Overtime: emergency repair work when a 
permit given by the advisory committee and 
also the setting of sleeves and inserts necessary 
for pouring concrete if done on Saturday morn- 
ing to be paid at regular rate; other overtime 
$1.27 per hour, until midnight on Mondays to 
Fridays inclusive; all other overtime including 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and six specified 
holidays, double time. 


Overtime: first three hours 974 cents per Minimum wage rate: 85 cents per hour. The 
hour; all other overtime including work on advisory committee may fix a special lower 
Sundays and eight specified holidays, $1.30 minimum rate of wages for any handicapped 
per hour. employee. 

Saskatchewan 

Constructon: Buildings and Structures ye 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 

week, 


Parnters, Reaina—An Order in Council, 
approved June 19, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, June 30, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
for the painting, decorating and paperhanging 
industry in the city of Regina and within 
five miles of it, from July 10, 1939, “during 
pleasure.” 


Overtime and all work on Sundays and six 
specified holidays, time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen: 65 
cents per hour except for spray painting for 
which rate is 80 cents (no change from previous 
schedule). Employees furnishing and using 
their own equipment or brushes to be paid 90 
cents per hour except when work is done by a 
spraying machine when rate is $1.05 per hour. 
Minimum rate for helpers; 45 cents per hour. 
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One apprentice allowed to each employer, 
articles of apprenticeship to be approved by 
the Advisory Board. ‘ 

Apprentices to be paid 52 weeks wages in 
each year at the following weekly rates: first 
year $7.50, second year $10, third year $12.50 
thereafter journeymen’s rate. 

Not more than one helper allowed to every 
four journeymen. 


PiumpBers, Recrna—An Order in Council, 
approved June 9 and published in The Sas- 
katchewan Gazette, June 30, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours for 
the plumbing and steamfitting industry in 
the city of Regina and within five miles of it, 
from July 10, 1939 “during pleasure.” 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. In case of shift work, 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sunday 
and eight specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rates: for journeymen 
plumbers and steamfitters, 90 cents per hour; 
for helpers, 40 cents per hour. A special mini- 
mum rate may be established by the Advisory 
Board for any handicapped worker. 

One apprentice allowed in each branch of the 
trade for every three journeymen employed, 
articles of apprenticeship to be approved by 
the Advisory Board. 

Apprentices to be paid the following hourly 
minimum rates: 20 cents for first year, 25 
cents second year, 30 cents third year, 40 cents 
fourth year. 

Not more than one helper may be employed 
for each journeyman employed. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
and Highway Transportation 


DraYING, TRANSFERRING AND SToRAGE INDUS- 
TRY, Recina—An Order in Council, approved 
June 19, and published in The Saskatchewan 
Gazette, June 30, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule of wages, hours and prices in the 
draying, transferring and storage industry in 
the city of Regina and within five miles of it 
from July 10, 1939, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LaBsour GAZETTE, 
May, 1938, page 582, with these exceptions: 

Wages are the same as before except for 


part time employees for whom rate is 40 cents 
per hour. 


Vacation: all employees with one _ year’s 
service with an employer to be given one week’s 
vacation with pay. 

A scale of minimum charges which must be 
charged for services is now included in the 
schedule. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarsBers, EstevAN.—An Order in Council, 
approved June 9, and published in The Saskat- 
chewan Gazette, June 30, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule for the barbering industry 
in the town of Estevan and within five miles 
of it, from July 10, 1939 to July 9, 1940. 


The terms of this schedule are similar to the 
one previously in effect and summarized in the 
LaspourR GAZETTE, May, 1938, page 582, the 
minimum rate for full time employment being 
$12 per week of 57 hours or 60 per cent of pro- 
ceeds from the work of the employee, which- 
ever is greater. 


BarBers, Prince ALBeERT—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved June 9, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, June 30, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule for the barbering 
industry in the city of Prince Albert and within 
five miles of it from July 10, 1939 “during 
pleasure.” 

The terms of this schedule are similar to the 
one previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1938, page 805, the 
minimum rate for full time employment being 
$14.50 per week of 52 hours or 60 per cent of 


proceeds from the work of the employee, which- 
ever is greater. 


Barpers, SASKATOON.—An Order in Council, 
approved June 9, and published in The Saskat- 
chewan .Gazette, June 30, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule for the barbering industry 
in the city of Saskatoon and within 5 miles of 
it from July 10, 1939, “during pleasure.” 


The terms of this schedule are similar to the 
one previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1938, page 805, the 
minimum rate for full time employment being 
$13 per week of 48 hours and 30 cents per hour 
for all hours in excess thereof, or 60 per cent 
of proceeds from the work of the employee, 
whichever is greater. 


Alberta 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 

PLuMBers, CaLtgary——An Order in Council, 
dated June 26, and published in The Alberta 
Gazette, June 30, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule of wages and hours for the plumb- 
ing, steamfitting and gas fitting industry in the 
city of Calgary, from July 10, 1939 to July 9, 
1940. 


The terms of this Order in Council are similar 
to the one previously in effect and summarized 
in the LaBour GAZETTE, August, 1938, page 949. 

The minimum hourly wage rate for journey- 
men remains at 95 cents, but it is now provided 


that such journeymen hold an Alberta Pro- 
ficiency Certificate in the plumbing, steamfitting 
and gas fitting industry. Hours are unchanged 
at 40 per week. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local | 
Transportation 

Taxrt AND Bus Drivers, Banrr.—An Order 
in Council, dated June 13, and published in 
The Alberta Gazette, June 30, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
for taxi and bus drivers in the Banff National 
Park, from July 10, 1939, for twelve months 
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or “during pleasure.” (The previous schedule 
was summarized in the lLasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1938, page 949.) 


Hours of regularly employed chauffeurs: 12 
consecutive hours per day, less a one hour rest 
period in each day; days of rest to be provided 
on a basis of one day in seven at the convenience 
of the employer and with the agreement and 
consent of the employee. 

Wages: regularly employed chauffeurs to be 
paid a guaranteed wage of $2.35 per day of 11 
working hours plus a bonus to drivers of tour- 
ing cars of 4 cents per mile, and to bus drivers 


of 5 cents per mile for all excess mileage in 
each employment period based on 60 miles per 
day. Temporary chauffeurs to be paid pro rata 
of the above rates, but no temporary chauffeur 
may ibe paid for fewer than 4 hours in any one 
day, with a minimum of 40 cents per hour. 
Employers may enter into an agreement with 
employees for the payment of a monthly salary 
on a fixed scale without bonus. 

Chauffeurs to be held responsible for an 
amount not exceeding $100 for damage to em- 
ployer’s cars where such damage is occasioned 
by negligence or lack of skill on the part of 
the chauffeur. 


PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, JUNE, 1939 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


“y HE movement in prices during the month 
was slight. Both the cost per week of 
a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting and rent 
entering into a family budget and the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics weekly index num- 
ber of wholesale prices were, however, at some- 
what lower levels than in May. The decrease 
in the former was due to the lower cost of foods 
and fuel and in the latter to a large extent. to 
declines in the prices of certain farm products 
and non-ferrous metals. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods, entering into a budget for a 
family of five, in terms of average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was $8.05 at the beginning 
of June as compared with $8.13 for May; $8.56 
for June, 1938; $8.52 for June, 1937; $7.79 for 
June, 1936; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); and $11.10 for June, 
1930. Fifteen items in the list were lower, 
nine were higher and five were unchanged. 
Changes were of a minor nature the most im- 
portant being decreases in the cost of potatoes, 
eggs, butter, cheese and bread and increases 
in beef, pork and sugar. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total list 
cost $16.92 at the beginning of June; $17.02 
for May; $17.43 for June, 1938; $17.20 for 
June, 1937; $1541 for June, 1933 (the low 
point during recent years); $21.44 for June, 
1930; $20.58 for June, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak) ; and $14.27 for June, 
1914. In fuel there was a seasonal fall in the 
price of anthracite coal while rent was un- 
changed. 


In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number moved within 
narrow limits in June and for the week ended 
June 30 was 73-3 as compared with 73-5 for 
the week ended June 2 and 73-7 for that ended 
May 5. The latest figures available on a 
monthly basis are for May when the index was 
73°7 as compared with 80-1 for June, 1938 ; 
84-6 for June, 1937; 72-3 for June, 1936; 63-5 
for February, 1933 (the low point in recent 


years); 93°4 for June, 1929; 97-8 for June, 
1922: 164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak) ; 
and 64:4 for June, 1914. At the end of June 
the index number was about nine per cent 
lower than in June, 1938, and fourteen per 
cent lower than in June, 1937. The slight 
decline during the month under review was 
due mainly to lower prices of grains, flour, 
raw sugar, meats, livestock, sheep skins, raw 
silk, certain non-ferrous metals and anthracite 
coal. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delievered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazette, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND RENT 
ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantites 
of different foods required for an average family 

















































Commodities | Quan- 1910 | 1913] June} June} June} June} June} June} June June} June} June] June | May| June 


Th Veer 
tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 


a | a | | | | | | | | | | | | | eS J | —— 








Cc. Cc. Cc Cc. Cc c Cc Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. c c. c c 
Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6} 44-4] 48-8] 76-8] 83-0] 63-2} 60-4) 69-8} 76-2) 76-0) 44-0) 46-6) 56-6) 57-0) 55-8} 56-8 
Beef,shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0} 29-6} 33-2) 55-6) 54-2) 35-0} 33-0) 41-2) 48-2) 48-6) 23-8) 25-4) 31-4) 32-2) 32-2) 32-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-1] 27-9] 27-7) 19-1) 19-1] 21-8] 24-5) 24-1) 11-8) 13-2) 14-2) 16-0} 15-9) 15-4 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-0} 36-3} 38-4] 29-3] 31-4] 30-3} 31-2] 31-9) 21-3) 22.6) 24-2) 25-8] 24.5) 24-7 
Pork, leg.4.5%. 1 “ | 12-2} 18-1] 18-0} 19-5) 20-1] 37-7) 40-4] 31-3) 30-7] 26-3] 31-2) 30-8] 15-7] 21-1] 21-8} 24-8] 23-5) 23-8 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 36-4) 69-6} 72-2) 53-6} 56-0] 51-8} 55-0} 54-4) 30-2) 40-0] 39-8) 43-2) 42-0) 42-4 


Bacon, break- 





asts 4 ake: 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24.5] 24-7] 25-6] 50-7] 55-8! 41-3] 42-6] 35-71 39-6] 40-3] 20-2] 29-1] 28-8] 33-1] 30-5] 30-2 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6]. 38-4] 37-2] 73-8] 76-4] 44-0] 48-6] 43-6] 44-0] 42-8] 25-4] 31-4] 33-8! 30-6] 24-0) 23-8 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 25.8] 44-8] 56-0] 33-5] 35-2] 36-0] 35-1] 35-6) 19-2] 24-2] 25-2] 27-9] 26-1] 25-5 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28.4] 28-1] 25.0] 38-7] 50-1] 31-7| 31-9] 32-3] 31-1] 31-7] 15-3] 20-6] 21-3] 23-7) 22-0} 21-3 
Milk... i.4 ..+-| 6 ats} 36-6] 39-6] 48-0} 51-6] 51-6] 71-4] 88-8] 69-0} 69-6] 70-8} 72-0) 72-0] 54-6) 61-2] 64-8] 65-4) 65-4] 64-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 52-4] 92-0/119-4| 71-4] 74-8] 79.8] 81-2] 69-6] 41-8] 44-2] 50-6] 56-0] 46-6} 44-8 
Butter, cream- 

OEY... oe. 1 “ | 25.5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 31-2] 51-7] 66-8] 42.0] 41-3] 43.8] 44-7] 38-7] 23-9] 25-2) 28-5] 31-4] 26-1] 25-5 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-4] 33-5] 40-4] 29.8/§31-6)/§32.6]§33- 2] §32.6)$19.3/§20-3] §22- 6) §23 -8|§22-0/§21-4 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1| 19-4] 30-5] 38-2) 26.1/§31-6/§32.6]§33 -2|§32-6]$19.3]§20-3]§22-6]§23-8)/§22.0}§21-4 

read.........|15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0} 61-5] 64-5]117-0|144-0)103.5/114-0/115-5)115-5|115-5| 82-5) 93-0|106-5|108-0) 99-0) 97-5 
Flour, family../10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0} 33-0] 68-0] 84-0) 50-0/$53-0/ §53 ..0] §48-0/ $49 0] $30.0] §34 - 0) $45 - 0] §42-0)§29 0] §29-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0} 22-0) 21-5] 40-5} 42-5) 28.0] 28-5) 32.0) 31-0] 31-0] 23-5) 25-5) 29-5] 28-5) 25-0) 25-0 
Rico Py ba 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-8] 23-0] 38-6) 19.6]$21-8]§21.0] §20-6]§20.4/816. 0] §15-8) §16-4/§16-4/§16-2|§16-2 

eans, and- 


34-4] 24-0) 17-8]715-6| 17-8] 24-0) 19-0} g-0} 9-8] 15.8} 10-8) 10-0) 10-0 
24-1) 19-8] 21-5 21-5} 20-9 14-8] 15-6} 15-8} 15.4] 15-3} 15-2 


19-7| 15-8} 13-3] 13-6] 16-4] 11-3] 10-9] 11-7] 11-0] 10-7} 10-8 





























ey Ate ie 4 “ | 91-6] 92-0] 24-0} 23-6] 29.0) 43-6] 90-4] 31-2] 31.6] 32-0] 28-4! 27-2) 31-6] 24-4] 26-0) 26-0} 25-6) 26-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0) 9-8] 10-8} 11-0} 19-2} 20-4] 42-0] 14-6] 15-0] 15-2] 13-6] 13-0} 15-4] 12-0] 12-6] 12-6] 12-6] 12-8 
Tea, black.....| 4 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-0) 14-5! 16-5] 13-7]§18-0]§17-9]§17- 6] §15-1]§10-2| §13-0]§13-1]§14-7/§14-6) 14-7 
Tea, green..... ae 8:7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3} g-2} 13-9] 16-9] 15-0} §18-0}§17-9)§17- 6) §15- 1) §10- 2) §13- 0] §13-1]§14-7/$14-6 14-7 
Coffee. .5 ssc] 4 8-6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4] 9-5} 11-1] 15-2] 13-5] 15-3] 15-1] 15-1] 14-3] 9-8) 9-0] 8-9] 8-7} 8-5) 8-4 
Potatoes....... 30 “ | 24-1) 28-0) 30-3) 36-0} 53-6) 60-7/216-9] 45-7/100-7| 51-7| 43-7] 90-4) 34-4) 56-6) 50-9} 31-1) 51-9 49-6 
Vinegar........ Ve qt “7 7 7 8 -8 -9} 1-0) +9} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) -9 9 9 9} +9 9 

$ $ $ $ : $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....)...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34) 7-49/12-79]16-92|10- 18/11. 06|16-73/10-92/11-10| 6-84] 7-79] 8-52] 8-56) 8-13) 8-05 
(os Cy Cc - Cc c. Cc. Cc Cc. Cs c. Cc. c. c. CG. c c. Cc c 
Starch,laundry| 31b.} 2-9] 3-0) 3-1). 3-2) 3-3] 4-7) 4-9] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 3-8] 3-9] 4-0) 3-9] 3-8) 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 
cite...... .+-(Me ton] 39-5} 45-2) 48-1] 55-0) 53-2] 71-8/101-6]107-4|106-6|/101-0)100-6|100-1} 92-4] 90-2} 88-2) 88-6] 90-9] 89-1 
Coal, butim- 
ous..........|“ | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 39-4] 58-1! 72-6] 68-2] 63-6] 63-3] 62-7] 63-0] 58-4] 58-5] 58-4] 58-5] 58-9} 58-8 
Wood, hard....|“ cd.| 32-5) 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 41-8] 67-4] 81-7] 76-9] 76-8] 76-6] 76-5] 76-4] 62-0) 59-7) 59-0] 60-5} 59-5) 59-7 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6) 25-5} 29-4] 30-6) 31-1] 49-6] 62-1] 57-4) 55-9] 56-6} 55-2) 54-2) 46-3] 45-1) 44-9) 44-9) 44-6 44-4 
Coalios 2): 1gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7| 24-1] 27-6] 36-6] 31-2] 30-7| 31-0] 31-1] 30-9] 26-7] 27-1] 26-8] 26-7| 26-4) 26-6 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
high togs soem: eae 1-50) 1-63] 1-76| 1-91] 1-90] 2-75] 3-55] 3-41] 3-34) 3-29] 3-26] 3-25] 2-86] 2-81) 2-77] 2-79] 2-80] 2-79 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bent.......... 1mo. | 2-37} 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-86] 4-77] 6-30] 6-95] 6-87] 6-91) 6-96] 7-06] 5-67] 5-70) 5-86] 6-04) 6-05) 6-05 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ti TRotals: «90 |) 4.5.7 9-37/10- 50] 12-79] 14-02) 14-27/ 20-36] 26-81) 20.58/21 -31/20-97/21-18] 21-44) 15-41) 16-33) 17-26)17- 43/17 -02)16-92 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
! $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-29]12-65|17-04/10-30|/11-24/10-61/10-89|11-12} 7-11] 7-89| 8-47] 8-52) 8-14) 8-12 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81) 5-26] 5-81] 6-34) 7-23]..... 15-08] 9-50]10-39| 9-77/10-04/10-42| 6-75] 7-66} 8-08) 8-44\| 7-84) 7-81 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04) 6-96/12-51]16-24/10-29]11-28/10-66/10-74|10-89] 7-18] 8-05] 8-50} 8-66) 8-35) 8-22 
Que [Cae Fade Ocaoe Agee 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87| 6-84/12-51]15-99| 9-54/10-54] 9-85/10-04/10-14] 6-23] 7-35] 7-73) 7-98] 7-75) 7-61 
Ontario ise ete clad kas 5-01} 5-60] 6-50} 7-20] 7-11]/12-74]17-12/10-08]11-17/10-78|11-80]11-03] 6-79] 7-84) 8-48] 8-47] 8-11] 8-05 
Nanitobgae sh ses e oc 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-06/12-45/16-83] 9-89/10-27]10-45/10-54/10-88] 6-60] 7:42) 8-60) 8-39] 7-75) 7-62 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 7-88/12-74]16-47|10-03/10-56/10-85/11-21/11-21] 6-70] 7-19} 8-43} 8-63] 7-68} 7-51 
Alberta........, ae 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33} 8-14/13-15}17-12]10-02]10-56/10-73/11-21]/11-40] 6-57] 7-41] 8-46] 8-50) 7-79} 7-81 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74| 8-32] 9-13] 9-13]13-65/18-18/11-48]11-81/11-87|12-32/12-46| 7-63] 8-59] 9-69] 9-65)| 9-06) 9-05 





ee ee Ee eee ee aes > er a 


{December only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
# ML Gee ESE he 

rae el § ze) 2a ze) 2 

« . a oS o —_ on“ — — 

LOCALITY ch ie nt 3 a be bo Sh | i Lee 

3 3 ees fs if Bg g 2 0 8 Nn BS ye 7 & "a a. 

Mo) @sg)/ ao} So)/a%o)/ a5] oda | As | Sha) 25 | Bd | Od 

BT Be Bd et par | — Sd Et nae Sirol Sadie | attd Dered itd a feral 

28|28)s2|88|88) 38 | $8 | BB |se8] Be | $4) BS 

by re & on! OR m2 ua a 

opal  t] S gel ES 5 Aa a 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-4 | 24-0 | 21-0 | 16-0 | 13-1 15-4 24-7 23-8 21-2 30-2 33-4 56-4 
Nova Scotia (average)........| 29-9 | 24-4 | 21-3 | 16-0 | 13-6 13-2 18-3 23-7 19.7 28-8 31-3 53-7 
d—Sydney.® Awa as . 26-5 | 22 17-7 | 14-5 12-2 23 25-8 21-3 29-4 32-5 56-2 
2—New Glasgow : 24-5 | 22-6 | 16-2 | 14 11.5 Gil te eee 24 19-2 27-1 30-4 51-3 

3—Ambherst............... . 22-5 | 18-5 | 15-7 | 12-7 13-5 17 22-5 18-2 29-6 31-4 53 
4 ahifaxii. occ. cb ebeeee : 22-8 | 23-1 | 14-9 | 13-1 10-3 15 22-5 19-5 27-9 31-1 53-2 
5—Windsors., Goh oo 25 21-5 | 17-5 | 15 16> ay fore p 22-5 20 29 29-64) se 

GTA Ai, Pe eon . 25 20-3 | 14 12-3 DE aA, WPA as eg. 24-7 20 29-6 32-6 55 
7—P.E.1I.—Charlottetown.| 26-7 | 23-3 | 22-3 | 16-2 | 13-8 eG een ee 25-0 19-8 27-7 30-9 55-0 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-5 | 23-2 | 21-1 | 15-8 | 12-2 14.2 20-4 22°5 19-9 29-3 32-5 55-8 
8—Moncton............+.. 27 22-5 | 17-7 | 14-7 | 11-2 14> 5 lem eee 24 20 32-2 35-6 53-6 
9—Saint John............. 30 21-9 | 23-1 | 18-7 | 13-4 11-8 23-3 23 19-8 27-6 31-9 56-5 

10—Fredericton............ 30 23-5 | 18-7 | 14-7 | 12-2 12-6 17-5 22-8 19-2 30-5 32-7 53 

(i= SBathiurse ists wales oe 35 2 25 20 12 LSS) ee 20 20-6 27 29-7 60 
Quebec (average)............ 26-6 | 23-0 | 18-4 | 15-3 | 10-5 12-4 23-9 21-8 19-2 27-9 31:3 55-6 
uebec: 38.02 Sea Ree 25-8 | 22-6 | 15-3 | 14-1 9-1 12-9 23-4 22-2 19-2 23-5 29-7 48-3 

183—Three Rivers........... 25-6 | 22-8 | 18-4 | 15-5 | 10-6 13-2 21-6 23-1 17-8 28-8 32-9 57 
14—Sherbrooke............ 31-4 | 26-4 | 24-5 | 17-5 | 11-3 14.4 28-2 22-4 20 25-8 29-5 57-2 
ID SOT osc) Wiel shod et Be 23-1 | 21-4 | 14-7 | 13-7 | 10-2 9-6 20:5 19 19-4 31-7 32-8 54-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-6 | 20 17-2 | 13-8 | 9 12-6 23 -2 18-2 16-8 31-2 35 54-4 
Li—-Ste Johnsen. wee coe ates 30 26 16-5 | 18-3 | 10 10-3 28 25 20-7 28-7 30-1 58-3 

18—Thetford Mines.........]......| 20 15 14 10 16-5 20 20 17-8 26-5 31-2 55 
19—Montreal............... 29-1 | 24-9 | 23-8 | 15-1 | 11-4 9.2 24-3 23 «2 20-9 27-2 29-6 57-7 
20 Eh a ee es eg 26:1 | 23-1 | 20-5 | 15-7 | 12-5 12-7 25-6 23-4 20-3 27-5 31-3 57-5 
Ontario (average)............ 28-5 | 24-6 | 21-6 | 16-6 | 13-4 16-7 25-7 24-1 22-0 29-3 32-3 55-5 
2 —-Otiawa.o (08. 2.80, 45 30-2 | 25-6 | 24-9 | 18-9 | 13-3 13-9 26-7 23-3 20-5 29-3 32-4 56-9 
22—Brockvilley.h). 2.04.44 30-2 | 25-5 | 23-5 | 17 11-5 11-9 30 23 21 30-4 32-5 68-2 
23—Kingston gis Seay, Rasp 26-4 | 21-8 | 21-4 | 15-5 | 10-9 11 24-6 23-1 19-3 27-2 31-1 52-8 
24—Belleville.............. 24 21-2 | 20 | 15-2 | 11-4 15-7 22 20-2 17-7 29-4 31-3 53-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 30-4 | 26-1 | 24-7 | 18-1 | 15-2 18 25 24-6 23-7 29 33-4 56-8 
26—Oshawa Bis Aa pte uk Ca 27-2 | 24 21 15-1 | 13-5 16-7 27 23 20-1 26-7 30-4 55-3 
21 O ria Re eee We 30-3 | 26-7 | 22-7 | 16-7 | 15-3 17-3 27-5 26 23 29-8 34-5 54.2 
28—Toronto SERED SR Me Da 31-2 | 26 23-6 | 17-1 | 15-2 17-7 27-3 25-8 22-7 30-8 35-5 57-7 
29—Niagara Falls........... 29 24-8 | 21-2 | 17-7 | 12-2 17-5 26 22-5 22 30:6 32-5 55-8 
30—St. Catharines.......... 28 24-3 | 22-7 | 17-2 | 13-2 15-5 22-5 24-2 20-7 25-9 29-2 53-7 
31—Hamilton.............. 28-1 | 25-1 | 23-4 | 17-6 | 15-6 17-5 26-2 22-9 26 27-9 31-4 55-5 
32—Brantford............+- 27-7 | 24-7 | 21-8 | 17 12-3 TZ Gals see 23-8 19 28-7 31-6 54-4 
OS Galte ssw ae. ee ee 29-3 | 25-5 | 21 18-3 | 15-6 19.3 28 yy A ae Se 31-9 34-1 55-9 
34—Guelph HivceNie 5 tile adh cn 25-3 | 23-1 | 20 15-7 | 14-6 16-8 28 21 19-7 28-2 30-8 53-6 

35—Kitchener.............. 25-8 | 24-4 | 19-1 | 16-3 | 13-2 17 27-5 233 21 29-7 32-9 55 
36—Woodstock............. 28-7 | 24.7 | 19-5 | 16-5 | 12-9 17-7 21 23-3 22 27-6 30-1 52-9 
Si SUratiOrduss.we say eae 28 25 21-5 | 16-5 | 14-2 LY i) ee REEL 23-5 29 27-7 30-6 58-5 
38—London..............-. 29-1 | 25-8 | 22 16-6 | 14 17-5 23°5 24-1 22-7 28-9 32-1 54-1 
39—St. Thomas............ 29 24-7 | 21-5 | 15-2 | 12-3. 16-5 26 25-4 22 27-9 30-9 55-3 
40—Chatham LHR Ei | aD 27-8 | 25 21-7 | 17-4 | 12-1 19-3 25-3 24-3 20-3 29-7 33-2 56-2 
#1 -zWihddows,:.8 08. 30-2 | 25-5 | 22-4 | 17-1 | 14-1 18-3 28-5 25-2 24-7 28-8 31-3 57-2 
2 SATA ea tare Halse 28-4 | 25-1 | 21-3 | 18 14-1 18 19 23-7 23-3 28-1 31-3 56-8 

483—Owen Sound............ 27-8 | 23-2 | 18-5 | 15-3 | 14 naan, eee ee 23 20 29 30-5 51 
44—North Bay............. 29-5 | 24-7 | 22-7 | 16 13-7 ie YS Aa 25 21-6 30-1 33-1 56-4 
49-—SUG DULYie- be ee 26-6 | 22-5 | 20-2 | 14-8 | 10-8 14-5 23 25 21 28-5 31-3 55-6 
46—Cobalt segs 4, Ge ME Sy ae RL PS 25 17 a8) DU Sa Peete eI ESR, Ae 24 22-7 30-5 32-7 51-2 
47—Timmins..............- 29-6 | 25-2 | 21-6 | 16-5 | 12-8 18 30 27-7 24 30-1 33-3 55-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 29-1 | 24.4 | 22.2 | 15-8 | 12-5 16-7 26-5 24-7 21-4 28-9 32-1 56-4 
49-—Port:Arthur.#) 240% 28-3 | 24 23 17 15-2 17 25 24-7 24-1 34 36-7 60-2 
50—Fort William........... 30-7 | 24-7 | 20-7 | 15-6 | 14-7 WES fe tras 26-4 22-4 33-5 36-9 59-3 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-4 | 21-6 | 21-0 | 14-6 | 14-0 14-1 23-6 24-2 21-8 33-4 36-7 58-1 
Ol Winnipes tas. en eee 28-8 | 23-1 | 22-4 | 15-2 | 14.2 13-7 23-6 26-3 21-5 33-9 37 58-9 
oz BrandOnuens, eleiccs ane 24 20 19-5 | 14 13-7 TAS oia eee yy 22 32-9 36-4 57-3 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 25-1 | 20-5 | 18-6 | 13-1 | 10-3 13-0 22-9 21-8 20-3 31-3 36-2 58-8 
53—Regina SOR thee ead A 25-4 | 20-6 | 18-2 | 12-5 | 12 12-3 23-8 21-4 20 31-5 35-2 58-4 

54—Prince Albert.......... 22 18 18 12 vl ee eee 22 19 28-5 35-8 60 
55—Saskatoon........ 25-1 | 20-7 | 18-7 | 18-8 | 11 13-8 2 21-7 19-5 32-8 37-2 57-6 

56—Moose Jaw............. 27-8 | 22-8 | 19-5 | 14-1 | 11-2 14 23 -2 22-2 22-5 32-3 36-7 59 
Alberta (average)............ 27-5 | 22-3 | 20-0 | 14-9 | 12-2 15-5 25-5 22-1 20-0 31-9 36-5 58-1 

57—Medicine Hat.......... 30 25 21-7 | 17 14-5 17 26 23-7 20-7 33-7 39-6 59 

68—Drumheller,........... 28 23-3 | 20 14-3 | 10-8 15 28 21 23-3 31-3 35-3 57 
59—Edmonton............. 23-4 | 18-6 | 19-1 | 13-1 9-9 14-5 25-5 22-4 19-8 30-3 35 55-2 
60—Calgary PAGES oh, 1B ee 28-6 | 23 20-5 | 14-9 | 13-9 LBS 2 eee ee 22-2 19-4 33-2 37-9 59-6 
61—Lethbridge............. 27-7 | 21-6 | 18-8 | 15-1 | 11-7 15-9 22-5 21-3 17 31-1 34-7 59-9 
British Columbia (average).| 31-3 | 26-5 | 23-5 | 17-7 | 16-6 18-1 26-8 27-1 23-4 35-2 38-1 59-9 

62——Fernien:&, 2 he s5), 26-5 | 22 18-5 | 15-5 | 13-1 15-5 22 25 23-5 33 34-8 59 
OS--NGISON: Gl noy aiiak + i 28-7 | 24-2 | 23-5 | 18-5 | 14-7 2075 eee ee 29-7 23-7 33-8 Sie t 64-2 
Gahran eee ee 31-2 | 26-5 | 23-5 | 17-9 | 16-1 18-5 30 29 24-8 38-2 41-1 62-5 
65—New Westminster...... oo 27-6 | 22-5 | 17-4 | 17-4 15-9 20 24-3 22-4 34-2 37-7 57-5 
66—Vancouver Je Roe Me 34-1 | 28-1 | 24-8 | 18-1 | 17-6 16-9 29-6 25-5 23-6 34-2 36-8 59-8 
67—Victoria Se OI cs eR. 32-6 | 28-4 | 25-8 | 18-2 | 18-1 18-2 28 27-3 22-8 35-9 38-7 57-7 

OS—NGnAiniO Fash oes 35 30 24 18-6 | 18-6 19 31-3 26-2 23 34-6 36-8 60 
69—Prince Rupert..........| 30 25 25 17-5 | 17-5 PTV rel (he a te 30 23 37-7 41-4 58-3 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. ec. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 

re) i BS 6 oat a a ms 

— co cond i o 4 Re (<b) = gies Lows] 

w | Be ee et B mo eds Oe Pl mate il Sitlieeve 2 
ee eee | ee |e Gop (Soee) fs Ver |) Og! By las me 
SS aero ate nS nO ais “5 Do Os wh Oa O a3 Opaws ee 
Sao | B45 ao} om oD dem ieee! | Sas sa [SU esol ao | eee | 22 
nas | Oo, | Sas ae ae St Bea 2 ak gee. ag Pe eRe 
Bee (ssa | see | #8 | $28 oe |8°28) 8S | S48 |[8oms) SS | eas] oé 
6) eo a a) Q fy oO 4 fy 6) = Q oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

16-7 23-3 17-3 11-2 47: 17-5 21-6 11-9 25°5 21-3 10-8 22-4 25-5 
10-8 2a e3, ||, Detea eee 40-3 13-3 16-4 12-4 29-2 25-0 10-2 20°38 29.2 
6:7 AS it) See eae 42.2 13-8 15-4 11-9 30 24-7 | 10-12 25 28-2) 4 
15 2 ha LS Oe Fee 47 14-5 20:3 11-4 29-1 26-6 11 25-5 99-8 | 2 
Boek, aa°o |. Boley. havea - 40 14 14-7 12-6 26-8 24 8c 25-9 29-7 | 3 
10-6 Qi RMN ee 40 11-1 14-7 12 29-5 23-7 11 22-5 28-2 | 4 
dott oa 25 TE ate. 2. 35 15 19-3 14 30 Sone 10 28 29-4 | 5 
5 OA eat oN QUMRN G: @ eee 37-5 11-5 13-8 12-7 29-9 26 10 25 29-8 | 6 
12.3 ae a a ee 41-0 16-0 19-1 13-6 24-2 19-9 |9-0-10-0| 23-2 28:37 
13-7 24:3) |) ae 4-5 48-0 14.9 16-7 13-0 27-2 22°3 10-8 24-7 98.3 
14 23°18 |) a 5 48-6 14.2 15-4 12-7 29-3 23-7 10 26-1 29 8 
13 23):2) |) Si 4 47-5 14-3 19-6 12-3 29-2 23-8 12 22-2 27-31 9 
14 2 ewes |) acee 8. 48 16-1 17 14-] 27-6 24 11 25-4 29-5 110 
be aaeae 25 RN | ES ee tees 14-7 13 22-7 17-8 10c 25 27.2111 
13-9 26.8 20-6 8.2 46-9 16-3 13-7 12-3 26-7 23-2 9-6 21-0 93.5 
14-5 oe Ye Ae a ee a 17-7 13-8 12-4 27-4 23-4 11 20-3 24-6 |12 
14 29 18 10 43-3 15-7 14-4 11-0 26-3 23-8 9b 20 23 13 
15-2 PASC | LOG, {OR REP setce. 18-3 13-6 14-1 29-2 23-7 11-1a) 20-7 93-3 |14 
Ob OAR | Reeve to cum Pee oe. OW (RESIS ocak eh Pe esate 00 ae SRE 10-7 12-6 23-6 21-7 8c 22 OS 151 45 
CS Ee ee Re Pe ee ee Me ee 12-6 13-4] 25 22-2 8a (Oa eee Oa eT 14g 
eA ch: ee i Me I, ne a. Doe eee Bade 10-5 11 29 25-2 8 22-2 23-9 117 
12 250 ie (ON e/a (eR 15 13 12-2 25 21-3 19-5 22-7 118 
14-3 27-2 93.2 6-3 47-5 17-9 20-1 il 28-3 24 11-12 22-2 24-3 |19 
13:3 230 eee =. 8-5 50 13 14-9 12-9 26-4 23-2 11 Pak 22-8 120 
15-5 24-0 90-5 8-7 52-8 16-9 25-2 11-6 23-3 21-6 11.3 22°8 24.8 
16 26-9 19-7 (OHCs [cbr eee 16-4 25-7 11-5 27-3 24-3 11 22-7 94-1 |21 
0... 25 5 fos reac ae 15 26-3 11-6 24:5 22 10 22 23-7 |22 
13:3 23-7 18-7 8 37-5 16-3 21 11-2 24-8 21-1 10 20 93-9 123 
ACs Brayte a |(io bts CeCe | IRE MRM TER Sig Appa bmn 2 Der 15 24-3 11-3 22-8 21-3 10 25-4 24-2 124 
nel edavais| Bea SUN] ae dell Cie: ae LAR) a See a eae 8 ee ee ea 23-8 13-7 21-3 18-5 11 22-4 24-9 |25 
eee Ce PY be ON. es 23-8| 10-6] 24-8] 20-5] lb | 24 24-9 126 
Fa Al oa 19 Oo CS es eae tele we 23-4 12 20-8 17-9 11 22-3 24-7 |27 
16-6 28-1 1 ey pallets Siete 60 20 28-7 11 26-8 22-9 12 25 25-5 |28 
boo S8CGd|DO.0.GBUU Eo bonniga eGraGn OO) foc ie or 14 27-9 10 25-6 21-7 12 23-2 24-5 |29 
b Fes Breit sr eas Oh, een a SLU I oe Ma | Sat 15 29-2 10-2 tO Cea eer 12 23-8 24-8 130 
17 25-6 aya s30 Iie, Ps Big oie 60 16 29-6 11-4 Orel AA Pi 12 23-3 25-7 |31 
5 Exe Grea es Re) ateeted Myra (0 me ag rend Pa 22 <A | i ee 15 29-7 10-8 23-5 21-2 11 23 24-8 |32 
Digs BA Al (Be toroid |e ye an one nn Bicone can eenc onan 25 25-2 11 24-1 21 11 25 25-1 |33 
ee ay ee Wt es a RR oe Rh. Be 20-7 10-9 22-8 18-8 11 22-5 24-5 134 
Rae 28 ONO LSAT, Se ages crate 17 24-4 11-2 23-6 20 11 21-6 25-1 |35 
Ce bogtanl Ee Rae WS Caines Wie Mo Ne FO SR Da ay 22-7 10-5 23-2 18-5 ll Watetean 24-9 136 
ZO AA 3 2 Or A. 3 a eee eS 15 27-8 11.2 23-5 22 11 22 24-4 137 
12-7 20 ee fe es ae a ee 40 18 28-2 tl 24-4 20-7 11 22 24-3 138 
14 22 PADDR aes, oletien ncaa eee E 17-2 31-2 11-1 24-3 21-5 11 25-3 25-5 |39 
Eis OER ono EG Bas Map| ROE ae Oe | ee ake a UCU U7 Br, 25-8 10:7 22-4 19-5 11 21-5 23-7 |40 
14-6 23-4 19-7 8-3 60 18 27-1 10-5 24-5 21 1D aise ae 24-4 141 
Ser CROs feo ak: aioe 25 fase 50 15 30-8 11-7 24-9 22-7 11 23 24-7 |42 
otros Strays Itt cic Gis ato Ii wks Sl any Ietoier> Gicmehll Deas oleegt |B opw nes cies. ero 26-8 11-7 22 20 11 Sete 24-8 |43 
BH otefegeral oes ete efoto oats armenia |alet eet sted eiete cinch 18 23-9 13-3 QO Billivaeaa a 12 Bie ene 25-5 144 
Ange Aap bic CS Eee 23 10 45 PRS ono 18-1 13-8 28-4 25 13 eshte 25-4 145 
Beast Ness all cee eae a aes seat MOBO L. He ltamn ecu 18-3 14 31-7 27 HON oR Maric antes 26-7 146 
cet ene 22-2 23-3 10 62-4 18-7 18-8 12-8 30-7 26-5 14 Saleen 25-1 |47 
Byteaes 15 NG Qala Shoes coc 18 24 12-8 OSM Maes 12 20-5 24-9 148 
cee Lc eee 17-5 GST eee es 17 24-2 12 27-3 23-5 11 Be ti 24-8 |49 
aR 27-5 17 Ba sec Ae 60 16-1 24-9 12-1 28-1 21-2 11 21 25-6 150 
19-2 24-6 15-9 13:0) 0eiees: 17-8 26-0 11-7 22-2 18-3 9-2 17-9 23°0 
19-2 25-1 15-9 i335 || eee 17-5 28-9 11-7 25-1 20-8 10 18 23-1 |51 
WAST. 24 ee els aero | eee 18 23-1 11-6 19-2 15-8 8-3a| 17-7 22-9 152 
22-8 23-6 10-0 14°59 )| 1, ee 19-0 16-0 10-2 19-4 15-7 11-0 18-2 23-0 
22-5 23-6 12-1 12s 5alieeaee. 19 15-8 10-4 20-9 16-6 11 17-7 23-3 |53 
22-5 | 25 RI eo BA Be ee 18 13-4 9-6| 17-7] 14-5 11 17-8 | 23-5 154 
21-2 20-9 8 15 see Sek 18-2 16-9 10-4 20-2 16-2 11 17-4 22-1 155 
25 25 ll 15 eee see 20-7 17-7 10-2 18-8 15-4 11 19-8 23-2 156 
21-9 22-8 12-5 AG. Ay ese ee 20-4 21-8 11-8 21-3 16-9 10-8 18-7 24-9 
23-3 ESA, Ge 6 OREO fae ae a pe eee 20-3 18-4 12-4 21-5 18-2 11 17-2 24-7 157 
22-5 2314. ae ee TO Sei tees hae 21-7 18-2 12-2 22-2 17 10 19-6 26-3 158 
20-6 21-5 15-5 1S Re I i eee 18-9 18 11-7 20-6 15-8 11 19-2 23-7 159 
21-8 22-9 12-1 HG Qi ae. Be on. 21 29-8 11-7 21-9 16-7 11 17-8 23-9 160 
21-2 22-5 OU) Reece e [ate ea ods 20 24-6 11-2 20-1 16-6 11 19-8 24-9 |61 
17-4 19-7 13-2 FA>G) |e Sec 21-8 24-9 12-7 28-1 23-1 11-6 25-5 27-9 
23-5 24 13 1 | ere: 22-3 15 13-5 28 21-8 10 20 26-3 162 
21-5 24-2 11-5 IOC Et eck per 24 23-5 13-4 DSM chert ee ee 12-5a} 25 29-6 163 
22-2 26-8 15 Teli leetes sas 23-7 28-7 14-7 DIAGM ances ee 12<baieneeses 30-1 164 
13-6 VOR) ) | tee. es h6) ll eatin 17-8 28-4 11-4 25-8 23-3 10 24 26-4 165 
13-7 UG}S8y NE. Vokioe ae TOPSy see ce. 17-5 24-4 11-3 26-2 23-7 Ovo ovens 26-1 |66 
12 US) 5 |. Rane oe 12 Qi eRe es ses 19-3, 26-6 12-1 7 be | eet ga 12-5a} 27-8 27-5 |67 
15 AS Actes chy oe ca ON ccak 25 31-6 11-7 U7 | ae nS lla 26-3 28-3 |68 
Degerscrs 15 Pee ete 25 20-6 13-2 29-8 23-6 14-3a} 29-7 29-1 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 

















2 é 4 if F Canned Vegetables 
g a a 6,9 ° % - n= . a ino] 
| oa B a Ax i go | 3a | = Ee 
LOCALITY Souls Sua Soe toe tg GT eh ee 38 
= Patt Sie Geek" qm - & og & ag 
me | ei deel Sacge | ete | aoe || Nee | gee ee | ae 
go | 3 | az | BSP] 2 es | 88 | gs | ga | oe 
a8 Die are mil Orao S && & 8. aS, Sa BS. 
ie) ~Q oD) jem iat iow ical a Ay 16) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)............... 21-4 6-5a] 15-3 2-9 5-0 8-1 10-6 10-6 10-4 . 
Nova Scotia (average)..............- 29-2 6-4 16-6 3-2 5-0 7:3 12-9 10-6 10-4 10-5 
TES y dneyuiielcmlotes ¢ anks emi eiiee, 20-1 6-7 18 3-1 4-9 7-3 11-5 10-8 10-7 10-7 
De New iGlasZows sel es «a unnie 5 19-2 6-7 18-3 3-3 5 6-9 13 9-9 9-9 9-9 
Se A TOTSDMR uta clohesd aeeet ees: 19-5 6-7 13-5 3-2 5 6-8 11-7 10 10-2 10-1 
AB Pa Lit aoe iy. Ricimene sk Lie tahini 20-7 4-7 16 3-1 4-8 7-9 12-4 10-8 10-1 10-2 
DE-Windsor ee cine aukeee eee ee 19-2 6-7 19 3-3 5-3 8 15 11-2 10-8 11-8 
GEE UEO MRT, ena SE a ati 22-6 6-7 15 3-1 5-2 7 13-6 10-6 10-4 10-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 22-0 6-7 17-0 3-2 5-0 7-9 13-6 11-0 11-1 11-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 20-7 7-0 17-1 3-1 5-1 7-7 13-4 10-2 10-7 10-6 
2 MONCtanets snc & Semele ly eters s 20-2 7:3 16-7 3-1 5-1 8-1 14-2 10-6 10-4 10-3 
OG Santee Olan no skic si mete cote rake ae 21-5 |5-3-6-7 18-3 2-9 5-3 7-6 12-3 9-8 9-9 9-8 
POX shred eric bon. tia watchs wrepeasetene ot 20-3 7:3 16-2 3-1 5 7-6 13-6 10-1 10-2 10:3 
TS AB at Stat CU Mame RN ia A 20-7 MeSeln) Ue 3-2 4.8 eB: len setiattes 10-1 12-2 11-8 
Quebee (average)................... 19-1 5-3 13-0 3-0 5-6 6°5 10-3 9-4 9-8 9-7 
12=-@uebeen Re ot Gee poeednd 22-2 | 5-9-5b}] 13-5 3:3 5 6-5 10 9-6 9-7 9-6 
13 shree IREVELS jakiisdele icdatiediness © 19-6 |4-7-5-3 12-7 3-5 5 6-3 12-2 9-6 10 10-3 
14—Sherbrooke.............0e0805- 21-1 5-3 12-8 2-9 5-1 5-8 11-2 9-5 9-8 9-8 
TO=—SOrole ets ci Bieler Riera si daemeaiaie 18-2 4-7 12-9 2-6 4.7 6-1 9-3 8-6 9-9 10 
162 St ehivacinthernuen ve ibaa s 16:6 4 12-6 2-8 5-4 6-9 9-7 9.4 10:3 9-5 
I7=—St) Johns yee ie ees 2 ata 18-5 4.7 13-3 2-6 5-2 7:2 9-7 9-9 9-9 9-8 
18-“TPhetfiord Wines. {oss se atahe oe 17:5 4-7 12-5 3-2 4.7 5-7 10 9-4 10 10 
(OZ Montreal! TAO he aye 20-2 |5-3-6-7 13-8 3-3 5 7°3 9-7 9-1 9-6 9-6 
Pid eT © rd WDA TA ak a MO a 17-7 |5-3-6-7 12-8 3 5-2 6-6 11-2 9-5 9-3 9-1 
Ontario (average)................... 20-9 6-1 14-3 2-6 4-9 8-7 10-6 9-9 10-0 10-1 
DE Ob Ga wale Mahe ok Marthe ale aad eee 20-4 6-7 14-2 3-4 5 8-3 9-9 9-6 9-7 9-9 
DOF roc valence sl. dee es) dae alts 18 6 12-2 3-1 5 7-9 9-3 9-2 9-5 9-5 
O38 SININS ShOMMN: <1) he OaER cea sey aetna 17:2 | 5-3-6 12-5 3 4-8 7°5 11-1 9-8 9-8 9-8 
DA Wellenlllorn eee a eels dal aoleaeete 19-7 5-3 14 2-4 4.7 7:8 9-9 9-4 9-5 9-6 
952 Peterporougzias-. seins =i ie gon ae 20-7 |5:3-6-7 14-4 2-3 4-9 8-6 10-2 9-4 9-4 9-4 
26x Oshawa es bos cdot ves 20-8 |5-3-6-7 15-3 2-2 4-7 8-1 9-7 9-3 9-3 9-6 
Oe OPriliia... Perc. shbboe hen gee te 20-1 5-3 16-5 2-1 4.5 8-6 10-3 9-8 9-8 9-8 
PRS MR OTOMEOLI LIne les Aten is at ata oye ns 23-1 6-7 16-4 2-5 4.9 8-7 9-8 9-8 9-7 9-7 
POLINA para lball Seyi Gse cleats 20 = |5-3-6-7 11-5 2-6 4.8 9-1 10-7 10 10 9-9 
50S. Catharines!) ee nn iat 22 6-7 16 2-5 4-7 8-8 10-6 9-4 9-4 9-4 
2 REY iacotl lzye tad iy Sn anes WEIN 24:2 | 6-6-7 16-4 2-5 5-1 8-8 9-9 9-7 9-8 9-8 
S22 STAN CLOL GN. Os dete ata e ice 2 22-3 |5-3-6-7 14-9 2-3 4.9 9-8 9-5 9-9 10-1 9-9 
Se cone Paya UA Eten 27 We 24-7 6-7 16 2-2 4-9 8-9 10-3 10 10-1 9-6 
S44 Gruelp Lanse bie edt Cte oases g 22-5 6 13-9 2-1 5 9-2 10-4 9-8 9-5 9-4 
$5-—Kitehener:. ifs... lavinaids 22-4 6-7 14-1 2-3 4-9 9-2 10-2 10 10-2 10-1 
S02 NVOOUSLOCK LS. vite. cate uaiede 22-1 6 12-7 2 4.5 9-1 9-7 9-8 9-8 9-8 
BJ SETALLOLC ee heist etete Wana 19-2 |5-3-6-7 13 2-1 5 9-7 10-8 9-3 9-6 9-6 
SS— WON GON Med te ede eta aoa 20:5 | 6-6-7 16-3 2-4 4-8 8-9 11-4 9-7 9-6 9-7 
39-80. Thomas ih ii Wees as 20-6 5-3-6 16-1 2:3 5-1 9-5 11-5 10 9-9 10-3 
AQ ABA LATIN Gey Nes Miee yam domes: 19-8 5-3 12-1 2-3 4-6 8-7 10 10-6 10-7 10-6 
AT Windsor. Seen) eA a 19-3 |5-3-6-7 13-1 2-4 4-7 8-2 10 9-7 9-6 9-8 
7 UE SEN mec ee SSA, A EE 21-8 5-3 14 2-2 4.7 8-2 11-3 10:3 10-3 10-2 
43-—Orwen SOUNG, bi. 44: sos eats 24 6 15-2 2-3 4.8 8-6 11 9-9 9-9 9-9 
Ade aN OTTO AV bias othe ale Aa teil 18-7 6c 14-3 3:3 5-5 8-7 11-7 10:3 10-4 11-2 
ADOC OUT isolate bier Shere a etoile dua 18°8 6-7 12-8 3-4 5-3 7:8 12-6 10-5 10-6 10-9 
AG WCobaltan ues seireehc dan ameter: 21-5 6-7 183 3-5 5 8:3 12-3 11 10 11-2 
4 [2 TM MOINS 5 sehen ake oe ae eae es 19-8 6-7 13-2 3-5 5-8 8-9 12-2 10-5 10-7 10-7 
AS Salt ste. Marienwi, io wa 20-7 6 13-2 2-9 5 9-5 j1-4 10-3 10:5 UTED, 
402 Oru rATGMTe oss Mtn. shee liste eet 21:2 | 6-6-7 17-7 3-1 5-1 9-5 9-8 9-9 10-2 10-3 
SO Sbore (Wiliam le eer aun 20-8 6-6-7 14 3-3 5-6 8-1 11-2 10-3 10-9 10-7 
Manitoba (average)................. 22-0 7-0 14-2 3-0 4-9 9-0 9-8 11-5 19-8 10-8 
51ASWinnipeg hos om ee ee obi. s 22-8 6-4-8 13-4 3 4.7 8-3 9-8 11-4 11-1 11 
52 —BrangdOne yn bi sehte. ca bee aiitete 21-1 |6:4-7-1 15 3 5-1 9-6 9-8 11-5 10-5 10-6 
Saskatchewam (average)............ 20-4 6-9 17-4 3-1 5-0 9-2 10-6 12-4 11-0 11-0 
PRISE evahit ws) Dea we, Ae DAN oot abe 21-1 |6-4-7-2 17-5 3-1 5 9-6 9-8 12-6 10-8 10-9 
54 berinGerAlwerbecs wet: se mmeclet 20-8 6-4 20 3-1 4.9 8-2 11-3 12-6 11-3 11-5 
Bd SASKALOOM. Ss shiske ditsiere Mem eee 19-2 7-2 17 3 4-7 9-5 10-6 12-1 10-8 10-9 
56-—-Moose Jaw... cci.cliescdecandeas 20-6 7:2 15 3 5-2 9-5 10-6 12-4 10-9 10-8 
Alberta (average) 24-3 7:2 13-9 3-1 5:3 8-3 10-1 12-4 10-8 11-1 
57—Medicine Hat: alos, 6.8. aes. 25-7 7:2 12 Se 6 8-6 10-6 12-8 10-7 10-7 
58-—Drumbeller 43). 34... 46u. eres 24 OY fea Fo 4 | CI eae 3-1 5-2 7-9 9-6 12-1 11-1 11-6 
HOE Hd montone. th) sciele ce Aewion teins 22-7 | 7-2-8 15-7 3 5-3 8-3 9-8 11-4 10-9 11 
60-—Walgary Sie seas ee aw esse 26-1 7-2 14 3 4-6 8-2 9-8 11-9 10-8 11-4 
6le—ethbridweiswu. Sasehom ears 23 ((oR1) |e ae ae Se Zul cceetes 8-6 10-7 12-1 10-5 10-9 
British Columbia (average)......... 25-3 8-6 19-5 3-5 5-4 7:5 8-5 12-3 11-6 11-5 
62-—Wermles eae! hie) gee eae ee 24 7-2-8 18 3-6 5 8-4 10 12-9 11-7 12-7 
G3 Nelson, sues We See oceanic 24-5 9 18 3-5 5-7 7-7 9 12-2 12-5 12-5 
GAS reals eer eae ab eae Lae Wee ie 23 -2 Sepnioe . hee: 3-4 5-1 7:5 8-3 13-7 12-4 13-1 
65—New Westminster.............. 26-2 |8-3-9-6 17-9 3-5 5-2 6-8 7:7 11-1 11-3 10-2 
60 Vancouver tities tises cds bate ces 24-3 |8-3-9-6 18-8 3-4 5-1 6-7 7:9 10-5 10-9 10 
GJ-2NACLOTIAY ste oe tiae kc ete pine 25-8 8 18-7 3-5 5-8 7-8 7-7 11-6 11-1 10-4 
68 Nanaimo! Citaoe BP. 2 octets 28-8 8 20 3-5 5-5 7-9 9-1 12-7 10-9 11-2 
69—Prince Rupert....:....5...-..6. 25-2 9-10 25 3-8 5-9 7-2 8 13-7 12-1 11-9 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. ce. Grocers 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1939 














: Potatoes Apples o 
io) Ft eer el eulee | el ee 4 ig) le 
we = he oo — al is i) & 
ee) oe z ee el ea i Eg Ag Ss S 
hf re . . a es o~ | $8 a at es Oo ar. 
ag. S32 DB o Se ts =) War ois oO re Bk te Po 
A | @® a a Gets Baer tga | ate el am 3 8 aa a 
2 Erg S rs dy, 8.00 © oO R= iy q Pe o gy are 
ROo| So ao ok = Be Be 5 ® ag ; © ao 
oa "se 3 i Sic >a Ft SO 5 gé oe Sm 5a 
ea) ) a Ay fy ca] Ay a ei ie Oo = 6) 
cents | cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5 5-8 | 1-489 2 22-8 15-2 10-8 16-6 15-0 54-4 16-2 50-5 42-8 
5-0 5-4] 1-693 4 17-8 13-6 11-7 16-0 15-1 49-3 15-9 54-3 47-0 
4-6 5-6 1-593 OL One wears oe 14-1 11-5 15-1 HCE ba bab een UG Disa a ee 49-21] 1 
4-7 5 1-625 29-4 15 12-4 11-5 15-1 14-8 49 15-9 49 44 2 
4.9 5-9 1-717 32-3 15 14-7 11-4 15-8 13-3 50 Dia 7Ue MR URINE 45 3 
5-3 4-9 1-591 31-9 18-5 15: 13 16-8 16-5 46-2 16-8 61-3 45-8 | 4 
5-9 5-4 1-835 SOT Mel ecth ee eels cen 10-4 17-3 16-3 49 15-8 52 51-3 | 5 
4-8 5-5 1-796 34-4 22-5 13-8 12-5 15-8 15-4 52-5 16-2 55 46-6 | 6 
5-0 6-2 | 1-070 25-7 15-0 15-0 12-5 16-2 os Ohlsen Le ae 18-0 49-0 48-21 7 
4-9 6-4} 1-575 32-3 20-0 14-9 11-3 15-7 14-5 55-6 15-8 56-8 47-1 
4.9 5-8 1-738 32-2 15 15 12-1 16-1 NE) al Neve ee RR LGV Wii Wear tia 50 8 
5-2 5-9 1-548 31-1 22-5 14-2 11-4 15-9 13-5 56-2 14-9 56-7 46-5 | 9 
5-2 7-4 1-482 31:6 22-5 15 10-7 15-9 14-4 55 15-6 54-7 47-1 |10 
4-4 6-3 1-532 SEOu a, ee 15-5 10-8 15 13 RA Ree eee ee et 16-6 59 44-7 |11 
4-7 5-9 | 1-785 34-2 24-5 13-9 10-8 16-6 14-1 56-1 15-7 55-3 41-7 
5-3 6-9 1-785 Soames aan 13-8 11-6 17-4 15-4 70 15-7 59 43 12 
4.2 6-4 1-875 3Y ia (AS Ba ae 14-7 10-9 16 14 47-5 15-5 47-5 43 13 
4-4 5-8 1-728 34-2 26-7 14-4 10-7 17-2 13-7 48-2 17-2 57 43 14 
4-5 4-5 1-761 SOOM pel eaee 12-9 11-4 16 WS SV A TAA Oe) LD Oh sige, Wow ue 40-7 |15 
4.4 5-5 1-848 SLi amo 13-2 11-5 16-2 13-7 55 15:3 50 40-6 |16 
5 6-2 1-727 34 22-5 13-5 11-2 17-2 14-1 50:5 15-7 65 42-7 |17 
4 5-7 1-802 BOs GR acho 14-7 9-6 17-5 13-9 60 LOGAN Aes tatter 43-6 |18 
4-9 6-1 1-724 32-6 23-3 13-3 10-6 16-3 13-3 73-6 14-9 54-1 39-5 119 
5-7 5-6 1-812 34-9 25-5 15 9-8 15-5 15-4 43-8 15-3 54-4 39-3 |20 
4-8 5-9 | 1-572 30-8 24-9 14-9 10-9 16-4 15-3 51-0 15-4 49-6 41.4 
4-8 5-9 1-877 37-2 31-9 14-4 10-8 16-8 16 55 15-6 51-3 Aj 21 
4-8 7-4 1-936 39-7 JAGR Il WGA 9-9 17-1 14-7 45 15-2 57 41-7 |22 
4-9 5-3 1-608 30-8 22-7 11 10-3 16-9 15-3 53-3 15 48-7 41-3 |23 
4-6 6-2 1-538 29-9 20 20 11-8 16-1 14-7 47-3 14-7 39 40-1 |24 
4-8 6-4 1-59 SOS ae le vist ae tt fev reeene 11-3 ii 14-3 56-7 15-4 54-2 39-7 |25 
4-6 5-1 1-577 SOTO Ms seions eiierib oui 10-1 16-8 De Sohal (Ota eehete 14-6 55 41-5 |26 
5-6 5-9 1-539 Sos | | Ae Be le 13 10 15-7 PAS Qs [eer ie os 15-4 49-7 40-6 |27 
4-6 5-4 1-599 . . 9-4 16-4 14-8 54:7 14-8 48-9 39-9 |28 
6 5 1-589 . 9-6 16-4 15-6 50 14:7 48 41-7 |29 
4-7 5-8 1-517 : 10 17-5 15 54 14:3 43 42-4 |30 
5-1 5-8 1-465 11-2 16-3 14-8 49 14-4 61 40-3 |31 
4-6 5-7 1-512 10-7 17 14-6 46-5 15-4 43-3 39-6 132 
4-6 5-5 1-308 , 11-2 16:5 14-6 55 14-6 44 41-1 |33 
4-8 4-7 1-336 . 9-8 16-5 Wis SP tere eco sie 14-6 49 39-5 134 
4-7 5-6 1-32 : 11-2 17-2 oid AA ee 5 La Pia Nett SN Be 39-7 135 
4.2 5-3 1-377 11-5 16 14-7 39-5 1 Osi ei esere ctu ea 38-7 |36 
4-5 6-7 1-33 : 13 15-8 TD QV iste aice cin es 16-2 54-5 40-8 |37 
4-6 6 1-418 12-1 15-5 14-5 40-5 14-8 48-4 40-7 |38 
5 6-7 1-494 duis 11-5 15-7 15 44 TRE Gh ee Oa 41-2 /39 
4-1 5-7 1-40 } 10-1 16 14-8 45 16 49 41-3 |40 
4 6-1 1-406 11-1 15-3 T5sbalveee orc. TA AG ieee 3k) 39-7 41 
4-9 5-4 1-467 . 10-4 17-2 15-5 45 15's Sole CUAL Ah 42-5 |42 
4:6 4.8 1-117 . 11-1 15-4 15 49 BUSNCL i erestanceicre 39-5 143 
4-5 5-3 1-906 11 15-7 £537 Moen oe es 16-7 49 43-5 |44 
4-8 6-4 1-972 11-5 15-8 16-5 55-6 15-3 59-5 45-2 145 
5 6-7 | 2-225 12-7 16-3 16-7 61 17 54 46 |46 
4-8 6-1 2-016 . 12 17-6 17-2 61-5 17-3 50-8 45 |47 
4-8 7 1-783 . 8-9 16-3 15-4 55-8 15-7 52 43-2 148 
4-6 6-8 1-50 . 11-7 17 16-5 54-4 15-7 46-5 42-5 |49 
5-1 5-6 1-45 11-3 17-6 16 55-2 15-6 45-7 43-2 150 
5:4 6-1 - 906 10-0 16-6 15-2 61-3 16-3 45-8 42-0 
5 4-8 +902 9-4 17°3 15 60-9 15-7 45-1 41-4 |51 
5:8 7-4 -909 10-5 15-9 15:3 61-7 16-9 46-4 42-5 152 
5-6 51 828 10-5 17-3 15-2 61-1 18-0 49.2 45-4 
5-4 5-4 -958 . 11-4 18-2 14-5 60-4 17-4 51-1 46-1 |53 
6-3 5 +575 : 9-5 19-2 15-5 63-4 19-8 48-3 46 (54 
5-2 5-1 “777 : . 10-3 17-4 15-1 60-3 17-8 47-7 44.9 155 
5:3 5 1-00 10-9 14-4 15-5 60-1 17+1 49-5 44-7 156 
5-2 6-3 -798 : 10-4 18-0 15-5 58-8 18-6 49-5 43-9 
5-2 5-6 +814 10-3 18-3 16 59-1 19-2 53-5 44-1 |57 
5-4 6-3 -70 : 9-9 17-2 15-5 62-7 18-2 50 46-2 |58 
5-6 7-1 *651 : . 10-5 17-3 15-5 54-6 17-9 46-9 43-4 159 
5-3 5-4 1-02 7p lek) t He ee | (RE A. 10-8 17-7 15-3 57-2 18-1 48-6 43 60 
4-7 7 -807 ZO RTs cee! OV ors cicee ate 10-7 19-3 15:3 60-3 19-7 48-3 43 61 
6-0 5-1] 1-610 30°6Ol)..c. el 19-5 10-1 17-3 14-4 57-3 16-9 47-6 41.2 
5 6-1 1-12 721 a sd ae ie eae 22-5 12-2 18 16 60-7 19-3 56-7 46-3 162 
6-3 6 1-90 SOMO og Sects deems 11-5 18-7 15 60 19-3 51-7 45 163 
6 4-8 1-66 OSM oe Movare tlle Sere eee estes 18-7 14-7 60-7 19-3 50 43 64 
5-3 4-8 1-32 74s, (| PRONE 16-5 8-8 16-4 13-5 53-3 14-9 43-6 36-8 165 
4-9 4.5 1-38 DOL OE cot oes eel oes ome 8-8 15-6 12-9 50-8 14-7 41-5 37-4 |66 
6-4 4-6 1-73 Barat oa. oe ee 19 9-2 16-7 13-3 58-2 15-6 43-2 38-1 |67 
8 5 1-70 410) Recess 20 10-6 16-8 14-2 54-5 15-2 47 41 68 
6-3 5-3 2-07 SEAM ato oe 19-5 9-5 17-8 15-3 60 17-2 46-7 41-7 |69 
PL Reh ed A VR Sind) WSR Fran Ges nick Seis REE SARE IM pes! SPU Ace eae eri ae 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





a - 
Sugar = 2 a “4 ty 
rales 21/2 | 36 | g iS Te ee 
Bret gale S| eg? ol ge | meet) eae 
LOCALITY 3 BS ees cee) eae ig 5 3g | on8 
= Ri y oS a a ay 
$5) ob] Eb les ees! bem ids ieee) 8) Soe eek aes 
37 Em Om ade at’ os vata) BS g- c=. Lome See 
65/55/83] 48/888 ae | isk] Be a mS aa AaO 
SS(3R|/Sh)| $8/$5a) sx | Sal] oe o 6, ga 3m oH a 
o va .@) a ‘S) > 7) Ay 6) oD) oD) <q 
cents | cents | cents | cents |cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-5 | 6-4 | 33-7 | 58-6 | 19-3 13-8 | 2-6 6 48-0 4 4-9 14-262b 
Nova Scotia (average)......| 6-4 6-1 | 37-2 | 58-7 | 19-2 9.7 2-8 41-1 40-3 12-0 5-1 15-000 
1“ SVGNEY.) oi soe s ee se 3 6-4 6-1 | 42-5 | 59-1 | 19-2 9-8 2-9 42-4 40-6 11-9 SA hee eee 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-5 6-2 | 29-5 | 58-2 | 19-6 10 2-8 38-7 38 12-1 Hood | acs cs ceaeae 
Ba A MOT. cae eine tilts 6-7 6-2 | 41-5 | 59-2 | 16-3 9-6 2-9 38-3 36-3 11-5 Sy Bil ack tye cass 
AF alilaxnat she oe e204 tou 6-2 6-2 | 33-5 | 57-8 | 25 9-1 2-7 48 40 12-3 5-1 15-00 
5B—-Windsor. «6365.43 « 6 6 35 60 17-3 9-7 2-5 40 50-5 11-7 Be Qu sachs aeede te et 
GRUPOS tee. mee sialic dates 6-4 6-1 | 41-3 | 58 17-7 9-8 2-7 39-2 36-4 12-6 CM GA oon seeares 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown| 6-4 6-1 | 39-8 | 59-2 | 19.2 13-4 2-7 41-2 38-0 12-5 4.8 14-000 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-6 6-2 | 40-3 | 58-3 | 17-4 10-4 2-7 38-0 36-5 11-6 5-0 15-000 
SEONMONEEOD Milena s hisses 6-7 6-1 | 43-5 | 59-8 | 19-7 9-7 2-9 43-3 39-7 12 5 iS 
9—Saint John.4). 625)... 6-6 6-2 | 37 56-2 | 17 10-1 2-6 37-4 35-1 12 5 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-6 6-3 | 37-8 | 58-8 | 16-7 10-6 2-5 33-8 34-5 11-4 HR Se eee aaa 
11 Bathurst: pas... asc 6-5 6 43 58-4 | 16 11-2 2-8 37-5 36-7 11 AS 22 Re ee 
ards (average)...... ...-| 6-0] 5-9 | 33-0 | 61-6 | 19-9 13.1 | 2-6 39-5 46-6 10-3 5-0 13-714 
12—Quebec............... 6-2 6 33-5 | 62-6 | 21-3 15-2 2-6 38 60 10-1 5 13-50 
18=—ithree) Rivers...ch 6-3 6-1 | 30-5 | 68-9 | 22 15 2-4 41-7 40 12-5 5 14-00 
14—-Sherbrooke.......... 6-1 6 31 64:3 | 19-6 11-6 2-9 40-1 43-3 10 5 14-50 
Tba—Sorel tee vvaseetees 5-8 DeTaleoo 63-3 | 18 10 2-4 36-2 50 10 AO 8 ae ees. & 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6 5-8 | 33-3 | 66-3 | 20 13:3 2-4 86-4 43-3 10 5 13-50 
Maesteg ONS. is sees tes 6 5-9 | 31-4 | 51-8 | 18-3 14 3 40 45 10 5 12-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 6 5-6 | 32-6 | 57 18-3 13-2 2-6 40 45 10 iil WIR AA eee Sean 
19—Montrealvins) 2). chs. 5-9 5-9 | 33-6 | 63:5 | 18-7 13-8 2-6 42.2 49-1 10-2 5 13-75 
PD 5 00 A ane eee a 6-1 5-9 | 38-5 | 62 23-2 12 2-8 40-5 43-3 10 4-8 14-75 
Ontario (average).......... 6-4 6-3 | 33-4 | 61-2 | 18-9 12-0 2-5 33-0 47-3 10-6 4-9 13-974 
21—Ottawa. oe, o8..6-08 ae 6-1 6 34-3 | 60-8 | 19-7 12-9 2-6 37-9 51-2 10 4-8 14-50 
292 BrOCKWallGe ss oss ethe 6-4 6-1 | 32-1 | 57-2 | 20-8 10-6 2-4 31-9 47.2 10 5 13-75 
28——KainestOns inc... bess 6-2 5-9 | 30 54-3 | 16-9 12-4 2-7 35 43 10-4 5-1 14-00 
24 ellen ale. werk ids bate 6:3 6 33-8 | 60-1 | 17 10-5 2-6 30-6 44.2 10-6 4-8 13-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-5 6-4 | 36-4 | 58-7 | 18-5 12-5 2-7 37-7 50-8 10-3 5 14-75 
26-—Oshawa..... 53. 0:66 59 6-1 6-1 | 36-2 | 58-5 | 18-9 10-2 2-6 26-8 48-7 10-4 4-6 13-25 
Di OU ah oie cab cueeiciauh oe 6-3 6-2 | 381-9 | 64-4 | 19-4 10 2-3 35-4 46-5 9-9 4-6 13-75 
Ber LOTONtO 5 664. . ss bise 6 5-9 | 34-1 | 55-4 | 15-8 11-5 2-5 38-1 47-1 10 4.4 12-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-3 6-2 | 33-1 | 62-6 | 19 11-9 2-4 35-6 50 10-4 5-1 12-00g 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-7 6-4 | 33-1 | 63-3 | 19-4 12 2-4 Ba alk ween 10-4 5 12-75g 
31—Hamilton............ 6-1 6 35-8 | 62 19 10-1 2-3 30-7 37 9-9 4-9 12-50 
32—Brantford............ 6-5 6-5 | 38 58-9 | 18-7 10-7 2-5 33-2 50-5 9-9 5-2 12-75 
SORA bis Sel bitiks gp sleeca-e take a 6-7 6-6 | 31-1 | 57-1 | 19-7 11-9 2-3 34-4 49-6 10-4 5-1 13-00 
See AsUCl PT. oye ost ce 6:3 6-3 | 31-4 | 57-8 | 18-4 10 2-5 32-2 41-7 10 5-1 13-00 
35—Kitchener............ 6-6 6-5 | 30-4 | 65-5 | 18-5 10-6 2-3 30-5 44 10-1 4-6 13-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-7 6-7 | 35-7 | 58-7 | 20-3 10 2-4 28-3 49-5 10-7 5:5 12-00 
ie OULAULOLG:. sota\so 6 6 ot 6-7 6-7 | 35-7 | 68-2 | 17-2 11-7 2-4 31-7 43-3 10-3 5 12-50 
38—London............... 6-4 6-4 | 35-9 | 62-5 | 17-8 11-5 2-4 34-5 46-2 10 4-6 13-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-9 6-8 | 33-6 | 65-2 | 17-7 12-5 2-5 36-7 51-7 10-7 5:5 13-00 
40—Chatham............ 6-6 6-4 | 33 60 15 12-2 2-6 31-4 60 10 4-4 a 
41—Windsor.............. 6-2 5-9 | 30 57-9 | 17-1 10-6 222 30 50 9-9 4-7 13-50 
42—Sarnia.. o.oo c ecco b ees 6-5 6-3 | 31-5 | 63-3 | 19-2 10-5 2-2 30-8 46-6 10 4-6 13-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-1 6-1 | 33-5 | 67 17-7 10 2-1 26-8 50 10 4-6 13-50 
44—North Bay........... 6-7 6-5 | 38 68-5 | 17 15 2-7 40 45 12-5 5 16-00 
45—Sudbury............. 6-5 6-3 | 35-7 | 64-2 | 22-2 14-4 2-7 33-2 40 11-7 4-7 16-75 
46—Cobalt Sete 4 charset Skee 7 7 33-3 | 61 21-7 15 2-6 28-3 52-3 14 5 19-50 
47—Timmins............. 6-9 6-8 | 33-2 | 62-5 | 19 15-4 2-8 31-4 Bi, al oost Hats 4-8 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-4 6-5 | 28-8 | 62-8 | 22 15 2-5 35 ‘45 12-2 4-6 14-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-2 6-1 | 30-4 | 58-7 | 21-6 14-4 2-4 28-7 53-3 11-3 5 15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6-3 6-2 | 32-8 | 59-5 | 21-2 13-5 2-5 38-1 52-5 11-2 4-6 15-00 
Manitoba (average) Aes 6-9 6-8 | 31-0 | 54-0 | 18-9 13-8 2-7 27-8 53-9 12-8 5-2 19-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-8 6-8 | 32 53-8 | 18-3 12-6 2-7 29-1 52-8 12-1 5-3 18-00 
52—Brandon............. 7 6-7 | 30 54-3 | 19-4 15 2-6 26-4 55 13-4 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (ayerage)...| 7-3 | 7-4 | 30-5 | 54-0 | 20-2 19-3 | 2-7 32-8 58-3 14-7 £29) 2. +. Boer ere 
538—Regina............... 7-1 7-8 | 31-5 | 55-5 |£19-8 17-8a] 2-8 31-6 60 15 PCE Yall Blea Fics ae, Gace 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-3 | 7-2} 28-1 | 58-1 | 21-4 21-6a} 2-9 39 60 15 Bide ata BS ms 
55—Saskatoon............ 7:6 7-7 | 32-4 | 54 18-4 18-8a} 2-6 31-8 53-3 13-7 7 SO (SS Bo ip Brats 
56—Moose Jaw........... uf 7 29-9 | 538-2 | 21 19a 2-6 28-6 60 15 gS dl ees. Bie ote Cao 
Alberta (average).......... 7-1 | 7-0 | 30-8 | 53-2 | 19-1 18-0 | 2-8 28-1 55-4 13-6 AP | eRe ote 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-1 (+1 | 3141 | 53-3 '| 20-7 21-7a| 2-8 28-1 67-5 12-5 4-9 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7-2 7-1 | 27-7 | 54-5 | 20 18a 2-8 26-2 60 13-7 BT, |aerte Mettiones se « 
59—Edmonton........... of 6-9 | 34-3 | 51-1 | 18-3 16-9a} 2-8 30-2 51-2 14-3 4.9 z 
60—Calgary.............. 6-9 7-1 | 32 52-7 | 18-2 16-9a} 2-9 27-8 53-3 12-5 4-5 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-2 7 29 54-3 | 18-3 16-7a| 2-8 28 45 15 CIO aie oe Sar 
British Columbia (aver.)..| 6-9 6-5 | 32-8 | 51-9 | 20-8 21-1 2-9 34-9 54-0 12-0 ep al Ie A or Baie 
62-—Hernie +. 9,64 006.64 es 7°8 7-4 | 35 51 17-3 21-2a| 2-7 37-5 55 12-5 1h yy Re Bese, ema 
63—Nelson............... 7 6-7 | 31-7 | 56 20-7 23-3a} 2-8 38-3 55 12 Dy, Mea cca Beles foes 
64—— rail 9 eecsn hie 7°3 6-7 | 35-2 | 55 25 22-3a| 3-1 30 60 14 GLA ode ode ees 
65—New Westminster 6-2 5-9 | 31-6 | 48-4 | 19-1 19-3a] 2-7 32-5 45 11-4 bic tal As A ARS ecitiea 
66—Vancouver........... 6-2 6-1 | 30-4 | 49-6 | 17-6 18-9a|} 2-7 32-1 56-7 10:3 De Ae cists Meeks ae ms 
67—Victoria.............. 6-9 6-6 | 33-8 | 51 21-9 20-5a} 2-7 35-9 56-4 11-2 SAT We Rees Be Se eee ares 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-8 6-3 | 32-2 | 49-8 | 22-6 20a ore 51s Oeea RS es WS ee Liq Wideee Seen Basin 
69—Prince Rupert........| 6-6 6:3 | 32-5 | 54-2 | 22-3 23a 3 37-5 50 12-5 BRO ha che Severe were 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _ b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
ee p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and 
rom mines. 
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9-250-9 - 650 
10-125 
9-50-10 -50g 
10-50-12-00 


9-50-12-00 


g 
9-00-10-00 
8-50- 9-00 
7-50- 8-50 


13-00 
10-00-14-00 
13-00 
15-00 


8-00-11-00 
11-25-13 - 25 











s a : 
tH gd om 
z &§ BES 
o Oh oS of 
id HO HOO 
oO Koy Seq 
6) ian 8) 
$ 
11-884 9-549 11-570 
10-250 6-500 7-833 
. 6-50 8-00 
. 4-50 6-00 
TO BO Ae, RENE ce ah oe ue eae 
11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 
11-750 8-500 10-000 
11-833 7-000 8-500 
11-50g 6-00g 700g 
12-50 8-00 10-00 
E30 oe 
12-031 10-360 11-263 
11-00 12-00c 12-00¢ 
11-00 9-00 12-00c 
12-50 9-00 10-00 
12-00 10-33¢ 12-17¢ 
12-00 
CU a, ae A 9-00c 
11-50 13-338¢ 14-67c¢ 
12-75 8-50 9-00 
11-728 10-162 12-448 
11-50-12-50 9-00 10-00 
11-50 
13-00 11-00 12-00 
12-00 9-00 10-00 
12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 
11-50 10-00 11-00 
. 8-50 10-00 
. 14-00 16-00 
10- g g 
11-50-12-00g g 15-00-16 -00¢ 
0. 13-00 15-00 
aun 14-00 
a BCS 17-00-18 -00 
11-00 12-00 
14-00 16-00 
14-00 16-00 
AD O6AG Gh le 15-00c 
Sa 13 -00-16-00c 
g g g 
“he 16-00¢ 
8-00 9-00 
13-00-13 12-00c 12-50c 
fae: 10-50e 
9-50 10-50 
6-25 9-00 
7-50 8-75 
7-00 8-00 
14. ky: OF TA | ke eae 
1S GO Ue ON Lk, Maeeae tele 
g g g 
g g 
g g 


Pees eces sess elt tennessee sersfoeerseccresresfessreeseeseser 


9-00-10-50 
8-50- 9-50 
10-00-10-50 
10-00-10-50 
9-25-10-75 


7-25 
12-00-14-00 





See e eee oes 
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price per cord from price quoted. 


conveniences. 
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epee ecncencccves 
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Pewee cere err sfeseenerseel[e toes essesssleeesereres 
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Wood 
yrs Ore 
#e | 825 
= by 2m ° 
fH gk 
» Bo 
= o = 2 
oD) oD) 
$ 
7-105 8-534 
5-333 6-833 
5-50 7-00 
4-00 6-00 
6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 
6-000 7-000 
5-500 6-500 
5-00g 6-00 
6-00 7-00 
8-140 8-370 
10-67c¢ 10-67¢ 
6-00 7:00¢ 
7-00 8-00 
8-67¢ 9-67¢ 
ee og 5-25 
9-00 10-00 
7-50 8-00 
7-765 9-777 
6-50 7-50 
9-00 10-00 
7-00 8-00 
5-00 6-00 
8-00 9-00 
6-00 7:00 
10-00 12-00 
gz £ 
& gz 
9-00 11-00 
sie Hee ated 11-00 
ipl Paes tine bagi 13 -00-14-00 
8-00 9-00 
11-00 13-00 
12-00 14-00 
Se 13-00c 
Te See EE 12-00c 
g g 
SP Leet. 12-00-14-00c 
6-00 7-00 
8-50 9-00c 
ee 9-00— 9-75c 
8-50 9-50 
5-00 6-25 
6-50 7-75 
6-00 7-00 
7-563 8-188 
5:25-9:00 | 6-00— 9-75 
6:50-9:50 | 7-00-10-00 
5-313 7-969 
7-00- 9-00i 
3:50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 
6:25-6:75 | 7-00— 9-50 
9-00-11-00c 
5-500 6-500 
g £ 
5-00¢g 6-00¢ 
6-00g 7-00¢ 
6-625 7-143 
7:00-8:25 | 8-25-10-00 
6:25-6:50 | 7-50— 7-75 
5-00 
6-50 
4-50-5-50 |6-20— 7-30c 
5-50 
5-00-10-00i) 7-00-12-00i 
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f. Petroleum coke. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5- $i0 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35 





Millwood, 
cuttings, etc., 
per cord 
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Coal oil, per gallon 


Matches, 


rary — 
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per box (400) 


co sz 


| 
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Rent 


Six-roomed 

houses with 

modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 


$ 
24-205 
21-083 
18-00-26 -00 
15-00-25 -00 
15-00-18 -00 
20-00-30-00 
18-00-25 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
19-00-23 - 00 
22-875 
20-00-30-00 
18-00-25 -00 
25-00 
20-00 
22-611 
2200-30-00 
2200-30-00 
21-00-28 -00 
15-00-17 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
16-00-22 -00 
22-00-32 -00 


20-00-28 - 


27-00-35: 
18-00-24: 
26-00-36: 
20-00-26 - 
20-00-27 - 
20-00-25- 


22-00-27: 
19-00-24-00 
20-00-25 - 00 
20-00-30-00 


Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. 





Six-roomed 
houses with 
incomplete 
modern 
con- 
veniences 
per month 


$ 

17-800 

14-667 
14-00-18 -00 
10-00-15- 


15-00-20: 
16-00-20- 


-00-30-00 
15-00 


-00-20-00 


me Oooo IO Oe Cob 


— ee 











i. Including 


s. Delivered 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Commodities Com-_ | 1913 | 1918} 1920] 1922 | June | June | June | June | June | June |June | June | May|tJune 
modities 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
*ATl commodities scr wi. age vane <= 567 | 64-0|127-4]155-9} 97-3]100-1] 96-9] 93-4) 87-7| 67-5) 72-3) 84-6) 80-1] 73-7) 73-3 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1}127-9]167-0) 86-2/100-6] 96-4) 84-8) 83-0} 61-5) 66-9) 87-0] 78-6) 63-1] 61-8 
Ir. Animals and Their Products 76 | 70-9/127-1]145-1] 96-0)100-8]105-8]107-7) 97-0) 58-5) 69-7) 77-5) 77-8) 71-9] 71-8 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Productsi tweet 2 ee b-e 85 | 58-2)157-1)176-5}101-7) 99-7} 93-9) 91-6] 82-1) 69-9} 69-1] 75-0] 67-2) 66-3} 66-4 

? d, Wood Products and 
“ eee ea Ne hoes ee 49 | 63-9] 89-1]154-41106-3]100-1} 99-1] 94-0} 89-1] 61-7] 68-1] 77-8] 76-7] 76-7] 77-0 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9]156-9]168-4]104-6/100-0} 92-7] 93-8} 91-2} 85-3} 87-8/103-0}101-4) 97-3) 97-4 

: -F Metals and 
eT Pigs erant eR Rea OeE: 18 | 98-4]141-9]135-5) 97-3) 98-7) 92-3] 98-7] 77-8) 68-0) 67-7) 84-3] 67-8] 69-2] 68-9 

: -Metallic Minerals and 
ie AP eodcoken PRS 13 PME 83 | 56-8} 82-3}112-2)107-0} 99-0} 91-3] 93-0] 90-5] 82-7) 85-7) 86-8] 87-1] 84-8} 84-6 

. Chemical d Allied Pro- 

ae sek eetre va eens Tees 77 =| 63-4/118-7}141-5)105-4/100-0) 95-2) 95-6) 93-0} 80-8) 77-2) 81-6) 80-1) 77-8) 77-6 
1 ding to purpose— 
OE tears veces a 236 | 62-0/102-7/186-1] 96-9]100-6) 95-4) 93-4) 89-5) 70-4) 73-7) 79-5) 77-8] 73-9]..... 
5 1B and To- 
Se on Gane ea 126 | 61-8/119-0]150-8] 90-2} 99-6) 98-9] 96-7] 94-2} 63-9] 71-2] 80-3] 79-2] 72-2]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2] 91-9]126-3]101-4]101-2] 93-1] 91-2] 86-4] 74-8] 75-4] 79-0] 76-9] 75-1]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7|133-3}164-3] 98-8]100-4| 98-8] 93-5] 85-0] 64-6] 68-5] 85-8] 78-5] 69-0]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1} 81-9/108-6]104-1] 96-9] 92-4] 94-0] 91-4] 84-8] 90-0] 94-3] 95-5] 94-9]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1|139-0/171-0) 98-2]100-8} 99-5] 93-4] 84-3] 62-4] 66-1] 84-9] 76-6) 66-1]..... 
ildi d Construction 
Eee oo tout 111 | 67-0|100-7/144-0}108-7| 99-5) 96-5] 98-6] 92-2] 78-9] 84-8} 96-4) 88-9] 88-0}..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-51148-1/177-3] 95-8]101-1/100-2] 92-2] 82-5} 59-6) 62-9] 83-0] 74-5] 62-4]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
‘A. Field oo Mee utara oh 186 | 59-2}134-7)176-4} 91-2)100-0] 95-2] 84-2] 80-4) 61-6] 64-2) 82-3} 74-1] 60-9]..... 
BwAninal ileal eet 105 | 70-1/129-0}146-0} 95-9] 98-9/102-6]103-5| 92-8} 59-9) 70-1) 77-4] 77-0) 72-8)..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 | 64-1/132-6/160-6| 88-0} 98-8]102-5] 93-1] 86-1] 52-5] 64-4] 83-7] 76-6] 65-2! 64-2 

LIsUNPArines (2 cies he os oe ee 16 | 65-9/111-7}114-1) 91-7) 99-4) 96-7/102-8) 94-8) 60-3) 67-9) 71-7] 67-8) 68-7]..... 
LUieeorest a4 <O.eou aaect 57 | 60-1} 89-7/151-3/106-8]100-2} 98-9) 93-9] 89-0) 61-9] 68-0) 77-5] 76-4) 76-4]..... 
TValiinerals) 22.65.0053 08 ee 203 | 67-9}115-2}134-6)106-4) 99-6) 90-8) 93-0] 87-8) 79-8) 82-4] 89-2] 86-6] 84-4)..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63+81120-81154-1| 94-7] 99-2} 98-3} 92-9] 84-6] 57-6] 66-6] 83-2] 75-3] 66-5]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8]127-7|156-5)100-4]100-1) 95-3} 91-1) 87-2] 70-2) 71-9] 80-3] 79-2] 73-2)..... 


Ne Oe er ee ee ae A a oe ke) keh? ot ak ae cn I ee kl ok ae ho oes 

inion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index 
<i nee 2 AW kelesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movementsin Other 
Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


ded June 30, 1939, monthly figures not yet available. } { 
tt Ent Pecan oe of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 734) 


and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not payng rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour GazerTE for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 


ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of foods tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the 
differences in the heating value of the various 
fuels. The figures for rent are those for six- 
roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the calculation serves to show the in- 
creases or decreases from time to time in 
the cost of the items included, it does not 
purport to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. 
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Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 

The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1939 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fuel = 
_ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- All 

Light ing dries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dee. 1915 lil 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 le 185 151 162 
Dee. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 (ef 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dee. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 roe 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 Gye 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 Darl 163 135 
Dee. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dee. 1935 111 141 131 115 154 127i 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938. 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938. 1 Wll¥e 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938. 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938. 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1938. 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938. 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938. 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 19388. 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938. 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Oct. 1938. 115 140 148 118 156 132 
Nov. 1938. 114 141 148 118 156 132 
Dec. 1938. 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Jan. 1939 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939 111 141 148 117 156 130 
Mar. 1939 111 141 148 117 156 130 
April 1939 111 141 148 117 156 130 
May 1939 111 140 148 117 157 131 
June 1939 110 139 148 117 157 130 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. — 


Retail Prices 


In beef the price of sirloin steak again 
averaged higher at 28:4 cents per pound as 
compared with 27-9 cents in May and 25-7 
cents in January while certain other cheaper 
cuts were somewhat lower. The price of fresh 
pork has shown little variation in recent 
months. In June the average was 23:8 cents 
per pound as compared with 23-5 in May. 
Lard was fractionally lower at 11:9 cents per 
pound than in the previous month as com- 
pared with 15-3 cents in June, 1988. The 
price of fresh eggs declined from 26-1 cents 
per dozen in May to 25-5 cents in June. 
Seasonal decreases in the price of milk were 
reported from several cities and the Domin- 
ion average price was fractionally lower at 
10-8 cents per quart. Creamery butter was 
down in the average from 26:1 cents per 
pound in May to 25-5 cents in June. The 
average price in June, 1988, was 31-4 cents. 
Cheese also was down from 22 cents per pound 
to 21-4 cents. Onions were about one cent 
per pound higher at 5:8 cents per pound. The 
price of potatoes averaged $1.49 per 90 pounds 
in June as compared with $1.56 in May. 
This is the first decline recorded since Septem- 
ber when the average price was $1 per 90 
pounds. Seasonal reductions in the price of 
anthracite coal were reported from several 
cities and the Dominion average price was 
down $14.54 per ton to $14.26. No changes 
were reported in rent. 


The following are the prices per ton reported 
for Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French nut”; 
Halifax $15.50; Charlottetown $14; Moncton 
$16; Saint John $14.50; Quebec $14; Three 
Rivers $15 and $14; Sherbrooke $14.75; St. 
Hyacinthe $14.50; Thetford Mines $17.25; 
Montreal $14 to $14.25; Ottawa $16.50; King- 
ston $16; Belleville $1550; Peterborough 
$16.75; Oshawa $15; Toronto $14.50; St. 
Catharines $15; Hamilton $1450; Galt $16- 
$16.50; St. Thomas $16.50; Cobalt $19.50; 
Timmins $19.25; Port Arthur $17.75; Fort 
William $17.75; Winnipeg $20. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


of pak accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain 
other index numbers of the cost of living, 
retail and wholesale prices in Great Britain 
and certain of the principal commercial and 
industrial countries. The following notes 
afford information as to recent changes in 
prices in several of these countries. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
97-8 for May as compared to 97-2 for April, 
an increase of 0:6 per cent for the month. 
Food prices rose by 0:5 per cent while those 
of industrial materials and manufactures rose 
by 0-7 per cent. Compared with a year earlier 
there was a decline of 4:1 per cent in the 
general index, food prices being 8-5 per cent 
lower and those of industrial materials and 
manufactures 1:9 per cent lower. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 90°6 at the end of May as 
compared to 90:5 at the end of April. The 
index for foodstuffs declined 0:6 per cent 
during the month but this decrease was more 
than offset by an increase of 0:5 per cent in 
the index of industrial materials. The general 
index for May, 1988, was 91:4, the cor- 
responding figure for this year being 0:9 per 
cent lower. 

Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base 1914=100, was 
153 at the first of June, showing no change 
from the figure for the previous month. The 
index of food prices was also unchanged at 
134. Prices of butter and cheese were lower 
than at May 1, and milk prices fell in some 
areas but these declines were offset by an 
increase in the price of sugar in most districts. 
The indexes of rent and clothing showed no 
change during May, while a small decrease 
in the index of fuel and lighting material 
prices was offset by an increase in the index 
of prices of sundries. 


France 


WHo.EssaLte Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914—100, 
was 693 for May, as compared with 681 for 
April, an increase of 1°8 per cent for the 
month. The index of food prices rose from 
636 to 643 due to increases in the cost of 
animal foods and in the sugar, coffee and 
cocoa group which were only partially offset 
by decreases in the cost of vegetable foods. 
The index of all industrial materials rose 
from 722 to 737, thege having been increases 
in all its sub-groups. The index based on 
gold currency, 1914=100, was unchanged at 55. 


Germany 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1918100, was 106-5 for May as compared to 
106-4 for April. The index of prices of 
agricultural products increased 0°5 per cent 
during the month, while that for raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods declined 0:3 per 
cent and that for manufactured goods declined 
0-1 per cent. 


Cost oF Livina.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 126-1 for 
May as compared to 125-9 for April, an 
increase of 0-2 per cent for the month. The 
index for rents was unchanged, while those 
for food and for clothing showed increases of 
0-3 per cent and 0-1 per cent respectively. 
The price index of fuel and lighting materials 
declined 1-0 per cent while that for sundries 
declined 0-1 per cent. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, on 
the base July, 1914=100, was 99: for March, 
showing no change from the figure for the 
previous month. The index of prices of foods 
was 100 as compared to 101 for February 
while the index of prices for non-foods rose 
from 99 in February to 100 in March. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933, to June, 1934=100 was 
103 for April. While the general index showed 
no change from the March figure, the food 
prices index increased from 109 to 110, the 
index for fuel and lighting materials decreased 
from 102 to 98 and that for sundries decreased 
from 95 to 94. The indexes for rent and 
clothing prices were unchanged at 100 and 85 
respectively. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926— 
100 was 76:2 for April as compared to 76-7 
for March, a decrease of 0:7 per cent for the 
month. Farm products declined 3-2 per cent, 
foods 2-3 per cent, hides and leather products 
1-0 per cent, chemicals and drugs 0-7 per cent, 
metals and metal products 0-3 per cent and 
building materials 0-2 per cent. Four groups 
showed small increases as follows: textile 
products, 0°5 per cent, fuel and lighting 
materials, and miscellaneous commodities, 0:4 
per cent each, and house furnishing goods 
0-2 per cent. The all commodity index was 
3°2 per cent lower than a year ago. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board on the base 
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1923=100, was 84:8 for May as compared 
with 85-0 for April. The index for rent was 
unchanged but all the other groups making 
up the index showed decreases, the largest 
being in the fuel and light group whose index 
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declined 1:4 per cent during the month; the 
price indexes of food, clothing and sundries 
each declined 0-1 per cent. As compared 
with May, 1938, the general index showed a 
decline of 2-0 per cent. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


British Columbia Appeal Court Orders New 
Trial Where Barbers Act Not 
Complied With 

The plaintiff failed on an examination under 
the Barbers Act at which it was necessary to 
qualify in order to obtain a barber’s licence. 
He appealed under section 11 of the Act to a 
County Court Judge who dismissed the appeal 
without referring the matter to a special tri- 
bunal of three barbers as required by that 
section. 

The British Columbia Court of Appeal 
unanimously held that it had jurisdiction to 
hear the appeal and that since section 11 of 
the Act had, in effect, been disregarded, a new 
trial should be ordered. McAllister v. Board 
of Examiners under the Barbers Act (1939) 
3 Dominion Law Reports 124. 


Manitoba Appeal Court Upholds Magistrate’s 
Decision Dismissing Action Under 
Minimum Wage Act 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal on May 9 
unanimously affirmed the judgment of Judge 
Whitla of the County Court dismissing an 
action by a night watchman for wages at the 
minimum rate fixed by the Manitoba Mini- 
mum Wage Board. The plaintiff was hired 
in October, 1936, at $40 a month, which was 
gradually increased to $50, the rate he was 
receiving in August, 1988, when he voluntarily 
left his employment. No decision was made 
as to whether he was entitled to the benefit 
of the Minimum Wage Act. The question was 
whether a civil action could be brought by 
the plaintiff in the County Court where under 
the Statute of Limitations wages may be re- 
covered for as long a period as six years or 
whether only criminal proceedings could be 
taken before a magistrate for a violation of 
the Minimum Wage Act or regulations in 
which case, according to the Manitoba Sum- 
mary Convictions Act and the Criminal Code 
of Canada, s. 1142, the proceedings must be 
taken within six months of the offence. 

The original Act declared it an.offence to 
violate any provision of the Act or any regu- 
lation and prescribed a penalty. It expressly 
provided also that if an employee were paid 
less than the minimum to which she was en- 
titled, she could recover in a civil action the 
full minimum wage. In 1925 the Act was 
amended to require a magistrate who found an 
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employer guilty of paying less than the 
minimum to order the employer to pay the 
amount of wages due in accordance with the 
Act and regulations. This new section, re- 
placing the old, stipulated also that “any 
agreement made by any employee to work for 
less than the fixed minimum wage shall be 
no defence in an action by an employee to 
recover wages or in any prosecution under the 
Act.” There was, however, no express state- 
ment in the Act as amended that an employee 
could recover in a civil action. 

Mr. Justice Dennistoun expressed the opinion 
that the word “action,” which in its popular 
sense means a civil action by which one party 
seeks in a Court of Justice to enforce some 
right or to restrain the commission of some 
wrong, refers in this section to criminal pro- 
ceedings before a magistrate and not to a 
civil action since the clause providing for a 
civil action had been repealed. He was, 
therefore, of the opinion that the appeal 
should be dismissed. 


After the appeal had been heard but before 
judgment on appeal had been rendered, the 
Legislature amended the Minimum Wage Act 
to stipulate that nothing in the Act should 
curtail or defect any civil or other remedy 
for the recovery of wages by an employee 
except in so far as an order has been made 
by a magistrate in convicting an employer of 
paying a wage lower than the prescribed 
minimum. The amendment provides further 
that every employer who permits an em: 
ployee to do work for which a minimum wage 
has been fixed is to be deemed to have 
agreed to pay such wage and the employee 
may recover the full amount by civil action. 
It was provided, however, that no order for 
the payment of wages in connection with the 
prosecution of an employer should relate to 
wages payable more than six months before 
the date of the complaint on which the pro- 
ceedings were based. These amendments were 
declared to be retroactive and to be construed 
as if originally contained in the Minimum 
Wage Act. 

Mr. Justice Dennistoun indicated that if 
these amendments had been enacted before 
the present case went to trial, the result might 
have been different but they could not affect 
an action which was pending at the time of 
their enactment since the Manitoba Inter- 
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pretation Act stipulates that the provisions 
of an Act shall not affect litigation pending at 
the time of enactment unless it is so expressly 
stated in the Act. 


Mr. Justice Robson agreed that the refer- 
ence in the Act to “any action by an em- 
ployee to recover wages” was not sufficient to 
give an employee the remedy of a civil action 
and he distinguished between the case before 
the Court and an English case of Waghorn v. 
Collison (1922) LJ. K.B. 735, relied on by 
the appellant in which the Court decided 
that the Corn Production Act, 1917, authorizing 
the fixing of minimum wages for agricultural 
workers, was “the contractual basis between 
agricultural workmen and their employers 
and that an employee could sue for the statu- 
tory wages as contractual and that the sum- 
mary procedure was optional.” Mr. Justice 
Robson was of the opinion that there was no 
conventional contract in the Manitoba Act 
such as the English Court found to exist in 
the section of the English Act providing that 
“any person who employs a workman in agri- 
culture shall pay wages to the workman at a 
rate not less than the minimum rate as fixed 
under this Act and applicable to the case...” 
The penal provision in the Manitoba Act that 
if an employer pays less than the minimum 
wage and is found guilty of a violation of the 
Act he shall be ordered by the magistrate to 
pay the full amount of the wage “merely 
established a magistrate’s jurisdiction and did 
not go so far as the provision in the Corn 
Production Act, 1917, which made the mini- 
mum rate a contractual rate which could 
either be sued for in the Civil Courts or 
enforced with a penalty in a Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction.” 

As regards the amendments in the Manitoba 
Act made by the Legislature before a judg- 
ment was given in this case, Mr. Justice Rob- 
son considered that they provided such a con- 
tractual basis as the English statute but they 
eould not affect an action begun before their 
enactment in spite of the stipulation that they 
should be retroactive. Dorosh v. Bentwood 
Char and Table Co. (1939) 2 Western Weekly 
Reports. 150. 


Superior Court Judgment Dismissing Action 
Under Collective Labour Agreements 
Act Upheld on Appeal 


On April 29 the Quebec Court of King’s 
Bench unanimously affirmed the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Forest of the Superior. Court of 
the district of Montreal who had disallowed a 
claim for wages by a joint committee set up 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Act. 
The action was on behalf of workmen engaged 
in constructing drains for the defendant con- 
tractors for the City of Montreal who had 
been paid less than the rates established by a 
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collective agreement and made binding by 
order in council. The plaintiffs admitted 
that if the agreement did not apply 
to the work, the men had been paid in 
full; and the defendants did not deny that 
the wages paid were less than those fixed in 
the agreement. The defence was that the 
words “building trades” used in the agreement 
and order in council did not apply to the con- 
struction of drains and the majority of the 
court agreed with this contention. Mr. Justice 
Langlais considered that construction in 
general was covered by the agreement but he 
would have dismissed the appeal because the 
statement of claim referred to the “building” 
industry instead of the “construction” industry. 
Comité Conjoint des Metiers de la Construc- 
tion v. Toussaint Fréres (1939) Rapports Judi- 
ciaires de Quebec, 424. 


Court Action Under U.S. Fair Labor 
Standards Act 

Labor Standards, a publication of the 
United States Department of Labor reports 
in its June issue that rulings favorable to the 
Government have been handed down in each 
of the 17 decisions in cases brought to enforce 
the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Eight other cases, including one in which 
the Government is defendant, are pending. 
Fines totalling $8,000 have been imposed, and 
penalties amounting to $31,500 have been 
suspended on the condition that restitution is 
made the underpaid employees. Twelve in- 
junctions restraining violations of the act 
have been granted. 


In the first criminal case brought under the 
act, the company and its manager were each 
indicted on four counts—payment of less than 
the minimum wage, falsification of records to 
conceal the underpayment, failure to keep 
proper records of hours worked and wages paid, 
and shipment in interstate commerce of goods 
manufactured in violation of the law. The 
Federal court rendering the decision fined the 
general manager $1,000 and the company $500 
on each of the four charges, but suspended the 
fine in three of the charges, provided that com- 
plete restitution amounting to approximately 
$750 was made the employees. 

In a recent case the defendants were fined 
$15,000, $12,000 of which was suspended on the 
condition that restitution amounting to about 
$1,700 was made. 

The first decree in which specific inventories 
of manufactured goods were barred to inter- 
state commerce was entered on April 15, when 
a lumber company in a consent decree was 
enjoined from shipping in interstate commerce 
goods admittedly produced in violation of the 
minimum-wage provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Recently a hosiery mill was 
permanently enjoined from violating the law 
by listing certain of its workers in a branch 
factory as “students” in a “trade Sasol! ” Back 
wages in an approximate amount of $2,000 have 
been paid to these “student” employees. In 
another hosiery case the court permitted the 
shipment of some “hot” goods, but only on condi- 
tion that full restitution amounting to about 
$2,000 be made to the employees. 
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A case is pending of a company who, it is 
charged, not only failed to meet the minimum- 
wage and overtime requirements of the act but 
attempted to evade the law by establishing a 
system of contract shops. According to the 
complaint filed, these shops were set up in 
cellars, outbuildings, and other insanitary places. 

One case involved an employee discharged 
for making a complaint to the Wage and Hour 
Division. In this case the defendant im- 
mediately offered to submit to a consent decree, 
which provided not only for restitution to the 
employees insofar as wages are concerned but 
also for reinstatement of the discharged worker. 

A recent complaint filed against a railroad 
company alleges that the company has arbi- 
trarily made deductions from the wages of 
maintenance employees for rent on company- 
owned houses, many of which are nonexistent 
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or not occupied by the employees from whose 
pay envelopes the “rental” is deducted. As a 
result of this practice, maintenance employees 
of this company have failed to receive the mini- 
mum wage of 25 cents an hour prescribed by 
the law. The complaint also alleges that in 
addition many deductions have been made for 
food purchased from company stores at prices 
which include a profit to the company. This 
is contrary to regulations prescribed by the 
Administrator defining the reasonable cost of 
board, lodging, and other facilities. The com- 
plaint asks that the railroad company be per- 
manently enjoined from violating the minimum- 
wage and record-keeping provisions of the s# air 
Labor Standards Act. , 

In each of the four criminal cases in which 
decisions have been rendered the defendants, 
pleaded guilty. 


Loans Under National Housing Act 


Honourable Charles A. Dunning, Minister 
of Finance announced on July 8 the approval 
of National Housing Act loans well over the 
$2,000,000 mark for the second consecutive 
month. Housing Act loans approved in June 
aggregated $2,196,825 and those in May, 
$2,426,491. The number of loans approved in 
June was 547, the largest number for any 
month to date. Taking into account, as well, 
advances under the Home Improvement Plan, 
more than $8,500,000 has been made available 
in the past two months under these measures 
for the construction of new dwelling units 
and the repair and improvement of older 
residential properties. 

Total National Housing Act loans approved 
in June, amounting to $2,196,825 provided 
for the construction of 669 family housing 
units. Of these, 205 or over 30 per cent were 
financed by loans of $2,500 or less, 343 or 
over 51 per cent were financed by loans of 
$3,000 or less, 482 or over 72 per cent were 
financed by loans of $3,500 or less, and 569 
or over 85 per cent were financed by loans 
of $4,000 or less. 

Of the 547 individual loans approved, 525 
were to finance the construction of single- 
family houses, 8 to finance the construction 
of two-family houses (mostly in Quebec), 
and 14 to finance the construction of multiple- 
family houses. Loans to finance  single- 
family and two-family houses accounted for 
approximately 81 per cent of the total volume 
of mortgage money approved, and multiple- 
family houses accounted for 19 per cent of 
the total. 

The extension of the loaning facilities to 
new communities was continued with loans 
approved in 8 new communities where pre- 
viously there had been no Housing Act loans. 
The total number of communities in which 
these facilities have now been made available 
is 330. 

Activity under the 90 per cent loan pro- 
visions of the National Housing Act was 


again a feature of operations for June. From 
33 approvals for this type of loan in March, 
the number has increased to 71 in April, 77 
in May, and 110 in June, or over 1/5th the 
total number of individual loans approved! 
in this latter month. Loans as high as 90 per: 
cent of the lending value of new homes may 
be approved under the Act to finance single- 
family houses which are being built for owner 
occupancy where the total lending value of 
the property (including lot) does not exceed 
$2,500. Since the original investment is not 
large, and the monthly payments are very 
moderate, the market for this type of dwel- 
ling is immense, and considerable interest is 
being shown in the possibilities of this pro- 
vision by builders in a number of centres. 
A total of 419 of these loans have now been 
given approval in 73 Communities. 

Up to June 30, 1939, the aggregate volume 
of Housing Act loans approved stands at 
$36,655,589, providing for 9,862 family hous. 
ing units. 





Home Improvement Loans 


Continuing the marked upward trend of 
loaning operations evidenced in recent months, 
Home Improvement loans reported to the 
Department in June numbered more than 5,000 
aggregating well over $2,000,000 according to 
figures made public on July 6 by the Honour- 
able Charles A. Dunning, Minister of Finance. 
As compared with June, 1938, this represents 
an increase of between 40 and 50 per cent. 

Based on the conservative estimate that 
each Home Improvement loan (average about 
$400) provides a month’s work for two men, 
it is estimated that the 5,000 loans reported 
in June would provide work for at least 10,000 
workmen in the building and related indus- 
tries. 

More than 75,000 loans have now been 
granted under the Home Improvement Plan 
totalling about $30,000,000. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Twenty-Fifth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE ‘Twenty-fifth Session* of the Inter- 

national Labour Conference (League of 

Nations) was held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
from June 8 to 28, 1939. 

Under. the terms of the Treaties of Peace, 
each Member State is entitled to send four 
delegates to the Conference, two of whom 
must be government delegates and the other 
two must represent, respectively, employers 
and workpeople. These two latter representa- 
tives must be chosen in agreement with the 
industrial organizations, if such organizations 
exist, which are most representative of em- 
ployers or workpeople. Each delegate may 
be accompanied by advisers not exceeding 
two in number for each item on the agenda 
of the meeting, but these advisers may not 
speak or vote, except as authorized deputies 
for the delegate. 

The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of draft international Conventions, 
or Recommendations to be submitted to the 
Member States for consideration with a view 
to effect being given to them by national legis- 
lation or other action. A two-thirds majority 
of the votes cast by the delegates is required 
for the adoption of any Draft Convention or 
Recommendation by the Conference. The 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations are 
afterwards communicated by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations to the 
countries represented in the International 
Labour Organization. Each country is obli- 
ged under the Treaties, within the period of 
one year at most from the closing of the Con- 
ference, or if it is impossible owing to excep- 
tional circumstances to do so within one year, 
then at the earliest possible moment and in 
no case later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conference, to bring the Draft 
Convention or Recommendations before the 
authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matters lie, for the enactment of 
legislation or other action. 

In Canada, the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted at each session of 
the Conference have been examined by the 
Law Officers of the Crown to determine 
whether the subject-matters were within fed. 
eral or provincial jurisdiction, and then, with 
the Law Officers’ reports on the question of 
jurisdiction, have been brought before the 
Dominion Parliament and the respective Pro- 
vincial authorities. 





* A session of the Conference has been held annually 
since the first session in 1919. Two sessions were held 
in 1926 and in 1929, and three in 1936. A report of each 
session was given in the Lasour Gazerte for the year. 


Countries Represented at Conference 


Delegations were present at the Conference 
from forty-six countries, and the Credentials 
Committee approved the credentials of 86 
Government delegates, 34 Employers’ dele- 
gates and 34 Workers’ delegates, making 154 
delegates in all. In addition 199 Technical 
Advisers were accredited, 96 being Govern- 
ment Advisers, 48 Employers’ Advisers and 55 
Workers’ Advisers. This made a total attend- 
ance of 353 Delegates and Advisers at the 
Conference. In 1938, 157 Delegates and 257 
Advisers attended the Conference from 50 
diflerent countries. There was thus in 1939 a 
decline of 61 (3 fewer Delegates and 58 fewer 
Advisers) from the previous year. 

Among the delegates present were the Minis- 
ters of Labour, or other Departments, from 
several countries. These included: Mr. Ernest 
Brown, Minister of Labour, Great Britain; 
Mr. Langstone, Minister of Lands, New Zea- 
land; Mr. Pomaret, Minister of Labour, 
France; Mr. Delfosse, Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare, Belgium; Mr. Torp, Minister 
of Social Affairs, Norway; Mr. Fagerholm, 
Minister of Social Affairs, Finland; Mr. Krier, 
Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, Luxem- 
burg. 

A list of the countries represented follows: 
Afghanistan, Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, British Empire, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Chile, China, Columbia, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, Greece, Hun- 
gary, India, Iran, Iraq. Ireland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Peru, Poland, 
Rumania, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United States of 
America, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 


Canadian Delegation 
Government Delegates: 


Mr. H. H. Wrong, Geneva, Switzerland, 
Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League 
of Nations. 

Mr. M. S. Campbell, Ottawa, Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer, Department of Labour. 


Advisers to Government Delegates: 


Mr. Thomas J. O’Neill, Member of Parlia- 
ment, Kamloops. 

Mr. George D. Taylor, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Executive Board Member, All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. 

Mr. Michel A. Bourdon, Montreal, Treas- 
urer, Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada. 
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Mr. Alfred Rive, Geneva; Switzerland, Appointment of Committees 
Second Secretary, Permanent Delegation of On rhe. vecomenda on or othe! Selearan 


Canada to the League of Nations. 


Employers’ Delegate: 

Mr. A. R. Goldie, Galt, Vice-Chairman of 
Babcock-Wilcox and Goldie-McCulloch Lim- 
ited, and Past Chairman of the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Adviser to Employers’ Delegate: 


Mr. G. V. V. Nicholls, Toronto, Assistant 
Secretary of the Legal and Industrial Re- 
lations Department of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Workers’ Delegate: 


Mr. R. J. Tallon, Ottawa, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and President of Division No. 4, 
Railway Shop Crafts. 


Adviser to Workers’ Delegate: 


Mr. William H. Phillips, Ottawa, Vice- 
President of the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following officers were elected :— 

President—Mr. Edmond Schulthess, former 
president of the Swiss Confederation, and Swiss 
Government delegate to the Conference. 


Vice-Presidents—Mr. Langstone, Govern- 
ment delegate from New Zealand; Mr. Harri- 
man, Employers’ delegate from the United 
States; and Mr. Jouhaux, Workers’ delegate 
from France. 

Secretary-General—Mr. John G. Winant, 
Director of the International Labour Office. 


Agenda 


Comprising the 1939 agenda were the fol- 
lowing items listed for the second and final 
stage of the double-discussion procedure of 
the Conference: 


I. Technical and vocational education and 
apprenticeship. 

II. Regulation of contracts of employment of 

indigenous workers. 

Recruiting, placing and conditions of 

labour (equality of treatment) of migrant 

workers. 

IV. Regulation of hours of work and rest 
periods of professional drivers (and their 
assistants) of vehicles engaged in road 
transport. 

V. Generalization of the reduction of hours 
of work in industry, commerce and 
offices. 


VI. Reduction of hours of work in coal mines. 


rit 


Committee, the Conference 
following committees: 

Committee on Standing Orders—Fifteen 
members: five from the Government group and 
five each from the Employers’ and Workers’ 
groups. 

Resolutions Committee—Twelve members: 
six from the Government group and three each 
from the Employers’ and Workers’ groups. 

Committee on Application of Conventions — 
Sixteen members: eight from the Government 
group and four each from the Employers’ 
and Workers’ groups. 

Committee on Technical Education—Fifty- 
six members: twenty-four from the Govern- 
ment group and sixteen each from the Em- 
ployers’ and Workers’ groups. 

Committee on Indigenous Workers’ Con- 
tracts—-Twenty members: ten from the Gov- 
ernment group and five each from the Em- 
ployers’ and Workers’ groups. 

Committee on Migrant Workers—Forty-two 
members: elghteen from the Government 
group and twelve each from the Employers’ 
and Workers’ groups. 

Committee on Hours of Work wn Road 
Transport —F orty-two members: eighteen from 
the Government group and twelve each from 
the Employers’ and Workers’ groups. 

Committee on Hours of Work in Coal 
Mines—Twenty-four members: eight from 
each group. 

The Canadian delegation secured representa- 
tion on the following committees:— 


appointed the 


Selection Committee: 


Mr. Wrong; (substitute, Mr. Campbell); 
Mr. Tallon. 
Committee on Technical Education and Ap- 
prenticeship: 
Mr. Campbell; (substitute, Mr. Taylor). 
Mr. Goldie; (substitute, Mr. Nicholls). 
Committee on Hours of Work in Road Trans- 
port: 


Mr. Wrong; (substitutes, Mr. O’Neill, Mr. 
Bourdon). 

Mr. Goldie; (substitute, Mr. Nicholls). 

Mr. Phillips, (substitute, Workers’ member). 
Committee on Migrant Workers: 

(Substitute, Workers’ members, Mr. Tallon). 
Committee on the Application of Conventions: 

(Substitutes, Mr. Wrong, Mr. Rive). 


Summary of Conference Decisions 


The following is only a brief summary of 
the Conference decisions and the full text of 
the adopted Draft Conventions, Recommen- 
dations and Resolutions will be found else- 
where in this article. 
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1. Technical and Vocational Education and 
Apprenticeship 


The Conference adopted by 110 votes to 0 
a Recommendation concerning vocational 
training. By the same vote, the Conference 
adopted a Recommendation concerning ap- 
prenticeship. Both Recommendations received 
the votes of the Canadian Government and 
Workers’ delegates. 


Il. Regulation of Contracts of Employment 
of Indigenous Workers 


On this item the Conference adopted two 
Draft Conventions and two Recommendations. 

The first Draft Convention concerned the 
regulation of written contracts of employment 
of indigenous workers, and was adopted by a 
vote of 101 to 0. 

The second Draft Convention concerned the 
abolition of penal sanctions for breaches of 
contracts of employment by indigenous 
workers, and was adopted by a vote of 95 to 
a 

The first Recommendation concerning the 
maximum length of written contracts of em- 
ployment of indigenous workers was adopted 
by a vote of 94 to 16, while the second Recom- 
mendation (concerning labour inspectorates 
for indigenous workers) was adopted by a vote 
of 94 to 2. Though this subject on the agenda 
of the Conference has no particular applica- 
tion to Canada, the Canadian Government 
and Workers’ delegates supported the pro- 
posals because the Governments chiefly con- 
cerned were, with one exception, in favour 
of these measures. 


III. Recruiting, Placing and Conditions of 
Labour (Equality of Treatment) of 
Migrant Workers 


The Conference adopted a: Draft Conven- 
tion concerning the recruitment, placing and 
conditions of labour of migrants for employ- 
ment, the vote being 110 to 0. Supplementing 
this Draft Convention were two Recommen- 
dations which were adopted by votes of 103 
to 0 and 107 to 0, respectively. As in the case 
of the preceding item, this question has no 
particular application to Canada. The Cana- 
dian Workers’ delegates supported the _ pro- 
posals. 


IV. Regulation of Hours of Work and Rest 
Periods of Professional Drivers (and 
their Assistants) of Vehicles Engaged in 
Road Transport 


On this subject the Conference adopted a 
Draft Convention and four Recommendations. 

The Draft Convention concerning the regu- 
lation of working hours and rest periods was 
adopted by a vote of 88 to 18. 


The first Recommendation concerning in- 
dividual control books in road transport was 
adopted by a vote of 85 to 20. 


The second Recommendation concerning 
the regulation of night work was adopted by 
a vote of 81 to 23. 

The third Recommendation concerning the 
methods of regulating hours of work was 
adopted by a vote of 81 to 21. 


The fourth Recommendation concerning the 
rest periods of professional drivers of private 
vehicles was adopted by a vote of 72 to 21. 

On the Draft Convention and the first three 
Recommendations, the Canadian delegation 
was divided, the Government and Workers’ 
delegates voting in favour and the Employers’ 
delegate against. On the last Recommenda- 
tion, re professional drivers of private vehicles, 
the Canadian Government and Workers’ dele- 
gates did not vote, while the Employers’ 
delegate voted in opposition. 


V. Generalization of the Reduction of Hours 
of Work in Industry, Commerce 


and Offices 


On this subject the Conference by a vote 
of 90 to 2 adopted a resolution postponing 
further action in view of the “ prevailing 
political insecurity ” and the resultant “exten- 
sive programs of armament and national de- 
fence.” The Canadian delegation took no 
part in either the discussion or the voting on 
this resolution. , 


VI. Reduction of Hours of Work in 
Coal Mines 


The “prevailing political insecurity” also 
operated in this matter. The Conference 
discussed a resolution asking the Governing 
Body to place this question on the agenda of 
an early session “as soon as such action is 
warranted by an improvement in the inter- 
national situation.” This resolution was 
adopted without a record vote. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


The Conference also adopted three impor- 
tant Resolutions not relating to items on the 
agenda but which had been submitted by 
different members. These concerned: (1) the 
employment of women; (2) judicial bodies for 
the enforcement of labour legislation and the 
rapid functioning of such bodies; (3) an en- 
quiry into the methods followed in order to 
encourage the development of the activities 
of the International Labour Organization in 
various countries. (The texts of these Reso- 
lutions are given at the conclusion of this 
review.) 
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Position of Federal States in Regard 
to Conventions 


The United States Government had sug- 
gested to the International Labour Office in 
advance of the Conference that a special 
provision should be inserted in any Draft Con- 
vention dealing with road transport to permit 
Federal States to ratify the resultant conven- 
tion to the limits of their constitutional 
authority if they thought it advisable to do so. 

This suggestion was considered by a sub- 
committee of the Road Transport Committee 
of the Conference who were of the opinion 
that the suggestion was one which would re- 
quire examination by the Governing Body 
before any definite decision was taken as the 
question would doubtless arise with respect to 
other Conventions. 

From the text of the road transport Con- 
vention (included in the present article) it 
will be observed that there is no clause dealing 
with the case of federal countries. Accord- 
ingly, the committee submitted to the Con- 
ference a resolution requesting the Governing 
Body to undertake a study of the position of 
Federal States with regard to the ratification 
of Conventions. 


Appress or U. S. GovERNMENT DELEGATE 


Speaking to the resolution when it came 
before the Conference, the United States Gov- 
ernment delegate (Mr. Goodrich) outlined the 
purpose underlying the resolution as follows: 


Since the proposed resolution is the result of 
a suggestion put forward by the United States 
Government delegation, it is, I think, our duty 
to inform the Conference of what has been in 
our minds. Our purpose is to find ways and 
means to bring about a wider application of 
international labour Conventions within those 
Federal States in which the jurisdiction of 
the central authority, with respect to labour 
matters, is at present limited. 

This problem, as was brought out in the Com- 
mittee discussions, is one which affects dif- 
ferent Federal States unequally. In some 
Federal States there has been no serious ques- 
tion of the competence of the Federal author- 
ities. Their position would not be affected by 
any proposed change. In other Federal States, 
earlier difficulties that stood in the way of 
ratification have been largely, if not entirely, 
removed. Care must be taken not to jeopardize 
their gains. An 

Let there be no mistake as to the spirit in 
which this proposal is put forward. The 
Federal States of limited jurisdiction have no 
grievance and no grounds for grievance. Their 
necessities were generously recognized—perhaps 
even over-generously—by the provision in the 
Constitution permitting them to treat Conven- 
tions in cases like this as Recommendations. 
What we ask is the opportunity to do more, 
rather than less, than the Constitution requires. 
We hope that the way may be found. We 
believe that it is of great importance to bring 
these Federal States and their labour move- 
ments into a more complete participation at 
every stage in the work of the Organization. 
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It is for this reason that we ask that every 
possibility be explored of extending to these 
large additional numbers of workers the bene- 
fits and the protection of international labour 
Conventions. It is in this spirit that we ask 
the Conference to support the resolution. .. . 


ADDRESS OF CANADIAN GOVERNMENT DELEGATE 


The position of Canada and other federal 
states in relation to ratifications limited by 
constitutional jurisdiction was set forth by the 
Canadian Government delegate, Mr. Wrong, 
as follows: 


Mr. Wrong (Government delegate, Canada) .— 
The resolution adopted by the road transport 
Committee recommends that the Governing Body 
should undertake a study of the methods where- 
by Federal States with limited jurisdiction over 
labour matters may apply labour Conventions 
to the largest possible number of workers. The 
report explains how this resolution arose out 
of an amendment to the draft road transport 
Convention which was moved by the representa- 
tive of the Government of the United States. 
The purpose of the amendment was to add an 
article permitting a Federal State to ratify the 
Draft Convention on the understanding that its 
obligations would be limited to applying the 
Convention first to persons whose conditions of 
work were directly regulated by the Federal 
authority and, secondly, to persons whose condi- 
tions of work were regulated by a constituent 
unit of the Federation (a State or Province) 
which had undertaken to the Federal authority 
to apply the Convention. 

This amendment gave rise to important legal 
and constitutional problems. It presented a 
difficult question of drafting, because of the 
varying character of Federal jurisdiction in the 
different Federations, and questions were also 
raised concerning its validity under the Consti- 
tution of the Organization. I do not wish here 
to go into the nature of these legal difficulties. 
My purpose is to emphasize the practical im- 
portance to the International Labour Organiza- 
tion of finding an answer to the problem. 

On examining the table of progress of ratifi- 
cations, one may notice that the number of 
ratifications registered by Federal States is 
small. For example. the United States of 
America has ratified five Conventions, Australia 
has ratified eleven Conventions, Canada nine 
and Switzerland also nine. In the case of the 
first three countries, the great majority of 
ratifications relate to maritime Conventions, the 
reason being that, in them all. control of ocean 
shipping is within Federal jurisdiction. Yet no 
one would maintain that social progress in these 
countries lags behind the rest of the world. At 
least in Canada the small number of ratifica- 
tions results from the inability of the Federal 
Government, because of its limited jurisdiction, 
to undertake to apply throughout the whole 
country, to all persons covered by their terms, 
most of the Conventions which have been 
adopted by the Conference. 

The importance of Federal States in the 
International Labour Organization is increasing. 
We all recognize the vitality of the support 
which has been brought to the Organization 
by the adhesion of the United States. Another 
great and prominent Member of the Organiza- 
tion, India, igs in process of becoming a Federal 
State. It may be that in course of time some 
of the political problems of this Continent 
may be met through the creation of new 
federations in Europe. 
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The provision in the Constitution permitting 
Federal States to treat Conventions in certain 
cases as Recommendations has not proved satis- 
factory. That Federal States should be able 
to apply international labour Conventions is a 
matter of growing importance. It follows that 
it is of growing importance that public interest 
in the Organization should be maintained and 
increased inside Federal States. It is a com- 
monplace which still bears repetition that the 
salt of our discussion in the International La- 
bour Organization comes from the direct parti- 
cipation of representatives of employers and 
workers. But the real value of our tripartite 
methods depends, particularly perhaps in the 
case of the Workers’ representatives, on the 
existence of a lively support at home for the 
work of the Organization. I think that the 
Canadian Workers’ delegate would agree with 
me that the interest of organized labour in 
Canada in the work of the International Labour 
Office has not been easy to maintain except 
in certain fields, such as maritime questions, 
in which, under the Canadian Constitution, 
the ratification of labour Conventions is possible. 
A slackening of public interest in the Federal 
States would be a serious matter for the 
Organization. An increase of public interest 
would be of great value. Can this be accom- 
plished if the possibility of ratifying Con- 
ventions in some federations is limited to those 
dealing with a few subjects? 

In endorsing this resolution, I therefore wish 
to emphasize that the solution of the problem 
which it refers to the Governing Body is not 
merely a matter of concern to a few Member 
States; it can and may affect the whole future 
of the Organization. 


ADOPTED RESOLUTION 


This Resolution which was adopted is as 
follows: 


The Committee on Hours of Work in Road 
Transport. 

Having considered with great interest a pro- 
posal that special provision should be made in 
the text of the Draft Convention on Hours of 
Work and Rest Periods in Road Transport to 
permit ratification by Federal States in which 
the jurisdiction of the federal authorities is 
subject to limitations. 

Considering that the proposal raises ques- 
tions of importance not only to the Committee 
on Hours of Work in Road Transport. but to 
the International Labour Organization as a 
whole, and 

Recognizing the importance to the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of bringing the 
largest possible number of workers under the 
protection of the binding obligations of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions, 

Recommends that the Conference request the 
Governing Body to undertake a study of methods 
of enabling Federal States, whose jurisdiction 
over labour matters is limited, to assume under 
future Conventions the obligations of the Con- 
vention for the largest possible number of 
workers, and to submit a report to the Twenty- 
Sixth Session of the Conference. 


Policy of I.L.O. in Case of Emergency 


Submitted to the Conference in the form 
of a communication from the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office was a docu- 
ment explaining the decision of the Govern- 
ing Body as to the attitude to be adopted 


by the Organization in the event of an acute 
international crisis, even if such a crisis should 
unfortunately develop into war. In brief, this 
decision is to the effect that activity should be 
continued. 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, which has had under consider- 
ation since October, 1938 the question of the 
policy of the International Labour Organi- 
zation in the event of any future international 
crisis, has adopted unanimously certain pro- 
posals upon this subject submitted to it by 
its Emergency Committee. 


As indicated in its report, the Emergency 
Committee took cognizance of the replies from 
a certain number of Governments to the com- 
munication addressed to them by the Office 
forwarding the report which the Governing 
Body had adopted on some of the problems which 
would arise as regards the International Labour 
Organization at a time of grave international 
crisis. It mnoted with particular satisfaction 
that a number of these replies, including those 
from Great Britain, Rumania and Sweden, re- 
affirmed the principle that the International 
Labour Organization should endeavour’ to 
function as completely as possible if an inter- 
national crisis should intervene and even if such 
a crisis should unfortunately develop into war. 
The Committee also received with great satis- 
faction similar declarations made on behalf of 
their Governments by the representatives of 
France and the United States of America... . 

The decision of the Governing Body clearly 
implied that the Office should continue to 
function in its present premises until this proves 
impossible. 


While indicating the impossibility “to 
foresee conditions which may supervene in 
time of an acute international crisis,” the 
Committee pointed to possible eventualities 
such as greater or lesser degree of indus- 
trial disturbance, involving, in the event of a 
large-scale war “a wide-spread disorganiza- 
tion of economic life” with all countries 
“facing social problems of great gravity.” 

The effect of a major war in the opinion 
of the Committee would intensify labour 
problems, and on this likelihood the report 
observed: 


Judging from past experience, the existence 
of a state of war would give a new acuteness 
to labour problems and lead to a great inten- 
sification of social legislation, in belligerent 
countries as well as in those not engaged in 
hostilities. 

The fundamental problem of real wages, i.e. 
of the relation between wages and the cost of 
living, would be of added importance. Adapta- 
tions in the light of the best available in- 
formation would have to be made far more 
deliberately than in normal times. It was 
pointed out, for instance, by a member of the 
Committee that many of the industrial dis- 
putes which occurred during the war of 1914- 
1918 were the outcome of a futile chase of 
wages after prices, and might have been avoided 
if there had been a better understanding of 
the problems and processes involved. 

Moreover, it may be regarded as certain that 
the new distribution of economic activities 
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which war would necessarily produce would 
lead to problems of labour supply, certain in- 
dustries experiencing shortage and others pos- 
sibly unemployment. 
difficulties, measures of different kinds, such as 
the extension of the functions of employment 
exchanges, the development of training institu- 
tions, substitution, etc., may have to be taken. 
The problems of fatigue resulting from in- 
creased hours of labour and intensification of 
effort, night work, etc., would also necessarily 
preoccupy the administrations dealing with 
labour and social questions. 

The report dealt with technical problems 
arising out of the wide use of new products 
and processes and emphasized the need of 
continued co-operation between Governments, 
employers and workers, thus:— 

Even assuming, however, that the Organiza- 
tion were not in a position to discharge con- 
crete tasks, its continued existence as an 
instrument of co-operation between Govern- 
ments, employers and workers would, in the 
Committee’s judgment, be of the highest value. 
The degree of co-operation which is achieved 
to-day has not come into existence automati- 
cally. It is the outcome of the uphill work of 
twenty years, which has created a tradition 
which will die unless it continues to grow. If 
that tradition were now allowed to perish, it 
might well take an equal period to re-establish 
the degree of influence which the Organization 
enjoys to-day. No one who is conscious of the 
acuteness of the social problems which another 
war, whatever its result, would inevitably bring 
in its train, can contemplate without the 
gravest disquiet any diminution in the influence 
of the Organization as an instrument of co- 
operation between Governments, employers and 
employed during the difficult period that is 
likely to follow immediately upon the termina- 
tion of hostilities. 


Technical and Vocational Education 


The Conference considered a Draft Recom- 
mendation which was submitted by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Technical Education. 

This is designed to ensure a good organiza- 
tion of the vocational training of the workers. 

Regarded as one of the most important 
problems in many countries, where large-scale 
unemployment in certain branches of eco- 
nomic activity is accompanied by a lack of 
skilled labour in other branches, it was, there- 
fore, necessary to train skilled workers, capable 
of adapting themselves to the changing me- 
thods of production. 

With this end in view, the Conference was 
asked by its Committee to “recommend” a 
certain number of principles which each State 
Member should apply on its territory to en- 
sure that this training occurs in the best pos- 
sible conditions. 

The first objective was that the work of 
the various official and private institutions 
in each country which deal with vocational 
training should, while ensuring free play to 
initiative and adaptability to the requirements 
of the different industries, regions and loca- 
lities, be co-ordinated and developed on the 
basis of a general programme. 
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In order to avoid these. 
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The Recommendation then dealt, in suc- 
cession, with “prevocational” preparation, 
that is to say with the preparation which all 
children should receive within compulsory 
education, and with technical and vocational 
education. 

A network of schools should be established 
in each country, adjusted as regards number, 
location and curricula to the economic require- 
ments of each region or locality and affording 
the workers adequate opportunities for dev- 
eloping their technical or trade knowledge. 

Measures should be adopted to ensure that, 
in the event of economic depression or finan- 
cial difficulty, the supply of trained workers 
necessary to meet future requirements is not 
imperilled by a reduction in the facilities for 
technical and vocational education. For this 
purpose, consideration should be given parti- 
cularly to the grant of subsidies to the existing 
schools and to the provision of special courses 
to make good the loss of opportunities for 
training caused by unemployment. 

In countries in which a sufficient number of 
vocational and technical schools has not yet 
been established, it would be desirable that 
undertakings of such a size as to make such 
arrangements practicable should meet the 
cost of training a certain number of young 
workers determined according to the number 
of workers employed by the undertaking. 

Admission to technical and _ vocational 
schools should be free. 

Attendance at such schools should be facili- 
tated as circumstances require, by the grant 
of economic assistance in such forms as free 
meals, provision of working clothes and imple- 
ments, free transport or reduction in the cost 
of transport, or maintenance allowances. 

The curricula for technical and vocational 
schools should be so drawn up as to protect 
the future vocational adaptability of the 
workers. 

Workers of both sexes should have equal 
rights of admission to all technical and voca- 
tional schools, provided that women and girls 
are not required to engage continuously on 
work which on grounds of health they are 
legally prohibited from performing. 

The Recommendation also dealt with the 
vocational training to be given to young 
persons before and during employment. 

In this connection, the chief point is that 
opportunities for extending their technical 
knowledge by attending part-time supple- 
mentary courses should be provided for all 
workers, whether they had or had not received 
vocational training before entering employ- 
ment. 

The time spent by apprentices and other 
young workers who are under an obligation 
to attend supplementary courses in attending 
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such courses should be included in normal 
working hours. 

Then come measures to be recommended 
for co-ordinating technical education with a 
country’s economic activities. To this end 
close collaboration should be maintained 
between technical and vocational schools and 
the industries or other branches of activity 
concerned, particularly by the inclusion of 
employers and workers in the governing bodies 
of the schools or in advisory bodies attached 
to the schools. 

The Recommendation dealt with the con- 
ditions in which it would be desirable to 
organize examinations on termination of tech- 
nical and vocational training, the qualifications 
to be required from candidates for each oc- 
cupation and the recognition of certificates 
issued as a result of these examinations, etc. 

It sets forth the principle that occupational 
organizations of employers and workers should 
assist the competent authorities in the control 
of these examinations, and also the principle 
that persons of both sexes should have equal 
rights to obtain the same certificates and 
diplomas on completion of the same studies. 

Regional, national and international ex- 
changes of students who have completed their 
training would be desirable so as to enable 
them to acquire wider knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

The Recommendation concludes by laying 
down general rules for the recruiting of teachers 
responsible for theoretical and practical courses 
in undertakings providing technical and voca- 
tional education. In order to ensure the con- 
stant improvement of the qualifications of 
teachers, it emphasizes, in particular, the neces- 
sity of regular contacts between teachers and 
such undertakings. , 

The Conference appointed its own com- 
mittee to study the clauses in a Blue Report 
on the subject. From the amended Blue 
Report, this committee produced a Draft 
Recommendation which was adopted by a vote 
of 110 to 0. (The text of this adopted Recom- 
mendation is given at the conclusion of this 
article). 

Apprenticeship 


Supplementing the Draft Recommendation 
on vocational training, the Conference con- 
sidered and subsequently adopted a Draft 
Recommendation dealing specially with ap- 
prenticeship. 

Among the various forms of vocational train- 
ing it is considered that apprenticeship raises 
special problems, particularly because it is 
given in the undertakings and involves con- 
tractual relations between the master and the 
apprentice. 

In the: texts submitted to the Conference, 
it was stated that the expression “apprentice- 


ship” means any system by which an employer 
undertakes by contract to employ a young 
person and to train him or have him trained 
systematically for a trade for a period the 
duration of which has been fixed in advance 
and in the course of which the apprentice is 
bound to work in the employer’s service. 

The Recommendation before the Conference 
indicated a number of principles which are 
summarized in the following paragraphs: 

Young persons should not be allowed to 
enter into apprenticeship until they have 
reached a fixed age, which should not be 
below the age at which school attendance 
ceases to be compulsory. Entrance into 
apprenticeship should in every case be subject 
to a medical examination. 

Provision should be made for the registra- 
tion of apprentices with appropriate bodies, 
and, where necessary, for the control of their 
number. Arrangements should be made to 
facilitate the transfer of an apprentice from 
one employer to another in cases where trans- 
fer appears necessary or desirable in order to 
avoid interruption of the apprenticeship or to 
complete the training of the apprentice or 
for some other reason. 

The requirements of form to be complied 
with in contracts of apprenticeship and the 
terms to be contained in them should be 
specified, in particular by the drawing up of a 
standard contract. 

Contracts of apprenticeship should contain 
provisions in regard to any-remuneration in 
kind due to the apprentice and other pay- 
ments due from the employer and in regard 
to the apprentice’s holidays with pay. 

It would be desirable that the parties con- 
cerned in apprenticeship and more particu- 
larly the organizations of employers and 
workers should collaborate with the official 
bodies responsible for the supervision of 
apprenticeship. 

Close collaboration should be maintained 
between the bodies responsible for the super- 
vision of apprenticeship and the general and 
vocational education authorities, the vocational 
guidance institutions, the public employment 
exchanges and the labour inspection authorities. 

The Conference Committee on Technical 
Education studied the proposals submitted in 
a Blue Report and prepared a Draft Recom- 
mendation. This was adopted by the Con- 
ference by a vote of 110 to 0. (The text of 
the Recommendation, as adopted, is given at 
the conclusion of this article). 


Regulation of Contracts of Employment of 
Indigenous Workers 


The Conference considered and adopted two 
proposed Draft Conventions and two. pro- 
posed Recommendations with a view to the 
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regulation of contracts of employment of indi- 
genous workers. 

These regulations are the logical result of 
the work undertaken by the International 
Labour Organization for the protection of 
indigenous workers. Already there have been 
two important stages in this work: the 
adoption of a Convention for the suppression 
of forced or compulsory labour (in 1930) and 
of another Convention regulating the recruit- 
ment of indigenous workers (in 1986). 

The first Draft Convention dealt with 
written contracts of employment of indigenous 
workers. It applies to contracts of employ- 
ment by which an indigenous worker enters 
the service of an employer as a manual 
worker for remuneration in cash or in any 
other form whatsoever. The competent 
authority may exclude from the application 
of this Convention contracts by which a worker 
enters the service of an indigenous employer 
who does not employ more than a limited 
number of workers, and any contract of em- 
ployment by which the only or principal re- 
muneration granted to the worker is the 
occupancy or use of land belonging to his 
employer. 

The Draft Convention also contains a whole 
series of guarantees for indigenous workers. 

This Draft Convention is accompanied by 
a proposed Recommendation completing it by 
stating certain general principles which appear 
well fitted to guide the policy of Governments 
in fixing the maximum period of service of 
written contracts. 

A second Draft Convention dealt with penal 
sanction for breaches of contracts of employ- 
ment by indigenous workers. 

Finally a second proposed Recommendation 
asks Governments to create a labour inspec- 
tion service in such of their colonial territories 
as do not have one at present. 

(Since this problem is not one of particular 
application to Canada it has not been con- 
sidered necessary to reproduce the verbatim 
text.) 


Recruiting, Placing and Conditions of 
Labour (Equality of Treatment) 
of Migrant Workers 


The Conference adopted proposed Draft 
Convention and two Draft Recommendations 
which have been submitted to it by the Com- 
mittee to which it had entrusted the examina- 
tion of the problems of recruiting, placing, and 
conditions of labour (equality of treatment) 
of migrant workers. 

These texts are the product of prolonged 
study and effort on the part of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, extending over 
a number of years. The background is set 


forth in the following paragraphs released by 
the I1.L.0. 


The world economic crisis very seriously 
weakened and upset migration currents. Afraid 
that an overflow of immigrants would aggra- 
vate the unemployment from which their na- 
tionals were suffering, many Governments: 
introduced measures of restriction and thr 
problem: of regulating migration thus called 
for the general attention of emigration and 
immigration countries. 

After being brought almost to a complete 
standstill in recent years, migration currents, 
particularly among salaried employees, have 
for some time shown a tendency to revive in 
many places. Since then there has been a 
desire that States should no longer find them- 
selves unprepared for a fuller development of 
this resumption. Many countries are now 
realizing the importance of all the problems 
involved; and there is a wider recognition that 
States cannot remain indifferent to such 
migration movements, the success or failure 
of which is an extremely important factor in 
the harmony of international political and 
economic relationships. 

The Committee considered that any attempt 
at international regulation of migration should 
deal first with the control of propaganda re- 
lating to emigration and immigration, the 
repression of harmful and misleading publicity 
and the maintenance, in various countries, of 
appropriate services to supply information and 
give assistance to emigrants and immigrants. 

In the second place the Committee con- 
sidered that there should be adequate guaran- 
tees that the operations of recruitment, intro- 
duction and placing of migrant workers were 
carried on properly and that these workers 
were protected against the abuses to which 
they were exposed, the bodies and persons 
engaging in these operations requiring authori- 
zation and coming under control. 

Finally, the Committee considered that the 
conditions under which migrants admitted to 
employment in immigration countries worked 
should be under proper control, in order to 
protect them against the danger of exploita- 
tion and, at the same time, to ensure that 
their labour did not have a harmful effect on 
the conditions of employment of national 
workers. 

The proposed Draft Convention submitted 
to the Conference deals with all these 
problems. 

The proposed Draft Convention is accom- 
panied by a Draft Recommendation giving, 
in greater detail, the principles which States 
are asked to bear in mind in the practical 
application of the above provisions. 

A second Draft Recommendation asks the 
States concerned to supplement the measures 
which they take nationally by concluding 
bilateral or plurilateral agreements and by co- 
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operating in the handling of the various 
administrative questions raised by the recruit- 
ment, placing and conditions of labour of 
migrants for employment. 

(Since this problem is not one of particular 
application to Canada it has not been con- 
sidered necessary to reproduce the verbatim 
text.) 


Hours of Work and Rest Periods in 
Road Transport 


The Report of the Committee on Road 
Transport, which the Conference considered 
and adopted in amended form, contained a 
Draft Convention, four Draft Recommenda- 
tions and a Resolution, dealing with the regu- 
lation of hours of work and rest periods of 
professional drivers (and their assistants) of 
vehicles engaged in road transport. 

There were several reasons why the Gov- 
erning Body of the I.L.O. decided to put this 
question on the Agenda. It was considered 
that road transport, becoming more and more 
important, also has, frequently, an interna- 
tional character and consequently it is neces- 
sary to unify the regulation of working con- 
ditions and to promote such regulation where 
it does not yet exist. This problem is closely 
bound up with that of safety. When drivers’ 
working hours are too long there is not the 
same degree of safety. 

The proposed Draft Convention, drawn up 
by the Committee on the basis of the text 
prepared by the I.L.O. after the consultation 
of the Governments, defines, in the first Article, 
the scope of the Convention as regards persons 
and vehicles. 

On these points there was an important 
lifference of opinion between the majority of 
the Committee and the Employers’ Group. 
The latter by an amendment endeavoured to 
exempt owner drivers from the scope of the 
Convention. This amendment was defeated 
oy a vote in committee whereupon the Em- 
oloyers’ group reserved the right to bring 
the question before the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, contending that the In- 
ternational Labour Organization is not com- 
petent to deal with this category of persons. 

The proposed Draft Convention then de- 
fines, for the purposes of the Convention, the 
term “hours of work.” In Article 5 it fixes 
these at 48 hours per week, while permitting 
the competent authority to authorize higher 
weekly limits for subsidiary work and work 
frequently interrupted by periods of mere 
attendance. 

Article 6 permits weekly hours of work to 
be calculated as an average; while Article 7 
embodies the principle of the 8 hour day, 
which may, however, be exceeded by not more 
than one hour per day provided that this 
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excess does not cause the 48 hour week to be 
exceeded. 

The following Articles indicate the conditions 
in which the competent authority can allow 
the limits fixed to be exceeded, particularly 
as a result of accidental causes, or in case of 
force majeure, or a shortage of indispensable 
skilled labour. 

The clauses relating to overtime permit a 
maximum of 75 to 100 hours overtime per 
annum, according to circumstances, and a 
minimum overtime rate of remuneration of 
14 to 14 times the normal rate. 

Articles 14, 15 and 16 stipulate the daily and 
weekly rest periods which the persons to whom 
the Convention applies must enjoy. In prin- 
ciple the rest period must comprise at least 
12 consecutive hours in a period of 24 hours 
and 32 consecutive hours during each 7 days. 

Finally the proposed Draft Convention, in 
Article 18, provides for a system of supervision 
of the Convention; comprising the possession 
of an individual control book by each driver 
during his hours of work and the keeping by 
each employer of a record of the hours of 
work and rest periods of the persons employed 
by him. 

This Draft Convention is completed by 4 
Draft Recommendations. 

The first concerns individual control books 
in road transport. 

The second deals with night work in road 
transport. The competent authority should 
determine the classes of transport in which it 
would authorize night work and should define 
night work. 

The third deals with the method of regu- 
lating hours of work in road transport. The 
competent authority must ensure the effective 
regulation of the weekly and daily hours of 
work by the active encouragement of volun- 
tary joint collective machinery established by 
agreement between organizations of employers 
and workpeople or by the establishment of 
statutory machinery operated in consultation 
with such organizations. 

The fourth Draft Recommendation concerns 
rest periods of professional drivers of private 
vehicles. It recommends that the competent 
authority should be requested to draw up 
regulations to include provisions applicable to 
professional drivers of private vehicles used 
solely for personal services which will provide 
for the observance of minimum daily and 
weekly rest periods. 

Finally, in a Resolution, the Committee has 
embodied an amendment moved _ by the 
United States Government representative re- 
questing the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to 
undertake a study of methods which would 
enable federal States to accept the obligations 
resulting from the Convention. (This resolu- 
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tion has already been dealt with previously in 
this article). 

As indicated previously in this article, the 
Draft Convention, the four Recommendations 
and the Resolution (dealing with the position 
of Federal States in regard to Conventions) 
were adopted by the Conference, and the 
texts of the Convention and Recommenda- 
tions will be found at the conclusion of this 
article. 

In addition to Mr. Wrong, Canadian Gov- 
ernment delegate, who spoke in support of the 
Resolution (as already recorded in this re- 
view), Mr. Goldie, Canadian Employers’ dele- 
gate, addressed the Conference on the road 
transport question. His address was as 
follows: 


On behalf of a large majority of the Em- 
ployers’ group I wish to make a few remarks 
concerning the proposed Convention and Recom- 
mendations dealing with the regulation of hours 
of work and rest periods of professional drivers 
of vehicles engaged in road transport. The 
statement I am about to make will explain the 
stand that the majority of employers will take 
on the Convention and Recommendations. 

First let me say that the proposed Con- 
vention covers owner-drivers as well as pro- 
fessional drivers in the employ of others. The 
Employers’ group has always held that it is 
not within the competence of the International 
Labour Organization to deal with owner-drivers 
and others like them who work on their own 
account, and they still maintain this position. 
However, to save the time of this Conference, 
they have decided that no useful purpose would 
be served by introducing at this stage an 
amendment to exclude owner-drivers. 

The regulation of working hours of pro- 
fessional drivers can be approached from two 
points of view, from the safety point of view 
and from the social and economic standpoint. 
From the first, the Employers’ group had 
agreed that a safety Convention is desirable and 


practicable; requirements of safety are more 
or less the same in all countries. It seems 
regrettable that an opportunity to provide 


adequately for safety on the roads of the world 
has been missed. 

The Draft Convention and Recommendations 
now before us attempt to deal with the problem 
of road transport from the social as well as the 
safety point of view. It is unsatisfactory in 
both respects. At the beginning of the Com- 
mittee’s sittings the Employers made the follow- 
ing statement: “The Employers’ members are 
prepared to discuss all the points of the Draft 
Convention, but since there exists already a 
48-hour Convention applicable to all industries, 
the Employers are prepared to discuss the points 
of the Draft Convention solely from the stand- 
point of road safety.” 

The amendments they have introduced from 
time to time in the Committee, almost all of 
which were rejected by the Committee, were 
intended to give effect to this declaration. 

The Employers’ group adopted the attitude 
just mentioned because they had come to the 
conclusion, after a careful review of the whole 
position, that the regulation of the hours of 
work and rest periods of professional drivers 
of road transport vehicles from the social 
standpoint was not a suitable subject for inter- 
national regulation. 

They arrived at this conclusion for several 
reasons. There is little, if any, direct inter- 


national competition in road transport, and this 
fact would seem to make the subject one for 
national rather than international regulation. 

The advantages of purely national control 
become even more obvious when it is re- 
membered that conditions of transport vary 
greatly from country to country. Regulations 
can only be adequately determined by each 
country according to the conditions existing in 
that country, its size, the length of hauls, 
climate, detentions at docks, hours of day- 
light, ete. 

The difficulty, one might even say the im- 
possibility, of international regulation in the 
face of such varying conditions was strongly 
emphasized by the differences of opinion that 
prevailed within the three groups themselves 
at the Committee, and by the large number 
of amendments offered to a draft that had been 
carefully prepared by ‘the Office. 

It is the opinion of these employers who come 
from countries in which adequate machinery 
exists, that the best method of regulating road 
transport is by voluntary collective bargaining 
between the employers and employees. It is 
they who are intimately acquainted with the 
conditions prevailing in their own countries. 
But the adoption of a Convention that settles 
beforehand all the main points deprives col- 
lective bargaining of most of its advantages and 
of its voluntary character. 

The road transport industry cannot be 
organized like a factory; indeed, it is hardly 
correct to describe it as an industry at all. 
Rather it is the handmaiden of industry, and 
as such must adapt itself to meet the needs of 
all other industries, and it can only be success- 
ful when it does meet these needs. Flexibility 
is its dominant need, and this would indicate 
that it is almost the last industry to which a 
Convention should apply. 

While there is little international competition 
in road transport, there is on the other hand 
very severe internal competition. It constitutes 
a severe handicap if hours of road transport 
workers are regulated while those of workers in 
competing forms of transport are not. 

The Employers are naturally not opposed to 
regulation of hours of road transport from a 
safety standpoint, but believe that in an inter- 
national Convention these hours should be put 
at the highest level compatible with safety, 
leaving each country within these safety limits, 
to regulate hours from a social standpoint by 
whatever means are in force in each country. 
It should also be remembered that regulation is 
not synonymous with limitation, and may take 
some other form, such as requiring the employer 
to make a penal payment in certain circum- 
stances. 

For these reasons, the majority of the Em- 
ployers, while they would welcome a safety 
Convention, reluctantly find themselves compelled 
to vote against the Convention as a whole, but 
will abstain from voting on the individual 
articles. 

Similarly, the majority of the Employers will 
vote against the four Recommendations, as they 
cannot be regarded as being separate from, but 
rather are bound up with, a Convention to which 
we are opposed. 


Reduction of Working Hours in Industry, 
Commerce and Offices 


This subject constituted the fifth item on 
the agenda and the Conference adopted a 
Resolution for its postponement by a vote of 
90 to 2. 
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The following was the Resolution sub- 
mitted by the delegates of the Governments 
of the United States, France, Belgium, Den- 
mark and Norway: 


The Conference, 

Having taken note of the results of the con- 
sultation of Governments with regard to the 
generalization of the reduction of hours of work 
in industry, commerce and offices; and 

Recognizing that many Governments would 
find it difficult to assume an international obliga- 
tion in this respect at a time when economic 
activity and the development and enforcement 
of social legislation are gravely affected by the 
prevailing political insecurity, as a result of 
which a large number of counitries have found 
themselves obliged to carry out extensive pro- 
grams of armament and national defence; 

Decides, in these exceptional circumstances, 
not to proceed at the present session with the 
examination of the generalization of the reduc- 
tion of hours of work in industry, commerce and 
offices, although the question will be kept before 
the International Labour Organization; and 

Invites the Governing Body to place this 
question on the agenda of a later session of the 
Conference as soon as such action is warranted 
by an improvement in the international situ- 
ation. 


Reduction of Working Hours in Coal Mines 

As in the case of the preceding item of the 
agenda, this question also was postponed. The 
Conference unanimously approved of the re- 
port of the Committee on Hours of Work in 
Coal Mines which contained the following 
Draft Resolution: 


The Conference, 

Having taken note of the results of the con- 
sultation of Governments with regard to the 
reduction of hours of work in coal mines; 

Noting that in their replies to the question- 
naire the Governments most directly concerned 
with the question of hours of work in the coal- 
mining industry, have for the most part declared 
themselves favourable to the principle of the 
reduction of hours of work in this industry; 

But recognizing further that many Gov- 
ernments would find it difficult to assume an 
international obligation in respect to the re- 
duction of hours in coal mines at a time when 
economic activity and the development and en- 
forcement of social legislation are gravely 
affected by the prevailing international political 
insecurity, as a result of which a large number 
of countries have found themselves obliged to 
carry out extensive programs of armament and 
national defence; 

Decides, in these exceptional circumstances, 
not to proceed at the present session with the 
examination of the reduction of hours of work 
in coal mines, although the question will be kept 
pape the International Labour Organization; 
an 

Invites the Governing Body to place this ques- 
tion on the agenda of an early session of the 
Conference as soon as such action is warranted 
by an improvement in the international situ- 
ation. 

Application of Conventions 


The report of the Committee on the 
Application of Conventions comprehensively 
reviewed its work in examining the application 
of Conventions by countries. The report con- 
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tained an appendix in which there appeared a 
statement by Mr. Wrong, one of the Cana- 
dian Government delegates, in which he set 
forth the position of Canada with respect to 
the application of Conventions Nos. 1 (Hours 
of Work in Industry); 14 (Weekly Rest 
in Industry); and 26 (Minimum Wage Fixing 
Machinery). Reference was made to this 
statement in the appendix of the Committee’s 
report as follows: 


With reference to the observations made by 
the Committee of Experts concerning the appli- 
cation of Conventions Nos. 1, 14 and 26 by 
Canada, a representative of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment stated that his Government. fully 
accepted the view that international labour 
Conventions were legal obligations and not 
merely pious aspirations or expressions of good 
intentions, and explained the circumstances in 
which the legislation which had been passed to 
implement these three Conventions had 
been declared, ultra vires of the Dominion 
Parliament, which made. it impossible for 
Canada for the time being to enact 
the necessary measures of application. The 
Royal Commission which was appointed in 
1937 to re-examine the economic and financial 
basis of the Canadian Federation and 
the distribution of legislative powers therein 
was expected to present its report in the course 
of the present summer. When the report of 
the Royal Commission was available and the 
necessary decisions had been taken in the lhght 
of its recommendations, the situation in respect 
of these three Conventions would be clarified. 
His Government recognized that the present 
situation should not be permitted to continue 
indefinitely, and expected to be in a position to 
indicate, in the annual reports for next year, 
that positive measures were being taken. 

The Committee took note of this statement. 


Employment of Women 


Matters relating to the employment of 
women came before the Conference in two 
resolutions (submitted by the Workers’ dele- 
gates of France and the Netherlands, re- 
spectively) which were referred to the Reso- 
lutions Committee. This committee secured 
the consent of the respective movers to have 
the two proposed measures combined in a 
single Draft Resolution, the text of which 
follows: 


“Considering that it cannot yet be said that a 
satisfactory. solution has been found for the 
problem of the equality of women in industrial 
and public life and that. there remains much 
to be done before women receive equal rights 
with men, the International Labour Confer- 
ence recognizes that one of the tasks of the 
International Labour Office is_to raise the 
position of women workers throughout the 
world. 

“The Conference notes with satisfaction the 
facts set forth in the report of the International 
Labour Office entitled The Law and Women’s 
Work concerning the improvement in the con- 
ditions of employment of women, in particular 
as regards maternity protection; the Confer- 
ence appreciates the efforts accomplished by the 
International Labour Organization in this con- 
nection. The Conference recognizes the great 
importance of the laws for the protection of 
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women, prohibiting night work and employ- 
ment in dangerous and unhealthy trades, but 
emphasizes that it is urgently necessary for the 
health of all workers to be protected by legis- 
lation. se 

“The Conference recognizes the importance 
of the principle of equality of pay, and asks 
that the International Labour Office should 
complete its enquiry into present practice as 
quickly as possible, so as to enable the Govern- 
ing Body to draw its conclusions.” 


The Resolution was adopted without a vote. 


Judicial Bodies for Enforcement of Labour 
Legislation 


The Resolutions Committee of the Confer- 
ence transmitted the following Resolution con- 
cerning judicial bodies for the enforcement 
of labour legislation and the rapid functioning 
of such bodies (submitted by the entire dele- 
gation of Venezuela): 


“Whereas it is desirable that, parallel with 
the development and standardization of labour 
legislation, the judicial bodies entrusted with its 
enforcement and the procedure followed for this 
purpose should develop on the same lines, since 
these various aspects of labour law play equally 
important parts in social questions; 

“Whereas, although the judicial systems and 
their procedure must necessarily be based on 
the legal conceptions and circumstances peculiar 
to each country, special courts for the enforce- 
ment of labour legislation and the procedure 
they follow may well be based on certain 
general principles, without interfering with 
those conceptions and special circumstances; 

“Whereas the existence of special courts and 
of a speedy and adequate procedure has given 


satisfactory results in the decision of questions 
relating to the enforcement of labour legislation; 
“The Conference requests the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to consider 
the desirability of placing on the agenda of one 
of the next sessions of the Conference a question 
concerning special courts for the enforcement of 
labour legislation and the functioning of such 
courts in a. speedy and adequate manner.” 


The Resolution was adopted without a vote. 


Encouragement of I.L.O. Activities 


The Conference adopted, without a formal 
vote, the following Resolution concerning an 
enquiry into the methods followed in order to 
encourage the development of the activities of 
the International Labour Organization in 
various countries: 


Considering that it would be of great value 
to tlte three elements of which the International 
Labour Organization consists (Governments, Em- 
ployers and Workers) to possess information con- 
cerning the methods followed in the various 
countries in order to encourage the development 
of the activities of the International Labour 
Organization in the national sphere, either by 
preparing for and facilitating the ratification of 
the Conventions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference or by making the work of 
the International Labour Organization better 
known among those concerned; 

Considering that any measures intended to 
generalize the anplication of such methods would 
be of the greatest interest; 

The Conference expresses a wish that it may 
be given: an opportunity of undertaking a 
general discussion and exchange of experiences 
on this subject at its next session. 


Director’s Report, Discussion, and Director’s Reply 


Featured. by a review of the world political 
crisis, as well as an analysis of the social 
economic situation, the annual report of the 
Director of the International Labour Office, 
Mr. John G. Winant, to the twenty-fifth 
session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, again presents a composite picture of 
world affairs in all their related problems. 
The following summary of this comprehensive 
report has been published by the International 
Labour Office :— 


The International Labour Organisation and the 
World Situation 


In a brief foreword the Director remarks 
that just as the world economic crisis caused 
the Organisation to expand its activities to 
meet the demands made upon it and thereby 
enlarge its influence and membership, so the 
present international political crisis calls, not 
for the contraction of activities, but for an 
increasing effort and greater energy. In par- 
ticular, when the way becomes open to a last- 
ing peace, the Organisation should have ready 
a practical social program that would assure 
to the common people recognition of their 
ultimate needs. 

The work which this Organisation has done 
in the past shows what a contribution it could 
make to real international co-operation owing 
to its unique representative composition, which 
includes not only persons representing Govern- 


ments, but also persons representing the great 
associations of employers and workers. The 
International Labour Conference has already, 
on many occasions, put forward ideas which 
have had a favourable influence on the develop- 
ment of international co-operation. 


“Meeting in Washington in 1919 in the 
midst of the bitterness of war disillusion- 
ment, the first International Labour Confer- 
ence invited Germany and Austria to imme- 
diate membership. The rightness of that 
decision has never been questioned. When 
the problem of reparations was under taboo, 
it was the initiative of the Labour Confer- 
ence that brought it into the open for 
examination and discussion. And again, it 
was an Italian Labour Delegate at the 

' Washington Conference who first proposed 
that there be created some system of distribu- 
tion under international control for the fair 
allotment of the raw materials of the world. 

“Long before the World Economic Con- 
ference of 1927 was called, a workers’ dele- 
gate proposed the convocation of an _ inter- 
national Conference, which should comprise 
qualified representatives of all the important 
organised economic factors: commerce, indus- 
try, agriculture, labour and consumption. 
When the history of the efforts towards 
international understanding during the last 
twenty years is written, I am confident that 
these initiatives taken at the Conference will 
be given a high place in the record.” 


In present circumstances, it is inevitable that 
delegates should be more than ever concerned 
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with the general situation, which gives rise to 
profound and universal anxiety. It is not an 
easy matter for a non-political organisation to 
continue its work, because the tasks it must 
perform are necessarily influenced by the dis- 
turbances and confusions of the world to-day. 


“But I am certain”’—adds Mr. Winant— 
“that neither Member Governments nor non- 
Member Governments would wish to see the 
International Labour Organisation used as 
an agency of foreign policy in the field of 
politics. On the other hand, in approaching 
labour and social problems we are forced to 
face the economic consequence of war and 
peace. This holds whether it be in relation 
to trade conflict or war economy.” 


The effect of military preparations on the 
daily life of the peoples is a question which 
concerns workers. The present state of “near 
war,’ though not so destructive as war in 
immediate effect, produces results which are 
not wholly dissimilar in a slower though no 
less certain way. 


“The present state of armed peace means 
the speeding up of production, a concentra- 
tion of productive energies on non-productive 
activities, the diversion of groups of the 
population to military service, the decrease 
of the supply of labour relative to the 
demand, the rapid increase in public budgets 
and the necessity of having recourse to loans 
to meet military expenditures, the inflationary 
effects of such fiscal policies, an inevitable 
tendency towards a rise in the cost of living 
and the hardship which that necessarily en- 
tails on the masses of the population. As 
these manifestations are prolonged, they be- 
come steadily aggravated and the wastage 
they involve is not very different from that 
which would be produced by war itself. 
Their social consequences do not need to be 
underlined to a body such as the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 


“The desire to speed up production leads 
to a prolongation of hours of work, with 
resulting danger to the health and safety of 
the workers. The standards set by protective 
legislation and by collective agreements with 
regard not only to adult workers but also to 
young persons are endangered. These develop- 
ments, combined with the tendency for wages 
and earnings to fall behind prices as a result 
of inflationary conditions, lead to friction be- 
tween employers and workers over the whole 
area of industrial life unless foresight and 
constructive action prevent. An attempt 
should be made to anticipate the needs aris- 
ing from these situations and to outline a 
basis for international action. 


‘“Rearmament cannot continue at the 
present rate of acceleration without event- 
ually absorbing so much of the national in- 
come of many countries as will prove in- 
tolerable. A point may come when defence 
expenditure will cause actual starvation in 
the lower income groups. Before this 
happens, it may be hoped that some general 
international settlement will intervene. But 
it must be realised that even in this case 
most countries of the world would have to 
face the tremendous problems of readjust- 
ment to a peace-time economy. Serious 
economic re-employment problems will arise 
demanding urgent solution. Some means of 
absorbing the workers thrown out of employ- 
ment by the slowing down of armament pro- 
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duction—or, in other words, of facilitating 
the change-over of industry from armaments 
to normal peace-time production—will have 
to be devised.” 


It is pointed out that the International 
Labour Organisation can, owing to its struc- 
ture, make an invaluable contribution to this 
task provided that it has at its disposal the 
necessary resources. 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office says that it is normal and indeed inevit- 
able that “in present circumstances the minds 
of statesmen should be concentrated on the 
problem of the security of their countries.” He 
continues as follows:— 


“IT would not say one word which would 
weaken the determination of the Member 
countries to protect themselves against aggres- 
sion and to preserve those democratic in- 
stitutions which are the hope of mankind. 
More quickly than we have dared to believe, 
that very determination may give us a new 
chance for security and peace without war. 
At the present time, the invitation of 
President Roosevelt to a general economic 
conference still stands. I hope and believe 
that an exchange of views by the nations 
may pave the way toward that enduring 
peace that was hoped for so fervently in 
1919 by a weary soldiery and a war-torn 
world. For this too we should be prepared. 
It may mean for us the opportunity to clarify 
the social objectives of a lasting peace. The 
workers will measure the value of any settle- 
ment by the improvement that it brings to 
the conditions under which they live and 
work. It should be our part to have ready 
a practical social program that would assure 
to the common people recognition of their 
ultimate needs... .” 


The Economic Setting 


_In the first part of the report, under the 
title of “The Economic Setting,” the Director 
notes, first of all, that the most striking 
feature of 1938 was the impact of international 
disturbances and war preparations upon the 
widespread tendency of industry and trade to- 
wards substantial improvement. During the 
first half of the year the economic system in 
most countries was showing signs of a new 
depression; by the middle of the year Govern- 
ments in many countries had adopted measures 
to counteract this, with considerable success; 
but by the end of 1938 the resulting upward 
movement was checked largely by the interna- 
tional tension, which made national defence and 
armaments production the paramount considera- 
tions. While this situation leads to consider- 
ably increased employment in the industries 
directly or indirectly affected, it has unfavour- 
able effects on other branches of economic life, 
since people become increasingly afraid to com- 
mit themselves to long-term investments while 
they fear that a war may intervene to rob 
these of all value. 


This chapter surveys the different measures 
adopted for meeting the depression; long-range 


Government investment policies; agricultural 
policies; economic problems of rearmament; 
international trade; migration; and _ the 


special problem of refugees. In connection 
with the last-named, it refers in particular to 
proposals for agricultural colonisation, and ex- 
pressly points out that such proposals cannot 
by themselves provide a solution. 
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“Here, as in the still greater problem of 
unemployment, there is no full solution, short 
of such an organisation of the world economy 
as will make use of the full capacities of 
mankind in the production of the goods and 
Sarr needed for the raising of the standard 
of life.” 


Conditions of Work 


In the next chapter the Director deals with 
conditions of work. The percentage of unem- 
ployment, he shows, remains high in spite of 
the measures adopted in many countries to cope 
with it. Increasing attention, he notes, has 
been given to the question of elderly workers, 
the vocational training of young persons and 
the vocational retraining of the unemployed. 


As regards wages and hours of work, it 
appears that in every country except Germany 
and Japan, real hourly wages have been main- 
tained above the level of 1929. The situation 
in regard to the shorter working week, on the 
other hand, is much more complex. 


“The attainment of the reduced work week, 
however, remains a permanent problem of 
social and economic policy. The evidence 
points to a realisation of shorter working 
hours as one of the great additional benefits 
that will be assured to workers when nations 
will agree to a just and stable peace.” 


The Standard of Life 


In the third chapter, which is entitled The 
Standard of Life, Mr. Winant deals with social 
insurance; nutrition; housing; holidays and 
recreation; distribution of income; and _ the 
standard of life of indigenous workers. He 
draws attention to the rapidity with which the 
movement for holidays with pay has spread 
throughout the world, so that there are now 
23 countries which have adopted legislation 
providing paid holidays for workers in industry 
and commerce, while 14 others have laws which 
give paid holidays to certain classes of workers, 
and in many industrial countries where there 
are no such laws, the system of paid holidays 
is nevertheless widespread. 


Referring to the question of distribution of 
income, the Director makes the following state- 
ment:— 


“During the twenty years since the close 
of the World War the standard of life in 
most countries has greatly advanced. Wide- 
spread unemployment has impeded progress, 
but the underlying conditions have continued 
to improve. The extension of social insurance 
and the increasing attention given to nutri- 
tion, housing, holidays and recreation are 
typical of a new outlook. Yet in all countries 
some proportion, and in most countries a 
large proportion, of the population live in 
circumstances of the most abject poverty... . 

“From estimates such as these it is not 
possible to draw rigidly scientific conclusions. 
But there are certain human inferences that 
are inescapable. If in a country such as the 
United States there is a ‘submerged tenth’ 
or a submerged fifth even of families who 
are terribly poor, what can be said of the 
situation in countries where the average in- 
come is only half or a quarter or a tenth 
of that in the United States? The great 
mass of mankind still lives in a state of in- 
tolerable poverty. 

“Two things are principally required: that 
the poorer countries should have the means 


of obtaining the necessary training and 
equipment; and that they should have the 
fullest possible opportunity of buying and 
selling on the world market. With modern 
methods of production, access to raw 
materials and a ready market for their goods, 
it is possible for peoples at present sunk in 
poverty to attain a civilised standard of life. 
But this, as has already been indicated, can 
only come about as a result of co-operative 
action to clear the channels of international 
investment and international trade.” 


Achievements of I.L.0. in 20 Years 


In the final chapter, entitled Twenty Years, 
the Director briefly surveys the history of the 
I.L.0., and gives an account of its work under 
the headings The New Internationalism; The 
International Labour Code; and the Interna- 
tional Civil Service. 


The principal function of the Organisation, 
as laid down in its Constitution, is the building 
up of what may be called the International 
Labour Code. It has adopted 63 Conventions, 
and the number of ratifications received was 
839 on 15th March, 1939. 


“In spite of the disturbed circumstances 
in many countries, the upward movement of 
ratification has not faltered. During the 
twelve months ending 15th March, 1939, 57 
new ratifications were recorded, the largest 
number since 1935-1936. Over two-thirds of 
these ratifications came from non-European 
countries, including 22 from New Zealand, 
5 from the United States and 4 from Brazil. 
In the case of Iraq and Turkey, moreover, 
as well as New Zealand and the United States 
already mentioned, the ratifications were the 
first to be registered by these countries.” 


In addition to the direct influence which 
Conventions exercise when they are ratified and 
embodied in national legislation, they also 
exercise an indirect influence. Their existence 
sets up a standard which public opinion gradu- 
ally tends to accept as normal, and one result 
of this is that they act as a check on any 
tendency to allow conditions of work to be 
depressed below that level in times of difficulty. 
If the differences which exist in labour legisla- 
tion now and twenty years ago are studied, 
there can be little doubt that the direct and 
indirect influence of the Conventions has been 
considerable, 


The Report of the Director gives a very few 
striking examples of this. 


The Convention of 1919 concerning the 8-hour 
day and the 48-hour week in industry has been 
ratified by 23 countries. Its actual influence 
has been much greater than that figure would 
seem to indicate, for in every part of the world 
it has been the fundamental basis for efforts 
to generalise the 48-hour week and it has 
inspired many laws and regulations, even in 
countries which have not ratified it. 


The Convention concerning the employment 
of women before and after childbirth set up 
standards considerably in advance of current 
legislation at the time when it was adopted. 
It has been ratified by 16 countries. In 1919, 
only one State provided for the total of 12 
weeks’ leave laid down in the Convention. In 
1939, 25 States made provision for 6 weeks 
leave before childbirth and 31 for 6 weeks’ 
leave following childbirth. 
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The series of Conventions fixing the minimum 
age for admission to employment in industry, 
on board ship, in agriculture and in non- 
industrial occupations at 14 have been widely 
ratified. The three revised Conventions raising 
the minimum age to 15 are in advance of legis- 
lation in a large majority of countries, but 
they have already induced several countries to 
adopt or consider the adoption of the higher 
minimum age. 

The 15 Conventions on various aspects of 
social insurance have received 136 ratifications, 
and the definite undertakings given by States 
checked any tendency to lower the standard of 
social insurance during the recent depression. 


The 13 Conventions dealing with maritime 
questions go far to constitute an international 
seamen’s code. Some of the older Conventions 
have practically reached saturation point as 
regards ratification. 

The influence of the Conventions concerning 
indigenous labour has been felt even in the 
territories of States which have not yet ratified 
them. Thus the Forced Labour Convention 
may be said to have set the standard for 
colonial policy in regard to the use of forced 
or compulsory labour. In addition, the appli- 
cation of the general Conventions in colonial 
territories, subject to modifications designed to 
adapt them to local conditions, has greatly 
developed. 

In addition to the 63 international labour 
Conventions, 56 Recommendations have been 
adopted by the Conference in the last 20 years. 

As is well known, Recommendations, though 
made the subject of the same intensive prepara- 
tion and discussion as the Conventions, do not 
involve a formal international obligation. They 
lend themselves particularly to the treatment 
of measures which are still in the formative 
stage, or to the laying down of a more detailed 
line of policy ‘than would be suitable in a 
Convention. 


The International Labour Organisation has 
thus, in the past 20 years, travelled a long way 
in establishing an international labour code. 
It has, however, become clear that the real 
utility of such a code could be greatly enhanced 
if the Organisation did not confine itself to 
setting up standards but also did something to 
bring about the necessary organisation and co- 
ordination of social policy, on which the im- 
provement of living and working conditions 
depends. A shifting of emphasis in this direc- 
tion has taken place, especially in the last few 
years. 

The recent conferences on the coal-mining 
industry, rail transport, the textile industry 
and migration for settlement, and_ still more 
the work of the International Public Works 
Committee, are characteristic of this new 
emphasis. 

The Report of the Director goes on to 
describe briefly the development of the work 
of the International Labour Office itself and 
more particularly its publications. ‘The latter 
deal with most of the principal social and 
economic problems of the day. 

The Report draws attention to the very 
special character of the research work which 
the International Labour Office carries out, 
and in which it always deals with questions 
from the international point of view. The 
Report explains how, in relation to the attempt 
to remedy the economic depression and unem- 


ployment, the work of the Office, based as it is 
on wide international experience, has guided 
world opinion towards the most effective solu- 
tions. 

The studies made of silicosis, the standard- 

isation of labour statistics and the improvement 
in their comparability, etc. also illustrate the 
importance of the research work of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. . 
_ The Director concludes that the need for 
such an instrument as the International Labour 
Organisation is no less in 1939 than it was in 
1919; in some ways it is even greater. 

“So long as the Organisation can count on 
the support of the three elements—Govern- 
ments, employers and workers—on which it is 
founded, it will be able to continue its 
struggle for social justice, and for the fulfil- 
ment of the promise of which Abraham 
Lincoln once spoke—the ‘promise that in due 
time the weights would be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men and that all should have 
an equal chance.’ ” 


DISCUSSION AND REPLY oF DIRECTOR 


The above report of the Director was dealt 
with in all its phases during a number of 
sessions of the Conference with 62 speakers 
participating in the discussion thereon. 


The Director made his reply to the dis- 
cussions on June 22 and comprehensively 
covered the numerous points developing from 
the analysis of his report by the various 
speakers. 


On the question of hours of work, the Director 
declared that when the need for armaments had 
been removed and the world returned to collab- 
oration, the workers could look forward to the 
40-hour working week. 


All delegates had agreed that the standard 
of life and the international labour code were 
basic objectives of the Organization. 


He had been happy to find that holidays with 
pay and the use of leisure time had had the 
interest and support of members of the Confer- 
ence. 


The Director then referred to suggestions for 
a special study of family allowances, to which 
he attached particular importance. He also ex- 
pressed the hope that an exchange of views 
might take place next year on the question of 
industrial relations. 

The Director thanked the many delegates 
who had expressed their faith in the Organiza- 
tion, and their determination that it should con- 
tinue even in the case of war. 


The work of the last few months had been to 
consolidate the position and clarify the Organi- 
zation’s fields of service. The Director referred 
to the possibility that a sudden change for the 
better im the world political situation might 
result in a serious unemployment problem 
through the change over of industry from 
armaments to normal production. If, on the 
other hand, the situation should suddenly de- 
generate into war, it seemed certain that there 
would be new acuteness in labour problems and 
new duties thrown upon the Organization. The 
work that the Office might undertake in that 
event had been outlined in the report of the 
Emergency Committee of the Governing Body. 
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Texts of Draft Convention and Recommendations 


Following are the texts of: (1) Recom- 
mendation concerning vocational training; (2) 
Recommendation concerning apprenticeship; 
(3) Draft Convention concerning regulation of 
hours of work and rest periods in road trans- 
port; (4) Recommendation concerning indi- 
vidual control books in road transport; (5) 
Recommendation concerning regulation of 
night work in road transport; (6) Recom- 
mendation concerning methods of regulating 
hours of work in road transport; (7) Recom- 
mendation concerning rest periods of profes- 
sional drivers of private vehicles. 


TEXT OF THE RECOMMENDATION CON- 
CERNING VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The General Conference 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-fifth 
Session on 8 June 1939, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to vocational 
training, which is included in the first item 
on the agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts, this 27th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine, the fol- 
lowing Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Vocational Training Recommendation, 
1939: 

Considering that the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organ- 
ization mentions the organization of vocational 
and technical education among the reforms 
necessary for improving the conditions of 
labour; 


Considering that the International Labour 
Conference has already to a certain extent 
dealt with this problem, particularly by adopt- 
ing at its Third Session (1921) a Recommenda- 
tion concerning the development of technical 
agricultural education and at its Twenty-third 
Session the Vocational Education (Building) 
Recommendation, 1937; 

Considering that at its Nineteenth Session 
the Conference, by adopting the Unemployment 
(Young Persons) Recommendation, 1935, fav- 
oured the generalization of measures for voca- 
tional training, and that it was as a result of 
a resolution it adopted during that session that 
it was decided to include in the agenda of the 
Conference the question of the vocational train- 
ing of workers in all its aspects; 

Considering that the effective organization of 
vocational training is desirable in the interests 
of workers and employers alike as well as those 
of the community as a whole; 

Considering that the rapid transformation of 
the economic structure of, and conditions in, 
various countries, the constant changes in the 
methods of production, and the widening of 
the conception of vocational training as a factor 
in social progress and in the general culture 
of the workers, have in a number of coun- 
tries led to a fresh examination of the whole 
of this question and have given rise to a gen- 
eral desire to reorganize vocational training 
on the basis of principles better adapted to 
present requirements; 


of International 


Considering that, in these circumstances, it 
is particularly desirable at the present time 
to state the principles and methods which each 
Member should apply on its territory, with due 
regard to the special requirements of the dif- 
ferent branches of its national economy and of 
the different occupations, as well as the customs 
and traditions of the country, and subject to 
further special measures that might be required 
in respect of vocational training for certain 
branches of activity such as agriculture or 
maritime transport; 

The Conference makes the following recom- 
mendations: 


Part I.—DEFINITIONS 


1. For the purpose of this Recommenda- 
tion— 
(a) the expression “vocational training” 


means any form of training by means of 
which technical or trade knowledge can 
be acquired or developed, whether the 
training is given at school or at the 
place of work; 


(b) the expression “technical and vocational 
education” means theoretical and practical 
instruction, of whatever grade, given at 
school for purposes of vocational training; 

(c) the expression “apprenticeship” means 
any system by which an employer under- 
takes by contract to employ a young 
person and to train him or have him 
trained systematically for a trade for a 
period the duration of which has been 
fixed in advance and in the course of 
which the apprentice is bound to work 
in the employer’s service. 


Part II.—GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


2. (1) The work of the various official and 
private institutions in each country which deal 
with vocational training should, while ensuring 
free play to initiative ‘and adaptability to the 
requirements of the different industries, regions 
and localities, be co-ordinated and developed 
on the basis of a general program. 

(2) This program should be based on— 

(a) the occupational interests and cultural 

and moral requirements of the worker; 

(b) the labour requirements of employers; 

(ec) the economic and social interests of the 

community. 

(3) In drawing up this program due account 
should also be taken of the following factors: 

-(a) the stage of development reached in 

general education and in vocational guid- 
ance and selection; 

(b) changes in technique and methods of 

organization of work; 

(c) the structure of, and trend of develop- 

ment in, the labour market; 

(d) national economic policy. 

(4) The co-ordination and development re- 
ferred to in sub-paragraph (1) should be under- 
taken on a national scale with the organized 
collaboration of the authorities concerned with 
the different aspects of the problem mentioned 
in sub-paragraphs (2) and (3), and of the 
interested parties, including more particularly 
the occupational organizations of employers and 
workers. 


Part III—PREVOCATIONAL PREPARATION 


3. (1) Compulsory education, which should 
be entirely general in character, should provide 
for all children a preparation developing an 
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idea of, taste for, and esteem for, manual work, 
these being an indispensable part of a general 
education and likely to facilitate future voca- 
tional guidance. 

(2) The proposed preparation should aim, 
in particular, at training the eye and hand of 
the child by means of practical work, but the 
importance and character of this work should 
be consistent with the general purposes of com- 
pulsory education. In drawing up the pro- 
gram of practical work, the nature of the prin- 
cipal industries in the locality or district 
might be taken into account, but any attempt 
at vocational training should be avoided. 

(3) This preparation, which should extend 
over a period of at least one year, should begin 
at the latest at the age of thirteen years and 
continue until the end of the period of com- 
pulsory education. 

4. (1) In order to determine the occupational 
aptitudes of the child and to facilitate the selec- 
tion of the future labour supply, there should 
be available to children who intend to enter 
an occupation requiring vocational training of 
long duration, and in particular to those who 
propose to become apprentices, a preliminary 
preparation constituting a transition from 
general education to vocational training. 

(2) This preparation should take place after 
the completion of the period of compulsory edu- 
cation: Provided that where the laws or regu- 
lations in force in the country concerned fix the 
school-training age at not less than fourteen 
years, this preparation may be undertaken 
during the last year of compulsory education. 

(3) The duration of this preparation should 
be determined with due regard to the occupa- 
tion concerned and to the age and educational 
qualifications of the young person. 

(4) In the curricula for this preparation, 
particular importance should be attached to 
practical work, but such work should not be 
given precedence over the theoretical courses 
or courses in general education. Practical and 
theoretical instruction should be so arranged 
as to be mutually complementary. The 
preparation should, by aiming at the general 
development of the pupil’s intellectual and 
manual capacities and avoiding undue specializa- 
tion, make it possible to determine for which 
of a group of occupations he is best suited to 
undergo full training. Practical and theoretical 
instruction should be so arranged as to secure 
continuity between this preliminary preparation 
and subsequent vocational training. 


Part IV.—TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


5. (1) A network of schools should be estab- 
lished in each country, adjusted as regards 
number, location and curricula to the economic 
requirements of each region or locality and 
affording the workers adequate opportunities 
for developing their technical or trade 
knowledge. 

(2) Measures should be adopted to ensure 
that, in the event of economic depression or 
financial difficulty, the supply of trained work- 
ers mecessary to meet future requirements is 
not imperilled by a reduction in the facilities 
for technical and vocational education. For this 
purpose, consideration should be given particu- 
larly to the grant of subsidies to existing schools 
and to the provision of special courses to make 
good the loss of opportunities for training caused 
by unemployment. 

(3): In countries in which a sufficient number 
of vocational and technical schools has not yet 
been established, it would be desirable that 
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undertakings of such a size as to make such 
arrangements practicable should meet the cost 
of training a certain number of young workers 
determined according to the number of workers 
employed by the undertaking. 

6. (1) Admission to technical and vocational 
schools should be free. 

(2) Attendance at such schools should be 
facilitated, ias circumstances require, by the 
grant of economic assistance in such forms as 
free meals, provision of working clothes and 
implements, free transport or reduction in the 
cost of transport, or maintenance allowances. 

7. (1) Courses should be organized in several 
grades, adjusted for each branch of economic 
activity to the training requirements of (a) 
journeymen and similar grades, (0b) staff in 
intermediate grades, (c) managerial staff. 

(2) The curricula for the courses in the 
different schools and for the different grades 
should be so co-ordinated as to facilitate transfer 
from one school to another and to enable 
promising pupils with the requisite knowledge 
to pass from a lower to a higher grade and to 
obtain admission to higher technical education 
at a university or equivalent institution. 

8. The curricula for technical and vocational 
schools should be so drawn up as to protect the 
future vocational adaptability of the workers 
and for this purpose it is particularly desirable— 

(a) that the primary object of the courses in 

the earlier years should be to give the 
pupil a sound basis of theoretical and 
practical knowledge, avoiding excessive or 
premature specialization; and 

(b) that care should be taken to enable the 

pupil to acquire a wide grasp of the 
theoretical principles underlying the 
practice of his occupation. 


9. (1) In technical and vocational education 
of all grades, subjects of general educational 
value and subjects relating to social questions 
should be included in the curricula for full- 
time courses and, so far as the time available 
permits, for part-time courses, other than special 
short courses for adults. 

(2) The curricula should include courses in 
domestic subjects, attendance at which might 
be either compulsory or optional for young 
workers according to circumstances. 

10. (1) Workers of both sexes should have 
equal rights of admission to all technical and 
vocational schools, provided that women and 
girls are not required to engage continuously 
on work which on grounds of health they are 
legally prohibited from performing, a_ short 
period on such work for the purpose of training 
being, however, permissible. 

(2) Appropriate facilities for technical and 
vocational training should be provided for occu- 
pations in which women and girls are mainly 
employed, including domestic employments and 
activities. 


Part V.—VOCATIONAL TRAINING BEFORE AND 
DURING EMPLOYMENT 


11. (1) Where the nature of the occupation, 
the methods of operation of the undertaking, 
the absence of an adequate system of apprentice- 
ship and traditions of craftsmanship, or other 
local circumstances, make it impossible for 
young persons to secure satisfactory vocational 
training while in employment, such training 
should be given in full-time schools before they 
enter employment. 

(2) Where young persons are given vocational 
training in the conditions referred to in the 
preceding sub-paragraph, the practical training 
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should be given in surroundings as similar as 
possible to those. of an actual undertaking and, 
where circumstances permit, should be com- 
pleted by periods of practical work at the place 
of work. 

(3) Where vocational training is given during 
employment, it is desirable that separate work- 
shops specially adapted for the purpose of giving 
training should be set up within the under- 
taking wherever the size and organization of 
the undertaking make such an arrangement 
practicable. 

12. (1) Opportunities for extending their 
technical and trade knowledge by attending 
part-time supplementary courses should be pro- 
vided for all workers, whether or not they had 
received vocational training before entering em- 
ployment. 

(2) These courses should, as far as possible, 
be held in establishments near to the place of 
employment or the workers’ homes. 

(3) The curricula for these courses should 
be adjusted to the special requirements of (a) 
apprentices; (b) young workers for whom 
facilities should be provided to enable them to 
obtain better posts; (c) adult workers who 
wish to acquire a technical qualification or to 


extend or improve their technical or trade 
knowledge. : 
(4) The time spent in attending supple- 


mentary courses by apprentices and _ other 
young workers who are under an obligation to 
attend such courses should be included in 
normal working hours. 


Part VI—MEASURES CONCERNING CO-ORDINA- 
TION AND THE SUPPLY OF INFORMATION 


13. Close collaboration should be maintained 
between technical and vocational schools and 
the industries or other branches of activity 
concerned, particularly by the inclusion of 
employers and workers in the governing bodies 
of the schools or in advisory bodies to the 


schools. : ( 
14. (1) Local or regional advisory com- 
mittees should be established to ensure 


collaboration between the competent adminis- 
trative authorities and the technical and voca- 
tional educational institutions, public employ- 
ment exchanges and organizations concerned, in 
particular occupational organizations of em- 
ployers and workers. 
(2) The duties of these committees should 
be to advise the competent authorities— 
(a) on the promotion and co-ordination of 
official and private action in regard to 
vocational training, guidance and selec- 
tion in the locality or region; 
(6) on the drawing up of curricula and the 
adjustment. of such curricula to changes 
in practical requirements; 
(c) on the conditions of work of young per- 
sons who are receiving vocational train- 
ing, whether in a technical or vocational 
school or in an undertaking, and, more 
particularly, on measures for ensuring— 
(i) that the work done by them is suit- 
ably restricted and is essentially of 
an educative character; and 

(ii) that the work of pupils in technical 
and vocational schools is not in- 
tended for commercial profit. 

15. (1) Measures should be taken to supply 
information to interested persons, by means of 
brochures, articles, talks, films, posters, visits 
to undertakings, exhibitions, etc., on the occu- 
pations for which the young persons can obtain 
training corresponding with their inclinations 


and aptitudes, on the conditions upon which 
such training can be obtained and the facilities 
that are accorded, and on the advantages offered 
by each type of training in relation to the 
prospects of employment and their future 
careers. 

(2) The primary and secondary schools, voca- 
tional guidance offices, public employment ex- 
changes and technical and vocational educational 
institutions should collaborate in furnishing such 
information. 


Part VII—CERTIFICATES AND EXCHANGES 


16. (1) The qualifications required in the 
examination on termination of technical and 
vocational training for any given occupation 
should be uniformly fixed, and the certificates 
issued as a result of these examinations should 
be recognized throughout the country. 


(2) It would be desirable for the occupa- 
tional organizations of employers and workers 
to assist the competent authorities in the con- 
trol of these examinations. 


_(3) Persons of both sexes should have equal 
rights to obtain the same certificates and 
diplomas on completion of the same studies. 


17. (1) Regional, national and international 
exchanges of students who have completed their 
training would be desirable so as to enable 
them to acquire wider knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

(2) The occupational organizations of em- 
ployers and workers should, as far as possible, 
collaborate in organizing these exchanges. 


Part VIII—TeEacHiInG STAFF 


18. (1) Teachers responsible for theoretical 
courses should be recruited from among _ per- 
sons with a university degree or a diploma 
awarded after training in a technical school or 
teachers’ training college and should possess or 
acquire practical knowlege of the branch of 
activity for which they prepare pupils. 

(2) Teachers responsible for practical courses 
should be recruited from among persons qualified 
by practical experience, should have extensive 
experience of the subject they teach, and should 
be fully qualified as regards both theoretical] 
knowledge of their subject and general culture. 

(3) Teachers recruited from industry and 
commerce should as far as possible receive 
special training for the purpose of developing 
their teaching ability and where necessary their 
theoretical knowledge and general culture. 

19. The following methods should be taken 
into consideration with a view to improving 
the qualifications of teachers and keeping their 
knowledge up to date: 


(a) the establishment of contracts between 
undertakings and the teachers responsible 
for giving practical training as, for in- 
stance, by the organization of regular 
“refresher” periods of work; 

(b) the organization by educational institu- 
tions of special courses which teachers 
may follow individually and short holiday 
courses for groups of teachers; 

(c) the granting, in special cases, of travelling 
or research scholarships or special leave 
with or without pay. 


20. Arrangements should be made between 
employers and educational authorities for the 
appointment of persons employed in industry 
and commerce as part-time teachers of special 
subject. 
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TEXT OF THE RECOMMENDATION CON- 
CERNING APPRENTICESHIP 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by _ the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-fifth 
Session on June 8, 1939, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to apprenticeship 
which is included in the first item on the 
agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts, this 27th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Apprenticeship Recommendation, 1939: 


The Conference, 

Having adopted the Vocational Training 
Recommendation, 1939, which enumerates the 
principles and methods which should be applied 
with regard to the organization of such train- 
ing; 

Considering that of the various methods of 
vocational training, apprenticeship raises special 
problems, particularly because it is given in 
undertakings and involves contractual relations 
between master and apprentice; 

Considering that the efficacy of apprentice- 
ship largely depends on the satisfactory defini- 
tion and observance of the conditions govern- 
ing apprenticeship and, in particular, of those 
relating to the mutual rights and obligations of 
master and apprentice; 

Recommends that each Member should take 
aay consideration the following principles and 
rules: 


1. For the purpose of the present Recom- 
mendation the expression “apprenticeship” means 
any system by which an employer undertakes 
by contract to employ a young person and to 
train him or have him trained systematically for 
a trade for a period the duration of which has 
been fixed in advance and in the course of 
which the apprentice is bound to work in 
ae employer’s service. 

2. (1) Measures should be taken to make 
apprenticeship as effective as possible in trades 
in which this system of training seems neces- 
sary. These trades should be designated in each 
country, having regard to the degree of skill 
and the length “of the period of practical train- 
ing required. 

(2) Subject to there being sufficient co- 
ordination to guarantee uniformity in the degree 
of skill required and in the methods and con- 
ditions of apprenticeship within each trade 
throughout the country, the measures referred 
to in ‘the preceding sub-paragraph may be taken 
by laws or regulations, or by decisions of public 
bodies entrusted with the control of apprentice- 
ship, or in virtue of collective agreements, 
or by a combination of the above methods. 


3. (1) The measures referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph should make provision in re- 
spect of— 

(a) the technical and other qualifications re- 
quired of employers in order that they 
may take and train apprentices; 

(b) the conditions governing the entry of 
young persons into apprenticeship; and 

(c) the mutual rights and obligations of 
master and apprentice. 

(2) In making such provision consideration 

should be given more particularly to the follow- 
ing principles: 


(a) An employer taking apprentices should 
either himself be qualified to give ade- 
quate training or be in a position to 
provide such training by some other 
person in his service with the necessary 
qualifications, and the undertaking in 
which the training is to be given should 
be such as will permit of the apprentice 
securing a proper training in the trade 
to be learnt. 

(b) Young persons should not be allowed to 
enter into apprenticeship until they have 
reached a fixed age, which should not 
be below the age at which school attend- 
ance ceases to be compulsory. 

(c) Where the minimum standard of general 
education required for entry into appren- 
ticeship is higher than that normally 
attained at the end of the period of 
compulsory school attendance, this mini- 
mum standard should be fixed with due 
regard to the variations in requirements 
of different trades. 

(d) Entry into apprenticeship should in every 
case be subject to a medical examina- 
tion, and where the trade in view calls for 
special physical qualities or mental 
aptitudes these should be specified and 
tested by special tests. 

(e) Provision should be made for the regis- 
tration of apprentices with appropriate 
bodies and, where necessary, for the con- 
trol of their number. 

(f) Arrangements should be made to facilitate 
the transfer of an apprentice from one 
employer to another in cases where trans- 
fer appears necessary or desirable in order 
to avoid interruption of the apprentice- 
ship or to complete the training of the 
apprentice or for some other reason. 

(g) The duration of apprenticeship, includ- 
ing that of the probationary period, should 
be determined in advance, any prior train- 
ing undergone by the apprentice in a 
technical or vocational school being duly 
taken into account. 

(h) Provision should be made for the holding 
of examinations of apprentices on the 
expiry of the period of apprenticeship 
and, where necessary, in the course of 
apprenticeship, for determining the 
methods of organizing such examinations, 
and for the issue of certificates based 
on the results thereof. The qualifications 
required in such examination for any 
given trade should be uniformly fixed, 
and the certificates issued as a result of 
such examinations should be recognized 
throughout the country. 

(i) Supervision should be established over 
apprenticeship, particularly with a view 
to ensuring that the rules governing 
apprenticeship are observed, that the 
training given is satisfactory and that 
there is reasonable uniformity in the 
conditions of apprenticeship. 

(7) Any requirements of form to be com- 
plied with by the contract of appren- 
ticeship and the terms to be contained 
or implied in it should be specified, as 
for instance by the drawing up of a 
standard contract, and the procedure for 
the registration of contracts with the 
bodies referred to under (e) above 
should be determined. 


4. (1) Provision should be made in the con- 
tract of apprenticeship as to how any remuner- 
ation in cash or otherwise due to the appren- 
tice should be determined and as to the scale 
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of increase in remuneration during the course 
of the apprenticeship. 

(2) Where there are no laws or regulations 
upon the subject, or the laws or regulations do 
not apply to apprentices provision should also 
be made in the contract of apprenticeship in 
respect of— 


(a) the remuneration referred to in sub- 
paragraph (1) above during sickness; 


an 
(b) holidays with pay. 


5. (1) It would be desirable that the parties 
concerned in apprenticeship and more particu- 
larly the organizations of employers and workers 
should collaborate with the official bodies _re- 
sponsible for the supervision of apprenticeship. 

(2) Close collaboration should be maintained 
between the bodies responsible for the super- 
vision of apprenticeship and the general and 
vocational education authorities, vocational 
guidance institutions, public employment ex- 
changes and labour inspection authorities. 

6. This Recommendation does not apply to 
the apprenticeship of seamen. 


TEXT OF THE DRAFT CONVENTION CON- 
CERNING THE REGULATION OF 
HOURS OF WORK AND REST 
PERIODS UR AY TRANS- 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing: Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-fifth Ses- 
sion on June 8, 1939, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the regulation of 
hours of work and rest periods of professional 
drivers and their assistants of vehicles en- 
gaged in road transport which is the fourth 
item on the agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Draft International Con- 
vention, 

adopts, this 28th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine, the 
following Draft Convention which may be. cited 
as the Hours of Work and Rest Periods (Road 
Transport) Convention, 1939: 


Article 1 


This Convention applies to— 


(a) persons who drive in a_ professional 

capacity a road transport vehicle; and 

(b) attendants and other persons who travel 

with a road transport vehicle in a pro- 
fessional capacity connected with the 
vehicle, its passengers or its load. 

2. For the purpose of this Convention the 
term “road transport vehicle” includes all 
vehicles, whether publicly or privately owned, 
propelled by mechanical power, including trams, 
trolley-cars and trailers drawn by mechanically- 
propelled vehicles, which are engaged in the 
transport of passengers or goods by a public 
highway for payment or for the purposes of 
the undertaking operating the vehicle. 


Article 2 


The competent authority may exempt from 
the application of this Convention— 


(a) persons who drive or travel with private 
vehicles used solely for personal services; 

(6) persons who drive or travel with vehicles 
engaged in— 


(i) transport by agricultural or forestry 
undertakings in so far as such trans- 
port is directly connected with and 
exclusively used for the work of the 
undertaking; 

(ii) the transport of sick and injured 
persons by hospitals and nursing 
homes; 

(iii) transport for the purposes of na- 
tional defence, police services and 
other transport effected in the 
administration of public authority; 

(iv) transport for rescue or salvage work. 


Article 3 


The competent authority may exclude from 
the application of all or any of the provisions of 
this Convention owners of vehicles and mem- 
bers of their families who are not employed for 
wages, or prescribed classes of such persons, 
if and so long as the authority— 

(a) is satisfied that such exclusion will not— 

(1) expose to unreasonable competition 
the conditions of employment of the 
persons to whom the provisions in 
question remain applicable; or 

(ii) expose to unreasonable risk of acci- 
dent the persons to whom the Con- 
vention applies or endanger public 
safety; or 

. (b) is satisfied that in view of the conditions 

in the country concerned the application 

of the provisions in question to the per- 

sons proposed to be excluded is im- 

» practicable. 


Article 4 


For the purpose of this Convention— 

(a) the term “hours of work” means the time 
during which the persons concerned are 
at the disposal of the employer or of 

-any other person entitled to claim their 
services, or in the case of owners of 
vehicles and members of their families 
the time during which they are engaged 
in their own account in work connected 
with a road transport vehicle, its 
passengers or its load, and includes— 

(i) time spent in work done during 
the running time of the vehicle; 

(ii) time spent in subsidiary work; 

(iii) periods of mere attendance; and 

(iv) breaks for rest and interruptions of 
work, which breaks or interruptions 
do not exceed a duration to be 
prescribed by the competent 
authority; 

(b) the term “running time of the vehicle” 
means the time from the moment when 
the vehicle starts at the beginning of the 
working day until the moment when the 
vehicle stops at the end of the working 
day, excluding any time during which 
the running of the vehicle is interrupted 
for a period exceeding a duration to be 
prescribed by the competent authority 
during which period the persons who 
drive or travel with the vehicle are free 
to dispose of their time as they please 
or are engaged in subsidiary work; 

(c) the term “subsidiary work” means work 
in connection with the vehicle, its 
passengers or its load which is done out- 
side the running time of the vehcle, in- 
cluding more particularly— 

(i) work in connection with accounts, 
the paying in of cash, the signing 
of registers, the handing in of ser- 
vice sheets, the checking of tickets 
and other similar work; 
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(ii) the taking over and garaging of 
the vehicle; 

(iii) travelling from the place where a 
person signs on to the place where 
he takes over the vehicle and from 
the place where he leaves the vehicle 
to the place where he signs off; 

(iv) work in connection with the upkeep 
and repair of the vehicle; and 

(v) the loading and unloading of the 
vehicle. 

(d) the term “periods of mere attendance” 
means periods during which a person 
remains at his post solely in order to 
reply to possible calls or to resume action 
at the time fixed in the timetable. 


Article 5 


1. The hours of work of persons to whom 
this Convention applies shall not exceed forty- 
eight in the week. 

2. The competent authority may authorize 
higher weekly limits of hours for persons who 
ordinarily do a considerable amount of sub- 
sidiary work or whose work is frequently inter- 
rupted by periods of mere attendance. 


Article 6 


1. The competent authority may permit 
weekly hours of work to be calculated as an 
average. 


2. Where the competent authority permits 
weekly hours of work to be calculated as an 
average, it shall determine the number of weeks 
over which the average may be calculated and 
the mamimum number of hours that may be 
worked in any week. 


Article 7 


1. The hours of work of persons to whom 
this Convention applies shall not exceed eight 
in the day. 

2. Where by law, custom, or agreement 
between the employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions concerned, or where no such organizations 
exist between employers’ and workers’ represen- 
tatives, the hours of work on one or more days 
of the week are less than eight, the limit of 
eight hours may be exceeded on the remaining 
days of the week by the sanction of 
*he competent authority, or by agreement 
between such organizations or representatives, 
so however that in no ease shall the daily limit 
of eight hours be exceeded in virtue of the pro- 
yiylons of this paragraph by more than one 

our. 


3. The competent authority may authorize 

higher daily limits— 

(a) in respect of persons whose weekly hours 
do not exceed forty-eight in any week as 
provided in Article 5, paragraph 1, or 
an average of forty-eight as provided 
in Article 6; and 

(b) in respect of persons who ordinarily do 
a considerable amount of subsidiary work 
or whose work is frequently interrupted 
by periods of mere attendance. 


Article 8 


The competent authority shall prescribe the 
maximum number of hours which may separate 
the beginning and end of the working day. 


Article 9 


1. The competent authority may permit time 
lost as a result of accidental causes to be made 
up within a prescribed period. 


- 2. The competent authority may permit the 
limits of hours authorized by the preceding 
articles to be exceeded in cases in which the pro- 
visions of this article are applied. 


Article 10 


The competent authority may permit the limits 
of hours ‘authorized by the preceding articles to 
be exceeded to a prescribed extent in cases in 
which it is satisfied that there is a shortage of 
indispensable skilled labour. 


Article 11 
1. This Article applies in the following cases: 


(a) in case of accident, breakdown, unforeseen 
delay, dislocation of services, interruption 
of traffic, or force majeure; 

(b) in order to make good the unforeseen 
absence of a person employed upon indis- 
pensable work for whom it is impossible 
to find a substitute; 

(c) in case of rescue or relief work necessi- 
tated by earthquake, flood, fire, epidemic, 
or any other calamity or disaster; 

(d) in case of urgent and exceptional necessity 
for ensuring the working of services of 
public utility. 

2. In the cases in which this article applies— 

(a) the limits of hours authorized by the 
preceding articles may be exceeded, 

(b) the period of five hours prescribed by 
Article 14 may be extended, and 

(c) the periods of rest prescribed by Articles 

: 15 and 16 may be reduced, 
but only in so far as may be necessary for the 
performance of indispensable work. 

3. The employer or the owner of the vehicle 
shall notify the competent authority, within 
a period and in a manner to be prescribed by 
the said authority, of all time worked in virtue 
of this article and of the reasons therefor. 


Article 12 


1. The limits of hours authorized by the 
preceding articles may be exceeded, but only 
in so far as may be necessary for the per- 
formance of indispensable work, in order to 
meet exceptional requirements in respect of— 


(a) the transport by hotels of passengers and 
their luggage between the hotel and the 
station or port of arrival or departure; 

(b) transport by funeral undertakings. 


2. The competent authority shall determine 
the conditions subject to which the preceding 
paragraph applies. 


Article 13 


1. The competent authority may permit the 
limits of hours authorized by the preceding 
articles to be exceeded by the working of over- 
dame ian accordance with the provisions of this 
article. 


2. The competent authority may grant per- 
mission to work overtime in accordance with 
regulations prescribing— 

(a) the procedure by which permission shall 

be granted; 

(b) the minimum overtime rate of remunera- 
tion, which shall in no case be less than 
one and a quarter times the normal rate; 
an 

(c) the maximum number of hours for 
which permission may be granted, which 
shall in no case exceed— 

(i) seventy-five hours in any year in 
cases in which weekly hours of work 
are calculated as an average over a 
period exceeding a week; or 
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(ii) one hundred hours in any year in 
cases in which the weekly limit of 
hours of work is applied as a strict 
limit applicable to each week. 


3. In any country in which it is not desired 
to place a fixed number of hours of overtime 
in the year at the disposal of undertakings, the 
competent authority may permit the limits of 
hours authorized by the preceding articles to be 
exceeded, subject to the condition that all time 
worked in virtue of this paragraph shall be 
paid for at not less than one and a half times 
the normal rate. 

Article 14 


1. No driver may drive for any continuous 
period of more than five hours. 


2. For the purpose of the preceding para- 
graph any two periods of time shall be deemed 
to be a continuous period unless separated by an 
interval of a duration to be prescribed by the 
competent authority. 


3. The competent authority may exempt from 
the application of paragraph 1 drivers for 
whom adequate intervals are ensured by stops 
provided for in the timetable or by the inter- 
mittent nature of the work. 


Article 15 


1. Every person to whom this Convention 
applies shall be granted in every period of 
twenty-four hours a period of rest comprising 
at least twelve consecutive hours. 


2. The competent authority may permit the 
period of rest required by paragraph 1 to be 
reduced in the case of certain services subject 
to breaks of considerable duration. 


3. The competent authority may permit the 
period of rest to be reduced on a prescribed 
number of days in the week, so however that 
the average rest calculated over the week is 
not less than the minimum required by para- 
graph 1. 

Article 16 


1. Every person to whom this Convention 
applies shall be granted in every period of seven 
days a period of rest comprising at least thirty 
consecutive hours of which not less than twenty- 
two fall within the same calendar day. 


2. The competent authority may permit a 
number of periods of rest fulfilling the require- 
ments of paragraph 1 to be granted in the course 
of a number of weeks not exceeding a pre- 
scribed maximum in lieu of one such period of 
rest in every period of seven days. In such 
case the number of periods of rest granted in 
the course of the number of weeks over which 
the said periods of rest are distributed shall be 
at least equal to the number of weeks and the 
time separating any two periods of rest shall 
not exceed ten days. 


Article 17 


Decisions taken by the competent authority 
in pursuance of the provisions of this Con- 
vention enumerated below shall be taken after 
consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations concerned where such exist: 
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Article 18 


1. With a view to the effective enforcement 
of the provisions of this Convention, the com- 
petent authority shall maintain system of super- 
vision by labour inspectors, the police, traffic 
commissioners or other appropriate administra- 
tive authorities, both in garages, depots and 
other premises and on the roads. 

2. Every employer shall keep a record in a 
form approved by the competent authority of 
the hours of work and rest periods of the 
persons employed by him, and such records shall 
be available for inspection by the supervisory 
authorities under conditions laid down by the 
competent authority. 

3. The competent authority shall prescribe a 
standard form of individual control book and 
the manner in which the book shall be issued to 
every person to whom this Convention is 
applied, and every such person shall be in 
possession of his book during his hours of work 
and rest periods shall be entered in the book 
in a manner prescribed by the competent 
authority. 

Article 19 


1. The operation of the provisions of this 
Convention may be suspended by the competent 
authority, but only for the period during which 
such suspension is strictly indispensable in case 
of necessity for meeting the requirements of 
national safety. 

2. The International Labour Office shall be 
notified immediately of— 

(a) any suspension of the operation of the 
provisions of this Convention, together 
with the reason for such suspension, and 

(b) the date from which such suspension 
has been terminated. 


Article 20 


The annual reports upon the application of 
this Convention to be submitted by Members 
under Article 22 of the Constitution shall in- 
clude more particularly full information con- 
cerning— 

(a) any decisions taken in virtue of Article 


(b) any decisions taken in virtue of Article 
3, together with a statement of the 
grounds on which the confident authority 
is satisfied that such decisions are 
justified ; 

(c) any recourse to the provisions of Article 
5, paragraph 2; 

(d) any recourse to the provisions of Article 

(e) any recourse to the provisions of Article 
7, paragraphs 2 or 3; 

(f) any determinations made in pursuance of 
Article 8; 

(g) the extent to which recourse has been had 
to the provisions of Articles 10 and 13 and 
any regulations made thereunder. 


Article 21 


In accordance with Article 19, paragraph 11, 
of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization, nothing in this Convention shall 
affect any law, award, custom or agreement 
between employers and workers which ensures 
more favourable conditions to the workers than 
those provided for by this Convention. 


Article 22 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 
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Article 23 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretary-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the Secre- 
tary-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
foree for any Member twelve months after the 


date on which its ratification has been 
registered. 
Article 24 
1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 


vention may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Con- 
vention first comes into force, by an act Com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for’ registration. Such 
denunciation shall not take affect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms 
provided for in this Article. 


Article 25 


1. The Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations shall notify the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and all the Members of 
the International Labour Organization of the 
registration of all ratifications and_ denuncia- 
tions communicated to him by the Members of 
the Organization, 

2. When notifying the Members of the Organi- 
zation of the registration of the second ratifi- 
cation communicated to him, the Secretary- 
General shall draw the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Organization to the date upon which 
this Convention will come into force. 


Article 26 


At the expiration of each period of ten 
years after the coming into force of this Con- 
vention, the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office shall present to the 
General Conference a report in the working 
of this Convention and shall consider the de- 
sirability of placing on the agenda of the Con- 
ference the question of its revision in whole or 
in part. 

Article 27 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides. 


(a) the ratification by a neat of the 
new revising Convention shall ipso jure 
anvolve the immediate denunciation of 
this Convention, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of Article 24 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to PADIS 
by. the Members. 


_ 2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 


those Members which have retified it but 
have not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 28 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


TEXT OF THE RECOMMENDATION CON- 
CERNING INDIVIDUAL CONTROL 
BOOKS IN ROAD TRANSPORT 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having “been convened at Gatieve by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Twenty- 
fifth Session on June 8, 1939, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to individual control 
books in road transport which is included 
in the fourth item on the agenda of the 
Session, and 


Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 
adopts, this 28th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Control Books (Road Transport) 

Recommendation, 1939: 

1. Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization should provide for the drawing 
up of a standard form. of individual control 
book to facilitate the supervision of the hours 
of work and rest period of persons to whom 
the Hours of Work and Rest Periods (Road 
Transport) Convention 1939 applies. 

2. The individual control book should contain 
entries relating to the following points: 


(a) the time at which the working day 
begins and the time at which it ends; 

(b) time spent in work done during the 
running time of the vehicle; 

(c) time spent in subsidiary work; 

(d) periods of mere attendance; 

(e) the duration of breaks for rest and inter- 
ruptions of work during which the driver 
or attendant is free to dispose of his 
time as he pleases; 

(f) periods of continuous driving time; 

(g) weekly periods of rest; 

(h) any extensions of hours of work beyond 
the normal limits and the circumstances 
in which such hours have ben worked. 


3. The competent authority should deter- 
mine the conditions in which individual control 
books shall be issued. 

4. (1) The driver or attendant as the case 
may be or the employer should be required to 
enter daily the prescribed particulars under 
the various entries of the individual control 


book. 


(2) In the case of classes of transport. in 
respect of which it would be difficult to give 
the particulars specified in (b), (c), (d) and 
(f) of paragraph 2, the particulars required to 
be entered might be limited to these specified 
may (e), (g) and (h). 


In the case of classes of transport running 


to a fixed time-table, a statement of the time- 


table to which the driver or the attendant works 
might be permitted to be substituted for the 
detailed particulars specified in (a) to (f) of 
paragraph 2. 

5. (1) Drivers and attendants should be 
required to earry their control books with 
them during their hours of work and to pro- 
duce them on demand to the _ supervisory 
authorities. ’ 
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(2) During the driver’s or attendant’s rest 
days the individual control book should be left 
at the garage and should be kept available for 
inspection by the supervisory authorities. 


TEXT OF THE RECOMMENDATION CON- 
CERNING THE REGULATION OF 
NIGHT WORK IN ROAD 
TRANSPORT 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Twenty- 
fifth Session on June 8, 1939, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the regulation of 
night work in road transport which is 
included in the fourth jtem on the agenda 
of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts, this 28th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Night Work (Road Transport) Recom- 
mendation, 1939: 

Whereas in certain classes of road trnasport 
for the conveyance of passengers or goods it is 
necessary to operate at night; and. 

Whereas in order to afford road transport 
workers the necessary protection under labour 
regulations and in order to ensure safety on the 
road, it is desirable to regulate the conditions 
under which transport at “night is carried on; 

The Conference recommends every Member 
of the International Labour Organization to 
apply the following principles concerning the 
regulation of night work for travelling staff 
engaged in road transport: 

The competent authority in each country 
pre 


(a) determine the classes of transport for 
which it authorizes night work to be 
regularly worked; and 

(b) define what constitutes night work. 


2. When night work is organized on a rota 
system, the number of turns of night work 
worked by any worker during any rotation 
period should not exceed the number of turns 
of day work worked during the same period. 


TEXT OF THE RECOMMENDATION CON- 
CERNING THE METHODS OF REGU- 
LATING HOURS OF WORK IN 
ROAD TRANSPORT 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Twenty- 
fifth Session on June 8, 1939, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the methods of 
regulating hours of work in road _trans- 
port, which is included in the fourth item 
on the agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts, this 28th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine, the 


following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Methods of Regulating Hours (Road 
Transport) Recommendation, 1939 

Whereas in many countries ‘a system of 
collective negotiation has proved of great value 
in the regulation of conditions of work: 

Whereas this system is also to some extent 
applied as regards the regulation of hours of 
work in road transport and has worked well in 
this connection; 

The Conference recommends that: 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization, in taking such measures as may 
be necessary to promote the effective regulation 
of the weekly and daily hours of persons to 
whom the Hours of Work and Rest Periods 
(Road Transport) Convention, 1939, applies, 
should consider the following methods: 


(a) the active encouragement of voluntary 
joint collective machinery established by 
agreement between the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations concerned; or, 
failing this, 

(b) the sstslictn ae of statutory machinery 
operated in consultation with such or- 
ganizations. 


TEXT OF THE RECOMMENDATION CON- 
CERNING REST PERIODS OF PRO- 
FESSIONAL DRIVERS OF PRI- 
VATE VEHICLES 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Twenty- 
fifth Session on June 8, 1939, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to rest periods for 
professional drivers of private vehicles 
which is included in the fourth item on the 
agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts, this 28th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 


as the Rest Periods (Private Chauffeurs) 
Recommendation, 1939: 

Whereas the Hours of Work and Rest 
Periods (Road Transport) Convention, 1939, 


authorizes the competent authority in each coun- 
try to exempt from the application of the Con- 
vention persons who drive private vehicles used 
solely for personal services; 

Whereas that the exercise by the competent 
authority of this power of exemption should not 
result in depriving professional drivers of 
private vehicles of the rest periods to which 
they are no less entitled than the persons who 
may not be exempted from the application of 
the Convention, and 

Whereas, for reasons of road safety, it is 
necessary to apply provisions relating to rest 
periods to professional drivers of private 
vehicles; 


The Conference 

Recommends each Member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization to draw up regu- 
lations applicable to professional drivers of 
private vehicles used solely for personal ser- 
vices providing for the observance of minimum 
daily and weekly rest periods. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


pEN DUST Ry employment in Canada at 
the beginning of July showed further 
improvement, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, which tabulated returns 
from 11,760 firms (each employing a minimum 
of 15 persons) in all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. The staffs of these firms aggregated 
1,126,216 workers, or 26,118 more than they 
employed at June 1. The index (based upon 
the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100), 
stood at 115°8, compared with 113-1 in the 
preceding month, and 113-5 at July 1 of last 
year, when a smaller advance had taken place. 
At the same date in preceding years, the index 
was as follows: 1937, 119-1; 1936, 104-6; 1935, 
99-5; 1934, 101-0; 1933, 84-5; 1932, 88-7; 
1931, 103-8; 1930, 118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928, 
117-7 and 1927, 109-7. The general increase at 
July 1, 1939, slightly exceeded the average gain 
between June and July in the experience of 
the last eighten years; accordingly, the season- 
ally-adjusted index rose slightly, standing at 
113-6, compared with 113-1 at June 1. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of July, 1939, reports were forwarded 
to the Department of Labour by 1,951 local 
trade unions, involving a membership of 
244,323 persons, 28,289 or 11:6 per cent of 
whom were out of work as contrasted with 
percentages of 11-7 at the beginning of June 
and 13-5 at the beginning of July, 1938. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during June, 1939, showed a gain in the average 
daily placements effected, when compared both 
with the previous month and also with the 
corresponding month a year ago, construction 
and maintenance and farming being mainly 
responsible for the gain under the first com- 
parison and logging and services under the 
second. A marked decline in services from 
May also took place. Vacancies in June, 1939, 
numbered 36,013; applications, 65,291; and 
placements in regular and casual employment, 
34,634. 

83242—14 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent entering into a family budget was prac- 
tically unchanged at $16.93 for July as com- 
pared with $16.92 for June. Comparative 
figures for certain earlier dates are $17.45 for 
July, 19388; $17.24 for July, 1937; $15.41 for 
June, 1933 (the low point during recent years) ; 
and $21.26 for July, 1930. In wholesale prices 
the weekly index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics declined grad- 
ually week by week during the month and for 
the week ended July 28 was 72-1 as compared 
with 73-3 for the week ended June 30 and 73-5 
for the week ended June 2. Comparative 
figures on a monthly basis are 73:3 for June; 
78-6 for July, 1938; 87-6 for July, 19387; 74-3 
for July, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years) and 97:2 for July, 
1929. 

Business Statistics—The latest information 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada is given in the table on page 
The index number of the physical volume of 
business in June was at the same level as in 
May following the upward movement since 
February. The level in June, 1939, was about 
12 per cent higher than in June, 1938. Of the 
principal groups used in the construction of 
the index number mineral production was at 
somewhat lower volume than in the preceding 
month but about 80 per cent greater than in 
June, 1938. The index of manufacturing 
indicated a slight reduction in volume in June 
as compared with the previous month but 
about nine per cent greater than in June, 1938. 
In the latter comparison there were important 
increases in the manufacture of textiles and 
forestry products. Of the other principal 
groups, construction, the output of electric 
power and exports were substantially higher 
in the month under review both as compared 
with the previous month and with June, 1938, 
while trade employment, carloadings, and 
imports were somewhat lower in June than in 
May but higher than in June, 1938. Informa- 
tion available for July indicates improvement 
in employment, the number of cars of revenue 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1939 1938 
July June May July June May 
Trade, external aggregate..... + TO ER ee RFiin, Amc ic oi: 158, 210, 782 167,840, 402 134,542,328 137, 254, 532 139,914, 284 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUIMIPUION ot eet eee » aad iceman cio 63, 709, 402 72,957,808 55, 822, 529 58,946, 698 67, 123, 037 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 93,269,144 93,983,716 66,915, 722 66, 661,943 67, 769, 500 
Customadutyacollectedijs..c.4 oo ilaacetener eee 7, 833, 221 8,914, 250) 7,293,412 7, 828, 826 8,519,770 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNLA SAL cule soa oc cue wie inee TO ce |eekionienn er eereres 2, 831,081,944] 2,839, 206, 623] 2,466,370, 454] 2,730,577, 687] 2,461, 867,389 
Bank notes in circulation...... S| 9. Res eee 97,346, 073 90, 295, 577 100, 841, 202 103 , 925, 690 97,298,721 
Bank deposits savings......... ieee e 1,680,377, 190| 1,678,363, 561] 1,622,606, 061! 1,620;819.977| 1,625,497, 364 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 821,609,936] 821,545,250] 786,366,739) 785,974,554! 769,128,651 
Security prices, index numbers— ek 
COMMOMStOCKS. =. Ses came fat tec ol ee Oe ae 97-0 99-2 106-9 100-0 99-7 
Preferredistockssig. fasst.. .eheseell- eee ede be 81-9 79-0 87-2 81.8 80-1 
(1) Indexiofinterest Labes arcs =14,.)| > aes 65-8 68-7 66:8 65-3 65-3 
tS Prices, wholesale, index number. 172-1 73°3 73-7 78-6 80-1 80-3 
2) Prices, retail, family list... $ 16-93 16-92 17-02 17-45 17-43 17-36 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted . es gb ds ee 86-7 84-7 Ui bore 83.3 80-1 
(2) Index, retail sales, adjusted.....|.............- 85-1 80-8 80-3 82.2 78-5 
(2) Employ ment, index number, 
(employers’ ‘pay-roll figures).. 115-8 113-1 106-2 113-5 tt -9 107-4 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- Fak 
age (trade union members)..... 11-6 11-7 13-9 13-5 13.2 13-1 
Railway— 
(5) Carloadings, Se ie cars 188, 839 172,556 192, 862 174, 702 166,942 176, 211 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings. . 2 et: 15, 563, 648 15, 189, 521 16,842, 266 1a Ome 13,702,244 13, 909, 678 
Operating expenses........ SD PERV RESTO Bo 13, 300, 239 12,373,831 12,594, 699 12,465, 773 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
PTOSSCATNING See eae oe ee sale perenne 10,354, 157 11,994, 295 11, 090, 026 10,144,944 10, 562, 621 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |...........--- 9, 290, 839 10, 087,339 10,582, 689 9, 633, 535 10, 140, 502 
Steam railways, freight in 
LONSMMLES se ccc oes cscs Souk he aol Re ERASE, ome ee ened 2,431,109, 000) 1,689,247, 624] 1,525,279, 269] 2,059, 060,970 
Building permitse?. .cse -as 5 SS Beer lind opr Foye 7,581, 492 6,390,779 6, 230, 254 6,577,474 6,599, 000 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 22,129,700 25,196,300 18,360, 200 21,158, 200 20, 928, 100 18,590, 000 
Mineral Production— 
Pigniron yeep ee ey tens ioe tons 59,587 52,805 57,746 51, 238 64,375 71, 602 
Steel ingots and castings. . . tons 111,149 107, 902 121,413 83, 927 109, 401 114, 859 
Ferro-alloys PE Be Se re tons 6,475 10,015 4,925 4,12 4,068 6,441 
HOC eet nt Mirnt es tatclots. arias Losi caieesetemne sacs 32,751,469 31,815, 181 38, 724, 783 37,934, 740 32,408, 798 
TANG Ls he I ae ge lbsristen eee -e5 36, 879, 673 29,141,711 28,367, 785 31,549, 136 35, 163,472 
WOPDCE ss she so sth Ba Sees ee TDsalt ae poteree tia: 54,581, 869 55,364, 021 49, 607, 247 48. 489, 958 48,429, 000 
INTEGER. ee ele. Sone Bonner SDSa| Mee eens mac 20, 103, 880 21,595, 362 17, 404, 131 16,327, 169 18, 620,908 
Gold :-aeed.. 2a). aistatins OUNCES). . eRe 436, 783 432,359 420,778 390, 693 381, 0&9 
Silvers Sn. Dee OURCES|), eee coe 2,864,040 1,809,789 2,584, 296 2 Sol els 1,571,437 
COMME SAG Pee ik, Lert tons |e wees 1,070,984 1, 124, 483 823, 223 930,971 1,021,360 
Crude petroleum imports...... alse. Jeeveekeckta> ¢ 155, 320, 000 127,530, 000 142,330, 000 137,600, 000 133, 040, 000 
Rubber imports eSB ar aS Mea ta eas lbsaly.n soccer ee 5,427,972 6, 733, 998) 6,015, 000 7,264, C00 5,701, 000 
Cotton, raw, imports.......... ball. . Ae es 15,309, 000 13, 113, 000 7,588, 000 9,546, 000 11,860, 000 
Wool, raw, imports Lgetre.: lbsyivat eee cece 2, 769, 000 2,576, 900 1,530, 000 916, 000 1,839, 000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 
humibiay. ees. koe es bDasite oe]: Peameee tes 366, 764, 257 344, 682, 956 211650, CSa\ se tesness + ee 286, 181,871 
Flourjproduetionias: «24. . 26 bbisubs:: ater: <4 1,187,875 1,191,778 8,722 969, 207 977,740 
(6) Sugar, manufactured....... Ibs. 85, 837, 830 94,105, 028 98, 295, 223 86, 266, 450 94,408,309 95, 504,010 
Foot wear production.......... PAirs|. eee ee 1,850, 673 2,038,517 1,626,772 1,714,770 1,923,773 
Output of central electric stations 
Gaily-Average.. 08. sen 6 ki wehalo paces ee 74,844, 000 75, 265, 000) 64,121, 000 65, 772, 000 67,159, 000 
Sales of insurance....:........ SM. WAC aes 35,415, 000 33, 144, 000 29,775, 000 34, 767,000 29, 902,000 
Newsprint production......... tons ash toe ose os ER eee Se 250, 020) 202,550 201, 690 207, 680 
Automobiles, passenger, production.].............. 10,585 11,585 5,273 11,014 13, 641 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 
Business. cos... se vires: ola pees ae 121-4 121-4 109-1 108-4 110-7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION: cna nl cen eee 124-4 123-3 109-8 109-3 112-5 
Mineral'productionS$4 . 9oe2 oe, |e ee oe 228-9 232-7 192-1 176-6 199-4 
Manufacturing xv, ance? sree eee - ae 112-9 113-3 101-3 103-5 107-4 
COnStIMChlON yn ..3-beecis cece ial em ee ees 59-4 48-6 50-6 49-7 48-9 
Blectricpawer 20). San foe nee eee ae 238-8 235-5 212-3 209-8 210-2 
DISTRIBUDION ser af derys sctecth os bo oe oo eee ee <!- 112-9 115-9 107-0 105-7 105-5 
rade-employment ss. 2. shaw cl eer 137-5 138- 133-7 133-4 132-8 
Carloddings.. i123... AG... oe ee rare 71-3 81-1 71:5 68-7 71-8 
Tmports oF ods aa dneleie:. oneness leeeeeea. «See. 87-7 91-2 79-8 79-8 81-7 
BUXPOTUS esis ericoe cen Hac eisiok een ae eee 145-8 138-0 104-3 100-1 86-4 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price 


$1.00 per year. 


{ For the week ended July 28, 1939. 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) F 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending July 29, 1939, and corresponding previous periods. 

(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending July 15, June 17, and May 20, 1939; July 16, June 18, and May 21. 
1938. (‘} MacLean’s Building Review. 


(?) For group figures see bkucs elsewhere in this issue. 
igures for end of previous month. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 
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freight and in the earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways both as compared with 
June, 1939, and with July, 1938, while the 
value of contracts awarded and the amount of 
sugar manufactured were both lower than in 
June but higher than in July, 1938. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded during July was 
nine, involving 4,170 workers with time loss 
of 14,960 man working days. Most of the 
workers involved and the time loss were 
accounted for by six strikes of coal miners in 
Nova Scotia but there was also a two weeks’ 
strike of 325 rubber workers at Guelph, Ont. 
In June, 1939, there were 11 disputes, involv- 
ing 2,023 workers with time loss of 8,963 days, 
due chiefly to strikes of rubber workers at 
Kitchener and Toronto, Ont., and a strike of 
coal miners in Nova Scotia. In July, 1988, 
there were 16 disputes involving 1,428 workers 
with time loss of 9,768 days, due chiefly to 
strikes of hat factory workers at Guelph, Ont., 
lime plant workers at Blubber Bay, B.C., and 
restaurant workers at Toronto, Ont. Of the 
nine disputes recorded for July, 1939, eight 
were terminated during the month, two result- 
ing in favour of the employers concerned, 
one in favour of the workers involved, one 
was partially successful, three resulted in com- 
promise settlements and the result of one 
being recorded as indefinite. One dispute, 
involving 1,200 workers, was recorded as un- 
terminated at the end of July. These figures 
do not include those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were no longer 
affected but which had not been called off 
or definitely declared terminated by the 
unions involved. 

During the month of July 


Industrial the Department received 
Disputes the report of the Board: of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion which dealt with a 


dispute between various 
coal mining companies at Bienfait, in the 
Estevan district of Saskatchewan, and their 
employees. The text of the Board’s findings 
appears on page 782. 

One Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was established by the Minister of La- 
bour during July, and two applications for 
boards were withdrawn. Further details con- 
cerning these proceedings under the Act will 
be found on page 782. 

According to preliminary 
figures from the National 
Registration, the grand 
total of all classes of per- 
sons on urban and agricul- 
tural aid across Canada in 
June this year was 848,000. This is a decrease 
of 8-7 per cent from the May figure, over 4 


Statistics of 
Material Aid 
Recipients for 
June 
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per cent less than in June a year ago, and 
almost 6 per cent less than in June, 1937. 

The Dominion total of unemployed but 
fully employable persons on aid in June this 
year was 150,000, a decrease of 11-2 per cent 
from the revised May total of 169,000. The 
figure for June this year, although it showed 
an increase of 8-6 per cent over June a year 
ago, was down by 17:4 per cent from June, 
19387. 

A total of 563,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural aid last June, a decrease of 
over 10 per cent from the previous month. 
This category includes all totally unemploy- 
able, partially employable and fully employ- 
able persons, together with all dependents of 
family heads. This aggregate showed a net 
increase of 8-1 per cent from the figure for 
June, 1988, but was over 11 per cent lower 
than the figure for June two years ago. 

The number of farmers and members of 
their families in receipt of agricultural aid 
continues to show a decline from a year ago. 
A total of 62,500 farmers who, together 
with their dependents, account for a 
farm ‘population of 285,000, were reported 
as receiving agricultural aid for subsistence 
in June. Of these, 243,500 were located in 
the Province of Saskatchewan. 

The Dominion total on agricultural aid in 
June showed a decrease of 5 per cent from 
the May figure, was 21-6 per cent less than 
in June, 1938, but was 7:8 per cent greater 
than in June, 1937. The total of farmers and 
their families on aid in Saskatchewan con- 
tinued to hold the improvement over a year 
ago, June showing a decrease of over 23 per 
cent in this comparison, and a decrease of 3:4 
per cent from May, 1939. However, due to 
crop conditions in 1937 and 1938, Sas- 
katchewan this year showed 41-6 per cent 
more on agricultural aid than in June, 1937. 


In a statement issued on 


Projects for August 2, the Hon. Norman 


rehabilitation McL. Rogers, Minister of 
of older Labour, announced that 
unemployed agreements have been 
persons concluded with 5 out of the 


9 provinces, and are nearing 
completion with two others, under which 
projects for the rehabilitation of unemployed 
persons in the upper age groups will be 
operated. 

It will be recalled that Parliament at its 
last Session voted $500,000 for the rehabilita- 
tion of older persons. This was in addition to 
$1,500,000 for the Dominion-Provincial Youth 
Training Programme, and $1,000,000 for the 
National Forestry Programme, both of which 
are designed to assist the younger age groups. 
As in the case of youth training, the upper 
age rehabilitation programme calls for con- 
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tribution by the provinces on a dollar for 
dollar basis. Thus, if the entire amount of 
federal money is taken up, $1,000,000 will be 
utilized for projects to assist older people. 

Agreements have been completed with New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta, British Columbia 
and Manitoba and are in the final stages in 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. Quebec at the 
moment has under consideration the establish- 
ment of a hard rock mine training plan to 
which study is being given. 

Selection of the undertakings is in the hands 
of the provinces, subject to approval by the 
Dominion. Projects will be of a character 
designed to meet conditions existing in each 
province. In British Columbia, forestry work 
is being provided for a special group. Alberta 
has a farm chore plan, and training is being 
given in making furniture and brushes. The 
farm chore plan is contemplated in Saskat- 
chewan and is in operation in Manitoba in 
addition to a rustic furniture training class. 

The farm chore plan is designed especially 
to take care of the older age group at present 
on relief in the urban centres. 

-In Ontario the placing of families on im- 
proved land is in operation as an_ initial 
experiment. The placement of 100 families is 
contemplated. New Brunswick plans classes 
and instruction for persons in the upper age 
group in agricultural subjects leading to im- 
proved farm technique. Hard rock mining 
training is to be given to the miners of Thor- 
‘burn district, Nova Scotia, where the coal 
mines have been closed down. 


On July 14 The Defence 


Defence Purchasing, Profits Control 
Purchasing and Financing Act, 1939, 
Board was proclaimed and_ the 
appointed Defence Purchasing Board 

provided for in the Act was 
appointed. 


The Board is to have exclusive power to 
negotiate, to recommend for the approval of 
the Governor in Council and to execute all 
contracts for the Department of National 
Defence for the manufacture of defence equip- 
ment and the construction of defence projects 
involving an expenditure in excess of $5,000; 
also to supervise the performance of such 
contracts and those previously made. The 
Act provides for the limitation of costs, the 
control of profits, the borrowing of moneys 
necessary to pay for expenditures designated 
as capital expenditures and for an annual 
sinking fund. 

Tenders are to be invited for all contracts 
wherever practicable and the lowest tender in 
each case is to be recommended for acceptance 
except for reasons not in the public interest, 
in which case the facts are to be reported to 
the Minister of Finance. In respect to any 


proposed contract for the purchase of defence 
equipment outside Canada the reasons are 
similarly to be reported to the Minister of 
Finance, for submission to the Governor in 
Council with recommendations. Except for 
contracts awarded as a result of competitive 
tender and contracts performed outside of 
Canada the maximum net profit is limited 
to five per cent per annum on the average 
capital employed, any excess as determined 
by the Board to be collected as a tax by the 
Department of National Revenue. 

The Board consists of a chairman and three 
other members appointed by the Governor in 
Council to hold office ‘during good behaviour” 
for five years. The Chairman as the chief 
executive officer of the Board, is to devote his 
whole time to the business of the Board and 
is to receive a salary determined by the 
Governor in Council. The other members of 
the Board are entitled to receive travelling 
and living expenses incurred in connection 
with the work of the Board and a per diem 
allowance fixed by the Governor in Council. 

As Chairman of the Board during the period 
of organization the Government arranged to 
secure the services of Robert Charles Vaughan, 
vice-president of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in charge of purchasing and stores. The 
other members are C. W. Sherman, president 
and managing director of Dominion Foundries 
and Steel Limited, Hamilton; C. E. Gravel, 
Montreal, vice-president of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, director of the Bell 
Telephone Company, La Banque Canadienne 
Nationale, and several other corporations; and 
Howard B. Chase, Montreal, Assistant Grand 
Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. 

The Defence Purchasing Board is charged 
with duties in regard to contracts and purchases 
formerly assigned to the Interdepartmental 
Committee for the Control of Profits on 
Government Armament Contracts provided 
for by Order in Council on March 5, 1937, 
(Lasour GazerTe, July, 1937, p. 818). 


According to a report issued 


Review of recently by the Department 
Dominion- of Labour, 71,812 young 
Provincial persons took advantage of 
Youth Training various training courses 
Programme made available under the 


Dominion-Provincial Youth 

Training Programme during the fiscal year 
April 1, 1938 to March 31, 1939. Of this 
total, 15,878 received training in courses 
designed to train for wage-earning employ- 
ment, while 55,934 were registered in agricul- 
tural and rural, and physical traiping courses. 
Of the 15,878 who commenced training 
under various projects with a view to fitting 
themselves for wage-earning employment, 
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2,735 discontinued before the completion of 
their courses and of the remaining 13,143, there 
were placed in employment 4,747, or over 36 
per cent, and 5,178 persons were still in training 
at March 31, 1939. 

The programme was carried on by means 
of agreements with each Province which were 
completed between July 21 and August 6, 1938. 
(Lapour Gazerre, August 19388, page 863). The 
agreements provided for a Dominion contri- 
bution of 50 per cent of the expenditure 
incurred by the Province for projects submitted 
by the Province and approved by the 
Dominion, with each Province bearing its 
own administrative costs. Under these agree- 
ments plans were submitted and approved 
which involved Dominion commitments as 
follows: Prince Edward Island, $17,000; Nova 
Scotia, $80,000; New Brunswick, $76,500; 
Quebec, $325,000; Ontario, $127,500; Manitoba, 
$149,000; Saskatchewan, $115,000; Alberta, 
$120,000; British Columbia, $155,000. 

Those eligible to participate were young 
people, male or female, between the ages of 
16 and 30, who were not gainfully employed 
and who were in necessitous circumstances. 

Provincially the numbers participating in the 
training courses provided were as follows: 
British Columbia, 21,893; Quebec, 17,352; 
Alberta, 10,714; Saskatchewan, 9,848; Manito- 
ba, 5,292. New Brunswick, 2,712; Ontario, 
2,029; Nova Scotia, 1,383; Prince Edward 
Island, 589, making a Dominion total for 
all projects of 71,812 for the period April 1, 
1938 to March 31, 1939. 

The report also contains information concern- 
ing the various training projects which were 
operated during the period; placement; 
average age of trainees in different projects; 
number of classes held, and other details of 
the programme. 

In Great Britain, the Fac- 


Working tories Act of 1937 (Lasour 
Hours of Gazette, October, 1937, page 
juveniles in 1059) contained specific 
factories in provisions governing the 


Great Britain working hours of juveniles 
in factories. Some revision 
of the regulations pertaining to certain in- 
dustries have recently taken place and inquiries 
are being conducted into others. Concerning 
these revisions and inquiries, the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette for July reports, 
in part, as follows: 

The Factories Act of 1937 provided that the 
hours worked by young persons who have not 
attained the age of 16, and who come within 
the provisions of the Act, shall not, from Ist 
July, 1939, exceed 44 in any week, exclusive 
of intervals for meals and rest. The Act, how- 
ever, gave the Home Secretary power to extend 
this limit to a number not exceeding 48 in 
any particular class or description of factory, 


or in a process carried on therein, should he 
recelve representations to that effect, and should 
he be satisfied, as the result of a public inquiry, 
that a limit of 44 would seriously prejudice 
the carrying on. of the industry; that the 
longer hours would not be injurious to the 
health of the young persons; that the work is 
particularly suitable for young persons, and 
that their employment familiarises them with, 


and helps to train them for employment in 


processes in which older persons are employed 
in the industry, and is likely to lead to their 
permanent employment in the industry. 


Under the foregoing provision the Home 
Secretary appointed Commissions to hold inquir- 
ies concerning various classes of factories in 
respect of which representations had been made. 
As a result of the reports already received from 
the Commissioners, he has issued Draft Regula- 
tions which will have the effect of increasing 
the permitted limit of hours to 48 in the follow- 
ing classes of factories, viz.: factories in which 
the sole or principal industry carried on is the 
spinning of cotton, woollen or worsted yarn, 
or the weaving of cotton or woollen or worsted 
cloth or carpets. 

The Draft Regulations propose that the in- 
creased hours shall have effect from 3rd 
September, 1939, and shall apply to young per- 
sons under the age of 16 employed in processes 
in or incidental to the industries specified, 
but shall not apply to those who have not 
attained the age of 15 and who were not so 
employed prior to 3rd September. 


The reports of the Commissions appointed to 
hold inquiries respecting three other classes of 
factories have been issued. In each case the 
Commission advised that there should be no 
increase in the number of hours provided for 
in Section 71 of the Act. The Home Secretary 
has refused the applications accordingly. The 
factories concerned are:—(1) those in which is 
carried on the spinning of ramie yarn; (2) 
those in which is carried on the manufacture 
of paper or paper board, or the process of paper 
coating; (3) those in which is carried on the 
spinning or weaving of jute. 

Prior to lst July inquiries had been directed 
to be held in respect of several other classes 
of factory, but the results of those inquiries 
are not yet published. 


Reference has been made 
from time to time in the 
regulations by Lasour Gazerre to the 
United States establishment and function- 
Labour Relations ing of the United States 
Board Labour Relations (Wagner) 

Act, administered by the 
National Labour Relations Board. 

Under date of July 11 it was reported that 
the National Labour Relations Board had 
revised its rules to permit employers to ask 
for collective bargaining elections when two 
or more labour unions claim to represent a 
majority of their workers. 


The board also announced other changes 
which it said were designed to liberalize the 
procedure under which it administers the 
Wagner Act. The revisions became effective 
on July 14, 


Revision of 
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The National Labour Relations Act (LaBour 
Gazerre, April, 1985, page 343) guarantees 
workers the right to organ.°e and bargain 
collectively with their employers through 
representatives of their own choosing. It 
forbids employers to interfere with, restrain or 
coerce employees in the exercise of that right. 
Employers also are forbidden to dominate 
any labour organization or contribute finan- 
cial or other support to it. The act further 
states that it shall be unfair for an employer 
to encourage or discourage union membership 
by any condition of employment, or to dis- 
charge or otherwise discriminate against an 
employee because he files charges or gives 
testimony under the act. 

The National Labour Relations Board, 
established by the act, is empowered to conduct 
elections among employees when a dispute 
arises as to which of two or more labour 
organizations represents a majority of the 
employees. 

For several months the United States Con- 
gress has been studying a series of amend- 
ments to the National Labour Relations Act, 
which, it is understood, were sponsored by 
the American Federation of Labor and business 
interests. On July 22, the House of Represen- 
tatives voted an extensive inquiry into the 
operations of the Board. 


A survey of comparative 


Survey of living costs in five small 
comparative Southern cities and five 
living costs Northern cities of similar 
in U.S.A. size, just completed by the 


United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for Administrator Elmer F. 
Andrews of the Wage and Hour Division, 
United States Department of Labor, Fouad 
the average was 3-1 per cent lower for the 
five Southern cities, 

The study was undertaken by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics at the request of Mr. 
Andrews, who wanted all pertinent information 
on questions that may come before him in 
conducting hearings and passing upon the 
minimum wage recommendations of the various 
Industry Committees. The questions of wage 
differentials in favour of the South and of 
living costs in the South, as compared with 
the North, have already come up before some 
of these committees. 

The report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed that while, on the average, rents in 
the five Southern cities surveyed are 7-6 per 
cent lower than for similar housing in the 
North and fuel costs are 34-2 per cent lower, 
there was no essential difference in ford costs. 
The cost of clothing was 2 per cent higher 
in the five Southern cities surveyed; furniture, 
furnishings and equipment 3.8 per cent higher, 
and miscellaneous items 3 per cent awe 


Families in both regions have adapted their 
expenditures to local prices, consumicg more 
of the goods which are relatively cheap in the 
locality, and less of those goods and services 
which are relatively more expensive. Thus, 
based on the prices of goods consumed by an 
average family of an employed wage earner 
in the North, the Bureau of Labor Stetistics 
finds that the cost of such a Northern budget 
is one per cent less in the five Southern cities 
surveyed than in the Northern cities surveyed. 
In dollars, the cost is $1,387 in the Northern 
cities and $1,374 in the Southern cities. Wage- 
earner families in the five Southern cities, 
on the average, would have to spend $13 less 
annually than wage earners in the five North- 
ern cities to live on the same standard. 

On the other hand, it is poirted out, the 
cost of goods consumed by an average family 
of an employed wage earner in the South 
was found to be 5:3 per cent less in the five 


Southern cities than in the five Northern 
cities. 

Quarterly statistics, appear- 
Survey of ing in the July 3. issue of 
World Industrial and Labour Infor- 
Unemployment mation published by the 
Situation International Labour Office, 


show that industrial employ- 
ment was decidedly better in the months from 
February to June, 1939, than in the preceding 
quarterly period. 

Of the 18 countries for which statistics of 
industrial employment are available, the num- 
ber of persons in employment increased in 
15 compared with a year ago and declined in 
three (Australia, Canada, and Latvia). 

With regard to unemployment, reports from 
23 countries show that five (Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, Hungary) registered an increase 
as compared with a year ago, 16 a decrease and 
one no change. In most cases, the increases 
are very small and the decreases fairly con- 
siderable. 

In presenting these statistics of employment 
and unemployment, the International Labour 
Office emphasizes the limitations of such figures, 
and states that they do not afford any com- 
parison of levels of unemployment or employ- 
ment in the various countries as methods 
applied in compiling such statistics differ from 
one country to another, and the figures only 
serve as an indication of the trend of employ- 
ment and unemployment in the countries 
concerned. 

Statistics based on unemployment insurance 
schemes indicate declines in unemployment 
over the corresponding period of 1938 ranging 
from 5-8 in Denmark to 2-1 in the United 
Kingdom. Other declines were registered in 
the Netherlands, 4:3, and Switzerland, 2-7, 
while the only increase recorded was that of 
1-1 in Belgium. 
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Returns from trade unions show that unem- 
ployment had decreased 1-8 per cent in Sweden 
and 5°5 per cent in the United States. An 
increase in unemployment in Australia was 
reflected in figures from-this source the per- 
centage change being 1-8 compared with the 
same period a year ago. 

Indices of employment computed from 
statistics obtained from the operation of social 
insurance schemes register improvement in all 
countries so reporting with the exception of 
Latvia where a decrease of 1:0 is recorded. 
The increases in employment range from 7:9 
in the Netherlands and 7:3 in Germany to 4:4 
in Great Britain, 5-0 in Hungary and 4:7 in 
Yugoslavia. 


Returns from selected establishments for the 
quarterly period register declines in employ- 
ment in Australia 3-8, and Canada 1-1. In- 
creases In employment were indicated in 
statistics obtained from this source in Estonia, 
2-4, France, 1-9, Italy, 10:4, Japan, 12:6, 
Luxemburg, 2:1, Norway, 2-0, Poland, 8:6, 
South Africa, 1-4, Switzerland, 0:9, and the 
United States, 5-3. 


Note—More recent and detailed statistics 
dealing with the employment situation in 
Canada are given in the article (four sections) 
“Employment and Unemployment in Canada 
m June, 1939” to be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Silicosis and Lead Poisoning Among Pottery Workers in U.S.A. 


Under the title of Silicosis and Lead Poison- 
ing Among Pottery Workers, the Public Health 
Service of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment has published a bulletin (No. 244) report- 
ing the results of the second field study of the 
pottery industry made by the Public Health 
Service. 

In the introduction to the report it is stated 
that the two studies made are an example of 
the way in which the relative importance of 
industrial health hazards change during the 
course of technological progress. In 1919, it is 
stated, most of the 92 pottery plants surveyed 
by the Public Health Service were housed in 
badly constructed buildings, ware was fired 
almost exclusively in intermittent kilns of 
the bee-hive type, and, because the use of 
fritted glazes was relatively restricted, the 
glazes then in use contained large quantities 
of lead carbonate and lead oxides. The prin- 
cipal health hazard then recognized was lead 
poisoning, although numerous publications 
show that many industrial hygienists were 
aware of the excessively high death rates from 
respiratory diseases in the pottery industry. 
In the intervening 17 years great changes have 
been made.in working conditions. Most of the 
factories studied in 1937 were housed in 
recently built structures with better sanitary 
facilities, lighting, and ventilation than before. 
Most potteries use continuous or tunnel kilns, 
although many intermittent kilns are still in 
use. Fritted (the lead contained in a fritted 
glaze is in the form of a silicate) glazes are in 
general use, reducing the lead hazard. Ad- 
vances in radiological technique and _ inter- 
pretation have made industry and the medical 
profession aware of the dangers of the dust 
diseases. It was found that in almost every 
plant some equipment for reducing the dust 
hazard has been, or is being, installed. 

In a summary to the report it is stated: 
“Tn occupations in which the dust concentra- 
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tion exceeded 4 million particles per cubic 
foot, the proportion of workers found to have 
silicosis increased with increasing dust con- 
centration and increasing length of employ- 
ment. Nine of the twelve workers exposed 
more than 30 years to more than 16 million 
particles per cubic foot, for instance, had 
silicosis. Approximately three-fourths of the 
workers employed more than 30 years in the 
clay shop were found to have silicosis and 
about half of the slip house and kiln workers 
employed more than 30 years were found to 
have silicosis. On the other hand, no cases of 
silicosis were found in workers whose only 
employment in the pottery industry had been 
in the decorating department or mould shop. 

“It appears that if the dust concentration 
in potteries could be brought below 4 million 
particles per cubic foot new cases of silicosis 
would not develop.” 

Concerning lead poisoning the report states 
that “it is gratifying to be able to report that 
lead poisoning, formerly a major health hazard 
in this industry, can be, and is being, con- 
trolled largely as a result of the widely 
practiced substitution of fritten glazes for 
glazes containing large amounts of readily 
soluble lead compounds. Only one case of 
lead poisoning was found, a dipper who worked 
in a factory where soluble lead compounds 
were added to the glaze. A few persons 
exposed to lead in their working environment 
showed signs of lead absorption but the usual 
signs and symptoms of lead poisoning were 
not common. 

The report also makes suggestions as to 
effective means of preventing the development 
of new cases of silicosis by the installation and 
maintenance of dust-control equipment. The 
engineering control measures required for this 
purpose are described in a special section of 
the bulletin. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Miu£nister of 
Labour during July to deal with a dispute 
between SMT (Eastern) Limited and its 
motor coach and freight truck drivers, mem- 
bers of Division 1182, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. An application 
for a board had been received in the depart- 
ment from the employees on June 5 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, June, 1939, page 551). Officers of 
the department endeavoured to bring about 
a settlement of this dispute but their efforts 
at conciliation were unsuccessful. The per- 
sonnel of the board is as follows: Rev. H. E. 
Thomas, St. John, N.B., chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other board mem- 


bers, ‘Mr. L. McC. Ritchie, of St! “John, 
nominated by the company, and Mr. J. A. 
Whitebone, also of St. John, nominated by 
the men. 

Two applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation which were received in the 
Department of Labour during April from 
stevedores, coopers, sealers, etc., in the employ 
of the Canadian National Railways, at Port 
Arthur, Ontario, and of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, at Fort William, Ontario 
(Lasour Gazetrn, May, 1939, page 462), have 
been withdrawn, an adjustment of the basic 
rate of pay having been reached as a result 
of departmental mediation and arrangements 
having been made for direct negotiations to 
take place concerning certain outstanding 
matters. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Various Coal Mining Companies at 
Bienfait in the Estevan District, Saskatchewan, and their Coal Miners 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established by the Minister of Labour 
in November last to deal with a dispute 
between various coal mining companies at 
Bienfait, in the Estevan district of the 
province of Saskatchewan, and their em- 
ployees, submitted its findings to the Minister 
of Labour during July. For details of this 
dispute see the Lasour Gazette, November, 
1938, pages 1201 and 1219, and December, 
1938, page 1331. - 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman, Professor A. R. Greig, and the 
member nominated by the men, Mr. Angus 
J. Morrison. Mr. B. D. Hogarth, the board 
member nominated by the companies, subs 
mitted a minority report. 

The texts of the two reports follow:— 


Report of Board 
In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a Dispute between 
Western Dominion Coal Mines Limited, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan Coal Com- 
pany Limited, Bienfait Mines Limited, 
Lignte Mines Limited, Eastern Collieries 
of Brenfait Limited, Baniulis Brothers 
Limited and Wilson Coal Company, (Em- 
ployers), and their Employees, the 
majority of whom are represented by The 
United Mine Workers of America, (em- 
ployees). 
Regina, Sask., June 30, 1939. 
The Honourable Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Stir,—Further to the interim report, dated 
January 18, 1939, of the Board appointed to 
deal with the above-mentioned dispute, we 
beg to report that the Board reconvened at 
Estevan on Tuesday, May 16, 1939, and held 


public sessions at the Court House in the 
town of Estevan, and heard evidence from 
27 witnesses as well as receiving considerable 
documentary evidence. The mine-workers were 
represented by Mr. Patrick Conroy, of Calgary, 
and the operators by Mr. C. L. Grant, of Sas- 
katoon. The case for each of the parties had 
been prepared and presented with meticulous 
care, and the Board at the outset wishes to 
compliment both Mr. Conroy and Mr. Grant 
for the able manner in which they presented 


their evidence to the Board. 


The output of coal in Saskatchewan has in- 
creased from 580,189 tons in 1929 to 1,017,- 
128 tons in 1988. The last three years have 
not shown any increase in tonnage, being, 
1936—1,020,792 tons; 1937—1,049,348 tons; 
1939—1,017,128 tons. The realization ‘has 
dropped from $1.78 per ton in 1929 to $1.42 
per ton in 1937. This is due, according to 
Mr. R. L. Sutherland, to the large increase 
in the sale of small coal. The coal industry 
is suffering from an excess of labour, particu- 
larly during the months from -March to 
September, inclusive. Coal shipments show 
that 70-5 per cent of the coal shipped annually 
is mined in the five months of October to 
February and less than 29-5 per cent in the 
other seven months, 

PERCENTAGES OF CoAL MINED EACH MONTH OF 


THE CoAL MINED DURING THE YEARS 
1932 To 1936 
June. . WA geeks: Wi ars x 2-16 
July. ; Meio aE ell 2°28 
ATEUBE: OUP VIR SORT eH DPS 
September. . 6-95 
October. . .. 14-68 
November. . ne Tay) 
December. . . 14°55 
January. . P47 
February.. Hed. ok pee 80 
Die 0s siden es ee al 8-01 
April.. 4-31 
May. 2°77 
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The result is that about 60 percent of the 
men employed have to find other work for 
seven months of the year in order to get a 
reasonable annual income. Evidence has 
béen produced that some find work on the 
farm at $25 to $30 per month and their board; 
others get work on the railroads as section 
hands. Due to the depression in recent years 
all have not been able to get summer work and 
they have had to go on relief. From the evi- 
dence given by two merchants of Bienfait it 
seems to be the normal thing for the miners 
to go into debt during the summer months to 
the storekeepers and to pay up during the 
winter months. Some do not always succeed 
in doing this. 

The realization per ton for Estevan coals 
has dropped since 1929 from $1.78 to $1.42. 
Evidence was given that a 25 cent increase in 
the realization per ton, of which % would go to 
increase wages, would give the men a satis- 
factory wage. Evidence from one of the 
larger mining companies was that their selling 
price on the Winnipeg market was set 25 cents 
per ton above the strip mine price. It being 
recognized as a higher value coal, it could 
command that advance in price so that as 
far as the underground mines were concerned 
they had to set their prices to suit the com- 
petition from the strip mine. On the other 
hand, Estevan coal is being sold on the Winni- 
oeg market below Alberta coals on a heat 
value basis. According to Mr. R. L. Suther- 
land, expert witness, who apeared on behalf 
of the operators, Alberta coals should sell for 
a higher price than thé Estevan coal on a 
BTU basis on account of their acceptability 
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that there should be such.a spread as at pre- 
sent existing. 

Since 1929 there has been a general re- 
duction in the wages paid the men. Machine 
runners used to get 7 cents per ton; they are 
now getting 23 cents. Loaders who used to 
get 45 cents per ton in rooms and 60 cents per 
ton in entries are now getting 29 cents in both 
places. General labour used to get 40 cents 
to 45 cents per hour; it now gets 30 cents to 
334 cents. There has been a speed-up system 
put into operation and a reduction in wages to 
meet the price set by the stripped coal. Al- 
though the Saskatchewan Government has set 
the prices at the mine at which the coal shall 
be sold, there has been no control of the prices 
on the Manitoba market. 

Mr. Sutherland supplied the Board with 
additional information, including a paper pre- 
sented at the semi-centennial meeting of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada at Mont- 
real, June, 1937, and appearing in the July 
issue of the Engineering Journal, published 
monthly by the Engineering Institute of Can- 
ada. Mr. Sutherland sums up the matter very 
concisely as follows: “Comparing production 
and employment figures for the underground 
mines for 1929 and 1985, production increased 
19-4 per cent with an increase of 20:4 per 
cent in man days worked. Total value of 
production increased 3 per cent, with a de- 
crease of 14-8 per cent in earnings of work- 
ers. Average realization per ton decreased 
twenty-three cents, while labour costs de- 
creased twenty-six cents.” Mr. Sutherland’s 
paper also contains the following tables, which 
contain statistical information clearly showing 
the earnings of the men in the Estevan field :— 


TABLE 2 


Underground Mine Section 





value. This is granted, but we do not believe 
1925-26 
Month hen co 
f days 
Ms per 
men aitan 
JUROR. SREP ets ee See ste, | | 309 14-0 
DLS faterce esate Htendctete oom eked iia Sierne whine 324 15-7 
AUSUBbIS A wees. eee ee eee 309 15-5 
Septemiber: Graven. eee... tee. Ree 431 17-6 
Octaber: ete ee: ean maar a 731 22-7 
Nomen Der ec MOA SSe SMe 5, «cy eee 768 20-9 
Decsm beraAcee er Lasse SLL 727 17-0 
BENTO a reapcteten eT RRC R ETS eae me 650 16-3 
February. 20}. |) Meee re 614 14-7 
March te Nts ee ett ee 537 16-1 
DN ow) Pe Se amey oat Semen: (o's 2 ue SAR eS 366 13-4 
Maly 2 FT SL 8 RA FEY SS 336 13-9 
ay 197-8 
Max; mend . 4+ <3) set: .te oe a8 GOS lores set. .¢ 
Mini Ce eck Cee ee race 3} 0) led aire hd AM 
Ratio max.— 

MUM cers. sash t. bicteseretemratiae «h, 2-48 FF)... Pam 
Average earnings per man per day..... PaSOL ER, sect? 
Tons -perman' days. SA a RES BBA PETALS 0 3M 
Tons prodiss itgcs.« ey... Cys. ee. bons ABS itanky | rye > - beep 


83242—2} 


Strip Mine Section 

















1928-29 1934-35 1934-35 

Av Av. pat Av. 

No. days No. days No days 

of per of per of per 

men han men wah men erie 
298 10-7 339 8-0 51 20-2 
304 11-9 351 9-1 48 92-4 
318 15-6 460 11-3 47 26-4 
457 15-2 1.031 17-3 63 23-6 
738 21-2 1,339 19-4 69 29-1 
773 17-9 1,254 17-5 65 25-4 
719 15-6 1,158 19-3 67 25-2 
711 19-8 1,084 20-2 68 29-4 
691 17-6 946 13-3 62 19-1 
592 15-1 777 14-6- 57 20-5 
413 22-7 505 13-1 51 21-6 
303 17-4 397 10-6 46 20-9 
io ee PAS fae i olan WSS we fie ore ae 283-8 
EN eee ee 1 S80 cle . george. 69. | dxeebterss od 
20S lo Sa ese eee C1 pull nsec, et 
PTS Ble ee Bee Bee Si 96 peele . spent oer. Liebe tencd te 
$4 460 = leet nee SE OG. eee er ee SA Sie toes cic 
465 CME PLES: r hy. 1 Po ee ed 142627 (eM se 
513,843. al attede. 5: 694 544 dee. cond. oe 235 OS8herls eee es 
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TABLE 3.—Underground Section 
1925-1926 1928-1929 1934-1935 
No. of 

months Per cent Annual Per cent Annual Per cent Annual 

worked No. of | of max. | No. of | earn- | No. of | of max. | No.of | earn- | No. of | of max. | No. of | earn- 

men number | days ings men number | days ings men number | days ings 

% $ % $ % ¢ 

i ae. ee 309 40-3 197-8 868 298 38-6 | 200-7 895 339 25-3 173-7 515 
PVE a, Teena Oe cte sored Mere | omen ee eel ee one 6 0-8 190-0 848 12 0-9 165-7 491 
10.3 15 2-0 | 168-3 739 14 1-8 178-1 795 46 3-4 156-6 464 
De, 11 1-4 152-6 670 55 7-1 162-5 726 63 4.7 146-0 432 
Se. oe ee 31 4-0 138-7 609 40 5-2 145-1 648 45 3:3 134-7 399 
Wet OM uk 65 8-5 125-3 551 44 5:7 122-4 546 272 20-3 121-6 360 
GE: 106 13-8 107-7 473 135 17-4 108-2 484 169 12-6 107-0 Bye 
Heather aay came £ 77 10-0 91-6 402 99 12-8 92-1 410 85 6-4 93-7 277 
4Q2 36 4-7 76-9 337 20 2-6 74-5 332 53 4-0 76-4 226 
3h 63 8-2 60-6 266 8 1-0 54-7 244 74 5-5 56-2 166 
eae ard i a 14 1-9 37-9 166 19 2-5 39-1 174 96 [or 36-9 108 
aU ai bec 2 sate Ps oe 41 He2 20-9 92 35 4-5 17-9 80 85 6-4 19-4 57 
768 100 SOF eta ie ocee ee 773 10050727), Aes eal Ee 1,339 LODE OD: SPER) SRE ee 





An examination of the above table shows 
clearly the reduction in wages suffered by the 
mine-workers. The Board has made an ex- 
amination of the wages earned by the mine- 
workers in Estevan and district for the years 
1937 and 1988 and finds them totally inade- 
quate. We believe that, having regard to the 
increased cost of living, as well as to the 
nature of the work itself, wages should be 
increased in the Estevan coal fields. The 
following table gives the classification and 
the rates now being paid, and the rates which 
the Board recommends as the minimum rates 
that should be paid to the workmen in and 
around the mines:— 

















month service charge. These washhouses 
are made available to the families of the 
miners at certain periods of the week. In one 
mine, Baniulis Bros., the bunkhouse we found 
not fit for human habitation and the evidence 
shows that the water supply at this mine was 
never adequate. This had been condemned by 
both the Provincial Mine and Sanitary In- 
spectors. The Saskatchewan statutes call for 
a washhouse where twenty or more men are 
employed underground. We believe that this 
number should be reduced to 12. 

In some of the bunkhouses the men all 
slept in one large room. While there were 
sufficient cubic feet of space per person and 


Rates recommended 








Classification Rates paid Rates asked riper 
Contract pats 

TOR OCIB cna Baie ge hins Sush pcg eta eRe tea thes 18c. per ton 30c. per ton 223¢ 45e. 
Unloading mud......... eeente a a nema 25c. per car 35c. per car 30c. 45c. 
Loading, shooting and timbering.......................4. 50c. per car 80c. per car 65c. 45c. 
Loading, shooting and timbering entries.................. 90c. per car $1.20 per car 1.00 45c. 
Ditto of the solitiewie er ae ee 1.35 per car 1.55 per car 1.45 45e. 
Box cardloaGer 6.64. oo « «POM s cysicks cle aiares 9 MTOR OR 10c. per ton 14c. per ton 12¢. 40c. 
Machine runners..... EIR eee ec no CC Cy cai ari 60c. per room 90c. per room 70c. 75c. 
Machine runners entries 323c. per entry 55c. per entry 40c. 75¢e. 
Loading foreman 466. pershourge | 15h. Pas saa ss (E SkeNe EE 50c. 
Tipple checker 226.0); 100... Le ae hes MES, Bute, 4065 pewh Ole lea cata yo ek ee ete 40c. 
FLOWN CIO ST ope Be POR ohicc-giecoseratsia RRR 2H oo ADCEPCYAHOULE: "htc tes, ete ted. eee ne i 55c. 
Loc: Gngineertcvery Oris ee HOEK per Houreeral eee eee eee Leer Tee 60c. 
Locotfiremantnad.... Se ee. eee eee BoeCuDORmOUr. | clk ey eRe or Giessen. Geant uae 40c. 
Bitremans! itr.) . Bee, te ee ie el ke 40c8 perthourts We i.e. rear. oe eres 45c. 
Pesmsterah. 085.6... VAG... PR ae OR hk 333. Cx per Hour. Sikes J ccben sae 5 ck Eon 40c. 
Blkcksmiths $8... get ehss cities Tat tec tee «teas 50c. perthour Ge? BEN vAaea ane sox ein ceo 60c. 
Catpentors,. 0. 5... hase h coc ako ee de es oe 40cS pershour a Wale. ..ceeh eas te see Queene 50c. 
Bleetricion. 25... afk .4. ig 5... See, 5 5 oe SOC DETMNOUTRE | WOR Ws ek te At vaA sr colin eGR EYs 60c 
Machinist, (45 30.3 iois GHER csach oe el me ee ta) Mots sieh oh oVo LT gah || .dpturbans OS PORE EEE ee 60c. 
Other labours. 3... 18h. ce pe eee ee 3356-SDER HOUT pill Gira. Attn tat aoareis sooo <E 40c. 





Inving Conditions—Western Dominion Coal 
Mines Limited, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Coal Company Limited, and Bienfait Mines 
Limited, No. 2, have good boarding houses 
with ample shower baths with a good supply 
of hot and cold water and individual lockers, 
or hangers, for the men, and an attendant in 
charge for which the men pay a dollar per 


a sufficient number of windows, there was not 
adequate ventilation. The opening of the 
windows concentrated the flow of air over one 
or more persons so as to make it objection- 
able; as a result, the windows were kept 
closed. We would recommend that a number 
of small intake air openings could be made 
and so distributed as to give everyone an 
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ample supply of fresh air without putting 
anyone in a draft. This would, of course, have 
to be accompanied by an adequate exhaust 
ventilator. Im these large dormitories there 
is no privacy and the companies should be 
urged to partition them off into rooms. 


Working Condittons—According to the 
Saskatchewan Coal Mines Safety and Welfare 
Act a workman shall not be employed at his 
working place below ground in a mine for 
more than eight hours a day, but by mutual 
consent of. the employee and his employer 
longer hours may be worked. During the 
winter months when the rush season is on it 
has been the practice of all the mines to work 
longer hours. In some of the mines petitions 
or circulars have been sent around the mines 
for men to sign consenting to the longer hours. 
Where loaders do their own shooting and 
timbering the men go back into the mine 
after supper and do the shooting. This is in 
order that they may have coal ready to load 
in the morning. In many cases, this brings 
the working hours up to ten to twelve hours 
per day. This is not necessary as the shooting 
could be done the last thing before leaving 
the mine. 

In every case of poor ventilation reported, 
the practice has been to shoot the coal at noon 
as well as after supper. The result has been 
a smoky condition in the mine for two to 
three hours after shooting. In one case re- 
ported, the fan motor was overloaded, and 
the fan was frequently stopped. The mine 
inspector ordered them to put in a larger 
motor and this has recently been done. In 
another case, a drop in voltage caused the fan 
motor to trip out. It seemed to be nobody’s 
duty to restart it. Here again, the mine in- 
spector has taken the matter up. Ventilation 
in all the mines would be better if all the 
shooting was done at night by a special crew. 
This is the case in the larger mines. 

Water mn the Mines—Evidence was given 
of water in some of the mines. Water only a 
few inches deep in the working places will 
eause a loader to be wet up to the knees. 
The result was that where there was no wash- 
room for the men to change their clothes and 
boots, these would be frozen on him going 
home on a cold day. This is a case where a 
little co-operation between the men and the 
management would soon put it-right. An ade- 
quate allowance should be made to a work- 
man for working in a wet place as well as for 
pumping water, and sufficient water tanks 
should be provided. 


Unions—The evidence clearly shows that 
many efforts have been made by the mine 
workers to organize in a union of their choice 
in the Estevan field and on each occasion with- 
out success. About the middle of August, 1938, 
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the United Mine Workers of America was in- 
vited to come into the field and on August 
20 an organizer was put in charge of this 
work by that organization, which culminated 
in a local union of the United Mine Workers 
of America being formed on September 11, 
19388. The Saskatchewan Coal Mine Union 
was organized at a meeting held at Taylorton 
on September 18, 1938, which later affiliated 
with the Canadian Federation ‘of Labour. 
Cessation of operations occurred at the Western 
Dominion Coal Company’s plant at Taylor- 
ton due to an attempt to establish a closed 
shop in favour of the Canadian Federation 
of Labour. On October 1 Bienfait Mines 
Limited, No. 1 Mine, was called out on strike 
because it was alleged they were filling the 
Western Dominion Coal Mines Limited 
orders, and on October 8, 1938, the remainder 
of the mine party to this dispute went out on 
strike, which lasted four days. It is clear 
from evidence before the Board that the 
United Mine Workers of America had a clear 
majority of the employees who were mem- 
bers of their union. This is further borne out 
by the fact that later in November, Mr. F. E. 
Harrison, Western Representative of the 
federal Department of Labour, took a poll 
of the miners employed in the district, which 
resulted as follows:— 


Number of men voting.. 653 
SOLE din DallOte rl eh diam gm love « 24 
Leaving a net vote of.. . 626 


In favour of a Board of Conciliation, 589, 
or 94 per cent of the net vote. For the 
United Mine Workers of America, 504, or 
80-5 per cent. All witnesses who gave evi- 
dence testified to the fairness of the ballot and 
the impartial manner in which it was ad- 
ministered by the representative of the De- 
partment of Labour. Evidence was given that 
at the Western Dominion Coal Mines Limi- 
ted plant, where the Canadian Federation of 
Labour had their largest membership, that 
a number of men had signed the Canadian 
Federation of Labour check-off in order to 
hold their jobs with the coal company, and 
also later these men had sent in a petition 
asking that their names be removed from the 
Canadian Federation of Labour list. Two 
companies, the Western Dominion Coal Mines 
Limited, and Bienfait Mines Limited, No. 2, 
signed agreements with the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour and refused to deal with any 
other union, in spite of the fact that a large 
majority of their employees belong to the 
United Mine Workers of America. The pre- 
sident of the Canadian Federation of Labour 
local union, Mr. Frank Peverelle, gave evi- 
dence before the Board and testified that only 
thirty out of a total of one hundred and thirty 
employees had authorized him to sign such a 
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wage agreement, and that upon the contract 
being signed it was referred to a meeting of 
the Canadian Federation of Labour with only 
thirty men present, while one hundred of the 
employees had no voice in any way whatso- 
ever, in the making of or the ratification of 
the agreement. At the Bienfait Mines 
Limited, No. 2, the evidence shows that the 
organization campaign of signing men up for 
the Canadian Federation of Labour was con- 
ducted by one of the company’s foremen, and 
that at no time was the contract ever re- 
ferred for ratification to the men employed. 


We are of the opinion that legislation should 
be introduced in the province of Saskatchewan 
the same as that in the province of Alberta 
(the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, Chapter 57, Paragraph 5), which states 
that an employer must deal with a committee 
of a majority of his employees. 

The Board is of the opinion that proper 
employer and employee relationship can only 
be established in the Estevan area by the 
employers recognizing a bona fide miners’ 
union chosen by the majority of the em- 
ployees. Such action, we believe, would be 
beneficial to both employers and employees 
and to the community as a whole. We, 
therefore, recommend that the operators’ and 
miners’ representatives convene a conference 
for the purpose of arriving at an amicable 
agreement, and recommend the acceptance of 
the rates recommended herein for their favour- 
able consideration. It has, unfortunately, not 
been possible for the members of the Board 
to arrive at a unanimous report, and Mr. B. D. 
Hogarth, K.C., is submitting a minority re- 
port. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Alex R. Greig, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. J. Morrison, 


Board Member. 


Dated at Regina, Saskatchewan, this 30th 
day of June, A.D. 1989. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, RSC. 1927, Chapter 
112, and in the matter of a Dispute 
between Western Dominion Coal Mines 
Inmited, Manitoba and Saskatchewan Coal 
Company, Limited, Bienfait Mines, Limi- 
ted, _LIignite Mines, Limited, Eastern 
Collieries of Bienfait, Limited, Baniulus 
Brothers, Limited, Wilson Coal Com- 
pany, Limited (Employers), and the Em- 
ployees of the above named Companies, 
majority of whom are Members of United 
Mine Workers of America. 
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Report or B. D. Hoaartu, K.C., MEMBER OF 
BoarD OF CONCILIATION AND INVESTIGATION 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established in December last to investi- 
gate a dispute between the Western Domin- 
ion Coal Mines Ltd. (hereafter referred to as 
Western Dominion), Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan Coal Company Ltd. (hereafter referred 
to as M. & §., by which title it is generally 
known), Bienfait Mines Ltd. (hereafter re- 
Number 1), Lignite 
Mines Ltd. (hereafter referred to as Lignite 
Mines), Eastern Collieries of Bienfait Ltd. 
(hereafter referred to as the Eastern Mine), 
Baniulus Brothers Ltd. (hereafter referred to 
as Baniulus Brothers), Wilson Coal Com- 
pany Ltd. (hereafter referred to as Bienfait 
Number 2, by which it is now generally known 
in the field), and the employees of the said 
mines, 


The application for the Board was made by 
the United Mine Workers of America, and sets 
forth the nature and cause of dispute as 
follows:— 


(1) That the U.M.W.A. be recognized by the 
operators as the sole bargaining agency 
for all the employees. 

(2) That the 8-hour day from bank to bank 
be strictly adhered to. 

(3) That the machine men’s wages be in- 
creased to $6 per day. 

(4) That the miners’ and loaders’ wages be 
increased to $4.75 per day. 

(5) That the day wage rates for common 
labour be increased to $4.50 per day, and 
the day wage rates for all classified 
labour in and around the mines be in- 
creased proportionately. 

(6) That all contract rates be increased in 

proportion to above mentioned increase 

in the day wage rates. 

That the inequalities now existing, also 

the conditions requiring to be adjusted, 

be considered in joint conference with 

a view to bringing about an amicable 

settlement to the end of consummating a 

uniform contract for all the mines. 


(7 


ey 


The application also requests a full investi- 
gation of the circumstances, the manner and 
way in which an alleged agreement between 
the operators and a labour union known as 
the Canadian Federation of Labour was 
brought about. 

The application further states that the num- 
ber of employees affected or likely to be 
affected directly is as follows: males 21 years 
or over, approximately 500; males under 21 
years, approximately 75; total, 575. 

All the mines in question are located in 
approximately ten to fifteen miles east of the 
town of Estevan in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan in the neighbourhood of the villages of 
Bienfait and Taylorton. 

Under date of January 18 last, the Board, 
after sitting for two weeks, endeavouring to 
bring about a settlement of the dispute, for- 
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warded to you an interim report setting forth 
the efforts made to bring about a settlement, 
and advised you of the fact that such efforts 
had failed. The Board did not convene again 
until May 16, when sittings of the Board were 
resumed for the purpose of hearing evidence, 
which extended over a period of four weeks. 
In our deliberations on the evidence I found 
myself unable to agree with the Chairman and 
Mr. Morrison, in certain of their findings, and 
in their recommendations, with the result that 
it becomes my duty to advise you of my 
observations and conclusions, which are here- 
inafter set out. 


The Chairman of the Board has very kindly 
furnished me with a copy of his report, in 
which I believe Mr. Morrison, the representa- 
tive of the men, has concurred, which report 
I will hereafter refer to as the majority re- 
port. I perused the majority report carefully, 
in the hope that I might find some reason in 
the grounds for their findings that would, on 
further consideration, enable me to concur. 
There are portions of the majority report in 
which I could concur, but in the major find- 
ings, and recommendations, I regret that I 
have not been able to find anything that would 
enable me to reach the conclusions my fellow 
members have arrived at. 


In view of the fact that I have not been 
able to come to the same conclusions as the 
other members of the Board in the major 
matters in dispute, I feel that wherein I differ 
with them I should state the reasons or 
grounds for holding a contra opinion. In 
doing so I hope my observations and conclu- 
sions will not be construed as being in any 
sense a criticism of their report, or of their 
reasons for reaching the conclusions they have. 


A Brier History 


In order to properly approach the matters 
in dispute, I think it is necessary to review, 
briefly, the history of the coal mining industry 
in Saskatchewan. It has existed as an indus- 
try for more than forty years, but has made 
its most marked progress during the last ten 
years, during which period, as the majority 
report states, production has increased from 
580,189 tons in 1929 to 1,020,792 tons in 1936. 
The production in the last three years has 
remained practically stationary, being 1,017,- 
128 tons for the year 1938. There was no 
evidence as to what the production is for the 
current year 19389. Apparently the figures for 
1939 are not yet available. The production 
figure of 1,017,128 tons, stated in the majority 
report as being for the year 1939 obviously 
is an error, as, according to tables 2 and 10 
compiled by the expert, Mr. R. L. Sutherland, 
that tonnage was produced in the year 1938. 
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This is the third investigation into the coal 
mining industry in the Bienfait and Estevan 
areas since 1930, all involving wage schedules 
and rates of pay. The first investigation was 
in 1931, when His Honour Judge Wylie was 
commissioned to conduct an inquiry follow- 
ing a strike which culminated in a riot on the 
streets of Estevan, when three men were killed. 
Peace in the field followed for three years, 
when, by Order in Council approved by the 
Lieutenant Governor of Saskatchewan, the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Turgeon, now Chief 
Justice of Saskatchewan, was appointed and 
empowered to inquire into all matters having 
to do with the coal mining industry in 
Saskatchewan. 

We had before us the report of Mr. Justice 
Turgeon, bearing date the 30th day of March, 
1935. It indicates that a very thorough and 
complete inquiry was made into all phases of 
the industry at that time. This inquiry re- 
sulted from the posting of the following notice 
by five of the large mines on October 22, 
1934 :— 

Owing to the very low average sales price 
of our coal and to the very destructive busi- 
ness practices within the Saskatchewan field, 
the Bienfait Deep Seam Mines are compelled 
to reduce wage schedules 15 per cent effective 
November 1, 1934. 

We may be forced to make a further sub- 
stantial reduction in December in order to 
retain our market, meet our pay-rolls and give 
employment throughout the season to the same 
number of men as were engaged last year. 

We regret very much that this action is 
forced upon us by trade conditions over which 
we have no control. 

October 22, 1934. 

The Eastern Collieries, The Crescent 
Collieries, Bienfait. Mines Limited, 
Man. & Sask. Coal ompany, 
Western Dominion Collieries, Ltd. 


Following the report of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Turgeon, the Coal Mining Industry 
Act, 1935, was enacted in Saskatchewan, being 
Chapter 73 of statutes of Saskatchewan, 1934- 
35. This Act empowered the Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor in Council to fix the price of coal sold 
by the mine operators, with a view to main- 
taining a price that would enable the operators 
to maintain their wage schedules and _ so 
obviate the necessity of a reduction in wages 
to the miners. The policy of controlled or 
fixed prices by the government has continued 
and is still in effect insofar as the Province of 
Saskatchewan is concerned. It is contended, 
and seems to be admitted, that the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan has no jurisdiction to 
control the price of coal sold in the Mani- 
toba market. Sixty per cent of the coal pro- 
duced by the mines involved in this dispute 
is sold in the Manitoba market. 

Following the inquiry by Mr. Justice Turgeon 
the wage schedules seem to have been main- 
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tained, and there is evidence that some slight 
increases have been made by the M & S mine, 
and, at the beginning of July, 1938, increases 
in the wage schedule were granted, voluntarily, 
by the Western Dominion. In the meantime, 
however, two of the original mines investi- 
gated by Mr. Justice Turgeon had gone out of 
business. The Crescent Collieries ceased 
operations shortly after the Turgeon inquiry. 
The Western Dominion Collieries Ltd. in 
liquidation at the time of the Turgeon inquiry, 
ceased operation altogether early in the fall 
of 1935, when the tipple of that mine was 
destroyed by fire. The Liquidator, who re- 
sides in England where the property had been 
owned prior to the liquidation, declined to 
rebuild the tipple, and sold all the property 
holdings remaining, except the briquette plant, 
to Western Dominion Coal Mines Ltd., which 
reopened the mine in the fall of 1936. One 
new mine was opened by The Wilson Coal 
Company Limited in 19388. This was the situ- 
tion at the time the present dispute arose in 
October last year. 


BEGINNING OF THE TROUBLE 


The trouble really began when two men by 
the names of John Stokaluk and Joe Krkosky, 
employees of the United Mine Workers of 
America, from the Province of Alberta, arrived 
in Estevan, in the latter part of August, 1938, 
and commenced holding meetings with the 
miners in the village of Bienfait, and else- 
where, with a view to forming a union of 
miners to be affiliated with U.M.W.A., District 
18, with headquarters in Calgary, in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta. About the same time organ- 
izers representing the Canadian Federation of 
Labour appeared in the field with a view to 
organizing the men into a union to be affiliated 
with that body. 

The feeling in the field has been intensified 
as a result of the efforts of the above named 
unions in trying to get control of the men. 
The Canadian Federation of Labour is a 
Canadian institution, and we have some evi- 
dence that there are men who desire to belong 
to a union affiliated with that body because it 
is a Canadian union. Both the Canadian 
Federation of Labour and the U.M.W.A. seem 
determined to remain in the field. This is un- 
fortunate because I am certain that as long as 
the two organizations remain there will be 
trouble. There does not appear to be room 
for both of them. } 

Shortly after the arrival of Stokaluk and 
Krkosky, a local union, affiliated with the 
U.M.W.A., was formed, and notices in writing, 
signed by the officers of the local union and 
Stokaluk, were sent to the operators requiring 
them to meet Mr. Stokaluk and the repre- 
sentatives of the union in the Town Hall in 


Estevan. It seems to me that this method of 
approach showed an utter lack of tact in 
handling a matter that obviously required 
the utmost tact and diplomacy. A more 
tactful method of approach would have been 
for the officers of the local union to have gone 
to the operators in a spirit of good will and 
discussed their problems and desires, and, in a 
friendly way, endeavoured to obtain. their co- 
operation. 
The operators ignored the notice. 


AGREEMENTS wiTH C.F .L. 


We have been asked to investigate the cir- 
cumstances, the manner and way in which an 
alleged agreement by the Canadian Federation 
of Labour and some of the mines, parties to 
the dispute, was entered into. 

The evidence shows that two of the mines 
in question, namely, the Western Dominion 
and Bienfait No. 2, entered into closed shop 
agreements with the Saskatchewan Coal 
Miners’ Union, affiliated with the Canadian 
Federation of Labour. These agreements were 
produced and contained a recognition of that 
union, with closed shop privileges, or, in other 
words, an agreement on the part of the 
operators to employ only men who belonged 
to that union. (Such. an agreement is lawful 
under Section 6 of the Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act, 1938.) These agree- 
ments also provide for recognition of what is 
known as the ‘check off system,’ being a de- 
duction from the wages of the men of the dues 
payable to the union each month, and payment 
over of those dues by the company to the 
secretary of that union. 

I will deal first with the agreement with the 
Western Dominion. On September 18, 1938, 
there was a meeting of the employees of the 
Western Dominion held in the community 
hall at Taylorton, which is on Western Domin- 
ion property. This meeting was held follow- 
ing notices posted in the store in Taylorton 
and at the mine. At the time there were 
approximately one hundred and thirty men em- 
ployed at the Western Dominion. Seventy- 
three men attended the meeting, when it was 
decided, as a result of a vote taken by ballot, 
to form a union known as Saskatchewan Coal 
Miners’ Union. Officers of that union were 
elected at the meeting, and a wage scale com- 
mittee was appointed. 

The evidence shows clearly that a substantial 
majority of the men employed at the Western 
Dominion expressed a desire to have a union 
affliated with the Canadian Federation of 
Labour. Mr. Turner, the secretary of the 
company, placed the number at approximately 
100 out of about 125 or 180 men employed. 
This number, he said, had signed an authori- 
zation for the company to pay union dues to 
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the union affiliated with the 
Federation of Labour. Mr. Peverelle, one of 
the men employed at the Western Dominion 
Mine, and president of the Saskatchewan Coal 
Miners’ Union, placed this number at between 
110 and 130. 

Following the organization meeting of the 
Saskatchewan Coal Miners’ Union, a notice 
was posted at the Western Dominion, in the 
usual place where notices to the men are 
posted, of a further meeting to be held at 
the pit head of the mine on September 26. 
The number in attendance is rather indefinite. 
One of the employees, a witness called by the 
men’s representative, placed the number at 42, 
but said that men were coming and going all 
the time during the meeting. At this meet- 
ing it was decided to affiliate with the Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour, and the union 
thereupon became known as the Saskatchewan 
Coal Miners’ Union, Local No. 1. Negotiations 
with the officials of the Western Dominion 
for recognition of the Canadian Federation of 
Labour, with closed shop privileges, institution 
of the check-off system and an increase in 
the wage schedule demanded by the union, 
followed, and an agreement was entered into, 
and on September 28 the following notice was 
given to the men:— 


To the employees of the Western Dominion 
Coal Mine Limited. 


Notice is hereby given that the Saskatche- 


wan Lignite Mine Workers’ Union, which is 

affiliated with the Canadian Federation of 

Labour of Ottawa, Canada, has now been 

recognized by the Company and that our 

agreement. with the Company provides that 
all employees are required to be members of 
the Saskatchewan Lignite Mine Workers’ 

Union. The Union has intimated to the Com- 

pany that it will give the Company only until 

October the first to implement the provisions 

of the Agreement. 

Western Dominion Coal Mine Limited. 
A. HK. Turner, 
E. Pierce. 

The agreement entered into, verbally at first, 
was not reduced to writing until October 8. 
Before entering into this agreement, there 
were meetings of the men held at the Inter- 
national Hotel, Estevan, and at the mine, 
which do not seem to have been largely 
attended. Only about thirty men were in 
attendance at the meeting when it was finally 
decided to enter into the closed shop agree- 
ment. 
| When the company attempted to carry out 
its agreement with the union by permitting 
only men who belonged to the union to go 
to work, some of the men refused to join the 
union and consequently were refused the right 
to work. Work in the mine thereupon ceased, 
and the mine remained closed for between two 
and three weeks. 
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From the inception of this union there seems 
to have been a determined effort made by 
Mr. Stokaluk and U.M.W.A. members, and 
supporters from other mines, together with 
some of the Western Dominion men, to break 
up the union affiliated with the Canadian 
Federation of Labour. Evidence of violence 
and threats of violence to Western Dominion 
men was given before us as well as evidence 
of picketing and demonstrations in the form 
of large gatherings on Western Dominion 
property, for no other purpose in my opinion 
than that of intimidating employees of the 
Western Dominion. These tactics on the 
part of the U.M.W.A. seem to have been 
successful, as they kept the Western Domin- 
ion closed. Mr. Turner, the secretary of the 
Western Dominion, told us that a number of 
men, employees of the mine, wanted to work, 
and this statement is borne out by the fact 
that a large delegation of men travelled to 
Regina to ask the Government for police 
protection to enable them to go to work. The 
Government declined to give them police pro- 
tection, and Mr. Turner did not open the mine 
because he feared there would be trouble. 

The U.M.W.A. contended that they had a 
majority of the men in the Western Domin- 
ion Mine favourable to that union. If this 
were true, it seems to me that the way to have 
defeated organization and affiliation with the 
Canadian Federation of Labour would have 
been for that majority to have attended the 
organization meeting, or the pit head meeting 
where the closed shop agreement was 
authorized, and by their majority voted it 
down. The Canadian Federation of Labour 
would then and there have been at an end. 
The fact that this was not done convinces me 
that the U.M.W.A. did not have a majority 
of the Western Dominion employees, and that 
the estimate given Mr. Turner and Mr. 
Peverelle of the numbers favourable to 
affluation with the Canadian Federation of 
Labour is correct. 

With reference to the agreement between 
Bienfait No. 2 and the Saskatchewan Coal 
Miners’ Union, Local No. 3, affiliated with the 
Canadian Federation of Labour, the evidence 
is that a meeting was called by one Ernie 
Philips, an employee of this mine, at the 
noon hour on September 19, 1938. All the 
men employed at the mine, approximately 
thirty, attended that meeting. Mr. Philips 
presided and told the men that the purpose 
of the meeting was to form a union to be 
affiliated with the Canadian Federation of 
Labour. The meeting decided to form a 
union known as Saskatchewan Coal Miners’ 
Union, Local No. 3, and officers were elected, 
and a committee formed. The union became 
affiliated with the Canadian [Federation of 
Labour. 
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Mr. Wilson, the manager of the mine, told 
us that he was interviewed several times by a 
committee of the men and officers of the 
Canadian Federation of Labour, and that he 
had heard the Canadian Federation of Labour 
were very reasonable people and would not do 
anything that would cripple the industry. 
Representatives of the union and of the 
Canadian Federation of Labour finally pre- 
sented an agreement that Mr. Wilson said was 
satisfactory to him, and he signed it. This 
agreement is dated September 28, 1988, and 
provides for a recognition of the union with 
closed shop privileges, and the _ check-off 
system. Twenty-one men signed it, and they 
also signed a further authorization to the Com- 
pany to deduct $1 a month union dues from 
their wages, and to pay the same to the secre- 
tary of the union. Mr. Wilson also produced 
a further authorization signed by forty-two 
at a later date. 

The Bienfait No. 2 mine is a new mine 
just opened last year. It is the most highly 
mechanized mine in the district, having in use 
and operation a mechanical loader, which does 
away with loading coal by hand labour, with 
the result that fewer men are required. Two 
of the employees of this mine, called as 
witnesses by the representative of the men, Mr. 
Conroy, said they had been told by Mr. 
Philips that if they did not sign up with the 
union affiliated with the Canadian Federation 
of Labour they would not be employed. One 
of them said he signed under the belief that, 
if he did not do so, he would lose his job. 
If Mr. Philips made any such statement to 
these men there is no evidence that he had 
any authority from the Company to do so, 
and Mr. Wilson, the manager of the mine, 
said that there was absolutely no coercion. 
This mine closed down about the end of 
October and did not reopen again until April, 
1939. 

Under date of January 2, 1939, a petition 
bearing fifteen signatures was presented to Mr. 
Wilson as manager of the mine. This peti- 
tion reads as follows:— 

Estevan, Sask., 
January 2, 1939. 


Bienfait Mines Ltd. No. 2, 
Bienfait, Sask. 


DrEAaR Srrs—Owing to the developments 
which have cropped up during the last few 
weeks we, the undersigned, being former 
employees of the Bienfait Mines Ltd., No. 
2, are anxious_to see the mine started to 
work again. We are perfectly satisfied with 
the wage rates and working conditions set 
forth in our contract with the Canadian 
rae of Labour and the Bienfait Mines 

t 5 

We also pledge ourselves not to join or have 
any connection with any. other union or 
organization during the life of this agree- 
ment. We want tue check-otf system to be 
enforced and every person employed at this 


mine must be a member of our union before 
he commences to work. We also request that 
dues and assessments be deducted from our 
wages each pay day and turned over to our 
secretary. 

When we are not needed on our own jobs 
we are quite willing to do other work at the 
rates of wages set forth in the agreement and 
will co-operate with the management to make 
the mine a success. 

In conclusion we respectfully ask you to re- 
open the mine immediately and if you do we 
in turn assure you of our whole-hearted 
support, loyalty and co-operation. We realize 
the extent of your investment in this property 
and that it is only by loyal co-operation and 
pone endeavour that it can be made success- 
ul. 

Yours very truly, 


(Fifteen signatures are attached to this docu- 
ment.) 


May I here repeat what I have said re- 
garding the union at the Western Dominion, 
namely, that if the U.M.W.A. had a majority 
here why did they not use their superior 
numbers and vote down the C.F .L. 

In explanation of the fact that twenty-eight 
out of thirty-one employees at Bienfait No. 2 
voted in favour of the U.M.W.A., their repre- 
sentative before the Conciliation Board, Mr. 
Wilson, stated as follows:— 


“They did not vote for another union, they 
voted for a Conciliation Board. That is 
what they were doing. It was a case of, if 
you want a Conciliation Board then vote 
for the organization clamouring for that 
board. -They were not voting for the 
U.M.W.A. You can interpret it any way 
you like.” 

Even Frank Peverelle, undoubtedly a 
C.F.L. man, said in the course of his evi- 
dence :— 

“T thought if there was anything to be 
gained by a Board of Conciliation it would 
be a good thing.” 

At the time of the visit of your officer, Mr. 
Harrison, it was agreed that the men should 
return to work pending an application for a 
Board of Investigation and Conciliation, and 
to facilitate matters the C.F.L. agreed to. 
waive the enforcement of their closed shop 
agreement for the time being. 


U.M.W.A. as Soe BARGAINING AGENCY 


The applicants for the Board asked that the 
U.M.W.A. be recognized by the operators as 
the sole bargaining agency for all the em- 
ployees. It seems to me that this is impossible 
in view of the closed shop agreements between 
the Western Dominion, Bienfait No. 2 and 
the Canadian Federation of Labour. 

My view is that it is not in the best interests 
of either the men or the operators for the 
U.M.W.A. to have control of the Estevan field. 
That union is serving the men in the coal 
fields of Alberta, where there are many more 
men employed than in the Saskatchewan field. 
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Coal produced by Alberta miners is in direct 
competition with Saskatchewan lignite. There 
is therefore a direct conflict of interest between 
the two fields. Control of both fields should 
not be given to one union. As pointed out 
above, there are many more men engaged 
in coal mining in Alberta than in Saskatche- 
wan, consequently much more money goes into 
the treasury of the U.M.W.A. in the form of 
dues paid by the miners of Alberta than would 
be paid by the Saskatchewan miners. The 
Alberta field is therefore more important to 
the U.M.W.A. than the Saskatchewan field, 
and, if in control, the U.M.W.A. could, by 
continually harassing Saskatchewan operators, 
reduce production in Saskatchewan and _ so 
increase production in Alberta to the benefit 
of members of the union there. Where there 
is this possibility of conflict of interest, I would 
not think that control in Saskatchewan should 
be given to the U.M.W.A. 

I observe that the majority report contains 
a recommendation that legislation should be 
introduced in Saskatchewan to provide that 
an employer must deal with a committee of 
a majority of his employees. This recom- 
mendation follows upon a finding that the 
U.M.W.A. has a clear majority of the em- 
ployees in the Bienfait-Estevan area, who are 
members of the U.M.W.A. Consideration 
should be given to the methods employed and 
tactics adopted by the organizers of the 
U.M.W.A. in obtaining that so-called majority. 

That there was intimidation and coercion 
employed by the U.M.W.A. there seems to be 
no doubt. Observe the following answers 
made by Mr. Wilson, manager of Bienfait No. 
2, to questions put to him by Mr. Morrison :— 


Q. They were all members of the Canadian 
Federation of Labour at Bienfait No. 2, 
how then does it come they were out on 
strike?—A. I do not get you at all about a 
strike. As far as a strike is concerned, at 
that time the miners were being intimidated 
all over the field and they would go out 
any place. 

Q. Intimidated by whom?—A. Your men, 
the C.I.0. 

Q. What do you mean by intimidated ?—A. 
I mean they were threatened their blocks 
would be knocked off if they did not go. 


Also the following evidence given by Mr. 
Turner, the secretary of the Western Domin- 
ion, in answer to questions asked by me:— 


Q. During the time the strike was on, had 
you anything that would lead you to believe 
there was any intimidation or fear put into 
any of the men, employees of the Western 
Dominion?—A. I took four men down _ to 
Mr. Lynd’s office after they had some trouble. 
They complained to me about having been 
assaulted down there. 

Q. Have you any other knowledge of any 
other men being molested?—A. It would be 
pretty hard, there are instances, but it would 
be pretty hard for me to give ‘the full story 
without going back and doing some work 
on the subject. 


Q. Was there any picketing done at your 
mine?—A. There was lots of picketing down 
around the mine. 

Q. I asked one of your employees about a 
gathering of men on the streets of Taylorton 
one morning, during the time the mine was 
not operating, in the vicinity of the board- 
ing house. He told me there was no gather- 
ing. Dio you know anything about that?—A. 
Certainly there was. For about two days we 
operated the mine with C.F.L. labour, there 
were demonstrations. There was a very sub- 
stantial demonstration one Saturday morning. 


By Mr. Morrison. 


Q. Do you recall how many men you had at 
work during those days of operation with 
C.F.L. labour?—A. From 35 to 45. 


By Mr. Hogarth. 


Q. This demonstration of men, do you know 
what brought it about?—-A. I think it was 
to intimidate the men who were working. 

Q. That is your conclusion?—A. That is my 
conclusion. 


By Mr. Morrison. 

(. It would be reasonable to draw the infer- 
ence that there was no violence?—A. I did 
not say there was. 

Q. Held at high noon, in broad daylight ?— 
A. Yes, and the mine not working. As a 
demonstration I think it was successful. 

Q. Let’s hope it will continue to be. 


By Mr. Hogarth. 


Q. Why say it was successful?—A. I believe 
it influenced the men to keep them from 
coming back to work. 

Was there any evidence on the part of 
the men to show that they desired to work?— 
A. There were 35 or 40 men always willing 
and ready to go back to work if we opened the 
mine for them. 

Q. Why did you not?—A. The feeling was 
high and the demonstrations indicated there 
would be trouble if we opened the mine, and 
when we did open the mine you remember the 
picketing when we re-opened. They just 
moved in. The company closed the mine in 
the interest of preventing trouble. 

Did any of these men ask for police 
protection to enable them to go to work?—A. 
Oh, yes, they asked for protection. 

Q. Protection from what?—A. From fear of 
violence. 


Further Frank Peverelle, employee of the 
Western Dominion, told us:— 

“Some men told me they would sign any- 
thing as long as they worked. Stepanski 
said he was afraid something might happen 
to him if he did not sign up. There were 
others. I was personally threatened three 
times. Several of the men said they had 
been threatened. I was told they would 
erack my head open.” 

The foregoing shows a flouting of the laws 
of the Province of Saskatchewan. wherein is 
provided, by section 6 of the Freedom of 
Trade Union Association Act, 1938, that any 
person who, by intimidation, by threat of loss 
of position or employment, by causing actual 
loss of position or employment or by any other 
threat, seeks to compel any person to join or 
refrain from joining a trade union, shall be 
guilty of an offence. 
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The U.M.W.A. in calling a strike in Octo- 
ber last did so in utter disregard of the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, section 57 of which provides that it shall 
be unlawful for any employee to go on strike 
prior to or during a reference of a dispute to 
a board under the provisions of the Act. 

A majority obtained by such methods and 
tactics does not impress me, and any legisla- 
tion that would give power to a union em- 
ploying such methods to obtain a following 
would be decidedly ill advised. 

The U.M.W.A. is a body with head office in 
the United States of America, and is not a 
Canadian controlled union. It is well known 
that it is a branch of the C.1.0., an organiza- 
tion against which the Government of the 
Province of Ontario felt obliged to take a 
strong stand a short time ago to prevent inter- 
ference with industries in that province. 

The U.M.W.A. requires payment of $5 a 
month from each man as dues to _ the 
U.M.W.A.: $2,500 each month would there- 
fore be taken from the wages of the men, and 
from the district. The only evidence of any 
return of this money would be $125 a month 
to a local secretary. The Canadian Federation 
of Labour requires only $1 a month as union 
dues from each man. 

For these reasons I find myself wholly 
unable to agree with the recommendations of 
the other members of the Board that legisla- 
tion be enacted in Saskatchewan to compel 
an employer to deal with a committee of a 
majority of his employees, when there may 
be a possibility of that majority being obtained 
by the use of such methods as were employed 
by the U.M.W.A. in Estevan, in September 
and October last. 

I do not wish to be understood as being 
ypposed to collective bargaining. If the men 
want a union they should be entitled to have 
% union and approach their employers with 
their grievances through their union. The 
mine inspector, Mr. Holly, when asked about 
the necessity of a union in the Estevan field, 
said he thought if they had a good committee 
a lot of complaints could be taken care of that 
way. 

ErcHt Hour Day 


A further matter in dispute is the request 
of the U.M.W.A. that the eight-hour day from 
bank to bank be strictly adhered to. 

With reference to hours of labour, I would 
direct attention to section 4 of the Saskatche- 
wan Coal Mines Safety and Welfare Act, 
which provides that a workman shall not be 
employed at his working place below ground 
in a mine for the purpose of his work for more 
than eight hours in any twenty-four hours, 
except by the mutual consent of the employee 
and the employer, and that no person shall 


be employed above ground at, or about, 2 
mine for a longer period than eight hours in 
any twenty-four hours, except by the mutual 
consent of employer and employee. 


It will be noticed that, with reference to 
employment below ground, the Act stipulates 
eight hours at his working place, which is 
different from eight hours bank to bank. There 
seems to be good reason for the provision in 
the Act that a man may work more than 
eight hours by mutual consent of him and his 
employer. 

Coal mining in Saskatchewan is a seasonable 
occupation. The majority report correctly 
states that 70-5 per cent of the coal shipped 
annually is mined in the five months from 
October to February, and less than 29-5 per 
cent in the remaining seven months of the 
year. Sixty per cent of the men employed 
will have to find other work elsewhere during 
those seven’ months or remain idle. The late 
fall and winter months are therefore the coal 
miners’ harvest months, when he must make 
as much as he can to help him through the 
months when there is little or no work going 
on in the mines. 

In February, 1938, 1830 men employed in the 
M & § mines signed an expression in writing 
of their willingness to work ten hours a day 
if necessary, at any time, in order to fill orders 
during the rush season. At the same time, 
only seven men in that mine signed a state- 
ment in writing to the effect that they did 
not want to work more than eight hours a 
day. Mr. Thomson, the manager of the M & 
S, told us, in the course of his evidence, that. 
men employed in the M & S had voluntarily 
requested to be allowed to work longer, when 
necessary, and he produced figures to show 
that in the year 1937 the average hours of 
work per day throughout the year was 5:54, 
and the average hours of work per day for 
the months of September to March, both in- 
clusive, was 8-1. 

Mr. Thomson further stated, in the course 
of his evidence, that during the shipping 
season the demand for Saskatchewan lignite 
and M & §S coal in particular, is such that 
sufficient cannot be produced in eight hours. 
He said that his reasons for this statement 
were that the coal cannot be mined and stored 
during the off or summer season, and that 
market conditions, and the conditions under 
which the coal is sold, have changed con-- 
siderably during the past ten years. Where 
formerly large stocks were carried by dealers, 
now they are buying practically on a hand to 
mouth basis, for immediate requirements. 
This necessitates shipment, at the latest, the 
day following the receipt of order, or the 
business goes elsewhere to competing mines~ 
within the field, or is lost to competition. 
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without the field. This would only result in 
the tonnage being permanently lost to the 
field. If requirements cannot be filled when 
ordered during the cold weather, dealers and 
consumers would have to purchase substitute 
fuels. The final result of this would be lost 
earnings to the employees. 

Mr. Turner, the secretary of the Western 
Dominion, told us that the men were always 
glad to work extra hours in the winter time, 
as the rush of business demanded, and that 
they knew in the ordinary course of events 
they would lose work in the summer time. 
Mr. Turner further said there was no force 
or compulsion directed towards the men to 
work more than eight hours a day, and that 
they tried to work the mine to keep the hours 
of employment to a reasonable number. 

Edward North, an employee of the Eastern 
Mine, called as a witness by the U.M.W.A. 
representative, told us it was the practice of 
the men to make as much as they could in the 
winter season. 

If the eight hour day bank to bank were 
adhered to, the companies would have to put 
on sufficient men to produce the coal required 
to fill the orders in that time. The men 
would then earn less, because the amount to 
be earned would be distributed amongst a 
greater number. 

In my opinion the complaint about the long 
hours is mostly in those mines where the 
miners do their own timbering and shooting. 
That is, they blow the coal out of the seam 
with charges of powder. It seems to be the 
practice for these men to go back in the 
evening for that purpose, instead of taking 
the time off from loading coal to do their 
shooting before they leave the mine for their 
evening meal. In such cases it seems to me 
the only remedy is for the company to stop 
them going back in the evening, or employ 
what 1s known as shot firers, on a night shift, 
to do the shooting. I am of the opinion that 
the Saskatchewan Legislature took the correct 
view of working hours per day when it enacted 
section 41 of the Coal Mines Safety and Wel- 
fare Act establishing an eight hour day, with 
the privilege of extending that time if the men 
and the operators so agree. Under the pro- 
visions of this Act, if the men want to work 
only eight hours a day they need not work 
more. 

WAGES 


The U.M.W.A. ask for a substantial increase, 
in fact a very substantial increase in wages. 

In view of the fact that I am unable to 
agree with the other members of the Board in 
the recommendation that wages be increased, 
I want it clearly understood that I am not 
opposed to the men getting more money, and 
would heartily concur in a recommendation 


that the wages be increased, if I thought the 
companies concerned were financially able to 
pay higher wages. 

I have come to the conclusion, after careful 
consideration of the matter, that the com- 
panies concerned are not in a position to pay 
higher wages, nor can I see any hope in the 
near future of them being able to pay the men 
more money and meet their obligations and 
remain in business. Some of these companies 
are flirting with liquidation. They are carry- 
ing on their operations at a loss. Their posi- 
tion to-day is much the same as it was when 
Mr. Justice Turgeon conducted his inquiry 
in the fall of 1934. A thorough and complete 
investigation was then made into the financial 
position of these same companies. I cannot 
do better than to quote here his findings at that 
time. The following appears on page 22 of 
the report. 

The industry is in a perilous condition, and 
action ought to be taken to assure its 
survival, in the interests, not only of the 
varlous companies concerned, but of the 
men whom they employ, and of the con- 


sumers of Saskatchewan Lignite in this 
province. 


Further on page 35, Mr. Justice Turgeon 

states :— 
But on the other hand the facts show that 
the companies in question have been carry- 
ing on their operations at a loss with no 
other prospect, in all cases save perhaps 
that of the Bienfait Mines, Ltd., than of 
closing their mines at an early date. Coal 
Mines cannot continue to run on indefinitely 
piling up losses. 

Since Mr. Justice Turgeon made the above 
statement, one of the mines, namely, the 
Crescent Collieries Ltd., a party to the dis- 
pute at that time, has gone out of business. 

Since this inquiry began, three of the mines, 
namely, Western Dominion, Bienfait No. 1, 
and Bienfait No. 2, have amalgamated with 
the Truax-Traer Coal Company Ltd., under 
the name of Western Dominion Coal Mines 
Limited, and are now operating by the strip 
method. The underground operations of the 
Western Dominion and Bienfait No. 1, have 
been discontinued. Bienfait, No. 2 still con- 
tinues underground operations. The Truax- 
Traer Coal Company, not a party to the dis- 
pute, has ceased operations. 

One of the other mines, a party to this 
investigation, namely, the Eastern Collieries, 
suffered a disastrous fire when their tipple was 
completely destroyed. The president of that 
mine, Mr. Wallace, appeared before us on 
May 16, and advised us of his loss as a result 
of the fire, and that he had no plans for re- 
opening, and, under the circumstances, he did 
not feel that he had anything to conciliate. 

The present situation is that, of the larger 
mines which Mr. Justice Turgeon had in mind 
when he made the statement quoted above, 
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four of them are not now in operation, three 
of them having passed out of the picture as 
underground mines since this inquiry began. 
How long, I wonder, will the remaining labour 
employing mines, namely M &« S, Lignite, 
Baniulus Bros., and Bienfait No. 2, be able to 
continue if the U.M.W.A. persist in their de- 
mand for higher wages. 

Financial statements were presented to us 
by the M & S and Baniulus Brothers. The 
financial statement of the M & S shows that 
that company is operating on a small operating 
profit, but when depreciation of equipment and 
depletion of coal reserves are taken into con- 
sideration, it is operating at a loss. The 
manager told us that the company had never 
in its history been able to pay a single cent 
in dividends to any of its shareholders. 

The financial statement of  Baniulus 
Brothers shows that their mine last year 
suffered an operating loss; expenditures were 
more than the receipts, without making any 
allowance for depreciation. 

The manager of the Lignite Mine was not in 
Estevan when the Board called for informa- 
tion from his company, and consequently we 
were without any actual figures, but there is 
no reason to believe that the Lignite Mine 
is in any better shape, financially, than any 
of the others. In fact the mine inspector, 
Mr. Holly, told us that the manager, Mr. 
Johnston, had informed him that he intended 
to build a new bath house as soon as he could 
afford it. This gives us some indication that 
the financial position of this company cannot 
be strong, if it is not able to build a bath 
house for the accommodation of the men. 

No evidence was given that the cost of 
management of any of the mines is too high, 
nor was there any evidence given before us 
to show wherein the operators had any hope of 
obtaining any increased revenue. A_ sugges- 
tion was made that the price of coal is too 
low, but there was ample evidence to show 
that a higher price cannot be obtained. Two 
retail dealers were interviewed in the City of 
Regina, and they both told us, definitely, that 
lignite coal will not stand a high price. 
They told us they tried to get an increase 
of 10 cents a ton last winter but could not do 
it. One of these dealers told us of an adver- 
tisement in a Regina newspaper on January 
4 this year, offering Imperial Lump Lignite 
for $4.75 a ton delivered, and that another 
dealer advertised Premier Lignite Cobble at 
the same price. This is a, definite cut of 
ninety cents a ton under the price other dealers 
were trying to retail it for. With such price 
cutting by retailers, it seems to me that there 
is no hope of the operators being able to obtain 
a higher price than they are now getting. 

Wages can only be paid with the money 
realized from the sale of coal, and the money 


so realized depends upon the price for which 
coal can be sold. Estevan coal is of the lignite 
variety and must be offered for sale at a 
very attractive price, because it is a low rank- 
ing fuel, dull in colour, high in moisture and 
ash, and the lowest in heat content of any 
coal being sold in the same market. More 
lignite coal is required to be burned to pro- 
duce the same amount of heat as the higher 
ranking fuels, with the result that more labour 
must be expended in handling it. It does not 
weather or store well, and disintegrates rapidly 
if stored. The result is a prejudice on the 
part of the consumer. To overcome that 
prejudice an attractive price seems necessary. 

It must be kept in mind that the reason 


‘given by the Western Dominion and Bienfait 


Mines for changing their method of mining, 
and amalgamating with the Truax-Traer, is 
that the lower price realized for coal made 
it imperative for these companies to adopt a 
more economical method of mining, namely, 
the strip method. In other words these com- 
panies are not able to carry on the business of 
underground mining with the prices received 
for coal, and meet the demands that are made 
upon them. It is well known that the number 
of men required in the strip method of mining 
is a great deal less than the number required 
in underground mining, consequently the cost 
of production is less. 

I listened very attentively to the evidence 
for some suggestion that would point the way 
to a better sales price, or some other source 
from which more revenue could be obtained 
by the operators, and so enable them to meet 
the demands of the U.M.W.A. for more wages. 
I have scanned the majority report for the 
same purpose, and I cannot find any suggestion 
as to how it can be done, except the sug- 
gestion that Estevan coal is selling for a lower 
price than it should, when compared with 
Alberta coal on a heat value basis. Even if 
that is so, it does not follow that a higher 
price can be obtained. Coal cannot always be 
sold solely on the basis of mathematical calcu- 
lation of heat units. It is not sufficient 
simply to say that the operators should get 
a higher price; after all, the consumer is the 
man who says what he will pay. He does not 
have to pay a higher price just because the 
operators ask it. It is the consumer’s privilege 
to buy elsewhere. 

We were told by everyone who appeared 
before us that knew anything about coal 
markets and the sale of coal, that a higher 
price for Saskatchewan Lignite cannot be 
obtained. How, therefore, when the mines 
are facing losses and experiencing actual 
losses, can they pay higher wages and remain 
in business. 

Mr. R. L. Sutherland, who gave evidence, 
and unquestionably qualified as an expert, has 
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had years of experience in the matter of 
marketing lignite coal. His opinions should 
therefore be given very serious consideration. 
He told us of the effect of different sales 
policies since 1921, and gave us his conclu- 
sions thereon. I do not think I can do better 
than quote what Mr. Sutherland said. 


“JT, 1921-1924 

Production in Saskatchewan increased 42:9 
per cent and average realization decreased 
21-9 per cent. Production in Alberta de- 
creased 24-9 per cent and realization decreased 
16-3 per cent. This was a period of open 
epmunariiteg in the sale of Saskatchewan 
coal.” 


“2. 1925-1929 

Production was practically stationary, in- 
creasing only 4-5 per cent, while average 
realization dropped 3-8 per cent, all in the 
last two years. During this period Alberta 
production increased 37:8 per cent and reali- 
zation dropped 12-0 per cent. During this 
period 82 per cent of the total tonnage, and a 
larger proportion of the shipped tonnage, was 
marketed by one sales agency.” 


“3. 1930-1932 

Production increased 74:5 per cent and 
average realization decreased 21:9 per cent, 
part of which decrease was due to an in- 
crease in the proportion of smaller sizes sold. 
Production in Alberta decreased 31-9 per cent 
and realization decreased 13-4 per cent. This 
was a period of open competitive sales effort. 
The mechanized mine of the Truax-Traer 
Company began operations in 1930. A ré 
grouping of the sales agencies was made in 
that year. The number of mines represented 
by the original sales agency was reduced from 
six to four. A second sales agency took 
over the sales of the coal from the mines 
leaving the original group and added a third 
mine. The Truax-Traer Company marketed 
its own production. 


4. 1933-1934 

Production was again nearly stationary, 
increasing only 4-0 per cent over 1932. 
Average realization decreased only 1-4 per 
cent, which was due to the increase in the 
proportion of smaller sizes coal. Alberta pro- 
duction decreased 2-4 per cent and average 
realization decreased 5:0 per cent. This was 
a period of partially controlled prices. The 
second sales agency operating in the pre- 
ceding period dropped out. 
79 per cent of the total production was sold 
by the two remaining sales agencies under a 
price and quota understanding. This period 
was marked by a reduction of 5-1 per cent 
in the output of the mines operating under 
the sales understanding, and an increase 
of 46-4 per cent in production of the smaller 
mines operating on a basis of unrestricted 
competition. 


5. 1935-1937 

During this period production increased 
12-7 per cent and realization increased 3-6 
per cent. Alberta production increased 17 
per cent and realization decreased 0-8 per 
cent. Control of prices in Saskatchewan was 
under a Provincial Coal Administration set 
up by legislation resulting from the Turgeon 
Commission investigation ‘of, 1934. 

The above analysis indicates that price 
control with the object of maintaining or in- 
creasing per ton realization has retarded the 
normal growth of the industry and, there- 
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fore, has retarded the reductions in operating 
costs that result from increased production. 
It has also encouraged the opening of new 
mines, further dispersing production and tend- 
ing to increase operating costs. It has not 
been effective in preventing reductions in 
realization when prices were falling in com- 
petitive fields. Jt also indicates that any 
further increase in prices, however small, will 
result in stagnation or actual loss of tonnage, 
which will react to increase eost of produc- 
tion and decrease employment. 


Here we have a very clear warning of what 
will happen if prices are increased. Coming 
from a man of Mr. Sutherland’s knowledge and 
experience this warning should not go un- 
heeded. 

To assist Mr. Justice Turgeon in his inquiry, 
the government appointed counsel in the per- 
sons of Colonel J. A. Cross and Mr. D. A. Mc- 
Niven, K.C., and, by arrangement between 
them, Mr. McNiven devoted his attention to 
questions concerning the interests of the 
miners, such as rates of wages, hours of labour, 
etc. On page 25 of Mr. Justice Turgeon’s 
report, there is to be found the following 
statements :— 

All the subjects discussed during the 1931 
inquiry were gone into again before me. 
There are two points of difference between 
the situation brought before Judge Wylie in 
1931 and the situation as I found it: (1) the 
men employed in the Group mines would not 
have taken action at this time if they had not 
been faced with a reduction in wages, and 
(2) living and_ working conditions have 
greatly improved since the 1931 inquiry, the 
recommendations then made by the Commis- 
sioner appearing to have been carried out 
satisfactorily. Insofar as these men are con- 
cerned the general attitude in respect to wages 
is not that the schedules of wages are too low, 
but that the number of working days in the 
year are too few to allow them to make a fair 
annual liv'ne wage. 

Mr. McNiven, who, as I have said, acted 
as counsel for the mine workers, brought their 
case before me in a manner which seemed to 
cover completely and_ satisfactorily all the 
questions involved. Nineteen working men 
gave evidence, and each of them spoke, not 
only for himself, but principally as a repre- 
sentative of his. co-workers acquainted with 
their views and authorized to speak for 
them. 


On page 26 of the report Mr. McNiven is 
quoted as saying :— 
The wage earner concedes to his ally 


‘capital actually invested’ the right to a fair 
return. 


Under the guidance of the U.M.W.A. in 
this investigation the wage earners are silent 
in so far as shareholders being entitled to any- 
thing is concerned. 

For the year ending May 31, 19388, the 
M & §S paid $127,817.10 in wages, and not a 
single cent was available for shareholders. In 
that year this mine suffered a net loss of 
$10,944.79, and the manager told us that from 
an operating point of view the situation this 
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year is worse than last year. In the face of 
this evidence I cannot understand how a recom- 
mendation for an increase in wages can be 
justified. 

Let us view for a moment some of the 
evidence given by the manager of thee M & 8S 
as to the earnings of men employed in that 
mine. The following is a statement of wages 
paid in various occupations in the M & S 
for the months of November and December, 


1987, and was submitted as being typical 
winter months:— 
November December 
Occupation 1937 1937 
Labourers.. . $ 75 32 $ 94 78 
Drivers. . 72 73 86 16 
Tracklayers. . 98 17 11 44 
Trackhelpers.. . 86 13 96 49 
Timberers.. .. . 82 98 88 00 
Timberhelpers.. . 89 43 80 03 
Shotfirers.. .... 109 49 129 83 
Loaders. . 74 25 91 01 
Machinemen.. .. 108 18 123 03 
Machinehelpers.. . 90 60 109 72 


The work in any one of the above classi- 
fications, with the possible exception of shot- 
firers and machinemen, can be done by any 
labourer. It does not require any particular 
skill. 

The manager of the M & S submitted a 
further lst of wages paid the first fifty em- 
ployees on the basis of the amount earned 
during the calendar year, 1937, as follows:— 


Amount Months 
Position earned worked 
Loco. Engineer.. . $1,570 50 12 
Engineer... 1,513 30 12 
Pit, Bosseae. 1,461 70 12 
Mechanic.. .. 1,435 50 12 
Blacksmith.. 1,369 75 12 
Carpenter... .. 1,361 00 12 
‘Hlectrician.. Sale om Oe 1,348 50 12 
Machineman.e tc .ocle. fe 1,345 80 12 
Stoker. . , 1,293 65 12 
Machineman.. 1,222 95 12 
Shotfirer.. 1,221 20 12 
Machineman.. .. . 1,217 90 12 
Tracklayer.. ayhiteyatyiee 1,217 15 12 
Loading Foreman.. .. .. .. 1,211 00 12 
Face Boss.. 1,193 35 11 
Tipple Operator.. 1,189 80 iz 
Machineman.. .. . 1,188 90 lid 
Engineer.. 1,178 10 12 
Face Boss.. ‘ 1,159 85 12 
Shotirer®, 2008.26 1,144 30 12 
Brakemaris 802% 1,138 50 12 
Shotiirertt eri. eis. 1,106 00 ’ 113 
Machineman.. .. .. 1,093 45 114 
PUM DIMA ewe re eete ae 1,093 20 12 
Machineman helper.. 1,074 75 114 
Machineman helper.. 1,043 95 12 
Brakemamn? 54 si ayes 1,024 10 12 
Shotiimersceeccmin cee cane 1,003 30 12 
Tracklay eras os ae 1,002 85 12 
Machineman helper.. 997 60 12 
Tracklayer helper.. 995 05 12 
Motorman.. th. 981 00 12 
Weighman.. 981 70 12 
Labourer... 958 95 12 
Loader.. 953 75 12 
Motorman.. 951 15 114 
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Amount Months 
Position earned worked 
Loader.. 947 60 12 
Tracklayer.. 946 55 12 
Loader.. 936 15 113 
Timberer.. oy! 930 35 113 
Tracklayer helper..* .. 923 15 12 
Tracklayer helper... .. .. 921 00 114 
A ITOMAN A's Siete a cccmtestae a 916 70 12 
Timberer’s helper... 909 25 11 
Loader.. 904 00 12 
Trip rider.. 891 65 114 
Loader.. AG” Ope ene 882 70 113 
Hitcher Helper.. .. . 880 25 12 
Loader.. See regs 848 65 12 
Machineman helper.. 841 45 12 


There are of course men who earn less money 
than that shown in the above statement, but 
they are men who work intermittently, or for 
short periods, particularly during the winter 
season. 

I find that the men in the better organized 
and equipped mines who obtain employment 
for ten months or more do earn, and receive, 
wages that compare favourably with wages 
paid for a similar class of work elsewhere in 
the province, when living cost is considered. 

In the matter of living cost, I would like to 
point out that men employed at the M & S 
pay from $4 to $8 a month for house rent. 
The houses are electrically lghted, for which 
of course they pay the same rates as paid in 
the village of Bienfait. They get their coal 
delivered for $1.50 a ton, as compared with 
$5.65 a ton for the same coal in the city of 
Regina. 

The president of the local union of the 
U.M.W.A. gave evidence. He has been em- 
ployed at the Western Dominion for a num- 
ber of years as a machine-runner. This man 
for twelve months’ work in 1937 earned 
$1,182.90, and for the same number of months 
in 1938 he earned $1,187.75. The absence of 
a transcript of the evidence makes it diffi- 
cult to accurately state just what the evi- 
dence is, but my recollection is that. this man 
pays $2.25 for a load of a ton and a half of coal 
delivered, and $6 a month rent for one of the 
Company’s houses in the village of Taylorton. 
This man drives an automobile, and he told 
us that he was satisfied with the money he 
was making if he could earn it in what he 
called ‘a decent day’s work.’ 

One of the witnesses called by the U.M.W.A. 
told us there were a lot of automobiles around 
Taylorton. (Taylorton is a small village com- 
posed almost entirely of the families of men 
employed in the Western Dominion mine). I 
do not wish my remarks to be construed as 
suggesting that these men should not have 
automobiles; far from it. I am pleased to see 
them get all the enjoyment they can, but what 
I do want to point out is that if they can afford 
automobiles they are not suffering any hard- 
ship on account of the wages they receive. 
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The secretary of the local union of U.M.W.A. 
also gave evidence. Prior to his appointment 
as secretary he was employed as a machine- 
runner at the M & S. His earnings for the 
last three years were given as follows:— 


1936, 12 months.. . $1,418 75 
1937, 12 months. . 3s HOoOLeLU 
1938, 114 months. oR163 45 


He told us that he could have earned more 
in 1938 if he had wanted to. 

While employed at the M & S this man 
lived in one of the company houses, for which 
he paid $8 a month. The house is lighted with 
electricity, and he has an electric washer, radio, 
iron and electric refrigerator. He also owns 
and operates a motor car, and does not seem 
to have suffered any hardship as a result 
of his employment in the mine. He told me 
that he took over the operating of a cutting 
machine, after watching it operated during one 
shift by his predecessor, which would lead one 
to the conclusion that there cannot be a great 
amount of skill required. 

These two men to whom I have just re- 
ferred were amongst the higher paid men. 
Those employed in the lesser occupations, 
such as drivers, loaders, etc., receive less 
money, but their earnings will compare favour- 
ably with men employed as a labouring class 
of work elsewhere within the province when 
the advantages they derive from lower living 
expenses, such as house rent and fuel, are taken 
into consideration. 

There are men who earn small sums, such 
as $300 to $400. and upwards, but it must be 
kept in mind, as stated above, that these men 
are only employed for a short period in the 
year. 

During the inquiry evidence was given to 
show that wage rates and annual earnings had 
been reduced during the last 10 years, but that 
is not a situation peculiar to the coal mining 
industry. There have been wage reductions in 
other industries, trades and occupations. The 
operators have been obliged to suffer a re- 
duction in the amount for which their coal 
has been sold. As stated in the majority re- 
port, the realization on the sale of coal has 
declined steadily from $1.78 a ton in 1929, to 
$1.42 a ton in 1937,—a reduction of 36 cents a 
ton (incorrectly though unintentionally stated 
in the majority report as 23 cents a ton), in 
the revenue to the operators. While the 
operators have suffered this loss in realization, 
labour costs have dropped only 26 cents a 
ton during the same period. 

An attempt was made to justify a demand 
for increased wages on the ground that the 
cost of living has gone up in recent years, but 
the evidence of a merchant in Bienfait, called 
as a witness by the U.M.W.A., does not support 
this contention. This merchant told us that 
the price of articles in his store is about the 


same as in 1934, and that $10 would buy as 
much now as it did five years ago. 


INEQUALITIES 


Particulars of inequalities were pressed 
before us; some of them without foundation, 
and others not of sufficient importance to 
warrant time being taken up to deal with 
them. I will deal with the more important 
ones, as follows:— 


A proper bath house should be installed in 
the lignite mine without delay and there 
should be better ventilation in this mine. The 
manager of this mine apparently agrees that 
these matters should be attended to, as a new 
air shaft is already under construction, and 
lumber is on the premises with which it is 
intended to construct a bath house. A special 
effort should be made to have this air shaft 
completed, and the bath house constructed 
before the mine opens again this fall. The law 
requires a bath house and it should be con- 
structed without delay. 

The living conditions at the Baniulus mine 
are not satisfactory. This company seems to 
be suffering from lack of capital, but, even 
so, 1f the management intends to continue 
operating a mine and employ men they should 
furnish them with reasonable accommodation. 
The chief complaint at the Baniulus Mine is 
the bunk house. It should be cleaned out and 
refurnished. The water supply is not suffi- 
cient at this mine, either for drinking or 
washing purposes. More strict supervision 
should be exercised by either the inspector of 
mines or by the health authorities. 

The M & §, Western Dominion, and Bien- 
fait No. 2 are to be commended for the 
interest they take in the welfare of their men. 
These mines are well equipped and well 
managed. 

In the M & S camp there are thirty-six 
dwelling houses, mine office, a general store, 
boarding house, bath house, and a community 
hall 50 feet by 60 feet, kept up by the com- 
pany for the use of the men and their families. 
There is also a two room public school in the 
camp under the Department of Education. 
All these buildings are attractively painted 
and there is an orderly arrangement of the 
buildings throughout the camp. The bath 
house is equipped with shower baths, and an 
ample supply of hot and cold water is avail- 
able. There are individual lockers for the 
clothing of the men, and their families have 
the privilege of using the bath’ house on cer- 
tain days each week. For this service the men 
pay $1 a month. 

The Western Dominion is equipped in. much 
the same way as the M & S. 

The Bienfait No. 2 is now owned and con- 
trolled by the Western Dominion. It is, as 
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has been stated, a new mine. The buildings 
are all new. There is a splendid boarding 
house, and bunk house with individual rooms, 
and all new furnishings. 


CoNCLUSION 


What future there is in store for the mines 
still operating, and the men employed therein, 
remains largely with the men themselves. Of 
the seven mines, parties to this dispute when 
our investigation began, only four are con- 
tinuing with underground operations now. 
These mines when in operation produced about 
sixty per cent of the coal output in the prov- 
ince. The balance was produced by the 
Truax-Traer and a number of small mines. 
Altogether there is a total of forty-two mines 
in the Estevan area, of which twenty-seven 
are shipping mines, and fifteen are what are 
known as Wagon Mines. The smaller shipping 
mines and the wagon mines were not subject 
to our investigation. 

Large sums of money are invested in the 
mines, parties to this dispute. To date in the 
operation of these mines those who benefited 
most have been the men employed. It is to 
be hoped there will be nothing done that 
will drive the remaining underground mines 


along the way of those that are apparently 
now definitely closed. If the remaining mines 
operating are forced to close or employ the 
strip method of mining, such as the Western 
Dominion has done, the result will not be 
of any benefit to those who are making de- 
mands that seem impossible for the em- 
ployers to meet. 

In concluding these observations, I wish to 
join with the other members of the Board in 
expressing appreciation for the assistance of 
Mr. C. L. Grant, representing the operators, 
and Mr. Patrick Conroy, representing the 
men. I would also add a word of appre- 
ciation for the services of Mr. Inch in the 
capacity of secretary to the Board. Mr. Inch 
discharged his duties in a very courteous and 
efficient manner, which was indeed appreciated. 


Dated this 10th day of July, 1989. 
Respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) B. D. Hogarth, 
Member of Board of Investigation and 
Conciliation. 
AIG? 
Honourable Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


1.L.0. Year Book 1938-1939 


The I.L.0. Year Book 1938-39, published by 
the International Labour Office has recently 
been received. As in previous issues, the 
present volume sets out the outstanding 
events in industry and labour during the 
period under review, which is, in the main, 
the year 1938, though as far as possible men- 
tion has also been made of events in the 
first quarter of 1939. 

A few changes have been made in the 
general plan of the work. 

First, the former “General Introduction,” 
which used to fall into two distinct parts, 
now forms the subject-matter of the first two 
chapters. Chapter I deals with the strictly 
official aspect of the International Labour 
Organization; it gives the changes in the 
membership of the Organization and the state 
of ratification and application of interna- 
tional labour Conventions and briefly men- 
tions the work performed during the period 
under review by the Organization’s constitu- 
ent bodies, the International Labour Con- 
ference and the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Chapter II, under the 
general title of “ Industrial Organizations and 
Social Movements,” describes the chief events 
in the life of all the bodies throughout the 
world which, through the aims that they 
pursue or the tasks that they perform, help to 
forward the work of the International Labour 


Organization: employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations, private international organizations and 
the great religious movements. 

Secondly, the former chapter on “ Living 
Conditions,” which had long been a feature 
of the Year-Book but was discontinued in last 
year’s issue, has been revived. In addition to 
the three sections which used to form this 
chapter—“ Housing,” “ Workers’ Spare Time ” 
and “ Co-operation ”—a new section on “Nu- 
trition” has been added. 

Apart from these two changes, it may be 
noted that the section on scientific manage- 
ment has been included in the chapter on 
“Conditions of Work,” under the title 
“Social Aspects of Management,” to empha- 
size the angle from which the Office approaches 
this question. | 

The Year-Book 1938-39 is arranged under 
the following chapter headings: (I) The In- 
ternational Labour Organization; (II) In- 
dustrial Organizations and Social Movements; 
(III) Economic Developments; (IV) Condi- 
tions of .Work; (V) Social Insurance; (VI) 
Remuneration of Labour; (VII) Employ- 
ment and Unemployment; (VIII) Migra- 
tion; (IX) Labour Law; (X) Living Condi- 
tions; (XI) Special Problems of Certain 
Categories of Workers. 

An appendix contains, as usual, a number 
of tables and the available statistics on the 
membership of trade union organizations. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1939 


qe Te following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for July, 1939, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Numbers of|Time loss in 


Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
AT RATE Se eae 2 9 4,170 14,950 
TRUUNC LOSS 2 tee ees Tt 2,023 8,963 
Tulve,, 19387 7401... 32 16 1,428 9,768 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of the Department, 
is a cessation of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the pub- 
lished record unless ten days or more time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are 
given in the annual review. Each month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘ minor disputes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its com- 
mencement. 

While the number of strikes and lockouts 
in July was slightly lower than in June, the 
figures for workers involved and for time loss 
showed substantial increases, due chiefly to 
the occurrence of six strikes of coal miners 
in Nova Scotia which accounted for nearly 
4,000 workers and nearly 12,000 days in time 
loss. A strike of rubber workers in Guelph, 
Ont., for two weeks was the only other dis- 
pute of importance. In June the important 
disputes included two strikes of rubber workers 
in Kitchener and one in Toronto, Ont., as 
well as a strike of coal miners in Nova Scotia. 
In July, 1988, strikes of hat factory workers 
at Guelph, Ont., lime plant workers at Blubber 
Bay, B.C., and restaurant employees at To- 
ronto, Ont., accounted for two thirds of the 
time loss for the month. 

One dispute, involving only five workers, 
was carried over from June and eight disputes 
commenced during July. Of these nine dis- 
putes, eight were terminated during the month, 
two resulting in favour of the employers con- 
cerned, one in favour of the workers involved, 
one was partially successful, the result of one 
was recorded as indefinite and three resulted 
in compromise settlements. At the end of 
the month, therefore, there was only one 
strike or lockout recorded as in_ progress, 
namely: coal miners, Stellarton, NS. 

The record does not include minor disputes 


such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 


nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to eight such disputes, namely: coastwise 
longshoremen, Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 
1936, several employers; beverage dispensers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1987, one employer; 
dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 
1937, one employer; lime plant workers, Blub- 
ber Bay, B.C., June 2, 1938, one employer; 
lithographers, London, Ont., August 31, 1988, 
one employer; bakers and helpers, Vancouver, 
B.C., November 11, 1938, one employer; dress- 
makers, Montreal, P.Q., January 20, 1939, one 
employer; and stationary engineers, Toronto, 
Ont., March 2, 1989, one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but 
receive subsistence or allowance for which 
work is performed or may be required are not 
included in the record, no relation of em- 
ployer and employees being involved. 

A minor dispute on July 18 at Moncton, 
N.B., involving five truck drivers in a strike 
of a few hours, against a reduction in pay 
from $1.50 per hour to $1.00, has been re- 
ported in the press but particulars as to the 
stoppage have not yet been received. It 
appears that work was resumed pending nego- 
tiations between the General Workers 
National Union and the employer. 


A stoppage of work by members of the 
United Garment Workers’ Union in a number 
of sportswear manufacturing establishments in 
Toronto, Ont., on July 3 in connection with 
negotiations for new agreements has been 
reported in the press. The information secured 
by the Department is that new agreements 
were reached on that day and that the stop- 
page was to permit employees to discuss the 
terms under negotiation with the employers 
and was not the result of a dispute. 


A stoppage of work at Toronto, Ont., by 
members of the International Ladies’ Hand- 
bag, Pocketbook and Novelty Workers’ Union 
on July 5, to ratify a new agreement with 
employers, has been reported in the press. 
The Department was informed that the stop- 
page was not the result of a dispute. 


A dispute early in June involving lathers 
on one construction job in Vancouver, B.C., 
has been reported. It appears that young men 
with very little experience were employed at 
less than the rates of pay under the provincial 
minimum wage act and that following an 
investigation by provincial officers the proper 
rates were paid and qualified lathers em- 
ployed. 
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In connection with the two strikes of rubber 
factory workers at Kitchener, Ont., from April 
25 and May 9, respectively, to June 10, it 
has been reported that the charges of intimi- 
dation against sixty-seven pickets were 
dropped on July 17. Five others were con- 
victed of obstructing police and were fined. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in progress prior to July 


Cap Factory Workers, Montrear, P.Q.— 
Negotiations, reported in the Lasour GAZETTE 
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for July, resulted in a settlement providing 
that the dismissed workers would be placed 
in other shops and work was resumed on 
July 11. The employing firm had been re- 
organized. 


Disputes commencing during July 


CoaL Miners, Sypney Mines, N.S—The 
miners on one shift in a colliery ceased work 
on July 3 in support of the demand of chain 
runners for contract rates of pay as a result 
of extra work in connection with removing 
coal left from the previous shift. Miners on 
the other shifts were affected by the stop- 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1939* 


Number involved /|Time¥loss 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments 


Workers 





in man 
working 
days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to July, 1939. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, Etc.— 
Cap factory workers, 
Montreal. PQs ft. 1 





| 


35 |Alleged lockout of union members, com- 
menced May 3, 1939; terminated July 10, 


1939; negotiations; compromise. 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during July, 1939. 


Minine, Erc.— 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 





of. Biel woiried. ive. : if 150 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 
. + os stgetiedes coda ltd 1 150 
Coal miners, New Water- 
TORG Sra 66 ek ae 1 70 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 
hl ah panes os AN oat ae 1 1,150 
Coal miners, Stellarton, 
eR is See are Oh 2) lia 5! 1 1,200 
Coal miners, New Water- 
OR Cds INP st maies aon ae il 1,100 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Gdielph}O nts a 1 825 
CONSTR UCTION— 
Highway, Elc.— 
Labourers (paving), 
Guelph Onte oe oe 1 20 


150 ;j|Commenced July 3; for contract instead of 
datalratesfor five chainrunners; terminated 
July 4; return of workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 

525 |Commenced July 7; for change in method of 
wage payment; terminated July 12; negotia- 
tions; partially successful. 

140 |Commenced July 10; for extrapay for extra 
work following mechanical breakdown; 
terminated July 11; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 

2,300 |Commenced July 18; disagreement as to sale 
of company house; terminated July 19; 
return of workers; in favour of workers. 

5,000 |Commenced July 26; against discharge of 
worker; unterminated. 

3,300 |Commenced July 27; against suspension of 
worker; terminated July 29; return of 
workers; indefinite. 


3,500 |Commenced July 5; against reduction in 
wages and for recognition of union; termin- 
ated July 17; conciliation (provincial); 
compromise. ; 





10 |Commenced July 25; for increased wages; 
terminated July 25; negotiations; compro- 
mise. 


* In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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page. Work was resumed on July 5, without 
change in conditions. 


Coa Miners, Sypney Mines, N.S—The 
miners in the colliery affected by the strike 
on July 3 again ceased work on July 7 in 
support of the demand of loaders and chain 
runners for changes in pay for removing the 
coal left from the previous shift. Work was 
resumed on July 13 pending negotiations. 
Later the wages were reported to be adjusted. 
A number of other miners were indirectly 
involved so 


that altogether about one 
thousand miners were affected. 
Coat Miners, New Warterrorpv, NS—A 


number of miners in one colliery ceased work 
on July 10 owing to a disagreement as to the 
rates of pay for moving coal left in the 
workings as a result of the failure of an 
engine. The coal having been moved by other 
employees at day rates, work was resumed 
next day. 


Coa Miners, Grace Bay, N.S.—Miners in 
one colliery ceased work on July 18 as a 
result of a disagreement over the purchase 
of a double house by a miner from the com- 
pany. The company and the miner concerned 
agreed to cancel the sale and work was 
resumed after two days. 


CoaL Miners, STevtarton, N.S.—Miners in 
all of the colleries of one company ceased 
work on July 26 against the discharge of one 
worker for alleged inefficiency. ‘The miners 
resumed work on July 30, pending investiga- 
tion, with the understanding that the worker 
affected would be employed in the meantime. 
After one shift the miners again ceased 
work on July 381 because the worker had 
been given another job and not reinstated. 
At the end of the month a settlement had 
not been reported. 


Coan Miners, New Warerrorp, NS— 
Miners in one colliery ceased work on July 27 
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against suspension of one worker as a result 
of a fight with an official, the miners claiming 
that both should have been suspended. Work 
was resumed after three days, pending in- 
vestigation. 


‘Rusper Facrory Workers, GUELPH, ONT.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on July 5 against a reduction in wages of 
twelve and one-half per cent, no wages to be 
reduced below 30 cemes per hour. Owing to 
financial difficulties the plant had been closed 
for two weeks and reopened under the man- 
agement of a firm of auditors. It was an- 
nounced that hours per week would be raised 
from forty to forty-four and bonuses given 
to supplement wages as business improved. 
As a result of conciliation by an officer of the 
Ontario Department of Labour a settlement 
was reached providing for a decrease in wages 
of only five per cent and a closed shop agree- 
ment with a local union chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor, organized 
during the strike. The settlement was delayed 
for some days owing to negotiations as to the 
recognition of the union. The provincial 
auditors are to investigate the finances of the 
company and wages are to be adjusted later 
according to the results. Work was resumed 
on July 18 by some employees and by the 
others on July 19. 


LapourReRsS (Pavina). GureipH, Ont.—A 
number of labourers, variously reported at 
from fifteen to thirty, ceased work on July 25, 
demanding an increase In wages from 30 cents 
to 40 cents per hour. Work was resumed 
after one-half day, a scale at 40 cents for 
shovellers and 35 cents for others being ac- 
cepted. The employer reported that this was 
the scale intended to be paid and that there 
had been a misunderstanding as the men had 
been working only a short time. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as_ to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1939, issue in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 19388. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being jssued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the figures 


are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 
papers. 


Great Britain and Northern freland 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details of the more 
important ones. These details which are pub- 
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lished after investigation do not always agree 
with the information given earlier in the press. 

The number of strikes which began during 
June was 81 and 21 were unterminated at 
the end of May, making a total of 102 in 
progress during the month, involving 39,300 
workers with a resultant time loss of 130,000 
man working days. 

Of the 81 disputes which began during June, 
22 arose out of demands for increased wages, 
2 were against proposed wage reductions and 
17 were over other wage questions; 2 were 
over questions of working hours; 25 arose out 
of questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 6 were over 
questions of working conditions, and 6 were 
over questions of trade union principle. One 
dispute was due to sympathetic action. 

Final settlements reached during June 
numbered 80. Of these, 23 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 35 were settled in 
favour of the employers and 22 resulted in 
compromises. In the case of 11 other dis- 
putes, work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The dispute which involved the largest 
number of workers during June occurred in 
an aircraft manufacturing plant at Liverpool 
on June 14, when 3,734 employees ceased work 
in sympathy with a workman who was dis- 
charged for refusing to do work alleged to be 
below that of his grade. Work was resumed 
two days later when the workman over whom 
the dispute had originated was re-employed 
and transferred as originally proposed; it was 
agreed that he should resume his former duties 
when the urgency of the new work had been 
overcome. 

During the month there were numerous 
intermittent stoppages of work in various 
tinplating establishments in Wales arising out 
of demands for increased wages for cold roll 
operatives. Most of these strikes were settled 
by the adoption of a district agreement which 
increased wages by introducing an output 
bonus. The most important of these strikes 
occurred at Lianelly, Gorseinon and Briton 
Ferry. In the last named place there was a 
two-day strike of workers who objected to 
the terms of the agreement and demanded 
an alternative method of increasing wages; 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

At Aberecynon, 2,200 colliery workpeople 
ceased work on June 5, refusing to work with 
non-unionists. Work was resumed the next 
day when the non-unionists joined the unic>. 
A similar strike occurred at a colliery at 
Mountain Ash, Glamorganshire, when, 1,380 
workers ceased work on June 26 for the same 
reason and with the same result. 

At Belfast, 1,800 dockworkers refused to 
accept a new agreement which had been nego- 
tiated between their union and the employe’ 
association and went on strike on June 30; 


700 workers were indirectly affected. The 
provisions of the agreement to which the 
workers objected dealt with arrangements 
regarding “signing on” and payment for 
waiting time. On July 6 the men returned to 
work, accepting the agreement for a trial 
period up to October 31, 1939, subject to 
certain concessions by the employers ip 
regard to waiting time and “dirty” money. 


Belgium 


The monthly labour review of Belgium 
reported 23 strikes as having begun during 
April, which with one unterminated at the 
end of March, made a total of 24 in progress, 
involving 13,551 workers and resulting in a 
time loss of 42,241 man working days. All 
the strikes which began during April were in 
the coal mining industry and with one excep- 
tion they were all in protest against wage 
reductions. Of the 23 strikes terminated 
during the month only one was settled in 
favour of the workers, the remainder being 
settled in favour of the employers. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in May, 
1939, which as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered informa- 
tion from newspaper and other sources and 
are subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received” show 235 strikes as beginning 
during the month, which with 140 unter- 
minated at the end of April made a total of 
375 in progress during the month. The num- 
ber of workers involved in these disputes was 
405,000 with a resultant time loss of 3,400,000 
man working days. The comparable figures 
for the previous month which have been 
partially revised but are not final, show that 
there were 350 strikes in progress, involving 
about 410,000 workers with a resultant time 
loss of 5,000,000 man working days. 

On July 5, the United Automobile Workers 
affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations at Detroit called a strike of tool 
and die makers employed by the General 
Motors Corporation. The union sought a 
contract for these skilled workers supplemental 
to that which it had already secured for 
workers on the assembly line. Among the 
union demands were (1) union labels on all 
auto parts; (2) uniform hiring rate; (3) wage 
increases of at least 10 cents an hour; (4) 
increased rates for overtime; (5) a standard 
apprentice system. 

While the strike began when about 800 men 
in one plant at Detroit ceased work, it spread 
rapidly until about 7,500 skilled workers at 
plants in Flint, Pontiac and Cleveland were 
directly involved. As a great part of the in- 
dustry is dependent on the tool and die 
makers for materials about 100,000 workers, 
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a large part of whom were in sympathy with 
the strikers, were indirectly affected. Dis- 
orders occurred at Detroit, Pontiac and Cleve- 
land. 

On August 4, it was announced that a 
settlement had been reached by represent- 
atives of the employers and the union and 
the following day the terms of this settle- 
ment were agreed to by the strikers and work 
was resumed on August 7. While the em- 
ployers stated that no general wage increase 
had been granted, the union claimed that 
since all wage scales had been adjusted to 
conform with those paid in the plant in which 
rates were highest the settlement had the 
effect of a general increase. The union also 
stated that for the first time the General 
Motors Corporation had signed a _ general 
wage agreement’ whereas previously wage 
rates had been subject to negotiations in 
individual plants and that the bargaining 
position of the United Automobile Workers 
affiliated with the C.1.0. was greatly strength- 
ened. The workers also received concessions 
in regard to overtime rates. 

At the time of the settlement of the strike 
of bituminous coal miners in the Appalachian 
coal fields in May (Lasour Gazerts, June, 
1939, page 557) some employers in Kentucky 
refused to accept this settlement and the 


strike continued in certain districts of that 
state. Negotiations were continued throughout 
May, but were broken off on June 9 without 
an agreement conceding the demands of the 
United Mine Workers for a “union shop” 
clause in employment contracts. Picketing led 
to disorders, the most serious of which oc- 
curred near Harlan on July 12 when strikers 
attacked troops who were taking 250 arrested 
picketers to jail; one miner was killed and 
several soldiers and miners were wounded. 
On July 15 representatives of the employers’ 
association and the union met at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, with a conciliator from the Federal 
Labor Department, assisting. On July 20 it 
was announced that an agreement had been 
reached which was to. run until March 31, 
1941. The union gave way on its demand 
for a “union shop” and the employers waived 
the “strike penalty” clause objected to by 
the union, agreed to drop all eviction pro- 
ceedings against miners, agreed to recognize 
the United Mine Workers as the bargaining 
agent for all but certain exempted classes of 
employees, made certain concessions in regard 
to securing meeting places for the union and 
in regard to the settlement of disputes arising 
out of the collection of union dues and agreed 
to return strikers to employment without dis- 
crimination or prejudice as soon as possible. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of two cases 

settled recently by the Canadian Nation- 

al Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 

ment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were 

given in the Lasour Gazetts, April 1939, page 
383, and in previous issues. 

The issue of August, 1930, contained a gen- 
eral summary of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the period from January 1, 
1928, to December 31, 1929; and a similar 
summary of proceedings from September 1, 
1925 (the date of the inception of the Board), 
to December 31, 1927, appeared in the issue 
of October, 1928, page 1060. The text of the 
memorandum of the agreement made between 
the railways and the employees concerned for 
the establishment of the Board, was given in 
these summaries. 

The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was 
established for the purpose of disposing of 
outstanding grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application or 
interpretation of the schedule of working 


conditions for “clerks and other classes of 
employees herein named,” which are not ad- 
justed between the officers of the railway and 
the representatives of the. employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to reappoint- 
ment. The Board is composed of four mem- 
bers selected by the management and four 
members selected by the representatives of 
the employees concerned. The decisions of 
the Board are binding upon the parties to 
the agreement. Provision was made, in the 
agreement constituting the Board, for the 
appointment of an arbitrator in any case in 
which the Board might be unable to agree 
upon an award. The ruling of the arbitrator 
becomes the decision of the Board. 


Case No. 187 (Supplementary ).—Sleep- 
ing, Dining and Parlour Car Department, 
Toronto District.—This was a supplementary 
case to one reported under the same number 
on page 1346 of the December, 1938, issue of 
the Lasour Gazette, and dealt with the claim 
for the assignment of eight sleeping car 
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porters to certain trains operating between 
Toronto and Sioux Lookout, effective May 8, 
1937. 

When last reported, the case had been dis- 
missed by the Board in view of the fact that 
subsequent to the submission of the claim, 
the Toronto-Sioux Lookout assignment was 
discontinued. 

On representation being made to the Board 
that this run had been re-established on a 
seasonal basis with the request that the Board 
should render a decision on the case as sub- 
mitted, the Board arranged for the parties 
thereto to appear and reviewed the presenta- 
tions made. 

The employees contended that the porters 
on this run were in service approximately 
the same hours as the porters on the long- 
established Toronto-Winnipeg run, and that 
in order to maintain a relation between 
similar working conditions, eight porters 
should be assigned to the service, and the 
employees on the run be compensated on that 
basis retroactive to May 8, 1937. The rail- 
ways claimed that the terms of the employees’ 
schedule had been fully carried out in regard 
to making an endeavour to reach a mutual 
agreement and that the seven porter assign- 
ment provided very reasonable running con- 
ditions for the employees concerned. 

Having reopened the case and upon re- 
viewing the presentations made by the parties 
concerned, the Board denied the claim of the 
employees. 


Case No. 206.—Operating Depariment, 
Central Region.—This case concerned a claim 
submitted in September, 1938, in which it was 
set forth that a labourer at the rate of 42 
cents an hour was performing the duties of 
a wheel roller and should therefore be clas- 
sified as such and compensated at the wheel 
roller’s rate of 48 cents per hour. 

The employees contended that the claimant 
performed the work of rolling mounted wheels 
and was engaged on this work eight hours a 
day, and occasionally rolled unmounted 
wheels. It was further stated by the em- 
ployees that the schedule does not differen- 
tiate between wheel rollers who roll un- 
mounted wheels and those who roll mounted 
wheels, and that at no time had an under- 
standing been reached between the represen- 
tatives of the railway and those of the em- 
ployees, that the wheel roller’s rate of 48 cents 
per hour would only apply to men engaged 
to roll unmounted wheels. Therefore, the 
employees contended that the claimant should 
be paid at the rate of 48 cents per hour, 
retroactive to August 1, 1938, which was 45 
days prior to the date upon which the claim 
was submitted in writing to the General Super- 
intendent of Motive Power and Car Equip- 
ment in Toronto. 
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The railway in presenting its contention 
referred to the fact that at shops where car 
wheels are mounted on axles, men classified 
as wheel rollers, roll the unmounted wheels 
from the car to the boring mill or from the 
press to a storage plant. The handling of 
these unmounted wheels takes considerable 
strength and skill, and when the schedule 
was negotiated, it was agreed that the nature 
of the work justified a higher rate than that 
paid common labourers. At some shops, the 
volume of work is such that wheel rollers are 
able to handle the mounted wheels as well as 
the unmounted wheels, but in other shops 
such as London, Transcona, Port Mann and 
Montreal, where the volume of work is such 
that wheel rollers are constantly employed 
in handling unmounted wheels, common 
labourers rated at 42 cents per hour are used 
to roll the mounted wheels as this work does 
not require skill and can be performed by 
any ordinary labourer. 

It was pointed out by the railway that 
the claimant was classed as a wheel roller 
at 48 cents per hour prior to April 1, 1938, 
and that effective from that date he had 
been reclassified as a common labourer at 
42 cents per hour and has not since been 
required to roll any unmounted wheels. As 
the rolling of mounted wheels has been per- 
formed by common labour for many years 
the railway requested that the claim be 
denied. 

Both parties appeared before the Board and 
gave oral evidence in support of their con- 
tentions and the Board in denying the claim 
of the employees expressed its opinion that 
it had not been established that the claimant 
was employed at the time at what is termed 
in the schedule as a “wheel roller.” 





The accidental death record for the United 
States in 1988, compared with the 1937 record, 
shows the greatest improvement ever made in 
a single year. There was a 10 per cent 
decrease. The number of non-fatal injuries 
and the economic loss were also reduced. The 
dollars-and-cents saving was around $400,000,- 
000. The decrease in number of disabling but 
not fatal injuries was about 700,000. 

The improvement was general in all types 
of accidents except those occurring in the 
home. There was a 19 per cent reduction in 
traffic deaths, a saving of more than 7,000 
lives. There were 2,000 fewer occupational 
deaths, an 11 per cent decrease. Public 
accidents not involving motor vehicles claimed 
some 1,500 fewer lives, an 8 per cent saving. 

But fatal accidents in the home increased 
2 per cent. For the first time in ten years 
more people were killed at home than on the 
streets and highways, 32,500 at home against 
32,000 on streets and highways. 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at June 30, 1939 


fe the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment to 
that Act providing for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with this 
article, particulars are given dealing with oper- 
ations under the Old Age Pensions Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 156; 
as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 42), 
and under the various provincial concurrent 
acts, as at June 30, 1939. (The text of the 
Old Age Pensions Act was given in the LasBour 
GazeTte for April, 1927, page 375, and the 
new regulations were reviewed in the issue 
for March, 1938, pages 286-288). 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions sys- 
tem to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now par- 
ticipating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has resided 
in Canada for 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of pension. The 
Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. In- 
dians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduction 
by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
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of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the De- 
partment of Finance from April 1, 1985. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (Lasour - 
GazettE, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance 
in respect of blindness under the Pension 
Act or the War. Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $240 
If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$120. If a pensioner is unmarried, the maxi- 
mum pension is reduced by the amount of 
his income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse (exclud- 
ing the pension in respect of blindness pay- 
able to his spouse) and the maximum pension 
is reduced by the amount by which his 
income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to the blind were published in the Canada 
Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 
the extent of operations under this amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 380, 1989 





British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
—_ Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 


Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1986 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 


Number of pensioners............ 10,374 12,726 12,330 11,597 14,252 58,249 
Average monthly pension.. 18-45 19-22 18-64 14-27 14-75 18-50 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

population. cara: sasuke setae 1-32 1-67 1-71 2-61 2-60 1-56 


*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total popu- 





lation es . tae Oe ee 2:36 3-59 3-12 4-22 5-00 4-40 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age... . 56-11 46-64 54-84 61-78 52-00 35-45 


Dominion Government contri- 


butions for quarter ending 
June BOMII39- LIM. aR eee $425,189 79 | $541,961 17 | $509,490 54 | $371,945 48 | $469,708 74 $2,405,313 71 


Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of Act. . .|$10,1387,898 35 |$14,525,987 46 |$15,203,497 98 ($4,014,281 15 |$9,148,323 88 | $70,870,426 24 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 19838—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


: PPR Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
a Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 
Number of pensioners............. ; 1,901 47,879 125321 7 181,636 
Average monthly pensions........ 11-05 17-86 16-60 20-00 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
population:!s.. 3.5. .  Raeeeeeee 2-02 1-51 1-31 -07- 
*Percentage of persons over 70 : 
years of age to total poulation... 6-23 3-04 2:36 1-21 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age....... 82-48 49-61 55-60 5-79 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending June 30, 
1939 aie. «aes PA eee $46,801 45 | $1,911,629 73 $465,175 27 $429 79 $7,147,645 67 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of Act..... $905,768 78 | $20,279,986 42 $13,728,272 66 $15,371 23 $158, 829,814 15 


*Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1988-Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR 
BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 80, 1939 








British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia 
— Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effecitve 


Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 











Numiber Of pensioners, ... ...¢ tuscacncesee cn as: + tes 160 251 228 549 506 
Average monthly pensionii2)2) (ed. Seek. 19-57 19-16 19-46 19-63 19-13 
Dominion Government contributions for quarter 
ending. June:30; 1939s. sete tee eres eee es $6, 746 71 $10, 638 92 $9,553 50 $24,582 54 $21,576 79 
Dominion Government contributions from inception 
ofamendment-to O7A.B. ACE. «chines te «2.0 ne $26,036 52 $50,987 88 $49,472 66 | $120,093 24 $107,979 70 
Ontario Pp. Hele Quebec Saskatchewan 
S382 Act Act Act Act Totals 
effective effective effective effective 


Sept. 1, 1937 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937 


SO | | 


Number'of pensioners..2. 0s a. 4. soe te eee noe 1,201 102 1,494 221 4,722 
Average monthlyipénsionte.,. .em. sree: oe 19-54 14-07 19-52 19-88 
Dominion Government contributions for quarter : 

ending June:30 31989) 6! «sels. }. eerge ees ci rea ee $53,632 43 $3,155 28 $66,226 30 $10,103 03 $206,215 50 


Dominion Government contributions from in- 
ception of amendment to O.A.P. Act.......... $291,330 45 $14,333 63 | $386,706 32 $48,047 77 | $1,094,988 17 


\ 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO IN 1938 


Nineteenth Report of the Provincial Department of Labour 


A “decided improvement in industrial con- 
ditions in Ontario during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1938,” is recorded in the 
nineteenth report of the Ontario Department 
of Labour. The improved situation is reflected 
in a general advance in the index numbers 
of industrial activity, the greatest gains being 
reported in the logging, construction and min- 
ing industries. This improvement was evi- 
dent in all thirteen divisions of industry, 
manufacturing maintaining a high level of 
activity particularly in the iron and _ steel 
group. 

As a result of expanding industrial activity, 
a decrease in the volume of unemployment 
among members of trade unions in the prov- 
ince is reported, the percentage of unem- 
ployment averaging 8:4 for the fiscal year 
compared with 11-4 per cent for 1987. An 
increase of 10-7 per cent in the value of 
building permits (amounting in value to 
$25,531,628) issued in Ontario during 1938 indi- 
cated greater activity in the building trades 
than in the preceding year. 

The annual report, as usual, deals in detail 
with the administration of the following 
branches of the provincial Department of 
Labour: the Ontario Government Offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada; Private 
Employment Agencies; Factory Inspection 
Branch; Board of Examiners of Operating 
Engineers; Conciliation and Negotiation 
Branch; Industry and Labour Board; and the 
Industrial Standards, Apprenticeship and Muini- 
mum Wage Branches. 


Industrial Disputes—In an appendix to the 
report, the strikes and lockouts occurring in 
Ontario during the fiscal year are classified 
according to industries, the number of dis- 
putes im progress, number of employees in- 
volved, and aggregate duration in working 
days. <A total of 127 disputes are reported 
with 22,749 employees involved and time loss 
of 294,906 working days during the year. 

The report states that approximately 35 per 
cent of the time-loss or 102,812 working days 
was due to 23 strikes in the textile and 
clothing industry, and approximately 24 per 
cent, or 71,904 days, to 9 strikes in the metal 
products industry, which includes the auto- 
mobile firms. 

The report records that the settlement of 
52 strikes involving 13,912 workers in a loss 
of 222,921 days, was effected through com- 
promise; 37, involving 3,833 workers in a loss 
of 23,056 days, were settled in favour of the 
workers; and 25, involving 2,894 workers in a 
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loss of 42,388 days, were settled in favour of 
the employers. Of the remaining strikes, 9 
were indefinite in the outcome, and 4 re- 
mained unterminated at the end of the fiscal 
year. 


Conciliation and Negotiation—Concerning 
the work of the Chief Conciliation Officer and 
other officials of the provincial Department 
of Labour the report states that negotiations 
were conducted which resulted in the settle- 
ment of strikes involving approximately 75 
per cent of the total number of workers in- 
volved in strikes in the province. 

In this regard the report states that “the 
conciliation service has been greatly extended 
since the appointment of a chief conciliation 
officer.” 

Employment Service—Dealing with the 
work of the Ontario Government Offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada, reference 
is made to the improvement in employment 
conditions during the year reviewed by the 
report. This improved situation resulted in 
an increase of 22 per cent in the number of 
vacancies reported to the Ontario Offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada, and ap- 
proximately 92 per cent of them were filled. 
The vacancies totalled 156,506; the applica- 
tions 311,188 and the placements 143,462. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the placements 
were for work of a regular nature, that is 
work lasting at least two weeks, as compared 
with 58 per cent last year. Of this total 
number of placements, 1,969 were handicapped 
ex-service men. 

The current report completes the record of 
twenty years of service of the Ontario Offices 
and in that time, from 1919 to 1938, the 
number of placements totalled 2,867,839. 

Factory Inspection—During the year 27,425 
inspections and investigations were made by 
the inspectors of the Composite Inspection 
Staff, and 5,876 orders were issued relative to 
various requirements of The Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act. In the total number 
of permits issued, 4,570, there was an increase 
of 712 as compared with the previous year, 
and the number of permits in connection 
with homework increased 848. In 1936 the 
section of the Act dealing with homework 
was amended and it now requires all home- 
workers throughout the. Province, instead of 
only those in the larger centres, to hold 
permits, as well as all employers giving out 
this class of work and who formerly were not 
required to have permits. The report states 
that remuneration for this work is now nearer 
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factory wage rates for similar work, because 
of the requirement that pay for homework 
must be in accordance with rates set by the 
Industry and Labour Board. 

The estimated value of buildings for which 
plans were approved in the Branch totalled 
$9,405,225 for the year, or an increase of 
$2,615,375 as compared with 1937. Twenty 
of the 292 plans, having a value of $655,600 
were for new companies, which fact indicates 
a favourable expansion in industry in the 
Province. 

Boiler Inspectton—In a summary of the 
work of the Boiler Inspection Branch the 
report indicates an increase in the demands 
for service from that branch. 

The number of designs and specifications 
of steam boilers and other pressure vessels 
to be constructed for use in the province 
which were surveyed in the Boiler Inspection 
Branch totalled 418, or an increase of 135 as 
compared with last year. New pressure ves- 
sels which are required to be inspected during 
construction received 700 first inspections, 521 
second and 629 final inspections, or an increase 
in the total of 476. Used pressure vessels 
being extensively repaired, sold or exchanged 
were given 1,310 inspections, or 269 more than 
in the previous year, and the number of cer- 
tificates issued by the branch totalled 2,802, 
as compared with 2,507 in 1937. ’ 

As a result of these operations $19,599.87 
was transmitted by the Boiler Inspection 
Branch to the Provincial Treasurer, an in- 
crease of $4,345.32 over the amount so col- 
lected in the preceding fiscal year. 

Operating Engineers—The Board of Exam- 
iners of Operating Engineers reported that 
17,195 (an increase of 800 over last year) 
certificates were issued to engineers and fire- 
men. During the fiscal year 2,305 candidates 
(661 more than in 1937) were examined. Of 
these 997 were examined at the Toronto office 
of the Board where examinations are held 
daily, and 1,308 were examined at outside 
centres, chosen for the convenience. of the 
candidates. ‘The net revenue for the fiscal 
year amounted to $29,314.14, an increase of 
$3,251,61. 


Apprenticeship Act—The registration of 
apprentices during the year totalled 665, as 
compared with 310 the previous year, and the 
active apprentices at the end of the year 
numbered 1,023, as compared with 518 in 
1937. Examinations were held for 786 can- 
didates, 673 of whom were engaged in the 
motor vehicle trade, 99 were hairdressers and 
14 barbers. The certificates issued totalled 
14,942, as follows: 7,633 in the motor vehicle 
repair trade, 3,423 in hairdressing and 3,886 
in the barbering trade. Revenue on account 
of this work of the Department amounted to 
$17,132.83. 


ferences were held during the year and 49 
schedules were approved pursuant to The In- 
dustrial Standards Act, making a total of 56 
schedules in force at the end of the fiscal 
year. The Board collected a total of $3,069.50 
arrears of wages from 43 employers on behalf 
of 242 employees and the sum of $1,297.53 
arrears of wages was paid direct to employees 
by their employers after intervention of the 
Board on their behalf. 


In one case the sum of $52.80 arrears of 
wages collected for one employee was ordered 
forfeited to the Treasury because of evidence 
that the employee was equally guilty with 
the employer. 


Minimum Wages—The new Minimum 
Wage Act became effective March 25, 19387 
(Lasour Gazertn, May, 1937, page 504) and 
provided for the establishment of minimum 
rates of wages for all employees and minimum 
hourly rates of wages for overtime work, 
provided that such hourly rates shall not be 
less than one-fortieth of the weekly minimum 
wage. The Act further provides that the 
maximum number of hours of labour with 
respect to which a minimum weekly wage is 
established shall not exceed,— 


(a) 48 hours in a municipality having a 
population of more than 50,000; 

(b) 50 hours in a municipality having a 
population of from 10,000 to 50,000; 

(c) 54 hours in any other municipality, or 
in any locality which is not a munici- 
pality. 


A minimum. wage order covering the textile 
industry was issued and became effective on 
March 1, 1938 (Lasour Gazerre, March, 1938, 
page 292). It established the minimum wage 
for men at $16.00 per week and for women 
at $12.50, with lower rates for juveniles and 
beginners. “ 

Permits are issued by the Industry and 
Labour Board authorizing lower wages than 
the specified minimum rates. These permits, 
issued on the signed application of the em- 
ployer and employee, are issued for one year 
or less but renewals are granted without 
investigation in the case of workers over sixty 
years of age or where disability is permanent 
and handicaps the employee in the work per- 
formed. 


Homework permits are issued by the Fac- 


‘tory Inspection Branch for both employers 


and homeworkers, but the rates to be paid 
for each type of work performed outside the 
factory must first be approved by the Board. 
In every case where the same work is done in 
the factory, the factory rate is set for the 
homework. The report states that where the 
homework is of a kind not done in factories, 
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the policy of the Board is to raise the rates 
gradually until they reach the level of rates 
that would be paid if the work were per- 
formed in factories. 

During the year, 18 permits were issued for 
handicapped workers and at the end of the 
year 106 permits for employees in this group 
were in force. 

Homework permits were issued to 77 em- 
ployers during the year, 107 permits were in 
force at the beginning of the year, 36 were 
cancelled during the year and 148 homework 
permits were in force at the end of the year. 

The minimum wage orders, issued by the 
former Minimum Wage Board and _ which 
apply to female workers only, remain in force 
until replaced by orders under the new Act. 
During the year the sum of $21,180.18 was 
collected as arrears of wages from 448 firms 
on behalf of 646 female employees and the 
wages of 2,183 employees were adjusted to 


bring them into line with minimum wage 
orders. 


Complaints received by the Industry and 
Labour Board either directly or indirectly 
from employees concerned or from interested 
parties numbered 707. All complaints where 
names were given were investigated and a 
report made to the complainant if action 
was not taken against the employer. 

During the fiscal year adjustments of wages 
were effected involving 2,183 employees and 
1,222 employers. There were 62 prosecutions 
made during the fiscal year for failing to 
comply with the terms of the Act. As a 
result 20 convictions were obtained, 32 cases 
were withdrawn, 8 were dismissed, in one 
case no judgment was given and another 
case was adjourned. The court ordered 
arrears of wages totalling $3,259.97 to be 
paid, and imposed fines amounting in all to 
$435.00 in these cases. 


EMPLOYEES’ THRIFT PLAN OF IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


ROM time to time the Labour Gazerrs 

has contained reviews of various plans 
introduced by the Imperial Oil Company in 
the progressive evolution of its present indus- 
trial relations policy (Lasour Gazette, Janu- 
ary, 1937, page 49; January, 1932, page 43; 
April, 1925, page 347). 

The latest plan introduced by the Company 
is The Employees Thrift Plan. Effective since 
September 1, 1938, this plan is designed to 
provide “a program whereby employees may 
secure old age protection on favourable terms, 
and otherwise increase their economic secur- 
ity.” 

The plan applies to all employees of the 
Company—employees or groups of employees 
of any subsidiary or affiliated,company desig- 
nated by their employer and accepted by the 
Company. The Company undertakes to estab- 
lish a trust fund designated as “The Thrift 
Fund” administered by five trustees appointed 
by the Board of Directors of the Company 
and selected from the participants in the 
fund. The trustees have full and complete 
management and control of the fund. 


Eligibility for Partwcipation—All employees 
to whom the plan applies and who were 
credited on September 1, 1938, with one or 
more years of service are eligible to par- 
ticipate in the plan. All other employees, to 
whom the plan applies, become eligible to 
participate on the day following their com- 
pletion of one year of service. The term 
“employee” under the plan does not include 


part-time, temporary or casual employees, 
nor agents or salesmen on a straight commis- 
sion basis except under certain circumstances. 


Basis of Participation—Any eligible em- 
ployee may become a participant in the plan 
by authorizing the Company in writing to 
deduct from the amount due him for each 
pay period as current compensation a sum 
of not less than three (3) per cent nor more 
than thirteen (13) per cent. Within these 
limits the rate of contribution may be changed 
by the participant at the beginning of any 
pay period following receipt by the Company 
of his written authorization. Employees’ rates 
of contribution must be in multiples of one 
per cent. 

The amounts so deducted are paid into the 
fund and credited to the respective accounts 
of the participants. A participant in active 
service may: suspend his contributions on 
written request but becomes ineligible to 
resume contributions for a period of six 
months following the date of suspension. 
Contributions are suspended while a partici- 
pant is on the inactive list where such 
inactive status extends beyond thirty days 
and is not due to industrial accident, unless 
upon written request such contributions are 
continued with the approval of the Com- 
pany in accordance with /certain regulations 
issued by the Administrative Committee. 

Concurrently with the payment of a partici- 
pant’s contribution the employing company 
pays to the further credit of the participant 
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a regular contribution computed on the fol- 
lowing basis :— 


If the The Employing 

Participant Company will Making a 

contributes contribute. Total of 
3% 3 6 % 
4% 33% 73% 
5% 4% 9 % 
6% 43% 103% 
7% 5 % 2% 
8% 53% 133% 
9% 6 % 15 % 
10% 64% 164% 
11% 7 % 18 % 
12% 73% - 193% 
13% 8 % yA) 


It is provided in the plan that this basis 
of contributions 
shall continue in effect as long as the total 
annual cost thereof together with the cost of 
the Company’s Benefit Plan in force from time 
to time, lay-offs and_premature retirements 
and all Federal and Provincial payroll taxes 
intended to provide old age, unemployment and 
other employee benefits, does not exceed 11% 
of the aggregate payrolls concerned. Should 
such total annual cost exceed 11%, the basis 
of regular contributions shall be revised so as 
to limit the future annual cost to the maximum 
specified herein; provided, however, that this 
paragraph shall not be construed to limit or 
deny the right of the Board to modify or ter- 
minate the Plan.. 

Provision is Ne made whereby the com- 
pany and its allied companies may make 
additional: contributions to the fund. 

Use of Fund Deposits—The utilization of 
the fund is provided for in two sections of 
the plan—i.e., purchase of group annuities 
and purchase of company stock. 

Provision for retirement income under the 
plan has been made through a group annuity 
contract between the Company and an in- 
surance company. For the purpose of cur- 
rently purchasing group annuities it is pro- 
vided that a sum of not Jess than the em- 
ploying company’s regular contribution or 4 
per cent of current compensation (whichever 
is greater) nor more than twice the em- 
ploying company’s regular contribution shall 
be allotted currently by each participant out 
of his credit balance in the fund. By written 
authorization a participant may change his 
group annuity allotment. The amount des- 
ignated for group annuities consists of equal 
amounts of employee and company regular 
contributions, such amounts being paid to the 
insurance company, thereupon ceasing to be a 
part of the fund or of any participant’s credit 
balance therein. 

It is also provided in the plan that all or 
any part of the balance remaining in the fund 
to the credit of a participant at the time of 
his retirement may be allotted by him for 
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the purchase of immediate life annuities at 
the group rate for such annuities prevailing 
for his age at that time. For this purpose 
the participant’s credit balance may, if he so 
elects, include stock purchased through the 
plan. 

A participant may currently allot the 
balance or any part of deposits in his account 
for the purchase of shares in the capital stock 
of the Company. Provision is also made for 
the payment of dividends to the participants 
holding stock. 

The plan, which is outlined in detail in a 
booklet issued by the Company, also pro- 
vides for withdrawals of cash from the fund; 
liquidation of accounts on account of death 
and for causes other than death; loans from 
the fund to employees; fund earnings; non- 
assignability of funds, and the reservation of 
the right by the Company “to amend, modify, 
alter, suspend or terminate this plan in whole 
or part, but such action shall not have retro- 
active effect.” 





The annual report of the British Columbia 
Minister of Mines for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, shows that during 1938 employ- 
ment was oe anded to 2,962 persons in and 
about: the coal mines of the province, a de- 
crease of 191 persons compared with 1937. 

During the year ten fatal accidents occurred 
and the ratio of fatal accidents per 1,000 
persons employed was 3:37. A similar number 
of fatalities were reported in 1937 when the 
ratio of fatal accidents was 3-17 per thousand 
persons employed. The number of fatal ac- 
cidents per 1,000,000 tons of coal produced 
during 1938 was 7-63. 





More than 3,800 Home Improvement Loans 
totalling $1,619,710.19 were reported to the 
Department of Finance in July, according to 
figures released by the Honourable J. L. llsley, 
Acting Minister of Finance. This is a decided 
increase over the same period of 1937 and 1938. 

In Ontario, an increase in the amount of 
loans of $748, 128.70 brings the total of that 
Province to over $15,000,000. Quebec with an 
increase of $305,778.74 shows a total of 
$6 239,237.10 while Alberta is third for the 
month with an increase of $134,367.52 and a 
total of $2,551,939.85. 

Since the inception of the Home Improve- 
ment Plan in November, 1936, and up to 
July 31, 1939, a total of 79,740 loans have been 
contracted amounting in value to $31,905,830.68. 
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ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR INSPECTION 
Preparatory Technical Conference Held by International Labour Office 


Preparatory Technical Conference on the 

organization of labour imspection on 
industrial and commercial undertakings was 
held at the International Labour Office, 
Geneva, from May 29th to June 2nd. Rep- 
resented at this conference ‘were the following 
thirty-six countries: Afghanistan, United States 
_ of America, Argentine, Belgium, British 
Empire, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Denmark, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Hungary, India, Iraq, Ireland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union 
of South Africa, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugo- 
slavia, 

The Governing Body of the I.L.0. was also 
represented by delegates from the three groups 
—Government, employers and workers. 

Mr. Li Ping-Heng (China), as Government 
representative of the Governing Body, opened 
the first sitting. 

The Director of the I.L.0., Mr. John G. 
Winant, outlined the object of the Conference, 
which had brought together at Geneva coun- 
tries with a long history and experience of 
modern industrial production and those whose 
industrialisation was of recent date. The 
organisation of labour inspection services 
raised important administrative and technical 
problems. By endeavouring to place the 
experience of each country at the disposal of 
all the rest, the I.L.0. was fulfilling its duties 
in the sphere of international collaboration. 

The Director pointed out that Legislation, 
whatever it might be, would remain a dead 
letter unless there was a properly organised 
system of inspection to ensure its enforcement, 
and this fact, which was explicitly mentioned 
in the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation, was yet again affirmed 
by the 1923 International Labour Conference 
when it adopted a detailed Recommendation 
concerning general principles for the organ- 
isation of systems of labour inspection. This 
Recommendation had been found a useful 
guide by a large number of States, and was 
generally agreed to have had _ extremely 
practical results. 

With regard to International Labour Con- 
ventions themselves, it was well known that 
their effective application by ratifying States 
was ensured by a procedure of mutual infor- 
mation which was continuing. The success of 
this procedure largely depended on the effi- 
cient working of labour inspection in the 
various countries. 

It was now proposed to embody in an 
international document containing more 


definite obligations than those of a mere 
Recommendation the main principles. of 
effective organisation of labour inspection. 
With this in view, the question had been 
officially placed on the agenda of the 1940 
International Labour Conference for the 
adoption of a Convention, the ratification of 
which by numerous countries would guarantee 
effective and uniform application of labour 
legislation in a large area of the civilised 
world. 

The present Preparatory Technical Confer- 
ence had been convened in order to express 
an opinion on the different provisions which 
such a Convention should contain. 

The Conference unanimously appointed as 
President Mr. J. Verwaeck, Director-General 
of Labour Protection in the Belgian Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare. Mr. W. D. 
Norval (Union of South Africa) was appointed 
Vice-President. 

The Conference proceeded to examine the 
points on which Governments should be con- 
sulted with a view to the future international 
regulations. 

The first of these points dealt with the 
desirability of adopting regulations and the 
form which they should take: the desirability 
of adopting international regulations on labour 
inspection in the form of a Draft Convention 
—should a single Draft Convention for both 
industry and commerce be prepared, or two 
Draft Conventions for industry and commerce 
respectively, or, again, should a Draft Con- 
vention be prepared for industry and a Recom- 
mendation for commerce? 

The Conference then dealt with the scope 
of the proposed international regulations, the 
object of labour inspection, etc. 

On its second day, the Conference exam- 
ined a number of points on which Govern- 
ments should be consulted before the regula- 
tions were framed. 

The points concerning the organisation of 
inspection services include: the necessity of 
placing these services under the direct and 
exclusive control of a central authority, and 
the necessity of associating in the work of 
inspection, for the purposes of enforcing the 
provisions concerning health and safety, duly 
qualified technical experts and specialists in 
medicine, engineering, electricity and chem- 
istry. 

Members of the inspection service should 
be recruited solely in the light of their 
qualifications for the tasks to be entrusted to 
them. Methods of controlling their qualifica- 
tions should be fixed by national laws or 
regulations. 
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The Conference was unanimous in thinking 
that provision should be made to ensure the 
absolute impartiality of inspectors, as well as 
for guaranteeing independence from all outside 
influence. 

The Conference devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the question of the powers of in- 
spectors. In this connection, Governments 
are to be consulted on the necessity of grant- 
ing labour inspectors, provided with proper 
credentials, the right to enter freely at any 
hour any premises in undertakings subject to 
inspection, to interrogate the employer and 
the staff, and to require the production of 
registers and documents the keeping of which 
is prescribed by law, etc. 

At its third session, the Conference dis- 
cussed the obligations of employers and 
workers in relation to the labour inspectorate, 
the penalties to be provided for obstructing 
inspectors in the performance of their duties, 
and the obligations of labour inspectors them- 
selves, particularly in regard to the incom- 
patibility of their duties with any direct or 
indirect interest in the establishments under 
their supervision, as well as in relation to 
professional secrecy. 

The Conference examined the measures to 
be recommended in order to maintain collab- 
oration between the inspectorate and the 
employers and workers concerned, and more 
particularly with their occupational organisa- 
tions, 

A thorough discussion also took place on 
the methods of organising labour inspectorates 
in order to ensure the maximum efficiency in 
the enforcement of social laws, the frequency 
of visits to undertakings subject to super- 
vision, and the requirement that labour in- 


spectors or local inspectorates should submit 
periodical reports on the results of their work. 

The Conference appointed a drafting com- 
mittee, consisting of Mrs. Clara Beyer (United 
States of America), Mr. H. H. C. Prestige 
(British Empire), Mr. Perrin (France), Dr 
EK. Dreyer (Denmark), Dr. Ramirez Macgregor 
(Venezuela), and Mr. L. Wisky (Hungary). 
This committee prepared a draft report for 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. 

On its final day the Conference unanimously 
adopted a report embodying the results’ 
achieved. 

On the basic question before the Confer- 
ence the report noted that agreement among 
the delegates was complete. It recalled that 
in 1923 a “Recommendation” on the general 
principles for the organisation of labour in- 
spection services was adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. This Recom- 
mendation was.to a great extent applied. 
Largely due to its influence substantial progress 
has been made in a number of countries, and 
the laws and regulations for the protection of 
the workers are more efficiently applied in 
consequence. The Conference considered that 
the time had come to adopt stricter inter- 
national regulations on the subject in the form 
not merely of a Recommendation but of a 
Convention formally binding the States which 
ratified it. 

When the International Labour Office has 
received the replies of the Governments on 
these various points discussed at the Confer- 
ence it will use them as a basis for drawing 
up one or more texts for submission to the 
International Labour Conference in 1940, 
which will take the final decision. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
IN UNITED STATES 


A comprehensive review of the administra- 
tion and operation of the United States 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act of 
1938, which became effective on June 16, 
1939, is given by Mr. Murray W. Latimer, 
Chairman of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
in the June issue of Labor Information Bul- 
letin published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The following paragraphs 
have been extracted from Mr. Latimer’s 
review: 

Beginning June 16, 1939, unemployed railroad 
workers started registering for unemployment. 
insurance benefits with the Railroad Retire- 


ment Board. This is in accordance with the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act of 1938*, 





*This article was based on the assumption that 
amendments to the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act recommended by the Board and reported favorably 
from committees to both Houses in the present 
session of Congress will be enacted into law. 


which provides for a national system of rail- 
road unemployment insurance to be adminis- 
tered by the Board, which also administers old- 
age annuities for railroad workers. 

national unemployment insurance system 
for railroad workers is better adapted to the 
inter-state nature of the industry than State 
unemployment insurance plans. Many railroad 
employees in the regular course of their duties 
perform work in more than one State. Under 
the State laws, these workers when unemployed 
had to establish their rights to benefits in each 
of the States in which they worked. This 
meant that they had to deal simultaneously 
with several State unemployment-compensation 
agencies. The difficulties in administration and 
the delays in payments of benefits to unem- 
ployed railroad workers inevitable in such an 
arrangement will be eliminated by a single 
Nation-wide system. 


Workers Covered—The Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act covers, with insignificant 
exceptions, employees of the same group of 
employers as the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937. Both laws apply to employees of rail- 
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roads and sleeping-car and express companies, 
as well as to certain companies owned or con- 
trolled directly or indirectly by such carriers. 
Employees of railroad employer associations 
and of national railway labor organizations and 
representatives of a few other organizations 
with a railroad-labor membership are also in- 
cluded under the law. 
Qualifications for Benefits—Not all workers 
covered by the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act will, however, be entitled to bene- 
fits when they become unemployed. The law 
limits the payment of benefits to employees 
who in a preceding calendar year have earned 
compensation from railroad employers of at 
least $150. Records of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board indicate that of about. 2,000,000 
workers who in 1937 received wages from em- 
ployers covered by the act, more than 400,000 
earned less than $150 in the railroad industry. 


Waiting Period—No railroad employee can 
receive unemployment benefits unless he has 
completed a waiting period for which benefits 
are not payable. The waiting period consists 
of a half-month or a period of 15 consecutive 
days, which includes at least 8 days of unem- 
ployment. The waiting period must be served 
within 6 months of the first day for which 
benefits are payable. 


Amount and Duration of Benefits—Unem- 
ployment benefits to railroad employees are 
calculated on a daily basis and the actual 
amount of the benefit ranges from $1.75 to 
$3.00 per day, depending upon the total rail- 
road earnings of an employee during the calen- 
dar year used to determine his eligibility for 
receiving benefits. 


Annual Railroad Amount of 
Compensation Daily Benefit 
$150.00 to $199.99.. .. .. .. .. $1.75 
200 DONS 1474.99. OOP. Baral. f 2.00 
475 OO ay 749299. 8) ates WT Iay 
750.00 “ 1,024.99... .. 2o0 
1,025.00, "~ 1,299 90.5... 3 21D 
1,300.00 and over .. ... 3.00 


Benefits are payable to qualified employees 
for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 
within each period of a half-month or 15 con- 
secutive days. The maximum number of days 
for which a railroad worker can draw unem- 
ployment compensation in any half-month is 
therefore 8. During a 12-month period _ begin- 
ning with the first day for which benefits are 
paid a worker may draw benefits for a max- 
imum of 80 days of unemployment. . Unemp- 
‘ loyment compensation is therefore payable for 
at least 10 half-months. 

A somewhat different method of calculation 
is outlined in the act for employees in train 
and engine service, such as engineers, con- 
ductors, firemen, and brakemen, whose compen- 
sation is calculated on a mileage basis. Because 
labour agreements generally establish for these 
employees a maximum number of miles an em- 
ployee can run during a calendar month, they 
regularly ‘have lay-off days on which they are 
not in fact available for employment in their 
usual occupations. In order to meet this 
situation the law provides that in any half- 
month in which the employee compensated on 
a mileage basis earned at least eight times his 
basic daily rate of pay he will not be eligible 
for unemployment benefits. If he failed to 
earn this minimum amount the calculation for 
a mileage employee is the same as for other 
unemployed workers. 


Contributions—The fund from which rail- 


road unemployment benefits are to be paid will - 
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be raised beginning July 1, 1939, by a 3 per 
cent tax on the pay rolls of carriers covered 
by the act. As in the Railroad Retirement Act, 
monthly earnings of an employee in excess of 
$300 are not taxable. Railroad workers are 
not required to contribute to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. One-tenth of the total 
amount collected each year is to be set aside 
to cover the cost of administering the act. 
The States will also transfer to the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Fund a proportionate 
share of the balances in their unemployment 
funds as of July 1, 1939. 

Comparison With State Laws—Many pro- 
visions of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act differ substantially from those of the State 
unemployment-compensation laws. The vari- 
ations for the most part are due to the fact 
that the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act was specifically enacted to apply to the 
employment and unemployment conditions 
peculiar to the railroad industry. For example, 
the operation of seniority rules tends to pro- 
duce greater frequency and severity of unem- 
ployment among employees with shorter service. 
Because seniority rules and practices are more 
thoroughly established in the railroad industry 
than in most other industries, there is a 
greater concentration of unemployment among 
junior and lower-paid workers on the rail- 
roads. 
pensation payable in railroad unemployment 
benefits in proportion to annual earnings is 
considerably higher for lower-paid workers than 
for the better-paid groups. Thus, the lowest 
railroad benefit payable to workers earning 
between $150 and $200 a year is equivalent to 
about $7 a week, which is higher than the 
minimum weekly benefit in most States. More- 
over, the total possible amount of benefits 
payable to an unemployed railroad worker in 
the lower-wage brackets is larger than under 
most State laws. : 

State Benefits to Railroad Employees.—Rail- 
road workers are not deprived of their right 
to benefits under State unemployment-compen- 
sation laws which are based on wages they may 
have earned from nonrailroad employers 
covered by the State act. However, any day 
for which such State unemployment benefits 
are received cannot after July 1, 1939, be 
counted as a day of unemployment for benefit 
or waiting-period claims with the Railroad 
Retirement Board. 





During the 3 years of operation under the 
national social-security system in the United 
States, the number of aged persons given old- 
age assistance has increased by 60 per cent, 
according to an article appearing in the July 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review published 
by the United States Department of Labor. 
Whereas in 1935, the last year under the old 
State systems, the sum of 65 million dollars 
was spent in 32 States which had this type 
of assistance in operation, by the end of 1938 
the Federal system was nation-wide and nearly 
391 million dollars were being spent annually. 
The immediate effect of Federal participation 
(1936) was nearly to triple the number of 
beneficiaries, while the average benefit re- 
mained almost stationary; but the next year 
payments per beneficiary increased nearly 
20 per cent. 


For this reason the amount of com- . 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on July 1 was 11,760, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 1,126,216 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
June was 1,951, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 244,323 persons, 11:6 per cent of 
whom were without employment on July 1. 


(1) The Employment Situation 
as Reported 


The industrial situation showed further im- 
provement at the beginning of July. The re- 
ported increase in employment slightly ex- 
ceeded the average gain from June 1 to July 
1 in the experience of other years since 1920, 
and was considerably greater than that re- 
corded at July 1 of last summer. Statistics 
were received by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 11,760 establishments whose 
employees numbered 1,126,216; this was an 
increase of 26,118 or 2:4 per cent over their 
June 1 staff of 1,100,098. Reflecting this ex- 
pansion, the index advanced from 113-1 in 
the preceding month, to 115-8 at July 1, 1939, 
when it was higher than that of 113-5 at the 
same date of last summer. While the level 
of employment reported in. industrial establish- 
ments was lower than at July 1 in 1987, it was 
generally higher than at the same date in 
other years since 1930. 

Since the improvement at July 1, 1939, was 
rather greater than usual in the experience of 
other years of the record, the seasonally- 
adjusted index rose slightly, standing at 113-6, 
compared with 113-1 at June 1. 

Calculated on the 1926 average as 100, the 
unadjusted indexes at July 1 in recent years 
are as follows:—1939, 115-8; 1938, 113-5; 1937, 


119-1; 1936, 104-6; 1935, 99-5; 1934, 101-0; 
1933, 84:5; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 103-8; 1930, 
118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928 117-7 and 1927, 
109-7. 


Employment in manufacturing as a whole 
showed a slight slowing-up at the beginning 
of July. There were important gains over 
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It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unor- 
ganized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


at the Beginning of July, 1939, 


by Employers 


June 1 in food, lumber and pulp and paper 
factories, together with smaller advances in 
many other branches of manufacturing. 
Leather, chemical, textile and iron and steel 
plants, however, reported curtailment. The 
contractions in textiles and iron and steel were 
‘seasonal in character, but they exceeded the 
average losses recorded at July 1 in the last 
eighteen years. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
mining, communications, transportation, ser- 
vices, trade and construction and maintenance 
indicated substantial improvement, that in 
the last-named being greatest. The increases 
in mining and communications were above 
the average at July 1 in the years 1921-1938; 
that in. construction approximated the usual 
seasonal gain, while the additions to the pay- — 
rolls reported in services, trade and trans- 
portation was rather below average, following 
the exceptionally large increases recorded in 
these industries at June 1, 1989. On the other 
hand, there were seasonal losses in logging as 
river-driving operations were completed, but 
the losses were smaller than usual in the ex- 
perience of past years. 


The firms furnishing statements for July 1 
of last year had numbered 10,791, and their 
employees had aggregated 1,086,778, an in- 
crease of approximately 14,650 over their June 
1, 1988, staffs. A generally upward movement 
had then been indicated in the non-manufac- 
turing groups with the exception of logging, 
while manufacturing reported curtailment. 
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Employment in Financial Organizations 


For some months, statistics of their em- 
ployment have been collected from banks, trust 
companies and stock market operators. For 
July 1, 416 firms and branches in these lines 
of business reported staffs aggregating 33,135 
persons, compared with 33,008 in the pre- 
ceding month. The addition of these figures 
to the returns furnished in the manufactur- 
ing, logging, mining, transportation, communi- 
cations, construction, service and trade indus-. 
tries brings the total number of employees in- 
cluded in the July 1 survey of employment to 
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cent in Ontario, to 7-7 per cent in Nova Scotia. 
Numerically, the largest increase was in Que- 
bec, where 8,452 persons were added to the 
stafis of the co-operating firms. The level of 
employment in all provinces except New 
Brunswick was higher than at July 1, 1938. 
The index in Quebec at the latest date was 
also above that for July 1, 1937; in the Prairie 
Area, it was the same, while elsewhere em- 
ployment showed a falling-off in that com- 
parison. However, the situation generally was 
more favourable than at July 1 in any of 
the five or six years immediately preceding. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotEe.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100, 
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1936 1937 
1,159,351 in 12,176 establishments and slightly 
lowers the index of 115-8 in the industries 
above enumerated, to 115-6; when the em- 
ployees of the co-operating financial organi- 
zations were added to the general figures for 
June 1, the index declined from 113-1 to 112-9. 
Comparable data for 1938 are not available. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was upward in each of the prov- 
inces, the gains ranging from not quite one per 
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Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 832 establishments employing 
85,530 men and women, as against 79,982 at 
June 1, 1939. This increase, (to which the 
three provinces in this area contributed), 
brought the index to 115-9 at July 1, 1939, 
when it was fractionally lower than at the 
beginning of July in 1938; the gain over the 
preceding month had then been much smaller. 
Highway construction reported the most pro- 
nounced improvement at the date under 
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review, but there were also additions to staffs 
in lumber, animal food and iron and steel 
plants, and in electric -current production, 
mining, building and railway construction and 
maintenance, services and trade. On the 
other hand, chemical factories and logging 
camps were slacker, the losses being largely 
seasonal in character. 

The 791 employers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces whose returns were included in the em- 
ployment survey for July 1, 1938, had reported 
85,302 workers, as compared with 81,107 in 
the preceding month. 


Quebec—Manufacturing, on the whole, 
showed a falling-off in Quebec; increases in 
lumber, pulp and paper, rubber, clay, glass 
and stone, electric light and power, non-ferrous 
metal and some other classes were more than 
offset by reductions in animal food, leather, 
iron and steel and textile factories. In the 
non-manufacturing industries, mining, con- 
struction and maintenance, services and whole- 
sale trade reported considerably heightened 
activity. On the other hand, transportation 
and logging released employees. The per- 
sonnel of the 2,907 co-operating firms included 
393,801 persons; as compared with 344,849 at 
June 1, this was an increase of 8,452, or 
2°5 per cent. The advance was seasonal in char- 
acter, the trend in Quebec having been upward 
in thirteen of the preceding eighteen years 
for which data are available. Industrial acti- 
vity in that province continued at a rather 
higher level than at July 1 of earlier years 
of the record. Standing at 124-0 at the latest 
date, the index was some four points higher 
than at July 1, 1988, when the 2,654 business 
enterprises making returns had employed 
336,922 men and women, or some 1,700 fewer 
than in the preceding month. 


Ontarto—Further but smaller increases in 
employment were reported in Ontario, where 
the 5,140 establishments whose statistics were 
tabulated reported 455,570 employees, or 4,449 
more than at June 1. The situation at July 1 
in previous years has usually, though not in- 
variably, shown improvement over the pre- 
ceding month, the average change being a 
moderate advance; the gain noted at the date 
under review was not quite equal to the 
average, and was also smaller than that in- 
dicated in the same month in 1938, when the 
index was, however, fractionally lower. The 
expansion at July 1, 1939, took place mainly 
in logging, mining, transportation, construction, 
services and trade, while manufacturing was 
slacker. The largest losses in the last-named 
were of a seasonal character in the iron and 
steel and textile industries. On the other 
hand, additions to staffs were reported in the 
food, lumber, pulp and paper, electrical ap- 
paratus and many other industries. 


The 4,711 employers furnishing statistics for 
July 1, 1938, had reported 445,081 workers, 
as compared with 438,951 in the preceding 
month. r 


Prairie Provinces—The most important ex- 
pansion recorded in this area was in work on 
the highways, but building and railway con- 
struction and maintenance services, trade, 
transportation and communications also af- 
forded more employment. Manufacturing, 
however, -was rather quieter. Data were com- 
piled from 1,667 firms with an aggregate staff 
of 134,548 persons at July 1, as against 130,630 
in their last return. This gain of 3,918 men 
and women was not equal to the average in- 
crease at July 1 in the last eighteen years, 
although it exceeded that noted at the be- 
ginning of July last summer. The index, at 
104:0 at the date under review, was a few 
points higher than that of 99-8 at July 1, 
1938, when the 1,512 co-operating establish- 
ments reported 127,076 employees, as com- 
pared with 123,512 at June 1, 1938. 


British Columbia—Continued advances 
were made in British Columbia, where a total 
working force of 97,267 persons was employed 
at the date under review by the 1,214 firms 
whose statistics were received, and who had 
93,516 on their staffs at the beginning of June. 
Manufacturing, (particularly of food, lumber 
and pulp and paper products) was seasonally 
busier at July 1, 1939, and logging, mining 
and transportation also reported improvement. 
On the other hand, railway construction and 
maintenance showed curtailment, while little 
general change took place im services and 
trade. The employment situation was more 
favourable than at the same date in 1938, and 
activity was also at a higher level than at 
July 1 in the years, 1936-1931. The 1,123 
concerns reporting for July 1, 1938, had em- 
ployed 92,392 men and women, an increase of 
2,494 over their staffs in the preceding month. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 


areas, 


Employment by Cities 


Six of the eight centres for which separate 
tabulations are made—Quebec, Toronto, Ot- 
tawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver— 
showed heightened activity, while the ten- 
dency was downward in Montreal and Wind- 
sor. The largest gains were in Vancouver. 
Except in Hamilton, Windsor and Winnipeg, 
employment in these cities was more active 
than at July 1, 1938. 


Montreal. — Employment in Montreal 
showed a moderate falling-off, mainly in trans- 
portation and manufacturing; within the 
latter, textile and iron and steel plants re- 
ported the largest contractions. On the other 
hand, building and road construction and 
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wholesale trade recorded improvement. A 
combined working force of 167,666 men and 
women was indicated by the 1,694 co-operating 
employers, who had 168,371 workers at June 1. 
A greater decrease had been noted at July 1, 
1938, when 1,530 firms had. reported a staff 
of 162,089; the index then was rather lower, 
standing at 106:4, as compared with 108-3 
at the latest date. 


Quebec.—An upward movement was evident 
in Quebec City, where statements were tabu- 
lated from 213 establishments with 17,862 
employees, compared with 17,423 in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment in construction 
and manufacturing advanced, while other in- 
dustries showed little general change. The 
index was higher than at the beginning of 
July, 1938, although a larger increase in per- 
sonnel had then been indicated by the 183 
firms furnishing data, whose payrolls had 
aggregated 14,832. ‘ 


Toronto—There was continued but mod- 
erate improvement in industrial activity in 
Toronto at July 1, when manufacturing, trans- 
portation, building construction and wholesale 
trade were somewhat brisker. The trend was 
downward, however, in retail trade, services, 
and, within the manufacturing division, in 
textiles. The 1,748 employers making returns 
enlarged their staffs by 398 workers to 140,477 
at the beginning of July. At the same date 
of last year, the 1,606 co-operating business 
concerns had increased their labour forces by 
1,082 persons, to 134,634; the July 1, 1938, 
index stood at 107-4, compared with 109-4 at 
the latest. date. 


Ottawa—Statistics were received from 228 
establishments with 15,134 men and women 
on their paylists, or 242 more than in the 
preceding month. Most of the increase took 
place in construction. A much smaller gain 
had been indicated at July 1, 1938, when 200 
firms had reported 14,085 employees. Em- 
ployment then was quieter than at the date 
under review. 


Hamilton—tThere was a further advance in 
Hamilton, where 361 workers were added to 
the forces of the 330 employers furnishing 
information, bringing them to 34,410 at the 
beginning of July, 1939. Manufacturing 
showed improvement, notably in the textile 
division, and building, services and trade also 
reported moderately increased activity. For 
July 1 of last year, 298 returns were tabulated, 
showing a combined labour force of 35,185, 
compared with 34,134 at June 1, 1988; activity 
was then at a higher level than at the latest 
date. 


In Windsor, a decline of 3,011 was recorded 
in the staffs of the 197 co-operating employers, 
who had 15,853 persons in their employ at the 
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date under review; the loss took place mainly 
in the iron and steel industries, but the textile 
and some other divisions were also rather 
dull. The index was considerably lower than 
at July 1, 1938, when a smaller contraction 
had been indicated; the payrolls of the 188 
firms then furnishing data had included 17,590 
employees. 


Winnipeg —Communications, transportation, 
construction, manufacturing and trade regis- 
tered moderate advances, while little general 
change occurred in other industries. An ag- 
gregate working force of 40,952 men and 
women was reported by the 521 firms making 
returns; this was a gain of 801 over their 
June 1 staffs. The improvement noted at the 
beginning of July last summer had involved 
a rather larger number of workers, and the 
index of employment then was fractionally 
higher than that of 94-3 at the latest date. 
The 494 reports tabulated for July 1, 1938, 
had shown a combined staff of 40,913. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver was favourable, according to in- 
formation from 518 establishments employing 
37,544 persons, as against 36,621 in the pre- 
ceding month. There were increases in all 
industrial groups, those in manufacturing and 
transportation being most pronounced; within 
the former, the largest additions to the payroll 
were in food and lumber factories. Expansion 
on a greater scale had been recorded by the 
467 concerns co-operating at the beginning of 
July last year, whose employees had numbered 
36,128. The index then, however, was 1-6 
points lower than that of 112-6 at the latest 
date. 

Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing.— Employment in manu- 
facturing showed little general change at 
July 1, when 569,948 employees were reported 
by the 6,410 co-operating manufacturers, a 
falling-off of 352 from the preceding month. 
The index stood at 111-3, compared with 111-4 
at June 1, 1939, and with 111-8 at the be- 
ginning of July in 1938; the latest index was 
several points lower than the July 1, 1937 
figure of 119-0, but was generally higher than 
at that date in any earlier year since 1930, 
when it also stood at 111-3. 

The movement at the first of July has been 
downward in eight of the eighteen years for 
which data are available; however, improve- 
ment over June 1 was recorded at July 1 in 
the remaining years since 1920, and the 
average change from June to July in this 
period has been a very slight increase. After 
adjustment for seasonal influences, the index 
at the date under review therefore slightly 
declined, standing at 109-0 at July 1, com- 
pared with 109-3 at the first of June. 
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An analysis of the data for July 1, 1939, 
shows pronounced improvement in the animal 
and vegetable food, lumber, pulp and paper 
and electric light and power groups, with 
smaller gains in the fur, musical instrument, 
rubber, beverage, clay, glass and stone, elec- 
trical apparatus, non-ferrous metal and non- 
metallic mineral product industries. On the 
other hand, leather, chemical, textile and iron 
and steel plants were slacker. The greatest 
losses were those of a seasonal character in the 
textile and iron and steel divisions, in both 
of which the decreases were unusually large 
for the time of year. 

At July 1 in recent years, the unadjusted 
indexes in manufacturing are as follows:— 
1939, 111-3; 1938, 111-8; 1937, 119-0; 1936, 
104-7; 1935, 98-5; 1934, 93°8; 19388, 83-0; 
1932, 85-4; 1931, 97-2; 1930, 111-3; 1929, 120-3; 
1928, 113-1 and 1927, 106-8. 

The manufacturers furnishing statistics at 
July 1, 1938, had numbered 6,180, and their 
employees had aggregated 569,570, which was 
a decline of 2,551 from the preceding month. 


. Animal Products, Edible—Additions to 
staffs were recorded in this group, 813 per- 
sons being taken on by the 333 establish- 
ments making returns, which had 27,824 in 
their employ. Considerable improvement was 
noted in fish-canning in British Columbia, and 
there were also gains in dairies. The index, 
at 143-2 at July 1, 1939, was slightly higher 
than at the same date of last year, when the 
indicated increase was on a similar scale. 
Leather and Products—Statements were re- 
ceived from 324 manufacturers in this division, 
employing 22,372 workers, as compared with 
22,689 in the preceding month. Most of this 
seasonal decrease took place in boot and shoe 
factories, and occurred mainly in Quebec. The 
general situation was more favourable than 
that recorded at July 1 of last year, a rather 
larger decline having then been reported. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills showed substantially heightened 
activity, and employment in container fac- 
torles was somewhat brisker. The general 
increase in the lumber group considerably 
exceeded that noted at July 1, 1938, when the 
index stood at 89-9, as against 93:1 at July 1, 
1939. A combined working force of 49,858 
employees was reported by the 936 firms: co- 
operating at the date under review; this was 
2,990 more than at the beginning of June. 
All provinces except Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan shared in the upward movement, but 
the gains in Quebec and British Columbia 
were greatest. 

Musical Instruments—Employment in mu- 
sical instrument works considerably increased 
at July 1; 36 plants employed 1,461 persons, 
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or 259 more than in the preceding month. 
The situation was not so favourable as at the 
beginning of July, 1938, although a smaller 
increase had then been noted. 


Plant Products, Edible—The resumption of 
operations in fruit and vegetable canneries 
caused an important advance, which, however, 
was smaller than that registered at July 1 of 
a year ago, when the index was slightly higher. 
Returns were received from 524 manufacturers 
of vegetable foods, having 36,233 operatives, 
as against 34,182 in their last report. The 
improvement took place mainly in Ontario 
and British Columbia. 

Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
moderate advance in printing and publishing 
houses and in paper product manufacturing, 
while pulp and paper mills were decidedly 
busier. The 708 co-operating employers 
throughout tthe Dominion reported 68,520 
workers, compared with 67,178 at June 1. 
A smaller gain had been indicated in the 
group as a whole at July 1, 1988; the index 
of employment was then nearly four points 
lower. 

Rubber Products—Curtailment was regis- 
tered in rubber factories, in which employ- 
ment was brisker than in the summer of last 
year. Statistics were tabulated from 54 firms 
with 13,561 employees at the date under 
review, as compared with 13,396 in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Textile Products—A further and larger con- 
traction was reported by the 1,167 co-oper- 
ating textile manufacturers, who employed 
100,439 workers, or 3,445 fewer than at the 
beginning of June. The greatest losses were 
in silk, headwear and garment and personal 
furnishing factories, and occurred mainly in 
Quebec and Ontario. A smaller decline had 
been indicated at the corresponding date in 
1938, and the level of employment was then 
slightly higher. The decreases were seasonal 
in character, the tendency having been down- 
ward at July 1 in fourteen of the eighteen 
preceding years for which statistics are avail- 
able. 

Tobacco—Employment in this division 
showed an upward movement at July 1, ac- 
cording to data from 45 establishments em- 
ploying 7,988 persons, compared with 7,917 
in the preceding month. A falling-off had 
been noted at the same date last year, when 
the index was, however, fractionally higher. 

Beverages—Further improvement was re- 
corded in the production of beverages; 147 
manufacturers reported 9,356 workers, an in- 
crease of 185 over their June 1 staffs. Activity 
in those industries was at much the same 
level as at the corresponding date of last 
summer. 
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Chemicals and Allied Products—There was 
a decline in the personnel of chemical fac- 
tories, 302 of which had 18,517 employees, 
compared with 18,833 at June 1. The Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec and Ontario reported 
most of the reduction in staffs. A greater 
loss had been shown at the beginning of July, 
1938, and the employment index was then 
slightly lower. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Continued 
improvement took place in building material 
plants, the 220 co-operating establishments 
enlarging their forces by 376 persons to 10,926 
at the date under review. There were moder- 
ate gains in Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. The level of employment was 
above that indicated at July 1 of a year ago; 
the trend had then also been upward. 

Electric Light and Power—A pronounced 
increase was registered in electric current 
plants, 100 of which reported a combined 
working force of 16,960 persons, as against 
16,058 at the beginning of June. The index 
was fractionally lower than at the same date 
in 1938, when there had also been a large 
gain. 

Electrical Apparatus—There was an in- 
crease of 258 in the staffs of the 124 manu- 
facturers furnishing data, who had 17,741 em- 
ployees at July 1. Firms in Ontario reported 
most of the improvement. The number en- 
gaged in the production of electrical appa- 
ratus was much smaller than at July 1 in 
the preceding year, although the advance then 
indicated had not provided work for so many 
persons. 

Iron and Steel—The trend in iron and steel 
factories was seasonally downward; the losses 
were less extensive than those reported at 
July 1 of a year ago, but employment was 
then more active. Curtailment at the date 
under review was noted in crude, rolled and 
forged, machinery, agricultural implement, 
automobile and shipbuilding plants, while 
there was moderately heightened activity in 
a number of divisions. Returns were com- 
piled from 922 employers whose forces ag- 
gregated 122,655 workers, as against 128,472 
in the preceding month. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—A further in- 
crease was registered in non-ferrous metal 
products; the 187 co-operating manufacturers 
employed 24,614 operatives, or 143 more than 
in the preceding month. A loss had been 
noted at the corresponding date of last year, 
when the index was practically the same. 

Mineral Products—Continued improvement 
was shown in this division, in which the index 
stood at 160-5, compared with 160-0 at July 1, 
1938. Statistics were received from 100 em- 
ployers, whose staffs rose from 12,566 at 
June 1, 1939, to 12,788 at the date under 
review. 


Logging 

There was a moderate shrinkage in logging, 
521 men being laid-off from the staffs of the 
364 reporting firms, who employed 27,900 at 
July 1. The losses occurred in New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec, while in Ontario and British 
Columbia heightened activity was shown. A 
decrease had also been recorded at the same 
date in 1938, when the index of employment 
was about nine points lower. 

Mining 

Coal.—Little general change in employment 
was shown in coal-mines, 102 of which em- 
ployed 22,524 men, as compared with 22,491 
in their last report. There were gains in 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia, while 
lowered activity was indicated in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. A decline had been noted 
at July 1 of last year, but the employment 
index was then slightly higher. 

Metallic Ores—Another advance was re- 
ported in metallic ore mines; statements were 
tabulated from 246 operators employing 43,579 
persons, or 889 more than at June 1. The 
improvement occurred largely in Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia. The general 
index, at 349-8, was over thirty points higher 
than at July 1, 1988. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal.— 
There was a further pronounced increase in 
the staffs of the 102 co-operating non-metallic 
mineral mines, which employed 10,044 workers, 
or 769 more than in the preceding month. 
Employment was brisker than at the beginning 
of July a year ago, when a smaller gain had 
been made. 

Communications 

Continued improvement was indicated in 
this group, according to the reporting com- 
panies and branches, which had a personnel 
of 22,985 men and women, compared with 
22,386 at June 1. Employment on both tele- 
phones and telegraphs was in greater volume. 
A rather larger increase, on the whole, had 
been recorded at July 1, 1938, and the index 
in this division was then slightly higher. 


Transportation 

Street Railways and Cartage—Activity in 
the local transportation group showed a gain, 
282 firms having 28,945 workers in their em- 
ploy, as against 28,774 in the preceding month. 
A much larger advance had been noted at 
the same date in 19388, but the index then 
was slightly lower. 

Steam Ralways—Statistics tabulated from 
100 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group showed 
that they employed 59,668 men at the begin- 
ning of July, or 759 more than in the pre- 
ceding month; general improvement was re- 
corded, except in Quebec. Expansion on a 
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smaller scale had taken place at July 1 of 
last year, and employment was then slightly 
below its level at the time of writing. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
further increase in the number engaged in 
water transportation, 125 companies having 
enlarged their staffs by 347 employees, bringing 
them to 17,540 at July 1. The index stood at 
93:9, compared with 98-6 at the beginning 
of July, 1938, when the trend had also been 
upward. At the date under review, there 
were advances in Ontario and British Colum- 
bia, while the movement was unfavourable 
in Quebec and New Brunswick. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Continued improvement in em- 
ployment was noted in building construction, 
the gain greatly exceeding that indicated at 
July 1, 1938; activity in this group was then 
at a slightly lower level. The 854 co-operating 
contractors employed 26,472 workers, as com- 
pared with 22,773 in the preceding month. 
There was expansion in all provinces except 
British Columbia, that in Quebec being most 
pronounced. 

Highways—The number of men engaged on 
road construction and maintenance substan- 
tially increased at the date under review, when 
the 409 employers furnishing data had 103,595 
employees, or 16,535 more than at the be- 
ginning of June. There were considerable 
advances in all provinces except British Co- 
lumbia, where practically no change was noted; 
the greatest gains were in Quebec. Employment 
in this group was brisker than at July 1, 1938, 
smaller increases having then been indicated. 

Railways—A combined working force of 
30,495 persons was reported by the 34 con- 
tractors and divisional superintendents whose 
statistacs were tabulated, and who had 29,253 


employees at June 1. The largest advances 
were in Quebec. Curtailment had been noted 
at July 1 a year ago, and the index then was 
several points lower than that of 76-2 at the 
date under review. 


Services 

There was continued expansion in the ser- 
vice group, according to returns from 593 
employers with 32,537 persons on their staffs, 
as compared with 31,255 in the preceding 
month. The opening of the summer hotel 
season caused most of the improvement, 
which, following unusually large gains at 
June 1, was not so extensive as that reported 
at July 1, 1938; employment then, however, 
was in slightly less volume. The tendency 
at the date under review was favourable in 
all five economic areas, the largest increases 
being in Alberta. 

Trade 

The trend of employment in retail and 
wholesale trade was upward, the gain in per- 
sonnel in the latter, especially, being marked. 
Statements were tabulated from 2,053 firms 
having 129,984 employees, as against 129,318 
at the beginning of June, 1939. Employment 
was in somewhat greater volume than at the 
same date of last summer, when more pro- 
nounced improvement had been indicated by 
the co-operating trading establishments. 


‘TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas and industries are shown in the accom- 
panying tables, in which the columns headed 
“relative weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated area or industry is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada at the date 
under review. 


TasLtze I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





= Canada 
July oh, 192703: asec Eee ee eee | 109-7 
i) A ee ee 6) ee ee re 117-7 
Fualy O20 ee kere et tote: ne te ee 124-7 
Suby 4319308. .0.4 ares, See. See 118-9 
JUlys 71, L9SN oe ice «ch eth Gee ee ee 103-8 
Julye 1 P1982 ee SS oe Be eee. 88-7 
July $b; 983 eo eee eee 84-5 
Sully 984 an a Se a 101-0 
July OPS eT 2 a, eee os 99-5 
July (:1f4986 2Acddocb.cd. ae. See. 104-6 
Aa Dis 9: 9 a ae tel 119-1 
July? 1A1OSSLE. Se SE, OE SER eee 2 113-5 
Vat Te F988 tae ans 0 ac ee ge ROE ea 108-1 
Bebi7 1 aS Bie Gs. . Gee ee ee eee ss 106-5 
Mary ¢ lew pa. 25... 4 thee Se ee ae 106-5 
9 8 eae ieee sprite cote be rant alaiaralln eran i Me. Stereo 0 CIES 104-9 
Mayr Olis.. Gta. Gel eier ®.. Vi ereeee ire 106-2 
Apher he ae 113-1 
FD a cael ogra cnr dle at aves Seba sis ho 3.0 6» GOINCRE 115-8 


Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 


Areas as at July 1, 1939 100-0 





Maritime Guebee Ontario Prairie British 








Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 

96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 
89-9 83-0 85-0 85-0 81-8 
100-4 94-1] 109-9 94-1 94-] 
106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
116-7 119-9 114-0 99-8 108-0 
109-2 114-9 108-8 97-1 98-0 
100-5 113-0 109-2 93-9 96-2 
101-2 112-8 109-1 94-3 96-7 
99-7 109-4 108-0 91-7 100-5 
100-2 111-6 107-9 94-5 103-3 
108-4 121-0 113-6 101-0 106-6 
115-9 124-0 114-7 104-0 111-0 

7-6 31-4 40-5 11-9 8-6 


Norte.—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averages 1926=100) 

Industries 1Relative| July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 

Weight 1939 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
MANUFACTURING............... 50-6 111-3 111-4 111-8 119-0 104-7 98-5 93-8 
Animal products—edible............ 2-5 143-2 139-0 139-0 142-3 134-4 125-7 132-7 
Hur and products: sr ateees eek eee “2 108-0 102-5 97-7 105-1 97-1 96-8 89-4 
Leather and products............... 2-0 108-5 110-1 103-4 113-6 106-0 102-8 95-4 

Boots and shoes.............2--0: 1:3 110-9 112-1 106-9 115-4 106-3 105-5 99-7 
Lumber and products............... 4-4 93-1 88-3 89-9 99-4 86-8 80-8 74°7 

Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-7 88-7 80-4 84-6 94-8 81-3 75-8 68-1 

HOLY IDE Sa, SR a aie 3 0 Pe 6 81-7 83-8 81-6 89-3 81-8 73-3 72°5 

Other lumber products............ 1-1 116-6 117-2 113-6 121-9 108-2 102-4 97-1 
Musical instruments................. “1 51-2 42-1 52-8 56-4 44.7 35-1 33-0 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-2 119-1 112-2 120-9 119-4 112-7 103-3 107-0 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-1 110-4 108-2 106-7 113-7 102-4 96-6 95-8 

Pulp and ipaper awash ones 2-7 100-1 96-4 97-5 110-5 95-0 87-8 88-9 

Raper DrOGuCcts. «4.05 gece 1s cen n 9 130-3 128-0 130-9 135-4 120-6 108-8 105-2 

Printing and publishing........... 2-5 116-8 116-5 110-4 110-3 105-8 104-2 101-9 
Rubber:products swdd.00 35. 6.0 seed hs 1-2 108-5 107-2 97-8 109-2 97-3 91-8 95-0 
Textilemroduets., « tciiacc.cfacciemseiceu 8-9 115-5 119-4 116-0 126-0 115-9 110-4 107-5 

Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-3 121-4 123-8 124-1 140-3 131-1 125-3 122-0 

Cotton yarn and cloth. ........... 1-7 94-8 94-7 95-4 105-4 94-5 87-5 90-2 

Woollen yarn and cloth............ 7 126-3 126-3 125-9 141-7 135-4 130-4 114-7 

Artificial silk and silk goods...... 6 386-6 427-6 425-5 523-1 507-8 502-8 481-7 
Hosiery and knit goods............. 1-8 121-5 121-3 118-9 127-6 122-3 118-8 118-2 

Garments and personal furnishings. 2-9 109-5 116-0 112-3 118-3 104-4 98-5 93-3 

Other textile products............. 9 105-8 113-5 98-6 103-1 95-7 89-7 90-2 
LObacCOnews! O92 oeramed. dxaddelsicd 7 96-8 96-0 97-4 100-2 93-6 106-3 99-7 
BOC CLAZESc,. A c.. oaa em ence oe 8 175-3 171-8 174-7 154-1 137-9 129-5 123-3 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1-7 159-1 161-8 155-6 154-6 139-5 132-0 121-0 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 97-4 94-0 94-9 101-5 87-9 81-2 75°6 
Electric light and power............ 1:5 134-0 126-9 134-2 124-0 118-3 113-5 109-5 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-6 131-0 129-1 138-0 149-2 128-4 110-6 103-1 
Tron and steel products.............. 10-9 93-7 98-1 100-0 111-1 89-3 83-4 74-2 

Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:4 126-5 129-9 124-8 142-8 104-6 100-7 85-7 

Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-1 112-5 115-7 122-1 133-2 105-6 91-2 80-5 

Agricultural implements.......... 4 53-0 56-2 67-4 76-6 63-1 59-6 42-5 

ANC VERIC IGOR 2 aan wayne cites 4-5 83-8 91-9 92-3 102-6 86-4 82-7 75-1 

Automobiles and parts............ 1-4 108-6 143-3 132-7 160-3 124-2 131-0 105-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 2 62-8 71-3 84-4 82-2 64-1 58-5 51-9 
Heating appliances.................. 4 127-4 126-4 131-2 133-0 108-2 98-3 85-8 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)..... 6 109-1 106-4 123-6 130-0 87-5 75-1 63-5 
Foundry and machine shop products. 5 103-9 ' 102-4 100-4 123-4 92-2 91-3 84-7 
Other iron and steel products........ 1-8 102-2 101-6 99-6 111-9 90-3 81-8 76-9 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-2 156-4 155-5 156-2 161-3 135-1 122-6 111-4 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-1 160-5 157-7 160-0 155-5 142-2 138-1 137-3 
IMiscollaneCOUS<. «ance ae ee so oe °5 144-2 144-5 147-0 144-8 132-3 123-8 116-0 

HOG GIN GR? J. ae eS 2-5 95-3 97-1 86-1 125-0 93-4 82-2 86-3 
MINING emery. vcrpeetl Be ocrscmcntaaest 6-8 164-1 160-5 154-5 153-6 134-1 121-5 107-0 
COLE L phys ai ARO th Barats a NR Pm a 2-0 82-5 82-4 85-1 83-3 83-6 81-9 78°7 
Metalliciorés. . 2 ee Berea 3-9 349-8 342-7 318-4 312-9 258-0 223 -2 179-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 9 151-2 139-7 137-3 146-3 115-1 101-7 93-7 
COMM UINICATIONS soc nasa 65. 2-0 86-0 83-8 87-2 88-0 82-4 80-8 80-1 
Telecraphistye wn. ses Mee ees +5 98-7 94-8 100-9 99-9 94-7 92-4 89-3 
Telephonestiecy,!). :. . meer. angles 1-5 82-6 80-8 83-4 84-7 79-1 77°7 77-7 
TRANSPORTATION ee Somes 9-4 |° 87-6 86-5 86-3 89-4 87-1 82-7 82-6 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 125-9 125-1 121-5 120-1 117-5 114-2 112-0 
Steam. railway8eeoccss . a2 hades ee bers 5-3 75-0 74-1 73-4 78-1 76-0 72-5 73-1 
Shipping and stevedoring........... 1-5 93-9 91-9 98-6 100-6 98-7 89-9 89-5 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 

EIN AIN CH tonncsen-. date. fs 14-3 133-1 115-3 124-9 128-5 97-4 101-1 140-6 
ISUNGINe erat. eee ese ere en vs 2-4 62-5 53-8 60-9 69-6 51-3 57-3 52-2 
Highway Jato Bee, Sas 9-2 270-7 227-6 250-7 232-7 147-7 170-2 310-0 
Railway alata eS. . BME. Bes 2-7 76-2 73-1 71-6 89-9 97-5 81-5 73-0 

SERVICES a RN chs ORE RISES TENE 2-9 147-6 141-8 146-1 137-5 131-7 123-6 119-7 
Hotels andrestaurants.............. 1-8 146-0 136-6 143-9 134-6 128-7 122-2 121-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-1 150-5 150-9 149-6 144-3 136-7 126-0 117-5 

Serger CRIN RES had SOO EIaCORee 11-5 137-4 136-6 133-3 133-4 127-3 122-1 119-1 

Retail. 2027, ae aa. 8 8-7 143-4 143-1 139-4 140-6 134-4 128-9 126-5 
Wholesale: wa snes: Tee. ise 2-8 121-3 119-5 118-9 117-1 111-0 106-4 102-0 
ATGINDUSTRIRS et os ere 100-0 115-8 113-1 113-5 119-1 104-6 99-5 101-0 





‘ For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table 1. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 1939 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
who are engaged at work other than their 
own trades or who are idle because of illness 
are not considered as unemployed, while 
unions involved in industrial disputes are 
excluded from these tabulations. As _ the 
number of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent variation 


in the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

The situation among local trade unions in 
Canada as a whole during June remained sub- 
stantially the same as in the preceding month, 
the percentage of idleness standing at 11-6 
as compared with a percentage of 11-7 in 
May. For the month under review reports 
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were received from 1,951 labour organizations 
with a membership aggregate of 244,323 per- 
sons, 28,289 of whom were without employ- 
ment on the last day of the month. Height- 
ened activity on a rather small scale was 
apparent during June from the corresponding 
month of last year when 13:5 per cent of 
unemployed members was recorded. New 
Brunswick unions showed noteworthy employ- 
ment recovery during June from the previous 
month, mainly due to advances in the pulp 
and paper industry, where a number of mills 
which had been either entirely or partially 
closed during May were in June operating 
at much greater capacity. Ontario unions 
showed a slight gain in work afforded, and a 
more favourable tendency was noted in British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan though 
the variations from May were but fractional. 
Quebec members, however, indicated a slight 
falling off in activity from May,.the manu- 
facturing industries, particularly the garment 
trades, being largely responsible for this ad- 
verse movement, and in Manitoba nominal 
reductions in employment occurred. In Nova 
Scotia the same percentage of idleness was 
recorded in both months of the comparison. 
When contrasting with the returns for June 
a year ago New Brunswick and British Co- 
lumbia members registered improvement of 
rather noteworthy degree during the month 
reviewed, and moderate increases in activity 
were manifest by Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec unions. In Nova Scotia, 
however, some curtailment in employment 
was apparent while in Alberta the situation 
declined by less than one per cent. 

Each month the records of unemployment 
from the largest city in each province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island are 
tabulated separately. Of these, Halifax and 
Edmonton were the only cities to record an 
upward movement of employment during 
June though the changes were quite slight. 
Montreal, due in large measure to quietness 
-in the garment establishments, showed curtail- 
ment in employment of about 4 per cent, and 
in Saint John somewhat lesser contractions 
occurred. In Toronto, Vancouver and Regina 
the tendency was toward lessened activity 
though the variations from May were of minor 
importance. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment among Winnipeg members remained 
identical with that of May. All cities used 
in this comparison showed improved con- 
ditions during June from the corresponding 
month last year, Toronto, Edmonton and 
Vancouver indicating employment recovery 
of over 5 per cent, and Saint John and Win- 
nipeg gains of more moderate degree. In 
Halifax, Montreal and Regina the tendency 
was but slightly upward. 

The chart appearing with this article shows 
the trend of unemployment by months from 


_ the contrary, 


January, 1983, to date. During the first month 
of the present year the curve tended in a more 
favourable direction from the close of 1938, 
though the change in-level was very slight. 
In February, however, an opposite trend was 
manifest, denoting curtailment in employment 
available. The March situation, as repre- 
sented by the curve, again showed improve- 
ment and continued gains in employment, 
increasing in magnitude, were reflected during 
April and May. In June, the movement was 
also toward heightened activity, but the varia- 
tion from May was merely nominal. The 
level reached at the end of June remained, 
however, below that of the corresponding 
month of last year when the situation was 
not so favourable for the members reported. 

Workers in the manufacturing group of in- 
dustries were less actively engaged during 
June than in the preceding month according 
to the reports tabulated from 582 local unions 
with 96,863 members. Of these, 13,064 or 
13-5 per cent were idle on the last day of 
the month, contrasted with 11-6 per cent of 
unemployment in May. An outstanding fea- 
ture in the less favourable situation shown 
during June was the curtailment evident in 
the garment trades. Marked increases in 
slackness were also indicated among metal 
polishers who, however, formed but a small 
group of the members reported in the manu- 
facturing industries as a whole. Activity for 
general labourers, and hat, cap and glove 
workers was also considerably curtailed, and 
among printing tradesmen there was a frac- 
tional drop in work afforded. On the other 
hand, leather workers were much busier than 
in May and employment for wood workers 
showed a noteworthy rise. Conditions for 
papermakers, textile and carpet, and_ glass 
workers were moderately improved, and ad- 
vances of lesser degree were apparent among 
gas, fur, iron and steel, brewery, and jewelry 
workers, meat cutters and butchers, mill and 
smeltermen, bakers and confectioners. The 
situation in the manufacturing industries 
showed improvement over June last year when 
the unemployment percentage stood at 16:7. 
In this comparison wood workers were de- 
cidedly more active during the period sur- 
veyed, and large increases in work afforded 
were noted by hat, cap and glove, and fur 
workers. Conditions for papermakers and 
garment workers were also substantially better 
than in June Jast year. Bakers and con- 
fectioners, and meat cutters and butchers 
showed employment expansion of much lesser 
degree and slight advances were reflected by 
cigar and tobacco, and brewery workers. On 
metal polishers were much 
slacker than in June, 1938, and activity for 
general labourers, and textile and carpet 
workers was considerably restricted. Losses 
in employment, on a smaller scale, were ap- 
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parent among leather, iron and steel, glass 
and jewelry workers, printing tradesmen, and 
mill and smeltermen. 

Reports were compiled at the close of June 
from 60 unions of coal miners with a member- 
ship numbering 21,658 persons, 3,159 of whom 
or a percentage of 14-6 were idle at the close 
of the month, contrasted with 15-1 per cent 
of unemployment in May, and with 11-8 per 
cent in June last year. Nova Scotia, Alberta 
and British Columbia unions all shared in the 
employment advancement noted from May, 
but the changes were not outstanding in any 
one province. A considerable falling off in 
the volume of work afforded in the British 
Columbia. coal fields was apparent during June 
from the corresponding month of last year, 
and conditions were somewhat less favourable 
in both Nova Scotia and Alberta. A number 
of unions continued to show a noteworthy 
proportion of their working membership on 
short time. 

The upward movement that employment in 
the building and construction trades has ex- 
perienced for several months continued to be 
in evidence during June, the 209 local unions 
from which reports were tabulated, involving 
25,686 members showing that 6,351 or a per- 
centage of 24-7 were idle compared with 30-4 
per cent in May. Carpenters and joiners re- 
flected extensive gains in employment from 
May and decidedly better conditions prevailed 
for steam shovelmen and tile layers, lathers 
and roofers. Heightened activity, on a small 
scale, was apparent among plumbers and 
steamfitters, granite and stonecutters, and 


bricklayers, masons and plasterers. Bridge and 
structural iron workers, on the contrary, 
showed a large falling off in employment, and 
moderate curtailment was indicated by hod 
carriers and building labourers, and painters, 
decorators and paperhangers. Among electri- 
cal workers the declines registered were but 
fractional. The level of activity in the build- 
ing and construction trades as a whole was 
considerably above that of June, 1938, when 
unemployment stood at 31:2 per cent. In this 
comparison bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
and carpenters and joiners were much busier 
during the month under review, and among 
granite and stonecutters noteworthy improve- 
ment was manifest. The trend for electrical 
workers and plumbers and steamfitters was 
toward heightened employment, though the 
changes from June last year were slight. A 
distinctly unfavourable situation, however, 
obtained for steam shovelmen, and bridge and 
structural iron workers, and heavy losses in 
employment were noted by tile layers, lathers 
and roofers, and hod carriers and building 
labourers. Among painters, decorators and 
paperhangers contractions in activity on a 
much smaller scale occurred. 

The transportation industries showed only 
slight variation during June from the May 
conditions, the tendency being in a favourable 
direction. This was apparent from the reports 
furnished by 830 local unions, embracing a 
membership of 65,637 persons, 4,113 of whom 
were without employment on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 6-3, contrasted 
with 6-6 per cent of inactivity in May. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Navigation workers showed moderate advance- 
ment from May, and among steam railway 
employees, whose returns included about 79 
per cent of the entire group membership 
reported, and among street and electric rail- 
way employees, and teamsters and chauffeurs 
there was but a fractional rise in work af- 
forded. In making a comparison with the 
returns for June, 1938, in the transportation 
industries when unemployment stood at 7-7 
per cent, navigation workers indfcated rather 
noteworthy improvement in conditions during 
the month reviewed, and slight gains were 
apparent among steam railway employees. A 
nominally better situation was reflected by 
street and electric railway employees. Team- 
sters and chauffeurs, however, recorded some 
employment cessation. 

Retail shop clerks were quite actively en- 
gaged during June as in both the preceding 
month and June a year ago, the 6 local unions 
making returns, with a membership total of 
1,755 persons showing only 0-1 per cent of 
idleness as compared with a percentage of 
0-2 in May and with a fully employed 
situation in June, 1938. 

Among civic employees during June the 
tendency was less favourable than in May, 
though the change was very slight, as manifest 
by the 84 organizations forwarding reports, 
with a membership numbering 10,062 persons. 
Of these, 148 were idle on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 1-5 as compared with 
1-1 per cent in May. Minor contractions 
were evident also from June last year when 
only 0-5 per cent of inactivity was recorded. 

From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades during June 139 reports were received 
covering a membership of 11,142 persons, 585 
or 5:3 per cent of whom were unemployed 
at the end of the month, compared with 6-7 
per cent in May. Unclassified workers showed 
noteworthy improvement in the situation from 
May, and conditions for barbers, and station- 
ary engineers and firemen were but nominally 
better. Retarded activity on a small scale, 
however, was evident among theatre and stage, 
and hotel and restaurant employees. A better 


level of employment was also noted in the- 


miscellaneous group of trades, as:a whole, 
from June last year, when 9-3 per cent of the 
members reported were out of work. In this 
comparison hotel and restaurant employees, 
stationary engineers and firemen, and unclas- 
sified workers all registered fair-sized gains in 
work afforded during the month under review. 
Barbers, on the other hand, suffered slight 
losses in employment, and the situation for 
theatre and stage employees remained approx- 
imately the same during the two months 
under comparison. 

Fishermen during June showed some slowing 
up in employment from both the previous 
month and June a year ago, the contractions 


in the latter comparison being the more 
pronounced. This was apparent from the 
reports received at the close of the month 
from 6 local unions with 2,123 members, 155 
of whom were unemployed, a percentage of 
7°3 as contrasted with percentages of 4:0 
in May and 0-6 in June last year. 

According to the returns tabulated from 5 
unions of lumber workers and loggers during 
June with a membership total of 2,155 per- 
sons, 218 were shown as idle at the end of the 
month, a percentage of 10-1 as compared with 
9-0 per cent of inactivity in May. Conditions 
were also less favourable than in June a year 
ago when 6:2 per cent of unemployed mem- 
bers was reported. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1938. inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for June of each year from 1929 to 
1936 inclusive, and for each month from June, 
1937, to date. Table II summarizes the returns 
in the various groups of industries for the 
same months as in Table I. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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(3) Employment Office Reporis for June, 1939 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of June, 1939, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, was 
7 per cent above that of the previous month 
and nearly 9 per cent more than that of the 
corresponding period a year ago. Substantial 
gains over the preceding month were recorded 
in construction and maintenance and farming, 
but these were largely offset by a heavy loss 
in services. Logging and manufacturing also 
showed moderate increases and mining one 
of smaller volume; trade recorded a slight 
decline and transportation remained practi- 
cally unchanged. In comparison with June, 
1938, all industrial divisions, except transporta- 
tion, construction and maintenance and trade, 
reported increased placements, the greatest 
expansion occurring in logging and services, 
followed by advances, not so large, in farm- 


ments in relation to applications declined 
slightly during the first half of the month, 
but made a recovery during the second half. 
At the end of the period under review, how- 
ever, the levels recorded were still somewhat 
below those attained at the close of the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 54:3 
during the first half and 56-1 during the 
second half of June, 1939, in comparison with 
ratios of 55-5 and 58-0 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1938. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the same 
periods were 51:9 and 54-2 in comparison 
with 52-6 and 55-4, respectively. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during June, 1939, was 
1,441, as compared with 1,367 in the preceding 
month and with 1,340 during June of last year. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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ing, mining and manufacturing. Of the de- 
creases registered, that in transportation was 
the most pronounced. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1937, to date, 
as represented by the ratio of vacancies notified 
and of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
service throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curves of vacancies and place- 
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The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,612, in com- 
parison with 2,436 in May and 2,359 in 
June, 1938. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
month under review was 1.386, of which 895 
were in regular employment and 491 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with the total daily average of 1,296 during 
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the preceding month. Placements in June, 1938, 
averaged 1,274 daily, consisting of 798 place- 
ments in regular and 476 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of June, 1939, the offices 
of the Service referred 35,847 persons to posi- 
tions and effected a total of 34,634 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 22,378, of which 17,079 were 
of men and 5,299 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 12,256. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 24,835 
for men and 11,178 for women, a total of 
36,013, while applications for work numbered 
65,291, of which 49,144 were from men and 
16,147 from women. Reports for May, 1939, 
showed 35,539 positions available, 63,320 appli- 
cations made and 33,694 placements effected, 
while in June, 1938, there were recorded 33,485 
vacancies, 58,975 applications for work and 
31,828 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1929, to date :— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

1920) ee ers cos. 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
19805... WRASSE. « 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
eT Re eee 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
LOSQM eee cation ee ke 153,771 198,443 352,214 
19383): Fee «4, 2588 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LOS AR cas chee nas 223,564 182,527 -406, 091 
1[USSeemeesee es ee: 226, 345 127,457 353, 802 
LOSE RAMs. 5-5 BEES 217,931 113,519 331,450 
ae SMO PPS UMN «6 apd cagth as 275,300 114,236 389,536 

TOSS Eee, apres 256,13 126,161 382,295 
1939 (6 months)....... 104,079 77,965 182,044 


Nova Scotia 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia during June, were 2 per cent 
below those of May and over 30 per cent 
better than in the corresponding month last 
year. There was a decline also in placements 
of over 4 per cent when compared with May, 
but a gain of more than 33 per cent in com- 
parison with June, 1938. Except for a minor 
reduction in trade, all groups showed increased 
placements over June last year, the highest 
gains being in services and construction and 
maintenance. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected were :— 
logging, 113;; construction and maintenance, 
471, and services, 701, of which 472 were of 


household workers. During the month 331 
men and 126 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


During the month of June, positions offered 
throughout Employment Offices in the Province 
of New Brunswick were 5 per cent fewer than 
in the preceding month, but over 27 per cent 
above the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a decline of nearly 5 per cent in 
placements, when compared with May, but an 
increase of almost 27 per cent in comparison 
with June, 1938. The advance in placements 
over June last year was almost entirely made 
up of a gain in the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance. Moderate expan- 
sion was also reported in services and manu- 
facturing and small losses in logging and trade. 
Changes in other groups were minor only. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
415 in construction and maintenance and 724 
in services, of which 521 were of household 
workers. ‘There were 46 men and 113 women 
placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was a decrease of nearly 5 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Quebec during June, 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of nearly 6 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
also were slightly lower than those of May 
and nearly 4 per cent fewer than in June, 1988. 
A heavy decline was noted in transportation, 
with others of smaller volume in construction 
and maintenance, trade and farming. Appre- 
ciable gains, however, were recorded in logging 
and services and a smaller one in manufactur- 
ing. Divisions in which employment was found 
for the majority of workers were :—manufactur- 
ing, 342; logging, 610; farming, 123; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 3,170, and _ services, 
3,173, of which 2,771 were of household work- 
ers. Regular placements numbered 4,422 of 
men and 1,759 of women. 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during June, was nearly 4 per cent 
less than in the preceding month, but over 
7 per cent greater than during the correspond- 
ing period last year. There was a decline 
also in placements of almost 3 per cent when 
compared with May, but a gain of about 8 
per cent in comparison with June, 1938. All 
industrial divisions, except construction and 
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maintenance, logging and trade participated in 
the increased placements over June of last year, 
the most important gains being in services, 
farming and mining, but minor additions were 
registered, also, in transportation and manu- 
facturing. Quite a marked loss was shown in 
construction and maintenance, but the declines 
in logging and trade were small. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected were:—manufacturing, 588; logging, 
679; farming, 2,506; mining, 183; transporta- 
tion, 154; construction and maintenance, 4,373; 
trade, 299, and services, 4,335, of which 2,550 
were of household workers. There were 5,865 
men and 1,858 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during June called for 15 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month and 
108 per cent more than during the correspond- 
ing period last year. There was a gain also 
in placements of almost 15 per cent in com- 
parison with May and of nearly 114 per cent 
when compared with June, 1938. An _ out- 
standing increase in construction and mainten- 
ance was mainly responsible for the advance 
over June last year, although recovery in 
smaller volume was also registered in farming, 
logging and manufacturing. A nominal loss was 
shown only in trade. Placements by industrial 
groups included:—manufacturing, 64; logging, 
217; farming, 613; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,473, and services, 733, of which 571 were 
of household workers. During the month 2,365 
men and 355 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during June, were nearly 14 per 
cent better than in the preceding month and 
25 per cent in excess of the corresponding 
period last year. There was an increase also 
in placements of almost 13 per cent when 
compared with May and of 26 per cent in 
comparison with June, 1988. The only marked 
gains in placements, by industrial divisions, 
were those in construction and maintenance 
and logging, all other changes, which in- 
cluded an increase in transportation and de- 
clines in services, mining, farming and manu- 
facturing were minor only. Groups in which 
the largest number of placements were made 
were :—logging, 244; farming, 303; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 463, and services, 616, 
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of which 391 were of household workers. 
Regular placements numbered 909 of men 
and 323 of women. 


ALBERTA 


During June, orders were received at Em- 
ployment Offices in Alberta for 14 per cent 
fewer workers than in the preeeding month 
and nearly 15 per cent fewer than during the 
corresponding period of last year. Place- 
ments also were 14 per cent less. than in 
May and 17 per cent below those of June a 
year ago. All industrial divisions, except 
logging, where a moderate gain took place, 
recorded declines, the highest being in con- 
struction and maintenance and farming. The 
majority of placements recorded during the 
month occurred in the following industrial 
groups:—logging, 212; farming, 398; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 307, and services, 573, 
of which 452 were of household workers. 
There were 879 men and 382 women placed 
in regular employment. 


British CoLuMBIA 


Employment Offices in British Columbia 
were notified of 30 per cent more vacancies 
than in the preceding month, but recorded 
over 3 per cent fewer than in the corres- 
ponding period last year. Similar percentages 
of change were reported in placements under 
both comparisons. A noteworthy gain in 
logging was more than offset by heavy loss 
in construction and maintenance. Changes 
in other groups were very small, except for 
a moderate increase shown in services. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included:— 
logging, 1,452; farming, 213; mining, 98; con- 
struction and maintenance, 2,245, and services, 
808, of which 595 were of household workers. 
During the month 2,262 men and 383 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1939, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
22,378 placements in regular employment, 
11,188 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter 321 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 264 going to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 57 to other provinces. The re- 
duced transportation rate, which is 2-5 cents 
per mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 


(Continued on page 830) 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1939 
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by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice who may wish to travel to distant em- 
ployment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate in Quebec 
during June were of bushmen, 2 in number, 
who secured their certificates at the Hull 
office for transportation to employment in 
the Pembroke zone. In Ontario during June 
228 persons took advantage of the reduced 
rate, 227 of whom were destined to provincial 
situations and one outside the province. The 
latter, a farm hand, journeyed from Ottawa 
to a point in the Rouyn zone. Within the 
province the Port Arthur office was instru- 
mental in transferring 124 bush workers, 20 
construction workers, 11 mine employees, one 
fisherman, one saw mill worker and one cook 
to various sections of the Port Arthur zone. 
To points within their respective zones also, 
the Fort William office despatched 55 bush 
-workers, 2 highway construction workers, one 
machinist and one domestic and the Sudbury 
office 3 bush workers and one mine carpenter. 
The Sudbury zone received, in addition, 4 saw 
mill workers from North Bay and one sawyer 
from Ottawa. At Toronto one hotel clerk 
was granted a certificate for transportation to 
Peterborough. The movement of labour in 
Manitoba during June comprised the transfer 
of 56 persons, 2 of whom were destined to 
provincial employment and 54 to centres in 
other provinces. Within the province the 
transfers were of farm hands sent from Win- 
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nipeg to rural sections in the same zone. All 
persons going outside the province were 
shipped from Winnipeg, 51 of whom were 
bound for the Port Arthur zone. Included 
among these were 38 bush workers, 8 mine 
workers, 2 restaurant employees, 2 domestics 
and one cook. The remaining 3 were farm 
hands conveyed at the reduced rate to York- 
ton. Profiting by the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate in Saskatchewan 
during June 3 miners proceeded to employ- 
ment in the Yorkton zone on certificates 
issued at Regina. Reduced transportation 
vouchers granted in Alberta during June were 
28 in number, all provincial. These were 
effected by the Edmonton office, which was 
instrumental in the transfer of 11 highway 
construction workers, 4 transportation com- 
pany employees, 3 miners, 2 fishermen, 2 saw 
mill workers, 2 cooks, 2 labourers and one 
hotel waiter to employment at various centres 
within its own zone, and of one farm hand to 
Lethbridge. Those who availed themselves 
of reduced rate certificates in British Colum- 
bia during June numbered 4. These secured 
their certificates for transportation at Van- 
couver, from which centre one salesman went 
to Kamloops and 2 hotel employees and one 
mine worker within the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 321 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during June 166 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 152 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and 3 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during June, 1939 


The value of the building represented by 
the permits for construction taken out in 58 
cities during June was greater than in the 
same month in any other year since 1931. 
Amounting to $7,581,492, the authorizations 
showed an increase of $1,190,713, or 18-6 per 
cent over the May, 1939, figure of $6,390,779, 
and exceeded by $1,004,018 or 15-3 per cent, 
the aggregate for June, 1938, when the per- 
mits issued were for construction work esti- 
mated to cost $6,577,474. 

The value of the building authorized in 
these centres in the first six months of the 
present year was estimated at $26,861,062, or 
$1,008,498 more than in the same period of 
1938; the 1939 total was also higher than 
in the first half of any other year since 1931, 
with the exception of 1937. The aggregate 
for the months, January-June of each of these 
years, however, was considerably Jess 'than in 
preceding years of the record. The whole- 
sale prices of building materials have been 


lower in the first half of 1939 than in the 
same period of 1988 or 1937; while the 
average index was higher than in January- 
June in any of the preceding six years, it was 
below the average for the years since 1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for June, 1939, showing that they had issued 
nearly 800 permits for dwellings valued at 
approximately $2,200,000 and some 3,000 per- 
mits for other buildings, estimated to cost 
almost. $4,700,000. In May, authority was 
given for the erection of about 750 dwellings 
and 3,000 other buildings, valued at approx- 
imately $2,800,000 and $3,000,000, respect- 
ively. 

All provinces except Prince Edward Island 
recorded increases in the value of the building 
permits issued during June as compared with 
the preceding month, the largest gain, of 
$451,299, or 129-5, taking place in Manitoba. 

As compared with June, 1938, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and AI- 
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berta reported increases, of which that of 
$1,135,734, or 118-7 per cent in Quebec was 
largest. In Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia, there 
were reductions in this comparison, the 
greatest, of $181,621, or 14:5 per cent, being 
in British Columbia. 


Of the four largest cities, Montreal and 
Winnipeg recorded increases in the value of 
the building represented by the permits taken 
out in June as compared with the preceding 
month, and with the same month of last year. 
Vancouver showed a gain in the first, but a 
decrease in the second comparison, while in 
Toronto, the June total was smaller than in 
either May, 1939, or June, 19388. Among the 
other centres, the following showed improve- 
ment in each of these comparisons; Sydney, 
Saint John, Quebec, Three Rivers, Brantford, 
Hamilton, St. Thomas, Sault Ste. Marie, York 
and Hast York Townships, Welland, Riverside, 
Woodstock, Saskatoon, Calgary, Lethbridge, 
Kamloops, New Westminster and Victoria. 


Table I gives the value of the building 
authorized by 58 cities during June and in 
the first six months of each year since 1926, 
as well as index numbers for the latter, based 
upon the total for 1926 as 100. The average 
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index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the first six months of the same 
years are also given. 


TABLE [ 

Pa an 

Indexes of | @GCxes 0 

Vv Value of value of wholesale 

alue of : : prices of 

is permits | Permits | permits | building 

ear : 4 issued in issued in : 

pace o first six first six aoe 

ene months months iestiekx 

(1926=100) months 

(1926=100) 

$ $ 

1939 a a2 7,581,492 | 26,861,062 34-1 87-5 
TOSS aie 6,577,474 | 25,852,569 32-8 90-4 
1937 ULy 6,005,958 | 28,056,942 35-6 94-9 
TOS Ge acre 4,656,689 | 18,322,884 23-3 84-4 
1938S soe 5,104,855 | 24,640,511 33-8 81-2 
1984. .... 2,411,460 | 10,411,377 13-2 82-8 
1933 ee 3,589,204 | 10,315, 899 13-1 78°9 
19320... 438 5,028,324 | 24,341,044 30-9 76-8 
TOES Dae 8,593,958 | 58,950,508 74-8 83-5 
T93O08s. 9. 18,621,487 | 85,413,985 108-4 95-0 
1929. Boe 27,816,592 |124, 609, 267 158-2 99-2 
NOs 22,751,960 |102,036, 987 129-6 95-9 
1927S. 18,363,239 | 80,842,719 102-6 96-0 
1926 4). 18,718,050 | 78,760,419 100-0 101-0 





The value of the building represented by 
the construction permits issued by 58 cities 
was 3°9 per cent higher than in 1938, and 


PROVINCIAL TOTALS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 CITIES IN THE FIRST HALF-YEAR, 1935-1939 














Provinces 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 
$ $ $ $ $ 

PFIRCO WA WARE USING: LOS ne ers care 26,550 38,310 101, 140 70, 600 96,325 
Nov aiScotin SAS 0355 aut wc na AAO UE 681,910 847, 668 827,709 597,255 324, 295 
INS W IUD S WIC fees ats ghettos SoBe teas wed 458,075 360,316 287,433 85,011 141,017 
he IE ain Dy 4 A othe a Re ee ee ei 7,557, 160 4,725,189 5,418, 604 3, 894, 008 5,873,941 
OREO. 4.4 SO 0 rie aes dies, 10,003,079 10,344, 723 13,901,771 7, 883, 866 12,678, 819 
IMEATGO DE. cd eens ee o.oo. cbt oTatotetetetatel cictctetenstelctenca aaa 1, 646, 933 1,517,750 1,058,013 664, 830 2,355, 065 
Daskatchewa eee she ance os ee 368, 128 303 , 984 469, 005 238, 832 233,030 
Bivertas sa). Sere), 63), bese R NEEL es RR: 1,509,114 1, 787,462 923,590 1,095,038 1,162,981 
POT EIS OCOMMIIGRS . «4s eestetatsr test tees Everette! od We atahers 4,610,113 5,927,167 5, 069,677 3,095,038 1,775,038 

Canadas... drsccie bv Re RR IIR~-. 26,861,062 25,852,569 28,056, 942 18,322,884 24,640,511 


a 


The following shows the January-June aggregate for the four leading cities in the last five years:— 











City 1939 4 1938 1937 1936 1935 
wased* bie O06) “sil oo eoteouhes jose 
i 8 3 3 $ 
IN aos careers scan SAE Eee ae ee 4,038,084 3,185,464 3,923,810 2,297,855 4,421,415 
POLO 5.4 ROO ESE.) s hawniennwnennnner OID OF 3,529, 258 3,816, 855 4,219,755 3,166,190 5,315,395 
WIEN POE...) HPA OLE, Lac apanannsesnnne Ree. Ge , 1,449, 250 763,350 963, 400 618,100 2,262,450 
NOOUVET Resco sso tee ees eS 3,491, 680 4, 684, 760 " 4,377,055 3,050, 825 1,331,880 
Ropal 55 cot gaat eb eeraset «fot. fs 12,508,272 12,450,429 13,484,020 9,134,570 13,331,140 
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was also greater than in the same period in 
other years since 1931, except 1937. As already 
stated, the aggregate for January-June in 
each of the last eight years has been de- 
cidedly lower than in any other year since 
1920, being also much below the nineteen- 
years’ average. As compared with 1938, there 
has been a decline of 2:9 points in the index 
number of wholesale prices of building mate- 
rials, the mean for the first half of 1939 being 
also below the average for the period, 1920- 
1938. 

The provincial totals for the first half of 
the years, 1935-1939, are shown in the accom- 
panying table. The aggregates in New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
were higher in 1939 than in 1938, while the 
New Brunswick and Quebec figures were also 
greater than in the same months of any 
other year since 1931. The Manitoba total 
in 1939 was only twice exceeded in this period, 
by the January-June aggregate in 1935 and 
in 1932; that for Saskatchewan was higher 
than in other years since 1931, except 1937, 
1933 and 1932. In Ontario, the estimated 
cost of the building authorized in the first 
half of the present year was lower than in 
1938, 1937, 1935 and 1932, but was greater 
than in 1936, 1934 and 1933. Alberta showed 
improvement over the corresponding months 
in any year in the period, 1937-1933, but the 
1939 figure was lower than in 1938 or 1932. 
In British Columbia and Nova Scotia, the 
value of the building represented by the per- 
mits taken out was lower than in either 1938 
or 1937, but the totals for the first six months 
of 1939 considerably exceeded those for any 
other year since 1931. 

The estimated value of the building repre- 
sented by the permits granted in Montreal 
and Winnipeg during the first six months of 
1939 was larger than that for the same period 
of 1938, while Toronto and Vancouver showed 
decreases as compared with last year. Approxi- 
mately 47 per cent of the total value of the 
building permits issued by the 58 cities in the 
months, January-June, of the present year 
was reported by the four largest centres, prac- 
tically the same proportion as in 1938 and 
1937. 

Table II gives the value of the building 
permits issued by 58 cities during June, 1939, 
and June, 1938. The 35 cities for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked thus “*”, 
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Taste II 


Estimated Value of Construction Work as 
Indicated by Building Permits Issued 
by 58 Cities 








June June 
Cities 1939 1938 
$ $ 
P.E.island— 

Charlottetown. «case sete otek 9,050 13,210 
Nova’ Scotia og. «6 ee 184,522 255,453 
“Halifaxe. ecm sobalstc eee. nat 97,907 207, 998 
New Glasgow... cr rast eee: 3,275 4,410 
*Syahey.: \aeedis arden. Pon ees 83,340 43,045 
New Brunswick.................. 175, 405 117,080 
Fredericton. hes: 2. Bie. hed ee. 1,900 22,325 
SMoncton..es. ans Bhre Cpe cee eae it 71,205 
*SainU COMM. eee ls cumaqeth hose <a, ot 173,505 23,550 
webecys:. oes | BRIO GE 2,134, 283 998,549 
*Montreal—*Maisonneuve......... 1,139,215 686, 734 
FQueb eC adaree.. soe occas Cee 204,013 136, 295 
Shawinigan Falls................ 45, 200 41,795 
* Sherbrooke... de aoe aoe 144,500 61, 600 
*PhreeRivers..iee veateios Ghsasioees 537,390 53,075 
SWoestmount.t..coclies ele « cestietaoea 63.965 19,050 
Onmtariod OR oe ete tals oP ees 2,676, 643 2,654,515 
Belkevalleyd. .. Sine Oe 18,100 8,815 
“Branco eens ae ee 22, 835 19, 890 
Chathamiies  tusses fete at ee ane 28,375 18,575 
PEort_Willtantc& dace cite oases 61,353 228,465 
Galtteey ..Gii2 . < 20s «thine. «td ele 30, 289 29,192 
tGuelph. Seis . Meee tee See. 26,532 48,510 
* Hamilton teres Peon oe Losieet 281,559 165,994 
Pitin ostonies, oe sets ats, ath ersh oe + Od 67,779 86,055 
Kitchener weet... dee acticin. oe 48,018 50,330 
SRORdON DS! Ate cae tea ee 85, 890 99,315 
Niagara Balis...07s 2. no. fuCeee - 23,890 154, 830 
OSA WEASER TE conte Neteees oe erat 24,905 8,215 
SOtta waves oo Mihi ce Re eee 232,790 195,575 
Owen sound tater ae ree 4,235 8,585 
*Peterborough.w ances. . corn 42,921 35, 820 
*Port Arthur. Shae. eee , 68,557 151, 269 
et ratlOrcereire eiidciin Goreme 6,342 9,938 
*Qt, Catharines...............000- 28,536 45,463 
#Gt> Dhomacet eee eine eee 31,640 21,800 
Sarnia cs Bem ea bre ae a 35,407 29,813 
(Sore hits iran Lali (Oy ey Hany 77,550 24,340 
SP OTGRTON.. bs oA ss cas es a 762,989 1,052, 893 
York and East York Tps...... 339,070 93,524 
Wollandineesme uence oon 22,792 17, 867 
EWindsGr ere sore eee ee 60,524 26,279 
Riverside ya... Sneek sent 30,550 6,025 
WV OOUSLOCK crate oe eee 213,215 17, 138 
Manitobaltccss.. chs. boat tee 799, 805 868, 755 
Brandon. Sesteas «eaten. mete ctor 2,100 2,850 
SUPDOnUACO taste cee eit 67, 605 663, 905 
S Winnipeg esa... Mae cee a 730, 100 202.000 
Saskatchewan.................... 149,370 115,395 
EMEOOSO UR Wit teens orieccrin ue: 5,125 9,155 
SORIA... Cee. Soest nee ae 83, 655 100,010 
*Saskatoon. «Cees. «aterm: dete 60,590 6,230 
TNL Ter 0 WR See na tae ce 383,926 304, 408 
*Calgaryoned. cae cs ee. thos ae 174,401 58,388 
“Hidmontonreseorsaet eee cae 143,175 230, 795 
Meth brides te. cies soma ee 66, 225 13,675 
Medicine Hatas.: .. seca cenateee,. 125 1,550 
British Columbia................. 1,068,488 1, 250, 109 

ana lOODSacctes oo a cass.2 ce torres 16,403 2,5 
INCA NAINIO ins envoreoiae cae tee tied 5,954 30,475 
*New Westminster................ 73,910 45,700 
Prince RUPECTEsoieic icccc oe oss cee elle 116, 169 
S Vid COULV.Clee cio aonrsceeaee: 864, 265 989,940 
North Vancouver.............. 5,615 9,625 
PVT CEOLIE Sor te ene cian dae 101, 166 55, 625 
Total— 08 ClCSs saccic oni od Aisle ws 7,581,492 6,577,474 
Mi otal——*Sb Cities... aires seu son 6,510, 587 5,240, 841 


+ Report not received in time for tabulation. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1939 


EPORTS received from the offices of the 

Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter April to June, 1939, indicated an 
increase of nearly 13 per cent in vacancies 
listed and of over 14 per cent in placements 
effected, when a comparison was made with 
the business transacted during the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1938. All groups, except trans- 
portation, in which a fairly heavy decline 
was reported, and trade, in which a more 
moderate loss occurred, showed increased va- 
cancies and placements over the _ second 
quarter of 1938, the highest gains being in 
construction and maintenance, services and 
logging, much smaller increases being regis- 
tered in farming, manufacturing and mining. 
Provincially, the Maritimes, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
reported a Jarger volume of work effected 
than during the corresponding quarter last 
year, while Quebec and Alberta recorded 
declines, Ontario showing the highest gain, 
of which the greater share took place in the 
construction group, and Quebec the greatest 
loss for which decreased placements in that 
same section and in transportation, also, were 
chiefly responsible. 

From the chart on page 826 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of June, 1939, it 
will be seen that the curve of vacancies and 
of placements in relation to applications 
showed numerous fluctuations throughout the 
period. The trend of both curves was upward 
during the first half of April and of May 
and of the latter half of June and downward 
during the latter half of April and the first 
half of June, while during the latter half of 
May the curve of vacancies remained station- 
ary and that of placements was slightly up- 
ward, At the close of June, however, the 
levels attained were between one and two 
points below those recorded at the end of the 


same period a year ago. During the quarter 
April to June, 1939, there was a ratio of 
53-0 vacancies and 50-2 placements for each 
100 applications for employment, as com- 
pared with 49-7 vacancies and 46:4 place- 
ments during the corresponding period last 
year. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,332, of applications registered 2,515 and of 
placements effected 1,264, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,184 vacancies, 2,383 
applications and 1,106 placements in regular 
and casual employment during the second 
quarter of 1938. 

During the three months April to June, 
1939, the offices of the Service reported that 


they had made 97,254 references of persons 


to positions and had effected a total of 
93,474 placements, of which 55,023 were in 
regular employment and 38,451 in casual 
work. Of the placements in regular employ- 
ment, 39,708 were of men and 15,315 of 
women, while casual work was found for 
23,768 men and 14,683 women. A comparison 
with the same quarter of 1938 showed that 
81,780 placements were then effected, of which 
52,207 were in regular employment and 29,573 
in casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 137,552 men and 48,528 women, a total 
of 186,080, in comparison with a registration 
of 176,287 persons during the same period of 
1988. Employers notified the Service during 
the second quarter of 1939 of 98,546 positions, 
of which 63,632 were for men and 34,914 for 
women, as compared with 87,590 opportunities 
for employment offered during the correspond- 
ing period of 1938. 

In another section of this issue will .be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the Employment Offices for the month of 
June, 1939. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMEN' 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
Industry 
3 3 3 B 

eS) a a, S a eee S =| = °S 8 = 

ike wins |ndol deur ele ie eee ce 

8 a 8 a E Ey a 8 ® a 

UEC | Miletie Ont eet ltt lO let) 
Manufacturing.....................000008. 78 75 3 74, 718) 576) 101] 1,702) 1,298] 389 
Animal products ,OGibl6acn os: bes.cee a. reeks 2 7 ae aia Nae bee ahs a | 8.2 age 65 23 41 42 21 
Fur'and ite products: soecerst tl. c eee aero eA Se emer Siete «=: | RPeeee ta vate © AIOE RE ee 49 45)...... 2 Ai) . Gee 
Leather land its: products. 8.08" 4: . puntata. waberallempeterndiace.< << | oops aereeranleepeen, 2 3 Att eee 45 40 6 
Lumber and its products...............2.. 50 DO Peete. s |e eee aerate ai 125 116 6 150} 119 25 
Musical struments ee c-c-ts.«.f ate cee ort alike ARORA tet co Poten| cece vs «| RR RR tbecnen ARNO so, SUMMA, «| Re ei ee 3 2 1 
Pulp and paper products..............006. 1 ee ee ee eee 2, 81 43 34 125 85 39 
Rubber products... . tfasvte eckecrree isso ocean octal eretetraal | tree's | eee etc cil creer ee 1 IU lraeeey 2 36 31 2 
Textile productsets. Hi. Cadesee chotaeeee iene. s LL ePREE | SEM so 40 25 3 263 205 36 
Plant products,,edible.<28. .. Saieenice cee 3 2 ] 14 33 25 4 164 125 41 
Plant; products; 0:6:8ss.00000.c.0 cokes cicicn crete cekhaeee le strict setters s'| EO hee 3 5 Ol eee 12 10 2 
Wood ':distillatesA. >! usd Fete eee So. SIA ee oh oka... | RRR ee OR. Sed eerie le Peper clare? | onl mimeseat eee e’: | Sepa 
Chemical and allied products. s.cteccccioleio celles, «seultecie > | Senn lien idl tah ose 14 10 1 54 31 23 
Clay glass and Stone, sR Ph Bee ies clement pnts atte set. oF | so, Mete a have traee en as 3 3) eh aa 43 18 25 
Hloetricicirrentsny.trye a tetas Wo all o- Ee LeeLee eee, < . |RSS P|. ewes 2 2) 2 ane 107 85 20 
HIOCELIC ADDALAtUB. cae. ecient eee eal Cste ola tl aeants - 4 1 Valea eae 65 54 11 
Iron and steel products.................-- 21 20 1 13 48 34 9} 466} 375} 118 
Non-ferroustime tal: products... 3c, «1. deeratenpal steals» Sana eideas- « (See | SERRE EL. ob 209} 208 1 24 18 5 
Whiners "products tet vce et emer tae or elec « 37 35 29 27 2 18 16 5 
Miscellaneous. tie. tact tes SOL eee Pa [ets tia of Lees nee 1 10 tT hee cae 83 62 14 
p53 11 Ye, 5 a, CO ROI 8 DR RL | Ta 293} 309 5 50 i) Ree 1,512} 1,620]...... 2,500) 2,304 19 
Fishing and Hunting..................... 3 6 DRAIN boos An cl ep | ee ees fay cha ER iets ey A 9 9} renee 
Farming ey 0... SSH. Pk nae $4 O44. 16 tS brea ee 285| 278 4| 5,003] 4,362} 603 
VES re ccs creer oda tets teas aie eRe 56 SO access |. Mekelecusuas 9 35 615 ee Se 336] 333 4 
Coals, TAR. ERR Te Pee ore ES Fe ono [5 scousheah oun etostheudesoaecsec, oof oserevaiscailio 0 SNe ome meal eee os Be 
Metallic,ores tma.racir re chien ieee 56 a ecg 5 Ae Oe Be eee On “Pe 35 30a eee S17 S18 1 
INOR=IMCLAIIIC OFOS octet as cccinks Chem ner eee Ln| case ee [asics ||, MO her aaae Qi aciwer Mormucette eee 19 15 3 
Communications, esis deseo. soso t eens debes 1 TD Rees... ..| bt evra eel onsets. = 74 Ae 2 8 1 Z 
Transportation’. 2 ..4.c0608. JIG RI 9 1 7( DIB SRE es. 8 70 61 7 297 63} 233 
Forwarding and storage..............206. GO) ato Coy ae Py ee 3 23 16 Th e196 45) 152 
RAUWaAyee: os. Seek een. See mee eee iW lee cick HY hs Sara Ne” 2 sgl Reman, ge RM 1 51 PRR. soe 4 fi 3 
eee and stevedoring...............-- 2 1 ligt Site 5 46 Baler). Wee 97 17 78 
Cae Pee ene We St NR SPN oe ee Mn ere cee [fenc S P' cl B o.5. rated EY ccnas® all aa cinia, wl aicious, 2 olftaisincste Sl xe Macs asktite TIN. a ial seen 
Construction and Maintenance........... 1,283) 219] 1,028) 1,20. 53| 1,153) 7,746) 7,413) 298/12,279| 5,145) 7,051 
Ril Waa ss. PR SE ee) earl ee cree eee ee 1 64 O24 aed o ace 1,426] 1,392 23 
ER eWay nk ce eee ee eect tie mer erate 1,268) 209) 1,023} 1,111 26] 1,085] 3,879] 3,768 76| 8,288) 2,144) 6,111 
Buildingiandiothert.. sce (eles . Aen 15 10 93 27 67} 3,803] 3,583} 222] 2,565) 1,609] 917 
SOrviceStec.t. ee er ete nee 25158; 461) 1,631] 2,170} 333) 1,836/13,228] 5,626] 3,975/13,926| 5,100) 8,219 
Governmental. Jinc..cteats:. SORES 39 26 DTPA Burts when RLetome: 23 18 15 676} 262) 416 
Hotel and restaurant..............0e0008- 55 19 36 16 16 1 428} 311 18} 869} 640} 187 
Professionalits stan. hte. eae, een ee 158 16 134 1 165 93 24; © 266 104 160 
Recreational ®,).495,5...00)...t. hate Poo 10 6 Jiag P3lyeee 3 66 53 1} 346 103 237 
Personal irs cot trcct, auch, ¢ een 267 2} 264) 527 5} 522) 602) 344; 235) 3,062) 249) 2,802 
Fousahold:. ey Ge. ce care ee oe eee eee 1,628} 3891) 1,180) 1,619} 308] 1,309/11,9388] 4,801] 3,682} 8,656) 3,704! 4,416 
Farm household... nncscaneshosteine teeee 1 Nl hot Re Os Rascteie lin wis 674.8) Mys oe GibyreaeG |S. eee 51 38 1 
Trade $262. 2%. swank ae ee ee 79 22 58 4G 43} 281) 166 93; 851] 329) 518 
Retail see ce chi etce hc ec a arene 76 22 55 45 42 160 rs 30 695 290 398 
Wholesales, te A RS ee: Oeste ae 734] ima © bess ie 1 121 51 63 156 39 115 
Biriniee ete: 2: ROMATY 9 UR, eas ee 6 2 4 ee 31 14 9 2} 35 14, 18 
All Industries. 5:2 iscccactec auch a ee 4,060) 1,243] 2,736] 3,589 462} 3,126)23,891/15, 784] 4,482/36,946/18, 958/17, 056 
Monee cease Oh woe a ee 2,171 800} 1,356] 1,932 136] 1, 796]11,347|10, 599 761|26, 452}14, 001/12, 147 
NOM Onis: cacao Cee ee ene 1,889} 448) 1,380) 1,657; 326] 1,330/12,544| 5,185] 3,721/10,494) 4,957] 4,909 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—APRIL-JUNH, 1939. 

















Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta i Ra Canada 
Place- Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments ments 
3 oS o & 
| Fr g a 3 S a Fs § I Fi} § g = g 
3 ¢ | 4] 8 ¢ | 2 8 Poh ieolt s 3 a 8 @ E 
S aaa Ge 8 enka dail =i bel © tied al a BPE = 3 5 iS fe 6) 
191 37 34 112 15 151 102 46 3,123 2,390 718 
6 5 8 19 1 i Gl 9 2 160 84 74 
JAN Seem S| Na Alle] ME Beanery [Rsk eu, Wal ee OR S| | os Se ea eT ae 0 nes) re eee 53 46 4 
so) hee Ra ceamis} he certisc78l beer col emesis tell | cl a Ailes 74 A aa HIB Ce) ae 1 59 51 7h 
14lerpereriS lane 3 1L.Anoe 46 2 74 65 9 463 416 44 
aides aavcay ee cdl numas'ese Weusues ca’ «Spee lT Rea te cauakee or PUl RSLs: Scale sex aysEapie\| od teqanmaore ll (ocane o's Piercibre “eparvoyedl mie wteiexers- vil oaavemsneetch~ | udvarater hue 1 
Dh cal baal ised brie CaM Lhe il a ey Ve. 2 5 3 2 226 141 80 
Li, sweliiet..o88 2 Lipastae see: .....ceeee 1 Li aha Septet 42 36 3 
25 3 ye 4 1 7 (eR SRS 3 342 257 51 
33 4 1 6 3 15 8 if 279 182 94 
LO IPE. ag28e ees . ee iL LR ayy cits Aas GES SoA RSs, « 23 16 5 
AR EME. alt’ 8 cal Cateereoln ges BRS y tof a0 au phe olan wel ern antesatdsc onl ayermig sega 
2s Ee Lhe ete 8 14 AN, 2 1 1 76 36 40 
1) wer ard sere: 1 5 ee See. He Wii cs ei eo Eat 114 89 23 
(Nan ae TED ARON S| BREET |loeer eee |e. Sari an eae oeal eee .:; MM MAPLES Me, . al RRPAU ORES AUER N RD 78 58 20 
61 6 4 22 5 25 8 14 674 523 166 
Temes melita te ees, eee |e. ae Mee [incr eboesiles . cleyruk {iee cs kena. c lye eases. oue 7a | trea scam 2 236 227 8 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JULY, 1939 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


a fe employment situation at the end of 
July was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service to be as follows:— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy with their growing crops, as well as with 
haying. All early vegetables were plentiful 
and of good quality and variety. Logging 
was quiet, the only placements being those of 
a small number of men as pulpwood peelers 
for individual farmers. Good catches of cod, 
salmon and lobsters were brought in. Coal 
mines in the New Glasgow area operated from 
two to six days per week, while those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity worked from three and a 
half to five days. Manufacturing was active 
and “no idleness was reported by the iron and 
steel industry. Sawmills also were busy. All 
building construction was progressing favour- 
ably and highway construction, which was 
under way, also afforded employment for 
numerous men. ‘Transportation, both freight 
and passenger, by rail and water, was heavy. 
Trade was good, with collections fair and 
placements of household domestics were well 
maintained. 

Haying was far advanced in the Province 
of Quebec, although continuous rain in the 
Chicoutimi district had threatened to destroy 
the growing crops. Numerous men there were 
working in the bush, and sawmills were active 
at Val d’Or. Various manufacturing centres 
reported nearly all industries working at full 
capacity, particularly paper mills, textiles, 
furniture, aluminium, match, toy, clothing, 
leather and sash and door factories. Building 
activity, also, attained a new peak with the 
erection of buildings, or the extension of 
repairs to those already in use. A number of 
men, too, had found employment at the St. 
Maurice Dam and highway construction, like- 
wise, had received its quota of workers. 
Transportation was active and regular requests 
were recelved for household workers in the 
Women’s Division. 

Harvesting operations in Ontario continued 
to provide a good volume of employment for 
district and local men. Some workers were 
finding employment in the tobacco fields and 
soon there would be calls for tomato pickers, 
but cherry and berry picking was practically 
completed, so that casual placements in that 
line had diminished considerably. A _ slight 
demand existed for pulp cutters, although 
owing to the shortness of the peeling season 
it was difficult to induce men to accept this 
work. Sawmills at North Bay, Sudbury and 


Timmins were in full swing, with a few re- 
quests for skilled labourers. Mining was 
quiet at Fort William and Port Arthur, but 
at Timmins there was a steady call for various 
classes of miners, steel sharpeners and mill 
men, with a good supply of all types of 
mining men available. Manufacturing showed 
a slightly upward trend, although several 
industries continued to run with reduced staffs 
and time, occasioned by stock-taking, vacation 
periods, or overhauling of machinery. Activity, 
on the whole, however, was well maintained, 
seasonal plants, such as fruit and vegetable 
canneries, being exceptionally busy. Activity 
in the building trades was favourable, the 
erection of new dwellings and various alter- 
ation jobs giving employment to a number 
of tradesmen. Highway construction and 
maintenance also absorbed many workers and 
railway and steamship lines were busier. 
Requests for first class cooks and cooks- 
general exceeded the supply of qualified ap- 
plicants in the Women’s Division and there 
was also an increased demand for various 
hotel and restaurant workers, with wages 
offered slightly above the average. A few 
women and girls were placed, too, in industrial 
and clerical positions. 


Excessive heat and lack of rain caused 
early ripening of crops in the southern por- 
tions of Manitoba and wheat cutting was 
general where these conditions prevailed. 
Elsewhere in the Prairie Provinces requests 
for harvest help were still rather scarce, 
although general farm help was in demand 
for haying. Logging, mining and manu- 
facturing were quiet, but building construction 


continued to advance, several substantial con- 


tracts having been taken out, particularly at 
Winnipeg and Edmonton. Highway con- 
struction also afforded employment for a 
number of men and registration of boys for 
forestry camps and vocational training schools 
continued. Railway operation showed im- 
provement and trade was better. A good 
demand existed for country domestics in the 
Women’s Department, with a shortage of 
suitable applicants, city positions being more 
readily filled. 


There was only a moderate call for farm 
hands for haying in British Columbia, 
although many men were available. Fruit 
packing houses were busy with apricots and 
early peaches and apples. Lumbering was 
active, also sawmills, and many export orders 
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had been received. Some mills, however, 
feared they would be forced to close if the 
increasing fire hazard reached more serious 
proportions. Mining was fair, but with no 
demand for workers. Fishing at Prince Rupert 
was better and the total pack of sockeye, thus 
far, was ahead of last year’s. Building con- 
struction showed moderate activity and high- 
way work advanced. Forestry camps spon- 
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sored by the Government, also, absorbed some 
of the younger men and boys. Drydocks and 
shipyards were quiet at Prince Rupert, but 
busy at Vancouver, while longshoremen at all 
ports were well employed. Trade, apart from 
that stimulated by tourists, was somewhat 
slow. Experienced household help was scarce, 
but work in the canneries and packing houses 
~was accepted by many women and girls. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
July, 1939, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment in June showed a further 
marked improvement. The greatest improve- 
ment occurred in building and public works 
contracting, agriculture and horticulture, hotel 
and boarding house service, the distributive 
trades, engineering, metal goods manufacture, 
the cotton, wool, hosiery, printing and fishing 
industries, and the road transport, dock and 
harbour and shipping services. On the other 
hand, there was a slight decline in employ- 
ment in the coal mining industry. 

It is provisionally estimated that at June 12, 
1939, the number of insured persons, aged 
16-64, in employment in Great Britain was 
approximately 12,810,000. This was 143,000 
more than at May 15, 1939, and, on a com- 
parable basis, about 600,000 more than at 
June 13, 1988. 

Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at June 12, 1939, was 9-4 
compared with 10-4 at May 15, 1939. For 
June 13, 1938, the percentage (which excludes 
the classes brought into insurance in April, 
1938) was 12:8. For persons insured under 
the general scheme the corresponding percent- 
ages were 9:7 at June 12, 1989, 10-6 at May 
15, 1939, and 13-2 at June 13, 1938. For 
persons within the agricultural scheme the 
percentages were 4°2, 5:7 and 5:2 respectively. 

At June 12, 1939, the numbers of unem- 
ployed persons on the registers of EKmploy- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,098,793 
wholly unemployed, 195,625 temporarily 
stopped, and 55,161 normally in casual em- 
ployment, making a total of 1,349,579. This 
was 142,703 less than at May 15, 1939, and 
453,333 less than at June 13, 1988. 

The total of 1,349,579 persons on the reg- 
isters in Great Britain at June 12, 1939, in- 
cluded 695,729 persons with claims admitted 
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for insurance benefit, 488,146 with applications 
authorized for unemployment allowances, 
27,638 persons with applications for insurance 
benefit or unemployment allowances under 
consideration, and 138,066 other persons, of 
whom 26,808 were juveniles under 16 years 
of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at June 12, 1939, was 
1,417,239, as compared with 1,565,313 at May 
15, 1939, and 1,894,548 at June 13, 1988. 


United States 


According to a press release issued on July 
26 by Miss Frances Perkins, United States 
Secretary of Labor, employment in non-agri- 
cultural industries registered a further gain 
of approximately 400,000 in June. Of this 
increase approximately 162,000 were accounted 
for by the settlement arrived at in the bitu- 
minous coal industry. In this connection it 
was stated that “even with this eliminated 
the current gain of 234,000 workers is larger 
than any rise in employment reported for the 
month of June during the past 10 years with 
the exception of the years 1929 and 1936”. 
Over 1,200,000 more workers were employed 
in private non-agricultural activities this June 
than a year ago. These figures do not in- 
clude employees on Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and National Youth Administration 
projects nor enrollees in the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as fol- 
lows :— 

Increases from May to June were reported 
im virtually all lines of private industrial and 
business activity. The gains in manufacturing 
and wholesale and retail trade, while not 
pronounced, were particularly significant. 
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Factory employment, which customarily de- 
clines from May to June, showed a contra- 
seasonal gain and wholesale trade establish- 
ments reported an expansion in forces, instead 
of the small curtailment customary in June. 
Employment in retail trade establishments 
also increased slightly, the increase being note- 
worthy in that gains in June have been shown 
in only 4 of the preceding 10 years. 

Further employment gains were reported in 
both private and public construction. Utility 
companies also added workers to their staffs. 
With the exception of anthracite mining, em- 
ployment gains were recorded in all other 
mining industries, bituminous coal mines re- 
porting a particularly sharp gain which re- 
flected more normal operations following the 
recent shut-down. Seasonal gains in employ- 
ment were shown in the laundry and dyeing 
and cleaning industries. Year-round hotels 
and brokerage and insurance offices reported 
fewer employees than in the preceding month. 

Class I steam railroads, according to pre- 
liminary figures compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, showed a_ gain of 
34,000 workers between May and June. 


Factory Employment—There was a contra- 
seasonal factory employment gain of 0-7 per 
cent or 44,000 wage earners in June. The 
gains were quite general, 51 of the 87 manu- 
facturing industries covered reporting more 
workers in June than in May and 57 showing 
larger pay rolls. The June employment index 
for all manufacturing industries combined 
(90-7 per cent of the 1923-25 average) was 
11-2 per cent above the level of last year 
at this time and the June pay roll index 
(86-2 per cent of the 1923-25 average) was 
21-8 per cent higher than the June 1938 
figure. 


The durable-goods group of industries em- 
ployed 1-0 per cent more workers than in 
May and 16-2 per cent more than in June of 
last year. In the nondurable-goods group, 
there were ‘corresponding employment in- 
creases of 0:2 per cent and 7:3 per cent, 
respectively. 

Many of the employment gains in the 
separate industries were greater than seasonal, 
and in some instances they were contrary to 
the usual seasonal pattern. 


Non-Manufacturing Employment. — Retail 
trade employment showed a slight percentage 
increase, 0-3 per cent, or 11,000 employees and 
pay rolls rose 1-3 per cent. The employment 
gain, while not pronounced, is significant in 
that gains in June have been shown in only 
4 of the 10 preceding years. Employment 
was 2:9 per cent above the level of June 1938 
and pay rolls were 4:2 per cent higher. The 
general merchandising group, which is of 


major importance and includes department, 
variety, general merchandising and mail-order 
establishments, gained 0:2 per cent in number 
of workers over the month. Dealers in lumber 
and building material and in coal-wood-ice 
increased employment seasonally by 2-4 per 
cent, while firms dealing in farmers’ supplies 
cut their forces seasonally by 4-4 per cent. 

The increase in employment in wholesale 
trade, 0°6 per cent, was contraseasonal and 
indicated the return to work of 8,000 em- 
ployees. 


Employment on Public Works. —Employ- 
ment on projects operated by the Works 
Progress Administration declined for the 
fourth consecutive month, decreasing from 
2,468,000 in May to 2,438,000 in June. The 
decline in work relief employment was much 
more pronounced when compared with the 
corresponding period in 1938. In June 19388 
there were 2,767,000 persons employed on 
work relief projects. On Federal projects 
under The Works Program there was an in- 
crease in employment of 36,000. Decreases in 
employment were reported on work projects 
of the National Youth Administration and on 
Student Aid. 

Employment in camps of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps fell off 34,000 during the 
month, leaving 302,000 employees on June 30. 


Employment in Private Building Construc- 
tion—Employment in private building con- 
struction showed an increase of 0-6 per cent 
from May to June, according to reports from 
12,182 contractors employing 115,038 workers 
in June. Pay rolls decreased 1-4 per cent. 


According to the 1939 edition of Facts and 
Figures of the Automobile Industry published 
by the Canadian Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Toronto, the average monthly 
employment in automobile manufacturing 
plants in 1938 totalled 14,872, with salaries and 
wages amounting to $20,993,362. Manufac- 
turers of parts and materials reported average 
monthly employment of 15,243 and wages and 
salaries amounting to $19,063,332. Employ- 
ment in the industry, as reported, would, there- 
fore, total 30,115, with wages and salaries paid 
of $40,056,694. 


—__— 


During the month of July there were 5,242 
accidents reported to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, as compared with 5,207 
during June, and 4,993 during July a year ago. 
The benefits awarded amounted to $479,282.90, 
of which $398,656.20 was for compensation and 
$80,626.70 for medical aid. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


GS cies Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions pre- 
viously in effect and substituting other con- 
ditions therefor, the full text of which ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages.rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an _ hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the provin- 
cial Minimum Wages Laws require the pay- 
ment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates of 
wages not less than those provided for women 
and girls in the Minimum Wages scales of 
the respective provinces. iach, 


Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
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The clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

* All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while _s0 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency aS may be approved by the Minister.’ 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contract made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a provision 
which did not appear in the 1930 legislation, 
which applies the fair wages policy to works 
of construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion that are assisted by Federal grant in the 
form of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance 
or guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, the same labour 
conditions are enforced which apply to works 
of building and construction undertaken for 
the various departments of the Dominion 
Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
In the event of a dispute arising as to what 
is the current or fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
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and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it, contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any ap- 
parent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manu- 
facture of the classes of supplies coming under 
the “B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order 
in Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
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the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 

GROUP 


“A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Nore: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work,” and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation.” 


NATIONAL Harsours Boarp 


Reconstruction of No. 24 Grian Shipping 
Gallery, Halifax Harbour, NS. Name of 
contractor, L. G. Ogilvie and Company Lim- 
ited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, July 
10, 1939. Amount of contract, $169,983. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. .. $9) 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 40 


Brick and hollow tile avichs 0 974 
Brick and hollow tile pavers: elper Gavestne 
and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 0 70 
Cement finishers: 
Walls.. 0 75 
Floors. . ; 0 60 
Cement and Nonoete’l mixer pn Ee 
Steam.. 


Gasoline or iscinaie 
Compressor operators Ree or MS ng 
Drivers. ae 
Driver, Hors ahd, caret 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Drill runners. 
‘Electricians eit Hit cook). 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. .. .. 
Three or more drums.. .. .. 


Sots So oS. & 
Ren Talis ee Ee i 
oOoncooc vu 


Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.).. .. 
Engineers on steel erection.. bi 58s 
Firemen, stationary.. 

Hoist operators—tower poe 


or elec.).. 
Labourers... seeming’ pon ed + 
Lathers, metal.. . 


OS Oo Coo SS 
Qk & HR AAT AID 
ooo ooo on 
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Per hour Per hour 
Machinists. . ; 0 70 Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 0 90 
Machinists’ usipers. . 0 45 Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ Nelsons Gils men 
Millwrights.. ; 0 70 assigned to help tradesmen).. are. 5 0 50 
Motor truck inves oft 0 45 Roofers—composition.. bere we 0 55 
Motor truck driver and tuk! 1 45 Roofers—felt and gravel: patent.. 0 50 
Painters (spray).. 0 65 Roofers—sheet metal.. Hal tt ek 0 70 
Painters and glaziers... ; 0 60 “Roofers—shingles (wood, asbestos).. 0 80 
Pipefitters—(surface, temporary work). 0 55 Sheet metal workers... .. .. 0 75 
Plasterers. . ae 0 80 Stonecutters. . 0 80 
Plasterers’ Repos “Gnixing gals weapeting ISPOMOMIASONS Awe. OFs- koe OT Nee Ge Cuwerals 1 00 
material).. 0 45 Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 
Plumbers and “steanntnittetal 0 85 ing mortar).. 0 50 
Pumpmen.. 0 50 Structural steel MOC es 1 124 
‘Riggers (oemeraly CREO? 2 0 50 Terrazzo layers.. ’ 0 75 
Roofers—felt and Span oke patent... .. 0 45 Terrazzo finishers and helpers. 0 60 
Rodmen—reinforcing steel.. 0 50 Tile setters (ceramic).. 0 95 
Sheet metal workers... 0 70 Tile setters’ aa (all men ass! weed 6 LAG 
Structural steel workers.. << Sue et 0 75 tradesmen). . 0 50 
Timbermen and cribmen Giese serib - Watchman... ws dé. « 0 45 
ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., 


cutting 


and fitting timber).. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 ; 
Watchmen.. . 0 35 Construction of an extension of Power 
Mellen and bumers: get Lines at the Joint Service Magazines, Esqui- 
cetyiene or electric.. : : 
ON atl atetot”. 0 75 malt, B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. 


Hume and Rumble Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, July 15, 1989. Amount of 
contract, $4,972.00. A fair wages schedule 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE was included in the contract as follows:— 


Construction of a Seamanship Instruction PA aid P ne 
: ; arpenters and joiners.. 
Room at the Royal Canadian Naval Barracks, Ti oie, aM | 


Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. Cement and concrete mixer "operators: Mae 


Knott and Jones, Victoria, B.C. Date of or electric... 0 55 
contract, July 14, 1939. Amount of contract, o i bldg apes ite 
$4,490. A fair wages schedule was included Driver, teste aie ae 0 85 
in the contract as follows:— UGS... ve 0 45 
Per hour ‘Electricians (Axel Wi ement Va 0 87%. 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 00 Labourers. . 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile i aid helpers yon Linemen.. .. . ier 0 96 
and tempering mortar).. 0 50 Motor truck drsiagare 0 50 
Carpenters and oN OF ate 0 80 Motor truck driver and ‘rank. 1 50 
Cement finishers. . os 0 60 Linemen’s helpers.. 0 682 
‘Cement and concrete mixer rans Watchman.. . 0 45 
Steam.. 
Gasoline or denne” 
Drivers.. 


Driver, horse atl carte 

Driver, team and wagon.. 
Electricians (inside RSE 
Firemen (stationary).. 


eococococoe 
mr coonmr iran 
de 


NON SCOH OO 


Interior plastering at the Royal Canadian 
Air Force Station Hospital, Trenton, Ontario. 
Name of contractor, Mr. John J. Macnab, 


aeons Ee ste erection. 4 Trenton, Ontario. Date of contract, July 6, 
Scingle Feces Fig 0 70 1939. Amount of contract, $1,295.00. A fair 
Wield 0 90 wages schedule was Fava dra in the contract 
Hoist operators... .. <. 0 60 as follows:— 
Labourers. . 0 45 Per hour 
Lathers, metal.. 0 75 
) Ca Lore ens “2: 0 70 
Lathers, wood.. . 0 75 hanes : yi 40 
Linoleum ganen, pie Lathers—wood.. .. .. 0 65 
Marble. setters... ae 0 95 others—-metals. 0 70 
Marble setters’ helpers Guinn men pe | re Rito truck “drivers. ; 0 45 
help tradesmen).. 0 50 Motor truck driver and ‘flick? 
Mastic floor layers.. : 0 85 1G O"-tohs 1 45 
Mastic floor rubbers ae Re RM 0 60 RNS nets be 1 95 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. .. .. 0 60 Pistorene © ‘ PA EE RSE LT TRO 0 80 
Mastic floor labourers. . 0 50 Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
Motor truck drivers... nd 0 50 mortar) 0 45 
Motor truck driver and itl, 1 50 +: a 
Ornamental ‘iron workers.. 0 75 
Painters, spray.. BIR 0 75 
Painters and glasiers.. 0 85 Renewal of the flat roof of the Armoury 
Plasterers. . NOES, oot 3 So eee 0 90 : f t Fs 
PHO hapers’ (mixing and tetapenne at Halifax, N.S. Name o contractors, F. 8. 
PINRPe ee Prat cag Sta eves i eae accel | OO Coombs and Company, Halifax, NS. Date 
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of contract, July 10, 1939. Amount of con- 


tract, $3,146.00. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Carpenters. . $0 70 
Labourers.. : 0 40 
Motor truck Aoeee Seo 0 45 
Rooters; telt-and @ravel.. 2. %. sends tenes 0 45 
Sheet metal workers.. .. . 0 70 


Construction of an addition to the Single 
Officers’ Building at the Royal Canadian Air 
Force Training Station, Trenton, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, Frontenac Construction 
Company Limited, Toronto, Ontario. Date 
of contract, July 3, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $37,680. A fair wages schedule was in- 
tluded in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. 
Brick and hollow tile ee helpers cnmine 


and tempering mortar).. oe 0 45 
GWanpenters.and joiners... - tec comes oe 0 70 
Cement finisher... ; 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer - opaentere: 

Steam.. : 0 65 

Gasoline or Sicctne. ; Deltas 0 50 
Compressor operators (gas. or resiee ee oe 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. RE, FB, 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drivees® HE 0 40 
‘Engineers, poerntana! ene 

Single or double drums.. A 0 65 

Three or more drums... .. .. .. . 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 70 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. .. 0 80 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., ou ay 0 70 
Firemen, stationary.. ‘ Hees tee dae ee 0 45 
Hoist operators—tower (hes or elec.).. 0 50 
Insulation workers (cork, asbestos).. 0 65 
Labourers.. .. .. 0 40 
Lathers, metal.. 0 70 
Lathers, wood.. 0 65 
Niaehinists. . tiaeeae tee. 0 65 
Machinists’ helpers... 0 45 
Motor truck driver.. < 0 45 
Motor truck driver and sere 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers... .. ... 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 60 
Plastévers 5.5 soerke Ge. SLOSS... es 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers cn and tempering 

material).. 0 45 
Plumbers and “ateambitere” 0 75 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. .. . 0 45 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 0 50 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. . 0 70 
Shovel operators (gas.).. . 0 90 
Steam shovel engineers.. . 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen.. . 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Stonemasons... af 0 9 
Stonemasons’ helpers wae nd Mamie ting 

mortar).. 0 45 
ED ac . 0 75 
Structural steel cat 0 80 
Welders and burners on steel aeeieaee 0 80 
Watchman.. . 0 35 


Supplying and laying marble, tile and ter- 
razzo and asphalt tile flooring on the second 
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floor in the Station Hospital, Royal Canadian 
Air Force Station, Trenton, Ontario. Name. 
of contractor, Mr. Arthur A. Sills, Belleville, 
Ontario. Date of contract, July 25, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $2,342.00. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows:— 
Per hour 
Cement finishers. . 0 60 
Floor layers, asphalt, ‘aes 0 90 
Floor layers’, (asphalt, ak helpers. 0 45 
Labourers.. seems ket 0 40 
Tile setters doruktnehiet) 0 90 


Tile setters’ eelpeen son men assigned | to help 
tradesmen)... oi fase, 4, See ta Sate les ere 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC Works 


Construction and completion of the Ber- 
thier-St. Ignace Island Roadway and Madame- 
St. Ignace Island Causeways, Berthier Island, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Dibblee Con- 
struction Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, June 26, 19389. Amount of 
contract, $39,457.05 approximately. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
INCU Ss oe cpaticans' | 3 $0 40 
Blacksmiths. . Aho 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 35 
Carpenters and poeta. 0 55 


Compressor operators (gas. or eleea ke 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.).. 
Dragline firemen.. .. 

Dragline oilers.. 

Drivers.. 

Driver, horse Gaal cm 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Firemen, stationary.. .. .. ... 
Labourers.. 

Motor truck aviverd:, : 

Motor truck driver and track! 

Motor boat operators.. 

Painters and glaziers.. 

Pipe fitters (surface- eho 
Riggers (general).. 

Road grader Spentiore (Chersaiawin”! 
Road grader operators (including team).. 
Road grader operators (gas.).. .. .. .. 
Steam shovel engineers.. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators (gas.).. 

Timbermen and cribmen (ncéauting! ser init 


eceoocoseeoescoeoooKHSSCOSCSOSCOS OCC So 
RSEARRERSESRSRSERSSSRSEARS 


and by the use of axe, adze, etc., cutting 

and fittine*vNMDeD) set es ce tet ee se ce as os 0 42 
PPrACLOMODECIAvOLS eaten et. tan tamer csr ae 0 45 
Watchmen tte wes fh ct eet cic et te emer nec as 0 30 


Construction of a fishing harbour at Marsh 
Creek (New Carlisle) Bonaventure County, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Aiken and 
Macl.achlan Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario. 
Date of contract, July 17, 1939. Amount of 


Aucust, 1939 
contract, approximately $99,876.70. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Machinist: i6.. Fea Sel s $0 55 
Blacksmith... .. . oat ce eeiolie! Sie Ot 0 50 
Blacksmith’s helper Dee AA Meee cy ete a 0 35 
Canpenters and JOMeCMS.. oc «. os Ge set eo. we 0 50 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. .. .. 0 40 
Cement finishers.. .. .. =e HRs 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer “speraters: 
Steam.. : 5 Ce Sena 0 55 
Gasoline or aeouien Ro METRO ced hiats 0 40 
Drill runner (machine).. 0 40 
Firemen, stationary... 0 35 


Baeineer, operating, atest Cage or » Habe 
drum).. 

Labourers. . 

Painters. . : 

Pile driver iaronian Sit 

Pile driver engineer... .. .. 

Pile driver firemen.. 

Powder men. 

Structural steel wirktetn 

Engineers on steel erection.. 

Drivers.. 

Driver, horse mete ae 

Driver, team and wagon. 

Timbermen and cribmen Culabetitine, nabbite 
and by use of axe, adze, ete., cutting and 
fitting timber).. F Shriya tate So Oats 

et etni lanctvleue G or aloes Gs sevtiod. ies 0 50 

Motor truck driver... .. .. So opodtton. bes 0 35 

Motor truck driver and inddod 

1. tor. 2itonstint.« <9. +s haere oe eee aes 1 
DB), CONS ARGS eo Sab ee TAN 2S. is ees 1 85 


o-oo o oqoqcococo }S 
eae ees HN atte ste ieet Ga es ne 
anrown#nodc un 


ov or 


Construction of a warehouse at Bathurst, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Laflamme and 
Laflamme Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, July 8, 1939. Amount of contract, 
approximately $54,200.90. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmnltiisicn wew as tte berms ice ci lle.oe $0 55 
Baacksmithsshelperst) ss ss ce sen cet es veo tes 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. . omer 0 55 
Compressor operators (gas. or ee, Ja, ae 0 45 
Drivers ...4 2 SC Pe eee Sema ees 0 35 
Driver, horse art ace ies eee RF 0 50 
Driver, team and Tg peoce 0 60 
Drill runners. 0 45 
Engineers, crane pears hae “A ae 0 65 
‘Engineers on stecl erection. 0 75 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Machinist... : 0 55 
Machinist’s neler? 0 40 
Motor truck driver.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Sac. 1 35 
Painters (spray).. . 0 65 
Painters and glaziers. . 0 55 
Rigrers abou v 0 45 
Roofers, felt ed mel! nateeen. 0 40 
Sheet metal workers... 0 60 
Structural steel workers.. 0 75 


Timbermen and cribmen Uicceicne! emer 
and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting and 
fittinegdamber) eno. shacks 

Watchman.. . 

Welders and Antetss on west erecina 


ooo 
asp 


contractors, Campbell 
Limited, Ottawa, Ontario. 
June 30, 1989. Amount of contract, $12,300.00. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Breakwater at Oshawa, 
contractors, Richardson Construction 
pany, 
contract, July 14, 1939. 
approximately $7,444.00. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


souins, 
Lemieux Limited, Quebec, 
contract, July 19, 1939. Amount of contract, 
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Per hour 
Boiler makers.. .. . $0 70 
Drivers... 0 45 


Driver, Iuorints andl dari aL Sek | ie 
Drivers, team and wagons eo etetg) Ba 
VEADOUTCLS six coat ore 

Maehimists i.,. ccs.) 0 ere 

Machinists’ helpers. . 

Motor truck drivers.. : 

Motor truck driver and oer. 
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Retubing of four boilers in the Central 
Heating Plant, Ottawa, Ontario. Name of 


Steel and Iron Works 
Date of contract, 


Construction of an extension to the East 


Ontario. 


Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


Drivers... di huge Ea 

Driver, horse ined care BME rindhe IAA SS 

Driver, team and wagon.. .. 

Engineer, operating, sidaths (single or double 

mat i ationaty”: 

Labourers. . 

Motor truck diver’: 

Motor truck driver and price 

Pile driver and derrick firemen.. 

Pile driver and derrick foremen.. 

Pile driver and derrick engineers.. 

Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 

Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, methiae 
and signalling).. 

Timbermen and cribmien (casing. siribtue 
and by use of axe, ap, etc., cutting and 
fitting timber).. 

Welders and Angee B tel lenett or pe ie 

WWaeGiiMAlientans cccie 6 celts. = 


Name of 


Com- 


Date of 
Amount of contract, 


Per hour 


$0 40 
0 55 
0 75 


qooocorwooco So 
Dm DT Pom PR PR OD 
or oe Or Or GA St SO Gt 


Construction of a wharf extension at Mar- 


P.Q. Name of contractor, 


Ludger 
P.O: "Date of 


$18,772.38 approximately. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmith.. .. .. $0 55 
Blacksmith’s ie 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboat).. ee, en in 0 35 
Compressor operators (eas. or’ elec.)....«» 0 45 
Drill runners. pe Re eta 0 45 
Driver, eevee: and potion 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Drivers. . : 0 35 
Engineers, Sea ine Fonts Pamala or aE eer 
drum).. ; Peet. rier no: 0 60 
Fireman, nh pein ties 0 40 
Labourers.. 0 35 
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Per hour 
Machinist. . ees ee ee 0 60 
Machinist’s Biber Sieh sehiSaig ss Pe Ses eobtige Memes 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. .. So So. eee 0 40 
Motor truck driver eanlt rick . i 1 35 
Pile driver and derrick foremen.. .. .. .. .. 0 70 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. .. .. .... 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick men Bes setting 
and signalling). . L Nek hie paul: 0 50 
Pile driver and demik aes Stes eee Pe ety tye 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick Lavouteass, a 0 40 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, acre 
and by use of the axe, abze, etc., cutting 
and fitting timber)... .. simi. .tetel see, « 0 42 


Widitchiman’. 62.5.4 vas. “souks, Aeetee eh eee ee 0 30 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Erection of a caretaker’s cottage at Sioux 
Lookout, Ontario. Name of contractor, Mr. 
A. Oslund, Sioux Lookout, Ontario. Date of 
contract, July 20, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$4,900.00. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Bricklayers? (WME De DOS oS, $0 85 
Bricklayers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
mortar).. ae eee Se ae SE 0 45 
Carpenters ahd one, tPae | Res sss 0 65 
Cement finishers.. .. .. ; 0 60 
Cement and concrete m:xer ho as 0 50 
Drivers horse, and cart: 3 @6u. ap eee wes ace 0 55 
Diriniere team andaawa@Oll. . mccain manele 0 70 
A DIIVSTIS 2 Serta « IRCA cw PMG ont ssi 5 RNC MIN btn oF era 0 40 
UCCUPICIANG ric ohe -oeh wen steel sek CSe Oe hee tT 0 70 
LAOOULEL SS, Saeed Me Ge an Nees 0 40 
ino leunmela verse sists < Te  om ces cee eats eins te 0 55 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . CF OEE: 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and ipusks? BORE 1 45 
Pambterssanduglazions tyme con rch teas ¢ 0 60 
Biiimmniberssand steam intters tame: emt as 0 79 
AOOfETS=-SNEEU NCEA ac 0.0). ooh gee vets Oe sao Re 0 70 
Roofers—shingles (wood, asbestos).. .. .. 0 65 
Watehment. ae ake a. Cees renee ears. « 0 35 


Erection of living quarters for the Radio 
Staff, Airways Building and Garage, at Pen- 
hold, Alberta. Name of contractor, Mr. A. S. 
Reed, Red Deer, Alberta. Date of contract, 
July 27, 19389. Amount of contract, $21,272.80. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Bricklayers U7. PP OO. © aes $0 90 
Bricklayers’ helpers pete and tempering 
mortar).. a Sa, Saw ee eee 0 423 
' Carpenters endl sone, 3 IL EOE. . C83 0 70 
Cement finishers... .. ... at 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer Papers? (gas. 
or elec.).. 0 45 
Driver, nore nnd CPi. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 0 65 
“Drivers. . 7 RE 0 40 
TOLeCHRICIANS 14, ° 5.8 s *5 0 75 
Labourers ae ees ere. Mew “0 40 
Linoleum layers.. 0 55 
Motor truck drivers.. {ee 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and trdtle™ 1 40 
Painters and glaziers... ...... 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 80 
Roofers—sheet metal... . 0 65 
Roofers—shingles. . 0 70 
Roofers—felt and ciavelin 0 40 
Watechman.. re 0 35 
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Erection of combined dwelling and light at 
Ciboux Island, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Richard G. McDougall, Sydney, N.S. Date of 
contract, July 17, 1989. Amount of contract, 
$6,890.00. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Bricklayers. . 5 $0 75 
Bricklayers’ helpers: ee xing spe es ng 
mortar).. ae 0 40 
Cement antenores areas 0 50 
Carpenters and es os 0 55 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Painters and pier 0 85 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. : 0 60 
Roofers—shingles (wood, Deestteys. 0 55 
Watchman... .. . 0 30 


Erection of living quarters for Radio Staff, 
caretaker’s cottage, Airways Building and 
garage, at Blissvile, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, John Flood & Sons Limited, Saint 
John, N.B. Amount of contract, $30,285.00. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers... .. . $0 75 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. 0 40 
Carpenters and dOEEET Sy P 0 55 
Cement finishers... ‘ 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer veveratoes ero 0 45 
Drivers... 0 35 
Driver, horse a Sein 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Electric ans.. 0 60 
Labourers.. . . Br 0 35 
Linoleum layers... 0 50 
Motor truck driver.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and tftnele & Z 1405 
Paintersyand glaziers... ft NOC. bee .: wiedanm 0 55 
Plumbers “and steamfitters:¢ 2 03 wes on 0 60 
Roorerse sneet mevalns we ve on) a5" so tee ve tas 0 60 
Rooters tel? and wravelee 4% Ss 40 2) ee. Sees 0 40 
Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos)... .. .. 0 55 
WatChinen tem actee toate tose ree ont cet eer 0 30 


Erection of caretaker’s cottage at Broad- 
view, Saskatchewan. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. William R. Webb and W. G. Well- 
belove, Broadview, Saskatchewan. Date of 
contract, July 11, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$5,892.00. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile ee helpers (eiieing 


and tempering mortar).. mace 0 424 
Carpenters and pipe te peer Ase erent Kaeo uae 07 
Cement finishers.. .. .. 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer opelateny (ghey: 0 45 
Drivers.. ; regis se, ekeereecke «3 0 35 
Driver, horse art eaten a Spee Preise es, Syste 0 50 
Driver areantm au warOn ce Ate mee ee on oe 0 65 
Electricians (inside ‘wiremen).. ..°.. .. «- 0 75 

_SLEDOUTETSNIUG., AP eet oe ME TNO ae 0 35 
Tanoleum layers. cs toe ca res hee, © tee 0 55 


Motor trickrdrivers. oo cerca anne 0 40 
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Per hour 
Motor truck driver and truck.. 1 40 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
Plumbers and steam fi fonats 


Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers Gills men 


assigned to help tradesmen).. ; 0 423 
Roofers—sheet metal.. .. .. .. nia? pet so 0 65 
Roofers—shingle (wood, abbiesvos)!. 0 70 
Wartobmleneree., s6; an «¢. so. oooh 0 30 


Erection of combined dwelling and light at 
Betty Island, Halifax County, NS. Name of 
contractor, Mr. James P. Kelly, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, July 11, 19389. Amount of 
contract, $6,645.00. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Bricklayers. . i apres ee $0 75 
Bricklayers’ Weiner veintedting and tempering 
mortar).. : 


Cement Seich etide : aye 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. .. 
Labourers. . : 

Painters and Share. x 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 
Roofers (shingles, wood).. .. .. 
Watchmen... A. see sete 


SoS oe co O'S oa @& 
WoIQnrwon 
SOmronnunc & 


GROUP “A”? CONTRACTS 
(2) Dredging Work 


Note—The labour conditions of the con- 
tract under this heading contain the General 
Fair Wages Clause providing for the obser- 
vance of current or fair and reasonable rates 
of wages and hours of labour, and empower 
the Minister of Labour to deal with any 
dispute which may arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusitic Works 


Dredging work in the Fraser River (North 
Arm) B.C. Name of contractors, British 
Columbia Bridge and Dredging Company 


Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 


July 12, 1989. 
imately $95,823. 


Dredging work in Vancouver Harbour (First 
Narrows), B.C. Name of contractors, North 
Western Dredging Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, July 21, 1989. 
Amount of contract, $48,186.67 approximately. 

Replacing conductor for crane on assembly 
wharf. Name of contractors, Gibson Brothers, 
Nanaimo, B.C. Date of contract, July 21, 
1939. Amount of contract, $244.00. 

Dredging two berths near East Railway 
Wharf, Pictou, NS. Name of contractors, 
Fundy Construction Company Limited, Hali- 
fax, NS. Date of contract, June 26, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $17,940.00 approximately. 

Dredging work at Whycocomagh, NS. 
Name of contractors, Fundy Construction 


83242—6 


Amount of contract, approx- 
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Company Limited, Halifax, NS. Date of 
contract, June 12, 1939: Amount of contract, 
$12,221.44 approximately. 

Dredging work at Birth Island, Go Home 
River (The Narrows), Honey Harbour (Deer 
Island) and Go Home Bay (Devil’s Elbow), 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Consolidated 
Dredging. Company, Toronto, Ontario. Date 
of contract, July 19, 1989. Amount of con- 
tract, $28,300 approximately. 


.GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Tropical shirts, singlets and - 


SMOTUS rete --J. & M. Murphy Limited, 
Hatifax, N.S. 

Blue cloth.. .. --St. George Woollen Mills 

- Ltd., St. George Beauce, 


128) 

-- Bloomfield Men’s Wear, 
Halifax, N.S. 

«+ Knitters Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Blue overalls.. .. ... 
Sport jerseys.. 


Long oilskin coats and oil- 
skin sou’westers.. . ..J. F. Creaser Company Ltd., 
La Have, N.S. 
D. S. Waterproof coats and 
M. S. waterproof coats..S. S. Holden Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Simmons Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
e+ e+ Provincial Cotton & Fibre 
Company Ltd., Montreal, 
POs 
-» Knitters Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
»» Kaufman Rubber Company 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


GS, Mattresses. 05" 0. 


Blanket valises.. .. .. 


Naval jerseys... 
Boots and rubbers.. 


garbage 
-» General Steel Wares Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
Anti-gas masks and tubes 
for respirators... -»-Gutta Percha and Rubber 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Large and small 
CADSHA hts. iaeee oes 


Anti-gas masks and tubes 
for respirators... --B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company of Canada Lim- 
ited, Kitchener, Ont. 
.. Slingsby Mfg., Co. Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. 


Seamen’s blankets... .. .. 


Seamen’s blankets... .. .. .-West Coast Woollen Mills 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Blue serge for Naval 
Ratings. . .. e+ ee Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 


Anti-gas masks for respira- 
COTS... <os.me <n ware ve.» ©.1eedominion. Rubber,.Coz Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
sc adte usenet Dominion « Textile ‘Co. ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


G. S. Sheets.. .. 
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Contractor 


.e Hawley Products (Canada) 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


Nature of Contract 
Sun helmets.. 


Straw, cloth covered 
helmets.. . ..E. H. Shuttleworth, 
London, Ont. 
.. The Workman Uniform Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
.. Simmons Limited, 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Drab greatcoats.. 
Barrack bedsteads.. 


Light weight woollen drawers 
and shirts... .. ...<- «Mercury Mills Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
. «The Vilas Furniture Co. 
Ltd., Cowansville, P.Q. 
.. Mrs. Catherine Craven, 
Vancouver, B.C. ; 

Woollen drawers and shirts. Mercury Mills Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

.. The Slingsby Mfg. Co. Lim- 
ited, Brantford, Ont. 

.. Preston Furniture Co. Ltd., 
Preston, Ont. 

.. Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Steel barrack room lockers.. Dennisteel Corporation I td., 

London, Ont. 
. ..» Mr. Eudore Fournier, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 

- es ee Haghe Shoe Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

.. The Great West Felt Com- 
pany, Elmira, Ont. 

Blue cloth caps with peaks. William Scully Limited, 

Montreal, P.Q. 
. e- The Yamaska Garments 
Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, P Q. 
.. «ee Jones Tent & Awning Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
-. William Scully Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Folding chairs.. . 


Blue jean collars.. 


No. 31 drab serge.. .. .. 
Office, tables. 2.05.3 cpasedsse 


Blue serge.. 


Half boots... . 
Half boots.. 


Canvasrsho0es ie. x.o05.0n0kie 


Khaki flannel shirts.. 
Blue overall suits.. .. 
Blue cloth caps.. 


replacing 
ee Russell Construsiion Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ont. 
-303”, Mk. III belt links.. The Parmenter & Bulloch 
Co. Ltd., Gananoque, Ont. 
G. S. 2-ton trailers.. .. .. Brantford Coach and Body 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


Recovery and 
OfMMOONINES: Gum a<ct ws 


Post Orrict DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Meter dating stamps and 
type cancellors.. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

uniforms... M. Lerner, Sorel, P.Q. 

Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Ltd., Hespeler, 
Ont. 

Tayside Textiles Ltd., 
Perth, Ont. 

.. ee Pritehard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Bell Thread Company, Lim- 
ited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton Cotton Company, 

Hamilton, Ont. 

.. Galt Art Metal Company, 
Galt, Ont. 

-» Woods Manufacturing Com - 
pany, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Letter carriers’ 


Mail bag fittings.. .. 


Letter boxes... .. . 


Satchelses 2. ce ee ee 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorxkKS 


Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the Public Building, Stirling, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, Office Specialty Manu- 
facturing Company Limited, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Date of contract, July 6, 1989. Amount of 
contract, $727.00. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Manufacture, Overhaul and Reconditioning 
of Atrcraft 


Note.—The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are ident- 
real with those for building and construction 
work, except that one scale of minimum wages 
rates has been approved for all works of this 
nature undertaken in Eastern Canada (On- 
tario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces) 
and another scale for all such works in West- 
ern Canada (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia). It is provided 
in these contracts that working hours shall 
not exceed 48 per week. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Modification of a number of Mercury VIII 
engines. Name of contractors, British Aero- 
plane Engines Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, July 17, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,580.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Journeymen (comprising the following classes 
of skilled tradesmen) :— 


Per hour 
Pattern maker.. .. bar $0 75 
Tool and die maker.. .. . 0 75 
Aireraft fitter... 0 65 
Machinist.. . 0 65 
JOMeiIE eae 0 65 
Coppersmith... .. 0 65 
Welder.. Na ee ae : 0 65 
Hlectriciant.. WitiRpAta Aen... SRL 0 65 
Pantene. 0 65 
Erector... . Ay nets Aiea. 0 65 
Sheet metal worker... .. . 0 65 
Heat treat operator... .. . 0 65 
Pater? sy. 0 65 
Moulder.. . i ee. 0 65 
Cable splicer.. ...... 0 65 
Hammer operator... .. 0 65 


Production Workers—Class “A’’ (comprising 
workpeople engaged, under supervision, in 
repetitive machine, assembly or _ bench 
work, requiring less training, experience 


and skill than that necessary to qualify 
as a journeyman; also riveters, uphols- 
terers, sand blasters, fabric workers 


(male), and heat treat operators on auto- 


matic furnaces).. 0 55 


Production Workers—Class ‘‘B’’ (comprising 
workpeople engaged in repetitive machine, 
assembly or bench work requiring less 
training, experience and skill than that 
necessary for Class ‘‘A’’ Production Wor- 
kers; also helpers assigned to assist jour- 
neymen, doper, fabric worker (female).).. 


0 45 
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Perhour $1,540.00. The preceding fair wages schedule 
Labourers: i sls oeosl cease 0 40 was also inchided in this contract. 
pt ie ao ae between the ages of Major reconditioning of Fairchild 51 Land- 
16 an years) may be employed in the aealad c 
Wasicid uetieh avuneiniie, bia Ree plane. Name of contractors, Fairchild <Air- 
journeymen in the following trades:— craft, Limited, Longueuil, P.Q. Date of con- 
fitters, machinists and sheet metal workers tract, July 13, 1939. Amount of contract, 
First year.. 0 20 $5,074.50, flyaway Longueuil. The preceding 
Second year.. : 0 25 fair wages schedule was also included in this 
Mund PY CAT trae ces sacs s 0 35 contract 
Fourth year.. . 0 45 ay a ; 
Complete reconditioning of Moth 60M air- 
craft. Name of contractors, DeHavilland Air- 
craft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
Construction of Fleet Spares. Name of Date of contract, July 18, 1939. Amount of 


contractors, Fleet Aircraft Limited, Fort Erie, 
Ontario. Date of contract, July 19, 1989. 
Amount of contract, $3,311.68. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was included in this con- 
tract. 

Major reconditioning of Fairchild P.6 
Floats. Name of contractors, Fairchild Air- 
craft, Limited, Longueuil, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, July 15, 1939. Amount of contract, 


contract, $1,598.00. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this ‘contract. 

Supply and installation of modification to 
Flap mechanism and Bilge Drain Tubes on 
Delta aircraft. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Vickers Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, July 22, 1989. Amount of contract, 
$1,063.04. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


| bypi ten ees agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, etc. 


GUELPH, ONTARIO.—A MANUFACTURER OF MALT 
SYRUP AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
UnitTeD BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND SOFT 
DrinkK WorkKeErRS OF AMERICA, LocaL 304, 
BrRaNcH 1. (MALT AND SyruP WORKERS.) 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 

1939, to January 1, 1941. 
stig union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week; firemen to 
work 56 hours per week. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and legal 
holidays: time and one half. 

Weekly wage rates: pan operators $33, ship- 
pers and firemen $31, repairman and cooper 
$30, brewers $29, helpers $28, assistant shipper 
and truck driver $27, dry operators and yard- 
men $26. 

During slack period, all men may be laid off 
in rotation in an impartial manner in their 
respective departments. The lay-off to be 
according to seniority. 

Disputes which cannot be settled by the 

arties will be referred to a joint arbitration 

oard whose decision will be final and binding. 
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TORONTO, ONTARIO. — CERTAIN BAKERIES 
(JEWISH) AND THE BAKERY AND CONFEC- 
TIONERY WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
LocaL No. 181. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1940, and until a new agreement 
made. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. The union label to be used. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 


Weekly wages: foremen $43, 
$39, third hands $35. 


second hands 


Forr WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR.—CERTAIN 
BAKERIES AND THE BAKERY AND CONFEC- 
TIONERY WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
LocaL 284. (BAKERY SALESMEN.) 


Agreement to be in effect from January lI, 
1939, to January 1, 1940, and thereafter until 
either party gives notice of change. 


Permanent employees must be union mem- 
bers; new employees to join the union. 


Six days to be a week’s work, except for. 
stablemen. 


Wages: bread salesmen $15 per week and 7 
per cent commission on retail sales and 3 per 
cent on wholesale sales (except routes which 
are 80 per cent or more wholesale, on which 
routes 5 per cent commission to be paid), a 
minimum of $20 per week; wholesale cake 
drivers $15 per week plus 5 per cent commis- 
sion and a bonus when sales exceed a certain 
amount, assistant wholesale cake drivers $12 
per week plus 5 per cent commission. Em- 
ployees receiving higher than the above rates 
are not to have their wages reduced. The 
company to be responsible for the extension 
of credit to customers which has been author- 
ized bv the management, 
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VANCOUVER, B.C—CrERTAIN BAKERIES AND THE 
BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL Unton, Loca 468. 


iAgreement to be in effect from June 1, 1938, 
to May 31, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 


Only union members to be employed and 
employees to authorize the company to deduct 
from their wages and pay to the union any 
dues, fines and assessments owing to the union. 
The union label to be furnished at cost to 
employers parties to this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime: time and one half; work on all 
statutory holidays double time, unless an em- 
ployee has had a holiday the night before, when 
time and a half will be paid. 

Minimum weekly wages: doughman $31.50 
(66 cents per hour); ovenman $30.50 (64 cents 
per hour); bench hands and machine men 
$27.75 (58 cents per hour); helpers $24 (50 
cents per hour); shipper $30; assistant shipper 
or checker $23.30; finishers and cake wrappers 
$17 (36 cents per hour). 

Vacation: after one full year’s service, each 
employee to have one week’s vacation with pay. 

One apprentice allowed up to 12 journeymen 
and one for every 12 journeymen thereafter. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled by the 
union with the employer will be referred to a 
joint arbitration board. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


WInpsor, OnTarRIO—A CERTAIN BREWERY AND 
THE. UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND 
Sorr DrInkK WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
2M 


Agreement to be in effect from’ April 1, 1939, 
to April 1, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, November, 1938, page 1292. 

Hours are unchanged at 49 per week from 
April to September inclusive and 44 from 
October to March inclusive. Weekly wages are 


unchanged at: $31 for coopers; $26.50 for 
watchmen (72 hour week), fermenting room 
and cold storage, kettlemen, wash house and 


bottlers operating machines; $24.50 for other 
bottlers. 


WInpbsor, OnTARIO—A CERTAIN BREWERY AND 
THE UnitTeD Brewery, FLour, CEREAL AND 
Sorr Drink WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
356 (WALKERVILLE). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1939, 
to April 1, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

aa union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Disputes are to be referred to a joint arbitra- 
tion board whose decision will be binding. 


Brewing and Bottling Department 


Hours: 9 per day, 4.on Saturdays, a 49 hour 
week from April to September inclusive, and 8 
per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour week from 
October to March inclusive. 

Overtime: time and. one half. Employees 
will be paid for four specified legal holidays 
and if required to work on such days will be 
given another day off instead. 

Weekly wage rates: coopers $31; fermenting 
room and cold storage, kettlemen, washhouse, 
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man loading bottles on to conveyor feeding 
soaker, man feeding soaker by hand, bottlers 
operating machines $26.50; other bottlers, all 
helpers $24.50; watchman for 12 hours, six 
days, $26.50. 


Vacation: those paid a monthly salary to be 
given one week’s vacation with pay each year 
during the winter months or when convenient to 
the company. 


Delivery Department 


Drivers delivering half barrels 
loads to have helpers. 

Hours: drivers on city delivery, 8 per day, 
a 48 hour week; drivers on transport work, 
9 per day, 54 per week from April to Sep- 
tember inclusive, and 8 per day, a 48 hour 
week from October to March inclusive. 

Overtime: time and one half. 

Wages for all drivers $26.50 per week. 

Vacation: one week with pay during the 
winter months. 


and large 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—T Wo BREWERIES AND THE 
UNITED BREWERY, FLouR, CEREAL AND SOFT 
DrInK WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 314. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1939, 
to March 31, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 


Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. The breweries agree to give preference 
to union made malt, materials and machinery. 
The use of union label allowed to breweries 
parties to this agreement. 


Hours (except for engineers and firemen) 8 
per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour week; 
hours for engineers and firemen 8 per day, a 
48 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one half; work on Sun- 
days, double time. Seven legal holidays to be 
paid for, but if employees required to work on 
these days they will be paid double time. 

Wages in engineering department: chief or 
acting engineers $189 per month; second class 
engineers 784 cents per hour, third class en- 
gineers 76 cents, firemen 66% cents, general 
mechanics 72 cents, mechanic’s helper 624 cents. 
Wages in brewery department: first cellar man 
$157 per month; first brewhouse man 814 cents 
per hour; first washhouse and fermenting cellar 
man 75 cents; cellar, brewhouse and washhouse 
helpers 71% cents. Wages per hour in bottling 
department: soaker feeders 62% cents, soaker 
operators 712 cents, rinsing machine man with 
inspection 682 cents, filler men 75 cents, crowner 
men 712 cents, pasteurizer men 68% cents, 
labeller 75 cents, labeller assistant 682 cents, 
wrapper men 624 to 75 cents; packers, header 
up and trucker from packers, relief men, nailing 
and sealing machine men 68% cents; labourers 
574 and 624 cents; first bottle yard men $145 
per month. Wages per hour in coopering 
department: tight barrel coopers 78% cents, 
slack barrel coopers 75 cents for hand work 
and 682 cents for machine work. Wages per 
month in delivery department: truck drivers 
aon truck drivers’ helpers $125, teamsters 

120. 

One apprentice may be employed to every 
ten union men in the brewing departments and 
to serve two years. Apprentices to be paid 43 
cents per hour during first year and 48 cents 
during second year. 

Seniority to be considered in making pro- 
motions. 

In slack periods, employees to be laid off in 
rotation. 
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Vacation: after one year’s service with a 
brewery, one week’s vacation with pay each 
- year, vacations to be taken as arranged by 
the employer. 

Disputes which cannot be settled between 
the parties to the agreement will be referred 
to a joint arbitration board whose decision 
will be binding. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—Two BREWERIES AND THE 
Unitep BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND SOrr 
DRINK WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 124. 


Agreement to be in effect from April'1, 1939, 
to March 31, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to ntoice. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for Edmonton, with certain dif- 
ferences among which are: 

Wages: in the engineering department, 
general mechanics 75 cents, pipefitters 69 cents; 
in the brewery department, first brewhouse 
man 75 cents; in the bottling department, 
soaker feeders 682 cents, labourers (inside and 
loading) 624 cents. Wages per hour for special 
men: maintenance men 75 cents. Other wage 
rates are the same as at Edmonton. 

Wages per hour for union men in aerated 
water department: filling machine men 682 
cents; rinsing man with inspection and labelling 
machine man 624 cents. Higher wages being 
paid any employee when the agreement was 
made are not to be reduced. 

There are no apprentice regulations except 
that wage rates are the same as at Edmonton 
(43 cents per hour during first year and 48 
cents during second year). 

No provision is made for vacation, but it is 
provided that one week’s bonus for 1939 and 
one week’s bonus for 1940 be paid April 1 each 
year, 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and 
Miscellaneous Animal Products 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN MANUFACTURERS 
oF LEATHER Goops (HANDBAGS, ETC.) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL LapigeS HANDBAG, 
POCKETBOOK AND NOVELTY WorxKERS’ UNION, 
LocaL 8 (LEATHER WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1939, 
to June 30, 1940. 


The employers to maintain a union shop and 
to produce all of their work therein, employing 
only union members and securing new help 
from the union. Both parties agree to promote 
the use of the union label. 


Hours: 44 per week. 


Overtime including work on six specified 
holidays, time and one half. Overtime is limited 
to 16 hours in any one week for any individual 
worker. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: first class 
cutters, operators, framers $27; second class 
cutters, operators and framers $24; third class 
cutters (employed exclusively on __ linings) 
$19.50; third class operators (employed exclu- 
sively on plain stitching on linings and pockets) 
and third class framers (employed exclusively 
on pockets) $16; scallopers (paper cutters) 
$27.50: shear cutters $19; first class bench 
workers $18; second class bench workers $16; 
cementers and gluers $14; packers and exam- 
iners $16; skivers $19; turners (pouches and 
bags) $16; general helpers $12.50; beginners $9 
with additional adjustments during their first 
six months, after which they are to be paid 
the regular general help pay. 


a, 


ee 


Available work to be divided equally amongst. 
the regular employees. 


Any disputes which cannot be settled betweeir 
the employer and his employees or between 
the employer and the union representative will 
be referred to an impartial chairman and both 
parties agree to accept his decision. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—ONTARIO PAPER COMPANY 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL BRroTHER- 
HOOD OF PAPER MAKERS (LOCAL 101) THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD oF PuLp, SUL- 
PHITE AND PAPER Miry Workers. (LOCAL 
84) AND OTHER UNIONS. 


The agreement which was noted in the 
LaBour GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1152, has 
been renewed to May 1, 1940, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice, the wage 
rates remaining at the January 1, 1938 level. 


Iroquois Fauuis, Sautt Sre, Marin, Sturgeon 
Fats, EspaANoLA AND Fort WIULLIAM, 
ONTARIO.— ABITIBI POWER AND Paper Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS (LOCAL 
109 Iroquois Fats, Locat 133 Sautr Sre. 
MariE, AND LocaL 232 Fort WILLIAM) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper MILL WorKeERrS (LOCAL 
90 Iroquois Farts, Loca 67 SavutTr Ste. 
Mariz, Locat 71 Srurceon Fats, Locan 
74 EspaANoLaA AND LocaL 132 Fort Wi.- 
LIAM) AND OTHER UNIONS. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lapour GAZETTE, December, 1934, page 1148, 
July, 1935, page 692, July, 1936, page 657 and 
October, 1937, page 1150, has been renewed to 
April 30, 1940, wages remaining at the rates 
which came into effect January 1, 1938. 

Certain hourly wage rates at Iroquois Falls 
are: In the paper mill—machine tenders $1.30 
to $1.55, back tenders $1.13 to $1.42, third 
hand 88 cents to $1.05, fourth hand 69 to 72 
cents, fifth hand 65 to 68 cents; for wrapper 
machine, rates are 95 cents for machine tenders, 
79 cents for back ‘tender, 69 cents for third 
hand, 61 cents for oiler; beater engineer $1.28, 
rewindermen 86 cents, rewinders’ helpers 65 
cents, oilers 65 to 68 cents; for broke hustlers, 
54 and 55 cents for cleaners and swipers, 98 
cents for clothing men. In the wood room— 
foreman (block pile) 86 cents, assistant fore- 
man and knite changers 67 cents; drum opera- 
tors 67 cents, block pile powder men 66 cents, 
sawyers and chippers (sulphite) 55 cents, other 
classes 54 cents. In the grinder room—assistant 
foreman and jiggerman 70 cents, crankman, 
oilers and grindermen 57 cents, floorman and 
woodpickers 54 cents. In the sulphite mill— 
cooks 94 cents and salary, acid makers 88 cents 
stock runners 81 cents, cook’s helpers 57 and 
75 cents, other classes 54 and 57 cents. In 
the mixing room—mixing 54 cents, broke 
beaters 54 and 55 cents, colour and alum man 
65 cents. In the wet room—refinerman 55 
cents, other classes 54 cents. In the finishing 
room—head coremaker 81 cents, electric truckers 
72 cents, cutters (sheets) 65 cents, core machine 
operator 59 cents, head finisher 56 cents, 
finishers 54 and 55 cents, checkers 57 cents, 
tiers 57 cents, others 54 cents. In the steam 
plant—head fireman 86 cents and_ salary, en- 
gineers 75 to 82 cents, heating units and coal 
erusher 75 cents, fireman 70 cents, pumpman 
68 to 72 cents, oilers 68 cents, refuse conveyors 
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60 cents, tube cleaner 57 cents, other 54 cents. 
For sanitary and fire protection—fire inspector 
86 cents, others 54 cents. For teaming and 
outside equipment—labour foreman 81 cents, 
blacksmith 82 cents, electric hoist runner 75 
cents, high line powdermen 66 cents, teamsters 
55 cents, others 54 cents. For stores—storemen 
57 to 70 cents, labour 54 cents. Mechanical— 
boss millwright 98 cents and salary, millwright 
foreman 94 cents, roll grinder 85 cents, R. M. 
millwrights 80 to 88 cents, pump repairs 88 
cents. “Electrical—repair foremen 93 to $1.03, 
assistant repair foremen 85 and 95 cents, motor 
winder 82 and 85 cents, telephone man 80 and 
92 cents, line man 80 cents, line foreman 81 
and 86 cents, journeymen 78 to 85 cents, electric 
hoist runners 75 cents, electric helper 65 cents, 
motor maintenance man 80 cents, chief opera- 
tors 92 and 95 cents, operators 83 cents, assis- 
tant operators 65 cents, oilers 57 cents. Car- 
penters, etc.—masons and bricklayers 80 and 
88 cents, helpers 63 and 65 cents, carpenters 
80 and 81 cents, painters and glaziers 69 and 
75 cents, helpers 65 and 69 cents, sulphite mill- 
wrights 80 and 81 cents, digester repairs 80 and 
93 cents, lead burner 93 cents, helper 65 cents. 
Mechanical—millwrights 80 to 85 cents, mill- 
wright helpers 65 and 69 cents, steam plant 
helpers 65 cents, steam plant repairs 80 and 81 
cents, screen coverer 65 to 80 cents, saw filer 
91 cents, bull gang and salvage repairmn 57 
and 61 cents. Machine shop—assistant fore- 
man 97 cents, machinists 80 to 93 cents, tin- 
smiths 80 and 85 cents, blacksmiths 80 and 81 
cents, driller 80 cents, welders 80 and 93 cents, 
machine helpers, tinsmith helpers and _ black- 
smith helpers 65 and 68 cents, tool room man 
80 cents, babbitmen 80 and 85 cents, scales men 
80 and 92 cents. Pipefitters—boss fitters 95 
cents, pipefitters 80 and 86 cents, ppiefitters 
helpers 65 and 69 cents, pipe machine 80 and 
81 cents. 

Certain hourly wage rates at Sault Ste. 
Marie were noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1150. These rates were 
increased from January 1, 1938, by 3 cents per 
hour for those receiving 51 cents per hour 
and 2 cents per hour for all other classes. 


Certain hourly rates for Fort William are: 
For slasher, wood room and wood yard—alliga- 
tor engineer 61 cents, assistant 57 cents, haul- 
up foreman 57 cents, haul-up men 54 cents, tour 
foreman 71 cents, sawyers 57 cents, others 54 
eents. For grinder room—stone sharpeners 81 
cents, grindermen 57 cents, wood chargers 54 
cents, sereenmen 61 cents, deckermen 54 cents, 
stock runners 57 cents. For sulphite mill— 
chipper foreman 81 cents, chipperman 57 cents, 
cooks $1.01, cook’s helpers 71 cents, blow pit 
men and screenmen 54 cents. Beater engineers 
88 cents, beatermen 54 cents. For paper ma- 
chine room—boss. machine tenders $1.61, ma- 
chine tenders $1.39, back tenders $1.21, third 
hands 94 cents, fourth hands 67 cents, fifth 
hands 66 cents, broke hustlers 54 cents, clothing 
men 93 cents, cleaners 54 cents, machine oilers 
61 cents, rewindermen 57 cents, basement oilers 
54 cents. For finishing room—clerks 66 cents, 
shippers 61 cents, head finishers 57 cents, 
finishers and trucking 54 cents. Coreman 59 
cents, core room helpers 54 cents. For boiler 
house—engineers and watertenders 77 cents, 
firemen 66 cents, repairman 80 cents, coal 
handler 57 cents, softener 54 cents. Electrical 
department—operators 77 cents, motor tenders 
59 and 72 cents, armature winder 85 cents, 
repairmen 80 cents, apprentice 54 cents. Mech- 
anical crew—mechanics 80 and 88 cents, mech- 
anics’ helpers 66 and 75 cents, head machinists 
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and head pipefitter 85 cents; machinists, roll 
grinder, millwrights, pipefitters, blacksmith, sul- 
phite mill repairmen, grinder room repairmen, 
woodyard repairmen 80 cents; helpers to these 
mechanics 66 cents. Miscellaneous—laboratory 
testers 54 cents, watchmen 54 cents, labourers 
54 cents. 


SmootH Rock FALLS, ONTARIO.—ABITIBI POWER 
AND Paper CoMPANY LIMITED (SMOOTH 
Rock Fisre DIvIsIoN) AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PapER MILL WorKERS (LOCAL 33). 


This agreement, which covers the production 
of sulphite pulp, came into effect May 1, 1937, 
for two years and thereafter from year to year 
subject to notice, continues to April 30, 1940, 
and thereafter from year to year subject to 
notice. 


Preference in employment to be given union 


members. Any others employed are to join 
the union. 
Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week for both 


day and tour workers. 


Overtime: time and one half for all overtime 
for day workers and time and one half for 
overtime for tour workers when required to 
work overtime at other than tour wor Time 
and one half for work during the 24 hour 
shutdown for Sundays and for three specified 
holidays. For Mattagami railroad employees, 
no extra pay for overtime except for work on 
Sundays and recognized holidays for which 
time and one half are to be paid. The railroad 
crew will, however, be paid a minimum of 8 
hours pay each week day on which mill is 
operating. 

Hourly wage rates: block pile labourer, drum 
feeders, drum cleaners, sorting conveyor, knot 
saws, knot borers, knife barker, wood cleaners, 
chip screens, W.R. cleaners, teamster helpers, 
labourers, powdermen, drum operators, chip- 
permen, wood inspectors, teamster, 47 cents; 
W.R. oilers, 52 cents, barn boss and teamster, 
57 cents; cook’s second helper, hosemen, blow 
pits, wet machines, wet machine presses, beater- 
men, sheets and presses No. 2, filter men, screen 
men, tower men, car preparers, P.S. cleaning 
and repairs, watchmen, cleaner, consistency and 
miscellaneous, specks, electrician’s second 
helper, millwright helpers, pipefitter helpers, 
blacksmith helpers,’ machinist’s second helper 
49 cents; stock runners 51 cents; knife grinder, 
limestone men, sheets and presses No. 1, lime 
slakers, samplers, consistency testers, testers, 
52 cents; meters, etc., 60 cents; third hands 
No. 2, weighers, truckers, 53 cents; block pile 
foremen, sulphur burners, cook’s helpers, third 
hands No. 1, 55 cents; knife grinder and files, 
millwright helper, 56 cents; mason 64 cents; 
painter 60 cents; machinist’s first helper 56 
cents; W.R. foreman 69 cents; W.R. second 
millwright, S.R. foreman, fire inspector, S.R. 
oiler, 59 cents; welder, tinsmith, 64 cents; mill 
stores counter 59 cents; W.R. first millwright, 
back tenders, P.H. operators, motor tenders, 
P.S. firemen, 64 cents; bleach makers, electri- 
clans, armature winder shift millwright, S.R. 
millwright, millwrights, carpenter shop, digester 
fitter, pipefitters, machinists, 69 cents; bleach 
P. foreman 74 cents; acid workers, blacksmith 
76 cents; P.S. engineers 77 cents; cooks and 
machine tenders 87 cents. 

Hourly wage rates for Mattagami railroad 
employees: locomotive watchmen and _ section 
men 50 cents; locomotive firemen 64 cents; con- 
ductor, engineer and track foreman 77 cents; 
brakemen 69 cents. 
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Apprentices in the mechanical trades to be nance—machinists, blacksmiths, moulder, tin- 
paid 35 per cent of journeyman’s rate during smiths, pipefitters, rossing plant millwrights, 
their first year, to 85 per cent during the fourth sulphite millwrights, paper mill shift mill- 
year, and thereafter will be paid the journey- wrights, P.M. and groundwood millwrights, 


man’s rate. 

Any grievances which cannot be settled by 
the mill manager and the men or by the 
general manager and the union president will 
be referred to a joint arbitration board whose 
decision will be binding. If the representatives 
of the two parties cannot agree on a chairman, 
the federal Minister of Labour will be asked 
to appoint him. 


JCAPUSKASING, ONTARIO.—SPRUCE FALLS POWER 
AND Paper CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers (Locau No. 256) AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND Paper Mitt WorxKeErS (Loca No. 89). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, Octoher, 1937, page 1152, with certain 
exceptions: 

An apprenticeship system instituted by the 
company in 1938 is approved. 

The schedule of wages is revised. Hourly 
rates for some of the classes are: In the wood 
yard—foremen 63 cents, labourers 54 cents. In 
the rossing plant—wood inspectors 59 cents, 
saw filer 74 and 82 cents, sawyers 59 cents, 
labourers 54 cents. In the wood room—foremen 
73 cents, chippermen 55 and 59 cents, knife 
grinders 55 cents, others 54 cents. Sulphite mill 
—dry machine tenders $1.05, back tenders 80 
cents, cuttermen and dry pressmen 58 cents, 
acid makers 92 cents, cooks 99 cents, helpers 
55 to 71 cents, blowpit men 64 cents, stock 
runners 73 cents, flat screen operators 54 cents, 
wet machine tenders 58 cents. Groundwood 
mill—panel board operators 64 cents, stone 
sharpeners 79 cents, grindermen 66 cents, 
magazine loaders and cleaners 54 cents, screen- 
men 59 cents. Mixing room—stock runners 95 
cents, Trimbey men 75 cents, colour and alum 
man 62 cents. Paper mill—machine tenders 
$1.72, back tenders, $1.54, third hands $1.16, 
fourth hands 74 cents, fifth hands 70 cents, 
brokemen and broke beatermen 54 cents, 
rewindermen $1.16, rewindermen’s helpers 66 
cents, clothing men $1.14, cleaners 54 cents. 
Finishing room—head finishers 78 cents, roll 
finishers 57 cents, truck operators 69 cents, 
checkers 61 cents, loaders 54 cents, weighers 
and stencillers 60 cents. Steam department— 
relief engineer 95 cents, paper mill turbine 
operators 87 cents, turbine oilers 64 cents, 
firemen 56 to 69 cents, pulverizer firemen 75 
cents, electric boiler operators 60 cents, coal 
passers 54 and 60 cents, repairmen 78 and 87 
cents, steamfitter and locomotive fitter 78 and 
87 cents; repairmen’s helper, steamfitters’ helper 
and locomotive fitter’s helper 62 and 69 cents. 
Electrical department—first electricians 78 and 
87 cents, second electricians 70 and 77 cents, 
armature winder 78 and 87 cents, sub station 
operators 83 and 87 cents, sub station operator 
assistant 64 and 71 cents, paper mill operators 
87 cents, paper mill assistant operators 77 
cents, motormen 71 cents; phone, truck and 
elevator repairman 78 and 87 cents; hydro 
operators 83 cents, linemen 79 cents. Gen- 
eral plant—janitor 56 cents, truck drivers 
59 and 66 cents, checker 64 and 71 cents, 
teamster 57 cents, cleaners 54 cents. Mainte- 


paper mill pipefitter, carpenters, 78 and 87 
cents; second class machinists 69 and 77 cents; 
mechanics’ helpers 62 and 69 cents, oilers 56 
to 64 cents, painters 71 and 79 cents, labourers 
54 cents. Technical—sulphite strength testers 
73 cents, paper testers 67 cents, paper in- 
spectors $1.51, grinder room testers 54 cents. 
Hourly wage rates for railroad workers— 
conductors and engineers 87 cents, brakeman 
and firemen 71 cents, hostlers 64 cents, section 
foremen 63 cents, section labourers 54 cents. 


Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.—GREAT LAKES PAPER 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS’- (LOCAL 
257), THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Pup, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 
(LocaL 39) AND OTHER UNIONS 


The agreement which was summarized in 
the LABouR GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1151, 
and the wage rates provided therein as effective 
from January 1, 1938, continue to be in effect 
from the year May 1, 1939 to April 30, 1940. 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.—THUNDER Bay 
PAPER COMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
PareR MILL Workers (Loca 249) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WorKERS 
(LocaAL 134) AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF OPERATING ENGINEERS 
(Loca 865) 


An agreement was noted in the LAsour 
GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1150, the original 


agreement having been summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, April, 1930, page 453, and 
amendments noted with the amendments to 


other agreements in other mills operated by the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company in the 
issues of November, 1932, page 1222, October, 
1933, page 1034. July, 1936, page 657. This 
agreement as amended remains in effect until 
April, 1940. 

Certain of the hourly wage rates which 
came into effect January 1, 1938, and which 
continue to April 30, 1940 are: paper machines 
—boss machine tender $1.85, machine tenders 
$1.62 and $1.65, back tenders $1.44 and $1.47, 
third hand $1.10 and $1.12, fourth hand 70 
cents, fifth hand 65 cents, sixth hand 54 cents; 
mixing box operators 63 cents, broke beaters 
54 cents; clothing man $1.07, head oiler 82 
cents, oilers 56 cents, cleaners 54 cents; ground- 
wood mill—grindermen 55 cents, wood truckers 
54 cents, oiler and screenman 55 cents, wet 
machines 54 cents; sulphite mill—cooks 95 
cents, cook’s helpers 75 cents, sulphite screens 
and chipperman 57 cents, blow pits and rock 
and material handlers 54 cents; wood room— 
sawyer 57 cents, other classes 54 cents; engineer 
84 cents, firemen 69 cents, coal handlers 57 
cents; finishing and shipping—weighman, core- 
man and electric truck operator, 57 cents, re- 
windermen 62 cents, others 54 cents; electricians’ 
and pipefitters 82 cents; pipefitters’, mill- 
wrights’ and blacksmiths’ helpers 66 cents; 
millwrights (except paper machine millwrights 
87 cents), tinsmith, welder, blacksmith and 
machinists 82 cents; painter 66 cents, cleaners 
and watchmen 54 cents; locomotive crane 
engineer 92 cents, locomotive crane fireman 57 
cents, helper 54 cents. 
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Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO.—FortT FRANCES PULP 
AND PAPER COMPANY LIMITED AND THE 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS, 
LocaL 92 


The agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1938, continues in effect with minor changes 
made in the wage scale May 1, 1939, to April 
30,. 1940, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. The terms of this agreement 
are similar to those of the previous agreement 
which was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1153, with the exception 
of the wage scale. 

Certain hourly wage rates in effect from May 
1, 1939: pulpwood hoist—riverman and handy- 
man 55 cents, bunchers, slack pullers and car 
loaders 59 cents; pulpwood storage—labourers 
55 cents, car loaders 59 cents; wood room and 
jack ladders—labourers 55 cents, sawyers 58 
cents, sawyer’s helper 57 cents; grinder room— 
labourers 55 cents, wood piler 56 cents, grinder- 
men 58 cents, freeness testers 58 cents; screen 
room—screen man 60 cents, others 55 and 56 
cents, beater and mixing crew—broke beater 
man and clay man 55 cents; core man 55 cents; 
stores countermen 65 and 69 cents; finishing 
and loading crew—trucker 64 cents, roll finisher 
57 cents, scalers 58 cents, loaders and wrapper 
cutter 57 cents; paper testing—inspector 60 
cents, testers 574 cents; yard crew—labourer 
‘foreman 57 cents, truck driver 63 cents, 
labourers 55 cents; steam plant—bunker man 
and labourers 55 cents; paper machines—head 
oiler 82 cents, swipers 58 cents; maintenance 
department—head rigger, head painter, cement 
mason, saw filer. blacksmith 82 cents; tinsmith 
824 cents, rigger helper 63 cents, painter helper 
and cement mason helper 60 cents, blacksmith 
helper and tinsmith helper 70 cents; high 
water pump operators—pump operators 70 
cents, helper 673% cents. 


Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO.—FORT FRANCES PULP 
AND PAPER COMPANY AND THE _  INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF FIREMEN AND 
OILERS, LocAaL 146 


The agreement which came into effect May 
1, 1937, to run from year to year, continues in 
effect to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Employees to be union members and any new 
employees to join the union. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime (except for tour workers sub- 
stituting for each other) to be paid at time 
and one half: work during Sunday or holiday 
shutdown, time and one half. 

Hourly wage rates in steam plant from 
January 1, 1938: head fireman 90 cents, fireman 
76 cents, ash handler 59 cents, bunker man 
and labourer 57 cents, meter man 73 cents, 
oilers 65 cents, paper machine engineers and 
turbine engineers 86 cents. 

Seniority to be considered in laying off or 
promoting employees. 

A mutual interests committee to be appointed 
by the union and will meet quarterly with 
the company representatives for discussion of 
matters of mutual interest. An adjustment 
committee also to be appointed by the union, 
who shall endeavour to adjust any grievances 
etc. with the management. If they fail and 
later if the president of the union and the 
company cannot agree, the matter will be 
referred to a joint arbitration board, whose 
decision will be final and binding. 
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PowWwELL River, B.C—Tue Power_it River Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS (LOCAL 
142) AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
oF PuLP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL Work- 
ERS (LOCAL 76). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and sum- 
marized in the LasourR GazettE, December, 
1938, page 1405, with the exception of wage 
adjustments to higher rates for a few classes 
of workers. 

Hourly wage rates from May 1, 1939, for 
certain of the classes whose rates are changed 
from those noted in the LABouR GAZETTE, De- 
cember, 1938: paper mill—millwrights (in- 
spectors) 90 cents, clothing men 85 and 93 
cents; sawmill—classes formerly receiving 55 
cents increased to 56 cents; groundwood— 
erindermen 60 cents, pulp testers 56 cents; 
beater room—beater engineers 85 cents; mixing 
machine operators 68 cents; finishing rooms— 
scale men 60 and 63 cents, biller 56 and 58 
cents, others 56 cents; core makers 60 cents; 
cutter room—those receiving 55 cents raised to 
56 cents; lumber yard band saw man 56 cents; 
technical control testers—paper testers 60 cents, 
pulp testers 56 cents; steam plant—engineers 
64 to 86 cents; docks and storage—checkers 
67 cents. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO.—A PRINTING AND PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
sayin ied Union, Locat 969 (PrRInt- 
ERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 16, 
1939, to February 15, 1941. 

Only union members to be employed. The 
company to apply for the union label. 

Hours: 46 per week for day staff, 42 for 
night staff. 

Overtime: employees may work up to 4 
hours overtime in any one week if required, 
at straight time; all overtime over 4 hours 
in any week to be paid at time and one-half. 

Wages for journeymen: from February 16, 
1939, to February 15, 1940, $27 per week; from 
February 16, 1940, to February 15, 1941, $27.50 
per week. 

If there is an increase in the staff, men 
laid off to be reinstated in the reverse order 
in which they were laid off, before other help 
employed. 

The president and one other union member 
and two representatives of the management 
to form a joint standing committee to deal 
with any disputes. 


Toronto, HAMILTON AND LONDON, ONTARIO.— 
EMPLOYING PHOTO ENGRAVERS (COMMERCIAL 
SHopS) AND THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTO 
ENGRAVERS’ UNION, Loca. 35. 


Verbal agreement in effect from May 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to motice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1937, page 1031, with these 
exceptions: 

Wages: the regular wage rate for journey- 
men photo engravers remains at $55 per week 
of 40 hours, but it is agreed that in the case 
of three specified firms their present rate of 
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$52.50 per week may be continued until April 
30, 1940, when a conference between these 
companies and the union will be held to deter- 
mine the wage rate for the next year, which 
in any case must be at least '$52.50. 

Apprenticeship is inereased from five to six 
years; wages for the sixth year to be $40 per 
week during first half and $45 during second 
half. At the end of this term the employer 
has the privilege of advancing the apprentice 
to the minimum journeymen’s scale on a further 
six month period, the increase for the six 
month extension to be $5 per week. One 
apprentice allowed to each seven journeymen. 

A joint committee to be set up to promote 
the interests of the industry. 


St. THomas, OnTARIO—A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHING FIRM AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, LocaL 459 (PRINT- 
ERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1938, to November 30, 1939. 


This agreement is similar to the 1936-1937 
agreement which was summarized in the LABOUR 


GAZETTE, May, 1937, page 576, with these 
exceptions: 
Wages: compositors, stone hands, floormen, 


operators, machinists and machinist operators 
to be paid $33 per week (an increase of $3 
per week over the 1936-1937 rate). 

Vacation: all journeymen with five years’ con- 
tinuous service to receive one week’s vacation 
with pay. 


WINpDsoR, ONTARIO—A Datty NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHER AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyYPpo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, LocaL 553 (PRINTERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1939, 
to March 31, 1940, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LaBour 


GAZETTE, November, 1937, page 1269, with 
these exceptions: 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 
hour week. (Previously hours were 48 per 
week.) 


Overtime: work on eight specified holidays, 
double time. 

Wages are unchanged at 85 cents per hour 
for day work and 90 cents for night work. 
No special wage rates are specified for the 
“lobster” shift, but it is provided that if three 


shifts are worked, two of them to be _ con- 
sidered night shifts. No mention is made of 
payment of a bonus. 

WInpsor, ONTARIO—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 


OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyYPpo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locat 553 (PRINTERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1939, 
to March 31, 1940, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is the same as the one sum- 
marized above between this loaal union and a 
newspaper office in Windsor, the only differ- 
ence being that no provision is made for a 
vaeation. 
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WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. — CERTAIN EMPLOYING 
PuHoto ENGRAVERS (COMMERCIAL SHOPS) 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTO ENGRAVERS’ 
-UNIoNn, Loca 37. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1938, to September 30, 1939, 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1938, page 1407, with this 
exception: 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40 
hour week throughout the year. 


ReEGINA, SASK.—CERTAIN PRINTING ESTABLISH- 
MENTS AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF BooKBINDERS, Loca 205. 


Agreement to be in effect from May. 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1940. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; thereafter and work on Sundays and 
seven specified holidays, double time. 

Wages: for journeymen bookbinders 80 cents ° 
per hour; for bindery girls (journeywomen) $15 
per week. 

One apprentice allowed to every five journey- 
men or major fraction thereof; apprentices to 
serve four years. Apprentice bookbinders to be 
paid minimum rates of from $9.50 per week 
during first six months to $35.20 during eighth 
six months. Bindery girls to be paid from $9 
per week during first six months to $12 during 
third six months and $15 per week thereafter. 

Disputes are to be referred to a joint arbitra- 
tion board whose decision will be final. 


Reeina, Sask—Two Newsparer PusBLisHERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Loca. 75. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1939, 
to May 31, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 on Saturdays for day 
work, and 73 per night for night work, a 45 
hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; thereafter double time. Work on Sun- 
aye and seven specified holidays, time and one 
alf, 

Wages for pressmen: 814 cents per hour (an 
increase of 34 cents over the previous rate) or 
$36.65 per week of 45 hours for day work; night 
scale $3 per week over the day scale. 

Apprentice pressmen to be paid from $13.50 
per week during first year to $27.15 during fifth 
year. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled by the 
union and the publishers will be referred to a 
joint arbitration board whose decision will be 
final and binding. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—CERTAIN JoB PRINT- 
ING FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINT- 
ING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, 
LOcAuL 75. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939, to 
April 30, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
be for day work, and 42 per week for night 
work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays, 
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double time. For work on seven specified holi- 
days, time and one-half to be paid for first three 
hours and double time thereafter. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: journeymen 
cylinder pressmen $35.20, cylinder assistant 
$25.95, cylinder assistant working part time on 
cylinder and platen $20.95; platen pressmen 
$33.10, platen feeders $9 during first six months 
and $12 for second six months. 

Wages for apprentices: from $12 per week 
during first year to $16.50 during fifth year. 

Any disputes are to be referred to a joint 
arbitration board whose decision will be final. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—Two NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL Typo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, LOCAL 657 (PRINTERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 on Saturdays for day 
work, 734 per night, 6 nights, for night work, a 
45 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays 
(except Sunday work which is part of a regular 
shift) double time. Work on seven specified 
holidays, time and one-half. 

Wages for journeymen: 814 cents per hour for 
day work (an increase of 34 cents over the 
previous rate); $40.45 per week of 45 hours for 
night work. 

One apprentice allowed to each seven journey- 

men and apprentices to serve six years; appren- 
tices to be paid from 25 per cent of journeyman’s 
wage during first year to 70 per cent during 
sixth year and apprentices working on the night 
shift to be paid an increase of $2 per week over 
the day rates. 
- One machine learner allowed to every seven 
machines, such learners to be journeymen, the 
period of learning for beginners on linotype, 
intertype and monotype machines to be 13 weeks. 
The machine learners to be paid from 40 per 
cent of journeyman’s scale during first three 
weeks to 70 per cent during last five weeks. 

Any dispute as to wages and employment con- 
ditions of this agreement to be referred to a 
eee arbitration board whose decision will be 

nal. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—CERTAIN JOB PRINT- 
ING FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, LOCAL 657 (PRINTERS). 


The agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1937, and was summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, November, 1937, page 1269, and Sep- 
tember, 1935, page 865, has been renewed with- 
out change to April 30, 1940. 

Wages for journeymen continue at 80 cents 
per hour, with a 44-hour week for day work, and 
for night work $3 per week of 42 hours over 
the day scale. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, LocaL 604 (PRINTERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1939, 
to May 15, 1940. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, November, 1937, page 1269, and Decem- 
ber, 1935, page 1154. 

Wages remain at 90 cents per hour for day 
work, 96 cents for night work and $1 per hour 
for the “lobster ” shift, with a 45-hour week for 
all shifts. 
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VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN COMMERCIAL PRINT- 


ING ESTABLISHMENTS AND THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOOKBINDERS, 
Loca 105. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1938, to October 31, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 40 per week. 

Overtime: from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. and on Satur- 
day p.m., time and one-half; after 10 p.m. and 
all work on Sundays and seven specified holi- 
days, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen_ book- 
binders: $40 per week; night work to be paid 
8 cents per hour over the day scale. Minimum 
wage scale for journeywomen $20 per week; 
night work to be paid 5 cents per hour over the 
day scale. 

One male apprentice allowed to first four 
journeymen, two to eight journeymen and one to 
each additional five men, male apprentices to 
serve five years and are to be paid from one- 
fourth of journeymen’s wage during second year 
to two-thirds during fifth year. One female ap- 
prentice allowed to three journeywomen, two ap- 
prentices to five journeywomen, three to nine 
and one additional apprentice to each five jour- 
neywomen thereafter; apprenticeship to be for 
three years and such apprentices to be paid from 
$9 per week during first nine months to $16.65 
for fourth nine months. 

If an arbitration agreement is later made, 
the employers parties to this agreement agree 
to become party to such arbitration and to be 
bound by its results. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN COMMERCIAL PRINT- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, LOCAL 226 
(PRINTERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1938, to August 31, 1939, and thereafter subject 
to 30 days’ notice of change from either party. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and seven specified holidays, double time. 

Hours: 74 per day from Monday to Friday 
inclusive, 32 on Saturday, a 40-hour week for 
both day and night work. 

Wages per hour for journeymen: $1 per hour 
for day work, $1.10 for night work; for shifts 
beginning between 11.30 p.m. and 6 a.m., 50 cents 
extra per shift to be paid over the night scale. 
Machinist operators to be paid 50 cents per shift 
over the regular scale. 

One apprentice allowed to each office employ- 
ing from one to eight journeymen and one addi- 
tional apprentice when more than eight journey- 
men employed. Apprentices to serve six years 
and to be paid one-fifth of journeyman’s scale 
during second half of first year to two-thirds of 
journeyman’s rate during last 16 months of 
apprenticeship. 

Provided an arbitration agreement is later 
arrived at, the employers parties to the agree- 
ment agree to be parties to one arbitration pro- 
ceeding for the employing commercial printers 
of Greater Vancouver and to be bound by the 
result of such arbitration. 


NANAIMO, B.C.—NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat 337. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1939, 
to February 29, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed. The use 
of the union label is granted to employers 
parties to the agreement. 
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Hours: from March 1, 1939, to August 31, 


1939, 6 hours and 40 minutes to be a day’s or 
night’s work, with a 6 day week, a 40-hour 
week; from September 1, 1939, to February 29, 
1940, 73 hours per day or night, 5 days per week, 
a 374 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one half for first five 
consecutive hours; thereafter double time. Work 
on Sundays and seven specified holidays (unless 
part of a regular shift), double time. 

Wages: from March 1, 1939, to August 31, 
1939, 94 cents per hour for day work and 
$1.033 for night work. When necessary to 
work split shifts running from day into night 
hours or vice versa, such shift to be 7% hours 
and be paid 50 cents in addition to the night 
rates. Beginning with the first week in August, 
1939, the parties agree to negotiate a wage 
scale for the period September 1, 1939, to 
February 29, 1940. 


One apprentice may be employed to every 
six journeymen. Apprentices to serve for six 
years and to be paid one-quarter of journey- 
men’s scale during second year to two-thirds of 
the scale during last 16 months. 

Learners on machines who are journeymen 
to be paid 40 per cent of regular scale during 
first five weeks up to 85 per cent of scale 
during the last six weeks of the 26 weeks of 
the learning period. 

A standing joint committee to be formed for 
the settlement of disputes. Any dispute which 
they are unable to settle will be referred to 
arbitration and the decision binding. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN LUMBER 
AND SAWMILL OPERATOR AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
LocaL 2601 (LUMBER AND SAWMILL 
WORKERS). 


This agreement came into effect May 1, 1938, 
to May 1, 1939, and continues thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. It covers the 
sawmill, lathmill, boom, sorting chain, planing 
mill, lumber yard, lath yard, tie platform, load- 
ing platforms, barn, machine and blacksmith 
shops, engine and boiler room. 


Only union members to be employed, if 
available. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter. For work 


on Sundays and five specified holidays, time and 
one-quarter. (This does not apply to watchmen, 
firemen, barnmen and millwrights.) 

Wages per hour: In sawmill—second filer 69 
cents; machinist 68 cents; filer’s helper 58 cents; 
engineer 57 cents; setters, edgermen, millwright 
56 cents; blacksmith 55 cents; fireman and 
watchman-engineer 53 cents; trimmermen (head) 
52 cents; green lumber graders 50 cents; 
resawyers 48 cents; boom foreman and oiler 
45 cents; boom, boot of slp, log deck, riders, 
tail sawyers, cut off saw, splitters, trimmermen 
(tail), chainman, yard sorters, tie cut-off saw 
and bull edger feeder 44 cents; slasherman, 
resawyer’s helper, teamsters 43 cents; bull ring, 
stripper, resawyer behind, watchman, sweeper 
and bull edger behind 41 cents; tie loaders 
1.65 cents per tie, tie peelers 2.75 cents per 
tie. In lath mill—bolt shovers, bolt pullers, 
lath shover, lath puller, graders 45 cents; lath 
tiers, stock pickers and spareman 43 cents; lath 
platform 41 cents. In planing mill—engineer 


57 cents, machine feeder, behind machine and 
loading cars 43 cents. Dry lumber—scalers and 
graders 46 cents; teamsters and loaders in yard 
43 cents; tram repairs 42 cents. 

Seniority to be considered if laying men 


off or in case of promotion. 


Grievances to be reported to the management 
by a committee of employees, for adjustment. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CerTaiIn SasH AND Door 
AND MILLWoRK MANUFACTURERS AND THE 
BRITISH COLUMBIA WoopworKERs’ UNION, 
LocaL No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1939, to January 31, 1940, unless 30 days’ notice 
of change given at any time. 

Only union members to be employed. The 
employer is granted the use of the union label. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour 
week. 

_Overtime (except shift work) to be paid at 
time and one half; nine specified holidays at 
double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: mechanics 55 
cents, semi-skilled workers 45 cents, door 
patchers 45 cents, firemen 50 cents, labourers 
40 cents, workers 18 to 21 years of age 30 cents, 
workers under 18 years of age 25 cents. 

A shop steward and shop committee to be 
elected by the union members, and they are 
to see that the union label is used under proper 
conditions and to report any infringement of 
its use to the union. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrRTAIN SASH AND Door 
AND MILLWoRK MANUFACTURERS AND THE 
AMALGAMATED ButmpDING WorKERS oF 
CANADA, Factory Workers Unit No. 3. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1939, to January 31, 1940, 

The terms of this agreement are similar to 
the one summarized above between certain other 
manufacturers and the British Columbia Wood- 
workers’ Union, Local No. 1, with the exception 
of the wage scale. 

Wages per hour: mechanics and foremen 55, 
60, 65 and 70 cents; door patchers 55 cents; 
labourers, kiln pilers and semi-skilled workers 
over 21 years of age 48 and 55 cents; helpers 
and semi-skilled workers 18 to 21 years of age 


30 cents; boys under 18 years of age, 25 cents. 


Manufacturing: 


Metal Products 


BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN MANUFAC- 
TURER OF COPPER WIRE, CABLES, Etc. AND 
THE UNITED ELECTRICAL AND RADIO WORKERS 
or AmerRIcA, LocaL 510 (ELECTRIC WIRE 
WORKERS). 


This agreement which came into effect July 
30, 1937, continues until either party gives 60 
days’ notice of change. 

The company recognizes the union and neither 
the company nor the union will discriminate 
between employees for belonging or not belonging 
to the union, 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 
hour week; in the roller mill, a 44 hour week 
worked in 5 nights. 

Overtime: time and one half; work on Sundays 
and eight specified holidays, double time. In 
the rolling mill, however, overtime paid only 
after 9 hours’ work in any one run and all] over- 
time after 44 hours work in any one week. 
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Wages: effective July 14, 1937, an increase 
in wages of 15 per cent was provided for, 
this increase to apply to hourly, piece and 
bonus rates. New male employees to start at 
a minimum of 30 cents per hour to be increased 
after six weeks to 35 cents; new female 
employees to start at a minimum of 25 cents 
per hour to be increased after six weeks to 
30 cents. These rates to constitute the minimum 
rates of pay for employees in the shop. 

Waiting time to be paid for at the established 
base hourly rate. 

Seniority to be the 
promotion and in reducing staff or re-engaging 
employees. 

Vacation: employees with five years’ continu- 
ous service with the company to be given one 
week’s vacation with pay (average earnings 
of last four weeks). 

The union to appoint a shop and grievance 
committee who are to discuss grievances with 
the management. Any dispute which cannot be 
settled in this way will be referred to arbi- 
tration. 


SauLtt Stre. Marie, ONTARIO.—ALGOMA STEEL 
CORPORATION LIMITED AND THE ALGOMA 
STEEL WORKERS’ UNION. 


Working agreement to be in effect from May 
1, 1939, to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


The terms of this agreement are similar to 
those of the one previously in effect and 
published in the LaBour GAZETTE, October, 1936, 
page 864, with these exceptions: 


Extra pay for overtime not to apply to shift 
employees working two eight hour shifts in 
24 hours if 8 hours intervene between the shifts. 


Employees hired on recognized labour jobs 
may exercise their seniority rights on any 
recognized labour job on a_ plant-wide basis 
if their own position is abolished permanently 
or for a long period. Leave of absence may be 
eranted up to a maximum period of six months 
or longer in special circumstances. 


Vacation: the principle of vacation with pay 
is recognized, the extent of such vacation to 
be negotiated annually. 


SauLt STE. Marigz, ONTARIO. ALGOMA STEEL 
CORPORATION LIMITED AND THE ALGOMA 
STEEL WORKERS’ UNION. 


Wage agreement to be in effect from April 
17, 1939, subject to 20 days’ notice. 


_ The schedule of wages in effect April 17, 1939, 
is to remain in effect subject to notice. Upon 
such notice being given, a joint conference to 
be held to negotiate a new agreement, and if no 
settlement reached this agreement to terminate 
20 days after giving of such notice. (The pre- 
vious wage agreement was published in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, February, 1937, page 132.) 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrERTAIN Dry Dock AND 
SHIPBUILDING FIRMS AND THE SHIPYARD 
LABOURERS’ FEDERAL UNION, LOCAL 126. 


% This agreement is summarized below under 
Construction: Shipbuilding.” 
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Construction: Buildings and Structures 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN BUILDING WRECK- 
ING FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL Hop 


CARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON La- 
BOURERS’ UNION, LocaL 756 (BUILDING 
WRECKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1939, 
to March 1, 1940. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
August, 1938, page 942, except that regular hours 
on Saturdays are 8, and overtime to be paid for 
all work over 9 hours in any one day from Mon- 
day to Friday and after 3 p.m. on Saturdays. 


Wages are unchanged at 45 cents per hour for 
labourers and 50 cents for barmen. 


(A strike to secure this agreement with one 
employer was noted in the LABoUR GAZETTE, 
July, 1939, page 660.) 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.-CERTAIN ‘TERRAZZO CON- 
TRACTORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF MARBLE, STONE AND SLATE 
POLISHERS, RUBBERS AND SAWYERS, TILE 
AND MARBLE SETTERS’ HELPERS AND TER- 
RAZZO WORKERS’ HELPERS, LOCAL 56 (TER- 
RAZZO HELPERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1939, 
to March 1, 1940. 


This agreement is similar to the previous 
agreement which was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1937, page 1383, with this 
exception: 


Employers agree to select 50 per cent of the 
employees from the union. 


Wages and hours are unchanged at rates of 
55 cents per hour for labourers and 60 cents for 
men operating machines, with a 40 hour week. 


LONDON, ONTARIO.—MASON CONTRACTORS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, MASTER MASONS AND THE BRICK- 
LAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION, LocaL No. 5, ONTARIO 
(BRICKLAYERS AND STONE MASONS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1940. Five months before expira- 
tion date, the board of arbitration to meet to 
consider its renewal. 


Only union members to be employed. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 


Overtime: time and one-half till midnight; 
thereafter and all work on Sundays and three 
specified holidays, double time. Where two or 
three shifts are worked, the first two shifts to 
be 74 hours and the third shift 7 hours and shall 
be paid for 8 hours. Where only one shift is 
required after 5 p.m., this to be paid at time 
and one-half. 


Minimum wage rate for bricklayers and stone 
masons, $1 per hour. No member of the union 
may work for any commercial company or any 
private individual for less:than $1.15 per hour, 
nor for contractors who are not parties to the 
agreement. 


Apprentices: the members of the employers’ 
association may upon taking up the matter of 
being allowed an apprentice every two years 
have same adjusted. 


A joint arbitration committee to meet when 
necessary. 
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WINDSOR,  ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS, 
MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION AND THE MASONS’ SECTION OF THE 
BUILDERS’ AND CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
or HssEx CoUNTY AND THE BRICKLAYERS’, 
MASONS’ AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat No. 6 (BRICKLAYERS AND 
STONEMASONS). 


This agreement which came into effect May 15, 
1937, and. applies throughout the county of Essex, 
continues to March 31, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday in- 
clusive, a 40-hour week. When two or more 
shifts are employed 7 hours to be a shift with 
pay for 8 hours. 

Overtime and all work on Saturdays, Sundays 
and on six specified holidays, double time. 

Wages for bricklayers and stonemasons: $1.15 
per hour. Where three or more journeymen are 
employed, a foreman to be appointed who must 
be paid at least 10 per cent over the journey- 
man’s rate. 

Any violations of the agreement or other dis- 
putes. are to be referred to a joint arbitration 
committee. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE 
OF REGINA AND. THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS (LOCAL 1867). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 30, 1939, 
to May 1, 1940, and then continue in effect 
during the pleasure of both parties or/and 
during the life of the schedule under the In- 
dustrial Standards Act (LABouR GAZETTE, 
August, 1938, page 948). 

The terms are the same as in the above In- 
dustrial Standards Act schedule, the hours being 
44 per week and the wage rate for journeymen 
carpenters 75 cents per hour. 


Regina, SASKATCHEWAN.— REGINA MASTER 
PLUMBING, HEATING AND SANITARY EN- 
GINEERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 179. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, qe” 
to March 1, 1940. 

Preference in employment to be given to union 
members if available. Members of the union 
agree to work only for recognized shops and to 
give preference to such shops as are party to this 
agreement. 

Men working out of town may work 50 
hours per week. They will have their 
fare, board and travelling time up to 8 hours a 
day paid by the employer. 

The other terms of this agreement are similar 
to those of the schedule under Industrial Stan- 
dards Act which was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1939, page 733, the minimum 
rate for journeymen plumbers and steamfitters 
being 90 cents per hour, with a 44-hour week. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.— EDMONTON GENERAL Con- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
LocaL 1325. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1939, 
to March 31, 1940. Providing notice of change 
is given by ‘either party by January 15, 1940, 
negotiations for a new agreement to be entered 
into during that month. 

Union carpenters to be given preference of 
employment, when such union carpenters are 
available. 

The other terms of this agreement are similar 
to those of the schedule under the Industrial 
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Standards Act which was summarized in the 
Lasourk GAZETTE, April, 1939, page 436, the 
— rate being 90 cents per hour, with a 44-hour 
week. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—EDMONTON SOCIETY OF 
DOMESTIC, SANITARY AND HEATING EN- 
GINEERS, INC. AND THE ONITED ASSOCIATION 
OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 488, 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939, to 
April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

The contractors agree to employ members of 
the union and the union agrees to work only for 
members of the employers’ association. 

Members of one branch of the trade are pro- 
hibited from working at that of another. 

Any grievance which cannot be adjusted by 
the union representative will be referred to a 
joint conference board for decision. 

The other terms of this agreement are similar 
to that of the schedule under the Industrial 
Standards Act, which was summarized in the 
Labour GAZETTE, May, 1939, page 532, the 
minimum rate for journeymen from August 1, 
1939, being $1.05 per hour, with a 44-hour week. 


ALBERTA.—CALGARY GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE AMALGA- 
MATED BUILDING WORKERS OF CANADA, 
CALGARY CARPENTERS AND JOINERS LOCAL. 


CALGARY, 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1938, subject to 30 days’ notice from either 
party. 

This agreement is the same as the agreement 
between the Calgary General Contractors’ 
Association and the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Local 1779, which was 
summarized in the Lanour GAZETTE, September, 
1938, page 1040, the minimum rate for carpenters 
and joiners being 80 cents per hour, with a 
44-hour week. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


Vancouver, B.C—A CerrtTaAIn Dry Dock AND 
SHIPBUILDING COMPANY AND THE SHIPYARD 
LABOURERS’ FEDERAL UNION, LOCAL 126. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 1939, 
to May 15, 1940, and thereafter subject to 30 
days’ notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
December, 1938, page 1412, with certain changes 
in working conditions, 

Hours and wages are unchanged at a 44-hour 
week, a 50-cent per hour minimum wage rate 
for labourers, and other workers varying from 
55 to 73 cents. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Street and Electric Railways 


CoRNWALL, ONTARIO.—CORNWALL STREET RAIL- 
WAY, LIGHT AND PowER CoMPANY LIMITED 
AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
STREET, ELEcTRIC RAILWAY AND Moror 
CoacH EMPLOYEES, LocAL 946, 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the union, will show 
no discrimination against union members and 
will recommend to employees to become and 
remain. union members. 
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Hours: shop men and line department 50 per 
week except nightmen in shops who work 48 
bOnEe sub station operators 8 per day, 56 per 
week. 

Hourly wage rates: passenger car operators— 
first year (spare operators) 35 cents, after first 
year and until assigned a regular run 37 cents, 
first year (regular operators) 37 cents; second 
year (regular operators) 42 cents, thereafter 
46 cents: freight locomotive—freight motormen 
(first year) 47 cents, freight motormen after 
first year 50 to 54 cents, freight brakemen 40 to 
42 cents: shop men—apprentices 20 to 29 cents, 
helpers 30. to 39 cents, shop mechanics 40 to 50 
cents, nightmen 39 cents per hour for 8 hours, 
6 days per week (Saturdays being the off 
night); line department—first class wire and 
linemen 50 to 52 cents, second class wire and 
linemen 37 to 42 cents; sub-station operators 50 
cents; track maintenance—regular track labour- 
ers 37 cents, welders 44 cents. 


Uniforms to be supplied by the Company. 


Vacation: all regular employees to be entitled 
to one week’s vacation with pay each year. 


Promotions and transfers to be based upon: 
first—length of service, second—merit and 
ability. In case of laying off men, length of 
service to be given more consideration than in 
case of nromotion. 


A standing committee of the union to be 
formed to deal with the company in any case of 
grievances or disputes. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—HAMILTON StREET RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
AND Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES, LOCAL 107. 


The agreement which came into effect April 1, 
1936, to run until either party gives 30 days’ 
notice, and which was summarized in the 
Lazsour GazeTTe, August, 1936, page 748, was 
amended March 16, 1939, as follows:— 

Overtime: all overtime clauses are repealed 
except the provision of time and one-half pay for 
work on legal holidays. 

Vacation: all employees who have been in the 
service of the company for one year or more 
and who have worked at least 1,800 hours during 
the year to be given 7 days’ vacation with pay 
each year. Two extra days holidays with pay 
to be given each year to operators of cars or 
ousses whose record during the year is clear of 
accidents for which the company pay damages. 


Wrnpsor, ONTARIO—SANDWICH, WINDSOR AND 
AMHERSTBURG RAILWAY COMPANY AND THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, 
ELecTRICc RAILWAY AND Motor CoacH 
EMPLOYEES, LOCAL 616. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1939, to December 31, 1939. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
December, 1938, page 1413, and May, 1937, page 
576, with certain exceptions:— 

Wages per hour for bus and street car 
operators: 55 cents during first six months, 
59 cents during second six months and 63 cents 
after first year (increases of 3 cents per hour 
over previous agreement) and ‘for checking, 
operators to receive 20 cents per day. 

Wages per hour for shop and maintenance 
men: bus mechanics 65 cents; bus washers, car 
pitmen and oilers 60 cents; carpenters and 
trouble shooters 62 cents; machinists 65 cents: 
armature winders 70 cents; painters 75 cents; 
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car cleaners 60 cents, blacksmith 70 cents; night 
watchmen 60 cents; trackmen 55 cents; truck 
driver 57 cents. 

Vacation: employees paid on an hourly basis 
who have been in the service of the Company 
for at least a year to be given one week’s 
vacation during the year and be paid $35 in 
lieu of wages for that week. 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.—THE PUBLIC UTILITIES 
CoMMISSION OF THE City oF PorT ARTHUR 
AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
STREET, ELeEcTRIC RAILWAY AND MorTor 
CoacH EMPLOYEES, LOCAL 966, AND OTHER 
EMPLOYEES OF THE STREET RAILWAY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939, 
to May 1, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
December, 1938, page 1413, with this exception: 

Wages per hour in track department: track 
bonder 53 cents, regular trackmen 51 cents 
(an increase of 2 cents per hour in each case). 


Fort Wori1taM, ONTARIO—CiTy oF  ForrT 
WILLIAM AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND 
Moror Coach EMPLOYEES, LOCAL 966, AND 
OTHER EMPLOYEES OF THE STREET RAILWAY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1940, and continue until a new 
agreement is made. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
December, 1938, page 1414, with this exception: 

Sick leave: all permanent employees to be 
allowed ten days’ sick leave each year with pay 
when the employee has been absent through 
illness for 20 consecutive days. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


Puewasu, N.S.——A CERTAIN STEVEDORING Con- 
TRACTOR AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LOCAL 1531. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 2, 
1939, to January 3, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The employer recognizes the union as a 
bargaining agency for the longshoremen. Only 
union members to be employed, if available. 
Employer may select a foreman from the union 
membership. 

Hours: regular hours from 7 a.m. to 12 noon; 
from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

Overtime: all other time to be considered 
overtime and to be paid at time and one-half; 
legal holidays time and one-half; work on 
Sundays and Christmas Day, double time. 

Wages per hour: hatch tender and water boy 
35 cents, winchmen 40 cents, all other classes 
of work 45 cents. (These rates are 5 cents per 
hour higher than in the previous agreement 
which was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
December, 1938, page 1415.)- 


ParRrRSBoRO, N.S.—CERTAIN LUMBER EXPORTERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, LocaL 1472. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 6, 1939, 
to December 31, 1939, and thereafter subject to 
30 days’ notice. 
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This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
December, 1938, page 1416, with certain excep- 
tions:— 

For work on Sundays and legal holidays, 
time and one-half to be paid. 


Wages per hour: for stowing lumber on board 
ship 45 cents; winchmen employed on board 
ship 45 cents; unloading of scows, alongside of 
ship and chain tenders 40 cents; stowage on 
scows 35 cents; schooners to be loaded at 45 
cents per hour for stowage on board and 40 
fie for handling lumber to schooners from 
ock. 


Saint JoHn, N.B—CERTAIN CoAL, LUMBER AND 
Tow Boat COMPANIES AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
LocaL 1901 (Sure CAULKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from November I, 
1938, to October 31, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Preference in employment to be given to 
union members. 


Hours: 8 per day (between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
except on tide work). When required to work 
on tide work, one full tide to be a day’s work. 


Overtime: work between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
(except tide work) and all work on Sundays 
and statutory holidays, double time. 

Minimum daily wage rates: foreman caulker 
$5.50, journeyman caulker $5; helper’ or 
apprentice 40 cents per hour. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES (OCEAN NAVIGATION) AND THE 
STEAMSHIP CHECKERS AND COOPERS EM- 
PLOYED BY THEM. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1939, 
to December 31, 1939, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 


With one slight change, this agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect which 
was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 
1938, page 795. 


Wages are unchanged at 64 cents for day 
work for checkers, 63 cents for day work for 
coopers, with 10 cents per hour extra for 
both classes for night work. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND 
WORKING CONDITIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD FOR THE Mon- 
TREAL HarsBouR (HARBOUR EMPLOYEES.) 


Schedule to be in effect from May 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1940. 


The conditions of this schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect and summarized in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, December, 1938, page 1416, 
June, 1937, page 691, July, 1936, page 659 and 
June, 1935, page 584, with certain exceptions: 


The following classes of workers are added 
or changed from the wage scale: in the 
conveyor system of the grain elevator system, 
rope splicer, towerman and assistant tripper- 
man are omitted; and relief feed tender or 
relief towerman at 55 cents is added; in the 
general maintenance forces, switchman is 
omitted; in the fleet branch, chief engineer on 
one vessel $165, second engineer $132, second 
steward on same and cook on one tug at $55 
are omitted. 


New WESTMINSTER, B.C.—CERTAIN DOCK AND 
STEVEDORING COMPANIES AND THE ROYAL 
City WATERFRONT WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(LONGSHOREMEN ). 


This agreement, which covers ocean navigation 
longshore work to be in effect from June 22, 
1938, to June 21, 1941. 

There is to be one hiring hall in New West- 
minster, with one despatcher who is named in 
the agreement and his assistant to be chosen 
by him. 

Hours and conditions are to be the same as 
prevailing in Vancouver (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
May, 1937, page 577), the basic minimum rate 
being 95 cents per hour for ship work and 
91 cents for dock work. 

For the determination of changes in wages 
the parties agree to consider the welfare of the 
men and the prosperity of the port and shipping 
and lumber industries. 

Any disputes are to be submitted to the 
mayor of the city of New Westminster whose 
decision will be final and binding on both 
parties. 


Port ALBERNI, B.C.—A CERTAIN STEVEDORING 
COMPANY AND THE ALBERNI- DISTRICT 
WATERFRONT WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION (LONG- 
SHOREMEN). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 22, 
1938, to June 21, 1940. Sixty days’ notice 
by either party to be given after June 22, 
1940, to alter this agreement. 

Preference in employment to be given union 
members. 

Hours and overtime: straight time to be hours 
between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., excluding meal hour 
except Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
holidays. Overtime is all other time including 
Saturday afternoon, Sundays and nine specified 
holidays. If gangs are required and agree 
to work more than 12 hours in any day they 
will be paid for such time at double the current 
rate. 

Wages per hour: unless otherwise specified, 
all labour to be paid 95 cents straight time 
and $1.42 for overtime; hatch tenders, side 
runners and double winch drivers $1.05 straight 
time and $1.52 overtime. For work on logs, 
piling submerged lumber, fish, fish eggs, fertilizer 
or offensive cargo, 10 cents per hour extra. 

For travelling to and from outports. half 
pay to be given and transportation paid for. 

All disputes to be brought before a committee 
for the union and a representative of the 
company. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local and Highway Transportation 


TorRoNTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN TAXI CaB CoM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLE- 
MEN AND HELPERS, LOCAL 488. (TAXICAB 
DRIVERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1939, 
to July 1, 1940, and until a new agreement is 
made. 

Only union members to be employed. If none 
available. other men employed are to join the 
union. The employer agrees to assist the union 
in collecting union dues and will not keep in its 
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employ any union member who wilfully neglects 
or refuses to pay his dues. No diserimination 
to be shown on account of union activities. 

Seniority to govern in case of lay-off of men. 

Taxi drivers to be responsible for any fines 
or for any damage to cars caused by their own 
negligence, but will not have to pay more than 
50 per cent of cost of such repairs nor more 
than $14 for any one accident. 

‘A shop steward or shop committee may be 
appointed by the employees or the union. 
Disputes may be submitted to a board of 
arbitration. 

Other provisions of this agreement are similar 
to those which were made binding under the 
Industrial Standards Act and are summarized 
on page 864 of this issue, with these exceptions: 

Hours: the number of employees working 
split shifts not to exceed 20 per cent of the 
regular employees, such splits shifts to consist 
of 10 hours divided into not more than two 
periods, with pay for 11 hours. 

Overtime: a driver whose weekly receipts 
without overtime equal $56 or more to have 
the option of taking 25 per cent commission on 
all receipts taken in by him in his overtime 
period instead of the hourly rate for overtime. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


SypNEy, N.S.—EHastern Ligot AND Power 
CoMPANY LIMITED, AND THETR EMPLOYEES, 
MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
prey OF ELECTRICAL WorKERS, LocaL “B” 
089. 


This agreement was reached through the 
conciliation officers of the Department of 
Irabour following application for a board under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1939, page 657). 

Agreement to be in effect from June 18, 1939, 
to June 18, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. It covers also the 
operations of the Dominion Utilities Company 
Limited. 

The Company recognizes the union as the 
sole bargaining agency for the employees of 
the electrical department, and agrees to deduct 
a specified amount from the wages of all 
employees each month and pay this over to the 
union treasurer. 

Hours: for line department and meter depart- 
ment, 83 per day, 54 on Saturdays, 48 per 
week; for troublemen 8 per day (from 3 p.m. 
to 11 p.m.); sub-station operators 8 per day, 
48 per week, worked in revolving shifts with 
one day off per week. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and seven 
specified holidays, time and one half, except 
in case of regular shift workers whose regular 
shift is on Sundays or holidays; spare operators 
to work a 48 hour week with Thursday off, but 
if required to work Thursday time and one 
half to be paid. 

Wages per hour: linemen, troublemen and 
station electricians—first class 69 cents, second 
class 64 cents, third class 57 cents; groundmen— 
first class 52 cents, second class 47 cents; meter 
repairmen, testers and_ installers—first class 
69 cents, second class 57 cents, third class 52 
cents; substation operators 60 cents. Charge 
hands to receive 5 cents per hour over the 
regular rate. 

Any employees having a grievance may present 
their case to an officer of the Company and 
if they wish may be represented by a committee. 
The Company officer to adjust the grievance, if 
possible. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made oblig- 
atory by Orders in Council and are summarized 
in the next article: 

Bakers, Quebec (amendment). 

Plumbers and tinsmith roofers, 

Rivers (amendment). 

Plumbers, Hull (amendment). 

Dairy Employees, Quebec (correction). 

Hairdressers, Montreal (amendment). 


Three 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


ONTARIO 


Painters, Ottawa. 
Carpenters, Peterborough. 
Carpenters, Galt. 
Plumbers, Windsor. 
Taxicab drivers, Toronto. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Hairdressers, etc., Moose Jaw. 
Barbers, Biggar. 
ALBERTA 
Lumbering Industry, Rocky Mountain 
House, 


Construction Industry Survey 


In response to repeated requests by members 
of the construction industry for early and 
authoritive information, the Construction 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has prepared a preliminary survey of construc- 
tion operations in Canada in 1938, compiled 
from reports of general trade and subcon- 
tractors received by: the Bureau up to and 
including May 31, 1939. 

In presenting this report it is pointed out 
that as 1938 is the first year for which the 
survey has been made it is impossible to make 
comparisons with other years. It is suggested, 


however, that if the report is compiled 
annually factual comparisons will become 
possible. 


The total value of work reported for the 
period covered by the survey was $209,433,559, 
of which new work accounted for $151,149,579 
and additions, alterations, repairs, etc., for 
$58 293,980. Subcontract work performed 
amounted to $36,976,267 with $29,641,629 new 
construction and $7,334,638 additions, altera- 
tions, repairs, etc. Building construction ac- 
counted for a total of $101,470,194, engineering, 
harbours, rivers, etc., $70,704,266, and building 
trades (jobbing) $37,269,099. 

The average employment of wage-earners 
comprised 57,362 individuals and wages paid 
them amounted to $57,710,557. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, 
page 503. Amendments to the Act are noted 
in the Lasour GazeTtTe, June, 1939, page 576. 
Agreements and regulations under the Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages and under the 
original Act, “The Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, 1934,” continue in effect 
for the period for which they were made or 
have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation within the dis- 
trict determined in the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and thirty days 
is then allowed for filing of objections and 
the Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a pre- 
ponderant significance and importance” and 
that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, and 
making the provisions of the agreement 
obligatory from the.date of publication of 
the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, or its provisions may be made retro- 
active for a period not exceeding four months. 
The Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked at any time by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and such amendment or 
revocation must be published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Unless otherwise stipulated, 
these agreements do not apply to provincial 
government departments or services or to 
work done by a third party for the provincial 
government under a contract providing for 
a scale of minimum wages. A joint commit- 
tee must be formed by the parties to an 
agreement made obligatory under this Act 
and the Minister may add to such commit- 
tee representatives nominated by employers 


and employees not parties to the agreement. 
The committee is to make its own by-laws 
and when these are approved by Order in 
Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more, and such by-law must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Offical Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the Lasour 
GazeTTe from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1937, to 
April, 1988. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act are noted in the issues 
beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the amendment of four agreements and cor- 
rection of another, all of which are summarized 
below. Requests were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, July 8, for the extension of 
new agreements affecting the retail trade, 
bakery and restaurant industries in Magog 
and bakers in Montreal. In addition, Orders 
in Council were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, July 8, approving the consti- 
tution and by-laws of certain joint committees, 
and in the issues of July 8 and July 22 author- 
izing certain joint committees to levy assess- 
ments on employers and employees, all of 
which are listed below. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, Quepec—An Order in Council, 
approved June 30, and published in - the 
Quebec Official Gazette, July 8, makes certain 
minor changes in the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (LaBpour GAZETTE, 
December, 1937, page 1385, April, 1938, page 
451, January, 1939, page 96 and April, 1939, 
page 434) which do not affect the previous 
summaries. 





Construction: Buildings and Structures 


PLUMBERS AND TINSMITH Roorers, THREE 
Rivers.—An Order in Council, approved 
June 30, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, July. 8, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1938, page 103 and June, 1938, page 
693) by adding another contractor to the 
parties to the agreement. 
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PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, HuLti—An 
Order in Council, approved June 30, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 8, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour Gazette, June, 1937, 
page 696, April, 1936, page 371, and July, 1935, 
page 629) as follows: 


Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. 

Apprenticeship to be for four years, after 
which apprentices may obtain a junior licence. 
One apprentice allowed for each journeyman, 
one apprentice for each junior journeyman, one 
junior journeyman for three journeymen, two 
junior journeymen for five journeymen and there- 
after one junior journeyman to each five jour- 
neymen. 


The Orders in Council for these trades are 


to be enforced by the building trades joint 
eommittee of Hull. 


Trade 


Datry Empioyres, Qurepec—An Order in 
Council, approved June 30, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, July 8, amends 
the previous Order in Council for these 
workers (Lasour Gazette, July, 1939, page 
729, and July, 1938, page 799) by substituting 
the words “ general employee” for “labourer ” 
in the wage scale, and by providing that the 
time of the three day vacation be at the dis- 
cretion of the employer. 


Service: Business and Personal 


HAIRDRESSERS AND BEAUTY PARLOUR OPER- 
ATORS, Montreau.—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved June 30, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, July 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (Lasour 
GazettE, March, 1939, page 356 and July, 
page 730). 


L’ Association des Maitres Barbiers et Coiffeurs 
de Montréal et district, Inc. (The Association 
of Master Barbers and Hairdressers of Mont- 
real and District, Inc.) and Le Syndicat des 
Coiffeurs pour Dames de Montréal, Inc. (The 
Union of Ladies’ Hairdressers of Montreal, Inc.) 
are added to the parties. 


The principal provisions of the agreement, 
as now amended, are as follows: 


Hours: the maximum hours for regular em- 
ployees is 48 per week except between Decem- 
ber 15 and December 31. These hours to be 
worked between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. on Mondays 
to Fridays inclusive and between 9 a.m. and 
9 p.m. on Saturdays and between December 15 
and December 31 inclusive. One hour to be 
allowed for noon meal on Mondays to Fridays 
inclusive and one hour for each of two meals 
on days when closing hour is 9 pm. No work 
on three specified holidays. 

Overtime: over 48 hours’ work in a week to 
be paid pro rata. 

Minimum wage rate for master hairdresser, 
hairdresser-operator, journeyman hairdresser 
and manicurist $12.50 per week. Extra em- 
ployees holding a certificate of competency, 
who work less than 48 hours per week to be 
paid 35 cents per hour including the hours of 
waiting, with a minimum of 25 hours’ pay in 


- parlour. 


the week. All tips are the property of the 
hairdresser or operator and are not part of the 
wage. Handicapped employees may have their 
ease referred to the joint committee who may 
set a lower wage rate. 


Apprenticeship to consist of 12 months in a 
hairdressing school and 30 months in a beauty 
The hairdressing schools to operate 
separately from beauty parlours, and all work 
performed therein to be free of charge, such 
schools to be open between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
Monday to Friday inclusive. Apprentices to 
take an examination each six months and at 
end of their apprenticeship period to obtain a 
certificate. If unsuccessful at that time and 
again six months later, such apprentice shall 
leave the trade. One apprentice allowed for 
each ten regular employees or fraction thereof 
in a beauty parlour. Apprentices, during the 
30 months spent in a beauty parlour to be paid 
from $5 per week during first six months to 
$11.50 during fifth six months. 

Uniforms required to be supplied and 
laundered at the expense of the employer. 

Proprietors of beauty parlours may not rent 
or sublet a part of the chairs or space in the 
parlour. 


Except with an annual permit from the joint 
committee, no hairdresser or operator may carry 
on the trade outside a licensed beauty parlour. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council and 
published in the July 8 issue of the Quebec 
Official Gazette: 

Barbers and hairdressers, Quebec. 

Ladies’ Hairdressers, Montreal. 

Building Trades, Montreal. 

Longshoremen (inland and coastal navi- 
gation), Montreal. 


Plumbers and steamfitters, Hull (amend- 
ment). 
Notices were published in the Quebec 


Official Gazette, July 8 and 22, that authori- 
zation was given by Orders in Council to 
levy assessments at the rate of one half of one 
per cent of wages on employers and employees 
concerned to the following joint committees: 

Barbers and Hairdressers, County of Missis- 
quoi. 

Barbers, Rouyn and Noranda. 

Ladies’ Hairdressers, Montreal. 

Retail Trade, Quebec. 

Men’s and Boys’ Hats and Caps, Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

Barbers, Hull. 

Retail Trade, Magog. 

Building Trades, Montreal. 

Longshoremen (inland and coastal naviga- 
tion), Montreal. 

Women’s and 
ince of Quebec. 

Building Trades, St. John. 


children’s millinery, Prov- 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 


[X four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 
dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council in all 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule 
applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 


of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers; 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 
Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour Gazetre, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, May, 1938, 
page 501, and June, 1939, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, June, 1938, page 633, and 
June, 1939, page 567: Nova Scotia, in June, 
1936, page 604, and July, 1939, page 671; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, May, 1938, page 507, and June, 1939, 
page 581. Schedules of wages and _ hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 
Painters, Orrawa.—An Order in Council, 


gion Saturdays, 


Overtime: for the first two hours overtime in 
any day and for overtime work up to 3 p.m. 
time and one-half; all other 


dated July 21, and published in The Ontario ® overtime including work on Sundays and eight 


Gazette, July 29, makes obligatory the terms 
of a schedule governing the painting and 
decorating industry in Ottawa and adjacent 
suburban area, from August 8, 1939, “during 
pleasure”. 


Hours: 8 per day, Mondays to Fridays, 4 
on Saturdays, a 44 hour week. 

Overtime: time- and one-half: work on 
Saturday afternoon, Sundays and five specified 
holidays, double time. The advisory committee 
may, however, issue permits allowing overtime 
work between Saturday noon and the beginning 
of the next regular working day at regular 
rates of pay for work which cannot be done 
during the regular working period. 

Minimum wage rate for painters and 
decorators: 70 cents per hour; spray painting 
85 cents per hour. he minimum rate for 
night work to be 10 cents per hour over the 
regular rate. The advisory committee may, 
however, fix a special minimum rate for any 
handicapped person. 
a Praia s to be governed by Apprenticeship 

ct. 


CARPENTERS, PETERBOROUGH.—An Order in 
Council, dated July 21, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, July 29, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
governing the carpentry industry in the city 
of Peterborough and the adjacent suburban 
area from August 8, 1939, “during pleasure”. 


Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50 hour 
week. Work may, however, be done on 
Saturday afternoon at regular rate _ if 
necessary to permit the pouring of concrete. 


specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 60 cents 
per hour. The advisory committee may, how- 
ever, fix a special lower minimum rate for any 
handicapped employee. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Apprentice- 
ship Act. 

Carpenters, Gatt—An Order in Council. 
dated July 21, and published in The Ontano 
Gazette, July 29, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule of wages and hours governing the 
carpentry industry in the city of Galt and the 
adjacent suburban area from August 8, 1939. 
“during pleasure”. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50 hour 
week. Work may, however, be done on 
Saturday afternoon at regular rate if necessary 
to permit the pouring of concrete. 

Overtime: for first three hours overtime tu 
any day and for overtime work up to 4 p.m. 
on Saturdays, time and one-half; all other 
overtime including work on Sundays and eight 
specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 60 cents 
per hour. The advisory committee may, how 
ever, fix a special lower minimum rate for any 
handicapped employee. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, WINDSOR.— 
An Order in Council, dated July 21 and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, July 29 
makes binding the terms of a schedule 
governing the plumbing and heating industry 
in the city of Windsor and adjacent suburban 
area; from August 8, 1939, “during pleasure” 
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The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those of the one previously in effect and sum- 
marized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1938, 
page 700, with this exception: 


The minimum wage rate, which had _ been 
pes from $1 to $1.15 in 1938, is again reduced 
to $1. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local and Highway Transportation 


TaxicaB Drivers, Toronto—An Order in 
Council, dated July 21, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, July 29, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule governing the taxicab 
industry in the city of Toronto and within 
three miles of it, from July 1, 1939 “during 
pleasure”’. 


Hours: not more than 11 per day or 66 per 
week, the daily hours to be divided into either 
one or two shifts, provided that each shift con- 
sist of at least 4 consecutive hours. On out of 
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town trips, however, the regular daily hours 
need not be complied with; on such trips no 
deduction to be made from wages for food and 
lodging. 

Overtime: (except time spent by a driver in 
completing a trip which he started during 
regular working hours) to be paid at 35 cents 
per hour in addition to any money earned by a 
driver during regular working hours. Overtime 
may not exceed 4 hours in any one day or 10 
hours in any one week. Overtime for despatchers 
to be paid for at a minimum of 35 cents per 
hour. 


Minimum wage rate for drivers: 25 per cent 
of fares earned by him, with a minimum of 
$14 per week. Minimum rate for despatchers 
$15 per week. Part time drivers at a minimum 
of 30 cents per hour and to be paid for at 
least 5 hours in each day they are called to 
work. Drivers sent out to drive customers’ 
cars to be paid at least 50 cents per hour. 


A driver may be charged 50 per cent of the 
cost of uniforms. supplied by the employer. 


Saskatchewan 


Service: Business and Personal 


Beauty Cutture Inpustry, Mooszr Jaw.— 

An Order in Council, approved July 19, and 
published in’ The Saskatchewan Gazette, July 
31, makes binding the terms of a schedule 
governing the beauty culture industry in the 
city of Moose Jaw and within five miles of it, 
from August 10, 1939, “during pleasure.” _ 


Hours: 45 per week, which must be worked 
between 8 a.m. and 7 pm. on Mondays, Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays, between 8 a.m. 
and 12.30 noon on Wednesdays, and between 8 
am. and 9 pm. on Saturdays. No work on 
statutory or civic holidays. 


Overtime: experienced beautician to be paid 
385 cents per hour, inexperienced beautician 25 
cents per hour. 


Minimum wage rates: experienced beautician 
(one who has had at least 18 months employ- 
ment under tuition) given full time employ- 
ment, $15 per week or 50 per cent of pro- 
ceeds taken in by the employee, whichever is 
greater; experienced beautician given part time 
or casual employment, 35 cents per hour or 
50 per cent of proceeds, whichever is greater, 
with a minimum of three consecutive hours of 
employment; an inexperienced beautician to be 
paid $8 per week during first four months, 
$10.50 during second four months, $12.50 for 
third four months and the experienced rate 


thereafter. (For experienced . beauticians, 
this schedule’s rate is $2 per week over the 
previous schedule’s rate.) 

Not more than 25 per cent of the employees 
of any one employer may be inexperienced, un- 
less less than four employees, when one inex- 
perienced one may be employed. 

A schedule of minimum charges for each 
operation is included. 


BarsBers, Bigcak—An Order in Council, 
approved July 19, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, July 31, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing the barber- 
ing industry in the town of Biggar and within 
five miles of it. 


“Hours for all employers and employees are 
the hours during which barber shops are -per- 
mitted to be open under civic by-laws. 

Minimum wage rate: for barbers given full 
time employment $14 per week of 49 hours, plus 
30 cents per hour for all hours in excess thereof 
or 60 per cent of the proceeds taken in by the 
employee, whichever is greater; for those given 
part time or casual employment, 30 cents per 
hour or 60 per cent of proceeds taken in by 
the employee, whichever is greater, provided 
that hours of employment must ‘be at least three 
consecutive hours. 

A seale of minimum charges which must be 
made to customers for each operation is in- 
cluded. 


Alberta 


Logging 


Loacamrs, SAw. AND PLANING Miu WorkERs, 
Rocky Mountain House Zone.—An Order in 
Council, dated June 27, and published in 
The Alberta Gazette, July 15, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing employees of 
saw-mills, planing mills, box factories, wood- 
working plants, logging and railway tie con- 
tractors in the village of Rocky Mountain 
House, from July 25,°1939, to July 24, 1940. 

Hours: 10 per day, 60 per week, except for 


night watchman, blacksmiths, teamsters, truck 
drivers and millwrights and shippers, all of 


nen may work the hours required for their 
work. 

Minimum wage rates: millwrights $150 per 
month; machine operators, lumber graders and 
shippers 28 cents per hour; teamsters, truck 
drivers, labourers, lumber pilers, lumber loaders 
and yard men 25 cents per hour; night watch- 
men $2.50 per shift. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Saw AND PrLaninc Mitt Workers, Rocky 
MovuntaIn House Zonse.—These workers are 
included in the schedule. summarized above 
under “Logging.” 
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PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, JULY, 1939 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE cost per week of a list of staple 

foods, fuel and lighting and rent entering 
into a family budget was practically unchanged 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices declined 
gradually week by week due in large part to 
lower prices for certain farm products. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods, entering into a budget for a 
family of five, in terms of average retail 
prices in sixty-nine cities was $8.07 at the 
beginning of July and $8.05 at the beginning 
of June as compared with $8.57 for July, 1938; 
$8.56 for July, 1937; $6.67 for March, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); and $10.91 
for July, 1930. Changes during the month 
were slight the most important being increases 
in the cost of potatoes, eggs and butter and 
decreases in the cost of milk, mutton and 
lard. The total cost of the list including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods was 
$16.93 at the beginning of July and $16.92 
for June as compared with $17.45 for July, 
1938; $17.24 for July, 1937; $16.51 for July, 
1936; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point 
during recent years); $21.26 for July, 1930; 
$20.67 for July, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the post war peak); and $14.17 for July, 1914. 
In fuel there was a slight seasonal fall in the 
cost of anthracite coal. Rent was unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number declined 
during July and was 72:1 for the week ended 
July 23 as compared with 73:3 for the week 
ended June 30 and 73-5 for the week ended 
June 2. The latest figures available on a 
monthly basis are for June when the index 
number was 73:3 as compared with 78-6 for 
July, 1938; 87-6 for July, 1937; 74:3 for 
July, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); 97-2 for July, 1929; 
98-7 for July, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 64:4 for July, 1914. At 
the end of July this index number was at 
the lowest point recorded since June, 1936. 
The decline during the month while not large 
was a greater change than had occurred during 
the previous eight months. This period of 
relative stability followed a decline from July, 
1937, when the index number was about 20 per 
cent higher than at the end of July, 1939. 
The decline during the month under review 
was due mainly to lower prices for grains, 
vegetables, fresh meats, livestock, silver and 
coal. In the classification according to chief 
component materials the vegetable products 
group declined from 61:8 to 58-3 and the 
animal products group from 71:8 to 71-0. 
Changes were slight in other groups in this 
classification. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of the 
Lasour GazertTe, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon |etween landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazmrre for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 


‘absence of other important items of the same 


class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 

ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 

vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
(Continued on page 867) 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND RENT 
ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities |Quan-|_ ft ft |1910] 1913|July | July | July | July | July |July {July |July |July |July |July |July |June |July 
tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918] 1920] 1922 | 1926] 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 


| | | FE | | | | KE |__| | | |_| 








Beef, sirloin... 2 Ibs. 27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4) 49-4] 79-6} 84-0] 64-2) 62-0] 71-4] 76-4] 75-0) 44-4] 46-8) 58-6] 56-8) 56-8) 56-6 


Beef, shoulder. |} 2 19-6| 24-6] 26-0) 29-6] 33-6) 57-8] 54-4] 35-6] 34-4] 42-6] 48-6] 46-8] 24-0] 25-4] 32-4) 32-2) 32-0] 31-8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8} 15-7] 17-4] 28-3] 28-1] 19-1] 19-7] 22-5] 24-4] 23-9] 12-0] 13-3] 14-4] 15-7] 15-4] 15-6 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2} 16-8} 19-1] 20-9] 36-8] 37-3] 28-0} 30-7} 30-1] 31-7] 30-8] 20-5] 22-5] 24-7) 24-7] 24-7) 23-5 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1] 18-0) 19-5) 20-2] 37-7] 40-7} 31-8] 32-3] 28-0] 31-6] 30-1] 16-1] 21-9] 22-6) 26-2] 23-8] 23-7 
Porkiisalt. ©. 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 37-4) 70-4) 74-0] 54-2) 58-0} 52-2] 56-0} 53-8} 30-0} 40-2} 40-2] 43-8] 42-4) 42-0 
Bacon, break- 

RASGs .cs05 ee “ | 15-4) 17-8] 24-5] 24-7) 25-5) 51-0} 57-0) 42-5] 44-7] 37-2] 39-4] 40-4] 20-4] 29-5] 29-1] 34-2) 30-2) 30-2 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4) 36-8] 73-8] 75-8] 43-6} 49-8] 44-0] 44-0) 42-6] 25-4] 30-6] 33-8] 30-6] 23-8] 23-2 
Eggs, fresh....] 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 26-9] 49-3] 59-2] 33-9] 38-2) 38-5! 36-0} 36-2} 21-1] 27-2] 27-0] 31-0] 25-5] 27-1 
Eggs, storage..}| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 24-9] 43-1] 52-6] 31-4] 34-7] 34-2] 32-1] 32-7] 17-1] 23-4] 22-8] 26-7| 21-3} 22-4 

i Fe aS Bias 6 qts} 36-6} 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 51-0] 70-8] 88-2} 69-0} 68-4] 70-2] 72-0} 72-0) 54-6] 61-2] 64-2] 64-8] 64-8] 64-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 49-8] 91-4]118-8] 70-2] 74-4] 77-2] 79-4] 65-8! 39-8]-44-6] 50-0] 52-6] 44-8] 45-6 
Pale: cream- ; & 

Sees sora gu 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 30-0} 51-7 66-3 42-0] 42-0] 43-3] 44-1] 36-3] 23-8] 26-2] 28-9} 30-0} 25-5} 26-1 
ees old.. 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 21-1) 33-4] 40-6} 30-0/§31-6)§32-6|§33-2/§31-6]§19-4/§20-7/§23 -0}§23-8}§21-4/§21-4 
Cheese, new.. 1 “ | 14-6} 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-4] 30-6] 38-4] 26-2]§31-6]§32-6/§33 -2/§31-6|§19-4]§20-7|§23 -0]§23 -8|§21-4)§21- -# 

rete leaeteen « Aare “115 “| 55-5} 58-5! 66-0} 61-5] 63-0)117-0)144-0]105-0)114-0)117-0/115-5/114-0} 84-0] 93-0/105-0/108-0} $7-5] 97-5 
Flour, Erik 10 “ | 25-0) 28-0} 33-0] 32-0} 33-0] 68-0] 84-0] 49-0] §53-0}§53-0/§48-0 §48- -01§31-0/§34-0|§45-0} 41-0] 29-0} 29-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0} 22-0} 21-5) 40-5) 44-0] 28-0] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5] 31-0] 23-5] 25-5] 29-0] 28-5] 25-0} 25-0 
TRICO aieeieaie 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 23-2] 34-2) 19-8]§21-8]§21-0}§20-6/§20-2/§16-0/§15-8]§16-2/$16-4/§16-2/§16-2 
Beans, hand- & 

picked....... Dre 8-6} 9-4] 10-8} 12-4} 11-8] 34-2] 22-2) 17-6] 15-8! 18-2] 23-8] 19-0} 8-2] 9-8} 15-6] 10-6} 10-0} 10-4 
Apples, evapor- s 

ateds>.Gsis. eo 9-9} 7-7) 11-5] 12-0} 13-1] 22-9} 29-1] 24-9] 19-8] 21-9] 21-3] 20-7] 14-9] 16-2] 15-8] 15-2} 15-2) 15-2 
Panes: med- & 

risnae ne eee 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 12-4] 18-0] 27-2] 19-8] 15-8] 13-5] 13-7] 15-9} 11-7] 10-9} 11-8] 11-0} 10-8] 10-7 
Sugar, Epenuie e & 

ted.. 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6) 22-0) 43-6} 93-6] 33-6] 31-6] 32-0] 28-4] 26-8] 31-6] 24-4] 26-0] 25-6] 26-0} 26-4 


Sugar, yellow.. 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 10-2} 20-4) 43-4] 15-8] 15-0} 15-0] 13-6] 12-8] 15-4] 12-0} 12-6] 12-4] 12-8) 12-8 





Tea, black.. 4 “| 8-2) 8-3} 8-7] 8-9] 9-1] 14-6] 16-4] 13-9]§18-0]§17-8|§17-6]§15-0/§10-41§13 -0/§13-41§14-7/§14-7] 14-5 
Tea, green..... 2 “© | 8.7 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-3] 14-1] 16-8] 15-2]§18-01§17-81§17-6/§15-0|§10-4]§13-0|§13-4/§14-7|§14-7] 14-5 
Coffee.........} 4 “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4] 9-4] 11-2] 15-4] 13-4] 15-4] 15-1] 15-1] 14-2] 9-9] 8-9] 9-0] 8-7] 8-4] 8-5 
Potatoes....... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 50-3] 66-0/197-4| 43-9] 85-9] 48-2] 48-3] 87-3| 38-6] 65-1] 47-9] 32-7] 49-6] 50-8 
Vinegar........ Ve at pS 7Re AMT AS 8} =-9} ~+1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] -9| -9} <9} -9} -9} -9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96| 6-95) 7-34] 7-42/13-00/16-84/10-27/11-07/10-80|10-98/10-91| 6-95] 7-97| 8-56] 8-57] 8-05| 8-07 





e: é mae C. TC., | CL SCE Cag Comal aCe ; ; ? ‘ : 
Starch,laundry| }1b.}| 2-9] 3-0) 3-1] 3-2] 3-2) 4-7] 5-0] 4-0} 4-2) 4-1) 4-0] 4-0] 3-9] 3-8] 3-9] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8 





Coal, _ anthra- B 

cena eben He ton| 39-5] 45-2) 48-1] 55-0} 53-2) 73-8!105-0}105-8]106-2]100-8]100-6]100-0| 91-0] 90-2) 87-6] 88-6}| 89-1) 88-5 
al, itum- 
mouse. Lik « | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-0] 58-7] 76-6] 68-8] 63-2] 62-6] 62-8] 62-8] 57-6] 58-4] 58-3] 58-7| 58-8} 58-6 


Wood, hard....|“ ed.| 32-5} 35-3} 38-8} 42-5] 42-5) 69-2) 82-2) 77-0} 75-7| 75-7] 76-5| 76-4] 61-1] 60-0] 59-5} 60-5) 59-7] 59-4 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-8} 50-8] 63-3] 58-5) 55-9] 55-9] 55-1] 54-2] 46-3] 45-1] 44-7] 44-9] 44-4] 44-3 








COslGWG ot cc 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 23-5] 27-8] 37-2} 31-3] 30-8] 31-0] 31-1] 30-8] 26-9] 27-0] 27-0| 26-6] 26-6] 26-4 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SH. Soe ee 1-50] 1-63] 1-76) 1-91} 1-89] 2-80] 3-64] 3-41] 3-32] 3-26] 3-26] 3-24] 2-83] 2-81] 2-77] 2-79] 2-79] 2-77 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rents... /3:2.054: Lmo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75| 4-83} 4-81] 6-38) 6-95] 6-87] 6-91] 6-98] 7-07] 5-67| 5-70] 5-87] 6-04! 6-05) 6-05. 
ttTotals.......]...... 9-37/10- 50/12 -79|14-02/14- 17) 20 - 66) 26 - 92/20 -67/ 21-30) 21 - 01/21 - 26/21 - 26/15 - 48116-51117 - 24)17 -45/16-92/16- 93: 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83} 6-82] 7-29] 7-24)13-14)17-09) 10-31) 11-12|10-76|10-97/10-98} 7-21} 8-00} 8-40) 8-68] 8-12] 8-09: 
Prince Ed. Island....] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59/11-38/14-52) 9-29/10-06] 9-73/10-05)10-15| 6-81] 7-40] 8-09] 8-49] 7-81] 7-74 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55} 7-04} 7-07)12-81)16-63) 9-99)11-21/10-54)10-61)10-97| 7-26] 8-18] 8-46] 8-64] 8-22] 8-23 
QUCDGR rn ees ance capes 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 6-92/12-91)16-03) 9-72)10-32) 9-91/10-13]10-02] 6-39] 7-58] 7-74| 8-06] 7-61] 7-62: 
Ontario. ifs Gt 5-01} 5-60} 6-50) 7-20) 7-29)13 -05|17-05] 10-28) 11-23}10-87|10-85/10-81| 6-93] 8-04] 8-64] 8-52] 8-05) 8-08. 
Manitoba... 430! . messy: 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-52)12-75)16-54)10-02)10-47| 10-29] 10-67|10-64| 6-68] 7-53} 8-55) 8-22) 7-62] 7-84 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 7-99) 12-90)16-25) 9-82)10-55/11-02}11-32)11-08| 6-65} 7-25) 8-36] 8-47] 7-51! 7-52: 
Alberta. ci ARGOS 5 6-02} 6-50} 8-00) 8-33) 7-78]/13-01)16-70) 9-86)10-77|10-79]11-35]11-20] 6-60] 7-49] 8-61] 8-34] 7-81] 7-71 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7-74} 8-32] 9-13] 8-78]13-86)]18-23]/11-30]11-90|11-78]12-40]12-26| 7-69| 8-79] 9-57] 9-71] 9-05) 9-14 


{December only. §Kind,most sold. 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Commodities Com- | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 |July |July |July |July |July |July |July |July |June |Julyt 
modities 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
*All commodities................ 567 | 64-0)127-4/155-9) 97-3]100-1| 96-0] 97-2) 85-3] 70-5] 74-3] 87-6] 78-6] 73-3] 72-1 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58+1]127-91167-0| 86-2)100-8} 92-6] 96-9] 78-5] 69-7] 73-1] 95-5] 74-4] 61-9] 58-3 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 70-9}127-1}145-1} 96-0} 99-1]108-3]108-5} 93-5] 59-4! 70-5| 78-9] 78-3] 71-3] 71-0 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile] - 

Products. S288... .080ee~. 85 | 58-2)157-11176-5}101-7)100-1] 94-2] 91-5} 80-8] 70-6] 69-5] 74-6] 67-2] 66-41 66-2 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
ADORE, bs ds Pee ag atlas 49 63-9] 89-1}154-4/106-3]100-6] 98-2] 93-9] 87-6] 62-6] 68-2] 78-0] 76-7) 77-1] 77-0 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9)156-9}168-4/104-6] 99-5) 92-7] 93-8] 90-8] 85-5] 87-8]103-9| 97-8] 97-41 97-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.........-- 18 | 98-4/141-9]135-5] 97-3]100-0] 91-7] 98-5] 75-8] 69-9] 68-1] 85-9] 70-5} 69-21 68-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PROoGuets?. hotencs 2. ee 83 | 56-8) 82-3)112-2}107-0} 99-1] 91-3] 93-4] 90-4] 82-9) 85-1] 87-0] 86-7] 84-6] 84-7 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTSIES Uk. Reteo ans oe ome oe 77 | 68-41118-7)}141-5}105-4}100-4] 95-2) 95-8) 92-8] 81-1] 78-3] 81-7] 79-4] 77-7] 77-6 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1)] 96-9} 99-3] 95-2] 94-7] 87-7] 72-21 74-3] 81-2] 77-8] 73-7]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCORe 4. Boasts ss Petes 126 61-8}119-0}150-8} 90-2} 98-9] 99-6] 99-7} 90-5) 67-7] 73-3] 84-4] 79-0] 71-9]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 62-2] 91-9}126-3}101-4] 99-5) 92-2] 91-3] 85-9] 75-2) 75-0] 79-11 77-0] 74-9]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7|1383-3}164-3] 98-81101-3] 96-9]100-6] 81-5] 69-2] 72-1] 90-3] 76-1] 68-1]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1} 81-9}108-6}104-1] 96-8] 92-4] 94-9] 91-2] 84-8] 89-7] 94-3] 95-5] 94-9]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1}139-0}171-0} 98-2|101-8] 97-4]101-3}] 80-4] 67-5) 70-1} 89-8] 73-9] 65-1]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials: Seu... 65 111 67-0}100-7)144-0)108-7}100-0] 97-9} 98-9] 89-5] 80-8] 85-2] 95-7] 89-2] 88-5)..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 69-5]148-1]177-3} 95-8]102-2] 97-3]101-8} 78-4] 65-2] 67-5] 88-8} 71-3] 61-1]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
Farm— 
AS Wield 4 Ske a2 556s eae 186 | 59-2}134-7}176-4] 91-2}100-2} 91-9] 94-8] 76-4] 68-7] 68-9) 89-0] 70-6] 59-9]..... 
BeAnimal s°U5.k 5. Sse... 105 70-1)129-0}146-0} 95-9) 98-3]104-2}104-4] 89-6] 61-0} 70-7] 78-7] 77-3] 71-6]..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 64-1/132-6)160-6] 88-0/100-8} 99-3}107-6] 79-8} 60-1] 66-3] 92-5] 71-5] 63-3] 62-2 

ds Marinei.. « dspo Sie. 4 see 16 65-9)111-7)114-1] 91-7/100-5| 97-4/103-3] 93-3] 61-7} 68-2] 71-3] 67-1] 67-2]..... 
TOMS Orest® 5 2 hod. Bec Se ee eee Dd 60-1) 89-7}151-3]106-8}100-5) 98-1] 93-8] 87-3] 62-8] 68-3] 77-7| 76-4] 76-8 
UWE Minerall.....2.5-82 8.4. S568... 203 67-9}115-2}134-6)106-4} 99-8] 90-7] 93-3] 87-4] 80-5} 82-3] 89-7] 85-9} 84-3]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63 -8|120-8}154-1} 94-7] 99-8] 96-2]101-6] 80-0] 62-9] 69-7] 88-3] 72-5] 65-O]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8]127-7|156-51}100-4| 99-7] 94-8] 93-1] 85-8] 72-4] 73-3] 82-3] 78-41 73-1]..... 


+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other 
Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended July 28, 1939, monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 865) 

tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of foods tend 
to be maintained, In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used: chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the 
differences in the heating value of the various 
fuels. The figures for rent are those for six- 
roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the calculation serves to show the in- 
creases or decreases from time to time in 
the cost of the items included, it does not 
purport to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. 


nds Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences im rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion, 

(Continued on page 874) 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
od a ee 
RRR eaewe 5S | § cs Bide | 28 
‘ALITY =a peer w | 8 oi bs ; Bi rae ota 
lad g.12.|g2/£.|,.| 28) 2. | v2 | ge. | gh | 921 32 
Doe CS & ® D0 0.0 dos a nel as O24 0 Brey Seep ad 
oe oe dee Bee ell eee abies alter, Cpe aren) 18 Maas | ee 
iS hase Sh Ree Be et Ser aie | | ed a OS a |g. erermog © 
ma! OM@}/mal ea} @a)] Br 38 Pe | gaa] 2a a 3A 
a) ms [oat nn DM > = ico D ei) mQ an 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-3 | 24-0 | 21-0 | 15-9 | 13-0 15-6 23-5 23°7 21-0 30-2 33-5 56-2 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 29-9 | 24-0 | 20-8 | 16-2 | 138-6 13-5 15-8 23-4 20-0 28-7 32-3 53-9 
1 Sydney susie. sows td ae ts 32-8 | 26-2 2 18 14-3 DLS Tou ee ot 25 21-6 29 32-8 55-9 
2— New Glasgow...los se. | 2870 hee 29.7) 1627 | 1482 12-2 15 25 18-3 28-7 32-1 51 
OAT MOISE. 26.0 5 sshe store aude 3270 | 20:0 | 20 15 13 TS a: Se RR 23-5 18-8 28 32-8 52-5 
A— Halifax io. ox ue sips ase 25] O40 Me bOals 20-Sal 1443 1 e13s2 10-5 16-5 22-7 19-3 27-7 31-1 55-5 
5— Windsor. .sh.5-- ee ae 30 25 QO eS 0 shel dgey ee ees ee 22-5 19-6 29-5 BLOB aoe o. 
6—Truros. de. oe se clan to PA 22-5 | 18 14-7 | 11-7 L4e.chk feet 21-7 Doe, 29-2 82-5 54-7 
7—®.K.i.—Charlottetown.| 24-4 | 21-8 | 20-4 | 15-1 | 13-3 13-3 25-0 24-0 20-1 2a:9 31-3 51-2 
New Brunswick (average)...) 31-5 | 23-6 | 21-4 | 16-2 | 12-4 15-1 21-3 22-6 19-8 30-1 32-7 54-2 
S—=MONCtON: Sha... s ese oe ae 29 23-7 | 20-4 | 15-2 | 11-8 NGSSs | Abe, Ore 24-3 19-6 32-9 34-4 54-9 
9-ESaint JobNe .4 i. dak as: 31 3022-2) || 28 14-4 | 13-2 11 25 23-2 20 28-4 32 56-5 
10—Fredericton............ 30 23:6 | 17-3 | 15 12-5 11-5 17-5 Pet 20 31 33-1 53-5 
it Bathurst... cobs. aoa: 35 25 25 20 12 7A aloes I lee Coat nsien 3 20 19-7 28 31-4 Ole 7 
Quebec (average)............ 25-7 | 22-8 | 18-8 | 14-2-| 10-0 12-9 22-9 21-5 18-8 27-4 31-3 55-4 
12—Quebeéties spe ee ek 24-9 | 23-4 | 14-8 | 18-2 8-2 14-5 19-1 20-5 18-8 23-3 29-8 48-7 
183—Three Rivers..........: 22-8 | 23-4 | 19-3 | 18-8 | 10 13-2 20 19-6 17-7 30 34-5 56-7 
14—-Sherbrooke............ 30-7 | 24-9 | 23-5 | 17-1 | 10-3 13-6 26-2 22-4 19-2 25-6 28-9 56-7 
15—Sorelkc ex tedg dae 22-8 | 21-3 |. 18-1 | 13 10-1 11-7 20-6 19-7 19-3 29 33-2 53-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........| 21-1 | 20-3 | 18 13-8 | 10-3 14-5 22-5 19-8 16-9 30-7 33-9 55-4 
17—St. Johns: .ja sey clek cle 4 34 26-5 | 18-5 | 15 8 11 28 25 19-2 29 30 58 
18—Thetford Mines......... 20 18 15 12 9 05) ert Re ee 20 17-8 2p 30 55 
19—Montreal............... 29 24-6 | 22-9 | 14-9 | 12-3 9 21-4 23-5 20-5 26-8 30 58 
20 Hines Bes oe ee. 25a | 22-7 | 19 15-3 | 12-2 13-6 25-2 23-4 20-2 27-6 31-2 56-8 
Ontario (average)............ 28-5 | 24-6 | 21-7 | 16-5 | 13-3 16-9 24-4 24-2 21-4 29-3 32-4 55-9 
21—Ottawaiac. ba sep sick. die 01 30-1 | 24-8 | 23-9 | 17-3 | 12-5 13-1 26-4 22-9 21-2 29-2 32 56-5 
22—Brockville: ;... .i...... 29-7 | 25 23-3 | 15-5 | 10-8 TSE Ee ot 2u°7 19-5 30-7 32-8 57-8 
23—Kingstoms ines os cen od 26:3 | 22-1 | 20 15-3 | 11-4 12-6 24-7 23-1 20-7 27 80-3 53-3 
24—Belleville. ::..¢.<.0.. 0: 24 21-2 | 18-6 | 14-6 | 11 16 19-5 20-6 18-7 29-2 31-9 54-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 29-2 | 25-2 | 24-2 | 16-9 | 14-8 17-2 18 25 23 29-7 35-1 55 
26—Oshawars. te sac he BK as 25-2 | 23-3 | 20-5 | 14-5 | 13-2 17-3 18 24 19-4 26-2 30-4 55-4 
27=Orllia..2=. te jee Bm nat 31 26 25-55) ‘17 14-7 16 29 D8ed Nes teewers 31-2 34-2 54-7 
28-1 OPONCOse ss ss «ee a5 31-4 | 26-1 | 22-6 | 16-4 | 15-2 17 27-1 25-9 22 31-1 36 58-5 
29—Niagara Falls........... 29 24-8 | 23 17-1 | 12-6 13-7 24 22-2 22-6 29-5 31-9 56-1 
30—St. Catharines.......... 29-3 | 24-7 | 21-5 | 16-5 | 12-7 16 22 24 16 25-5 29-8 54-8 
SiH ami ltonnceantek > ates 27-9 | 24-8 | 22-6 | 17-3 | 15-4 17-9 21 24-7 26 28-9 31-9 56-7 
D2 — Brantiord. sate. «ancl. os 28-8 | 25-3 | 21-6 | 16-8 | 12-2 Lis Gert - etre 25-7 19 28-9 31-8 54-9 
BO Gals ob a sous ae Sets eed 29 25-5 | 21-5 | 17-7 | 14-7 19 30 27 22 30-5 33-7 56:3 
BA SAGuelp HW Je cee ee oon 25-3 | 23-3 | 19-8 | 16-3 | 14-6 17-6 28 20-7 19-3 27-9 30-4 53-9 
35—Kitchener.............. 26-1 | 24-3 ; 19-2 | 16-9 | 18-8 17-9 30 22 18-5 30-4 33-2 55-8 
36—Woodstock............. 28-7 | 24-2 | 20-5 | 16-1 | 12-1 17 17 24 22 27-4 31-3 54-2 
37—Stratford...............| 28-7 | 25 itvess aby 15 19-3) iPr. 25-3 23-5 28-9 30-5 58-3 
SS—“WOnd On. =:ssiahevnc ce tae 29-5 | 25-8 | 22-8 | 16-8 | 13-8 16-7 22-1 24-7 23-2 28-2 31-9 56-1 
39—St. Thomas........é/3.% 29-3 | 25 22-6) |..15-7 | 12-7 16-2 25 25-2 22-5 28 31-3 56-5 
40—Chatham....7......... 28-1 | 24-9 | 21-2 | 16-9 | 11-2 19-6 25 24-2 20 29-5 33-6 56-4 
41—Windsor................ 30-3 | 25-6 | 23 17-2 | 14-4 18-3 30 25 22 28-1 30-7 56-3 
422—Sarnias.. Seseassees eet 29 24-4 | 20-8 | 17-6 | 14-2 19-8 22 23-2 22-2 28-1 30-4 57 
43—Owen Sound............| 28-4 | 24 19-6 | 15-3 | 13-6 18-1 15 22-3 19-3 28-8 30-9 53-5 
44—North Bay............. 28-2 | 24 24 18 13-1 vie WR ae 24-7 22-7 30-6 33-2 55-7 
45—Sudbury.20h7 is ..4. 2. 27-5 | 23-7 |-20°2°|°15-7 | 12 1a ell ee a 25 21-3 28-7 83-1 54-9 
46--Cobalt2%.2n6) Sen ee 27 25 18 16 14 —|. Pete: abe: On 22-2 29-7 31-8 52-6 
Amo PTIMTMOINS: eco. Mok es 29-3 | 25-8 | 23-3 | 16-8 | 13-8 17-1 30 27-4 23-7 29-3 31-8 56 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 28-4 | 24-6 | 21-5 | 17 12-3 16-7 27 24-9 20-2 29 31-8 56-7 
49—Port Arthurs...: 998.0: 30 25 25 18 15 1S pales ore 25 24-5 84-5 37-2 60-6 
50—Fort William...........| 30-5 | 25-5 | 20-2 | 15-3 | 12-8 16-3 30 PON! 22-3 34 38-4 58-1 
Manitoba (average)..........| 27-5 | 22-2 | 21-6 | 15-0 | 13-9 14-5 26-9 24-3 21-0 34-3 37-0 58-4 
Ola WiTMIpee «oot unc aien ons 28-4 | 23-4 | 22-1 | 14-9 | 14 13-9 26-9 26-5 21 33-6 36-3 59-3 
52—Brandont. 3J.i0). b/s 26-5 | 21 21 15 13-7 LO, sale ces py age eeee es 34-9 37-6 57-5 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 24-4 | 20-1 | 18-0 | 12-7 | 10-2 12-2 19-9 21-4 21-8 32-9 37-2 58-7 
58=Reevina. 2.2 18. 25-2 | 21-1 | 16-9 | 12-9 | 11-8 12-2 18-1 20-8 22-3 31-6 34-7 58-2 
54—Prince Albert.......... 19 15 16-5 | 11 7-5 10 16-5 21 20 33-2 40-7 58-7 
$o—Saskatoon..«.c<se1c i. ngleZo 21-2 | 19-8 | 14-4 | 10-8 13-1 21-8 22-4 20 34-5 37-7 57-9 
56—Moose Jaw............. 27-5 | 23-2 | 18-7 | 12-6 | 10-7 13-4 23 21-4 2D 32-2 35-8 60 
Alberta (average)............ 27-2 | 22-38 | 19-3 | 14-8 | 12-4 15-6 22-6 22-4 21-0 31-4 35-1 56-6 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 29 25 21 17 15 19; . gla Fs: Seed 24-5 23-3 32 36-6 56-7 
58—Drumbheller............ 27 23-3 | 17 14-3 | 11-7 iy Ae oe oe 20-7 22 32 35-2 55-8 
59—Edmonton............. 23-4 | 18-5 | 18-9 | 12-9 | 10-3 13-9 25-4 22-7 21-1 30:6 33-9 53-9 
60—CGalgary:s. . 217i 27-9 | 22-7 | 19-7 | 14-5 | 18-5 14-5 19 23 19-4 32-9 36-6 58-2 
61—Lethbridge.............| 28-7 | 22-2 | 19-7 | 15-2 | 11-5 15-4 23-5 21-2 19 29-6 33-1 58-2 
British Cclumbia (average).| 30-8 | 26-5 | 23-5 | 17-6 | 16-2 18-0 26-6 26-6 23-4 34-7 37-8 59-7 
G62— Horner 30:5 f aja:ors. She Se Aes 26-5 | 22 17 15-5 | 13-1 16 22-5 24-5 23-5 31-6 33-8 59 
G8= Nelsons sce. wes Oe oat tae 29 26 26 19 15-2 UGE ae 28 22 34 37-5 64-5 
64—hralbdes os rs cyte ee) TR 29-8 | 26-2 | 21-5 | 17-2 | 16 18-3 31-7 26-7 24-8 34-6 37-6 61-9 
65—New Westminster...... 30-8 | 27 DION biel | lee 16-6 20 25-8 23 32-8 37-1 56-5 
66—Vancouver............. 33-5 | 27-8 | 24-8 | 17-7 | 17-3 17-5 27-6 25-8 23-9 34 37-3 59-8 
67-—Victoriawis. «25% 85s 32 27S anodes | 1751 18-2 25-3 26-4 23-5 35-6 38-4 56-8 
68—Nanaimo....:.0......0 35 30 25-5 | 20 17-7 17-5 32-2 25-7 23-3 35-9 38-1 59-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 30 25 25 16-2 | 16-2 QO Actes cs 30 23 39 42-8 59-3 














a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 

rs s s |§ =. | @ 8 he 

a a r = - - ont Sa o = « tar! 

w | Oe ey" % 2 : ac} (be fe 2 TS - 4 3 aS Hy 
Mesif£e | aoe!| £ ae |S ae pgae ec) oF) ) fe. 1 Os) 2s 2 58. 
82/395 /49¢| be | £8 | o8s| 455 -3| ZB] |OUS e858) G5 | Sas] Ba 
848 | B42 as} ¢8 So | od2 | gk |eyak| 2; 29 |s0ts| £o | 222] os 
mes (225/288 | Se | Se [28e| os |28Ss| $8 | gas Sees] 43 | Fos! oe 
Sas aa / 088 | =A “SB |308| #8 |8086) 8.6 ods |SOMa) Ba | Saag] 26, 
fs) ee = a & a &  |O As gi fs) i A S) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents 

16-6 23-1 16-7 11-7 49-8 18-7 17-5 21-5 11-6 27-1 22-4 10-7 22-8 26-1 
10-6 20 oe rea eee ae 40-2 12-8 14-0 16-2 12-4 30-1 25°8 10-2 24-5 29-1 
6 cad Ae ad cee ee 39-3 12-4 14 15-7 11-2 30-9 24-2 10-12 24-5 28-2 | 4 
15 Sal Ere eee MB tah 43-3 12-4 15 17-7 11-8 98.1 26 11 22-5 29-6 | 2 
Bh 20) <0; | ak Maen et ame 35 13-7 15 14-9 12-6 97 23-2 8c 25-3 29-5 | 3 
10-8 VAD ERS Re i dice ta Habs eyrae 39 11-8 12-5 14-9 14-1 bea 26-2 11 23 28-5 | 4 
Siok eigien eter ohister earegs Soil eepemene moll Seema ees shal eeu sy 13:31 eee a: 20-4 11-5 BY BO || aaa OS 10 26-5 29-7 | 5 
Bacco Fae Re sss RE eee ena eee eR 44-5 13-1 13-5 13-8 13-3 39.4 29-2 10 25 29-3 | 6 
12-5 ALIS eiyrecee I Ie pio 45-0 12-9 17-0 18-1 13-2 23.6 19-1 |9-0-10-0| 28-2 27-4 | 7 
12-3 OA re sere a 4-4 44-8 14-3 15-3 17-7 12-8 99.1 22-4 10-8 24-0 28-3 
12 222) |e. 4-7 48-9 14-2 14-1 16-4 12-5 31-5 23-9 10 25-2 28-8 | 8 
12-3 2859 || ae wer 4 47 14 14-4 18-9 11-8 29-8 22-9 12 22-4 27-5 | 9 
15 oe | ees. see oe ae 47-5 15 17-5 20 13-5 98.9 22-8 11 25-5 29-7 |10 
Dae Ui be decree tea vedi bac 3 [Pierre ae a once ar ae 4 | eee o 15-3 13-5 26-2 20-1 10c 22-7 27-1 414 
2-5 24-1 22°53 6-0 50-0 17-6 15-4 15-2 11-9 27.9 23°53 9-4 22-2 24-6 
11 oO | ewes ok hs See Nee ee bas 13-7 12-5 16-9 12 28-5 23-7 11 22 25-2 |12 
12 Oe | weed | eames SOS 3) oe oe 15 20 12-7 97.4 24-7 OD. 24-1 113 
BOR Se Se es bil meee ae eee ee eae 20 16-5 13-6 11-7 29.8 24-5 10a 21-4 24-4 |14 
Se Roo cee ties 2 ee eens ho eR S| SMR 5 ee mer ats, ellis easy teas 10-3 11-3 24-8 22.2 8a, 24 24-2 115 
eee 25 En cc ee ee Sac Gees drasl abe sts ae 13-5 13 25-5 23-2 8825s. 24-8 116 
RE Bots PRIA eRe EAE Ene to RENEE ar Ets is kee ote toc ee a) oa 12-7 10-5 28.4 25-3 8 ssa 5 ay: 24-8 117 
Fe once 23 Mens. 6 Se ae Re be eee 15 13-3 13 23-7 20:8 9 21 24-8 |18 
14-4 27-4 22° 0. || en ae 50 21-6 19-3 20-6 11-1 30-1 24-2 10-11 23-8 25-2 119 
Be Baw 21 225 |. moe eee 50 15 14 16-3 12 26-9 22-7 11 20-7 23-8 |20 
15-7 24-3 19-1 7:2 57-1 17-5 17-1 20°2 11-4 26.8 22°6 11-3 23°95 25-7 
20 eed ARs. f |) Rew ee Set: 21-5 15 23 11-3 27-6 23-8 11 23 -2 24-8 |21 
BP Ect eee 25 Ne 2: S23 wees ae 19 15 24 11-3 24.4 21-7 10 24 25-1 99 
15 23-7 19-2) } eee ae 41-7 iW 15-7 21-4 10:8 25-4 20-9 10 21-3 24-7 |93 
Pip che 25 20 CrOTi sera seas 18 16 25-2 11-4 94-4 20-7 10 26-3 25-4 |94 
TE Ss ees (Mec Sa Le RM AS LOI Rs lo Bae age to Sete es 24-3 14-7 93.8 20-4 VU 24 25-3 |25 
OG Shs Pee habe See 8), Bs ee Bn Ba totes bobs Be oo ooh. Batt oe 24-9 10-7 26-1 22-8 11b 24:5 26 126 
Nose te uate s TOs 5 oho Meme telomere. Be dnga trod: ls papers oe 24-3 11-4 25-6 21-4 11 22-8 26-6 197 
15-6 26-7 17-8 |. SNe. 62-5 15 20 29-9 11-1 23.6 22-7 12 23-3 26-5 |28 
5 Seas oo he See 8s WO, 8 Bae os ese. 16 12 28-5 10-1 98.3 28 12 23 25-1 129 
Bob SN ap cio REE oe Se ee Coed Site Geer 17 15 28-4 9-9 97.4 23 12 24.2 25-7 |30 
18 26-3 2U-8 |. See. 5: GOD ie seteees go tee oe 31-1 11-8 28-1 22-5 12 26 26-8 |31 
ee A UOMO. rs fle Meee OU Meee Oo Be dois belfy ae ppes ave 28-9 10-6 26-1 23 11 25 25-3 132 
Leek. LSet SRAM, ces fe Mamas Safe Ronee coe fo Matec. 25 27-8 11-3 25-1 22-1 11 23 PSE R CS: 
{ea te eee ets Meee Ro Rome kes(na ies basis tegmen as 23-2 10-8 26 20-7 11 23 25-3 |34 
ME os 25 20 sees eae ween Man pe Memes athe 16-7 26-5 10-8 25-5 22-1 11 22-7 26-2 |35 
Bo EM p> CSR Eb Cb GEE ent Seen Ee oree HOSED I aeons 22-8 10-5 93.2 19-5 11 24 26 «136 
es Peers Weer, onal. Meaeae cf. eee cas taweme eas 15 27-7 10-7 95.2 21-5 11 23 25° 137 
12-2 18-5 16:7 |: 208s 5. 60 Vee el Ge See a 29-1 11-1 25-6 20-8 11 23-5 25-1 /38 
14 24 6 gS il eae | 17-4 17 30 11-7 94.5 21-4 11 22 26-7 139 
5 ots Seca es bile ee ae cf, Semana Pe we we ees i Bevis 26-1 10-4 99.5 18-4 11 23 25-4 140 
15 23-3 17-7 5 CULE te 388. 17-5 26-7 10-3 95-8 22-4 129 Fike Ses 25 «(41 
seeds te Meee 22 ee Eli ee Dec eolte Be eas bolts ahee oho 32-7 10-7 26-8 21-8 Vd 24 25-4 142 
eas sh Sees «le SOE, 9. LoMRe as ea elas Moo an 18 eet 25-1 10-9 91-8 18-5 11 24-7 26 =143 
5 ee als |e SERS a.< le es bs Me, Dale Merete ces pete ees o « 22-5 20-4 13-3 31-4 27 12 23 26 «6144 
= Pie gs he ce meee « eR bo he ae. Sel Ree os 20 15 23°1 13-2 30-2 25 13 22 26-1 |45 
See bee oc ie ee ota Rel ae oe We eee, 2. eee a 16 13-2 31-9 26-5 1A 5 Soe ee Sin be 26-5 |46 
15-6 26-7 20-3 hs aa. 50 19 20 16-9 13-4 33 27-6 14-3a} 25 _ 25-8 |47 
eee» 19 W:8 |. eevee. 62-5 12 18 19-4 11-8 ISS Passes see 12 22 25-3, 148 
Be hc SIAR | Mac ae 19 ee ts eae hs 20 17 22-8 11-8 30-9 24 11 Sorta, inthe 25-9 149 
PP ee 25 A-4 |). BOBS. 50, 60 16-7 16-2 26-2 12 30-4 24-2 11 21-5 26-2 150 
20-1 25-1 15-0 12-0: e804. 22-5 17-3 23-3 10-2 93.3 18-6 9-2 19-6 24-0 
20-1 25-1 15 Dh Dy ile Bates ae. 22 17-3 28-9 10-3 96-1 20-7 10 21 24-4 |51 
2 aoe 25 SE Ie SRE Quelle Be seo es 23 17-2 17-6 10-1 90-4 16-4 8-3a 18-2 23-5 152 
22-8 23-9 11-8 113 Oy (ea 23-5 19-1 16-8 9-9 20.7 16-7 11-0 18-1 24-1 
22-3 22-9 11-6 P2° Dy il. eo aoe 24 18-9 15-4 9-9 99 16-6 11 17-1 fd ae alate? 
23-7 26-2 D7. lt. SM Salle Bees 5s 25 18 15-2 10 90 16-7 11 17-2 24-7 154 
21-2 21-6 12-2 Gy Gal |e, Sena 20 17-6 17-4 9-8 ot. 1 17-2 11 18-1 23-4 155 
24 25 13-5 RO Ne Bee oe 25 21-7 19-1 9-8 19-5 16-3 11 19-8 24-4 |56 
21-9 23°4 12-3 VE 9 he Sree 23-6 20-1 21-2 10-7 93.5 18-1 10-2 18-3 25-1 
25 74 es | Fa e ae| e| a 25 21 14-6 10-9 99-4 17-2 Tt 16-9 25-5 157 
22-5 26-5) |. atone « is Sa 25 20-7 16-2 10-8 24 18-2 10 18-2 26:3 |58 
20 20-2 14-1 (Ue | Be oy ee ae 18 19-1 19-8 11-1 92-4 18-1 10 19-8 24-5 |59 
20-8 22 12-7 TGS ie Bak. 25 20 29-5 10-3 294.9 19-3 10 18-1 24-7 160 
21-2 22 PG. | ee eal. Bidens - 25 19-7 26-1 10-4 23-6 17-6 10 18-7 24-7 |61 
17-4 19-4 13-3 T4-6 2080.45 24-3 20-7 22-9 11-9 31-5 26-9 11-4 25-7 28-3 
22-5 23-5 15 POR. Won 25-8 22-3 15 11-5 30 23-7 10 20 26-6 |62 
21-7 23-3 10 7. peel fs Be: Ae 25 22-7 26-8 12-7 SOC} ls eeer see 12-Sals s+ 24s Tae Ge 63 
22-5 25-5 15 7-2 I, 8: oh. 24.2 22-6 22-3 13-4 32-4 30 12-5a| 25 30-4 164 
13-7 La. RS. SS) Wecslte eens 23-7 16-2 21-2 11-6 30-3 27-5 10 24 27—«165 
13-8 16-2 Seas... 10-8 lh. Sat. ca 22-4 18 24-3 10:7 30-1 27-7 1! Gi Saar 27-3 166 
12-4 TS) eee... 12D incmelces 24-5 18-8 25-8 11-8 CAO apeaete gb 12-5a| 28-2 28-9 |67 
15 TG | RRes. «ethos eich Bhlote, ore: > te Be teases 20 27-6 11-2 FY en Cee 9a 28 28-5 |68 
STE eee RCTS ee EON MCE cae wea cs aaa 25 20-5 12-6 34-4 25-8 14-3a} 30 29-3 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











2 é a 4 F Canned Vegetables 
poms Hebe Song oa PN oe ORL RECN! 
ome |obe | 3.2) Aol) 2 | ge lige | ke o[ ia 
LOCALITY Ee: Q 5 saB| 2 3% | 88 * gs 
o>" rm oa. “sO, as ~ A by a 
os | Be |.25 )o25| noe | Bel] de | oes | Lee! es 
s2 | 3s | se | see] 2 | es | $8] fs | ge | gs 
o's. 22a xe) =D om oO & nN ry 
5 es B fy 63 fe a = A 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................- 4 6-5a| 15-4 2° 5 8-1 10-5 0-5 10-4 1 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 20-2 6-4 16-9 3-1 5-0 7:5 12-9 10-0 10-1 10-3 
TS V ANOY yee sail sies sig arssoss slate siereiens 19-9 6-7 18-5 3 5 7-4 11-3 10-7 10:5 10-4 
Pe INOWRGIASZOW:iicie ous 64 oe see 19-3 6-7 18 3-2 5 7°3 13-2 9-8 9-8 9-8 
S—AAMINOTSU a: cleee derecehs commen 18-8 6-7 15-5 3:2 5-2 6-8 11-2 10 10:3 10-3 
yea ANY heer Omen aN Gere G cer 20-1 4-7 17-4 3 5 8 15 10-6 10 10-1 
5S WindsOnee. «a des wwees | eee 19-8 6-7 ile 3-3 5 7:8 15 8-7 9-6 10-7 
6—Truro...... Re FBO NG Oe -| 23 6-7 15 3-1 5 7-7 11-4 10-4 10-3 10:3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 21-0 6-7 16-7 3-2 4-8 7-7 13-4 10-2 10-9 11-3 
New Brunswick (average),......... 20-1 7:0 17-0 3-0 5-0 7:7 13-2 10-1 10-4 10-4 
8 Monctonrs. taccge dar dat rk soe se 20-2 7:3 16-8 3 5-1 8-5 13-8 10:3 10-3 10-3 
G—-Saing JOWNGse sereeeee sas cee ae 20 |5:3-6-7 18-4 2-8 5-4 7-6 12-5 10-1 10-2 10-1 
10——BredenictOn....5s.+ 0-:. ssn see: = 20-2 7:3 16-3 3-1 5 7°5 13-4 10-2 10-1 10-2 
if—PBathurstn.. 4.53.09 sasa sere 20-1 7-3ce] 16-5 3-1 4-6 Ge Al csic 3 ae 9-7 10-9 11-1 
Quebec (average)...............000- 19-2 5:3 12-7 3-0 5-0 6-2 10-4 9-3 10-0 10-0 
19 -Quebed.. car <2 begs gjee +23 samees 21-7 | 5-9-5b] 13-1 3-3 5-1 6-7 10-3 9-6 10-1 9-8 
13-—hree RIVELS: s.ccaiens te ccrtece 20-4 |4-7-5-3 12-2 3-4 5 6-5 12-7 9-6 10 10 
14——Sherbrooke.......c0006 ¢0a secs 02 20 5-3 12-7 2-7 5-2 5-7 11 9-3 9-8 9-8 
{5 Sorel ic cates cso tates 18-4 4.7 12-8 2-6 5 5-8 9-4 9-1 9-9 10 
1G Sb eLyaACcinL hese. hee eee 16-9 4 12 2-7 5-2 7-2 9-6 8-9 10-6 10 
ATS SE. TODDS... «1.0 noe o's 04 segue 17-8 4-7 12-8 2-7 5 5-4 9-6 9-7 10 11-2 
1S8=—bhetford Mines. ......)-csseeee 19 4-7 12-4 3-6 4-7 5-4 10 9-3 10-4 10 
1G=-Montrealis” ta. oe. eeeteee oe 20-9 |5-3-6-7 13-7 3-4 5 7-2 9-8 9-1 9-6 9-5 
90=Hullige oe 8 taocnas cb aces 17-5 |5-3-6-7 12-8 3 4-8 6-2 11-2 9 9-3 9-3 
Ontario (average)................... 21-1 6-1 14.4 2°6 4-9 8-8 | °10-4 10-0 10-0 10-1 
D1—Ott awa. ee 50 aie an ga os degen 20 6-7 13-8 3-3 4-8 8-1 9-8 9-6 9-5 9-7 
92> Brockvillew.d.. cae. «+t -aesevoue 18-6 |° 6 11-9 3-2 4-9 8-3 9-6 9-7 9-7 9-8 
D5 ine StOl anc ¢ alors e-orne cio. g os oeee 17-3 |5-3-6 12-6 2-9 4-7 7-6 11 9-7 9-7 10 
24 Bollevallenaccde<scac ss Sogo ee 19-8 5-3 15 2-4 4-6 7:7 9-8 9-5 9-4 9-5 
25=—oterbOLOugh: ... snr a6 daeceeee 20:3 |5-3-6-7 13-3 2°2 4-7 7°8 10-2 9-6 9-6 9-6 
DG COSA Wadstyers «ctelore aexecers toc iehe' = 20-7 |5-3-6-7 13-7 2°3 4-6 8-5 9-9 9-4 9-6 9-6 
D7=—Ovilliadvacwicrntee stats os 46 ale Geos 20-7 5-3 20 2-1 5 8-5 10-6 9-7 9-7 9-7 
DR NOLONtO gas os Acs a 'sfers cre een Sees 24-8 6-7 17 2°6 5 8-8 9-8 10-2 10 10 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 20-8 |5-3-6-7 11 2-5 5-1 9-1 10-7 9-5 9-1 9-8 
30—St. Catharines.....:......6ss6° 22-4 6-7 17-5 2-4 4-8 9-2 10-7 9-2 9-1 9-3 
31 Hanultone.caacc ees oc does Sone 28-1 | 6-6-7 15-4 2-6 5-1 9-4 9-9 10-1 9-7 10 
32 Branton sanuhy cai oo 42 ae 21-8 |5-3-6-7 14-7 2°3 4-9 9-8 9-6 9-7 9-9 9-8 
BSA Uliano dacs ton ee 25-4 6-7 16-7 2-2 5 8-9 9-8 10-1 10 9-8 
34—Guelpheages «sles stage os oe meee 21-4 6 14-8 2-2 5-2 9-4 10-2 9-9 9-6 9-6 
35—Kitchener... 3). . occ. 00s esas + 22-7 6-7 13-9 2-4 5 9-4 10-4 10-4 10-5 10-5 
S6——Woodstoek... si... apo oc oc panteons 21-6 6 12-7 2 4-8 9-3 9-7 10 9-8 9-8 
S7—Stratlord ae ocde evens ene tie ee oe 20-6 |5-3-6-7 12-7 2-1 5 9-4 10-7 9-6 9-6 9-7 
S32 MondOnsares qos. cae ccc ee Meee 19-8 6-7 18 2-2 4-9 8-9 11-1 9-8 9-8 9-6 
S0—— Sty Mhomas bh... core: .Aoceete 21-2 | 5-3-6 15-9 2-4 5-1 9-6 12 9-8 9-9 9-9 
AN Ohathame..3.5 cade dod eee 20-2 5-3 12-8 2-3 4-6 8-5 9-9 10-7 12 10-8 
4 1 Win CSOD te aisislecs, «/stersyss dota eet 19-4 |5-3-6-7 14-7 2-4 4-8 8-2 10 9-5 9-8 9-7 
AZ SATII raters os sear dees sds Ha eters 22-5 5-3 12-2 2 5 8-1 10 10-8 10-7 9-8 
43 Owen SOUR... . ..ca-0.s ds thy Heroes 20-3 6 14-5 2-4 4-2 8-5 10:5 9-7 9-4 9-4 
44—North Bay. ..). « sjreis.< as He steoe« 22 6c 15 3°4 5 9-1 10-8 11-1 10-8 11-2 
45-—Sud Dury sates’ os dees sicin os Seah 19-9 6-7 13-9 3°4 5-3 8-2 10-8 10-6 10-5 10-9 
46-—Coballt, Gea 6 «dale es ols. a dtteed 20 6-7 13 3°6 5:3 8-8 12 10-7 12 12-4 
47—Timmins...... Gablets o's 4s See’ 19-7 6-7} 138-2 3°3 5:5 8-6} lel] 10-1] 10 10 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 20-1 6 11-7 3 5 8-9 uty! 10-1 10-2 10-8 
49-—BortwArthur. th). . det «> tas s niee 20-7 | 6-6-7 18-6 3-2 5-2 9-7 10 9-9 10-2 10-4 
50—Hort Williame) che ...)+2 ates 21 6-6-7 13 3-2 4-8 8-3 10-3 10-2 10-5 10-4 
Manitoba (average)................. 23-3 7-0 16-2 3-1 4-9 9-0 10-0 11-7 11-0} 11-0 
SI—Wiinn peg sh ije-e © ate ale o.oo sie fe atte os 23-3 |6-4-8 16-3 3 4-7 8-2 9-7 11-3 11-1 11 
H2— Brandon saracioh)s «cote « sete hasteels 21-6 |6-4-7-1 16 3-1 5-1 9-7 10-2 12 10-9 10-9 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 20-6 6-9 17-8 3-0 5-0 9-2 10-5 12-3 11-1 10-9 
Bd=—— ROSIN iced «oo b ctoie eK oie slo oi 21 6-4-7-2 16-7 3 5-9 9-3 9-9 12-4 10-9 10-5 
54—Prince Albert.............000% 21-4 6-4 22-5 3 4-5 8-4 10-8 12-2 11-7 11-8 
55—Saskatoon. ... «|... jos «sls Sethe: 19-8 7-2 17 3 4-6 9-2 10-5 11-8 10-6 10-4 
56—Moose Jaw............secceeee. 20-1 7:2 15 3 4-8 9-7 10-7 12-7 11-1 11 
Alberta (average)................... 24-0 7-1 14-2 3-1 4-8 8-4 10-1 11-7 10-6 10-7 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 23-6 7-2 14 3-1 4-7 8-2 10-6 11-9 10-6 10-6 
5&8—Drumibeller... 4..... 665 «ss eda we 23-3 |6-7-7-2 |........ 3-1 5 8-3 9-1 12-1 10-8 10-8 
SO—Hdmonton.i.6 0.0 oe... oie tecetiee s 23 = =|6-4-7-2 16-5 3 4-8 8-3 10-1 11-5 10-7 10-9 
BO—Calgary, aoe 4... del e+ ste Sate «+ 26-9 7:2 12 3 5-5 8-7 10 11-9 10-3 10-6 
61—Lethbridge. ..... gr. 1. fete oe 23-2 7/503|\ Keane 3-3 4 8-6 10-7 11-3 10-5 10-7 
British Columbia (average)......... 25-1 8-5 19-5 3:6 5-3 7-4 8-5 | 12-1 11-6 11-6 
G2——Hernieye siis.s «> foes « oie fa Hee > 6 23-4 |7-2-8 18 3-6 5 8-1 10 11-5 11-6 12-5 
H3—Nelson. see 5 3% dpseals,s SO 24-7 9 20 3-6 6 8 9 12-8 13-2 12-8 
B4— Trails oye. + eh Gh > > viene stinee 23 JO) | eee a ce 3-5 5-3 8-1 8-7 13-7 127, 13-1 
65—New Westminster.............- 24-4 |8-3-9-6 16-6 3°5 5-3 6-3 7-9 10-9 11-1 9-9 
66—Vancouve’lr....... 6.0... seeesess 25-7 |8-3-9-6 20 3-4 4-8 7 8-1 10-8 10-6 10-4 
BTS VACEOLIA ae iseaioreaiets o> ole Sea Men 25-6 8 19-2 3°5 5-5 7-8 7:7 11-7 10-8 10-4 
OS—NanalmOigns. «00/5 0 5+ + ole ecu nidls 28-5 8 20 3-6 5 6-9 8-5 12-2 11 11-7 
69—Prince Rupert............0..0 25-2 | 8-9 22-5 3-8 5-7 7-2 7:8 13-3 12-1 11-9 
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Potatoes Apples 





®o 
2 = BL bog 54 e ; g 
q pe 3 2 ;o =} > 8 ry 
ea) ES B Tt see | ee ; ae a Sa E 
mice] a oe a . Hae Be geel see esa) He, ieee 38 gS | gs 
HS | BS 2 ZB S20 Siu 4 Boe | kee ite 2.6 Be pe PS 
oa| aor S ih) foes Seka) eee | eS | ee am 38 ee Po 
Gog) 2s 6 r as | se | SS | 2g8] & as ead ES a8 
Scorn "sik a a > a 30S S| roy Raa oo mS, 
a 5 ow om Fey a a ee 5 iS 6) si 5 
cents | cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
2 5-9 1-524 3 27 15-2 0-7 16-6 9 55-1 2 50-8 2-8 
5-3 5-3 1-635 Sor UA... Bade 13-7 11-4 15-9 14.5 57-2 16-0 55-9 49-8 
4-9 5-5 1-665 SLciGalh. cb dust 13 11-4 15-2 4 1h) a, 15-8 65 49-211 
4-8 5 1-44 PADS 32] ae See! 12-5 12-5 15-5 14 6a) Re RY, 15:7 49 47-5 | 2 
5 5-8 1-42 Ole Salts sk 6 od 14 10-6 15-6 LUNE) | Re See ae oe 14s yl es 45-5 1 3 
5-6 4-9 1-861 4 OM os 5 b.c:0 15 11-6 16-5 16-5 66-7 16-3 61-3 46-8 | 4 
6-2 5-4 1-80 ST Bel c R OE De 10-8 16-7 15-7 49 16:3 49 53 5 
5 5-1 1-624 ne |e ae 14 11-5 15-8 14-5 56 17-1 55 45 6 
4-8 5-9 1-075 23°6 15-0 15-0 12-6 16-0 14S ee 3. eS. 17-0 49-0 47-2 | 7 
5-1 6-0 1-506 30-6 |........ 14-3 11-0 16-0 14-8 51-5 15-7 54-5 46-7 
4.9 5-9 1-432 Pa ee ea 14-5 11-8 16-6 15 49 LGed, oases 50 8 
5-5 5-9 1-863 Soe OR. ee 13-9 10-8 15-8 14 55 15-1 55 46-1] 9 
5-3 6-6 1-182 Tee dahcte cos dete 14 11-4 16-1 15 52 15-5 51 48 10 
4-6 5-6 1-548 B00 Fo A ae a 14-7 10-1 15-6 15 50 16-2 57-5 42-5 11 
5-0 6-1 1-943 36:8 21-7 14-1 10-8 16-6 13-8 53-6 15-8 54-3 41-9 
5-4 6-7 1-896 35:6 20 14 12-6 17-4 14 65 16-7 53 43-2 112 
5-1 6 1-967 Sea ok Poe 15 10-2 16 13 46 1588): Vee 44 13 
4-8 5-7 1-974 Big WN ee oe Rsk 14-3 10-8 17-8 14-5 47 17-4 52-5 42-9 114 
5-2 6 1-800 SOO MGA. ob tall 12-7 10 15 13-2 48-3 LOLS awe 40-5 115 
4-4 6-5 2-122 396 2a os, ch, ttvolt 13-6 11-8 16-5 13-3 55 15-5 50 38-8 116 
5-9 5-8 1-920 Bo ee a 14-7 10-1 16-6 14-4 48-8 15 65 43-8 |17 
4 6-6 1-930 Syd" FF ae eee 14-2 10-6 17-7 13-2 60 1525. |Ro Senet & 44-6 118 
5-2 5-9 1-984 36°5 20 13-7 10-6 16-8 13-3 69 15 53-1 40-3 19 
5-2 5-5 1-892 35-1 25 14-4 10-3 15-8 15-2 43-6 15-1 52 39-2 |20 
4-8 5-9 1-562 30-7 30-9 15-6 10-9 16-4 15-3 53°3 15-5 50-7 41-3 
4.9 6-7 1-901 36°4 33-8 14-3 10-8 16-7 16 65 15-8 52-4 41-5 {21 
4-9 7 1-672 SOR Ma. ..! fe taloeek ae 10-6 17 14-6 45 14-8 59 42-3 |22 
4-9 5-4 1-432 29 2OF AES ost ae 9-9 16-4 15 49-7 14-7 50 41-1 |23 
4-8 5-7 1-586 296 Ghia. ot Bak leces ak 12-2 16-1 14-8 51-7 14-7 53-5 39°7 124 
4-9 5-8 1-50 208 QS. ot Baklcer Bk 10-8 16-8 14-7 52-7 16 50-7 39 25 
4-5 5-6 1-44 Pi ey) Wee eee ey | a a 10-6 16-2 14-7 49 14-7 57-5 40-2 |26 
4-1 6-4 1-46 29-2 304 oH BE 10-4 16 15 65 15-7 48 40 27 
4-6 5-2 1-603 30-5 DOR SMe oak Pk 9-9 16-7 15-1 58-3 15-8 49-2 40 28 
6-1 5 1:70 32-4 35 23 10-8 15-9 15-7 52 14-6 50 40-3 |29 
5 5:8 1-65 SOEE re. Be dads <n eat 10-5 16-8 15 48 14-5 45 42-6 130 
4-9 6 1-60 41 Tots Beis aes ee | Meas i 11-2 16-9 id 37 Cee FB 15-2 51 40:5 |31 
4-8 5:3 1-325 11-3 16-3 15-1 50 1436. Hies, 2s Ree 40-2 132 
4-8 6-9 1-325 11-3 16-1 15 55 14-8 44 40-4 133 
4-9 5-2 1-25 10 16-1 14-6: PR a. 15-3 49 40-3 |34 
4-4 5-9 1-25 10-9 17-1 TUS 4 (ae ie Lb:Si hs, srs 38-6 135 
3-7 5-2 1-283 9-9 16-2 14 Seed. Pe LUTON Pea peg sl. 39-2 136 
4-8 6-6 1-375 11-8 15°3 15-6 40 15-7 54-5 40-8 |37 
4-6 5-9 1-19 11-8 16-1 14-7 42 14-9 49-8 40-2 138 
4-8 6-8 1-342 11-8 16-4 14-9 47-5 16-6 49-3 41-5 |39 
4-4 429n) 5 TEE . 10-7 16-7 14-1 45 16-4 49 40-4 |40 
3-9 et eee ee : 10-8 15-7 1B Oct i. 5.08 14-7 ee ek 39-7 |41 
4-6 5-7 1-30 25? Bla. kc RIE eee 9-5 16 5) 2-1 ee 8-8. 16 55 39 42 
4-7 4-7 1-158 21 False s Sac Bish ak fh 10 16 15 51 15-2 45 39 43 
5 5-7 1-85 BY ya Ie Pe | eee ae OF 11-5 15-7 15 65 16-5 49 42-7 |44 
4-8 6-2 2-004 Bike| GN 15 11-5 17-5 16-5 59-6 16 52-7 45 45 
5-3 6-8 2-25 AStST ae. 2 5 0k 17 12-3 17-6 16-7 60-6 17-7 52-5 47 46 
4-8 6-9 16893 le sede coldeseceee 16-2 12-1 16-5 17 61-5 16-5 53 44.7 |47 
5-4 6-8 1-89 37-7 39 15 9-5 15-5 15 57:7 16 55 45-7 |48 
5-1 6-9 1-70 32-1 35 14-3 11-1 16-8 17 54-3 15-8 46-4 41-4 |49 
4-9 6:4 1-80 ES oy (| ee ora 15-3 10-9 17-8 15-7 53 15-8 48-7 42-8 |50 
5-4 6-3 1-145 23°0 }.....55% 14-7 10-2 17-7 15-4 60-8 16-6 46-0 42-0 
5-4 5-4 +22 23° BAe. < do0ek 12-7 9-5 17-2 15-2 60-2 15-7 44.6 41-1 |51 
5-3 7-1 1-07 22°ORicc ds fee 16-7 10-9 18-2 15-6 61-4 17-5 47-4 42-8 152 
5-3 6-0 -830 WSs25sh.\. 3.84 17-1 10-3 17-4 15-1 61-2 17-9 50-0 45-6 
5-2 5-1 1-04 23° (Olkie cas nee 16 10-1 17-9 14-6 60-7 17-4 49-9 46-6 153 
5-6 6-8 +525 10) eacde 88 17-7 9-7 18-4 15-7 65 19 54-8 46-5 |54 
5-3 5-7 77 16:38 acds Ble nd eee 10-1 17-4 14-9 60-1 17-2 46-6 44-7 155 
5-1 6-3 +983 244 ive dese 17-5 11-2 16 15 59 17-9 48-8 44-7 156 
5:3 5:7 -831 20248. ce SM 15-5 9-7 17-5 15-3 57-7 18-5 48-3 43-7 
5-1 6 -857 22 rales sah 15-6 10 17-8 15-9 57 19-3 52-3 44-3 157 
5 5-1 -675 20) Biis.ad els dee 9-1 16-5 15 61 18-3 49-7 46-7 |58 
5-7 7-2 -671 15 9h 4 8:4 15-9 10-5 17-7 15-6 54-5 18-2 45-3 42-7 159 
5-8 5-7 1-20 ZOB TIN. ao Relile eonaese 9-6 17-7 15-6 57-8 18-5 47-2 44 60 
5 4-6 75 15 B..d:5:8 15 9-5 18 14-4 58-3 18 47 40-7 |61 
6-5 5-7 1-814 She 58s 32.9. 552 19-1 10-0 17-2 14.5 57-0 17-2 47-1 41-7 
7-1 8-4 1-35 25. Biss 332822 22-5 12-2 16-7 16 60-7 19-3 53-3 46-3 162 
8 CAC AR Cae ies, areca: Fees, ree Pears: 20 10-5 19-5 16-2 62-5 20 50 47-5 163 
6-7 6-7 1-60 29 i saat 3 cA es ae? 9-7 19 15 59-7 19 50 45 64 
5-1 4-7 1-36 Zhe ries. Bek 16 8-8 15-6 12-5 54-1 14-6 43-7 36-6 165 
5 4 1-50 26: SBie:.. smal oda se 8-6 15-6 13 50-2 15 43 37-1 166 
6:3 4-6 1-70 SOSSRNS: SA a ode teh 9-6 16-7 13-5 57-4 15:8 43-4 37-3 |67 
7 5-2 2-50 +) ieee Into ice fA | Senieee IGE 10-6 16-8 14-1 51 15-2 46 41-3 |68 
6-5 4-7 2-69 BSE Thies aclose 17-7 10 17-8 15-5 60 18-3 47-5 42-5 169 





quotations. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
a « 
Sugar = 2 ’ 3 i 
at |e s$|/2 | 85] 8 > ~ | gs 
3 (2 | Bel $2 |4-| Ge te | 3 | BE) S38 
LOCALITY 3 3 - ses} 23 |.8 ea | 8 5 Sg oa 8 
25 me 5 mt poe = = 
aa | Ged ie So lbesitas Beh Sort S25 te 5 east eee: 
3 eS om as Atos) fas} ca ae gm ae —~s RR > 
ay lSei eas | esises] So | ss) Sel Seo) Beal eet “aes 
ER Sed sa /881835 4 eX a 2 & op ® §, Sa Sm EPG 
o al oO H ‘é) > wa Ay oO RD 'o) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-6 -4 | 338- 58-0 | 19-4 13-7 | 2-7 5-3 47-8 1-5 4-9 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-4] 6-2 | 38-4 | 58-4 | 18-7 9-9 | 2-8 40-8 38-5 12-3 5-0 
1—Sydney............:. 6-5 | 6-1 | 36-4 | 59-3 | 20-8 10-7 | 2-6 41-4 41-5 12-1 5 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-2 | 6-1 | 42-5 | 57-7 | 18-7 9-9 2-9} 40 38 13-7 5 
S—Amherst.... segues 6-8 6-2 | 41-4 | 60 16-2 9-3 2-8 40 34-2 12 5 
AF ahifaxe fo .ciner tytn 6-3 | 6-2 | 37-4 | 56-7 | 22-8 9-9 | 2-7 40 40 11-7 5-1 
S—Windsor: 2 Lbee. hes 6 6 34 58-3 | 16-7 9-4] 2-8 40 40 12-2 5 
OTRO! Lee eee ee 6-5 | 6-3 | 38-8 | 58-6 | 16-7 10 2-7 43-1 37 12-2 5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown| 6:3 | 6-1 | 39-8 | 59-3 | 18-5 13-5 | 2-9 40-0 37-0 11-8 4-9 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-6 6-2 | 40-8 | 58-8 | 18-5 9-9 | 2-8 37-5 36-6 11-9 5-0 
8—Moncton..........68- 6-4 6-1 | 48-3 | 60 20-1 9-1 3 42-2 39-2 11-8 5 
9—Saint John........... 6-6 | 6-3 | 37-2 | 56-9 | 19-8 10-3 | 2-6 39-9 35-5 12:2 5 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-7 6-2 | 37-5 | 59-4 | 16-9 10-8 2-7 30-5 34-3 11-6 5 
Ti— Bathurst: :sh.000. 9.0% 6-5 6 45 58-8 | 17-2 9-5 2-7 37-5 37-5 11-8 4-8 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0 | 5-9 | 32-6 | 60-0 | 20-1 13-0 | 2-7 40-0 45-8 10-1 4-9 
12—Quoebee: ...0s....64.43 6-1 | 5-9 | 33 64-7 | 20-9 15-6 | 2-8 40-7 60 10-6 4-9 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-1 6 31-7 | 64-2 | 20-7 15 2-5 AdsO0 |e s4ho el, meee “5 
14—-Sherbrooke.......... 6-1 6 31-5 | 55-7 | 20-9 119 | 13" 39-3 45-4 10 5 
15—Sorel..... ere erate Oc 5-9 | 5-7 | 31-2 | 60-4 | 20-6 10 2-3 34-0 35 10 4-9 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6 5-8 | 30-2 | 62-2 | 20-3 12-5 2-3 36-7 46-7 10 5 
17—St. Johns.........4.-. 6 5-9 | 31 48-6 | 18-2 12-8 | 2-9 44 47-5 10. ‘5 
18—Thetford Mines..... Ae a 5-7 | 36-2 | 58 18-8 13-2 | 13 40 40 10 4-7 
19—Montreal............. 5-9 5-9 | 36-1 | 64-1 | 18-5 13-6 2-7 42-3 47-1 10-2 4-9 
DO ETH tac BE sie acdes 6-1 | 5-9 | 32-1 | 62-2 | 21-7 12-4 | 2-7 39-3 45 9-8 4-9 
Ontario (average).......... 6-4] 6-3 | 33-7 | 60-4 | 19-2 12-1] 2-5 33-6 49.4 10-6 4-8 
21—Ottawa...........66- 6-1 6 33-7 | 59-7 | 19-2 12-9 | 2-8 36-9 52 10 -4-9 
29 Brockvalle#g..... 5.82 6-5 6-1 | 31-8 | 60-1 | 22-2 10-8 2-6 32-8 48-3 10 Is 
23— Kingston Os cee dees 6-1 5-9 | 30 53-4 | 18-2 12 2-8 36-7 44 10-2 4-7 
24>Bellevillé. 2h. ....4.3% 6-3 6-1 | 33-1 | 60-6 | 18-9 10-5 | 2-6 31-2 45-8 10 4-6 
25—Peterborough........ 6-2 | 6-1 | 38-8 | 56-7 | 17-8 Riga 2-8 34-7 50 10-5 5-2 
26—Oshawa Bee ty eee ee 6-1 6 33-8 | 56-3 | 18-2 11-2 2-4 29-5 51 10-6 4-6 
2i— Orillia... Bass odes 6:2 | 6-2 | 30-7 | 63 19-2 10° | §2-3 32-8 49-7 9-8 4-5 
28—Toronto.............- 6 5-8 | 36-6 | 61-8 | 16-2 12 2-6 32-2 50 10-1 4-6 
29— Niagara Falls ee 6-5 6-4 | 31-3 | 60-6 | 19-2 11-9 2-2 35 50 10-3 4-7 
30—St. Catharines RP 6-8 6-7 | 31-6 | 63-4 | 21-2 12-2 2-7 36 40 11-2 5-2 
31—Hamilton. /4.....¢6.85 6:5 | 6-3 | 32-7 | 63-5 | 18-7 11-2 | 2-3 34-8 45 10-2 4-9 
$25 Brantiord vccecqynrd 6-2 | 6-2 | 37-4 | 59-2 | 20-1 11-2 | 2-4 32:3 47-5 9-9 5-2 
38— GSI »....b: Beer bes 6-7 6-4 | 33-4 | 56-2 | 18-7 12 2-4 35 49 10-4 5 
34—Guelph....0......600- 6-4 | 6-3 | 33 57-3 | 18-3 10-2 | .2-5 33-8 44-2 10 5-2 
35—Kitchener,.......¢-6 6-3 6-3 | 28-2 | 65-9 | 18-1 11-3 2-6 35-6 45 10-1 4-7 
36—Woodstock........... 6-7 | 6-7 | 3/-8 | 61 19-5 10 2-6 32-8 49-7 10-6 5-4 
37—Stratford............. 6-6 6-5 | 31-8 | 66 21-2 11-4 2-4 28-4 43-3 10-3 4-8 
38—London. 4.4%..0..6.9 | 6-2] 6 | | 34-6 | 61-8 | 17-1 12-4 | 2-3 36-2 46-2 10 4-6 
39—St: Thomias:.....5.4% 6-9 | 6-8 | 36-8 | 66-1 | 17-7 12-3 2-4 38-6 50 10-5 5-2 
40—Chatham ao Rhos cce See 6-6 6:6 | 37-8 | 58 15 12°6 14 hess : 34-5 60 10 4:3 
41—Windsor.............: 6-1 6-1 | 80-6 | 58-1 | 19 1-4 |) $2-2 29-7 60 9-9 4-4 
42 = Sarnia.) othe ccaodess 6-2 | 6-2 | 27 49 15 9-5 | 1-9 32 72 10 4 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-2 | 6-2 | 37-6 | 59-6 | 21-7 10-2} 2-1 25 45 10-6 4-9 
44—North Bay...........| 6:9 | 6-2 | 44-3 | 66-2 | 21 15 2-6 AO bs > cS Re Re ors Be ete 5 
45—Sudbury............. 6:9 | 6-7 | 35-6 | 65 19-4 14 2-7 33 49-5 13-7 4-8 
46—Cobalt.............4. 7:2 | 7-1 | 82-4 | 62-1 | 23-3 15 2-8 35 51-7 13-3 5 
47—Timmins...... ee 6-8 | 6-8 | 35 60-4 | 19-3 16 2-9 3258 | | ede de a btperas Mee 4:6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-4 6-6 | 27-4 | 64-8 | 21-4 15 2-4 33 45 12 4-8 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-2 | 6-1 | 34-3 | 58-9 | 21-1 14-3 | 2-4 31-4 53-3 11 5 
50—Fort William......... 6-5 | 6-3 | 32-7 | 58-3 | 21-4 1227 |) (25 37-5 45 11-7 4-7 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-0 | 6-9 | 31-5 | 53-4 | 20-5 13-8 | 2-7 28-4 50-9 13-3 5-3 
51—Winnipeg......... §otoft 6°38 1 16%8e | 32 54 20-4 13-1 | 2-6 28-7 46-7 12-6 5-6 
§2——BrsindOn go8 d,s. 6h bs 7-1 6-9 | 30-9 | 52-7 | 20-5 14-5 | 2-7 28-1 55 14 5 
Saskatchewan (average)...} 7-3 | 7-4 | 30-8 | 54-5 | 19-8 18-7 | 2-9 33-7 57-5 14-1 5-0 
§8—Regina..i.00.....0.06 6-9 | 7-8 | 30-5 | 55-2 | 18 16-4a} 2-8 BAY 60 13-3 5 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-4 | 7-2 | 28-8 | 54 20-5 21-6a| 3-5 401 ~ thas. o. SP o 4. Boe 5 
55—Saskatoon......+..... 7-6 | 7-6 | 81-8 | 54-6 | 19-4 17-8a}| 2-7 32 55 14 5 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7-1 741. | 32 54-2 | 21-1 18-8a} 2-6 30 ae ae... 15 5 
Alberta (average).......... 7e2 | 6-9 | 29-9 | 52-4 | 18-1 18-3 | 2-8 30-2 53-3 13-2 4-7 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-1 6-9 | 27-5 | 52-6 | 19-3 20a 2-8 32-5 65 11-5 4-9 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7:4 6-7 | 27-7 | 54-3 | 18-3 20a 2-8 26-7 60 14 4-7 
59—Edmonton........... 7-2 | 7-3 | 34-7 | 50-9 | 18-5 18-la| 2-8 34-2 49 14-1 5 
60—Calgary.............. if v 33-1 | 52-7 | 18°7 17-3a| 2-9 30-8 47-5 11-5 4-7 
61-—Lethbridge.s.......4... 7-2 6-7 | 26-5 | 51-6 | 15-5 16a 2-6 26-7 45 15 4-4 
British Columbia (aver.)..| 6-9 | 6-5 | 32-9 | 51-8 | 20-8 21-0 | 2-9 36-5 53-1 12-6 5-4 
62: Hernie 4. Bs SR. ccin. 4 He TS @ 35 51 17-3 22-5a] 2-7 37-5 55 12-5 5 
63 Nelson da. Mie soicideies 7 v4 35 Bisco | 238h | .4. Beat: 3-1 40 50 Davee de Re al aieetaers + ete ae 
G4 Pret Eee BS. claro c doves 7-4] 6-8.] 33-7 | 52 22-6 23-3a] 3-1 a Re Te 15 5 
65—New Westminster....| 6:1 5-9 | 30-5 | 48-2 | 21-4 20a 2-7 33-2 51-7 11-4 5-1 
66—Vancouver........... 6-1] 6-1 | 30-4 | 48-9 | 17-5 17-6a| 2-7 32-8 55 10-3 4-9 
67——Victoria. fei. .o. Jo 6-9 6-5 | 33-5 | 51-4 | 21-6 20-6a| 2-7 34-5 59-2 11 5 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-9 | 6-3 | 32-2 | 51 20-5 20a 3 Dlteahmvcmielak 12 5 
6-7 | 6-4 | 82-5 | 54-2 | 22-3 23a 3 37-5 47-5 13-5 7:5 


69—Prince Rupert........ 








a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _ b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
birch. _p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and 


from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1939 








os Wood “ Rent 
‘ OO —| § 
¢ ij 3 fs S Si d 
= e. f 8 ix-roome 
2 8 3 2 . a Pit we o S| Six-roomed houses with 
Bes bs gv onC Eas eae ges “ | {houses with} incomplete 
“a a. =o “23 Bie oe Sag <2 | © S|modern con-| modern 
g mt ® Oh of be fot ae Py Bow 2 |8'u| veniences, con- 
2a a So as &. = 8 m2 8, abs $ | 8] per month | veniences 
ea 'é) a) ee) oA) on) = Oo |e per month 
$ : $ $ C. c. $ $ 
9-375 11-825 9-497 11-529 7-092 8-561 7-408) 26-4 | 9-3 24-205 17-808 
7-831 10-250 6-500 7-833 5-333 6-833 6-333] 28-1 | 9-7 21-083 14-667 
6-90- 7-25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 | 30-1 | 9-8]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-758 9-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-50c} 30 9-8|15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-50 O50) tare, meat ee a teee ne MIN tiene cael fam eas Siena vate scene ot carter ae 26 10 |15-00-18-00 — 10-00] 3 
8-50-10-50 11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00-7-00)  7-00-8-00 5-50 | 29-3 | 9-1/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 4 
Sic CREED Pits & PRCT ie brat SER [AA ie ogre 9 ee Rf 8 4 <p aera|Ue Seap pe ecee pa er Oe, ot | NRO a 24-3 | 9-7}18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
Se cc 9S Ar 6 Sere SIE Qieeersop MERE ee lcci, Ethoee* oy Ie bdo Ube lind anon Pepa tel boner ar el Unapeaa remeds li d 28-6 110 {18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
$-256- 9-650 11-750 8-500 10-000 6-080 7-00 7-500c| 21-6 |10-0/19-000-23-000)10-000-15-000| 7 
10-125 11-833 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500 | 27-3 | 9-7 22-875 17-125 
9-50-10-50¢ 11:50¢ 6-00g 7:00g 5-00¢ 6-002 28-4¢] 9-8/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8-00 | 27-6 | 9-7|18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-50-10-00 IRS DPS be sack gpen Shsoot el ty hate ah BWA Eh Send ARN a |= Rare eC 25-6 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 10 
ASTD, eines aeer-cvepeanes Pal lonely ie fecal Wei irda ter Gee (serie di (omens imamate MMA LS Seamer UA 27-7 | 9-5 20-00 15-00 |11 
9-294 12-036 10-360 11-263 8-140 8-370 8-050} 22-7 | 8-9 22-611 16-4388 
10-50 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 10-67¢ 6-75c}] 21-6 | 9-6/22-00-80-00 |............ 12 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c] 22-5 | 8-8]22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8:00 | 24-5 | 9-5/21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 |14 
B ccc sO aby Gd RNS Ek Meee RET Ee (Ph H BRE b OP eie | eee Fea alec > hank alte | HANI Aerie ro et Ad a 20:7 | 8-4]15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
7-50 12-00 10-33 12-17 8-67 9-67 6-50 } 20-4 | 9-1)18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 116. 
SBOP p al ete saa eet Ne. Lace Voaek creed eR cc Been t HRD Rete © sdspellyaps seks nevare ota [lepilscewaie one. or 20-4 | 8-7|18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 17 
11-00 HOU) (ene: 5. eee OOO Ci eernsacts: DPZocliet.. Paes 25 9-11)16- 00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 118 
7-50— 8-00 11-50 13 -33¢ 14-67¢ 9-00 10-00 |10-00-12-00c] 25-1 | 8-8}22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19- 
10-25 12-75 8-50 9-00 7-50 SEOOR nat. mete 24-4 | 8-2]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-159 11-528 10-074 * 12-385 7-735 9-842 8-708] 24-6 | 8-9 25-714 19-089 
10-25 {11-50-12-75 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 | 23-9 | 9-1]20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
7-50— 8-00 DO eee eee ae ae ee tN aoc eal ctece «ict MARTA R PANE Sip cee 23-2 | 9 418-00-24-00 }14-00-18:00 |22 
8-00 13-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10:00 | 24-2 | 9-2/20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 }23 
9-00-12-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 SOO teercny crac te 21-9 | 9-3/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-00 }12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 22-7 | 8-8|22-00-30-00 |16-00—-20-00 |25 
8-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19-3 | 8-1]25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-75 12-00 8-50 10-00 6-00 OO VERS. EE 23-5 | 8-9/20-00-24-G60 |14-00-20-00 |27 
10-50 10-00 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 26 8-6|27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
7-00- 8-00g 10-00g poe g g zg g 22-2 | 8-6/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
7-50- 8- “00g 11-50-12-00g g  -}15-00-16-00: gz g 23-2 | 8-8125-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 9-50 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 23 8-7|27-00-35-00 }15-00-27-00 131 
9-00 1A 25) [See ee “ae Dis as Ey Sead TZEOOIE. ERE ESE. 24-1 | 8-8/20-00-32-00 }15-00-25-00 32 
9-50 dt 50) ee E700 HS OOM aay. o. 13-00-14-00 10-00c} 25 8-9}20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00: {33 
9-00-10-00 10-50 1-00 12- 00 8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |............ 23-8 | 9-2}22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 134 
9-50-11-50 11-50 /13- rel 00}15-00-16- 00 11-00 1300s... £92..2 24 8-5]20-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |35 
9-50-11-50 }10-50-11-50.]......... elie Wane ents ieee See, cael PEP ee Re cle Se RN ee 22 8-2}20-00-26-00 }15-00—20-00 136 
10: 11-00 14-00 16.00 12-00 FEF OO et a 23-3 | 9 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10-75-12-00 |11-25-11-75 |.......... TSO Did eae oor leet 13-00e 6-00c} 25 9-1/24-00-36-00 |18-00—26-00 {38. 
g- es 00 12200) Res x. . oe ~113-O00=16-00 fe-ce rs 12-00e 8-00c] 24-3 | 9-5/23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 {39 
£ g g £ 20g 8-5/20-00-26:00 }14-00-20-00 140 
Q- 00-10: 00 1OR75" |Bee..; Jee HS OOF ieee ee 12-00-14-00 | 7-00-10-00 |...... 8-5}25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 141 
850-9 O0RH 1150-12 00) (EES yt eel taahat eo sssteleetete cel srs osc. . CER... 25 8-3}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 142 . 
7-50- 8-50 LOE DOL Tee cee eed ee ere ce lee eeeerce Oe cass cise ptt sce he 23-4 | 8-5120-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 {43 | 
122500). 77a 7-00 | 7-00- 9-00 5-00 TOME ee ne 30 LTE cinemas arcemei andl (ogryctviapareer Cae ae 44 
10-00-14-00 |13-00-13-75 12-00c 12-50c 8-50 9-00c 10-00c | 28-7 |10 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 145 
PS2008h os Oke! et [eek eee HOO |e teeny ee 8 OOH FSC lian msc tee tc 31-3 | 9-3 17-50 15-00 |46 
15-00 16-00 9-50 10-50 8-50 DOORS BRO IC: 33:3 | 9-1 p.- 47 
8-00-11-00 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25. 6-50 | 25 8-8{20-00-30-00 15-00-20-00 48 
11-25-13 -25 11-50 7-50 8-75 6-50 CLG ISS | eg Sa aa oe 27-1 | 9-4}22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |49 
11-25-13 -25 11-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 C2 O0gl ea Al. + BER 25 8-7|22-00-32-00 }15-00-23-00-}50 © 
8-613 NE SES ee ee es see mee clek: 7-563 8-188 7-600) 27-1 | 9-7 26-000 19-000 
625-12-75h[14-00-15-50 |ori.....gc]e... cee ee cee 5-25-9-00 | 6-00- 9-75 7-00 | 28 9-8}27-00-35-00 418-00-26-00 |51 
4-75- we COBNS 0021700) eta ncs§ ABMs oo ABS ote 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 | 26-2 | 9-5}18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 {52 
8-356 RG: (59 | See. ct ee occ be eee ck 5-313 7-969 9-167) 28-1 | 9-7 25-060 18-500 
4-95-12-70h ADOT e. | Re Ce aan ELE De cient ee 7-00— 9-001 9-501} 25-8 | 9-6|26-00-86-00 |20-00-26-00: 153 . 
8-25- 9-25h ES: O08 ieee dice eee kh oe aed: 3°5024°75 15° 00-6 25.1....... 4... 30 10 |20-00-26-00 }15-00-20-00 154 
HeSoz ZOOM cette la eee ee ee 6:25-6:75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 | 28-9 | 9-7|20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 [55 © 
5-15-9-10h 15 D0 | soe sres, Min els S Sat a ose ies 9-00-11-00c 11-00c} 27-5 | 9-6/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-063 12.750] ae Sasa eal a on ene A sectect 5-500 6-500 4-000| 30-6g| 9-4 24-625 17-756 
; g Z g g g g 30g | 9-5120-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |57 
Ge OO: Fae Rees lie Stee CASTER seo eter lithe SETA geiecal| «oe ck oe eae een at 30 9-4 r r 58 
2-75- 4-50h g 5-002 6-00g 29-8g| 9-6}20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75g g g 6-002 7: 00g 4-00g| 32-5¢| 9-6/22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
CVA DEN? 16709 01 ES eee Pen et RR Ro eer (Ae ame eS SESS 4.0055 288 8-8]20-00-32-00 }15-00-20-00 |61 
9-929 9850 =e nore eee are 6-625 7-125 4-725| 33-6 | 9-9 23-063 17-438 
Bette Pies at P NC a ee CPT RR Rc iro) Oa Re eal ee Bf So) eee ARE eee 1 EoO™ 1 LO 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 T1504 de: Seas | eee tere: 2 7:00-8:25} 8-00-10-00 | 4-88- 5-33c} 40 10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
SCO UROL OUI st eto: ofc aeieceatc aan) Cree fea ee| 6:25-6:50) 7-50- 7-75 6:50Ch. 34 .<n 10 |25-00-82-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-10-50 Cy: titel ca § Pam #8 OR SE ae I ee ee 5-00 3-00 | 30 9-7/18-00-25-00 }14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-10-50 D4 lntecteeel. h In cements aehalae oc Secer: 6-50 4-25 | 30 9-3|22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 O00 yng cee lien Seer 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- ee 30c 4-77¢c| 31-7 {10 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
CEOS Nee cata | aerate, Midene SOO Ieee se | OROROON UR wee 33-3 |10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
LZOD SACOM eee. hop isre erase wee to ley See uaen oe 5-00-10-00i1 7- Re CD ERS SS 33-3 {10 |20-00-30-00 115-00-20-00 |69 





i. Including 


price per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. 4 
s. Delivered 


conveniences. r. Mining company houses in district $5- $10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35 
83242—8 
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(Continued from page 867) 

average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices showed little change during the 
month the averages for beef and pork being 
about the same as in June. Mutton was down 
in the average from 24:7 cents per pound in 
June to 23°5 cents in July. Lard declined 
from an average price of 11-9 cents per pound 
to 11:6 cents. The price of fresh eggs 
averaged higher in most localities the 
Dominion average price being up from 25:5 
cents per dozen to 27-1 cents. Reductions in 
the price of milk were reported from several 
localities and the Dominion average price was 
fractionally lower at 10:7 cents per quart. 
Creamery butter was. higher in Ontario and 
in the western provinces and the Dominion 
average price was up from 25°5 cents per 
pound to 26-1 cents. Potatoes averaged $1.52 
per 90 pounds in July as compared with $1.49 
in June. Prices in the prairie provinces were 
considerably lower than in the _ others. 
Granulated sugar was again fractionally higher 
at 6.6 cents per pound. The price of United 
States anthracite coal averaged 10 cents per 
ton lower at $14.16 per ton. Coke was down 
in the average from $11.88 per ton to $11.82. 

The following are the prices per ton re- 
ported for Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French 
nut”: Halifax $15.50; Charlottetown $14; 
Moncton $16; Saint John $14; Quebec $13.50; 
Three Rivers $15 and $14; Sherbrooke $14.75; 
St. Hyacinthe $14.50; Thetford Mines $17.25; 
Montreal $14-$14.75; Ottawa $16.25; Kingston 
$16; Belleville $15.50; Peterborough $16.25; 
Oshawa $15; Toronto $14.50; St. Catharines 
$15; Hamilton $14.50 and $14; Galt $16- 
$16.50; St. Thomas $16.50; Windsor $13.25; 
Cobalt $19.50; Timmins $19.25; Port Arthur 
$17.75; Fort William $17.75; Winnipeg $20. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1939 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 



























































Fuel * 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- | All 
Light ing | dries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 ib 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 D7 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937 116 138 140 7 154 130 
Sept. 1937 119 138 | 140 8 155 131 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1988.... 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938.... 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938.... 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938.... 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938.... 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Oct. 1938.... 115 140 148 118 156 132 
Nov. 1938.... 114 141 148 118 156 132 
Decis 1938. +). 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Jan. 1939.... 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939.... 111 141 148 ey) 156 130 
Mar. 1939.... 111 141 148 117 156 130 
April 1939.... 111 141 148 117 156 130 
May 1939.... 111 140 148 117 157 131 
June 1939.... 110 139 148 117 157 130 
July 1939.... 110 138 148 117 157 130 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices, in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
appeared in the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE PRICES—-The Board of Trade 
index number on the base 1930=100, was 
98-1 for June as compared to 97:8 for May, 
an increase of 0-3 per cent for the month. 
The index of food and tobacco was unchanged 
at 91-9, a decrease of 4-8 per cent in the price 
of cereals being offset by increases of 1-5 per 
cent in the prices of meat, fish and eggs and 
2-7 per cent in other foods and tobacco. The 
index of prices of industrial materials and 
manufactures rose from 100°8 to 101:3 or 
0-5 per cent. Compared with June, 19388, the 
general index was lower by 2-6 per cent. 


The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 90°6 at the end of June 
showing no change from the figure for May 
31. The index of all foodstuffs was 79-8, an 
increase of 0-8 per cent during the month due 
to increases in all of its sub-groups. The 
index of “all materials” declined 0:5 per cent 
during the month to 98:5. The general index 
for the end of June, 1938, was 91-4, the cor- 
responding figure for this year being 0:9 per 
cent lower. 


Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 156 at the beginning of July, having been 
153 for the preceding four months. The index 
of food prices was 1389 as compared to 134 
the two preceding months, the increase being 
mainly due to the displacement. of old 
potatoes by the new crop at higher prices and 
by increases in the average prices of eggs and 
milk. The index of rent was unchanged but 
those for clothing and sundries both showed 
small increases. 


Eire 


Cost or Livinc.—The cost of living index 
number of the Department of Industry and 
Commerce on the base July, 1914—100, was 
172 at mid-May as compared with 174 at 
mid-February. During the quarter the index 
of food prices decreased from 160 to 157 due 
to decreases in the prices of eggs, milk, flour, 
oatmeal and butter which were only partially 


offset by increases in the prices of beef, bacon 
and potatoes. The index of clothing prices 
was unchanged while that for fuel and lighting 
materials declined from 184 to 180. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914—100, 
was 685 for June as compared with 693 for 
May, a decrease of 1-2 per cent for the month. 
The index of food prices declined from 643 
in May to 626 in June due to decreases in all 
its sub-groups. The index of prices of 
industrial materials was 736 for June as com- 
pared to 737 the preceding month, there 
having been increases in the minerals and metal 
group and in the miscellaneous group which 
were counteracted by a decrease in the textile 
group. The index based on gold currency was 
unchanged at 55. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office on the base 
1913100, was 106-8 for June as compared to 
106-5 for May. The index for agricultural 
products increased 0°8 per cent while that for 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods 
was unchanged as was also that for manu- 
factured goods. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 126-5 for June 
as compared to 126-1 for May, an increase of 
0-3 per cent for the month. The index of food 
prices rose 0:8 per cent during the month and 
that for clothing rose 0:1 per cent. The 
indexes for rent and for sundries were un- 
changed while that for heating and lighting 
materials declined 1:0 per cent. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914—100, was 100 for April 
as compared to 99 for March. The index of 
prices of foodstuffs rose from 100 to 102 while 
that for non-foods was unchanged at 99. 

Cost or Livina—The official index number 
of the working class cost. of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933, to June, 1934—100 was 
103 for May, showing no change from the 
figures for the previous two months. The 
indexes for all the sub-groups were unchanged 
with the exception of that for sundries the 
slight increase in which was insufficient to 
affect the general index. 
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United States 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926=100 
was’ 76-2 for May, showing no change from 
the figures for the previous month. Of the 
indexes for the ten sub-groups which enter 
into the general index one was unchanged, 
four showed increases and five showed de- 
creases. None of the changes amounted to 
one per cent. 
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Cost or Livinc——The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board on the base 
1923100, was 84-7 for June as compared with 
84-8 for May. Although some reduction in 
costs occurred in each of the major groups of 
expenditures except sundries, the only substan- 
tial decline was a seasonal drop in coal prices. 
Living costs in June were 2:3 per cent lower 
than in June, 1938. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1939 


J ‘HE number of fatal industrial accidents 

(including fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the second 
quarter of 1939 was 219, there being 51 in 
April, 80 in May and 88 in June. 


The report for the first quarter of 1939, 
showing 188 fatalities was given in the Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1939, page 543. In the second 
quarter of 1938, 264 fatal accidents were re- 
corded (Lasour GazertTe, August, 1938, page 
961). 

The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain 22 fatalities for the first quarter of 
1939, and 7 fatalities for 1938. 


In this series of reports it is the custom 
to record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence and fatal industrial dis- 
eases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 


Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners of Canada, and 
certain other official sources as well as from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GaAzeErTs. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 


Classified by groups of industries the fatal- 
ities occurring during the second quarter of 
1939 were as follows: agriculture, 34; logging, 
35; fishing and trapping, 6; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 35; manu- 
facturing, 25; construction, 20; electric light 
and power, 10; transportation and_ public 
utilities, 35; trade, 3; service, 16. 

Of the mining accidents, 22 were in “metal- 
liferous mining”, 11 in “coal mining”, and 2 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
n.e.s.” 


Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was 
in “vegetable foods, drink, and tobacco” group, 
2 in “animal foods,” 1 in “leather, fur and 
products,” 11 in “saw and planing mill pro- 
ducts,” 1 in “pulp, paper and paper products,” 
3 in “iron, steel and products,” 3 in “non- 
metallic mineral products,” and 3 in “chemical 
and allied products.” 

In construction there were 9 fatalities in 
the “buildings and structures” classification, 
1 in “shipbuilding,” 5 in “highway and bridge,” 
and 5 in miscellaneous construction. 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 13 fatalities in “steam railways,” 12 in 
“water transportation,’ 1 in “air transporta- 
tion,” 7 in “local and highway transporta- 
tion,” 1 in “telegraphs and telephones,” and 1 
in “express.” 

In trade there were 3 fatalities 
“retail” group. 

Of the fatalities in service, 9 were in public 
administration, 1 in “recreational,” 1 in 
“custom and repair,” and 5 in “personal, 
domestic and business.” 


in the. 


There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a large number of lives during 
the period under review. Accidents involving 
the loss of two or more lives were as fol- 
lows :— 

On May 13, three loggers were drowned in 
Lesser Slave Lake, Alberta, when their boat 
burned. 


Two fishermen were drowned when a boat 
capsized near St. Godfrey, Quebec, on May 3. 


Two miners were asphyxiated by gas fumes 
from blasting, on June 20, at Geraldton, On- 
tario. 

At Red Lake, Ontario, two linemen were 
struck by lightning on June 4. 

On June 4, when a canoe capsized, two 


members of a survey party were drowned in 
Kississing Lake, Manitoba. 
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Two park labourers were killed when struck 
by lightning, on June 15, at Kitchener, On- 
tario. 


During the quarter two fatalities occurred 
in Canadian waters which are not included 
in the accompanying list, as the seamen killed 
were employed on ships registered in other 
countries. On June 17 a seaman on a British 
freighter fell from a gangplank and was 
drowned at Montreal; a fireman on a German 
steamer was drowned on June 24 when he fell 
from a wharf at Shediac, New Brunswick. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first quarter of 1939 has been 


- occurring in 1938 has been made. 


compiled containing 22 fatalities, of which 1 
was in logging, 6 in mining (non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying), 10 in manufacturing, 
1 in transportation and public utilities, 1 in 
trade, and 3 in service. Three of these ac- 
cidents occurred in January, 9 in February 
and 10 in March. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
This in- 
cludes 7 fatalities, of which 2 were in agri- 
culture, 3 in mining (non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying), and 2 in manufacturing. Two of 
these accidents occurred in May, 1 in July, 
1 in September, 1 in October, 1 in November 
and 1 in’December. . 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1939 BY GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


CAUsE 


.—Working machines 
.—Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc) 
.—Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explo- 

SOV TSEG) OR SHES A a sali 8 A ees dee ies) | Soe 
.—Striking against or being struck by objects 
.—Falling objects 
-—Handling of objects 
.—Tools 
.—Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc 
-—Animals 
.—Falls of persons 
.—Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, cave- 

ins, etc.) 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Action by Janitor for Wages under Quebec 
Order No. 4 Fails in Part 
I N 


an action for wages at the rate of $50 a 

month as fixed by the Fair Wage Board 
for janitors with heated living quarters in 
apartment houses, Mr. Justice Curran of the 
Superior Court of the District of Montreal on 
May 9 awarded the plaintiff $21. The con- 
tract had not specified any remuneration in 
cash. This amount was made up of wages for 
nine weeks at the rate of $5 a week for part- 
time work and $6 for wood used for the furnace, 


less $15 a month for two months for living 
quarters. The Court held that the plaintiff 
was not a janitor according to the meaning 
of Order 4 of the Fair Wage Board which 
applies to janitors employed full time, but 
under the rules of interpretation which the 
Board was empowered by the Order to lay 
down, a minimum of $5 a week was provided 
for persons spending a minimum of three 
hours a day in janitor service and being free 
to take other regular employment. Bienvenu 
v. Charest (1939) 77 Rapports Judiciaires de 
Quebec, Cour Superieure 258. 
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Action by Joint Committee under Quebec 
Collective Agreements Act Fails owing 
to Faulty Procedure 


An action by the Joint Committee of the 
Shoe Industry formed under the authority of 
the Quebec Collective Labour Agreements Act 
failed because the plaintiff had not followed the 
proper procedure for such a case. 

The Committee claimed from a firm of shoe 
manufacturers the penalty provided by section 
44 of the Act for every employer who refuses 
to permit the inspectors of the Committee to 
obtain at the place of work any information 
they consider necessary. The employer was 
willing to permit the inspectors to obtain in- 
formation from the employees in the office 
of the establishment but not where the workers 
were engaged in their work 

On November 23 it was found by Magistrate 
Gagnon of Quebec that the Act gave the 
inspectors power to require information from 
workers in their place of work and it stipu- 
lated that suits for the recovery of fines must 
be brought by the Committee, but since the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act makes no 
provision for the allocation of the amount 
recovered, the provisions of the Quebec Penal 
Actions Act on this point applied to the case. 
According to the latter statute if there are no 
express provisions for the application of a fine, 
one-half of it is to belong to the Crown and 
the other half to the private prosecutor and 
wherever a penalty reverts in whole or in part 
to the Crown, notice of the action for its 
recovery must be served without delay by the 
plaintiff upon the Attorney-General. No pro- 
ceedings may be taken in the action before 
such notice, with a certificate of its service, 
has been returned to the Court with the action. 
The magistrate held that in the action brought 
by the Joint Committee of the Shoe Industry 
notice should have been given to the Attorney- 
General and no action could be maintained 
where such notice had not been served and a 
certificate of its service returned into Court 
at the same time as the action. The action 
was therefore dismissed with costs. 

Two days later the plaintiff amended its 
claim to state that the fine it was suing to 
recover belonged half to the Crown and half 
to the plaintiff and on November 30 the 
plaintiff produced in court a notice of the action 
sent to the Attorney-General on the 26th of 
that month. Mr. Justice Pratte of the Superior 


Court of the Quebec District who heard the 
action in its amended form held that the law 
did not permit the Court to maintain an action, 
notice of which was given after the action was 
begun; that notice given after the action is 
of no effect in validating proceedings taken 
previously which were directly contrary to 
a prohibition in the Penal Actions Act. 
Comité Conjoint de L’Industrie de la 
Chaussure v. Brown et Grenier ltée, (1939) 77 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supé- 
rieure 275. 


Damages Awarded in Quebec to Workman 
for Employer’s Negligence 


Mr. Justice Sévigny, Acting Chief Justice of 
the Superior Court of the District of Quebec 
on April 24 allowed a claim by a workman 
for damages suffered by him in an accident 
on January 24, 1938, when the plaintiff was 
removing snow and ice without help and with 
defective equipment from the roof of a house 
occupied by the main shareholders of the 
defendant company. The negligence of the 
workman in not insisting on having help and 
in continuing to use equipment which he knew 
was no longer altogether safe was taken into 
account by the Court in assessing the amount 
of the award. Since the injury reduced the 
worker’s capacity by 22 per cent he was con- 
sidered entitled to damages of $2,500 and his 
out-of-pocket expenses were $519. He was 
awarded one half of both or $1,509.50. 

The plaintiff had been doing general work 
for the defendant since 1929, and was paid $20. 
a week. Each winter he had removed snow 
and ice from the roof of the house. When the 
plaintiff was first instructed to do this work, 
he stated to an official of the defendant that 
he required help. This was admitted, as the 
work is generally done by two men, but the 
official suggested that the plaintiff could re- 
move it himself. However, in 1929 and 1930 
he was aided by his brother-in-law whom-he .- 
himself paid, making no claim on his employer. 
Since that time he had been doing the work 
alone but had to use a ladder placed on the 
roof and secured with a rope. It was through 
the breaking of the worn rope that the work- 
man fell to the pavement. The employer was 
held. negligent in not providing proper and safe 
equipment. Marois v. Syndicat Cooperattf 
Immobilier ltée, (1939) Rapports Judiciaires 
de Québec, Cour Superieure, 279. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


[tees i Rial employment in Canada at 
the beginning of August showed further 
important improvement, according to state- 
‘ments tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 11,843 firms in all lines of in- 
dustry except agriculture, fishing, hunting, 
and highly specialized business. They em- 
ployed 1,144,685 workers, a number greater by 
1:5 per cent than their July 1 staff of 1,127,863. 
The index, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
rose from 115-8 in the preceding month to 
117-5 at August 1, when it was over five 
points higher than at the same date in 1933. 
The experience of the years since 1920 indi- 
cates that employment usually, though not 
invariably, gains at midsummer, there being on 
the average a fractional increase in the index; 
the expansion at the beginning of August of 
the present year was therefore ereater-than- 
seasonal, so that the seasonally-adjusted index 
also advanced at August 1, standing at 114-3, 
compared with 113-6 in the precedirg month. 
Heightened activity was recorded at the be- 
ginning of August in manufacturing, mining, 
communications, building and highway con- 
struction, hotels and restaurants, and whole- 
sale trade. On the other hand, retail trade, 
shipping and stevedoring and logging were 
quieter. 

As already stated, the unadjusted index 
(based on the average in the caleudar year 
1926 as 100) stood at 117-5 at August 1, 1939, 
compared with 115:8 at July 1, while at 
August 1 of recent years, the index was as 
follows: 1938, 112-1; 1937, 120-0; 1986, 105-6; 
1935, 101-1; 1934, 99-9; 1933, 87-1; 1982, 36-3; 
1931, 105-2; 1930, 118-8; 1929, 127-8; 1928, 
119-3, and 1927, 110-5. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of August, 1939, the unemployment 
percentage reported to the Department of 
Labour by local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada stood at 11-1 in comparison with 11-6 
per cent at the beginning of July, 1939, and 
14-0 per cent at the beginning of August, 
1938. The percentage for August was estab- 
lished from the reports forwarded by 1,902 
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labour organizations with an aggregate of 
242,163 members. 


Employment Office Reports—-Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed that the volume of business transacted 
during July, 1939, was lower than that of the 
preceding month, but slightly higher than thai 
reported during July a year ago. The indus- 
trial divisions showing the greatest declines 
under the first comparison were covstruction 
and maintenance, logging and services, with a 
marked increase recorded in farming, while in 
comparison with the corresponding reriod of 
last year, very pronounced gains were shown 
in logging, services, manufacturing and farm- 
ing, which were largely offset by a heavy loss 
in construction and maintenance. Vacancies 
in July, 1939, numbered 33,151, applications 
57,754, and placements in regular and casual 
employment 32,002. 


Prices——In retail prices the cost per week of 
a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent entering into a family budget was some- 
what higher at $17.02 at the beginning of 
August as compared with 316.93 at the be- 
ginning of July. The increase was due to an 
advance in the cost of certain foods. Com- 
parative figures for the cost of the list at 
certain earlier dates are $1770 for August, 
1988; $17.48 for August, 1937; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point during recent years); and 
$21.90 for August, 1929. In wholesale prices 
the weekly index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics continued 
downward until the third week in August and 
then advanced until the end of the month, 
being 72:8 for the week ended September 1 
as compared with 71-9 for the week ended 
August 18, 72-1 for the week ended July 28, 
and 73-3-for the -week ended June 30. Com- 
parative figures on a monthly basis are 72-6 
for July; 76:0 for August, 1938; 85-6 for 
August, 1937; 76-1 for August, 1936; 63-5 for 
February 1933 (the low point in recent years), 
and 98.4 for August, 1929. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1939 1938 
August July June August July June 
Trade, external aggregate..... So ete: Ne pee 150,308,714; 158,210,782) 143,564,220) 134,542,328) 137,254,532 
Imports, merchandise for 
GON SERA HON eee sie a Dear alee 58,580,050 63, 709, 402 57,026, 268 55, 822,529 58,946, 698 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............-. 90,797,055 93,269,144 83,468, 997 66,915, 722 66, 661, 943 
Customs duty collected fey. -21/Sinieas. ee 7,170,291 7,833,221 7,608, 740 7,293,412 7,828, 826 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS. R. Hs AFAR Rak oe. LMG SH aes We er See 2,376,528,320) 2,831,081, 944 2,371, 129,327| 2,466,370,454| 2,730,577, 687 
Bank notes in circulation...... Se ie rn eee ee 92, 835, 769 97,346,078 98, 661,488 100, 841, 202 103, 925, 6S0 
Bank deposits savings......... Sia esc aay 1, 697,240,089] 1,680,377, 190] 1,634, 654,979] 1,622,606,061| 1,620,819, 977 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 813,947,295) 821,609,936) 781,010,385} 786,366,739] 785,974,554 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Common stocks... 44 ... cubits. Allee eee 97-3 97-0 105-2 106-9 100-0 
Preferred Stocks. ace ca sesh te o/s oe eee 83-0 81-9 86-8 87-2 81-8 
(1) Index of interestiratess..) fet Jalseeee eee ae 65-8 65-8 66-8 66-8 65-3 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 172-8 72°6 73°3 76-0 78-6 80-1 
(2) Prices, retail, family list... $ 17-02 16-93 16-92 17-70 17-45 17-43 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted......}.............. 71-4 86-6 70-1 vA ea 83-3 
(2) Index, retail sales, adjusted. ....|.............. 83-5 85-0 78°5 80-3 82-2 
(2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)... . 117-5 115-8 113-1 112-1 11355 111-9 
(2) (+) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 11-1 11-6 11-7 14-0 13-5 13-2 
Railway— P 
(5) Carloadings,revenuefreight cars 192, 988 188, 839 172, 556 184,419 174, 702 166, 942 
Canadian National  Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 16,355, 456 15,563,648 15,189, 521 15,551,529 14,176,717 13, 702,244 
Operating expenses........ Chl Regn 5 oo ate tae Paget oe 13,178, 660 12, 874, 607 12,373,831 12,594, 699 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. Le vomoBooosre sa 11, 657, 403 10,354, 157 12,183,304 11,090,026 10,144,944 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 11,081, 242 9,290, 839 11,602, 282 10,582, 689 9, 638, 535 
Steam railways, freight in 
LOiciles Me ee ane ee Oe 1,819, 447,000] 2,062, 545,967] 1,689,247, 624! 1,525,279, 269 
Building permits.............. SiH AE... 6, 535, 813 7,832,242 5, 830,000 6,114, 843 6,577,474 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 25,827, 200 22,129,700 25,196,300 22,113, 400 21,158,200 20,928,100 
Mineral Production— 
Pig iON: PAO ee. pace hotels TONS ater aes Bae a os 59,587 52, 805 49,477 51,238 64,375 
Steel ingots and castings.... tons}.............. 111,149 107, 902 82,781 83,927 109, 401 
Ferro-alloys'... 2e2 esieee > ae tons sta. eee Et 6,475 10,015 1,857 4,129 4,068 
Galt ste See cieearee re Sil waa cit aereds i 31,746, 812 32,751,469 39, 826, 892 38, 724, 783 37,934, 740 
ENC os Rte ee, <a RR ec EO Pose] Ack frees, ‘53,307,875 36, 879,673 29,591,363 28,367, 785 31,549,136 
WOpperihs oven Fs ve actrees sents Lbs ieee, Fae: 50.203, 445 54,581, 869 49,321,991 49,607,247 48,489,958 
Nickel enw. bes ca eeeer. oe LO SAlse ose verte 19,648, 013 20,103, 880 16,548, 872 17,404, 131 16,327, 169 
GOLD aes ardain yess cee OUNCES)! Ko-¢. fuser. ier teases 439, 898 436, 783 416,317 419, 685 393,211 
Bilveres ost ote ere oe eee CUENCES i= ches 1c stove ete 2,735,995 2,876,694 2,139,043 2,584, 296 2,821, 218 
Coalar st. tie ee AS: ONS ere eet kd Meek ay. 1,064, 354 1,070,984 992, 668 823, 223 930,971 
Crude petroleum imports...... PAS os eae alee: 139, 440 155,320,000 132,536,152) 142,330,000) 137,600,000 
Rubberimports. 7. 0.4. reese LDSeiln. ce eee 6,747,000 5,079,000 4,104,744 6,015,000 7,264,000 
Cotton, raw, imports.......... LD Steer SL 9,419,000 15,309, 000 8,265,000 7,588,000 9,546,000 
Wool, raw, imports............ lOsehaacess Aa cereal « skecpenka ee oe 2,769, 000 840,000 1,530, 000 916,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 
lumibiaweets ret Re barf teers ot. Pa ee 310,328, 815 366, 764, 257 163,782,129 211 650,687 )i8.. sess sh 
Flour production.............. DDS als tes ce ween 1,105,502 1,187,875 1, 103, 037 928, 722 969, 207 
6) Sugar, manufactured....... Ibs.| 101,582, 123 85, 837, 830 94,105,028] 100,705,387 86, 266, 450 94, 408,309 
oot wear production.......... DAITS Chee Atos he, oo. 1, 850, 673 2,178, 202 1, 626,772 1,714,770 
Output of central electric stations 
daily average............. ke wehteireta:.ceetere 71,128,000 74, 844,000 66, 835, 000 64, 121,000 65, 772, 000 
Sales of insurance............. Steer h B. Seee Ue: 31,918,000 35,415, 000 27,552,000 29,775,000 34, 767, 000 
Newsprint production......... CONS\ous ree eee 227,630 240, 850 220,300 202,550 201,690 
Automobiles, passenger, production.].............. 5,112 10,585 3,063 5, 273 11,014 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of ; 
BB UISIMCS8 ioe ons oecce cles one Pegs ol ae Ricci ete 120-4 121-4 110-5 109-1 108-4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, Fs. fete toes oe oe eee 123-8 124-4 110-8 109-8 109-3 
Mineraliproductionseita.4.... dee. | tiene: «ees 238-4 228-9 198-6 192-1 176:6 
Manufacturing. access sos socket lanbieo eee 112-2 112-9 100-9 101-3 103-5 
Construction Me NS wR oR Ties ROR eae Ne deal ats tet oes 53-2 59-4 52-5 50-6 49-7 
Electric pawers Aucus dee Ac sant So. t teks: seca 235-5 238-8 218-3 212-3 209-8 
DISTRIBUTIONS acs cc caer soos Cen |e eee 110-5 112-9 109-5 107-0 105-7 
Trade employmenbyovine: 22005.) Ss. RA 137-1 137-5 131-9 133-7 133-4 
Carloadings: co. occ dacs ack - aa eae hoses < eee 76°8 71-3 763 71-5 68-7 
MTNPOLUG A ote eee cee nee eee ee 85-3 87-7 82-6 79-8 79-8 
Exports;..... hashes. eae, weeks. [etek Pare ont 145-4 145-8 127-1 104-3 100-1 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
For the week ended September 1, 1939. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending August 26, 1939, and corresponding previous periods. 
(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending August 12, July 15, and June 17, 1939; August 13, July 16, and June 


18, 1938. 


(*) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(4) Figures for.end of previous month. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 
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Business Statistics—The jatest iniormation 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada is given in the table on page 880. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
in July was slightly lower than in the previous 
month but about 10 per cent higher than in 
July, 1938. Of the principal groups used in 
the construction of the index number, mineral 
production was four per cent higher in July 
than in June and 24 per cent higher than in 
July, 1938. In this group, during tne month 
under review, there were important increases 
in the exports of certain non-ferrous metals 
as compared with the previous month. The 
index of the manufacturing group indicated 
a slight decrease in volume in July from the 
level of the previous month but considerable 
improvement as compared with July, 1988. 
In this group, in the former comparison, 
advance was indicated in the volume of food- 
stuffs and textiles while forestry products, in- 
cluding newsprint, were at a lower level. 
Construction was about 10 per cent lower than 
in June but five per cent higher than in July, 
1938. Of the other principal groups electric 
power output, trade employment, imports and 
exports were slightly lower than in the pre- 
ceding month while car loadings advanced. 
All of these groups were considerabiy higher 
in July, 1939, than in July, 1938. Information 
available for August shows improvement in 
employment, the number of cars of revenue 
freight, the earnings of the Canadian National 
Railways, and in contracts awarded both as 
compared with the previous month and with 
August, 1938. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded during August 
was 18, involving 15,031 workers with time 
loss of 42,110 man working days. Most of the 
workers involved and time loss were accounted 
for by eleven strikes of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia, and this was also the case in July, 
when there were 9 disputes, involving 4,170 
workers with time loss of 14,960 days. In 
August, 1938, there were 22 dispu“es, involv- 
ing 2,375 workers with time loss of 12,745 
days, but none of the dispuces involved large 
numbers of workers or caused great time loss. 
Of the 18 disputes recorded for August, 1939, 
seventeen were terminated during the month, 
four resulting in favour of the employers and 
two in favour of the workers involved, one 
being partially successful, one resulting in a 
compromise settlement, while the result 
in each of nine cases was recorded as indefi- 
nite. One dispute, involving 700 workers, was 
recorded as unterminated at the end of 
August. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were no longer affected but which 


had not been called off or declared terminated 
by the unions involved. 


Over-shadowing all other 


Preliminary matters in nationa! and in- 
War Measures ternational affairs during 
in Canada the past month was the 

march of events which 


culminated in war. 


The Parliament of Canada was convened on 
September 7 and until it met, any necessary 
emergency steps were taken by the Govern- 
ment under the provisions of the War Mea- 
sures Act of 1914. 


On Sunday, September 3, Great Britain and 
France declared war on Germany in accord- 
ance with the provisions of their agreement 
with Poland in resisting attack. Shortly after 
Great Britain’s declaration of war (announced 
in the British House of Commons by the 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Neville Chamber- 
lain), His Majesty the King broadcast a 
message of hope and determination to the 
entire British Commonwealth. 


A few hours later, the Prime Minister of 
Canada, Rt. Hon. W. L. MacKenzie King, 
spoke to the Canadian people over the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation network, his 
concluding words being as follows:— 


“The people of Canada will, I know, face the 
days of stress and strain which lie ahead with 
calm and resolute courage. There is no home 
in Canada, no family, and no ‘ndividual 
whose fortunes and freedom are not bound up 
in the present struggle. I appeal to my fellow 
Canadians to unite in a national effort to save 
from destruction all that makes life itself 
worth living, and to preserve for future genera- 
tions those liberties and institutions which 
others have bequeathed to us.” 

A similar message in French was Droadcast 
by the Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister 
of Justice. 


Following the Prime Minister, the Minister 
of Labour, Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, stated 
over the radio the plans of the Guvernment 
“to provide safeguards against any undue in- 
crease in prices of food, fuel, or other neces- 
saries of life, and to ensure adequate supplies 
and equitable distribution through the exist- 


ing organizations of wholesale and _ retail 
trade.” 
He announced that provision had beea 


made for “the immediate establishment of a 
War-time Prices and Trade Board which will 
co-operate with those engaged in pxoduction, 
manufacture and distribution throughout Can- 
ada in any regulation deemed necessary to 
maintain efficient operation in the marketing 
of goods.” 
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He emphasized that the formaticn of the 
Board was essentially a precautionary measure 
and added :— 


“The co-operation of business men and of 
consumers in ordering no larger quantities of 
goods than they usually purchase for their 
immediate needs is urged by the Government 
as a means of assuring that no umnecessary 
loads will be placed upon channels of distribu- 
tion which would tend to produce needless 
temporary additions to costs and _ selling 
prices.” 

In conelusion the Minister of Labour de- 
clared: “In this time of national emergency 
the Government is confident that it can rely 
on patriotic citizens to co-operate for the 
common good. At the same time it is re- 
solved to apply whatever penalties may be 
necessary to curb profiteering and hoarding, 
and ensure a proper equality of sacrifice and 
opportunity for our people.” 

This message was repeated in French by the 
Minister of Pensions and Nationa! Health, 
Hon. C. G. Power. (The details with respect to 
the establishment of this Board and the first 
regulations issued thereunder are given else- 
where in this issue commencing on page 889). 


When Parliament assembled 


Emer 
Paseo on Thursday, September 7, 
A the Speech from ths Throne, 
Session— iO aeagioae 
read by His Excellency the 
Speech from a 
Governor General, indicated 
the Throne 


the purpose of this emer- 
gency session as follows:— 


Honourable Members of the Senate: 
Members of the House of Commons: 


As you are only too well aware, all efforts to 
maintain the peace of Europe have failed. 
The United Kingdom, in honouring pledges 
given as a means of avoiding hostilities, has 
become engaged in war with Germany. You 
have been summoned at the earliest moment in 
order that the government may seek author- 
ity for the measures necessary for the defence 
of Canada, and for co-operation in the deter- 
mined effort which is being made to resist 
further aggression, and to prevent the appeal 
to force instead of to pacific means in the 
settlement of international disputes. Already 
the militia, the naval service and the air force 
have been placed on active service, and certain 
other provisions have been made for the de- 
fence of our coasts and our internal security 
under the War Measures Act and other exist- 
ing authority. Proposals for further effective 
action by Canada will be laid before you 
without delay. 


Members of the House of Commons: 
You will be asked to consider estimates to 
provide for expenditure which has been or 


may be caused by the state of war which now 
exists. 


Honourable Members of the Senate: 
Members of the House of Commons: 


I need not speak of the extreme gravity of 
this hour. There can have been few, if any, 
more critical in the history of the world. The 
people of Canada are facing the crisis with the 
same fortitude that to-day supports the peoples 
of the United Kingdom and other of the 
nations of the British commonwealth. My 
ministers are convinced that Canada is pre- 
pared to unite in a national effort to defend 
to the utmost liberties and institutions whicn 
are a common heritage. 


Following the Speech, the Prime Minister 
tabled copies of emergency Orders in Council 
passed since August 25. Among these were 
the measures for the establishment of regula- 
tions concerning prices of food, fue] and other 
necessaries of life, and the appointment of 
the War Time Prices and Trade Beard. 


Following the speech from 
the Throne, the Prime 
Minister set forth the 
government’s decision to 
make common cause with 
Great Britain and stated: 


We are going to stand for the defence of 
Canada; we are going to stand for the co- 
operation of this country at the side of Great 
Britain; and if this house will not support us 
jn that policy, it will have to find some other 
government to assume the responsibilities of 
the present. We are committed to that policy, 
and I believe when it comes to the expression 
of views of hon. members of this House of 
Commons from every side we shall find that 
we have this house very solidly behind us. 


Canada’s 
Declaration of 
War against 
German Reich 


Subsequently, at the next sitting of the 
House on September 9, the Prime Minister 
outlined the procedure which the government 
had in mind in giving effect to the decision 
of Parliament regarding Canadian particip- 
ation in the war and stated: 

The adoption of the address in reply to the 
speech from the throne will be considered as 
approving not only the speech from the throne 
but approving the government’s policy which 
I set out yesterday of immediate particip- 
ation in the war. 


If the address in reply to the speech from 
the throne is approved the government will 
therefore immediately take steps for the issue 
of a formal proclamation declaring the 
existence of a state of war between Canada and 
the German Reich. 


In this declaration of policy the Prime 
Minister was supported by the Leader of the 
Opposition, Hon. R. J. Manion and Mr. John 
Blackmore, Social Credit leader. Mr, J. S. 
Woodsworth, leader of the Co-operative Com- 
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monwealth Federation was not in agreement, 
though he said he spoke for himself and not 
for his party. Three other members of the 
House of Commons spoke against particip- 
ation by Canada. These were: Mr. Maxime 
Raymond (Beauharnois, Laprairie), Mr. Li- 
guor1 Lacombe (Laval-Two Mountains), and 
Mr. Wilfrid Lacroix (Quebec-Montmorency). 
Parliament indicated its support of govern- 
ment policy, by almost unanimously adopting 
the address in reply to the speech from the 
throne on Saturday, September 9. 
At the conclusion of the House sitting on 
Saturday night the Cabinet convened until 
early Sunday morning. Following this 
Cabinet meeting, a Royal proclamation was 
issued by His Excellency the Governor 
General on the authority of His Majesty 
King George VI announcing a state of war 
with Germany. The significant part of the 
proclamation which was published in an extra 
edition of the Canada Gazette under date 
of Sunday, September 10, is contained in the 
following paragraph: 
“Now therefore we do hereby declare and 
proclaim that a state of war with the German 
Reich exists and has existed in our Dominion 
' of Canada as from the 10th day of September, 
1939.” 
Before parliament prorogued 
its special war session on 
September 13, Royal Assent 
was accorded to a number 
of war measures as fol- 
lows :— 

An act for granting to His Majesty aid for 
national defence and security. 

An act to establish a Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 

An act to amend the Salaries Act. 

The Excess Profits Tax Act. 

An act to amend the customs tariff. 

An act to amend the Excise Act. 

An act to amend the Special War Revenue 
Act. 

An act to amend the Income War Tax Act. 

An act to incorporate the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund. 

An act relating to war charities. 


‘War measures 
adopted at 

special session 
of Parliament 


By the first named measure an initial war 
budget of one hundred million dollars was 
voted. This amount is to be provided mainly 
by increased taxation through such channels 
as amendments to the Income War Tax Act, 
the Special War Revenue Act, the Excess 
Profits Tax Act, the Excise Act and the 
customs tariff. 


A Bill providing for several 
changes in procedure in the 
conduct of investigations 
and prosecutions under the 
Combines Investigation Act 
was introduced by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the House of Commons on 
September 11, 1939. In the debate on Septem- 
ber 11 on the motion of second reading, the 
Minister asked that the Bill be allowed to 
stand following opposition by several members 
to it being further considered at the current 
special session when powers to modify methods 
of procedure under the Combines Investigation 
Act were available under the War Measures 
Act. The question of whether such amend- 
ments could be made by Order in Council 
under the War Measures Act was submitted 
by the Minister to the Department of Justice. 
The advice of the law officers of the Crown 
was to the effect that while the War Measures 
Act was in force the changes incorporated in 
the Bill could be put into force by Order in 
Council. In view of this position the Bill was 
withdrawn by the Minister on September 12. 
The Bill would have restored the effect of 
several provisions of the Act which had been 
in force prior to changes inserted in amending 
Acts in the Senate in 1935 and 1937. These 
changes of 1935 and 1937 which would have 
been removed by enactment of the Bill in- 
cluded provisions now preventing joint prose- 
cutions under the Combines Investigation Act 
and section 498 of the Criminal Code. 
When the inevitability of 
war became apparent, the 
Minister- of Labour, Hon. 


Bill to amend 
the Combines 
Investigation 
Act withdrawn 


Labour Bodies 


Pledge 
Co-operation Norman McL. Rogers, 
in Prevention conferred in turn. with 


representatives of the 
Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, the Railway 
Brotherhoods, the Canadian Federation of 
Labour, and the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers. 

On Friday evening September 1, the 
Minister met the following organizations and 
their representatives: Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada—P.M. Draper, president, 
and R. J. Tallon, secretary-treasurer; All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour—A.R. Mosher, 
president; Canadian Federation of Labour— 
A. Meikle, president, and W.T. Burford, 
secretary-treasurer. 

On Saturday morning September 2, a similar 
conference was held with representatives of 
the Railway Brotherhoods and the Confed- 
eration of Catholic Workers. The Railway 
Brotherhoods were represented by: 

W. L. Best, secretary of the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Brotherhood of 
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Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen, and Order of 
Railway Conductors; and Chairman of the 
Canadian Legislative Board, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

W.H. Phillips, vice-president, Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, 

A. J. Kelly, Dominion Legislative Represen- 
tative, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

J. J. O’Grady, Vice-Chairman, Canadian 
Pacific System Federation, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees. 

The Confederation of Catholic Workers was 
represented by Maurice Doran, organizer of 
the Ottawa-Hull district, 


In connection with these conferences the 
Minister of Labour stated: “We discussed in 
a preliminary way the basis of effective co- 
operation between the Government and organ- 
ized labour in the development and operation 
of policies adopted to meet the emergency of 
war. In every case the response left no doubt 
of the whole-hearted co-operation of those 
who spoke on behalf of the various organ- 
izations.” 

Subsequently, on September 15, the leading 
officers of the Trades and Labour Congress, 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, and the 
Canadian Federation of Labour issued state- 
ments pledging their co-operation with govern- 
ment and employers in the prevention of 
industrial disputes during the war. Similar 
action was taken by the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers at its convention, held 
September 10-13. (Texts of these statements 
appear elsewhere in this issue on page 898.) 


On September 2, the Minis- 


Labour Day ter of Labour issued a 
Message of Labour Day message to 
Minister of the workers of Canada. 
Labour In commencing, the Minis- 


ter referred to the institu- 
tion of Labour Day as offering “an oppor- 
tunity for the fitting recognition of the 
important part taken by the workers of the 
country in our national development.” 
Referring to the “notable increases” in 
trade union membership in Canada in recent 
years and to the “marked influence” of the 
considered views of organized workers in the 
development of social legislation in Canada, 
the Minister’s concluding paragraphs were as 
follows :— 


“Apart from consultations in respect of 
legislation, the Government is in constant 
touch with the chief officers of the labour 
movement in connection with administrative 
matters. As Minister of Labour, J wish to 
express the thanks of the Government, for the 
co-operation which we have received from the 
trades concerned in the execution of defence 
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contracts, including in particular those for 
the manufacture of military aircraft. All con- 
tracts with the Government for the manufac- 
ture of armament and military supplies are 
subject to labour clauses in respect to which 
the advice of organized labour, equally with 
industry, is sought in the determination of 
the appropriate scales of wages. It is a matter 
for sincere congratulation that this vital 
activity has not been hampered in any way 
during the past year through the occurrence 
of labour disputes. 


“Since this message was first prepared our 
country has been confronted swiftly with the 
grave issues raised by the prospect of war. If 
war should come, provoked by wanton aggres- 
sion on the part of Germany, the Canadian 
Government will seek the authority of Par- 
liament to stand resolutely by the side of 
Britain in defence of security and freedom. A 
period of trial and testing may lie before us, 
but the final outcome of such a conflict can- 
not be in doubt. During the past two days 
I have conferred with representatives of or- 
ganized labour in Canada. I have every con- 
fidence that the Government and the country 
can count on the ready co-operation of Cana- 
dian workers in meeting whatever demands 
the future may hold in store for us in these 
anxious times.” 


The Labour Day messages 


Labour Day of Canadian labour leaders 
Messages of were issued under’ the 
Canadian shadow of war and reflect 


purpose of 
meeting the 


the resolute 
labour in 
challenge of dictatorship. 

Mr. P. M. Draper, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada in referring 
to the rise of modern dictators declared in 
part: “It is to be noted that dictators have 
always, early in their careers, suppressed any 
semblance of a free trade union movement. 
A free trade union movement cannot be 
tolerated by despotic government, for the 
movement demands the right to look after 
the interests of its members, whereas dic- 
tatorship grants no rights to its citizens. . . .” 


“Something that cannot be told to trade 
unionists too often is that democracy can only 
survive if properly supported. It is the plain 
duty of the labour movement, in its own, as 
well as in the country’s interest, to lend un- 
dying support to democracy. Under that 
system, with all its faults, and under that sys- 
tem only may the workers hope to gain recog- 
nition for their rightful place in the economic 
scheme. .. ..” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, in stating that 
Labour Day would be observed in its tradi- 
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tional manner with parades and _ picnics, 
noted :— 

“Yet in the background there will be a 
haunting recollection that what we call civili- 
zation is constantly threatened by another 
world-war; that the very forms of democratic 
government have been wiped out in some 
nations; that the economic system 1s becom- 
ing more and more unworkable, nationally and 
internationally, and that in a world which 
might be made a pleasant home for man- 
kind, with peace and plentv, hundreds of 
millions are living in poverty and insecur- 
TPO! NOP? 

He considered that “until they become 
strongly organized on a national basis, the 
workers of Canada will not be able to exert 
elther economic or political power, They 
must be able to meet employers on an equal 
footing, and, through their freely-chosen 
representatives, share in determining wages 
and working conditions. . . .” 


Mr. W.T. Burford, secretary-treasurer of the 
Canadian Federation of Labour, in com- 
mencing declared: 7 

“With the flame and smoke of war on the 
horizon and Canada’s interests directly men- 
aced, there seems little to say in a Labour 
Day message except that Canadian workers 
stand resolutely behind their Government and 
will co-operate in all measures for the safety 
of the Dominion and the British Common- 
wealth. Co-operation in such a national 
emergency entails a sacrifice for citizens in 
all walks of life. Not the least part of that 
sacrifice, second only to exposure to the 
physical dangers and misery of war itself, is 
the abridgement of cherished liberties, both 
by those who engage in active service and by 
those who carry on at home. But voluntary 
submission to temporary regimentation «in 
some of our activities is the only alternative 
to permanent surrender to an alien tyranny 
and Canadian workers will not hesitate in 
their choice. They will meet whatever comes 
with the fortitude they showed twenty-five 
years ago in similar circumstances...” 

He urged that since the loyalty of the 
workers “is without condition or reservation” 
they had “a right to expect in return that the 
restraints voluntarily accepted shall not be 
arbitrarily extended by those in authority, 
that there shall be efficiency and economy in 
government, that all the resources of the 
Dominion shall be apphed to the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and that the national 
effort shall not be impaired by an oppressive 
burden of bureaucracy. 

Speaking at the Labour Day luncheon of 
the Canadian National Exhibition, R. J. 
Tallon, secretary-treasurer of the Trades and 
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Labour Congress of Canada, declared that 
“while organized labour has no enthusiasm 
for war, never at any time has there been 
greater determination and more unanimity 
among its ranks than at the present time.” 

He also reiterated Labour’s stand as 
follows: “The workers of this ¢ountry, 
together with the workers of other democra- 
cles, stated a year ago their intention of 
resisting to the fullest possible degree further 
encroachments on the democratic countries.” 

Mr. Alfred Charpentier, president of the 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
quoting the dictum that “labour is not a 
commodity” outlined the situation resulting 
from what he considered the misconception of 
this truth in modern industry. 

He exhorted that “a change of heart is 
necessary” and that “the present spirit of 
materialism and of domination must give 
way to brotherly love and co-operation be- 
tween the social classes.” 


During the month of 
Industrial August the Department 
Disputes received one application 
Investigation for the establishment of a 
Act Board of Conciliation and 


Investigation under’ the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act. Two boards were established 
by the Minister of Labour, and an application 
for the establishment of a board was with- 
drawn. 

Particulars concerning proceedings under 
the Act will be found on page 896. 


According to preliminary 
figures from the National 
Registration, released on 
September 12, by the 
Honourable Norman MclL. 
Rogers, Minister of Labour, 
the grand total of all classes of persons on 
urban and agricultural aid across Canada in 
July this year was 806,000. This is a decrease 
of over 4 per cent from the June figure, 3.7 
per cent less than in July a year ago, but 1.6 
per cent more than in July, 1987. 

The Dominion total of unemployed but 
fully employable persons on aid in July this 
year was 140,500, a decrease of 5.7 per cent 
from the revised June total of 149,000. The 
figure for July this year, although it showed 
an increase of 6.2 per cent over July a year 
ago, was down by 12 per cent from July, 1937. 

A total of 535,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural aid last July, a decrease of 
over 4 per cent from the previous month. 
This category includes all totally unem- 
ployable, partially employable and _ fully 
employable persons, together with all depen- 
dents of family heads. This aggregate showed 
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a net increase of 7.6 per cent from the figure 
for July, 1938, but was over 5 per cent lower 
than the figure for July two years ago. 

The number of farmers and members of 
their families in receipt of agricultural aid 
continues to show a decline from a year ago. 
A total of 60,000 farmers who, together with 
their dependents, account for a farm popu- 
lation of 271,000, were reported as receiving 
agricultural aid for subsistence in July. Of 
these, 234,000 were located in the Province of 
Saskatchewan. 


The Dominion total on agricultural aid in 
July showed a decrease of 4.2 per cent from 
the June figure, was over 20 per cent less than 
in July, 1938, but was 18.1 per cent greater 
than in July, 1937. The total of farmers and 
their families on aid in Saskatchewan con- 
tinued to hold the improvement over a year 
ago, July showing a decrease of over 21 per 
cent in this comparison, and a decrease of 3.3 
per cent from June, 1939. However, due to 
crop conditions in 1937 and 1938, Saskat- 
- chewan this year showed 35 per cent more on 
agricultural aid than in July, 1937. 


As a result of a survey 


Holidays conducted in January, 1939, 
with pay in by the Industrial Relations 
Canadian Section, School of Com- 
industry merce and Administration, 


Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Ontario, it is shown that out of a total 
of 397,099 employees covered by 303 vacation 
plans of reporting parent companies, 213,724, 
or 54 per cent received vacations with pay 
during 1938. 


In a preface to the bulletin which is 
entitled Vacations with Pay wm Canadian In- 
dustry, J. C. Cameron, head of the Industrial 
Relations Section, states in part: 


The past decade has witnessed significant 
changes which have had a marked effect upon 
points of view and upon attitudes and practices 
in the field of industrial relations. The exten- 
sion of progressive social legislation and the 
active interest of political leaders in the im- 
provement of standards of employment, the 
expansion of collective bargaining and the 
discovery and application of scientific principles 
and methods in personnel administration have 
resulted in a new approach to _ employer- 
employee relations and consequently to the 
development of new techniques and of new 
practices. 


The total sample reported upon in the 
pamphlet consisted of 303 plans applying to 
490 parent and subsidiary companies, while 
the total number of employees covered, in- 
cluding executives, office employees, sales- 
men, inside sales force, salaried and super- 
visory plant employees, hourly paid and piece 
workers, maintenance staff, etc., was about 
400,000. It is pointed out that since the 


total wage and salary earning population at 
the time of the last general census in 1931 
was 2,570,097, the study covers almost one- 
sixth of all persons in Canada who are em- 
ployed by others. 

Reference is made to the National Employ- 
ment Commission’s Report on Phases of 
Employment Conditions in Canadian Industry 
made in 1937, (LaBour GazettE, January, 1938, 
page 20) in which details were given concern- 
ing the extent to which holidays with pay 
were in force in Canada. In this regard the 
study states that: 

Paid vacation plans, especially for wage 
earners, have been adopted rapidly since the 
National Employment Commission’s survey. It 
is, therefore, certain that the proportion of 
the total wage and salary earners in Canada 
which is employed by companies with some 
form of vacation plan is greater than it was 
in 1937, and that the proportion of employees 
in companies with inclusive plans covering 
both salaried employees and wage earners 
has increased even more rapidly. The extent 
of this development is indicated by the fact 
that an analysis of the Industrial Relations 
Section sample shows that one-quarter of the 
plans which provide paid vacations for wage 
earners have been adopted in 1937 or 1938, 
or are to go into effect for the first time in 
1939. 


The detailed natin e of the report is reflected 
in a brief summary of the contents of the 
various chapters. Chapter I outlines the paid 
vacation movement in countries other than 
Canada, while Chapters II to VI present 
details concerning the survey made of paid 
vacations now in operation in Canada. These 
chapters give detailed provisions of company 
plans. Chapter VII summarizes the provi- 
sions for vacations with pay prevailing at 
present in Canada and in other countries, 
and on the basis of experience in other 
countries, suggests trends in the further devel- 
opment of the paid vacation movement in 
Canada. 


Commenting on the future of the paid 
vacation movement in Canada, the survey 
report states: 


As yet Canada is far behind in the paid 
vacation movement. It may be considered, in 
a sense, as in the same stage of development 
as Great Britain before the war or the United 
States before the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. The normal line of development in other 
countries seems to have been from provision 
through custom only to provision through 
company plans, then to provision through 
collective agreements, and finally to provision 
through legislation, although all four forms 
may be in operation in a country at the same 
time, and the stages may not be clearly marked. 


The report then points out that in Europe 
the movement has, in general, reached the 
final stage of all-inclusive legislation, paid 
vacations now being provided for by law in 
France, the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
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lies, Belgium, Poland, Italy, most of the 
Scandinavian states, the Irish Free State and 
a number of other industrial states in south- 
eastern, Europe. Concluding, the report de- 
clares: 


The method of providing for paid vacations 
which is likely to be of more immediate rele- 
vance in Canada is provision through collective 
agreement. This method is still widespread 
in Great Britain, the Netherlands and the 
Scandinavian countries, and has very rapidly 
become predominant in the United States. 
With the interrelations of Canadian and United 
States business and jJabour interests, it is 
inevitable that United States developments will 
eventually have their influence on Canadian 
practices. It is, therefore, to be expected that 
company practice in regard to paid vacations 
in industries which are already being unionized 
will soon be written into collective agreements, 
and that unionization in other industries will, 
in time, lead to the incorporation into new 
collective contracts of provisions for paid 
vacations for wage earners. 

The report also contains two appendices, 
one giving the questionnaire sent to the re- 
porting companies and another listing the co- 
operating companies. An extensive bibli- 
ography is also included. 

Copies of the report (price $1) may be 
obtained from the Industrial Relations Section, 
School of Commerce and Administration, 


Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 


At the request of represen- 
Silicosis tatives of metaliferous 
conference in miners employed in mining 
British Columbia camps and smelters, a con- 

ference was held early in 
August with the British Columbia Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Geo. 8. Pearson. During the 
conference several proposals were made recom- 
mending that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act be amended to provide full compensation 
for workers contracting silicosis, and also that 
measures be adopted to eradicate this indus- 
trial disease. 

The main proposal requested that provision 
be made similar to that in the British Act 
which provides that wherever a worker is 
partially disabled through injury or industrial 
disease, provided that disability prevents him 
from securing work in the industry, he must 
be recognized as being totally disabled and 
receive full compensation. 

A second proposal requested that a worker 
be paid full compensation after having con- 
tracted silicosis in British Columbia even 
though he had worked in mines in another 
province. 

The delegation also urged that a sum of 
money be set aside as a rehabilitation fund 
to provide afflicted workmen with funds to 
establish themselves on the land or in business 
or to allow them to return to their homes. 

A strong plea was made for the installation 
of ventilating systems or any other method 
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to reduce the hazard of the disease. It was 
also advocated that a research organization be 
established by the government to study and 
report upon preventative methods, it being 
suggested that the government set aside be- 
tween $25,000 and $50,000 for this purpose. 


The Minister promised the delegation that 
their representations would be given careful 
consideration by the government. 


One of the first actions of 
the British Government in . 
the industrial sphere upon 
the declaration of war was 
its announcement to put 
into effect war-time control 


War time 
control of 
employment in 
Great Britain 


of employment. 

According to a Canadian Press report “con- 
trol of employment was introduced to prevent 
a shortage of labour in essential industries, 
prohibiting workers from taking up new em- 
ployment without consent of the Ministry of 
Labour and by other plans of control”. 


The press report also records the promul- 
gation of a regulation whereby British farmers 
requiring help may appeal to military officers 
for men, these to be paid by the farmer. 


The total payment towards 
unemployment assistance In 
Great Britain during 1938 
was £34,750,000, according 
to the fourth annual report 
of the Unemployment Assistance Board for 
the year ending December 31, 1938. 

The outstanding matter engaging the atten- 
tion of the Unemployment Assistance Board 
and Advisory Committees during 1938 was the 
enquiry into certain aspects of unemployment, 
their concern being with “that section of the 
unemployed numbering at any one time nearly 
600,000 whose unemployment is chronic or 
prolonged and for whose maintenance and 
welfare the Board are immediately respon- 
sible.” 

The dimensions of the problem of the 
younger unemployed are disclosed by statistics 
given in the course of the report: 

The total number of male applicants of not 
more than 30 years of age is about 100,000. 
This number is not, however, evenly distributed, 
the problem being one of special difficulty in 
certain places, as, for example, Glasgow and 
Liverpool and some parts of the Special Areas. 
All but a small number of these men can be 
said to have suffered considerable unemploy- 
ment; otherwise they would not be among the 
Board’s applicants, but would be drawing un- 
employment benefit. It is estimated, on the 
basis of a statistical enquiry made in the 
autumn, that over 50,000 of these younger 
applicants have had either no employment at 
all, or less than six months’ employment, during 
the last three years. 

As a means of mitigating the problem the 
Board recommended the revision of the policy 
of granting unconditional assistance; and the 
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introduction of a policy of granting assistance 
only on acceptance of training subject to 
reasonable safeguards of appeal. 


The report emphasizes the necessity of pro- 
viding employment opportunities to the great 
majority seeking work but unable to get it. 
In the attainment of this objective the Board 
suggests that training facilities be increased 
and that in special cases preference should 
be given to the long term unemployed on 
defence works for which the Exchequer is 
bearing the whole or a large part of the cost. 


Another proposal made by the Board invites 
local authorities to employ persons who have 
undergone a course of training for a period of 
three months on works that would better fit 
them for entry into regular employment. 
Such work it is suggested would be treated as 
a further re-conditioning course and any ad- 
ditional expense incurred in carrying out the 
scheme would be met in part by the Board. 


The total number of un- 
dertakings in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland with 
profit-sharing schemes in 
effect at the end of 1938 
was 399 according to in- 
formation published in the August issue of 
the British” Ministry of Labour Gazette. Five 
firms each and two schemes in operation bring- 
ing the total number of plans to 404, as com- 
pared with 419 at the end of 1987. 


Approximately 430,000 workpeople were em- 
ployed in the 399 firms with profit-sharing 
schemes in operation, and of this number 
about 261,000 persons were entitled to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the plans, compared 
with 265,000 who participated in benefits 
accruing under schemes in operation in 1937. 


It is pointed out in the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette that there has been a steady 
decrease in the number of schemes in opera- 
tion since 1929, and that at the end of 1938 
the total number of schemes known to be in 
operation was only about three-quarters of 
the number at the end of 1929. 

Statistics for 1938 show that 355 schemes 
paid an average of £11 6s 7d per head which 
resulted in an average percentage addition to 
earnings of 5:9. 


Co-partnership 
and profit- 
sharing in 
Great Britain 


In the August issue of the 
Larour GAZETTE (page 779) 
of juveniles in reference was made to the 
factories in revision in Great Britain 
Great Britain of regulations under the 
Factories Act governing 
the working hours of juveniles in factories. 


Working hours 


At that time, inquiries had been held re- 
specting certain industries while in others in- 
quiries had been directed to be held. Among 
the industries for which public inquiries were 
directed to be held on the question of allow-' 
ing the working hours to exceed 44 hours per 
week were the flax textile industry, the rope, 
twine and net industry and the electrical cable- 
making industry. 

According to information appearing in the 
August issue of the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, the reports of the Commissions ap- 
pointed to hold the inquiries in the case of 
the first two industries mentioned above have 
been received by the Home Secretary, while 
the application in the case of the electrical 
cable-making industry was withdrawn and the 
inquiry was not proceeded with. 

It is reported that the Home Secretary, 
not being satisfied that conditions mentioned 
in Section 71 (2) of the Act are fulfilled in the 
case of the three industries mentioned, has 
issued orders appointing September 3 as the 
date on which the maximum of 44 hours per 
week for young persons will become operative 
in these industries. 


— 


Since this issue of the 
VABOUR GAZETTE was pre- 
pared for press, a re-align- 
ment of the Cabinet was 
announced by the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
on September 19. 

The re-organization of the Dominion Cabinet 
résults in present ministers being re-sworn to 
their new portfolios as follows: 

& Minister of National Defence—Hon. Nor- 

} man MclL. Rogers, (formerly Minister of 
Labour). 

Minister of Labour—Hon. Norman McLarty 

(formerly Postmaster-General). 

Minister of Pensions and National Health— 
Hon. Ian Mackenzie (formerly Minister 
of National Defence). 

Postmaster-General—Hon. C. G. Power 
(formerly Minister of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health). 

In addition to the important war measures, 
indicated elsewhere in this issue, the esta- 
blishment of the following bodies, by Order 
in Council, is announced: 

Voluntary Service Registration Bureau. 

Committee of Public Information. 

Foreign Exchange Control Board 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF WAR-TIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


Measures Immediately Adopted to Check Undue Price Increases and 
Hearding—Text of New Regulations—Warning Against Profiteering 


MONG the first steps of the Dominion 
Government immediately prior to the 
outbreak of war was the action taken under 
the War Measures Act of 1914 to provide safe- 
guards against any undue increase in the prices 
of foods, fuel and other necessaries of life. 

The first domestic reaction to the outbreak 
of war was 2 “run” on wholesale and retail 
stocks of sugar. This was checked, however, 
by immediate official reassurance that there 
was no danger of a sugar shortage if public 
purchasing was restricted to normal require- 
ments. 

On September 2, following a meeting of the 
Cabinet, the Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, announced that the govern- 
ment had given consideration to reports in the 
press that there had been an unusual demand 
for sugar all over the country coupled with 
a fear of sharp price increases as in 1914. The 
Minister stated the government saw no reason 
for anticipating any such increase, and pointed 
out that the situation was entirely different 
from that which existed in 1914 when Great 
Britain was dependent on large sugar imports 
from Germany and Austria-Hungary which 
were cut off at the commencement of the war. 
This had resulted in a sudden demand and a 
shortage which led to the price increase. 

However the Minister explained that the 
present sources of British supply in the West 
Indies and elsewhere are more than adequate 
to meet the demand, and remain accessible 
both to Great Britain and Canada. 

“The Government are watching the situa- 
tion closely” declared the Minister, “and are 
prepared to take whatever steps may be ne- 
cessary to implement the pledge given by the 
Prime Minister that, in the event of war, 
profits could and would be rigidly controlled 
and profiteering suppressed.” 


Measures to Protect Consumer 


On the same day (September 2) the Min- 
ister issued a second statement indicating 
that “comprehensive measures to protect the 
consuming public” would be taken shortly. 
He intimated that complaints had already 
been received and stated that if any cases of 
unjustified price increases to the detriment of 
the public should arise, steps would be taken 
immediately to deal with them under existing 
laws. 

The Minister further stated that, so far as 
prices and supplies are concerned, purchases of 
goods by Canadian consumers should be 


affected very little at this stage by the Eu- 
ropean war situation. He said that price in- 
creases or the buying of unusual quantities of 
domestic supplies by dealers, manufacturers or 
consumers were decidedly not necessary under 
conditions prevailing here now nor even un- 
der those which might be anticipated to exist 
in Canada for a prolonged period. Because 
of the very favourable position of Canada for 
continuous and increased production it is un- 
necessary for the public to buy goods in excess 
of normal needs, as determined by past ex- 
perience. In this way local or temporary price 
increases or delays and inconveniences can be 
avoided, 

On Sunday, September 38, in his radio broad- 
cast, the Minister of Labour gave the public 
the first intimation of the “immediate estab- 
lishment of a War-Time Prices and Trade 
Board”, and_ briefly outlineé its functions (a 
summary of the radio message is given else- 
where in this issue on page §8}). 


Situation in 1914-1918 


In order to draw the parallel with the 
situation in 1914-1918, it is necessary to refer 
briefly in the next few paragraphs to the 
action taken during the last war. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 authority 
was given by the War Measures Act to the 
Dominion Government to make regulations 
for the control of production, manufacture, 
exportation and importation, trading, prices, 
ete. The Deputy Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce and the Chief Statistician of the 
Department of Labour were appointed to 
secure all possible information required for 
action in the event of opportunity being 
taken by dealers and others to unduly enhance 
the prices of the necessaries of life. Arrange- 
ments were made for the collection and com- 
pilation of data as to wholesale and retail 
prices, the regular work in this connection 
being considerably enlarged. (LABourR GAZETTE, 
September, 1914, -p. 336.) 

The retail prices of staple foods rose only 
nine and one-half per cent between July, 1914, 
and December, 1915, but thereafter the in- 
crease was rapid, there being very unfavour- 
able crop conditions throughout the world. 

On November 10, 1916, an Order in Council 
was passed under the authority of the War 
Measures Act making it illegal to limit the 
facilities of transporting, producing, manu- 
facturing, supplying, storing or dealing in the 
necessaries of life, or to enhance prices or to 
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prevent or lessen competition in the pro- 
duction or distribution of such necessaries. 
In these provisions the word “unduly” (which 
restricted the scope of the otherwise similar 
offences set out in Section 498 of the Criminal 
Code, dealing with conspiracies in restraint 
of trade, enhancement of. prices, etc.) was 
omitted. 

The Minister of Labour was empowered to 
require detailed information as to stocks, costs 
of production and distribution, prices and 
length of time stored. Penalties for the con- 
travention of these provisions were provided, 
a fine not exceeding five thousand dollars or 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding two 
years, or to both fine and imprisonment. A 
Commissioner was appointed to act for the 
Minister of Labour in the enforcement of these 
regulations, which as from time to time were 
in force until 1919. (Lasour GazettE, Decem- 
ber, 1916, page 1848). Later a Fuel Controller, 
a Food Controller (later replaced by the 
Canada Food Board) a Paper Controller, etc. 
were appointed to regulate production, dis- 
tribution, trade and prices in the various 
commodities. 


Establishment and Purpose of New 
War-time Board 


Returning again to the present situation, a 
press release by the Minister of Labour on 
September 3, gave detailed information as to 
the purpose and objectives of the new War- 
time Prices and Trade Board and announced 
ity personnel. It was stated that in order to 
provide machinery to deal with conditions of 
immediate concern the Government has taken 
over for this work, for the present and 
immediate future, the services of three senior 
officers of the Government Service. The 


members of the Board are H. B. McKinnon, 


Commissioner of Tariff, who will be Chairman, 


David Sim, Commissioner of Excise, and F.’ 
A. McGregor, Commissioner of the Combines. 
(On September 11, two 


Investigation Act. 
additional members were appointed. These 
are: A. M. Shaw, Director of Marketing 
Services, Department of Agriculture; and 
Charles P. Hebert, member of the Tariff 
Board.) 

The wide powers available to the Board 
are indicated to be largely reserve powers 
' which will be promptly invoked if there should 
be any necessity to check unjustifiable trade 
demands in connection with any classes of 
necessary goods. The new Board, if it should 
deem it necessary for the prevention of 
excessive demand or excessive prices in regard 
to any necessary of life, may license manu- 
facturers or dealers, fix maximum prices, or 
take steps to require equitable allocation of 


quantities of goods among distributors and 
regular distribution to consumers. Such 
powers would not be exercised, however, with- 
out the specific approval of the Governor in 
Council. It is not anticipated that there 
would be any early necessity for the employ- 
ment of measures of this type. 

With the passing of this Order in Council 
it is an indictable offence for any person to 
unduly prevent or lessen the manufacture, 
supply or distribution of any necessary of life, 
or to sell or offer for sale any necessary of 
life at a price higher than is reasonable. The 
provisions against the offences of charging 
excessive prices or ‘hoarding include the 
following: 

‘No person shall sell or offer for sale any 
necessary of life at a price that is higher than 
is reasonable and just, and if a maximum 
price has been fixed by the Board for the sale 
of such necessary of life, that price shall be 
conclusively deemed to be reasonable and just.” 

“No person shall unduly prevent, limit or 
lessen the manufacture, production, trans- 
portation, sale, supply or distribution of any 
necessary of life.” 

While the Government has taken these 
immediate steps to provide against any 
eventuality, Mr. Rogers pointed out that 
there are ample stocks of foods, fuel and other 
necessaries now available in Canada, and 
adequate sources for further supplies. Con- 
sequently, it is considered that any necessity 
for invocation of the wider powers which are 
provided in the Order in Council will be 
extremely limited. 

Maintenance of normal business practices by 
those engaged in producing and supplying 
necessaries of life deliberately directed to 
assuring normal regularity of supply, adequate 
distribution, and to avoidance of any price 
increases, also is expected to minimize the 
need for direct government control of trade. 


Where regulations by the Board may be 
found to be required to assist in maintaining 
efficient distribution of any commodity, the 
co-operation of manufacturers and distributors 
will be sought in the establishment and 
execution of these regulations. Mr. Rogers 
emphasized that in all fields of trade and 
industry, whether subject to special war-time 
regulations or otherwise, reasonable business 
conduct in the public interest will be expected. 
If profiteering is attempted by any few, 
penalties are available for its severe sup- 
pression, 

The Board’s powers will not be applied to 
commodities which are regulated as to supply 
or price by other existing government agencies. 
Farmers and gardeners are exempted from the 
provisions of the Order in Council in respect 
to their own production of any agricultural 
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product. The Minister made it clear also that 
there was no intention of having this Board 
take over the functions of any existing 
agencies such as the Wheat Board and the 
Salt Fish Board. Its best results could be 
obtained if it effected the fullest co-operation 
with such bodies, and in general made use of 
existing government facilities rather than set 
up new machinery to displace or duplicate 
them. 

One of the duties of the Board will be to 
confer with manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers with a view to enlisting their co- 
operation in ensuring reasonable prices, 
adequate supplies and equitable distribution 
of the necessaries of life. Another will be to 
arrange, wherever possible through existing 
agencies, for the assembling of statistical data 
regarding prices, costs, stocks of goods, volume 
of production, productive capacity and related 
matters. 


Text of Regulations 


The Board was established by Order in 
Council (P.C. No. 2516) on September 3, “pur- 
suant to the powers conferred by Section 6 of 
the War Measures Act, 1914, or otherwise 
vested in the Governor in Council,’ and the 
text of the Regulations is as follows: 
REGULATIONS RESPECTING NECESSARIES OF LIFE 


Title 


1. These regulations and any amendment or 
additions thereto may be cited as The War- 
time Prices and Trade Board Regulations. 


Interpretation 


2. For the purposes of these regulations, un- 
less the context otherwise requires,— 


(a) “Board” means the War-time Prices and 
Trade Board; 

(b) “Member” means a member of the Board; 

(c) “Licence means a licence granted by the 
Board under these regulations; 

(d) “Minister” means the Minister of 
Labour; 

(e) “necessary of life’ means a staple or 
other ordinary article of food, fuel and 
clothing, including the products and 
materials from or of which any thereof 
are in whole or in part manufactured, 
produced, prepared or made and _ such 
other articles of any description as the 
Board may from time to time prescribe, 

(f) “order” means an order of the Board 
made pursuant to these regulations; 

(g) “regulation” means any of these regula- 
tions and any amendment or addition 
thereto. 


War-Time Prices and Trade Board 


3. (1) There shall be a Board to be called 
the War-time Prices and Trade Board con- 
sisting of *three members of whom one shall 
be the Chairman appointed by the Governor 
in Council to hold office during pleasure. 

(2) The Board may establish at any place or 
places in Canada such office or offices as are re- 
quired for the discharge of the duties of the 


Board, and may provide therefor the necessary 
accommodation, stationery and equipment. 

(3) The Board may, subject to the approval 
of the Governor in Council, appoint such officers, 
clerks and other persons as may be deemed ne- 
cessary to assist the Board in the performance 
of its duties, and such person shall receive such 
remuneration as the Board shall, with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, deter- 
mine. 

Powers of the Board 


4. The Board shall have power,— 


(a) to investigate, of its own motion or on 
complaint, costs, prices, profits and stocks of 
goods and materials of any person engaged in the 
manufacture, production, storage, transporta- 
tion or sale of any necessary of life or any 
alleged or apparent unreasonable enhancement 
of price of any necessary of life, and for the 
purpose of any such investigation the Board 
shall have all the powers of a commissioner 


appointed under the provisions of the In- 
quiries Act; 
(b) to require manufacturers, producers, 


jobbers, wholesalers or retailers of a necessary 
of life to obtain licences from the Board and to 
fix the fees payable on account of such 
licences; 

(¢) to suspend or cancel a licence in any 
case where in the opinion of the Board the 
licencee has been guilty of a violation of any 
regulation or orders; 

(d) to fix maximum prices or margins of- 
profits at which any necessary of life may be 
sold or offered for sale by manufacturers, pro- 
ducers, jobbers, wholesalers or retailers; 

(e) to fix and limit the quantities of any 
necessary of life which may be sold or dis- 
tributed to persons within prescribed periods 
of time; 

(f) to fix and limit the maximum amounts 
of any necessary of life that may be bought or 
sold by any person within prescribed periods 
of time; 

(g) to buy and sell any necessary of life 
through agencies designated by the Board; 

(h) if the Board are of opinion that a ne- 
cessary of life is being unreasonably withheld 
from the market, to take possession of any sup- 
plies of such necessary of life paying to the 
owners thereof such price as may, in default of 
agreement, be decided to be reasonable by the 
arbitration of a superior court judge of the 
province in which possession was taken; 

(1) to refer to the Attorney-General of any 
province information respecting any alleged 
offence against the regulations or any order of 
the Board made thereunder; 

(j) to require from time to time any person 
who manufactures, produces, stores or sells -any 
necessary of life to furnish in such form and 
within such time as the Board may prescribe 
written returns under oath or affirmation show- 
ing such information as the Board may consider 


_necessary with respect to such necessary of life; 


(k) to make public their finding or report 
in the case of any investigation or to withhold 
such publication if they consider the public in- 
terest would be better served by such with- 
holding. 

(2) The powers vested in the Board by 
paragraph (b) (d) and (h) of the next pre- 
ceding subsection shall be exercised only, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Governor in Council. 


*The above regulations were amended on 
September 9 to provide for the establishment 


of a Board of five members instead of three. 
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5. Any two members of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum, provided, however, that 
the powers of investigation vested in the Board 
by Paragraph (a) of subsection 1 of the next 
preceding section may be exercised by any one 
member of the Board, and provided further 
that the Board may appoint local or other com- 
mittees to conduct investigations, and every 
such committee duly appointed shall be vested 
with all the powers of the Board necessary to 
conduct an investigation. 


6. The Board shall, in exercising any of the 
power vested in them by these regulations, take 
into consideration the amount of a necessary of 
life required for the use or consumption of any 
person in his household or for the ordinary pur- 
poses of his business and at what price a ne- 
cessary of life may be sold to return to the seller 
a reasonable and fair profit. 


7. It shall be the duty of the Board,— 

(a) to arrange, wherever possible through 
existing government agencies, for the assembling 
of required statistical data in relation to any 
part of any trade or industry regarding prices, 
costs, stocks of goods, volume of production, 
productive capacities, and related matters; 

(b) to refer to the Commissioner of the 
Combines Investigation Act any matter coming 
to the attention ot the Board which may appear 
to involve or relate to possible violations of the 
Combines Investigation Act or of Section 498 
of the Criminal Code; 

(c) to confer with manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers as and when it is consid- 
ered desirable by the Board with a view to 
enlisting their co-operation in ensuring reason- 
able prices, adequate supplies and equitable 
distribution of the necessaries of life; 

‘(d) to recommend to the Governor in Coun- 
cil any additional measures it may deem ne- 
cessary for the protection of the public with 
respect to necessaries of life. 

8. All expenses lawfully incurred under these 
orders, including travelling expenses of the 
members of the Board, shall be payable out of 
the moneys provided by Parliament. 


Offences 


9. (1) No person shall sell or offer for sale 
any necessary of life at a price that is higher 
than is reasonable and just, and if a maximum 
price has been fixed by the Board for the sale 
of such necessary of life, that price shall be 
conclusively deemed to be reasonable and _ just. 

(2) No person shall accumulate or withhold 
from sale any necessary of life beyond an 
amount thereof reasonably required for the 
use or consumption of his household or for the 
ordinary purposes of his business. 

(3) No person shall unduly prevent, limit or 
lessen the manufacture, production, transporta- 
tion, sale, supply or distribution of any ne- 
cessary of life. 

(4) No person shall in any manner impede 


or prevent or attempt to impede or prevent any” 


investigation or examination instituted by the 
Board; 

_ (5) No manufacturer, producer, wholesaler, 
jobber or retailer shall sell or offer for sale a 
necessary of life in respect of which a licence is 
required unless he has first obtained a licence 
from the Board. 

Penalties 


10. Any person who contravenes or fails to 
observe any of the provisions of these regula- 
tions or of any order made thereunder shall be 
guilty of an indictable offence and liable upon 


indictment or upon summary conviction under 
Part XV of the Criminal Code to a penalty 
not exceeding five’ thousand dollars, or to 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding two 
years, or to both fine and imprisonment; and 
any director or officer of any company or cor- 
poration who assents to or acquiesces in the 
contravention or non-observance by such com- 
pany or corporation of any of the provisions of 
these regulations or of any order shall be guilty 
personally and cumulatively with his company or 
corporation and with his co-directors or asso- 
ciate officers. 


11. Every order made by the Board shall 
take effect from a date to be stated therein 
not earlier than the date of publication in the 
Canada Gazette. 


12. These regulations and any order made 
thereunder shall not apply to any farmer or 
gardener in respect of any necessary of life pro- 
duced upon any land cultivated by him. 


13. The Board shall report to the Minister 
as and when required to do so by the Minister. 


Prime Minister on Profiteering 


During his address in the House of Com- 
mons on September 8 dealing with the govern- 
ment’s war, policy, the Prime Minister 
promised drastic action against profiteering 
as follows: 


“TI come to profiteering. I believe I have 
already stated in this house that I know of 
nothing in the world more contemptible than 
that any man should seek to profit from the 
sacrifices which others are making. And if the 
laws and other measures which this govern- 
ment may introduce and seek to enforce are 
not sufficiently strong to destroy anything in 
the nature of profiteering, I hope hon. members 
of this house will bring to our attention, in a 
way that will also bring it to the attention of 
this country, what we ought to do to achieve 
that all important end. 

“There are some things that are very diffi- 
cult of accomplishment. Unfortunately human 
nature has its weak and its bad sides as well 
as its good side, and sometimes it is very 
dificult to cope effectively with the under- 
world and its methods. 

“But let me say this: I care not who the 
individual may be, how respectable in his own 
eyes or in the eyes of others he may appear, 
or what position he may hold; if he seeks to 
profiteer in this crisis he belongs to the under- 
world and should be treated as one of those 
who menace all that is sacred in human re- 
lations.” 

Conference with Refiners 


One of the first actions of the new Board 
was to call (on September 6) representative re- 
finers into an emergency conference regarding 
the matter of the supply of sugar to Canadian 
consumers. In a press release, the Board 
stated: 

“The refiners confirm that there has been no 
increase in their selling price, and that the 
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present price is the same as that prevailing at 
the end of April, 1989. They have no inten- 
tion of raising prices unless and until the cost 
of raw sugars compels such an increase. The 
action of a few retailers who are reported to 
have raised their prices appears to be wholly 
unjustified.” 

It was also pointed out that retailers, whole- 
salers and refiners themselves had been caught 
unprepared by the “run” on sugar which de- 
veloped during the first few days; that con- 
sumers themselves were responsible for the 
resulting confusion; and that any person who 
bought “in excess of legitimate current needs 
has done a disservice to the country in time 
of war.” 

“The refiners state that since August 1 they 
have distributed about 20 per cent more sugar 
than in the corresponding period last year. 
The Board has received from these refiners 
full assurance that this policy will be con- 
tinued, and that, in view of the special de- 
mands of the fall canning season, they con- 
template that shipments to the distributing 
trade will be not less than 25 per cent in 
excess of the average shipments during the 
corresponding season in the past three years. 
This will mean that nearly 50,000,000 pounds 
of sugar, over and above the normal August 
and September requirements, will be available 
to the Canadian consumer. 

“The attention of housewives and other con- 
sumers is directed to the fact that sudden 
abnormal demands can only cause serious, if 
‘temporary, confusion. There is ample sugar 
for all usual requirements. Consumers are 
urged to buy normally, and to proceed as usual 
with their seasonal canning operations. 

“The Board calls the attention of con- 
sumers, as well as dealers, to the regulation 
against hoarding which states that ‘no person 
shall accumulate or withhold from sale any 
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necessary of life beyond an amount thereof 
reasonably required for the use or consump- 
tion of his household or for the ordinary 
purposes of his business.’ 

“The Board is proceeding with its inquiries, 
and will continue to keep a most careful 
watch on the situation, and any attempts at 
restriction or accumulation of supplies, or at 
enhancement of prices will be met with prompt 
action.” 

Sugar and Butter Situation 


In a press release issued on September 13, 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board stated 
that “While complaints are still coming in 
from various localities, it 1s evident that the 
buyers’ panic, which has created chaotic 
conditions in connection with the supply of 
sugar, is now subsiding.” 

The Board further announced that “deliveries 
by Canadian refiners to all classes of customers 
in Canada during the six weeks ending 
September 11, were over 192,000,000 pounds 
as contrasted with less than 150,000,000 pounds 
during the same period in 1938. This increase 
of almost 30 per cent indicates that the 
refining industry as a whole is carrying out its 
undertaking to the Board to make deliveries 
to the trade up to 25 per cent in excess of the 
three year average for this period.” 

On September 15 the Board announced 
“that persons or companies not in the producé 
business and, therefore, not normally engaged 
in the buying and selling of butter, who have 
been speculating in butter, may have laid 
themselves open to prosecution under Section 
9, subsection 2 of the Regulations respecting 
the necessaries of life.” - 

Steps have already been taken by the Board 
to secure information with regard to the- 
names, addresses and occupations of persons 
or companies which have engaged in this 
form of speculation. 
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CANADIAN LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS PLEDGE WAR-TIME 
CO-OPERATION 


Labour Leaders’ Declarations of Co-operation in the 
Prevention of Industrial Disputes 


ee O-OPERATION with the government of 
Canada and with employers to prevent 
the outbreak of industrial disputes during the 
war was pledged by four Canadian labour 
organizations—Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 
Canadian Federation of Labour and Confed- 
eration of Catholic Workers of Canada. 


The first three named organizations indicated 
their policy in statements to the Canadian 
Press on September 15, and the Confederation 
of Catholic Workers by a resolution at its 
convention held at Quebec, September 10-13. 
The texts of these statements of war policy 
are given below. 


Trades and Labour Congress 


Mr. R. J. Tallon, secretary-treasurer of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, gave out the 
following statement:— 


“Canada’s war effort demands the loyal 
support of all patriotic citizens. Recognizing 
this, the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada made known to the government its 
willingness to co-operate immediately after 
the German attack was launched against 
Poland and it stands to-day ready to imple- 
ment this promise by every means at its 
command. 


“Last September when war seemed 
imminent the congress convention, meeting 
at Niagara Falls, pledged its support, and in 
fact urged that the government should join 
with other peace-loving countries, in whatever 
steps were deemed essential to destroy the 
reign of terror being imposed by the Nazi 
dictator and to remove the menace of inter- 
national lawlessness and so bring a lasting 
peace to mankind. 


“Of paramount need now is the establish- 
ment of proper industrial relations so as to 
ensure an uninterrupted flow of the sinews of 
war and of home requirements. In this labour 
is ready and anxious to do its part. 


“This can only be achieved, however, if 
government and employers are equally ready 
to co-operate. A necessary step toward true 
co-operation is that the trade union move- 
ment shall be considered as an equal partner 
in fulfilling these grave responsibilities and 
be accorded the opportunity to participate on 
an equal basis with employers in deciding on 
the many issues which are bound to arise 
from time to time. 

“This was the policy which was followed 
in the last two years of the previous war and 


which proved so effective in maintaining 
industrial harmony. 

“Coupled with this, profiteering of all kinds 
must be rigorously suppressed and greed or 
personal aggrandizement eliminated. 

“Tt is only in this way that confidence can 
be established that the nation’s requirements 


- are to be the first consideration at all times.” 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour 


The statement of Mr. A. R. Mosher, 
president of the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour is as follows:— 


“The policy of the Congress is to endeavour 
at all times to promote industrial harmony, 
and to make every effort to prevent the out- 
break of industrial conflicts during the present 
crisis. 

“The government of Canada has already 
been assured of the co-operation of the 
congress to the fullest extent, but it is 
anticipated that a similar policy of co-opera- 
tion will be adopted by employers, and that 
there will be no attempt to take advantage 
of the war situation in such a way as will be 
detrimental to the interests of the workers and 
the public generally. 

“At this time national unity and complete 
co-ordination of all activities in a common: 
cause are of the utmost importance, but there 
must also be equality of service and sacrifice 
on the part of every citizen, irrespective of 
occupation. The workers will take their full 
share of the war effort, and will expect every 
other group of citizens to follow their 
example.” 


Canadian Federation of Labour 


Mr. W. T. Burford, secretary-treasurer of 
the Canadian Federation of Labour, declared 
as follows:— 


“Canada’s war effort is not likely to be 
hampered by any disturbance of relations 
between workers and employers. The 
majority of the organized workers realize 
their responsibility to maintain production. 
It is not necessary to suggest that there shall 
be a truce in industry. 

“In the interest of all concerned it will be 
better for formality to be dispensed with and 
to rely upon patriotism and good will to 
settle such disputes as may occur and to 
prevent them from leading to interruptions 
of work. 

“The unions affiliated with the Canadian 
Federation of Labour have always preferred 
to negotiate on wages and working conditions 
directly, without intervention of third parties. 
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At this time when the nation stands in arms 
against National Socialist aggression, it is 
incumbent upon the participants in industry 
to seek to avoid regimentation on the home 
front, through measures requiring a burden- 
some bureaucracy for their administration. 
“The Canadian Federation of Labour has 
already assured the minister of labour, the 
Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, that it will co- 
operate wholeheartedly with the government 
until victory is gained. It is confident that 
the restraint which its members cheerfully 
undertake to exercise will be voluntarily 
shared by the controllers of industry, and that 
neither strike nor lockout will stop the 
machinery for a moment until the war is won. 
“The only elements of discord are the 
agents of Russia and Prussia in this country— 
the Communists and their Nationalist Socialist 
associates—and the barring of these public 
enemies from access to the vital industries 
would seem to be a necessary precaution.” 


Confederation of Catholic Workers 


The convention of the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers held at Quebec, September 
10-13 adopted a resolution as follows:— 

“We also appreciate our duty, especially in 
the present circumstances, to co-operate with 
the Canadian Government in _ preventing 
interruption of industrial activity by industrial 
disputes. As far as we are concerned, we agree 
to the request to this effect made by the 
Dominion Minister of Labour to the repre- 


International Directory of 


The 10th edition of~the International 
Directory of Co-operative Organizations has 
just been published by the International 
Labour Office. : 

The Directory appears in a new form which 
is slightly smaller in size but contains more 
details and is easier to consult. 

It consists of two parts. The first part, 
which constitutes of the directory proper, 
contains a list of international co-operative 
organizations followed by separate lists, for 
sixty-one countries, of the central organizations 
in which are combined the different classes 
of co-operative societies or which may repre- 
sent the different tendencies of the movement. 
The title of each organization is given with 
a translation in French, English and German. 
As far as possible the following data are 
given also: address, date of foundation, 
executive officers, publication, and national 
and international affiliations. This first part 
is not. however, a mere repertory limited to 
the provision of information on the identity 
of each organization. The details whenever 
possible are immediately followed by figures 
showing the extent of the activity of the 
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sentatives of the whole Organized Labour 
Movement in Canada at a recent conference 
held in Ottawa. 

“The Government, however, must also 
appreciate that the employers’ co-operation is 
needed to secure the desired results. The 
safest means to this end is the generalization 
of collective agreements. Under present 
exceptional circumstances, it should be easy 
for the Dominion Government to come to 
some understanding with the provincial 
governments making it legally compulsory 
for the duration of any eventual war, for 
employers and workers in such industries 
where labour is sufficiently organized to meet 
jointly for the signing of collective labour 
agreements and, in the event of impossibility 
of agreement between employers and workers 
in this respect, to compel them to arbitrate 
their dispute before boards created for this 
purpose. 

“The second condition to insure normal 
operation of industry would be for the 
Dominion and provincial governments to also 
agree to guarantee the workers’ right to revise 
their rates of wages in accordance with the 
changes in the cost of living. The fully tariff- 
protected industries are evidently the very 
first in which such conditions should be 
applied. We believe that should such a plan 
become generalized to any extent industrial 
peace would be assured in the country during 
the especially trying period just beginning 
for Canada.” 


Co-operative Organizations 


central organization and its affiliated societies. 
This innovation has the advantage that it 
shows, at the same time as the name of each 
organization, all the numerical data concern- 
ing it such as turnover, production, loans, 
insurance premiums collected, claims paid, 
total assets, capital and reserves, etc., without 
the reader having to refer to tables in another 
part of the volume as was the case in previous 
editions. This first part thus gives a numerical 
survey of the co-operative movement in each 
country. 

The object of the second part is to provide 
certain general views on the principal economic 
activities of the movement through the central 
co-operative organizations, etc. These services 
are presented in fourteen tables, in which the 
central organizations are classified in relatively 
homogeneous groups, and in which the princi- 
pal statistics are given by organizations, by 
countries and for the world as a whole. These 
tables thus constitute a general body of 
statistics as complete as possoible of the 
central co-operative organizations carrying on 
some economic activity or engaged in banking, 
credit or insurance. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


AN application for the establishment by 
the Minister of Labour of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act was received in the Department 
of Labour during August from employees of 
the Hull Electric Company being members of 
Division No. 591, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. The employees’ 
request for cancellation of wage deductions 
made in 1932 and 1933 is stated to be the 
cause of the dispute. Thirty-two men are 
directly affected and 57 indirectly. 


Boards Established 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
August 24 to deal with differences between the 
Corporation of the City of Winnipeg and 
various classes of its employees from whom 
applications had been received during June 
(Lasour Gazerre, July, 1939, page 655), 
namely :— 


(1) Clerical forces and meter readers of the 
Hydro Electric System and Water 
Works System of the City of Winnipeg, 
members of the Federation of Civic 
Employees Clerical Branch; 


(2) High pressure pump employees, pump- 
house employees, electrical maintenance 
men, engineers, boiler operators, fuel 
plant operators, trimmers and _ helpers, 
chauffeurs and helpers, storekeepers, 
baths and Park Board employees, muni- 
cipal hospital employees and machine- 
shop employees, members of the Electri- 
cal Mechanical Workers’ Unit, Federa- 
tion of Civic Employees; 


(3) Diggers, air-compressor men and joint 
makers, members of the Water Workers’ 
(Diggers) Unit, One Big Union; 

Meter repairmen, hydrant repairmen, 
turnkeys, service-testers, valve-repair- 
men, truck drivers, main repairmen, 
their helpers and apprentices and clerical 
workers, members of the Water Workers 
Operators’ Union; and 


(4 


4 


\ 

(5) Foremen linemen, linemen, troublemen, 
underground cable splicers, pitmen and 
labourers, journeymen electricians, re- 
pairmen, station maintenance men, 


journeymen. and helpers, station and 
sub-siation operators, assistant operators 
and floormen, metermen, journeymen 
class A, B and C and apprentices, and 
tramwaymen, members of Local Unions 
B964, 1037 and B1129, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


Members of the board were appointed as 
follows: Honourable Mr. Justice W. J. Don- 
ovan of the Court of King’s Bench, Winnipeg, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other board members; Mr. C. 
VY. McArthur, K.C., Winnipeg, nominated by 
the civic authorities; and Mr. R. B. Russell, 
Winnipeg, nominated by the employees. The 
board as above constituted will deal with the 
four applications first mentioned. When 
dealing with the fifth application, however, 
that received from members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Mr. Russell will be replaced on the board by 
the electrical workers’ nominee, Mr. Clive K. 
Tallin, Winnipeg. 


A board was also established by the Minister 
of Labour during August to deal with a dis- 
pute between Mr. F. W. Nicholas, of Port 
MeNicoll, Ontario, and the checkers, porters, 
coopers, etc., in his employ being members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Lasour Gazerrr, June, 
1939, page 550). Board members have been 
appointed as follows: on the employees’ rec- 
ommendation, Arthur W. Roebuck, K.C., of 
Toronto; on the company’s recommendation, 
Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., of Toronto. Messrs. 
Roebuck and Sinclair will confer looking to 
a joint recommendation for third member 
who will be chairman. 


Application Withdrawn 


The truck drivers, van men and helpers in 
the employ of the Saskatoon Cartage and 
Warehouse Company on August 15 withdrew 
their application (Lasour Gazerre, May, 1939, 
page 426) for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, an amicable adjustment of the 
dispute having been effected as the result of 
mediation by an officer of the Department of 
Labour. 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


op HE tables presented below summarize March 31, 1939, and from March 22, 1907, 
proceedings under the Industrial Disputes to March 31, 1939. 
Investigation Act for the fiscal year ending 


I.—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1938, TO MARCH 81, 1939 


Number of Number | Number of 
Industries affected applications of strikes not ° 
for boards averted or 
boards ___| established ended 





I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, and other public 
utilities:— 


(1)Mining— 
ro ee a A RS it Dehn a eS Sa ee OD Ee Rs OO ee Ra! 7 

(2) Transportation and Communication— 
steams Railwayeret.. amt tee can «2 -aianiah saat miele sa Ceieny en Aer are eee. Baye 7 
SUPECt ANG MLeCULIC Rat Weaty Sh recs. ote an cise nest cis. 4; seca erRnnOS agen ae ney teas 1 
Motonglrans port at lone ett, St aan hiacthe > epne cmap? oa euakos 3 12 
oslo) api a. ee aes BRAM, i ERR SR RRC eo RnReNy sR Sime: Remini * SAM agar 6 
Peleeraplis), seccct CCR eee ae. RE oc PERERA AGE OPA A « Roaok cote 2 

(3) Miscellaneous— 
Light and power and waterworks....................... bse suche Sat siatacn: 8 


oO + eh PReD PF 


II. Disputes riot falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act...................... 2 
45 15* 


Oo SS AOe SSIS OSS, 





*T wo boards dealt with two applications each. 


The proceedings under the Act during the preceding year. On March 31, 1939, -results 
fiscal year 1938-39 include fourteen cases in were still pending in connection with two 
which proceedings had taken place during the applications. 


II.—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO MARCH 31, 1939 








Number of | Number of 

Industries affected | applications} strikes not 

for averted or 
boards ended 


I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, other public utilities and war 
work:— 





(1) Mining and Smelting— 
Coal 


ORL ee ee: eee; Lee RM RR AE BART WE eS Sees | ee eee habeas ae Wate 104 12 
Mictalieessheenayeet:. | Renew 5 Meer es on, SAME ERE. .  eR eta  LTIY | MINERS. geen Ya 21 5 
ASbestOS tse... SERSCP en Pie eee OE Se, > «eR SSL oct. eee. oR ae, 1 0 

(2) Transportation and Communication— 
Steam railways: Reeeeen oO Zeke APE eEETER. 1... Rae ee ay. 2S ES eae? 256 7 
Directanc. cleceric rallwavsmn ie ahi we . MeL ote Mees. ih wise nyanvoniieins andes aero ieee 151 id 
Motor transportation....... “cit NAL i ahah eRe. a Pa cet Ci) SMR Gd ie oo De tt 15 0 
AOXDTCSS's rte (REOTCARG 2 teapot eter clr tein’ eae ie Bs . ser det Rel ebony ibe SER 13 1 
SID DIDO y28 at ik Soe RE I a, | ea eA gsc sa RU cata ee 64 0 
MPelegrap hae”. Seek ces ee ee eee leg Se TREMORS, Uae pence as ane kt ie 36 1 
tRelephones ay 13.218. See. See eR. ete eben hs,.. oie. Coch Vie neo aio. ols actin sh 12 0 

(3) Miscellaneous— 

Lightand:powersanduwater wor keel nme aeenel beso: . Seg Oats. aghh<os ead ened oe 57 3 
VIO VSLOrS ok. ee ECA a Se oc OR bi obec etait Siacs: i xe agen SORT ome 1 0 
(tine: Viark tink, einieetel americans’. ecb. icles <dpewtan a Lies tons reads 30 idl 
II. -Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act.............0. 0c cece cece eects 165 2 
LM LHESY, eS CRON icles sc re CA at nel cele tema oe tex so Basar sa ay ee i Re <r a 926 39 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1939 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for August, 1939, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Wamicr Numbers of|Time loss in 


Date z employees | man work- 
of disputes | “involved ing days 
AAI OSE 534 ae coe 18 15,031 42,110 
pal WD Ric) Es CIR Pa Tee | 9 4,170 14,960 
ATS RTOS So ie) eee ee 22 2,375 12,745 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of the Department, 
is a cessation of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the pub- 
lished record unless ten days or more time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are 
given in the annual review. Each month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘ minor disputes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its com- 
mencement. 

The number of strikes and lockouts and the 
number of workers involved as well as the 
time loss for August show considerable 
increases over the figures for July, due 
chiefly to eleven strikes of coal miners in 
Nova Scotia, involving approximately 14,000 
workers and time loss of over ‘38,000 days. 
In July there were 4,000 miners in Nova 
Scotia on strike, causing a time loss of 12,000 
days. In August, 1938, none of the disputes 
involved large numbers of workers or caused 
great time loss. 

Two disputes, involving 1,450 workers were 
carried over from July, one of which, com- 
mencing July 31 and involving 250 highway 
labourers at Ste. Agathe, P.Q., was reported 
to the Department too late for inclusion in 
the August issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
Sixteen disputes commenced during August. 
Of these eighteen disputes, seventeen were 
terminated during the month, four resulting 
in favour of the employers and two in favour 
of the workers involved, while a compromise 
settlement was reached in one case, one was 
partially successful and the results of nine 
were recorded as indefinite. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there was only one strike 
or lockout recorded as in progress, namely: 
coal miners, Florence, NS. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as. to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned ‘have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to seven such disputes, namely: coastwise 
longshoremen, Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 
1936, several employers; beverage dispensers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one employer; 
dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., September 
17, 1937, one employer; lithographers, London, 
Ont., August 31, 1938, ome employer; bakers 
and helpers, Vancouver, B.C., November 11, 
1938, one employer; dressmakers, Montreal, 
P.Q., January 20, 1989, one employer; and 
stationary engineers, Toronto, Ont., March 
2, 1989, one employer. The dispute involving 
lime plant workers employed by cone firm at 
Blubber Bay, B.C., commencing June 2, 1938, 
and carried in this paragraph for some time, 
was called off by the union during August, and 
has consequently been removed from the 
above list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but 
receive subsistence or allowance for which 
work is performed or may be required are 
not included in the record, no relation of 
employer and employees being involved. 

Employees on highway construction at St. 
Roch des Aulniers, east of Levis, P.Q., were 
reported to have ceased work at the end of 
July in protest against the use of mechanical 
shovels. Work was resumed on August 5 
after negotiations. Particulars of the dispute 
have not been reported. 

A dispute, reported too late to be included 


in the statistical table, involved 85 workers in 


a men’s clothing factory in Montreal, P.Q., 
in a cessation of work on August 7. The 
union claimed the agreement with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
had been violated by the dismissal of certain 
employees in whose places the employer 
refused to employ union members. The 
employer objected to the union naming such 
employees. The factory was reported to be 
closed for a time and reopened later, some of 
the strikers having returned and many of the 
others replaced. At the end of the month the 
establishment was being picketed. 

Another dispute reported too late for 
inclusion in the statistical table involved 100 
coal miners in the employ of a mine operator 
at Minto, N.B., on August 31, in a demand 
for a change in the wage payment system for 
certain workers moving coal. Work was 
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resumed the next day as the result of 
provincial conciliation, the matter in dispute 
to be investigated by a committee. 

A stoppage of work on August 29 at 
Toronto, Ont., by ballet damcers employed by 
an entertainer at an exhibition, to secure an 
increase in wages from $2.00 to $2.50 per day 
was reported. The information secured by 
_ the Department is that four local girls not 
regular members of the show or of the 
American Federation of Actors gave up their 
jobs although offered some concessions. 

A cessation of work on August 11 by nine 
labourers on a tobacco farm at Langton, Ont., 
has been reported. It appears that they 
demanded an increase in wages from $3.50 per 
day with free lodging to $4.00. This was 
refused and they were paid off and replaced. 
The local constable was called when a worker 
who did not strike was threatened. The 
strikers left the vicinity. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress prior to August 


Coat MIners, STELLARTON, N.S.—This strike 
in all the collieries of one company which 
commenced on July 26, there being a brief 
resumption of work on July 30, was terminated 
on August 5 when the union members voted 
to resume work pending negotiations and 
investigation. The company had removed 
one worker from his job for alleged inefficiency 
and carelessness and had later given him 
another job at lower wages in another mine. 
The management refused to negotiate while 
the men were on strike as the agreement 
provides for no stoppage until a dispute has 
been negotiated. The miners voted to with- 
draw maintenance men on August 2 but, on 
advice from the district president that this 
was contrary to the constitution of the union 
as well as the agreement and that work should 
be resumed, reversed the decision and later 
resumed work. It is understood that the 
negotiations resulted in confirmation of the 
change in position for the man involved. 


Highway Construction Lasourers, Ste. 
Acatue, P.Q—A number of employees ceased 
work on July 31 in protest against the 
employment of workers who were not residents 
of the district. As a result of conciliation by 
the parish priests in the locality the contractor 
agreed to employ local residents except in 
positions for which special experience, etc., 
was required, steam shovel operators, com- 
pressor men, form builders, etc. Work was 
resumed after two days. It was reported that 
one or two men were injured in fist fights and 
that some dynamite was exploded but it was 


stated that this occurred in an open field to 
make a demonstration and that no damage 
was caused, 


Disputes Commencing During August 


Coat Miners, Giace Bay, N.'S—Employees 
in a recently opened section of a mine were 
involved in a stoppage on August 4 when the 
local union ordered drivers and brakemen not 
to open the ventilation doors for the passage 
of coal cars as trappers should be employed. 
The company stated that the work did not 
yet require the employment of trappers and 
a district union official advised continuing 
work pending the outcome of negotiations. 
Work was resumed the next day. 


Coat Miners, Guace Bay, NS.—A number 
of men in one section of a mine ceased work 
on August 7 to continue the payment of extra 
wages for “boring” for explosive. The com- 
pany had shotfirers do the work. About one 
hundred other men were reported to be 
indirectly involved but the rest of the mine 
continued to work. On August 14 work was 
resumed pending negotiations, 

Coat Miners, DRUMHELLER, ALTA—A small 
number of miners in one colliery, being paid 
day rates during the summer until the autumn 
season opened on September 1, ceased work 
on August 7 demanding the payment of the 
rates per ton under the agreement. The 
company stated that the datal rate was 
customary for summer work and the mine 
was closed until August 30 when the autumn 
season was about to begin. 


Coat Miners, Sypney Mines, N.S.—Miners 
in three sections of a mine ceased work on 
August 9; in one section refusing to work 
with an employee involved in a fight with 
another; in another mine because two men 
had been taken off the work and placed 
elsewhere; and in a third to have deficient 
earnings made up to the full rate. Both 
miners in the fight were suspended and work 
was resumed pending negotiations after two 
days. 

Coan Miners, Fiorencse, N.S.—Employees 
in one mine ceased work on August 9 against 
the suspension of five miners for faulty work 
on a wall. The union voted to protest against 
the suspension of men prior to investigation 
and negotiations but decided to resume work 
in August 14 pending negotiations. No miners, 
however, would take the places of the suspend- 
ed men to rebuild the wall and the mine 
was again tied up for two days. The union 
voted to resume work pending negotiations, 
(the suspended men to be replaced, but the 
union to place a levy on the members to 
support them while suspended) and _ that 
stoppages should not occur prior to negotia- 
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tions. It was reported that the officers of 
the union and committee members rebuilt 
the wall so that operations could be resumed. 


Coat Miners, Fiorence, N.S-The strike 
on August 15 and August 16, following that 
from August 9 to August 12, is outlined in 
the previous paragraph. 

Coat Miners, Guace Bay, N.S—Employees 
in one mine ceased work on August 21 against 
the refusal of the company to pay one man 
at contract rates instead of the day rate. 
It was stated that the case had been under 
negotiation for a year and been finally decided 
against the miner by the general manager. 
The man ceased work and the others joined 
him. Work was resumed on August 31 when 
sympathetic strikes in other mines were 
terminated pending negotiations. 

Coat MINERS AND SHIPPING PiER WORKERS, 
GuacE Bay District, N.S.—Employees in six 
collieries and on the shipping piers of one 
coal company ceased work on August 29 


in sympathy with strikes in two collieries of 
the same company on August 21 and August 
23. The shops and two other collieries of 
the company were not involved. The union 
district officers declared that the strikes were 
unauthorized and that the miners had been 
advised to resume work pending negotiations. 
On August 31 work was resumed pending 
“an investigation by the provincial authorities, 
the union and the company. 


Coau Miners, Fiorence, N.S—The miners 
in one colliery ceased work on August 31, 
owing to dissatisfaction with the negotiations 
following the return of workers terminating 
a stoppage on August 15, which in turn was 
the result of the strike on August 9. Early 
in September a resumption of work had not 
been reported. 


SteeL Mitt Workers, Trenton, NS— 
Employees in nearly all of the departments 
of a steel mill became involved in a stoppage 
on August 1 when the boys in the nut and 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1939* 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments | Workers 


Number involved | Time loss 
—________———| in man 
working 


Remarks 


days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to August, 1939 


6,000 |Commenced July 26, 1939; against discharg 
of worker; terminated Aug. 5, 1939; return o 
workers; in favour of employer. 


250 |Commenced July 31, 1939; for employment of 
local labour only; terminated Aug. 1, 1939; 
conciliation, local; compromise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during August, 1939 


MInNING— 
Coal miners, Stellarton, 
Neotel e eee 3 1,200 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Highway— 
Labourers, Ste. Agathe, 
a ee 1 250 
MINING— 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 
(ki aoe 2. ae amen 1 150 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 
ieee Aw SS, BLA 1 100 
Coal miners, Drumheller, 
Hat See ok Se 1 23 
Coal miners, Sydney 
Mines INES Sy eee ae 1 860 
Coal miners, Florence, 
ING Sesice. tights. ca eee 1 700 


150 |Commenced Aug. 4; for employment of trap- 
pers to open ventilation doors in one place; 
terminated Aug. 4; return of workers; 
indefinite. 


400 Commenced Aug. 7; re special pay for borers; 
terminated Aug. 14; return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 


450 |Commenced Aug. 7; alleged lockout re con- 
tract instead of datal rates; terminated 
Aug. 29; negotiations; indefinite. 


800 |Commenced Aug. 9; for suspension of one 
miner, against change of work for two 
miners and for certain wage adjustments; 
terminated Aug. 10; negotiations; partially 
successful. 


2,800 |Commenced Aug. 9; against suspension of 
five miners for unsatisfactory work; ter- 
minated Aug. 12; return of workers; in- 
definite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1939*—Concluded 








: Number involved | Time iad 
Industry, occupation ——_———_——__——_| in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during August, 1939—Concluded 


Coal miners, Florence, 
SE AOR. DAL AD. 1 700 700 |Commenced Aug. 15; dissatisfaction at ne- 
5 gotiations following resumption of work 
after strike Aug. 9-12; terminated Aug. 16; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 


INLS 26: Or igen s.we. 6 1 600 5,000 |Commenced Aug. 21; for contract instead 
/ of datal wage for one miner; terminated 
Aug. 30; return of workers pending investi- 
gation; indefinite. 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 
ite ee wT ee 1 850 5,900 |Commenced Aug. 23; re employment of cer- 
tain worker; terminated Aug. 30; return of 
workers; indefinite. 
Coal miners, Florence, 

NER, MRR NO raEEe eS rs 1 800 800 |Commenced Aug. 24; complaint re insufficient 
preparation of mine; terminated Aug. 24; 
return of workers pending negotiations; 
indefinite. 

Coal miners and shipping 
pier workers, Glace 
Bays 660. NS. Fk ecks 6 7,500 15,000 |Commenced Aug. 29; in sympathy with 
. strikes in certain collieries; terminated 
Aug. 30; return of workers pending ne- 
gotiations and conciliation of provincia 
authorities; indefinite. 
Coal miners, Florence, 

Nicos, tune eiteen van. Ses t 1 700 700 |Commenced Aug. 31; for reinstatement of 

five miners; unterminated. - 


MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 
Steel mill workers, 
eorentonpiNes. . O20... vs. 1 400 1,800 |Commenced Aug. 1; against discharge of 
worker and for increased wages for boys 
at end of two year period; terminated 
Aug. 5; return of workers; in favour of em- 


ployer. 

CoNnsTRUCTION— 

Highway— 
Truck drivers, etc., An- 
tigonish District, N.S.. 1 25 150 [Commenced Aug. 14; for contract instead 

of hourly rates; terminated Aug. 20; re- 
placement and return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 

TRADE— 


Automobile service sta- 


Sh. hte, ORTON. oe 24 150 1,000 |Commenced Aug. 22; for union agreement 
with increased wages and reduced hours, 
etc.; terminated Aug. 29; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 

SERVICE— 
Custom and Repair— 
Cleaners and pressers, etc., 


Windsor OD. o.oo saat 1 11 90 [Commenced Aug. 2; for union recognition 
and agreement; terminated Aug. 23; ne- 
gotiations; in favour of workers. 

Business— 
Restaurant employees, . 

PPOPONEOS ONG. css sca ee 1 12 120 [Commenced Aug. 12; alleged violation of 


agreement; terminated Aug. 24; concilia- 
tion (provincial); indefinite. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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bolt department ceased work, followed later 
by the others in the department and shortly 
afterwards by the employees in other depart- 
ments. On the previous day a committee had 
discussed certain grievances with the manage- 
ment, who it appears refused to reinstate 
a boy who had violated the:rule against 
smoking, there having been several fires pre- 
viously. The union reported that the prin- 
cipal grievance was the failure of the manage- 
ment to adhere to seniority rules as to boys, 
and to increase their wages from 21 cents 
per hour to 25 cents after twenty-two months’ 
experience. Negotiations on these matters 
had not been completed. The management 
refused to negotiate while a strike was in 
progress and on August 3 the union members 
voted to resume work on Monday, August 
7, pending negotiations. 


Truck Drivers, ETc., ANTIGONISH, N.S.—A 
number of men operating their own trucks 
for a road contractor ceased work on August 
14 demanding payment by the ton mile 
instead of $1.70 per hour, the rate set by 
the provincial government. The contractor’s 
trucks continued in operation and the strikers 
were replaced. Police were called to prevent 
blocking of the road by the strikers’ trucks. 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
Sypngy, NS—Employees in gasoline service 
stations ceased work on August 22 to secure 
an agreement with the Union of Automotive 
Workers (Garage and Service Station Em- 
ployees) Local 964. The stations - were 
operated by the managers and other help and 
some of the strikers were replaced, but from 
day to day various stations signed the agree- 
ment and on August 29 it was reported that 
all had signed. The agreement provides for 
a minimum rate of $15.00 per week for gas 
station attendants, $12.00 for mechanic’s help- 


ers, 48 hours per week, with time and one- 
half rates for overtime. The stations were 
picketed but no disorders occurred. The 
agreement is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 
Some garages were involved in the dispute 
and several were reported to have signed the 
agreement. 


CLEANERS, PRESSERS, ETC., WINDSOR, ONT.— 
Employees of one cleaning and dyeing firm 
ceased work on August 2 to secure a union 
agreement. It was stated that one firm had 
recently signed such an agreement and that 
others were willing to sign it if the firm 
involved would do so as it did work for five 
other establishments. The drivers for these 
firms were indirectly involved. Work was 
resumed on August 23 when an agreement was 
signed providing for union conditions but also 
that it would be null and void in sixty days 
if all other firms had not also signed it. 


RESTAURANT EMpLoyEES, Toronto, OntT.— 
Employees in one establishment, members of 
the Cafeteria and Restaurant Employees 
Union, Local 168 of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League, ceased work on 
August 12 owing to a dispute as to the inter- 
pretation of an agreement with the union as 
to the hours and wages of the chef. Nego- 
tiations for some weeks had not resulted in a 
settlement. The establishment was picketed 
but the employer secured an interim injunc- 
tion against picketing which was amended in 
court on August 22 to permit picketing 
provided no libellous signs were used, intimi- 
datory tactics followed and there was no 
interference with customers, etc. As a result 
of conciliation by the Ontario Department of 
Labour it was agreed to refer the dispute to 
arbitration and work was resumed on August 
25. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1939, issue in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1938. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 


given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 
papers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details of the more 
important ones. These details which are 
published after investigation do not always 
agree with the information given earlier in 
the press. 
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The number of strikes which began during 
July was 74 and 13 were unterminated at the 
end of June, making a total of 87 in progress 
during the month, involving 34,000 workers 
with a resultant time loss of 134,000 man 
working days. 

Of the 74 disputes which began during July, 
14 arose out of demands for increases in wages, 
four were due to proposed wage reductions 
and 20 were over other questions affecting 
wages. Three strikes arose over questions of 
working hours, 15 were the result of questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons, elght were over other questions 
respecting working conditions and 10 were over 
questions of trade union principle. 

Final settlements reached during July num- 
bered 62. Of these 18 were settled in favour 
of the workers, 24 were settled in favour of 
the employers and 20 resulted in compromises. 
In the case of three other disputes work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike which involved the largest 
number of workers during July, occurred at 
Blandford, Dorset, where 5,400 building trade 
workers employed by several firms went on 
strike on July 13, demanding an increase of 
2d. per hour in lieu of subsistence allowance 
recently withdrawn in respect of workers 
within daily travelling distance of their homes. 
Work was resumed on July 18 under the same 
conditions as had prevailed prior to the strike. 

The alleged victimization of a trade union 
official who was sent to another contract led 
to a strike of 3,500 building trade workers 
near Abergele, Denbighshire, on July 20. The 
employee in question was allowed to remain 
at his original job and work was resumed the 
following day. 

At Farnborough in Hants, 3,050 building 
trade workers employed by one firm went on 
strike against a scheme of reorganization of 
work, and for the reinstatement of two fore- 
men who had been forced to resign because 
they supported the objection. The strike 
began on July 24 and terminated two days 
later when the foremen concerned were given 
other work without a reduction in wages. 

At Chester, Cheshire, 1,102 carpenters, brick- 
layers, and other building trade workers em- 
ployed by one firm, ceased work in the after- 
noon of July 11 demanding payment of a 
subsistence allowance to all employees. Work 
was resumed at noon the next day, when it 
was agreed to observe the terms of a national 
agreement in respect to subsistence and travel- 
ling allowances. 

On July 13, 1,000 workers engaged in the 
manufacture of aircraft at Failsworth, Lan- 
cashire, went on strike because the employer 
withheld the bonus of two workers on account 
of faulty piecework cards. Work was resumed 


on July 17 on the advice of trade union offi- 
cials. 

Refusal to accept the employer’s proposal 
for alteration in “dirt agreement”, led to a 
strike of 931 workers at one colliery near 
Pontefract, Yorkshire, on July 24. As a result 
1,183 workers were indirectly involved. Work 
was resumed on August 5 after a new agree- 
ment had been reached. 

At a colliery near Sheffield, the alleged non- 
payment of a minimum wage to certain 
workers, led to a strike of 276 employees on 
July 10. About 1,200 workers were indirectly 
affected. Work was resumed the following 
day on the advice of trade union officials. 

During the early part of August the National 
Union of Railwaymen with a membership of 
about 400,000 and the Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen with about 55,000 
members had been negotiating for increases 
in minimum wages. On August 22 the mem- 
bers of the latter union decided to call a 
strike for midnight August 24. On that day, 
however, union delegates conferred with the 
Minister of Labour and it was decided to call 
off the strike in the interest of public safety 
and the national need and as evidence of 
national unity in time of crisis. Further con- 
ferences between the union officials and the 
employers were to be arranged. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in June, 
1939, which as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered information 
from newspapers and other sources and are 
subject to revision as more definite reports are 
received” show 220 strikes as beginning during 
the month, which with 140 unterminated at 
the end of May made a total of 360 in progress 
during the month. The number of workers 
involved in these disputes was 113,000 with a 


. resultant time loss of 915,000 man working 


days. The comparable figures for the previous 
month, which have been partially revised but 
are not final, show that there were 354 strikes 
in progress, involving about 425,000 workers 
with a resultant time loss of 3,400,000 man 
working days. 





The number of accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
during the month of August was 5,645, being 
the largest number reported during any one 
month this year to date, and compares with 
5,242 reported during July, and 5,728 during 
August last year, which showed the largest 
number during any month of 1938. The 
benefits awarded amounted to $454,965.17, 
of which $362,380.58 was for compensation 
and $92,584.59 for medical aid. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of six cases 
settled recently by the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier 
decisions were outlined in the Lasour GAzerTTE, 
March, 1939, page 286, and in previous issues, 
and the sixth report of the proceedings of the 
Board covering the period from October 1, 
1933, to September 30, 1936, was issued as a 
supplement to the February, 1937, issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 
The Board was established under a voluntary 


agreement concluded in 1918, between the. 


various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
It has power to determine all differences 
arising between the railway companies and 
the members of any of the six railway brother- 
hoods “including the interpretation of wage 
schedules or agreements having due regard to 
the rights of the several classes of employees 
and of the railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives 
of the railway companies and six representa- 
tives of labour, one for each of the following 
Railway Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen; the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 472—The Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen.—This case 
concerned the claim of yardmen for pay for 
days on which assignments had been annulled. 
One claim was from employees in the Coch- 
rane yard for one day’s pay on December 
26, 1938, and another was from employees in 
the Englehart yard for one day’s pay on 
December 25, 1938. | 

The employees contended that a rule in 
the schedule requiring forty-eight hours’ 
advance notice of a change in assignment had 
not been observed and further that extra yard 
shifts were used to do the work usually per- 
formed by the annulled shift. The employees 
also stated that “bulletins issued covering 
assignments are in effect until cancelled and 
that assignments were made under a bulletin 
which sets out the number of days each week 
each crew should work and that the crews in 
question were not permitted to work in ac- 
cordance with the bulletin under which they 
were assigned, and therefore should be paid 


for the days on which assignments were can- 
celled.” 





The railway contended that when assign- 
ments in yard switching service are advertised 
as “six days per week” as at Cochrane, and 
“daily” as in the particular assignment at 
Englehart, that this is merely a form of ex- 
pression to identify preference jobs and in 
no respect does it carry with it any weekly 
or daily guarantee. The railway referred to 
a somewhat similar case in which the Board 
had decided that “While bulletins were in- 
tended to indicate the amount of work or 
earnings in the particular assignments men- 
tioned, they did not constitute guarantees 
over schedule provisions.” The railway sub- 
mitted that in both instances the guarantee 
of “not less than. twenty-six days in any one 
month” had been fully complied with. 

Representatives of both parties appeared 
before the Board and presented additional 
evidence and the Board in rendering its deci- 
sion pointed out that the schedule provides 
for a monthly, not a daily guarantee and 
denied the claim of the employees. 

Case No. 473—The Canadian National 
Railways (Atlantic Region) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen.—Prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 19389, a train crew was assigned to 
certain mixed trains operating between Fred- 
ericton and Saint John on four days a week 
and another crew was assigned to other trains 
operating between Fredericton and McGiveney 
Junction six days per week. From January 1, 
1939, these assignments were cancelled and 
new assignments set up posting the Frederic- 
ton-Saint John crews to the Fredericton-Mc- 
Giveney Junction run on Monday while the 
Fredericton-McGiveney Junction crew was 
assigned to operate these trains from Tuesday 
to Saturdays inclusive. 

The employees submitted that the new 
assignment was in violation of the spirit and 
intent of the rules of the current schedule 
“inasmuch as it requires this crew assigned in 
mixed train service to perform extra service 
to make up the guarantee on a section of line 
not covered by the original assignment.” 

The railway contended that the assignments 
were proper ones and that there is no schedule 
rule to prevent the assignment of train crews 
on the trains concerned. 

The Board heard additional oral evidence 
from the representatives of both parties to 
the dispute and denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 

Case No. 474—The Canadian National 
Railways (Atlantic Region) and the Order ~ 
of Railroad Telegraphers.—This_ dispute 
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concerned the claim for time of a spare 
operator in the Island Division and an 
operator in the Halifax Division. 

In the case of the spare operator, the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Atlantic Region) 
Agents’ Association held a meeting at Halifax 
in February, 1938, and the agent was granted 
permission to attend, being absent for three 
days during which time he was allowed his 
pay and his work was carried on by the 
balance of the staff. Regarding the other 
claim it was stated that on August 2, 1938, 
the terminal agent at Truro, N.S., was granted 
two weeks’ vacation with pay and during his 
absence his work was carried on by the Assis- 
tant Superintendent, Chief Clerk (freight 
office), Senior Yard Office Clerk and Yard- 
master. 

The employees contended that as both of 
these positions are included in the wage scale 
of their agreement, the pertinent clause should 
have applied and the senior qualified unem- 
ployed telegrapher on the spare list should 
have been used to relieve the agents. The 
employees further contended that the senior 
qualified unemployed telegrapher on the spare 
list who was forced to lose time while the 
agent at Charlottetown was absent from his 
position, should be paid for time lost. A 
similar claim was made in respect of the senior 
qualified unemployed telegrapher at Truro. 


The railways maintained that “it is not 
compulsory to employ any one to relieve a 
telegrapher when it is considered the interests 
of the service will not suffer through the em- 
ployee’s absence, and in these particular cases 
no one relieved the agent at Charlottetown 
or the terminal agent at Truro during their 
absence on full salary.” 


Representatives of both parties to the dis- 
pute presented additional oral evidence to the 
Board. The Board’s decision denied the claim 
of the employees as it pertained to the relief 
at Charlottetown, but sustained their claim 
pertaining to the relief of the agent at Truro 
during his annual holidays, adding that “as 
to the individual under the telegraphers’ sched- 
ule who should have been placed as agent 
for the time in question, that matter should 
be determined by the parties to the dispute.” 


Case No. 475—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen.—This case dealt with 
the claim of a conductor and a brakeman for 
compensation for deadhead movement from 
Detroit to Toronto in April, 1938. 


The employees contended that prior to the 
spring change of time card, 1938, the claimants 
were assigned to trains operating between 
Toronto and Detroit with home terminal in 
Toronto. Effective with the spring change of 
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time card their home terminal was changed 
to Detroit and on this account the conductor 
and brakeman elected to bid in other assign- 
ments. Returning to Toronto deadhead from 
Detroit on their last trip before the new time 
table became effective, the employees con- 
cerned claimed mileage at passenger rates 
covering the deadhead movement from De- 
troit, the claim being denied by the railways 
which stated that the deadhead movement 
was the result of the men exercising their 
seniority. 

The Board in rendering its decision stated 
that “Although the Board holds the view that 
in changing assignments efforts should be 
made when possible to enable men on assign- 
ments previously in effect to return in service 
to their home terminal, this action in the 
case in question, either was not possible or 
unfortunately, was not taken.” The Board 
also referred to an article under the schedule 
covering conductors and trainmen which speci- 
fically provides that trainmen, when dead- 
heading to exercise their seniority rights, or 
returning after having done so, are not en- 
titled to compensation. 

The claim of the employees was not sus- 
tained by the Board. 


Case No. 476—The Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and the Order 
of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen.—This case 
dealt with a controversy regarding the appli- 
cation of Rule “H” concerning the guarantee 
in assigned service of not less than 100 miles 
or eight hours for each calendar working day 
exclusive of overtime, and including legal 
holidays. 

The instance giving rise to the controversy 
concerned a conductor and two brakemen who 
were assigned to freight service on a train 
travelling from Englehart to Timmins on one 
day and returning to Englehart the following 
day, the distance between the two points being 
118 miles, the scheduled time for leaving 
Englehart being 1.20 a.m. and 4.00 a.m. for 
departure from Timmins. On November 28, 
1938, the crew arrived at Englehart at 7.00 
p.m. and the two brakemen booked eight 
hours’ rest with 1.30 “call”, thereby being 
available for duty at 4.30 am. Their train 
was ordered for 1.20 a.m. with a spare crew 
in a spare van, the regular van being tied up 
on account of the two brakemen having 
booked rest. The two brakemen and the con- 
ductor were not used in any other service on 
November 29 and 30, and submitted a claim 
for regular mileage under Rule “H” which was 
denied by the railway. 

The employees contended that the train- 
men booked rest in accordance with the 
schedule provision, that they did not lay off 
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and that they were ready for duty as soon as 
the rest period provided in the schedule was 
up. It was therefore claimed that the em- 
ployees concerned were entitled to the guaran- 
tee provided in the rule. 

The railways’ contention was that the crew 
booked rest and as a result were not available 
for duty when the train to which they were 
assigned was required to leave the terminal 
and that the guarantee under Rule “H” 
applied to men “who are ready for service 
the entire month.” 

The Board decided that under the circum- 
stances the claimants should be paid on the 
basis of the scheduled daily guarantee for the 
round trip lost. In rendering this decision the 
Board stated that “It is apparent to the Board 
that by a slight adjustment in the leaving 
time of the train from Englehart the crew in 
question could have been used on that train.” 


Case No. 477—The Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and the Order 
_of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen.—This case 
concerned a controversy as to the method of 
calculating earnings of passenger conductors 
and trainmen when required to place their 


trains at the station before the commencement 
of a trip and when required to place their 
trains away upon the completion of a trip. 

The employees maintained that Rule No. 46 
of the current schedule definitely sets out the 
method of payment for certain work of crews 
prior to their departure and after their arrival 
at terminals and not at the terminus of the 
passenger run. Pointing out that Kirkland 
Lake has been established as the home ter- 
minal for the passenger crews on the Kirkland 
Lake sub-division, the employees further con- 
tended that the train movement between Kirk- 
land Lake and Swastika is definitely a train 
movement operating under train orders, and 
that mileage and allowances should be paid 
therefor. 

The railway maintained that the request of 
the employees would, if granted, involve dupli- 
cation of payment for the same time on duty 
and in some instances triplicate payment 
would result. 

The Board decided that as the movements 
between Kirkland Lake and Swastika with 
empty equipment are solely for the purpose 
of reaching the terminal facilities available, 
the claim of the employees could not be 
sustained. 


RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Pilots—Mines in Alberta—British Columbia Minimum Wages—Operation 
of Steam Boilers in New Brunswick—Electricians in Quebee— 
Quebec Fair Wage Act 


ECENT regulations pertaining to labour 

include an order in council under the 
Canada Shipping Act approving by-laws for the 
District of Louisburg; regulations under the 
Alberta Bureau of Public Welfare Act and the 
Maternal Welfare Act, provision for boards 
of examiners for electricians in several cities 
and a revision of the regulations relating to 
mines. In British Columbia, Minimum Wage 
Orders governing the construction industry 
and sawmills were amended and a new order 
was issued for carpenters on Vancouver Island. 
Regulations in New Brunswick under the Fac- 
tories Act deal with the licensing of stationary 
boilermen and stationary pumping or hoisting 
engineers. Licensing regulations for  elec- 
triclans in Quebec were completely revised 
and new orders under the Quebec Fair Wage 
Act amend the order providing for an assess- 
ment on employers, extend the time in which 
claims for wages must be made in certain 
industries and amend wage orders relating to 
the hotel and catering industry, the milk 
industry and the manufacture of wooden build- 
ing supplies. 


Canada Shipping Act 


By-laws for the Pilotage District of Louis- 
burg were approved on August 2. All ships 
not exempt by the Act or the by-laws must 
pay pilotage dues whether using a pilot or not. 
Pilots must be licensed and the number in 
the district is limited to eight. A person 
passing the required tests is given an appren- 
tice licence and after completing satisfactorily 
a term of apprenticeship, to be determined by 
the Pilotage Authority, is awarded a permanent 
pilot’s licence. Such licence is valid until the 
pilot is 65 after which it may be renewed 
annually for five years on medical examination. 

The money collected as pilotage dues is to 
be divided equally among the pilots as their 
remuneration after 4 per cent is paid as salary 
to the Secretary-Treasurer. The latter, who is 
appointed by the Pilotage Authority subject to 
the approval of the Governor-in-Council, is 
charged with the collection of dues, the pay- 
ment of wages and other duties. He has power 
to suspend a pilot’s licence for not more than 
48 hours for misbehaviour, neglect of duty, in- 
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subordination or drunkenness. Such suspension 
must be followed by an inquiry by the Pilotage 
Authority who may continue the suspension 
or dismiss the pilot if the charges are proved. 


‘Alberta Bureau of Public Welfare Act 


The first regulations under this Act issued 
June 7 provide that any person making appli- 
cation for or receiving material aid under the 
Act may be required by the Bureau or any 
municipality concerned to make a statutory 
declaration setting forth all facts pertaining to 
his residence, income or resources. 


Alberta Maternal Welfare Act 


Regulations under this statute which was 
passed only this year (Lasour GazeTrs, June, 
1939, p. 568) were gazetted on June 30. The 
Act provides for a grant not exceeding $15 to 
expectant mothers in poor financial cireum- 
stances. The regulations state that the grant 
is payable in respect of any child born after 
April 1, 1939, if the mother has resided in Al- 
berta on lands not controlled by the Federal 
Government for at least 12 consecutive months 
prior to the birth of the child. Payment may 
be made at any time within a year after the 
birth of the infant. 


Alberta Mines Act 


All regulations issued under the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 1930, and the Mines Act, 
1913, were revised on July 28 to bring them in 
line with the new Mines Act passed at the 
last session of the Legislature (LABouR 
GazETTE, June, 1939, p. 564). The new regu- 
lations, which are generally similar to those 
under the 1930 Act (Lasour Gazerts, 1931, 
p. 314, apply to all mines within the scope 
of the 1939 Act which includes, as well as coal 
mines, those of salt, stratified ironstone, shale, 
clay and fire clay. 


The regulations deal with the ventilation of 
mines, equipment of wash-houses, use of the 
method known as “Cardox” in breaking down 
coal, installation and use of electrical appli- 
ances, control of inflammable rock-dust in 
coal mines and the conducting of examina- 
tions for certificates of competency. The use 
of certain types of shot-firing devices, safety 
lamps, gas detectors and explosives is 
approved. Some of the more important safety 
provisions are summarized below. All regula- 
tions must be posted in a conspicuous place 
and replaced when defaced or destroyed. 

If the ventilating fan stops, all persons must 
come out of the mine and not be permitted 
to re-enter, except to examine and repair the 
fan, until the fan is again in operation or some 
other artificial means of ventilation is pro- 
vided. In either case the underground work- 
ings must be examined by a person holding 
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a first, second or third-class certificate under 
the Mines Act and be reported in writing as 
safe. Ventilating fans erected after Novem- 
ber 4, 1918, on the surface at any mine must 
not be in a direct line with the passage through 
which the air current travels leaving or enter- 
ing the mine. 

An automatic recording pressure gauge must 
be provided and used constantly in connec- 
tion with all regularly-used fans. Where: less 
than 10 men are employed, however, the gauge 
need not be automatic and recording. Read- 
ings must be taken at least every two hours 
by a qualified person and must be recorded 
in a book kept for the purpose, signed. and 
dated by the person taking the readings and 
kept for a year. 

In all mines where mechanical ventilation is 
used, adequate means for immediately revers- 
ing the air current must be provided. Where 
safety lamps are used the air current must 
not be reversed while persons are underground, 
except in emergencies. A new provision stipu- 
lates that where a mine is empty at night and 
the ventilating fan is stopped, the fan must 
be run continuously for at least two hours 
before any person enters the mine. 

Only persons working under the direct super- 
vision of a person holding a first, second or 
third-class certificate of competency may re- 
move standing gas in a mine and only persons 
authorized by the manager, overman or ex- 
aminer may pass beyond any fence or danger 
signal. Fire may not be used below ground 
for any purpose. 

Workmen must report the time of their 
going underground and returning to the per- 
son appointed by the owner, agent or manager 
to keep a record of all persons underground 
on each shift. No hoisting rope which has been 
spliced may be used for raising or lowering 
persons and rivetted cappings are entirely pro- 
hibited. All cars are to be so constructed and 
maintained as to prevent, as far as practicable, 
coal dust escaping through the sides, ends or 
floor. 

Where shots are fired electrically, a cable not 
less than 60 feet long must be used and the 
person firing the shot must be at least that dis- 
tance away or be able to take refuge in a 
man hole or other safe place. The use of 
delay action fuses, gasoline engines and in- 
ternal combustion engines are permitted only 
on authorization in writing by the Chief In- 
spector and only for certain kinds of work. 
In no case may delay action fuses for firing 
coal or gasoline-driven engines be used under- 
ground. 

As before, adequate wash-house accommo- 
dation must be provided at the principal en- 
trance to the mine or at a place reasonably 
near where the workmen enter and leave the 
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mine. The Chief Inspector must approve the 
plans for any proposed wash-house which must 
be of sufficient size, constructed of approved 
material, efficiently lighted, heated and venti- 
lated and provided with hot and cold showers 
or sprays. Efficient means must be provided 
for drying clothes when in lockers or on 
hangers which must be so arranged that the 
clothes of one person are entirely separate 
from those of any other person and sufficient 
locks must be provided to keep them reason- 
ably safe. 

Employees may be required to contribute 
from time to time certain sums necessary for 
the upkeep of the wash-houses as may be 


agreed upon between the workers and those 


in charge. In all mines where more than 10 
men are ordinarily employed underground, 
all overmen, examiners and driver bosses, when 
on duty, must carry first-aid pocket kits to 
be supplied and equipped by the operators. 
Where first-aid stations have been established 
underground, exemption from this provision 
may be granted by the Chief Inspector on 
written application of the manager. 

All tipples, cleaning plants or buildings 
above ground must be kept clear of fine coal 
dust, as far as is reasonably practicable, and 
all dust must be cleaned off at least once daily. 
Where, in the District Inspector’s opinion, the 
coal dust held in suspension in the atmosphere 
is of such quality and fineness as to be danger- 
ous, he may order all smoking stopped and im- 
pose such other conditions as he may deem 
necessary in the interest of safety. 

A worker opening a carbide container or 
drum must not have a lamp on his head or be 
smoking and he must keep all open lights at 
least four feet away from the container. 

Notices showing the signals used are to be 
posted at the terminals, at all intermediate 
points or landing places on rope haulage 
systems, on the pit bank, in the engine room 
and at the shaft bottom if men or materials 
are hoisted through a shaft. 

Except where natural, conditions make it 
unnecessary or where the dust mixture is at 
least 30 per cent water, the floor, roof and 
sides of all roads in coal mines must be 
treated with incombustible dust in such man- 
ner and at such intervals as to ensure that 
the dust mixture on such surfaces consists 
throughout of a mixture containing not less 
than 50 per cent of incombustible material. 

All electricians in mines must be over 21 
years of age and holders of certificates of 
competency issued under the Act. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act 


An order in council of July 4 provides for 
the appointment of boards of examiners for 
electricians in the cities of Edmonton, Cal- 


gary, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat and Drum- 
heller. By an earlier order such boards have 
been provided for in the first three of these 
cities since September 1, 1937. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


Two orders of the Board of Industrial 
Relations, effective July 20, amend existing 
orders applying to employees in the construc- 
tion industry and in sawmills. A third order, 
effective August 21, fixes a new minimum wage 
for carpenters in the southern part of Van- 
couver Island. 

Order 50 of August 3, 1937, governing saw- 
mills is amended to establish a daily minimum 
of $2.75 for cook and bunkhouse employees 
and to raise the hourly minimum for workers 
under 21 years of age from 30 to 40 cents, the 
minimum rate provided for those over 21. 
Handicapped workers, who may not exceed 10 
per cent of the total number employed, may 
still be paid as low as 30 cents an hour with 
the permission of the Board. 

Order 12 of September 28, 1934, applying 
to the construction industry is amended to 
stipulate that wages must be paid at least 
semi-monthly and each payment must cover 
the wages due up to a day not more than 
seven days prior to the date of payment. 

Order 66 relating to carpenters on Van- 
couver Island replaces Order 40 of Decem- 
ber 1, 1986, (Lasour GazzTrsn, 1937, p. 24) and 
fixes a minimum of 75 cents an hour instead 
of 70 cents as in Order 40. Order 66 applies, 
like the former Order, to all carpenters, ex- 
cept indentured apprentices, in that part of 
the Island included in the Districts of Vic- 
toria, Lake, North and South Saanich, Esqui- 
malt, Highland, Metchosin, Goldstream, 
Sooke, Otter, Malahat and Renfrew. The new 
Order does not cover persons in the carpentry 
trade permanently employed at maintenance 
work in industrial or manufacturing establish- 
ments or in private or public buildings. Wages 
must be paid semi-monthly on the same basis 
as required for employees in the construction 
industry by the amending order noted above. 


British Columbia Municipal Superannuation 


Act, 1938 


Tables were published on August 3 showing 
the commuted values of Single Life Pensions 
of $10 per month with the equivalent values 
of allowances on the Joint Life and Last Sur- 
vivor Plan and Guaranteed Plans under this 
Act. 


New Brunswick Factories Act 


In line with the recent amendment in the 
Act which brought under the jurisdiction of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, station- 
ary boilermen, as well as stationary, pumping 
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or hoisting engineers, new regulations were 
issued on May 27 dealing with all these classes 
and superseding the regulations governing 
stationary engineers in force since August 31, 
1920. The new regulations also apply to boiler 
inspectors. 

The requirements laid down for a candi- 
date for examination as a stationary boilerman 
or as a stationary pumping or hoisting en- 
gineer are generally similar to those formerly 
prescribed for the latter. He must be 18 years 
of age and of good character. He must fur- 
nish references, and a new provision requires 
him to complete and file with the Board such 
form of application as it may from time to 
time prescribe. As before, examinations are 
to be held at St. John four times a year and 
examinations may now be held at any other 
time and place convenient for candidates. 
Licences continue to be renewable annually 
but a new provision requires that if a licence 
is not renewed the licensee may be required 
to be examined as if he were an original 
applicant. In all cases licences must be ex- 
posed to view in the room where the licensee 
works. The fee of $10 a day with expenses 
continues to be allowed for examiners and the 
other fees fixed by the former regulations 
remain unchanged, ie., for examination and 
including a licence if granted $5, for re-ex- 
amination $2, renewal of licence $1.50 and for 
a special permit $2. All the reasons formerly 
accepted by the Board for cancellation of a 
licence may now be advanced for its sus- 
pension orrevocation. These include obtaining 
a licence through misrepresentation or fraud, 
addiction to liquor or narcotic drugs, physical 
or mental incapacity, incompetency or gross 
negligence in the discharge of duties and per- 
mitting another to use his licence. A new 
eause for suspension or revocation of the 
licence is the engaging during working hours 
in any labour or pursuit not immediately con- 
nected with the boiler or engine while the 
latter is in operation. 

The new regulations allow an appeal to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board by interested 
parties from the fees and expenses charged by 
boiler inspectors. An inspector’s certificate may 
be suspended or revoked for any cause duly 
sworn to and determined by the Board as being 
against the public interest, and in particular 
for making charges for inspection which the 
Board considers unreasonable. 


Ontario Dairy Products Act 


Regulations of September 10, 1938, requir- 
ing butter and cheese makers employed in 
factories to have certificates of qualification 
were amended on June 30 to make it neces- 
sary for a candidate for a beginners permit 
to have a dairy school diploma as well as the 
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recommendation of a first-class certificate 
holder and the approval of the dairy instructor, 
in the case of a cheesemaker, and the dairy 
inspector, in the case of a buttermaker. As 
before, such a certificate may be granted to 
any former certificate or permit holder who 
has not been in charge of a cheese factory or 
creamery for five years or over but who has 
acted as an assistant for at least five months 
within the two years previous to his appli- 
cation. 


Grebes Electricians and Electrical 
Installation Act 


All regulations under this Act were revised 
by an order in council effective July 1, 1939. 
The new regulations are, for the most part, a 
consolidation of earlier ones and require the 
owners of public buildings employing elec- 
tricians to have annual permits, electrical 
installation contractors and electricians to be 
licensed and provide that the Canadian Elec- 
trical Code is to serve as a basis for examina- 
tion of candidates for such licences. Rules 
for apprentices and for the selection of the 
board of advisers and the fees to be»charged 
for the inspection of electrical apparatus: are 
also set out. 

The Act specifies six classes of licences, 
lettered from A to F, issued, respectively, to 
electrical contractors who have passed the 
examination for journeymen electricians, to 
companies doing an electrical contracting busi- 
ness, one of whose members holds a journey- 
man’s licence, to journeymen electricians, 
moving-picture operators, repair and mainten- 
ance electricians in particular establishments 
and machine operators in charge of par- 
ticular machines declared by the board of 
examiners to be dangerous to the operators, 
workmen or the public. 

The regulations provide for two other classes 
of licence. Any electrician hired by the owner 
of a public building must have an A-2 licence 
which is issued only to a person qualified for 
an “A” licence. An A-2 licence is issued in 
the name of the electrician but must bear the 
name of the employer. 

Licence B-2 is granted to any company 
operating or intending to operate as an elec- 
trical contractor if such company employs a 
licensed journeyman electrician. Such a person 


must have had four years’ experience, pass a 


prescribed examination and pay a prescribed 
fee. 

A candidate for a journeyman’s licence 
must have served four years’ apprenticeship 
and for a motion-picture operator’s licence at 
least one year. Such candidates are to 
register within 30 days of beginning their 
apprenticeship with the board of examiners 
from whom they are to receive an apprentice 
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permit. .The dates of commencing and leav- 
ing work must be entered in the apprentice’s 
apprenticeship book by the employer or 
employers, as the case may be. This informa- 
tion, together with each employer’s name, 
must be forwarded to the board by the 
apprentice. The apprenticeship book itself 
is to be deposited with the board when the 
apprenticeship is completed. 

The Act provides for the appointment, 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, of a 
board of advisers representing the corpora- 
tions and associations interested in the 
electrical industry to collaborate with the 
board of examiners in licensing electricians. 
The regulations provide, as before, that such 
an advisory board is to consist of the Director 
of Technical Instruction of the Province or 
his delegate, one representative of the Public 
Service Corporations (Electricity) of the 
province, of the Professional Engineers, the 
Association of Architects, the employers and 
the workmen. 

Eléctrical. apparatus, which formerly had 
to be approved by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario or the Underwriters’ 
Laboratory of Chicago, may now be approved 
by either of these bodies or any authority 
acknowledged by the Board of Examiners. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Levy on Employers—By-law B-1 of the 
Fair Wage Board (Lasour Gazette, July, 1939, 
p. 677), approved by order in council on 
June 2 was amended on June 30 to extend the 
levy of one-third of 1 per cent on the payroll 
of certain employers in cities and towns of a 
population of 20,000 or more to employers in 
all smaller piaces employing more than 100 
persons during at least three months a year. 
Only employers whose workmen are within 
the scope of an order of the Fair Wage Board 
are liable to pay the assessment. 

Actions for Wages—An order of August 9 
provides that in the case of claims for wages 
against owners of licensed clubs and hotel 
keepers, as to clubs and hotels operated in the 
cities of Montreal and Quebec and of claims 
against any employers in the electoral district 
of Rimouski, the time limit within which 
actions resulting from any ordinance enacted 
before March 1, 1939, may be brought is to 
be 12 months instead of the usual six which 
the Act provides. Power to extend this 
period was given to the Fair Wage Board by 
a 1939 amendment in the Act. 

Several wage orders were gazetted on July 26, 


General Order 4.—Order 4 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1938, p. 512) has been amended in certain 
particulars. The changes relate to persons 
employed in hotels, restaurants; hospitals, 
boarding houses and other places where lodg- 
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ings or meals are provided. The Order divides 
the province into four zones: Zone I,. the 
Island of Montreal and cities or towns within 
a radius of five miles from the Island; Zone 
II, Quebec City and municipalities with a 
population of 10,000 or more; Zone III, cities 
or towns with a population from 2,000 to 
10,000 and Zone IV, all other cities and towns. 
The Order does not apply to rural districts. 
One effect of the amendment is to distinguish 
between persons employed in boarding houses 
and hospitals and those employed in hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, places furnishing “ curb 
service” and other places of the kind. No 
change is made in the minimum rates apply- 
ing to the latter class of establishment. But 
special rates, somewhat lower than those 
previously applicable, are fixed for lodging 
houses, boarding houses or institutions of 
hospitalization. In these places the new 
minimum rates are in Zone I, 15 cents an 
hour or $9 a week, in Zone II, 13 cents an 
hour or $7.50 a week, in Zone III, 123 cents 
or $7 and in Zone IV, 10 cents or $6 a week. 
Establishments with less than five rooms are 
exempt from the Order. 

Another change is the omission of the 
minimum weekly, monthly and yearly rates 
formerly applying to persons employed in 
different capacities in hotels, restaurants and 
other public places of lodging or refreshment. 
The revision makes payable to chief cooks the 
same hourly rates as were fixed for cooks, 
namely 380 cents, 25 cents, 15 cents and 12 
cents in Zones I, II, III and IV, respectively, 
the weekly, monthly and yearly rates being 
dropped from the Order. 

The minimum hourly rates in all cases 
apply now to a 60 instead of a 54-hour week 
and overtime is to be paid at the regular 
hourly rate instead of at the rate of time and 
a half as originally required. Hotels in Zones 
III and IV with more than 50 rooms to rent 
must pay the rates for Zone II during the 
season when the rooms are rented. 


Milk Industry—Some changes: have been 
made in Order 10 (Lasour Gazettes, 1938, 
p. 1097) governing establishments engaged in 
the pasteurization and distribution of milk 
in Montreal and district. A new section 
provides that persons employed as helpers to 
truck drivers and carters are to belong to the 
category to which the driver or carter belongs 
but boys employed to watch vehicles and to 
help in the distribution of milk are to be 
considered as messengers and paid the rates 
fixed for the latter by General Order: 4 with 
the normal six-day week of 72 hours. - 

There is no change in the number of hours 
in the regular six-day week to which the 
minimum rates.apply, it being 60.in Categories 
I and II and 72 in Category III. However, 
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the limits of 65 and 78 hours for these two 
groups respectively for the seven-day week 
are now allowed only when the longer week 
has been authorized. Overtime is now defined 
as all hours of work or fraction of hours of 
work required from a wage-earner by his 
employer over the specified number of hours 
during a week and, except for wage-earners in 
Category III (outside sales workers) over 
12 hours in one day. Overtime is to be paid 
at the rate of time and a half subject to the 
exceptions provided by Order 4. Maximum 
weekly hours for male workers are fixed at 
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72 as in Order 4 but outside sales workers and 
watchmen governed by Order 10 who work 
seven days a week have a maximum of 84 
hours a week. 


Building Products—Order 24 (Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1939, p. 158) which covers 
the manufacture of doors, sashes and wood 
building products which was suspended on 
May 8 for two months (Lasour Gazerts, July, 
1939, p. 677) is now declared suspended for 
two months from July 3 or until a decision 
to the contrary is made before that date. 





PROCEEDINGS OF CONVENTION OF QUEBEC PROVINCIAL 
FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


HE second annual convention of the Que- 

bec Provincial Federation of Labour, held 

in Sherbrooke on July 22 and 23, was attended 

by approximately 150 delegates from all the 
industrial centres of the Province. 


Over 60 resolutions were submitted and 
many of these concerned important problems 
in the sphere of labour and industrial relations. 


The first resolution on the agenda was one 
which called upon the Federation to place 
itself on record in favour of the adoption by 
parliament “of a Workers’-Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act similar in principle and purpose to 
the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act and 
administered by the officials presently charged 
with the administration of the Act relative to 
farmers.” 


The Trades and Labour Congress was re- 
quested to endorse and support this resolution, 
which was adopted. 


In speaking to the resolution, Mr. Gus 
Francq, its sponsor, pointed out the situation 
of the wage-earners “who, due to unemploy- 
ment, sickness or other cause unavoidable, 
have indebted themselves sometimes for life 
and it is one of the reasons that contribute to 
increase the number of those who are on 
direct relief.” 


Another resolution requested the provincial 
government to clarify the meaning of the word 
“association” in the Fair Wage Act, the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Act and the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act. It was declared in the 
resolution that the vagueness of the definition 
of “association” permits “intolerable abuses in 
the granting of collective labour agreements, 
juridical extension, Ordinances from the Fair 
Wage Office, or Incorporations of plant councils 
or company’s unions.’ 


Accordingly, it was requested that mines 
ments be made to clarify definitely the word 
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“association” in these three laws so that “any 
agency, committee, employees’ association or 
employee representation plan, which exists for 
the purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing 
with an employer or employers concerning 
grievances or terms or conditions of employ- 
ment, which the employer ‘creates, dominates, 
controls or maintains’ be very explicitly de- 
clared illegal, and that the Ministry of Labour 
be. bound to refuse to consider any request 
from such associations for the obtainment of 
collective agreements recognition, Ordinances 
or charter of incorporation.” da 

An amendment to the Industrial Disputes 
Act of Quebec (RS.Q. 1925, Chap. 98 and 
amendments) was urged in an adopted reso- 
lution which requested the provincial Minister 
of Labour to introduce a measure similar to 
the British Columbia legislation of 1937 making 
it “compulsory for. the employer to discuss 
the possibilities of coming to an understanding 
with his employees with the preponderant 
group or pay a fine.” 

Repeal of Bills 19 and 20, which contained 
amendments to the Fair Wand Act and Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Act, was sought in 
a resolution which declared that these Bills 
“interfered with the legitimate object of 
organized labour.” - 

Among the recommendations contained in 
other adopted resolutions were :— 


Urging municipalities to. A grirortite 3 
advantage of the Dominion Housing Act.. 
Adoption of measures to aid pa ier ieee 


(a) reducing working hours with no reduc~ 
‘tion in. pay. 

 (b) inaugurating a large’ scale publie works: 
program “financed without charge by the: 
Bank of: Canada. ” 


Eoraiehineet of. state hospitalization and 
medical care. 
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Inquiry into survey of exportation of raw 
materials (particularly pulpwood) and its effect 
on unemployment. 

Federal and provincial subsidies to trade 
schools to permit the admission of a certain 
number of students to day courses free of 
charge. 

Establishment of contributory unemployment 
insurance on a national scale. 

Substitution of labour tribunals for the Fair 
Wage Board. 

Opposition to Order No. 4 of the Fair Wage 
Board in so far as it affects office employment. 

Repeal of the Order governing laundry 
workers. ' 
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Elimination of exemptions or amendments 
to any negotiated collective agreements without 
the majority consent of the interested parties. 

Nationalization of all social and labour 
legislation. - 

Enactment by the provincial legislature of 
legislation in conformity with the Criminal 
Code amendment in regard to the right of 
organization. 

Right of appeal to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. 

Recognition of silicosis as an occupational 
disease. 

Opposition to the employment of female help 
after midnight in food establishments. 


PRODUCERS’ AND CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION IN CANADA IN 1938 


Annual Report of National Executive of the Co-operative Union 
. of Canada 


| ees previous references in the Lasour 
Gazerte, information has been published 
indicating the position and progress of pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ co-operation in Canada 
(Lasour GazettE, December, 1938, page 1356; 
October, 1937; page 1098; November, 1936, 
page 990, etc.). Each year the annual report 
published by the Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada is reviewed as one source of information 
concerning the development and status of the 
éo-operative movement in the Dominion. 

The annual report of the Co-operative Union 
of Canada which was presented to the Annual 
Congress held in Regina in June, appeared 
in the June issue of The Canadian Co-operator 
and referred specifically to the operations of 
the retail societies, buying clubs, wholesale 
societies, and other affiliated organizations 
which responded to the Union’s request for 
statistical data for the year 1938. 


Retail Societies—Forty-seven retail societies 

operating stores or warehouses reported their 
1938 business activities to the Union, an in- 
crease of two societies over the number report- 
ing in 1987. 
_ The aggregate sales for 1938 of forty-six of 
the retail societies as reported to the Union 
(ene society failed to report its sales) 
amounted to $5,480,806.07. Thirty societies 
reported increases in sales during 1938 
amounting to $699,577.72 compared with 
twenty-eight and one buying club with total 
increases of $619,360.22 for 1937. Ten retail 
societies, compared with thirteen for the 
previous year, reported reduced sales of $116,- 
212.37. The net increase in sales of retail 
societies during 19388 was therefore $583,- 
365.35. Sales of the two buying clubs amounted 
to $8,083.63. 


The forty-seven retail societies reported a 
combined membership of 17,428 or 1,064 more 
than was reported by forty-five societies in 
1937. Share capital of the forty-seven societies 
in 1988 amounted to $605,736.34, loan capital 
$280,934.10—the combined investments in 
share and loan capital being $886,670.44, an 
increase of $77,202.06 over 1987. 

The total amount of purchase dividends 
declared in 1938 by retail societies was $199,- 
201.36, an increase of $16,411.62 compared with 
$182,789.74 declared in 1937. The purchase 
dividends of the two buying clubs amounted 
to $148. 

The net surplus for the retail societies for 
the year was $264,367.93 compared with a net 
surplus of $229,270.30 in 1937, an increase of 
$35,097.63. 


Dairy and Wholesale Societies—In addition 
to the ordinary distributive societies, three 
dairy societies reported aggregate sales of 
$1,422,505.18 compared with $1,270,191.08 in 
1937. Two of these dairy societies sell to con- 
sumers and the third to the retail dairy trade. 

Including the turnover of the dairy societies 
($1,422,505.18) the buying clubs $8,083.63 and 
the retail societies ($5,480,806.07) the total 
volume of sales of the distributive societies 
amounted to $6,911,394.88, an aggregate in- 
crease of $595,034.72 compared with the 1937 
sales volumes. 

The aggregate sales of the three provincial 
wholesale societies affiliated with the Union 
—Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba— 
amounted to $1,771,511.09 made up as follows: 
Alberta, $258,423.68; Saskatchewan, $1,032,- 
087.41; and Manitoba, $481,000.00. It is 
pointed out in the report that the trade 
volume for Saskatchewan is for a fifteen 
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months’ period instead of twelve. The Alberta 
Co-operative Wholesale Society reported a 
net surplus of $8,130.60, while those of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba reported $33,183.12 
and $23,640.34 respectively. 

In addition to the foregoing wholesale 
societies, the Consumers’ Co-operative Re- 
fineries of Regina, Saskatchewan, reported a 
sales turnover during 1938 of $632,386.00, an 
increase of $219,437.00, and a net profit of 
$126,629.00. For statistical purposes the sales 
of this organization are regarded in the report 
as of a wholesale character, and therefore 
adding its sales to those of the wholesale 
societies, the aggregate sales are increased to 
$2 403,897.09. 

Total Sales—The total distributive turn- 
over for 1938 of both wholesale and retail 
societies, was therefore $9,315,291.97. If the 
sales volume of the Canadian Livestock Co- 
operative (Maritimes) amounting to $359,- 
27661, and the room and board accommoda- 
tion provided by the Student Co-operative 
Residence, Toronto, $3,529.41 are added, a total 
volume for these societies affiliated with the 
Co-operative Union aggregates $9,678,097.99. 
It is further explained in the report that this 
total is exclusive of the business transacted 
by two large grain marketing associations— 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, Ltd., and Saskat- 
chewan Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Livestock Pro- 
ducers, Ltd.. and Canadian Livestock Co- 
operative (Maritimes) and a Transportation 
society. Some of these societies failed to 
report their sales for 1938 to the Union. 


However the total of reported sales for this 
group amounted to $4,694,411.07. 

In a statistical table given in the report 
the grand total of sales for all types of co- 
operative societies affiliated with the Union is 
given as $14,013,23245. Total sales for all 
societies in 1937 amounted to $13,171,019.24. 


Membership, Share Capital, etc—During 
1938 all types of co-operative societies 
affiliated with the Canadian Co-operative 


Union reported a total membership of 178.832; 
share capital amounted to $1,008,919.70; loan 
capital, $298,128.88; value of stock in trade, 
$1,120,967.59; other assets $38,903,635.56, and 
reserve funds amounted to $1,002,421.79. The 
total amount of purchase dividend declared 
by all societies in 1988 was $608,599.83 and net 
surpluses aggregated $484,834.54. 

Employment, Salaries and Wages wm Co- 
operatives—In 1938, co-operative societies 
affiliated with the Union afforded employmen* 
to 1,008 persons to whom $1,346.878.99 wa. 
paid in salaries and wages. 


Canadian Co-sperative Congress 


Among the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
gress of the Co-operative Union at its annual 
meeting held in Regina in the latter part of 
June was one “urging the Federal Govern- 
ment to introduce a government bill for the 
incorporation and regulation of co-operative 
societies, including co-operative credit societies 
or unions, under the supervision of a Depart- 
ment of State preferably the Department of 
Labour or of Agriculture.” 


Immigration te Canada January-June, 1939 


The Immigration Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Resources reports that during 
the first six months of 1939 ending June 30, 
a total of 9,193 immigrants entered Canada 
compared with 8,135 for the same period in 
1938, an increase of 13 per cent. 

Of the total entering the Dominion during 
the period of 1939 covered by the report, 
1,742 were from the British Isles; 2,520 from 


the United States; 1,845 from Northern 
European countries; while “other races” 
numbered 3,586. In each classification increases 


in the number entering Canada were recorded 
in comparison with the same period in 1938 
with the exception of persons coming from the 
United States, a decrease of 12-8 per cent 
being registered in that group. The largest 
- Increase of 100-7 per cent was in Northern 
European races, followed by an increase of 
19-5 in the number of persons listed in the 
“other races” classification, and an increase 
of 10-7 in the number of immigrants coming 
from the British Isles. 

Adult males entering Canada during the 
first six months of 1939 numbered 2,628; adult 


females, 3,572; and children under eighteen 
made up 2,993 of the total of all immigrants, 

Occupationally, 1,303 males, 799 females 
and 1,222 children were listed in the farming 
class. The labouring class comprised 162 
males, 33 females, and 49 children; mechanics, 
268 males, 121 females, and 71 children; 
trading class, 354 males, 208 females, 102 
children; the mining class, 18 males, 5 females, 
and 1 child; while female domestic servants 
eighteen years and over numbered 337 and 
those under eighteen 58; and “ other classes” 
accounted for the remainder of the total, 
there being 523 males, 2,069 females, and 
1,490 children in this classification. 

The destination of the largest number 
(3,218) of the immigrants to Canada during - 
the period was given as Ontario; 1,717 went 
to Quebec; 1,292 to British Columbia; 891 to 
Alberta; 808 to Saskatchewan; 729 to 
Manitoba; 340 to Nova Scotia; 151 to New 
Brunswick; 31 to Prince Edward Island; 9 to 
the North West Territories and 7 to the 
Yukon Territory. 
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EMPLOYMENT ‘AND. UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, JULY 1939 


TH aceompanying information as to the 
- employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

~-(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
Jarger emplovers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business; the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting’ on August 1 was 11,843, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 1,144,685 
persons. 

:(2) The ‘Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local ‘trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. ‘The number of unions reporting for 
July was 1,902, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 242,163 persons, 11-1 per cent of 


« 


whom were without employniént on. August 1, 


It should be understood that the report. on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of :unor- 
ganized workers who were. without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. . 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for “work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

- (4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 


58 crties throughout Canada showing the value 


of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The ¢ Employment Situation at the Beginning of August, 1939, as 
Reported by Employers 


There was a further improvement in indus- 
trial employment at the beginning of August, 
according to statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 11,843 
firms, whose payrolls aggregated 1,144,685 per- 
sons, as compared with 1,127,863 at July 1. 
The experience of the years, 1921-1938, shows 
that employment has usually, though not in- 
variably, gained at the beginning of August, 
there being, on the average, a fractional in- 
crease in the index. The advance at the latest 
date was therefore seasonal, but was con- 
siderably greater than the average gain re- 
corded at midsummer in the last eighteen 
years.’ The crude index number, based on the 
1926 average as 100, rose from 115-8 in the 
preceding month to 117-5 at August. 1, 1939, 
when it was several points higher than that of 
112-1 at the beginning of August of last 
summer. While the latest figure was lower 
than the August 1, 1937, index of 120-0, it 
was higher than at the same date in any other 
year since 1930. 

Since the reported increase in employment 
exceeded the’ average at midsummer in pre- 
ceding years of the record, the seasonally- 
adjusted index advanced, rising from 113-6 
at July 1, to 114-3 at the beginning of August, 
. 1939. 

- Generally heightened activity was noted at 
the date under review in manufacturing, min- 
ing communications, building and highway 
construction, hotels and restaurants and whole- 
sale. trade. On the other hand, retail trade, 
shipping and steyedoring and logging were 


slacker; the losses in trade and logging were 
seasonal, but exceeded the average contraction 
at midsummer in preceding years of the record. 
In manufacturing, there was curtailment of a 
seasonal character in iron and steel, while im- 
provement was indicated in the food, leather 
and many other groups. 

As already stated, the unadjusted employ- 
ment index, calculated on the 1926 average as 
100, stood at 117-5 at the beginning of August, 
1939, compared with 115-8 at July 1, while 
at August-1, in recent years, the crude index 
has been as follows: 1938, 112-1; 1937, 120-0; 
1936, 105-6; 1935, 101-1; 1934, 99-9; 1938, 
87-1; 1932, 86-3: 1931, 105-2; 1930, 118-8; 
1929, 127-8; 1928,.119-3 and 1927, 110-5. 

For August 1, 1938, 10,829 firms had reported 
an aggregate payroll of 1,073,302 persons, or 
13,964 fewer than in the preceding month. 
The loss then had occurred TAY in manu- 
facturing and logging. 


Employment in Financial Organizations 


For some months, statistics of their em- 
ployment have been collected from banks, 
trust companies and stock market operators. 
For August 1, 413 firms and branches in these 
lines of wis hme reported staffs agg regating 
33,148 persons, compared with 33,107 in the 
preceding month. The addition. of these 
figures to the returns furnished in the manu- 
facturing, logging, mining; transportation, 
communications, construction, service and 
trade industries brings the total number of 
employees included in the August 1 survey of 
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employment to 1,177,833 in 12,256 establish- 
ments, and slightly lowers the index of 117-5 
in the industries above enumerated, to 117:2; 
when the statistics of the co-operating financial 
organizations are included in the general 
figures for July 1, the index was lowered from 
115-8 to 115-6. Comparable data for 1938 
are not available. 


Employment by Economie Areas 


Activity increased in Prince Edward: Island, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia, while 


generally greater than at midsummer in any 
of the five or six years immediately preceding. 

Maritime Provinces.—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 839 firms in the Maritime Provinces 
employing 85,329 persons, 227 fewer than in 
the preceding month. The reduction took 
place in Nova Scotia, the movement in Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick being 
favourable. Mining, logging and manufactur- 
ing showed curtailment, while construction 
reported improvement. Within the manufac- 
turing group, the largest decline occurred in 
the iron and steel, lumber and fish-canning 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


- NotTe.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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there were reductions in personnel in Nova 
Scotia and Ontario. The largest numbers were 
added. to the payrolls in Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia and Quebec. The situation generally 
was more favourable than at the same date of 
last summer. In Quebec and the Prairie Prov- 
inces as a unit, the index number was also 
higher than at August 1, 1937; 
Columbia it was practically the same, while 
elsewhere employment was not so active. The 
volume of employment at the latest date was 
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divisions; fruit and vegetable canneries, on the 
other hand, were busier. The general index, 
at 115.6, was three points higher than at the 
same date in 1938, when a much greater con- 
traction had been indicated; the index for the 
Maritimes as a unit was lower than at August 
1, 1937, but was higher than at midsummer in 
any other year since 1930. 

The 786 employers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces whose returns were included in the em- 
ployment survey for August 1, 1938, had 
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reported 82.391 workers, as compared with 85,- 
362 in the preceding month. 

Quebec —Further marked improvement was 
reported in Quebec, according to returns from 
2,935 establishments with 360,469 employees, 
as against 353,549 at July 1. The level of 
industrial activity was higher than at August 
1, 1988, when curtailment had been noted; the 
index then stood at 117:8, as compared with 
126-4 at the latest date. Logging, shipping and 
stevedoring and retail trade recorded lowered 
employment at the beginning of August. On 
the other hand, manufacturing generally 
gained, the advances in leather, food, tobacco 
and electric light and power plants being most 
pronounced. Building and railway construc- 
tion and maintenance, hotels and restaurants 
and wholesale trade also afforded more em- 
ployment; the increase in building was largest. 

For August 1 of last year, 2,672 employers 
had reported 331,407 workers, as compared 
with 337,223 at July 1. 


Ontario —Industrial employment in Ontario 
showed a slight falling-off at August 1, when 
the 5,173 co-operating firms had 453,709 em- 
ployees, or 2,068 fewer than at July 1. The 
average change at August 1 in the years since 
1920 has been a small decline, so that the 
shrinkage at the latest date is seasonal, the 
percentage reduction approximating the average 
at midsummer. There was expansion in min- 
ing, transportation and construction and main- 
tenance at the beginning of August, but the 
trend was downward in trade, logging and 
manufacturing. The only large losses in the 
last-named were in iron and steel, while 
heightened activity was noted in leather, clay, 
glass and stone, mineral products and some 
other industries. Employment at August 1, 
1988, had shown a much greater decline from 
the preceding month, and the index number 
then was three points lower, standing at 111-2, 
as compared with 114-2 at the latest date. The 
returns tabulated for the beginning of August 
of last year numbered 4,720, and reported staffs 
had aggregated 434,305. 

Prairie Provinces—The situation in the 
Prairie Provinces continued to improve; the 
1,669 establishments furnishing data had 
142,555 workers, as compared with 135,596 at 
the beginning of July. Saskatchewan recorded 
the greatest expansion, There were gains 
in services, mining, manufacturing and building 
and highway construction, those on roadwork 
being most extensive. Within the factory 
group, there was general recovery, that in 
iron and steel plants being most marked. On 
the other hand, railway operation and railway 
construction and maintenance released workers. 
The index of employment was several points 
higher than at August 1 of last year, standing 


at 109-4, compared with 104-9 at the same 
date in 1988, when a total of 1,523 firms had 
reported 133,557 persons in their employ, com- 
pared with 127,131 at July 1, 1988. 


British Columbia—The tendency in British 
Columbia at August 1 was decidedly favour- 
able, continuing the upward movement in 
evidence since February. Manufacturing, 
mining, transportation and construction showed 
heightened activity; logging operations were 
considerably curtailed, partly owing to the 
fire hazard, while the changes in other indus- 
tries were slight. Within the manufacturing 
division, the greatest gains were those of a 
seasonal nature in fish and fruit and vege- 
table canneries. Lumber and other classes 
were also busier. Returns were compiled from 
1,227 firms employing 102,623 men and women, 
5,288 more than in the preceding month. A 
decline had been indicated at the beginning 
of August of last year, and the index then 
stood at 107-1, compared wtih 117-0 at the 
latest date. The 1,127 employers co-operat- 
ing at August 1, 1938, had reported 91,547 
workers on their payrolls. 

Index numbers by economic areas are given 
in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in Winnipeg and 
Vancouver; in Quebec City there was little 
general change, while in Montreal, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton and Windsor curtailment 
was indicated. Except in Hamilton, the level 
of industrial activity in each of these centres 
was higher than at August 1, 1938. 


Montreal—There was a decline in Montreal 
at the date under review, for which the 1,707 
co-operating firms reported a combined pay- 
roll of 166,710 men and women, or 1,020 fewer 
than at July 1, Transportation, street con- 
struction and maintenance work, services and 
trade showed contractions, while manufactur- 
ing and building were brisker. Within the 
former, textile and iron and steel plants were 
seasonally dull, but improvement was recorded 
in leather, musical instrument, food, beverage, 
clay, glass and stone, electrical apparatus, 
electric light and power and some other plants. 
The index of employment was rather higher 
than at August 1, 1938, when a much larger 
decrease had: been indicated by the 1,545 estab- 
lishments furnishing data, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 159,629. 


Quebec—A slight falling-off was reported 
in Quebec City, mainly in construction; ser- 
vices and manufacturing, however, afforded 
more employment. Statements were received 


-from 213 concerns haying 17,795 workers on 


their payrolls, compared with 17,862 in the 
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preceding month. A moderate increase had 
been made at August 1 of a year ago, accord- 
ing to information which had been tabulated 
from 185 employers of 14,903 workers; the 
index was then several points lower than at 
the latest date. 

Toronto.—There was a_ curtailment in 
Toronto, according to data from 1,756 firms 
employing 139,451 persons, or 1,141 fewer than 
at the beginning of July. The decline was 
largely seasonal, employment having been 
reduced at August 1 in fourteen of the seven- 
teen preceding years for which statistics for 
that city are available; the contraction this 
year was decidedly smaller than at the same 
date in 1938, but approximated the average 
loss at August 1 in the period, 1922-1938. The 
index was three points higher than at mid- 
summer of 1938, and was also above the figure 
for the beginning of August in any other year 
since 1931. Manufacturing showed little 
change as compared with July 1, 1939, reduc- 
tions in printing and publishing, electrical 
apparatus and some other factories being just 
about offset by gains in food, clay, glass and 
stone and other classes. Trade was affected 
by midsummer dullness, and the services divi- 
sion also released help, while construction 
showed some improvement. For August 1, 
1938, 1,612 concerns had reported a combined 
working force of 132,292 men and women. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa declined, 
215 persons being released from the staffs of 
the 230 co-operating employers, who had 
14,925 workers at August 1. There were 
moderate gains in manufacturing, but trade, 
services and construction were quieter. 
Although there was an advance at the begin- 
ning of August, 1938, a generally lower level 
of employment had then been reflected in 
the information furnished by 201 establish- 
ments, whose payrolls had included 14,200 
employees. 

Hamilton—Curtailment was shown in 
Hamilton, where 329 firms reported 33,243 
men and women on their pay lists, as against 
34,410 in their last return. Manufacturing 
operations considerably decreased, mainly in 
the iron and steel division, while electrical 
apparatus works were somewhat busier. 
Employment was not so active as at the same 
date of last year, when a smaller loss had 
been recorded by the 298 co-operating 
employers, whose staffs had aggregated 34,677. 


Windsor—The trend of employment in 
Windsor was seasonally downward; statistics 
were received from 197 firms employing 15,500 
workers, or 353 fewer than at July 1. Auto- 
mobile and other iron and steel works afforded 
less employment, while construction showed 
rather greater activity. A large decline had 
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been indicated at August 1, 1938, from the 
preceding month, and the index then was 
several points lower than at the date under 
review. A combined payroll of 14,367 men 
and women was reported by the 188 employers 
furnishing information for August 1 of last 
year. 

Winnipeg—Further improvement was re- 
corded in Winnipeg, according to 524 firms 
who had 42,078 employees, as compared with 
41,123 at the beginning of July. An upward 
movement was noted in manufacturing, 
(mainly in the iron and steel division), and 
transportation and construction were also 
somewhat busier. No general change had been 
indicated at the same date of last year, when 
496 establishments had _ reported 40,923 
workers. Employment was then at a slightly 
lower level than at the date under review. 


Vancouver—In Vancouver, manufacturing, 
transportation and construction afforded more 
employment, while retail trade was rather 
quieter. Returns were compiled from 520 
employers with 38,403 persons on their staffs, 
as compared with 37,603 in the preceding 
month. A much smaller gain had been 
indicated at August 1, 1988, by the 469 co- 
operating firms, whose payrolls aggregated 
36,544; the index number then, at 112-2, was 
slightly below that of 115-1 at the latest date. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Heightened activity was 
indicated in manufacturing establishments, 
6,460 of which reported 577,746 operatives on 
their payrolls, as compared with 570,430 at 
July 1. The crude index of employment stood 
at 112°8 at August 1, compared with 111°:3 
in the preceding month, and with 110-0 at 
August 1, 1938; while the latest figure was 
lower than at the same date in 19387, (118-1), 
it was higher than: at midsummer in other 
years since 1929, 

On the average, employment in manufac- 
turing at August 1 in the last eighteen years 
has shown a small fractional decrease. After 
correction for seasonal movement, the index 
therefore advanced, rising from 109-0 at 
July 1, 1939, to 110°3 at the beginning of 
August. 

The following shows the unadjusted index 
numbers at August 1 in recent years: 1939, 
112-8; 1938, 110-0; 1937, 118-1; 1936, 104-9; 
1935, 99:8; 1934, 94-2; 19383, 85-2; 1932, 82-6; 
1931 0094-7: ..1930;, 1102.5: ..1929, + 121-6; 1928, 
115:2 and 1927, 107-0. 

Increased activity was indicated at the date 
under review in the leather, lumber, animal 
and vegetable food, textile, beverage, clay, 
glass and stone, electric light and power, 
mineral product and other industries. The 
seasonal gains in food canning were most 
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extensive. On the other hand, a considerable 
contraction took place in iron and steel plants, 
notably in automobile factories; the decline 
in the group as a whole was seasonal in 
character, approximating the average loss 
recorded at August 1 in the years since 1920. 
There was, in addition, a small reduction in 
rubber manufacturing. 

For August 1, 1938, returns had been com- 
piled from 6;194 manufacturers with 560,564 
employees; in the preceding month, they had 
reported 569,630 persons on their payrolls. 

Animal Products—Fish canneries registered 
gains, which greatly exceeded those recorded 
at August 1, 19388; meat-packing plants also 
showed improvement. The index in the 
animal food industries was much higher at the 
latest date than at midsummer of last year. 
Statistics were received from 334 firms em- 
ploying 31,494 workers at August 1, 1939, as 
compared with 27,824 in the preceding month. 
The trend at August 1 in other years for 
which data are available has frequently been 
downward. 

Leather and Products—Marked recovery was 
indicated in employment in the leather group, 
1,122 persons being added to the staffs of the 
331 co-operating manufacturers, who employed 
23,494 at August 1. Much of the betterment 
occurred in shoe factories in Quebec. A some- 
what greater gain had been reported by the 
firms making returns for the same date a year 
ago, but the index of employment was then 
nearly five points lower. 

Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills were busier, and there were 
moderate increases in wooden vehicle factor- 
ies, while the miscellaneous wood-using divis- 
ions reported contractions. The lumber manu- 
facturing industry as a whole registered its 
fourth consecutive advance since March; the 
payrolls of the 953 establishments furnishing 
data aggregated 50,615 operatives, as against 
50,241 in their last report. There was ex- 
pansion in Quebec and the Western Prov- 
inces, that in British Columbia being most 
pronounced. Activity in the group as a whole 
was higher than at August 1, 1938, although a 
rather larger gain had then been recorded. 


Musical Instruments—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument factories was brisker than at 
July 1, but the index was a little lower than 
in the corresponding month of last year. 
Statements were received from 36 manufac- 
turers who had enlarged their personnel by 
171 men and women, to 1,632 at August 1, 
1939. 

Plant Products, Edible—Important additions 
to staffs were registered in fruit and vege- 
table canneries, while the bread and bakery 
and other divisions were also busier; 535 


vegetable food manufacturers reported 38,520 
workers, or 2,287 more than at the beginning 
of July. The increase took place mainly in 
Quebec and British Columbia. Employment 
was not quite so active as at August 1, 1938, 
when a somewhat greater advance had been 
indicated. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills reported slightly heightened activity, 
while there was a downward movement in 
paper products and in printing and publishing. 
Statistics were received from 709 manufac- 
turers whose payrolls were increased by 77 
employees to 68,597 at August 1. The changes 
in the various economic areas were relatively 
small. A larger gain, on the whole, had been 
noted in the corresponding month last sum- 
mer; the index then, however, was lower, 
standing at 107-3, as compared with 110-5 at 
August 1, 1939. 

Rubber Products—There was a falling-off 
in employment in rubber works, 54 of which 
had 13,452 persons on their payrolls, compared 
with 13,561 at July 1. Slight curtailment was 
reported in Quebec and Ontario, The ten- 
dency had also been unfavourable at the 
beginning of August of a year ago, when the 
level of employment was decidedly lower. 

Textile Products—The production of gar- 
ments and personal furnishings showed a 
seasonal contraction, but considerable improve- 
ment was reported in cotton, woollen and silk 
factories. The 1,167 co-operating textile manu- 
facturers employed 100,804 men and women, 
as compared with 100,487 at July 1. Most of 
the moderate gain in the industry as a whole 
was in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. A large 
decrease had been noted at the beginning of 
August, 1938, and the index then stood at 
113-7, compared with 115-8 at the date under 
review; the latter figure, however, was lower 
than at August 1, 1937. 

Tobacco.—Data were received from 46 estab- 
lishmenty in this industry, whose payrolls, 
aggregating 8,079 at August 1, showed an in- 
crease of 91 over July 1. Employment at the 
same date last summer was in slightly greater 
volume than at midsummer of the present 
year, the improvement then. recorded having 
been rather more marked. 


Beverages—The tendency was favourable 
in the beverage industries at the beginning 
of August, according to statistics from 147 
manufacturers employing 9,687 persons com- 
pared with 9,356 in the month before. The 
index was higher than at August 1, 1938, when 
a decline had been recorded. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—Practically 
no general change took place in chemical 
plants at the date under review, eight persons 
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having been released from the staffs of the 
co-operating plants since July 1; they reported 
18,509 employees. The index was slightly 
higher than at August 1, 1938, although an 
increase had then been indicated. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—An ad- 
vance was recorded in the building material 
industries, according to 222 employers with 
11,209 workers, or 276 more than in their last 
report, Employment was brisker than at the 
same date last summer, a moderate loss having 
then been recorded. 


Electric Light and Power—Improvement 
was noted in electric light and power plants, 
100 of which reported 17,537 employees, com- 
pared with 16,960 at July 1. The index num- 
ber at the date under review was some four 
points higher than at August 1, 1938, when a 
smaller increase had been indicated. 

Electrical Apparatus—Activity in electrical 
apparatus works slightly declined; at the 
beginning of August, 125 of these employed 
17,705 operatives, or 36 fewer than in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment was somewhat 
quieter than at August 1 of last year, although 
the trend had then been downward. 


Iron and Steel Products—Crude, rolled and 
forged, machinery, vehicle and agricultural 
implement shops showed reductions, those in 
automobile factories being most pronounced. 
On the other hand, heating appliances and 
many other classes were rather busier. A 
combined labour force of 120,548 persons was 
indicated by the 922 co-operating manufac- 
turers, who had 122,666 at July 1. Firms in 
Ontario recorded the largest losses, while the 
movement was decidedly favourable in Mani- 
toba and Alberta. A much larger decline, on 
the whole, had been noted at the beginning of 
August in 1938, and the index then was slightly 
lower. 

Non-ferrous Metal Products—There was a 
small advance in this group, according to the 
190 firms furnishing data, who employed 24,695 
workers at August 1, compared with 24,614 in 
the preceding month. Most of the gain 
occurred in the base metal divisions, Em- 
ployment was in much the same volume as at 
August 1 of a year ago. 


Mineral Products.—Statistics tabulated from 
100 manufacturers of mineral products showed 
that they employed 12,931 men and women, 
or 143 more than in their last report. The 
index was practically the same as at the same 
date in 1938, when the movement had also 
been upward. 

Logging 

Seasonal dullness generally affected the 
logging industry, while the fire hazard in 
British Columbia also resulted in lowered em- 
ployment. The reductions in staff through- 
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out the Dominion were therefore larger than 
usual at the time of year, although they were 
considerably smaller than those recorded at 
August 1, 1938. Statements were tabulated 
from 359 firms employing 21,519 men, or 
6,381 fewer than in the preceding month. The 
index stood at 73-5, as compared with 59:6 
at the beginning of August of last year. 
Mining 

Coal—There was an increase of 263 in the 
staffs of the 101 operators furnishing returns, 
bringing them to 22,787 at August 1, 1939. 
Curtailment was indicated in the Maritime coal 
fields, while gains were reported in Alberta 
and British Columbia. A contraction had been 


registered at the same date of last year, when 
the index was fractionally higher. 


Metallic Ores—A further advance was re- 
corded in metallic ore mines, in which em- 
ployment was brisker than at the beginning > 
of August of last year. Returns were received 
from 249 firms with 43,958 men, as compared 
with 43,579 in their last report. An upward 
trend was indicated in Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia, but elsewhere the situation 
showed little general change. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—Slight improvement was noted in this divis- 
ion, in which 102 employers reported 10,099 
persons on their payrolls at the beginning of 
August. Employment was at a higher level 
than in the same month last summer, when a 
falling-off had been shown. 


Communications 


There was an increase in the personnel of 
telephone and telegraph companies at August 
1; the communication companies co-operating 
with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics had 
23,361 employees, as against 22,985 in the pre- 
ceding month. The number engaged in this 
group was not so large as at August 1 of a 
year ago, although the additions to the pay- 
rolls then reported were on a smaller scale. 


Transportation 


Street Railway and Cartage—Continued 
gains were registered in this division, accord- 
ing to data received from 282 employers with 
29,392 workers, as against 28,943 at July 1. A 
contraction had been recorded at August 1, 
1938, when the index was below its level at the 
time of writing. 

Steam Railway Operation—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
favourable in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, while in Manitoba a reduction was 
indicated; the 100 companies and divisional 
superintendents furnishing data throughout 
the Dominion had 59,601 employees, com- 
pared with 59,668 in their last report. An ad- 
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vance had occurred at the same date in 1938, 
but the index then was fractionally lower than 
that of 74:9 at the latest date. 

' Shipping and Stevedoring—Statements were 
tabulated from 124 companies in this group, 
employing. 17,086 workers, or 454 fewer than 
at July ® 1939. ‘The largest loss was in Que- 
bec. A gain, on the whole, had been noted at 
the beginning of August:a year ago, when em- 
ployment in shipping was more active. 


Gonstraction and Matiiesdiee 

Building —-Considerable increases were again 
reported in building construction, 864 con- 
tractors adding 5,;776 persons to their statis, 
bringing them to 32,269.at the beginning of 
August. ‘The largest’ advances were in Que- 
bec. Employment was brisker than in the 
same month of 1938, when the improvement 
indicated was on a. much smaller scale. 

‘Highway—-The number engaged on _ high- 
way construction and maintenance increased 
‘in New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta.-and British Columbia, the expansion in 
‘Ontario and Saskatchewan being most pro- 
nounced ;-on the other hand, there were losses 
in this industry in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Manitoba. Data 
were received from 421 employers with 1138,- 
695 men on their payrolls, as compared with 
103,594 at the beginning of July. A smaller 
advance had been noted at August 1, 1938, 
and employment on road work was then in 
rather less volume. — 

Railway—Slight improvement on the whole, 
was recorded in this group at August 1, 1939 
when 384 companies and divisional superin- 
-tendents reported that they had 30,592 workers 
on their staffs, compared with 30,495 in the 
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preceding month. Gains were shown in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Alberta, 
while elsewhere there were losses. The index 


‘number was many points higher than at the 


beginning of August of a year ago, a Lon ie con- 
traction having then been noted. 


Services 


_. The trend of employment was upward in 


hotels and restaurants, but there were reduc- 
tions: in laundries and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments; 594 firms in the service group employed 
33,018 persons, compared with 32,534 at the 


‘beginning of July. Curtailment had been re- 


corded at August 1, 1938, and the level of 
employment was then rather lower. — 


Trade 


Retail stores showed a seasonal falling-off 
in employment, while wholesale houses were 
more active, according to 2,067 trading estab- 
lishments which employed 129,562 men and 
women, as compared with 131,134 at July 1. 
Ontario reported most of the decline in the 
trade group as a whole. Seasonal losses had 
also occurred at the beginning of August last 
year, when the index was very slightly lower 
than at the date under review. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas and industries are given in _ the 
accompanying tables, in which the columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the pro- 
portion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns at the 
date under review. 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 











Canada 

Age THN OOT : Sow). Be tks ck Nya cpa eee ae 110-5 
Aug. 1, 119-3 
Aug. 1, 127-8 
Aug. 1, 118-8 
US. Gay ceca ck yeh note a eee ee 105-2 
Aus 1s2Rry eee SL . BO: 86-3 
Att. hon lQ383cen a. CRS costa ee aes 87-1 
Aug, LIVES ee tc .tin, cA eee ae 99-9 
Ag. Ni t1O8E es a. Se See 101-1 
A een Oe I er Ae Sem ae Sh 105-6 
AUG. As LOS: balk. Sat Ree. Sc ee me es 120-0 
Aug 5H), A038... Rh. WILE. RAS Bee RE ae: 112-1 
SAE SOL SOLOSD. inten. cee ne 108-1 
Bed in haed sth thoes PQS ORSATS D5 AARP os 106-5 
TAT ccs eos s can avons. abit oa ee ee 106-5 
Aprile acag® , MAea . SAG oes 104-9 
Main $l... farce. ivodatt §.. cana esate oe 106-2 
PMI shoe is ates oR ikaw Conds Ais ecto eK aR Rae ee 113-1 
Jilly) MIMI SEA Bo ARAM, ih BURNS 9) 115-8 
LANG y so buaedy. bere. mays st owe corey «Res ee « 117-5 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 

Areas as at ‘Aug. 1, 1939. 2.2...) 16.. messes: 100-0 








Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
93-0 84-8 86-6 90-5 87-3 
101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
113-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 
134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
112-6 117-8 111-2 104-9 107-1 
109-2 114-9 108-8 97-1 98-0 
100-5 113-0 109-2 93-9 96-2 
101-2 112-8 109-1 94-3 96-7 
99-7 109-4 108-0 91-7 100-5 
100-2 111-6 107-9 94-5 103-3 
108-4 121-0 113-6 101-0 106-6 
115-9 124-0 114-7 104-0 111-0 
115-6 126-4 114-2 109-4 117-0 

7-5 31-5 39-6 12-4 9-0 


“Nore, —The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in ‘the indicated area, to ies total 


mis: 


er of all employees reported i in ‘Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100). 




















Industries 1Relative| Aug. 1, 
Weight 1939 

MAINA Ca WR ONG ove sencranicrce ob 50-5 112-8 
Animal products—edible............ 2-8 162-0 
Murine produetsn. cic setes fk 2 106-8 
Leather and products............... 9-1 114-0 
“Boots. and’shoes!: fies Ws. oe 1-4 116-7 
Lumber and products............... 4-4 93-8 

Rough and dressed lumber........ 9-7 89-6 

Burniturery), faa, Sih Or >. 6 81-5 

Other lumber products............ et 117-4 
Musical instruments................. 1 57-2 
Plant products—edible.............. 3.4 126-6 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-0 110-5 

PulpranG paper sa. cscppuig cect: 9.7 100-7 

Paper prouuctst.4 ates. cee 9 129-8 

Printing and publishing............ 9-4 116-5 
UD DELMrOGUCES awa45. dae os faces Ge 1-9 107-6 
Rextileiproducts#. 220". 21.88 8-8 115-8 

Thread, yarn and cloth........... Oe) 125-7 

Cotton yarn and cloth........... 17 98-0 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... a7, 132-8 

__ Artificial silk and silk goods..... “7 400-5 

Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-8 121-2 

Garments and personal furnishings 9-8 106-3 

Other textile products............. 9 106-2 
FRODACCON ee te a cae rece 7 98-0 
Beverages DOOII8D. BATRORS. .¥. 8 181-5 
Chemical and allied products........ 1-6 159-6 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 99-9 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 138-6 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-6 130-8 
Iron and steel products............. 10-5 92-1 

Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-4 124-4 

Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1:0 111-6 

Agricultural implements........... 4 51-5 

Land vehicles.o7. 00. 0.00000. 4.2 80-3 

Automobiles and parts.......... 1-2 94-7 
‘ Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 2 64-7 
Heating appliances.................. 4 131-2 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).... 6 110-7 
Foundry and machine shop products. 5 104-9 
Other iron and steel products........ 1-8 103-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-2 156-9 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-1 162-3 
Miscellaneous.&é1...... o LOR GL... 08 5 146-7 
BROGGUIN Gre ccc si crrteso + cme 1:9 73°5 
TUES NTI Cymer Sevces ween eesne pence kccovlag ta overt 6-7 165-6 
#Coalvray... DEAS... IIe... 204...00 2:0 83-5 
Metaliiciores:) Bo Sc peetivocincsatbscragye 3-8 352-9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 9 152-1 
COMMUNICATIONS............... 2-0 87-5 
Peleg han isne perc iavucenncecccat 5 101-1 
WRelephones4 ..ccen oem toners 1-5 83-7 
TRANSPORTATION, STs A oc 9-3 87-5 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 127-8 
Stesnwraitwayst. Mee she oe 5-2 74-9 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1:5 91-5 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 

TENANCE 15-4 146-3 
Building 2-8 76-1 
Highway 9-9 297-1 
Railway 2-7 76-4 

SE RVICES 2-9 149-8 
Hotels and restaurants 1-8 150-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 1-1 148-7 

"EARVA DEST erie. ef.) Aa eed. SEE 11:3 135-5 
Retailers. eee ates, . 3 aah Sane 8-5 140-3 
Wiholesalety tA Ya.wet, . eee 2-8 122-8 

ALL AND USDRIBS=: ceca. is. 100-0 117-5 


July 1, Aug.1, | Aug. 1, 
1939 tis” | 1987 


83-8 77-7 91 
108-6 86-4 125 
62-8 85-8 75 
127-4 132-2 128 
109-1 121-8 134 
103-9 94-3 116 
102-2 99-7 111 


95-3 59-6 124-7 
164-1 153-6 153-7 
82-5 83-9 82-3 
349-8 319-3 316-0 
151-2 184-5 146-1 
86-0 88-2 89-9 
98-7 101-8 102-0 
82-6 84-4 86-6 
87-6 86-9 89-1 
125-9 119-3 120-4 
75-0 74-2 17-7 








1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table I. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of July, 1939 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied in work outside their own trades or 
who are idle through illness are not considered 
as unemployed. Unions involved in industrial 
disputes are excluded from these tabulations. 
As the number of unions making returns varies 


from month to month, with consequent 
variation in the membership upon which -the 
percentage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have refer- 
ence only to the organizations reporting, 
Industrial activity among local trade union 
members at the close of July was very slightly 
in advance of that recorded in the preceding 
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month, the 1,902 labour organizations from 
which reports were tabulated, with 242,163 
members, showing that 26,955 or 11-1 per cent 
were idle, in contrast with 11-6 per cent in 
June. Manitoba unions, with an increase in 
available employment of nearly 5 per cent, 
showed the greatest change in conditions of 
any of the provinces, the garment and iron 
and steel trades especially indicating expan- 
sion. The situation also tended upward in 
Alberta, British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Nova Scotia:and New Brunswick, though the 
variations from June were small. In Quebec 
the same volume of unemployment was main- 
tained as in June. Losses in activity of less 
than one per cent, however, were recorded 
from Ontario. Compared with the returns for 
July, 19388, when 14-0 per cent of the members 
reported were without work, New Brunswick 
and Quebec unions showed a noteworthy rise 
in employment afforded and moderate im- 
provement was manifest by British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan 
unions. On the other hand, in Nova Scotia 
and Alberta the trend of activity was slightly 
unfavourable. 


A separate compilation is made monthly of 
unemployment in the largest city in each prov- 
ince, excluding Prince Edward Island. All the 
cities used in the comparison showed an up- 
ward movement of employment during July 
from the preceding month, Winnipeg unions 
reflecting the most marked advances, while in 
Regina and Vancouver employment increased 
moderately. Slight gains only were apparent 
among Saint John, Montreal, Halifax, 
Toronto and Edmonton members. When con- 
trasting with the returns for July, 1938, con- 
siderable improvement was evident among 
Montreal, Vancouver and Toronto members 
during the month under review and more 
favourable conditions prevailed among Winni- 
peg, Regina and Halifax unions. ‘The situation 
for Saint John and Edmonton members, on the 
other hand, declined slightly. 


The chart which accompanies this article 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1933, to date. During July 
the curve traced a slightly downward course 
from that of the preceding month, denoting 
improved conditions. Activity as represented 
by the curve was also in greater volume than 
in July a year ago when the level of the 
curve was above that of the month surveyed. 

The manufacturing industries showed a more 
favourable trend of employment during July 
from the previous month, the 566 unions from 
which reports were compiled, involving a 
membership of 94,961 persons, indicating that 
11,855 or a percentage of 12-5 were unem- 
ployed in comparison with 13-5 per cent in 
sune. Substantially improved conditions, 


however, were noted from July a year ago, 
when 19-6 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. A considerably higher 
level of activity than in June was evident 
among general labourers, meat cutters and 
butchers, garment and fur workers during the 
period surveyed, and gains on a more moderate 
scale were reflected by textile and carpet, and 
jewellery workers. Employment for bakers 
and confectioners, iron and steel workers and 
metal polishers advanced slightly. Wood and 
hat, cap and glove workers, on the contrary, 
registered pronounced increases in slackness 
from June and among leather workers the re- 
cessions indicated were noteworthy. Some 
slowing up in available work was manifest also 
by glass, cigar and tobacco, and brewery - 
workers, printing tradesmen and papermakers. 
The majority of trades participated in the 
better movement noted in the manufacturing 
industries from July a year ago, the garment 
trades particularly showing decided employ- 
ment recovery during the month reviewed. 
Meat cutters and butchers, and fur workers, 
who, however, formed but a small proportion 
of the total membership in the manufacturing 
industries, reported large percentage increases 
in employment. Advances of considerable im- 
portance were noted also by iron and steel, 
and wood workers and papermakers. Bakers 
and confectioners, and textile and carpet 
workers showed improvement of noteworthy 
degree and lesser gains were indicated by 
cigar and tobacco, brewery, hat, cap and 
glove, and jewellery workers. Glass and 
leather workers, on the other hand, were de- 
cidedly less active than in July a year ago 
and the situation declined for general labour- 
ers and printing tradesmen. 

Conditions in the coal mining industry 
changed but slightly during July from the 
previous month, the tendency, however, being 
toward lessened employment. For July re- 
ports were received from 58 unions of coal 
miners including 21,725 members, 3,228 or a 
percentage of 14:9 of whom were out of. 
work, in contrast with an unemployment per- 
centage of 14:6 in June. The situation was 
also less favourable than in July last year, 


. when 11:0 per cent of unemployment was re- 


corded. In Nova Scotia nominal gains in 
activity were apparent from June, while in 
Alberta and British Columbia employment 
subsided slightly. When contrasted with the 
returns for July, 1938, British Columbia unions 
recorded important losses in work afforded 
during the month reviewed and noteworthy 
curtailment was registered by Alberta mem- 
bers. In Nova Scotia minor contractions 
occurred. Short time work was also prevalent 
among the miners during July. 
Unemployment in the building and con- 
struction trades, as a whole, was maintained 


SerremBir, 1959 


in exactly the same volume during July as in 
the preceding month, the percentage of idle- 
ness in each month standing at 24-7. Re- 
porting for July were 203 associations of build- 
ing tradesmen, with an aggregate membership 
of 26,160 persons, 6,457 of whom were out 
of work on the last day of the month. Fluctu- 
ations occurred in the various groups of 
trades, tile layers, lathers and roofers, bridge 
and structural iron workers, and hod carriers 
and building labourers especially showing pro- 
nounced improvement in conditions, while 
among granite and stone cutters, and steam 
shovelmen noteworthy gains were reported. 
Heightened activity of lesser degree was evi- 
dent among bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
and plumbers and steamfitters. Considerable 
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fitters. On the other hand, steam shovelmen, 
bridge and structural iron workers, and paint- 
ers, decorators and paperhangers were de- 
cidedly less active than in July, 1938, and em- 
ployment for hod carriers and building labour- 
ers was considerably curtailed. Electrical 
workers showed but a slight drop in work 
afforded. 

Returns were tabulated from 813 unions of 
transportation workers at the close of July, 
combining a membership of 64,788 persons, 
3,771 or 5°8 per cent of whom were reported 
idle, contrasted with 6-3 per cent in June. 
Steam railway employees, whose returns con- 
stituted nearly 79 per cent of the entire group 
membership reported, and teamsters and chau- 
ffeurs registered slight gains in activity during 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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slowing up in employment, however, was 
apparent among painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and minor contractions were 
indicated by carpenters and joiners, and elec- 
trical workers. Some improvement in the 
situation was apparent in the building and 
construction trades during July from the 
corresponding month last year when 29-2 per 
cent of inactivity was recorded. Responsi- 
bility for this advancement rested chiefly with 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpenters 
and joiners, and tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
who reported much better conditions during 
the month reviewed, though contributing 
gains, on a smaller scale, were noted by granite 
and stonecutters, and plumbers and steam- 


1936 





1957 1938 1939 


July. Among navigation workers, however, 
considerable slowing up in work afforded was 
manifest. Street and electric railway em- 
ployees were quite busily engaged, as in June, 
the same level of activity being shown in each 
month. Heightened employment was reflected 
also in the transportation industries, as a whole, 
from July last year, when 7-1 per cent of 
idleness was recorded. In this comparison 
steam, and street and electric railway employees 
showed slight betterment in conditions. Navi- 
gation workers suffered substantial losses in 


work available and among teamsters and 
chauffeurs there was some employment 
cessation. 
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Retail shop clerks showed little variation 
in conditions in the three months used for 
comparative purposes, the 6 associations 
making returns, with 1,794 members indicating 
an unemployment percentage of only 0-2, in 
comparison with 0-1 per cent of idleness in 
June and with a fully employed situation in 
July last year. 

There was a nominal rise in activity for 
civic employees during July from the previous 
month according to the returns tabulated from 
80 associations with a total of 9,578 members. 
Of these, 81 or 0:8 per cent were without work 
on the last day of the month, contrasted with 
1-5 per cent in June. In July a year ago only 
0-4 per cent of idleness was recorded. 

During July employment in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trades showed a slight 
falling off from the previous month, is manifest 
by the reports tabulated from 1387 local unions 
with 10,940 members. Of these, 689 or a 
percentage of 6°3 were idle at the end of the 
month, compared with 5-3 per cent in June. 
The situation, however, showed some improve- 
ment from July last year, when 8:0 per cent 
in inactivity was reported. Theatre and stage 
employees indicated a moderate gain in work 
available from June, while among stationary 
engineers and firemen, hotel and restaurant 
employees, and unclassified workers the level 
of activity was somewhat reduced. Barbers 
reported the same percentage of idleness as 
in June. When contrasting with the returns 
for July last year a greater volume of work 
was afforded hotel and restaurant employees, 
and unclassified workers during the month re- 
viewed, the changes being rather noteworthy, 
and fractional gains only were recorded by 
barbers and theatre and stage employees. 
Stationary engineers and firemen alone showed 
some employment curtailment. 


Fishermen were considerably better en- 
gaged during July than in the previous month, 
the 6 unions from which reports were com- 
piled, with 2,598 members, showing that 1-6 
per cent were unemployed at the end of the 
month, compared with a percentage of 7:3 
in June. Little change was apparent from 
July last year, though the tendency was 
toward lessened employment, the percentage 
of idleness for that month standing at 
only 0:3. 

Lumber workers and loggers indicated a 
less favourable situation during July from 
both the preceding month and July a year ago 


as manifest by the reports tabulated ‘from 5 
local unions, comprising a membership of 2,393 
persons. Of these, 349 or a percentage of 14-6 
were out of work on the last day of the month, 
in contrast with percentages of 10-1 in June 
and 8:1 in July last year. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1938, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for July of each year from 1929 to 
1936, inclusive, and for each month from July, 
1937, to date. Table IL summarizes the re- 
turns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


ac) 8 
8 | + Wal 
Ao 4 q g 
hab BY 5 3 
Month oy 3 g A 5 
aH} S| 2)/sls{ lal 
asle|3|3 gia] 3/818 
“Al oOo} 5/8 Bp hl Bal 
ZIA2/@l|ol/seli/a}a4]}also 
Average 1929..... 4-0] 1-6] 7-7| 4-3] 7-1] 5-3} 6-4] 5-9] 5-7 
Average 1930..... 5-4) 3-7/14-0]10-4] 9-6]10-6]13-3}11-6/11-2 
Average 1931..... 8-5) 9-2)19-3)17-2)15-7/15-6)19-4)17-6)16-8 
Average 1932..... 9-6)14-4}26-4/23-7/20-0)15-8]22-6/21-6/22-0 
Average 1933..... 16-0}13-0)25-2/24-4/20-3]17-2/21-7/20-8)22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7| 7-9]/22-8)18-1/17-7/13-2|17-8)20-2/18-2 
Average 1935..... 6-9] 8-6/20-9}14-3)12-6} 9-8)15-4/16-4)15-4 
Average 1936..... 6-8] 7-4/18-9}12-0/10-1] 9-6)12-0)11-9}13-2 
Average 1937..... 5-5} 5-2/15-6} 8-3) 9-0} 9-0)12-0/10-6)10-7 
Average 1938..... 4-9110-0|17-4)12-1]11-9] 9-1)12-3)14-0)13-1 
July 1029 cious 2-0} -8| 4-8] 2-2) 3-1) 1-8) 2-7) 2-7] 3-6 
July 19305... 5-8) 2-5}11-5} 8-1) 8-4! 8-2}12-7] 8-8) 9-2 
July TOS Ieee: 7:2) 7-0)17-0/16-6}14-7)14-5/25-3/16-3/16-2 
July GS 2enres 8:0}18 -2}26-2/24-4)19-7)13-7/25-5)20-5/21-8 
July 19335. 8 12-2}11-0/26-0/22-9)19-0)15-4/23-1/17-5)21-2 
July 1934..... 9-9) 6-2/24-1/16-3)16-1] 9-3/24-1)16-2)17-9 
July LL Yat apa 8-1] 7-8)19-0]14-3}11-6] 7-5}23-2)12-6)15-1 
July 1936..... 6:2} 6-8/19-2) 9-9] 8-3) 7-4)14-4) 9-7/12-5 
July WS haces. 4-4) §-8|13-2| 5-3) 7-1) 7-4)18-0} 6-9) 8-9 
Aug. A SV irene 5-9} 5-5)11-1) 4-3) 6-5} 7-2)12-5] 6-2) 7-6 
Sept. 1987.5... 3-1] 6-1)/12-4| 4-2) 7-4) 6-0/10-4) 8-4) 7-7 
Oct BY fer, 2-8] 5-0)i3-0} 6-7} 9-6] 6-6) 7-4/12-3) 8-9 
Nov [WEY beserey ee 2-9) 5-0/14-9] 9-9/11-2/10-5} 6-5}/15-4/11-3 
Dec 193i 3-3) 4-6)16-5)12-9}16-8}10-6} 6-7/15-8/13-0 
Jan. 1988. .... 3-5) 5-38}16-5)11-5/11-3}10-8] 7-3}17-9]12-4 
Feb. 1938..... 4-6) 5-9/19-0)/12-8)10-6) 9-4) 8-8117-3/18-7 
Mar. 1988.2... 4-0) 6-1/16-9/11-6)11-8]10-5)13-0/14-6/42-8 
April 19388..... 3-6) 9-2)14-5}13-6} 9-9}11-8/18-1/15-6]13-1 
May VOSS). cece 3-8)10-5}17-0)12-4} 9-4/10-3/18-1/13-8]13-2 
June 1938..... 3-6)14-8)17-1|12-4)12-5| 9-7|17-8)14-3)13-5 
July TOSS... ce 3-5}15-0}19-8}12-8] 9-7} 8-4)16-6)12-5/14-0 
Aug. 1938..... §-3}12-0)16-7| 9-4} 8-3) 5-7/13-3/11-3/11-6 
Sept 1988s a 5-4) 9-9)14-9) 8-8|10-1] 3-8! 9-0) 9-1/10-4 
Oct PSG. wee 6-0}11-2)16-8)11-5}11-8) 6-3] 8-5)12-2/12-3 
Nov 1938..... 6-5}10-6)18-2/13-2)15-2}11-0} 8-8)12-8]13-7 
Dec 1 OSS eeo 8-4) 9-8)21-2)14-5)21-4/11-8| 9-5/17-3)/16-2 
Jan. 1OS9Reeae 9-2)12-8)19-9}14-4/16-0/13-2)11-9]18-11/15-9 
Feb. 1939.) /<%.. 10-7/11-0)20-3}15-9]11-9}13-3)15-6}16-7|16-4 
Mar. 1939..... 9-1/10-6}18-6/15-8}12-9)13-1)16-7|15-3}15-7 
April 1939 2. 2. 8-2/12-0)15-6/13-7/12-3]13-0)17-9!12-9}13-9 
May 1939..... 6-3/14-1/13-5)/11-0)10-0} 7-5)18-3)10-0)11-7 
June 1939..... 6-3] 8-9}15-0} 9-7|10-2 0:6]18-2 9-7\11-6 
July 1989.2422 5-4] 8-5'15-0/10-1) 5-6] 5-7) 6-91 8-6/11-1 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during July, 1939, showed a decline of nearly 
8 per cent in the average daily placements 
when compared with those of June, 1939, but 
a gain of about one per cent in comparison 
with the work effected during the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. Heavy declines from 
last month were reported in construction and 
maintenance, logging and services with mod- 
erate losses shown in mining, transportation 
and trade; however, a very substantial gain 
was registered in farming and one, not so pro- 
nounced, in manufacturing. When compared 
with July a year ago, all industrial divisions, 
except construction and maintenance, trade 
and transportation, recorded increased place- 
ments in fairly substantial volume, but this 
expansion was largely offset by the marked 
decline in the first named group. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1987, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
from the graph that the curves of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications 
showed little variation throughout the month, 
the trend being slightly upward during the first 
half of July and downward during the latter 
half. At its close, however, the levels reached 
were about one per cent below those attained 
at the end of the corresponding month a year 
ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 appli- 
cations was 57:9 during the first half and 57-0 
during the second half of July, 1939, in con- 
trast with ratios of 52-5 and 58-3 during the 
corresponding periods of 1938. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 55-8 and 55-0, 
as compared with 50:0 and 56:2 during the 
corresponding month of 1938. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during July, 1939, was 
1,327, as compared with the daily average of 
1,330 during the corresponding month a year 
ago and with 1,441 recorded daily in June, 
1939. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,311, in comparison with 2,400 in July, 1938. 
Applications for work during the preceding 
month of 1939 averaged 2,612 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by offices of the Service during July, 
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Reports for July, 1939 


1939, was 1,281, of which 888 were in regular 
employment and 3938 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,386 during the preceding 
month. Placements in July a year ago aver- 
aged 1,275 daily, consisting of 820 in regular 
and 455 in casual employment. 

During the month of July, 1939, the offices 
of the Service referred 33,034 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 32,002 placements. 
Of these the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 22,195, of which 17,177 were of 
men and 5,018 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 9,807. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 23,318 
for men and 9,833 for women, a total of 33,151, 
while applications for work numbered 57,754, 
of which 42,533 were from men and 15,221 
from women. Reports for June, 1939, showed 
36,013 positions available, 65,291 applications 
made and 34,634 placements effected, while in 
July, 1938 there were recorded 33,246 vacan- 
cies, 59,987 applications for work and 31,867 
placements in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada each year, from January, 
1929, to date: 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1929 acm nar teers sake 260,747 137,620 398,367 
W980 asccsasgess cnet 187,872 180,807 368,679 
190 [er Gentes, one 175,632 295,876 471,508 
193 2 cs emcee ie eases 153,771 198,443 352,214 
AGSo eet oe ee eee 170,576 181,521 352,097 
19345 i. oa eee ccc ctee 223,564 182,527 406, 091 
OSS 5 le Ries we slows 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
LOSG su rd roe se ones 217,931 113,519 331,450 
ID SY beemmprtomctrcte tira: 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
1 OSS. oh cianey an casey atts 256, 134 126, 161 382,295 
1939 (7 months)....... 126,274 87,772 214,046 





Nova Scotia 


During July, vacancies reported to Em- 
ployment Offices in Nova Scotia were nearly 
19 per cent less than in the preceding month 
and over 14 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decrease also 
in placements of over 17 per cent when com- 
pared with June and of nearly 13 per cent in 
comparison with July, 19388. The decrease in 
placements from July of last year was due 
to a substantial reduction under construction 
and maintenance. This loss was partly offset 
by a gain in logging and small increases in 
manufacturing and services. There was a 
small decline in trade and nominal changes, 
only, in all other groups. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: logging, 143; farm- 
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ing, 62; construction and maintenance, 429; 
and services, 478, of which 393 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 516 men and 
1385 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

New BruNSWICK - 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during July called for nearly 
9 per cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 44 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year.. There 
was a decrease of nearly 10 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with June, but an in- 
crease of nearly 45 per cent in comparison 
with July, 1988. The increase in placements 
over July of last year was made up of a fairly 
substantial gain in construction and mainte- 
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nearly 9 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also showed 
a decrease of 18 per cent when compared with 
June and of 9 per cent in comparison with 
July, 1938. There was a large decrease in 
placements. under construction and mainte- 
nance when compared with July last year and 
moderate declines in transportation and trade. 
These losses were partly offset by gains in all 
other groups, the largest being in services, 
manufacturing, logging and farming. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 290; logging, 232; farming, 279; con- 
struction maintenance, 2,495, and _ services, 
2,736, of which 2,357 were of household work- 
ers, During the month 3,402 men and 1,642 
women were placed in regular employment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 





Applications 
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nance and a moderate advance in logging. 
Minor changes only were reported in all other 
groups. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
- were: logging, 141, construction and mainte- 
nance, 392, and services, 533, of which 403 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 169 of men and 90 
of women. 
QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec during July, was over 19 
per cent less than in the preceding month and 
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ONTARIO 


There was a decrease of over 8 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Ontario during July, 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but an increase of nearly 8 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Approximately the same percentages of 
change were reported in placements under both 
comparisons. Except for a small decline in 
trade, there were increases in placements in 
all industrial divisions when compared with 
July of last year, the most important gains 
being in manufacturing, services and farming. 
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Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 766; logging, 283; farming, 
2,726; mining, 113; transportation, 86; con- 
struction and maintenance, 4,527; trade, 238, 
and services, 3,392, of which 2,220 were of 
household workers. There were 5,681 men 
and 1,570 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
MANITOBA 


Positions offered through Employment Offices 
in Manitoba during July were over 38 per 
cent higher than in the preceding month and 
nearly 47 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase also 
in placements of nearly 37 per cent when com- 
pared with June and of over 49 per cent in 
comparison with July, 1938. With the excep- 
tion of a nominal decline in trade, all indus- 
trial divisions participated in the increase in 
placements over July of last year, the most 
important being in construction and main- 
tenance, while moderate improvement was 
reported in farming and logging. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 82; logging, 175; farming, 1,909; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 1,402 and services, 678, 
of which 579 were of household workers. There 
were 3,444 men and 380 women placed in 
regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Positions offered through Employment Offices 
in Saskatchewan during July were over 27 per 
cent: higher than in the preceding month, but 
over one per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was an 
increase in placements of over 21 per cent 
when compared with June and of nearly 2 per 
cent in comparison with July, 1988. Place- 
ments in construction and maintenance and 
manufacturing were higher than during July 
a year ago, but there were declines in farming, 
logging and mining. None of these changes, 
however, was important. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: manufacturing, 59; 
farming, 993; construction and maintenance, 
230 and services, 775, of which 397 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 1,820 of men and 420 
of women. 

ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during July, were nearly 25 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, but over 
4 per cent below the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase of nearly 
26 per cent in placements when compared with 
June, but a decrease of nearly 4 per cent in 
comparison with July, 1988. A fairly substan- 


tial placement gain in logging and a moderate 
increase in services over July of last year 
were more than offset by declines in all other 
groups. The largest decreases were in con- 
struction and maintenance, farming and manu- 
facturing. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: logging, 241; farming, 796; con- 
struction and maintenance, 184 and services, 
633, of which 481 were of household workers. 
Regular placements numbered 1,212 of men 
and 434 of women. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was a decrease of over 37 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in British Columbia during 
July when compared with the preceding month 
and of nearly 36 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Similar 
percentages of loss were reported in placements 
under both comparisons. The decrease in 
placements from July, 1938, was. entirely due 
to a decline under construction and mainten- 
ance, as with the exception of a nominal loss 
in trade, all other groups showed improvement. 
The largest increase was in logging. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: logging, 
624; farming, 277; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,234 and services, 768, of which 534 
were of household workers. There were 1,433 
men and 347 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

Movement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1939, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada affected 
22,195 placements in regular employment, 
12,812 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment located was outside the immediate 
district of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter, 208 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 198 travelling to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 15 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2-5 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4 is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the offices 
of the Employment Service who may desire 
to travel to distant employment for which 
no workers are available locally. 


Offices in Ontario during July issued 142 
certificates for reduced transportation, all for 
provincial centres. For employment within 
their respective zones, the Port Arthur Office 
transferred 84 bush workers, 15 construction 
workers, 3 mine employees, 2 hotel workers, 
one restaurant cook, one choreman and one 
cookee; the Fort William Office, 22 bush 
workers, one clerk and one waitress and the 
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957 153231 9,702 5,018 3,814 15,508 4,637 
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Sudbury Office, one labourer. Travelling from 
North Bay, 4 carpenters went to Timmins and 
one edgerman, one cook and one cookee to 
Sudbury. The Brantford and Hamilton Offices 
each sent one metal pattern maker to Ottawa. 
Bound for the Timmins zone, one plumber was 
conveyed at the reduced rate from Ottawa. In 
Manitoba during July, 18 persons took advan- 
tage of the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate, 4 of whom went to provincial 
employment and 14 outside the province. All 
of these travelled on certificates secured at 
Winnipeg. Within the province the transfers 
were of 3 farm hands and one bushman going 
to centres in the Winnipeg zone. The move- 
ment to other provinces consisted of the 
despatch of 8 bush workers, 2 miners, one cook 
and one creosote worker to Port Arthur and 
of one farm hand and one farm domestic to 
Yorkton. Transfers at the reduced rate effected 
in Alberta during July were 42 in number, 41 
of which were provincial and one interprovin- 
cial. The latter was of a highway construction 
cook proceeding to North Battleford on a 
certificate received at Edmonton. Provincially 


(4) Building Permits Issued 


The value of the building represented by the 
permits taken out in 58 cities during July 
stood at $6,535,813, a seasonal decline of 
$1,296,429, or 16-6 per cent as compared with 
the revised total of $7,832,242 for June, 1939. 
However, there was an increase of $420,970, 
or 6:9 per cent in the more significant com- 
parison with the July, 1938, aggregate of 
$6,114,843. 


The building authorized in the first seven 
months of the present year was estimated to 
cost $33,647,625; this was 4:9 per cent higher 
than the aggregate of $32,067,412 reported in 
the period January-July, 1938, and was also 
higher than in the first seven months of any 
other year since 1931. The cumulative total 
for the January-July period in each of the 
last eight years has been very much lower 
than in earlier years of the record, being also 
considerably less than the nineteen-year aver- 
age of $67,390,114. The wholesale prices of 
building materials have recently been lower 
than in the same months of either 1937 or 
1938; while they have been rather higher than 
in January-July of the six years immediately 
preceding, they continue below the average 
for this period in the years since 1919. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for July, 1939, showing that they had issued 
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from Edmonton one farm hand was destined 
to Drumheller and 10 oil refinery workers, 7 
highway construction workers, 10 mine em- 
ployees, 4 transportation employees, 2 cooks, 
2 farm hands, one diesel operator, one saw 
mill worker, one housemaid and one store 
clerk to various sections of the Edmonton 
zone. The Calgary Office despatched one farm 
hand to a point within its own zone. Workers 
benefiting by the Employment Service reduced 
rate in British Columbia during July numbered 
6, these going to provincial situations. All 
travelled from Vancouver, from which centre 
one plasterer, one waitress and one cook went 
to Penticton; one mine labourer to Kamloops 
and one radio operator and one hotel cook to 
employment within the Vancouver zone. 


Of the 208 persons who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during July, 112 journeyed over the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 89 over the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 4 over the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, 2 over the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and one over the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


in Canada During July, 1939 


more than 700 permits for dwellings valued 
at over $2,250,000, and about 2,400 permits for 
other buildings estimated at some $3,395,000. 
In June, authority was given for the erection 
of about 800 dwellings and 3,000 other build- 
ings, estimated to cost approximately $2,200,000 
and $4,700,000, respectively. 

As compared with June, 1939, there was an 
increase of $25,250, or 279 per cent, in Prince 
Edward Island, and of $146,050, or 97-8 per 
cent, in Saskatchewan. The remaining prov- 
inces recorded declines, of which those of 
$348,091, or 81-7 per cent, in New Brunswick 
and $534,285, or 66-8 per cent, in Manitoba, 
were most pronounced. 

Increases over July, 1988, were reported in 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. The largest gain was that of $917,876, 
or 87-1 per cent, in Quebec, while the greatest 
reduction was that of $789,853, or 45-5 per cent, 
in British Columbia. 

Of the four largest cities, Montreal and 
Toronto showed improvement in July, 1939, 
as compared with either June, 1939, or July, 
1938, but in Winnipeg and Vancouver, there 
were declines in both comparisons. 

Of the other centres, Charlottetown, Halifax, 
Fredericton, Quebec, Westmount, Belleville, 
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Guelph, London, Oshawa, Stratford, St. Cath- 
arines, St. Thomas, Windsor, Brandon, Moose 
Jaw, Regina and Medicine Hat showed gains 
over the preceding month and also as com- 
pared with the same month of last year. 


Table I gives the value of the building 
authorized by 58 cities during July, and in the 
first seven months of each year since 1926, as 
well as index numbers for the latter, based 
upon the January-July total in 1926 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in the first seven months 
of the years since 1926 are also given (1926 
average = 100). 


TABLE I 





ee, 
Indexes of | 'Gcxes 0 
; Vulue of value of wholesale 
Value of : : prices of 
oruite permits permits hanais 
Yesr PS ; issned in issued in Scie - 
issued in | get seven | first seven | ™2terials 
July months months fir hi 
(1926=100) | 1S" Seven 
months 
(1926 =100) 
3 $ 
1939...... 6,535,813 | 33,647,625 34,5 87-5 
1938: 2. 6,114,843 | 32,067,412 32-9 90-2 
1937). oes 5,529,295 | 33,586, 237 34-5 95-9 
19868....4 5,029,802 | 23,352,686 24-0 84-5 
1935... 4,396,402 | 29,036,913 29-8 81-8 
1934...... 3,257,470 | 13,668, 847 14-0 82-8 
15 aa 2,180,403 | 12,496,302 12-7 76-5 
19322) 0 4,412,169 | 28,753,213 29-5 78-1 
1931, Sie 11,042,609 | 69,993,717 71-8 83-3 
1930...... 15,824,781 |101,238, 766 103-9 94-2 
1929." 22,702,584 |147,311, 851 151-2 99-2 
1928) eed: 25,761,956 |127,798,943 131-2 96-2 
Cy eee 16,369,195 | 97,211,914 99-8 96-1 
1926) > .2-. 18,683,415 | 97,443, 834 100-0 100-8 


The aggregate for the first seven months 
of this year, as already mentioned, was 4:9 
per cent higher than the corresponding figure 
for 1938, and was also slightly greater than 
in 1937, when the building authorized was 
higher in value than in any preceding year 
since 1931. The average index number of 
wholesale prices of building materials was 
rather lower than in the same months of 1937 
or 1938; it was also below the average for 
the last nineteen years, although it exceeded 
the January-July figure in any of the years 
1931-1936. 


Table II gives the value of the building 
permits issued by 58 cities during July, 1939, 
and July, 1938; the 35 cities for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked thus “*”. 
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TABLE II 


Estimated Value of Construction Work as Indicated by 
Building Permits Issued by 58 Cities 














July July 
Cities 1939 1938 
$ $ 
P.E.Island— 

Charlottetown.ta.i5.0625-6- «mas 34,300 10,250 
Nova Scotia. . otis. nassieninn ff, 180,042 125,507 
EES o aN On near eee 121, 482 58,792 
New Glasgow, acc c antes shen tok 6,865 7,590 
Sydney. -.es¢ Lada. 20. Fe 51,695 59,125 
New Brunswick.................. 78,064 58,517 
Firederictonre meee inal « 10,090 3,200 
= Moncton (oiafbk.: . SEI Eee 7,750 26,780 
*Saint Jobin, . Si ee. eae eS 60, 224 28,537 
meDee phen ee oe sah i, 1,971,851 1,053,975 
*Montreal—*Maisonneuve......... 1,524 , 668 712,167 
*Ouebee! Seat Anti! 28 Bea Py, cl 217,831 103 , 452 
Shawinigan Falls................ 27,275 30,425 
POMEPDFOOKG!: ALT a Ok cecce RMA «0h 81,100 149.500 
Shree Rivers-2..uk eee ee 35,645 28,595 
SVWestinOuntens st een ee 85,332 29, 836 
Ontarios} ov: oes). 1h. Baa 2,485,414 2,397,123 
Bellevillec’.. nese ¢ eee 22,200 6,100 
PPrantlorge eee te ee ee ee 18,780 16,425 
@hatham =: 294 Ser omen Wes het 22,600 173 , 552 
PAC Ort VV WAI 5 eA ate eee cis 36, 506 40,775 
Gale er ee en eee ancutestpai 18,547 46,479 
RG pel phrt Went Nhe: .. Lea ae 46,845 14,095 
*Hamilton 233 , 260 123, 946 
58,389 53,430 
75,544 84,571 
117,860 42,705 
Ningara Mallgve.. score. 5 eer: 17,038 5,672 
shawanel hes SMe. 49,395 9,480 
NOGERWOA wales ca ean eas 145,795 407,595 
Owen SOUNnGts eae. eee 10,800 11,635 
*Retarboroughat wii. oe 35, 163 77,383 
SPO TUMAT OUT Rc Ns 52,498 60, 432 
FT SOLLAUIOLO re es eee 13,935 4,671 
*StaCatharines*ac. cvs. Cote 37,405 30,300 
ate) NOMASKeee chi coh eka 38, 895 13, 266 
Sarniae. | eee meet ee cae 24,490 23,710 
SaultiStes Maries e508: Sea. 56,770 31,650 
TATOO ee a eee PE: Se ee 914,361 Ui2, 243 
York and East York Vps...... 196,245 181,015 
Welland’. aati eee 21,940 11,438 
SYS Zo\ oe ane Oe. MERe ae Sh, Ree 171,950 147, 118 
IVerside- ot oe eee oe ee oe 19, 100 15175 
Woodstockaam 05S Rge 0. TRE 29,103 12232 
Manitebs....... 265,520 452,295 
VBTANAOU- cre ee eee oe ee 4,880 3,950 
StbBonifade: eos fit eh eee. 51,340 94,395 
BVANDUIDES. a ecce a Soccace: <nt oudiccek 209, 300 353 , 950 
Saskatchewan 295, 420 58,098 
S\oose Jaw iio 2 eee 7,335 3,145 
£1 BAST s Waa oy Oe Se“ 241,235 20,793 
SAKA TOUD TE ene eet en 46, 850 34,160 
Albertabas.e. 2ae%. AR: 279,550 223,573 
Calvary s.. 2 NP :@ 205s ccee eee s 77,984 35, 713 
SE MIMOnNtOn. +; akue racer ma eet 160,935 168,555 
ethiorid 76 VIAN a. Siete ade tete a 40,131 19,305 

NIGUIGINCHETAL . focncebeks. oetacers, a: 500 il 
British Columbia................. 945, 652 1,735,505 
Kainloopst 20 Oe Oa 12,025 2,520 
PNPSEIVELT E30 Chicane: sa hho: Se Pere nme aca 19,843 20,572 
*New Westminster................ 53,925 74,577 
Prince*Rupertasis... Beene 1,300 3,200 
LAC TRONS OMEN ren MCN, IRIE “aia 793,785 1,566, 809 
North Vancouver.............. 3,655 5,500 
BVictoria LOrk CLiOs. Bla PORE 61,119 62,336 
Motali— 08 CibIGSs ws. , ce eke. awa 6,535,813 6,114, 843 
Motal—*s5icities: Ak. Ta AIM 5,840,261 5, 409, 748 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF AUGUST, 
| | 1939 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


Le employment situation at the end of 
August was reported by the superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows:— 

Farmers in the Maritimes were busy har- 
vesting their crops, but scarcity of rain had 
retarded the growth of vegetables. Logging 
was confined chiefly to pulp-wood cutting and 
on the whole was very quiet. In some districts 
forestry officials had ordered all men out of 
the woods in order to prevent forest fires. Cod, 
haddock, salmon and lobsters were plentiful, 
other catches of fish, fair. Mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated from one to six days 
per week, while those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity worked from two and one-half to six 
days. Manufacturing plants were operating 
satisfactorily and no idleness was reported by 
the iron and steel group. All building con- 
struction was progressing steadily and the 
Department of Highways had many men en- 
gaged on road construction. Passenger and 
freight traffic was heavy and wholesale and 
retail trade better, with some improvement, 
likewise, shown in collections. In the Women’s 
Division many requests were received for 
regular household help and for charwomen, 
with placements made accordingly. 

The demand for farm help in the Province 
of Quebec was heavy and many young men 
obtained employment of this kind. A certain 
amount of logging was in progress, but the 
greater volume of bush work had not yet 
started. In Hull, manufacturing industries 
were fairly active and at Chicoutimi, plants 
were producing at eighty per cent of their 
capacity. Montreal reported sugar refineries 
working full time, and boot and shoe concerns 
busier, while clothing there was steady and 
textiles fair. At La Tuque and Val d’Or con- 
ditions were normal, but at Sherbrooke the 
production of some industries ‘had been cur- 
tailed. Considerable improvement was noted 
in building construction and many skilled 
workers were thus employed. Road construc- 
tion and maintenance had given work to a 
number of men; however, in some parts of the 
province this was about finished. Transporta- 
tion and services were very active, but trade 
rather slow. 

Harvesting in Ontario was nearing com- 
pletion; nevertheless the call for farm help 
continued fair and all requirements met. 
Casual work for fruit pickers in the Niagara- 
St. Catharines district was increasing, with a 
surplus of workers on hand. Tobacco priming 
and curing also was well under way. Logging 


was quiet and mining likewise, except at 
Timmins, where some activity in this line 
was reported. No marked change in the 
general industrial situation was noted. Fruit 
and vegetable canneries were working over- 
time; textiles, boots and shoes, planing mills 
and foundries also were busy, but some other 
concerns, including motor plants, still remained 
slack. A number of boys and girls had been 
placed as apprentices in various industries 
under the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
Plan. Building construction throughout the 
province was progressing steadily and in many 
cities the volume of work exceeded that of 
the corresponding period a year ago. High- 
way construction, likewise, continued and while 
some of the roads were gradually nearing 
completion, other projects of like nature were 
just starting. Railway crews and navigation 
remained much the same. The steady demand 
in the Women’s Division for experienced 
domestics continued, with a definite shortage 
reported of fully qualified workers. Day work 
was fair and some placements of women and 
girls had been made in paper, textile, drug, 
metal, rubber and canning factories. 
Threshing in the Prairie Provinces was in 
full swing, with wages averaging $2.50 per day. 
An increasing number of combines had cut 
down considerably the demand for stookers 
and threshers, but experienced combine men 
were easily placed. Applicants for field work, 
however, were plentiful and each district 
seemed to have its quota of men seeking 
work. Logging and mining were quiet and 
manufacturing only fairly active. Building 
construction was brisk and highway construc- 
tion absorbed much surplus labour. Railways 
also were busy handling the present crop. 
Trade was fair. Many orders were listed for 
farm housekeepers and housemaids, but these 
were difficult to fill; city positions, however, 
were more readily accepted, although not quite 
so much work was available for charwomen. 


There were few calls for farm help in British 
Columbia, which was partly accounted for by 
the fact that farmers were retaining the men 
they already had, owing to a temporary short- 
age of experienced hands. A number of 
transients was applying daily for fruit picking, 
but hop picking had not yet started. Owing 
to fire hazard and by order of the Forestry 
Branch nearly all logging operations were sus- 
pended. Sawmills located near timber stands 
were likewise affected; otherwise the mills 
were very busy, nevertheless there was little 
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movement of labour. Mining was slack. All 
building lines continued active, with trades- 
men fairly well employed and highway con- 
struction was progressing favourably. Dry- 
docks and shipyards were quiet at Prince 
Rupert, but were engaged in small repair jobs 
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at Victoria. All waterfronts were active. 
Business was steady and transportation re- 
corded improvement. Placements of women 
were made in household service, trade and in 
hotels, although a shortage of trained domes- 
tics was still noticeable. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


apes British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
August, 1939, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment showed a further improve- 
ment between 12th June and 10th July. The 
improvement was most marked in the dis- 
tributive trades, the cotton and wool indus- 
tries, textile bleaching, dyeing and finishing, 
engineering, ship building and repairing, the 
iron and steel industries and metal goods 
manufacture, hotel and boarding house ser- 
vice, the transport industries, printing and 
bookbinding, bread, biscuit, cake, etc. making 
and certain other food industries, agriculture 
and horticulture, and furniture manufacture. 
On the other hand, employment declined in 
the tailoring and dressmaking and millinery 
industries. 

It is provisionally estimated that at July 
10, 1939, the number of insured persons, aged 
16-64, in employment in Great Britain was 
approximately 12,912,000. This was 102,000 
more than at June 12, 1939, and 656,000 more 
than at July 18, 1938. 

Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at July 10, 1939, was 8-8 
compared with 9-4 at June 12, 1939, and 12-5 
at July 18, 1938. For persons insured under 
the general scheme the corresponding per- 
centages were 9:1 at July 10, 1939, 9:7 at 
June 12, 1939, and 12-9 at July 18, 1938. For 
persons within the agricultural scheme the 
percentages were 3-9, 4:2 and 4-3 respectively. 

At July 10, 1939, the numbers of unem- 
ployed persons on the registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,013,- 
636 wholly unemployed, 190,364 temporarily 
stopped, and 52,424 normally in casual em- 
ployment, making a total of 1,256,424. This 
was 93,155 less than at June 12, 1939, and 
516,692 less than at July 18, 1938. 

The total of 1,256,424 persons on the regis- 
ters in Great Britain, at July 10, 1939, included 
634,151 persons with claims admitted for in- 
surance benefit, 462,474 with applications au- 
thorized for unemployment allowances, 28,015 
persons with applications for insurance benefit 
or unemployment allowances under considera- 


tion, and 131,784 other persons, of whom 27,- 
449 were juveniles under 16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at July 10, 1939, was 
1,326,134, as compared with 1,417,239 at June 
12, 1939, and 1,875,083 at July 18, 1988. 


United States 


In a press release issued on August 25, Miss 
Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of 
Labour announced that employment in non- 
agricultural industries in July showed but 
little change from the June level. The de- 
cline in total non-agricultural employment 
was due, it was stated, in large measure to 
the seasonal midsummer curtailment in re- 
tail trade employment. While more than 
100,000 workers were released from jobs in 
retail establishments in July, the current de- 
cline in retail employment is less than the 
average decrease for the preceding 10 years. 
Anthracite and metal mines also reported 
decreased employment and several of the ser- 
vice industries reported seasonal recessions. 
These losses were offset to a large extent by 
employment gains in construction, transpor- 
tation, and public utilities with the result that 
the net employment decline was 30,000. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as fol- 
lows :— 

Factory employment remained virtually 
unchanged over the month interval, the pre- 
liminary indexes indicating a decrease of 
0-1 per cent, or 5,000 workers. This loss was 
slightly less than the usual June-July decrease 
in factory employment. Employment in 
wholesale trade establishments also showed 
but slight change from the preceding month’s 
level, a decline of less than one-tenth of 1 
per cent. Small gains were reported in bi- 
tuminous coal mining, laundries, and insur- 
ance. Class I steam railroads, according to a 
preliminary report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, showed a gain of 8.700 
workers from June to July. 

Compared with July, 1938, there were 
approximately 1,200,000 more workers em- 
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ployed in non-agricultural occupations in 
July, 1939, than a vear ago. These figures 
do not include employees on Works Progress 
Adininistration and National Youth Adminis- 
tration projects nor enrollees in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 


Factory Employment.—Factory employ- 


ment declined. 0-1. per cent, or 5,000 wage 
earners in July and weekly pay rolls de- 
creased 2-4 per cent, or $4,000,000.. The usual 
changes in July are —0-2 per cent for em- 
ployment and —3-7 per cent for pay rolls. 
Employment gains were reported for 50 of 
the 87 industries covered and pay-roll in- 
creases were shown by 34 industries. The 
July, 1939, employment level for all manu- 
facturing industries combined was 10-5 per 
cent above that of July, 1938, and the pay- 
roll level was 18-7 per cent higher. Taking 
the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100, the cur- 
rent indexes were 90:5 for employment and 
83°8 for pay rolls. 


Employment in the durable goods group 
of industries was 2:1 per cent lower than 
in the preceding month, but 16-8 per cent 
higher than in July of last year. The corre- 
sponding changes for the non-durable goods 
group were gains of 1°5 per cent and 6:0 
per cent. Pay rolls in the durable goods 


group were off 6:1 per cent in comparison 


with last month, and up 30-4 per cent as 
compared with July of last year. For the 
non-durable goods group there were pay-roll 
gains of 1:2 per cent and 9:5 per cent, re- 
spectively, over the month and year intervals. 


Firms manufacturing rubber footwear re- 
ported a contra-seasonal decline of 19-4 per 
cent, or 2,800 workers. Larger than seasonal 
declines were reported by establishments 
manufacturing automobiles, bodies, and parts 
(17-5 per cent, or 64,500 workers), agricul- 
tural implements (4:9 per cent, or 2,500 work- 
ers), wirework (8:6 per cent, or 2,300 work- 
ers), and electric- and steam-railroad cars 
(8-5 per cent, or 1,700 workers). 

The employment gain of 7-3 per cent in 
aircraft factories continued the unbroken 
series of monthly increases which began in 
October of last year. The July employment 
index stood nearly two and a half times above 
the 1929 level. Employment in the ship- 
building industry, in which a succession of 
monthly increases has been reported since 
August of last year, showed a slight reces- 
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sion from the June level while the July em- 
ployment index for the machine-tool indus- 
try (139-6 per cent of the 1923-25 average) 
reached the highest level since February, 1938. 


- Non-manufacturing Industries—TIn _ retail 
trade the employment decline of 3-5 per cent 
since June was slightly less than the average 
mid-summer loss shown in the last 10 years. 
Employment in retail trade in July was 2-8 
per cent above the level of a year ago. 

Employment in wholesale trade in July re- 
mained at virtually the same level as in the 
preceding month. The decrease of less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent in employment over 
the month interval was coupled with a gain 
of 0-2 per cent in pay rolls. Compared with 
July, 1938, employment was 1:5 per cent 
higher in July, 1939, and pay rolls have in- 
creased 3°2 per cent. 

A contra-seasonal employment increase of 
2:6 per cent was reported in bituminous coal 
mines. Pay rolls, however, declined by 4:6 
per cent, reflecting decreased production and 
shut-downs for the July 4 holiday. Anthra- 
cite mines curtailed the number of their 
workers by 12-7 per cent, a slightly greater- 
than-seasonal loss. Pay rolls in this industry 
declined 30:2 per cent. Employment in metal 
mines decreased 4-1 per cent and pay rolls 
were reduced 15 per cent. 


Employment in Private Construction—Em- 
ployment in private building construction 
showed an increase of 4:6 per cent from June 
to July, according to reports from 13,317 
builders and contractors employing 131,773 
wage earners in July. Corresponding pay 
rolls increased 4°8 per cent. 


Employment on Public Works.—Largely be- — 
cause of the discharge of workers employed 
for a period of 18 months or more on work 
relief projects, employment on projects oper- 
ated by the Work Projects Administration de- 
clined 294,000. from. June leaving 2,144,000 
employed in July. Employment on these pro- 
jects was 823,000 less than in July, 1988. 
Pay-roll disbursements of $122,000,000 in July 
were $11,241,000 less than in June and $29,- 
394,000 less than in July, 1938. There were 
also decreases in employment on Federal pro- 
jects under the Work Projects Administration 
and on work projects of the National Youth 
Administration. There was no employment 
on Student Aid projects during the month of 
July. ; 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


fl sess Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. — 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which .was_ subsequently 
amended by an Order in Council of April 9, 
1924. The ‘Fair Wages Order in Council 
contains certain conditions marked “A” which 
are applicable to contracts for building and 
construction work, and certain other condi- 
tions marked “B” which apply in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture of various 


classes of Government supplies and equip-_ 


ment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1985, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made 
in the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. 
provided that in any cases where the provin- 
cial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates of 
wages not less than those provided for women 
and girls in the Minimum Wages Scales of the 
respective provinces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Fight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labcur Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936: 


It is also 


The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part. of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, hke the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 


ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 


ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a provision 
which did not appear in the 1930 legislation, 
which applies the fair wages policy to works 
of construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion that are assisted by Federal grant in the 
form of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance 
or guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 


works being carried out under agreement with 


the provinces which are also assisted by 
grant of public funds, the same labour 
conditions are enforced which apply to works 
of building and construction undertaken for 
the various departments of the Dominion 
Government, 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for overtime 
and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
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custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make _ binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision, 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made, 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
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reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. ; 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repar or Demolition 


Norte: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides. 
stipulating working hours of not more than 

per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 


‘any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 


such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work,” and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be 
considered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation.” 


Nationa Harsours Boarp 
Dredging work in Sand Point Basin, Saint 
John Harbour, N.B. Name of contractors, 
St. John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., 
Saint John, N. B. Date of contract August 


9, 1939. Amount of contract, $48,229.50 
approximately. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 
Per month 
with bd. 
& lodging 
Dredge Crew (Dipper, Clam or Bucket 
ladder). 
Engineer Master.. .. .. . mat a ole OC 
Mates ccjae . more 2. eee 100 00 
Chief Engineer.. .. .. .. 150 00 
Second Engineer.. .. .. . 125 00 
Ladderman.. .... 75 00 
Oiler... 65 00 
Hiremanays wate hy 65 00 
Deckhands: gc. #2 50 00 
Cook-first.. . ‘ 3 75 00 
Cook=secondrit © y*s, 50 00 
Tug Crew: 
Captain. 6 enc 150 00 
IVES tere ss 5 100 00 
Engineer... . 125 00 
Fireman: don Arte 65 00 
Deckhands.. .. .. 50 00 
COOK y aac chs Geaite® nigh oBecs 70 00 
Navigable Barge or Scow: 
Captaint sa, 26% OA 150 00 
Matec i dls «tis 4 100 00 
Hingineer a, oat feet. Meet is Poe dhe 125 00 
Fireman.. .. seen 65 00 
PDeckhandss-" 2 2°". 50 00 
Cookti isa... 70 00 
Scowmian.. . 50 00 
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. 
Per month 


with bd. 
& lodging 
Derrick Scow: 
Operating Engineer.. 115 00 
IBMTOMIAN a 25 o0 1s-0 65 00 
Deckhands.. 50 00 


Current hours for" all hades mentioned crews. 


Norse.—$10.00 per month to be allowed for sleeping 
accommodation ashore if sleeping accommodation is 
not provided on floating equipment. 


Per hour 
Boatmen (rowboats).. $) 40 
BReCTTICIANS Se. 20 Mere Pan Teas ick ke ROR 0 65 
Labourers... .. .. Be titir het Can eR ONEZ 0 40 
Motor boat A perscets | wn. 8 al ack 0 45 
Motor truck driver... .. .. aitslavn’. eh. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and bruckeen sited . and. 1 45 
Machinist... .. . se aetaoedhed shogk, (0 65 
Machinist’s Wel vers ® See rte 0 45 
Pipe fitters (surface, eepotauy work)» 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitter..: : 0 70 
Welders and burners (acetylene or beideon, . 0 65 
Watchmen... .. .«. : 0 35 


Reconstruction of the timber deck of No. 
1 Jetty Vancouver Harbour, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, August 
17, 19389. Amount of contract, approximately 
$46,000.00. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Diackiniths: , eS en Fe $0 75 
Blacksmith’s helpers. “hina see 0 50 
we SOOTINeNv as. oc ats nC oue odes Warne ts Coe ae 0 45 
Carpenter and ine: Pica steel 0 90 
Compressor operator (gas. or alee 0 60 
Per day 


Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. F 20 00 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be allowed 

whether employed full or part time).. 7 00 

Per hour 

Driver, horse and cart.. 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 1 00 
Driver. 0 45 
lesirician (ins. o caren ya: 1 00 
Engineers, operating, steam.. 0 90 
Fireman, stationary.. ee Ag 0 50 
Hoist runner—tower tiraale or elec.).. 0 60 
Jack hammer SREP be: At 0 55 
Labourers.. 5 0 45 
Engineers, crane fac aa pe 0 90 
Millwright. . ie. yeh: Puede 0 90 
Motor truck driver.. 0 50 
Motor truck driver and eo a 1 50 
Pipefitter (surface—temporary work).. 0 65 
Plumbers and _ steamfitters.. 1 00 


Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ beleces, fall , men 
ass:gned to help tradesmen).. .. .. .. 0 50 
Pile driver boommen.. ni 1 
Pile driver and derrick fount: etertteey 1 
Pile driver and derrick engineer... .. .. .. 1 123 
Pile driver and derrick man.. 1 
Pile driver bridgeman.. .. 1 


Pile driver and derrick Grenant 0 68% 
Rigger (general).. rae 0 65 
Tractor operator.. ... 0 75 
‘Welder and burner Cntety lends or siblen: dit 0 75 


Whart ‘and ‘dock ‘builders.2) 524. 2! 2. 2. 4 00 
Watchman 1. . (2004 . 
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Per month 
Class A: Tugs of Class No. 4 ypvare 


Captain.. . $200 00 
Engineer... i 190 00 
Class B: Tugs of Class No. 5 i ‘No. 6 
Captain.. ‘ : : P .. 190 00 
Engineer.. ; we PINE, PELSOROO 
Class C: Tugs of Cidsd" No. 7 and under 
Captain. . 180 00 
Engineer. . 170 00 
Per hour 
Tug fireman.. . 0 56} 
Tug Deckhand.. 0 54 
SOOO peu | vagal teh trl cnn arctan ean aes ee 0 54 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Construction of an extension to the R. C. R. 
Garage at Wellington Barracks, Halifax, N.S. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Btanco, 74 Russell 
St., Halifax, N. S. Date of contract, August 


22, 1939. Amount of contract, $3,144.70. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . cA. $ 1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers regime 
and tempering mortar).. 04 
Carpenters and joiners.. ee Ne es eters cii7g 
WenientihisherssaW allSine ss, «6. silos. oa ae Be 0 8 
ement finishers: Floors.. , 0 6 
Cement and sone? mixer Ope 


Steam.. .. 0 65 

Gas. or Elec.. & 0.59 
Compressor Operators Coes or ee). om 0 50 
Drivers.. .. ite ecuRS (Co. tS 0 40 
Driver, horse aa Le ot ae 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. Ona 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 85 


Engineers, operating, steam 
double drum).. : 

Engineers on steel eréetion. 

Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or died 2 

Firemen, stationary... 

Hoist operators—tower fan or eles 

Labourers. . 

Machinists. . ‘ 

Machinists’ helpers. 

Motor truck driver.. 3 

Motor truck driver and ‘truck. 

Ornamental iron workers.. 

Paimters. and. glaziersa<!sareel sealed’ 

Plasterers. . 

Plasterers’ 
material).. Ary ec 
P’umbers and eanoikiena . 2 

Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 

Rodmen, reinforced steel... ,. .. 

Sheet metal workers.. 

Shovel operators (gas.).. 

St:am shovel engineers.. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. te 

Structural steel workers.. .. 

Welders and burners on steel erection. 

Watchmen.. 


(single or 


Cro or or 


== 


S259 =e Cc DO ClO oosoSso S 
CORD SB RP YR HB AAI SD 
SCSaaandS 


o 


helpers (mixing and tempering 


eorococococo]no 
oD OS Or Or 


SS AS22203 ah om 


CT Or Ot SD Or Or 


ee cee 


Construction of a lecture hut at Connaught 
Rifle Ranges, South March, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. James A. Tapp, 40 Clarendon 
Ave., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 
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25th. Amount of contract $3,333.00. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Carpenters.. 

Cement finishers. . 

Cement and concrete mixer eo veriers® 
Gas or electric.. 

Driver .. A 

Driver, horse ona ne: a 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Electricians ee epee : 

Labourers. . 

Motor truck an ivers. : 

Motor truck driver and ho ae 

Painter and glazier.. j 

Plumbers and deatstierek 

Roofers—composition shingle.. 

Sheet metal workers.. 

Watchman: see ase. 


or Or 


oOo So So So = Oe Oo:O So SS 
eee Oe Ot Se ho eet Se oe oe 


OOOO anonaae 


Construction of a float and landing at the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Station, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 16, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,550.00. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmithsesieh 8s: 120 SePee . EPROM 0560 
Blacksmith’s hapere ne L PRR. 0 45 
Compressor operators (gas. or eas 0 50 


Cement and concrete mixer operators: 


team. hose. eae Reet: 0 65 

Gas, or ‘ele@ss 5 enieds witha. oRE ASS 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. 2 A 0 70 
Drill runners.. 0 50 
; Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed 

whether employed full or part time).. 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 

whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 

Per hour 

Labourers... .. .«. 0 40 
Motor truck afiverw z 0 45 
Motor truck driver and sruckes 1 45 
Powdermen.. .. .. avi lsat ones. 0 50 
Pile driver and deuviok oleraien 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick engineer... 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.. 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick labourers... : 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, aes 

ting and signalling).. sip o's ssa wR 0 55 
Tractor operator... ; 0 50 
Timbermen and oribment ‘(uitenscur thes eprerne 

ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting 

and fitting eee Raia 0 50 
Watchman.. ; 0 35 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Construction of alterations and repairs to 
the R. C. N. V. R. Armoury at Edmonton, 
Alta. Name of contractor, Mr. Ernest Litch- 
field, Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, July 
26, 1939. Amount of contract, $13,897.00. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick end hollows thle layers... ce sen ep..04 - Sli 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ‘(ume 
and tempering mortar).. : 
Carpenters and joiners.. 
Cement finishers. . 
Cement and concrete mixer Paper ori 
Steamers. PASE sale, ee 
Gas. or elec.. . 
Drivers.. fs 
Driver, horse oF are’ 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Labourers.. - 
*Lathers, metal.. 
Lathers, wood.. 
Mastic floor layers.. ; MO 
Mastic floor rubbers aad Cache ay 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. 
Mastic floor labourers... 
Motor truck drivers.. : 
Motor truck driver and ériieki% 
Ornamental iron workers.. 
Painters and <piag deo IGe% 
Ba intersa(Spray acai. oSueseeeas wine 
Plasterers. const ‘ euarsestere 
Plasterers’ ea, ar beet and tempering 
material).. .. sishe:s se 
Plumbers and stemunf thers Ea ‘ 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ beer aT men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. en Wetec 
Roofers, felt and gravel tparedtt aid 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. .. .. 
Structural steel workers.. 
Terrazzo layers.. .. Seams 
Terrazzo finishers re helpers 
Watchman.. .. 
*Metal furring, tied-6 -on n lath “work and attached 
Cerin gsr, a age Ade mee Asieuncieinecs ollesa tele: oe 


ooo 
Sss 


Xone co 


amorooonaeaanun 


sCOoormroqceoeecococcqceos 
S SI Gr Or Gr &D & 


i) 
Se 


i—] oocorocooc]o 
SRSESSS 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Iona, Victoria Co., N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Ralph M. Hall, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, July 27, 1939. Amount of 
contract, approximately $12,625.50. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. te toe $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ bine oo ROSEY . OBR Diao, 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboat)... ie FM eee Seles om hi 0 35 
Drivers. . sey 0 35 
Driver, horse es cont: BS tree RIOTS. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 3° YegdR 0 60 
Hoist operators (gas. or elec.).. .. .. ss «- 0 45 
Labourers... .... bio Mea toretigt dal ets Nethins 0 35 
Motor boat Gpceniaie Pe BECO Meee ts 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. : 0 40 
Motor truck driver and triteke 1 35 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, derivate 
and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fitting: -timber)2?" 2) 270. 0 42 
PREG EY, 0 30 


Wiatehmencf%6 5%. cel oats 


Construction of two retaining walls and 
dredging work for channel protection at 
Pefferlaw River, York Co., Ont. ._Name of 
contractors, McNamara Construction Co., 
Ltd., Leaside, Ont. Date of contract, July 
26,.1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$16,521.00. The contract for the dredging 
work contained the General Fair Wages 
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Clause and the contract for the retaining walls Cement and concrete mixer operators: Per hour 
contained a fair wages schedule as follows:— ae: fe sel dey hee 
5 
Per hour Drivers.. 045 | 
Boatmens (rowboats)s.... 0.0 0s so 0s cb desney gU 00 Driver, horse and cart... 0 60 
Per day Driver, team and wagon.. 0 80 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 80 
employed full or part TINE) so. so.cnh oh 14 00 TER OULETS 1c? hosed Seis fetes fig lec Mbeietns «ned ioe a 5 0 45 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be allowed Lathers, MOUS Lew tenaateeatas oe es 0 70 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 Linoleum layers.. PE se 0 60 
Bers hone Marble setters... .. 1 00 
paareny es, 8 ; ape eer 0 35 Marble setters’ beleers s(alke men iadigste 
Motor boat OMe Beer tree wabtosw ate 0 40 to help tradesmen).. .. .. «. 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick pieced 0 65 teas. Ye oe my : id in Sue} 0°50 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.. a eat 0 40 Onn = om ie sis true ee ie Rh 1 45 
Pile: driver and-foremenss, ..nsel.). Gels. 0 75 Painte, oars — pin meee 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick labbusers... 0 40 Piast ee ey ae ; ee 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting Pin ate CF EL Gh RP Se Pee ital LAR 
inritieienaliingy. ots. “denial 0 30 asterers’ helpers Spee and tempering 
Timbermen and cribmen (enidein ini serie material). . Fis: See AR cence A 0 50 
BE Bye suse tol adunedind eve) cutting Plumbers and gtenniAttere. Se 0 95 
and eGiine timber). f ; Ht 0 42 Roofers felt and gravel... .. .. 2. os os «- 0 50 
ice Gen: 3 se 0 30 Sheet metal workers... .. .. .. «2 «- 0 85 
$ Stonecutters.. + erie 0 80 
——_—$_<_____ : Stonemasons.. of 1 00 
: Stonemason’s helpe mixin é ‘ter erin 
Reconstruction of harbour’ works at mortar).. se Aare ¢ ‘ ixing and mp ri 8 0 50 
Meaford, Ont. Name of contractors, W. G. Structural steel workers... 0. 0... se ee 0 80 
Campbell Engineering and Construction Co., seen oe Ht 0% 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August = Tae cotters "(Gérainie) elpers.. oe 
12, 1939. Amount of contract, approximately Wecccciterabs holders alls aiedieeneed ath 
$20,172.00. A fair wages schedule was included g help tradesmen).. 0 50 
in the contract as follows:— atchman.. .. 0 40 
Per héur Waxers and polishers (hese). 0 50 
A $0 60 Welders on steel erection.. 0 80 
Cement and ionéxeiek mixer operstor ye, 0 45 
Cement finishers. . Hae aa oe 0 55 * 
Bee’ day Construction of a float and approach at 
Diver (full day's pay to ‘be allowed Whether Marchant Road, Brentwood, B. C. Name of 
_ employed full or part time).. .. .. .. $14 00 contractor, Mr. R. Bumstead, Vancouver, 
Pee pee Sees vail ae to be pone Saya B.C. Date ‘of contract, August 15, 1939. 
eter Rice tek es, park a hour Amount of contract, approximately $3,749.75. 
Dee ee ee ee ee oe A fair wages schedule was included in the 
Driver, horse aod cari .. Sa rr contract as follows:— 
Driver, team and wagon.. Scaienrerd ; 0 65 Per hour 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. bssiye ste 0 75 Pilesdrives 1Oremals pos co +s sce uo, sue eeleee 
Pile driver and derrick engineer... a eaiieis 0 65 'Pilomariver “engineer... A. cs. cs schips uals sre 1 12} 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting Pileldriver mansy Vl. ts. er ek) ott on Nove 1 00 
and signalling).. ater Metew stems 0 50 BOOMIIAN Tesh; seks slices» aes od Sollee nial 100 - 
Pile driver and derrick Aon te _tefsansle , vets 0 40 ISVEKe Kaas Pet Ane. Png, SR ne here eG Migkoe ic 1 00 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. .. .. .. 0 40 HuLeMmallts “ce etre omee. or ces. won. ced cies bee 0 68% 
Fireman, iAMODATY +0, aroayslaties Hes 0 40 Labourer. . : “fs 0 45 
Labourers... 2. . ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 085 Construction of protection. work at Pictou 
Motor truck STM Atay’ A Ase 0 40 Lod Pict Co.. N.S. Name of contractors, 
Motor truck driver and jeuck~ ae age 1 40 QF ICLOU Ory = 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing Donald F. Cantley and Charles Sproull, New 
and by use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting Glasgow and Pictou Landing, N. 8., respee- 
LP ands am bpher de aH .tn@> praise ies tively. Date of contract, August 10, 1939. 


Construction of an additional story and 
enlargement to the lower floor of main barrack 
building, R. C. M. P., at Rockcliffe, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. H. Dagenais, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 16, 
1939. Amount of contract, $59,870.00. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. ‘ ae 0 
Carpentérsmandsjoiners. oo. es lds. ee 0 85 
ComemiteeiMisherss. hse. vec os sis uee ee 0 60 


Amount of contract, approximately $9,103.00. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths’. 3... $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboats).. ..... 0 35 
Drivers... PRE Miner vio : 0 35 
Driver, horse and t.. ai mie. <9'¢ PS auieteteacte ues 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. ae 0 60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or ies ts. aia 0 45 
Labourers. . : wee aivuse, ameeaeb iain Oe ake 0 35 
Motor truck drivers. : 0 40 
. Motor truck drivers and tale: 1 35 
Timbermen and cr:bmen (measuring, ae 

and by use of axe, PERE etc., cutting 

and fitting saat 0 42 
Watchmen.. 0 38 
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Construction of repairs to breakwater at 
Shippigan Gully, Gloucester Co., N. B. Name 
of contractors, LaFlamme and LaFlamme Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q. Date of contract, August 11, 


1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$40,840. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmith... .. Boe ee Ps Slee $0 55 
Blacksmith’s Malpensa: od Jak 0 40 
Boatman (rowboat).. : 0 35 
Cement and concrete mixer opening 
Gas.. 0 45 
sigan 0 60 
Compressor éperator tee or ‘elanslef 0 45 
Driver, horse and cart.. be es 0 50 
Driver, team-and’ wagonseales>. seectied. 's 0 60 
Driver.. ca 0 35 
Per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. pelo 14°00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 

whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 
Engineer, operating, steam: Per hour 

Single or double drum.. 0 60 

Three or more drums.. 0 70 
Fireman, stationary.. 0 49 
Labourers. . oe 0 35 
Motor boat operator.. : 0 40 
Machinist.. 0 60 
Machinist’s helyier's : 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick Se 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick firemen... 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. : 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, Setting 

and signalling).. 2 Sle ee 0 50 
Pile driver and danas yOrematn 4 0 70 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, serthinks 
and by use of axe, adze, etc., cur hne and 
fitting timber).. ‘ Soy Somes 0 
Welders and earners: (acetyione). . v2) ees 0 
Watchmen.. PHA, gE , Oe: 0 


Wharf replacement work at Port Hood, 
N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. A. J. Campbell, 
Inverness, N.S. Date of contract, August 2, 


1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$15,070.00. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmith... .. «Ap ae eG s irre ve $0 55 
Blacksmith’s helpers: iueestes Mem eee 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboat).. fe, Maal Aah OF 0 35 
Drivers... «. a4. woeter. Fees. 0 35 
Driver, horse aad eprat 0 59 
Driver teamsaug. wagons cued wet sok a cmoaeen 0 60 
Hoist operator a Maas: 0 45 
Labourers... .. B97 . S.UDedeS . Saray 0 35 
Motor truck aer . 0 4) 
Motor truck driver and tk ee re es bats 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting and 
fitting timber).. 


Wiatchmens? aio hae. ae. 


oo 
eg ~ 
Oo bv 


Reconstruction of wharf at Port St. Fran- 
cois, Nicolet Co., P. Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Armand Turcotte, Three Rivers, P. Q. 
Date of contract, August 3rd, 1989. Amount 
of contract, approximately $41,439.25. A fair 
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wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Boatmen (rowboats).. $0 35 
Blacksmith.. Se ee 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners... : 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer Speratet: 

Steam.. , 0 60 

Gas. or elec.. 0 45 
Cement de ichere ke , ey ee 0 50 
Compressor operator (ase OPaClECS) ca es 0 45 
Drivers. . este 0 35 
Driver, horse and ante: 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. SETI EER. 0 60 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).. 0 65 
Labourers.. : 0 35 
Machinists.).9e }eci sein’. 0 60 
Machinists’ hctparas 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. 5 0 40 
Motor truck driver and coc 1°35 


Pile driver and derrick men = weltiag 
and signalling).. Se Stet: age 0 
Pile driver and dere ck Nacurere Ae bee 0 
Pile driver and derrick firemen... .. .. .. .. 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick engineers. . . 0 
Pile driver and derrick foremen.. 0 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, ering 
and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fitting pyc cs 
Watchmen.. ere 


Construction of ice-breakers at Pointe du 
Lat,o St... Maurice. Co.,. P...Q.. . Name <of 
contractor, Mr, Herve Turcotte, Three Rivers, 
P, Q. Date of contract, August 11, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $3,453.35. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 


contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. : $0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer Ser 
Steam.. bo hte 
Gas. or elec... .. . 
Cement finishers.. 
Drivers. . 
Driver, horse anit wits, 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., eaeey. 
Labourers.. : SPO, BITS, 
Motor truck ditvera: . 
Motor truck driver and trick #. 


RePoereocoocooooce 
CRPWODDAIW oP 
HORRORS 


Construction of harbour improvements at 
Port Stanley, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Frid Construction Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 1, 1989. Amount of 
contract, approximately $44,662.36. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith... .. me $9 55 
Blacksmith’s helper. . 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners... 0 60 
Cement finisher.. 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer "operator teas, 

OD EGlOCs) os ccs ase exe saeals 0 
Compressor operators Longe or Dales 0 0 
Drivers: 5 ip le lke, OU. pestis, suena eben 0 
Driver, horse and ne. Soy eee, ot 0 
team and wagon.. 0 


rOow 
ee> Or er ce 


Driver, 
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Board Per hour 
and room (Rappersnn’ oomeraicre. desc . de: ecrenks lowe 0 90 
Engineer, operating, steam (single or Toolmakers.. .. ios sieepahiows.s neath «dete 0 90 
double drum).. 0 65 Welders iaedbiobe: ot rege cowie bec 0 90 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 40 Wieldiers (acetylene) va sot ae oae+ ear caleemeeiedl 0 82 
Hoist operators ant 0 45 mugnerss (aceiviene)ee stmt Gi. sioonet oe ee 0 82 
Labourers.. i 0 35 Driver, steam cand waconweni ats. | Aauctih «las 1 00 
Motor truck a ee hae . 0 40 Drivers wie. MA ssi eek ae, SOR eae 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Erick 1 40 
Machinist.. ; 0 60 
Pi helper. ir 4 Construction of wharf repairs at Robert’s 
i river an errick foreman.. 5 : 
Pile driver and derrick engineers... 0 65 Creek, B. C. Name of contractors, Horte- 
Sal cecieks a oncinilente Anos . 0 40 Latimer Construction Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 0 40 Date of contract, August 15, 1939. Amount of 


Pile driver and derrick men (denies pee ng 

andy sighalling).d* 7. yee 0 50 
Timbermen and cribmen (aamicnins nerising 

and by use of axe, adze, etc., cuiting and 

fitturg timber))....a.8 daloe + d2s< terete ee 0 42 
WiatCh mani ga mene cord go tvicien Te eats Bavbietespen ee es 0 30 


Docking, painting, repairing, etc. Dredge 
PWD No. 303 (Fruhling)., Vancouver, B. C. 
Name of contractors, B. C. Marine Engineers 
and Shipbuilders, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. Date 
of contract, August 15, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $12,777.00 approximately. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 
Anelesmibhs!. okie he. arn) 2 
mmelesmibhss belpersaa cs, wn ast 0 vee tae Meer an 0 67 
IBIACKSINIGIS nis wace ne sacle wtete o Xen Rea GOs 0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. Sieayw..b36 eRe 
PB oalenr titel C18) RGA cc paces suyuaitd eco eed i eaih asus nals uae to 0 90 
Boilermakers’ srg eee 0 67 
Bricklayersay Giga, P5ee WS ay Kea ger 2% Ge 0 95 
Caulkers (wood).. eee he eee eee 0 86 
Caulkers (stesi}.. By «<5 
Chippers... a 
Coppersmithss ae... Ween... 
Coppersmiths’ helpers.. 
Drillers.. “* 
Drilling out cea 
Engineers (hoisting).. 
Electricians. . rs 
Mlectricians’ helen 
Fitters (machine).. 
Flanger..:.. .. 
Holders—on.. .. .. . 
Labourers... 
Machinists. . 
Machinists’ heteerem 
Milling machine men.. 
Moulders.. 
IPaingersees i te 
Passer boys (inaee 21).. 
Passer boys (over 21).. 
Patternmakers.. 
Platers.. 
Plumbers ana hinentters. ¢ ae 
Plumbers’ and pipefitters’ foes: Patt men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. Sele 
Punch and shear men. Ae 
Reamers and counters: inkers. be 
Riggers.. 
Rigers’ Repose 
Riveters. . 
Rivet heaters.. 
Rivet holders.. 4 
Shipwrights and ore Ae 
Ships’ fitters.. oa ten 
Ships’ carpenters.. - 
Sheet metal workers.. .. .. . 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers.. . 
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contract, $4,444.00. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile driver foreman.. $1 25 
PLO” GPLVEE WON PINGEK Face ce: a Sie cvs. bois kee « 1 123 
Pile’ drivesamany piso wayly. ok) bowed Mert scones 1 00 
HB OOMIMATM Ky eee eG wal cae eee aah es. Las 1 00 
Bridgeman. iol se cs 4s peeretey James tes 1 00 
Fireman.. a wauld a ome@r Sei ou" mciaite y asia, AMES 0 683 
Ma bourent.« os. y+ ho seein. bee. ereduiesti« 0 45 


Construction of a city delivery and bag 
storage building for the City Post Office, 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, Redfern 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 2, 1939.. Amount of 
contract, $2,187,000 and unit prices for 
additional work. <A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. ; $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers iaixing 
and tempering saint St i ae 0 55 
Blacksmiths... .. . eee ah 3. See 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ he! Dara. sot ‘oe RM, SOF RATE OPS, 0 55 


Garpenters: andvjomers,::.: sae. d 9s see ee 0 90 
@ementwimishers-Asae 5 1. ORS OR ee Be 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 


Steam.. ear 0 70 

Gas. or’ elec..:°.3-.: LO, OR. SF a 0 60 
Compressor wperaiais (eas. or elec.).. .. 0 60 
Drivers. . 0 50 
Driver, horse and err 0 65 
Driver, team and wagon.. 1 00 
Drill runners. . 0 60 
Engineers, Weed crane ‘lean, gas. or teibe yee 0 85 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 1 00 
Elevator constructors.. : 1 00 
Elevator constructors’ BE inenes., : 0 70 
Engineers, pa steam (single or “double 

drum).. 0 80 
Engineers on stbeh ‘Dpohion. 0 80 
Fireman, stationary.. 0 55 
Hoist operators—tower (aes or velew ved 0 60 
Insulation workers cork, asbestos).. 0 75 
Labourers... .. .. $3 0 50 
Lathers, meital.. 0 90 
Linoleum layers.. . 0 65 
Machinists. . 0 75 
Machinists’ helpever. 0 55 
Marble setters.. 1 10 


Marble setters’ heloer’ (alk: men assigned te 


help tradesmen).. ; 0 55 
Mastic floor layers and eae 0 75 
Mastic floor rubbers and_finishers.. 0 60 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. 0 60 
Mastic floor labourers.. 0 50 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 55 
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Per hour 
Motor truck driver and truck.. 17°55 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 80 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 75 
Painters (spray)... 0 85 


Plasterers. . TEP es tiae® otepgere eer A See Bees 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers eet and tempering 
material): eu. o*. wd ad hore ale Mead 0 60 
Plumbers and seanasee 1 00 
Powdermen.. ast 0 60 
Roofers, felt and eoyicke 0 55 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 0 924 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. .. 0 60 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 10 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 90 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 65 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 55 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 10 
Sheet metal workers... 0 923 
Stonecutters.. 9 95 
Stonemasons.. .. 1 00 
Stonemasons’ einer rm he evod ‘Shae ding 
mortar).. ‘ nts ctor ope enee 0 55 
Structural steel work ens ites has aw gee 0 89 
Terrazzo layers.. ‘ 0 90 
Terrazzo finishers nad helpers. 0 60 
Tile setters (ceram:c).. Sa, soe 0 90 
Tile setters’ helpers (eitt men A uaeipied to 
help tradesmen).. 0 55 
Watchman.. : 0 40 
Waxers and sousliers. 0 55 
Welders and burners (acetylene or F Aecthe 0 70 
Welders and burners on steel erection.. 0 80 
Per day 
Lock tenders.. ca 3. $6 50 
Assistant lock tenders... 4 00 
Gauge tenders... .. 4 50 


Sand hogs (men working under compressed air): 


Pressure 


Normal to 18 lbs.. 

18: lbs...to 26) lo seems ciecicads dare 
ZO elo Sal tOmoon Seems 

33. lDSaetbousSelbStetrs4 oe oe feseects 
SS Abs. tO. 23 shoS2 5 bee ae es 
43) bse tomas lpSs.n 0. cies wcll 
48 lbs: to may UDS:,. cameteh cite ees 


Construction of a wharf at Goldfields, Sask. 
Name of contractor, Mr. William C. Wells, 
Wilkie, Sask. Date of contract, August 4, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $7,173.00. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 


contract as follows:— 
. Per hour 


Blacksmith.. .. $0 70 
Blacksmith’s fea 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drivers. . 0 45 
Labourer.. : ee 0 45 
Timbermen and erieeent Garasueae pie 

and by use of axe, adze, cutting and 

fitting timber).. 0 60 


Note: Workmen hired locally are to receive 10 per 
cent, in excess of the rates specified in this schedule. 
The contractor shall provide free transportation, 
sleeping accommodation and meals for all persons taken 
to the work from outside points, and the full hourly 
rate of their classification shall be paid while travelling 
to the work. The same condition shall apply to the 
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outward trip provided, however, that the workman 
does not voluntarily leave the work before its com- 
pletion. The contractor shall provide board and 
lodg ng and may make a deduction of 80 cents per day 
for this service in each instance where the workman 
receives a full day’s pay. When work is not available 
due to circumstances over which the workman has 
no control no deduction for board and lodging shall 
be made. The same condition shall apply to teams 
taken in from outside points, except that no deduction 
shall be made for board. Should any person taken to 
the work from an outside point at the expense of the 
contractor leave the work of his own accord within 
a per.od of 30 days the contractor may deduct from 
wages due such person the actual expense of the 
inbound trip, provided, however, that the supervising 
Government Engineer agrees that such person is 
attempting to take an unfair advantage of the contractor. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Further field development at Intermediate 
Aerodrome, Stanley, N. S. Name of contrac- 
tors, Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, July 28, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $25,392.20. A fair wages 





schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Biacksmiths.. $0 55 
B'acksmiths’ helpers. F 0 40 
Compressor operators footy or ao Nee 0 45 
Drivers... : an 0 35 
Driver, horse ane ante. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Hours 
Max, Max. Ist Min. rest Waces 
wke. and 2nd period in per day 
hrs period in open air 
comp. air 
8 4 3 $ 6 50 
6 3 ii Pes, 
4 2 2 8 00 
3 1} 3 8 70 
2 1 4 9 40 
“13 3 5 10 15 
1 4 6 10 90 
Per hour 
Drill runners.. 0 45 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Motor truck devers. , 0 40 
Motor truck driver and a ie 1 35 
Road grader operators: 
Horse-drawn.. .. . 0 40 
Including team.. . 0 60 
ERIC OS e eee 0 45 
Shovel Operators: Nae 0 85 
Tractor operators... 0 45 
Watchmen... .. .. .. 0 30 


Further field development at Rivers, Man. 
Name of contractors, Bond Construction Co., 
Ltd. Kenora, Ont. Date of contract, August 


9, 1939. Amount of contract, $10,943.00. A 
fair wages schedule was- included in the 
contract as follows:— 
¥ Per hour 
Bigekemuthsas ce. wc: sie. costs $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. 0 40 
Compressor operators... 0 45 
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Per hour 
JORIVCTS a: «jen eee nn ane 0 35 
Driver, horse aren Hees ta sc oguaty » 18 VOCE SRO's 0 50 
Priver,. team and wagoned) hws. teu sh ohn 0 65 
Dr runners.) cbs os pe es o WERE Ste. 0 45 
Labourers.. . ie sete dt Gaweeta: bos a 0 35 
Motor truck ie ersias 4s seledsties = Seeedes 0 40 


Motor truck driver Lee Pare ee » «bine Sea tes 1 40 
Road grader operators: 
Horse-drawn.. 0 
Including team.. Cet ee RO ree: 0 
CEs Bag eee EP Bees orale 0 
Shove! operators comet 1 
Tractor operators.. 0 
Watchmen“. au%e 0 


Erection of Radio living quarters at 
Megantic, P. Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Cleophas Roy, Lake Megantic, P.Q. Date 
of contract, August 8, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $15,875.00. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


Bricklayers.. .. ; $0 75 

Bricklayers’ helpers (elec Aces tempering 
mortar).. 

Carpenters Snee Le te 

Cement finishers.. ses 

Cement and concrete mixer ODE ore: parte 

Drivers.. ‘ as 

Driver, horse and carte. 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Electricians. . 

Labourers. . 

Linoleum layers.. 

Motor truck driver.. 

Motor truck driver and ee 

Painters and glaziers.. an 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. 

Roofers, sheet metal.. oe come te 

Roofers, shingles (wood, Bsbest ae : 

Watchmen.. 


SES SS = SS 8S SOO Ss Ot oor. 
©2 Gr Od S> Cr CO HR OF CD OD DM O1 FT P Oro Bw 
SoOMmooononoenroocun#»d aa 


Reconstruction of ramp crib for seaplane 
base at Port Arthur, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, Thunder Bay Harbour Improvements 
Ltd..~-Port Arthur, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 25, 1939. Amount of contract, $11,156.85. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
IBlsekornith street ceca eda ae $0 60 
Blaeksmiths Delpers... 2. 4.66 as wor esl ws os 0 45 
SGA MCN es TOWGO OAPs soe teats Maia) Gaseencks 0 40 

Per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. 

Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 


14 00 


Per hour 

Wriver....... spe eens peng os ee 0 40 
Driver, horse hina wht 2 sch Patio ace LSA. 0 55 
Drivers Steam ANd, WAZOD cq .deroe:. om MRS! oat 0: 75 
MD il] » TUNNETS oa wide and cnie ges cn aos AT CR OL, Seabee 0 50 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drumsesavver. moti. lene 0 65 

Three*or more drums. .». .2eeeeela. bea. < 0875 


inemenis Stationary. fe sc wee ase dila oe RR 0 45 
Labouréishatprer? Ih’. acisineds svedied.. ‘xx 0 40 
Machinists Metis. os ts te ta Bao se tba 0 65 
Machinists’ halperes: 2) SRA Dee xs 0 45 
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Per hour 
NFOUOre DOS, ODETAtOLS:« «ccc Paced ac Sook 0 45 
Motor. truck drivers..-.. en Dn > 0 45 
Motor truck driver and se Leth ate owes 1 45 
Powdermen.:. .. .. 0 50 


Rivermen (log Wh nie wEN on ) etoraee dawie 

and men employed on sounding and on 

hazardous work on rivers and streams).. 0 45 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting and 

AtHnE timber We 54 tte te Be SP ot 0 50 
Tractor" Operavorsiar ase. see. aes ee PO, COBO, 0 50 
Watchmen’: (72 -. +. OA, Pad. Sew 0 35 


Additional development at Airport at Cal- 
gary, Alta. Name of contractors, Fitzgerald 
Construction Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. Date 
of contract, July 20, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $27,882. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
YA OTUNGIIG cabraeivieg se icght Amc tme ca icer a rte Te $0 50 
ISIACKSriMUMse ee cote Cee en ce ees ee ene omen 0 70 
Bacixonaiuls ® IMCUDET Se ac se) Gallerie ree ste 0 50 
Carpenpers: anc jOmersn sl, a isa <i Go ee lave at 0 80 


Compressor operators (gas. 


or, elec:) seg charas 0 55 
Dragline operators... .. eee See > One 


Dragline firemen.. 60 
Dragline oilers... ..°... « 50 
Drivers.. 45 


Driver, horse and, dash 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Drill runners.. 

Labourers. . 

Motor truck aoe. 

Motor truck driver and ack 

Powdermen.. 

Road grader aoe ee ee A heaiabe 

Road grader operators (gas.).. : : 

Road grader operators (neluding cai 
team shovel engineers. 

Steam shovel firemen.. . 

Steam shovel oilers.. .. . 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Shovel operators (gas.).. 

Tractor operators.. 

Watchmen.. . 


Ss Sa SS eet SS CONS tS SES SS SS a 
or 
Or 


Construction of a lightkeeper’s dwelling and 
oil shed at Gallows Point, Protection Island, 
Nanamo Harbour, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Farley Bros., Nanaimo, B.C. Date of contract, 
July. 31, 1939. Amount of contract, $2,968. 
A- fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Labourers. . 2 eres $0 45 
Carpenters and Gee eee OT enn ac hee 0 70 
Painters and gilaziers.. .. . ry re iach 0 65 
Roofers, shingles (wood, aed rar 0 70 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. 0 80 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ hel on all men ; 

assigned to help tradesmen).. al ¥ dewes 0 50 
Wiratobinents, see) Wer io ae reuacie .-. eee ele 0 45 


Erection of a radio range station at Pen- 
hold, Alta. Name of contractor, Mr. J. 
Choiniere, Medicine Hat, Alta. Date of con- 
tract, August 11, 1939. Amount of contract, 
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em 


$6,015. A fair wages schedule was included in 


the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Bricklayers... $0 90 
Bricklayers’ 
mortar).. 
Carpenters and tag 
Cement finishers... 
Cement and concrete mixer ope ore Coe 
Drivers... : See one 
Driver, Hotes pie Cath 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Electricians. . 
Labourers. . 
Motor truck dnverc® 
Motor truck driver and AE 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Road grader operators: 
Horse-drawn.. 
Including team.. 
GAS. 2 AIS 
ROKR Bintles Priel aches A 
Rodmen (reinforced steel).. 
Sheet metal workers.. 
Watchmen.. 


helpers (mixing and tempering 


Nie 


OS BS 6 ONS ooo OS 
Oe RP RNTOO PR POON 
COTCOWMASC DOS 


SS OU ors 
WORN ON 
<a) Ga Com 


or or Or 


Construction of a reinforced concrete fog 
alarm and lighthouse in the Burlington 
Channel, Hamilton District, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Brennan Paving Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Date of contract, July 27, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $2,725. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. $0 75 
Cement and concrete mixer GREENS: 
Steam.. A. BR 4 enema oc 0 674 
GASsOL CleCnsn Meret nce cee ecto aos eke geen 0 60 
Cemets finishers: «ac. centae, Het we ie otters 0 60 


Eng neer, operating, stcam: 


Single and double drums.. . 0 674 

Three or more drums.. .. . 0 75 
Fireman, stationary... 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower (ins or “ eleey™ 0 55 
Labourers. . ; Ay athe ee 0 45 
Motor truck doe yer. SEK: Behe 0 50 
Motor truck driver mee Ar ae 1 50 
Painters.. i 0 65 
Rodmen, renterocd ce 0 55 
Watchman.. 0 40 


Erection of Radio living quarters, care- 
taker’s cottage and airways building at Nakina, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Clayton Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, July 21, 
1939. Amount of contract, $50,663. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Bricklayerst. 74) Queen, aetna $1 00 
Bricklayers’ bel pentn ict and tempering 

mortar).. nx 0 45 
Carpenters aie joiners. 0 70 
Cement finishers.. . 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer vores a) 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Driver.. ; 0 40 
Electricians. . 0 70 
Labourers... . 0 40 
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Per hour 

Tnnoleum layers. 7+... 82.52 en Ged. Se SS on 0 55 
Motor truck driver.. .. .. MINAS SEIOR, Q 45 


Motor truck dr:ver and drat CIDE GR 1 45 
Pamterssand! glaziers.4 <7" S2 oo see s.r 0 60 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters.. 0...) oe: esses es 0 90 
Roofers=sheets meétaloy s. FS Veer 0 70 


Roofers--felt and gravel... .. .. st Mae 0 45 
Roofers—shingles (wood, nabestoaye: Soy} 0 70 
Width mien. ea FIA as, PET a a. eee eats 0 35 


Further field development at the Airport 
at Charlottetown, P.E.I. Name of contrac- 
tors, Storms Contracting Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 15, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $51,990.87. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. a tapers Mieco care $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. .. Aas ae 0 40 
Compressor operators ve or alee ae 0 45 
Drivers.. .. . LS eS ee 0 35 


Driver, horse ae coits Brtismtueeshee 2c 2 ae 0 50 
Dre. tCAM ABN WAGONS “ses. Cesk. « Petetee s 0 60 
APrOeTUNNeTSc2 ae awe wee ee ee eee ae 0 45 
Labourers... Res POLE tere eee ee 03 
Motor truck drivers. Big ieies s 3is career Oe ars 0 40 
Motor truck driver “and’ truck:... .. +. 1 35 
Road grader operators: 

TOrse=drawinksrte: (ES eee 0 40 

Including team.. . 0 60 

Castes es, Side tes eee 0 45 
Shovel gera tana (ean PR TRAE Sh, & Oak Se 0 85 
Tractor operators.. Boe ling tig Marg peat re 0 45 
Watchmen. tattugtts ie Scere. aes 0 30 


Additional development—construction of 
Terminal Building at the Airport at Regina, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Carter-Halls- 
Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date 
of contract, August 9, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $128,249.85. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. ‘ $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ atiens (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters and joiners.. 
Cement finishers.. 
Cement and concrete mixer Saers tens (eas ve 
Drivers. . are 
Driver, team aad awor.- 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. . 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Labourers.. Haas 
Lathers, metal.. 
Linoleum layers.. 
Motor truck drivers. 
Motor truck driver rte tmacle 
‘Ornamental iron workers.. 
Painters and glaziers. . 
IPIGSTEOTOLS so ee ion 40.5. 405 
Plasterers’ helpers 
material).. ae 
Plumbers and eausiene 


Se. S46. © SS 
COS rene.) ae 
CSOWwO OP Cre 


moorococooo & 
COND PROP oss 
SCoOAanooaqodcue 


Sees and tempering 


Wp 


oo 
sh 
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Per hour 

Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to he!p tradesmen).. .. . 

Roofers, felt and gravel.. stone es 
Sneet metal worke»nrs. ss i. .cheere buyers Aces 
Structural steel workers.. 
Tile setters (ceramic).. : 
Tile setters’ helpers call men pcb Re fo 


eK — ea) 
How, ep 
S Storr Se 


help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Watchmen... .. . pao 
Waxers and poli sheet Caos F 0 45 
Welders and burners on Sahl. eiilen 0 83 


Construction of a lighthouse at Port Arthur, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Thunder Bay Har- 
bour Improvements Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 15, 1989. Amount of 


contract, $14,237.70. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 090 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers oiiue 


and +tempeéering, mortar): He We ae sun, 0 45 
Boztmen: (rowboat)iss, cs o%¢ io nace ses Sollee 0 40 
Carpenters and aes bos ovcbismear SMC Uae rs Oa 0 70 
Cement finishers.. .. .. 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer "operators (eas. or 

elec.).. : icy 0 50 
Compressor toner tions (ea) or ee ie a 0 50 

Per cay 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


emp!oyed full or part time).. J. 3B 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allosees! 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 
Drivers 122. SOT ead ee teeta ae ee 0 40 
Driver, team and “1 WISN JF ts CPt hn? eee 0 75 


Engineers, crane (steam, teas: 


elect). See: 0 70 
Firemen, stationary.. .. . ee ee, ee 


Oo 
a 
ot 


Labourers.. 0 40 
Miliwrights.. aes ae 0 65 
Motor boat operators.. .. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers. . : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and icles 1 45 
Painters and glaziers... he 0 60 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 90 
Riggers (general).. Bie eae ees 0 50 
Roofers—shingles idbodt asbestos).. 0 70 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 75 
Structural steel workers.. 0 80 
Timbermen and cribmen Gnensurite i Sd ng 
and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting and 
fitting timber).. 0 50 
Watchmen... 0 35 
Welders on steel epeubion. . 0 80 
Erection of Radio Range Station at 
Megantic, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Cleophas Roy, Lake Megantic, P.Q. Date 


of contract, August 22, 1989. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,350. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
- Bricklayers. . SGrlxST Ls «) Cota Ei $0 75 
*Bricklayers’ helpers... avi... $66 8. AeA) . 0 40 
Carpenters «and jjoinerss. 30 .&ot.nesoade.. 0 55 
Cement finishers... .. .. . Ghd esl 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer Siniccastante 
Gas. cormelectricg. (5 UE Bins. VRS 0 45 


Driver.. : _— 0 35 
Driver, team Ae wagon. 0 60 
Hlectricians. . 0 60 
Labourers. . 035 
Linoleum layers... 0 50 
Motor truck driver.. : 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truclt.. jhe} 5) 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 55 
Roofers—sheet’ metal.. 0 60 
Roofers—shingles. . ‘ a, FSO 
WHESE MEAL WOLKETS: aa 6. « Maeekad ke. wels 0 60 
Watchmen.. 0 30 


*(Mixing and torperne: i ae 


Construction of a reinforced concrete apron 
at Hangar at St. Hubert Airport, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Abias Pepin, Ltd., Longueuil, 
PQ. Date of contract, August 24, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $3,186. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 

Per hour 
Cement finishers. . Se eee $0 60 
Concrete mixer bperstane ves raSa OY €leCs)ins_ 6 0 50 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. .. .. 0 50 
aaaenad RECT hoes cae, tae Se Mkare, estan as 0 70 
Labourers... .. . rE.” Sheet a Le ste 0 40 
Motor truck dubvere-4 ule ea, Se! 0 45 


Motor truck driver and eruttens PA, PO 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 0 
Rodmen (reinforced steel).. fe dear. 0 
Shével operators: (gas;).. o« fesae fails Patiiele 0 
Tractor operators.. Seis ae 0 
Wiatehmenttir, £259 13.0% 0 


Erection of a combined dwelling and light 
at Entrance Island, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Mr. N. Westcroft, Nanaimo, B.C. Date of 
contract, August 24, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,896.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


SAS OUBCTS.saubeoe cosy. Sus o Sener: $0 45 
GANG CNTENSS sce. cio) o's assis Mh (oe ceeereMONLle 0 70 


MPAMAGEIS + ulna “si Ee Se ee a5 0 65 
Roofers (Wingled| wood). L. PMOALEM: Be 0 70 
Plumbers.. .. 0 80 


Plumbers’ eos ai men eae taaned a Tote 
PEACLESTIVCT) Poise sc, ois! sis) Lev'ey Menace acetic 0 50 
WVERHGDMI RICH Met aeReNe, » cBRe Men Gh eh oe od tee (ea 0 45 


Erection of radio living quarters, garage and 
direction finding station at Shediac, N.B. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Wm. Pellerin, Lewisville, 
NB. Date of contract, August 24, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $8,132.68. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 75 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ lapeds ‘nia 

and -tempering mortar)... .. .. .- «. «- 0 40 
Carpenters and joinerS..0.. 2... 2. se oe ee 0 55 
@ement finishers... s« “a 44 a ae sa ea hee 0 50 
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Wagaming, Ont. Per hour 

Cement and concrete mixer operators (gas.).. 0 45 Structural steel erectors.. cf Sele $0 80 

Driver... ... > yo See Dae 0 35 Va DOUrers..c 0.2 as Nee eer settle Recee cen etreere 0 35 

Driver, team Bnd ees: 0 60 Rae : oie 5 ee TP Tee Seber eit ne a es 

Electricians. 0 60 ee coe 0 65 
Tater 0 35 Driver, team and wagons. “se. se see fe 

Ureshexe., baie sintiet @ 0 50 Motor truck drivers... .. .. eR tea Le |!) 

Pe We Motor truck drivers and Emickat: ee ha Ge 1 40 

ae ih raha es ees a Watchman: $2 22° 2¢ 22 f2 ff, seteauaet aa as 0 30 

otor truc river an ruc 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 55 Trenton, Ont. 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 60 Drivers. . . oy “mE sé . i 

Rioofers-—sheet metal... n+ ws «xs 0 60 Driver, horse and cart.. 1. 6. + Ea meat 
Roofers—shingles. Listas, 2atsqnmel.. bea .pitalDiSs Driver, team and wagon..9.. +. «+ ++ +2 + 

Wiatehaien ‘. 0 30 Labourers.. .. $5. F903 20 ewes aa ee 0 40 

ae ys es ee Motor truck dave. —taee pesmi Y ee Re 0 45 

Motor truck driver and rocks pL scart ae 1 45 

Structural steel erectors. << + kesh es Ge 0 80 

Wate hinars.s ks Oh) ow tete | Se EEE SS 0 35 

Additional development at the Airport at Kapuskasing, Ont. 

Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractors, The Structural steel erectors.. .. .. s+ ss ee ee ee = $0 80 
Tomlinson Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, erat bh Ell PRETIIOD 962 Lf. Sew Her 
T1vers ie | oe ete sae e. nel Meals fates iets 
Ont. Date of contract, August 26, 1939. Driver, horse ond, tate BO rena pas aela cre 0 50 
Amount of contract, $170,054.50. A fair wages Serie. .icaii..and.watisionl bik cand? hae act 
schedule was included in the contract as Motor truck drivers.. .. . curation’. kare Sendo 
follows:— Motor truck driver and path ep Seo weieceesrsaths i 
Per hour \WiGiveltnenevteey 5 casa 5 OC colsdoteates 
Asphalt rakers.. £. $0 55 Moncton, N. B. 2 
asphalt tampers, NS se itd eee 0 45 Structural steel erectors.. .. $0 
Blacksmithis:. ance eee tie (aos boi. 0 65 Labourers. . eo 
Blacksmiths’ Daler csignteern cits cabelas an 045 a kat ft, iG? via on : a6 
elon muxer operators (gas.).. ee ; . Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Tivers aieietae Te re Tee ORC brah Motor truck driver.. i 0 40 
Driver, horse and eat J iodse.. Sete taney, 0 55 Motor truck driver’ aud trdeke?. 1 40 
Driver; team and. wagon... «(2 Borers 27080 Watchman.. 0 30 
WADOUPErS.c tod ted lee tew tee tee hae Pe ee 0 40 : 
Motor truck diiveen tel -%s Peat och ee 0 45 Halifar; N. S. $0 75 
ecior: tiuck ayiveranaineceeee.. 1 45 Structural steel erectors.. ai 
Road grader operators: Labourers. . 
Gas.. ss 0 55 Drivers.. , a 
Gas. and steam.. biesiritvioe - -boe <tfentoe? 90 hie pore and carts 0 75 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. .. ss se es ee we =61:00 ey ae Eee ; 0 48 
Panny ears 0 60 otor truc rive 
Beat Se ic av. J OeMea ye - Motor truck driver and AE ad 1 45 
WVRLCUIN Clas alevcaasimus’s,  teieait.. cleiiete snore aks bois ames 0 35 Watchman.. 0 35 
Penhold, Alta 
Structural steel erectors.. $0 85 
Labourers... 0 40 

Supply, fabrication, delivery and erection of Drivers. . pe 
26 self-supporting insulated antennae towers — 2rverhorse and cart. 

; ud Tiles Driver, team and wagon.. .. 0 65 
and 27 counterpoise systems for antennae Retorstraciwdsivers: 0 40 
towers at various points on the route of the Motor truck driver and truck.. es 
Trans-Canada Airways. Name of contractors, hee he age BS 
Standard Steel Construction Co., Ltd., Welland, ona Ont. 

Ont. Date of contract, August 26, 1939. Brees ‘ ag) ee pet at" oa (4 es 
. “py river, horse and car ao. wtvendowee (egdaunes 
Amount of contract, $68,970. The B Labour IDeAry weehaa anno! wekaoag Aa oo Se s50) 60 oc 0 75 
Conditions, referred to in the introduction to ia aes Ng eee rt ge Sgt ON ante 
this article, were applicable to the fabrication Motor. truck driver.. .. «. RA eerste ke i 


of this work, but fair wages schedules were 
included in the contracts for the erection work 
at the various points as follows:— 


Victoria B. C. Per hour 
Structural steel erectors.. $1 123 
Labourers yee ess: os. od Bb) Seo ae REP Se 0 4 
Wrivers.: ‘:) ss Mian: yee ote Soran Goreme 0 45 


Driver, horse aa ae migie aNTS> amodtiesdt ae 0 60 
Driver, team nandswagonsseuel ells endian be 0 85 
Motor truck drivers... .. . sell TONNES 6 0 50 
Motor truck drivers and faicatn So, NLA. Bate 1 50 
Watchmanse ae oo oa ac sta. xo cer co eee 0 45 


Motor truck driver and tatek.« Arar fer acer oe 1 45 
Structural ssteclerecborsin bos. cts) pe gre ee 0 80 
VA LGIINI CH Patel tans. ieck aeimetaee aise Mtieot ecules 0 35 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 
(2) Dredging Work. 


Note.—The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts referred to under this heading con- 
tain the General Fair Wages Clause providing 
for the observance of current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and hours of labour, 
and also empower the Minister of Labour to 
deal with any dispute which may arise thereon. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WorKS 


Dredging work at Caraquet, N.B. Name of 
contractors, The Federal Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 11, 
1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$6,720. 


Dredging channel at mouth of River Matta- 
wasaga, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. 
L. Forest, Goderich, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 10, 1939. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $12,852. 


Dredging at the mouth of the Capilano 
River, Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractor, 


North Western Dredging Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, August 4, 
1939. Amount of contract, approximately 


$48,186 87. 


Dredging Buscomb River, near St. Joachim, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Chatham Dredging 
& General Construction Co., Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont., and Peltier Dredging Co. of Windsor, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 1, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $8,380. 


Dredging at mouth of the Little River, 
Essex Co., Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Chatham Dredging & General Contracting Co., 
Ltd., and Peltier Dredging Co., Chatham 
and Windsor, Ont., respectively. Date of con- 
tract, August 8, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$6,960. 

Dredging work at Port Rowan, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Chatham Dredging & 
General Contracting Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 29, 1939. Amount of 
contract, approximately $11,410. 


Dredging at the public wharf at Hudson, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Southern Work- 
ing Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 27, 1939. Amount of contract, $8,850. 

Dredging work in Fraser River (North Arm), 
B.C. Name of contractors, British Columbia 
Bridge and Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, July 27, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $95,823. 


Dredging work at Kingston, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Russell Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 28, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $16,261.53. 


Dredging work at Riverport, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., Hali- 
fax, NS. Date of contract, July 28, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $27,980.64. 


Dredging work at Oshawa and Port Hope, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The C. 8. Boone 
Dredging & Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 21, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $24,885. 


Dredging work at South Baymouth, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Dredge & Dock 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
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July 28, 1939. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $17,645. 


Dredging work at Parry Sound, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Dredge & Dock Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 
26, 1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7,909.75. 


Dredging the lake approach to the eastern 
channel at Toronto, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tor, Mr. Wm. L. Forest, Goderich, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 24, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $14,280. 

Dredging work at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Ont. Name of contractors, Con- 
solidated Dredging Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 22, 1989. Amount of contract, 
approximately $69,984. 

Dredging in canal at Port Sandfield, Ont. 
Name of contractors, McNamara Construction 
Co... Ltd. Date of contract, July .22,. 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $4,268. 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repwr of Equipment, 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NatTIONAL DEFENCE 


Contractor 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

.. Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

-» Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

.. The Office Specialty Mfg. 

Co., Ottawa, Ont. 


Nature of Contract 
Metal target frames.. .. .. 


Chain link fencing... .. 


Soldiers’ Boxes.. 


Filing Cabinets.. 


Breeches, drab cloth without 

stripe.. .. .. «+ «+ «« «. The Empire Clothing 

St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

.. Coulter Copper & Brass 
Co., Toronto, Ont. 


Co., 
Inner and outer rims.. 


Breeches, drab cloth with 
stripes... 8)... .. The Empire Clothing Co, 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Winter Caps, R.C.A.F... .. The Buffalo Cap & 
Neckwear Co. Ltd., 
Winn:peg, Man. 


Winter Caps, R.C.A.F... .. Jay Wolfe Inc.. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Jackets, serge, blue, W.O... Fashion Craft Mfrs, Ltd., 
Victoriaville, P.Q. 


Aviation Boots, moccasin 
patterning . dqcehie tex .. St.Arnaud Biron & Co., 
Ltd., St. Genevieve de 
Batiseau, P.Q. 
. .. Knechtels Ltd., 
Hanover, Ont. 
.. Bloomfield Men’s Wear, 
Halifax, N.S. 
.. Arrow Bedding Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Arm Chairs, easy.. .. 
Jumpers and Trousers.. 


Mattress Cases.. 
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Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


dating stamps and 
cancellers etc... .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
M. Lerner, Sorel, P.Q. 
Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Smallman & Ingram Ltd., 
London, Ont. 
.- Interprovincial Equipment 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
.» Cubok Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Metal 
type 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. 
Letter Carr:ers’ Uniforms.. 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. 
Mail Bag Fittings.. 


Mail Bag Fittings.. 


Letter Boxes.. ..... .. .» Galt Art Metal Co., 
Galt, Ont. 
Scales. . .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 





Mounrep Po.ice 


ae Pot -pttoloens wlutdes 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Royat CANADIAN 


Dunnage Bags.. .. . 


Tooth Brushes.. .. . .. Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Gauntlets, brown leather... Acme Glove Works Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 

The Caldwell Linen Mills, 
Iroquois, Ont. 

Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Haid alow cise .& asc cos 


Cotton..Sheetss > A. eee hee 


Bath Towels... .. -. Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

.. Montreal Cottons Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

. »» Hugh, Carson, Co., Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Satine Sleeve Lining.. .. 


Batons...» 


——__—— 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


26 self-supporting antennae 

towers and 27 counterpoise 
systems.. .. Standard Steel Construction 
Co., Ltd., Welland, Ont. 


——___— 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorxS 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at St. Scholastique, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, H. Lemelin and Jos. Lacroix, 
St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, August 
14, 19389. Amount of contract, $697.85. 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Armstrong, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, A. B. Cushing Mills, Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta. Date of contract, August 11, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $1,000. 


International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law 


The International Labour Office, Geneva, 
has published recently its thirteenth inter- 
national annual survey of Legal Decisions 
on Labour Law. 

As stated in the preface to the volume, 
from 1920 onwards the International .Labour 
Office has published in its Legislative Series 
the labour legislation adopted in the different 
countries. But mere knowledge of the clauses 
of a law gives no adequate idea of its actual 
effects, and the wish has repeatedly been 
expressed that information might also be 
published concerning the application of these 
laws by the competent authorities, and par- 
ticularly by the Courts which deal with labour 
matters. To meet this wish the International 
Labour Office has, since 1926, supplemented 
the Legislative Series by. an _ International 
Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law. 

Indicating the limitations imposed in a 
survey of labour legislation it is stated: “In 
the first place, the Survey cannot cover the 
legal decisions of all countries, but must be 
limited to those countries which, in fact, 
represent the most important legal systems. 
Until 1927, the Survey contained decisions 
given on labour law in England, France, 
Germany and Italy, and since then it has 
also included the legal decisions of the United 
States of America. This year, however, the 
publication of Italian decisions has had to 
be abandoned. 


In its main outline, the classification of 
the Survey is arranged as follows: 

International Labour Law. 

General Principles of Labour Law. 

Sources of labour law. 
persons. 

Application of general legal 
to labour law. 

Occupational] Organization. 

Trade associations. 

Collective agreements. | 

Collective labour and economic disputes. 

Procedure for the settlement of collective 
labour disputes (conciliation and arbi- 
tration). 

Organization of Industrial Undertakings. 
Conditions of Employment and Protection 
of the Individual Worker. 

' Contracts of employment. 

Conditions of employment of special 
groups of workers, 

Wages and salaries. 

Hours of work. 

Special protection (women, children, young 
persons, disabled persons, etc.). 

Labour inspection, protection of health, 
safety. 

Procedure in individual labour disputes 
and in disputes arising out of the 
application of protective measures. 

Social Welfare and Insurance. 


principles 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


[NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by represen- 
tatives of employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 


Manufacturing—Animal Foods 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN DAIRY AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, Locau 700. 


This agreement which came into effect July 
15, 1938, remains in effect to July 15, 1940. 

All engineers employed to be union members. 

Hours: 48 per week. 

Overtime to be paid at 75 cents per hour. 

Wages for engineers: $29 per week from July 
15, 1938, to January 15, 1939; $30.50 thereafter 
_for the duration of the agreement. 

Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay to 
be given each year to all engineers who have 
been in the employ of the dairy for more than 
one year. 


Manufacturing—Printing and Publishing 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—DAILY NEWSPAPERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN 
AND ASSISTANTS’ UNIon, LocaL No. 1, To- 
RONTO. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1938 
to May 31, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, April, 1938, page 449, with these ex- 
ceptions: 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days, a 40 hour week for 
day work (formerly a 48 hour. week); 74 per 
night, 5 nights, a 374 hour week for night work 
(formerly a 42 hour week). If a man required 
to work on the sixth day or night because no 
substitute is available, such work to be done at 
straight time. 

Wages per week for day work: from June 1, 
1938 to May 31, 1939, $44 (an increase of. 9 
cents per hour over the previous rate); from 
June 1, 1939 to May 31, 1940. $45.50; from 
June 1, 1940 to May 31, 1941, $47. Wages for 
night work, $1.50 per week over the day scale. 
Wages for any foreman or assistant to be nego- 
tiated between the employer and the individual 
but in any case must be higher than the jour- 
neymen’s scale. 

One apprentice allowed to every ten journey- 
men regularly employed, with a maximum of 
four apprentices in any one office. All appren- 
tices regularly employed at June 1, 1938. to 
work 6 days a week and serve at least 5 years. 
All apprentices employed after June 1, 1938 to 
work 5 days a week and serve an apprenticeship 
of 6 years. 

Wages per week for apprentices: for those 
working the 5 day week, from $12 during first 
year to $32 during sixth year; for those working 
the 6 day week, 
to $31 during second half of fifth year. 


from $14.50 during first year 


Service: Custom and Repair 


SypNEY, N.S.—CrERTAIN GARAGE AND SERVICE 
STATION PROPRIETORS AND THE UNION. OF 
AUTOMOTIVE WoRKERS (GARAGE AND SER- 
vice STATION EMPLOYEES), LocaL INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION No. 964 OF THE CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Agreement reached following strike which 
was reported on page 902 of this issue. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from August 31, 1939, to. 
August 31, 1941. In case of increases in the 
cost of living, negotiations will take place for 
the rearrangement of rates. 

Employers recognize the union as a collective 
bargaining agency for their employees. 

Hours (standard): 8 per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime: time and one half; double time 
for work on Sundays and holidays. 

Minimum wage rate for helpers: $12 per 
week for beginners to be adjusted upward 
according to ability and experience and length 
of service; for service station employees, $15 
per week of 56 hours for beginners, to be 
adjusted upward for men with experience and 
ability. During rush periods boys can be hired 
as apprentices in filling stations at $10 per week 
for three months, $12 for next three months 
and then increased to $15 per week. 

In case of lay-off due to lack of work, length 
of service and ability to be the deciding factor. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following amendments to agreements 
and repeal of agreement have recently been 
made obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article: 


Paper Box (Uncorrugated Paper) Manu- 
facturing Industry, Province of Quebec 


(amendment). 
Building Materials, Province of Quebec 
(amendment). 
Building Trades, Three Rivers (amend- 
ment). 
Building Trades, Joliette, Montcalm and 


Berthier Counties (amendment). 
Building Trades, Montreal (amendment). 
Garage and Service Station Employees, 

Montreal (amendment). 

Shoe Repairers, Montreal (repeal). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Farnham, Cowans- 
ville, Bedford and Sweetsburg (amend- 
meni). 

Barbers, Montreal (amendment). 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


ONTARIO 
Carpenters, Peterborough (correction). 


Barbers, Campbellford. 


ALBERTA 


Structural Steel Workers, Edmonton. 
Taxi Drivers, Edmonton. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lasour Gazerrts, 
‘page 503. Amendments to the Act are noted 
in the Lanour Gazerts, June, 1939, page 576. 
Agreements and regulations under the Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages and under the 
original Act, “The Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, 1934,” continue in effect 
for the period for which they were made or 
have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a pre- 
ponderant significance and importance” and 
that it is advisable, with due regard to eco- 
nomic conditions, an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, and making 
the provisions of the agreement obligatory 
from the date of publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette, or its 
provisions may be made retroactive for a 
period not exceeding four months. The Order 
in Council may be amended or revoked at any 
time by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
and such amendment or revocation must be 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette. 
Unless otherwise stipulated, these agreements 
do not apply to provincial government depart- 
ments or services or to work done by a third 
party for the provincial government under a 
contract providing for a scale of minimum 
wages. A joint committee must be formed by 
the parties to an agreement made obligatory 
under this Act and the Minister may add to 
such committee representatives nominated by 


employers and employees not parties to the 
agreement. The committee is to make its own 
by-laws and when these are approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more, and such by-law must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the Lasour 
Gazette from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1937, to 
April, 1988. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act are noted in the issues 
beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the amendment of eight agreements, as sum- 
marized below and the repeal of one agree- 
ment. Requests for the extension of new 
agreements affecting checkers and longshore- 
men engaged by steamship companies in the 
Quebec City harbour were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, August 19, and a cor- 
rection to the request for the extension of the 
agreement affecting bakers in Montreal was 
published in the August 5 issue. In addition, 
Orders in Council were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, August 5, amending 
the constitution and by-laws of certain joint 
committees, and another Order in Council in 
the August 19 issue authorizing the levying of 
assessments by a joint committee, all of which 
are listed below. 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying 
Bumpinc MarTertats, PROVINCE oF QUEBEC.— 
See below under: “Manufacturing: Non- 
Metallic Minerals, etc.” 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Producis 


Paper Box (Uncorrucatep Paper) Manvu- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, PRovINcE oF QuUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved July 28, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 12, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this industry (Lasour Gazerts, 
May, 1939, page 528) as follows: 

Wages: In the wage rates for female em- 
ployees, wherever the rates “22 to 26 cents” 
were indicated in zone JI, this is changed to 
“22 to 30 cents”; and wherever the rates “20 to 
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24 cents” are indicated in zone II, this is 
changed to “20 to 28 cents”; the words: ‘other 
help” are substituted for “helpers, appren- 
tices”; foreladies are added at 26 to 35 cents 
per hour in zone IJ and at 24 to 33 cents in zone 
II. In the wage rates for male employees, fore- 
men are added at “45 to 60 cents” per hour in 
zone I and “40 to 55 cents” in zone II; the 
words “other help” are substituted for “helpers, 
apprentices, ete.” 

It is now provided that where certain 
operations are not provided for in the wage 
scale, the joint committee may determine such 
wage rates. 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Minerals, ete. 


BuitpIna MaArTERIALs, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved July 28, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 5, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this industry (LaBourR GAZETTE, 
June, 1939, page 628), as follows: 

In the granite industry, the following ate 
classes are added to the wage scale: journey- 
men granite cutters working on surfacing 
machines 70 cents per hour in cities and 60 
cents in rural districts; watchmen to be paid 
$15 per week, with no daily or weekly limita- 
tion of hours. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Buitpina Trapes, THREE Rivers.—An Order 
in Council, approved July 28 and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 5, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour Gazerrs, August, 1938, 
page 944, May, 1939, page 528 and July, page 
728) by adding an additional employer to the 
parties to the agreement. 

Bumping Trapes, JouiettE, MontTcaALM AND 
Bertuigr Counties—An Order in Council, 
approved July 28, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, August 5, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (LABouR 
GazeTTE, June, 1938, page 694 and November, 
page 1299), but does not affect the summaries 
as previously given. 

Britping Trapes, Montreat—aAn Order in 
Council, approved July 28, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, August 5, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for these 
trades (Lasour GazettE, July, 1939, page 729), 
with this exception: 

Sprinkler fitters to be paid 20 cents per hour 
over their regular rate of 85 cents per hour for 
all work done beyond a radius of 10 miles from 
the town in which they are domiciled. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
MontreaL—An Order in Council, approved 


July 28, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, August 5, amends the previous Order 
in Council for these trades (Lasour Gazerts, 
June, 1938, page 697), by changing the duration 
of the agreement to be to September 1, 1939, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

SHor Reparrers, Monrrear—An Order in 
Council, approved August 9, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, August 19, repeals 
from August 1, 1939, the Order in Council 
making this agreement obligatory (Lasour 
GazettE, June, 1938, page 697) and repeals the 
approval of the constitution and by-laws of the 
joint committee set up for this industry and 
the authorization of this committee to levy 
assessments. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, FARNHAM, 
CowANSVILLE, BeprorpD AND SwEEeTspuRG.—An 
Order in Council, approved July 28, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 
5, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour Gazerts, June, 1938, page 
698 and July, page 801) by defining the terri- 
torial jurisdiction as the municipalities of 
Farnham, Cowansville, Bedford and Sweets- 
burg and within one mile of their limits. 


Barsers, Montrean.—An Order in Council, 
approved July 28, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, August 5, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this trade (LApour 
GazETTE, September, 1938, page 1045, Novem- 
ber, page 1301, December, page 1424 and April, 
1939, page 435), as follows: 

Extra employees to be paid 27 cents per 
hour plus a commission of 10 per cent on gross 
receipts up to $25 made by such employee in 
each working week; but if gross receipts exceed 
$25, he shall be paid the regular journeyman’s 
rate. Manicurists to be paid $7 per week plus 
50 per cent commission on all gross receipts 
over $12, made by such manicurist during the 
week. 

Joint Committees 


Amendments to the constitution and by-laws 
of the joint committees set up under the fol- 
lowing agreements were approved by Orders in 
Council and published in the August 5 issue 
of the Quebec Official Gazette: 

Barbers, Montreal (amendment). 

Garage and Service Station Employees, 
Montreal (amendment). 

Building trades, Montreal (Amendment). 

A notice was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, August 19, that authorization was 
given by Order in Council for the joint com- 
mittee to levy assessments to an amount not 
exceeding $6,000, in the following agreement: 

Barbers, Montreal. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario and Alberta 


ioe four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 
dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council in all 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule 
applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers; 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 


Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour Gazerrs, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, May, 1938, 
page 501, and June, 1939, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, June, 1938, page 633, and 
June, 1939, page 567; Nova Scotia, in June, 
1936, page 604, and July, 1939, page 671; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, May, 1938, page 507, and June, 1939, 
page 581. Schedules of wages and_ hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 

Similar legislation is in effect in Part II of 
the Fair Wage Act of Manitoba for certain 
industries (LaBour GazettE, May, 1938, page 
499, and June, 1939, page 570) and in the 
Industrial Standards Act of New Brunswick, 
1939, (for the construction industry), in effect 
since August 10. Up to the end of August, 
however, no schedules had yet been made 
obligatory in these two provinces. 


Ontario 


Consiruciion: Buildings and Structures 


CARPENTERS, PrTERBOROUGH—The Order in 
Council which was summarized in the Lasour 
GazeTts, August, page 863, was corrected in 
the issue of August 19, this correction not 
affecting the summary as given in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARRERS, CAMPBELLFoRD—An Order in Coun-. 


el, dated August 18, and summarized in The 
Ontario Gazette, August 26, (corrected in the 
September 2 issue) makes binding the terms 
of a schedule of wages and hours for barbers 
in the town of Campbellford, front September 
5, 1939 “during pleasure”. 


Hours: to be the hours during which barber 
shops are permitted to be open by municipal 
by-law. No work on Sundays, on eight specified 
holidays, nor after 12.30 p.m. on Wednesdays 
from May to October inclusive, except the 
Wednesday of a week in which one of the 
holidays occurs. 


Minimum wage rates: for those given full 
time employment on a straight salary, $18 per 
week; those given full time employment on a 
percentage or commission basis, $12.50 per 
week plus 65 per cent of proceeds in excess of 
$20 from the work of the employee; those 
working four hours per day or less from Mon- 
day to Friday inclusive and all day or less on 
Saturday, $7.50 per week, plus 65 per cent 
of the proceeds in excess of $12.50 from the 
work of the employee; those working on Satur- 
days or the day before a holiday and on the 
previous evening only, $5 per week plus 65 per 
cent of the proceeds in excess of $7.50 from 
the work of the employee; those working only 
on Saturday or the day before a holiday, $4 per 
day or part thereof plus 65 per cent of proceeds 
in excess of $6 from the work of the employee; 
those working on days other than Saturdays 
or the day before a holiday $2.50 per day or 
part thereof plus 65 per cent of proceeds in 
excess of $4 from the work of the employee. 


No deduction may be made from wages for 
materials supplied, laundry service or operating 
expenses of any kind. 

A scale of minimum charges for 
operation is included in the schedule. 


each 
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Alberta 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


StructuraL Steen, Workers, EpMontron.— 
An Order in Council, dated August 16, and 
published in The Alberta Gazette, August 31, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule govern- 
ing the structural steel industry in the city 
of Edmonton and within 25 miles of its main 
post office, from September 10, 1939, to Sep- 
tember 9, 1940, or “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. For work on night shifts, 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one half. Work on 
Sundays and statutory holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for structural steel 
workers: 95 cents per hour. 

One apprentice allowed to each five steel 
workers on the erection of steel; one apprentice 
to two journeymen on ornamental work and/or 
one apprentice to each riveting crew. 

Wage for apprentices: 60 cents per hour. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Taxt Drivers, Epmonton—An Order in 
Council, dated August 16, and published in 
The Alberta Gazette, August 31, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule governing the 
taxi livery industry in the city of Edmonton 


and within ten miles of its main post office, 
from September 10, 1939, to September 9, 
1940, or “during pleasure’’, 


Hours: 11 per day, 6 days per week, a 66 
hour week, the daily hours to be worked 
during 12 consecutive hours with one hour rest 
period each day. Temporary chauffeurs to be 
permittted to work on 7 days of any one week 
provided the total hours worked in such week 
do not exceed 40 hours. 

Wages: from date schedule went into effect 
to September 30, 1939, and also from April 1, 
1940 to September 30, 1940, $12.50 per week 
plus 25 per cent commission on all receipts in 
excess of $50 per week; from October 1, 1939, 
to March 31, 1940, $15 per week plus 25 per 
cent commission on all receipts in excess of $60 
per week. Temporary chauffeurs if called for 
a half day or less to be paid a minimum of 
$1.25; if called for one day or less but more 
than one half day, to be paid a minimum of 
$2.25. If employed for longer than one day, 
to be paid pro rata of the regular rates. 


The number of spare or part time chauffeurs 
in any one business may not exceed 20 per cent 
of the number of regularly employed chauffeurs, 
unless less than five employed. when one part 
time chauffeur may still be employed. 

All employers paying a higher rate of wages 
than the above may not reduce such wage rates, 
and all employers working their employees less 
than 66 hours per week may not increase such 
lesser hours. 





Company Plans for Employee Promotions is 
the title of a report published recently by the 
Industrial Relations Section, Department of 
Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton 
University, New Jersey. 


The report gives a brief analysis ‘of promo- 
tional programs in representative companies 
“as a means,” it is stated, “ of assisting those 
concerned in the formulation of industrial 
relation policies.” 


In a foreword to the report it is stated that 
“Tt is probable that in many companies, the 
depression of the 1930’s will leave a gap in the 
upward flow of supervisory and executive 
material for many years to come. The filling 
of this gap will in any case be difficult, since 
seasoned supervision cannot be produced by 
hot-house methods. However, carefully deter- 
mined lines of promotion which will afford the 
maximum of experience in the minimum of 


time will serve to reduce the gap materially. 
Sound use of college material may likewise 
expedite readjustment. 

“ Regardless of the extent or pace of business 
recovery, present-day problems require a 
degree of versatility and understanding in 
management which past promotional proced- 
ures have not always assured. The qualifica- 
tions for foremanship or supervision have 
become more exacting with the increasing 
importance of group relations and labour 
legislation. To develop men who can meet 
these qualifications, requires a carefully 
planned co-ordination of selection, training, 
rating, and promotional methods.” 

The report is divided into five main sections 
under the following headings: Introduction, 
General Procedures in Promotional Programs, 
Training for Promotion, Publicity on Promo- 


tional Policies, Opportunities and Evaluation. 


In appendices to the report the promotional 
programs of three companies are given. 
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PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1939 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the cost per week of a list 
of a staple foods, fuel and rent entering into 
a family budget being somewhat, higher than 
in the previous month due to an increase in 
the cost of foods while the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number of whole- 
sale prices continued downward during the 
first part of the month and then advanced 
and was slightly higher at the end of the 
month than at the beginning due mainly to 
advances in the prices of certain farm products 
and non-ferrous metals. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.16 at the beginning of August as compared 
with $8.07 for July. Eleven commodities in 
the list were higher than in the previous 
month, nine were lower and nine showed no 
change. Such changes as occurred were slight, 
the most important being increases in the cost 
of eggs and mutton and in potatoes with the 
marketing of the new crop while beef, lard, 
butter and evaporated apples declined. Com- 
parative figures for the cost of this list of 
foods for certain other dates are $8.81 for 
August, 1938; $8.80 for August, 1937; $8.17 
for August, 1936; $6.67 for March, 1938 (the 
low point in recent years); and $11.63 for 
August, 1929. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total cost of the 
list was $17.02 at the beginning of August 
as compared with $16.93 for July; $17.70 for 
August, 19388; $17.48 for August, 1937; $16.72 
for August, 1936; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); $21.90 for August, 
1929; $20.88 for August, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $14.41 for 
August, 1914. In fuel anthracite coal was 
slightly lower while no changes were reported 
in rent. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number for the 
week ended August 18 was 71:9 the lowest 
point recorded since May, 1936. Some advance 
occurred before the end of the month the 
index being 72-8 for the week ended Septem- 
ber 1 as compared with 72-1 for the week 
ended July 28 and 73:3 for the week ended 
June 30. The latest figures available on a 
monthly basis are for July when the index 
number was 72:6 as compared with 76-0 for 
August, 1938; 85-6 for August, 1987; 76-1 for 
August, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low 
point during recent years); 98:4 for August, 
1929; 97-1 for August, 1922; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak) ; and 66:1 for August, 
1914. The slight decline during the first half 


of the month under review was due mainly 
to lower prices for grains, livestock, eggs, vege- 
tables and coal and the later advance was due 
to higher prices for grains, flour, milk, eggs, 
raw cotton, raw wool and copper. In the 
grouping according to chief component mate- 
rials the Vegetable Products group, the Textile 
Products group, the Wood Products group 
and the Non-Ferrous Metals Products group 
were all higher at the end of August than at 
the end of July while the Animal Products 
group and the Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
group were somewhat lower. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent 1s secured by the correspondents of the 
Lanour Gazerrs, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 

(Continued on page 962) 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN 
CANADA) OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED 
AND RENT ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. i 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantitie 
of different foods required for an average family 









































































































































Commodities | Quan-| ft ft | 1910} 1913 | Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.) Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug. a Guly Aug. 
tity | 1900} 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 |1929 |1930 |1933 {1986 11937 11938 | 1939 | 1989 
c c c Cc. c c c Cc c c Cc. c Cc c c e ec c 
Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2) 30-4) 37-6] 44-4] 49-8] 78-6) 83-0) 63-4] 61-6] 71-6] 76-8) 73-2] 44-8] 46-6] 58-4] 57-2! 56-6! 56-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6) 24-6] 26-0} 29-6) 34-4) 57-2) 53-4] 34-6! 33-6! 42-6! 48-0) 45-0) 23-6] 25-2) 30-4] 31-6) 31-8! 31-4 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3) 12.8) 15-7} 17-6) 28-3! 28-2) 18-7} 19-8] 22-6} 24-6, 23-2) 11-8] 18-1] 14-3] 15-6] 15-6] 15-4 
Mutton, roast.) 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2) 16-8} 19-1] 21-3] 37-4; 36-9] 28-1] 30-3) 29-9] 32-1] 30-1] 20-4] 22-3] 22-3] 24-5) 23.5) 24-6 
Ponls, legis es: 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5} 20.9} 37-9] 41-6) 32-0] 32-2} 28-8] 32 6, 30 3) 17-1] 22-4] 23-7] 27-4] 23-7] 23-8 
Porls, salts.£8. 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0) 34-4) 35 2) 37-2) 70-2) 74-2) 54-4] 57-4] 53-2) 56.4) 54 6) 31-0] 40-4] 41-2] 45 6] 42-0] 41-8 
Bacon, break- . 
fast. 22.68.83. 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 25-7) 51-2) 57-9) 42-7) 45-4) 39-0) 41-0| 40-1] 21-2, 30-1] 30-7] 36 3} 30-2) 29-9 
Tails PUES “98 2 “ | 26-2) 28 2) 40-6) 38-4) 37-6) 73-6) 76-0! 44:4] 50-0) 44-4] 44-0! 42-0] 25-6! 30-8] 33-8; 30-6) 23 2) 22-6 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz} 25-7) 30 0, 83-3) 33-7) 29-5] 53-6] 64-5) 35-0; 39-0) 42 4; 39-4; 37-3) 23-5 30-1) 32-2 34-1 27-1, 30-3 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2 23 4 28-4; 28-1) 24-3] 51-0) 56-3) 32-8] 34-7] 37-6, 34.8) 33-3] 19-5) 25-6} 26-8) 29-2 22 4 24.5 
able... $408 2 6 qts| 36-6, 39-6) 48-0 51-6) 52-2) 72-0, 88-2) 69-0, 67-8] 70-2) 72-0' 71-4) 54-6) 61-2) 64-2 64-8) 64-2, 64-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2, 49-4] 52 0) 58-0) 53-0) 93-4/121-8] 71-4] 73-6] 79-4! 80-4) 64.2, 43-0] 48-0] 53-4) 52-4] 45-6) 45-0 
pak cream- 

RE Be. 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7) 31-9) 33-9} 31-9' 52-3) 66-8] 43-3] 41-0) 44-6] 44-9} 35-5] 25-1] 28-0 30-8] 29-8) 26-1) 26-1 
Coe old. 1 “ | 16-1} 17-6) 18-5) 20-5} 21-4} 33-4) 40-8) 30-1/§31-3)§33-0/ $33 -1/§31-4/§19-8)§21-0)§23 0 §28-9/§21-4)§21-5 
Cheese, new.. 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7) 17-5} 19-1] 19-7| 80-8) 38-9 26-7|$31-3/§33 -0)§33-1/§31-4)§19-8/§21-0'§23 0 §23-9)§21-4/§21-5 
Bread 59.48.59. 115 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5) 64-5/117-0)145-5/105-0/114-0/115-5|117-0/112-5| 87-0) 93-0/106-5|108-0| 97-5! 97-5 
Flour, feyallys. 10 “ | 25-0) 28-0} 33-0) 32 0: 37-0} 67-0} 84-0 49-0 §54:0 §52-0 §53 0, $47-0 §34-0 §35-0'§47-01§40 0|§29-0/§29-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22 0) 24-0) 40-0] 44-5) 28-0) 29-0] 31-5] 32-0) 31-0] 25-0) 26-0] 30 0, 28-5} 25-0) 25-0 
Rireet. J) a Be. 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 12-0} 28-8) 34-0) 18-8)§21-8)§21-2)§20 6)§20-4/§16-0)§15-8/§16-4 §16-4/§16-2)§16-4 
Beans, hand- 

picked.+. 28. 2 a 8-6} 9-4) 10-8} 12-4) 12:2) 33-6) 24-4) 17-8] 16-0) 18-2) 23-8) 18-8) 8-8} 10-2' 15-2} 10-6} 10-4] 10-2 
Apples evapor-, 

ated 19.588. it es 9-9} 7-7) 11-5| 12-0) 18-5) 23-3) 29-5) 24-6) 20-1} 21-6) 21-4] 20-6) 15-3) 15-9] 15-9, 15-2) 15-2] 14-6 
Prunes, med- 

aa, FE ee. 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6) 9-9 11-9} 12-9, 18-1} 27-9} 19-9} 15-9) 18-6) 18-9) 15-6) 11-7} 11-1} 11-0} 11-1] 10-7] 10-9 
Sugar, granula- 

ted. ....f 4 “ | 21-6} 22-0) 24-6) 23-6) 24-4) 44-81100-0| 85-6] 31-6] 31-6] 28-4] 26-4) 32-0) 24-4] 26-4) 25-6] 26-4) 26-4 
Sugar, ‘yellow . 2 “ | 10-0) 9-8) 10-8) 11-0) 11-6) 20-6) 46-8] 16-6) 15-0) 15-0] 13-6) 12-8; 15-6) 12-0] 12-8! 12-4) 12-8] 12-8 
Tea, black... eS 8-2) 8-3] 8-7) 8-9) 9-3! 15-2) 16-5)$14-1/$18-0/§17-8)§17-6'§14-7)§10-5)§13-0 §13-6)§14-7/$14 5 §14-6 
Tea, green.... pees 8-7} 8-7| 9-1] 9-3) 9-4) 14-5) 17-0] 15-5/§18-0)§17-8)§17-6)§14-7/$10-5) $13 -0)§13-6 §14-7)§14 5 §14-6 
Coffee. 5.08. saa 8-6; 8-8! 8-9) 9-4] 9-5) 11-8] 15-6) 18-4) 15-8) 15-1) 15-1) 14-1) 9-9) 8-9} 8-9) 8-6) 8-5) 8-5 
Potatoes...... 380 “ | 24-1) 28-0) 30-3} 36-0) 50-3) 89-7/126-9) 58-3) 91-4) 68-5) 94-4) 72-7) 65-4] 72-2) 51-3) 47-0} 50-8) 56-3 
Vinegar. ...35. Ie qt 7 -7 7 8 °8 -9; 1-8) 1-0) 1-0; 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 9 9 -9 -9 9 -9 

$ $ $ $ 9 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-68)13-44)/16-42/10-44/11-16/11-08)11-63)16-65) 7-43) 8-17) 8-86) 8-81! 8-07) 8-16 
c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. c. C. c; C. 

Starch,laundry om lb. 2-91. 3-0} 38-1) 3-2) 38-2) 4-7) 5-0) 4-0} 4-2) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1] 3-8] 3-8] 3-9; 3-9} 3-8] 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 

cite ot ae. Yeton| 39-5 45-2 48-1) 55-0} 53-4) 74-9/110-0/107-9/105-5}101-0}100-2) 99-9} 91-1) 90-2) 87-9] 88-9] 88-5) 88-1 
as bitumin- 

Be eee a se ea 32. 3| 35-0) 388-7] 37-6] 59-6) 81-3) 69-4) 63-4) 62-7) 62-6] 62-7) 57-4] 58-3) 58-2) 58-7) 58-6) 58-4 
Wood, hard...|‘ ed.| 32-5) 85-3] 38-8} 42-5] 42-6) 70-7| 82-0] 77-3) 75-3) 75-5) 76-6) 76-2) 60-8] 59-7) 59-5) 60-5] 59-4] 59-4 
Wood, soit. cc } 22-6] 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 31-3) 51-9! 64-1) 58-5) 55-4) 55-7) 54-9) 54-1) 46-0] 45-1] 44-7) 44-9] 44-3] 44-2 
Oval oil A, ee 1gal.| 24-0} 24-5} 24-4} 23-7| 23-8] 28-0} 38-3} 31-1] 31-1] 31-0} 31-1} 30-9] 27-0} 27-0) 26-9) 26-6] 26-4) 26-2 
Fuel and $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ bs $ $ $ $ 

MiGint:. 5.8. Shel eOesS 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-89) 2-85) 3-76) 3-44) 3-31) 3-26) 3-25) 3-24) 2-82) 2-80) 2-97) 2-88) 2-77) 2-96 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rent......... mo. | 2-37) 2-89) 4-65} 4-75] 4-81) 4-89] 6-37] 6-96) 6-87] 6-93] 6-98) 7-07] 5-67) 5-71) 5-87) 6-06] 6-05) 6-05 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

{rbotalsisjacse. | 440s §-37\10-56)12-79)14-02)14- 41/21 -20'26- 40/20-88/21-32 21-31/21-$0 21-6115 -$6|16-72)17-48/17- 70/16 - 93/17 -62 
























































AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83} 6-82} 7-29] 7-51/13-75)16-97/10-41/11-06)10-98}11-15/11-06| 7-48) 7-93; 8-71) 8-83} 8-09} 8-26 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81) 5-26} 5-81] 6-34} 6-83/12-08/15-38] 9-32/10-02) 9-74]10-19]10-16| 6-83) 7-60; 8-51) 8-63) 7-74) 7-85 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83} 6-55} 7-04! 7-59) 13-32)16-25|10-33]11-20)10-93}10-94/10-75| 7-47) 8-22) 8-80) 8-89) 8-23) 8-38 
Quebec: bipepe® ... fa 5-15) 5-64! 6-33] 6-87] 7-19/12-50)15-54/10-00/10-32)10-20/10-52) 9-97) 6-70) 7-51} 8-01) 8-16) 7-62) 7-51 
Ontario.F cee .. £.- 5-01} 5-60) 6-50) 7-20} 7-54)13-50}16-44/10-41]11-20)11-13]11-67/10-53] 7-53) 8-35) 8-83} 8-75) 8-08] 8-18 
Manitobax. cep .- 2s 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-76]13-02/17-24]10-27|10-39|10-95}11-53}10-38] 7-40} 8-19) 8-53) 8-63) 7-84) 7-92 
Saskatchewan....... 6-86] 6-92} 7-86) 8-25) 8-00)12-63)16-75| 9-96]11-30/11-32/12-09/10-76} 7-34) 7-66) 8-59) 8-65) 7-52) 7-74 
Alberta tof be». 2a 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33) 7-83]13-84]16-31]10-26/10-96/11-13}12-12/10-74| 7-23] 7-70) 8-85} 8-85) 7-71) 8-07 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90} 7-74} 8-32] 9-13) 9-14)14-17]17-09]11-63]11-90/12-14}12-93]11-71] 8-13} 8-92) 9-86] 9-88) 9-14} 9-03 





{December only. §Kind most sold. 
{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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: Pork Bacon 
F =e 4 Stipe Oe Oe 
als bed o pe) 20 2 A 
- ~ Lond om had a o- — — 
LOCALITY ee Bo = g KS a P = oi ‘a | Bs 
2 2g wa] & < Bis, AC) bod, ea od Seite? Tmo 
26/25 | 80] 96] %o] 4; 16 Ss | $id] go 3d a 
Ba |u|] og | Be] ge 2m oT 9 ) Be Geeky 8 48 ae 
23|58|o8| 38/28] Ss | SB |] BS |xas] 85 g.5 Es 
> rm u BK ~™n a an a 
nm) ee ete? | oe Ss st 5 a 5 ea 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Bominion (average)......... 28-0 | 23-7 | 20-8 | 15-7 | 12-8 15-4 24-6 23°8 20-9 29-9 33-4 - 56-6 
Nova Seotia (average)........ 29-7 | 24-3 | 20-9 | 15-8 | 18-5 13-0 i8-0 23°9 13-7 28-8 31-5! 55-0 
I—Svdneyi. ih es ciee ee at 382-8 | 25-7 | 22-5 | 17-8 | 15 13-2 20 25-4 19-8 28-3 32-1 54-8 
2—New Glasgow.......... 28-7 | 25 22-7 | 16 14-2 LISP et ee 25 29 28-8 31-4 51-7 
3—Am herstaot, a... derrenis oe 80-2 | 24-2 | 19 15-5 | 12-5 gy | Seren ee 8 23-5 18-7 30 32-7 55 
4-— TUR AK SS. SN. ey SA We, re 26-7 | 21-3 | 21-7 | 14-2 | 13-8 10-4 16 23-2 19-2 27 30-9 54-4 
S—WandSOFs ae see le ee ae 30 25 21 17 14 LOR ie ee en 21-7 19-4 28 30 60 
6—Proroy Seco Se eoaese 29-5 | 24-5 | 18-5 | 14-5 | 11-5 5S ON Be ee 24-5 21 30-4 31-9 54 
7—P.EK.1.—Charlottetown.} 26-0 | 23-0 | 20-6 | 15-3 | 13-7 12-7 25°0 25-0 19-0 28°3 31-6 55 9 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-3 | 23-4 | 206-4 | 16-0 | 12-1 14-1 21-7 23°5 20-6 28-9 33-1 55-3 
8—Moncton . 2. ete see 8-3 1 22°7") 19-5"). 15-3, 111-7 15-5 25 24-6 20 30-1 83-6: 53-9 
0—Saintwohnt. ... 4.5 5 aete 32:7 | 23 23°3 | 15-2 | 13-2 12-3 22-7 23-1 20-6 28-5 33 55-9 
10—Fredericton............ 30 22-9 | 16-3 | 14-5 | 12-6 13-5 17-5 23-8 19-4 30-9 32-9 56-2 
ti—Bathurshy \. Seeks 30 25 22-5 | 19 11 115) Ma I SAB 22-5 22-4 26 32-8 55 
Quebec (average)............ 26-0 | 22-7 | 19-1 | 14-9 9-9 13-7 25-9 21-6 18-6 27-6 31-6 5¢-1 
12—Quebec2 ee Wasa 25-1 | 23-8 | 14-8 | 13-6 8-3 14-3 25-3 21-5 19-1 25-9 31-8 48-9 
18—Three Rivers........... QS | P2221 17 15-1 | 10-1 14 23-6 21-7 17-8 29-6 33-9 57-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 380-6 | 24-6 | 25-1 | 17-4 | 10-2 14-3 28-4 22-6 18-7 24-3 28-3 56-6 
15—Sorel? S048 Ses eee ee 23-2 | 20-8 | 18-5 | 14-4 | 10-6 11 21-7 19-1 18-8 31 35-6 55 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20 19-3 | 17-5 | 13-7 9-2 15-2 23 18 15-8 28-3 33-2 54-3 
17-—StJouns. oc... hs See ee 31 25 19-7 | 16 9-2 14:3 28-7 22°70 18-7 27-2 29-7 58-3 
18—Thetford Mines......... 22 21-2 | 15-2 | 14 8-7 a 30 21-2 17-4 27-2 31-6 58 
19—Montreal............... 28-8 | 24-3 | 22-9 | 14-3 | 11-1 9-7 25-4 23-8 21-1 26-8 30 58-1 
20 Hl ed cccha ant 6 22-8 | 21-1 | 15-4 | 11-4 13-6 27-2 23-5 20-2 27-7 30-5 58-4 
Ontario (average)............ 28-1 | 24-3 | 21-4 | 16-3 | 13-3 16-9 25°9 24-3 21-3 28-0 32-2 56-2 
21—Ottawai.,. shoo. itso ss 29-4 | 24-6 | 23 17-6 | 12-5 |. 14-3 25-1 23-3 20-9 29-5 32-2 56-4 
22—Brockville............. 29 25-5 | 22-2 | 15-9 | 11-2 ASE Ot lism e nets 22 20-5 29-2 31-6 58-1 
25— INE SLON te ee 26-7 | 21-7 | 19-7 | 14-9 | 11-5 13-8 24-4 22-9 22 26-8 30-2 53 
24—Relleville.............. 24-7 | 20-5 | 19-7 | 15-5 | 11-2 16-3 20 21-2 17-7 29-5 31-6 54-3 
25—Peterborough.......... 30-7 | 25-8 | 24-5 | 16-8 | 13-5 17-8 25 23-5 22-5 27-8 32-6 | 56-5 
26—OsShawaes eevee cues 24-5 | 21-7 | 20-5 | 15-1 | 12-2 GCA US een ook ai 24 18 26 29-4 54-7 
OT—Orilatay nome ote ose 25 22 20-5 | 16 15-5 bebe Mal Bea tee uate 24-5 23 28-7 32-6 57-5 
26-— LOTONCO a eto .< Aecls ree 380-7 | 25-5 | 22-7 | 16-4 | 14-7 16-9 27-3 25-8 19 31-3 35 58-6 
29—Niagara Falls........... 28-3 | 24-4 | 22 16-1 | 11-2 17-1 aon 24-4 20-9 29-4 31-9 55-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 29 25-2 | 22-6 | 16-5 | 13-5 17-2 28-7 24-3 17-7 26-8 30 55-1 
si—Hamiilttoni-.... see 28-2 | 24-4 | 22-5 | 17 15-5 17-2 24-7 24-8 26-5 27-9 31-3 56-8 
S2—Drantiord s..3.. oo eee 27-8 | 24-2 | 21-5 | 16-2 | 12-5 1(Syo al Be. Bie Ga 23-5 15-5 28-8 3175, 55-5 
So Gait. wen le. Set ae 29-2 | 25-4 | 21-6 | 17-6 | 14-9 TSAR ke ae ote 25-7 18 31-9 34-5 56-2 
34—Guelph?. van..cnon ett 20-7 | 23°56 | 20°7 | 15-7 {715 17-1 20 22-5 21-8 27-8 80-4 55-6 
So Katcheners....5 ace h- 25-5 | 24 18-8 | 15-6 | 138-5 1 WF Ack Ws I 2 So a 22 22 29-3 32-3 56-1 
386—Woodstock............. 29 24-8 | 21-2 | 16-2 | 12 16-9 25 25 22 27-7 30-6 54-9 
37—otrattord gs .le5 ie tek 27-7 | 24-3 | 18-8 | 17 16-3 AST eeriPer, cere ee 25-2 29 28-9 32°3 58-2 
SO——WONAOMN, w <n cocks toe sree 29 25-9 | 22-8 } 16-5 | 13-5 Wf 22-5 24-5 20 27-9 81-5 56-1 
39—St. Thomas............ 29-1 | 24-8 | 22-1 | 15-6 | 13-6 16-6 27°5 25-7 22-5 28-3 31-7 57-1 
40— Chatham... eicece «ce 27-7 | 24-3") 21-2. | 16°6 JO1is7 18-9 22-5 ed, 20:3 29-1 32-3 55-6 
a1—WindsOEs coe tae ence 29-2 | 25-1 | 21-8 | 16-7 | 14-3 17-2 29-2 24-2 22-3 28-1 30-7 57-5 
42 —-Sarnidae sites oe eee Oe 28-6 | 24-7 | 21-4 | 16-6 | 14-6 SA ae ba 8 25 23-6 27-7 33-7 58 
43—Owen Sound............| 28:5 | 24 7s beoso | lo-7. 1 Gt yn Stein 23-2 20 28 32-9 52-7 
44—= North sa Vien; cut ne tes 29 20°27 i) Zo 16-2 | 13-2 15-5 30 25-2 21-3 29-5 32-3 58-8 
45—Sud bury”... tance te: 26-1) 23-7 | 19°8 | 15-7 | 11-1 15-8 30 24-5 21-4 28-1 31:5 51-9. 
46=-Cobalta. cst. td ae falas 28 25 23 18 fame 1 ee eh Ki co et 26°5 23-2 29-7 31-4 57 
AZ——VIMIMINS. fava cscs fas 29-3 | 25-8 | 21-7 | 17 13-3 18-4 31-8 26-9 230 28-9 31-6 55-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 28:5 | 24-7 | 21-6 | 15:2 |°12 No NES ated tet 3 24-4 18-8 28 31-2 56 
49—Port) Arthur, ..oc..... h- 28-6 | 23-5 | 23-5 | 17 14 UU tall Poe ee 25 24 34-1 38-1 60 
50—Fort William........... 30-1 | 25-3 | 19-8 | 15-5 | 14-1 16-8 30 27-2 22-2 84-7 38-3 58-3 
Manitoba (average).......... 25-8 | 20-9 | 20-6 | 14-7 | 12-6 13-7 20-9 24-1 22-5 32°8 36-0 - 58-3 
51—Winnipeg............... 27-9 | 22-8 | 21-9 | 14-8 | 13-8 12-7 20-1 26-6 20 32-2 34-8 _ 58-6. 
j2-—-Brandon.. these cone 23-6 | 19 19-2 | 14-5 | 11-4 14-6 21-7 21-5 25 33°3 37-2 57-9 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 24-1 | 19-8 | 17-6 | 12-3 9-8 11-7 21-3 21-1 21-1 31-9 36-5 58-1 
b3—— Regina owas sp hioce ce 25 20-2 | 17-7 | 11-7 | 10-5 11-8 20-3 21-2 23 29-9 84-9 57-7 
54—Prince Albert.......... 17-5 | 15-2 | 14-5 | 10-5 8 9 17 19 sr 31-4 38-8 58 
55—Saskatoon.............. 25-3 | 20-2 | 18-6 | 13-5 | 10-4 12-3 21-3 22 19-5 32-7 36-1 57-2 
56—Moose Jaw............- 28-7 | 23-7 | 19-4 | 13-3 | 10-2 13-8 26-5 22 25 33-7 36-3 59-5 
Alberta (average)............ 27-2 | 22-4 | 19-4 | 14-8 | 12-0 15-0 22-0 22-1 20-4 31-1 34-8 56-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 29-3 | 24-3 | 22-3 | 17-3 | 15 17-3 25 24-3 22-5 32-5 36-2 59 
58—Drumbheller............ 28 25 18 15 11-2 1 Ri hens |g eee 20 23-3 29-7 33-7 54 
59—Edmonton............. 23-8 | 18-5 | 17-9 | 12-6 9-3 13°3 19-5 22-1 19-1 29-9 32-7 55-2 
60—Calgaryiuion, aloe ee 28-4 | 22-9 | 19-9 | 14 13-4 14-8 21-5 23-3 18:5 33 36-3 57-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 26-4 | 21-3 | 19-1 | 15-3 | 11-3 14-7 22-1 21 18-5 30-3 35-2 57-2: 
British Columbia (average).| 31-0 | 26-0 | 23-3 | 16-4 | 15-6 17-1 26-9 26-4 23-1 34-8 38-1 59-5. 
62—Hornie.; o. dacs sore epie. be 27 -Ga\23 19 15-3 | 13-7 16-7 23 23 22-3 32-5 84-8 59-2 
63— Nelson. 2.0/5... cece 32-5 | 27 24-3 | 18-3 | 15-6 1 AYE A ed, 250 MR 28-7 25 31-7 34-3 65 
64—Trail....... rea Rast pr hoe a 29-4 | 25-2 | 23-2 | 16-7 | 15-5 17-7 30 28-3 24-3 36-4 40-6 61 
65—New Westminster...... 31-3 | 25-5 | 21-3 | 15-2 | 15-7 14-7 25-8 25-6 22-1 31-9 37-4 56-5 
66—Vancouver............. 31-6 | 26-4 | 23-4 | 16-8 | 16-7 18 28-9 26-8 23-5 35-1 38 59-2 
67—Victoriay....00 oe 32°8 | 27-7.) 24°6.| 17-3 | 17 18 25-5 26-6 22-5 35-6 39-4 57-2 
68—Nanaimo............... 35 30 26-7 | 17-2 | 17-2 17-3 30 25-3 22-5 37-1 39-4 60 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 27-7 |.23-3 | 24 14-3 | 138-4 16-7 25 ON 22-6 38 40-8 57-8 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. o. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 

FS re es 16 ag a 3 

| 84 5 i? a 3 (Ag ,| 84 | 38. euiaaae |e 
-d oO oO om) "a0 Om - > a ie) “4 
won| &e aca! § 4 " S ao] oe ac é Ox 3 =I e- 38 
aes -O - Qe - ws. KS et ae . 32, we § op 2 5 3 | wee ia, 
Oo ,8§ | 8H#OQ/]/Aa_ a Ryle! ih SQ) irr "S)) SI oD g D2Q On 
~do — ial od o on ou flea osom 45 - gu Ao ise} A oO + a 
Ses (Ste /23s8 | oe | oy Bs |eaes| BS | aus Sass] Xs | es] se 
Bee | asa] gee | 2a | 4B oe |a@e8! 88 | Sa8/Sims) SS | eke] 28 
'e) cn = nn D fy Oo 4 Fy Oo = a) o 


ef | | LL Lf nf | ee 


cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 





: 11-3 46-9 17-3 21-5 11-3 30-3 24-5 10-7 22:5 26-1 
11-3 Pet Il sends > alate devi. 7 42-2 13-6 16+0 11-5 36-0 28-2 19-2 23-6 28°2 
8 BSG fl Pema al Meee o's 43-7 13-7 15-3 11:3 36-1 26-4 | 10-12 21-5 27-2 | 1 
15 DD 2 WN. SPR | Be heh. 46-7 15 18-7 11-6 34-5 28-2 11 23-2 29-3 | 2 
eed 2030 | Noes, 410. Se. «dO EEO 14 14-7 11-8 32-8 28-4 8e 24-6 28-413 
il Sa eee AY 3s eps 41-7 12-5 14-5 12-1 38 28-1 0 a occ! 28-2 | 4 
Abe Gone ab | Aas, he eae. s| 2” BO°8 is Mies ats 18-9 10 OOo Lidaenee ae OF cae es 185 
Bosse a || Recene Be 3 | Bi acrere S| ke sete oe 47-5 13 14 12 37-6 30 1 25 28-2 | 6 
15-0 23°S | icsades 5:0 48-74 15-5 17-6 13-2 25-8 20-4 |9-0-10-0) 21-9 20°9 | 7 
14-7 24-2 15-0 6-5 46-2 15-2 18-8 12-7 33-8 a4 8 24-0 28-0 
14:5 oe jl ates, § 5 44-4 14-4 16-2 12-6 34-1 28-1 10 24°3 28:3 | 8 
12-2 25-5 15 8 47-5 14-5 23-3 12-1 35°4 26-3 12 23°3 27-5 | 9 
17-5 25-21). Sasts ths aan Sen 46-7 16-7 21-6 13-4 33°3 27-7 11 25:3 29-2 110 
Fea a aes ae, Scene. 2 | Meee ae are o) seed a o/s |e ans cay, A Te ed ce 25-8 10c 23-2 27s 
12-9 25°74 20-3 8-2 48-7 16-6 14-9 11-5 31-3 26-2 9-4 21-8 24-6 
12 27-7 HSS Fier e ot | Baise se 15 17-3 11-8 32-1 24-2 11 21-8 25-1 }12 
14-5 SOUT Peaees Bh. wee se 50 17 16-4 12-5 32°5 29-7 Ibi | ae. 24-3 113 
Ae eee WO? ) SPeee? Beles a |) oko ck 15 13-7 11-8 34:6 28-1 10a 21:5 24-4 114 
Pathe ho k| Naso s | me ee oe | eet ca |S seals eam er 18 11 11 27-4 23-9 ere ree An LO 
15 2D) 4| Meese TOBE ABS, Sec tnente eh ear) ae ee I, pa 13-8 12-4 28-4 25-7 Sb-\/eeneeee 24-9 |16 
DH cect fies: Sree teak becisay (EEO CRSA Recerca Oy ae Je 13-8 10-6 31-5 26-1 Sire PH abt 17 
10 20 LL eeees. Oey desc kee ae dl tio rae 15 12-7 10-9 30 26-7 9 21-5 24-6 |18 
13-3 27 22-5 8-3 46 19-1 20-1 10-9 34-6 25-1 | 10-11 22-4 25-1 |19 
12-7 20) Sees 8-5 50 17 15-6 11-6 30-9 26 11 21-6 24-2 120 
15-2 24-3 19-4 a-4 50-4 16-9 24-9 11-1 30-2 25-2 11-3 23-5 20 °7 
15 26-8 15 ol oe ae 15-6 222 10-6 31-7 25-1 il 23°5 24-7 |21 
i IO. 25 25 OZ) Pree oe 18 22-3 il 28-9 24-3 10 24 24-8 (22 
15 24 18-3 10 37°5 15 24-1 10-4 29-5 24-5 10 20-2 25 = 23 
Lo dic O14 bis COS (ocr 2 Se ib geen Coe ena 15 23-4 10-2 27-5 23 10 25 25-5 |24 
Stocks JOU Bio Gantaiodl lb Stocco dl kn.c RR Gn Ey leh eietene 17 25°3 11-3 26-2 23 11 24-2 25-3 |25 
SG doe HIGH 40.6 Bd) lunots. Je HBO OL ee Gece scones 15 24 10-8 29-7 24 11 24-3 25-8 126 
reeectae) 43)| ota thetate: a6 | chctenctate o settee pet | A etech, J4 ||. athena c AS [enti ae 21-5 11-8 28-8 24-7 11 22-5 26-6 |27 
16 28 10-21 O Steer. ok 60 15 30-4 11-4 31-9 25-7 12 24 26-1 |28 
Rote cdogs eee estate as (etameraa As OMEN. ce AIM ck REE. vee (Ata c 5 ae 27-2 10-7 32-7 28 12 24 25-7 |29 
Br eae bells rhe Sag Lei ole Bera Ra eee irda 15 29-1 10-7 POM OR Coe rtcd Ma ae 7 24-4 25-4 |30 
17-7 26-5 7-ea O  ee 60 18 28-5 11-3 Ua a litres 12 26 26-8 |31 
AGO US HIRE iodo Gb aoe Ph Ul oameres a5 ete ttoct te Pinas. fh eOe4 10:5 28-3 25 11 25 25-7 132 
S5c Btok V4 oiths Ao Real Ibis 3 Arata [Aes ib OER [etc Ape al feta 25 27-2 11 27-1 24-6 11) Wirkegesies | ee0=o" 155 
go cecil kph, Rap iio 2 etd ico icin aici bes Renre [sid Collin bs Iai nes 20-5 10-4 28-3 23°3 11 23-3 25-6 |34 
Ge 5S. dios 26 OE Etec ee leet onset | eee see eens ake emaa OD 10-8 28-4 24-7 11 23°5 25-6 |35 
Lio ht, Fic loko be, Sol apne ark lai Go Sl ak eee al SS Ae al, 23-8 10/4 23°3 22 5! 21-5 26-6 |36 
i otretra na [fos tveete ss |eeeira cn takta sty | seco cs [Paes a ost oman. oe 27-6 9°3 28-3 25 iit 22 24-9 |37 
12-7 20 ‘Wag ie, See 40 15 28-5 10-5 28-5 23-6 11 23 25-2 |38 
Ups Uo Beal nioklo Oda Loria. oo oA acccercnl een 18 29-8 10-7 28-3 24-7 11 24 26-8 |39 
da pda aki: bree ot Famed kolo eo Bed a cerre s |-aae 0 CMa m icaersencias & 27-7 9-9 25-4 21-3 11 24 25-5 |40 
15 23°7 16-3 5 60 15 30-5 10 29-2 23-7 a agar solic 24-8 |41 
peers bls otek 20 Se lem tte belles toe ech peoee «tb Peeaksck mi men Oe 11-1 29-6 26-2 11 23 25-7 |42 
RENEE IM tte. ce |meeeaons (Metta an (eee ea sce (MEMO 11 [Bees ocet 22-6 11:3 27°5 26-3 11 26 26 =|48 
CM Oho See ee Le ee 8 15 21-4 11-8 BO°S) inn ieee 12 23 26-1 |44 
BD smelt F 20 SPS e 5.) eh Pees oct 40 17 17-6 12-7 34-6 27 135 SOF. Aer e e209) 145 
Be taeea cee [freeemee ake. PONENT oft ote e otek |F ore « ebalels lett ods «leds [OEE ce. epee 17-9 13-6 36-5 31 Loses eeaOon 46 
SOKO 21-8 ee Was Re oe tee 20-5 15-7 13-3 35-9 26-5 14-3 25 25-6 |47 
a ce 18-2 0° Dh VERE a cceh Stik eh fe eee 11-1 33-6 26-5 12 21-3 25-3 |48 
REEL viet [ethers wp LOM | ete rtent leo actos 17 23 11-7 33°2 30 11) Stee Ss een Zoe 40 
cua 25 1S ( ) Ree gj SOO 17-5 26°7 12-1 35 27-8 11 21-5 25-9 150 
21-3 24-8 15-2 B20) 6 ik 17-2 23-6 10-2 20°2 19-6 9-2 19-6 24-2 
19-5 24-9 14-4 PS We See 8 16-8 28-1 10-1 28 22-2 10 19-5 24-1 151 
23 24-6 GS | (FRORL jk ee. soe 17:5 19-1 10-2 22-3 17 8-3a; 19-6 24-3 52 
a2-4 22-8 11-0 BARE es wwck 19-2 16-5 10-1 z1-7% 16-8 10-8 18-6 24-3 
23-5 23°7 11-7 PE) eee 18-4 17-2 10-3 24-1 16-3 ll 17-6 23-8 153 
20 21:5 OFF Ieee vate wes del 20 14-8 9-4 21-3 17-8 10 18-5 25-4 |54 
21 20-8 9-7 ne cee | 16-7 16-6 9-9 21-6 17-4 11 18-4 23-7 |55 
25 25 13-5 OD ae A 21-7 17-2 10-7 19-8 15-7 11 19-8 24-1 156 
21-8 23-1 11-8 a6<S 138 2 19-1 21-4 16-9 23°38 19-3 10-0 18-5 25-1 
25 PAE | 3) id ee Al GE ae 19-6 18-4 10-9 25-4 19-9 10 17°6 25-1 157 
22-5 25 12-5 UDG Saat © 8 20 16-2 10-7 24 20-4 10 18-1 26-2 158 
19-3 21-3 12-6 At ae ee 15-2 21-2 11 23-9 18-3 10 19-4 24-2 |59 
21-2 22-2 13-2 2070) [ESS a3 242 20-5 27:3 9-8 27-2 19-4 10 18-1 24-7 |60 
21-2 22 UE Pico ap aer 8 ce oerc 20 23°8 11-9 26-2 18-7 10 19-5 25-2 |61 
17-2 20°3 13-3 8 eae 20-2 24-4 11-9 32-4 26-6 11-4 25-0 28-4 
23-5 25 14 ZO LK cok ts 22-2 18-6 11-3 31 25 10 20 26:4 162 
20 23:5) Edtilvis « abe >. Va ae 2a°@ begs. ¢ 4. 11-2 SBIT24 dl ieeuare 6 fe 12-Bal> 2 te aer 30-163 
22-5 26 °5) Feng <4 ay. eT Ap ee oe 23 30°8 13-7 34-7 30 12a eee 30-3 164 
UB <Q) Wort ss of tereteheis «ote So Re. st as 15-7 21-3 10-6 AUS Jinnsorear 10 23 26-8 165 
13-6 17 +2 [en 2 se NE io ee A 18-2 25:1 11-5 SHI rate be LOKEST See eee. 27-2 166 
11-9 18-9 12-5 1250 Be ha. 17°7 25°+7 12-2 Do Ue lt otetatcetels 12-5a} 28-2 27-9 |67 
15 Ti Sree |, Sr ete | ee chs Ie a 19 28-8 11-7 SZ aAE Nett tents Qa awe. 28-8 168 
SOROS 1 all Gan scan «pe raters ae 22-5 20-4 12-6 |. 34 24-7 14:3a| 28-7 29+4 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














































2 $s 4 * F Canned Vegetables 
ae eee eee ee ee ne [ee 
oa) | e.gifas, | sa | 3S | x Be 
LOCALITY Ay | € =| ye. 1) its ae Gs 38 
4 2 & 4.4.2 3 So 2. os @ hi as 
a G8 Sasa | ones oe “ao es Og ~ 2 a Ss 
o- | Ga | a8 |Csel opi | ds | Sao | $8 | aa | as 
Bo, |) Set ee ow |. ore oe, tere ak Pa) ei ks 
aa Pim ih See | Se.0 | Sauer | we oS. Be. Sea KS. 
3) fac] Ww fy — — HH A AY SS 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...........es00-- 21-5 6:5a| 15- 2-9 6 10-5 10-4 0-3 
Nova Scotia (average)..............- 20-2 6-4 16-4 32 5-9 7-6 13-2 10-3 10-2 10-2 
1T=Sydneyse et Sa eae Soe css 19-7 6-7 17 3 4.9 7-2 11-9 10-7 10-3 10-5 
2—New Glasgow....:....sccnoee- 20 6-7 17-3 3°3 4.9 7-3 12:3 9-9 10-1 10-1 
S-SAmiherste. chs seb case datioee es 19-2 6-7 13-5 3-1 5 6-7 12-2 10 10-5 10-2 
Aaa item Bienes Sy ote 2. fv elcivoreina «nile 19-6 4-7 18 3-2 5-2 8-6 15 10-6 10-1 10-2 
HS Windsors atine eae ccdeste = 52 20 6-7 19 3:3 5 8-5 15 10-6 10 10 
GSS rarote ees Me occ oeeene 22-9 6-7 13°5 5 5-1 7-1 12-6 10-1 10-3 10 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 20°38 6-7 19 Be | 5-0 8-0 |- 13-7 10-5 10-8 10-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 20-3 7-0 16-2 3:0 5-1 3:5 13-5 10-3 19-7 10-5 
S-=MonctOne sent kes oe ones 19-8 7°3 16-2 2-9 5 8 14 10-2 10-4 10-1 
9= Saint Johnt.d.. este ncc os nane «ee 20-1 | 5-3-6-7 18-5 2-8 5-3 7:6 12-5 10-1 10 10 
10=Fredericton... 2: Rive. aeose tess | 20-5 7°3 14 3 5-1 7-4 13-9 10-7 10-5 10-2 
11 Bathurst. oc s6 tee eas Seige ss 20-6 7°3 16 3°2 4-8 COTE | nee 10 11-8 11-6 
Quebec (average).............0..2-- 19-1 5-2 12-9 3°0 4-9 6-5 16-4 9-3 10-3 9-9 
IDS One bectes..c6 dees acaemeaoe-«: 22-4 | 5-9-5b] 13-2 3-4 5 7-2 10-2 9-6 9-8 10 
{B= hreetRRversis. delescsceneanie. en 20-3 | 4-7-5-3 13-1 3°5 5 7-2 12-4 9-6 10-4 9-9 
14—Sherbrooke....0c0ccsccsceeeess 19-1 5:3 13 2-7 5-1 5-5 11 9-3 10 10-1 
1b—Sorel ha hee otthes aetoee - 28 18-1 4-7 12-7 2-5 4-5 5-7 9-2 8-7 10-9 10 
16—Ststblyacinthe: ae scsdseesneee. 16-7 4 12-5 2:6 5-1 6-8 10-2 9-2 11:3 10-3 
W—=St; Johnsi2s ks hee cnn tes nae 18-1 4°7 12-9 2-5 5 7 9-7 9-4 10-9 9-7 
18—Thetford Mines 18-5 4-7 12-5 3:4 5 5:5 10 9-3 10-1 9-9 
19-=Montreal®..iA aes He ew 20-5 4-7-6| 13-7 3°4 5 7-1 9-5 9-1 9-6 9-6 
20 See SS ah Sakata ds; 18-4 | 5-3-6-7 12-5 3 4-8 6-6 11-7 9-2 9-5 9-5 
Ontario (average)............000000- 21-3 6-1 14-2 2°6 4-9 8-8 10-4 9-9 10-0 10-6 
NO tltawase cea saes ca meemeces 20:3 6-7 14-2 3:2 5 7°8 10 9-6 9-7 9-7 
99==Procksvillemw.c. ddes« des cence 17-9 6 12-9 3-1 4-8 8-2 8-7 9-1 9-6 9-5 
28 —IKin EStONys...< shew wails oooh eee es e- 18-4 |5-3-6 12-9 2-8 4-6 7-8 10:3 9-4 9-5 9-4 
24 Pellevillow. 4.008his- og sneer ae 19-9 5:3. 12-5 2:5 4-7 8-1 9-9 9-4 9-5 9-7 
25-—Peterborouch...gacdees.ee oe. 22-4 15°3-6-7 14-5 2:2 4-8 9-3 9-7 9-6 9-7 9-7 
IG— OM shiaiware rcs dder eee an 21-1 |5-3-6-7 13-8 2-2 4-5 8-4 9-6 9-4 9-7 9-5 
Di Orillia THe wes Ago cette eb ene en 20-6 5:3 17-5 2-2 4-8 8-3 10 9-4 9-5 9-5 
QR GrantOwer. etose daeeweate deine oe 24-4 6-7 16 2-5 5 8-9 9-9 9-8 9-8 9-8 
29—Niagara Falls............2..+- 22 =|5-3-6-7 13 2-5 4:7 9-1 10-6 9-7 10 10 
30—St. Catharines...........0....- 22-4 6-7 16-7 2:3 4:8 9-1 10-8 9-4 9-9 9-4 
Sie Taman Gone Sten ahlouraseilone soe 26-4 | 6-6-7 13-6 2-5 5-1 9 10-1 9-8 9-9 10 
50 -—Brantiordl weeds. ceehieote ese 22-7 15-3-6-7 15-9 2:3 4-8 9-6 9-4 10 10 9-9 
Be Os Nel note ae e eee eee one 26-2 6-7 16-3 2-2 liye 8-8 10 10-1 9-9 10 
34—Guelphte 2 bnwdd- cane bes oe 22-6 6 14-1 2-1 5 9-1 10 10-1 9-8 9-8 
35K CHONER Hangs os toe eee ae ae 22-7 6-7 14-2 2:3 4-8 9-6 10-1 10-1 10-2 10-1 
36 WOOdstOCkKite..cidele « Seon ot eae oe 6 12-5 1-9 4-7 8-8 9-5 10-1 10-1 9-7 
Bi-—Strationd. ones okddemerm eee. 21-4 5:3 13 2-2 5 9-7 10-4 9-5 9-6 9-7 
Bs CONC OM EE os sposvortate otovsrerel ie = ons 20-4 | 6-6-7 15-9 2:2 4-9 ) 11-1 10-3 10:3 10 
39°86 - hOmas +. Reno ome tsb 21-8 | 5-3-6 16-7 2-4 5 9-8 iby 10-4 9-9 9-9 
Labtec domto eee oak 20 = |4-7-5-3 12-8 2:2 4:5 8-2 10:3 10-5 11:3 10-1 
20-3 |5-3-6-7 13-3 2-5 4-8 8-5 9-9 9-5 9-8 9-7 
22 5-3 11-8 2-2 5 8-2 10-6 10-4 10-3 10:3 
21-1 6 15-2 2:2 4-7 9 10-5 10 10 10 
19-8 6 13 3-1 5-4 8-8 11-6 10-4 10-3 10-5 
Tite Sen” ee Ker eye 19-5 6-7 14 3°6 5-2 8-2 11-5 9-8 10-3 10 
AG — Cobalt. Ave tocwisthat st oie ose 21 6-7 13 3°6 5-3 8-6 11-2 11 10-8 11-4 
47—Timmins...... Regie tetas a Beale in 19-3 6-7 13-4 3°3 5:3 8-9 12 10-1 10-4 10-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marle............... 20 6 12-3 2-9 5 9-2 10-4 10-3 10-4 10-3 
49——P OFrUrATEMUL Acs cwteek aces oe 20:3 6-6-7 19-2 3-1 5-1 9-5 10-2 10 10-3 10-1 
50—Fort Williamuer vasosteeseeee oF 20-8 | 6-6-7 13 3-1 5-7 9-1 10-8 10-5 10-8 10-6 
Manitoba (average)..............--- 22-4 70] 14:3 3-6 4-9 9-3 3-9 11-6 11-0 | 10-8 
Hl—-Winniperss Pkekicnss ose eset 22-9 6-4-8 13-5 3 4-8 8-6 9-8 11 11-1 10:9 
52 Brandon. sees: tise eee see oe ee 22-4 16-4-7-1 15 3 5 10 10 12-1 10-8 10-6 
Saskatchewam (average)...........- 29-3 6-9 16-1 3:0 4:8 9-1 19-4 12-3 10-6 10-6 
53 — Regina dete asus sek hese oe 21-7 |6-4-7-2 16:3 3:1 4-8 9-5 9-6 12-5 10-3 10-5 
b4-—-PrincerAlbertensseecicc aeek ees ok 20-7 6-4 20 3 5-2 9 12-2 12 11-4 11-1 
55—Saskatoon.........cseccecccces 18-7 7+2 13 3 4-6 9-2 9-9 12-1 10-3 10-4 
5E—Moose Jaw. os.%. 20. 0 sd etcteees «ls 20-1 7-2 15 2-9 4-6 8-8 10 12-6 10-3 10:3 
Alberta (average)...............626- 29°41 a1 14-4 3-1 5-0 9-0 10-6 12-1 10-7 10-8 
57—Medicine Hat...............00. 24-1 7-2 12 3 4-7 8-8 10-8 12-5 11 10-9 
5s8— Drumheller nts. sseeeee oe 26-5) (02 (= 7-2 Vacca oes 3-2 5:3 8-5 9-3 12-4 10 10-6 
59—Hidmenton ss f-. hac se babe ee 22-4 |6-4-7-2 16-1 2°9 5-2 8-2 9-7 11-3 10-9 10-6 
60—Caleary ies . 20064 6G cake o oe 27-4 7-2 15 3 4-8 8-8 10 11-9 11-1 10-6 
61—Lethbridge..............-0000- 25-2 UD ee Solel eee ae 10-9 10 12-3 10-5 11-4 
British Columbia (average)......... 25-0 8-5 19-3 3:4 5-4 7-6 8:3 12-0 11-7 11-6 
62—Mernie.ner sek cae che aeee oe 25-6 | 7-2-8 18 3°4 5-5 8-3 9-8 12-7 12-5 12-1 
63— Nelson 24-3 ORE, oi eae eae BO) Geaneegs Leth |e 12 13 13 
G4 Tal ie ev sta heganes boo oh ob 23:3 8-5 15 3°4 5-8 8-5 8-7 13-1 13-1 13-4 
65—New Westminster.............. 23-1 |8-3-9-6 20 3:2 5 6-4 7:8 10-8 10-9 10-1 
GE—VANCOUVEE..6.0055 5.20 8secccoen 24-6 |8-3-9-6 19-6 3°3 4-9 6-7 7-8 10-7 10-2 10-1 
Gi-=ViCbOT IA, Ses LE es 35's 5s oon ole 26 8 19-7 3-4 5:8 7-9 7-9 11-9 11-2 10-6 
GS— Nanaimo... .adiass cece essence 28-1 8 20 3:5 5 7°8 8-5 12-3 10-9 11-2 
69—Prince Rupert..................- 25 8-9 22-5 3°8 56 7-2 7:5 12-4 12 12-6 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices inmost of the cities. b. Including fancy.bread. c. Potatoes 
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Potatoes (c) 
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Ll ° o o 
2s 2 ; +4 ‘ . a 
a! = 4 5 r= A ore | > ® re 
eal 16m = cell edt lice Ha A Sg Ee 
al ce a “2 Ba] 3 | $28 a a 3 ae a~ 
Boe! mk =| B Ors 2: AS | @ A s wel 5, a2 Bid 
- 8.0 -o ° = os ee] ~ 2 a2s 8 Qn cm a ston] 
aga as Ss 12> ; 50 O"s Q aes O EI Sy 3 8 <x Pas 
oA Brg ma = ae Qet ae ‘A 219 ~ e i he 
Soe) Bh) sii gek4 Gael SEa Meee |gse||i do > ees | Peeks bey 
ea) ‘o) py Ry fy By Ay cs Oo pad 16) P= Oo 
cents | cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cent cents cents cents cents 
5- 4-9 1-875c 32°6 22°5 14-6 16- : 55-2 16-2 59-2 42. 
5-1 4-8 2-197 19-7 13-4 12-3 16-1 14-9 55-1 16-1 52-9 50-0 
4-8 4.9 2-161 SREB). Be 13-1 11-4 15-1 Da OF Ra eee 15-6 60 48-2; 1 
5 4-8 2-833 SOMO ce... 28 12-5 12-5 15-2 14-8 52 15-7 49 47-2 | 2 
4-9 4-7 1-906 Os ills cane 13-9 11-3 16-1 12-6 52-5 14-8 50 55 3 
5-4 4-6 1-892 35 19-7 13-5 13-7 17-1 17-6 67-5 17-1 59-3 48 4 
5-6 5 2-359 Cot eee (ee oe 12-5 ily 15 4g 16-5 49 54-5 | 5 
5 4-7 | 2-028 42 SElncg ee 13-8 12-6 15-8 15-4 54:5 16-9 50 47 6 
4-9 6-1 1-569 P47} Re Be 15-0 12-2 15-6 15 OF Se toe ee. 17-6 49-0 44-217 
5-0 5-1 1-923 34-8 25-0 14-8 11-4 15-9 14-6 53-9 15-9 54-2 48-1 
5 5 1-742 SOPORe ce. ae 14-5 12-5 16-5 15 49 RO ial cee ek 49-7 | 8 
5-4 5 2-186 S4eBRl wy 14-6 10-5 15-8 13-9 62-5 15-1 55 48-7 | 9 
5-1 5-3 1-946 88-2 25 15-7 10-8 15-9 14-6 49-5 16 52-7 47-1 110 
4-7 5 1-819 SOSH itt. 14-5 11-8 15-4 15,” Ge eae Tee 16-2 55 46-7 {11 
4-9 5-8 1-496 24°9 25°2 13-9 10-8 16-8 13-9 57: 16-0 55°3 41-7 
5-3 6-2 1-644 SO Sai. 8 Tae 14 11-9 17-1 14-5 78-3 17-5 56 42-6 112 
5-3 6-2 1-572 28-7 30 14-6 10-9 16-3 13-8 51-7 1G6:8.\\c.0c8en oe 43-9 |13 
4-8 5:6 1-444 PAIYS7h Iga to 15 10-4 17-4 14-4 45-3 17-4 52-8 43 14 
4-7 6-7 1-617 SOMO 6.4. E 13-3 10 15 13-3 47-5 LG shales eee 41-1 115 
4-1 5-6 1-404 25-9 22-5 13-3 11-8 16:5 13-8 53-5 15-1 51-3 40-4 |16 
5 6-1 1-289 24 20 14-5 10-4 16-8 14-1 55 14-8 60 42 17 
4-8 5+7 1-617 30 Ras 8. ee 13-7 10-5 18:7 13-5 60 15-2 55 44-3 |18 
5-1 5-3 1-37 25-5 26°8 13-1 10-8 16-7 13-3 78-4 14-9 56-5 39-5 119 
5-2 5-2 1-51 26-4 26-9 13-5 10-5 16-5 14-8 50 15-6 55°5 38-2 |20 
4-8 4-74 1-894 34-0 21-8 14-0 10-9 16-6 15-4 52-1 15-3 50-3 41-2 
4-8 5-2 1-609 30-2 28-3 12-5 11-1 16-4 16:1 51 16-7 51-2 41-4 /21 
4-6 6 1-892 40-5 Psa al learn ees, 10-1 17 14-8 45 14-5 57 41-8 |22 
4-6 4°8 1-94] 34 -24-7 11-5 10-5 16:3 14-7 53 14-8 50:1 40-4 |23 
4-8 5 2-134 85-3 23228 |e eee, 10-7 16-5 14-8 49-5 13-5 46 39-8 |24 
4-8 5:3 1-724 30 17 bel. i Boe: 11-5 17-3 14-7 57 15-8 53-7 39-1 (25 
4-7 4-5 1-833 Olean ls ot ee 12-5 11-1 16-2 1 Sale] (ae A 14-7 55 41-4 126 
6°3 4-9 1-763 S208 so o5.8. eal. ae, 9-6 14-9 14-8 45 15-8 46 41 27 
4-7 4-3 1-787 34-2 19-28 ee 9-7 16-4 14-8 48-7 15-2 50-7 39-9 |28 
5-9 3-9 1-947 35-7 Dieeel 3 Be. 11 16-8 15-4 54 15 50 42-3 |29 
5-2 3:7 1-911 34-9 1678 0 4 8 11 17-1 15-5 53 14 47 41-4 {30 
5 4-7 1-817 OQEUA soko. ORI eee, 11-6 16-2 14 ORR. Aakers 14-4 51 42-1 {31 
4-7 4-9 1-451 26°5 15.28 | Se tee: 11-1 17-2 14-7 51 15-3 48-5 39-7 132 
4-7 4-6 1-933 32 20°68 |. Pee 10-4 17 14-7 50 14-6 49 40 33 
4-8 4-2 1-80 30-3 20: 10. epee 9-5 16-1 L442, BAe, oe 1458. ligenenrae 39 34 
4-6 4-7 1-684 33-2 Pie | ae a 10-6 16-8 15-5 39 1523} linc ee 39°4 135 
4-5 5 1-661 DN Pee hs SRE Fo GE a /10°6 15-7 14 TSS oe inn 15, «|e 38°5 136 
4-3 3°6 1-733 S2-OR at SEE Ce 13 15-5 7 aCe bh ee ee 16-2 54-5 40-5 |37 
4-8 3-9 1-551 27-3 23-OR ly eee 11-2 15-5 14-7 40-5 13 49-2 40-3 |38 
4-8 4-6 1-549 27-5 13, [eae coe oe 12-1 16 149) AE Ot Seek. oc 17-7 50 41-5 |39 
4-4 3°8 1-524 27 LO" Beh. kt. 10-8 16-8 14-7 45 15-8 49 40-2 |40 
4 4-2 1-619 26-4 GOFF eee 10-7 15-8 ASCE he dee oe Leal aoe 40-1 
4-9 4-3 1-50 29-8 itp al eee ae 9-4 17-7 3 hose |e an A Tas By let cee eae ee 43-2 |42 
4-8 3-9 1-686 Sos Owlioie ty. Pehle ee 11-6 15-8 15 49-5 15-5 45 39-5 
4-4 5 2-141 88-9 26:7 15 10-8 15-8 16°6 63-2 16-4 53-5 43-1 |44 
4-7 5-2 2-187 Gee) diay oe) 12-5 10-8 17-7 16-8 60 15-5 50-6 41-8 
5-2 5-1 2-62 eV AON bie ae ee 15-7 12-1 17-6 17-2 62-5 16-9 56 46°3 
4-8 5-1 2-393 a4 gt. a 16-5 12-7 18 17-6 61-3 16-3 52-3 44-8 
5-4] 4-7] 92-296 38-8 30 15 9-2 16 15 56-8 15-1 48 43-8 
4-9 5-2 2-737 46-2 40 14-5 11-5 16-8 17-7 55 15-4 46-4 41-4 
5-1 5-5 2-463 ASISE| sk: 5 teks 14 11-3 17°8 ily 55-9 15-4 47-1 43-1 
5-1 4-6 | 1-839 64-9) (255 i... 15-3 10-1 17-3 15-5 60-7 16-3 45-9 42-0 
5-1 4-4 2-178 DUM Viele Riche RO 16-2 9-6 16-9 15 59-8 15-4 44.9 41-3 
5 4-8 1-50 Soe |e teens. 14-3 10-6 17-6 16 61-5 17-1 46-8 42-6 
5-4 5-4 | 1-820 COs oak Lee 17-6 10-5 17-2 15-3 60-9 18-0 52-6 45-9 
5-3 4-9 1-90 20 aly lath <3 ee 21 11-4 18-2 14-8 61-1 17-5 52 46-2 
6-1 7-2 1-556 DE |e) eee 18-9 10-6 18-5 16-3 63-4 20-7 61-7 46 
5 4-8 1-822 PAN ete in 2 15-5 9-6 17 14-7 59-2 16-4 47-8 46-4 
5-1 4-6] 2-00 32> | vane ee 15 10-3 15 15-2 59-7 17-2 48-8 45 
5-3 4-4 | 1-982 SO: | 2h eae 15:3 10-2 18-1 15-5 57-1 18-9 50-1 43-2 
5-5 4-9 1-944 QURSY | ais. cee 16 10-6 17-9 16 58-2 19-8 54 44-3 
5-2 4-5 2-00 - SLeby | ick sce oe eae 9-1 17-9 15-5 58:7 17-5 51 42 
5-5 5-2 1-967 SO s45 |... ee 14-8 10-6 17-6 15-4 56 17-3 47-4 42-7 
5:3 4+] 1-833 Pea) Dee Sie let Se 9°83 17-8 15-3 54:9 19-8 47-9 43-5 
4-8 3-4 | 2-167 BO 90) | seh a3 See 15 10-7 19-2 15-5 57-5 20 50 43°5 
6-9 4-9 1-969 5S Eee, aie fs 16-5 10-0} 17-5 14-4 56-9 17-1 47-3 40-6 
5:3 5 7a Ree I oe eae 9 as Casco Ra ese es 12-2 18 15-5 58-7 19-2 53-5 46-3 
6-2 5:7 2-00 HUE Gb arian. 4) abo ote 10-5 19 15 57 18 BOE: ee eee 
7 5-8 | 2-044 BLUR Ole ayeric a ep emeeee 10-4 18-8 15-7 61-8 20-3 52 44-2 
5:6 4-5 1-50 Qe Or hc de we ee 15 8 15-8 13-3 48 14-7 42-7 36-7 
5-1 3:7 1-744 PRACT AD aCe Ae Be ae a 8-6 15-9 13-3 51-8 14-8 43-3 36-9 
6 4-7 1-767 SOS ha Meee lint dates. f 9-9 16-9 13:5 57-1 15-3 43-8 37-4 
6-9 5 1-967 39 °Do| ere Samael Abie e, 11-2 17-6 13:3 54-6 16-1 46-4 40-7 
6 5-1 2-544 SO beats es 18 9-3 17°7 15-8 59-2 18-5 46-7 41-7 





sold in paper bags 10 or 15 Ibs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs.; quotations furnished converted to 100 Ibs. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Sugar 


LOCALITY 





Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-3 
I=—Sydne Yunis 2. ae oe 6-4 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-2 
3—Amherst...........-- 6-5 
4—Halifax..............- 6-2 


New Brunswick tayersa®) 
8—Moncton.......... 
9—Saint John........... 

10—Fredericton.......... 


Quebec (average).......... 
12=“Quehecrs sens: <> «beter 
13-—UhreewRivers...s.4.d03 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 


> DD DAD DD O? SH SHO? 
iS) SONI HwWT 


17-8ti Jolnn, Wis... 1 veel Gel 


Q5—=NCIN ge Stoll ia. « ce electors 6-1 
24-=Bellevaillets.. ....1262 6-4 
25—Peterborough........ 6-3 
26—Oshaw3a.......scccces 5-9 
DOT MIRA. oats. 5, scores, tes 
28—Toronto.........e008: 
29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 
32—Brantford. ........ 4 
33-=Galt..&.. BR... deat 
34— Guelph. jsasie.earicte ee 
S5—=KtCReNe?. «.,i010.010 ee 


37—Stratford......c..ee6- 
S8—SHoOndon-.9%....<0sse0 4 
39—St. Thomas.....:.... 
40—Chatham............ 
AL—EWinds0F.........0:0.000009 5 


44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury......-...06- 
46—Cobalt. ...5........65 


Manitoba (average)........ 
51—Winnipeg............. 
52—Brandon.........2..- 





Alberta (average).......... 
67—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
60—Calgarys.1 2. 2.0.08 


British Columbia (aver.).. 
62—Hermmie. 4.8 a.0..06b0ese 


64—Trail he, ORR cs Mido 7-2 
65—New Westminster... 6-1 
66—Vancouver........... 6-2 
67—Victoria..............] 6:9 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-8 


fe) 
fa) 
el] 
o 
a 


bo mk STIOOSTIOHOCOSNO ADD WER DEER we 


for) 
bo 


Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 








Tea (kind most sold) 
per lb. 





unsweetened, 
per $ lb. tin 


Cocoa, pure, 


XXX, per quart 


Vinegar, spirit, 


$-8 


pot Rt Rt 
WOODTOOWVWOODOOOS 


_ 
50 > Ht pak HS Co GU BOD AT Gr Goh TH Tas 


Jah mh pk fh pet bet bt pt ht pt ft ph 
WN WWHOWWOrF OLOTG 





Salt, fine, in bags, 
per lb. 


as 
a 


wwownwwsg 


We Oo COND AI ID OOD 60 BIR AICI COMA ETI ROCCOWI OD OPPO ARR WOARUAGMOANARANNRORMWH WEIR wUNAIOGCOOHWAH* 


Pepper, pure, black, 
ground, per lb. 


bt > 
3 
- = 
ae a 
a & 
[e) . -_ . 
toe 
3H iy 
- 5. 82 
(S) ND 
cents cents 
5 3 
37-6 12-5 
40-4 11-9 
37-4 13-7 
35-7 11-9 
40 12-7 
35 12-5 
36°9 12-5 
37-0 12-1 
36-9 11-7 
37°5 11-5 
37°7 12-2 
34 11-4 
38-3 11-7 
46-8 10-5 
55 10-2 
45 13 
43-3 10-2 
40 10 
45-2 10 
46:7 10-7 
45 10 
48-8 10-2 
52-5 10 
48-3 10-6 
53<1 10 
48-7 10 
42-4 10-1 
46-2 10 
53 10-3 
49-7 10-3 
50 9-8 
45-8 10 
60 10-4 
PRA rest dh 10-7 
43-3 10-2 
49-3 10 
46-2 10-4 
44-3 10-1 
43-3 10 
44-5 11 
43-3 10°6 
45 10 
49 10-9 
48-3 10 
56-6 9-8 
53-3 10 
45 10 
50 12-2 
60 13 
48-3 13 
SO Pa). 5. seen 
46:7 12-5 
53:3 11 
52-5 11-4 
53-7 13-1 
51-4 12-1 
56 14 
57-5 13-8 
60 13°5 
55 14 
51-5 13-2 
55 11:5 
60 15 
51-7 13-4 
45 11:3 
45 15 
54-6 11-2 
55 12-5 
55 13-9 
53-3 10-7 
55 10-3 
59-2 11 
50 9 


Soap, laundry, 
standard, per bar 


woo eo oO 


~w 


COWTEAND WOU SOeBOUsSHO Oo 


G9 3-1 CoO ac tom I 60 CO Ht > “IOI > 


OOK OUR OO SUR RR RR ROO OUR BOLO OUR OUR ER OLOUR DB CUR BR OUR COLOUR RE OLOLOLOTR POUR CORR PE RRR OUR OUR CLOT OUR BB OLOLOTOLOTOT OT OUR OVE 
° tut ees Tek nan ae Sion 4, oD eas sie Creer i ee on 6) Ti ee ee ce . oe Sit . 
nO bo 


oo 


Anthracite coal, 
United States, 
stove, per ton 


ee 


i  ) 


ee e ? 


re a oe | 


ee 


eee erst eeee 


oer gc 6 8 eo! sw 6.8. 


ee ee ee} 


seer e sree ece 


eeeeceeecees 


ecco eeeeeese 


sewer eer cess 


eeoeeeeeseee 


a es 


eee eeereeere 


eeoeeeceee 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and 


from mines. 


b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


c. Calculated 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST , 1939 
Wood = Rent 
re to) te 
3 3 a 
: § ue © 3 rs Six-roomed 
Q 5 oD >. - os i 3 =| Six-roomed |houses with 
Ba is gD Ser Pas eae sey ~ | -%{houses with) incomplete 
4g 5 <3 223 68 Sig Qa9 tr | 8]moderncon-| modern 
g A o Oy “gb he ae hese ED wu S |3'x| veniences, con- 
£8, 3 3 a, 32 & = 8 $28 Bea 8 | &| per month | veniences 
ea) 6) ty ee nD na = 0 |e per month 
$ $ ©. Sihe: $ $ 
9-348 11-797 9-497 11-529 7-079 8-553 7-393) 26-2 | 9-2 24-205 17-808 
7-831 10-250 6-500 7-833 5-333 6-833 6-167} 27-8 | 9-8 21-683 14-667 
6:90- 7-258 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 | 29-9 | 9-8/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6:50- 6-75s 9-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00c} 30 {10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-50 AOSHOp GRU. ce. SAS 2 OR Re Oe NE 4 SE. BIG A! . be 25-4 }10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50-10-50 11-50 |8-00- 9-00) 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00— 8-00 5-50 | 30 9-3|20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 4 
Fi I ors | CHS Oa Ee | cece oa ec |e GUS 5° Ai aah dase bias Ne aed ee a A 22-5 | 9-5}/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
hots ok fist ro'st dl RR IRati ice Oy (htc Be ceemee 6 | Sey eee fo Se Ng Prec, eee Aa fo ra [ee aC 28-8 110 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-250-9- 650 11-750 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 7-500) 22-4 | 9-8)19-00-23-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-125 11-833 7:90 8-560 5-500 6-500 7-500) 27-3 | 9-7 22-875 17-125 
$-50-10-50g 11-50g 6-00g 7:00g 5-00g 6-00g g 28-6g/10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10:00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8-00 | 27-4 | 9-7|18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |-9 
9-50-10-00 USOT | > oF Siege AIL eee ee © 2. Rane RS "i Reet Sa 3, ee ee Se ee are eae 25-3 | 9-5 25-00 18-00 {10 
SehOrh.. St. AEE PEERS Oo SBbOS, £8 OR. LO -tRe IO5RR 1 t.. HA , 68. Ee 28 9-7 20-00 15-00 |11 
9-294 12-036 10-360 11-263 8-140 8-370 8-050] 22-7 | 8-8 22-611 16-438 
10-50 11-00 12-00c 12-00c¢ 10-67c 10-67c 6-75c} 21-6 | 9 {22-00-30-00 |............ 12 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c} 23-7 | 9 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 24-5 | 9-2/21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 |14 
<Pyeisee eet olla «eS ry | Me eeeeeet eit ae SRR TR CR ERE Ate HEL oe AIG i dateats tue AE 20-4 | 8-5}15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
7:50 12-00 10-33c 12:17c 8-67c 9-67¢ 6-50c} 20-5 | 9-2}18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |16 
SIS BLL 2 RB ee a ee Be a ae ee re Se ee ee en ee ee 20-3 | 9-1/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
11-00 13S50) PR Se. 22 0 COCA SIE te Bio 25 SL. he. 1. Ee 25 9 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
7-50- 8-00 11-50 13 -33¢ 14-67¢ 9-00 10. a0 10-00-12-00c} 25-1 | 8-7/22-00-282-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
10-25 12°75 8-50 9-00 COON 4 8800) | ean ghee 2 23-4 | 7-8)18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-099 11-463 10-074 12-385 7-706 9. 821 8-708] 24-8 | 8-8 25-714 19-089 
10-25 }11- age 75 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 | 23-3 | 8-7/20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
7-50- a 00 BOO AS a08. SERSS, 20 SR eee ee TR SAR SEE Se SSA Oe 2 ee 23-5 | 9 |18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13. 00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 24-3 | 8-6/20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
9-00-12-00 12-00 9-00 10:00 7:00 S-OOR HEE Ee 22 9-1/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10:00 |12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 22-7 | 8-3/22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
8-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 “ 8-00 | 19-7 | 7-7|25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-75 12-00 8-50 10-00 6-00 MOOG: Fae ek 23-7 | 8-5}20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
10-50 10-00 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 26 8-4|27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
7-00-8-00g 10-00¢g g g g g zg 18-5g| 8-7/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
7-50- 8-00g)11-50-12-00¢ gz 15-00-16 -00g g g g 23-5g] 8-5)25-00-35-00 |18-90-25-00 |30 
9-00 9-50 13-00 15 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25 8-9|27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
9-00 08 943 a oe 14500 sho teva cevcys, « MZ OOM ei aerrcks sere ye 24-4 | 8-9/20-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
9-50 TL50) | ae 7200-18-00, |\2 eecsent- 13-00-14-00 10-00c} 25 9 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
9-00-10-00 10-50 1-00 12-00 8-00 DOD wiaeet Sites sco 24 9-2)22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |34 
9-50-11-50 11-50 |13- 00-14. 00/15 - 00-16-00 11-00 TSEOO: eer. yo 24-2 | 9 |20-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |35 
950-150 5 1020011 50) | tape i aepeyeili ons pau hie Sopees'| ets only does ans ERE EU Eee EID EE aE eee 21 7 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
10-00 11-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 LSS OO ents wes eoret 23-3 | 9-2/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10-75-12-00 |11-25-11-75 |.......... ASSO0G) ema 2 ste 13-00¢ 6:00c} 25 8-7|24-00-36-00. |18-00-26-00 |38 
9-50-11-50 L200" | kane bees 13-00-16-00c}.......... 12-00c 8-00c} 24-4 | 9 |23-00-80-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
g g g g g g 8-5}20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
7:00 -9-00 9:00 [eee LOZOVG 35 MS. 2% 12-00-14-00c] 7-00-10-00c]...... 8-6/25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
S250— 0200) 11-60-8200. baraeiate 2. shies seks Siete UR tee Rc Mi ee abe aa od oe 25 9-4/20-00-28-90 |15-00-20-00 |42 
7-50- 8-50 NOLO" | Vaart cmtee toes eee | okies es os clots, settteatere alc ee ote Oo eos 23-5 | 8-6/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 143 
W2s5Oaistane . Set 7:00 | 7-00- 9-00 5-00 EO0 GAs See QO TH Oe Sinise ose. Pe, ets 44 
10-00-14-00 |13-00-13-75 12:-00c 12-50 8-50 9-00c 10-00c | 29-5 | 8-8/30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
AS200F| Sees see | eee ees IGES0C|R Sor. ene 9-006 9-75el?. eee. 32:21 9 17-50 15-00 |46 
15-00 16-00 9-50 10-50 8-50 S50 a Tee ES: Se 33-7 | 9-7 p p 47 
8-00-11-00 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6:50 | 25 9 |20-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
11-25-13-25 11-50 7°50 8-75 6-50 fo UST cles et rte 27-8 | 9-6/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |49 
11-25-13 -25 11-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 00 io. ae. 25 9-2}22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |50 
8-618 TASS 715 | as. 5.545 oot he a 7-563 8-188 7:000) 26-0 | 9-4 26-000 19-060 
O220-12(Ohi 14-00-1500" le aie coe cclee sce ness: 5-25-9-00 | 6-00- 9-75 7-00 | 25-7 | 9-6/27-00-35-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
4+75-10- 70h) 13-00=17-00 | .c0. 0. fees eke ee 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7:00 | 26-2 | 9-2/18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |52 
8-356 1G 2750) Aa we Roe Beek. 5-313 7-969 9-167) 27-9 | 9-6 25-060 18-506 
4-95-12-70h TORCOE| mrs nove s SIAR cts See ee eree estes 7-00- 9-00i 9-50i} 25-8 | 9-5)26-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 153 
8-25- 9-25h 19:00; Oo Ee . 2S. 93 . Baer 3-50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 30 10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
TESS— OAG0I eh, Ma accke ls tate Accs ae ws tee ee 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7:00 | 28-4 | 9-4/20-00-27-60 |14-00-20-00 [55 
5-15- 9-10h ESOT lle Seek, Sec teaeenee R S . ee TeNe, A ee 9-00-11-00c 11-00c} 27-4 | 9-3/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 [56 
5-063 1 bop (5 presi ve hese esa 5-500 6-500 4-000) 28-8 | 9-2 24-625 17-750 
g g z g g g 30¢ | 9-7|20-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |57 
GOON ree ds Sree actor tie Tee ies lek OTe phat |e ane eae" chabert « 30 8-3 r r 58 
2-75- 4-50h g g 5-00g 6-00g 30-22} 9-5}20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75g gZ g 6: 00g 7:00g 4-00g| 28¢ | 9-3/22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
BAO we ARVN ce tha yah cree lianas a eeeaieee Ie ce oto aes cell cts =.» aapeteeets 4-00 | 26 9 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |61 
9-929 9 :O25|iae.. .eeks.|- tds. aan teles 6-625 7-143 4-725) 32-9 | 9-8 23° 063 17-438 
< Meas Suara | Maree concn Palsiells Paria ett ne eS atlelll oxctarsee chants lie's «2 Palle e aed «: deabel ett 36-7 |10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 LI SOR ne meee | seta « erate: 7-00-8-25| 8-25-10-00 | 4-88- A - shee 10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
Srols SOO I . te BRC as Bde ercde nlf eteeee he 6:25-6:50) 7-50- 7-75 | = 6-50 |... 9-3)/25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-10-50 DGO. | eas Sr steyallls eterstete eth tye [es RRS 5-00 oo 30 9-6]18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-10-50 (UO Ul ee He ontted (om 6m ae by ere aS 6-50 4-25 | 31-2 | 9-6|22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 OZO0R Mae «488 .[etdetteren 5% 4-50-5-50| 6-20-7-30c 4-77c| 32-2 |10 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
GS 2DB | acs ath reece oil ae + «egal ecr tt otras Nels bea eae POOPIE: «ae eta te 35 10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
E2EO0-T4° 00. aarnseye te eyal « sian oie ene emis oe 5-00-10-00i] 7-00-12-00i)............ 32-5 110 120-00-30-00 !15-00-20-00 169 





price per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum cole. 


conveniences. 
84776—7 


r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35 


Natural gas used extensively. h,. Including lignite. i. Includi 


s. Delivere 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








1913 | 1918 | 1920} 1922 | Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.) Aug.| Aug.| July | Augt 


Commodities Com- 
modities 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
*Al] commodities................ 567 | 64-0/127-4|155-9| 97-3) 99-1] 95-3) 98-4) 83-7] 69-5] 76-1] 85-6] 76-0] 72-6] 72-8 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

l. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1/127-9]167-0| 86-2) 98-6] 88-4/100-1] 75-1] 65-9] 77-5) 87-7] 67-0] 49-9] 60-2 
Ii. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1)145-1] 96-0] 97-8}111-2}109-9} 92-1) 59-7) 72-3] 81-0) 76-2] 71-2] 70-0 
all. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Productsem oes «..asseeten 85 | 58-2)157-1)176-5}101-7} 99-7) 93-8) 91-1] 79-9] 71-2) 69-9] 73-7) 66-9] 66-2] 66-5 
1V. Wood, Wood Products and 
CIs. See Me GUE! RE 49 | 63-9} 89-1)154-4/106-3/100-1} 98-6} $4-9) 86-6] 63-2] 68-6! 77-9] 76-8] 77-0] 78-3 
VY. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9)156-9]168-4|104-6] 99-3) 92-5) 93-8} 90-7] 85-4] 87-91104-5| 98-0] 97-4] 97-4 
Vl. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 18 | 98-4/141-9/135-5} 97-3)100-7| 91-9] 98-5) 74-4] 68-0} 69-1] 86-3] 70-0] 68-6] 70-6 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products ve Gs. eee. 83 | 56-8} 82-3]112-2)107-0} 99-2) 92-2) 93-6] 90-5] 83-3) 85-2] 87-2] 86-7] 84-7| 84-3 
VIII. Chemizals and Allied Pro- 4 
GUCtSHL. Shh Ute dee ae. ick 77 =| 63-4/118-7}141-5}105-4] 99-7) 95-1) 95-3] 92-2) 81-6! 78-4] 81-8] 79-4! 77-6] 77-6 
Classified according to purpose— 
J. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1) 96-9) 98-9} 95-9] 96-3] 86-3] 72-1) 75-5) 80-6] 76-5} 73-4 
Foods, Beverages and To- j 
DaCCO eet er ee ee 126 | 61-8/119-0)150-8} 90-2} 97-8|101-1]/103-7| 87-2) 66-6] 75-6] 82-8] 75-8] 71-5|..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2) 91-9}126-3)101-4] 99-5) 92-5} 91-3) 85-7) 75-9) 75-4] 79-2] 76-9] 74-7]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7/1383-3|164-3] 98-8} 99-6} 94-3)100-2} 79-9} 66-8} 74-6] 86-8! 71-9] 66-7]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9}108+6|104-1] 97-1] 92-8) 94-9) 91-2) 84-9] 89-7) 94-6) 95-5] 95-Ol..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/189-0/171-0} 98-2) 99-9} 94-51100-8] 78-6] 64-8} 72-9] 85-9] 69-3] 63-5/..... 
Building and Construction 
Materiais ns Ot, 8, ¢ 111 | 67-0)100-7)144-0)108-7|100-0) 98-1} 99-2} 87-8} 80-7! 85-6] 95-4] 90-1] 88-6]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5}148-11177-3} 95-8} 99-9} 93-7/101-2) 76-6} 62-1! 70-8] 84-3! 65-8] 59-2]..... 
Classified according to origin— 

I, Farm— 

AVE eld wee. . G2 186 59-21134-7|176-4| 91-2] 98-3) 88-1] 97-0) 73-9} 65-1! 73-1!) 82-7) 64-6] 58-1]..... 
BPA nimal ee ee, 105 70-11129-0/146-0) 95-9} 97-2)106-3/105-4) 88-7) 61-8] 72-0] 80-4) 75-7] 71-5|..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 7) | 64-1]182-6)160-6] 88-0} 97-3} 94-8]109-2| 75-7] 57-2] 73-3) 84-9] 64-2] 62-7} 61-5 

TROMarnine?; fea a, 16 65-9}111-7}114-1] 91-7)100-2)100-3)103-0} 88-3! 65-4] 71-21 74-2] 68-6] 66-4|..... 
LTRS Korester. he See rset Res 57 | 60-1] 89-7)151-3)106-8)100-1} 98-5} 93-8) 86-3} 63-5] 68-5] 77-6| 76-5] 76-6|..... 
PiVeONMineralcks Ped, 203 | 67-9}115-2/1384-6|106-4| 99-8} 91-2] 93-0] 87-3] 80-4) 82-5] 90-1] 85-8] 84-2)..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8/120-8}154-1] 94-7) 97-6} 93-7/102-3) 77-1] 60-9] 73-0] 83-6] 67-5! 63-1]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8]127-7|156-5}100-4; 99-3] 95-0) 94-5] 85-4] 71-7] 74-8] 81-9] 77-01 73-0l..... 





+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canaaa); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). q 

t¥or the week ended September 1, 1939; monthly figures not yet availab'e. . 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 954) 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
fizures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 


class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- - 


ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of foods tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and- soft coal and wood-in the 


western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various lo- 
calities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern con- 
yeniences. While the calculation serves to 
show the increases or decreases from time to 
time in the cost of the items included, it does 
not purport to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accon.panying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1939 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fuel - 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- All 
Light ing | dries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 sia 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 i76 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 Us 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
‘June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 19388.... 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938.... 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938.... bis ig 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938.... 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938.... 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Occ. 1938.... 115 140 148 118 156 132 
Nov. 1938.... 114 141 148 118 156 132 
Dec 1938.... 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Jan. 1939... 28 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939.... He Ge 141 148 Li 156 130 
Mar. 1939.... 111 141 148 117 156 130 
April 1939.... 111 14] 148 117 156 130 
May 1939.... 111 140 148 117 157 131 
June 1939.... 110 139 148 117 157. 130 
July 1939.... 110 138 148 117 157 130 
Aug. 1939.... 111 138 148 117 157 130 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 


with modern conveniences, the Dominion, 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices changed little during the month 
but in the main moved slightly downward. 
Sirloin steak averaged 28 cents per pound in 
August as compared with 28-3 cents in July 
and 25:7 cents in January. Mutton was 
higher in many localities the Dominion 
average price being up from 23:5 cents per 
pound in July to 24-6 cents in August. Break- 
fast bacon averaged 29-9 cents per pound in 
August, 30-2 cents in July and 36-3 cents in 
August, 1938. The price of lard continued 
gradually downward the Dominion average 
price being 11-3 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 11-6 cents in July and 15-3 cents 
in August, 1938. The price of eggs advanced 
in most localities fresh grades being up in 
the average from 27-1 cents per dozen in 
July to 30-3 cents in August. Prices of this 
commodity were considerably lower in the 
Prairie provinces than elsewhere in the 
Dominion. No increases were recorded in the 
price of milk. The price of creamery butter 
also was unchanged from the level of the 
previous month at 26-1 cents per pound as 
compared with 29-8 cents in August, 1938. 
The price of flour has been unchanged in the 
average for the last four months at 2:9 cents: 
per pound. Onions declined 1 cent per pound 
the Dominion average price being 4:9 cents 
per pound. Potatoes averaged $1.88 per hun- 
dred pounds as compared with $1.69 in July. 
The average price of United States anthracite 
coal declined from $14.17 per ton to $14.10. 
No changes are reported in rent. 


The following are the prices per ton reported 
for Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French nut”: 
Halifax, $15.50; Charlottetown, $13.50-$14; 
Moncton, $16; Saint John, $14; Quebec, 
$13.50; Three Rivers, $15 and $14; Sherbrooke, 
$14.75; St. Hyacinthe, $14.50; Thetford Mines, 
$17.25; Montreal, $14-$14.50 and $14.25-$14.75; 
Ottawa, $16.25; Kingston, $16; Belleville, 
$14.50 and $15; Peterborough, $16.25; Oshawa, 
$15; Toronto, $14.50; St. Catharines, $15; 
Hamilton, $14.50 and $14; Galt, $16-$16.50; 
St. Thomas, $16.50; Cobalt, $19.50; Timmins, 
$19.25; Port Arthur, $17.75; Fort William, 
$17.75; Winnipeg, $20. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes .in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and whole- 
sale prices, in Great Britain and certain of 
the principal industrial and commercial coun- 
tries appeared in the July issue of the LABour 
GAZETTE. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade 
index number on the base 1930=100, was 
98-1 for July showing no change from the 
figure for the previous month. The index of 
prices of food and tobacco was 91-2, a decline 


of 0:8 per cent from the figure for the previous - 


month, a decline of 4-5 per cent in the prices 
of cereals being only partially offset by in- 
creases in the other sub-groups. The index 
of prices of industrial materials and manu- 
factured goods was 101:7 or 0:4 per cent 
higher than in June. Compared with the figure 
for July, 1938, the general index was lower by 
2°5 per cent. 

The Statest index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 88-7 at the end of July as com- 
pared to 90-6 at the end of June, a decline 
of 2:1 per cent for the month. The food- 
stuffs index declined 4:8 per cent during the 
month due to decreases in all its sub-groups. 
The index of prices of materials declined 
0-6 per cent, the most important decrease in 
a sub-group being one of 2:1 per cent in the 
prices of textiles. The general index at the 


end of July, 1938, was 88:7, the corresponding 
figure for this year being 2-6 per cent lower. 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 155 at the beginning of August, as com- 
pared to 106 at the beginning of July. The 
index of food prices was 137 as compared to 
139 the previous month, the fall being due to 
decreases in the prices of potatoes, flour and 
bread which were only partially offset by in- 
creases in the price of butter, bacon and milk 
in some districts. The other groups making 
up the index were unchanged. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914 = 100, 
was 677 for July as compared with 685 for 
June, a decrease of 1:2 per cent for the month. 
The index of food prices declined from 626 to 
613 during the month due to a decrease in the 
price of vegetable foods which was only par- 
tially offset by increases in the other food 
groups. The index of prices of industrial 
materials decreased 0:2 per cent, an increase 
in the minerals and metal group being offset 
by decreases in the textiles and miscellaneous 
groups. The index based on gold currency was 
unchanged at 55. 


Cost or Livina—The General Statistical 
Office has compiled a new index of the cost of 
living in France on the base 1930 = 100, 
instead of the previous base which was 
1914= 100. A recapitulation of this index for 
certain dates since 1930 is printed below. 








—— Food 

1930S NGeCAT Tere nas als + RA AE hee ee 100 
1931 Maye eae Ss PE: Fe ee 102-7 
Novem ber.4 ps... 85,2 eee ee eee 91-0 
1032 =a oe ee tte i eee Ce eee 89-8 
oveniber eh 2990S Moe, See 87-8 
W933 — Maye FE Ae sina tc, 8 83-3 
INTOVETIND GLE te rte ors ne ee cn ene 84-8 
1934=Miaye Ee. clttatoarie eee. Cee 80-7 
INOVGMDEE 4)... «536s Soh cubiekiah eee 77-7 
1935=-May. (ie Se ee ey SLA ee a sami: 72-2 
November’ bb...) aaaedts eeee e ae 71-8 
1936-—Wiave © c-cd: . a. & a ee ee 76-3 
November a ae ee eee See 88-5 
1937—F ébrttaryvie®. 5 1n. 2 24 eee. bene 93-3 
IM Aye oe oetcg oe tt nse ee ne eee 95-3 
(AN OURG.... SM 2zr,. .Aee it ie. Gein 99-0 
November t@.... sfasses cet alt. Ae 106-5 
1088 —Kebrilary.) 2... a0 ooo s ee Re ee 110-8 
Mayen ae ho ott hdc ee ee 111-2 
ANICUBT®.. thet... cb Le. tsaeers tee aoe es 113-1 
INO Vem eres, Canto ttce. lee tice we eee ae 117-3 
1939-SPebruary Vie LG cP? .. je ee ee 119-3 





——- 











Heat 

and Rent Clothing Miscel- | € General 

ight laneous ndex 

100 100 100 100 100 
98 102 94-7 99 100-9 
98 105 87-3 98 92-8 
94 106 81-3 99 91-3 
96 107 78-0 99 89-8 
94 107 76-0 97 86-7 
94 108 75:3 97 87-5 
92 107 73-3 96 84-4 
92 107 72-0 95 82-3 
92 107 70-7 96 78-7 
88 99 71:3 96 77°8 
8& 99 70:7 96 80-3 
98 102 82-7 105 91-1 
102 104 94-0 110 96-5 
104 105 103-3 lil 99-4 
110 106 198-6 120 103-8 
118 107 114-0 124 110-0 
124 113 116-0 128 113-2 
128 115 118-6 131 115-3 
132 115 119-3 132 117-2 
136 117 120-7 134 120-3 
138 120 120-7 137 122-3 
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India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office Government of Bombay, on 
the base July, 1914— 100, was 101 for May 
as compared with 100 for April. During the 
month the index for all foods rose from 102 
to 103 while that for non-foods rose from 
99 to 100. 

Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933, to June, 1934—= 100, 
was 104 as compared to 103 the preceding 
month. The increase was due to a rise in the 
prices of foodstuffs, the index of which, in- 
creased from 110 to 112, the indexes of the 
other groups being unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926 = 100 
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was 75:6 for June as compared to 76-2 for 
May, a decrease of 0°8 per cent. Decreases 
were recorded in seven of the ten groups 
making up the general index, two groups 
showed increases and one was unchanged. 
The index of farm prices declined 2-0 per cent 
while that for fuel and lighting materials 
declined 1-2 per cent. Changes in the other 
groups amounted to less than one per cent. 
The general index was down 3-4 per cent from 
the corresponding index in 1988. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board on the _ base 
1923 = 100, was 84-9 for July as compared 
with 84:7 for June. Increases in costs occurred 
in each of the major groups of expenditures 
except clothing. The general index for July 
was 1-8 per cent lower than the correspond- 
ing figure in 1938. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Action for Wages under Quebec Minimum 
Wage Laws 


An action for the payment of wages alleged 
due for time worked in a retail store in 
Montreal in excess of 48 hours a week was 
allowed by Mr. Justice Boyer of the Superior 
Court only for the period from September 15, 
1938, to March 16, 1939, when the action was 
begun. The plaintiff claimed $1,177.94 for the 
period from April 20, 1936, to November 19, 
1938. The wage rate claimed was fixed under 
the Women’s Minimum Wage Act until its 
repeal on September 1, 1937, and under the 
Fair Wage Act after that date. 


The first statute did not specify any period 
after which claims of wages could not be made 
and, in the absence of such provision, the 
point is governed by Article 2262 of the Civil 
Code requiring actions for wages due to 
persons employed in retail stores to be brought 
within one year. According to a judgment of 
the Court of King’s Bench (Grover Knitting 
Mills Ltd. v. Tremblay, Lasour GAZETTE, 
1936, p. 564) the period of prescription begins 
only at the termination of the engagement 
since the Women’s Minimum Wage Act was 
repealed from September 1, 1937, any actions 
for wages due under its authority would be 
prescribed after September 1, 1938. It was, 
therefore, held that the plaintiff could not 
claim wages under the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act. 

As to the validity of the claim by virtue of 
an order under the Fair Wage Act, 1937, it 
was pointed out that this statute requires 
actions to be brought within six months. No 


claim could, therefore, be made with respect 
to wages payable prior to September 15, 1938, 
since the action was entered on March 16, 
1939. The claim of wages for a 54-hour week 
instead of a 48-hour week after September 15, 
1938, was allowed and the plaintiff was awarded 
interest and costs. Mile Leclerc v. Lavallee 
(1939) Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour 
Supérieure, 299. 


Quebec Court may hear Complaint as to 
Petition for Decree under Collective 
Labour Agreements Act 


In connection with the petition to the 
Minister of Labour of Quebec for an order 
in council making binding on the Island of 
Montreal an agreement arrived at between 
boot blacks and their employers, action was 
taken by seven workers in the Superior Court 
of Montreal to have the agreement set aside 
on the ground that the names of the 
petitioners and of others affixed to the agree- 
ment were forged. The joint committee set 
up to enforce the agreement, in defending the 
action, moved for its dismissal on the ground 
that the Collective Labour Agreements Act 
stipulates that the publication in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of an order in council making 
an agreement legally binding bars any con- 
testation as to the incapacity of the parties to 
an agreement, its invalidity, the insufficiency 
of notices and any other matters leading up 
to the adoption of the agreement. Counsel 
for the committee argued that the proper 
procedure, if the plaintiffs wished to attack 
the order in council, was through direct 
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application to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council who could cancel it if he considered 
it advisable. 

Mr. Justice Surveyer on July 12 dismissed 
the motion of the joint committee, holding 
that although the courts have no power to 
annul a decree of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council they have power to declare the 
false nature of the petition asking for the 
order in council. Sandantonio v. Le Comité 
Paritaire des Cireurs de Chaussures de Ile de 
Montreal, Superior Court, Montreal, July 12, 
1939. 


Action for Wages under Collective Agree- 
ments Act dismissed in Superior 
Court of Montreal 


On July 21 Mr. Justice Forest of the 
Superior Court of Montreal dismissed with 
costs an action for wages claimed under a 
collective agreement made obligatory under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Act for the 
building trades in the district of Montreal. 
The action was brought by the Joint Com- 
mittee for the construction industry on behalf 
of two painters and the amount claimed, 
$583.39, was alleged to be the difference bet- 
ween the wages provided for by the collective 
agreement and the $290 which the painters 
received as payment for the work of painting 
two cottages for the defendant. 

The defence claimed that the painters in 
question were not entitled to the wages 
provided by the agreement because they were 
contractors not employees and had agreed to 
do the work for a fixed price. In this connec- 
tion the judge pointed out that the painters 
had received the contract for painting after 
they had submitted a written tender and that 
while the work was in progress they were 
quite free to carry on as they willed, not 
taking orders from anyone and paying their 
apprentice a rate determined by them. 

Further, the section of the agreement which 
makes invalid contracts for job or pilece- 
work was held not to apply in this case since 
that provision was made only on July 9, 1938, 
after notice of the action had been given the 
defendant and after the contract for the work 
in question had been agreed to. The contract 
had been agreed to on October 4, 1937 and 
notice of the action was given on March 24, 
1938. There was no proof that there had 
been any intention of evading the provisions 
of the agreement and notwithstanding the 
special provision made under the authority of 
the Collective Labour Agreements Act, con- 
tracts for stated prices entered into by com- 
petent persons may be legal. 

On the question of the right of the Joint 
Committee to bring an action on behalf of the 
workmen, it was pointed out by the Court 
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that in principle acting for an employee and 
for his benefit is to act as his agent in a way 
contrary to Article 81 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure which prohibits any person from 
acting for a third person. Further, although 
the Act enables the Joint Committee to bring 
an action without proving an assignment of 
claim, it is necessary to have the consent of 
the persons concerned and the matter must 
be within the scope of the law invoked. In 
this case the painters in whose interest the 
case was brought appeared satisfied with the 
contract in question. They had accepted the 
price without protest and in giving evidence 
had failed to co-operate with counsel for the 
plaintiff even to the extent of refusing to 
answer direct questions. The common law, 
allowing the workman right of action against 
an employer for wages due does not compel 
him to bring such action and the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act does not affect this 
principle. The ordinary rules relating to 
mandates must apply and the right of action 
is optional The committee cannot take 
action against the will and without the 
consent of the workmen. For these reasons, 
the action was dismissed with costs. Comité 
Conjoint des Métiers de la Construction vs. 
A. Deschamps, Cour Supériere, Montreal, July 
29, 1939. 


English Court directs conviction where 
Accident occurs during Cleaning of 
Machinery in Motion 


On March 28 the High Court of Justice 
(Divisional Court) allowed the appeal of a 
factory inspector, by way of a stated case, 
against the dismissal of an information pre- 
ferred against the occupier of a steel rolling 
mill under the Factory and Workshop Act. 
The prosecution arose from an accident to a 
workman when he was standing upon a plate 
in front of the couplings in order to remove 
grease from the water sump. The workman’s 
arm was caught between the couplings when 
the steel bar he was holding slipped: Usually, 
there was a bar in front of the couplings but 
this had to be removed to permit the cleaning 
to be done. 

The Factory and Workshop Act provides 
that all dangerous parts of machinery “must 
either be securely fenced or be in such 
position or of such construction as to be 
equally safe to every person employed or 
working in the factory as it would be if it 
were securely fenced... All fencing must be 
constantly maintained in an efficient state — 
while the parts required to be fenced are in 
motion or use, except where they are under 
repair or under examination in connection 
with repair or are necessarily exposed for the 
purpose of cleaning or lubricating or for 
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altering the gearing or arrangements of the 
parts of the machine”. The defence claimed 
that the couplings had been “necessarily 
exposed” for cleaning in accordance with the 
exception provided for in the Act and the 
lower Court upheld this contention and 
dismissed the information. It was held that 
clearing grease from the outflow of the water- 
trough was cleaning “an arrangement of part 
of the machine”, 

On appeal it was held that the case did 
not come within the exception provided in the 
Act. The lower Court had found that the 
work could have been performed equally well 
when the mill was stopped and that it should 
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have been stopped but that it was no part of 
the workman’s duty to do so. Further, the 
Act requires machinery to be kept securely 
fenced while the parts are in motion or use. 
The Lord Chief Justice pointed out, “it was 
not even suggested that the absence of the 
guard or fence, such as it was, was due to the 
fact that there was cleaning going on, or that 
there was lubricating to be done, or that the 
gearing or arrangements of the parts of the 
machine needed attention”. Crutchlow v. 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefold, Limited, High 
Court of Justice (Divisional Court), March 
28, 1939. (Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
August, 1939, p. 316). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


HERE was a substantial increase in em- 
ployment at the beginning of September, 
according to returns received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 11,856 firms, each 
with a minimum of 15 employees, representing 
practically all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized business 
operations. The establishments employed 
1,165,631 persons, or 20,247 more than in the 
preceding month; this gain of 1-8 per cent 
considerably exceeded the average increase 
between August 1 and September 1 in the 
last eighteen years, although it was not equal 
to that indicated at September 1 of either 1937 
or 1938. The employment index number (with 
the average for the calendar year 1926 as the 
base equal to 100) stood at 119-6, as compared 
with 115-1 at September 1, 1938, and with 
123-2 at September 1, 1937. At the same date 
in recent years of the record the index was as 
follows:—1936, 107-1; 1935, 102-7; 1934, 98-8; 
1933; 88-5; 19382, 86-0; 1931, 107-1; 1930, 
116-6; 1929, 126-8; 1928, 119-1 and 1927. 111-0. 
Reflecting the greater-than-average increase 
in industrial employment at the beginning of 
September, the seasonally-adjusted index rose 
from 114-3 at August 1 to 114-9 at the date 
under review, when it was higher than the 
seasonally-corrected index for any other month 
since the opening of 1938. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of September, 1939, reports were 
forwarded to the Department of Labour by 
1,924 local trade unions embracing a member- 
ship of 241,824 persons. Of these, 26,287 or a 
percentage of 10-9 were unemployed as con- 
trasted with percentages of 11-1 at the begin- 
ning of August and 11-6 at the beginning of 
September, 1938. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during August, 1939, showed that the volume 
of business, as indicated by the average daily 
placements effected, was higher than that of 
the preceding month, as well as that of the 
corresponding period a year ago. All groups, 
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except logging, shared in the increased place- 
ments over those of the preceding month, 
while farming, trade and construction and 
maintenance were the only divisions to record 
declines from August last year. Vacancies in 
August, 1939, numbered 44,549, applications 
67,901, and placements in regular and casual 
employment 42,470. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent entering into a family budget was $16.93 
at the beginning of September as compared 
with $17.02 for August. Comparative figures 
for certain earlier dates are $17.41 for both 
September, 1988, and for September, 1937; 
$16.84 for September, 1936; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point during recent years); 
$21.90 for September, 1929; $26.92 for July 
1920 (the post war peak); and $14.33 for 
September, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
weekly index number calculated by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics advanced substan- 
tially during the first half of the month but 
was steady for the last two weeks. The figures 
are 77-9 for the weeks ended September 22 
and 29 as compared with 72:8 for the week 
ended September 1 and 72-3 for the first week 
in August. Comparative figures on a monthly 
basis are 72-4 for August, 74-5 for September, 
1988; 85:0 for September, 19387; 76:4 for 
September, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); and 97-8 for 
September, 1929. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 970 
gives the latest information available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada. The index 
of the physical volume of business in August 
was at the highest point recorded since Novem- 
ber, 1937. The advance as compared with 
July was about four per cent and compared 
with August, 1938, about 13 per cent. Of the 
principal groups used in the construction of 
the index the only decline as compared with 
the previous month was in mineral production 
which was about 2 per cent lower. The index 
of manufacturing production was higher both 
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Trade, external aggregate..... $ 
Imports, merchandise for 
Consittm DllONis wae ano ae $ 


Exports, Canadian produce... $ 
Customs duty collected....... $ 


Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTSE.F a sake oe toe < 

Bank notes in circulation...... $ 

Bank deposits savings......... $ 


Bank loans, commercial, ete... -s 
Security prices, index numbers— 


Gommonstocks .5. <cck cosh «ete see 
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(1) index of interest Tates.0i. 4b, | eee. Pe 


(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 
(2) Prices, retail, family list... $ 


Index, retail sales, unadjusted. .....|.............. 
(2) Index, retail sales, adjusted.....|.............. 


(2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 
Railway— : 
(5) Carloadings, revenue freight cars 
Canadian National  Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 
Operating expenses........ $ 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings....... awenne $ 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ 
Steam railways, freight in 


ton-milesiih OU. coe 8) ppb | ether - be 
Building permits. .+..3.<1 450-6" $ 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 
Mineral Production— 
Pighron.:. LATS... Ae tons 
Steel ingots and castings.... tons 
PEIrO-AllO VS ec secret ase tons 
OACas Bios dase beret lbs 
PANIC ois da gals) gh Pe ee ea ee lbs 
COpper ee hs ee ieee lbs 
INIekpLO a) .. 0). cee aon lbs 
OLDE hE 5 2 De ae ounces 
poh Aigo) epene omaha birccene ounces 
Coal tary. ett GARE tons 
Crude petroleum imports...... gals. 
Rubberimports:22) 0s. aes e lbs. 
Cotton, raw, imports.......... lbs 
Wool, raw, imports............ lbs. 
Timber scaled in British Co- 
lumbiasqt. o7 *.n 8 ee bd. ft 
Elour production... oo. a..06: 4. bbls. 
(8) Sugar, manufactured....... Ibs. 
Foot wear production.......... pairs 
Output of central electric stations 
daily average............. k.w.h. 
Sales of insurance............. $ 
Newsprint production......... tons 


Automobiles, passenger, production. 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 
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1939 


September August 


173, 740,571 


62,708,079 
109, 941,277 
7,706, 293 


2.389, 740, 956 
92,816,492 
1,701, 886, 610 
826,351, 734 


11-1 
192, 988 
16,355, 456 


12, 655,361 
11,749,411 


10-9 
272,885 
22,645,303 


6, 159, 468 
25,827, 200 


69,520 
122,019 
3,313 

33, 857,503 


54,039, 671 





20,123,078 
449 , 207 
2,334, 628 
1,238,171 
165, 520, 000 
4,553,000 
5, 580, 000 
783 , 000 


230,326, 540 
1,382, 158 
101,582,123 
2,453, 069 


73,917,000 
28, 194, 000 
236, 980 
1,068 











July 


149,708, 714 


57,980, 050 
90,797, 055 
7,170,291 


2,376,528, 320 


92,835, 769 


1,697, 240, 089 


813,947,295 


11-6 
188, 839 


15,563, 648 
13,288,190 


11, 657, 403 
11,031, 242 


2,114,084, 000 


6,535, 813 
22,129,700 


59, 587 
111,419 
6,475 
31,746, 812 
53,307,875 
50, 203, 445 
19, 648,013 
440, 065 
2,735,995 
1,064,354 
139,440, 000 
6,747,000 
9,419, 000 
1,885, 000} 


310,328, 815 
1,105, 502 
85, 837, 830 
1,833, 993 


71,135,000 
31,918,000 
227, 630 
5,112 


120-5 


September 


3,389, 406, 751 





aaa 


56,411,727 
107, 639, 583 
7,696, 403 


2, 654,812, 850. 2,371,129, 327 


104, 044, 340 


1, 632, 585,066 


828, 903, 218 





11-6 
230, 904 


17, 849, 629 
13, 142, 460 


15, 785, 278} . 


12,133, 871 


5, 286, 000 
19, 535, 000 





49,972 
73,556 
3,174 

35, 680, 581 
29,415, 685 
48,784, 733 
16,9389, 700 
408, 326 
1,684,921 
1,112,828 
184, 260, 000 
3, 146, 645 
6, 101, 000 
1,071.000 


229, 669, 587 
1,639, 231 
96, 270, 679 
2,069,929 


72,121,000 
27, 147,000 
231,940 
4,290 


119-2 





1,634, 654,979 


Ocroser. 1939 


1938 
August 


143, 564, 220 
57,026, 268 
83, 468, 997 

7, 608, 740 
98, 661, 488 


781,010,385 





184, 419 


15,551,529) 


12,874, 607 
12, 183, 304 
11, 692, 282 





2,062,545, 967 


5.830, 000 
22,113,400 


49,477 
82.871 
1857 

39, 826,892 
29'591 363 
47°917 545 
16.573. 105 
416,317] 

2, 136/000 
992. 668 
132,536,152 
4° 104'744 
8° 265,000 
840° 000 


163,782,129 
1,103,037 
100, 705, 387 
2,178, 202 


66, 964, 000 
27,552,000 
220,300 
3,063 


110-5 


July 


134, 542,328 


55, 822,529 
66.915, 722 
7,293,412 


2,466,370, 454 


100, 841, 202 


1,622, 606, 061 


786,366,739 


13-5 
174,702 


14,176,717 
12,373,831 


11,090,026 
10, 582, 689 


1, 689, 247,624 


6,114, 843 
21,158, 200 


51,238 
83,927 

. 4,129 
38, 724, 783 
28,367,785 
48,271,652 
17,429, 616 
419, 685 
2,586, 000 
823, 223 
142, 330.000 
6,015, 000 
7,588, 000 
1,530,000 


211, 650, 687 
928,722 

86, 266, 450 
1,626,772 


64, 121,000 
29,775, 000 
202,550 
5,273 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
t For the week ended September 29, 1939. 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. : 
(?) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending September 30, 1939, and corresponding previous periods. 
(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending September 9, August 12 and July 15, 1939; September 10, August 


13 and July 16, 1938. 
variation. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
i (4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(8) Index numbers aredjusted when necessary for seasonal 
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as compared with the previous month and with 
August, 1938. In the former comparison the 
increase was due mainly to the greater volume 
indicated in the manufacture of foodstuffs, to- 
bacco and forestry products. The other princi- 
pal groups to record advances in August as 
compared with July and also with August, 1938, 
were construction, electric power output, and 
distribution. The index for the latter group, is 
based upon trade employment, car loadings, and 
external trade. The first of these sub groups 
was lower in August than in July but higher 
than in August, 1938, while the other two 
showed substantial advance in both com- 
parisons. Information available for September 
shows advance in wholesale prices, employment, 
the number of cars of revenue freight, and in 
the earnings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways both as compared with the previous 
month and with September, 1938. Contracts 


awarded were considerably lower than in 
August. 
Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 


strikes and lockouts recorded for September 
was 17, involving 8,804 workers with time 
loss of 23,652 man working days, as compared 
with 18 disputes in August involving 15,,031 
workers and causing time loss of 42,110 days. 
Most of the time loss in each of these months 
was due to strikes of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia, those in August being due to disputes 
as to wages and working conditions. In 
September these strikes were chiefly in protest 
against working with miners of alien enemy 
origin, work being resumed pending investiga- 
tion, which resulted in small numbers of these 
miners being laid off. It was found that 
there was nothing of a serious nature against 
most of them and many had been naturalized. 
In August, 1938, there were 15 disputes, in- 
volving 2,132 workers with time loss of 16,268 
days, the most important being strikes of 
salmon fishermen in British Columbia, auto- 
mobile parts factory workers at Windsor, Ont., 
and lime plant workers at Blubber Bay, B.C. 
Of the seventeen disputes recorded for Sep- 
tember, 1939, fifteen were terminated during 
the month, two resulting in favour of the 
employers and six in favour of the workers 
involved, while compromise settlements were 
reached in five cases and the results of two 
disputes were recorded as indefinite. Two 
disputes, involving approximately 113 workers, 
were recorded as unterminated at the end of 
September. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were no longer affected but which 
had not been called off or declared terminated 
by the unions involved. 
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The Minister of National 
Restriction on Defence, Hon. Norman 


enlistment of 
certain classes 
of skilled 


workers 


McL. Rogers, has issued a 
statement on the non-en- 
listment of “reserve occu- 
pations” in order that muni- 
tions and other key indus- 
tries might not be “deprived unduly of skilled 
engineers, mechanics and other trained work- 
ers on whom rapid expansion of production 
depends.” 

Following is the text of the M£unister’s 
statement, released on September 21: 

“Under a system of voluntary service in 
the Armed Forces there is a_ probability, 
having regard to the character of the Cana- 
dian people, that many men with the highest 
qualifications of all sorts will seek active 
service. The problem is thus presented of 
ensuring that industry is not deprived un- 
duly of the skilled engineers, mechanics and 
other trained workers, on whom rapid expan- 
sion of production depends, by reason of their 
enlistment in or appointment to commissions 
in the Armed Forces. 


“The Department of National Defence, 
anticipating this problem, has placed restric- 
tions on the enlistment of certain classes of 
workers, who will be required in large numbers 
for the prosecution of Canada’s war effort, 
in the production of munitions and other in- 
dustrial supplies. These restrictions apply to 
those who are skilled in particular trades or 
crafts or who have other qualifications, such 
as university training in medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture and other sciences that can 
be used to advantage in the national interest. 


“Tt is becoming more clearly understood that. 
in addition to the material requirements of 
Canada’s Forces, very large supplies will also 
be needed from Canada to supplement pro- 
duction in Great Britain and other parts of 
the Empire. It is in recognition of these 
anticipated requirements for skilled workers 
in industry that the Department of National 
Defence has issued instructions to recruiting 
officers providing that skilled tradesmen are 
not to be enlisted in a military unit except in 
the classes and then only in the numbers re- 
quired by the particular unit establishment. 
It is provided that every effort must be made 
to place men in those corps for which they 
are best adapted by their civil vocations. 


“As regards eligibility of recruits the De- 
partment has also ruled that graduates of 
Canadian or other universities or colleges in 
the medical, engineering or other scientific or 
technical professions are not to be enlisted. 
The same provision applies also to ex-cadets 
of the Royal Military College and to ex- 
cadets who hold certificates from the Canadian 
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Officers Training Corps; bankers and chartered 
and other accountants are also included. 


“While the foregoing statements apply to 
recruiting for the Army, similar regulations 
apply to enlistments in the Navy and Air 
Force. 


“In cases where heads of factories or other 
industries feel that key members of their 
staffs have been taken by the military authori- 
ties unnecessarily, they should communicate 
at once with the recruiting officer in charge of 
the unit in which their men have been placed. 
Should their representations to him not result 
in a satisfactory solution of their problem, 
the matter should then be taken up by the 
factory head with the local Army, Navy or Air 
authorities concerned.” 


Under the emergency powers 
of the War Measures Act, 
1914, several Boards and 
Commissions have been es- 
tablished to administer the 
nation’s war effort. The 
administrative functions of 
several of these organizations are summarized 
in the following paragraphs: 


Administrative 
organizations 
established for 
prosecution of 
war effort 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board—Among 
the first steps taken by the Dominion gov- 
ernment was the establishment of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board with wide 
powers to provide safeguards against any un- 
due increases in the prices of the necessaries 
of life and to ensure adequate distribution. 
(A detailed review of the action leading to the 
formation of this Board, its powers, and the 
comprehensive regulations issued thereunder, 
was given in the Lasour GazerTts, for Septem- 
ber on pages 889-893). 


War Supply Board—This Board was created 
by Order in Council on September 15, and 
was assigned “the responsibility of surveying, 
organizing, and mobilizing the resources and 
industries available to Canada for the prose- 
cution of the war.” The War Supply Board 
also assumes the work of the former Defence 
Purchasing Board (Lasour GazeTTs, August, 
1989, page 778). Heading the new Board is 
Mr. Wallace R. Campbell, president of the 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, while the 
vice-chairman is Mr. R. C. Vaughan, vice- 
president of the Canadian National Railways, 
in charge of purchasing. 


Foreign Exchange Control Board—Endowed 
with wide powers to regulate and control 
foreign exchange transactions, this Board was 
established on September 15 under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Graham Towers, Governor 
of the Bank of Canada. Its other officers in- 
clude: W. C. Clark, .Deputy Miunister of 
Finance; H. D. Scully, Commissioner of Cus- 


toms; L. D. Wilgress, Director of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service; and N. A. 
Robertson, First Secretary, Department of 
External Affairs. 


Voluntary Registration Bureau—This Bureau 
was established on September 15 “ to direct 
and have general control of the tabulation, 
organization and co-ordination of all voluntary 
offers of services from persons or organizations 
possessing technical or other special qualifi- 
cations in relation to the state of war now 
existing as distinguished from active service 
in the defence forces of Canada.” 

The officers of this body are: Chairman, E. 
H. Coleman, Under Secretary of State; Vice- 
Chairman, Major J. F. Cummins, Department 
of National Defence; Joint Secretaries, J. F. 
Delaute, Chief Clerk, Correspondence Branch, 
Department of the Secretary of State, and 
Major G. W. Ross, Assistant Chief Superin- 
tendent, Railway Mail Service. 


During the month of 
Industrial September the Department 
Disputes of Labour received the 
Investigation findings of the Board of 
Act Conciliation and Investiga- 


tion which dealt with a dis- 
pute between SMT (Eastern) Limited and 
its motor coach and freight truck drivers. 
Applications for boards were received in the 
case of three disputes, and the personnel of a 
Board established during the preceding month 
was completed. A full account of recent 
proceedings under the Act will be found on 
page 978. 


The recent retirement, due 
to ill health, of Mr. P. M. 
Draper from the presidency 
after long of the Trades and Labour 
career in Congress of Canada is 
eause of Labour. something more than a 

change of officers: it marks 
the definite severance of a leader from a 
movement to which he had contributed much 
in practical achievement—an achievement that 
is reflected not only in the present status of 
labour but also in the social structure of 
the nation. 

Because there is probably no. better yard- 
stick to measure labour and social progress 
in this country during the past half century 
than the career and personal contribution 
of Mr. Draper, the Lasour Gazerte is depart- 
ing somewhat from its usual course in 
emphasizing his service and leadership in the 
workers’ cause. 

He was nurtured in the Gompers’ tradition, 
which held tenaciously to fixed objectives, 
using its economic strength but rigourously 
opposing disruptive elements either within 
or without the labour movement. 
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Indicative of the definite development 
of a social consciousness as reflected in social 
legislation, are the changes in social-economic 
concepts which have resulted in the fifty-two 
year span of Mr. Draper’s labour career. 

In i887 when first he became identified 
with organized labour as a junior member of 
an Ottawa local of printers, labour was 
generally regarded as a commodity: now it 
is recognized as a component part of industry 
within the larger framework of national life. 

In 1887 the Canadian labour movement 
was fighting for its existence in a country 
but recently emerged from the pioneering 
period. It had but a limited scope of action 
confined to isolated struggles for wages. To- 
day labour bargains collectively and secures 
collective agreements affecting wide industrial 
areas. 

In 1887 labour’s right to organize was 
something scarcely designated as a right: now 
it is definitely a right guaranteed by legis- 
lative enactment. 

In 1887 social and labour legislation as 
it is known to-day in this country was 
practically non-existent: now there has been 
established an impressive code of labour laws, 
Dominion and provincial, which guarantee the 
worker many benefits, ranging from protection 
in his occupation and compensation for in- 
jury to freedom in improving his position by 
organization. From this has stemmed the 
wider adoption of social measures, such as 
old-age and blind pensions and government 
annuities, which bring social security for all 
classes nearer to realization. 

In the ultimate accomplishment of these 
things, Mr. Draper has materially assisted: by 
his persistent advocacy in the forum of 
labour and before successive Canadian govern- 
ments. Always he has urged progress by 
constitutional methods, and has _ strongly 
opposed any other way. 

As already stated, his first identity with 
organized labour was as a member of the 
Ottawa local of ithe International Typo- 
graphical Union. On several occasions he 
was president of his union local, and at present 
is its chief officer—his remaining link with 
labour. 

From this apprenticeship he graduated into 
the larger sphere of national and international 
labour. In 1897, under his direction, there 
was founded the Ottawa Trades and Labour 
Association. In 1900 he was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, which position he occupied prac- 
tically uncontested until 1935 when he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Tom Moore as president upon 
the latter’s appointment to the Employment 
and Social Insurance Commission. During 
that period he has witnessed a remarkable 
growth in organized labour. In 1900 the 


membership of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress numbered 9,000 workers, and before his 
resignation the paid-up membership of this 
organization reached a total of approximately 
150,000. 

With the advent of the war of 1914- 
1918 and the concluding of the peace, organized 
labour in Canada achieved a new status. 
Frequently the labour leaders were consulted 
by the heads of government on war measures. 
The then war premier, Sir Robert Borden, 
included Mr. Draper in the Canadian dele- 
gation to Paris, and in the peace negotiations 
he was the labour confidant of Canada’s Prime 
Minister. 


Out of Versailles emerged the International 
Labour Organization and Mr. Draper was 
the Workers’ Delegate from Canada at the 
first I.L.O. Conference at Washington in 
1919 where he was elected to the Governing 
Body of the I.L.0. 

In his occupational career at the Dominion 
Government Printing Bureau—where he served 
since its formation in 1888 to 1933, earning 
successive promotions to the responsible post 
of Director and Superintendent of Printing— 
the Laspour Gazette has enjoyed a unique 
relationship with Mr. Draper. In fact, Mr. 
Draper assisted at the founding of this publi- 
cation, the first manuscript copy of which 
was entrusted to his care by the present 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, who, as its first editor, personally “put 
it to press’ on a day in September, 1900. 

Since then the young printing foreman and 
the young graduate of the University of 
Toronto and Harvard, have carved careers 
of distinguished service in their respective 
spheres. 

Succeeding Mr. Draper as 
president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada 
to leadership is Mr. Tom Moore whose 
of Trades and career in the labour move- 
Labour Congress. ment has also been paral- 

leled by his outstanding 
career of national service to which he has 
been summoned in various capacities by 
successive governments in Canada. 

During his first presidency of the Trades 
and Labour Congress from 1918 to 1935, he 
was prominently before the public notably 
through his activity in developing public 
relations. Pursuing this objective, he was 
the representative of labour om a number of 
national organizations and public bodies. In 
fact, the spheres of service in which he parti- 
cipated constitutes a cross-section of Canadian 
national life. The diversity of his public 
contribution is indicated by the following 
bodies on which he has served: The Dominion 
Fire Prevention Association, the Canadian 
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Welfare Council, the National and Ontario 
Safety Leagues, the National Research Coun- 
cil (two terms), and the Dominion Health 
Council. In addition, he served as labour’s 
representative on the directorate of the Can- 
adian National Railways from 1923 through 
all its successive re-organizations until 1933 
when it was abolished. 

During the last war his talents were utilized 
in a number of important channels directly 
related either to the national war effort or 
in national rehabilitation. At the request of 
the Canadian and Imperial Munitions Board, 
he devoted a large measure of his time to 
maintaining industrial stability in the con- 
struction of plants for the production of 
munitions and the provision of airplane bases. 
Though not then an officer of the Congress 
he acted as secretary for the group of labour 
representatives in the series of conferences 
called by the government to reach agree- 
ment on labour requirements in war-time 
activities, 

On the termination of the war he became 
a member of the Labour Sub-Committee of 
the Reconstruction and Development Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet which directed the 
re-establishing of returned soldiers into in- 
dustrial life. 

In 1919 and 1920 there developed as an 
aftermath of the war a period of insurgency 
in the countries which had been geared to 
supreme war effort. In this respect Canada 
did not emerge unscathed. In an effort to 
alleviate this post war condition, there was 
appointed a Royal Commission (known as the 
Mathers Commission). Mr. Moore was one 
of two labour representatives to serve on 
this Commission and to advise on methods 
of coping with industrial unrest. Resulting 
from the report of this Commission was the 
National Industrial Conference. As president 
of the Trades and Labour Congress, Mr. 
Moore headed labour’s representation in the 
Conference. 

He participated in the new orientation of 
labour in the international sphere when, as 
Workers’ Adviser for Canada, he attended the 
first Conference of the International Labour 
Organization at Washington in 1919. Then, 
in 1920, he went as substitute member for 
his Labour colleague, Mr. P. M. Draper, to 
the first meeting of the Governing Body of 
the 1.L.0. in Paris, and remained to attend 
the second meeting in London. In 1922 he 
became one.of the members of the Govern- 
ing Body, being re-elected by the Workers’ 
Group every three «years until he resigned 
in 1936 owing to being no longer an officer 
in the trade union movement. When the 
League of Nations Society in Canada was 
organized Mr. Moore was a member of the 


original executive and still is serving on its 
directorate. j 

In 1935 he resigned as president of the 
Congress to become one of three members 
of the Employment and Social Insurance Com- 
mission. This body having ceased to func- 
tion in 1936, the present government appointed 
him a member and. subsequently vice-chairman 
of the National Employment Commission. 
When this Commission completed its work 
and was disbanded in January, 1938 he re- 
turned to the office of the Congress, acting 
as assistant to President Draper. ; 

One of Mr. Moore’s first acts as president 
again of the Congress was to lead a dele- 
gation of the. officers of affiliated organizations 
which met the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. 
L. Mackenzie King the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Norman A. McLarty, and other members 
of the Cabinet for the purpose of conveying 
to them the decisions of the Congress in 
pledging unwavering support in Canada’s war 
effort, and to discuss practical means whereby 
co-operation between the government and the 
Congress could be developed most effectively. 


The grand total of all 
classes of persons on urban 
and agricultural aid across 
Canada in August this year 
was 800,000, according to 
preliminary figures from 
the national registration of persons on direct 
relief. Due to a change in relief policy on 
the part of the Government of the Province of 
Quebec, where works to relieve unemployment 
are being replaced by direct relief, that prov- 
ince showed an increase of 23 and a half per 
cent in the total on material aid in August 
compared with the previous month, and this 
factor nearly offset the drop from July into 
August in the other provinces. Consequently, 
the decrease in the Dominion total in August, 
compared with the July figure, was only 1 per 
cent, while August, 1939, compared with 
August the year before showed an increase 
of 5 per cent (with Quebec alone showing an 
increase of 33 per cent in the same com- 
parison). Compared with August two years 
before the Dominion figure showed an increase 
of 7 and a half per cent, the prominent feature 
again being the increase in Quebec. It is to 
be noted that the increases in numbers on aid 
in Quebee do not follow from less favourable 
employment conditions, but from the change 
of policy indicated. 

Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on ald in August this year numbered 139,000, 
a decrease of 1:1 per cent from the revised 
July total of 140,500. The figure for August 
this year, although it showed an increase of 
11-8 per cent over August a year ago, Quebec 
again being the largest factor in the increase, 
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was down by almost 3 per cent from August, 
1937. 

A total of 533,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural aid last August, a decrease of 
0-3 per cent from the previous month. This 
category includes all totally unemployable, 
partially employable and fully employable 
persons, together with all dependents of family 
heads. This aggregate showed a net increase 
of 18-1 per cent from the figure for August, 
1938, and was over 4 per cent more than the 
figure for August two years ago. As mentioned 
in the case of the grand total, the increase of 
28 per cent in Quebec from August, 1938, to 
August, 1939, was an important influence in 
raising the 1939 figure. 

The number of farmers and members of their 
families in receipt of agricultural aid con- 
tinues to show a decline from a year ago. 
A total of 59,000 farmers who, together with 
their dependents, account for a farm popu- 
lation of 267,000, were reported as receiving 
agricultural aid for subsistence in August. Of 
these, 224,500 were located in the Province of 
Saskatchewan. 

The Dominion total on agricultural aid in 

August showed a decrease of 1:5 per cent 
from the July figure and was almost 7 per cent 
less than in August, 1938, but was 14-7 per 
cent greater than in August, 1937. The total 
of farmers and their families on aid in 
Saskatchewan continued to hold the improve- 
ment over a year ago, August showing a 
decrease of almost 10 per cent in this com- 
parison, and a decrease of over 4 per cent 
from July, 1989. However, due to the situation 
which arose from crop conditions in 1937 and 
1938, Saskatchewan this year showed 21-8 per 
cent more on agricultural aid than in August, 
1937. 
The annual report of the De- 
partment of Labour on La- 
bour Legislation in Canada, 
1938, has just been pub- 
lished. The report is the 
first supplement to the con- 
solidated report Labour Legislation in Canada 
as existing on December 31 1937. 

The supplementary report contains the text 
of the labour laws enacted by the Parliament 
of Canada and by the provincial legislatures 
during 1938. Where regulations have been 


Labour 
legislation in 
Canada in 


1938 


made under the authority of any labour law, | 


their effect is indicated either in the body of 
the report or in footnotes. 

Legislation of 1938 reviewed in the report 
relates to regulations approved by Order in 
Council under the Canada Shipping Act 
giving effect to the draft convention of the 
International Labour Conference of 1929 and 
revised convention of 1932; labour organization 
and collective bargaining; conciliation and 
investigation; wages and hours of labour; 
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workmen’s compensation; safety and health; 
licensing of workmen; vocational education 
and apprenticeship; pensions and insurance; 
unemployment relief; and housing. 

The main volume of the series may be 

obtained from the Department of Labour for 
one dollar, and the supplements for twenty- 
five cents each. 
Orders establishing maxi- 
mum wholesale and retail 
price bases for sugar and 
butter in Alberta were 
announced on October 7 by 
the Alberta Price Spreads 
Board, according to a statement appearing in 
the Canadian Press. 


Alberta Board 
fixes prices 

of sugar 

and butter 


The board’s order regarding butter prices 
selects the Vancouver export price as a basis. 
Alberta price for butter, solids, will be the 
export prices less two cents per pound freight 
charges, plus three cents to cover converting 
the butter into prints and plus three cents to 
cover retailing costs. 

The minimum price which may be paid for 
butter fat shall be the prevailing export price 
at Vancouver less two cents for freight and 
another three cents for creamery costs. 


Maximum price at which granulated beet 
sugar may be sold in the province by any 
refiner to a wholesaler is fixed at the price in 
effect September 1. -The price charged by 
the wholesaler also is regulated as well as the 
retail price. 

A subsequent Canadian press report under 
date of October 11 indicated that retail 
merchants were expected to protest against 
the order that sugar prices revert to the Sep- 
tember 1 basis. 
The president of the National 


Canadian Construction Council, EK. P. 
Construction Muntz, announced recently 
Industry that the services of the 


Council had been offered to 
the government for the 
purposes of working out a 
plan “to co-ordinate the nation’s man-power 
by expediting the huge volume of emergency 
construction which is believed inevitable be- 
cause of the war.” 

Affiliated with the National Construction 
Council are various organrzations directly con- 
cerned in building and construction such as 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, the Royal 
Architectural Society, the construction sections 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Canadian Construction Association, and 
others. These affiliated bodies have approved 
the action of the National Construction Council 
in offering its services to the government. 

According to the announcement the use of 
established civilian facilities to supplement 
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the work of the Department of National De- 
fence staff and the recently formed War Pur- 
chasing Board is one of the chief features of 
the scheme. Those responsible for the pro- 


posal, claim that it would relieve military . 


engineering services from added burden at the 
present time and leave them free to turn 
their tasks to more essential matters. 

It is considered that the adoption of the 
proposed plan would free men for military 
service while retaining in the building industry 
that part of the personnel best adapted to it. 
Included in the plan are recommendations for 
the adoption of adequate provisions against 
profiteering and the setting up of safeguards 
to ensure the maintenance of proper building 
specifications. 

In addition to the policy of co-operation 
advanced by the National Construction 
Council, the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion at an executive meeting held in Toronto 
recently, placed the services of its officers and 
members at the disposition of the government 
in either an advisory or active capacity. 


The 1939 edition of the 
Canada Year Book published 
by the authorization of the 
Hon. W. D. Euler, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, is now available for 
distribution. 

The Canada Year Book, compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, is the official 
statistical annual of the country and contains 
an up-to-date account of the natural re- 
sources of the Dominion and their develop- 
ment, the history of the country, its institu- 
tions, demography, the different branches of 
production, trade, transportation, finance, 
education, etc—in brief as comprehensive a 
study as possible within the limits of a single 
volume of social and economic conditions in 
the Dominion. 

Attention is called to some of the more 
important features of the present volume. 

In Chapter IJ, an article is presented on 
the Relationship of the Department of Public 
Archives to the Historical Records of Canada, 
followed by a Bibliography of Canadian 
History. In the introduction to Chapter VIII 
—Agriculture—an article is given on the 
Historical Background of Canadian Agricul- 
ture. A special article on Noxious Forest 
Insects and Their Control, is an added feature 
of Chapter [X—Forestry. The secretary of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, has 
contributed an article on the Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Operations of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. An extended article on the Develop- 
ment of the Press in Canada, together with 
statistics for all the daily and the principal 
weekly newspapers and magazines, supplements 
Chanter XVIII. 
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All parts of the volume have been carefully 
revised and brought up to date; the latest 
information appearing to the date when each 
section was sent to press is included. Chapter 
xX X—Prices—has been revised, especially in 
relation to the subsection dealing with Retail 
Prices and Cost of Living, under which head- 
ing a new subsection summarizes the latest 
results of a special study on family living 
expenditures, now being undertaken by the 
Bureau as a phase of the Nutrition Survey. 
(Lasour GazeTts, April, 1989, page 366 and 
July, 1989, page 652). 

In commemoration of the royal visit to 
Canada, May 17 to June 15, 1939, colour 
plates of Their Majesties King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth, together with official 
pictures of incidents connected with the un- 
veiling of the National Memorial and of the 
Royal Assent to legislation of the 19389 Session 
of Parliament, appear as frontispiece. A short 
account of the royal tour across Canada to- 
gether with a condensed itinerary is also given. 


Persons requiring the year book may obtain 
it from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, as long as 
the supply lasts, at the price of $1.50, which 
covers merely the cost of paper, printing and 
binding. By a special concession, a limited 
number of paper-bound copies have been set 
aside for ministers of religion, bona fide 
students and school teachers, who may obtain 
copies at 50 cents each. 


On September 5, Royal 


National Assent was given in Great 

registration Britain to a National 

in Great Registration Act. 

Britain The Act, according to 
information appearing in 


the September issue of the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, provides for the compilation 
and maintenance of a National Register of 
all persons in the United Kingdom. The 
register is to include particulars as to each 
person’s name, sex, age, occupation, profession, 
trade or employment, residence and marital 
state. 

For the purpose of the initial compilation of 
the register a duty is placed upon prescribed 
persons to make returns at the appointed time. 
On the collection of the returns an identity 
card will be issued in respect of each person 
included in the return. This card must be 
produced by the person responsible for its 
custody whenever required to do so by a 
constable in uniform or any other authorized 
person. 


The Act authorizes the making of regula- 
tions to provide for keeping the register up-to- 
date, by requiring information to be supplied 
as to any change affecting the accuracy of the 
original registration of any registered person 
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(e.g. removal from one locality to another) 
and by collecting particulars with respect to 
registered persons dying or leaving the United 
Kingdom, in addition to obtaining returns in 
respect of persons, entering or born in the 
United Kingdom, after the date of the original 
register. Local and central registers recording 
such changes are to be established. 


It was stated in an explanatory memorandum 
on the Bill that the register is to be compiled 
for the purposes of (1) supporting and facili- 
tating any national service arrangements 
which may be instituted; (2) providing up- 
to-date man-power and other general popula- 
tion statistics to take the place of the 1931 
Census statistics; and (3) other incidental 
services such as the preservation of contact 
between members of families dispersed by 
evacuation and facilitating proof of identity 


for the purpose of claims to any special pay-. 


ments or allowances, or otherwise. 


In view of the present 


War policy of difficulties’ of communica- 
International tion, the meeting of the 
Labour | Governing Body of the In- 
Organization ternational Labour Office 

which was to have been 


held at Oslo on October 4 did not take place. 
Instead, a meeting was held in Geneva of 
the Emergency Committee, which was set up 
some months ago and to which the Governing 
Body delegated full powers in case of war. 
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On the other hand, the Second Regional 
Labour Conference of American States which 
are Members of the International Labour 
Organization, which is to continue the work 
of the Conference held at Santiago, Chile, in 
1936 and to which the countries of the whole 
Continent of America attach the greatest 
importance, will meet at Havana in November, 
1939, as previously arranged. 

The policy of the International Labour 
Organization in present circumstances is based 
on the fundamental principle, which was laid 
down by a decision of the Governing Body on 
February 4, 1939, that the International Labour 
Organization should attempt to function as 
completely and efficiently as possible if an 
international crisis should intervene and even 
if such a crisis should unfortunately develop 
into war. 

This principle was adopted with the full 
concurrence of all three groups on the Govy- 
erning Body: Governments, Employers and 
Workers, and was subsequently submitted to 
the States Members. ‘Twenty-seven States 
have replied so far; all are in favour of the 
principle. 

It was on June 18, 1939, during the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, that the Govern- 
ing Body laid down the main lines of a pro- 
gram of work adapted to the requirements of 
the present situation. The I.L.O. is taking 
all the necessary steps to give effect to this 
decision. 


Survey of National Nutrition Policies 


The League of Nations has published a 
report entitled Survey of National Nutritton 
Policies, 1937-38. The report was prepared 
in accordance with a resolution adopted by 
the Assembly of the League of Nations in 
1937. 

The Assembly invited the Council to ar- 
range for annual meetings of National Nu- 
trition Committees and requested Govern- 
ments “to furnish to the League of Nations 
annual reports on the action taken by them 
to study the state of national nutrition and 
to improve nutritional standards.” At the 
same time, it decided that the Secretariat 
should publish “an annual summary, in a 
brief and convenient form, of these statements 
and of the proceedings of the meetings of 
the representatives of the National Com- 
mittees.” 

A meeting of representatives of National 
Nutrition Committees was accordingly held 
in Geneva in October last, at which sixteen 
countries were represented. 

This first annual summary of events has 
been based on the reports furnished by Govern- 
ments and on the discussions which took 
place at the meeting in October, 1938, and 
other readily available sources of informa- 
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tion. No attempt has been made, however, 
to make a general survey of action taken 
by all Governments, including those from 
which no information was received. The 


facts assembled in the report therefore do 


not constitute an exhaustive survey of the 
whole field of Government action for the 
promotion of improved nutrition. 

The following chapter headings indicate the 
extent of the survey made: Chapter I~ 
Progress of the Work of the League in regard 
to Nutrition Problems; Chapter II—National 
Nutrition Committees; Chapter I1J—Nutrition 
Surveys; Chapter IV—Surveys and Their 
Results in Certain Countries; Chapter Y— 
Special Research; Chapter VI—Action taken 
with a view to improving Nutrition Standards; 
Chapter VII—Some Economic Aspects of the 
Nutrition Problem; Chapter VIJI—Education 
and Publicity. 

Three annexes to the report give: I—List 
of Countries from which Replies regarding the 
Progress of Nutrition Work have been re- 
ceived in the Secretariat of the League; JI— 
Note regarding the Composition, Procedure 
and the Terms of Reference of National 
Nutrition Committees; IJI—Nutrition Reports 
relating to the British Colonial Empire. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


PPLICATIONS for the establishment by 
the Minister of Labour of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the provis- 
ions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were received in the Department of La- 
bour during the month of September as 
follows :— 

(1) From the employees of each of the 
following grain elevator companies at the Head 
of the Great Lakes:—Bawlf Terminal Ele- 
vator Company, Ltd., Canadian Consolidated 
Grain Company, Ltd., Eastern Terminal Ele- 
vator Company, Ltd. Saskatchewan Pool 
Terminals, Ltd., McCabe Bros. Grain Com- 
pany, Ltd., and the United Grain Growers 
Terminal, Ltd., at Port Arthur, Ontario; and 
Federal Grain, Ltd. Fort William Elevator 
Company, Manitoba Pool Elevators, Ltd., N. 
M. Paterson and Company, Ltd., Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Company, Ltd., and Western Grain 
Company, Ltd., at Fort William, Ontario. 
Three hundred and seventy employees are 
affected by the dispute. They request im- 
proved working conditions and increases in 
rates of pay. One Board has been established 
by the Minister to deal with the 12 applica- 
tions, and members thereof have been ap- 
pointed as follows:—Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, 
Chief Justice of the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal, Regina, Saskatchewan, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the cther 
Board members, Mr. M. A. MacPherson, 
K.C., of Regina, Sask., nominated by the com- 
panies, and Mr. Alexander Gibson, of Port 
Arthur, Ont., nominated by the employees. 


(2) From 67 “Red Cap” messengers em-: 


ployed at the Toronto railway terminal, being 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The dispute grows 
out of the request of the “Red Cap” messen- 
gers to negotiate an agreement with the 


Toronto Terminals Railway Company respect- 
ing wages and working conditions. The 
department is in touch with the parties con- 
cerned in regard to this dispute. 


(3) From 107 employees of the Malagash 
Salt Company Limited, being members of the 
United Salt Mine Workers, Local Industrial 
Union (C.1.0.) No. 323: The employees re- 
quest free camps for underground workers, 
an eight hour day, a general wage increase 
of 25 per cent, with a minimum wage of 
$3.75 per day, and special wage adjustments 
in certain individual cases. The Minister of 
Labour has established a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to, deal with this dispute 
and has appointed members thereof as follows: 
on the employees’ recommendation, Mr. Fore- 
man Waye, of Sydney, NS.; on the company’s 
recommendation, Mr. George D. MacDougall, 
New Glasgow, N.S. Messrs. Waye and Mac- 
Dougall will confer looking to a_ joint 
nomination for a third member. who will be 
chairman of the board. 


Chairman Appointed 


On September 29 Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. 
McTague of the Supreme Court of Ontarto, 
Toronto, was appointed Chairman of the 
Board of Conciliation and _ Investigation 
established during August to deal with a dis- 
pute between Mr. F. W. Nicholas, of Port 
MeNicoll, Ontario, and the checkers, porters, 
coopers, etc., in his employ being members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. This appointment was made by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other Board members, Messrs. Arthur W. 
Roebuck, K.C., of Toronto, the employees’ 
nominee, and V. A. Sinclair, K.C., also of 
Toronto, the employer’s nominee (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1939, page 896). 


Report of Board in dispuie between SMT (Eastern) Limited and its 
Motor Coach and Freight Truck Drivers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by the Minister of Labour in July 
of this year to deal with a dispute between 
the SMT (Eastern) Limited and its motor 
coach and freight truck drivers, members of 
Division 1182, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, submitted its findings 
to the Minister of Labour early in September. 
The Board included in its investigation the 
Saint John Motor Line, Limited, which is 


under the same management as SMT (Eastern) 
Limited. 

The report of the Board is signed by the 
Chairman, Rev. Herbert E. Thomas, D.D., 
and the Board member nominated by the em- 
ployees, Mr. James A. Whitebone. The mem- 
ber of the Board appointed on the Company’s 
nomination, Mr. Louis McC. Ritchie, presented 
a minority report. 

The texts of the two reports follow:— 


Octoser, 1939 


Report of Board 


In the matter of a dispute between SMT 
(Eastern), Limited, also Sant John Motor 
Line, Limited, (Employers), and their 
motor coach and freight truck drivers, 
members of Division 1182, Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, 
(Employees). 


Masoritry Report oF BoarD OF CONCILIATION 
AND INVESTIGATION 


In the case of SMT (Eastern), Limited, also 
Saint John Motor Line, and their Motor 
Coach and Freight Truck Drivers, members of 
Division 1182, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. 


To the Honourable, 
Norman MclL. Rocers, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Str,—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to which the above dispute was re- 
ferred having completed its work respectfully 
submits its report. 

The Board was granted on the ninteenth 
day of July, 1989, and was composed of :— 


James A. Whitebone, Councillor, of the 
City of Saint John, nominated by the 
Employees; 

Louis McC. Ritchie, B.C.L., nominated 
by the company (Employers) ; 

Rev. Herbert E. Thomas, D.D., Chairman, 
nominated by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other members. 


The members were sworn in on August 5, 
1939. Sessions of the Board were held in the 
County Council Chambers, of the Court 
House, City of Saint John, N.B. 

The Company was represented by Wendell 
W. Rogers, the Manager of SMT (Eastern), 
Limited. 

The Employees were represented by :— 

(1) Magnus Sinclair, Member of General 
Executive Board of Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway 


and Motor Coach Employees of 
America; 
(2) William T. Cooper, President of Local 


Division 1182 of the Amalgamated 

Association of Street, Electric Railway 

and Motor Coach Employees of 

America; and 

(3) James C. Cole, bus operator on the 
SMT (Eastern), Limited. 

Evidence was submitted by eighteen 

witnesses, there being eight by the employees 

and ten by the employers. The Board also 
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heard Provincial Fair Wage Officer H. R. 
Pettigrove, and Chartered Accountant A. 
Gray Burnham. 

There was also placed in evidence a number 
of documents, among which were :— 


Employees: 
“A” Schedule of the rate of pay being paid 
in the United States for bus drivers. 
“B” Rate of pay for bus and electric rail- 
way conductors. 

“C” Greyhound’s pilots agreement. 

“D” Union Transit wages. 

“EK” Table of wages—Trades and Labour 
Organization of Canada. 

“EF” Table of vacations. 

“G” Steam railway rates—city bus wage. 

“HAH” Car and bus operations, 

“I” Table of the cost of living throughout 
Canada for the family of five. 

“J” Tables of the prices being paid for 
foodstuffs, coal, etc., in the various prov- 
inces. 


Hmployers: 

1. Wages of inter-city and suburban drivers 
for the month of July, 1939. 

2. Statement showing the wages earned by 
the truck drivers. 

3. The Saint John Motor Lines’ detailed 
financial statement for the year ending 
November 30, 1938. 

4, SMT (Eastern), Limited—Analysis of the 
Freight Department’s operating expenses, 
from January to June, 1939. 

5. Balance sheet of SMT (Eastern), Limited. 

6. Analysis of operating expenses, December 
31, 19388. 

7. A statement of the driving hours in the 
Fredericton-Devon-Marysville Division. 

8. Constable Merryfield’s report on illegal 
taxi operation in Fredericton. 

9. Fredericton-Devon-Marysville, comparison 
of revenue. 

10. Licence cost comparison between 
Brunswick and Ontario. 

11. Signed statement of Woodley concerning 
the Hammond River accident. 

12. Comparison of the cost of licences for 
cars and trucks, secured by the Board 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


New 


SMT (Eastern), Limited, is an incorporated 
company organized in June, 1937, taking over 
some six companies then operating, and is en- 
gaged in passenger and freight, local and inter- 
city, in the Provinces of New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. Its operations em- 
brace a fleet of forty-two busses and thirteen 
trucks, over fifty drivers being employed. It 
employs one hundred and twenty-six persons, 
with a pay-roll of $90,000 per year. Last year 
the System carried approximately one million 
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passengers. Although young in years, the com- 
pany, under the present management, has 
attained to a high degree of efficiency, reflect- 
ing great credit both on the men and on the 
management. 

Saint John Motor Line was incorporated in 
1926, and is engaged solely in suburban ser- 
vice. It is under the same management as 
SMT (Eastern) Limited. It operates four 
busses. Its yearly wage and salary roll is 
about $7,500. 


Application: 

In the formal application for a Board, it is 
set forth by the employees that they had failed 
to secure an agreement with the employers 
concerning union recognition, wages, hours, 
and working conditions for its members as 
coach and freight truck drivers. It was also 
claimed that there was suspicion of discrimina- 
tion by the management against certain mem- 
bers of the union because of their union activi- 
ties. The employees represented that several 
efforts were made to secure a peaceful settle- 
ment, but the conferences broke down when 
the management refused to negotiate on the 
basis of the agreement, a copy of which was 
included in their application for a Board. 

In its response, the company denied dis- 
crimination against any employee on account 
of union activities. It claimed that Local 
Division 1182 did not include a majority of 
the employees of the company; 
application did not purport to represent drivers 
who were not members of the union; that 
the proposed agreement had not been presented 
to the company, which had always been ready 
to discuss matters of mutual concern. The 
response of the company also referred to the 
matter of wages, financial conditions and other 
items. 

Discrimination: 

The Board gave facility to both parties in 
the dispute to present witnesses and to adduce 
evidence. After weighing this evidence, it is 
the Board’s unanimous judgment that the 
suspicion of discrimination on the part of the 
management has no Justification. In cases 
brought to the attention of the Board where 
an employee claimed to have a grievance, it 
would appear that the situation is quite similar 
to that which occasionally arises in all branches 
of industry in relationships between manager 
and employee where certain employees do 
not readily adjust themselves to the advanced 
organization of which they form a part. In 
the present case, the Manager seems to enjoy 
the confidence of the employees quite gener- 
ally, and, apart from union recognition, the 
wage question, and some points included in the 
proposed agreement, the men appear quite 
satisfied. 


that the 


Failure to Negotiate: 


In reference to any refusal to meet with the 
men in conference, the explanation on the 
part of the manager is that at no time did 
he attempt to disguise his own attitude of 
opposition to the union. He did not believe 
that the movement towards union recognition 
represented the great body of his employees. 
It is worth recording that all the hearings of 
the Board were held in an atmosphere devoid 
of strife; and, when manager and employee 
were brought face to face, a high degree of 
mutual good will was manifest. 


Union Recognition: 

In making a recommendation that an agree- 
ment be entered into by the company recog- 
nizing the men in their association, the Board 
is influenced by a number of considerations 
which may be enumerated :— 


1. The present day tendency is quite evi- 
dently towards such a recognition. Social 
welfare organizations and church bodies which 
have surveyed the situation have quite gen- 
erally expressed approval of collective bargain- 
ing by employees. 

2. A majority of provinces in the Dominion 
of Canada have passed legislation which con- 
tains provisions with respect to the right of 
union organization; and heavy penalties are 
provided in cases of interference with such 
association. In one province, at least, Nova 
Scotia, recognition of association of employees 
is made mandatory upon an employer. It pro- 
vides that “every employer shall recognize and 
bargain collectively with the members of a 
trade union representing the majority choice 
of his employees.” 

3. Within the constituency in which the 
drivers are employed, the New Brunswick 
Legislature has enacted that, “the right of 
employers and employees to organize in asso- 
ciations, trade unions, or other groups for any 
lawful purpose is hereby recognized.” 

4. In the City of Saint John, where the com- 
pany has its headquarters and where most of 
the men reside, trade and labour unions are 
quite generally recognized. 

5. It is believed by the Board that in cases 
where labour has been unionized and recognized 
it has resulted in a more peaceful relationship 
between employer and employee than could 
possibly exist under any other arrangement. 
A striking ilustration of this is the unioniza- 
tion of the dock and water front workers in 
Saint John City, where some 2,000 men repre- 
sent five different trade unions. Comparisons 
show that since unions have been recognized 
that many differences have been peacefully 
adjusted where before there was endless strife. 

6. The Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
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of America is a well established union with a 
very high record of achievement, and it makes 
a strong appeal as compared with some more 
recent organizations whose activities are not 
to be commended, and yet with which workers 
might feel free to unite. ; 


7. Psychologically there is an effect of union 
recognition which is not to be lightly weighed, 
for its effect may be felt by the company as 
well as by the workers. Were it publicly 
known that workers were recognized as union 
members, that fact would make a _ special 
appeal to certain classes and possibly would 
lead to a greater degree of good-will for the 
company and to the enhancement of its 
popularity. 


8. With rare exceptions, employees who were 
heard as witnesses by the Board expressed the 
belief that the recognition of the union by 
the company would result in a better feeling 
generally among the workmen. 


9. A majority of the employees of the com- 
pany are in favour of union recognition. The 
claims for a majority made by the employees 
were vigorously challenged by the company, 
and, although the Board did not feel that 
what a vote reveals is the determining factor, 
yet it closely examined all the facts made 


available in reference to the vote taken by the .- 


men. It was revealed that, when application 
was made to the Department of Labour for a 
Board, the matter of a strike vote was given 
consideration, and the record revealed there 
were sufficient grounds to warrant the estab- 
lishment of a Board. In an endeavour to 
obtain the exact facts in the case, the Board 
requested its chartered accountant to examine 
the list of members of the union with the list 
of employees furnished by the company. His 
report is, “I have checked the list of drivers 
with the records of the members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America and find that a majority of drivers 
are members of the union.” 


Upon these grounds recommendation is made 
for company recognition of the union. 


Mr. Ritchie, member of the Board, disagrees 
with this recommendation and will make a 
minority report. 


Discussion of Questions: 


Recommendation of Section 2 of agreement 
proposed by the drivers, dealing with meetings 
of company and representatives of employees 
to discuss questions which from time to time 
arise, consistently follows from recognition of 
the union, and the section is approved by the 
majority of the Board. With this section, 
Mr. Ritchie, disagrees. 
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Seniority: 


The Board finds that seniority as a basis in 
promotion and choice of runs has not been 
ignored by the company, but it is reeommended 
that it be made a matter of agreement, on 
condition that all things are to be equal. 


Uniforms: 


It was found by the Board that uniforms 
for drivers are now provided by the company 
and paid for on a basis of twenty percent 
by the company and eighty per cent by the 
drivers. The Board recommends that pay- 
ment be made on a “fifty-fifty” per cent basis. 


Listing of Tickets—Baggage—Transfer of 
Coaches: 


The Employees ask for an agreement on the 
matter of clerical work done in listing and 
valuing tickets, assistance to drivers in storing 
baggage in cars, requiring a written order from 
the Manager before turning over a coach to 
anyone. The Board feels that these and 
several other matters which are included in the 
agreement proposed by the Employees are of 
a character to be dealt with by negotiation 
between the two parties concerned and not by 
a written agreement, and it so recommends. 


Investigation of Accidents: 


In reference to investigation of accidents, 
the Board finds that it is now a practice of 
the company to hold investigations in which 
opportunity is given for any defence to be 
made, but it believes the matter is of such 
importance as to be included in an agreement, 
and it so recommends, changing somewhat the 
clause concerning this matter as proposed by 
the union. 


Bad Driving Conditions: 


The employees request an agreement in re- 
gard to extremely bad driving conditions, 
suggesting that two drivers should be assigned 
to each car whose opinion whether to drive 
or to tie up is to be accepted by the company. 
The Board finds it very difficult to determine 
what is the proper course in such a situation 
and believes it is a matter where by negotia- 
tion a satisfactory solution can be found. It 
so recommends. 


Road Failures: 


In the case of road failure, the employees 
make request for an agreement by which a 
driver shall be paid for his run in full. After 
an examination of the facts in the case, the 
Board feels there is justice in such demand 
and makes recommendation accordingly. The 
Board changes somewhat the clause concern- 
ing the matter as proposed by the employees. 
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Holidays: 

The Board gave considerable attention to 
the proposal for an agreement on vacations 
with pay. No such practice now obtains 
within the company’s system, although evi- 
dently the drivers have no great difficulty in 
obtaining short holidays at their own expense 
when so desired. The Board appreciates the 
justice of this claim, and cannot ignore the 
fact that a general tendency towards paid 
holidays in industry is everywhere in evi- 


dence. This tendency is observable especially 
in the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada. Reports of Local Divisions of the 


Amalgamated Association for 1938 show, in 
comparison - with the previous year, that 
thirty-five more Local Divisions obtained con- 
tractural agreements providing for holidays 
with pay. These Divisions represent 2,313 
members. In this Association, there were, at 
the end of 1938, some 155 divisions, contain- 
ing a total of 68,217 members, enjoying con- 
tract provisions for vacations of from one to 
three weeks annually. In Great Britain, legis- 
lation is gradually covering all branches of 
industry with this paid holiday privilege. 

In recommending that one week’s holiday 
with pay to each permanent employee be 
made a matter of agreement, the Board ex- 
presses its conviction that the principle in- 
volved should be recognized, and believes that 
since many of the employees are only season- 
ally employed the inroads on the financial 
resources of the company will not be excessive. 
From this action, Mr. Ritchie, Board Member, 
dissents. 


Wages: 


The matter of increases in wages and regu- 
lations concerning hours of work included in 
the agreement proposed by the Union was very 
carefully investigated by the Board, and 
every available source of information was ex- 
plored. An arrival at the actual wages paid is 
very difficult for a number of reasons: 


(a) Wage payment, in most cases, is on a 
mileage basis of varying lengths; 

(b) Drivers, in some cases, are engaged in 
service longer than the hours of their 
actual run; 

(c) Drivers change frequently from a run of 
one length to that of another; 

(d) In certain classes of operation, payment 
is on a flat, weekly basis, and in others 
it is on a mileage basis; 

(e) And again there are different rates of 
pay for different classes of work. 


These, and other considerations, constitute 
difficulties to be met in an endeavour to make 
calculation of the actual earnings. 


There are some facts of a general character, 

however, which are very clear: 

(a) In the Freight Department, in 1938, some 
men were paid on an average of from 
$16 to $18 per week for an average of 13 
hours per day. In some cases the wages 
were as low as $10 per week. In March, 
1939, the average wage was slightly over 
$17, and in July of the same year it 
was $15. In 1938, six men in this De- 
partment drew an average of $13.28 per 
week. In June, nine truck drivers had 
an average of $15.98. 


(b) On the Fredericton-Devon-Marysville 
run, for the present year, there is paid a 
flat weekly wage of $15 for a week of 
more than sixty hours. 


(c) On the Saint John Motor Line division, 
the average pay of two drivers was 
$21.85 per week in 1938. The average 
weekly pay here for July and March of 
1939 was $20.50. 

(d) Eliminating Fredericton, the average 
weekly wage of inter city drivers was 
$18.20 in March, and $22.60 in July, 
1939. The average pay per week for 
55 drivers in 1938 was an amount of 
$18.12. These wages varied from as low 
as $14 to as high as $27. Upon an 
hourly basis the average rate was 47 
cents per actual driving hour in March, 
1939, and 48 cents in July of the same 
year. Some wages were as low as 40 
cents per running hour and others as 
high as 50 cents. Where comparison is 
made with twenty-five Canadian cities, 
it is found that some rates are over 75 
cents per hour, none are under 45 cents, 
and the average is 60 cents, giving a 
$32.40 per week average. 


These facts force the Board to the conclusion 
that the scale of wages paid by the SMT 
(Eastern), Limited, is low and especially so in 
some branches of its operations. The com- 
pany, for some classifications of its drivers, 
admits this fact, but, on its part, brings for- 
ward a number of considerations:— 


(a) It points to the fact that, compared 
with other systems, the territory in 
which it operates is more sparsely settled, 
with little pick-up business. 

(6) In the case of the Fredericton-Devon- 
Marysville division, as well as in the 
freight business throughout the Province, 
the complaint is made that operations 
are conducted at a loss largely because 
of the competition which comes through. 
illegal passenger and freight traffic. Con- 
clusive evidence was given to the Board 
that such illegal traffic is. carried on. 
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To its members it appears a strange 
state of affairs that the authorities, 
who demand a high price for the 
privilege of carrying on a legitimate bus 
and truck business, should not protect 
to the limit those who pay the price for 
the privilege from the attacks of those 
who, by underhand and illegal methods, 
interfere with their earnings, which in 
the end reacts upon the wage earners. 

(c) Another consideration to which the 
Company points is the. very heavy 
taxation with which it is burdened. By 
a table furnished to the Board by the 
Bureau of Statistics it is learned that 
for a motor coach such as is used by 
the SMT, the total gasoline, registration, 
and service fees are higher in New 
Brunswick than in any Province in 
Canada, except Quebec; and for trucks of 
a like classification there is no exception, 
New Brunswick standing on the highest 
level. 


In dealing with the defence of the company 
that the revenue does not warrant any advance 
in the wage scale, the Board thought it wise 
to call in a chartered accountant, which was 
done with the consent of the Minister of 
Labour. It is fair to record that the company 
did not hesitate to produce any form of evi- 
dence which it was suggested might reveal its 
actual financial position, and it willingly opened 
its records to the utmost scrutiny. The ex- 
pert engaged by the Board is a chartered 
accountant of high standing, and his report, 
after a close examination of all items, satisfies 
the Board that the financial statements placed 
in evidence show nothing other than the exact 
record on the books. In answer to a question 
raised by the employees as to whether a re- 
duction made in wages early in the present 
year was justified, the accountant’s answer is 
quite definite, “it was important that the 
Company endeavour to increase Gross Revenue 
considerably and to keep expenses as low as 
possible.” 


Wage Recommendations: 


The Board accepts the company’s defence 
of inability to increase wages, but also makes 
its finding that some wages are on too low 
a scale. It recognizes that the SMT system 
is a young organization with a financial struc- 
ture erected by the issuance of Preferred 
Stock in possession of some 410 shareholders, 
none of whom hold a very large block. Saint 
John Motor Line, with rts 121 shareholders, 
is in a like financial position. To take any 
action which would violently disturb the 
financial standing of the Company causes the 


Board to hesitate. On the other hand, there - 


are workmen who, while paid a low wage, yet 
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are engaged in a very responsible position. 
It has occurred to some members of the Board 
that to safely guide a bus with a large passenger 
list through the perils of highway traffic may 
be as great, if not greater, responsibility than 
is assumed by the engineer on the railway loco- 
motive. 


Recognizing these different viewpoints, the 
Board makes recommendation of increases as 
contained in the agreement which forms part 
of this report. In making this increase a first 
charge on earnings after payment of preferred 
share dividends, no disturbance is brought 
to the present financial standing of the Com- 
pany, while assurance is given to the Employees 
that there can be no evasion of their right to 
recelve consideration as soon as financial con- 
ditions permit. Thus, the employes are en- 
couraged to act as partners in the enterprise 
in which they are employed and may know 
that any contribution they make towards the 
Company is one in the 
profits of which they share. 

Rest Rooms: 


The Employees ask for agreement on the 
provision of rest rooms for drivers at the end 
of their runs. From facts presented, the 
Board believes that the Company is doing 
fairly well in this respect and that the matter 
is one for negotiation, not agreement. 


Brakes: 


There was request from the drivers that 
busses be equipped with efficient brakes and 
mirrors. Regarding the efficiency of the 
brakes now in use the evidence presented was 
rather conflicting. The Board feels that the 
company is now endeavouring to improve the 
present brake system, and believes that the 
matter is one of mechanical efficiency and not 
of a character to require a written agreement, 


Emergency Drivers: 


The Board is proposing a new section in its 
recommended agreement which accomplishes 
the same objective as the Employees sought 
in Section 16 of their proposed agreement in 
regard to drivers who are called out in ‘an 
emergency and may have been otherwise em- 
ployed. 

Reopening of Cases: 

The Board believes that cases of discipline 
which arose during the present year which 
Employees request should be reopened and 


reviewed have already had due consideration 
and should not be reopened. 


Availability for Service: 


The Board feels that it is without sufficient 
evidence to show any great case of injustice 
from drivers being on call for service and do 
not recommend an agreement giving guarantee 
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of a stated monthly wage. The Board believes 
that the matter is one for negotiation 


Student Operators’ Rate of Pay: 

The number involved in the payment for 
student operations is not great, and the Board 
believes that the amount to be paid such a 
class of drivers should be made a matter of 
negotiation, not agreement, and so recom- 
mends. 


Missing of Regular Runs and Detours: 


The payment of drivers who miss their 
regular runs when called out in an emergency 
is believed by the Board to be a matter for 
negotiation, and so recommends. The Board 
considers the matter of payment for detours in 
the same light, and makes a similar recom- 
mendation. 


Mileage Logs: 
Any evidence before the Board seemed to 


indicate that the present mileage logs upon 
which drivers’ wages are based are not below 


-the Provincial Highway Department’s present 


survey; and, because a change would necessi- 
tate much disturbance of the present tariff 
schedules, no change is recommended. 


Court Attendance: 


The Board believes there is justice in the 
claim of payment of drivers for Court 
attendance in company cases and recommends 
adoption of the proposal made by the Union. 


Badges: 


Permission to wear Association Badges and 
to post Association notices on bulletin boards 
seem to be things which naturally follow from 
a recognition of the Union; and the Board 
recommends such an agreement. From this 
recommendation, Mr. Ritchie dissents. 


Passes: 


The matter of the Company providing passes 
for Union members to travel to Union meet- 
ings is felt by the Board to be one which 
should be left to the discretion of the Com- 
pany, and no action is recommended by the 
Board. 


Inspectors: 

The employees seek by agreement to have 
nothing but facts presented by inspectors in 
making their report, and suggest the adminis- 
tration of a penalty for failure in such re- 
ports. The Board feels that this is a matter 
of internal ‘administration and that specific 
cases should be dealt with by negotiation as 
they arise. It so recommends. 


Drivers’ Defence: 

The Board believes that in all cases drivers 
should not be disciplined or dismissed without 
a fair chance to make out a defence, and it 


recommends that this section be included in 
the agreement. 


Written Complaints: 


To recognize all complaints against drivers 
to be in writing appears to the Board to pre- 
sent insurmountable difficulties in carrying out 
fully, and the Board recommends its deletion 
from the agreement proposed by the Em- 
ployees. 


Classification of Drivers: 


The Employees seek by agreement to estab- 
lish four classes of Drivers; but the Board is 
of the opinion that such classification, where 
ability is involved, must be rather of an arti- 
ficial character, and is to be largely determined 
by seniority. Deletion of this section is recom- 
mended. 


Student Operators: 


The matter of superintending student drivers 
during their probation is a matter of internal 
economy, and it is felt by the Board not to 
require an agreement. 


Junior Drivers: 


Regulations regarding Junior runs are felt 
by the Board to be matters involved in 
recognition of Seniority and not to require 
special agreement. 

During the hearings attempts were made to 
bring the parties concerned together and to 
remove differences; but such attempts failed. 
Before the end of the hearings, the repre- 
sentatives of the Employees intimated their 
willingness to abide by the findings of the 
Board, and their formal commitment to so act 
is attached to this report. 


In witness whereof of the above report we 
hereunto subscribe our names, this 7th day of 
September, 1989. 


(Sgd.) Herbert E. Thomas, 
Rev. Herbert E. Thomas, D.D. Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Jas. A. Whitebone, 


James A. Whitebone, Board Member. 
Saint John, N.B. 


AGREEMENT PROPOSED BY THE BOARD OF Con- 
CILIATION 


This agreement entered into between the SMT 
(Eastern), Limited, also Saint John Motor Line, 
hereinafter referred to as the Company. and 
their employees, members of Division 1182 of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, hereinafter referred to as the 
Association. : 


Section 1— 

The Company recognizes the men in their 
Association and gives its full consent for all 
employees to belong to and to remain in good 
standing in the Association. 
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Section 2— 

The Company hereby agrees to meet with 
duly elected representatives and committees of 
the Association to discuss such questions as 
may arise from time to time which are of 
importance to either party or to both. 


Section 3— 
All things being equal seniority shall pre- 
vail in promotion assignment of runs and 
holiday periods. 


Section 4— 
The Company shall assume half the cost of 
uniforms to be used by the men when on duty. 


Section 5— 


In the event of an accident, the driver will 
be immediately suspended until the case is 
investigated: and, if found clear of blame, 
will receive full pay for time lost; and, if at 
fault, will be disciplined by the management. 
In all cases the driver shall be informed of 
the reasons for his being held responsible 
for any accident. 


Section 6— 


In the case of a mechanical road failure for 
which the driver is not responsible, he shall 
be paid for his run in full, regardless of where 
the accident occurs. 


Section 7— >, 
Each permanent employee of the Company 
shall be entitled to one week’s holiday each 


year with pay. Seasonal employees shall not 
be entitled to such a holiday. 


Section 8— 


Wage scale: Fredericton-Devon-Marysville 
Drivers are to receive $18 per week to go into 
effect at once. In this Division an immediate 
endeavour is to be made to reduce the work- 
ing hours to nine hours a day. 

The following increases in wages shall be 
made should financial conditions permit, it 
being agreed that these increases are a first 
charge on the earnings of the Company after 
payment of preferred dividends:— 


Suburban Drivers— 

Regular drivers are to be paid at the rate 
of $4 per day. Seasonal drivers are to be 
paid at the rate of $3.75 per day. 


Inter City Drivers— 

Seniors are to receive 2:3 cents per mile 
Juniors (less than two years) are to receive 
2 cents per mile. 


Freight and Truck Drivers— 

These are to be paid $22.00 per week. 
Helpers are to be paid $15 for a week. 
City “Pick-up” Freight Drivers are to re- 
ceive $16 per week. 

The hours of work in the Freight Depart- 
ment are to be immediately adjusted to a 
maximum of ten hours per day. 


All these increases are to be considered mini- 
mum increases. When this scale of wages is 
reached, there is to be a general increase of all 
classes of drivers of a further 15 per cent. If 
funds in hand are not sufficient to meet the above 
increases whatever funds are available shall be 
paid to all classes of drivers on an equal per- 
centage, based on the funds in hand. 


Section 9— 


At least two times a year, documents re- 
vealing the actual financial showing of the 
Company are to be made available to a Com- 
mittee of the Association for examination. 
If thought necessary, the employees may call 
in an expert to examine the financial records. 
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Expenses of such examination are to be paid 
in full by the Company. 


Section 10— 


Persons otherwise employed by the Com- 
pany shall not be used as drivers unless in 
cases of great emergency. 


Section 11— 


Drivers attending court, inquests, or any 
other investigations, at the instructions of 
the Company, shall be paid the same as they 
would have earned on regular runs, plus ex- 
penses. Extra drivers so used will be paid 
$3.50 a day, plus expenses. In such cases, 
court fees will be returned to the Company. 


Section 12— 


The company will not object to the wearing 
of Association Badges on uniforms nor to the 
po of Association notices on the bulletin 

oard. 


Section 13— 


Drivers shall not be disciplined, dismissed, 
or any entries made against their records 
unless given a fair chance to defend them- 
selves. 


This contract shall be in effect from January 
1, 1940, up to and including January 1, 1941, 
and each year after, unless one of the parties 
wishes to terminate the agreement, and in such 
case there must be sixty days’ notice given by 
the party desiring to make the change. 


(Signed) SMT (Hastern) Limited, and Asso- 
ciated Companies. 


Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America. 


EMPLOYEES UNDERTAKING RE Boarp AWARD 


Saint John, N.B., 
August 16, 1939. 
To the Chairman 
and Members of the Board. 


Re Dispute between Division 1182, Amalga- 
mated Association, and SMT Eastern Co. 


Having regard to the question put by your 
Board to the parties in dispute and with refer- 
ence to Sect. 63 of the Act, we the Employees 
of the SMT Company, members of Division 
1182, hereby agree with, and through our 
Representatives to abide by such decision or 
award as a majority of the members of the 
said Board shall make in the matters now 
before it. 

(Signed) Magnus Sinclair. 
(Signed) Wm. T. Cooper. 
(Signed) J. C. Cole. 


Representing the Amalgamated Association. 


Minority Report 
In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of dtiffer- 
ences between S.M.T. (Eastern) Limited 
and their Employees being members of 
Division Number 1182, Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America. 


Participation in the proceedings of this 
Conciliation Board has been a most valuable 
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experience and I feel it a privilege to have 
been associated on it with the Reverend Dr. 
Thomas and Mr. J. A. Whitebone; but, with 
regret, I find myself compelled to differ with 
the report submitted by them. 


I have had the opportunity of reading that 


report and have examined with particular care 
the reasons listed for the recommendation that 
the company grant union recognition and enter 
into an agreement with their employees 
through the medium of the local division of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America. I find nothing in these reasons or 
in the evidence presented to the Board to 
justify such a recommendation. 

The company is emphatic in its attitude 
that, while willing to deal with its employees 
individually or in groups, it is not willing to 
deal with an international union, either through 
a local unit or otherwise. There is no legal 
obligation on the part of the company to 
grant union recognition and it is my belief 
this board should not attempt to interfere with 
the right of the company to deal with the 
question as it sees fit. 


The union representatives argued it would 
be to the advantage of the company to grant 
recognition but, when pressed to particularize, 
they could not go further than suggest the 
company might benefit through the goodwill 
of organized labour which they claimed would 
accrue to the company after recognition. This 
suggestion appealed to me as more theoretical 
than practical. At.any rate it is not of suffi- 
cient weight to influence the company’s execu- 
tives. 

I am not impressed by the representations 
made regarding the achievements and _ reli- 
ability of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. Mr. Magnus Sinclair, 
international executive of this organization, 
presented the case of the employees. He spent 
several months in Saint John assisting the 
members of the union in connection with the 
dispute but in that time failed to approach 
the company to attempt an amicable settle- 
ment. His only explanation for not doing so 
was that he did not wish to expose himself to 
the humiliation of being refused an interview. 


Great stress was laid on the point that 
through affiliation with an international union, 
the local unit was able to secure the benefit of 
the experience of the parent organization, but 
the proposed agreement in this case was not 
submitted to the 
approval. On the contrary it was presented to 
the company by a local street car operator with 
little experience in negotiating labour agree- 
ments. 
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At the first sitting of the Board the repre- 
sentatives of the employees made it clear they 
expected Saint John Motor Line, Limited, to 
be included in the scope of the investigation. I 
pointed out that company was not included in 
the order granting the Board of Conciliation, 
was not a subsidiary of S.M.T. (Eastern) 
Limited and no notifications regarding the 
application for, or appointment of, the Con- 
ciliation Board has been addressed to it as 
required by -the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. On the question being referred 
to Ottawa the Department of Labour ruled 
that, as the two companies were under the 
same management and made a practice of ex-. 
changing drivers, Saint John Motor Line, 
Limited, should be included in the investiga- 
tion and that it was felt the objections to it 
being so included were technical only. Later 
the company asked that the investigation in- 
clude Island Motor Transport, Limited, a 
wholly owned subsidiary operating in Prince 
Edward Island. When this request was re-- 
ferred to the department it evaded the question 
and left the decision to the Board with the 
result that the other two members ruled the 
scope of the investigation should not be ex- 
tended. I can understand the viewpoint of 
my confreres but not the change of attitude 
by the department. 

The advantage to the company in having 
Island Motor Transport, Limited, included was 
to increase the number of driver employees, 
of which it argued the union did not have a 
majority. The reasons advanced for includ- 
ing Saint John Motor Line, Limited, in the 
investigation applied with far more force to the 
inclusion of Island Motor Transport, Limited. 
I believe the drivers employed by that com-. 
pany should be considered in deciding the 
question as to whether the union represents: 
a majority. 

I cannot leave this phase of my report with-. 
out a further reference to the attitude adopted 
by the Department of Labour. It seems to me 
the wording of the Industrial Disputes Investi-. 
gation Act, as adopted by Parliament, should 
govern the proceedings of all conciliation 
boards rather than the viewpoint of any de-. 
partmental official, even a Deputy Muinister.. 
The attitude of the Department of Labour in. 
this instance savours of bureaucratic rule. 

The company clung to its contention that 
the union did not include in its paid-up mem- 
bership a majority of the drivers, while the. 
representatives of the union insisted that the 
drivers, with very few exceptions, were all union 
members. A lst was filed showing fifty-five 
drivers employed by S. M. T. (Eastern),. 
Limited, and Saint John Motor Line, Limited. 
Six additional drivers are employed by Island | 
Motor Transport, Limited. When Mr. A. G.. 
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Burnham made his investigation he found 
thirty drivers only listed on the membership 
rolls of the union whereas evidence was 
adduced to the Board that the votes in favour 
of a strike numbered more than forty em- 
ployees, or thirty-three per cent more than 
appeared on the membership roll. The Burn- 
ham report shook my confidence on the 
reliance which could be placed on the repre- 
sentations made by the union representatives. 

It follows from the foregoing that I do not 
believe the company should execute the sug- 
gested agreement which forms part of the 
majority report. 

While recognizing that some of the em- 
ployees work long hours I cannot see how it 
is practical to put a ten hour daily schedule 
in effect in the freight department if it is to 
include lay-over time. The nature of the 
operation must be considered. The volume of 
freight carried will vary from day to day with 
a consequent variation in the time required to 
complete a round trip. A driver must make 
the round trip with his truck. That the em- 
ployees recognize special considerations apply 
to the freight department is evident by their 
suggesting a maximum twelve-hour day. If 
the illegal competition, referred to in the 
majority report, were eliminated the company 
might be in a position to put additional 
trucks on each route and so reduce working 
hours. 
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I was willing to join in a recommendation 
which, in effect, would restore the January pay 
when the financial position of the com- 
pany would justify doing so, but I cannot 
join in the recommendation as phrased in the 
majority report. To ask the company to grant 
an immediate increase on the Fredericton- 
Devon-Marysville route, where it is suffering 
a financial loss due to the failure of the 
Provincial Government to grant it franchise 
protection, is requesting the company to in- 
crease its present loss. 

The majority report recommends wage in- 
creases that ultimately will amount to from 
thirty to forty per cent of the wage scale now 
in effect. There was no evidence presented 
indicating any hope of the company obtaining 
sufficient revenue from operations in New 
Brunswick to justify the adoption of such a 
wage level. There was conclusive evidence 
that the current position of the company was 
not good and that it had heavy bank loans, 
accounts and bills payable. I can understand 
the desire to find a wage scale that will make 
everybody happy but in this instance we have 
a business problem that must be regarded with 
some degree of realism and with the realiza- 
tion that the creditors have some interest in 
how a debtor company expends its revenue. 

Dated the seventh day of September, A.D. 
1939. 
| (Signed) L. McC. Ritchie. 


CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
JULY 1, 1939, TO SEPTEMBER 390, 1939 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some _ disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 


while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period July 1, 1939, to September 
30, 1939. (An article covering the period April 
1 to June 30, 1939, appeared in the Lasour 
GazEeTTE, July, 1939, page 654). 

STEVEDORES, CHECKERS, Coopers, Etc., Port 
ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM, OntT.—As a result 
of mediation by departmental officers over a 
protracted period a settlement was secured in 
the dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and their stevedores, coopers, 
porters, etc., members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employes, em- 
ployed respectively at Port Arthur and Fort 
William, Ontario. The applications for Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation which had 
been made, were consequently withdrawn. A 
reference to this dispute appeared on page 656 
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of the July issue of the LaBour GazertTr. The 
dispute had to do with the employees’ request 
for general wage increases, changes in working 
conditions, and the inclusion in the agreement 
of monthly rated positions. 


Motor CoacH AND TrucK Drivers, SAINT 
Joun, N.B—Mediation by officials of the 
Department of Labour in a dispute between 
the SMT Eastern Limited, Saint John, N.B., 
and its motor coach and freight truck drivers, 
members of Division No. 1182, Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, as re- 
ferred to on page 658 of the July issue of the 
Lasour GazerTe, having been unsuccessful, a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established early in July to deal with the 
matter. The report of this Board will be 
found elsewhere in this publication. 


CHECKERS, Porters, Coopsrs, Erc., Port 
McNicott, Ont.—During the past several 
weeks officers of the Department of Labour 
continued their efforts to bring about a settle- 
ment of the dispute regarding wages and 
working conditions between Mr. F. W. 
Nicholas, contractor for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, and checkers, porters, 
coopers, coal handlers, etc., members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, employed at the Railway Com- 
pany’s wharf at Port McNicoll, Ontario, as 
mentioned in the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE at page 658. Agreement was secured 
on all points with the exception of the pay- 
ment of penalty overtime for work performed 
on Sundays. This the employer refused to 
concede, but offered overtime rates for the 
seventh day to men who were not allowed one 
day off in seven. The employees declined 
this on the ground that it was inconsistent 
with other agreements in effect on the Great 
Lakes covering similar classes of employees. 
Early in September, when it became apparent 
that no agreement could be reached, it was 
decided to proceed with the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
particulars of which will be found on page 
896 of the September issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR EMPLOYEES, Port ARTHUR 
AND Fort WituiAM, Ont.—On July 18, 1939, 
the assistance of the Department of Labour 
was requested in a dispute involving twelve 
terminal grain elevator companies and their 
employees, members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, em- 
ployed at Port Arthur and Fort William, 
Ontario. The existing agreement was to ex- 
pire on July 31, and the companies had re- 
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fused to accept the revised contract submitted 
by the Brotherhood, which included provision 
for increased wages, the institution of an 
8-hour day, penalty overtime rates, holidays 
with pay, the inclusion of monthly paid em- 
ployees in the agreement and, as well, a clause 
to the effect that the Brotherhood be 
recognized as the sole bargaining agency for 
all employees below the rank of General 
Foreman. A conciliation officer of the De- 
partment conferred separately with representa- 
tives of the employers and with officers of the 
union, and a joint conference followed. The 
employers contended that, due to the seasonal 
nature of operations, regular working hours 
were impracticable, that as the companies were 
then operating at a loss increased wages could 
not be considered and, though quite willing 
to continue the agreement with the Brother- 
hood, they were definitely opposed to the prin- 
ciple of a closed shop. No basis of settle- 
ment could be reached, and subsequently the 
employees made application for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. One Board was established to deal 
with the dispute, as reported elsewhere in this 
issue. It was stated that 1,080 employees were 
directly affected. 

Truck Drivers, VAN Men anp HE pers, 
SASKATOON, SaAsK.—A dispute existing between 
the Saskatoon Cartage and Warehouse Com- 
pany, Saskatoon, and its truck drivers, van men 
and helpers, members of Division No. 200, 
Automotive Transport Section, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, was ter- 
minated in August as a result of intervention 
by a conciliation officer of the Department. 
The employees had made application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, but this was withdrawn follow- 
ing meetings held by the conciliator at which 
an agreement was reached providing for cer- 
tain adjustments in working conditions. The 
application stated that 26 employees were 
directly affected by the dispute. 





The accidents reported to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario during 
September numbered 5,395, as compared with 
5,645 during August, and 5,121 during Sep- 
tember a year ago. The total benefits 
awarded during September amounted to 
$531,990.40, of which $447,179.65 was for com- 
pensation and $84,810.75 for medical aid. 

This year’s record to date shows a total of 
42,946 accidents reported, as compared with 
45,084 during the same period last year, and 
total benefits of $4,505,375.32, as compared 
with $4,683,173.18 during the corresponding 
period of 1938. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1939 


HE following table shows the number of 

' disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for September, 1939, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 





Number |Numbers of|Time loss in 

Date of disputes | employees | man work- 
involved ing days 
BS cpt 98 crys otek, 17 8, 804 ae oA0Ne 
TAD LOSO enue . aes 18 15,031 42,110 
Septwlossm. Wk oA 15 2,132 16,268 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is un- 
doubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 
A strike or Jockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 
“minor disputes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 

Although the number of strikes and lock- 
outs recorded for September was slightly less 
than in August, the figures as to workers 
involved -and time loss were considerably 
lower. Approximately 38,000 out of 42,110 
man working days lost in August were due to 
strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia, and in 
September approximately 17,250 days were 
lost in strikes of coal miners in the same 
province against working with miners of alien 
origin. None of the other disputes in August 
or September involved a large number of work- 
ers or caused considerable time loss. In 
August, 1938, most of the time loss was due 
to seven disputes, each of which caused time 
loss of over one thousand days, the most im- 
portant being a strike of salmon fishermen in 
British Columbia. 

Three disputes, involving 791 workers, were 
carried over from August, including two which 
had been reported to the Department too late 
for inclusion in the statistical table in the 
September Lapour GAZETTE, namely: clothing 
workers (sportswear), Montreal, P.Q., and 
restaurant workers at London, Ont. Fourteen 
disputes commenced during September. Of 
these seventeen disputes, fifteen were terminated 
during the month, two resulting in favour of 
the employers and six in favour of the workers 
involved, while compromise settlements were 
reached in five cases and the results of two 
disputes were recorded as indefinite. At the 


end of the month, therefore, there were two 
strikes or lockouts recorded as in progress, 
namely: clothing factory workers (sports- 
wear), Montreal, P.Q., and automobile parts 
factory workers, Windsor, Ont. 

There were seven strikes of coal miners 
in Nova Scotia against working with certain 
miners of alien enemy origin. It was claimed 
that some of these had expressed hostile senti- 
ments and that some might be a cause of 
danger. In some cases the miners requested 
the exclusion of all foreign born workers. 
The Royal Canadian Mounted Police investi- 
gated and it was found that many of the 
foreign born had become naturalized and in 
most cases there appeared to be no reason to 
fear trouble. Certain miners, however, were 
instructed to remain off work for a time. Work 
was resumed pending the results of these 
investigations. In some cases some of the 
miners objected to resuming work unless the 
miners of foreign origin were allowed to work 
until something had been found against them. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which ‘the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Information is available as to seven 
such disputes, namely: coastwise longshore- 
men, Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 1936, 
several employers; beverage dispensers, Tor- 
onto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one employer; dairy 
employees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 1937, 
one employer; lithographers, London, Ont., 
August 31, 1938, one employer; bakers and 
helpers, Vancouver, B.C., November 11, 1938, 
one employer; dressmakers, Montreal, P.Q., 
January 20, 1939, one employer; and stationary 
engineers, Toronto, Ont., March 2, 1939, one 
employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but 
receive subsistence or allowances for which 
work is performed or may be required are not 
included in the record, no relation of employer 
and employees being involved. 

A cessation of work by ten to fifteen caddies 
at a golf club at Winnipeg, Man., on August 
29 for part of one day was reported in 
September. It appears that one of the caddies 
was demoted by the manager and a number 
of the others ceased work but their demand 
for his reinstatement in the higher class was 
not granted. 

A cessation of work by 32 longshoremen at 
Goderich, Ont., on September 29 to secure 
an increase in wages from 85 cents per hour 
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to 50 cents has been reported in the press. 
It was stated that the crews of the ship 
involved and another ship in port completed 
the loading of the vessel. At the end of the 
month a settlement had not been reported. 

A cessation of work by coal miners on one 
shift im one mine at Stellarton, N.S. on 
September 27 has been reported in the press. 
The cause was reported to be the layoff of one 
miner for unsatisfactory work. 

A stoppage of work by 22 employees in a 
spinning mill at Listowel, Ont., on September 
25 has been reported in the press. The cause 
was not stated. 

A dispute at Regina, Sask., is reported to 
have involved about 75 men in a stoppage of 
work for a short time on September 14. It 
appears that the men were digging a ditch for 
sewer and waterworks construction for the 
city and a misunderstanding arose as to pay- 
ment by the cubic foot instead of at 45 cents 
per hour. On being assured by the Mayor 
that payment by the hour would be made, 
work was resumed. 

A stoppage of work by 70 men on a civic 
paving job at Stellarton, N.S., on September 
25 has been reported in the press. It was 
stated that they objected to certain deductions 
from pay for taxes and work was resumed 
when a satisfactory arrangement was reached 
with the authorities after one day. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to September 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, LONDON, ONnT—A 
number of employees in one restaurant ceased 
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work on August 17 to secure an agreement 
between the employer and the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
and the Bartenders’ International League. 
The employer reported that the only condi- 
tion in the draft agreement not conceded was 
the employment of union members only while 
the union reported there was a difference over 
a reduction in hours from 65 per week to 60. 
It was reported that the employer secured an 
interim injunction in connection with picket- 
ing. As a result of conciliation by an official 
of the Ontario Department of Labour a settle- 
ment was reached at the end of September 
providing for six day’s work per week instead 
of seven without a reduction in pay. Work 
was resumed at the beginning of October. The 
dispute was not reported to the Department 
in time for inclusion in the September issue 
of the Lasour GaAzEerre. 


Disputes Commencing During September 


Coan Miners, Fiorencr, N.S—The miners 
employed in one colliery of one company 
ceased work on September 28 to secure the 
reinstatement of five miners suspended early 
in August for unsatisfactory work. It was re- 
ported that the provincial mine inspector and 
the union officials considered that the work 
was unsatisfactory but the miners held that 
the suspension should have been cancelled in a 
short time. The miners had, therefore, ceased 
work in August, on the tenth, sixteenth, 
twenty-fourth and thirty-first as reported in 
the Lasour GazEeTTE for September, the dates 
given being slightly different. In each case 
work was resumed after a few days, pending 
negotiations. The miners made a levy on the 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1939* 





Number involved 


Etablish- 
ments 





Industry, occupation 
and locality 
Workers 





Time loss 
in man 
working 


Remarks 
days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to September, 1939 


Minine, Erco.— | 
Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 


700 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, Etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, 
t Soh 6 Pepa srets argon. atteg sau 1 85 
SERVICE— 
Business, Etc.— 
Restaurant employees, 
Léendonp, Ont tana seratiix 1 6 


1,400 |Commenced Aug. 31, 1939; for reinstatement 
of five miners; terminated Sept. 4, 1939; 
return of workers; indefinite. 


1,600 |Commenced Aug. 7, 1939; alleged violation 
of agreement re replacement of dismissed 
workers; unterminated. 


132 |Commenced Aug. 17, 1939; for union agree- 
ment with reduced hours, closed shop, 
etc.; terminated Sept. 27; conciliation (pro- 
vincial); compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1939*—Concluded 














Number involved |Time loss 





Industry, occupation —___—_—__—_——-| inman 
and locality _ |Establish- working Remarks 
ments 





Workers | days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during September, 1939 


MiIninec, Erc.— 
Coal miners, Springhill, 
Niet ee tee 1 1,500 1,500 |Commenced Sept. 5; against working with 
miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 
Sept. 5; negotiations; in favour of employer. 


Coal miners, Reserve, N.S.) i 350 350 |Commenced Fept. 5; against working with 
miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 
Sept. 5; negotiations; in favour of workers. 
Coal miners, New Water- 

Lehigh pall, its weit Nira yt see a8 1 1,950 1,950 |'Commenced fept. 5; against working with 
miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 
Sept. 5; negotiations; in favour of workers. 





Coal miners, New Water- 

(OLE ogy Ns hegre 1 1, 100 8,000 |Commenced Sept. 11; against working with 
miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 
Sept. 16; negotiations; in favour of workers. 





Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 

PPOr. 5. Keene OV: Sar S) 1 800 2,400 |Commenced Sept. 11; against working with 
miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 
Sept. 13; return of workers pending investi- 
gation; in favour of employer. 


RAYCOM 33h POH.) TIT Fee t 850 1,700 |Commenced Sept. 13; against working with 

miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 

Sept. 14; negotiations; in favour of workers. 

Coal miners, Glace Bay, 
revere Sat? BO a PORT 1 450 1,350 |Commenced Sept. 21; against working with 

miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 

Sept. 26; return of workers pending investi- 

gation; in favour of workers. 

Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 700 2,100 |Commenced Sept. 28; against suspension of 

five workers; terminated Sept. 30; negoti- 

ations; indefinite. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Textiles, Clothing, Etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, 
MPitOWG. IN On: 2a. coe 1 24 130 |Commenced Sept. 11; for increase in wage 
rates; terminated Sept. 16; conciliation 

(provincial); compromise. 

Clothing factory workers 
(sportswear, etc.), Win- 
Mines eran. Oe ee 1 20 60 |Commenced Sept. 12; re application of union 

rates on new line of operations; terminated 

Sept. 16; negotiations; in favour of workers. 

Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood factory workers, 

Fenelon Falls, Ont...... 1 4] 205 |Commenced Sept. 12; for increased wages; 
terminated Sept. 16; conciliation (provin- 
cial); compromise. 





Metal Products— 
Automobile parts factory 














workers, Windsor, Ont.. 1 28 600 |Commenced fept. 7; for reinstatement of 
workers, increased wages, recognition of 
union, etc.; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous— 
Window shade _ factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont.. 1 100 100 |Commenced Sept. 19; for increase in wages 
and adjustments of minor grievances; 
terminated Sept. 19; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Longshoremen, Charlot- 
tetowa: PORTS S444. 1 100 75 [Commenced Sept. 23; for increased wage 
: rates; terminated Sept. 23; negotiations; 
compromise. 


| 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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wages of all to reimburse the suspended men 
for the wages lost but the union voted against 
stoppage of work. 

Corton Factory Workers, Mitirown, N.B. 
—A number of weavers in two out of three 
shifts in a cotton mill ceased work on Septem- 
ber 11 to secure an increase in wages to the 
rate for experienced workers, 254 cents per 
hour, from the beginners’ rates at 14 cents to 
21 cents per hour during the first year and one 
half. The management offered to pay the 
rate requested if more looms were run. As a 
result of conciliation by the provincial Fair 
Wage Officer this was agreed upon but extra 
workers were to be provided to change the 
cloth for the weavers. 


CLoTHING Factory WorkERS (SPORTSWEAR, 
Erc.), Winnipeg, Man.—Employees in one 
establishment ceased. work on September 12 
owing to a dispute as to the piece rates to be 
paid on a new line of work under the agree- 
ment with the United Garment Workers of 
America. A new scale of piece rates was 
agreed to in a short time but a resumption of 
work was delayed owing to Jewish holidays. 


Woop Factory WorkKErRS, FENELON FALLS, 
Ont——The male employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on September 12 to secure 
an increase in wages of five cents per hour. 
As a result of conciliation by an official of the 
Ontario Department of Labour work was re- 
sumed on September 17, under an arrange- 
ment that wages would be increased two cents 
per hour until the end of the year when a 
further increase of three cents will be made 
if production costs have been lowered through 
the co-operation of employees in eliminating 
waste, etc. A committee of employees is to 
be chosen to discuss production methods, etc., 
with the management and there is to be no 
stoppage of work until the end of the year 
nor thereafter if the agreement is continued. 


The strikers joined a local of the United Car- 
penters and Joiners of America. 

AUTOMOBILE: Parts Factory WORKERS, 
Winpsor, ONT—A number of employees in 
one establishment ceased work on September 


‘7 to secure the reinstatement of certain work- 


ers discharged on the previous day alleged to 
have been dismissed for union activity, and 
to secure a union agreement with increased 
wages, reduced hours, etc. The workers had 
joined the United Automobile Workers of 
America. At the end of the month the dis- 
pute was unterminated but early in October 
as a result of conciliation by an official of the 
Ontario Department of Labour a settlement 
was reached providing for the re-employment 
of the men discharged, one at different work 
and one on probation, with improvements in 
wages and working conditions, the management 
agreeing to discuss grievances with employees, 
not more than three at one time. 


WINpDow SHADE Facrory Workers, Toronto, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment manu- 
facturing upholstery goods, window | shades, 
etc., ceased work on September 19 to secure 
an increase in wages of five cents per hour 
and certain improvements in working condi- 
tions. As a result of negotiations between the 
management and representatives of the Tor- 
onto District Labour Council it was reported 
to have been arranged that certain improve- 
ments would be made, that the management 
would meet a committee of employees and 
that on the return of the manager there would 
be negotiations as to an increase in wages. 
Work was resumed on the next day. 

LONGSHOREMEN, CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I— 
Men engaged to unload coal from a ship 
ceased work on September 23 demanding an 
increase in wages of twenty per cent. Work 
was resumed next day when the rate was in- 
creased from 70 cents per hour to 80 cents. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various coun- 
tries is given in the Lasour GazeTTe from 
month to month, bringing down to date that 
given in the March, 1939, issue in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1938. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 


two years and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 
papers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details of the more 
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important ones. These details which are pub- 
lished after investigation do not always agree 
with the information given earlier in the 
press. 

The number of disputes which began during 
August was 85 and 21 were unterminated at 
the end of July, making a total of 106 in pro- 
gress during the month, involving 37,200 work- 
ers with a resultant time loss of 118,000 man 
working days. 

Of the 85 disputes which began during 
August, 23 arose out of demands for increases 
in wages, five were against proposed wage re- 
ductions and 29 were over other wage ques- 
tions. Questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons led to 15 strikes, 
five were over questions of working conditions 
and seven were over questions of trade union 
principle. One small dispute was due to 
sympathetic action. 


Final settlements reached during August 
numbered 94. Of these 24 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 53 were settled in 
favour of the employers and 17 resulted in 
compromises. In the case of three disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


The strike which involved the largest num- 
ber of workers during August occurred at 
Wrexham, Wales, on August 22 when 5,000 
colliery workers employed by four firms ceased 
work for advances in wages. By August 28 
work had been resumed in these four collie- 
ries under conditions similar to those prior 
to the strike. 


On August 22, 2,200 colliery workers at 
Bargoed, Glamorganshire, refused to work with 
non-unionists. Work was resumed the same 
day when the non-unionists joined the union. 


At Abertridwr, Glamorganshire, 1,250 col- 
liery workers, employed by one firm ceased 
work on August 22, refusing to work with 
non-unionists. The latter joined the union 
and work was resumed on August 26. 

On August 10, at Hereford a demand for 
payment of four hours travelling time on 
completion of contract led to a strike of 
1,772 building trade operatives; 311 others were 
indirectly involved. Work was resumed the 
same day when the workers demands were 
granted. 


At Devizes, Wiltshire, 1,350 building trade 
operatives struck for an increase in wages of 
3d per hour. No changes were made in the 
wage rates, but by August 15 the majority of 
the workers had resumed work. 

Refusal tc work with non-unionists led to a 
strike of 1,100 colliery workers at Hirwaun, 
Glamorganshire, on August 28, which was 
settled two days later when the workers in 
question joined the union. 


At Pontypool, Monmouthshire, 1,000 colliery 
workers ceased work on August 17, as the 
result of a dispute respecting bonus payment 
to work people who were absent from work 
on the day preceding a holiday. Work was 
resumed two days later and the dispute was 
referred to arbitrators who subsequently de- 
cided in favour of the workers. 


New Zealand 


The Dominion of New Zealand has recently 
published statistics dealing with industrial dis- 
putes during the first half of 19389. During 
that period there were 43 disputes which in- 
volved 11,193 employees of 607 firms and 
which resulted in a time loss of 29,097 man 
working days. The estimated loss in wages 
was £33,409. During the first half of 1938 
there were 39 disputes which involved 5,078 
workers with a resulting time loss of 12,796 
man working days. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in July, 
1939, which as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered informa- 
tion from newspapers and other sources and 
are subject to revision as more definite re- 
ports are received” show 210 strikes as beginning 
during the month, which with 135 unterminated 
at the end of June made a total of 345 in pro- 
gress during the month. The number of work- 
ers involved in these disputes was 200,000 with a 
resultant time loss of 1,000,000 man working 
days. The comparable figures for the previous 
month, which have been partially revised but 
are not final, show that there were 338 strikes 
in progress, involving about 110,000 workers 
with a resultant time loss of 925,000 man work- 
ing days. 

War risks led to strikes of seamen on Ameri- 
can ships scheduled to sail for European and 
Mediterranean ports during September. These 
strikes were most serious at New York about 
the middle of the month when nine liners were 
reported as being held there. In most cases 
the seamen were members of the National 
Maritime Union affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and demanded an 
increase in wages, a bonus for entering the war 
zone and individual insurance. Negotiations 
between representatives of the union and. ship- 
owners led to a settlement on or about 
September 20 under the terms of which the 
seamen were granted 25 per cent increases in 
wage rates, guaranteed transportation back to 
the United States, payment of wages in event 
of internment in a foreign port and insurance 
against the loss of personal effects. Legal pro- 
ceedings against certain of the striking seamen 
were dropped by the terms of the settlement. 
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“KEY” COMMODITIES 


War-Time Prices and Trade Board Assisted By Experts in Wool, Sugar and 
Leather—Review of Sugar Situation 


STABLISHED on the outbreak of war as 
a protective measure against undue price 
increases or hoarding in the necessities of life, 
and to permit a maximum diversion of goods 
to war needs, the War-Time Prices and Trade 
Board (Lasour GazeTTe, September, pages 
889-893), has expanded its activities during 
the past month by the appointment of 
administration experts to survey and direct the 
distribution of certain “key” commodities. 
In addition to its five Commissioners—H. 
B. McKinnon, Commissioner of Tariff; David 
Sim, Commissioner of Excise; F. A. McGregor, 
Commissioner of the Combines Investigation 
Act; A. M. Shaw, Director of Marketing Ser- 
vices, Department of Agriculture; and Charles 
P. Hebert, member of the Tariff Board—the 
Board personnel has been increased by the 
appointment of the following officials: 


Economist—Professor H. R. Kemp, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


Secretary—Professor K. W. Taylor, Mce- 
Master University, Hamilton. 
Wool Adminstrator—David C. Dick, 


Cobourg, who shall “be responsible, in co- 
operation with the industries concerned 
and under the direction of the Board, for 
the conduct of negotiations with the 
United Kingdom Wool Controller, for the 
organization of any necessary arrangements 
for the securing of supplies of wool, both 
domestic and imported, required by Cana- 
dian manufacturers, for the supervision 
of the purchase, shipment, delivery, and 
allocation of such supplies, for the investi- 
gation of applications for licences to export 
wool or its products, for the determination 
of prices for wool, tops, rags, waste or 
yarns, export lhcences for which may 
have been withheld, and for such other 
duties as may be assigned_to him by the 
Board.” 


Sugar Administrator—S. R. Noble, Montreal, 
who shall “be responsible, in co-operation 
with the industries concerned and under 
the direction of the Board, for the con- 
duct of negotiations with the United King- 
dom Sugar Controller, for arranging for 
supplies of sugar to be imported into 
Canada, for the supervision of the pur- 
chase, shipment, delivery and where neces- 
sary the diversion and allocation of sugar, 
and for. such other duties as may be 
assigned to him by the Board.” 


Technical Adviser to Sugar Adiministrator— 
H. J. Hobbins, Montreal. 


Hides and Leather Administrator—Maurice 
Samson, Quebec, who shall “be responsible, 
in co-operation with the industries con- 
cerned and under the direction of the 
Board, for the conduct of negotiations with 
the United Kingdom Leather Controller, 
for arranging for supplies of hides and 
leather to be imported into Canada, for 
supervision of the purchase, shipment, 
delivery and allocation of hides and leather, 
whether domestic or imported, and for 
such other duties as may be assigned to 
him by the Board.” 


Publicity—Rielle Thomson. 


In addition to the above officials the follow- 
ing officers from various government depart- 
ments have been seconded for service (as re- 
quired) to the Board: 


Herbert Marshall, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Oliver Master, Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 

Charles W. Bolton, Department of Labour. 

Mrs. P. G. Turner, Tariff Board. 

E. S. Martindale, Department of Mines and 


Resources. 

E. D. Lawrence, Department of National 
Revenue. 

C. R. Morphy, Department of National 
Revenue. 


Miss L. C. Craig, Department of Finance. 


The appointment of a Canadian Sugar 
Administrator followed four weeks’ intensive 
effort and study of the sugar situation by the 
War-Time Prices and Trade Board. In addi- 
tion to arranging that the refineries will pur- 


chase their raw sugar requirements at cost until 


August 31 next from the United Kingdom 
Sugar Controller, the Board has secured the 
voluntary co-operation of the refiners and 
industrial users of sugar. 


Sugar Situation During September 


An appraisal of the sugar situation as at the 
end of September, released by the Board on 
October 2, indicated that: 


(1) Distribution of refined sugar to the 
trade in September was some _ forty 
million pounds in excess of deliveries in 
September of last year; 

(2) Stocks on hand in Canadian refineries 
on the last day of September totalled 
about fifty million pounds; 

(3) Ample supplies of raw sugar for melting 
during the coming year are assured. 
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Reviewing the results of the September 
“run” on sugar and its depletion of normal 
stocks, the Board’s press release of October 2 
revealed the emergency measures taken to 
assure adequate consumer distribution, chiefly 
due to the co-operation of large industrial 


firms. The September developments were thus 
outlined: 
“Despite unusually large deliveries in 


August, culminating in unrestricted selling by 
retailers on the Friday and Saturday preceding 
Labour Day, the refiners made exceptional 
efforts to meet the abnormal demands of 
September. Hundreds of requests and com- 
plaints received by the Board were turned 
over to the refiners for attention resulting in 
an unprecedented distribution of refined sugar 
throughout Canada. In spite of the fact, 
however, that consumers were being given a 
great deal more sugar than they normally 
could consume, scarcity persisted in many 
centres, right to the end of the month. Re- 
fining stocks running low, the War-time 
Prices Board requested certain large industrial 
users of sugar—many of whom had bought and 
stored their supplies long before the out- 
‘break of war—to release to the refiners stated 
quantities for diversion to the distributing 
trade. In little more than a week the Board 
thus secured, without coercion and without 
promise of replacement, close upon six million 
pounds, all of which was turned over for con- 
sumer use. Canadian firms which co-operated 
with the Board in meeting its first call upon 
industrial stocks included the following: The 
Coca-Cola Company; Charles Gurd and Com- 
pany; Kik Company; Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale Limited; Pepsi-Cola Company of Canada, 
Limited; Willards Chocolates Limited; 
Christie-Brown and Company, Limited; Fry 
Cadbury Limited; Rowntree Company 
Limited; Laura Secord Candy Shops; Wm. 
Neilson Limited; Beech-Nut Company of 
Canada; Borden Company Limited; William 
Wrigley Junior Company; Canadian Chew- 
ing Gum Company, Limited; and Pure Gold 
Manufacturing Company. 

It is of interest to consumers that the 
abnormal distribution during the month of 
September was at the price which had been 
prevailing since April last.” 


The Immediate Future 


Emphasizing the necessity for consumer 
restraint in sugar purchasing during the next 
few weeks, the Board surveyed the immediate 
future as follows: 

“The results achieved during the weeks when 
canning and preserving were on a greater-than- 
normal basis were secured at a very definite 
cost, namely, drastic diminution of reserve 


stocks in refiners’ hands. These stand to-day 
at about fifty million pounds, or about enough 
to meet normal requirements for about fifteen 
days. These must suffice for Canada’s needs 
until raws now afloat arrive and until the 
first sugar resulting from the fall crops in 
the beet areas begins to flow into the storage 
bins in Ontario and Alberta refineries. And 
they will suffice if consumers’ throughout 
Canada have the patriotism and the common 
sense to be content with a sugar supply that is 
definitely on a day-to-day basis. A buying 
panic of the Labour Day week-end kind or a 
continuance of the undoubted present tendency 
to hoard may very easily result in an acute 
(even if temporary) shortage which will be as 
real as that of recent weeks was unreal and 
unwarranted. 


Prospects for 1939-1940 


“By arrangement between the governments 
of the United Kingdom and Canada, the 
Canadian refining industry is now assured of 
its normal requirements of raws until August 


31 next. Thus the spectre of ‘no raws’ is 
laid. Refining will proceed on a normal 
basis; distribution will be without serious 


delay or dislocation; it remains only to hope 
that purchasing by consumers will follow its 
wonted peace-time course and that the in- 
clination to ‘tuck away’ against a fancied 
period of famine will in the national interest 
be resisted.” 

It was also pointed out that if individuals 
continue to ‘buy in excess of their needs, or in 
short, if hoarding—now a prison offence—con- 
tinues, it is possible that there may be some 
restrictions on the supplies (sales) until the 
raw sugar now en route reaches the Dominion 
and until beet sugar operations begin in Al- 
berta and Ontario. In the meantime, prosecu- 
tions are underway in several centres where 
evidence of sugar hoarding by individuals 
and firms has been obtained. 

The Board chairman, H. B. McKinnon, urged 
patriotic action in restricting purchases of 
sugar to normal, or preferably slightly less 
than normal requirements until adequate 
supplies reach the Dominion. 


Removal of Dumping Duty 


On October 6 the Honourable J. L. Llsley, 
Minister of National Revenue, on the recom- 
mendation of the War-time Prices and Trade 
Board, authorized the temporary removal of 
the dumping duty applicable to refined sugar 
imported into Canada. In view of the shortage 
of refined sugar in Canada, entries covering 
importations of refined sugar will be accepted 
until the 15th of November, 1939, without 
the application of dumping duties. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK, ONTARIO (SECOND 
SESSION) AND THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES IN 1939 


New Brunswick 


HE New Brunswick Legislature which sat 
from February 26 to April 6 enacted an 
Industrial Standards Act and new laws pro- 
viding for early closing of retail establishments 
and marketing of natural products and giving 
effect within the Province to the provisions of 
the Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 
passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1988. 
Statutes governing factories, mines and co- 
operative associations were amended. 


Industrial Standards Act 


The Industrial Standards Act, which came 
into force on August 10, 1939, is generally 
similar to the statutes of like title in other 
provinces but applies only to the construction 
industry. It does not extend to persons em- 
ployed by the Government of the Province 
or any of its departments or by any board or 
commission created by an Act of the Legis- 
lature or by a municipal corporation. Also 
excluded are domestic servants and any per- 
sons engaged in temporary employment where 
the total cost of the services performed for, 
together with the material supplied by, the 
employer does not exceed $100. 

The Minister of Health and Labour is 
authorized to define zones for purposes of the 
Act and, upon petition of representatives of 
employers or employees in any industry 
covered by the Act in a designated zone or 
zones, he may convene a conference of em- 
ployers and employees in such industry for 
the purpose of investigating or considering the 
condition of labour and for negotiating 
standard or uniform rates of wages and hours. 
The employers and employees in conference 
may agree in writing upon a schedule of wages 
and hours and days of labour for any class or 
for all classes of employees in the industry 
and if the Minister deems it to have been 
agreed upon by a proper and sufficient repre- 
sentation of employers and employees, he may 
recommend that the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council declare such schedule to be in force 
during pleasure or for the period not exceed- 
ing 12 months stipulated in the agreement, in 
the designated zone or zones and to be bind- 
ing upon the employers and employees in the 
industry. Schedules are not to become effec- 
tive until the tenth day after publication of 
the order in council in the Royal Gazette 
unless the order in council itself provides 
otherwise. Every employer must keep a copy 
of a schedule affecting him posted in a con- 
spicuous place in his place of business. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
appoint one or more inspectors to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and any 
regulations made under its authority and the 
parties to an agreement are to assist in main- 
taining the standards provided by the schedule 
affecting them. An inspector may require any 
employer affected by a schedule to furnish the 
names, addresses and ages of his employees, 
together with information respecting wages, 
hours and conditions of labour and to produce 
records, payrolls, contracts of employment and 
other documents for inspection. The Minister 
may inquire into any partnership or asso- 
ciation and if he comsiders that it is being 
used to defeat the Act or the regulations made 
under its authority, he may declare any or 
every member of such partnership to be an 
employee for purposes of the Act and regu- 
lations. In every zone or group of zones em- 
ployers and employees in an industry to which 
a schedule applies may set up an advisory 
committee of not more than five members to 
hear complaints and to assist in enforcing the 
schedule. 

An employer who contravenes the provisions 
of any schedule applicable to him is liable to 
a fine of from $25 to $100 and in default of 
payment to imprisonment for not more than 
three months. In addition he is to be 
ordered upon conviction to pay to the in- 
spector, on behalf of the provincial secretary- 
treasurer, or of the employee in the discretion 
of the magistrate, the full amount of the wages 
found to be unpaid, the said amount being 
recoverable by distress at the instance of the 
inspector. An employee contravening the pro- 
visions of any schedule applicable to him is 
liable to a fine of not more than $25 and in 
default of payment to 10 days’ imprisonment. 
Any person violating the Act or regulations 
is lable to a fine not exceeding $100 and in 
default of payment to imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding 30 days, the penalty to be 
recoverable or enforced under the Summary 
Convictions Act. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations for carrying out the provis- 
lons of the Act, including the defining of any 
trade or occupation. Such regulations when 
published in the Royal Gazette are to have the 
force of law. 


Early Closing of Shops 


The Early Closing Act, which came into. 
force on May 1, repeals the Early Closing 
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Act, 1917, but continues in force, until sus- 
pended, cancelled, varied or revised, all by-laws 
made under the repealed statute which are 
in effect at the time of the commencement of 
the new Act. Under the 1917 Act a muni- 
cipal council could pass a by-law fixing the 
hour at which shops must close only if a 
petition signed by three-fourths of the persons 
engaged in the particular classes of shops con- 
cerned by the petition was presented to the 
council. The new Act was based on a recom- 
mendation of the provincial Fair Wage Officer 
after an investigation of working hours in 
shops. It enables the council of any city, town, 
village or municipality to make by-laws re- 
quiring that during the whole or any part or 
parts of the year retail establishments and 
barber shops shall be closed and remain closed 
on each or any day of the week between the 
hours specified in the by-law. By-laws may 
also be passed requiring such establishments 
to close during the whole or part of any holi- 
day as specified in the by-law. A council 
may make such by-laws of its own motion or 
on petition of such proportion of the persons 
engaged in any class or classes of retail trade 
or in the trade of barbering as appear to the 
council to be representative of such class or 
classes. Nothing in the Act or in any by-law 
is to render unlawful the continuance in a re- 
tail establishment after the closing hour of any 
customers who were there immediately before 
that hour or the serving of such customers. 


Any by-law made under the Act may classify 
retail establishments according to the mer- 
chandise sold and provide that any regulation 
in such by-law shall apply to one or more of 
such classes or provide different regulations 
for different classes. If more than one class 
of goods is sold or more than one trade or 
business carried on in a retail establishment 
and if a by-law passed under the Act does 
not apply to ome or more of such classes of 
goods or to any one or more of such trades, such 
establishment may be kept open after the 
specified hour on the terms laid down in the 
by-law, for the purposes of the sale of such 
goods or of such trades or businesses only. 


A by-law made under the Act by a municipal 
council is to apply only to the municipal dis- 
trict or division over which the council has 
jurisdiction. A by-law made by a county 
council may provide that any regulations con- 
tained in it shall apply only to a certain dis- 
trict or to certain districts defined in the by- 
law or may provide different regulations for 
different districts in the county. 


Any person violating the provisions of a by- 
law made under the Act is liable to a fine not 
exceeding $40 and in default of payment to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 


months. Penalties are to be recovered or en- 
forced under the Summary Convictions Act 
and to be paid to the treasurer of the muni- 
cipality. 


Closed Shop—Conciliation and 
Investigation 


The ‘Labour and Industrial Relations Act, 
1938, was amended to provide that nothing in 
the Act shall be construed to restrict, limit or 
interfere with the right of an organization of 
employees to maintain an existing agreement 
or to enter into a new agreement whereby all 
employees of the employer or organization of 
employers are required to be members of a 
specified organization of employees. 

A further amendment provides that where 
in a labour dispute the employees affected are 
members of the same organization but are 
employed by more than one employer and it 
is desired to make application for the appoint- 
ment of a conciliation committee, the appli- 
cation and required statutory declaration may 
be signed by any two of the officers of such 
organization provided the application has been 
authorized by a majority of the employees in 
writing or by a majority vote of all such 
employees taken on a secret ballot. 


Mines 


Amendments in the Mining Act include a 
change in the section dealing with overtime in 
case of accident or emergency or of exceptional 
work which requires to be dealt with without 
interruption in order to avoid serious inter- 
ference with the ordinary work of the mine. 
The Minister may now “by regulation define 
conditions to which such emergency or ex- 
ceptional work shall apply and fix the rate of 
wage to be paid to workmen who are required 
to remain below ground or work longer than 
eight thours in any consecutive twenty-four 
hours.” The Bill as introduced, provided that 
a workman required to remain below ground 
for emergency work for a longer period than 
the maximum of eight hours fixed by the Act 
was to be paid for such period at the rate 
ordinarily paid for work done by the hour or 
day, in addition to any other amount payable 
to him for work done by measurement or for 
material gotten out. 

A section of the Bill which was struck out 
by the Legislature would have reworded the 
section dealing with hours of labour to pro- 
vide that a workman shall not be “kept or 
allowed to remain,” instead of as at present, 
“employed,” at his working place below ground 
for the purpose of his work for more than 
eight hours during any consecutive 24 hours. 
The Bill would also have declared guilty of an 
offence, the owner, agent or manager of a 
mine, instead of as at present the operator, 
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where a workman was employed below ground 
in contravention of the Act. 


The following provisions were added to the 
Act. The Minister may, by regulation, estab- 
lish the length and depth of the cut under the 
long-wall or short-wall mining system and pro- 
vide for working conditions thereunder. The 
provincial factory inspector or any officer 
appointed by the Werkmen’s Compensation 
Board to inspect mechanical equipment con- 
nected with mining, whether above or below 
the surface, particularly where danger to life 
or personal injuries are involved, is to have 
the same access to mines and mining property 
as the inspector of mines. All accidents to men 
or accidents involving equipment, timbering or 
any other thing which has to do directly or 
indirectly with the operation of the mine, either 
above or below ground, and which might be a 
source of danger to men must be reported by 
the operator of the mine in the most 
expeditious way to the inspector of mines or 
to the deputy inspector. 

A section added to the Mechanics’ Lien 
Act provides that any person who performs 
work or service upon or in respect of any mine 
for the purpose of producing mineral for the 
holder of the mining licence or lease under 
the provisions of the Mining Act or for any 
contractor or sub-contractor, shall have a lien 
for the price of such work or service upon the 
estate or interest of the holder of the licence 
or lease to the same extent, and subject to the 
same limitations, as other liens provided for in 
the Act. 

Factories 


The Factories Act was amended to require 
uninsured boilers to be inspected before being 
used and annually thereafter. Formerly all 
boilers were required to be insured and in- 
spected within one year by a competent 
inspector. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, which administers the Act, is given 
power to make regulations for the inspection 
and licensing of pressure vessels other than 
boilers.. The board of examiners which 
formerly was required to have three members 
is now to have not less than three or more 
than five members. The Board is to prescribe 
subjects for, and conduct, examination of 
applicants for stationary boilermen’s cer- 
tificates, as well as for. those of stationary 
pumping or hoisting engineers which were 
already under its jurisdiction. The section 
forbidding an unlicensed person to operate 
or have charge of a steam plant was amended 
to prohibit such person being employed to 
operate or have charge of a steam boiler or 
engine. As before, the inspector may issue 
temporary permits in emergencies. The pro- 
vision was repealed which exempted from the 
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operation of the Act boilers and engines in 
apartment houses, schools, churches or other 
public buildings used for hot water heating 
only or when used for steam heating carrying 
a pressure of not more than 15 pounds. 


Health of Employees 


The Health Act was amended to enable the 
Minister of Health and Labour, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, to make regulations governing the use of 
hydrocyanic acid or its compounds or other 
lethal gas as an insecticide and for the licens- 
ing and regulation of persons engaged in the 
business of vermin destroying. Any person 
wilfully violating the Act or regulations is 
now liable, in default of payment of the fine 
not exceeding $200 for which the Act provides, 
to imprisonment for a term not exceeding three 
months. 

Municipal Improvements 


The Municipal Improvements Assistance 
Enabling Act, which is retroactive to July 1, 
1938, empowers the municipalities to take ad- 
vantage of the Dominion Municipal Improve- 
ments Assistance Act. The latter statute 
authorizes the Dominion Minister of Finance 
to make loans, not exceeding in the aggregate 
$30,000,000 for constructing or making exten- 
sions or improvements to municipal projects, 
provided that the work will assist in the relief © 
of unemployment. 


Co-operation and Marketing 


The section of the New Brunswick Co- 
operative Associations Act, which provided 
that notice of incorporation should be pub- 
lished by the Registrar at the expense of the 
association in two successive issues of the 
Royal Gazette, was replaced by a provision 
that such notice shall be published by the 
Registrar in one issue of the Royal Gazette. 
A new section authorizes the Minister in 
charge of carrying out the provisions of the 
Act, on application of an association incor- 
porated under the Act Respecting Cheese and 
Butter Manufacturing Associations, to order 
that the New Brunswick Co-operative Associ- 
ations Act shall apply to such association. 

An Act to Assist in The Marketing of 
Natural Products enables the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to give effect within the 
Province, in so far as it is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Province to do so, to any Dominion 
law for regulating the marketing of any 
natural products of Canada. By Order in 
Council also such laws as may be deemed 
necessary or desirable for the purpose of 
regulating the marketing of the natural 
products of New Brunswick may be enacted 
and are to have the same effect as if enacted 
by the Legislature. 
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Ontario (Special Session) 


During the Special Session of the Ontario 
Legislature which met on September 19 and 
was prorogued on September 22, the Mining 
Act was amended: with respect to those sec- 
tions requiring every person employed under- 
ground for more than 50 hours per month to 
have a certificate, renewed annually, of free- 
dom from diseases of the respiratory organs 
and, during the first two years of employ- 


ment, of general fitmess. The amendment 
provides that where the holder of a certificate 
under these provisions enlists or enrols for 
active service, his certificate shall not expire 
during his period of service and he may, upon 
being discharged from active service, obtain 
a miner’s certificate or renewal thereof if the 
medical officer finds him free from _ tuber- 
culosis of the respiratory organs. 


Northwest Territories 


The Local Administrative District Ordinance, 
enacted by the Council of the Northwest 
Territories and proclaimed in force Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, provides for the establishment of 
local administrative districts in the Northwest 
Territories and stipulates that the Local 
Trustee Boards, charged with the administra- 
tion of such districts, may pass by-laws for 
the enforcement of closing at any specified 
hour of all wholesale and retail shops, stores 
or other places where any mercantile business 


ment for not more than one month. 


is carried on, provided that the Board is 
requested to do so by a petition signed by 
three-quarters of the ratepayers of the dis- 
trict who are engaged in any such line of 
business. The Ordinance further provides that — 
any person contravening the provisions of any 
by-law shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
$100 and in default of payment to imprison- 
Similar 
provision was made in an Ordinance of 1894 
which is revised by the present Ordinance. 


RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Alberta Trade and Industry Act—Minimum Wages in British Columbia— 
Manitoba Teachers—New Brunswick Werkmen’s Compensation 


Act—Farm Rehabilitation in Ontaric—Trade 


Schools in Neva 


Sectia—Quebee Fair Wage Act. 


PRESEb aD have recently been issued 
prohibiting the employment of barbers 
and apprentices in Alberta who are not licensed 
under the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 
fixing minimum wages for women employed in 
places of amusement in British Columbia and 
for men engaged in the Christmas tree indus- 
try. There is a new by-law concerning the 
retirement fund of Manitoba teachers, an 
amendment in the list of industrial diseases 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
New Brunswick, and regulations concerning the 
Farm Rehabilitation Plan in Ontario and 
trade schools in Nova Scotia. The Order 
under the Quebec Fair Wage Act governing 
the manufacture of doors, sashes and wooden 
building products is further suspended, and 
also the one dealing with the manufacture of 
brick, tile, building blocks and similar pro- 
ducts. New orders govern taxicabs in Mont- 
real, Quebec and Levis and laundries, dye- 
works, etc., in Quebec City. Resolutions of 
the Fair Wage Board extend the definition of 
“Seasonal industries” in Order 4. 


Alberta Department of Trade and Industry 
Act 
The code of fair competition governing the 
barbeting trade which was approved by order 
86789—3 


in council on February 4, 1937, was amended 
on August 21 to provide that employers may 
employ only journeymen barbers and appren- 
tices who hold certificates of proficiency or 
apprentices’ certificates issued under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


Two orders of the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations, effective September 11, relate to 
females employed in public places of amuse- 
ment and to the Christmas tree industry, re- 
spectively. 

Order 67 under the Female Minimum Wage 
Act applies to all females employed as 
attendants in any theatre, music hall, concert 
room, lecture hall, shooting gallery, bowling 
alley, swimming pool, bathing pavilion or other 
similar place where a charge for admission 
or service is made to the public. It replaces 
an order of September 15, 1919, fixing a 
minimum wage for women employed in 
theatres, shooting galleries and other places of 
amusement, as well as for female workers in 
garages and gasoline service stations and 
drivers of motor cars and other vehicles. The 
latter occupations now being held only by male 
workers are covered by orders under the Male 
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Minimum Wage Act. The order of 1919 also 
applied to beauty parlour operators but a 
special minimum wage was fixed for these 
workers on August 29, 1935, (Lasour 
GazETTE, 1935, p. 902). 

The order of 1919 distinguished between 
employees under and over 18 years of age 
except in the case of ushers in theatres. It 
provided for a weekly minimum of $14.25 


for those over 18 and for ushers working more. 


than 36 hours a week. Ushers employed from 
18 to 36 hours a week had a minimum of 
$10.80 and those employed after 6 p.m. on legal 


holidays or for special matinees had to be 


paid at least 30 cents an hour for 23 hours. 
Girls under 18, not employed as ushers, had 
weekly minima ranging from $10 to $13 
according to experience. 

The new order fixes a weekly minimum of 
$14.25 for all females within its scope who are 
employed for a week of 40 hours or more. As 
before, no worker covered by the order may 
work more than eight hours a day or 48 hours 
a week unless a permit in writing is obtained 
from the Board. Persons hired for less than 
40 hours a week must be paid at least 35 cents 
an hour with a daily guarantee of 75 cents. 
All waiting time must be paid for. Uniforms 
or special articles of apparel required by the 
employer must be supplied, repaired and 
laundered at his expense. 


Order 68 under the Male Minimum Wage 
Act, which provides a 40-cent hourly minimum 
for male employees engaged in operations in 
or incidental to the cutting, gathering, hauling 
and shipping of evergreens to be used for 
decorative purposes, is similar to an order in 
effect from November 24 to December 31, 
1938. (Lasour Gazerte, 1938, p. 1849). The 
new order, however, requires. only 85 per cent 
of the employees to be paid this minimum. 
The remaining 15 per cent, which must include 


all. handicapped workers, part-time employees | 


and apprentices, may be paid as low as 30 
cents an hour. Another new provision stipu- 
lates that wages must be paid semi-monthly 
and must include all wages due up to not more 
than seven days prior to the date of payment. 


Manitoba Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act 


In line with the 1939 amendment to this 
Act, by-law No. 4 passed by the Board of 
Administrators on July 17 repeals’ from 
September 1 by-law No. 3 which was passed 
on June 19, 1935. From July 1 the contri- 
bution to be made by teachers to the Retire- 
ment Fund is raised from 2 per cent to 4 per 
cent of the salary. 


The amount of pension payable depends on 


the length of service and the average yearly 
salary on account of which contributions have 


been made, but the age of the teacher is no 
longer taken into account. A person is eligible 
for pension on retirement after 30 years’ ser- 
vice but the minimum period of service for 
retirement in the future on account of dis- 
ability is raised from 15 to 20 years. A claim 
must be made within two years of retirement. 

The pension payable after 30 years’ service 
is an annual sum equal to a percentage of 
one-sixtieth of one-half of the average yearly 
salary for the last 10 years multiplied by the 
figure representing the total of the number of 
years of employment after June 30, 1939, eight- 
tenths of the preceding 10 years, six-tenths of 
the years from 1925-1930 and four-tenths of 
the years before July 1, 1925. Tables set out 
the percentages ranging from 67 to 30 years 
of service to 100 for 40 or more years and also. 
the minimum and maximum pensions to be 
applied in cases where the computation 
results in a lower amount than the prescribed 
minimum or a higher sum than the fixed 
maximum. In the case of disability pensions 
the same multiplier is applied to one-sixtieth 
of one-third of the average yearly salary. 


A new provision entitles a teacher ceasing 
to be employed after August 31, 1939, to re- 
ceive in addition to one-half of the amount 
contributed without interest, one-twentieth of 
such amount for each full year of contribution 
between 10 and 20 years if he has contributed 
for at least 10 full years of employment as a 
teacher. As before, there is no provision for a 
refund unless contributions have been made for 
five years. 


New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation 


Act 


An order of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, effective September 20, amends the 
list of industrial diseases compensatable under 
the Act to add bursitis of the prepatellar or 
of the olecranon bursa due to any employ- 
ment. Ankylostomiasis and acute bursitis 
over the elbow incurred during employment in 
a mine are struck from the list. 


Nova Scotia Trade Schools Regulations 
Act, 1939 


Regulations under this Act were approved 
by order in council on September 8. They 
prohibit the use of any misleading advertise- 
ment regarding trade schools. Trade schools 
giving instruction by correspondence are not 
permitted to indicate, either directly or by 
implication, that a student completing the 
course of instruction is assured of employ- 
ment, or that there is a specific demand for 
workers trained in the courses offered or that 
there are positions available for such workers 
without giving full particulars and location 
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where such opportunities exist. In no case 
may trade school advertising be inserted in 
the “help wanted” columns of newspapers. 
Advertisements must give the name and 
address of the school or its agents. 

The proprietor of a trade school must keep 
a register of all students resident in the 
province and, when applying for a certificate 
of registration or a renewal thereof, must 
furnish the Director of Technical Education 
with the names and addresses of all students 
registered during the preceding 12 months. 

No trade school is to be operated jointly 
with a shop or other commercial business. 
However, goods made by the students or ser- 
vices carried out by them may be sold to the 
public at prices approved by the Director of 
Technical Education. The Director must also 
approve all contracts made between trade 
schools and their students, the hours of in- 
struction and the course of studies in the 
school and the instructors hired. The proprie- 
tors and operators are responsible for carrying 
out all health, sanitary and safety regulations. 

The proprietor or operator of any trade 
school must deposit and maintain with the 
Minister of Labour a surety bond of $1,000. 
In the case of correspondence schools, where 
the surety bond is not deposited, no contract 
relating to the school may be enforced in any 
Nova Scotia court by the proprietor or 
operator and the Minister of Labour may 
realize on a surety bond and use part or all 
of it to satisfy any judgment against the 
operators of the school. 

Provision is also made for the refund of 
tuition fees for home-study courses where the 
pupils wish to drop the course or where there 
has been misrepresentation or failure to 
deposit the surety bond. 


Gniario Unemployment Relief Act 


Regulations in respect of the Farm Re- 
habilitation Plan were published on Septem- 
ber 23. The scheme is open to any head of a 
family group of at least three Ontario residents 
who are related by blood or marriage and who 
are on relief and in necessitous circumstances 
and are able and willing to assist in farming. 
The applicant himself must have had farm 
experience. Preference is to be given to heads 
of families that include dependants of age 
and capacity to assist in farm operations, 
selection to be made without discrimination 
as to politics, race or religion. Direct relief 
is to be continued until the revenue from the 
farm is adequate. 

_ The Unemployment Relief Administrator in 
the local municipality in which the applicant 
resides is to investigate the eligibility, includ- 
ing the physical fitness and other qualities of 
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the group and on his recommendation and 
that of the local agricultural representative 
the provincial Director of Unemployment 
Relief decides on the application. The Minis- 
ter of Public Welfare may appoint local advis- 
ory committees to co-operate in selecting 
applicants. 


Each farm is to be selected by the relief 
administrator and the applicant together and 
is to be within 60 miles of the applicant’s 
municipality. Stock and equipment is to be 
chosen in the same way with the approval of 
the local agricultural representative. The 
municipality may lease the farm for not more 
than three years at an annual rental up to 
$200 and the cost of stock and equipment is 
not to exceed $600. The municipality may 
pay both as direct relief. 

The approval of the provincial Director is 
necessary for all transactions and he is to be 
furnished with a monthly statement by the 
municipality. He must approve the agreement 
between the municipality and the applicant 
which is to provide that if for any reason the 
applicant fails to operate the farm or to fulfil 
the agreement he will give up the premises 
on the request of the Relief Administrator or 
the Inspector. The municipality is exonerated 
from liability where it is, in the opinion of the 
Director, unable to fulfil the agreement. 

The municipality may enter into contracts 
in respect of the stock, crops and produce of 
the farm. With the Director’s approval, pro- 
vision may be made under the Conditional 
Sales Act, for the eventual transfer of owner- 
ship in the stock and equipment to the appli- 
cant. At the end of three years on presenting 
to the Clerk of the municipality a certificate 
that the agreement has been complied with, 
the applicant is entitled to ownership im the 
goods. 

Quebec Fair Wage Act 


The application of Order 24 governing the 
manufacture of doors, sashes and wooden 
building products is suspended for two more 
months from September 3 by order in council 
approved on September 9. The order was 
previously suspended for two months from 
July 3. (Lasour Gazette, July, 1939, p. 677.) 

Order 22 (Lasour Gazette, February, 1939, 
p. 157) dealing with the manufacture of brick, 
tile, building blocks and similar products is 
suspended from August 3 to October 1. 

By resolutions of June 12 and August 10, 
effective from June 1, the Fair Wage Board 
includes under “seasonal industries,” as defined 
in Order 4 and for which special minimum 
rates may be fixed, establishments or open air 
sporting clubs operating only during the 
summer season. Only clubs the charter or 
constitution of which is approved and to which 
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a certificate has been issued by the Board, 
are entitled to benefit by the resolutions. 
When employed by such clubs, such workers 
as office employees, including office boys, 
chauffeurs and drivers, cooks and_ their 
helpers, waiters and waitresses, chambermaids 
and other servants, bell-boys, porters and 
messengers as well as building watchmen must 
be paid the minimum rates fixed for their re- 
spective classes by Order 4. (LABOUR 
GazETTE, 1938, p. 512.) No minimum is fixed 
for other employees but it is provided that 
the rates of wages in effect through agreement 
in the last week of August, 1938, may not be 
reduced without the Board’s permission. 

Three further tables of percentages for the 
grouping of employees into classes to which 
different wage-rates are payable were published 
on September 16. They show the numbers to 
‘all in each of four classes so: 10 per cent, 60 
oer cent, 15 per cent and 15 per cent, and two 
divisions into five classes, one being 15 per 
cent, 30 per cent, 30 per cent, 15 per cent and 
10 per cent, the other 10 per cent, 20 per cent, 
20 per cent, 20 per cent and 30 per cent. 


Taxicabs in Montreal and Quebec 


Orders 26 and 29 covering taxi cabs and auto- 
mobiles for hire, the former on the Island of 
Montreal and within a five-mile radius and the 
latter in the Cities of Quebec and Levis, as 
well as Order 28 dealing with laundries, dye- 
works and dry cleaning establishments in Que- 
bec City and Quebec West were approved by 
orders in council on September 9. They are 
to be in force for one year from October 7 and 
renewed for a further year unless the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in-Council decides otherwise. 
Drafts of these orders as well as a proposed 
Order 27 applying to canning of fruit, vege- 
tables, macaroni, etc., throughout the province 
were previously published and one month 
allowed for receiving suggestions or objections. 


The taxicab orders apply to owners or 
operators or taxicabs and cars not provided 
with taximeters for hire and also to persons 
furnishing owners with an auxiliary service 
such as the receiving of telephone calls, use 
of stand or the use of a name. Order 26 
divides employees into seven categories: 
chauffeurs; agents and starters; telephone 
operators; office employees; inspectors; 
messengers; managers, superintendents, etc., 
the Quebec and Levis order providing only for 
the four first-named classes. Both orders per- 
mit the Board to determine any employee’s 
category and to add new categories and fix 
for them rates of wages and working conditions. 

For chauffeurs governed by both Orders, 
there are alternative conditions between which 
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the employer may choose, notifying the Board 
of his choice: (1) A minimum rate in Mont- 
real of 124 cents ‘an hour and in Quebec and 
Levis of 10 cents an hour for a 66-hour week, 
or a 77-hour week between December 15 and 
January 15 and also for the summer season in 
Quebec and Levis, together with overtime rate 
of time and a half, plus 15 per cent commission 
except on long distance trips or where, in 
spite of the driver’s efforts to collect, the 
passenger fails to pay; (2) Rates ranging 
from 20 cents to 30 cents an hour with an 
hourly rate for temporary chauffeurs of 25 
cents. If the Board is not notified of the 
employer’s method of payment, his employees 
are entitled to the hourly rate plus the com- 
mission. Where the employer chooses to pay 
a straight hourly rate, his employees must be 
divided into five classes. A minimum of 30 
cents an hour must be paid to not less than 
10 per cent of his employees, minima of 274 
cents, 25 cents and 224 cents, to three groups 
of not more than 20 per cent each and 20 cents 
to not more than 30 per cent. The Board may 
adopt and publish in the Quebec Gazette tables 
determining the distribution of any number of 
employees into such classes. (See note above 
concerning tables of percentages recently pub- 
lished). All permanent employees paid on this 
plan must be counted in figuring the per- 
centages. Members of the employer’s family 
may be included and himself if he drives an 
automobile for hire for at least 20 hours. Under 
the hourly rate no-commission plan, a tempor- 
ary chauffeur is one who is hired only inter- 
mittently during the periods when a 77-hour 
week is allowed for regular men. 

Agents and starters receive under both Orders 
a minimum of 25 cents an hour for a 66-hour 
week. Telephone operators in Quebec and 
Levis have a regular 60-hour week with 15 
cents or 20 cents an hour according to skill; 
in Montreal telephone operators in the taxicab 
industry receive 25 cents an hour for a 54- 
hour week. For office employees in Montreal 
the rates of 17 cents an hour for the first 12 
months and then 25 cents apply to a 48-hour 
week. In Quebec and Levis the same classes 
have a normal 60-hour week and receive 15 
cents an hour for the first year, then 224 
cents an hour. The other classes in Montreal 
include inspectors at 35 cents an hour, messen- 
gers at 20 cents an hour for a 66-hour week; 
and managers, superintendents, etc., at the 
rates mutually agreed on between the employer 
and employees, but not less than $20 a week 
for a 60-hour week. The latter employees 
cannot claim overtime payment until the 
overtime exceeds 12 hours in one week but 
for other classes the overtime rate of time and 
a half is payable after the specified number of 
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hours per week subject to certain exceptions 
such as when higher wages are paid or holidays 
given as set out in Order 4. 


As under Order 4 working time includes time 
in which a worker is at his employer’s disposal 
waiting for work, etc., and an employee called 
to work must be paid for at least three hours 
and regular drivers must be paid for at least 
five hours. In Montreal, an employee whose 
work falls in more than one category is to be 
paid the rate fixed for the higher one unless 
he works “much longer hours” at the other or 
unless it is his “ordinary” work. The Board 
may by resolution fix the wage in the latter 
case. 

Both Orders provide that except to com- 
plete a trip or except in case of “force 
majeure,’ or by special permit of the Board 
or on a long distance trip, a driver must not 
be in charge of a taxi or automobile for hire 
for more than 12 consecutive hours without 
rest in addition to time for meals. Drivers 
must have regular hours of work. Day drivers 
begin between 5 a.m. and 7 a.m. and finish 
between 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. and night drivers 
take over between 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. With 
permission of a member of the Board an em- 
ployer may arrange for other work periods but, 
except in unusual cases, no driver is to work 
for more than 12 consecutive hours without rest 
in addition to time for meals. 


Except in the case of “force majeure” or 
where permitted by the Board the total hours 
of work of employees other than drivers is not 
to exceed, under either of the Orders, 60 hours 
a week for females and boys under 18 and 
72 for adult males unless the latter are 
authorized to work seven days a week when 
the limit of hours is 84. 


Both Orders provide that all tips are the 
property of the employee and that the driver 
gives credit at his own risk unless he is 
authorized to do so. He must keep a log 
sheet supplied by the employer in which to 
record daily his hours of work, cash received 
for trips made and the amount of those made 
on credit. 


Laundries, Dye-works, etc., in Quebec City 


Order 28 is to govern dye-works, dry clean- 
ing and pressing establishments and laundries 
in Quebec and Quebec West but it does not 
affect tailoring and dressmaking establishments, 
hotels or religious or teaching institutions or 
establishments where the work is done not for 
the general public but for the purpose of 
another main enterprise. The provisions of 
Order 4 apply where not incompatible except 
the provision requiring a 15 per cent increase 
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in wages for part-time work of 30 hours a week 
or three a day. 


There are four classes of employees: male 
employees, whatever their occupation, female 
employees in dyeing, cleaning and pressing 
departments, other female employees, and 
temporary employees. Temporary employees 
are those hired intermittently, in addition to 
the regular employees, for not more than 20 
hours in a week, from April 1 to July 31 each 
year or for any other period the Board may, 
by resolution, determine. The Board may fix 
the proportion of temporary employees per- 
mitted in any establishment and it may deter- 
mine in which category an employee may be 
classified, adopt new categories and fix for them 
rates of wages and working conditions. Female 
office employees working in establishments 
where laundering is done are classified with 
employees in dyeing, cleaning and pressing 
departments. Otherwise they come under. 
“other female employees,” 


The wage-rates vary according to the classi- 
fication of the workers in each establishment, 
permanent male employees being divided into 
five classes and female into four. Of the 
male workers, not less than 15 per cent must 
be paid 40 cents an hour, not more than 30 
per cent, 30 cents, not more than another 30 
per cent, 25 cents, a maximum of 15 per cent, 20 
cents an hour and a maximum of 10 per cent, 
10 cents an hour. Temporary male workers 
are to be paid 20 cents an hour. Of the 
permanent female workers in offices and in 
dyeing, cleaning and. pressing not less than 10 
per cent must be paid 27 cents an hour; not 
more than 60 per cent, 24 cents; not more than 
15 per cent, 20 cents an hour; and another 15 
per cent, 15 cents an hour. Other female work- 
ers under the Order are given the hourly rates 
of 24 cents, 20 cents, 18 cents and 15 cents 
governed by the same proportions. Temporary 
female employees must be paid 15 cents an 
hour. For the purpose of the classification, 
females who have worked in any one week at 
occupations covered by different categories 
must be included in each category. The names 
of employees in each category must be shown 
in the register. The Board may by resolution 
adopt tables which must be published in the 
Official Gazette determining the distribution 
into classes of any number of employees. 


The hourly rates apply to a regular work- 
week of 54 hours but carters and drivers may 
have a 72-hour week from June 1 to Septem- 
ber 15. Overtime beyond these hours is paid 
for at the rate of time and a half. Uniforms 
of female employees are to be laundered and 
mended at the employer’s expense. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Prosecution of Alleged Combine in the Manufacture and Sale of Fibreboard 
Boxes and Related Products—Dismissal of Imperial Tobacco Com- 


pany Appeal. 


RUE bills on two indictments charging 

.manufacturers of fibreboard boxes and re- 
lated materials with offences against section 
498 of the Criminal Code were found by a 
Grand Jury in Toronto on September 19, 1939. 
The prosecution was undertaken on instruc- 
tions of the Attorney General of Canada and 
follows an investigation completed in March 
under the Combines Investigation Act. Re- 
ports of the investigation and subsequent pro- 
ceedings appeared in the January, April and 
July, 1939, issues of the LaBour GAZETTE. 

During July and August documents relating 
to the case were secured under search warrants 
by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police at the 
premises of the manufacturers and other 
alleged parties to the combine. On the direc- 
tion of Chief Justice Rose the indictments 
were preferred before the Grand Jury in 
Toronto on September 18 and true bills were 
brought in on September 19. 

The first indictment charges one asso- 
ciation officer and nineteen companies engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of corrugated and 
solid fibreboard shipping containers with un- 
lawful conspiracy or combination amongst 
themselves and with others, contrary to the 
provisions of section 498 of the Criminal Code. 
The accused are charged with combining, in 
relation to the manufacture and sale of 
shipping containers in Canada, to unduly 
lessen competition, to restrain and injure trade 
and.commerce, to unduly limit facilities for 
manufacturing and supplying, and to prevent 
or lessen. manufacture and production or to 
unreasonably enhance prices. The greater 
number of the companies charged have their 
head offices and plants in Ontario. Other 
defendants charged in the first indictment are 
located in Montreal, Halifax, Fairville, INBY, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver! 

gta the second indictment one association 
officer and four companies engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of paper and paperboard 
materials used in the manufacture of shipping 
containers are charged with similar offences. 
Two of the companies charged in this group 
have -their head offices in Toronto and. the 
other two have their head offices in Montreal. 

H. J. Badden, of Toronto, charged as a 
managing officer of the two associations whose 
members are named in the indictments, ap- 
peared in court through his counsel on 
September 22 and was admitted to bail at 
$3,000. Notices of the indictments have been 


- ponsible officer was taken on oath, 


served on the corporation defendants. It is 
expected that hearings will proceed at the fall 
assizes in Toronto. 


Dismissal of Imperial Tobacco Company 
Appeal on Combine Report 


The Court of Appeal of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario on October 12, 1939, dismissed an 
appeal by the Imperial Tobacco Company of 
Canada, Limited, and its subsidiary sales com- 
pany in an action taken by these companies 
to quash the report on an alleged tobacco 
combine issued in August, 1938, under the 
Combines Investigation Act. 

The appeal was argued before Justices 
Riddell, Fisher, and Gillanders of the Ontario 
Court of Appeal on September 25 to 29, 1939. 
Counsel for the tobacco companies were D. 
L. McCarthy, K.C., J. R. Cartwright, K.C., 
and J. G. Edison. The Commissioner of the 
Combines Investigation Act, respondent, was 
represented. by J. C. McRuer, KC., J. J. 
Robinette and F. A. Brewin. The appeal was 
from the judgment of Mr. Justice Hogg, 
delivered in March, 1939 (Lasour Gazerts, 
April, 1939, pages 393-395), who had then 
dismissed the companies’ motion, with costs. 

All three judges gave written reasons for 
judgment. Mr. Justice Riddell, after indicating 
the nature of the investigation and report 
made under the Combines Investigation Act, 
referred to a letter written by the Com- 
missioner to the secretary of the appellant 
companies in the course of the investigation 
and stated, in part: 

“This, to my mind is a plain statement that 
it had been alleged that the appellants had 
been parties to the objectionable agreements, 
that they might be such but that before finding 
that they were the Commissioner would hear 
what they had to say to the contrary. <Ad- 
vantage was taken by the appellants of this 
offer—no little correspondence took place; the 
appellants placed their formal agreements before 
the Commissioner, the evidence of their res- 
and so far 
as appears, they were not prevented from 
making any representation on oath or otherwise 
to meet the charge made against them. . . They 
complain now that they were refused the 
evidence taken at that early enquiry: but I 
fail to see how they are thereby injured—the 
documents they themselves furnished the Com- 


missioner are amply sufficient without more to 
justify the findings made by him 


_ After referring further to the —— of the 
appellant companies in the course of the 
investigation, Mr. Justice Riddell concluded: 
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“Moreover, in addition to this conduct, which 
I consider a waiver, the materials furnished by 
the appellants themselves fully justify the con- 
clusions of the Report.” 


Mr. Justice Fisher stated in his reasons for 
judgment: 


“In my opinion the Commissioner’s duties were 
administrative and not judicial, and in such 
circumstances it goes without saying that it is 
not the function of this Court to grant the 
order asked for and thereby destroy the peculiar 
benefits and advantages of an administrative 
inquiry.” 
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Mr. Justice Gillanders, in the conclusion of 
his written reasons, stated: 


“While we are not here passing upon whether 
or not the evidence before the Commissioner 
justified his conclusions, an examination of the 
report would seem to indicate that the notices 
of the allegations against the appellants were 
fair and reasonable summaries of the matters 
on which the report is based, and that much 


of the important material and information was 


furnished by the appellants themselves and 
was within their own knowledge. I am of 
opinion that the appeal should be dismissed 
with costs.” 


EMPLOYED WOMEN AND FAMILY SUPPORT 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour has recently issued a 
Bulletin (No. 168) entitled “Employed 
Women and Family Support,” which in- 
dicates that women support families to a much 
greater extent than is realized. Through the 
co-operation of the United States Bureau of 
the Census the family schedules from three 
large industrial cities in the United States in 
1930 have been examined, and the information 
taken therefrom forms the basis of the find- 
ings in the present bulletin. These cities— 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Bridgeport, Conn., Rich- 
mond, Va—were selected as representative in- 
dustrial communities in various sections of the 
United States, all having considerable per- 
centages of their: women population in gain- 
ful employment. 

The proportions of women 16 years of age 
or more in gainful occupations in the United 
States and in these cities were as follows: 


Per cent 
WHited seratesern. 1). Pai letee seein ean 
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In each city these working women, though 
mature, were likely to be younger than the 
rest of the woman population of the city. From 
one-half to three-fifths of them were 25 and 
under 55 years of age. The median age of 
the working women—half older and half 
younger—is shown by city in the following: 


Fort Wayne.. . 28 years 
Bridgeport. . 28 years 
Richmond.. 30 years 


Of every 10 employed women in the two 
northern cities, 6 were single, 2 were married 
and living with their husbands, and 2 were 
separated, widowed, or divorced; in Richmond 
only 5 were single, 8 were married, and 2 
were widowed, separated, or divorced. 

Clerical work or manufacturing was the 
largest employer of single women, while manu- 
facturing or domestic service was the largest 
employer of married. and widowed and 


heaviest, 


divorced women. The proportion of single 
women in professional fields far exceeded the 
proportion of married or widowed and divorced 
women in professional work. 


The families of wage-earning women in the 
three cities ranged in size from 2 to more 
than 10 persons. Though small families pre- 
dominated, a very large number had 4 or more 
members. 


A surprising number of these households 
were supported entirely by women; in Bridge- 
port and Fort Wayne about a sixth, and in 
Richmond something over a fifth, of the 
families of the wage-earning women had no 
male wage earners. 

The burden of support for dependents was 
of course, on the widowed and 
divorced women. About 3 in 10 of these 
women in Richmond and Bridgeport, and 1 in 
4 in Fort Wayne, were the sole support of the 
family in which they lived. Married women 
were least likely to be solely responsible for 
family support, but there were many cases, 
especially among the Negro women, where 
they were supporting families of considerable 
size, and these families very often included 
small children. 

Well over half the single women in the 
study were living with one or both of their 
parents, but this did not mean that their 
wages could be used solely for personal 
adornment or pin money. The parents of 
1 in 14 of these single women had no other 
means of support than the daughter’s earn- 
ings. Frequently the household included not 
only dependent parents but small children 
also dependent on her earnings. 


One-third of the 58,000 women whose 
records were studied combined with a Job 
of breadwinner the many tasks and responsi- 
bilities of a homemaker. This is approx- 
imately the same as the proportion in the 
United States. as a whole. The percent- 
age was somewhat less in Fort Wayne and 
Bridgeport and somewhat larger in Richmond. 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Proceedings of Fifty-Fifth Annual Convention Featured by Declaration of 


War Policy—Confirmation of Executive Action in eh a gest 
C.1.0. Unions 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada was 
held in London, Ontario, September 25-30, 
1989. Credentials were received from 432 
delegates, including 53 representatives of inter- 
national organizations which had the whole of 
their Canadian memberships in affiliation with 
the Congress, 3 representatives of provincial 
federations, 60 representatives of trades and 
labour councils, 14 representatives of system 
divisions of railroad telegraphers, 301 repre- 
sentatives of labour unions, and one fraternal 
delegate, representing the American Federation 
of Labor. 

His Worship Mayor Allan Johnston in ex- 
tending a civic welcome to the delegates, as- 
sured them that Labour in London was co- 
operating in every way to make the city a 
better place in which to live. 

The former Minister of Labour, Hon. Nor- 
man McL. Rogers, in a letter regretted his 
inability to be present at the convention, his 
newly assumed duties as Minister of National 
Defence making it quite impossible for him 
to leave Ottawa. Similarly the new Minister 
of Labour, Hon. Norman A. McLarty, was 
unable to be present but stated he was send- 
ing an officer of the department to represent 
him. Hon. Mr. Rogers asked for his successor 
the same co-operation from Labour as was 
accorded him. It was necessary, the Hon. Mr. 
Rogers stated, to devote every moment of his 
time to the duties confronting him at this 
critical period, and he was sure that Labour 
would co-operate to the fullest extent in 
bringing the present conflict to a successful 
conclusion. 

Dr. A. S. Duncan, M.P.P., London, ex- 
pressed the view that united effort was neces- 
sary to conquer the menace confronting the 
world, and hoped that the deliberations of 
the convention would prove successful, not 
only to the members but to the nation as a 
whole. 

A message was received from Hon. Dr. 
Manion, Leader of the Opposition, advising 
that owing to the international situation it 
was impossible for him to be present. 

The chairman, Mr. R. H. Hessell, in hand- 
ing over the convention to the acting president, 
R. J. Tallon, expressed the hope that there 
would soon be labour unity in Canada. 


Resignation of President Draper 


Expressing appreciation on behalf of the 
delegates for the welcome extended, Mr. R. J. 
Tallon, read the resignation of the president, 


Mr. P. M. Draper, who had been prominent 
in the labour movement for forty-eight years, 
forty years as an executive officer. The chair- 
man expressed regret on behalf of the Con- 
gress members that ill health had prevented 
President Draper from continuing in office 
and voiced the hope that he would be spared 
for many years to enjoy a well earned rest. 
Mr. Tallon also expressed regret that Hon. 
Mr. Rogers was unable to be present and re- 
iterated the pledge given to the former Min- 
ister of Labour on behalf of the Trades and 
Labour Congress for full co-operation with 
the government during the present crisis. 

A telegram was forwarded from: the con- 
vention to President Draper expressing regret 
that ill health had forced him to reliquish the 
presidency and a hope for a speedy recovery. 
_ Subsequently, on motion of Mr. Gustave 
Franeq, the convention by unanimous stand- 
ing vote elected Mr. Draper president-emeritus 
of the Congress. 


Report of Executive Council 


In opening its report the executive referred 
to the tragic events of the recent weeks and 
to the war in which Canada, as a part of the 
British Empire, is involved. “The Congress 
had let it be known that it is unequivocally 
behind the stand of the government in active 
support of the democracies, that in its efforts 
the government may rely upon our whole 
hearted co-operation and assistance.” 

Reference was made to the legislative pro- 
gram prepared by the executive and after sub- 
mission to a conference of accredited repre- 
sentatives of affiliated national and_ inter- 
national unions, was presented to the Federal 
Government on December 15, 1938, (a sum- 
mary of the legislative program was published 
in the January, 1939, issue of the Laxsour 
GAZETTE, page 39). The report contained a 
review of the fourth session of the eighteenth 
parliament, giving a summary of the more 
important items coming before the House. An 
outline of the legislative activities of the 
various bodies of the Congress in the several 
provinces, was presented by the executive. 

Suspension of C. I. O. Affiliations—Under 
this heading the executive drew attention to 
the action of last year’s convention of the 
Congress in expressing its keen desire for the 
maintenance of the greatest degree of trade 
union unity in Canada, and enunciated the 
policy to be followed by the executive council 
in the furtherance of this objective by adopt- 
ing a resolution as follows: That this con- 
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vention concurs in the desires expressed for 
the avoidance of divisions of our movement 
in Canada, as set forth in the resolutions above 
mentioned: and be it further resolved, that 
the executive of the Congress be instructed 
to continue its efforts to maintain harmony 
within the international trade union move- 
ment in Canada in compliance with the deci- 
sion of the Ottawa convention ‘that action 
taken shall be on terms acceptable to inter- 
national trade unions and thus avoiding any 
disregard for or defiance of their laws and 
policies’ and that we call on our executive to 
exert every effort to the end that we may 
again have a unified labour movement on the 
North American continent, to explore every 
possible avenue and lend their fullest support 
to all moves in this direction.” 

The executive regretted the fact that this 

question was raised at the American Federation 
of Labor convention at Houston, Texas, by a 
Canadian delegate introducing resolutions 
“which were full of misleading and untrue 
statements .” 
“ Two events were mentioned which, accord- 
ing to the report, “made it impossible to avoid 
division” in the ranks of the Congress. These 
were: (1) the declarations emanating from the 
convention of the American Federation cf 
Labor, which had they been carried into effect, 
would have completely changed the past rela- 
tionship of the Congress with the A. F. of L. 
(2) the action taken at the first constitutional 
convention of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization which met at Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
November 14-19, and adopted the new name 
of “Congress of Industrial Organizations.” The 
report stated that “the constitution of this 
new body establishes it, without. question, as 
a dual organization to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and its membership dual to 
that constituting the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

In view of the action referred to above, the 
executive stated, “one large organization tem- 
porarily withdrew its support to the Congress, 
and the executive bodies of a number of others 
authorized their officers to take similar action 
if C.I.O. unions were continued in member- 
ship with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada.” 

Carrying out the instructions from the last 
convention of the Congress, the executive ar- 
ranged a meeting with the executive of the 
American Federation of Labor. At this meet- 
ing the officers were informed “that further 
delay in taking action respecting C.1.O. 
organizations would lead to the almost com- 
plete disorganization of the Congress as it 
had been constituted since 1902.” 

Following the decision of the members of 
the executive council as to the course to adopt, 

86789—4 


the following C.I.O. organizations were 
officially notified of their suspension from 
membership in the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and further advised that, 
as provided by the constitution, this action 
would be reported to the next annual conven- 
tion: 
United Mine Workers of America, with 
72 local unions and 15,000 members; 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, with 20 local unions and 4,000 mem- 
bers: . 
International Union of Fur Workers, with 
11 local unions and 750 members; 
International Union of Quarry Workers, : 
with 1 local union and 54 members; 
United Automobile Workers, with 1 local 
union and 200 members; 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, with 
8 local unions and 1,120 members; 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, with 3 
local unions and 1,100 members. 


The report explained that the number of 
members shown for each of the organizations 
mentioned was that upon which per capita tax 
was last paid as reported to the Niagara Falls 
convention. It was further pointed out that 
the convention must record its decision as to 
whether the action of the executive should be 
sustained, and the affiliation of the organiza- 
tions above enumerated cancelled. 


Right to Organize—The executive drew at- 
tention to the new section (502A) which was 
added to the criminal code dealing with the 
right of workers to organize in unions of their 
own choice. It was pointed out that all 
provinces except Ontario and Prince Edward 
Island have laws according protection under 
the Civil Law in respect to the right of workers 
to organize, but for the two provinces men- 
tioned there was some doubt as to the applica- 
tion of the Federal Act, due to the fact that 
no legislation existed respecting this matter. 


Social Security—The executive emphasized 
the importance of unemployment insurance in 
the sphere of social security and considered 
that unemployment insurance was “as far 
from being made effective in Canada as at 
any time during the past four years.” 

The report contained the following methods 
by which organized labour was seeking remedial 
action: (1) Provision of work to eliminate 
unemployment; (2) adequate provision for 
those requiring aid; (3) measures to cope with 
future unemployment in an organized manner 
and prevent its recurrence to the greatest 
possible degree. It was emphasized that 
labour’s demand is not for charity, but for 
the right to work at wages which will give a 
progressively increased purchasing power. 
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Address of Director of Employment — 
Service 


The Chairman advised the delegates that 
the Federal Minister of Labour was unable 
to be present but had sent Mr. R. A. Rigg, 
Director of the Employment Service of 
Canada, to represent him, and then called upon 
Mr. Rigg to address the convention. 

Mr. Rigg stated that his Minister, the 
Honourable Norman A. McLarty, very keenly 
regretted his inability to be present. The dele- 
gates would, of course, appreciate the fact 
that at the present time the most extreme 
demands were being made upon the Federal 
Cabinet Ministers. Not only during the past 
week had there been Cabinet meetings every 
day, but probably the same conditions would 
apply during the Convention week. In addi- 
tion, during the past week there had been a 
re-arrangement of certain Cabinet Portfolios, 
which involved the transfer of the Honourable 
Mr. McLarty from the Portfolio of Post- 
master General to that of Labour. The war 
situation and the Cabinet re-arrangement im- 
posed such onerous tasks that the Honourable 
Mr. McLarty had been obliged to send a substi- 
tute to represent him at the Convention. 
These exceptional emergent conditions were 
solely responsible for the Minister’s absence. 
The Honourable Mr. McLarty desired that his 
warmest greetings be extended to the Con- 
vention and his sincere wish expressed that the 
Convention would yield results beneficial both 
to organized labour and to the community of 
Canada as a whole. The Minister was keenly 
aware of the vital part which organized labour 
would play in the prosecution of the war and 
appealed for the fullest co-operation of labour 
with the Federal Government in promoting 
those measures most necessary to enable 
Canada to exert her full power and ensure the 
ultimate victory of the Allies. The speaker 
further stated that he had also been com- 
missioned by Mr. W. M. Dickson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, to extend his best wishes 
for a successful convention. 


Mr. Rigg said that the Conventions of 
organized labour in Canada are popularly 
and properly regarded as the assemblies of the 
parliament of labour. During the period of his 
own lifetime impressive forward steps had 
been made and the influence. of organized 
labour enormously extended. The effective 
contribution of Canada in successfully pros- 
ecuting the war depended in a very large 
measure upon the wholehearted co-operation of 
labour. That this was fully realized he did 
not for a moment doubt. As citizens, trade 
unionists had a common interest with other 
sections of the community. in stopping the 
ravages of those powers that would annihilate 


personal liberty and subjugate the individual 
to the status of a mere vassal of the State. 
As trade unionists, however, they had special 
cause for expending the last ounce of energy 
if necessary to check the ruthless onslaught 
that was being made upon the democracies. 
A few years ago, Mr. Rigg stated, he had been 
honoured by being commissioned to represent 
the Canadian Government at a Convention of 
the International Labour Office in Geneva. 
One of the principal subjects upon the agenda 
of the Convention was that of the right of 
workers to freedom of association. It was 
hoped that the principle affirmed in Article 13. 
of the Treaty of Versailles, which Article has 
sometimes been called the Magna Charta of 
labour, might find more concrete expression 
in a recommendation or convention which 
could be placed before the governments of the 
world for approval. The Treaty clause reads 
as follows: “The right of association for all 
lawful purposes by the employed as well as 
by the employers.” The representative of a 
totalitarian state violently opposed any action 
being taken by the International Labour Office: 
on this subject. He claimed that action was 
unnecessary. The Treaty clause affirmed the 
right of workers to associate within the law. 
In his country that principle was fully 
observed. Workers were not hindered but 
were encouraged to join the one legal labour 
organization. To join any other would be 
illegal and he asked if any responsible minded 
individual would set up the plea that workers 
should have the right to join unlawful organi- 
zations. The attitude of this totalitarian 
country stranded this subject on the rocks. 

The speaker said that the delegates gathered 
at the Convention in London were there free 
to express their own views and formulate the 
policies of the Trades Congress. This is the 
principle for which the pioneers of organized 
labour struggled, suffered and sometimes paid 
the ultimate sacrifice to achieve. Totalitarian- 
ism would destroy that freedom and permit 
only that form of organization which is wholly 
controlled, and whose policies are dictated, by 
the State. In closing, Mr. Rigg stated that 
if organized labour is to be worthy of the 
sacrifices made by these pioneers and to fulfil 
the traditions established by them at such 
cost, no effort would be spared to render every 
reasonable assistance to the government in 
this crisis. ; 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


The financial statement presented by Mr. 
R. J. Tallon, acting president, showed total 
receipts from all sources for the fiscal year 
ending August 31, 1939, including balance - 
brought forward from last year, amounting 
to $55,062.77, with expenditures totalling $29,- 
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666.46, leaving a balance of $25,396.31. The 
total membership upon which per capita tax 
had been paid was 137,764, a loss of 22,614 
as compared with that reported for 1988. The 
secretary-treasurer explained that the member- 
ship reported did not include those who, while 
still active members of affiliated organizations, 
were relieved, because of unemployment, or 
other cause, from payment of their regular 
contributions. The report further showed that 
there were 61 international and 6 Canadian 
central bodies in affiliation with the Congress. 
The Audit Committee, to which the secre- 
tary-treasurer’s report was referred, found 
the financial statement correct and its recom- 
mendation of approval was adopted. 


Committee on Officers’ Reports 


This committee endorsed the sentiment ex- 
pressed in regard to Canada’s participation in 
the present war. Appreciation was also ex- 
pressed for the co-operation received from 
the representatives of the railroad running 
trades in the work of the provincial com- 
mittees and federations and the committee 
recommended that efforts be made to have 
these running trades affiliate with the Con- 
gress. The work of the various officers on 
public bodies was commented upon favourably. 

In regard to the publishing of the Canadian 
Congress Journal it was suggested that more 
of the important items carried in the journal 
should be translated into French. 

Referring to the subject “Right to Organize” 
the attention of the delegates were drawn to 
the fact that Ontario and Prince Edward 
Island had not as yet passed this legislation 
and the committee urged that every effort 
be made to secure the necessary legislation in 
these two provinces. The steps recommended 
by the executive to secure social security for 
the workers were endorsed. 

The committee’s report as a whole was 
adopted by the convention. 


Committee on Legislative Activity 


In its report this committee reviewed the 
legislative activities of the Congress, pro- 
vincial executive committees, and federation 
officers. Reference was made of the _ sub- 
mission of the legislative program to the 
Federal Government which had been previously 
presented to, and approved by, representatives 
of international unions and railroad brother- 
hoods. The legislation coming before the 
last session of parliament was reviewed at 
some considerable length. Before the com- 
mittee’s report was adopted Mr. A. Laverty 
of the Textile Workers’ Union asked what 
action had been taken to have the recom- 
mendations of the Turgeon Commission put 
into effect. The chairman replied that this 
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matter had not been overlooked, and that 
further steps would be taken in this regard 
by the incoming executive. 


Committee on Constitution and Laws 


This committee recommended that two new 
sections be added to the constitution in re- 
spect of federations of labour chartered by 
the Congress, as follows: (1) No federation 
of labour chartered by the Congress_ shall 
adopt policies, legislative, political, civic or 
organizational which are contrary to policies 
adopted at conventions of the Congress; and 
(2) that the executive have the necessary power 
to make any necessary rules to govern 
federations which will not conflict with the 
constitution. 


The committee also concurred in two reso- 
lutions recommending amendments to the con- 
stitution, as follows: (1) No organiaztion or 
person which thas seceded from or expelled by 
the Congress, or which has been expelled from 
the American Federation of Labor, national 
or international union or any other body 
affliated to, or chartered by the Congress, 
while under such penalty, shall be allowed repre- 
sentation, hold office or have recognition in 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
or in any trades Council or federation of 
labour chartered by the Congress under the 
penalty of suspension of the body violating 
this provision of the constitution; and (2) If 
any officer resigns or ceases to be an active 
member of an organization affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada or 
one that has been expelled from the American 
Federation of Labor or from any other cause 
has ceased to be an officer of the Congress 
thereby causing a vacancy in the council, the 
vacancy shall be filled as soon as possible by 
the executive council. 


The report of the committee was adopted 
by the convention. 


Greetings of Ontario’s Minister of Labour 


Extending felicitations to the delegates, 
many of whom he had personally met during 
the past year, Hon. N. O. Hipel, Ontario 
Minister of Labour, referred to the friendly 
discussions he had had with labour’s repre- 
sentatives, and urged a continuance of mutual 
co-operation. 


Address of Fraternal Delegate 


Mr. E. L. Wheatley, vice-president of the 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters 
and fraternal delegate from the American 
Federation of Labor, in opening his address 
referred to the conflict in Europe, and 
emphasized that the great majority of Ameri- 
can people with whom he had come in contact 
since the war began were for strict neutrality 
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as they felt that self-defence was the first 
consideration. He reviewed the aims and 
objects of the American Federation of Labor, 
which he said was “growing in numbers and 
economic power,’ and reported that there 
had been an increase in membership of the 
Federation of 1,566,299 over that of 1986— 
the year the C.1.O. was organized—the 
A.F. of L. now having 4,600,354, comprised in 
105 national and international unions, with 
33,744 local unions, 49 state federations of 
labour, 806 city central bodies and 1,563 directly 
chartered trade and federal unions. Mr. 
Wheatley declared that one of the main 
objectives of the American Federation of 
Labor was to advance national labour legis- 
lation. Another objective “was the finding 
of a permanent solution for unemployment, 
there being 10,560,000 unemployed or em- 
ployed on unemployment projects.” He con- 
tended that in urging amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act, the Federation 
did not seek to destroy this legislation but 
rather to make it an instrument of real worth 
to the workers. The delegates were given a 
review of labour legislation which had been 
secured and amendments sought. 

In speaking of the division in the ranks 
of labour in the United States, the fraternal 
delegate emphasized that the American 
Federation of Labor desired unity and peace 
in the labour movement. - 

The fraternal delegate from the British 
Trades Union Congress, in a letter to the 
president, regretted his inability to be present 
at the 55th annual convention of the Congress 
owing to the international situation. 


Other Addresses 

Mr. James Wilson, former president of the 
Patternmakers’ League of North America and 
permanent representative of the American 
Federation of Labor to the International 
Labour Organization, extended greetings from 
the latter body. He referred to the resignation 
of President Draper and expressed regret that 
ill health had prevented his presiding over the 
Congress convention. The representative of 
the I.L.O. reviewed the formation and aims 
of the organization. The speaker contended 
that if the principles of the I.L.O. had been 
carried out the present conflict would not 
have taken place, and that world peace could 
only be maintained by social justice. Mr. 
Wilson pointed out that the first move of 
dictatorships was to destroy the trade union 
movement. He stated that notwithstanding 
the many difficulties encountered “the I.L.0. 
iS Carrying on in an endeavour to bring about 
social justice throughout the world” but 
remined the delegates that in many instances 
progress comes through suffering and sacrifice. 
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Mr. Edward Flore, president of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ International 
Alliance and Bartenders’ International League 
of America, spoke to the delegates on the 
progress being made by his organization, 
especially in the Dominion of Canada. He 
asked the members ‘of the various  inter- 
national bodies to assist in the organizational 
campaign now being carried on by his union. 


Mr. W. L. Best, secretary of the Joint 
Legislative Committee representing the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and Order of Railway Conductors, in 
addressing the convention referred to the close 
collaboration between the organizations he 
represented and the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. He advised that the 
locals of his own organization (Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen) were 
at liberty to join trades and labour councils 
in the various localities. 


Foreign Relations 


There were nineteen resolutions submitted 
by various ‘organizations dealing with the sub- 
ject of foreign relations. After carefully con- 
sidering these resolutions, the committe on 
resolutions submitted the following substitute, 
which was adopted :— 


Whereas, the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, a year ago, at its Niagara convention, 
declared; “We are meeting with the black 
clouds of war overhanging Hurope, threatening 
to engulf the world, devastating cities and towns, 

raining bombs and slaughtering women and 
children,” and whereas, this Congress further 
declared for the need and necessity to render 
help to all democratic countries whose indepen- 
dence and integrity were being challenged, and 
at that time urged upon our Government to 
co-operate with other peace-loving countries 
of the world: in whatever steps were deemed 
essential to destroy the reign of terror imposed 
by Nazi and Fascist dictators and thus remove 
the menace of international lawlessness; and 
whereas, we have, in the past, commended our 
Brothers in Britain and France for their stand 
in defence of those nations who have been singled 
out for attack and destruction by dictatorship 
powers, assuring them that should the time ever 
come when, through their action in defence 
of democracy and the rights of the workers in 
any land,;,:they ~mireht be ~in’ “need of'- our 
assistance and help, that we would rise to their 
defence; and whereas, in all Fascist and Nazi 
nations the free trade union movement has been 
outlawed, its property and funds confiscated, 
its leaders persecuted, in many cases ruthlessly 
murdered, thousands of its most active members 
are now in prison or languishing in Nazi con- 
centration camps where dreadful terrorism is 
being used to break down their health and spirit, 
similar treatment being meted to democratic, 
political organizations and_ institutions, thus 
destroying not only the trade union movement, 
but also the medium through which the common 
people in any of these countries could utilize 
constitutional and orderly methods to bring 
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about improvement or changes in their social 
and economic structure, which action constitutes 
a complete destruction of democracy; and 
whereas, the trade union movement has sup- 
ported all conciliatory efforts that have been 
made to preserve peace, which unfortunately 
have failed, and it has become necessary to 
resort to arms in order to prevent the aggressive 
action of Germany and her allies from destroy- 


ing the independence of Poland and _ other 
nations where democratic Government still 
exists. 


Therefore, be it resolved that this 55th Annual 
Convention of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada reiterates its stand of former 
years and pledges its unwavering support of our 
membership to the Canadian and British Gov- 
ernments in the prosecution of war against the 
aggressor nations to the end that the threat 
of aggression may be removed for all time and 
that democratic privileges, institutions and 
rights may be restored to the people now suffer- 
ing under the heel of dictatorship; and be it 
further resolved; in order that the full resources 
of the country may be utilized for the achieve- 
ment of victory, it is essential that profiteering 
and greed must be eliminated in the production 
of the sinews of war, and the supply and distri- 
bution of home requirements; To this end we 
urge that the machinery of production and 
the wealth of the nation be mobilized to serve 
the country’s interest instead of those of indi- 
viduals and corporations, so that there will be 
an equitable contribution on the part of capital 
comparable to that of the sacrifice of human 


life. 
C.1.0. and Unity 


Under this heading there were forty-four 
resolutions submitted calling for “unity within 
the trade union movement as represented in 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.” 
During the early part of the discussion which 
followed the presentation by the committee of 
a substitute resolution, the situation confront- 
ing the executive was clearly set forth, to the 
effect that if definite action was not taken to 
suspend the C.I.O. unions, the other interna- 
tional unions would withdraw from, the Con- 
gress, which would have caused a much greater 
loss in membership. Some opposed the sub- 
stitute resolution, claiming that there should 
be unity for the prosecution of the war, and 
that it was necessary for the Congress to con- 
solidate its forces for this purpose. The opin- 
ion was expressed that the C.I.O. unions should 
have been allowed to bring their case before 
the convention, and afterwards a referendum 
vote of the entire membership should have 
been taken. The substitute resolution was as 
follows: 


Your Resolution Committee having been in- 
structed by the convention to consider and re- 
port on that section of the Officers’ Report 
appearing on Pages 29, 30 and 31 and dealing 
with the suspension of the C.I.O. Unions and 
at the same time giving consideration to Reso- 
lutions Nos. 27 to 70, dealing with trade union 
unity beg to report as follows: 

We have carefully read and considered the 
Officers’ Report dealing with this matter, the 
circumstances which faced your Executive at 
the latter part of 1938 demanded the suspension 


of the C,I.0. Unions in order to retain in 
membership during 1939 those organizations 
affliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, which have in the past, and do now, 
represent the vast majority of the organized 
workers of this Dominion and whose aftiliation 
has over a long number of years assisted to 
build and give influence and prestige to this 
Congress. 

We find that in suspending the C.1.0. Unions 
the Executive Council was within its rights and 
in full accord with the resolution of the con- 
vention of last year which stated: “That action 
taken shall be on terms acceptable to inter- 
national trade unions and thus avoiding any 
disregard for or defiance of their laws and 
policies.” This is corroborated by the fact that 
closely following our last convention the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization held a meet- 
ing at Pittsburgh, Pa., which they themselves 
have designated as the first convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, and which 
action resulted in them becoming definitely dual 
to the American Federation of Labor, also 
changing the relationship with this Congress as 
it existed at our last convention. 

To maintain the strength and authority of 
our Congress it is essential and necessary that 
the action of the Executive be confirmed and 
that a roll call vote to reach a decision on this 
issue be now taken in accordance with pro- 
visions in Section 7, Article III of the Con- 
stitution. 

The resolutions submitted show a desire that 
every effort should be continued to assist in 
whatever development shall take place that 
would lead to reuniting the forces of organized 
labour in this Dominion and in concurrence 
with this view we recommend that the incoming 
Executive assist wherever possible and hold 
themselves in readiness to do their utmost to 
heal the breach so that Labour can continue to 
grow in solidarity and strength within the 
American Federation of Labor and the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
above resolution, the roll call vote resulted as 
follows: For 2381; against 98; absent 92; 
abstaining 13. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Among the recommendations contained in 
other adopted resolutions were: 


Ratification of I.L.0. conventions. 

Advocating the strictest government super- 
vision of all private detective agencies and that 
such agencies submit names and reports of all 
their operatives and operations to the Federal 
Department of Justice. 

Urging the establishment of an economic 
advisory board composed of representatives of 
labour organizations, farmers, competent en- 
gineers, statisticians and economists to plan 
production and distribution of the wealth of the 
country in accordance with the needs of the 
people. 

Favouring the establishing among fishermen 
a co-operatives for the processing and sale of 


Advocating public ownership and control of 
banking and credit institutions. 

Requesting the Canadian Government _ to 
establish a freight rate for fish on the Canadian 
National Steamships and all subsidized lines, 
which will not be greater than the nate of 
flour. 
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Urging governments to provide that all work- 
ers be off duty two working hours of their 
shift to vote without loss of wages. 

Inauguration: of a drive towards educating 
the public to the real value of public utilities. 

Favouring labour representation on the 
liquor control boards of all provinces. 

Urging the. Ontario Provincial Government 
to increase the grants to cover fifty per cent 
of the cost of education. 

Requesting an increased grant for technical 
education, and also to universities which would 
assist at least 2,000 deserving young men and 
women who could not finance themselves. 

Seeking the consent of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments for the complete nationalization of 
all social and labour legislation. 

Re-iterating the request that the Old Age 
Pension Act be amended to become a Retiring 
Allowance Act. : 

Endorsing a contributory retirement plan for 
all railway workers in Canada. 

Urging that masters, mates, and deck and 


engineers’ officers on government ships be 
placed under Superannuation Act. 
Establishment of a superannuation and 


benefit fund for all civic employees. 

Government superannuation for street rail- 
way and motor coach employees who are 60 
years of age and have completed 25 years of 
continuous service in the industry. 

Opposing the lowering of the standard of 
direct relief and proposing the establishment 
of a shorter work week in order to absorb 
some of the unemployed into industry. | 

Urging the establishment of a commission to 
control all systems of transportation, by water, 
highways, rail, and in the air. , 

Compulsory recapitalization of the railroads 
and the facilitating of refinancing existing 
railroad bonds at lower interest rates. 

Requesting the prohibition of the entry of 
goods unless marked with the name of the 
country of origin. , 

Re-afirming the demand that the possession, 
production and distribution of nickel be nation- 
alized. 

Nationalization 
materials. a t 

Providing the unemployed with socially im- 
portant work to the country at the prevailing 
union rate of wages in any given community 
and for an eight-hour day; unemployed to 
receive adequate support until the above con- 
ditions prevail. 

Ascertaining information regarding the ex- 
port of raw materials which are manufactured 
in foreign countries and the finished product 
sold back in Canadian markets. 

Favouring a reforestation campaign by all 
provincial governments. 

Requesting a survey of the best means of 
transporting transient labour. where employ- 
ment is secured through recognized employment 
offices. 

Assisting the Canadian Youth Congress. 

Establishment of a technical training school 
on forestry under the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Programme. 

Establishment of special labour union courses 
by one or more universities. 

Favouring summer labour courses. 

Seeking an amendment to the clause in the 
Criminal Code pertaining to the workers’ right 
to organize to contain provision for collective 
bargaining and to include penalties for em- 
ployers who refuse to bargain with unions. of 
their employees. — — iw ise 
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Recommending that the .executive of the 
Congress and representatives of international 
organizations meet the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet with the view of securing the right of 
the workers on armament contracts to organize 
in unions of their own choice. 

Impressing upon the Ontario Government the 
necessity of enacting legislation covering the 
right of workers to organize. 

Protesting against the non-delivery of- mail 
to persons who have not used the mail illegally 
but who are residing at a prohibited address. 

Opposing the use of Court injunctions in 
labour disputes. : 

Pledging continued support and co-operation 
in any effort to prevent the amalgamation of 
the railways in whole or in part. 

Favouring the adoption by parliament of a 
Workers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. 

Requesting the running trade unions to have 
the necessary constitutional changes made at 
their next international conventions so that 
they may affiliate with the Congress. 

Instructing the executive council in con- 
junction with representatives of the various 
affiliated international unions to submit a 
definite policy for the organization of the un- 
organized, consistent with existing conditions 
and the means at their disposal. 

Establishment of the six-hour day and five- 
day week, with corresponding increase in pay 
to equalize any loss of earnings. 

Endorsing the policy of the three platoon 
system for fire fiighters in. the province of 
Ontario. 

Favouring a reduction in hours and proper 
rest periods and holidays for officers and crews 
on Great Lakes vessels. 

Enactment of Federal legislation providing 
for holidays with pay for all classes of workers 
in the Dominion. 

Withholding government contracts from com- 
panies consistently violating fair wage sche- 
dules and those denying workers the right to 
join unions of their choice. 

Amending the Fair Wage Act so as to apply 
to seamen on any boat the owner of which 
receives a subsidy or subvention from the 
federal government. 

Compulsory registration of barbers at a fee 
sufficient to cover administration costs. 

Obtaining seasonal contracts for all masters 
and mates operating on the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River. 

Removal of the present personnel of the 
Labour and Industry Board of the province of 
Ontario. 
pene esa? of the Industrial Standards 

ct. 

Repeal of Bills Nos. 19 and 20 of the province 
of Quebec. 

Restriction on foreign ships operating through 
the canals to the Great Lakes. 

Hospitalization and medical care under state 
control for all workers in Canada. 

Licensed radio operators being put in charge 
of radio-telephone equipment. 

Abolition of night work in bake shops. 

Inclusion of all industrial diseases within 
eee provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 

ct. é 

Compelling all employers to have their em- 
ployees covered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Placing every domestic 


rl worker under the 
Minimum Wage Act. f A sarap 
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Requesting Provincial Governments to pass 
enabling legislation to give effect to Part 2 of 
the Housing Act. 

Reorganization of the financial structure of 
Canada. 

Abolition of the eight per cent sales tax and 
removal of the one cent a pound tax on sugar. 

Exempting a portion of the assessment of 
small homes from taxation. 

Recommending that fifty per cent of all 
_ licence fees and gasoline taxes be paid to 
municipal authorities by Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

Urging government use of watermarked 


paper. 
Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Tom Moore, 172 McLaren St., 
Ottawa; vice-presidents, P. R. Bengough, 
Vancouver, James A. Whitebone, Saint John, 
Arthur D’Aoust, Hull;  secretary-treasurer, 
R. J. Tallon, 172 McLaren St., Ottawa. 

Provincial Executive Committees: Nova 
Scotia—W. K. Clark (Chairman), Halifax; 


James Woods, Halifax; George A. Smith, 
Halifax; W. A. McDonald, Halifax. Mani- 
toba—Robert Hewitt (Chairman), Win- 
nipeg; L. V. Guberman, Winnipeg; R. C. 


McCutchan, Winnipeg; C. W. Foster, Win- 
nipeg. Saskatchewan—A. M. Eddy (Chair- 
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man), Saskatoon;..R. Heseltine, Regina; A. 
Mose, Moose Jaw; H. Davis, Prince Albert. 
British Columbia—C. HE, Herritt (Chairman), 
Vancouver; J. N. Ross, Vancouver; T. Dunlop, 
Vancouver; H. Pearson, Vancouver. 

The provinces of Alberta, New Brunswick 
and Quebec having federations chartered by 
the Congress, the executive officers carry on 
the legislative work of these provinces. 

The convention instructed the executive .to 
take a referendum vote of the affiliated mem-_ 
bership in the Province of Ontario to ascertain 
whether or not a provincial federation was 
desired. Until such time as the vote is taken 
all legislative matters for the province will 
be conducted through the Congress office. 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress, Frank Hall, vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Montreal. 

Fraternal delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, David W. Kennedy, vice- 
president, Cigarmakers’ International Union of 
America, Toronto, 

Vancouver, B.C. was selected as the can- 
vention city for 1940, 


ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


National Unity Emphasized at Annual Convention— 
Summary of Proceedings 


With an approximate attendance of one 
hundred delegates representing twenty-five 
national and chartered local unions, the ninth 
regular convention of the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour was held in Montreal, on 
September 18-20. In welcoming the dele- 
gates, the chairman of the local National 
Labour Council, Mr. Joe Wall, referred to 
the progress being made by that body and 
to the serious times through which the world 
was passing and to the part being taken by 


the All-Canadian Congress in the affairs of - 


the Dominion. 


President’s Address 


In opening his address, Mr. A. R. Mosher, 
president of the Congress, reviewed the prin- 
ciples and policies of the organization, and 
stated the ideals which guide in the delibe- 
rations and decisions of the convention at 
this period of crisis and tension. 

Referring to the war the president de- 
clared: “We Canadians are engaged in it, 
pledged to do our utmost to exterminate the 
forces which threaten not only our lives, 
but what is dearer than life itself, our free- 


dom and our democratic institutions.” Mr. 
Mosher contended that the workers must be 
organized thoroughly and efficiently in order 
+o obtain political democracy and economic 
justice. “The workers, he said, “are fighting 
not for the wholly inadequate measure of 
democracy which even the most advanced 
nations have attained but for the application 
of the. democratic principle to every aspect 
of the economic and political life of the 
world”; and expressed the conviction “that 
the Congress will do its utmost to prevent 
industrial disputes in the future as in the 
past, and to ensure that any employer who 
signs an agreement with a Congress union 
may expect that agreement to be observed 
both in the letter and the spirit.” 

Stressing the need for national unity, Mr. 
Mosher said “it is our duty as workers and 
citizens to set an example of loyality and 
patriotism, and to encourage every Canadian 


to emphasize the things we have in common 


rather than those which might cause disunity 
and ill-will.” Advocating increased organiza- 
tional activity, the president stressed the fact 
that personal effort was essential if the greatest 
results were to be achieved. 
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Executive Board Report 


In reviewing the activities of the Congress 
since the last convention the report of the 
Executive Board listed thirty-four new local 
unions that had been chartered; five lodges of 
the Canadian Association of Railwaymen 
which had affiliated, being members of a non- 
affiliated national union, and seven local unions 
that had been reinstated. The board im- 
pressed the workers generally “that their own 
faith in labour organization and their willing- 
ness to stick together and make whatever 
sacrifices may be necessary in the circum- 
stances, are the most important factors in the 
success of any union.” 

Under the heading “Assistance to Unions 
on Strike,’ the board expressed the opinion 
“that, without in any way abandoning the 
right of the workers to strike, every avenue 
of adjustment and conciliation should first 
be explored, and strike action be considered 
only when other means of inducing an em- 
ployer to deal justly with the workers have 
failed.” 

The report reiterated the policy of the 
Congress in regard to amalgamation, unifica- 
tion or joint management of the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific Railways, 
as being “unalterably opposed to such schemes, 
on the ground that they would throw large 
numbers of railway workers out of employ- 
ment, and that the solution of the railway 
problem would be found only by placing all 
industries under government ownership and 
control, and operating them for service rather 
than profit.” 

Attention was drawn to the amendment to 
the Criminal Code passed at the last session of 
parliament in respect to the right of the 
workers to organize and bargain collectively 
with employers, and urged all officers and 
members of Congress unions “to take advantage 
of any opportunity to make the purposes and 
principles of the Congress known to unor- 
ganized groups, and to give them whatever 
assistance they may require in becoming 
organized under the banner of the Congress.” 

The executive were agreed that the amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act passed at 
the last session of the Federal Parliament 
had undoubtedly stimulated home-building to 
some extent but felt that the government 
would have to go even further before any 
widespread program is undertaken. 

In discussing the subjects of unemployment 
and unemployment relief the board considered 
that “there seemed to be great réluctance on 
the part of the government to undertake any 
comprehensive method of meeting the situ- 
ation.” According to the report, the failure of 
the government in this respect was due, “to 


some extent at least, to its inability to obtain 
the co-operation of provincial governments in 
carrying out its policies.” The executive con- 
tended that “ in as much as the remedy for 
unemployment must be a general one, and can 
be taken only by the Federal Government, it 
was felt that the whole burden of relief 
should be laid upon the Federal authorities, 
and if this were done, it might expedite action 
along constructive lines.” 

The board’s report reiterated the views of 
previous conventions on such subjects as holi- 
days with pay, shorter hours of work, old age 
pensions, etc., and commended the effort made 
by Congress unions to study proposals of this 
nature, and to spread a knowledge of them as 
widely as possible. The board further con- 
firmed the action taken by the officers of the 
Congress in assuring the Government of its 
support in this period of crisis, and endorsed 
the suggestion made to the Prime Minister 
that a National Advisory Council, on which 
labour shall be represented, be established 
without delay, for the purpose of co-ordinat- 
ing all activities of the nation in such a manner 
as to bring about the most effective participa- 
tion of Canada in the struggle in which the 
country is now engaged. 


Committee Reports and Addresses 


According to the report of the editor and 
manager of the Canadian Unionist, official 
organ of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 
the publication was making good progress and 
with an increased circulation the profit earned 
was being used to defray expenses for organ- 
izing activities. 

After taking up seriatim each section of both 
the president’s address and the executive 
officers’ report, the committee recommended 
adoption of each as a whole without amend- 
ment, and the recommendation was approved 
by the convention. 

The delegates were addressed by Mr. William 
Rowell and Mr. Todd Sloan, both of London, 
England, speaking on behalf of the Moral Re- 
Armament Movement, and Mr. Fred. Knowles, 
secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Civil 
Servants of Canada, who spoke on the work 
of that organization. 

The financial statement, covering the 
calendar year ending December 30, 1938, 
showed assets in excess of liabilities of 
$2,004.10. 

A letter from Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers 
was read in which he advised that it would be 
impossible for him to be present at the con- 
vention and expressed appreciation for the 
stand taken by the officers of the Congress in 
the present crisis. He wished the convention 
success in its deliberations. A letter was also 
received from the deputy minister of Labour, 
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Mr. W. M. Dickson, expressing regret at his 
inability to attend and extending felicitations 
to the organization. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The recommendations contained in the 
adopted resolutions were as follows:— 

Enactment of adequate social legislation of 
a national character. 

Opposing the proposal for legislation to pro- 
vide provision for appeals to rulings of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Amendment to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to provide compensation for 
all time lost as a result of accidents. 

Provision of old age pensions to persons of 
60 years of age or over. 

Requesting the Federal Government to 
appoint members of the delegation to the 
International Labour Conference each year 
sufficiently far in advance to permit of 
familiarity with the questions to be discussed 
and an understanding of the government’s 
attitude towards these questions. 

Demanding the prevention of war materials 
being exported directly or indirectly to nations 
unfriendly to the allies. 

Investigation into charges that a campaign 
of Fascist and Nazi propaganda is being con- 
ducted in Canada, and the imposition of 
penalties on all those found guilty. 

Encouraging affiliated units of the Congress 
to Join the local co-operative societies. 

Supporting the Canadian Youth Congress or 
any other youth movements that are in accord 
with the policies of the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour. 

Opposing the bringing of American dance 
orchestras into Canada unless by reciprocal 
agreement and asking amendments to the 
Immigration and other Acts for the protection 
of Canadian musicians. 

Licensing of music teachers. 

Establishing, if possible, a fair price for bread 
in Ontario. 

Nationalization of the entire armament in- 
dustry in Canada. 

Instructing the executive board of the Con- 
gress to continue their efforts to bring about 
unity in the labour movement. 

Opposing railway amalgamation. 

Favouring affiliation for all units of the 
Congress with the Workers Educational Asso- 
ciation in centres where classes are conducted. 

Annual vacation with pay for all hourly- 
rated employees. 

Establishing a maximum of eight hours per 
day with no reduction in wages. 

Opposing the “Padlock Law” or “any similar 
legislation which infringes upon the consti- 
tutional rights of Canadian citizens.” 


Provision of equitable system of non-con- 
tributory unemployment insurance. 

Urging the building of safety walks for 
pedestrians alongside the highways. 

Furnishing free school books and _ other 
school supplies to all pupils in both elementary 
and high schools. 

Requesting compensation to injured workers 
be paid weekly, based on weekly wages. 

Maintenance and control by the Canadian 
Government of a fish market in Nova Scotia. 

Amending the National Housing Act to per- 
mit workers to obtain suitable homes by means 
of a national housing program. 

Abolition of the Senate. 

Requesting that any qualified organization 
of musicians be allowed to broadcast over the 
C.B.C. network. 

Favouring a minimum of fifty cents per hour 
for all workers in Canada. 


Imposition of a substantial tax on money 
leaving the country as per capita tax and 
assessment. 

Retaining in good standing all members of 
Congress unions joining the armed forces. 

Legislative investigation in the various prov- 
inces of funeral costs, with the view to ulti- 
mately providing for either state, provincial 
or municipal handling of all funerals. 

Requesting the Quebec Government to 
rescind Bill No. 40, and that engineers em- 
ployed in all “so-called charitable institutions” 
be protected by Ordinance No. 6 of the Que- 
bec Fair Wage Act. 


Recommending that those employed as 
guards against sabotage be either enrolled with 
the militia with full military status, or be 
classed as civilians and paid local rates with 
the protection of compensation. 

Requesting that the insurance schemes of 
international unions be legalized, with such 
restrictions as now ‘apply to all other insurance 
companies. 


Election of Officers 


The officers elected were: President, A. R. 
Mosher (Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees), Ottawa; vice-president, C. A. 
Beattie (Canadian Association of Railway- 
men), Toronto; secretary-treasurer, N.S. Dowd 
(Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees), 230 Laurier Ave. W., Ottawa. 

Executive board members: George Taylor 
(Algoma Steel Workers’ Union), Sault Ste. 
Marie; Lionel Guay (National Union of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers), London; Roy F. 
Gould (Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees), Moncton; T. Prezeau (National 
Union of Operating Engineers), Montreal. 
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CONFEDERATION OF CATHOLIC WORKERS OF CANADA 


Proceedings of Eighteenth Annual Convention—Resolutions Concerning 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation—Imporiance of Collective 
Agreements Emphasized by Provincial Minister of Labour 


HE Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada held its eighteenth annual 
meeting in Quebec City from September 10- 
13 with 172 official delegates from 32 centres 
and 80 fraternal delegates. 


The Congress was addressed on ne opening 
day by Cardinal Villeneuve, Honourable 
William Tremblay, Minister of Labour of 
Quebec, Mr. E. McG. Quirk and Mr. Liguori 
Pepin, representatives of the Dominion 
Department of Labour and by officers of the 
Confederation. Honourable Norman MclL. 
Rogers, then Minister of Labour of Canada, 
who had expected to attend the Congress was 
unable to do so owing to the war emergency. 
Cardinal Villeneuve emphasized the im- 
portance of social justice as the foundation of 
national and international peace and the 
dependence of social justice on the Christian 
virtues of justice and charity. He deprecated 
the tendency to look to the State rather than 
to rely on personal initiative and on such 
organizations as workers’ and employers’ 
associations. Collaboration between these 
bodies, he considered necessary for the solu- 
tion of the problems arising in industrial 
relations. Honourable Mr. Tremblay also 
stressed the value of -close relations between 
trade unions and employers’ associations and 
considered collective agreements to constitute 
a firm basis for industrial peace. Legislation, 
he emphasized, was powerless to bring em- 
ployers and workmen together in understand- 
ing and goodwill but the co-operation of 
employers had to be won by labour unions. 
Until such co-operation makes possible col- 
lective agreements throughout industry it was 
necessary, however, to have minimum wage 
legislation to prevent abuses. When the 
unions have succeeded in educating both the 
workers and employers to collective bargain- 
ing, agreements can be expected to replace 
fair wage orders. Mr. Tremblay pointed out 
that the Government had to accept con- 
ditions as they were but he paid tribute to 
work of the leaders of the National Catholic 
unions as missionaries of a new social order. 


Scope of Confederation 


The constitution of the Confederation as 
amended in 1937 provides for a Confederal 
Bureau comprising the executive committee, 
made up of the president, two vice-presidents, 
treasurer, general secretary and chaplain, to- 


- 


gether with one representative of each of the 
federations and of each central council. The 
report of the Confederal Bureau shows that 
since the 1988 congress a new central council 
has been organized at Sorel and that 14 local 
syndicates have been affiliated directly with 
the Confederation. Nine new locals have been 
affiliated through federations and eight study 
circles through the Federation of Study Cir- 
cles. In May, 1939, there were 12 central 
councils, Montreal, Quebec, Three Rivers, 
Sherbrooke, the Diocese of Ottawa, Jonquiere, 
Chicoutimi, St. Joseph d’Alma, St. Hyacinthe, 
Sorel, Ha Ha Bay and Farnham. Affiliated with 
the central councils were 236 local syndicates 
with membership of 44,231. Syndicates not 
affiliated with central councils number 22 
with a membership of 5,170, making a grand 
total of 238 local unions in the Confederation 
with a membership in all of 49,401. Analysing 
the membership according to federations, not 
including the Federation of Study Circles of 
which there are 18, the report shows that 
there are federations of workers in asbestos, 
of barbers and hairdressers, and of workers 
in building, leather and shoe manufacture, 
commerce and finance, printing, furniture, 
pulp and paper, textiles and clothing with a 
total membership of 34,109 organized in 141 
local unions. The members in local unions 
not organized in federations numbered 15,292. 


Report of President 


The reports of the president and of the 
Confederal Bureau were approved by the 


‘meeting. In his report, the president deplored 


the relatively slight progress in organization 
during the year owing to the difficulties met 
by organizers in certain industries. Consider- 
able time was consumed, too, in trying to 
ensure the observance of collective agree- 
ments and wage orders. Ten consumers’ co- 
operatives were reported to have been organ- 
ized in the last two years and in several other 
places circles were studying co-operative 
problems in preparation for organization of 
co-operative societies. At Chicoutimi a 
producers’ co-operative for the manufacture 
of wood products was recently formed. Some 
municipalities and school commissions during 
the year declared their. willingness: to re- 
cognize the Catholic unions by teaching the 
“Syndical Catechism” or by recognizing. syn- 
dicates among the workpeople in. local insti- 
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tutions or by giving preference to organized 
Catholic labour on public works. 


Little success was reported by Mr. Char- 
pentier in obtaining legislation in either the 
provincial or the Dominion field. Certain 
amendments in the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act, the Fair Wage Act and the Profess- 
ional Syndicates Act were welcomed but 
the president deprecated the apparent tend- 
ency of the Provincial Government to regulate 
labour conditions instead of encouraging the 
self-government of industry by organizations 
of employers and employed. He referred 
particularly to the dissatisfaction with the 
so-called Bills 19 and 20 of the session of 
1938 which were identical amendments made 
in the Collective Labour Agreements Act 
and the Fair Wage Act providing penalties 
for any person who prevents or tries to 
prevent any worker from joining an associa- 
tion or who dismisses or tries to have dis- 
missed any worker because he is or is not 
a member of an association or because he 
is not a member of a particular association. 
Also noted was the Superior Court judgment 
to the effect that a clause in a collective 
agreement fixing minimum prices for shoe 
repairing was invalid as being in restraint of 
trade and therefore in violation of the 
Dominion Combines Investigation Act and 
of Section 498 of the Criminal Code dealing 
with combines. In view of what was regarded 
as the unsatisfactory condition of the pro- 
vincial legislation, the president indicated that 
the Confederation would press strongly for 
the setting up of a Superior Council of 
Labour and of a Labour Court. The former 
would be competent to perfect existing laws 
and to elaborate a modern labour code in 
which freedom of association would be safe- 
guarded while being restricted where necessary 
and it would have power to settle all questions 
relating to organization. To the Labour 
Court, which would supplement the Superior 
Council of Labour, would be referred all 
disputes arising out of the application of 
labour laws and it would serve also us an 
arbitration tribunal in disputes between em- 
ployers and employed. 


In the federal field, Mr. Charpentier com- 
mented approvingly on the Bill introduced 
in the House of Commons by Mr. M. Ray- 
mond, M.P., to amend the Dominion Com- 
panies Act to give the Secretary of State 
power to obtain information as to the share- 
holders, number of paid-up shares and working 
conditions of employees in tariff-protected 
industries. He hoped that the Bill would 
be presented next session in a constitutional 
form. On unemployment insurance he 
expressed approval of a Dominion-provincial 
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scheme in view of the Provincial Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards a Dominion system 
while pointing out that the Confederation 
advocated a wider measure of social insurance. | 

On the question of participation in war 
outside Canada, the president referred to the 
resolution adopted at the 1938 Congress 
opposing such participation and declared that 
the Confederation considered that Canada 
ought to remain neutral. On the other hand, 
he expressed the Confederation’s willingness 
to co-operate with the Dominion Govern- 
ment in order to prevent any stoppages in 
industry through labour disputes but he 
urged that it should be recognized by the 
Government that the employers’ co-operation 
was equally essential for the desired end and 
that the surest means of achieving industrial 
peace is the general acceptance of collective 
bargaining. He emphasized that the excep- 
tional circumstances of the time ought to 
acilitate an agreement between the Dominion 
and the provincial governments in order to 
impose, for the duration of the war, the legal 
obligation on employers and employed in 
industries where the workpeople are sufficiently 
organized to meet in conference with the 
object of making a collective agreement and 
if they do not arrive at an agreement to 
require them to submit their differences to 
arbitration before boards specially named for 
this purpose. A second condition deemed 
necessary to insure the continuous operation 
of industry was a declaration by the federal 
Government and by the provinces of the 
workers’ right to a revision of wage-scales 
in accordance with changes in the cost of 
living. - High-tariff industries should be those 
to which such conditions should be first applied 
and, in the opinion of the Confederation, if 
applied generally, industrial peace would 
prevail throughout the war period. 

In this connection Mr. Charpentier empha- 
sized, the acceptance of such conditions would 
be a considerable step towards uniformity 
in labour laws, an objective long desired. It 
would also be a decisive influence towards 
effective co-operation between the federal and 
provincial Departments of Labour. As an 
indication of such co-operation they noted 
with pleasure the recent organization of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation. 


Report of Confederal Bureau 


In the report of the Confederal Bureau, 
which was presented by Mr. Picard, general 
secretary, in addition to the statistical in- 
formation given above, several matters dealt 
with during the year were touched on briefly 
and certain others were set out at considerable 
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length. Attention had been given to the 
question of the closed shop, which seems to 
be impossible under Bills 19 and 20, and 
the Provincial Government had been asked 
to amend the legislation to permit the inser- 
tion, in any agreement which is registered 
under the Professional Syndicates Act, of a 
clause stipulating that only members of a 
professional syndicate may be employed. In 
accordance with a resolution adopted last 
year an “employers’ association day” was 
held under the auspices of L’Ecole Sociale 
Populaire and there was a special conference 
of business agents of the unions at Montreal 
in February. The Bureau is obtaining copies 
of labels used by the Catholic syndicates 
with a view to distributing information 
concerning them. The General Secretary had 
been authorized to attend lectures in law 
at Laval University. 


Other Matters Reported 


Other matters reported by the Bureau 
related to a “journée syndicale”, an official 
organ for the Confederation, an order of proce- 
dure for the meetings of the Confederation, 


and the appointment of delegates to the 
International Labour Conference. A_ draft 


program suggested for a “trade union day” 
calls for two study sessions for union officers 
to which members may be admitted and for 
a general meeting open to all workers, if 
considered desirable, to be addressed by 
speakers from the Confederal Bureau or from 
any federation with locals in the town con- 
cerned. As regards the Canadian delegation 
to the International Labour Conference, the 
Bureau recommended that in future the rep- 
resentative of the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers should be appointed as a technical 
adviser to the labour delegate rather than an 
adviser to the Government delegate. 

The committee appointed by the Bureau to 
consider the publication of an official organ. 
suggested the monthly issue of a multigraphed 
paper for one year and recommended that 
each union collect from its members the 
annual subscription for the journal. To 
simplify the procedure at the annual meeting 
of the Confederation, it was recommerded 
that at least thirty days before the date of 
the meeting there should be sent to the 
general secretary by the central councils all 
resolutions received from the local syndicates 
which do not form part of a federation and: 
all resolutions of a general nature received 
from the federated syndicates. Any resolu- 
tions received at a later date would be dealt 
with only after the regular agenda of the 
Confederation has been disposed of. A’ 
federated syndicate is to forward to its 
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federation any resolutions of special interest 
to that body at least six weeks before its 
annual meeting and as soon after the meeting 
as possible the resolutions adopted by the 
federations are to be sent in prescribed form 
to the general secretary of the Confederation. 
It was recommended that no resolutions should 
be published before being dealt with by the 
appropriate body. The Confederal Bureau 
suggested also that two secretaries be 
appointed for each federation, one to note the 
proceedings of each meeting and the other 
to prepare the reports and resolutions ta go 
forward to the Confederation. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


Several resolutions adopted by the Con- 
federation had to do with the Professional 
Syndicates Act, Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act and the Fair Wage Act. An 
amendment proposed in the Professional 
Syndicates Act would expressly permit col- 
lective agreements made by syndicates in- 
corporated under the Act to include provisions 
fixing minimum prices for services provided to 
the public such as prices charged by shoe re- 
pairers or by barbers and. hairdressers, a power 
deemed necessary to enable employers to pay 
the wages fixed in the agreement. Under 
other suggested amendments syndicates could 
name one or more representatives to act on 
behalf of any of their members involved in a 
trade dispute and they would also have 
authority, in the name of their members, to 
bring legal action for violation of the wage 
orders of the Fair Wage Board. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act 


In the Collective Labour Agreements Act 
changes advocated by the Confederation in- 
clude restricting the power of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to amend or cancel a 
decree so as to allow such action only after 
consultation with the parties to the agreement 
and permitting a clause in a collective agree- 
ment fixing a minimum charge for services to 
be made legally binding. Another amend- 
ment proposed in this statute would render 
any employer who refuses, in case of a trade 
dispute, to negotiate with the representatives 
named by a professional syndicate registered 
under the Professional Syndicates Act liable 
to a penalty. It was recommended also that 
a clause in a collective agreement voluntarily 
entered into by the two parties, which pro- 
vides for a closed shop, should not be illegal. 


Fair Wage Act 


An amendment proposed in the Fair Wage 
Act would require the labour representatives 
on the committees of conciliation provided 
for in the Act to be nominated by professional 
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syndicates where such syndicates exist. 
Another change proposed in this statute 
would require any exemptions from the wages 
and hours provisions of the regulations to 
be made by the Fair Wage Board only after 
consultation with the syndicates or unions 
concerned, such exemptions to be published 
by the Board in the Official Gazette and no 
exemption to be valid for more than one 
month. In no case should the work-week to 
which the specified wages apply exceed 54 
hours. 
Hours of Labeur 

The Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act, it was suggested, should be 
amended to reduce the maximum hours for 
which women and boys under 18 may be 
employed in industrial establishments from 
10 to 8 a day and from 55 a week to 48 a 
week. It was recommended further that the 
longer hours that may be permitted by the 
factory inspector in emergencies should be 
reduced from a maximum of 12 a day to 9 
a day and from 65 to 54 a week, that the 
maximum period for which these hours may 
be permitted should be decreased from 6 to 
4 weeks in a year and that the employment 
of these classes of workers must fall between 
8 am. and 7 p.m, instead of between 6 a.m. 
and 9 p.m. It was also proposed that no person 
permitted to work the longer hours allowed 
by the Act should be required to do so 
without her own consent, 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Changes urged in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act would extend it to all employers 
without exception, would fix as the basis for 
determining the annual benefits payable for 
total or partial disablement the hourly wage 
being earned at the time of the accident mul- 
tiplied by 2400, that is, earnings for 300 days 
of eight hours each, the computation not to 
be based on a wage lower than 380 cents an 
hour. It was recommended further that 
the right to benefit date from the day of the 
accident, that hospitals and other institutions 
of the kind be brought within the scope of the 
Act, that silicosis contracted in industries other 
than mining, such as stone and granite cutting, 
be compensated and that lead poisoning 
occurring in the painting industry be added 
to the list of occupational diseases for which 
compensation is payable. 


Other Provincial Measures 


Another resolution related to the statute 
passed in 1939 providing for the settlement 
of disputes between persons employed in 
charitable institutions and, their employers. 
In the opinion of the confederation, the Act 
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was defective in that it ignored the pro- 
fessional syndicates, did not make adequate 
compensation for depriving the workers of the 
right to strike and made no provision for 
the enforcement of the arbitration award. 
Other measures advocated were the establish- 
ment by the provincial authorities of a 
Superior Council of Labour, the setting up of 
a Government body to determine, at the 
request of a professional syndicate, a proper 
basis for calculating the wages to be paid 
under a bonus system and the enactment of 
legislation making holidays with pay com- 
pulsory. 
Dominion Legislation 

Amendments were proposed in section 498 
of the Criminal Code and in the federal Com- 
bines Investigation Act so as to insure that 
the parties to collective agreements which 
are made legally binding under provincial law 
and which fix uniform conditions of labour: 
and minimum prices for services to consumers 
should not be liable to any charge of infring- 
ing the Dominion legislation. It was also 
resolved to ask the federal Government to: 
amend the National Housing Act, 1938, so as 
to extend Part II of the Act providing for 
schemes of low-rental houses until March 31, 
1941. Another motion set out. that since the 
federal Government has no power to regu- 
late labour conditions and since there ought 
to be co-operation among the nine provinces 
to bring about uniform labour laws to do 
away with the unfair competition arising from 
varying labour standards, the Dominion 
Government should be asked to form a federal 
Economic Council of representatives of each 
province whom the provinces should be asked 
to nominate, a representative of bona fide 
trade unions and representatives of the federal 
Government. It was also decided to ask the 
Dominion and provincial Governments to set 
up a Labour Court to decide labour cases in 
the province of Quebec. 

Also passed by the Confederation was a 
considerable number of other resolutions 
having to do with a great variety of subjects 
including matters requiring legislative or 
administrative action as well as those relating 
to organization. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected for next 
year: President—Alfred Charpentier, Mont- 
real; Ist vice-president—Emile Tellier, Three 
Rivers; 2nd vice-president—Maurice Doran, 
Hull; Treasurer—Alphonse Bourdon, Mont- 
real; Secretary General—Gérard Picard, Que- 
bec; Chaplain—L’Abbé Georges Coté, Quebec. 

These officers, together with the following 
representatives of the federations and central 
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councils and two to be chosen for St. 
Hyacinthe and Farnham comprise the Con- 
federal Bureau; Osias Filion, Montreal; G. A. 
Gagnon, Montreal; Alphonse Roberge, Que- 
bec; Philippe Lessard, Port Alfred; Albert 
Coté, Montreal; Jos. O. Landry, Thetford 
Mines; J. A. Anzalone, Quebec; J. A, Fran- 
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cceur, Quebec; P. E. Cabana, Montreal; 
Philippe Hamel, Victoriaville; Rosario 
Gosselin, Quebec; O. D. Paulhus, Sherbrooke; 
Nap. Latraverse, Sorel; L. P. Boily, Jonquiere; 
René Harmegnies, St. Joseph d’Alma; Georges 
Michaud, Ha Ha Bay; Alexis Desforges, 
Chicoutimi. 


EIGHTEENTH REGULAR CONVENTION OF THE CANADIAN 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 


HE eighteenth regular meeting of Grand 
Division, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, was held in the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, on September 11th to 15th, 
inclusive, with an attendance of 162 delegates 
and officers representing local divisions from 
coast to coast. Mr. A. R. Mosher, who has 
been President of the Brotherhood since it 
was formed in 1908, was in the chair. 

At the opening session, Mr. S. Wolstein, 
President of Division 110, Ottawa, extended a 
hearty welcome to the delegates on behalf of 
the Ottawa membership, and an official wel- 
come was extended on behalf of the city of 


Ottawa by His Worship Mayor Stanley Lewis. 


The report of membership, presented by 
Secretary-Treasurer M. M. Maclean, showed 
a considerable increase in membership not 
only among railway employees but among 
other groups of transport workers, particularly 
in the field of highway transport. Mr. Maclean 
also presented the financial statement of the 
Brotherhood for the three-year period since 
the previous convention, which indicated that 
the Brotherhood was in a strong financial 
position. Other reports submitted to the con- 
vention were those of the Executive Board 
of the Brotherhood and the Board of Trustees, 
all of which were approved. 


President’s Address 


In his presidential address, Mr. Mosher 
reviewed the work of the Brotherhood during 
the past three years, and emphasized the fact 
that the Brotherhood was. based upon two 
fundamental principles, the organization of 
railway and transport workers, and the right 
of Canadian workers to manage their own 
affairs. It was essential, he stated, that the 
economic strength of the workers be developed 
by means of labour organization, and that 
they use their political power for the con- 
tinuance and expansion of democratic institu- 
tions. Dealing with the transport industry, 
Mr. Mosher referred to the desirability of 
continuing the Brotherhood’s policy of oppo- 
sition to railway amalgamation and similar 


schemes which would result in an increase of 
unemployment. 
Resolutions 


Approximately sixty-five resolutions were 
considered by the convention, covering a wide 
variety of subjects of interest to the workers. 
Among the questions dealt with were: vaca- 
tions with pay, abolition of the Senate, youth 
training program, the Workers’ Educational 
Association, seniority for members on military 
service, pensions for railway employees, sup- 
port of the Government’s war efforts, and 
unemployment insurance, as well as a large 
number of administrative questions. 

At the closing session, an address was given 
by Mr. Norman §. Dowd, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 
expressing appreciation of the co-operation 
given by the Brotherhood to the national 
labour movement. Mr. Dowd outlined some 
of the principles and purposes of the move- 
ment, and stated that the progress which had 
been made during the past few years gave 
assurance that the objectives of the Congress 
in uniting all the workers of Canada under 
one national banner would ultimately be 
reached. 

The election of the Grand Division Officers 
and the Executive Board of the Brotherhood 
resulted as follows: President, A. R. Mosher; 
Vice-President, J. E. McGuire; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, M. M. Maclean (all re-elected by 
acclamation). Two members of the Executive 
Board, B. H. Crawford, of Sydney, and George 
Stoker, of Toronto, were re-elected, and the 
other two members elected were E. Bolduc, 
Levis, and A. S. Simpson, Winnipeg. The 
members of the Board of Trustees, George E. 
Lowe, Moncton; C. H. Taylor, Cochrane, and 
A. J. Teasdale, Winnipeg, were re-elected. 


—_—_———__. 


It was announced recently that Mr. Carter 


Goodrich of the United States had been elected 


president of the governing body of the In- 
ternational Labour — Office. 
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SAFETY CONDITIONS AND WORKING HOURS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


dE annual report of the Chief Inspector of 

Factories and Workshops (Great Britain) 

for the year 1938, issued recently, reviews 

the work of the Factory Department of the 
Home Office during the year. 

The report states that the principal event 
during the year was the coming into force of 
the Factories Act, 1987, on July 1, 19388. Since 
this Act had been passed in July, 1937 (Lasour 
GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1059), a full 
year had been available before compliance 
with the new provisions became legally neces- 
sary. During this interval, the report states, 
many, and probably most, firms made arrange- 
ments to secure compliance in good time by 
modifying, where necessary, their hours of 
work and by altering their machines and 
premises so as to observe the new safety and 
welfare requirements. Although in many in- 
stances difficulties arose which called for care- 
ful consideration and rendered some delay 
inevitable, employers with few exceptions 
fully accepted their new responsibilities and 
showed a general desire to secure rapid com- 
pliance, and by the end of the year most of 
the difficulties experienced had been sur- 
mounted. As regards hours of employment, 
numerous applications for the special modifi- 
cations which the Act empowers the Secretary 
of State to grant were received both from 
industrial associations and from individual 
firms, and many of these were still under 
consideration at the end of the year. (LaBour 
GazeTTE, September, 1939, page 888 and 
August, 1939, page 779). 

Industrial Accidents—During 1938 a distinct 
decrease is reported in the number of report- 


able industrial accidents (involving more than 
three days’ absence from work), the total 
number for the year being 180,103 as com- 
pared with 193,542 in 1937. Fatal accidents, 
included in these totals, numbered 944 in 
1988 as compared with 1,003 in 1937. The re- 
port remarks that the decrease must have 
been due to some extent to the reduced num- 
bers in employment, but the fact that the 
decrease was specially marked among fatal 
accidents on factory premises encourages the 
hope that the safety requirements of the new 
Act have already begun to take effect. An 
outline is also given in the report showing 
the development in organized attempts to re- 
duce accidents in recent years. Accidents 
among young workers form the subject of a 
separate chapter. 


Health—In a chapter devoted to health the 
report details important additional safeguards 
contained in the Factories Act, 1937, and to the 
various industrial diseases. Marked reduction 
is reported in cases of lead poisoning to a 
total of 96 in 1938, a figure which compares 
with 1,058 in 1900. 

Other chapters in the report review the 
developments in the past year in respect of 
welfare, truck, piece-work, and the Home 
Office Industrial Museum. 

The report contains a number of statistical 
tables giving particulars of the number of 
factories and other premises covered by the 
Acts, and analyses the number of accidents 
reported in 1988 according to the sex and age 
of the persons involved, the industries in which 
they were employed, the cause of the acci- 
dent, etc. 


The Law and Women’s Work 


The International Labour Office has re- 
cently published another in its series of 
studies and reports on the employment of 
women and children, entitled The Law and 
Women’s Work. 

The 1935 Assembly of the League of Nations 
had upon its agenda the question of the 
status of women, with reference to the 
equality of the sexes. On examination of 
the question, it found that it would be 
necessary to explore a number of problems 
and it mentioned two of them: the political 
and civil status, and the economic status 
of women. It decided to carry out an enquiry 
into the first problem itself but it recognized 
“that the question of conditions of employ- 
ment, whether of men or women, is a matter 
which properly falls within the sphere of the 
International Labour Organization” and 
expressed the hope that the International 
Labour Office would “undertake an examination 
of those aspects of the problem within its 
competence—namely, the question of equality 
under labour legislation—and that it will, in 


the first place, examine the question of legis- 
lation which effects discriminations, some of 
which may be detrimental to women’s right 
to work.” 

The Law and Women’s Work is an out- 
come of the Assembly’s invitation. It is an 
extensive survey of women’s labour problems 
and of the ways in which those problems have 
been met; it also contains a detailed analysis 
of the laws and regulations throughout the 
world which are especially concerned with 
women’s employment. The twelve chapters 
of the volume deal with: methods of regula- 
tion; the authorities responsible for supervis- 
ing women’s work; maternity protection; 
hours of work; night work; the employment 
of women in unhealthy, exhausting and 
dangerous occupations; employment on work 
involving moral dangers; the right of women 
to employment; wage regulation; the special 
position of women under social insurance 
schemes; the legal status of professional 
women, and labour problems arising out of 
the civil and political status of women. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, AUGUST 1939 


ca accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on September 1 was 11,856, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,165,631 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
August was 1,924, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 241,824 persons, 10-9 per cent of 


(1) The Employment Situation at 


whom were without employment on Septem- 
ber 1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unor- 
ganized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. — 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


the Beginning of September, 1939, 


as Reported by Employers 


According to data tabulated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, industrial employment 
showed decided improvement at the beginning 
of September, the gains being widely distrib- 
uted, both geographically and industrially. 
The advance was smaller than that noted at 
September 1 in either 1938 or 1937, but with 
these exceptions, was the largest recorded at 
that date in any of the years since 1920, con- 
siderably exceeding the average increase 
between August 1 and September 1 in this 
yeriod of eighteen years. 

Statistics were compiled from 11,856 em- 
ployers whose staffs aggregated 1,165,631; this 
was an increase of 20,247, or 1-8 per cent over 
their August 1 labour forces of 1,145,384. The 
crude index rose from 117:5 in the preceding 
month, to 119-6 at September 1, as compared 
with 115-1 at. the same date in 1938. It was, 
however, a few points lower than that of 123-2 
at the beginning of September in 1937. With 
this exception, it was higher than at September 
1 in any other year since 1929. 

After correction for seasonal movement, the 
index slightly advanced, rising from 114:3 at 
August 1 to 114-9 at the date under review, 
when it was higher than the seasonally-adjusted 
figure for any other month since the opening 
of 1988. 

The following are the unadjusted indexes 
for September 1 in recent years, the figures 
being calculated on the 1926 average as 100: 
1939,: 119-6; 1938; 115-15 1987); °123* 2) 1936, 
107-1; 1935, 102-7; 1934, 98-8; 1933, 88-5; 
1932, &6-0; 1931,. 107-1; 1930, 116-6; 1929, 
126-S; 1928, 119-1 and 1927, 111-0. 


An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows unusually marked expansion in manu- 
facturing, in which over 13,100 persons were 
added to the reported payrolls; this increase 
greatly exceeded the average advance at 
September 1 in the years since 1920, although 
it was not equal to that reported at the same 
date in either 1938 or 1937. While employment 
in this division was rather more active than at 
the beginning of September of last year, the 
index-was lower than at the same date in 1937; 
with this exception, it was the highest Septem- 
ber 1 figure since that of 1929. The greatest 
improvement in factory employment at the 
date under review took place in vegetable 
foods, textiles and iron and steel. In the first 
two of these industries, the large advances were 
seasonal in character, while those in iron and 
steel, also pronounced, were contra-seasonal. 

In the non-manufacturing industries, coal- 
mining, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance, services and wholesale trade showed 


heightened activity. The increases in con- 
struction were most extensive and were 
especially interesting because the average 


change in employment at September 1 in the 
experience of past years has been a decline. 
On the other hand, logging and retail trade 
were quieter. 

The employers furnishing data for Septem- 
ber 1, 19388, had numbered 10,915, and their 
employees had aggregated 1,103,989, which was 
an increase of 2:8 per cent over their August 
1, 1988, payrolls. The improvement then had 
also been fairly general, extending to each of 
the five economic areas and to the main 
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indusirial divisions, with the exception of 


logging and trade. 


Employment in Financial Organizations 


For some months, statistics of their employ- 
ment have been collected from banks, trust 
companies and stock market operators. For 
September 1, 414 firms and branches in these 
lines of business reported staffs aggregating 
33,095 persons, compared with 33,148 in the 
preceding month. The addition of these figures 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in New Brunswick reported no general 
change; in British Columbia there was a slight 
slowing-up in industrial activity, while else- 
where the situation showed considerable im- 
provement. The gains in Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba were most pronounced. Employ-- 
ment in all five economic areas was brisker 
than at September 1 of last year. In Quebec 
and the Prairie Provinces the index was also 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotEe.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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1936 IS937 


to the returns furnished in the manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation, communica- 
tions, construction, service and trade industries 
bring the total number of employees included 
in the September 1 survey of employment 
to 1,198,726 in 12,270 establishments, and 
shghtly lowers the index of 119-6 in the indus- 
tries above enumerated, to 119-2; when the 
employees of the co-operating financial 
organizations were added to the general figures 
for August 1, the index was lowered from 
117-5 to 117-2. Comparable data for 1938 
are not available. 


JEMAMIJASO.ND SEMAMISSAS ON DJF MAMI JAS.O.N.D. JF MAMJJ.AS.0.N.D. 


IS938s 1939 


higher than at September 1, 1937, but the 
situation in the remaining provinces was not 
so favourable, although activity was generally 
greater than in September in any of the years, 
1930-1986. In the Prairie Provinces, however, 
the favourable comparison goes back only to 
1932. 

Maritime Provinces—Employment in Nova 
Scotia showed a moderate increase and there 
was a slight gain in Prince Edward Island, 
while New Brunswick reported an insignificant 
decline. The improvement in the Maritime 
Provinces as a unit was contra-seasonal, there 
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being, on the average, a contraction between 
August 1 and September 1 in the experience 
of the years since 1920. Most of the gain at 
the date under review took place in con- 
struction, mainly in work on the roads; 
shipping and communications also recorded an 
advance, but manufacturing, logging and trade 
released employees. Statistics were received 
from 829 firms in the Maritime Provinces, 
whose staffs aggregated 85,972 workers at 
September 1, 1939, compared with 85,416 in the 
preceding month. A rather smaller increase 
had been indicated at the beginning of Septem- 


ber of last year, when the 798 employers fur- — 


nishing data had reported 82,972 persons on 
their payrolls; the index then was slightly 
lower than at the latest date, when it stood at 
116-4. 


Quebec—Increased employment was noted 
in Quebec, mainly in manufacturing and con- 
struction and maintenance. Within the former, 
textile and iron and steel plants showed im- 
portant recovery, while non-ferrous metal, clay, 
glass and stone and other classes were rather 
busier; vegetable food factories, on the other 
hand, were slacker. In the non-manufacturing 
groups, logging, shipping and trade reported 
reductions in staff. The working force of the 
2,943 employers co-operating in Quebec stood 
at 366,824 persons, as against 360,718 at August 
1. This gain greatly exceeded the average in- 
crease indicated at September 1 in the years, 
1921-1938, being also considerably larger than 
that which took place at the same date last 
year. Employment was then in generally 
smaller volume, the index standing at 118-1, 
as compared with 128-5 at the beginning of 
September, 1989. Statements for September 
i of last year had been tabulated from 2,706 
establishments employing 332,820 men and 
women, compared with 331,862 in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Ontario—In this province, 5,184 business 
men reported considerable additions to their 
staffs, which were enlarged from 453,840 at 
the first of August, to 461,854 at September 1. 
Expansion on a larger scale had been noted at 
the same date last year, but the index then was 
over a point lower than at the latest date, 
viz., 116-2. Manufacturing recorded a sub- 
stantial advance; there was marked improve- 
ment over August 1, 1939, in the vegetable 
food and iron and steel divisions, together with 
smaller gains in the textile, leather, chemical, 
rubber, non-ferrous metal, electrical apparatus, 
electric hight and power and some other classes, 
while the working forces of lumber mills de- 
clined. In some of these industries, the gains 
were seasonal in character. .Among the non- 
manufacturing divisions, wholesale trade, build- 
ing construction, transportation and hotels and 
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restaurants reported heightened activity, while 
logging, mining, communications, highway con- 
struction and retail trade reduced their 
personnel, 

The 4,745 firms co-operating at the same 
date in 1938 had employed 449,147 persons, 
as compared with 434,399 at Aug. 1 of last 
year. 


Prairie Provinces—A further, important ad- 
vance on the whole was indicated in industrial 
employment in each of the Prairie Provinces 
at the beginning of September; the general 
index was 1°8 points higher than at Sept. 1, 
1938, when marked improvement had also 
been recorded by the firms making returns. 
Data for the date under review were tabu- 
lated from 1,674 employers of 148,534 workers, 
as compared with 142,620 in the preceding 
month. This increase of over four per cent 
substantially exceeded the average gain at 
Sept. 1 in preceding years for which informa- 
tion is on record, although it was on a smaller 
scale than at that date in 1988. Manmnrfac- 
turing, mining, transportation, wholesale trade 
and construction and maintenance showed 
heightened employment, the gains in trans- 
portation and construction being most exten- 
sive. On the other hand, logging and retail 
trade were slacker. For Sept. 1, 1938, 1,530 
establishments had reported 143,167 em- 
ployees, an increase of seven per cent over the 
preceding month. 


British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed a falling-off at Sept. 1, fol- 
lowing a marked increase at the beginning of 
August; the reduction was very largely due 
to conditions in the logging industry which 
was greatly affected by the fire hazard inten- 
sified by the weather conditions. Some firms 
in that industry, however, also reported a lack 
of orders. Manufacturing, on the whole, was 
brisker than at Aug. 1, 1939, the improvement 
occurring largely in the lumber and vegetable 
food factories. In the non-manufacturing divi- 
sions, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance and services also showed heightened 
activity. The working force of the 1,226 firms 
furnishing data declined from 102,790 persons 
in the preceding month, to 102,447 at the be- 
ginning of September. At the same date last 
year, 1,136 employers had made returns, show- 
ing an aggregate staff of 95,883. The index 
then stood at 112-0, several points below the 
latest index, viz., 116-6. . 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic’ 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in six of the eight 
cities for which data are segregated, firms in 


Montreal, Quebee City, Toronto, Windsor, 


Winnipeg and Vancouver showing improve- 
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ment since Aug. 1, while curtailment was in- 
dicated in Ottawa and Hamilton. Except in 
Ottawa, Hamilton and Windsor, the situation 
in these centres was more favourable than at 
Sept. 1, 1938. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal, in- 
creased at the beginning of September, 2,614 
persons having been added since Aug. 1 to the 
paylists of the 1,711 co-operating firms, who 
employed 169,423. Considerable improvement 
was noted in manufacturing, particularly in 
textiles, but iron and steel, non-ferrous metal 
and many other factories were also busier. 
Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
building showed heightened activity, while re- 
tail trade, road construction and maintenance 
and transportation did not afford so much em- 
ployment. A rather larger advance on the 
whole had been made at Sept. 1, 1938, when 
data were received from 1,566 employers of 
163,049 men and women; the index was then 
slightly lower. 


Quebec—A moderate increase was indicated 
in Quebec, according to 212 establishments 
having 17,920 workers, as compared with 17,795 
in the preceding month. Manufacturing 
showed little general change; transportation, 
building and hotels and restaurants recorded 
slight improvement, while there were small 
losses in road construction and trade. Km- 
ployment was decidedly more active than at 
the beginning of September of a year ago, when 
a smaller advance had been reported by the 
187 concerns making returns, whose staffs had 
aggregated 14,984. : 


Toronto—Manufacturing showed substantial 
improvement, chiefly in the leather, vegetable 
food, textile, chemical, electrical apparatus, 
iron and steel and non-ferrous metal divisions; 
services and building also afforded considerably 
more employment, while retail trade was quiet. 
Statements were received from 1,758 firms with 
141,950 employees, or 2,486 more than at Aug. 
1. Expansion on a larger scale had been in- 
dicated at the same date of a year ago, but 
employment was then slightly below its pres- 
ent level, according to the information fur- 
nished by 1,612 employers with 135,556 per- 
sons on their staffs. 

Ottawa—Reduced activity was noted in 
Ottawa, chiefly in trade and construction, while 
manufacturing was rather brisker. The 230 
establishments making returns reported 14,706 
workers, compared with 14,925 in the pre- 
ceding month. At Sept. 1, 1938, an increase 
had been indicated by the 203 co-operating 
employers, who provided work for 14,402 men 
and women; the index was then fractionally 
higher. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing. showed no gen- 


eral change, moderate improvement in food, 
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textile and some other factories being about 
offset by small losses in metal and electrical 
apparatus plants. Construction and _ trans- 
portation also released some employees. Three 
hundred and thirty concerns had 33,159 persons 
on their payrolls, as compared with 33,265 at 
Aug. 1. An upward movement had been in- 
dicated at the beginning of September of a 
year ago, when industrial employment was at 
a higher level, according to data from 301 firms 
with 34,966 employees. 


Windsor.—Heightened activity was shown in ~ 
Windsor, where the 197 establishments making 
returns reported 15,928 workers, as against 
15,500 in the preceding month. Textile and 
iron and steel plants afforded more employ- 
ment, and construction was also rather busier. 
Little change, on the whole, took place in 
other industrial groups. More pronounced re- 
covery had been noted at the same date of 
last year, and the general index was then 
higher; a combined working force of 16,542 
had been employed by the 189 firms furnishing 
statistics for Sept. 1, 1938. 

Winnipeg —Employment in Winnipeg 
showed its fifth successive advance; mantifac- 
turing, transportation, construction, wholesale 
trade and communications recorded improve- 
ment, while retail trade and services were not 
quite so active. An aggregate staff of 42,842 
men and women was reported by the 525 co- 
operating establishments, which had employed 
42.079 in the preceding month. A smaller in- 
crease had been indicated at the same date in 
1938, when the index was slightly lower. 
Statements had then been received from 499 
firms, whose employees had numbered 41,477. 

Vancouver—There was an upward move- 
ment in industrial activity in Vancouver, ac- 
cording to information received from 521 em- 
ployers of 39,151 persons, as against 38,431 at 
Aug. 1. Manufacturing plants reported rather 
larger payrolls, there being moderate gains in 
the lumber, food and textile divisions; trans- 
portation, construction and services were also 
brisker. Employment was somewhat more ac- 
tive than at the same date of last year, al- 
though a larger increase had then been noted 
in the personnel of the 471 co-operating em- 
ployers; they had reported 37,414 workers. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Employment in manufac- 
tures showed important expansion at Sept. 1, 
the 6,457 co-operating employers enlarging their 
payrolls from 577,984 at Aug. 1, to 591,115 at 
the date under review. This increase of 2:3 
per cent considerably exceeded the advance 
recorded, on the average, at Sept. 1 in the 
years since 1920, although it was smaller than 
that indicated at the same date in 1938. The 
index stood at 115-3 at the latest date, com- 
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pared with 112-8 at Aug. 1, 1939. At Sept. 1, 
1938, it was 113-8, while at the same date in 
1937, the unadjusted figure was 121-2; with 
this exception, the latest index was the highest 
for September in the years since 1929. 

After adjustment for seasonal movement, the 
index rose from 110-3 at Aug. 1 to 112-1 at 
the date under review, when it was higher than 
in any other month since March, 1938. 

An analysis of the returns from manufac- 
turers shows particularly large increases in the 
vegetable food, textile and iron and steel divi- 
sions. As already stated, those in canneries 
and textile plants were seasonal. The gains in 
iron and steel were especially interesting in 
that they were contra-seasonal in character, 
the movement having been downward in 
thirteen of the eighteen preceding years for 
which data are available; the increase resulted 
in a higher index for Sept. 1, 1939, than at the 
same date in any other year since 1930, ex- 
cept 1937. Leather, rubber, tobacco, chemical, 
electric light and power, electrical apparatus 
and non-ferrous metal factories also reported 
considerable improvement. On the other hand, 
animal food, lumber and pulp and paper mills 
were slacker. The trend in factory employ- 
ment was favourable in Quebec, Ontzrio, 
Manitoba and British Columbia, the gains in 
Ontario being most pronounced. 

The unadjusted indexes of employment in 
manufacturing at September 1 in recent years, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, are as 
follows: 1939, 115-3; 1938, 113-8; 1937, 121-2; 
1936, 105-9; 1935, 100-8; 1934, 94-3; 1933, 
86-8; 1932, 83-1; 1931, 94-7; 1930, 108-2; 1929, 
119-8; 1928, 115-9 and 1927, 106-8. 


For September 1, 1938, 6,202 manufacturing 
establishments had reported 579,709 men and 
women on their staffs, compared with 560,553 
in the preceding month. 


Animal Products, Edible—Curtailment was 
indicated in fish canneries and in dairies, while 
meat-packing plants were rather busier. The 
payrolls of the 322 co-operating factories in- 
cluded 31,081 employees, as compared with 
31,490 in the preceding month. Employment 
at September 1, 1938, had also declined. The 
index number then was decidedly lower than 
at the date under review. - 


Leather and Products—A further increase 
took place in the leather industries, chiefly in 
the footwear division; the general gain in the 
group was smaller than that noted at the 
beginning of September of last year, but 
employment then was not so active. State- 
ments were received from 331 manufacturers 
having 24,108 men and women in their employ, 
as against 23,494 at August 1, 1939. Ontario 
firms reported the greatest advances. 


Lumber and Products—There were seasonal 
reductions in sawmills, and vehicle factories 
were also slacker; on the other hand, furni- 
ture, container and other wood-using works 
showed improvement. The result was a de- 
crease of 677 persons in the staffs of the 949 
lumber establishments furnishing data, whose 
payrolls aggregated 50,092. A similar decline 
had been indicated at September 1, 1988, when 
the index was some three points lower. 

Musical Instruments—A slight increase was 
reported in musical instrument plants, 36 of 
which employed 1,709 workers at the date 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
{AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
91-5 87-0 88-1 90-7 89-2 
101-8 95-4 103-3 §2-9 96-2 
107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 
135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
113-2 118-1 115-0 112-2 112-0 
109-2 114-9 108-8 97-1 98-0 
100-5 113-0 109-2 93-9 96-2 
101-2 112-8 109-1 94-3 96-7 
99-7 109-4 108-0 91-7 100-5 
100-2 111-6 107-9 94-5 103-3 
108-4 121-0 113-6 101-0 106-6 
115-9 124-0 114-7 104-0 111-0 
115-6 126-4 114-2 109-4 117-0 
116:4 128-5 116-2 114-0 116-6 

7-4 31-5 39-6 12-7 8-8 





Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averaae 1926=100) 
: 1Relative | Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 
Indpainee Weight | 1939 1639 1938 1937 1936 1035 B34 
MANU BACT URINGH. atte. Bane 50-7 115-3 112-8 113-8 121-2 105-9 100-8 94-3 
Animal products—edible............ 2-7 159-9 162-0 140-7 152-6 136-9 134-6 125-9 
Burand’productse:s toe een -2 107-8 106-8 94-6 98-3 89-2 99-7 81-9 
Leather and products............... 2-1 116-9 114-0 113-9 119-5 112-2 111-0 99-9 

Boots and SHOES... ote as eee Tees 1-4 119°3 116-7 118-5 122-5 114-6 115-7 105-2 
Lumber and products............... 4-3 $2-6 93-8 89-5 98-8 87-1 81-7 74-2 

Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-6 86-6 89-6 84-6 93-0 §2-0 77:5 68-9 

Furnitures, ee, Pete ene, le 6 84-2 81-5 84-2 93-6 84-4 75-9 79383 

Other lumber products............ 1-1 118-8 117-4 109-4 121-2 104-9 G9-1 02-9 
Musical instruments.............000- “1 59-9 57-2 58-4 58-9 53-3 47-4 48-0 
Plant products—edible...........:.. 3°8 143-7 126-6 157-5 152-7 133-3 126-4 125-3 
Pulp and paper products............. 5-9 110-1 110-5 107-1 115-3 103-6 98-2 94-4 

Pulp and: papehweee can succes oars 2-6 G9-4 100-7 97-7 113-2 96-3 89-9 86-4 

iPaper products paecatee teeeak aoe 9 132-7 129-8 135-6 137-0 123-4 113-0 105-2 

Printing and publishing............ 2-4 116-1 116-5 109-7 110-7 106-3 104-2 101-4 
Rubber productsnacc sete acer oe 1-2 112-2 107-6 102-9 110-9 101-5 91-2 94-3 
Texule producteg net. tect oes ee we 8-9 119-9 115-8 119-5 127-3 118-8 112-3 108-1 

Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-3 127-9 125-7 127-8 141-6 133-5 129-0 122-6 

Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-7 98-8 28-0 94-6 102-9 03-9 89-5 90-3 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 7 133-3 132-8 127-2 148-2 145-3 133-0 119-3 
Artificial] silk and silk goods.... -7 423-5 400-5 483-7 545-7 014-4 523-6 469-7 

Hosiery and knit goods....:...... 1-7 121-8 121-2 119-7 126-8 124-0 117-9 114-0 

Garments and personal furnishings. 3-0 114-7 106-3 116-3 120-0 110-1 99-9 96-1 

Other textile products............. 9 107-9 106-2 104-0 106-9 94-3 92-6 91-7 
Tobacco \ bwearen + Paces tas i rare ee 7 101-3 98-0 100-2 105-0 95-4 109-0 103-7 
IBEV ere eSk « apivsna een seashore 8 181-8 181-5 174-3 156-9 139-2 133-5 128-4 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-6 161-9 159-0 159-7 157-0 139-3 129-5 121-1 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 99-4 99-9 03-5 102-9 88-9 80-6 75°8 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 142-8 138-6 136-0 131-0 124-1 118-8 116-6 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-5 132-4 130-8 139-2 157-2 124-4 122-3 105-1 
Tron and steel products.............. 10-6 94-1 G2-1 ¢3-1 104-8 83-1 79-7 71-2 
Crude, roiled and forged products. . 1-4 129-3 124-4 115-4 143-7 107-4 100-0 85-7 

Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1:1 115-9 111-6 120-9 134-5 106-5 91-8 82-2 

Agricultural implements........... 3 45-0 51-5 51-0 72:6 45-5 52-8 37-0 

Ianduyvehicle sims .ja5 ts. 1 eves es: 4.3 82-7 80-3 81-7 89-2 74-2 75-1 69-4 

Automobiles and parts............ 1-2 101-6 94-7 103-5 108-7 ¢2-0 100-1 79-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... -2 61-0 64-7 75-9 74-4 56:6 58-4 48-3 
Heating appliances..4..6. 6.3 «ones ee -4 135-1 131-2 138-7 136-2 105-8 100-9 93-5 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).... 6 110-5 110-7 116-2 136-1 91-9 79-1 65-0 
Foundry and machine shop products +5 109-2 104-9 105-5 121-0 96-7 87-9 74-5 
Other iron and steel products........ 1-8 105-2 103-0 101-2 111-3 93-2 83-0 77-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-2 160-7 156-9 160-3 166°8 139-3 123-2 111-9 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-1 160-4 162-3 161-7 156-6 143-7 141-6 138-7 
Miscellaneous? Suan Sade bch. +5 149-1 146-7 147-2 147-2 133-0 128-3 114-2 

LOGGENG ck meerr nie cent ary: 1-5 60-3 73-5 58-6 | | 143-4 82-7 77-7 85-6 
MINENG#, Gt hoes SRA 35h 6-7 168-0 165-6 157-4 159-1 140-2 128-6 112-4 
Coalimessinence: FMI: 03 disaerrcas: 2-0 87-8 83-5 88-4 89-8 85-7 86-5 83-1 
Metallic: Ores). senate « aytet.e Seine ee 3-8 Sole 352-9 326-9 319-6 272-7 233-0 189-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 9 153-0 152-1 128-3 146-9 120-5 112-8 95-2 
COMMUNICATIONG............... 2-0 87-3 87-5 88-3 60-9 86-0 82-1 82-5 
Melegramnsy. Nk operetta eso ees 5 98-2 101-1 102-7 106-2 99-6 94-2 93-2 
PEELE PHONES «AAW sont Med andenatione hele ees 84-3 83-7 84-3 86-7 82-5 78-9 79-7 
TRANSRORTATION cha. «busts 9-3 90-0 87-5 88-7 89-7 89-4 85-8 83-6 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 130-6 127-8 124-8 119-5 121-2 118-3 114-3 
Steam Favlways sje ewe ocr 5-3 77-9 74-9 76:3 79-2 79-0 75-4 74-3 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-4 91-7 91-5 98:3 98-9 96-1 G2-1 87-1 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 

TEBINAUNG Bie Boos, tttoieys Soino.s ster 15-8 152-2 146-3 133-8 144-5 109-0 110-9 118-1 
Bulletin ewer ees ewe se ae eee ees 2-9 80-5 76-1 71-7 81-6 60-1 63-2 56-3 
highway acess sn beens song 10-2 309-7 297-1 262-1 278-1 161-9 191-8 224-7 
alway. .c. .Geete eye eacieiins hes dere PS 77-5 76-4 76-1 82-4 109-6 84-5 81-9 

SERVICES RUS Ser iaes. Maa 2-9 151-7 149-8 146-7 146-6 137-5 127:8 125-5 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-9 153-7 150-5 146-5 148-7 139-6 129-¢ 131-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-0 148-3 148-7 146-9 147-4 135-6 125-3 116-5 

RRA HA, Fg Lee ee: Bs ates 11-1 134-9 135-5 131-0 130-9 126-3 121-8 117-1 
RG Gal! ay tee yet peaRO togs cases Shs os 8-3 139-0 140-3 134-9 136-4 132-3 126-8 123-3 
Wholesdienc-s..cost: cance ote ae 2-8 124-1 122-8 121-8 118-5 112-9 110-2 102-7 

AT EOENDUSER TES. o5..ctn. Maat 100-0 119-6 117-5 115-1 123-2 107-1 102-7 98-8 





1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’, see footnote to Table !. 


under review, compared with 1,632 in the 
preceding month. No general change took 
place at the beginning of September, 1938, and 
the index of employment was then a point 
lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—Confectionary and 
chocolate, bread and bakery and _ fruit 
and vegetable preserving factories reported 
heightened activity, the additions to staffs in 


canneries being particularly pronounced. The 
general improvement was on a much smaller 
scale than at the same date last year, when 
the index stood at 157-5, compared with 
143-7 at September 1, 1939. Data were com- 
piled from 542 firms in the vegetable food 
division, whose payrolls rose from 38,544 at 
August 1, to 43,744 at the date under review. 
Ontario recorded the most marked advances. 
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Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this group showed a falling-off, gains in paper 
product manufacturing being more than offset 
by tosses in pulp and paper mills and printing 
and publishing plants. A’ downward move- 
ment had also been noted at September 1 of 
last year, when the index at 107-1, was three 
points lower than at the date under review. 
The forces of the 709 co-operating establish- 
ments included 68,315 persons at the beginning 
of September, as compared with 68,598 in the 
preceding month. 

Rubber Products—The trend was favourable 
in rubber factories, 54 of which employed 14,023 
workers, compared with 13,452 at August 1. 
The situation at September 1, 1938, had also 
shown a marked betterment as compared with 
the. preceding month; although this was on 
a larger scale than that recorded at the date 
under review, employment was then at a lower 
level, the index standing at 102-9, as against 
112-2 at September: 1, 1939. 

Textile Products—Pronounced recovery of 
a seasonal nature occurred in textile factories, 
1,169 of which had 104,300 employees, as against 
100,802 at August 1. Most of the advance took 
place in Quebec. Garment and _ personal 
furnishing, headwear, silk and cotton mills 
were decidedly busier. The general increase 
reported at the same date of last year had, 
however, involved a much greater number 
of workers; nevertheless, the index then was 
fractionally lower. 

Beverages—Slight improvement was noted 
in these industries at September 1 as compared 
with August 1, 18 persons being added to the 
payrolls of the 147 co-operating factories, which 
employed 9,705 operatives. The level of 
employment was higher than at the beginning 
of September, 1938, although a greater gain had 
then been indicated in the group as a whole. 

Tobacco—Tobacco. factories were busier; 46 
of these employed 8,359 workers, compared 
with 8,079 in the preceding month. Additions 
to staffs on a smaller scale had been recorded 
at September 1, 1988, and the index was then 
slightly lower. 

Chemical Products—An upward movement 
was shown in this division according to 
statistics from 301 employers of 18,840 persons, 
compared with 18,509 at August 1. The general 
situation in the chemical industries was much 
the same as at the same date a year ago. 

Clay, Glass .and Stone Products—These 
classes of building. materials reported moder- 
ately lowered activity; statements were re- 
ceived from 223 plants, having 11,208 em- 
ployees, as against 11,261 in the preceding 
month. A similar loss had been noted at the 
beginning of September last year, when the 
index was several points lower. 
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Electric Light and Power—F urther expansion 
was shown in electric current plants, 100 of 
which provided work for 18,066 persons, or 
529 more than at August 1. Employment was 
brisker than at September 1, 1938, improve- 
ment on a smaller scale having then been 
indicated. 


Electrical Apparatus——Activity in this group 
increased to some extent at the beginning of 
September, 229 workers having been added since 
August 1 to the forces of the 124 co-operating 
establishments, which had 17,984 employees. 
The gain occurred mainly in Ontario. A 
larger advance had been noted at the corres- 
ponding date in 1938, and the index then was 
much higher. 


Iron and Steel Products—The agricultural 
implement and shipbuilding divisions of the 
iron and steel group recorded contractions 
in employment, while the automobile and other 
land vehicle, crude, rolled and forged, machin- 
ery, heating appliance, wire, tool and foundry 
and machine shop divisions were busier. On 
the whole, there was an increase of 2,637 in the 
forces of the 925 co-operating iron and steel 
manufacturers, who employed 123,185 men and 
women at the beginning of September. The 
greatest revival in activity was in Ontario. 
The trend at September 1, 1988, had also 
been upward, but the index number then was 
a point lower than at the date under review, 
when it stood at 94-1. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The precious 
and the base metal product divisions reported 
heightened employment; 190 manufacturers 
of non-ferrous metal products provided work 
for 25,295 operatives, as against 24695 at 
August 1. Improvement on the same scale 
had been indicated at the corresponding 
date last year, when the index in these indus- 
tries was fractionally lower. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—Employ- 
ment in this group showed a decline, accord- 
ing to statements from 99 establishments with 
12,783 persons on their payrolls, as against 
12,931 at the beginning of August. The index 
was slightly lower than at September 1, 1938. 


Logging 


Logging operations were further curtailed in 
the beginning of September. Data were re- 
ceived from 364 firms, whose payrolls aggre- 
gated 17,726 workers, compared with 21,634 
in the preceding month. The reduction, 
which was contra-seasonal, resulted partly 
from fire precautions in British Columbia. The 
number engaged in bush work at September 
I was decidedly larger than at the same date 
in 1988, although a smaller décrease from the 
preceding month had then been reported; ~~ 
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Mining 

Coal—Statistics were tabulated from 100 
operators having 23,972 men on their payrolls, 
as compared with 22,787 at the beginning of 
August. Most of the improvement was in Al- 
berta. Rather larger gains had been made at 
the same date a year ago, and the index number 
then was fractionally higher than at the date 
under review. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in metallic ore 
mines showed a small decrease, according to re- 
turns from 236 firms whose forces declined 
from 48,958 persons at August 1, to 43,807 at 
the beginning of September. An advance had 
been shown at September 1, 1938, but activity 
was then at a lower level. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
A slight gain was reported in this group, in 
which 101 firms enlarged their staffs by 59 
workers to 10,158 at September 1. A con- 
traction had been noted at the corresponding 
date of last year, and employment was then 
decidedly slacker. 


Communications 


Little general change occurred in the com- 
munications division, in which the co-operating 
companies reported a personnel of 23,314, 
as compared with 23,361 in the preceding 
month. The index was somewhat lower than 
in the early autumn of 1988, a slight gain 
having then been recorded. 


Transportation . 


Street and Electric Railways and Storage— 
A marked advance was shown by 282 local 
transportation companies, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 30,036, or 644 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. The increase took place chiefly 
in the Prairie Provinces. Employment had 
also gained at the beginning of September, 
1938, but the index was then six points lower. 

Steam Railways—There was an improve- 
ment in employment in steam _ railway 
operation at September 1, according to the 
100 organizations from which returns were re- 
ceived, and which had 61,937 employees, com- 
pared with 59,601 at August 1. Employment 
was more active than at the corresponding date 
last year, when a smaller advance had been 
indicated. The expansion reported at the 
beginning of September, 1939, took place 
mainly in the Prairie Provinces as the move- 
ment of grain commenced. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—A slightly up- 
ward trend was noted in the water transporta- 
tion group, in which the index was several 
points lower than at the same date in 1938, 


although .the tendency had then been down-. 


ward. Statements were received from 124 
employers of 17,123 workers, as against 17,086 
at August 1, 1939. 
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Building—Important expansion was shown 
in building construction, in which employment 
was brisker than in the late summer of 1938. 
Data were received from 877 contractors, whose 
payrolls stood at 34,261 at September 1, 1939, 
as compared with 32,448 at the beginning of 
August. The trend was generally favourable, 
but Ontario and the Western Provinces re- 
ported the greatest gains. 


Highway—There was a further increase in 
this group, 4,919 men being added to the 
forces of the 483 co-operating organizations, 
which had 118691 workers. There were 
advances in all provinces except Ontario and 
Alberta. The number employed on road work 
was much greater than at September 1 of last 
year, the advance then indicated having been 
on a decidedly smaller scale. 


Ralway—Improvement was recorded by the 
34 employers furnishing data in this division, 
which provided work for 31,001 persons, as 
against 30,592 inthe preceding month. A 
fair-sized gain was noted in Quebec, while 
elsewhere the changes were relatively slight. 
There had been a much larger advance at the 
corresponding date in 1938, but the index 
number was over a point lower. 


Services 


Further expansion was shown in the service 
group, in which the general level of employ- 
ment was rather higher than that indicated 
last autumn. The 595 firms furnishing in- 
formation for September 1, 1939, reported 
33,474 assistants, or 427 more than at August 
1. The gain took place in hotels and 
restaurants. 


Trade 


Employment in retail trade again declined, 
while wholesale houses further increased their 
working forces. A_ slight betterment was 
shown in trading establishments as compared 
with September of last year, when a rather 
larger loss in the group as a whole had been 
reported. Statistics for September 1, 1939, 
were received from 2,067 retailers and whole- 
salers employing 129,018 persons, compared 
with 129,623 at the beginning of August, 1939. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, and industries are given in the accom- 
panying tables, in which the columns headed. 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns at the date under review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of August, 1939 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at work other than their own 
trades or who are idle on account of illness 
are not considered as unemployed, while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

The favourable movement of employment 
for local trade union members, which has 
characterized the situation unceasingly since 
the close of February, continued throughout 
August according to the reports received from 
1,924 labour organizations, comprising a mem- 
bership of 241,824. persons. Of these, 26,287 
or 10-9 per cent were without work on the 
Jast day of the month compared with a per- 
centage of 11-1 in July. Nominal advances in 
work afforded were also noted from August 
last year when 11:6 per cent of unemployed 
members was registered. Alberta unions 
showed improvement in conditions of nearly 
4 per cent from July which was almost entirely 
confined to coal mining activities. The trend 
for Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario and Manitoba members was also 
toward heightened activity though the changes 
from July were very slight. In British Colum- 
bia the lumbering and manufacturing indus- 
tries, particularly the woodworking division in 
the latter, and hotel and restaurant employees 
were chiefly responsible for the slight drop in 
activity registered from July, while in Quebec 
there was scarcely any variation from July 
conditions, increases and decreases in the 
various trades and industries being of a 
largely offsetting influence. When a compari- 
son is made with the returns for August, 1938, 


the situation for Manitoba and New Bruns-’ 


wick members was moderately improved 
during the month surveyed, and increases in 
activity, on a small scale, were reflected by 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia locals. Ontario mem- 
bers alone, showed fractional curtailment in 
employment, the building trades, and metal 
trades of the manufacturing industries being 
determining factors in the adverse movement 
indicated from this province. 


The returns on unemployment from the 
largest city in each province with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island are tabulated 
separately each month. The changes in the 
various cities used for comparison were not 


outstanding during August when contrasted 
with the July reports, Edmonton and Toronto 
unions showing advances of over 2 per cent 
in work afforded, Saint John and Winnipeg 
increases of slightly over one per cent, and 
Montreal and Regina but fractional improve- 
ment. In Halifax and Vancouver, however, 
the situation declined in each city by about 2 
per cent. When comparing with the returns 
for August last year Edmonton unions showed 
substantial gains in activity during the period 
reviewed and conditions were moderately 
better for Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver and 
Regina members. In Toronto minor gains 
occurred. On the contrary, rather noteworthy 
recessions in employment were. recorded by 
Halifax members and curtailment, of a lesser 
degree, was manifest by Saint John locals. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1933, to date. The 
course pursued by the curve which has been 
consistently downward since the end of Febru- 
ary continued in the favourable movement 
throughout August. The level reached by the 
curve at the close of the month was also 
slightly below that of August, 1938, denoting 
a slightly better employment trend. 


The manufacturing industries, as a whole, 
showed little change in the situation during 
August from the preceding month though 
tending toward an increased volume of em- 
ployment. This was apparent from the reports 
compiled from 573 locals with a membership 
total of 95,146 persons, 11,306 or 11-9 per cent 
of whom were idle in comparison with an un- 
employment percentage of 12-5 in July. Im- 
provement in somewhat greater measure was 
indicated from August last year when the per- 
centage of inactivity stood at 14-0. Hat, cap 
and glove, and glass workers showed large 
percentage gains in employment from July 
which did not affect greatly the situation in the 


- manufacturing industries, as their membership 


was rather small. The garment trades were 
considerably more active than in July .and 
advances of lesser importance were registered 
by meat cutters and butchers, cigar and 
tobacco, and textile and carpet workers, general 
labourers, bakers and confectioners, and print- 
ing tradesmen. Of the recessions in the other 
trades which were of a largely counteracting 
nature the most marked were recorded by 
paper makers and wood' and leather workers, 
while slight curtailment in activity was re- 
flected by iron and steel, fur, jewellery and 
brewery workers and metal polishers. A much 
higher level of employment than in August 
last year was indicated by textile and carpet, 
garment and glass workers, the meat cutters 
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and butchers during the period under review 
and among bakers and confectioners pro- 
nounced gains were noted. The iron and steel 
trades also showed some increase in employ- 
ment. Brewery workers reflected only a 
slightly more favourable trend. Marked in- 
creases in slackness, however. were reported by 
hat, cap and glove, leather and’ wood workers, 
and metal polishers, while noteworthy con- 
tractions in employment were evident among 
paper makers. The situation also declined 
slightly for fur and jewellery workers, general 
labourers and printing tradesmen. 

The coal mining industry during August re- 
flected somewhat heightened activity from the 


drop in employment. In addition to the mem- 
bers reported as entirely unemployed, a num- 
ber were shown as working at reduced time. 

Some slowing up in employment in the build- 
ing and construction trades was evident during 
August from the preceding month though con- 
ditions were slightly improved from August 
last year. Reporting for August were 208 
locals of building tradesmen with 26,418 mem- 
bers, 7,442 or 28-1 per cent of whom were idle 
in comparison with percentages of 24-7 in 
July and 30°3 in August, 1938. Bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, and hod carriers 
and building labourers all showed noteworthy 


¢ PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 





























preceding month, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment standing at 11-7 in contrast with 14:9 
per cent in July. The percentage for August 
was based on the reports forwarded from a 
total of 56 labour organizations including 
20,924 members, 2,442 of whom were without 
work on the last day of the month. Losses in 
employment, on a small scale, however, were 
evident from August last year when 9-8 per 
cent, of the members reported were idle. The 
Alberta coal fields afforded a considerably 
better volume of activity than in July and 
slight advances were recorded from the Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia areas. In New 
Brunswick, however, there was some falling off 
in available work. The situation in both the 
Eastern and Western coal districts was less 
favourable than in August last year, British 
Columbia unions showing the most important 
86789—5 
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recessions from July, and curtailment in 
activity of considerably lesser degree was mani- 
fest by granite and stone cutters. Among 
plumbers and steamfitters the losses indicated 
were so slight as to be almost negligible. 
Steam shovelmen on the other hand were de- 
cidedly busier than in July but as their mem- 
bership was small they had no marked influence 
on the situation in the building and construc- 
tion trades as a whole. Employment advance- 
ment on a rather small scale, however, was 
registered by bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, electrical workers, and painters, decorators 
and paper hangers. When contrasted with the 
returns for August last year the improvement 
registered by carpenters and joiners during the 
month under review was a large factor in the 
better situation obtaining in the building 
trades, though substantial gains were manifest 
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by bridge and structural iron workers, and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers. Granite and stone 
cutters, and plumbers and steam fitters also 
contributed in lesser degree, to the group 
advancement. Hod carriers and_ building 
labourers, and painters, decorators and paper 
hangers, on the contrary, were much slacker 
than in August last year and the recessions 
indicated by steam shovelmen were rather 
noteworthy. A less favourable movement was 
also shown by brick-layers, masons and plaster- 
ers, and electrical workers. 

Increases in employment, on a small scale, 
were reflected in the transportation industries 
during August from both the preceding month 
and August a year ago, the 823 local unions 
making returns with a membership aggregate 
of 65,308 persons showing that 3,116 or 4:8 
per cent were without work as contrasted with 
5-8 per cent of inactivity in July and 5:5 per 
cent in August, 1938. Steam railway employees, 
whose returns included over 79 per cent of the 
entire group membership reported, showed an 
improved situation in each comparison. Among 
navigation workers, and teamsters and 
chauffeurs there was a nominal drop in avail- 
able work from July, while more pronounced 
contractions were apparent from August last 
year, navigation workers especially showing 
decidedly less favourable conditions. Street 
and electric railway employees indicated little 
variation in all three months used for com- 
parative purposes. 

Retail shop clerks were busily engaged during 
August compared with only 0-2 per cent of 
idleness in July and with a fully employed 
situation in August a year ago. For the month 
reviewed 6 associations of these workers fur- 
nished reports with a membership numbering 
1,804 persons. 

Returns were compiled at the close of August 
from 78 associations of civic employees embrac- 
ing a membership of 9,378 persons, 106 or 1-1 
per cent of whom were idle. at the end of the 
month in comparison with 0:8 per cent of 
jinactivity in July and 0-4 per cent in 
August, 1938. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades with 
141 locals reporting a total of 10,808 members 
during August, 878 or 8:1 per cent were idle 
on the last day of the month in contrast with 
an unemployment percentage of 6-3 in July. 
Unclassified workers showed a large falling 
off in activity from July and curtailment of- 
considerable degree was indicated by hotel 
and restaurant employees. Theatre and stage 
employees, and stationary engineers and fire- 
men, however, reported moderate employment 
advancement and slight gains were apparent 
among barbers. Less favourable conditions 
prevailed also in the miscellaneous group of 
trades from August last year when 6:8 per 
cent of idleness was reported. In this compari- 


son unclassified workers, hotel and restaurant 
employees, and barbers all showed some lower- 
ing in the level of activity during the period 
surveyed. The tendency for stationary en- 
gineers and firemen, and theatre and stage 
employees, on the other hand, was toward 
heightened activity though the changes were 
quite small. 

Fishermen with 6 unions showing a com- 
bined membership of 2,263 persons indicated 
3°3 per cent of their members idle on the 
last day of August contrasted with 1:6 per 
cent in July and with 5-0 per cent in August 
last year. 

Among lumber workers and loggers a con- 
siderable increase in slackness was manifest 
during August from July, according to the re- 
ports tabulated from 4 local unions with 2,389 
members. Of these, 549 or 23-0 per cent were 
unemployed at the end of the month con- 
trasted with a percentage of 14-6 in July. In 
August a year ago 23:3 per cent of inactivity 
was recorded. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1938, inclusive, 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPIOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II —PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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and also the percentages of unemployment by August, 1937, to date. 
provinces for August of each year from 1929 


to 1936, inclusive, and for each month from 
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Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for August, 1939 


During the month of August, 1939, reports 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed gains in the average daily 
placements of nearly 28 per cent and of more 
than one per cent, respectively, over those 
effected during the preceding month and 
those of the corresponding period a year ago. 
All industrial groups, except logging, where a 
moderate loss took place, recorded increases 
over July, very marked gains being reported 
in farming and construction and maintenance 
and more moderate ones shown in services and 


throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications followed a sharp up- 
ward trend during the first half of the month, 
but traced a downward course during the latter 
half of the period under review. At the close 
of August, however, the levels shown were 
slightly above those registered at the end 
of the corresponding month a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
67-6 during the first half and 63-8 during the 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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transportation, increased placements in the 
remaining groups, trade, manufacturing and 
mining, being nominal only. In comparison 
with August, 1938, fair expansion was registered 
in logging, services and manufacturing, while 
small gains in mining and transportation were 
largely offset by declines in trade and con- 
struction and maintenance. Farming also 
registered a decline which was quite substantial. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1937, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
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second half of August, 1939, in contrast with 
the ratios of 65-9 and 62-6 during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1938. The ratios of place- 


ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 64:5 and 60:7 as 
compared with 62-9 and 59:4 during the 
corresponding month of 1988. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during August, 1939, was 
1,650, as compared with 1,327 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,631 in August a year 
ago. 


Octopmr, 1939 


The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,515 in comparison with 2,311 in July, 1939, 
and with 2,541 during August last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
August, 1939, was 1,573, of which 1,174 were 
in regular employment and 399 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,281 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in August a year 
ago averaged 1,552 daily, consisting of 1,081 
in regular and 471 in casual employment. 

' During the month of August, 1939, the offices 

of the Service referred 43,617 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 42,470 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 31,693, of which 26,348 were 
of men and 5,350 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 10,777. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 33,210 
for men and 11,389 for women, a total of 
44.549, while applications for work numbered 
67,901, of which 51,644 were from men and 
16,257 from women. Reports for July, 1939, 
showed 33,151 positions available, 57,754 appli- 
cations made and 32,002 placements effected, 
while in August, 1938, there were recorded 
44,028 vacancies, 68,590 applications for work 
and 41,891 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1929, 
to date :— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

19D: ot ol Ane eesea: 260,747 137,620 398, 367 
LOBOS kes sen. casa 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
1O3TE ea Oe Roe 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
LOB eet fire bn, 153,771 198,443 352,214 
1933) 2.5 it. Ree o. 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LOS4s BS. see CS 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
TOS D errs ee eso Ee 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
Eee Oe ae 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LOSI... Ae Ae fete) 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
1988) a ae BE. 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
1939 (S months) 3.8 157,967 98,549 256,516 


Nova Scoria 


During the month of August, 1939, positions 
offered through Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 6 per cent higher than in 
the previous month, but over 12 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase of nearly 5 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with July, but a decline 
of over 13 per cent in comparison with August, 
1938. The decrease in placements from August 
of last year was mainly due to a decline in con- 
struction and maintenance, although small re- 
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ductions were also reported in nearly all other 
groups. There was a small increase in mining. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
logging, 57; farming, 35; construction and 
maintenance, 557, and services, 516, of which 
423 were of household workers. During the 
month 481 men and 132 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


New BruNSWICcK 


There was an increase of nearly 19 per cent 
in the numbers of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in New Brunswick during 
August when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 16 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month. of last year. 
Placements were over 20 per cent higher than 
in July and nearly 17 per cent above those of 
August, 1938. The increase in placements over 
August of last year was due to a substantial 
gain in construction and maintenance. There 
was a small increase in services, a moderate 
decline in logging and small changes only in 
all other groups. Placements under construc- 
tion and maintenance numbered 615 and in ser- 
vices 632. Of the latter, 493 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 220 of men and 156 of women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec during August, was nearly 
18 per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 4 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were 11 per 
cent higher than in July, but nearly 3 per cent 
below August, 1938. Placements under con- 
struction and maintenance were considerably 
less than during August of last year and 
accounted for the decline under this compari- 
son for the province as a whole. There was 
a decrease also in transportation. These losses 
were largely offset by a substantial increase in 
services, a moderate improvement in logging 
and smaller gains in manufacturing and farm- 
ing. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 144, logging, 488, 
farming 146, construction and maintenance, 
2,928 and services, 3,080, of which 2,737 were 
of household workers. There were 3,724 men, 
and 1,742 women placed in. regular employ- 
ment. 

ONTARIO 


During August, orders received at Employ-' 
ment Offices in Ontario called for nearly 4 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and over 2 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase also in placements of over 3 
per cent when compared with both July, 1939 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1939 

















Vacancies Applicants Regular 
eae (oe) eh ee A Ce ee ot ee ae lace- 
Offices Reported, Unfilled Regis- ,; Referred Placed Un- ists 
during | end of Laas anemia 7 hauk Saal bere Ay oP 
period period period Regular | Casual a a : P fore 
Ov. 

Nova Scotia. vieeeedenetenseeeeeeeees 1,244 “4 1,309 1,220 613 696 2,882 541 
Halifax. --....-4-.020reerevetscsee 274 4 $22 228 58 170 1,281 161 
GREY, 5 vas aye sven aes 278 0 269 78 224 54 691 92 
Rfid ean Alek aL dns eta Ol ete eerale eae pelo et sae ti 

New Brunswick..................... 1,338 6 1,478 1,345 me 205 po ne 
Chatham :......205 eee "404 0 *403 "404 a ie nthe or 
Moanchonest: tui sae 5 Maree 605 6 691 612 : ore 2 
Polo ee ee 329 0 384 399 = ue ar ee 

Gueheot).. (esis. endiieal id 8,113 923 | 17,391 1,773 es iat <6 a 
iooabee! papas sa nasenelan i sh are rad OE MEOH igor Tee ee ae 
Chicoutimi oe Ss War BESSY 357 0 833 357 He : ty = 
Fallicate. ome eee). Nee: 842 10 1,470 842 ae ; si ne 
Lai Puce. .Usode. davcae | a1 ees oe 156 0 "993 156 jt f ae 0 
Rratano oe te SOY iar Wh 293 32 362 267 cet : “4 oe 
Montreala,.. Wo cee eee 3,735 528 9,062 3,48 AS os ine ae 
Bca‘realés,..9..NoSmOnsE-. Biciealee 3,735 528 9.062 3 8 1,871 1,0C0 5,053 1,815 
SOREL OTR Aa ar WU A CSET 1b) ddismls. gaamlnorneene aaclessl ts obelbiuad tant 
Sherbrooke COM 214 30 "375 263 214 “0 I 186 
Thetford Wines 119 51 259 100 a r sn es 
ep etd ARS aNG, BEE RET Se Ohe ae 199 19 410 227 ha es "pats 248 

ahd’ Oritey hk ARS hl Gee A ke 310 13 ar7 326 297 06 

Ontario..... ; a3 ise 
MATH eeeseeeeeeeeeer rites 12, 708 22 23,831 12,668 7,624 4,925 | 44,813 7,158 
Prantlond wvitegy rye 2h. sea% 186 4 360 231 1 59 0-9 a4 
ol A al ell ction hacia ety: 2 409 372 143 30 | "400 | 453 
Fort William.......esesesceeseseee 433 0 498 433 364 ra oe +9 

MEI DD eas. s spate lec (ole ote Seth Gye etn Gre teres 
ELAM ON sss eccrctqune oe eee ee ma i 1 ah 569 ne oh : "Es ot 

COE Ae a aha sh hedts che we hans he elehette cneer acels 
ria LL eae 306 rr coo 80 Bato ak Bak iS 
Richer. te 904 16 411 24 133 os Fe: ee 
Tondons..2nluont a). 38 Cate 499 34 806 yh & oe ‘ine oa 
WNinwara| Pallan tis. ic. cack Xe 196 15 217 4 44 a Veo: or 
North Bay 000... 803 0 904 04 we ti i431 “9 

St oe see pat mes fans a 234 1 420 225 
Ottawa...... ssc id:. 5 De) oP a Safe = 
Oud Shuniceee eee ne aT Bim came dein (ier aes Bees rouge a me ie 
Penibrokel lu ..28.. oe, > 229 0 683 5 5 + oa 
Peterborough.............0e.seceee. 197 1 316 ‘oe YY a re ee 
Port AvEhor th. ee er ere 434 0 395 401 an _ als ie 
StoGatharine’s hi haces auc 351 24 486 331 iy o ae i 
Uy eee abe 87 0 121 36 vt “hieeee i 

218 5 256 216 71 145 469 101 

Simcoe. 4h ot. & cree ee oe 515 6 ae ee . : = % 
Stratford: 82, eRe Re 119 0 315 1 7 ST BE Ba Ra 
Sudbury: ib. c fines 10. 179 0 567 "4 " a we He 
a jymbhine td. oan) lee, eee 574 0 1,326 v6 08 4 : st 
Toronto sie. eee ee 1,753 32 6,774 a ne a hone iad 
Welland. :s1510..g44°0 . eMac. hh 6 "174 ae a ie ge 
Windsor). 6 od d-it. h aback soto 474 29 730 age 0 7 us 
Woodstock: 2255. 1. SURES 300 0 317 301 “fe +e aa a 

Manitoba.s «aii. .2odacss. oocloeda.: 1,575 39 7,890 363 oH 533 Pe 198 
Brahdon gedrdow cee ee *639 28 554 Bt Os ve mere ee 
Deuphins 4) Oui | ean: aa, i fe 
Portave la. Ptairiemaegects ost. cen ; ¥ ea 4 oo ose ot a : 5a 
Winnipes! 1s)... be ek 6,431 11 6,831 6 ° oe i: : pe 

Saskatchewan....................... 6,762 402 6,488 ‘top Baad Selo giet a Sis 
Bistevah.. ucit eee indies et "164 1 "166 wit aa ae eer ihe 
Matai, 22. Hesston meta) AOR Ot. asses 8 238 ; a a 
Modae Jaw). “SWI Ae Meee. AA. 1, 120 41 1,049 1,008 oa : hha 
North Battleford.................. "340 71 266 ; Oa RY Te oa 
PrinGe AIDBrE nh ee 535 71 466 4 aS ve oe 
Revina BULROL... 4b. . ROC 1,707 5] 1,859 78 fal re oa 
Sackatoans 4 cuz: J. c/TM Ase ok: 1,191 77 1.084 ee Bee < be Lie 
RUE CUTORe oe ee ee "651 65 560 hs yes i S fe 
Weyburns.5.. seri K 20. OOS. 2 363 10 345 eas 04 re HS a 

arktond cic, caasevere. J 463 15 465 ise oi 184 7 ce 

Kinertan oe Sek oe 3,233 156 4,031 3 ose ra oH os 193 
Calsary)  selicee. i bate 1,193 114 1,516 ae Os nds ARG Dore 
Drumheller)... .ariccea ned. 2e "175 0 385 ey 7 whe: Sov 

AiO n Ne ce, ee eee 1,352 0 1,554 Hs i u ye oll 
Dethbridges. 0). 2. tea) "951 31 "312 “ope ae ne a pe 
pviedicine Hat ese eee 262 11 264 82 50 7 209 oh 
ritis OHUMDA..... 0. ; 
les Ca bia Sree 8,576 a 5,483 3,612 2,125 1,414 | 12,828 1,065 
Nanaimo ei aNd 321 0 a of ; 1 aon , 
INelsonirice oti. ti. acs, caret 205 0 230 oe A sae ae 
New Westminster................ j : : 76 0 96 an re me as fo 
Penticton, SE A! as 195 0 225 i: : = Wy is 
Princd George/..ike:l. 1). ace. . 134 17 133 a4 os a ee 4 
Prince Runert...o. Cale le. Le 76 0 59 Ni wi 7 . 2 
A AROOUVED SS Com nes meet hs 1,895 23 3,190 t 4 is 030 39 
Vibtorials!, . hod. Aiow faages "494 0 955) "492 216 216] 972 id 

Canada. 655305608) . bh. Lote. ee 44,549 1,834 | 67,901 HE 693 an él ia 
Monk) se eee ee 33.210 "317 | 81.6 ap WS veg etn IME A BG Ey 
Mon. osessecseeeteeseereeeeseeee 33,210 Ai 6441 33,044] 26,343 6,626 | 76,749 | 24,185 

eR Ma ON: 517 | 16,257] 10.573 5.350 4°15] 15,863; 4,996 





* 30 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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and August, 1938. With the exception of a 
large decrease in farming and a small loss in 
trade, all industrial divisions showed gains 
in placements over August of last year. The 
most important increases were in construction 
and maintenance, logging and manufacturing. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 879; logging, 420; farming, 
2,177; mining, 149; transportation, 159; con- 
struction and maintenance, 4,868; trade, 244, 
and services, 3,631, of which 2,364 were of 
household workers. During the month 6,075 
men and 1,549 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
MANITOBA 

Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during August called for nearly 7-8 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 4 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase of nearly 76 per cent more 
placements when compared with July, but a 
decline of nearly 4 per cent in comparison with 
August, 1938. When comparing placements 
by industrial divisions with August of last 
year, there was a large decline in farming and 
a moderate loss in logging. These decreases 
were largely offset by gains in all other groups, 
the most important of which was in construc- 
tion and maintenance. 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 95; 
logging, 105; farming, 3,394; construction and 
maintenance, 3,043, and services, 826, of which 
684 were of household workers. There were 
6.555 men and 446 women placed in regular 
employment. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Opportunity for employment, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan were over 200 per cent better 
than in the preceding month and nearly 32 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase also in 
placements of over 205 per cent when com- 
pared with July and of over 30 per cent in 
comparison with August, 1938. The large in- 
crease in placements over August of last year 
was due to substantial gains in construction 
and maintenance and farming. There was a 
small decrease in services and minor changes 
only in all other groups. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: farming, 4,417; 
construction and maintenance, 1,107, and ser- 
vices, 792, of which 535 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 5,302 of men and 552 of women. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of over 55 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Alberta when compared 
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with the preceding month and of nearly 10 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were over 
54 per cent higher than in July and over 9 per 
cent above those of August, 1938. Placements 
in logging and farming were higher than during 
August last year, but there were declines in 
construction and maintenance and _ services. 
The changes in all other groups were small. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected were: manufacturing, 80; 
logging, 346; farming, 1,786; construction and 
maintenance, 149, and services, 595, of which 
488 were of household workers. During the 
month, 2,195 men and 4389 women were places 
in regular employment. 


BritTisH CoLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during August, were over 16 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 23 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 
of nearly 16 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with July, but a decline of nearly 24 
per cent when compared with August, 1938. 
A substantial decrease under construction and 
maintenance accounted for the loss in place- 
ments from August of last year. There was 
a fairly large increase in logging and smaller 
gains in services, farming and transportation. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 71; logging, 288; farming, 207; 
construction and maintenance, 2,114, and ser- 
vices, 758, of which 524 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,791 of men and 334 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of August, 1939, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 31,693 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 20,026 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter 392 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 364 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 28 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2°5 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the offices 
of the Employment Service who may wish to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

In Quebec during August the Hull office 
assisted in the despatch of one bushman to 
Pembroke. At Ontario centres 321 persons 
secured certificates for transportation within 
the province. Travelling from Fort William 
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181 bushworkers, one carpenter and one 
painter’s helper were bound for various situ- 
ations within the Fort William zone, while 
from Port Arthur 63 bushworkers, 5 construc- 
tion employees, 4 mine workers and one hotel 
employee and from Sudbury 61 bushworkers 
were carried to employment within their 
respective zones. To the Sudbury zone also, 
one cook and 2 cookees were transported from 
Pembroke. The one remaining transfer was 
of a cook going from Timmins to North Bay. 
The’ Winnipeg office effected all transfers at 
the reduced rate in Manitoba during August, 
which numbered 37. Of these, 11 were pro- 
vincial and 26 interprovincial. Within the 
province the movement was to centres in the 
Winnipeg zone and included the transfer of 9 
sawmill workers and 2 farm hands. Proceed- 
ing outside the province 15 mine workers, 5 
farm hands, 4 bushworkers and one electrician 
were destined to the Port Arthur zone and one 
construction worker to Regina. The Labour 
movement in Alberta during August originated 
at Edmonton and comprised the transfer of 23 
persons. Of these, 22 went to provincial situ- 
ations and one outside the province. The 
latter was a farm hand bound for employment 
in the Saskatoon zone. Provincially one 
engineer was transported to Lethbridge and 8 
mine ‘workers, 4 oil refinery workers, 4 cooks, 
3 transportation employees, one baker and one 
cookee to centres in the Edmonton zone. 
Vouchers for transportation were issued in 


British Columbia during August to 10 persons. 
all bound for provincial points. From Van-: 
couver 2 cannery workers and one pipefitter 
went to Kamloops, 2 miners and one waitress 
to Penticton and 3 hotel workers to employ- 
ment in the Vancouver zone. The New West- 
minster office shipped one packer to Penticton. 

Of the 392 workers who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during August 143 were conveyed by the 
Canadian National Railways, 246 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 2 by the Pacific: 
Great Eastern Railway and one by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 
- In order to facilitate the movement of har- 
vest labour within the Prairie Provinces there 
was in addition to the 2-5 cent rate referred 
to in the above a special harvest rate afforded 
by the railway companies becoming effective 
on August 1 of this year and terminating 
October 15. Under this arrangement the rail- 
way companies granted a special rate of 1-5 
cents per mile to all applicants upon presenta- 
tion of a certificate supplied by the offices of 
the Employment Service in Manitoba and 
Alberta, the movement of labour being con- 
fined entirely to regions within their respective 
provinces. ‘Transferred under this plan during 
August were 105 harvest workers in Manitoba 
and 255 in Alberta, a total of 360, of whom: 
188 travelled over the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and 172 over the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During August, 1939 


The value of the building permits issued by. 


58 cities during August, 1939, was slightly less 
than in the preceding month, but was rather 
greater than in August of last year; during the 
month under review, these municipalities 
authorized building estimated to cost $6,159,- 
468, as compared with $6,535,813 in July, 1989, 
and $95,829,984 in August, 1938: There was, 
therefore, a decrease of 5:8 per cent in the 
first comparison, but an increase of 5-7 per 
cent in the second and more significant com- 
parison. The August, 1939, figure was the 
highest for that month in any year since 1931. 

The value of the building represented by the 
permits taken out in the first eight months 
of the present year was $39,807,098; this total 
showed a gain over that of $37,897,396 re- 
ported in the period, January-August, 1988, 
while the cumulative total in the present year 
was also higher than in the first eight months 
of any other year since 1931. However, the 
estimated cost of the construction work under- 
taken in each of these years has been very 
much lower than in earlier years of the record, 
being also below the nineteen-year average of 
$77,933,300 for the period, January-August. 
The wholesale prices of building materials 


have recently been lower than in the same 
months of either 1937 or 19388; while they have 
been rather higher than in January-August 
in any of the six years immediately preceding, 
they continue below the average in the years. 
since 1919. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
showing that they had issued over 700 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost about 
$2,250,000, and more than 2,200 permits for 
other buildings valued at approximately 
$3,275,000. During July, authority was granted 
for the erection of some 700 dwellings and 
2,400 other buildings, estimated at about 
$2,250,000 and $3,395,000, respectively. 

As compared with July, 1939, Ontario, Mani- 
toba .and Alberta reported gains, that of 
$318,183 or 113-8 per cent in Alberta being 
most pronounced. Of the reductions else- 
where indicated, those of $531,245, or 26-9 
per cent, in Quebec, and $211,520, or 71-6 per. 
cent, in Saskatchewan were most pronounced. 

Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan. and Alberta reported _ higher 
aggregates of building authorizations than in; 
August of last year; the greatest increase was 
in Alberta, where there was a gain of $324,304 
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or 118-6 per cent. The remaining provinces 
showed losses in this comparison; that of 
$144,319 in Ontario was the largest actual 
decrease while the decline of $45,929 or 50-5 
per cent, in New Brunswick was proportionately 
the greatest. 

Of the four largest cities, Toronto and Winni- 

peg showed an increase as compared with 
July, 1939, and also over August, 1938, while 
Montreal and Vancouver reported reductions 
in both comparisons. Of the other centres, 
New Glasgow, Fredericton, Quebec, Shawini- 
gan Falls, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Belle- 
ville, Fort William, Kingston, Kitchener, Peter- 
borough, Sarnia, York Townships, Welland, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Prince 
Rupert and’ North Vancouver recorded gains 
in both comparisons. 
- Table I gives the value of the building 
authorized by 58 cities during August, and 
in the first eight months of each year since 
1926, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based on the January-August total in 1926 
as 100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
eight months of the years since 1926 are also 
given, (average 1926—100). 

The aggregate for the first eight months of 
this year was higher by five per cent than in 
1938, and also exceeded that for the same 
period in any of the preceding six years. 











TABLE I 

Average 

Indexes of | indexes of 

welded Value of value of wholesale 

permits permits permits prices of 

_ Year imoied ia issued in | issued in building 

first eight | first eight | materials 

August s 
months months in 
(1926=100) | months 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 

1939....] 6,159,468 | 39,807,093 36-4 88-1 
1938....| 5,829,984 | 37,897,396 34-7 90-2 
1937....| 4,262,966 | 37,849, 203 34-7 95-4 
1936....| 3,678,455 | 27,026,141 24-7 84-6 
19385....| 4,311,968 | 33,348, 881 30-5 81-2 
1934....| 3,764,425 | 17,433,272 16-0 82-8 
1933....| 1,910,809 | 14,407, 111 13-2 77-0 
1932....] 38,823,251 | 22,576,464 29-8 Shih 
19381....] 8,201,879 | 78,194,996 71-6 83-0 
1930....| 14,029,564 |115, 268,330 105-5 93-4 
1929....| 21,582,221 |168, 894,072 154-6 99-2 
1928....| 17,448,542 |145, 247, 485 133-0 96-4 
1927....| 29,478,378 |126, 690, 292 116-0 96-2 
1926....| 11,672,599 |109, 211,942 100-0 100-7 











While the index of wholesale prices of building 
materials was lower than in 1938 or 1937, it 
was higher than in any of the years, 1931-1936; 
it was, however, lower than in earlier years 
since 1919. 

Table II gives the value of building permits 
issued by 58 cities during August, 1939, and 
August, 19388. The 35 cities for which records 
are available since 1920 are marked thus ‘“*”. 


TABLE II—ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION. WORK AS INDICATED 


BY BUILDING PERMITS 





ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 























Ang August, August, 
Cities 1939 1938 
3 $ 

P. E. Island— 
Charlottietownth «..4ofss tote see: 18,300 14, 950 
Nova. Scotiai i? ooo sch cache cece 153, $25 166, 696 
WHalhiiaxee Hat c.ten ve eee ater 117,075 125,502 
New Glasgow.............0.005- 154275 5,190 
PS y.dieye.w westie ise elie Seago 21,575 36,004 
New Brunswick.................. 45,014 80, 943 
EP rederictongtet see Oe. ee 19, 850 10,125 
“MoOnctone th ee eee ne tas 5,995 64,470 
e*Saint: John .. wes ee. see oe 19,169 16,348 
Quebecois. VME. .AUTe. FP) 1,440, 606 1,277, 664 
*Montreal—*Maisonneuve......... 873,613 984,719 
*Quebee: etek - Seer eis os Coles 341, 958 209,325 
Shawinigan Falls................ 44,475 1,175 
"Sherbrooke. A320 rs aete sh. tons eae 125,000 37,100 
*Fhree Riversy. sais ois eat fee 38, 960 DERRY RS 
"Westmount... oc« acuh «et seo 16, 600 21,970 
Ontarlozie 3... ROA Be: 2,696, 488 2,840, 757 
Belle yuled, 5 0b ote. aarekn mcr 134,166 12,350 
*Branttord. wae cence ae eer 4,580 32,325 
Chatham aK, AMF ol wios 20,085 79,500 
* HOR WU eI. os act erie scene o> 66,498 33, 240 
Galtier, ..ttics Binds oe ete cee 10,441 33, 875 
*Guelpht..% ft... Seen aka. 1771 8,511 
PETAMIILONS. cco pease eae tee 178,596 144,007 
"ing stONnocs sider. e tees ees ce ei 58, 465 47,958 
*Kitchener BO eco i Rees eee 79,044 55,389 
PISONGOM. ernie tt ae ee tee 106, 605 65,425 
Niagara’ Falls tease... cee oc sleet 14,165 3,920 
Oshawasys. 6h). cbile Hee OIE LR 13, 230 10, 730 
°OCLAWa eee es 147,915 689, 905 
Owen Sound steers se ecko eas 13,150 88, 298 
*Peterboroughycs ...jcieis whistle. laste» 4 117,570 32,173 
*POrterATUnur set soe ra cLe tot 72,264 104,516 
10, 635 6,766 


*“‘Stratiord)s:s sacs sense sa aee 














“4s August August 
Cities 1939 1938 
$ $ 
“SEC atharines <2 ..5e osteo 70,985 109, 855 
*S tee LOGIMAS. © Me .Broc ess tere siers ae 20, 865 14,552 
Sarnia eae. cee. fet ask 2 Ole 29,730 5,960 
Sault Ste. Marie................. 52,210 72,075 
FMOLON CONS. t leh Meals eels ste treme 1,027, 653 871, 664 
York and East York Tps...... 256,365 211,970 
Wellandie iis cas ses see eee 44,605 22,461 
PWM SOM soci soersieis 00,0 910.8 aiascdieree Mere 110,548 48,508 
HUVErsiGe tot .-. ace aires see eee 12,350 25,350 
WOOGSLOC Gs iss. ccess- cues oes Os 11,947 9,474 
Manitobas.otecets cane ocelntretairn 358, 903 230,270 
ME PANO sarc ceva cress oye whossisiegssebeysl*is5 3,925 3,259 
StrBowilace We. y ad Ah cokes wate 40,128 25,215 
SNVINTIDOL S51 oeteeis « elaine sunesoo oie: 314, 850 201, 800 
Saskatchewan.................0-- 83, 900 49,216 
* NGO RO URW 9 cso.ore tae or ela tiss Sets 6, 125 1,969 
2G SYS LaN TE a cee RR POPES SOOT 61,150 15,297 
MSaskatOOneit. . cs biste oie Siloe's wars 16, 625 31, 950 
FAIDCr Cart recor. cette eset: 597, 733 273,429 
R@alearvee. mho eee. ee Bee 57, 898 66, 134 
SE IONE OM a ae ors oa ese) 4, doable «i.e teks 487,490 163,375 
CCH DTIC LOS... eee ae sces cess 50,870 42,950 
MedicinovHatis: 4.0.37 eten 8-5 2e 1,475 970 
British Columbia................. 763,649 886, 059 
Kean loo paces? tals «fe keaton seis 10, 425 425 
INGNAIIIO ot oo ars elsioss ois th eres 870 Nil 

*New Westminster............+.-- ~ 64,275 96,440 
Prince Rupertis 4.) 4.kneeree ed: 4,080 3,450 
PV ANCOUV ET s/s ode o'o-oho.09 pha) stele oc 609, 280 687,120 

North Vancouver...........--- 20,340 3,6 
CV ACLORIG A pacteteoals «uate. de Ds ee ae ot 54,379 95,009 
Total—58 cities...........0.-.6-- 6,159, 468 5, 829,984 
Total—*35 Citiesin. mse dacom © sjepsras 5,319, 936 5,145, 956 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF SEPTEMBER, 
1939 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


6 HE employment situation at the end 
of September was reported by. the Super- 
intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritimes were busy com- 
pleting the harvesting of their crops, as well 
as starting fall ploughing. Produce at the 
markets was very plentiful and of fine variety 
and quality. With recent rains and light 
frosts, apples were growing and colouring 
nicely, and the decision of the Government 
to assist with the apple situation, both finan- 
cially and with the marketing, details of 
which were not yet complete, had proved very 
encouraging to orchardists. Fishing was fair. 
Little activity was taking place in lumber 
camps, although prospects were good for a 
large cut during the coming winter. Sawmills 
were busy, as heavy shipments of long lumber 
were being made to overseas markets and 
stocks on hand were being rapidly depleted. 
Coal mines in the New Glasgow area operated 
from four to six days per week, while those 
in Cape Breton and vicinity worked from 
four and a half to six days. Nearly all manu- 
facturing concerns were operating with a full 
complement of workers, evaporators and 
canning factories and sugar refineries being 
particularly active; the iron and steel industry 
likewise reported no idleness. All building 
construction was progressing regularly and 
highway work continued. Transportation by 
rail was increasing in volume, but by water 
was uncertain. Freight traffic also was heavy. 
The usual requests were received for house- 
hold workers in the Women’s Division and 
placements were made. 

Farming in Quebec recorded little change, 
the demand for help in that line remaining 
steady. Many thousands of bushmen were 
at work throughout the province and more 
were expected to be needed shortly. Manu- 
facturing concerns in nearly all centres re- 
ported greatly increased business, this being 
particularly noticeable in the paper, iron, 
steel, and textile industries. In Montreal, 
aviation showed noted activity as the result 
of important contracts. Many building pro- 
jects also were under way and numerous 
skilled workers found employment. At Mon- 
treal, too, alterations were being effected 
in large manufacturing plants, which were 
being reorganized to meet the demand for 
war munitions. Provincial highway construc- 
tion progressed, giving work to several hundred 
men. Transportation was active and services 
normal, but trade was rather slow. 


The demand for farm help in Ontario 
was well maintained, as additional hands 
were needed for fruit picking, silo filling, 
gathering of root crops. grape cutting, and 
fall ploughing. Farm applicants, however, had 
declined. owing to enlistments in the Army. 
The call for bushmen was gradually increas- 
ing, for operators were starting their winter 
logging operations, although the number of 
men so far involved was not large. Sawmills, 
however, had just about completed the sea- 
son’s cut. Mining was quiet, except at Tim- 
mins, but there, too, the demand had 
dropped off slightly, due to the closing down 
of surface operations, which is customary at 
this time of year. Manufacturing concerns 


-were very busy, some working longer hours 


than usual in an effort to have stock on 
hand in case their plants were needed for 
other purposes; others were experiencing 
additional activity resulting from Govern- 
ment contracts. Conditions also were greatly 
improved in the iron and steel group, in the 
pulp and paper industries, and in rubber and 
textiles. Building construction was _ brisk, 
although the majority of activity consisted 
of finishing contracts already started. At 
various military posts, however, many men 
were employed erecting huts and remodelling 
other buildings for Government purposes; 
numerous other applicants had been placed 
on protective duty with various firms. High- 
way maintenance continued, though on a 
reduced scale in some localities, as stretches 
of road were completed. Transportation was 
active, a number of former railway hands 
having been called back for service. ‘Trade 
was better. Orders for domestic help in the 
Women’s Division were being filled with 
difficulty, many girls and women, who were 
registered with the offices, desiring factory 
or office work only. Day work remained 
steady. | 


With threshing drawing to a close, calls 
for farm help in the Prairie Provinces were 
fewer, although harvesting of the beet crop, 
which had been held up on account of rain, 
was getting under way again. However, a 
number of unfilled vacancies on a monthly 
basis were on hand. Logging showed improve- 
ment, but with little demand, as yet, for bush- 
men. Unseasonably mild weather had been 
the cause of some slackness in the coal mines 
during September, but orders now were in- 
creasing in volume as dealers began getting 
in their supplies, thus increasing the oppor- 
tunities of employment for miners. Manu- 
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facturing was fair. Building construction was 
brisk, a number of artisans obtaining work 
in preparation of winter quarters for enlisted 
troops, as well as on direct labour projects. 
Calgary reported that recruiting had reduced 
somewhat the number of experienced men 
in the oil fields particularly drillers. There 
were, however, a limited number of men 
who could be promoted. Highway construc- 
tion also continued. Running trades of both 
railways were busy hauling the crop, and 
the usual increase in retail business during 
the harvest season was augmented by public 
buying for reserve stocks, due to the possi- 
bility of increased prices. Difficulty was found 
in getting girls to fill positions as farm 
domestics, but. work in city homes was avail- 
able and more readily taken, although for 
these, fully qualified domestics were extremely 
scarce. 

A steady demand for general farm hands 
was maintained in British Columbia. Apple 
and hop picking was completed, but packing 
houses and canneries were busy, the Federal 
Government’s agreement to purchase part of 
the fruit harvest proving of great assistance 
in taking care of the surplus crop. Move- 
ment of labour back to the larger logging 
camps proceeded, but the number of bush- 
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men involved was not large. Production in 
some of the sawmills was partly curtailed 
until regular shipping facilities were more 
assured, confidence nevertheless was being 
restored, as it was felt that the export of 
lumber would be re-established. Coal mines 
at Nanaimo were active and the larger gold 
mines were running as usual. Earnings of 
salmon trollers and gill netters had been poor, 
owing to the scarcity of the fish and the 
large number of fishermen involved; however 
a number of men and boats had been engaged 
on naval patrol. All building construction 
started was being speeded up, but new projects 
were somewhat cut down in certain districts 
on account of the war, nevertheless at Vic- 
toria, a substantial amount of work was under 
way. Some applicants seeking employment 
had been placed on guard duty at bridges, 
tunnels. etc., while others had enlisted. Dry- 
docks and shipyards at Prince Rupert were 
quiet, but at Victoria very active, opportuni- 
ties being especially good for iron and steel 
workers. On the various waterfronts extra 
hands had been engaged for short periods. 
Trade was about normal. Requests for 
domestic help were steady and all experienced 
applicants were easily placed. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
September, 1939, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


Employment at August 14 showed little 
change as compared with July 10. There was 
an improvement in employment in coal- 
mining, engineering, shipbuilding and repair- 
ing, building and public works contracting, the 
cotton and linen industries, shipping service, 
the distributive trades and hotel, boarding- 
house, etc., service. On the other hand em- 
ployment declined in the pottery industry and 
in boot and shoe manufacture, mainly because 
of local holidays, and in tailoring and dress- 
making. 

It is provisionally estimated that at August 
14, 1939, the number of insured persons, aged 
16-64, in employment in Great Britain was 
approximately 12,900,000. This was 12,000 less 
than at July 10, 1939, but 610,000 more than at 
August 15, 1938. The figure of 12,900,000 for 
August 14, 1939, excludes militiamen and re- 
servists, numbering approximately 50,000, who 
were in training at that date. 

Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
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Northern Ireland at August 14, 19389, was 8°6 
compared with 8:8 at July 10, 1939, and 12-2 
at August 15, 1938. For persons insured under 
the general scheme the corresponding percent- 
ages were 8-8 at August 14, 1939, 9-1 at July 
10, 1939, and 12-6 at August 15, 1938. For 
persons within the agricultural scheme the per- 
centages were 3:8, 3°9 and 4-2 respectively. 


At August 14, 1939, the numbers of unem- 
ployed persons on the registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain were 968,108 
wholly unemployed, 211,978 temporarily 
stopped, and 51,606 normally in casual em- 
ployment, making a total of 1,231,692. This 
was 24,732 less than at July 10, 1939, and 
527,550 less than at August 15, 1938. 

The total of 1,231,692 persons on the registers 
in Great Britain, at August 14, 1939, included 
615,359 persons with claims admitted for in- 
surance benefit, 438,695 with applications au- 
thorized for unemployment allowances, 30.294 
persons with applications for insurance benefit 
or unemployment allowances under considera- 
tion, and 147,344 other persons, of whom 44,370 
were juveniles under 16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
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Employment Exchanges at August 14, 1939, 
was 1,294,805;.as compared with 1,326,134 at 
a 10, = and 1,843,272 at August 15, 1938. 


United Siates 
ore special survey conducted by the United 


States Bureau. of Labor Statistics showed that. 


the expansion in -industrial activity taking 
place during the past month resulted in Amer- 
ican factories hiring more than 300,000 ad- 
ditional workers between mid-August and mid- 
September. According to a press release issued 
by Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
“only . about one-third of this increase is 
attributable to: the seasonal rise that usually 
takes place at this time of the year.” 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as fol- 
lows :—. 


Large numbers of workers were hired by 


cotton goods factories, steel, aircraft and ship- 
building, and meat otal firms, as well as 
by automobile plants, where work on new 
models expanded rapidly. There was a large 
seasonal increase from August to September 
in employment in canning factories. Special 
preliminary reports also indicate that in some 
manufacturing industries, such as woollens and 
worsteds, some seasonal declines in employ- 
ment were reported. 

Reports from trade sources also indicate em- 
ployment increases in mines and in retail 
stores in September. 

Between mid-July and mid-August gains in 
employment in manufacturing were wide- 
spread. Sixty-nine of the 90 manufacturing 
industries regularly surveyed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reported gains in employ- 
ment. Pay rolls in factories gained even more 
rapidly than employment, the increase of 6-5 
per cent, or $10,500,000 weekly, being approx- 
imately double the customary August in- 
crease. . 

In August, as in September, coal mines em- 
ployed additional workers. Bituminous coal 
mines took on 10,000 men and anthracite 
mines increased their forces by approximately 
6,000, an exceptional development at this time 
of year. Coal-mining pay rolls rose more 
sharply than employment, reflecting increased 
production schedules. 

Wholesale firms enlarged their staffs in 
August by 1.per cent, or 14,000 workers, while 
retail stores reported a decline of 1-5 per cent, 
affecting 49,000 employees. Employment in 
the service industries for the most part showed 
seasonal changes. 

For non-agricultural employment as a whole, 
there were approximately 250,000 more persons 
at work in August than in July, and approx- 
imately 1,110,000 more than in August 1988. 
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These figures do not include employees on 
Works Progress Administration and National 
Youth Administration projects, nor enrollees 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Factory Employment—There were greater- 
than-seasonal gains in August of 3-1 per cent, 
or nearly 230,000 wage earners and 6-5 per 
cent, or $10,500,000, in weekly factory pay 
rolls. The expected changes in August are 
increases of 2:5 per cent for employment and 
3°1 per cent for pay rolls. Of the 90 manu- 
facturing industries surveyed, 69 showed em- 
ployment increases and 74 showed pay-roll 
gains. The employment level was higher than 
in any month since December 1937 and pay 
rolls were higher than in any month since 
November 1937. Comparisons with the in- 
dexes of August 1938 showed increases of 8-6 
per cent in employment and 16:3 per cent in 
pay rolls. 

The durable-goods group of industries as a 
whole employed 1-6 per cent more wage 
earners in August than in the preceding month 
and 16°3 per cent more than in the same 
month last year. For the nondurable-goods 
industries employment rose 4-2 per cent during 
the month and 3-4 per cent as compared with 
a year ago. Pay rolls in the durable-goods 
group were 7:5 per cent above the July level 
and 29-5 per cent above August of last year, 
while in the nondurable-goods industries the 
increases were 5-8 per cent and 6:4 per cent, 
respectively. 

Gains of about seasonal proportions were 
shown in the following industries: women’s 
clothing (19-7 per cent, or 36,100 workers), 
furniture (3-9 per cent, or 5,700 workers), saw- 
mills (1-7 per cent, or 4,700 workers), hosiery 
(2-5 per cent, or 3,700 workers), and silk and 
rayon goods (4-5 per cent, or 3,400 workers). 
A less-than-seasonal gain of 3-6 per cent, or 
6,900 workers was reported by men’s clothing 
factories, and shoe plants also reported a less- 
than-seasonal gain of 1:2 per cent, or 2,300 
workers. The 5:8 per cent increase in aircraft 
factories continued the unbroken series of 
monthly gains which began in October of last 
year and lifted the employment level in the 
industry to nearly three times the 1929 level. 


Non-manufacturing Employment. — Retail 
trade employment decreased seasonally by 1:5 
per cent between mid-July and mid-August. 
The August employment index, 82-4 per cent 
of the 1929 average, was 3 per cent above that 
for the same month in 1938. In general, 
the employment changes in the various lines 
of retail trade followed closely the seasonal 
movements shown by the August averages of 
the last ten years. Gains in employment were 
reported by dealers in furniture and eee 
and building materials. 
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Employment in wholesale trade establish- 
ments increased seasonally by 1-0 per cent, 
slightly more than the ten-year average gain 
‘for August. Agents and brokers and other 
“wholesalers of farm products reported marked 
seasonal expansion, and dealers in jewelry and 
in paper products also increased the number 
of their employees seasonally. 

An unusual employment gain of 8-9 per 
cent in anthracite mines and a pay roll in- 
crease of 32-8 per cent reflected increased 
production in the first half of August. These 
increases are the first shown in this industry 
in August in the last 6 years. As compared 
with last year the employment and pay-roll 
percentage increases were 29 per cent and 67 
per cent, respectively. In bituminous-coal 
-mining the seasonal pick-up of 2-8 per cent 
in employment, which was virtually the same 
percentage increase as the average gain for 
August in the preceding ten-year period, was 
“accompanied by an unusually large rise of 
18-3 per cent in weekly pay rolls. 
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Employment in Private Construction—Em- 
ployment in private building construction in- 
creased 1:0 per cent from July to August, 
according to reports from 12,178 contractors 
employing 125,211 workers. Corresponding pay 
rolls increased: 1-4 per cent. 


Employment in Public Works—There was 
a decrease of 366,000 in the number of people 
employed on relief projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration in. August 
because of the release by August 31, 1939, as 
required by law, of workers whose period of 
18 months of continuous employment expired 
before September 1, 1989. The 1,778,000 per- 
sons employed on work relief projects in 
August represents a reduction of 1,286,000 
since August of last year. Pay rolls of $102,- 
000,000 were $17,637,000 less than in July and 
$61,360,000 less than in August a year ago. 
A decrease was reported on Federal projects 
under the Work Projects Administration and 
an increase on work projects of the National 
Youth Administration. Student Aid projects 
were inactive in August. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 
The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
-and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was _ subsequently 
amended by an Order in Council of April 9, 
1924. The Fair Wages Order in Council 
contains certain conditions marked “A” which 
are applicable to contracts for ‘building and 
construction work, and certain other condi- 
tions marked “B” which apply in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture of various 
classes of Government supplies and equip- 
ment. 
~On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour GazetTTe for January, 
1985, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made 
in the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
-Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 


with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the provin- 
cial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates of 
wages not less than those provided for women 
and girls in the Minimum Wages Scales of the 
respective provinces. 


Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— , 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 


The working hours of persons while ‘so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 


’ 
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or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1980 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a provision 
which did not appear in the 1930 legislation, 
which applies the fair wages policy to works 
of construction, remodelling, repair of demoli- 
tion that are assisted by Federal grant in the 
form of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance 
or guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreement with 
the provinces which are also assisted by 
grant of federal funds, the same labour 
‘conditions are enforced which apply to works 
of building and construction undertaken for 
the various departments of the Dominion 
Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These _ schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for overtime 
and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 


frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
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ing that the following contracts have recently Per hour 
been executed by the Government of Canada: Piledriver and derrick fireman. . 0 683 

Painter and glazier... .. .. . 0 80 
eee ss Plasterer.. pte San) et Ra ae ere ae 1 00 
GROUP “A” CONTRACTS Plasterer’s helper (tempering and mixing 
(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, tion a a Na Opies 
Repair or Demolition Rixger (general). oe 
Pp a vO Roofer, felt and Prats 0 50 

Note: The labour conditions of each of the aed Sale wal 075 
contracts noted under this heading. besides plies Torta Worker...” > we 
stipulating working hours of not more than vi eae atta steel workers: 1 123 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that: hovel \ operator—gasoline.,, 1 124 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- Welder and Burner, on steel Oe 1 123 
ment or current practice, the working hours of Welder and Burner, acetylene or electric. .. 0 75 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, By Bert ands docks Builders: be 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this oe imaeeye 0 45 
work, and also specify that the rates of wages Pay month 
set out therein are minimum rates only and Class A—Tugs of Class 4 kag 
that “nothing herein contained shall _ be Captain.. . 2 . $200 00 
considered as exempting contractors from the Engineer.. .. - 190 00 
payment of higher rates in any instance Class B—Tugs of ‘Class No. 5 and No. 6: 
where such higher rates are fixed by provincial Captain.. cit iatet em te oe ae wl A190 OO 
legislation.” Engineer... .. . 180 00 

Class C—Tugs al Class No: 7 a Made 
NationaL Harsours Boarp Captain.. Behe Girt ce ote tate OURUO 
; ‘ Engineer.. 170 00 

Construction of repairs and additions to Per hour 
the Columbia Elevator at Vancouver, B.C. Tug fireman... . 0 563 
Name of contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Hed ddotishan dit: , = 

Scowman.. 0 54 


Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 18, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$131,000. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith’, . 7, Sees $0 75 
Blacksmith’s helpers.. 0 50 
Boatmen (rdwboats).. 0 45 
Carpenter and joiner.. . 0 90 
Cement mixer operator: 
Gasoline or electric.. 0 60 
Steam.. . Oe 0 90 
Cement and cones eis eher OY ITG 0 90 
Compressor operator (gasoline or Blectaie). 0 60 
Per day 


Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. $20 00 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be Mowe 
whether employed full or part time).. 7 00 
Per hour 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. 0 60 
Drivers, team ,Aand. wagons « frre wies. | hey es 1 00 
Drivers.. 0 45 
Drill runner. : 0 55 
Electr-cian Guside irene 1 00 
Engineers, operating, steam.. i 0 90 
Engineers, crane (steam, denen or deuce. 0 90 
Hngineer on steel) erection... . 2)... selec. ee, jae 1 123 
Fireman, stationary.. 0 50 
Hoist operator, tower (egies or Sy heeeceyy 0 60 
Br.ck and hollow tile layer.. 1 10 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helper iGeeiee 


and tempering mortar).. 50 
Jack hammer operator.. . 55 
} U9 SYOLS) EDS CONN 3 SAE eee OA PORN oer eae tar 45 
Millwright.. 


Motor truck driver.. se 
Motor truck driver and tek hs 
Pipefitter (surface, temporary work). 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ 


Ssorceoecce 
cS 
SS 


Relpom cas men 


assigned to help ee en 0 50 
Piledr:ver boommen.. .. : 1 00 
Piledriver and derrick iene 1 25 
Piledriver and derrick engineer.. 1 123 
Piledriver and derrick man.. .. 1 00 
Piledriver br.dgeman.. 1 00 


Reconditioning concrete piling at Pier 2, 
Deep Water Terminals, Halifax, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Gunite & Waterproofing Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
9, 19389. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,000. 


Per hour 
Air chipper operators.. .. $0 50 
Carpenters... <a 0 70 
ement gun Eeriter 0 50 
Cement gun nozzlemen.. 0 85 
Drill runners. 0 50 
Pipe Gi rexs-ensface: cu ocate: pate 0 55 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, pide Reb 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cut- 
ting and fitting timber).. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. ... 
Watchmen.. 
Blacksmiths.. : 
<a aan fee. AR : 
Compressor ieee ancorne 4 or alse 
Cement finishers.. 
Pabourers.... ...% 
Riggers nara): 


Soocaoocco 
oe Do “109 GH OH 
SSSORSaARS 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Construction of a road diversion at the 
R. C. A. F. Aerodrome, Yarmouth, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Acadia Construction Go% Lid, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, Bsifawber 
5, 1939. Amount of contract, $23,972. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 


Per hour 
oxemen.. 2.25 < 0 40 
Blacksmiths .. . 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helogra.. 0 40 
Dragline operators ‘iran or ae aS eee 


Dragline firemen.. 
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Dragline oilers.. Ga ttle Meas wens cue ate 
Driver, “horse “and: Carts. 9.3 34 <a tees stele. 
Driver, team and wagon.- .. 

Drivers.. 

Labourers.. fees 

Motor truck Ariens pris 

Motor truck driver and teubicid 

Road grader operators: 


Horse-dTawns.s .« .% <. % 

Including team... .. . 

Gasoline. . : 
Roller operators teams or , stesalinela 


Steam shovel engineer... 

Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. 
Steam shovel firemen. . 

Steam shovel oilers. . i 
Shovel operators henouling an 
Tractor operators (gasoline). 
Team and scraper.. 

Team and plough.. 
Watchman.. .. . 


Construction of alterations and additions to 
1206 First Street East, Calgary, Alta., for the 
accommodation of auxiliary Air Force. Name 
F, W. McDougall Construc- 
Date of contract, 
contract, 
$31,300. A fair wages schedule was included 


of contractors, 
tion Co., Calgary, Alta. 
September 1, 1939. Amount of 


in the contract as follows:— 


Blacksmiths, +4 ee Be. vs « acre. 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... Rh ss ala 
Brick-and vhollow:tilerlayers’.,-. trent ae ae 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. te 
Carpenters and On Tian 
Cement finishers... 
Cement and concrete mixer Vnetatote: 
Steam.. 
Gasoline or blosiric,. 
Compressor operators (quacling. or electric) 
Drivers... 
Driver, horse aa ee 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Electricians- (inside ny werent 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single drums.. 
Double drums.. th Gk 
Engineers ‘on steel reece 
Firemen, stationary.. ets 
Hoist operators (gisele or halebiieyel An 
Insulation workers (cork, asbestos).. 
Labourers.. . 
Lathers, wood.. 
Machinists. . inter 
Motor truck Eran a lars 
Motor truck driver and hentia: 
Ip to..2) FOnS8i0. 
ARO CS ee 
4 tons.. Dake GATOS eee: ok ce 
SMbONS Weis eos aa! Wo gee oh poe Wile Goss Peers) ners 
Painters and glazier. 
Plasterers... 
Plasterers’ 
material).. gee 
Plumbers and ambien: ee 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers ‘Gale men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. .. .. .. «. 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 
Sheet metal workers.. . ahthe’s 
Stonecutters.. .. 
Stonemasons... .. .. 


iieipers’ Gain and tempering 


Per hour 


0 50 
0 50 


Sore SOO OS 2) 0 So 2S aio 
WMD OA DOD HF QD > 
SOOO OM OOO aC oO 


Per hour 


$0 70 
0 50 
1 10 


ooo a oo 5 
oe Se ee 
oS Or or or Or 


oa cone So oa 2 > 
aa Ne 00 Or ot 00 OOD 
Oooo Oo OS a 


Per hour 

Stonemasons’ helpers aang and tempering , 
mortar).. ‘ 0 50 
Structural Bee! workers 0 85 
Terrazzo layers.. ‘ 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers and “helpers. 0 60 
Watchmen.. Ss 0 40 
Welders and burners on iteel erection ’| 0 85 


Construction of a 25 yard machine gun 
range at the Royal Canadian Air Force 
Station, Vancouver, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tors, Smith Bros. & Wilson, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, September 11, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $15,219. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers. . $1 10: 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ Eloy (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 90 
Cement finishers.. f 0 90 
Cement and concrete mixer er 
Steam.. 0 90 
Gasoline or Se ae 5 0 60 
Compressor sa ockL i (ralofiie or Lmdineiredy) 0 60 
Drivers.. SAT Gs RAZED 0 45 
Driver, team onal cae. 1 00 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. .. 1 00 
Engineers, operating, steam (single or 
double drums).. ao RAN SEO 0 90 
Engineers on steel es : 1 124 
Engineers, crane (steam, gasoline or pss 
tric).. Wiegs a ‘ 0 90 
Firemen, Wationare ie Sites 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower (omaplinens or sloatrieds 0 60 
Labourers.. Sha hssrmraberewars 0 45 
Machinists. . . 0 75 
Machinists’ helvers © 0 50 
Motor truck driver.. 0 60 
Motor truck driver and tek fi 1 50 
Ornamental iron workers.. 1 124 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 80 
Plasterers... 26 oc. SPauctar ees a) dem ts aan 1 00 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) . - ie 0 624 
Plumbers ane nt is as 1 00 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ heipere (all 3 men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. ; 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 0 50 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. ; 0 75 
Sheet metal workers.. 1 00 
Shovel operators (ensoltiey 1 124 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 124 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 90 
Steam shovel firemen... .. .. 0 744 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 60 
Structural steel workers.. .. oh 1 123 
Welders and burners on bel Vpradeiout.. 4 


Watchmen.. 


Supply and installation of Central Heat- 
ing Plant equipment at the Dominion Arsenal 
at Valcartier, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Goulet Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, September 14, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $68,900. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. .. $0 60 
Blacksmiths... 0 60 
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Per hour 

Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. . you leisy eee 0 45 

Brick and hollow tile tere ete 0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers nant 

ing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 

Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. aie 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer opeeatoes 
Steam.. , 0 60 
Gasoline or leletiens 0 55 

Cement finisher. . oe 0 55 

Compressor operator ffeil erca or Eee 0 55 

Drivers.. 55: lor Ob) BOE ee Caer 0 40 

Driver, horse mud ey 0 55 

Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 

Engineers, operating, steam: ; 
1) to! 2vdrumsivey ey eee tebe ee... 0 60 
3 or more drums.. eye ar 
_ Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. : 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, 2 Oa or einck 
tric)... 3 CR POULIN 0 65 
PiRcwWiviane (inahals. wiccmenins otih. ot eH 0 65 
Firemen, stationary.. .. ROU 0 45 
Hoist operators—tower (enadline: or elec- 
tric).. coo 
Labourers. . - 
Lathers, metal.. 
Lathers, wood.. 
Machinists... - 
Machinists’ al oonsek, 
Motor truck driver.. ; 
Motor truck driver and sine 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plasterers . +, 
Plasterers’ helpers 
material)... Sah te Se as 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 
Rodmen—reinforcing steel.. 
Roofers, felt and gravel: 
Sheet metal workers.. 
Shovel operators—gasoline.. 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. ... 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers... .. .. 
Stonecutters. . 
Stonemasons.. : 
Stonemasons’ Wilpers. (mixing Lata taduaeny 
ing mortar) . . a a ee 
Structural steal oworkerare 
Tile setters (ceramic).. 
Tile setters’ a ree (all men Tecsienied) to 
help tradesmen).. baat, s gashde «dae 0 45 
Watchman... .. .. of svar 0 35 
Welders and ‘amt on OT eet ations 0 75 


Ste 8 NS Se SE SR 


Secor SoSoOSCCSoOSCS 
AKROARaAaaas 


(mixing and tempering 


oor So Or or 


patent 


OE ET SOE Ok OE St at OY em 


eSooocoeqocoao oe oS &. S&S 
CoCo SO Olt or 


See's 
Sak 


Construction of an isolation hospital at the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Station at Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 15, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$19,700. A fair wages schedule was included 


in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 

Asbestos insulation workers.. $0 65 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. 0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers tuned 


ing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters. o ese Seem CURIE. BHA. Is 0 70 
Cement finisher... .. .. ae he 0 60 
Cement and conerete mixer Peeravont 

Steams: a «- a. fre wes Fa osere 0 65 
Gasoline or dioctvicen ce, thee 0 50 
Compressor operators. (gasoline or idtolines 0 50 
OTriver-HOTSESANGCCALT Aw. aac ce sies 96 ene) asd 0 55 


Per hour 

Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75: 

Drivers. . . Sh: bey.s 0 40; 
Engineers, opeiatinmn stone 

Single or double drums.. 0 65: 

Three or more drums.. .. .. . 0 75. 


Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .... .. 0 70: 


Engineers on steel erection.. 0 80 
Firemen, stationary.. F 0 45, 
Hoist operators—tower PA he or aslediciol: 0 50: 
Labourers.. = 0 40 
Lathers, metal.. 0 70. 
Lathers, wood.. . 0 65. 
Machinists... .. 0 65, 
Machinists’ Seog 0 45. 
Motor truck driver.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and enn 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 60 
Plasterers.. oboe ferbigned: geeueserd «' sesinsere 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
Mmaterial)s.b a wenvels en eC eee 0 45, 
Plumbers and Seunttoens | dopeaes) saqods ORS, 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 45, 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. sons tuay ede 0 50 
Sheetiimetaleworkersdeek. ca seagurd. faim. o« 0 70 
Shovel operators—gasoline.. .. .. .. .. «- 0 90 
Steampshovelw engineers... os sis, «) a4 os «6 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen.. Aare 0 70 
Shameshowvelmimemienon 2s .<<. os sir eel ae 0% 0 55 
Stonecuiterstaleye OCS hTS: .c 2 sede 0775. 
Stonemasons... .. 0 90. 
Stonemasons’ ee aha pee A ad splot A 
mortar).. = ae A 0 45. 
Structural steel workertt. his west 0 80 
Welders on steel erection... .. .. .. «2 «+ os 0 80 
abe TNO ey Pa bn: wail goin, neo Mie. > ko piss 8) 0 35. 


Construction of a number of buildings at 
the Royal Canadian Air Force Station, Camp. 
Borden, Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 15, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $223,350. A fair wages schedule was in-. 
cluded in the contract as follows— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers. . $0 75 
iBlgeksmithss. fAsttem actach: Souk etree oa 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ protien Ree Cee nS 0 40 
Brick and hollow file Jayers.. «. ...<: +... 1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing’and tempering mortar).. .. .... .. 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 90. 


Cement and concrete mixer ODeraome 
Steam.. 
Gasoline or ehoctiac. 

Cement finisher. . oe 

Compressor operator (gasoline or welecin). 

Drivers.. z 

Driver, horse onl dunias 

Driver, team and wagon.. 


SS SS 
Dod PR aT RP OD 
Or Or Or © Or Or 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
1 to 2 drums.. 0 80 
3 or more drums.. 0 80 
Engineers on steel cxeehions 0 80. 


Engineers, crane (steam, eens or ‘glee 
tric).. 

Electricians Gneide TT iroeeD ie 

Firemen, stationary.. .. 

Hoist operators—tower corn ote or eee 

Labourers.. ag eK NS ee 

Lathers, metal... .. .. . 

Lathers, wood.. 

Machinists. . 


Machinists’ 


cocooeocoreo 
WAIT RR OOO 
GDAMOAAMISoOR 


helpers... 
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Per hour 

Motor truck driver.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Reale. 1 40 
Ornamental iron workers... .. .. «+ « 0 80 
Painters. and -glaziers. .. 29025) .9 ou. 0 75 
PPIASECLEES er se 44. tere vas. SR ee OR 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material).. ipa lena, 0 40 
Plumbers and mets ca Mh as sect ROR 8 1 00 
Rodmen—reinforcing steel.. i 0 45 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent. 0 55 


Sheet metal workers... .. . we, bale 0 92% 
Shovel operators (aeasclinans ‘. 1 10 
Steam shovel engineers... 1 10 
Steam shovel cranemen.. » ORME, PH 0 90 
Steam, shovel firemen. > as ave Vediles Mellie 0 65 
Steam shovel oilers.. . 0 55 
DSTONCCULCCLS ..6:0 cyt amypo. gm ciate Abele cteubate 0 95 
Stonemasons.. 1 00 


Stonemasons’ helposs cae and ‘tempera 
mortar) sigs ALE AST © ee piece tt? SgAM -y- 0 
Structural steel Morera. . Bihan. SIC 0 80 
Tile setters (ceramic).. 0 

Tile -setters’ helpers cal men igaicignads ta 


help tradesmen).. r ; 4 0 40 
Welders and burners on woe mrcetion's 0 80 
Watchman.. .. 0 30 


Installation of a drainage system and resur- 
facing runways at the Royal Canadian Air 
Force Station, Patricia Bay, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Dawson, Wade and Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, September 
5, 19389. Amount of contract, $236,600. A fair 


wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . ade Roane te $0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 80 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 85 
Drivers.. <a 0 45 
Driver, team shoud seranien 0 85 
Driver, team and plough.. 0 85 
Labourers... ; BSP eee nate Desa Te ae 0 45 
Motor truck ewe Nis ee en Ce Oe 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ike Siglo 1 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 055 
Road grader operator: 
Horse-drawn.. 0 50 
Including team.. 0 90 
Gasoline.. 5 adult 0 60 
Steam roller operators.) 0 70 
Steam shovel engineers... 1 124 
Steam, ‘shovel "cranemen..°*.3°.2 ce" se oe 0 90 
Steam shovel firemen... .. .. 0 743 
Tractor operators—gasoline.. 0 65 
Watchman.. 0 45 
DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 


Construction of wharf repairs at Quatsino, 
Comox-Alberni District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Horie-Latimer Construction Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 7, 1939. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $6,979. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


$1 25 
1 123 


Pile driver and derrick foreman.. .. .. 
Pile driver and derrick engineer... .. .. .- 
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Per hour 


Pile driver and derrick men.. 1 00 
Pilevdriver. and boommense .25). Sees 1 00 
Pile driver and bridgemen.. .. .. .. .. .. 1 00 


Pile driver and firemen.. PPULKSE ; Dy 0 68% 
Labourers. yrs ee, - See, Le, ao 0 45 
Watchmen... 0 40 


Construction of a steel Hopper Scow. Name 
of contractors, The Sydney Foundry & Ma- 
chine Works, Ltd., Sydney, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, August 4, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$29,860. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Welder, acetylene and electric.. $0 58 
Angle-smith.. .. 0 58 
Angle-smith’s helper.» 0 45 
Blacksmith... .. 0 58 
Blacksmith’s Helper. | 0 40 
Boilermaker.. .. .. 0 58 
Boilermaker’s helper’ 0 45 
Chipper and caulker.. 0 58 
Loftsman.. Paola 0 58 
Machinist.. 0 58 
Machinist’s helpers 0 40 
Patternmaker.. .. 0 58 
Steamfitter and Ripehiver st bap one 0 58 
Steamfitter’s and ees 8 “helper. a Pea 0 40 
Riveter.. ; Some ROR he 0 58 
Template- bake Kichewe'®” apsmralsu ch <s: laos 0 58 
Piaters,.. i Aine Ore: Oe 0 58 
Shipwright aha ae 0 58 
Moulder.. 0 58 
Driller and reamer. 0 45 
eaters riveteercie oa Sec ke bt ee 0 40 
Bolter-up.. 0 40 
Holder-on, ce 0 45 
Rigger.. Ae 0 48 
Crane operator.. 0 48 
Labourers... 0 35 
Painters... 0 48 


Note: Working fats heey. eat Seiad 8 per nena and 
48 per week. 


Construction of harbour improvements con- 
sisting of the completion of the terminal for 
the Harbour Commission at Hamilton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Russell Construction 
Co., Lid., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 22, 19389. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $313,311.96. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Biseksmithisity isch cs SPEIER okt sfensearm A -o smn G0ee0 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. of 0 50 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 45 
Carpenters and es . 0 75 
Cement finishers.. ‘ é 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ey 
SUCAM re ses ty ie RleeeRe Geel «fests 0 673 
Gasoline or Biaair ions ‘ 0 60 
Compressor operators Cegealine or nunlooiriens 0 55 
Engineer, crane (steam, gasoline or electric). 0 75 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. .. .. .. .. $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether spas full or part 
PLETE) enciticateb inves, & toned a0: don e's) w etme ees ROR Ieta ieee 5 00 


Octozer, 1939 


Per hour 
PD GIVER lies oo ood ma Soecield. qeerlk. 0 45 
Driver, team ait WAZON...mareiiind eolk.: 0 90 
Engineers operating re 


Single or double drum.. 0 673 
Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Fireman, stationary.. .. 0 50 
Hoist operators (oe octens or pclakiiclaa 0 55 
Labourers... F SU WAL ese ae eee mae 0 45 
Motor truck auiy dens. hehe seal <. 0 50 
Motor truck driver and feck 1 50 
Pile driver and derrick engineers... #.. 2 0 674 
Pile driver and derrick labourers... .. .. .«. 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.. i 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. Lesosts 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, set- 
ting and signalling).. . 0 60 
Pumpmen.. 3 0 55 
Steam shovel ENE dish ee REO 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. 2. ss os oe os 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. .. LETHON) a 0 55 
Steamushevelitoilers.nem.  Mal..miadlet ..e7k 0 50 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. 0 90 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, ecw 
and by use of axe, Tiel ete., cutting and 
fitting timber).. 0 55 
Watchmen.. . 0 40 
Welders and ee cis or misloe tric). 0 70 


Construction of a breakwater, at Matlock, 
Man. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. New- 
man, St. Boniface, Man. Date of contract, 
August 15, 1939. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $15,921. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths.. the sla as $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ hapers! EP ages ees phe 0 40 
Labourers. . : 0 35 
Driver. é 0 35 
Driver, ‘Bore ‘ahd earth 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. tas ats 0 65 
Timbermen or cribmen (ene ‘sevbhie 

and by use of the axe, sala elon cutting 

and fitting nea 0 50 
Watchman.. 0 30 


Nore: Working Di must not lenlas 3 per day 
and 44 per week. 


Construction of an extension to the rubble 
mound breakwater at Port Arthur, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Dredge & Dock Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 8, 1939. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $416,978.75. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per month 

and room 

and board 
Dredge captain (dipper)... .. .. .. «+ e» «+ $200 00 
Dredge runner (dipper)... .. .. 160 00 
Cranemen ACGip Per) siseadwetersul «ooiyee 140 00 
POLVCHTANWCC IDOI) Mats \ecus's aise) oe cwsuree mss ee, OUR00 
Oe RRL POT IM tee cycle cise Zain ve Se veie a pion o. 60 00 
“Tug captain.. pe .- 145 00—180 00 
Chief marine paginese (Class Noe 170 00 


140 00 
165 00° 


Second marine engineer (Class 2).. .. .. o- 
Chief marine engineer (Class 3).. 


* According to nominal horse-power of vessels as 
described in classification of the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada. 
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Per month 
and room 
and board 
Second marine engineer (Class 3).. 130 00 
Chief marine engineer (Class 4).. 150 00 
Second marine engineer (Class 4).. 120 00 
Chief marine engineer on vessels requiring 
' less than 4th class certificates. . 135 00 
Fireman.. 65 00 
Ovaries meee ape i tel 70 00 
Deck hands... .. ..... 50 00 
Cook. . 80 00 
Per hour 
Shovel operator.. 0 90 
Shovel craneman.. .. . 0 70 
Shovel fireman.. pL ee ie | eee roe 0 55 
Derrick runner (gasoline or electric).. 0 70 
Pile driver and derrick fireman .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick labourers... et 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick foreman... .. .. .. 0 80 
Pile driver and derrick eng:neers. : 0 70 
Pile driver and derrick men Gisane seth 
ting and signalling).. 0 55 
Dankey engineer.. .. + 1 «. ss 0 65 
Labourers... .. «- 0 40 
Blacksmiths... 0 60 
Powdermen.. 0 50 
Drill runner Pein). 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 0.75 
Drivers.. fh F 0 40 
Motor truck hae ae , 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Aa eB 3 1 45 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, ames 
ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fitting timber).. 0 50 
Motor boat operators.. . 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. 0 90 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... : 0 45 
Compressor operators pasane or ae aa 0 50 
i Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. .. .. .. .. $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether ey es full or part 
time).. ar Seats ° o ee os 08 oe 5 00 


Reclamation from part of Navy Bay on the 
east side of the Royal Military College grounds 
at Kingston, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Dredge & Dock Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 13, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $33,750. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. . se $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. ki 0 45 
Compressor operators Creatine or alec 4 0 50 
Drivers.. a. serene 0 40 
Driver, horse on ny 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drill runners.. .. . Mics bose) xian 0 50 
Engineers, ophvattie! ‘eteamak 
Single or double drums.. 0 65 
Three or more drums.. .. : 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, ack: icici 0 70 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 45 
Aabounerss 6 ee ss ee ees Ne 0 40 
Machinists. . si 0 70 
Machinists’ helpers.. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. * 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and triples 1 45 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. 0 75 
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Per hour 


Pile driver and derrick engineers.. .. .. .. 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, set- 

ting and signalling).. ae io SUERED 0 55 
Pile driver and derricks! Phenvents a. soigese 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick labourers... .. .. .. 0 45 
Riggers (general)... .. 0 50 
Timbermen and neces aca nel eee : 

ing and, by use of axe, adze, etc., cut- 

ting and fitting timber).. ee 0 50 
Watchmen... .. . 0 35 
Welders and Biaets. Gaasty lene: or iisleckrics nee 0 65 


Construction of a wharf at Fort Frances, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. William 
Newman, St. Boniface, Man. Date of con- 
tract, August 15, 1989. Amount of contract, 
approximately $5,831. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmithss.-¢s «s+ fee SEO sRy sew ne $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ soley! oP ES VS ng 50 SERRE 0 45 
Driverses “h <s6 HS So eS vv ERR 0 40 


Driver, team ana Saco Det BSD slens138 0 75 
Engineer, operating, steam ae or 
double drum).. : 
Hoist operator—tower Wie line or uldeiie) 
Labourers. . i ile aaron teioks 
Motor truck deicens, : 
Motor truck driver and tracked 
Tractor operator.. f ; 
Pile driver and derrick foreuiaih 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.. 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, ike 
ting -and"“signalling) (aes) .2sesaweeg -<ons OF55 
Firemen, stationary.. .. 0 45° 
Timbermen and cribmen ncaa at. 
ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., cut- 
ting and fitting eet 20). ete! 0 50 
Watchman... .. .. eaten. Betideaier. die 0 35 


SO1S"'S 2S eS So SS 
mR Oatd8 PP KR or oD 
oor or Or Oo Or Or CO CO rt 


Construction of a public building at Miull- 
brook, Ont. Name of contractors, M. Sullivan 
& Son., Ltd., Arnprior, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 2, 19389. Amount of contract, $10,- 
967 and unit prices for additional work. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. " $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers mix- 
ing and.-tempering mortar).......... 8.) 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. «. SPM Sdis: 0 60 
Cement finishers... .. .. ey eee aa 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer  Vepenatees: 
Steam.. ce 0 65 
Gasoline or eee 0 45 
Drivers.. F it ne 2S. ee 0 35 
Driver, horse wud pee ra. uerttiarid. «awe 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon. Jiyld.. 1h a 0 65 
Electricians (inside virus 0 65 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 80 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. 0 65 
Three or more drums.. i 0 75 
Firemen, stationary... z 0 40 
Labourers .. 0 35 
Lathers, metal.. 0 60 
Mastic floor layers.. 0 75 
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Per hour 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.. ...... .. 0 60 
Mastic. floor tkettlemen...cesae , Hoe... . 0 60 
Mastierfloor labourers; i.ctieete. mt asenns os: 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... .. Juels. Ww. ote 0 40 
Motor truck driver and dni. SOE. FO. O42 1 40 
Ornamental. iron. workers... ... ss 2. 9.5 es 0 55 
Painters and glaziers... 0 55 
Plasterers.. 0 75 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material). . < re PLR IEOTE Cae 0 40 


Plumbers ae AtenmGinens.: xe 0 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patenths 0 40: 
Roofers, sheet metal.. LHCCTSES 0 65 
Sheet metal workers... 0 65 


Stonecutters.. ; dobre. dbrta.. saver 
NSTONCMASONS. 01 40. oo, new. no> +a Rie, Lee 0 80: 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 
ing mortar).. : vw STAB RD. ae 
Structural steel worbbesix sane fovoda: 0 80 
Tile setters (ceramic).. 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men weiner in 
helpiittradesmen)!-.:0:... foc eee « 0 40 
Watchman: 2%. ms ie). edi ng. bee eae 0 30 
Waxers and iisbersts aahe sid 0 40 
Welders and burners on shocks epediantenl Rr 0 80 


Reconstruction of a wharf at Vercheres, 
Que. Name of contractors, Lavallee, Lacha- 
pelle & Cournoyer, Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. Date of 
contract, September 13, 1939. Amount of 
contract, approximately $16,524.50. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 

Per hour 

ASIC. 6 sal ati Oe cate OR Sede Gee eae 

Blacksmiths... °..'°. Doe Mo awiee nese Te omer 0 55 

Blacksmiths’ helbeti.. Pa Soak Se aac! tei 0 40 

Boatmen (rowboats).. gear 0 35 

Compressor operators (rasotine or taser 0 45 

Per day 

Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be 
allowed . whether peas full or part 
IEE) clones ereaie its chee 5 SORES IES 5 00 
Per hour 
Drivers.. é See ey ee $0 35 
Driver, horse ey whe Kas OL. Pex. cores bens 0 50 
Driver, , team. and, wagons... 25 00.) +. 0 60 
Drill runners re ce one oe Tae ne ee SE 0 45 
Firemen, stationary... LRA, eh fUL Ed. 0 40: 
Labourerssntn Os 0, G4 Age.) bl are: 0 35 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. 0 70 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. .. .. .. 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, set- 
ting and signalling).. Os. i. DOD, 0 50. 
Pile driver and derrick Pociens. cod heme 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. .. .. .. 0 40 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scrib- 
ing and by use of axe, adze, ete., cut- 
ting and fitting timber).. 0 42 


Watchmen.: .. . 0 30 
Welders and Wiihen (aberynat or eleetite) 0 55 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Malbaie, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Ludger Lemieux, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 24, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $66,000.83. A fair 
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wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Hakaniith © os Sg ee TE $9 55 
Blacksmith’s aloes. Re ae? Fe Oe 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboats).. cole «awe peeone stil shun as 0 35> 
‘Carpenters and joiners.. .. 5 0 55 
‘Compressors operators (gasoline or r eleetriens 0 45 
Drill runners. ox 0 45 
Driver, horse Ghd pao DT cm gearnchie sig Oo 0 50 
Driver, team/iand) wagons. Ge«.\W... M&-.0% 0 60 
Dri vetses oso rnils~ arcinalyt /<t B wwipdor 0 35 
Engineers, .operating, steam (single or 


double drum).. 

Fireman, stationary... 

Hoist operator—tower fansbind < or reece 

Labourers.. eee 

Machinist.. .. 

Machinist’s iets 

Motor truck drivers.. 

Motor truck drivers and Neil gee 

‘Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, 
“mg and by .use of axe, 
ting and Bin fr aiagh 

Watchman., ; : 


So Sore: SS 
CO aw PR OD 
SS S325 5S 


scrib- 
adze, etc., cut- 


S&S & 
CO 
Oo ye 


‘Construction of a breakwater extension and 
improvements at Margaretsville, Annapolis 
Co., N.S. Name of contractors, I egreey Ralph 
and Arthur Parsons, Walton, N.S. Date of 
contract, September 7, 1989. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $26,463.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 

follows :— 
A Per hour 
BVCKSIOUL Steet he Se ce eee See $0 55 
rackcmirpiee welperses ee ot, Shoot. ee 0 40 
Bostmenowboatsyhe 85.0. tt. tee 0 35 
Driver... erick. . eee Tete cone etc ate Late 0 35 
Driver, horse nind carts, Asani nom ECAR 0 50 
Driver, team or oxen and waxes. pe 0 60 


Hoist operators, tower (gasoline or elewtrig).: 0 45 
Labourers. . ; tad Sic beteb saat ee eae roe 0 35 
Motor boat openers... ORG ats tea ocsty ofeieners apere 0 40 
Motor truck driver.. A 0 40 
Motor truck driver and tHE WP st 13 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scrib- 

ing and, by the use of the axe, qua’ etc., 

cutting and Mate eee ve kes ts 0 42 
Watchmen.. oonee Gsm semaite, cua caiom ters 0 30 


Construction of a timber pile wharf at 
Pictou, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. Robert 
A. Douglas, New Glasgow, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, September 12, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $143,920.68. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 

Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . $0 55 


Blacksmiths’ bios. 

Boatmen (rowboat).. FMieiale ite aeele 
Carpenters and SSDS Rapley penance ls 
Drivers.. 

Driver, horse Ss carte 

Driver, team and exon. : BS 
Hoist operator—tower (entotiaet or elonteiavirs 
Labourers .. i 3 ee 

Motor boat operators. . 

Motor truck driver.. 


SS SS (OSS (SOS 
m POR OD Or Of W 
Oc OHO SO OL OL tt Oo 


Per hour 
Motor truck driver and’ truck..°.) 2... 1 35 
Pile driver and: derrick foreman.. .. .. .. 0 70: 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. .. .. .. 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick firemen... .. .. .. 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick labourers... .. .. 0 40 


Pile driver and derrick men Sr set- 
ting, and _ signalling).. Be tenet 0 50 


Timbermen and Cubes Gueagannes — 
ing and by use of the axe, adie etc., 
cutting and spe Tatas en, WE A 0 42 
Watchmen... .... wed gS, Bue, 0 30 


Construction of a breakwater extension at 
Chegoggin Point, Yarmouth Co., N.S. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Joseph C. Gaudet, Comeau- 
ville, N.S. Date of contract, August 19, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $11,534.50. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
5 CSG ed isa +tsey sep erm cote te $0 55 
Blaeksmighs Welpers.. ac, «» us “sda osa se 0 40 
Boatmen Siege Be Mh ony a a 0 35 
DTIVEr.-.* sc, 10 she siege 0 35 
Driver, horse or ox nal care 0 50 
Driver, team or oxen and wagon. 0 60 
Hoist operators (gasoline or Beet 0 45 
Labourers.. .. .. hy Pee We OP MoS iran hy iG 0 35 
Motor boat PRE Ey 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ey : 1/35 
Timbermen and cribmen Kedecteaivis! sae 
ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., cut- 
ting and nae aieasont 0 42 
Watchmen.. hae 0 30 
Construction of breakwater repairs and 
improvements at Brooklyn, Queens Co., NS. 


Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, August 21, 
1939. Amount of contract, $231,438.56. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
IBISCkKsiithis...o0 5+ Gaye's 6) -segmebet fs $0 55 
Blaeksmiths” shelperss-. tas. 0s ..kesrmesibeerot fe 0 40 
Boatimen, (CrOWDOGLS).. cs hom . osademeece ose 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. was 0 55 
Compressor operators Pessoa or nieladiciain 0 45 

Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 

employed full or part time).. $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be 

allowed whether eueieceas full or part 

RSET IA: cis + ofcu aiwlerreia's: Soke were wets oe Saas 5 00 

Per hour 
VOTE TUNES. we we he cee ee ire pec ie 0 45 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Sime -or double drum... cot a5 «tu asy os 0 60 
Three or more drums.. .. .. : 0 70 
Engineers, crane Seer gasoline or Pts 

O89) cau nih Sema Cons ietee ean At 0 65 
Peto i-stxtionary).? ED igh 5 Ma CO BLES T 0 40 
Hoist operators—tower (gasoline or elec- 

WEes - sei Aetolon Maieori cae ee Da hepees 0 45 
Tabourers..*.. °. Da aie cece cease 0735 
Motor boat OpeMitere.? he ras: maehem ose 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... .. . eeercne ts: 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and true," et sen tee 1°35 
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Per hour 


Pipe fitters (surface—temporary work).. 0 50 


Pile driver and derrick foreman.. aC 0 70 
Pile driver and derrick engineers... .. .. .. 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick men, rigging, set- 

ting and" signalling... 4<!) .siesste dain < Bee 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick firemen... .. 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 0 40 
Powdermentiee) Suntec ac) + Shee Seine Mee 0 45 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scrib- 

ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., 

cutting and fitting timber).. 0 42 
Watchmen.. peer ae Sne 0 30 


Erection of an ordinance stores building 
at Halifax, NS. Name of contractors, The 
Fundy Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, N-S. 
Date of contract, August 30, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $264,595 and unit 


prices for additional work. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. foe alee $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers: 
Floors.. 0 60 


VV Seeks Cee ies ANCE, FROM Seal ele 0 75 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 


Steal as 0 65 
Electric.. 0 50 
Drivers. . BBA LOOM, 0 40 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. 0 75 
Electricians, inside wiremen.. 0 85 
Elevator constructors.. sha eh HB 0 85 
Elevator constructors’ helpers... . 0 60 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 0 65 
Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Hoist operator.. 0 50 
Labourers... .. .. . 0 40 
Lathers, metal.. 0 60 
Lathers, wood.. 0 55 
Linoleum layers.. . 0 55 
Marble setters.. Be ehaenes Paes Ge ae 1 00 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned 
to help tradesmen).. $2. Ree 0 45 
Mastic floor spreaders and layers 0 70 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.. 0 55 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. Pam ee ee 0 55 
Mastic floor labourers... sss kee eer crs 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. . oF eae 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck.. 1 43 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 55 
Plasterers.. .. 0 80 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
HIGTCRIA) oa ea a eee 0 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 

Roofers, felt and gravel.. EE ee ae 0 

oorers; sheet metals. 65 56 cee ee es 0 

Sheet metal workers... Pe 0 

Stonecutters.. 0 

Stonemasons. ec se oe oe os ec 1 

Stonemasons’ helpers -(mixing and temper- 
ing mortar).. Bagot 

Structural steel workers.. 

PDETLAZ VOM DV.ers comet cals net ame 

Terrazzo finishers and helpers.. .. 

Tile setters.. .. 


Per hour 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to 
Help ssradesimen yee cea cee use ete oe eee 0 45 
WaUCDINAN  carctee se nce oe eine sateen as 0 35 
Waxers and polishers (floor)... .. .. .. «- 0 45 
Welders and burners (acetylene or electric). 0 70 


Welders and burners on steel erection... .. 0 75 


Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
Dredge P. W. D. No. 303 (Fruhling). Name 
of contractors, B. C. Marine Engineers and 
Shipbuilders, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, August 28, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $12,777 and unit prices. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Anglesmiths.. .. .. .. $0 863 
Anglesmiths’ helpers.. 0 65 
Blacksmiths... .. .. .. 0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 55 


Boilermakers... .. .. .. .. 
Boilermakers’ helpers .. 


Bricklayers:. 2 << : 9 
Caulkers (wood).. 7 
Caulkers (steel) .. 8 
Chippers.. H 8 
Coppersmiths.. 


Coppersmiths’ helpers: ..°.. 0... .. 
Drillers.. Sate and) bem 20d a 
Drilling )-outyerivets...4eit. 2. att: 
Engineers (hoisting).. 

Electricians.. eas 

Electricians’ helpers... .. 

Fitters (machine).. 

Flanger.. 

Ho ders-on.. Be dbers, eave neers 
MabDOunrersitiiec ci co hast waeheslieel (oe 
Machimistsia® clamor: is 33 

Machinists’ helpers... .. .. mete 
Malling machine IMeMs .<\ccism¥srcuasoukeendeon 
Moulders.. .. .- 

Painters... sss Seis’ Sule 5h pais teuubitiss Ross 

Passer boys (under 21).. .. 


oocoocjeoaqoceocor~acecqcoooqooaoooce 


SIIVIANAVeESIASya sw] 


PASser OVS COVEN Zi) cc 0 sal ime euet teen ee 0 42 
Patternmakers.. sich Sias's eased whee 0 84 
MIECTS 8 jad, bec te rele Me edecspeaels Zo Viet as laabarae cians 0 862 
Plumbers sand ‘pipefitterss,. csc csdins'sueae pes 0 72 
Plumbers’ and pipefitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Punch and shear men.. , 0 74 
Reamers and countersinkers.. 0 68 
Riggers... ee eet ae 0 65 
Riggers’ helpers.. . 0 50 
Riveters.. 0 864 
Rivet heaters.. A oe 0 66 
Rivet@holders.2) OFM. 0 74 
Shipwrights and joiners... 0 782 
Ships’ fitters.. 0 863 
Ships’ carpenters.. 0 782 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. .. 0 82 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers.. 0 50 
Tappers.. 0 74 
Too makers.. ec 0 74 
Welders (electric) . 0 863 
Welders (acetylene).. 0 80 
Burners (acetylene). . 0 80 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 83 
Drivers sa secs 0 45 


Construction of breakwater repairs at Cape 
Bald, Westmoreland Co., N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Charles L. Comeau, Caraquet, 
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N.B. Date of contract, August 24, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $34,613.50. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith.. .. . I ee io: g sevens $0 55 
Blacksmith’s hep, 0 40 
Boatman (rowboat) . j 0 35 
Cement and eifvercions mixer operator honda: 
line).. 0 45 
Conipreceor operator gto or meter ay: 0 45 
Driverysc.2 (ne tae oer ae 0 35 
Driver, forsbs eri coartls SaeT DES 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Carpenters.. 0 55 
Labourers... rms 0 35 
Motor boat gnendoes 0 40 
Motor truck driver.. By 0 40 
Motor truck driver and iaek.. 1 35 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. 0 70 
Pile driver and derrick engineer.. 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick fireman.. .. .. .. 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, gots 
ting and signalling).. 0 50 
Timbermen and cribmen (ededteurite, scriBs 
ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber).. 0 42 
Watchman.. 0 30 


Construction of wharf repairs at Blubber 
Bay, B.C. Name of contractors, Victoria Pile 
Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of 
contract, September 15, 1989. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $3,276.20. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Pile driver foreman.. $1 25 
Pile driver engineer.. 1 124 
Pile driver man.. 1 00 
Boomman.. 1 00 
Bridgeman.. 1 00 
Fireman. . 0 682 
Labourer.. 0 45 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Development of aerodrome at Cap de la 
Madeleine, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Louis Desbiens, Cap de la Madeleine, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 21, 1989. Amount 
of contract, $16,710. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

AKOMMIEN Te ve eet face Se $0 45 
rack Site ey. 8 a! 6.08 Rated 0 60 
B'acksmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
Carpenters and ape 0 55 
Drivers. : 0 40 
Driver, here Bes) part 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Labourers.. 0) 40 
Motor truck din Verse. - xd 0 45 
Motor truck driver and nah . 1 40 
Road grader operators: 

Horse-drawmt).... (0°. .eamebnne dete 0 45 

Including team.. 0 65 

Gasoline.. 0 45 
Tractor operator... 0 45 
Watchman.. 0 35 


Further runway construction at the airport 
at St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Highway Paving Co., Ltd. Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 28, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $127,663.40. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Axemen.. .. .. o. $0 45 
IBIgeksriltas:, qurculcie vacomee 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Compressor operators.. 0 50 
Drivers... 0 40 
Driver, horse ted ert. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 75 
Drill runners or Breakers 0 50 
Labourers.. f 0 40 
Motor truck deve ; 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Or ae os 1 45 
Road grader operators (gasoline).. 0 50 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. , 0 85 
Road roller operators (steam and es tne: 0 65 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 
Watchman.. . 0 35 


Development at Intermediate Aerodrome at 
Wasa, B.C. Name of contractors, Bennett & 
White Construction Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. 
Date of contract, August 30, 1939. Amount of 


contract, $23,902. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Axemen.. «6! % $0 45 
iplgeksmaithiss.. +z. sac tre 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ waa : 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, team ana wagon. 0 75 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Motor truck Sree an 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tees 1 45 
Road grader operators: 
Horse-drawn.. 0 45 
Including team.. ee Me ae es 0 80 
Gen iba tapes omar sarmieareitner ype et ye os 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 
Watchmen.. 0 40 


Additional Development at the aerodrome 
at Pagwa, Ont. Name of contractors, Hewit- 
son Construction Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 2, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $30,703. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
PACKETTICT. a5 + sd ays $0 45 
Blacksmiths.. scsabayls 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 45 
Carpenters. . 0 70 
Compressor pois heli 0 50 
Drag line operators, steam or poles Ce 09 
Drag line operators, firemen.. 0 60 
Drag line operators, oilers.. 0 50 
Drivers... Sey oe 0 40 
Drivers, with teams.. 0 75 
Dr ll runners. 0 50 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Motor truck cree 5 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ae 1 45 
Powdermen.. 0 50 
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Per hour 
Road grader operators (gasoline).. 0 50 
Road grader operators (horse-drawn).. 0 45 


Steam shovel engineers.. 0 

Steam shovel cranemen.. O'7 
Sifamp@shovelimfinenient. . A. .. tks. shade v< 0 5 
Siéam- shovel soilersssesiver.. wibte. gees beabse 05 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. 09 
Tractor operators.. 05 
Watchmen.. 03 


Additional development at the aerodrome at 
Nakina, Ont. Name of contractors, Hewitson 
Construction Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 3, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $35,259. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
EVECINICT <\cx c's ive, jones ow SAeReERa. SOR $0 45 
Blacksmiths. ses Fi. aay SS 2 See 0 60 
Biteksmiths P helpers s,s. Ah. eee 0 45 
Carpenters... .. a. Shab pate cece ae 0 70 
Compressor Speritore. ae 0 50 
Drag line operators, steam or Saaentiae, ae 0 90 
Dra eine; Hremen..... se, ae ett coh ne ees 0 60 
Drag LIME OUleTS ad ast aecrarib ck aie | tiie ene 0 50 
IDETVCLS\s cakes PA ie eat, OO 0 40 
Drivers, with ibaa Se ee tees heres 0 75 
Drill runners. 0 50 
Labourers.. .. .. - these A. Sede: 8), 0240 
Motor truck poco Pie, Oh ae 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ndekc. Abii: Sele 1 45 
Powdermen.. .. . Bad, Sd 0 50 
Road _ grader aperiirs Le deoliney: Bo LA, | eee 0 50 
Road grader operators (horse-drawn).. .. 0 45 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. .. 1. «2 «e 0 90 
Steam ‘shovel’ cranemen.. .:.°/-.aweebee Seyi es 0 70 
Steam’ ‘shovel: “tremens. "24 Wi. pee oh eee ae 0 55 
Steam’ ‘shovel oilers-.>: ;..,. sures”. Saves.” Borate + 0 50 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. .. .. .. «. 0 90 
Tractor operators.. oe.” pcecercls ret 0 50 
iWatchnien... 0. .°).) Seimk SEw.. yeiete ene 0 35 


Construction of a hard-surfaced runway, 
taxi-strip and additional drainage at the air- 
port at Armstrong, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, Hewitson Construction Co., Ltd., Port 
Arthur, Ont. Date of contract, September 3, 
1939. Amount of contract, $84,676.50. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. an $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, shooters! Pav Sven dares 0 45 
Blacksmiths... tect cece res veer cna Seen mr 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. : as woe Awe 0 45 
Concrete mixer operators (gasoline).. 0 50 
Driverse eS... < Soibe: BAA. 6 OL 0 40 
Driver, horse land nies aa gp TOSS OL 0 55 
Driver, team and! swagones bs. «. < nee nee ee 0 75 
Labourers.. ‘ sie BS ~ oe MISERIES 0 40 
Motor truck dLineent AR ATI, AP 0 45 
Motor truck driver and emuclan RRL... 8, 1 45 


Road grader operators: 

Horse-drawn.. te 

Including team.. .. . 

Gasoline.. . - 
Road roller Operatont kérasolinas aad ‘steane? 
Shovel operators (gasoline) 

Steam shovel engineers. . 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
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Per hour 
Steam shovel firemen... .. . 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 
Watchmen.. 0 35 


Construction of an airways building at the 
airport at Cowley, Alberta. Name of con- 
tractors, Bennett & White Construction Co., 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 5, 1939. Amount. of contract, $8,435. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con-’ 


tract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Bricklayers. . Sut th g 84, 9 Hele og ES $9 90 
Bricklayers’ helpers (mixing and _ temper- 
ing mortar).. Ob Seine Sow - ees 
Carpenters and Fremont o> Witerefs ches speared 0 70 
Cement finishers... .. .. : 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer Partner ean 
line or proceed 
Drivers.. 
Driver, horse eae pee 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Electricians. . 
AWabourers. $91) s,s 
Linoleum layers.. 
Motor truck drivers.. : 
Motor truck drivers and ea 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (alles men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 
Roofers: 
Sheet metal.. 
Felt and gravel.. f 
Shingles (wood, partner 
Watchmen.. 


SS Ste SS S34 "SS (SO ta eS 
DPR OUR N Do LP 
coomoonocu 


Oo 

he fore) 
bo S.A 
bot 


ooo eo 


War. &D 
oonrec or 


Construction of a Terminal Building at the 
Airport, Regina, Sask.* Name of contrac- 
tors, Bird Construction Co., Ltd., Regina, 
Sask. Date of contract, September 11, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $38,992. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 10 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners... 0 75 
Cement finishers.. 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Kopethion (pay! 0 50 
Drivers... ae wait Reve 0 40 
Driver, team weil Se gosiae . 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 90 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 85 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. 0 70 

Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 50 
Babourers 6.2) eee ance SRE AR OM 0 40 
hatherd) ametaleri Mere. as tae we be eRe 0 75 
Einoleum Mayersn PRRs ..- Fe eT. 0 60 
Motor truck drivers... 0 45 


Motor truck driver and sackets? 2. Beare 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. .. 0 65 


Painters, and, glaziers... s2 «« © Se"... Bee 0 70 
PIASECTODS 2° 5.3 acct tect oe tec tele ‘oe, ba c'e atl ee ote 1 00 


*Tncorrectly reported in September issue. 
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af Per hour Per hour 
Plasterers’ helpers waue and tempering Steam’ shovel’ eranemen .a- .i4 .t2oda+ he wa aa 0 70 
material).. .. ETD scale acre 0 473 Shovel operators (gasoline)... .. .. .. .. 0 90 
Plumbers and em enintiers.. ee Pe 0 90 Tractor operators... 2. .. ss ee 0 50 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all 3 men Wralchivied.++..4:..°<,. «eat P: ; : , 0 35 


assigned to help tradesmen).. 04 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. o stubiei Misiebt ets 04 
DHCEL MelAIe WOIKEIS,. «5 oddecrue sd ost heits 07 
Structural steel workers... 0 8 
Tile setters (ceramic).. alsa 


Tile setters’ helpers (all men - aigcped ne 


IPel Oe GEAGIESINIED Vscc- sc ciehiet 1 mere reciente rie te ot 0 45 
Watchmen.. ..°. tee cw ee 0 35 
Waxers and polistiarts (bord. SOVUQIIR 0 45 
Welders and burners on steel erection.. .. 0 85 


Additional development at the airport at 
Regina, Sask. Name of contractors, Carter- 
Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date 
of contract, August 9, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $128,249.85. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


Asphalt rakers.. “¢ : $0 55 

Asphalt tampers, eet hers ie ace 0 45 

Bla eKsiniGlisereevts: 9 1a cious See eka ral tess oul ts MSc 0 65 

Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. . 0 45 
Concrete mixer operator feecoiing. or Weieee 
tric).. 

Driver. . 

Driver, team bail wagon. 

Labourers. . 

Motor truck deers 

Motor truck driver and gees: 

Road grader operators (gasoline).. : 
Road roller operators (gasoline or seo 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. 

Tractor operators. . 

Watchman.. 


coorcorococcooo 
WOON PR LH PAT PS Or 
Coco ewanoaaa 


Preliminary development work at the inter- 
mediate aerodrome at Graham, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Hewitson Construction, Co., 
Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 11, 1989. Amount of contract, 
$57,525. <A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Axemen SFO sy POUMMOAL +) ss ss 5 $0 45 
WACKSIMNIUINSS . HMeaes PER. cay we, eo 1 ee oem ae 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 5. AC ad sd icndieds 4 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. 0 70 
Compressor operators oboe or tte 0 50 
Dragline operators (steam or gasoline). .. 0 90 
Dragiine firemen. Sia. lo, eee 0 60 
Dragline Ouers..< <i Se, aa, ee ee aiet weet sis 0 50° 
Drivers? f° 9t"*, ators Bate ce wale exon ae 0 40 
Driver, horse sina’ wares SCR Un ie Site ieee ee 0 55 
Driver; “team and?’ wagons. '.2% 00 34, ef 0 75 
Drill runners. see sy ee a ce os4ee 0 50 
Labourers.. .. et ae oe tele es 0 40 
Motor truck rivers see enn bes een 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tack kee ee 1 45 
Powdermen.. .. . Se ES aes A 0 50 
Road grader doer kteres 

IELOVSC-CIRAW ilo mie erie Moers geht aiom cient RE os 0 45 

Inelud thie tea nie Se ee ee eee, Fee 0 80 

Gasoline..-... sae OR Swe ean 0 50 
Steam aa enone Feast WAS wae ae 0 90 
Steanr™ shovel “firément. 4. *s.08" 2 * 2° ee eee 0 55 


Steam shovel *oilers 2 .. 6. 08s oe we oe 0 50 


Construction of a caretaker’s cottage at 
Rivers, Man. Name of contractors, G. W. 
Epton Co., Ltd. Brandon, Man. Date of 
contract, September 18, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,755.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
IBTICIIAVENSs Mh act lant. + att met etn $0 90 
Bricklayers’ helpers (mixing and temper- 
ing mortar).. ris, aes, 0 424 
CAEPEMLETS, ANC TOINCEStan oa asc) + ule gacn fe 0 70 
Cement finishers.. 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer hh atatore| Gn- 
line).. 

Drivers.. : 

Driver, horse aha ee 

Driver, team and wagon. 

Electricians. . 

Labourers.. of 

Linoleum layers.. 

Motor truck drivers... ; 

Motor truck driver and creek, | 

Painters and glaziers.. 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. . em eee oe 

Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 

Roofers—sheet metal.. 

Roofers—shingles (wood, 

Watchman,. 


Ee beh CS. SS (SSS. - OSS 
COD eR PRP Ot WH ATO Or We 
OOo © OF Ot Ot OT © Or ort 


nN 
Ne 


asbestos).. 


SS > 
worIDs 
oon 


Construction of a new fog alarm building at 
Cape Fourchu Lightstation, N.S. Name of 
contractor, Mr. James N. Kenney, Truro, NS. 
Date of contract, September 26, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $3,850. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Cement finishers.. $0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer Jopeeitons (gaso- 

line).. : : 0 45 
Carpenters aha chen ete 0 55 
Electricians (inside eed) 0 60 
Labourers... 0 35 
Painters. . PRES taney sic 0 55 
Roofers, ingleay iregoa asbestos).. 0 55 


Erection of radio living quarters at Swift 
Current, Sask. Name of contractors, Assini- 
boia Engineering Co. Ltd., Regina, Sask. 
Date of contract, September 26, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $15,691. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 

$0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 


ing and tempering mortar).. Q 424 
Carpenters and SIE Pee at ee BEES Bt 0 70 
Cement finishers.. 4 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer eh fey ae Coen 

Mito ROE CLECLLIC)S. Mat se he kee ee ee em te 0 45 
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Per hour 
Drivers = e, . Ser Tete tt eeoseen & 0 35 
Driver, “horse and’ Cart:.\fsactac cy e+ velephlotelmelore 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Electricians, inside wiremen.. .. «+ «os 0 75 
Labourers. . ae 0 35 
Linoleum layers.. 0 55 
Motor truck drivers... Atty eae Mites 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truck.. 1 40 
Painters and glaziers.. .. . 0 65 
PIASECGRS Gs cc weal dG. fete) a ewe oa Stan Reeve 0 90 
lasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
OCTEN AS) gti) D apiens a Gen ame 2 Ei i aan 0 422 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. «2 «2 «- 0 80 
Plumbers and_ steamfitters’ helpers (all 
men assigned to help tradesmen).. ; 0 4223 
Mooters, “sheet. metal. <a. cule) wycicaateemer eras 0 65 
Roofers, shingles, wood, asbestos... .. .. 0 70 
Watchmen... see inal tee gee 0 30 


GROUP “A”? CONTRACTS 
(2) Dredging Work 


Note.—The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts under this heading contain the 
General Fair Wages Clause providing for the 
observance of current or fair and reasonable 
rates of wages and hours of labour, and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLIc WorRKS 


Dredging work at Chenal Ecarte and 
Sydenham River, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. David G. Ross, Kincardine, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 29, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $11,488. 

Dredging the fishing harbour at Paspebiac, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. Harney, 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, August 22, 
1939. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$13,068. 

Dredging work at Cobourg, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Russell Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 18, 
19389. Amount of contract, approximately 
$17,719.90. 

Dredging work in Miramichi Bay, N.B. 
Name of contractors, The C. S. Boone Dredg- 
ing and Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 16, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $11,850. 

Dredging work in the South Nation River, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Holdcroft 
Construction Co., Ltd., Kingston, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 19, 1939. Amount of 
contract, approximately, $40,184. 

Dredging work at St. Ignace de Loyola, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Lavallee, Lachapelle & 
Cournoyer Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, August 16, 1939. Amount of contract, 
approximately, $7,434. 

Dredging work in the Richelieu River, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Marine Industries, Ltd., 
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Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, December 
22, 1939. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$233,520. 

Dredging work at Deschaillons, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Marine Industries, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, September 8, 
1939. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$7,295.75. 

Dredging work at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of 
contractors, McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 5, 1939. Amount of contract, 
approximately, $22,536. 





GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, Etc. 


Norr.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract 


Eyepiece discs for anti-gas 
respirators. . -. Duplate Safety Glass Co., 
Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
.. Ottawa Car Mfg. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Contractor 


Cable-laying apparatus. Co., 


Ganges... .., «._«e. deemed Ohne antrany cor SonsmCo. 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

WlGoy rues. cin, esau s . ..O. E. Lariviere, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Drill jumpers.. .. .. .. ..Jones Tent & Awning Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Trousers—serge, drill and ? 
QUCK?. sc. se cle oe leet are CrAUlt. DIOS. eVANCOUVEr 
BiG: 
Serge jumpers.. .. .. .. «- Hall & Co., Ltd., Victoria, 
B.C. 


--J. A. & M. Cote, Ltd., St. 
Hyac:nthe, P.Q. 


Black leather shoes.. .. 


Connecting tubes for anti- 
gas respirators... .. .. ..-B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Duck jumpers and trousers. T, M. Vaughan, Halifax, 
N.S. 
«> «+ Dominion Woollens & Wor- 
steds Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
-»Zephyr Looms & Textiles, 
Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 
«- T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toron- 


Blue frieze.. .. . 
Braces and pouches.. .. 


Collars and shirts.. 


to, Ont. 

Camp mattress cases.. ..Simmons Ltd., Montreal, 
20; 

Overalls.. -» Yamaska Garments Ltd., 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Soldiers’ boxes.. .. .. .- -» Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Serge trousers and jumpers. Bloomfield Men’s Wear 
Ltd., Halifax. N.S. 

Hospital bedsteads.. .. ..Simmons Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. 

Barrack bedsteads.. -- Simmons’ Ltd., Montreal, 
1ehip 

Mattresses G. S... .. .. -- Canadian Feather & Mat- 
tress Co. Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


.. L. H. Packard & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Highland gaiters.. .. .. 
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Nature of Contract Contractor 


Soecksi. ..- «« os «ee «ee > ve'Geo. E.:-Manson; Hull’ P:Q: 
Collars and shirts.. .. .. .. T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to. Ont. 

-» Breadner Co., 

Ottawa, Ont. 
.- Whitby Malleable Iron & 
Brass Co., Ltd., Whitby, 


Badges.. .. Ltd., 


ec ee #e ef 


Brass buckles.. 


Ont. 
Gloves... .. .. «. «. «+ ee Paul Galibert, Montreal, 
PO, 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 
Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc. .. .. Pritchard-Andrews 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
daters, 


Co., 


Rubber - stamps, 
teres oe eae eee Pritchard - Andrews 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

»» M. Lerner, Sorel, P.Q. 

-- Pollock & Dorfman, Que- 

bec, P.Q. 
-» day Wolfe, Inc., Montreal, 
Pi@: 

..P. A. Alain, Quebec, P.Q. 
. .. Interprovincial Equipment 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

. «» Cubok Mfg. & Supply Co., 

Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

. .. Pritchard-Andrews 

Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Co% 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 
Mail bag fittings... .. 


Mail bag fittings... 


Mail bag fittings.. .. Co., 


Mail bag fittings.. .. .. .. United-Carr Fastener Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Mail bag fittings.. .. .. .. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
. «.» Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Spencer Turner 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Mail bag fittings.. 


Mail bag fittings.. .. .. ..J. Co., 


Mail bag fittings.. .. .. .. Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa Ont. 

Mail bag fittings.. .. ..... Northern Bolt Screw & 
Wire Co. Owen Sound, 
Ont. 

Letter boxes.. .. .. .. ». Galt Art Metal Co., Galt, 
Ont. 

Scales... -- Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

_ Royau Canapian Mountep Po.ics 
Nature of Contract Contractor 

Broadcloth... .. .. .. «+ «» Dominion Textiles Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Marquee tents.. .. .. .. .. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Socks... .. .¢ 2. oe se es «» Mercury Mills Ltd. Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Canvas sheets... .. .. ..... Woods Mfg. Co., Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Arm bands... .. 1... .. «.S- S. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Scarlet tunics... .. .. .. .. The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

.. Acme Glove Works Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

.. Wm. Scully Ltd., Montreal, 
P..Q. 

soyees tbhnesvohn .B....Stetson..Co., 

Ltd., Brockville, Ont. 

. «+ ee e- Hanson Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Hull, P.Q. 

.»- Jay Wolfe Inc., 
P.Q. 


Brown leather gloves. .. 
CHEVTONS:,. PISA 10.44% oe 
Feltohatss. «+ .% © 
Wool mitts.. .. 


Eur oa psse & ora ee Montreal, 


Nature of Contract 
Blue cloth caps.. 


Contractor 
.. The Hamilton Uniform Cap 
Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Braces... «« «+ © e+ we «-Frinceton Suspender & 


Neckwear, Ltd., Toron- 
to, Ont. 

Soclsset. <iceiscmetis «0, we, ) «dvlereury, Mills,,.Ltd:, Hani 
ilton, Ont. 

Scarlet serge cloth.. .. .. Paton Mfg. Co.,  Léd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Leather mitts, unlined... .. Acme Glove Works Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Brown leather gloves.. ..Acme Glove Works L4d., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sam Brown equipment.. ..J. E. Lortie Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

.. Bates and Innes, Ltd., Car- 
leton Place, Ont. 

.. Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, 
P.Q. 

.. Dom nion Textile 'Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Undershirts and Drawers.. The C. Turnbull Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 

.» Dominion Textiles 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Bed “blankets... 2...) .« i 
loihemehesiee ane gt eoo Ue 


Brown silesia.. .. «+ o- 


Black Silesia... .. -. +o Ltd., 


Riding Boots.. .. .- ..The Hartt Boot & Shoe 
Co.,  Ltd., Fredericton, 
N.B. 

Bedsteads and ees Ltd., Montreal, 
PQ; 

Field jackets and trousers. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Sleeve lining.. .. Dominion Textiles Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Ltd. Kitchener, Ont. 

Bob Morris Cap Co., Ltd., 


Khaki broadcloth shirts. .. 


Cloth helmets.. .. .- «- -- 


Hull, P.Q. 
Sam Brown equipment. .. Hugh Carson Co.F ce Litds, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
The Hartt Boot & Shoe 
Black ankle boots. .. .. -- Co., Ltd., Fredericton, 
N.B. 
Black ankle boots. .. .. .. The John Ritchie Co., Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q. 


.. The Drill Shirt & Neck- 


Miess.acc 
wear Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Manitou, 
Man. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 9, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $861. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Tara, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Fred C. Kallfleisch, 
Zurich, Ont. Date of contract, August 18, 
1939. Amount of contract, $690. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Jasper, Alta. 
Name of contractors, The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 18, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $961. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at St. Georges 
de Beauce, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
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Henri Lemelin and Joseph Lacroix, St. 
Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
18, 1939. Amount of contract, $847.50. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at St. Raymond, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri 
Lemelin and Joseph Lacroix, St. Romuald, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 22, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $647.50. 





SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Manufacture, Overhaul and trecondGanine of 
Aircraft 


Note—The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are 
identical with those for building and con- 
struction work, except that one scale of mini- 
mum wage rates has been approved for all 
works of this nature undertaken in Eastern 
Canada (Ontario, Quebec, and the Mari- 
time Provinces) and another scale for all such 
works in Western Canada (Manitoba, Sask- 
atchewan, Alberta and British Columbia), 
and that the hours of work are not to exceed 
48 per week. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Modification of Bristol airplane engines. 
Name of contractors, British Aeroplane En- 
gines, Ltd. Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, September 18, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,151. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows: — 


Per hour 
Journeymen (Comprising the following classes 
of skilled tradesmen) :— 


Pattern maker... . 2 ee. okt $0 75 
tool aiid udiegmaler... ase 0 75 
Aircnuatu ibberi. mace (a 0 65 
Machinist.. .. 0 65 
JOINer RICE. Ra 0 65 
Coppersmith .. .. . 0 65 
Welder.. .. 0 65 
Electrician... 0 65 
Painter. . 0 65 
Erector. . 0 65 
Sheet metal sockorsts 0 65 
Heat treat QPera eR: 0 65 
Plater.. 0 65 
Moulder. . ' 0 65 
Cable splicer.. . ee es 0 65 
Haimmer goperatorssis| icici «ble eng eas 0 65 
Production Workers—Class “A”? (Comprising 
workpeople engaged, under supervision, in 
repetitive machine, assembly or bench 
work, requiring less training, experience 
and skill than that necessary to qualify 
as a journeyman; also riveters, uphol- 
sterers, sand blasters, fabric workers 
(male), and heat treat operators on auto- 
matic furnaces).. Mt GV ke cine hcgumerdbaste 0 55 
Production Workoeeclas eB Comprising 
workpeople engaged in repetitive machine, 
assembly or bench work requiring less 
training, experience and skill than that 
necessary for Class ‘A’? Production 
Workers: also helpers assigned to assist 
journeymen, doper, fabric worker 
(female). Dio weer suess 0 45 
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Per hour 
Babourers. . feat. ose deues- aa : 0 40 
Apprentices (indenvesed? between the ages of 3 
16 and 21 years) may be employed in the 
proportion of 2 apprentices to each 5 
journeymen in the following trades:— 
fitters, machinists and sheet. metal workers 
Hirst ty Carevs-4 . Bttee.. 4’. ann peeoees 0 20 
Second year.. . 0 25 
Third year.. . 0: 35-: 
Fourth year.. .. 0 45 





Complete reconditioning of Fleet 7C Air- 


craft. Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft 
Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 6, 1939. Amount of contract, 


$3,748.65. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 

Construction of fabric spares for Fleet 16 
aircraft. Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft 
Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 6, 1939. Amount of contract, $4,726.62. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was also 
included in this contract. 

Reconditioning of Fleet 7C aircraft. Name 
of contractors, Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Fort Erie, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 7, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $3,028.67. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 





The National Research Council of Canada 
has just issued its twenty-first annual report 
for the fiscal year 1937-38. The publication 
contains the report of the President of the 
Council; the reports of the various divisions;. 
reports of co-operative investigations, and 
investigations by individual researchers. 

A list of forty-seven graduates of Canadian 
universities who were awarded post-graduate 
scholarships by the National Research Council 
for 1937-38 is also given in the report, along 
with a list of appointments made to the tech- 
nical staff of the National Research Labora- 
tories. 





The Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads has pub-. 
lished Statistics of Railways of Class 1, United 
States, 1926-38. According to the- review 
the total number of employees (average 
number for 12 months) on Class 1 railways 
during 1938 was 939,171 compared with 1,114. 
663 in 1937. Earnings also declined during. 
1938, amounting to $2,329,606,268 compared 
with $2,799,538,883 paid in 1937. The average. 
yearly compensation per employee increased 
however from $1,781.21 in 1937 to $1,859.24 
in 1938; and the weekly wage rose from $34.16. 
in 1937 to $35.66 in 1938. Hourly wages per 
employee during 1938 are recorded as being 
.75 cents per hour compared with .709 cents 
in 19387. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


fT NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
- wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the LABour 
GazEeTTE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


"TORONTO, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN TRANSPORTATION 
CoMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
oF UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND 
Sorr DRINK WoRKERS, LOCAL 304 (BREWERY 
DRIVERS). 


_ Agreement which came into effect for the 
period April 1, 1938 to April 1, 1939, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice con- 
tinues to April 1, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed, except 
in busy season when extra help may be employed 
on permit from the union. 

Hours: temporary drivers on-city delivery to 
work 8 hours per day, 48 per week; drivers on 
transport work to work 9 hours per day, 54 per 
week from April 1 to Setpember 30; from 
October 1 to March 31, drivers to work 8 per 
day, 48 per week. 

Overtime: time and one half. All men em- 
ployed to be paid for four specified holidays. 

Wages: permanent drivers to be paid $26 per 
week, helpers $23.50. 

Vacation: drivers and helpers to be given 
two weeks’ vacation with pay; those employed 
six months, one week’s vacation with pay. 

Grievances as to the violation of the agree- 
ment to be adjusted by an arbitration committee. 
If these cannot agree they will select a dis- 
interested party and the majority decision to be 
binding on both parties. 


LONDON, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN BREWERY AND 
THE NATIONAL BEVERAGE WORKERS’ UNION, 
Locau No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1939, 
to March 31, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
‘GAZETTE, November, 1938, page 1291, with these 
exceptions: 

Four additional holidays are recognized and 
employees to receive pay, although not working, 
for these days. If required to work on these 
days, time and one half to be paid. 

Vacation: permanent employees with two 
years or more service with the employer to 
have one week’s vacation with pay annually. 


-Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


LiverPooL, N.S—Mersty Paper CoMPANy 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAPER Makers (LOcAL 259), THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SUL- 
PHITE AND PAPER MILL Workers (LOCAL 
141) AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF ELECTRICAL WoRKERS (LOCAL 709). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939, 
to May 1, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The agreement as to working conditions is 
similar to the one previously in effect and sum- 
marized in the LaBour GAzeTTE, November, 1938, 
page 1294 and July, 1937, page 813. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes are: 
Paper machine room—machine tenders $1.69, 
back tenders $1.51, windermen $1.12, fourth 
hands 72 cents, fifth hands 63 cents, sixth hands 
51 cents, beater engineer $1.12, beater men 48 
cents, swipers 48 cents, cleaners 45 cents; Wood 
room—wood handlers 43 cents, back press 
operators and drum operators 48 cents, splitter 
operators 46 cents, knot saw and knot borer 
operators 46 cents, truck driver 48 cents, con- 
veyor men 44 cents, labourer and cleaner 43 
cents; Chipper room—knife grinderman 52 
cents, chipper men 44 cents, chip bins 43 cents; 
Sulphite mill—digester cooks 90 cents, digester 
helper 61 cents, acid makers 77 cents, blow pit 
men 48 cents; Groundwood mill—stone sharpen- 
ers 66 cents, grindermen 52 cents, magazine 
loaders and cleaners 45 cents; Screens and deck- 
ers—stock control men 66 cents, stock runner 
men 48 cents, cleaners 45 cents; wharf storage— 
crane operators 55 cents, storage men 48 cents; 
Finishing room—paper inspectors 91 cents, 
weighers 58 cents, finishers and core men 48 
cents, electric work operator 55 cents; steam 
department—turbine engineer 75 cents, water 
tender and firemen 66 cents, oiler 52 cents, re- 
pairmen and coal handler 66 cents, cleaner 48 
cents; mechanical department—machinists, weld- 
ers, blacksmiths and carpenters 58 to 75 cents, 
millwrights 54 to 75 cents, mechanics’ helpers 
43 to 57 cents, roll grinder 62 to 75 cents, 
painters 43 to 52 cents, apprentices 33 to 56 
cents; electrical department—control room 
operator and motor attendant 75 cents, harland 
drive operators 75 cents, motor winder and re- 
pairman 79 cents, apprentices 38 to 53 cents: 
yards and tracks—gatemen and watchmen 45 
cents, crane operator 72 cents, tractor operator 
67 cents; boom men 43 to 45 cents; wharf— 
checker, winchmen and coal drag operators 54 
cents, dock labourers 50 cents, labourers 43 
cents. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO—BRANTFORD FELT AND 
PAPER COMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS (LOCAL 
368) AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
ee OF FIREMEN AND OILERS, (LOCAL 
329). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1939, 
to April 1, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in:the Labour 
GAZETTE, December, 1938, page 1404. 

Wages per hour: machine tenders 85 cents; 
pipefitters, machinist and beater man 75 cents; 
millwright 68 cents; back tenders 66 cents, 
firemen 64 cents, yard boss 63 cents; third 
hands, first hand in rag room and janitor and 
handyman 53 cents; watchman 52 cents; beater 
and rag room helpers and yard gang 48 cents; 
third hand (electrician) 66 cents. 


DRYDEN, ONTARIO.—DRYDEN PAPER COMPANY, 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS (LOCAL 223) 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PuLP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 
(Loca 105). 

Agreement to be in effect from June 9, 1939, 
to May 31, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 
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The working conditions of this agreement are 
similar to those of the agreement previously 
in effect and summarized in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, December, 1938, page 1405. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: Pulp 
Mill—in wood room and cutting up mill, fore- 
man to be paid 59 cents, chipperman and slasher 
47 cents, conveyors, oiler and others 43 cents; 
in the recovery room, foreman to be paid 60 
cents, evaporators 47 cents, liquor runner 46 
cents, oilers 45 cents, firemen 43 cents, cleaner 
40 cents; for causticisers, liquor maker to be 
paid 57 cents, helper 47 cents; for digesters, 
cook to be paid 70 cents. cook’s helper 46 cents: 
diffuser man 59 cents, diffuser man’s helper 52 
cents; pulp mill mechanic 62 cents. shift mill- 
wrights 57 cents; screen man 50 cents. Paper 
Mill—beatermen 67 cents, beatermen’s helpers 
43 and 45 cents, broke beater 43 cents; for 
paper machines, machine tender 84 cents, back 
tender 62 cents, third hand 52 cents, fourth hand 
and fifth hand 45 cents; for pulp machine, 
machine tender 71 cents. back tender 56 cents, 
weigher 49 cents, shaft 43 cents; paper mill 
oilers 52 cents, sparemen 43 cents; paper mill 
mechanic 75 cents. Finishing Room—relief 
shipper 52 cents. cutter man 57 cents. rewinder 
and sheet packers 47 cents, roll packers and 
loaders 43 cents, counters and folders (girls) 
27 cents, stackers (contractors) 40 cents. Bag 
Mill—baler and bundler 47 cents. bag machine 
attendants and bag packer (virls) 27. cents. 
Boiler room—head firemen 57 cents. firemen 47 
cents, oilers and engineer’s helper 43 cents. 
Groundwood—grinders. wet press and_ roll 
grinder 43 cents. Maintenance—power house 
operators 52, 47 and 43 cents; electricians 57 
and 52 cents, electrician’s helper 45 and 43 cents; 
machinists and blacksmiths 72 cents, machinists’ 
helper and blacksmiths’ helper 43 cents. electric 
welder 67 cents; pipefitters’ helpers 47 cents; 
carpenters 77 cents, carpenters’ helpers 47 and 
52 cents; bricklayers’ helpers 55 and 43 cents; 
janitors 43 cents; truck drivers 47 cents; 
watchmen 37 cents. 


VictTorra, B.C.—SIDNEY ROOFING AND PAPER 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER Makers, Loca 367. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 29. 1939, 
to July 15, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1938 page 1406, with these 
exceptions: 

Any employee who is or who becomes a union 
member is to retain such membership during 
the term of this agreement. 

Overtime: at time and one half to be paid 
for Sunday repair work over 8 hours. 

Any employee called to work and then not 
given work, to receive 4 hours’ pay for re- 
porting. 

Prior to any promotion the superintendent or 
mill manager, will, when possible. confer with 
the union committee in order to fill the position 
and ensure better co-operation. 

Wages per hour from June 23. 1939: machine 
tenders 65 and 55 cents, back tenders 55 and 45 
cents, third hand 50 cents. fourth hand 45 
cents, beater engineers 50 cents. beatermen 45 
cents, engineers 60 cents, casual labourers 40 
cents. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


St. CATHARINES, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN NEWS: 
PAPER AND CERTAIN JOB PRINTING OFFICES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION, LocaL 416. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1939, 
tow \larc ld 157940: 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: for the newspaper office, 8 per day, a 
48 hour week for day work, and 73, a 45 hour 
week for night work; for job printing work, 8 
per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour week for day 
work, and 73 per night, 5 nights per week, 
a 373 hour week for night work. 

Overtime: time and one half. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: for newspaper 
work, journeymen compositors to be paid $38 
for day work and $40 for night work; foremen 
and machinist operators $2 per week extra; 
for job printing offices $35 per week for day 
work and $37, for night work, foremen and 
machinist operators $2 per week extra. 

Apprentices to serve six years, and be paid 
from one third of journeymen’s rate during 
second year to four fifths during fifth and 
sixth years. One apprentice allowed to each five 
journeymen. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—DAILY NEWSPAPER PuB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL STEREO- 
TYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION, LocaL 
oo. 


The agreement which came into effect May 
2, 1933 and was summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, July. 1933, page 732. is renewed from 
May 2, 1939, to May 1, 1940, and thereafter sub- 
ject to 30 days’ notice with these changes: 

Weekly wage rates: from May 2, 1939, 
to July 15, 1939, journeymen stereotypers $41.50, 
apprentices from $16.20 during first year to 
$32.35 during fifth year; from July 17, 1939, 
to May 1, 1940, journevymen stereotypers $40 
per week, apprentices from $15.60 during first 
year to $31.20 during fifth year. 

Hours are unchanged from 48 per week for 
day work and 42 for night work. with overtime 
at time and one half and double time for work 
on statutory and civic holidays. 

Provision for the settlement of disputes is 
also unchanged, that is the povisions of the 
arbitration agreement between the International] 
Stereotvpers and Electrotypers Union and the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 
in so far as it provides for local conciliation 
and arbitration is to be effective, except where 
it provides for a stated number of arbitrators, 
in which case it shall be amended to provide 
for one arbitrator to be selected by the pub- 
lishers and one to be selected by the union, they 
to select a third. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
er pale AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, LOcAL 
55. 

Supplementary agreement to be in effect from 
January 1. 1940, to December 31, 1940, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
This agreement is supplementary to the one 
which was summarized in the LABourR GAZETTE, 
December, 1938, page 1407. 

Overtime: one holiday is added to the eight 
specified holidays for which time and one half 
is to be paid. 

Minimum wage rates for pressmen are in- 
creased from 85 to 90 cents per hour for day 
work and from 90,to 95 cents for nieht work. 
For assistants, thére is no change for day work, 
but it is now provided that assistants receive 5 
cents per hour extra for night work. 
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Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


CORNWALL, ONTARIO.—AN ARTIFICIAL SILK 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND THE UNITED 
TEXTILE WORKERS (RAYON SECTION), 
FiperRaL UNION, LocaL No. 3. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 10, 

1939, to September 9, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 
« This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, November, 1938, page 1293, and 
October, 1937, page 1153, with certain ex- 
ceptions: 

Seniority: Provision is made in the agree- 
ment for the application 
laying-off and re-engaging employees and making 
promotions. 

The number of employees per shift in the 
viscose department and spinning department 
Ts determined by the production. 

Hours of work, wage rates and conditions to 
be the same as heretofore prevailing or as 
arranged between the company and the union, 
the same to be open for discussion during the 
life of this agreement. The 40 hour week now 
prevailing for day workers not considered as 
normal and the 50 hour week for day workers to 
be reverted to as soon as conditions warrant. 

In the engineering and maintenance depart- 
ment, the company and the union to discuss 
the classification of employees into tradesmen, 
improvers and helpers. 


VANCOUVER, B.C——CLoAK AND Suit MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF VANCOUVER AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT 
WorKeErS’ UNION (LocAL 276). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 27, 
1938, to June 1, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed. A shop 
chairman to be elected in each shop to deal with 
the manufacturer to adjust all disputes and 
grievances. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday 
inclusive. a 40 hour week. (Previously a 44 
hour week was effective.) 

Overtime: no overtime permitted until all 
unemploved members of the union have been 
absorbed. When this condition is fulfilled, 
overtime may be worked, but not to exceed four 
hours in any week to be divided equally into 
the first four days of the week. All overtime 
per and the 44 hours to be paid at time and one 

ali 

Wages: all workers to receive not less than 
the rates of pay they previously earned for a 
44 hour week. Workers who are _ seriously 
underpaid to be entitled to a special adjust- 
ment. New employees to be engaged to receive 
a wage agreed upon between the union and the 
employer. Minimum prices for two of the 
operations are set, but in no case may earnings 
be less for 40 hours than they previously 
were for 44 hours. At the beginning of the 
season, prices for piece workers to be settled 
for all crafts engaged on piece work system 
before any worker commences work; any prices 
to be decided later in the season to be settled 
between the union representative and the em- 
plover. 

No new apprentices to be engaged until all 
unemployed union members have been absorbed 
in the industry, and then only with the consent 
of the union. 

During the slack season, work in a shop to be 
divided as equally as possible. 

joint committee to be formed for the 
settlement of disputes. If they are unsuccess- 
ful, the matter to be referred to an impartial 
chairman. 


of seniority when. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—TILE AND MANTLE Con- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO AND THE 
BRICKLAYERS, MasSONS AND  PLASTERERS 
INTERNATIONAL Union, Locat No. 31 
(MarBLE SETTERS). 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lazourk GAZETTE, September, 1935, page 865, 
has been renewed from March 1, 1939, to Febru- 


ary 29, 1940, with this exception: 


On any job where tile, terrazzo and marble 
is used, unless the firm doing the work employs 
union men in all its departments, members of 
this union will not work on such job. 

Wages for marble setters are unchanged at 
$1.10 per hour, with a 40 hour week. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN ELECTRICAL CON- 
TRACTORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL’ Bro- 
THERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WorkKERS, LOCAL 
Siena 


This agreement which came into effect Novem- 
ber 22, 1935, and was amended October 6, 1936 
to provide for double time for work on Satur- 
days, continues in effect to June 24, 1940, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
It does not apply to assembling, testing, 
inspecting, rebuilding and repairing of any 
electrical motors or household appliances when 
done in licensed electrical repair shops. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
union agrees to give preference in supplying 
men to the contractors parties to the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday 
inclusive, a 40 hour week. In case of shift 
work where the overtime shifts equal at least 
two thirds of the shift, 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. When work cannot be done 
during the day, such work may be done as 
a night shift of not more than 8 hours at 
straight time. 

Overtime and all work on Saturdays, Sundays 
and eight specified holidays, double time. 
Wages for journeymen electricians: $1 per 
10ur. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. One apprentice allowed 
to every three journeymen in a shop. 

For work out of Toronto zone, fare and 
board to be paid and travelling time up to 
5 p.m. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF PLASTERERS, 
Loca. No. 48. 

This agreement which came into effect 
February 28, 1938, for one year and _ there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice, has 
been extended to April 30, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed both 
for the job and for shop hands. The union 
to give preference in employing men to contrac- 
tors parties to the agreement. ' 

Hours: 8 per day, Mondays to Fridays, a 
40 hour week. When work cannot be done 
during the day, it may be done as a night 
shift of not more than 8 hours. When two 
or three shifts daily worked, the day shift 
to be paid at straight time, and the second 
and third shift at time and one seventh. 

Overtime: time and one half: work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and eight specified holidays, 
double time. 

Minimum wage rate for plasterers: 90 cents 
per hour. When ten or more plasterers em- 
ployed, there shall be a superannuated man 
employed at a rate to be agreed upon between 
the employer and employee, but in any event 
at not less than 60 per cent of the regular 
wage. 
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Apprentices to be governed by the Onta- 
rio Apprenticeship Act 

For work outside ae Toronto zone, trans- 
portation and travelling time up to 8 hours 
in a day to be paid by the employer. 

A joint arbitration committee to be ap- 
pointed for the settlement of disputes. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


‘WINDSOR, ONTARIO.—WINDSOR UTILITIES COM- 
MISSION AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, LOCAL 911 
AND EMPLOYEES OF THE Hypro DIVISION OF 
THE WINDSOR UTILITIES COMMISSION. 


Agreement to be in effect from January l, 
1939, to December 31, 1940, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

No discrimination against any employee on 
account of union membership. Only union 
members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, 44 per 
week, except for substation operators, trouble 
men, reconnect and disconnect men, auto 
maintenance men and storehouse and garage 
janitors, for whom hours to be as mutually 
agreed on but not more than 8 per day, 48 
per week. 

Overtime: time and one half to midnight; 
overtime after midnight and all work on 
Sundays and eight specified holidays, double 
time. 

Wages per hour: journeymen linemen and 
journeymen splicers 92 cents, apprentice line- 
men from 30 cents during first six months to 
77 cents during second half of fourth year, 
truck drivers 69 and 74 cents, groundmen 63 
cents. Wages per month: journeymen opera- 
tors $147, apprentice operators from $56 
during first six months to $128 during second 
half of fourth year. Wages per hour in meter 
department: journeymen. 74 and 79 cents, 
apprentice metermen from 30 cents during 
first six months to 65 cents during second 
half of fourth year. Merchandise maintenance 
journeymen (including bench men and refrig- 
eration service men) $147 per month, truck 
drivers $121, utility men $115 and $100. 
Troublemen 92 cents night and 87 cents per 
hour for day work. Meter readers $142 per 
month, collectors $152, utility men (shop) 74 
cents per hour. Street lighting maintenance 
men 63 cents, transformer repairs 76 cents. 


Vacation: all employees to be given two 
weeks vacation with pay each year, except 
substation operators who are to be given 


three weeks with pay. 

Employees off work through sickness to be 
paid up to two weeks full pay in any year, 
in return for which those on hourly rates to 
work an equal number of hours overtime with- 
out pay when required. 

Seniority and_ efficiency to rule in making 
reductions of the staff and in reemploying 
them as well as in making promotions. 

Disputes or grievances to be dealt with by 
the union grievance committee with the mana- 
gement. 

Service: Public Administration 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CITY OF HAMILTON AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, Loca 700. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1939, to December 31, 1939, or 1940, if no 
notice given 30 days before "January 1, 1940. 
It covers engineers, operators, maintenance 
men and assistants employed in the water 
works and sewage divisions of the engineer’s 
department of the city. 


Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 
Overtime: time and one half. 
worked on a Sunday, double time. 
Wages per hour: at pumping stations and 
filtration plant, maintenance men and filter 
plant operators 75 cents, other engineers and 
operators 73 ‘cents, assistant operators and 
firemen 674 cents; at sewage pumping station 


Overtime 


and sewage disposal plant, maintenance man 


75 cents; operators and engineers 73 cents, 
assistant operators 55 cents. 

¥ Seniority with efficiency to govern promo- 
ions. 

Vacation: two week’s vacation with pay 
each year after one year's service and three 
weeks after ten years’ service. 

In case of sickness, two weeks full pay and . 
two weeks half pay allowed each year, on 
proof by City Physician. 

A shop committee to be formed to take up 
any grievances with city officials. 


Service: Business and Personal 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN RESTAURANTS AND 
CAFETERIAS AND THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE AND 
BARTENDERS’ INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, LOCAL 
168 (RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1939, 
to May 31, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available. A union card to be supplied to 
restaurants and cafeterias, parties to this 
agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week, with time 
allowance for two meals of half an hour 
each within the 8 hours. Every employee to 
have at least 24 consecutive hours off per week, 
and no female employee to work between mid- 
night and 7 a.m. If possible a day’s work to 
be continuous, split shifts allowed only when 
necessary and must have only one break and 
be completed within a 12 hour period. Part 
time employees during lunch or dinner to work 
3 hours per day, 6 days per week. 

Overtime to be paid at 65 cents per hour for 
chef and 50 cents for all others. All employees 
to be paid for legal holidays. 

Minimum weekly wage rates to be paid in 
addition to meals to be supplied by the em- 
ployer: chef $20, second cook $16, counterman 
$15, counter girls $14, waiters $13, waitresses 
$12, dishwashers $11, busboys $9. Minimum 
wages for part time employees in addition to 
their meals while employed: waiter or waitress 
during lunch or dinner $1.50 per day, $7.50 per 
week; extra waiter or waitress $2.50 per day, 
extra second cook $3 per day, extra chef $4 
per day, extra dishwasher $2.50 per day. Any 
employee receiving a higher wage than the 
minimum to have no reduction in pay. 

Vacation: employees with more than one 
year’s service in the same restaurant or cafe- 
teria to have one week’s vacation with pay. 

Uniforms to be supplied and laundered at the 
expense of the employer. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the employer and the union to be submitted 
to a joint arbitration committee, whose decision 
will be final. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN HOTELS AND THE 
Hore, AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ INTER- 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE AND BARTENDERS I NTER- 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, LOCAL 299 
(HoTrEL EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from September, 
1939, to August 31, 1940. Any party desiring to 
change, amend or terminate this agreement to 
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give at least 60 days’ notice. The agreement 
applies to all hotel service and miscellaneous 
- employees except bartenders and beverage room 
waiters, 

Only union members to be employed. Union 
house card to be supplied by the union to 
hotels, parties to this agreement. 


Hours not to exceed 54 hours per week for 
male employees and 48 hours for female em- 
ployees, with time off in the day for_one meal 
per day in the employer’s time. Every em- 
ployee to have at least 24 consecutive hours off 
per week and no female employee to work 
between midnight and 7 a.m. 


Overtime: chef 65 cents per hour, other em- 
ployees 50 cents per hour. 


Minimum wages per week in addition to 
meals: chef $21 and up, second cook $18 and 
up; grill, steamtable and salad man $15 and 
up, waiters $13, waitresses $11; bell boys, 
busboys and busgirls $10, housekeeper $14, 
housemaids $10, dishwasher $11, porter and 
handymen $14. Wages for part time employees 
in addition to meals while employed: waiter or 
waitress during lunch or dinner (3 hours per 
meal) $1.50 for such three hours, $7.50 for 3 
hours, 6 days per week; extra chef $4.50 and up 
for 9 hour day; extra second cook $3.50 per 9 
hour day; grill, steamtable or salad man $3 per 
9 hour day; bell boys, busboys, busgirls, maids, 
dishwashers $2 per 9 hour day; porters and 
handymen $2.50 per 9 hour day; waiter or 
waitress $3 per 9 hour day. Occasional em- 
ployees to be paid 50 cents per hour for banquets 
(minimum of 3 hours for lunch or 4 hours for 
dinner), 50 cents per hour for catering work 
with a minimum of 5 hours, 40 cents for cabaret 
work with a minimum of 4 hours. Any. em- 
ployees receiving higher than the minimum rate 
when the agreement was made may not have 
their wage rates reduced. 

Vacation: employees with one year or more 
service in a hotel, to have one week’s vacation 
with pay. 

Uniforms to be supplied and laundered at the 
expense of the employer. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.\—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELEVATOR 
CONSTRUCTORS, OPERATORS AND STARTERS, 
Loca. 116 (ELEVATOR OPERATORS). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1939, 
to March 31, 1940. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1938, page 1421 with these 
exceptions: 

Hours are reduced from 51 to 48 hours per 
week. 

Minimum weekly wage rate for elevator 
operators: $22.50 per gveek (an increase of $1 
per week). 

An employee to be allowed 7 days’ sick pay 
during the year, if sickness certified by a doctor. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN HOTELS AND THE 
: HoTreL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES INTER- 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE AND BARTENDERS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA, LOCAL 579 (BEVERAGE 
DISPENSERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 31, 1939, 
to May 31, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Only union members or those with permit 
from the union to be employed. 
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Hours: 8 per day between 7 am. and 10 p.m. 
with one split in the shift. An extra man to 
be pat for 4 hours from the time of call to 
work. 


Overtime: 60 cents per hour. 
Wages: $4.50 per day. 


Uniforms to be supplied and laundered at the 
expense of the employer. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article: 


Bakers, Montreal. 
Printing trades, Quebec (amendment). 
Printing trades, Montreal (amendment). 


Shoe manufacturing industry, Province 
(amendment). 
Fur manufacturing industry, Quebec 
(amendment). 


Aluminium industry, Arvida (amendment). 

Building trades, Chicoutimi (amendment). 

Building trades, Three Rivers (amend- 
ment). 

Building trades, Sherbrooke (amendment). 

Building trades, Montreal (amendment). 

Building trades, Hull (amendment). 

Longshoremen, Quebec. 

Checkers, Quebec. 

Checkers and coopers (ocean navigation), 
Montreal. 

Retail stores, Quebec (amendment). 

Retail stores, Magog. 

Barbers and hairdressers, Quebec (amend- 


ment). 
Barbers and_ hairdressers, St. Jerome 
(amendment). 
Garages and service stations, Montreal 
(amendment). 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


ONTARIO 


Bricklayers and plasterers, Galt. 
Building trades Kitchener and Waterloo. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Carpenters, Regina. 
Beauty culture, Moose Jaw (amendment). 


ALBERTA 


Lumbering industry, Whitecourt zone. 
Lathers, Calgary. 

Structural Steel workers, Edmonton. 
Bowling Alleys, Edmonton, 

Bowling Alleys, Calgary. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1988, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 503. Amendments to the Act are noted 
in the Lasour GazatTtn, June, 1939, page 576. 
Agreements and regulations under the Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages and under the 
original Act, “The Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, 1934,” continue in effect 


for the period for which they were made or © 


have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor ‘in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice ‘of such 
application is published and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Miunister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a pre- 
ponderant significance and importance” and 
that it is advisable, with due regard to eco- 
nomic conditions, an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, and making 


the provisions of the agreement obligatory. 


from the date of publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette, or its 
provisions may be made retroactive for a 
period not exceeding four months. The Order 
in Council may be ‘amended or revoked at any 
time by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
and such amendment or revocation must be 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette. 
Onless otherwise stipulated, these agreements 
do not apply to provincial government depart- 
ments or services or to work done by a third 
party for the provincial government under a 
contract providing for a scale of minimum 
wages. A joint committee must be formed by 
the parties to an agreement made obligatory 
under this Act and the Minister may add to 


such committee representatives nominated by 
employers and employees not parties to the 
agreement. The committee tis to make its own 
by-laws and when these are approved by Order 
in Council and published sin the Quebec Official 
Gazette the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more and such by-law must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the Lasour 
Gazette from June, 1934, to July, 1987. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1937, to 
April, 19388. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act are noted in the issues 
beginning May, 1988. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of five 
agreements and the amendment of fourteen 
other agreements, all of which are summarized 
below. A request was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, September 2, for the extension 
of a new agreement affecting garages and 
service stations at Montreal, and in the issue 
of September 9 for the extension of a new 
agreement affecting the railway car and bus 
manufacturing industry at Montreal. In 
addition, Orders in Council were published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, September 16, 
23 and 30, approving the constitution of 
certain joint committees, and in the issues of 
September 16 and 23, authorizing certain joint 
committees to levy assessments on employers 
and employees, all of which are listed below. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, etc. 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, MONTREAL. 
—An Order in Council, approved September 
9, and published in the Quebec Officral 
Gazette, September 16, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain 
bakeries and Le Syndicat des Employés de la 
Boulangerie et de la Pa§tisserie, Inc. (The 
Union of Bakery and Confectionery Em- 
ployees, Inc.) of Montreal. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 1, 1939, to December 31, 1940. It 
cancels the previous Order in Council for this 
trade (LABOUR GAZETTE, January, 1938, page 
102 and February, 1939, page 217). 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE as noted above, with these exceptions: 

In addition to bakeries, employers and their 
employees engaged primarily in the sale and 
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distribution of bread, cake and pastries, when 
such employers sell or distribute 100 loaves or 
more per day on an average and use regularly 
one or more delivery vehicles, are included. 

Hours for bakery employees (except sales- 
men) remain at 60 per week, but exception is 
made for foremen who may work 67 hours per 
week. Every employee to be entitled to a half 
an hour for his meal or rest during his daily 
work, after a reasonable number of hours. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for bakery 
employees are raised $1 per week, to be as 
follows: foremen in bakeries of one or two 
men $25, foremen in bakeries of three or four 
men $26, foremen in bakeries of five men or 
over $29; oven-men and dough-men $25, jour- 
neymen bakers and pastry cooks $21, helpers 
$18, apprentices $12. ‘ 

Minimum weekly wage rates for salesmen or 
distributors: $15 per week plus 3 per cent com- 
mission on collections, but in no case less than 
$18 per week. A salesman or distributor to 
be allowed to return without charge to his 
employer, his stale bread or cakes up to 2 per 
cent of the amount of goods charged to him; 
over this 2 per cent, goods returned may be 
charged to the employee at one half the retail 
price, but in no case may this affect the 
minimum of $18 per week. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and 
Miscellaneous Animal Products 


Snor MaANnuvuracturina INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
oF QurBEc—An Order in Council, approved 
September 9, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, September 16, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(Lasour GazeTTe, October, 1937, page 1156, 
March, 1938, page 335, June, page 691, Decem- 
ber, page 1423 and July, 1939, page 728), by 
adding a number of manufacturers to the 
parties to the agreement. 

Fur MANvuFACTURING INDUSTRY, QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved September 9, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 16, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GaAZeErtTs, 
September, 1938, page 1042): 


Hours and overtime: from February 15 to 
August 15, work to end at noon Saturday, but 
if required to work on Saturday afternoon, 
an employee will be paid time and one half 
only if said employee has already worked the 
regular week of 48 hours. Employees to be 
paid for Labour Day during which the shop 
and store are closed. 

_ The wage rate which may be set by the 
joint committee for handicapped employees may 
not be less than $15 per week. 

The proportion of cutters in the first class, 
the second class and the third class is specified 
for shops according to the number of cutters 
employed. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Printinc TrapEs, Quesec—An Order in 
Council, approved September 9, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, September 16, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour GazettE, September, 1938, 
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page 1044) by extending the territorial juris- 
diction to include the towns of Riviére-du- 
Loup and Thetford Mines. 

PRINTING TrApES, Monrreau.—An Order in 
Council, approved September 9, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, September 23, 
amends the previous Order in Council for these 
trades (Lasour Gazerre, April, 1938, page 452, 
June, 1936, page 546 and December, 1936, page 
1181) by changing the category “bindery girls” 
to “female employees and males when replacing 
females in any class of employment in print- 
ing, bookbinding and lithographing establish- 
ments; hand operations of every description 
considered as women’s work”. Certain other 
changes made by this Order in Council do not 
affect the previous summaries. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ALUMINUM INpUstTRY, ARvipA—An Order in 
Counal, approved September 9, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, September 16, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
this industry (Lasour Gazertn, November, 
1937, page 1272 and July, 1939, page 728) 
as follows: 


In addition to a few new classifications of 
workers added to the wage schedule, special 
provision is made for minors. Minors of both 
sexes must be at least 16 years of age and 
have either completed the 6th grade or have 
been out of school for two years; apprentices, 
beginners (typists, stenographers and clerks), 
routine analysts and potroom control boys must 
be at least 17 years old and have completed 
the 8th grade in school or equivalent. Boys 
must be at least 17 years of age to be employed 
in the plant except as water boys or messengers. 
Employment of non-resident minors and minors 
under 16 years of age in the townsite or in 
the plant must be approved by the Super- 
intendent of Properties or the Works Manager. 
Except where otherwise provided in the wage 
scale, minors to be paid the following minimum 
hourly rates: those age 16 years, 20 cents; 17 
years, 25 cents; 18 years, 30 cents, 19 years, 
35 cents; 20 years, 40 cents. Female typists 
to be paid $10 per week during first year 
(beginner), $12 during second year, $16 during 
third year and $20 during fourth year. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BUILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI AND LAKE Sv. 
JoHN  District—An Order in Council, 
approved September 9, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, September 16, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this in- 
dustry (Lasour GazeTre, January, 1937, page 
103 and January, 1939, page 96). In the original 
agreement, a special provision was made for 
contracts of $10,000 or more in the zone II 
territory, whereby for such contracts zone I 
wage rates would apply. The present amend- 
ment provides that from July 1, 1939, the 
county of Charlevoix is excluded from the 
above special provision. 
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Burtpine Trapes, TuHres Rivers—An Order 
in Council, approved September 13, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 23, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (LAsour GAZETTE, 
August, 1938, page 944, May, 1939, page 528, 
July, page 728 and September, page 951) by 
adding an additional employer to the parties 
to the agreement. 


BuILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE AND EASTERN 
TownsuHips.—An Order in Council, approved 
September 138, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, September 23, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for these trades 
(LasouR GAZETTE, June, 19388, page 693, 
October, page 1173, November, page 1299, and 


July, 1939, page 729) by providing that the’ 


wage rate for Journeymen carpenters in the 
city of Drummondville and within a radius 
of 5 miles of it, be raised from 45 cents to 50 
cents per hour. 


BuitpiInag Trapes, Montrear—An Order in 
Council, approved September 9, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, September 16, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour GazertTs, July, 1939, page 
729, and September, page 941) by the addition 
of the following clause: 


“et “It is formally agreed that the erection or 
installation of all substitute of materials 
instead of regular trade materials shall be 
subject to the wage rate established for the 
particular trade concerned.” 


BurtpInc Trapes, Hurn—An Order in 
Council, approved September 9, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, September 16, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (LaBour GAzeETTE, July, 1938, page 
798, November, page 1300 and March, 1939, 
page 335). 


The territorial jurisdiction is unchanged and 
includes the countries of Hull, Gatineau, Papi- 
neau and Pontiac. 
into three zones: zone I consists of the city of 
Hull and within 10 miles of its limits and also 
all contracts throughout the whole territorial 
jurisdiction, when the total cost of such con- 
tracts, including wages and material, is more 
than $100,000. Zone II comprises repair work 
(replacing used materials by new materials on 
a building already existing but not including 
substantial additin to a building) not exceeding 
$1,000 in a year to “small property” in the 
territory of zone I, that is property of 5 flats 
or less with a municipal estimate of $20,000 or 
less, provided one of the flats is occupied by 
the owner, or in the case of an industrial or 
commercial establishment that such establish- 
ment be under the direction of the owner; 
zone II also comprises all building contracts in 
the territorial jurisdiction but outside the city 
of Hull and within ten miles of it, which 
contracts are for $20,000 or more (wages and 
materials). Zone III consists of the counties 
of Hull, Gatineau, Papineau and Pontiac 
except the city of Hull and within ten miles 


It is now, however, divided” 


of it, for contracts of less than a total cost of 
$20,000. 

It is, however, provided that when an 
employer hires workmen in any of the following 
trades: carpenters, joiners, bricklayers, masons, 
plasterers, painters, electricians, lathers, con- 
crete iron Pcp workers and labourers, who 
live in zone I to work outside zone I, they shall 
be paid the zone I wage rates. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES 


Zone Zone Zone 
il II III 
$ $ $ 
Bricklayers. . 1.00 80 70 
Masons.. Aes Seta Ale S 1.00 .80 .70 
Joiner- Won tpenier Pailwriohts! 

joiners (concrete forms) 

CShOD ROL. JOD) ecm ctaet eeueer .80 65 .55 
Pl aSLClersr eae ya metae Caiacie <c 80 .65 95) 
Stone cutters.. .. . 90 ayls 65 
Painters, decorators antl biden 65 00 45 
Electricians.. .. z 70 Aas 50 
Labourers, common aS 42 .30 .30 
ASDEStOS IEVEISccn os) cca octeee was .60 50 -40 
Caulkers:2) a. Age. ce 45 -o0 .30 
Erectors of eae et 

screens, wood or metal, 

Buel WarbiblONnsac. sauce ten ers ATi .60 55 
Weatherstrippers.. .. .. .. o- 15 .60 00 
Cementifinisherso-".cf se a6. 2% 65 50 45 
Enginemen: hoisting... .. .. .. 70 05 50 
Enginemen: steam mixer... .. -65 -50 45 
Enginemen: compressor. .. .. .65 00 45 
Enginemen: gas mixer. .. .. 60 50 .40 
Firemen (construction).. .. .. -65 .50 45 
WAG ETSH GWOOG) iy. css we cues tak ote 65 300 45 
Hathers: Admietal Ach ...t ost be ae By fi) 60 55 
Marble setters.. .. . fet oe -80 65 55 
Ornamental iron wearers: Wert 65 455 45 
Roofers (tile and slate).. .. 65 .50 45 
Roofers (composition). .. .. .. .50 -40 .30 
Mastic floor layers... .. .. .s .. .65 50 45 
Mastic floor finishers... .. .. .. .50 40 .30 
Kettlemen.. .. .55 45 40 
Sheet metal ae (areca) 65 50 45 
Sprinkler (fitterseeb ewe) sess 75 60 -55 
Terra Zo averses Retcey ata eee wie 60 -50 45 
TileMisentetss. iataaiee ae -70 .55 -50 
Terrazo polishing moaehines. 

operators: lry)aes, «:1).5 alas .55 45 40 

Operators, (damp) o... sew bee -50 40 Pets) 
Structural iron workers... .. R75) -60 55 
Drillerssty«ekesn 5h 60 -50 40 
Mortar and eelatitors mixers. .. 47 40 ash) 
Hod siearriers aay cteet Veneteeites. 47 40 <30 
Riggersex) eo. % ah 60 -50 40 
Concrete iron biker wor teens! & 60 50 40 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (OCEAN NAVIGATION), QUE- 
BEc.—An Order in Council, approved Septem- 
ber 21, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, September 30, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain steam- 
ship companies and the Quebec Ship Labourers’ 
Benevolent Society. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect 
from June 1, 1939, to December 31, 1939, 
and governs al] ship labourers employed in 
loading and discharging ocean-going vessels in 
the port of Quebec. 

Wages of longshoremen: for day work, that 
is between 7 a.m. and 12 noon and between 1 
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p.m. and 5 p.m., 70 cents per hour; for night 
work, that is between 5 p.m. and 7 a.m., time 
and one half, viz. $1.05 per hour. Double 
time for work during meal hours and for all 
work on Sundays. 


CHECKERS (OcEAN NAVIGATION), QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved September 
20, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, September 30, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain steam- 
ship companies and the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1605 (checkers). 


The Order in Council is to be in effect 
from July 17, 1939, to December 31, 1940, 
and applies to hourly paid checkers employed 
on ocean going vessels in the port of Quebec. 

Wages for checkers: for day work that is 
between 7 a.m. and 5 p.m., 55 cents per hour: 
for night work, that is between 5 p.m. and 
7 am., 65 cents per hour. Double time for 
all work on Sundays (between midnight Satur- 
day and midnight Sunday). 

When checkers are put to work, they are 
to receive at least two hours’ work at the 
prevailing rate. 


._ CHECKERS AND Coopers (OcEAN NAVIGATION), 
MonrreaL.—An Order in Council, approved 
September 9, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, September 16, makes obliga- 
tory the terms of an agreement between 
certain steamship companies and the com- 
mittee representing the checkers and coopers 
_of the Harbour of Montreal. 


The Order in Council is to be in effect 
from September 16, 1939, to December 31, 
1939, and governs all hourly paid steamship 
checkers and coopers on ocean-going vessels in 
the Harbour of Montreal. (Employers may 
use their regular weekly or monthly paid em- 
ployees for checking and coopering work to 
be done on the wharves; such employees are 
not under this agreement.) 

Wages and hours for checkers and coopers: 
from 7 a.m. or 9 a.m. to 12 noon and from 
1 p.m. to 6 p.m., 64 cents per hour for checkers 
and 63 cents for coopers; from 7 pm. to ll 
p.m. and from 12 midnight to 5 a.m., 74 cents 
for checkers and 73 cents for coopers. When 
men do not begin at 7 a.m., they may be 
called for 9 a.m.; in such cases, they shal] 
be put to work and paid for the period 
between 9 a.m. and 12 noon. Checkers when 
employed temporarily as head checkers or in 
doing office work, stowage or employed as 
warehousemen to be paid 5 cents per hour 
extra. 

Work during meal hours, that is between 
5 am. and 7 a.m., between noon and 1 p.m., 
between 6 p.m. and 7 p.m. and between I1 
pm. and midnight, to be paid double time. 
Double time also for all work on Sundays 
and three specified holidays. 

Employees put to work during the day or 
night to receive full time for which they 
were called, except if work discontinued on 
account of adverse weather conditions in which 
ease they will be paid for one hour in addition 
to time already worked, and except employees 
called to work in mail, express or baggage 
on Sundays or one of the three holidays, in 
which case they will be paid from the hour 
they are called to report and do report, with 
a minimum of one hour’s pay at the prevailing 
rate. 
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Trade 

RetaiL Stores, QuEBEc.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved September 9, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, September 
16, amends the previous Orders in Council 
for these workers (Lasour Gazerrs, January, 
1939, page 96, March, page 336, and July, 
page 729). 


Regular employees are those working the 
regular week of labour of the establishment 
and not less than 40 hours per week. All 
employees working more than 30 hours and 
less than 40 hours in a week to be considered 
as regular employees, paid as such and entitled 
to a surplus of 20 per cent in their wages. 
Supernumerary clerks are now defined as 
those taken on as additional help for work 
between November 1 and January 6. 


Rerait Stores, Macoa—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved September 21, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, September 30, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between certain industrial and commercial 
establishments and Le Syndicat Catholique 
et National des Commis de Magog (The 
National Catholic Union of Clerks of 
Magog). 

The Order in Council is to be in effect 
from September 30, 1939, to September 30, 
1940. It is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the 
GAZETTE, October, 1938, page 1173, and Jan- 
uary, 1939, page 97, with certain exceptions: 

Wages in bakeries: apprentices are un- 
changed for first three years from the previous 
agreement but thereafter are to be paid regular 
baker’s wage rates. Wages in soft drink 
bottling plants for mixer’s and bottler’s helper 
after two months to be $12 per week. In 
natural ice storages, ice cutting workmen to 
be paid 20 cents per hour, ice piler 25 cents. 
In retail stores, the rates for male clerks are 
unchanged, as are the rates for female clerks 
for first three years, but for female clerks 
the minimum remains at $12 per week after 
three years’ experience. 

In “10 cent stores’, that is stores where 
most articles are sold at 10, 15, 25 cents and 
$1.00, hours are 54 per week. Minimum 
wages in these stores vary from $8.10 to 
$10.80 per week, the floor lady to be paid 
at least $16, delivery worker and goods handler 
15 cents per hour: overtime work and extra 
employees to be paid 25 cents per hour. 

Seamstresses in clothing stores to work 
48 hours per week and be paid at least $12 
per week, 30 cents per hour overtime and 30 
cents per hour if she works less than 20 hours 
per week. An apprentice seamstress may be 
employed when an experienced seamstress is 
already employed, such apprentice may be paid 
10 cents per hour during first six months. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GaraAGE AND Service Station EMPLOYEES, 
MonrresaL—An Order in Council, approved 
September 13, and published in the Quebec 
Oficial Gazette, September 23, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for these trades 
(Lasour Gazerte, June, 1938, page 697, July, 
page 800 and November, page 1300) by 
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extending the term of the agreement to 
October 1, 1939, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. (A request for 
the extension of a new agreement for these 
workers was published in the Quebeé Official 
Gazette, September 2.) 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved September 9, and 


published in the Quebec Official Gazette, . 


September 16, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1158, December, page 
1388, and October, 1938, page 1174). 


Beauty parlours and hairdressing establish- 
ments were formerly governed by the ordinances 
of the Fair Wage Board, but are now brought 
under this agreement. 

Hours in beauty parlours and ladies’ hair- 

dressing establishments: 48 per week are 
the hours for which the minimum weekly wage 
is payable. Overtime to be paid pro rata. 
Hours may not exceed 55 per week. 
. Wages in beauty parlours and ladies’ hair- 
dressing establishments: experienced operators 
with two years’ experience to be paid $10 
per week plus a commission of 33% per cent 
of all gross receipts in excess of $25; appren- 
tices to be paid from $6 per week during first 
six months to $9 after 18 months’ experience. 
Extra employees (those working less than 
48 hours per week) to be paid at least 30 
cents per hour, with a minimum of three 
hours’ wages for each call. All employees 
entitled to receive a 50 per cent commission 
on gross receipts if such receipts exceed twice 
the salary earned. Tips are the property of 
the employees and are not part of wages. 

Any employee required to wait on the 
premises to be paid for such waiting time. 

One male or female apprentice allowed to 
each establishment operating under an exper- 


ienced operator. Where three experienced 
operators are employed, two apprentices 
allowed. No hairdressing establishment may 
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have more than two apprentices. A hairdress- 
ing school cannot be operated jointly with a 
hairdressing parlour. 

Uniforms required are to be furnished and 
laundered at the expense of the employer. 

BABBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. JEROME.— 
An Order in Council, approved September 
9, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, September 16, amends the previous 
Order in Council for these trades (LABOUR 
GazettE, November, 1938, page 1300). 

The territorial jurisdiction is extended ‘to 
imclude the county of Deux-Montagnes and Isle 
Jésus, but the municipality of St. Lin is not 
now mentioned. 


Joint Committees 


Amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws of the joint committees set up under 
the following agreements were approved or 
amended by Orders in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette in the issues 
of September 16 and September 23: 

Hairdressers, Montreal (amendment). 

Building trades, Three Rivers (amendment). 

Plumbers, Hull (amendment). 

Retail stores and hotels, Jonquiére. 

Bakers, Montreal. 


Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, September 16 and September 
23, that authorization was given by Order in 
Council for the joint committee to levy 
assessments on employers and employees, 
parties to the following agreements: 

Shoe manufacturing industry, Province. 

Cloak and suit industry, Province. 

Fur manufacturing industry, Quebec. 

Furniture industry, Province. 

Building trades, Three Rivers. 

Building trades, Hull (amendment). 

Retail stores and hotels, Jonquiére. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides: that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 
dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 


siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council in all 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule 
applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers; 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 
Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
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Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour GazeTrTs, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issues of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, May, 1988, 
page 501, and June, 1939, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, June 1938, page 633, and 
June, 1989, page 567; Nova Scotia, in June, 
19386, page 604, and July, 1939, page 671; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, May, 19388, page 507, and June, 1939, 


page 581. Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 
Similar legislation is in effect in Part IL of 
the Fair Wage Act of Manitoba for certain 
industries (Lasour Gazurrn, May, 1938, page 
499, and June, 1939, page 570) and in the 
Industrial Standards Act of New Brunswick, 
1939 (for the construction industry), in effect 
since August 10. Up to the end of August, 
however, no schedules had yet been made 
obligatory in these two provinces. 


Ontario 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BRICKLAYERS AND PLASTERERS, GALT, HESPELER 
AND Preston—An Order in Council, dated 
August 24, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, September 2, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule of wages and hours for 
the bricklaying, stonemagonry and plastering 
industry in the city of Galt, the towns of 
Hespeler and Preston and adjacent area, from 
September 12, 1939, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: for bricklayers and masons, 8 per 
day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour week; for 
plasterers, 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50 
hour week. Regular rates of pay for night 
work of not more than 9 hours’ duration when- 
ever such work is of such a nature that it 
cannot be done during a regular working 
Way. 

Overtime: time and one half; all work on 
Saturdays after noon, Sundays and five specified 
holidays, double time. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: bricklayers 
and masons 90 cents; plasterers 80 cents. 


This schedule does not govern work required 
to complete contracts made prior to the date 
this schedule was approved by Order in Coun- 
cil if such contracts are filed with the Industry 
and Labour Board within 15 days from the 
date of approval. 

BurupinGe TRADES, KITCHENER AND WATERLOO. 
—An Order in Council dated August 24, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, 
September 2, makes binding a schedule of 
wages and hours in the construction industry 
in the city of Kitchener, the town of Water- 
loo and adjacent suburban area to each, 
from September 12 1939, “during pleasure”. 

The Order in Council governs al] work 


in connection with the construction, erection, 
remodelling, repairing, maintenance or demo- 


lition of any building or structure, and in 
connection with the installation of equipment 
or fixtures in any building; except maintenance 
repairs to buildings, premises and equipment 
used in the operation of a manufacturing, 
industrial or service institution, including 
minor installations and alterations incidental 
to the maintenance of such buildings and 
premises, when performed by the regular em- 
ployees of such manufacturing, industrial or 
service institution. 


Hours and wages are as follows: 


Minimum Maximum Maximum 
Rates Hours Hours 
per hour per week per day 
Bricklayers, Stone- 
masons and 
OA SUCLERS cl eo oes exe $ .80 44 8 
Carpenters’ s. c+ Sun ,o/eun tne 60 50 9 
Painters, Decorators, 
Glaziers and Spray 
2 POTS. PRU Led Ue 50 44 8 
Plumbers, Steamfitters 
and Gas Fitters .. notfixed notfixed not fixed 


Labourers: including 
roofers, journeymen’s 
helpers, mechanic’s 
helpers and any 
other classification 
of work not spe- 
cifically dealt with 
EVDO .NZC laa Ncontcnes mack ete oaesio 40 50 9 


The advisory committee is authorized to fix 
a special minimum rate for any handicapped 
employee. 

Overtime: time and one half; work on 
Sundays and five specified holidays, double 
time. The advisory committee may, however, 
issue permits to employers allowing overtime 
work at straight time for emergency repairs. 

The schedule does not govern work required 
to complete contracts made prior to the date 
this schedule was approved by Order in Council, 
if such contracts are filed with the Industry 
and Labour Board within 15 days of such 
approval. 


Saskatchewan 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CARPENTERS, REGINA——An Order in Council, 
approved July 19, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, September 15, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours governing the carpentering industry in 
the city of Regina and within ten miles of it, 
from September 25, 1989, “during pleasure”. 


This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
Gazette, August, 1938, page 948 and July, 
1937, page 816, with this exception: 


Hours remain at 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, 
a 44 hour week. In case of shift work, how- 
ever, 74 hours to constitute a night shift with 
no time deducted for meals, for which 8 hours’ 
pay to be allowed. 
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Service: Business and Personal 
HAIRDRESSERS, ETC., Moose JAw.—An Order 
in Council, approved August 28, and published 
in The Saskatchewan Gazette, September 15, 


corrects the previous Order in Council for 
this trade (Lasour GAZETTE, August, 1939, 
page 864) by a change in wording which does 
not affect the summary as given in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Alberta 


Logging 


Loccers, SAw AND PLANING MILL WORKERS, 
Wuirecourt Zonr—An Order in Council, 
dated September 12, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, September 30, makes binding 
in the Whitecourt zone the terms of a schedule 
applying to all employees of saw-mills, plan- 
ing mills, box factories, woodworking plants, 
logging and railway tie contractors. 


The schedule is to be in effect from October 
10, 1939, to October 9, 1940, or thereafter 
“during pleasure”. 

Hours not to exceed 10 per day, 60 per 
week except: cooks, cookees, bull cooks, night 
watchmen, barn bosses, blacksmiths, engineers, 
teamsters, truck drivers and millwrights, black- 
smiths’ helpers, lake and river drivers, tractor 
drivers, conductors, firemen, foremen and clerks, 
all of whom may work the hours required 
for their duties. 

Minimum monthly wage rates to be paid 
in addition to board and lodging: cooks in 
camps of 100 men or more $75; cooks in 
camps of less than 100 men $50; assistant cooks 
in all camps $35; blacksmiths, engineers and 
foremen $50; truck drivers $45; edgermen 
$40; cross-cut filers, tractor drivers and canters 
$35; scalers and talleymen $32.50: top loaders, 
tail sawyers, trimmermen, handymen and barn 
bosses $30, sawyers $27; teamsters, skidders, 
roadmen, swampers, bull cooks, cookees, la- 
bourers, shipping and yard men $26; planer- 
men $50. Night wachmen to be paid a minimum 
of $2.50 per shift. 

Log cutters may be employed on contract 
or piece work at not less than 3 cents per 
log. Persons engaged on a piece work basis 
may be charged not more than $1.00 per 
day for suitable board and lodging. Where 
single meals are charged to any sub-contractors 
or piece workers, not to exceed 35 cents per 
meal. 

Any tools, goods or merchandise sold by 
an employer to any employee to be sold at 
a price not exceeding 10 per cent above prevail- 
ing retail price of such goods. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Saw AND PLaninc Mitt Workers, Wuits- 
court ZoNE—These workers are included in 
the schedule summarized above under “Log- 
ging”, 

Construction: Buildings and Structures 


STRUCTURAL STEEL WorKERS, EpMonron.— 
An Order in Council, dated August 16, and 
published in The Alberta Gazette, September 
15, makes binding the terms of a schedule 
governing the structural steel industry in the 
city of Edmonton and within 25 miles of 
the city hall, from September 25, 1939, to 
September 24, 1940, or “during pleasure”. 


This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, August, 1938, page 949, with these 
exceptions: 

One apprentice allowed to two journey- 
men on ornamental work; one apprentice to 
each rivetting crew, four men to constitute 
a rivetting crew. 

Minimum wages and hours are unchanged 
at 95 cents per hour for structural steel 
workers, 60 cents per hour for apprentices, 
with a 44 hour week. 


LatHers, Caucary—An Order in Council 
dated September 12, and summarized in The 
Alberta Gazette, September 30, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
for the lathing industry in the city of 
Calgary and within a radius of 25 miles of 
the city hall. The schedule is to be in effect 
from October 10, 1939, to October 9, 1940, 
or “during pleasure”. 

This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazeTTE, August, 1937, page 924 and August, 
1938, page 949. The hours remain at 40 per 
week and minimum wage rates at 90 cents 
per hour for metal lathers and 75 cents for 
wood lathers. 


Service: Recreational 


Bowing ALLEYS, EpMonton.—An. Order in 
Council, dated September 1, and published 
in The Alberta Gazette, September 15, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule governing 
the bowling alleys industry in the city of 
Edmonton from September 25, 1939, to 
September 24, 1940, or thereafter “during 
pleasure”. 

This schedule is the 
previously in effect and 
Lasour GAZETTE, April, 1938, page 454, and 
September, page 1049, wages for pinsetters 
being 23 cents per line for five pins or duck 
pins and 34 cents per line for ten pins. 


same as the one 
summarized in the 


Bowiina Auueys, CaLtcary—An Order in 
Council, dated September 1, and published 
in The Alberta Gazette, September 15, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule governing 
the bowling alleys industry in the city of 
Calgary from September 25, 1939, to September 
24, 1940, or thereafter “during pleasure”. 


This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, February, 1938, page 217 and Sep- 
tember, page 1049, wages for pinsetters being 
24 cents per line for five pins or duck pins 
and 34 cents per line for ten pins. 

A new clause provides that foul line judges 
be paid for actual hours worked and at rates 
to be agreed upon and approved by the 
Advisory Committee. 
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PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1939 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE cost per week of a list of staple foods, 
fuel and lighting and rent entering into 
a family budget was slightly lower at the 
beginning of September than for the previous 
month due to a decline in the cost of foods 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices was substan- 
tially higher at the end of the month than 
at the beginning. The increase was due in 
large part to higher prices for certain farm 
products and raw materials following the 
outbreak of war. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five 
in terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities 
was $8.07 at the beginning of September 
as compared with $8.16 for August; $8.52, 
for September, 1938; $8.72 for September, 
19387; $8.28 for September, 1936; $6.67 for 
March, 1983 (the low point in recent 
years); and $11.64 for September, 1929. 
Seven items in this list of 29 were higher 
in cost in the month under review than in 
the previous month, seven were lower and 
fifteen were unchanged. The only important 
change was a seasonal fall in the cost of 
potatoes. Other changes were, increases in 
the cost of butter, eggs and evaporated apples 
and decreases in the cost of beef, mutton, 
fresh pork and bacon. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
cost was $16.93 at the beginning of September 
as compared with $17.02 for August; $17.41 
for September, 1988, and September, 1937; 
$16.84 for September, 1936; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); $21.90 
for September, 1929; $20.90 for September, 
1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and $14.33 for September, 1914. Both 
fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number advanced 
seven per cent between September 1 and 
September 22 and was steady at the higher 
levels for the remainder of the month. The 
figures are 77.9 for ‘the weeks ended September 
29 and, 22 as compared with 72-8 for the week 
ended September 1 and 71:9 for the week 
ended August 18 which was the lowest point 
recorded since May, 1936. The latest figures 
available on a monthly basis are for August 
when the index number was 72.4 as compared 
with 74-5 for September, 1938; 85:0 for 
September, 1937; 76-4 for September, 1936; 
63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); 97:8 for September, 1929; 103-5 
for September, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 


post war peak); and 67-2 for September, 1914. 
The advance in wholesale prices which 
occurred during the first half of the month 
under review resulted from the increased 
demand for many products following the out- 
break of war and from the disturbance in 
foreign exchange. The advance in the index 
during this period was due in great part to 
higher prices for grains, milled products, live- 
stock, meats, potatoes, raw textiles, raw sugar, 
hides, dairy products and non-ferrous metals. 
During the last half of the month there was 
little change in the index, advances in the 
prices of some commodities being offset by 
declines in others. In this latter period some 
of the advance recorded in the prices of many 
commodities earlier in the month was lost 
notably in the prices of grains, milled products, 
meats, eggs, potatoes and raw sugar. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the: beginning of September of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazerre, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first :class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 
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The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are meceived, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerte for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
.vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of foods tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and hghting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various lo- 
calities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern con- 
veniences. While the calculation serves to 
show the increases or decreases from time ito 
time in the cost of the items included, it does 
not purport to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1918 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas jand electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others: 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1939 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


— Food na Rent |Cloth-| Sun- Au 

Light ing | dries items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec, 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 1886 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 17 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dee. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dee. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 118 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 19384.. 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 Mil 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1938 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Oct. 1988 115 140 148 118 156 (132 
Nov. 1938 114 141 148 118 156 132 
Dec. 1938 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Jan. 1939 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939 111 141 148 117 156 130 
Mar. 1939 111 141 148 117 156 130 
April 1939 Mt 141 148 117 156 130 
May, 1939 111 140 148 117 157 131 
June, 1939 110 139 148 117 157 130 
July, 1939 110 138 148 117 157 130 
Aug. 1939.... 111 138 148 117 157 130 
Sept. 1939.... 110 138 148 118 157 130 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(Continued on page 1080) 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN 
CANADA) OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED 
AND RENT ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 



































































































































+» |Quan-| fT t Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|/Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.| Aug.|Sept. 
Commodities | ¥i¢5 | 1900| 1905 | 1910 | 1913 |'3914)) 1918'| 1920 | 1922/| 1926 | 1928 11929 11930 11933 |1936 |1937 11938 | 1939 | 1939 
Cc Cc. c Cc Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. (Oy, Ce c. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.} 27-2| 30-4] 37.6] 44.4] 50-6] 77-4] 81-2] 60-4] 60-2] 72-6] 75-2] 70-0] 44-0] 46-8] 55-8] 55-4] 56-0] 55-4 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0) 299-6] 35-0] 55-4! 51-2] 32-4] 32-2] 42-6] 46-6] 42-2] 23-0] 24-6] 29-6] 30-4| 31-4! 30-6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3] 19-8] 15-7| 18-0] 27-6] 28-7] 18-4] 19-4] 23-6] 24-6] 22-9] 11-8] 13-3] 14-7] 15-6] 15-4] 15-6 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2) 16-8] 19-1] 21-4} 36-8] 35-6] 27-3] 30-2] 30-5] 31-6] 29-4] 18-8] 22-4] 23-1] 23-4] 24-6] 22-6 
Pork, leg......| 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-8| 39-3] 41-5] 31-1] 31-4] 31-2] 32-6] 30-1] 17-2] 22-4] 24-6] 25-8] 23-8] 23-5 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 37-4] 70-0] 74-0] 53-8] 57-0] 54-8] 57-2] 54-0] 31-2] 40-6] 41-8] 44-4] 41-8] 41-8 
Bacon, break- 
fast. A 4 a8 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24.5] 24.7] 26-7] 51-1] 58-8] 42-5] 45-1] 40-8] 41-3] 39-8! 21-0] 30-8] 31-9] 35-1] 29-9] 29-6 
Lard, pure....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 74-0] 73-8] 45-0] 49-8] 45-0] 48-8; 41-81 25-6] 31-4] 34-2] 30-0] 22-6] 22-4 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7| 30-0) 33-3] 33-7| 31-7] 55-7| 70-6] 35-8| 41-4] 46-3] 47-4] 38-6] 24-4] 33-5] 34-5] 36-0] 30-3] 32-8 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4! 28-4] 28-1] 30-1] 50-8] 64-3] 32-41 37-1] 41-4] 41-5] 34-6] 19-5} 28-5] 28-8] 30-2] 24-5] 25-9 
et. aoe 6 qts| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6} 50-4) 74:4] 90-6] 69-0] 69-0] 70-8] 72-6] 72-0] 55-8] 61-5] 64-2] 65-4] 64-2] 64-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2) 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 58-0] 95-8/124-0! 73-4] 74-6] 82-6] 83-6] 66-2] 42-0] 50-8! 54-8! 51-0] 45-0] 45-6 
Butter, cream- 
eS ee ey 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 33-8] 52-8] 68-4] 42-8] 40-9] 45-9] 46-0] 36-4} 24-3] 29-6] 31-4] 28-3] 26-1] 26-2 
Cheese, old...} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 21-1| 33-3] 40-8] 30-7/§31-2|§33-21§33-2|§31-1/§19-6]§21-7|§23-3]§23-6|§21-5/§21-5 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 20-1] 31-0} 38-8] 26-6/§31-2/§33-2|§33-2|8§31-1/§19-6| §21-7| §23-3|§23-6/§21-5|§21-5 
Bread... 0.44. 15 “ | 55-5} 58-5! 66-0) 61-5] 66-0/117-0/145-5]103-5/114-0]115-5/118-5/111-0] 88-5] 96-0/108-0|106-5| 97-5] 97-5 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0) 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 38-0] 68-0] 83-0] 48-0/§54-0/§51-0/§54-0/§46-0/§33 -0|§37-0/§46-0} §36- 0) §29-0/§29-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5} 21-0] 22-0) 24-5) 40-0] 44-0] 28-0) 29-0] 31-5) 32-0] 30-5) 25-0] 26-5] 30-0] 28-0) 25-0] 25-0 
Races oi) ails 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 23-8] 33-4] 18-6/§21-8/§20-8]§20-8|§20-2/§16-0/§16-0) $16-4|§16-4/§16-4|§16-4 
Beans, hand- 
picked...... 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-4] 33-8] 23-6] 17-8] 15-6] 18-4] 23-8] 18-6} 8-8] 11-4] 15-0} 10-6] 10-2] 10-2 
Apples evapor- : 
ated. | pe 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 13-7} 23-2] 29-5) 25-0] 19-8] 21-7] 21-5] 20-0] 15-5] 16-4] 15-5] 15-4) 14-6] 15-3 
Prunes, med- 
iui... ee 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6! 9-9} 11-9] 13-2] 18-3] 27-2] 20-1] 15-8] 13-6] 14-2] 15-2] 12-0] 11-3) 12-1] 11-0] 10-9} 10-9 
Sugar, granula- 
ted Bak 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0! 23-6] 29-6] 47-2] 92-4] 36-0] 31-6] 31-2] 28-4] 25-6] 32-0] 24-4] 26-4] 25-2] 26-4] 26-4 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 13-6] 21-8] 43-8] 17-0] 15-0] 15-0] 13-6] 12-4] 15-6] 12-0] 12-8] 12-4] 12-8] 12-8 
Tea, black....| 4 “ | 8-2) 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-9] 15-2] 15-5] 14-2/§18-0]§17-8/§17-6/§14-8]§10-6]§13-0|§13-7|§14-7)$14-6|§14-6 
Tea, green....| + “ | 8-7] 8-7| 9-1] 9-3] 9-8] 14-5] 17-1] 15-6/§18-0/§17-8]§17-6]§14-8]§10-6]§13-0/§13-7|$14-7/§14-6)§14-6 
Coffee: <) cue 2“ | 8.6! 8-8! 8-9] 9-4] 10-1] 11-4} 15-6] 13-3] 15-3] 15-2] 15-1] 14-0] 10-0] 8-9] 9-0] 8-8] 8-5] 8-5 
Potatoes...... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0) 30-3] 36-0] 34-3] 70-7] 81-2] 48-21 74-4) 49-6] 75-0] 53-9] 47-8! 62-3] 36-9] 33-3] 56-3] 45-4 
Vinegar....... hig at 7) 887 ie BIO hSBl | -ORE 1-0 SON Ll) Bole 1501010 9} 91. 91 Qh Of 
LS AES 4) SL IS ES SE Borie. dr & Rs $6.1, Suki Siea vs$ 
All Foods...../...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-83/13-31/15-95/10-28/10-94/11-15/11-64/16-38] 7-24) 8-28] 8-72) 8-52] 8-16) 8-07 
cC. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cy Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cis, (OR Cc. Gy Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| }4$lb.| 2-9] 3-0 3-9] 322) 428 4-910 4-0| 4-2] 4-2): 4-1)o04-2] 8-81, 3-0] 3-9] 3-8}, 3-8] 38 








Coal, anthra- 


















































Cc 
3.1 
cee Laine Veton| 39-5| 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-51 77-9/118-31117-8/105-1/101-3]100-3/100-2| 92-5 90-8] 87-9] 89-2] 88-1] 88-0 
Coal, bitumin- 
ie | « « | 31.1] 32-3] 35-01 38-7] 37-21 60-8] 85-61 75-1/ 63-2) 62-91 62-8] 62-4] 57-6] 58-2) 58-2] 58-4] 58-4] 58-5 
Wood, hard...| “ ed.| 32-5) 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-8] 72-1] 83-1] 78-6) 75-7| 75-6] 76-0] 76-5) 60-3] 59-7] 59-7) 60-6 59-4] 59-4 
Woods sorth am |"7 ¥ 22-6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-4] 54-1] 66-2] 59-6] 55-8! 55-7] 54-4] 54-4] 45-9] 45-0] 44-9) 44-9] 44-2) 44-2 
Coallvoil.. 5.28 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4) 23-7] 23-6] 28-0} 39-2] 31-0] 31-3) 31-0} 31-0] 30-8} 27-1] 27-0} 26-9] 26-7) 26-2 26-4 
Fuel and $i/s¢isis¢sis:isisi!¢fisite¢eiste!]sisie¢f]sis/s 
light. eae: ts 1-50| 1-63] 1-761 1-91] 1-89| 2-93] 3-92] 3-62] 3-31] 3-27] 3-25] 3-24] 2-93] 2-81] 2-78] 2-86] 2-76) 2-77 
$ | $ sisisisis|es TTR ae ee: 
Rent.) 2.2.2 +mo. | 2:37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-59) 4-82] 6-45) 6-96] 6-85] 6-93) 6-98] 7-08) 5-67) 5-71) 5-87 6-96) 6-05) 6-05 
sis igs) $il¢i.sers lsil$i¢hs $18 )] ¢] $s fs 1s 
+erotals| an |t.| 8. 9-37|10-50|12-79|14-02|14-33|21-11/26-38|20-90/21-15/21-38/21-90120-75/15-78|16-84/17-44/17-41/17-02|16- 93 
































AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 























$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.........| 5-61] 5-83] 6-82! 7-29) 7-66]13-51/16-37|10-35|11-17/11-11/11-55|10-78] 7-47| 8-17] 8-77] 8-56] 8-26] 8-10 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4:81] 5-26) 5-81) 6:34! 6-75)11-72/14-13] 9-66/10-43] 9-90/10-52) 9-93] 7-09] 7-98 8-34 8-40 7-85 oe 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83! 6-55) 7-04] 7-70/13-21/15-58]10-36|/10-87|11-08}11-42 10-55 7-52| 8-31] 8-77] 8-66] 8-38 rir 
Quebec: 4. A. 85. 7.38: 5-15) 5-64] 6-33} 6-87] 7-35/12-70/15-03} 9-78]10-20/10-35/10-61) 9-56] 6-51] 7-54 7-95 7-98 751) 74 
Ontario, $. 3.88.4: 4.8. 5-01| 5:60] 6-50] 7-20) 7-77/13-27/15-91/10-18]10-98/11-17|11-60/10-36| 7-34] 8-40] 8-74] 8-48) 8-18) 8-09 
Manitoba. 3: 5h...4 2: 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 8-15112-86/16-65| 9-75/10-13)10-83/11-41| 9-75} 6-78} 8-31} 8-82 8-11 7-92 ee 
Saskatchewan....... 6-86) 6-92! 7-86] 8-25] 8-29/13-10]16-05| 9-92/10-99]11-29/12-02)10-26] 6-99) 8-04] 8-38 8-25 7:74 vir 
Albenta. 4. 8:98. 5.4.58 6:02! 6:50} 8-00] 8-33) 8-15/13-32)15-60)10-00}10-68]11-22)/12-10)10-44 6-98 8-01 8-63 8:37) 8-0/ red 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-04/14-28/17-07|11-59]11-87|12-16/12-84/11-34| 7-97] 9-21] 9-87| 9-59] 9-03) 8-9 
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tDecember only. §Kind most sold. f t 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 









































Beef Pork Bacon 
ey Sasa SS 

la | 2/3 ga | 2 2 4 | 4] 4 

id Hs shee Ka e = aw be he 

LOCALITY ore see ss | 2 wR lap | oh | wh | 28 

2s} @cl| ao] Sa] ac | 5 | go | Sy | $85) 25 |] 5 | Sd 

AG Vie Ue AW oe eel OReL iNet || see | PTE) PORES slinEnS rs 

28/58/08 |/ 58/88] g2 | $2 | BB) eee] 85 | 34 | 85 

ie o Ki = 
By eae Wee ew tea > si fe A 9 5 se 

cents | cents | cents | cents| cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 27-7 | 23-2 | 20-4 | 15-3 | 12-5 15-6 22-6 23-5 20-9 29-6 33-1 56-6 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 29-4 | 24-0 | 20-7 | 15-1 | 12-9 12-6 15-0 23-6 19-6 28-1 31-6 54-5 
i—Sydney se. ie. Seek 32-8 | 25-6 | 22-4 | 17-6 | 14-8 12S Mie Seer 25-5 19-3 28-9 33-7 54-4 

2—New Glasgow.......... 28-3 | 25 22 15-7 | 13-3 12 iy! UE 25 20. « 28-4 31-4 53 

8—Amberst........62..005 28:5.) 2127.) Ive a3-2 (112-5 12h See. 2 2357 18-4 28-7 31-7 55 
Ba af aXtey yun eerie 26-7 | 21-7 | 19-3 | 138-8 | 12-6 10-5 15 21-2 18-9 26-6 30-4 55-7 

5—Windsor. s 2.2. eee eens 30 25 25 16-5 | 13-5 L5G MARTE, & 22-5 19-2 27 31-1 55 
G— Truro Pe. eee 30 25 18 14 10-7 LAr GER PE 23-7 21-9 29-2 31-4 53-7 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 25-4 | 22-4 |} 20-4 | 14-8 | 13-4 15-0 22-0 21-5 19-5 29-8 33-0 54-5 
New Brunswick (average). .| 30-4 | 22-9 | 20-2 | 15-3 | 12-4 14-7 19-1 23-9 19-9 29-8 32-9 55-9 
8—Moncton............... 28-4 | 22-9 | 17-8 | 14-5 | 11-7 15-3 18 24 19-5 29-8 33-3 54-5 
9—Saint John............. 32-1222 5a) 2223S hiel4 7a 13 14-1 21-7 23-2 20-4 29 33-3 56-4 
10—Fredericton............ 3.25021 20 15-5 | 12-7 14-8 17-5 23-2 19-5 30-7 32-8 57-5 

1 Bathurstes. wea. ss shee 30 25 20 HOMO Do We Be Pee Biot d eOe 25 2OR2 HSE Eo. 32:3 55 
Quebec (average)..,......... 26-1 | 22-8 | 18-4] 14:8 | 9$-9 14.4 23-8 21-3 19-2 27-2 31-6 | 56-2 

12—Quebee .A)).h. 22. 28.5 24-8 | 22-7 | 15-3 | 18-9] 8-4 15 22-7 19-6 18-3 22-5 29-2 48 
183—Three Rivers.......... 26-6 | 22-5 | 17-5 | 15-4 | 10-3 13-8 23-7 21-7 18-9 30-6 35 57-7 

14—Sherbrooke............ 29 25-3 | 24-5 | 15-5 | 10-4 15-3 26-6 23-9 19 25-3 27-5 54 
15=—Sorell S00) SARs 23-6 | 21-4 | 16-4 | 14 10 11:3 233 18-8 18-9 28-6 33-6 55-9 
16—St. Hyacinthe......... 20-2 | 18-8 | 17 13-6} 8-5 16-4 23-3 18 16-1 29-4 35-7 53-5 

17—St. Johns.............. 30 26-5 | 18-5 | 18-5 | 12 TS Sea! 26-5 20 27-7 31-7 60 
18—Thetford Mines........]...... 21-5 | 14 13 6-7 15 22 18 19-5 25 32 61-2 
19—Montreal............... 28-8 | 24-1 | 23-9 | 14-6} 11-4 10-8 22-5 22-8 20-6 27-1 29-4 56-8 
20—SEll) Scie bays ae eae Ae 25-4 | 22-6 | 18-9 | 14-5 | 11-1 14-2 26-1 22:6 21:3 28-2 30-1 58-4 
Ontario (average)........... 28-1 | 24-1 | 24-2 | 16-1 | 13-1 17-1 22-6 23-9 21-4 28-7 32-0 56-3 
=Ottaws./. hse 28-6 | 23-8 | 23 16-5 | 12-3 14-7 25-2 21-8 20-1 29-1 32-3 55-9 
22—Brockville............. 29-7 | 25 2203 4|) 1605.) HID tear MEANS 2 23 21-7 29-8 31-9 58-1 
23-— KK INE STON, aloe Hake ae too 26-5 | 21-6 | 20-9 | 14-2 | 9-9 12-2 23-5 22-4 18-8 26 29-5 52-4 
24—RBelleville.............. 23-8 | 19-8 | 18-6 | 13-8 | 10-5 16-7 22 20-4 10 28-8 30-9 53-7 
25—Peterborough.......... 29-5 | 25-3 | 23-9 | 16-1 | 14 17-7 21:5 23-6 21 22 \eoee 1 56-9 
26—Oshawa...........0005. 23-5 | 22-3 | 20-2 | 14-7 | 12 TESS 20 ED 22-2 18-2 26-7 31-1 56-4 
RE LOrilliak Westies. col tees QT haed-o 4 volgen 16 14-9 17-7 22-5 26-7 21-5 31 34-8 57-5 
28=—TOrontO wscctcis casas ts bok 29-9 | 24-8 | 22-3 | 16 14-5 17 24-6 25-2 23 30-3 35-2 57-7 
29—Niagara Falls.......... O77 428) 21 15-7 | 12-8 15-2 20 22-5 20-8 28-7 31-5 55-6 
30—St. Catharines......... 27 23 19-7 | 16-4 | 10-7 18 18 24 16 25 28-4 53-7 
31—Hamilton.............. 28-5 | 24-6 | 23-1 | 16-4 | 15-2 18 22-3 24-3 25 28-2 31-9 57-2 
$2—Brantiord- te ae ne 27-9 | 24-3 | 21 16 12-7 17-5 27 22-7 15 28-6 32-1 55-1 
Bora alt, ty. seers ieee eve 29-5 | 26 22 18 15-4 20 iat) Freee. 8 27 25 31-4 33-4 56-3 
34—Guelph................ 25-6 | 23-3 | 20-6 | 15-2 | 138-8 17-2 20 20-2 20-6 27 29-6 55-3 
35—Kitchener............. 25-2 | 23-4 | 18-5 | 15 13-7 TiS! 22-7 20 29-4 32-2 55-7 
386—Woodstock............. 28-8 | 24-5 | 20 15-8 | 12-1 17:7 20-7 26 22-5 27-7 30-2 54-9 

37—Stratford.............. 27-6 | 24-5 | 19-5 | 17 15-5 20 Mey eee 25-2 29 29-2 31-9 57 
88—London...........26.05 29-2 | 25-9 | 22-4] 16 13-3 17 22-7 243 8) 5 Tae, He 27-6 31-4 55-7 
39—St. Thomas............ 29-8 | 25-6 | 21-6 | 15-7 | 13 17-8 23-5 25-3 21 28 30-4 57-2 
40—Chatham.............. 29-1 | 25-7 | 21-4 | 17-5 | 14-1 20-4 20 24-7 20-8 29-3 33-2 55-7 
41—Windsor............... 30-2 | 25-5 | 22-5 | 16-8 | 15-4 18-6 28 25-2 22-3 27-7 30-5 57-7 
42—Sarniaw a. eps. wee 28-3 | 24-1] 21-1 | 16-8 | 14-3 17:8 20 23-8 23-3 26-8 31-8 57-6 
48—Owen Sound........... 26-2] 21-5 | 17-5 | 15 11-9 1) ae cc gere 22 20 28-3 30-1 52-1 
44—North Bay............ 30-6 | 25-2 | 24-2 | 16-6 | 12-7 Zone Bs 23-7 22-5 29-2 33-2 57-1 

45—Sudbury. 05.5. (22.5.4 27-2 | 23-7: 1° 20-2 | 16-2 | 9-2 13-5 22 23-3 21-2 26-3 30-3 57 

46—Cobalteen ee kes 27-5 | 25 20 Heil 1 Sool 4 bile en een 26-5 23-6 29-5 31-4 57 
47—T IM MINS. jive Pas coho st 29-1 | 25-8 | 22-6 | 16-8 | 13-2 17-3 27-5 26-4 23-8 29-5 32-2 56-4 

48—Sault Ste. Marie....... 29-2 | 24 20-4 | 15-4 | 12-6 Zieh iP i 3 25 19-5 28-2 31-1 57 
49—Port Arthur........... 28-5 | 23-5 | 23-5 | 16-5 | 14-5 16 20 22-5 24-6 32-8 36-4 59-4 
50—Fort William.......... 29-7 | 24-6 | 20 15-4 | 14-1 TGs3'8l Weta: 25-7 22-6 34-3 38-1 59-3 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-1 | 21-1 | 20-8 | 14-2 | 13-0 14-1 21-6 23-8 21-0 32:6 36-6 57-3 
51—Winnipeg............... 27-2 | 22-2 | 24-6 | 14-5.| 13-4 13-5 20-1 25 21 32-4 35-1 56-6 
Do DLAndolas is seamen oe 25 20 20 13-8 | 12-5 14-7 23 ISES UES oS 8 32-7 38 57-9 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 23-6 | 19-1 | 17-4 | 12-1] 9-9 12-2 20-9 21-3 20-3 31-8 36-2 58-0 
b3-—Rerina be whe. Seen 23-5 | 18-9 | 17-7 | 12-1 | 11-4 12-3 19-6 21-3 22-5 29-1 34-2 55-9 
54—Prince Albert.......... 18-5 | 15 14-5 | 10 7-5 Llapt | S28... 20-5 20 33-3 38-9 58-3 
55—Saskatoon............. 24-4 | 19-7 | 18-3 | 12-9 | 10-6 12-1 17 20-7 18-7 31-8 36 58-2 
56—Moose Jaw............. 27-8 | 22-8 | 19 13-2 | 10-2 13-4 26 22-7 20 33-1 35-7 59-4 
Alberta (average)............ 26-3 | 21-0 | 18-8 | 14-5 | 11-4 14-6 21-4 22-0 19-9 30-7 34-1 56-8 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 26-5 | 20 20-5 | 17-5 | 13-7 17-5 21-5 23 20 33-2 35 57-5 

58—Drumbheller............ 28 25 18 15 10 1BSSe ewe ha St eee 22 22-5 28-2 30-2 55 
59—Edmonton............. 23-1 | 17-8 | 17-8 | 11-4] 8-2 12 20 22-5 19-5 29-5 33-1 54-6 
60—Calgany:: 3 00-% eee 544 272) || 22 18-5 | 14-2 | 13-2 14-3 23-5 21-6 18-7 32-9 38-4 58-6 
61—Lethbridge............ 26-6 | 20-4 | 19-2 | 14-6 | 11-7 14-2 20-5 21 19 29-8 33-7 58-2 
British Columbia (average).| 28-8 | 24-3 | 21-5 | 15-3 | 14-7 17-0 25-2 26-0 23-4 34-3 37-4 59-6 
62-—Herniowe® Aste. | 25 22 16 14 13 15 20 22 23-5 32 34-8 58-7 

63—Nelson................. 27 22-7: | 21-7 | 16 13-5 18-3 28-7 28 22 28-7 32-2 62 
64—Trail eae see! 29 25 2169 16:2) | 5-5 17-2 25-7 27-8 24-6 34-1 38 62-2 
65—New Westminster...... 27-9 | 23 19-6 | 14-2 | 14-1 16-1 24-3 25 21-3 32 36:3 58-4 
66—Viancouvel.o.-,.- cece. 30-8 | 25-4 | 22-3 | 16-1 | 15-7 16-2 26-4 26-1 25 33-8 37-7 59-8 
Gl-—VACLOTIA ee oe oe ee oa ule PLONS Nears) ||. url 16-8 17:3 24-7 25-7 23-1 35-9 39-5 57-4 
68—Nanaimo.............. 31 27-5 | 24 16-5 | 16-5 21 26-5 27-5 25 38-7 39-7 58-7 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 26 Qe 2a eaieon| le 12-2 15 25 26 22-6 38-8 41 59-3 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1939 








Fish Eggs Butter 

. ; Si re he 

re) re) J o 9g se: $ ro} 

a | ae a ee |e Be eee lel ell oe 3. | a2 - 
aoea| 28 | atal = =a ¢ | @ (28 S| ge | 8S-]_ og] 88 | 88 58 
SS os ao 4 Ne - B HS 3 ae 5 3A av 8 ap 2 N fos] Ox eae 

A} SHO | Ao a ee a ae) ‘Op Nei Ol Ea. = od} ge 2 Oo a 
$ao| S554 |] 540 te ae oO a= |oEcm 45 30 |Sqg0| oc sem qs 
ooo |iee | 28S] oe | Se | SSs!] Ss |sesul PB | eas leeS5| ae | Bee] Se 
one | @Ga) GHA] aa, aa | geal] €a Saal #0 od 8 Sams) =a | ahe8 o 6 
Oo a) = nN oA) 0) fy 0 4 co oO =) Q 6) 


nL | LN LN Le 








17-2 24-1 17-4 i1-1 48-4 18-6 17-5 a1-4 11-2 32-8 20°9 10-8 22-8 26-2 
10-8 mo°G | deh... 7-0 40-2 12-9 14-6 16-2 11-9 38-2 30:3 10-2 24-2 28-6 
Ce he ee 40-7 12 15 17:3 11-6 40-7 31-2 | 10-12 22-7 27-4] 1 
15 Po tae ee ae 46-7 Ry 8S a 18-9 11-7 37 32-6 11 25 29-9 | 2 
Folk Aiea wo) HS pee. HR 36-2 14:5 14-5 15-4 11-7 33-3 27-5 8e 24-3 28-7 | 3 
11-4 ZO, Manin ss. 7 40 11-3 15 15-6 12-8 41-4 30 Le heen ee 28-5 | 4 
hes Sa es RRS 7, all SR a 35 13° 1 || Seite ss 16-4 11-7 88° ll. .e enn 10 24 29-2 | 5 
Bede cs | Se tne «aoe Me ee ce al] cetiemes © © 42-5 13-1 14 13-8 12 38-4 30 10 i) 27-7 | 6 
15-0 moO oe... 5-0 50-0 13-1 15 16-2 13:6 27-4 21-5 |9-0-10-0) 22-8 23-9 | 7 
13-7 24-9 15-0 5:0 49-3 14-2 15-4 17-9 12-2 37-1 29-0 10-8 24-2 28-4 
15 22-6 Wane « 5 47-2 14-1 15 15-3 11-4 37-6 29-3 10 25 28-4 | 8 
12 26-4 HO | | ARR... 48-3 14 14-5 22-8 11-5 39-4 27-2 12 22-9 28-9 | 9 
14 dB TREN «|. ll Sieh «ss 52-5 14-9 16:8 18 13-6 36-5 30-9 11 26-7 29-2 |10 
BMG <5 a] EN 025. A ANID» fell SRE PRET oe ol] MME ole» BISONS So Gomes O° Dl eee. 35 28-5 10c 22-3 Hf Ma ak 
13-5 28-2 23-0 8-0 49-3 19-4 16-9 14-1 11-6 33-9 20-7 9-5 22-3 25°2 
Solbete se: 28 1 HS. wl SeeAO os oP es oo 12-5 12-5 14-4 11:3 34°5 26-4 11 22°5 26-3 |12 
13-5 0B is wo ai aptabe sss OO) Wee... 82 18 16-8 10-6 35-1 28-4 10) shoes’ 24-5 113 
15-2 SR cco OR hicth Stee tb ae Gere 19-5 20-5 12 11-6 36-7 29-4 10a 21-8 24-7 {14 
DG 103 (0258038 lodr a6o0 foe ooede lo goceood [ado scegs lodotcoar 10-4 10-1 29 25:5 Be eevee 24-9515 
ele SOEO 00.6 20a | (0.80 000 |f0.50.5 608 |B. Fo.d ede iodo. d teas pico au cae 14 12-2 32:5 28-4 Shc tecs sees 25-5 |16 
7.5 oa. ee | Regs Ors CHEFS |S... Coie | Preto 4 So.sie | Ges cbecians eae Ss | Ibce. orca 12 13 34-4 29-8 pola (sap 26-7 |17 
10 ie ee, eee G5 || Sees... BO). | Pie ec 12-8 11-9 32-3 28-1 9 22 24-6 |18 
15-2 28-4 23 8 48-3 20-7 16-7 20 10-8 37-5 27-5 | 10-11 24-2 25-7 |19 
a SSSA (Bas Se |b. ce 9-5 AQ: 5 | Bitsy «i Semis «s.= 14-2 13-2 33-1 26 11 20 8 24-1 |20 
16-2 25:3 20-5 8-3 55-5 17-5 16-5 24-9 11-1 32-5 26-8 11-3 23-6 2-9 
21-5 28 20 Si aereteye oi 23-7 16-4 23-6 10:1 35-6 28 11 24 24-6 |21 
aelevele clo 25 25 50.556 (OC OL eae BO | Meee. 23-3 10-6 29-7 26-5 10 24 24-5 |22 
15 24-7 16-2 || Avaee, |... 50 16 15 21:3 9-4 30-2 25-3 10 20 24-6 |23 
SPREE cess] ete abet: oe: «ll Netenetos shel oll afstatetey ate fl fe Enel a0. 18 15 24-3 10 29-1 25-5 10 26-7 25-2 |24 
GA dHO foaasobes fp bo Penge oSsicodonllecouedo5 (Gabcad eels do. dande 24-3 13-6 27-1 23-9 11 24 25°2 (25 
a atetete toys. lier crevete iele (cil etertetev ene, a||/svetthete ste) oll s rere\<i< 0ioll\o|.a'e¥ei=)s}a'e 14 25-4 10 9 32:4 28 11 24 26 = (26 
wsietetei<-<flia erteete ole» ERR, Se BS a 18.) Re Is 24-2 12-1 30:3 26-8 11 22-7 27-5 |27 
16-2 28-1 19 10 | is eee 15 31-5 10-6 33-9 26 12 26 26-3 |28 
DS ode ae|[boasdade A ONS 16 15 28-1 10-9 33-8 30-5 12 24 26-1 |29 
2 OI eRe all oo MRD 3 «ll obeletetarete cl] blateiie's:« 17 15 28-3 10-1 BO" T Westen 12 23-5 26-1 |30 
17-7 26-2 BAL 8 Pitas is ofobiete sos all Abe's 2's olf'ate aia'nle 30-2 11-4 34-6 28-5 12 25-5 26-8 |31 
BS Aor Bo lag0390 on [doo Sean loopgcpee bdoadgee UR er See a 28-6 9-5 31-1 23-7 11 25 25-5 (32 
etNela: ote silin.otateke\efoi oll eyoleyere ose) fl ete eNotes fo) «ll <¥erstefelate uifloiei ste’s «/e! 25 27-1 11:2 30-7 26-5 11 20 26-5 /33 
pM oG0e 00 Ib 30cdea0 166545000 /bdoudbee lododnaes |bboomone looncsece 19-8 10-5 31-2 26 11 24 25-9 |34 
CHB SGRSE nS, CR TT OPA eS oe Ae Oe, SAS 24-6 11-1 30:1 25-1 11 22-8 26-6 |35 
Beret wi a¥ey ol (ott eters oto ot] icfaPee ote ail oMeleteter ete 'ce ete a: ols oll ele etble[osa/oll ts lS ie ie sie 25-9 10-8 28-5 24 11 tba eteaes 26 = [36 
15-3 i. .iaee ote « BO) WP ARIARe ie ol a eistes cin: off ote oleie'o a's]] olathe «rave 27 11-8 31-2 25-3 1l 23 25-5 |37 
TARR ot sll resets ote allletotNeRe ove al] cbimle ols: all oth retels. o7a:e 15 15 27-9 10:3 30-3 23-5 11 23 25-6 |38 
Petetete ots: 23 21 5S COE OO lOO RO COOe 17-5 15 30-8 10-3 29-5 26-4 11 sneael 26-9 |39 
Shade Ge bcuddeer 405.365 08 6 04068e Ddoaode WARS IES. Sea 22-2 10:7 26-6 21-2 11 26 26-1 |40 
15 23-7 17-7 5 60 20 17:3 24-2 10 29-8 24-3 12 23 25-7 {41 
LSOSOCOR vOSd bee (egos CHD ID SO SGoR® Bocdopee 17 Reese. Mou" S 11-4 30-5 25-5 11 sane 25-8 |42 
Pekopefel ste cil| te etots ots. 2}| Wheteets ot-: ol] wetetete ctw: aff otenetets, sis. « ES yy hte. 27-2 11 28 25 11 25 25-8 |43 
SEO A605 [Bdonon as onvono [bo bb.ce5e [ogoocuon [pStcened Soo deuce 22-3 11-7 40-2 32 12 24 26-9 |44 
Miatete role’ el (ete ie sete ofa: it stetets of «lll attfebote oto oil a¥alaete eos 18 18 18-7 11-9 37-3 28 13: ferences: 26 =|45 
Folie: cho: ol ebate: ono «1 SHEP cls cil Pelatell «\e.« 45 15 15 16-2 13-2 39-2 36-5 11 Aas 26-4 |46 
EOC OE Oe 22°7 22-5 10 58 19-4 19-8 18-7 13-6 37-7 27-4 L4-Salen. 206), 25-3 |47 
Melsietniele <||icfemed: +1. UT i ae ee: ene VRE RSA rae eae 20-4 11-3 35 27°8 12 20 25-2 |48 
bol Rea 2-4 (ee | ao OIRO Po ume 20 17 25-2 10-4 38-8 30 11 Teese ie 8 25:4 |49 
PS) IR 25 WOW telatle. » « 60 17-5 16 24-3 12:3 39-1 28-9 11 23 26 ~=—-|50 
19-4 23-7 18-7 CUCU is deinenioe 23°3 17-7 24-6 10:0 28-6 20-4 20-7 24-2 
19-4 25-1 17-3 AD) Me, 23-5 17-3 29-8 10-2 32-1 23 10-11 20-7 24 =|51 
alotede vem 22-3 PIES fh.0 Se Ne Se ees 23 18 19-4 9-7 25-1 17-8 8-3a]} 20-7 24-3 |52 
23-1 22-9 11-1 P40 BBS da cae 23°5 18-7 16-6 9-7 23-6 17-3 10-8 19-4 24-4 
23 24-3 11-6 125 RO 23-8 17-3 15 10-2 25:5 16-7 11 16-8 23-6 [53 
Setetote sce 21 ORS os See Io eee 25 19 16-8 9-4 23-2 18-7 10 20-7 26 =—|54 
21-2 21-2 ECE So JAB er Bae sebaT 20 17:3 16-2 9-6 24-7 18 11 19-6 23-6 |55 
25 25 BSD A Rete s, ocal|| teeters i= = 25 21-2 18-2 9-7 21-1 15-9 11 20-6 24-3 |56 
22-9 23-5 13:5 16-3 | 304... 23-6 19-5 20-8 10:3 28-7 20-8 10-8 18-4 25-1 
25 LOO. Wale terete als oll pteteie nals ail aenrctelstals, alll Matelh & cots 20 14-2 10-2 26-5 20:7 11 18-5 24-7 |57 
25 25 12-5 URES, aia ciate Oe 25 19 17-2 10-5 28-5 21:5 10 17-3 25-6 |58 
21-5 23 +2 LR eS) O Sons ieooctne 20:7 18-1 19-4 10-7 26-2 20-4 11 19-3 24-7 |59 
21-1 23-3 11-6 13 Wah. 25 21 31-3 9-5 30-7 19-8 11 18-7 25 =|60 
21 22-7 10-7 Ce ee |. SACD (o.oo eee 19-5 21-7 10-5 31-8 21-7 11 18 25-3 |61 
18-0 a1-1 12-0 13°99 Yh. oe. 24-2 20-7 24-6 11-6 30-1 20-1 11-4 25-4 28-3 
25 25 12 740 ee RS ose 26-2 23-5 14-6 11-2 31-2 25-7 10 20 26-4 |62 
22-7 ZA Hie fokets sj» 20) | eer: ayes 24-5 24 25-5 12 GO 4 a rarereretelele 12-5a} 25 29-8 |63 
23-2 2018 Whe ok sio.0 16-5 Won ees. « 24-7 23-6 23-4 13-8 BD a I iotots toate 12b alse 29-9 |64 
13-7 183 [Ear - - OH AR Neovo iG BE 22.5 16-7 26-4 10-1 OD Wink rotaforets 10. Jo...) 26-6 |65 
14-5 WS Wohin. - Bei WARE ses 2 23-2 20 24-1 9-9 BAB Mien teatatore ts 10 25 27 ‘166 
11-7 rAVE MAS 2 cane JIB YES Je ie Se aie 24 18-2 25-5 11-7 30-9) I... rorese tates 12-:5a} 27-8 28-2 |67 
15 AD!) AEM RREs cts ol] Aes IN ois I) GM eR carehs, «Al ROME'S o)o.0i] Mabeee cts 32-8 11-5 BOD Nis rere eager Dang Pee 28-9 |68 
a5 sales iS) oce ale eect LOM erlPiasgeieieen econo: 19 24-2 12-3 36-7 28-4 14-3a} 29 29-4 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL’ AND LIGHTING, 











2 3 a : Canned Vegetables 
= 3 ~ 
g ae ie Go. g : E : a oO 
or B Q et =p ra Hien | 
; =o A= = oN | Ff ke a MN 38 
LOCALITY Be Ba (eee) eae) ek |) ae ee Be ae 
e< | G4 | 24 [Sau] gf | Es] ga | $8] Gh | 48 
@ Poa 3 BoM) Oe one 2g ab ate ak 
aa oa | Sa |] e820] Sa | 28 ae, 5 2 Soa 3 &, 
(S) —Q op) em ae en) H ca Ay i) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..............-. 21-5 6-5a| 15-1 2-9 5-0 8-2 10-5 10-6 10-6 10-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 20-4 6-4 16-0 3.2 5-1 7:5 12.4 10.4 19-4 10-3 
Lsy dney sio0. J .m8ti st. tek eee u- 19-7 6-7 17 3 5 7-2 12-4 10-5 10-2 10-2 
2—New Glasgow..........cceeee: 19-7 6-7 16 3:3 5 7:5 12-7 10 10-3 10-7 
SAM Hersh eis ssa. dhee bees ae 19-8 6-7 12 3-1 4.9 6-4 nist 10 10-5 10 
A= alitax de she eae le. kate ts 19-8 4.7 18 3-2 5-1 8-4 14 10-6 10 10-1 
5—Windsor 20-2 6:7d| 19 3-2 5-3 8 11-7 10-8 10-5 10-8 
Gsatitrarors Ans: Fi Mh asd ote socks 22-9 6-7 14 3-2 5 7°5 12-6 10-2 10-6 10-2 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 20-7 6-7 17-8 3-1 5-0 7-5 14-2 10-4 11-3 11-0 
New Brunswick (average).......... 20-3 7-0 16-6 3-1 5-0 7-5 13-1 10-2 10-4 10-5 
8—=Monctong. '. fe. 82... soe sac 19-8 7-3 16-3 3 5 8 14 10-1 10 10 
O—Saint Johny. or. s$ Bee oe 21-1 |5-3-6-7 18-8 2-9 5-3 7-4 12-1 10-3 9-9 10 
10—Fredericton: 6.56525.) O.08... 20-1 7:3 15-7 3-1 5 7-7 13-4 10-3 10-6 10-5 
di —sBathorsbeis does. eee oe 20 7:3d| 15-5 3:3 4.7 6-8 13 10-2 5 Gp 11-4 
Quebec (average)................... 18-8 5:2 12-9 3-1 5-0 6-4 10-5 9-4 10-4 10-0 
1A2==@ucbec em 2. IRB... 5.cleales <i 20:7 | 5-9-5b} 13-2 3-6 5-2 4 10:3 9-7 9-9 9-9 
13—‘ hree Rivers.............0008% 20-8 |4-7-5-3 13-3 3-6 5 6-9 13-2 9-8 11-3 10:2 
14--Sherbrooke. js. sGisesh hake. > 18-7 5:3 13-1 2:8 5-2 5 11-3 9-5 10-1 9-9 
1b—-Sorel’, eva sas aes os CERES 3, 18 4-7 13 2-6 4-7 6-2 9-6 8-9 10 9-7 
16—St. ‘Hyacinthe...9...53.8 0%. 6. ily 4 11-7 2:5 5 6-9 10 9-6 11-4 10:6 
List. Johns... $0 4eee tos tae me ot 18 4-7 12-7 2-6 5 6-7 10 9-7 10-7 10-2 
18—Thetford Mines............... 18-4 4.7 12-5 3-6 4-7 5-2 10 9 10-6 10-2 
19——Montrealie.c: 2: 20.222 SERRE oe 19:2 | 4-7-6 13-9 3-2 5 7:3 9-5 9-2 10 9-7 
DOSE ULE RAR ae TLeOhs s debe ee ack 18-2 |5-3-6-7 12-4 3 4-8 6-7 10-9 9-4 9-5 9-2 
Ontario (average)...............005. 21-6 6-1 14-0 2°5 4-9 8-8 10-3 10-0 16-2 10-1 
Dt O ttawa fue ss JoRi bes ss geRae ol 19-6 6-7 13-8 3-1 4-8 7-9 10-1 9-8 9-9 9-9 
22=—Brockvilles; gi.c%t. sd. .cbhes 17-7 6 11-9 3-1 4.8 8-3 9 9-4 10 10-2 
23 WING Stans: ., 4.2 ts ss [sees te 18-7 | 5-3-6 12-1 2-9 4-7 8 10-3 9:3 9-8 9-6 
24—Belleville. ......0s. 65505008 ees 18-9 5:3 12 2-4 4.7 7-9 10-1 9-6 9-8 9-7 
25—Peterborough 21-1 |5-3-6-7 14-5 2:3 5 9-1 10-1 9-7 9-8 9-7 
26—Oshawa 21-4 |5-3-6-7 12-5 2-1 5 8-4 9-7 9-6 9-9 9-8 
OU Orillia See deg too ts 22-6 ‘SoG Ti tet as Hea 2-1 5 8 10 9-8 10, 1. , S10 
28—Toronto 24-6 6-7 16-8 2-5 5 8-8 9-8 10 10 10 
29—Niagara Falls.............00.- 23-4 |5-3-6-7 13-5 2:3 4-8 9 10:3 9-8 9-9 10-2 
30—St. Catharines................ 20-7 6-7 16 2-3 5 9-1 10-8 9-6 9-5 9-6 
Silo amailtone des PES. eho cee oe 27:3 | 6-6-7 14-6 2-5 4-9 9-3 10-4 10 10-2 9-9 
Sos braniiond sts. skis ss tepekee. 22-5 |5-3-6-7 15-5 2-1 4.9 9-7 9-6 10 10-2 10 
Gor nalun |S eee oe Aone s hoes tebe 26-6 6-7 15 2 4.9 9-2 10-2 10 10-3 9-7 
34-—Guelph ies 24s c 22 ns Fb N eee 22-4 6 13 2 5 9-8 10-2 10 10 9-8 
So—-iwitchener: (330) 0 3250 ikea > 23-5 6-7 15-3 2-2 4-9 9-2 10-3 10-1 10-1 10-2 
36—-Woodstock: ..)..55..5.5 hae... 21-4 6 12°5 1-9 4-3 8-8 9-7 9-9 10-1 9-8 
SVE ST Aen TG) 6 Seana 1 ming Genes en 20-1 5-3 14 2-1 5 9-5 10-1 10 9-7 9-8 
BOSON GON Bae i ee EE os fe 19-9 | 6-6-7 15-4 2-1 4-9 8-7 10:8 9-9 10 9-6 
S9-—St."Mhomas ci. ..82 so. SRR SS 22:3 | 5-3-6 17:8 2-4 5-1 9-5 12 10-2 10-2 10-1 
40--C@hatham o.2 to. 288202 bbe ss 20:2 |4-7-5-3 14-3 2:3 4-8 8-6 9-9 10-5 11-2 10-4 
Al—=Wincdsordee sd. 2580.5. beets oe 20-3 |5:3-6-7 13-2 2:3 4-7 8-3 10-3 9-6 9-9 9-9 
AP Sarnia ee vs di 50h oR RR. t 21-9 5-3d} 12-8 2-2 5 8-1 10 11 10:5 10-1 
43-—-Owen Sound.¢.. 25...) bhi. so 21:7 6 13-9 er: 4.4 9 11-1 9-6 9-7 9-8 
A4—Nortn: Bay? fost hdee bs eens 23-4 6d 15 3-2 5-6 10-3 11 10-4 11-2 11-4 
45-—Sud bur yne shes REL sae ene oor 19-7 6-7 12-5 3:3 4-6 8-9 10 9-7 10-2 10 
AO —=Cobalt ret. 1 Peeks chs Hee ok 20-5 6-7 13 3-6 5 8-6 11-5 12 11-2 11-6 
AG aM imImns:s 403). feo: b eaeee 20-3 6-7 12-9 3-5 6 8-7 11-4 10-2 10-2 10-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............-. 19-7 6 12-6 3 4-7 8-9 10:8 9-7 9-9 10-2 
49=—PortrArwourrs.<oBhoec teteke ose 21-2 | 6-6-7 13 3-2 4-8 9 10-8 10-5 10-7 10-5 
60—Fort: Williamy.:.fi..3t:..Ge... 22-9 | 6-6-7 17 3 5 8-6 10 11-5 11 10-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 22°2 7:0 16-0 3-1 5-0 9-3 10-1 11-9 11-0 10-7 
51—Winnipeg 22:9 | 6-4-8 17 3 5 8-6 10 11-5 11 10-9 
52—Brandon ak 21-5 |6:4-7-1 15 3-1 5 9-9 10-1 12-2 10-9 10-5 
Saskatchewan (average) 20-2 6-9 16-2 3-1 5-3 9-4 10-3 12-4 11-3 11-2 
Ds—sRering.OY..': SR BRL set Bee. wk 20-9 |6-4-7-2 16-7 3-1 6-2 9 9-9 12-6 11-1 11 
54—Prince Albert................- 20-6 GC eae eee 3-4 5 9-6 11-2 12-4 12 12 
DO oOAskAboOn: 23 da. Beas eee cee ot 18-8 7:2 17 3 4-8 9-6 10-3 12-3 11-2 11-2 
56—Moose Jaw........ececcceeeees 20-4 7:2 15 3 5 9-3 9-8 12-4 11 10-4 
Alberta (average)..............0000. 24:3 7-1 16-3 3-2 5-3 8-8 10-2 12-3 11-0 11-1 
57—Medicine Hat.............006. 22-8 G52. 8.88 3s. . 3-3 4-7 8-9 11-3 12-8 11 11-5 
68-—Drumbeller: f)5352.... $22 24-6 jOeler-2 |e... . 3-2 5-4 8-2 9-5 12-4 10 10 
59—Edmonton......... EH a4 ae 22-4 |6:4-7-2 15-5 3-2 5-1 8-4 10 11-5 11-3 11-2 
OO CWalsanyine. (pooch is se F bee. 27-9 7:2 17 3-1 5°8 8-3 10 12-3 11-2 11-2 
61—Lethbridge...............0000- 23-8 COD Be Oe 83 it ae ae 10-1 10 12:3 11:3 11-8 
British Columbia (average)........ 24-9 8-4 20-1 3:5 5:3 7-6 8-5 12-2 11-8 11.9 
62-—Wernien eae Rv ER KORE. 25 7-2-8 ile 3-6 5-5 8-1 10 12-3 12-3 12-7 
63-—Nelsont Mie. gos sae eee ee ccs 23-5 (eel i to nen 4 | Ree ig 9 12-2 12-8 12-8 
64 Prail:;° SB) 22 dea /E%. 6 2te ene o sk 23-6 BO lentes 3-4 5-3 8-5 8-7 13-7 13-3 13 
65—New Westminster............. 23-2 |8-3-9-6 20 3:4 5-2 7-2 8 11 11-9 10-7 
Gb—Vancouver. 3.6 82. 66h scpecee’ 24-7 |8-3-9-6 19-5 3-3 4.9 6-6 8-2 10-6 10-5 10 
6/—=Victoriagee. §. 0. Ofcscsey a cceek 26-1 8 19-3 3-4 5-2 7-7 7°8 11-7 10-9 10-6 
GS Nanalmoe::. dbeOioedtsescs coe 27-8 8 20 BG Wee Ee eo 8-2 8-7 13-4 10-9 12-2 
69—Prince Rupert. .o8.6/.$..2;.5.5 25 8-9 25 3-9 5-6 7-2 7°6 12-5 12-1 13-1 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1939 




















: Potatoes (c) Apples c 
= a ae ll g = s . g a 
om <i _ = go} — Py & 
= Eg a g 53 te by na oq Sie a 
> a a , 4 Ba} es |-28 a io, 85 ha Be 
ag. >S — iro} On Pe HS meray ay ee are BQ ye’ 
~H2 | xe 2 fe © Sal she ave Head onesh li hoes So 3 8, ana barr 
facet Maeel 1S} a5) id gu | 83 | Bs at ele 24 DE: gle wari is 
RS5 os ns eH ees 2 et we Fa) 3 ar a aS 
S'S) | js a ty Dy o B 5 2 2a | got 5 as Ba 3 a BB, 
ea) fo) -¥ Ay fa cs) a oe oO ke 6) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1 1-512 27-0 18-5 15:3 10-9 16-7 14-9 9 16-4 50-9 6 
5-0 3-8 | 1-576 1 22-5 14-6 12-7 15-7 15-4 63-8 16-5 57-4 46-1 
4-7 3-7 1-666 29-4 25 14-3 11-5 14-8 TA Ge aoe, i 16-2 65 47-9 | 1 
4.9 4-3 1-74 30:4 30 15 14-3 15-1 A Gee tee. ce 16-67 | 2820 eee 44.2 | 2 
4-9 3-8 1-37 27-2 20 15 11 15-5 1 EM PM aes Ra 15-5 BO ear ee” et 5 
a2 4 1-778 23-6 ES S79 |e 13-3 16-9 17-3 67:5 17 62 44.71 4 
5-5 3-2 1-53 BOGS ovate rlelimet aan ts 13 16-3 2s A he Pa 16-7 55 47-515 
5 4 1-372 26-2 18-7 14 12-9 15-7 15 60 16-7 55 46-4 | 6 
5-1 5-4] 1-752 25°6 15-0 15-0 12-5 15-8 1 Bi RE eee, BA al AA Pata 47-2 | 7 
5-1 4-2) 1-334 20-1 20-8 15-1 11-1 16-0 14-6 51-9 16-1 52-2 47-6 
4.9 3-9 997 16-8 16 14-5 12-6 16 15) ee aes ee 16:60 Fetes 49 8 
5-5 4-] 1-339 24 25-4 14-7 10-6 15-7 13-3 54-7 RSH Ud i es Bec he 47 9 
5-2 4-] 1-491 27-3 21 17 11 15-8 14:3 49 15-5 52-2 47 10 
4.7 4-5 1-507 DAD OP Ae 14:3 10 16-3 oie ete aes ce i WEA Iden oes oki 47-5 |11 
4-9 5-1] 1-037 21-0 22°79 13-9 10-9 16-6 13-9 55:3 16-7 54-8 42-0 
5-6 5-3 1-014 21-2 21-7 14:3 11-5 16-7 14-6 71-2 18-2 57-2 43-3 |12 
4.7 5:3 1-096 23-5 20 14-8 11-2 16-8 16 3 50 16-3 50 43-8 113 
5-2 5-2 1-024 20-6 38-7 15 10-1 17-1 14-8 43-6 19-5 53-7 42-8 114 
4.7 4-8 936 DACA aree wee 12-8 10-8 7 12-8 50 TO2Or ites oR Sh ee 41-7 |15 
4.3 5 948 D7 A8D jvak. oe te 13-2 11-6 16-7 12-8 52-5 15 51-3 40-6 |16 
5 4-7 1-048 21-4 16 14:5 11-4 16-2 13 55 14-7 65 42-8 |17 
4.4 5-8 1-306 Deo all aa oe 14-2 10-5 17-5 12-8 64-5 LAO el ate 44-6 |18 
5-1 4-6 991 18-1 22-7 12-9 10-9 15-9 13-3 66 17-6 55-9 39-4 119 
5 4-9 966 21-3 17-3 13-7 10-5 15-2 15-1 45 18-6 50-6 39-3 120 
4-8 3-6 | 1-576 28-3 16-8 14-8 16-9 16:5 15-2 54-1 15-5 50-4 41-2 
4.9 4-9 1-038 22 20 13-3 11-1 16-5 15-7 47-7 15 52:5 40-4 |21 
4.9 AA |. eo ee 26-7 23-3 15 9-6 16-8 1G. Bere: oon 14-3 59 41-4 |22 
4-6 4 1-651 28 20-9 10-8 10-4 16-8 14-7 50 14-8 48-8 40-5 |23 
4-6 4-2 1-769 28-2 TOSS) [eee 11:5 15-7 14-4 46-5 15 44.5 39-9 |24 
4-9 3:5 1-315 25-4 LOSOP eee. 10-8 17-3 14-7 57-5 15:8 53-5 39-3 |25 
4-7 2:8 1-448 23-1 TASS like ae 11 16 15-2 55 14-9 55 41 26 
5 3-1 1-285 26-2 1 Snail Cary SA oe 9-7 16-5 14-7 65 15-7 49 41 27 
4-4 3-4 1-319 24-5 1 eos] As Bie 9-7 17 14-7 57-2 15:8 50-3 40-4 |28 
5-6 3-4 1-584 27-6 iW bola alleaee Soe AM 10-2 17 15-7 59 14-4 53 41-9 |29 
4-7 3:5 1-512 29-8 TG S1S tte ee 11 17-2 15 54 15 47-7 41-5 |30 
5-2 3:8 1-409 29-2 15 4 le eee 12-7 16-6 14-6 59 14-9 55 41-5 |31 
4-7 2-8 1-396 24-2 LO =7e | setae 11-1 16-3 14-6 46 EAs en re wee 89-6 132 
4-6 3-7 1-706 29-1 LA oh? | aac nee ate. 11-8 16-5 14-7 50 14-5 44 40-4 133 
4.9 3-9 1-467 24-8 T3sOe | eee ey. 9-8 16-7 TR BU TB ay Berea e 15-6 49 39-7 134 
4-7 3°5 1-499 30-6 TOS | eae 10-8 17 LOS pete ee TSson esas 39-2 |35 
4-7 3 1-51 26 15 Oe eee. 11-2 15-7 UP a | er om oe, TDi hitstete: glenn ene 38-5 |36 
4 2-6 1-587 27-7 Lge | eee 11-1 15-8 Did, eee sees we 17-1 49-5 40-6 |37 
4:5 2-9 1-489 24.9 149s 2b te 11-3 15-8 14-4 42 14-7 49 40-1 |38 
4-6 3:3 1-683 27 1M vil OR ee 11-6 16-3 10s Rall i ae Ale at « 17-6 51-5 41:3 |39 
5-2 3 1-562 125 19a | cere es 11-8 16-2 14-8 45 16 46 41-4 |40 
3:7 2-4 1-516 24 Vos bet Ba ie 10-4 14-9 ARH hone Gees Lae fines bane eee 39-7 |41 
4-7 3:1 1-414 26-1 13's lca eee 10 16-7 18S Siva eae ab ae ey TDi anions ens 41-8 |42 
4-5 3-1 1-325 24-7 TO=Gy || oa 10-7 16-3 13-7 47 15-5 49 89-2 143 
4-8 4-1 1-726 33 25 14 12-7 15-8 16 62 16:6 54-5 44-4 |44 
4.7 4 1-923 36 19-3 15 11-7 17, 17 58 15-5 56 41-3 |45 
5 4-5 2-139 46 14-7 lv 12-2 18 16-5 58-4 17-2 51-7 46-6 |46 
4.9 4.9 2-214 38-1 30 16-7 11-9 16-7 16-6 64-9 16-9 53-8 44-8 |47 
5-3 4.2 1-867 30-5 20 16-2 9-7 16-5 15 54-2 15-1 47-7 45-2 148 
4-9 4-5 1-84 32-2 15 16 11-3 17:8 16 53-6 15-9 45-4 43. |49 
5-3 3-7 1-51 20 18e tae aera 14 9-6 16-9 15-1 58-5 15-8 45-7 41-5 150 
5:3 8-7 | 1-540 28 Selle tt cn ant 14-5 9-9 17-2 15-5 59-9 16-1 46-0 42-0 
§-3 3:7 1-51 PAIS, Ceaities 14 9-6 16-9 15-1 58-5 15-8 45-7 41:5 |51 
5:3 3:7 1-57 Danita ae eels 15 10-1 17-5 15-9 61-2 16-4 46-2 42-5 |52 
5-5 4-5 1-530 RESOe eae eh Gace 17-1 10-9 17-1 15-3 60-5 18-0 49.7 45-4 
5-3 4.5 1-58 Dated RR, Waris: 18 11-7 17-4 14-9 59-7 17-6 49-9 46-7 |53 
6-2 4-6 1-57 D5 es hangs fee 17-8 10-1 18-3 16 63 18-6 51 45 |54 
5-3 4-5 1-30 Doe |e ae ae 17-4 10:7 17-6 15-2 59-1 18-1 49-6 44-8 |55 
5-2 4-5 1-67 4 fad ig Wap wo 15 10-9 15 15-2 60:2 17-8 48-2 45° "156 
5:6 4-3 | 1-726 BQege |. Aton cee 17-6 10-0 18-2 15-4 57-8 18-5 50-2 44-0 
ool 4 1-85 SONS | Gh Siam 18-5 10 17-8 16 59 18 52-5 44-7 157 
5:3 4-4 1-75 Qe il, ake ene 21 9-3 18-6 15 59-2 17-4 51-2 45-7 |58 
5-6 4-7 1-55 Divers. |.0 96 ae eee 15-7 10-6 17-7 15-1 56-6 16-8 47-9 44-1 |59 
5-5 4-3 1-60 Q8oF | eh oh ARS hee ae 9-6 17-7 15-6 56 20-1 49-6 42-7 |60 
6-4 4.2 1-88 3Giate Ila gee 15 10-7 19-2 15:5 58 20 50 43 61 
6-2 4-5 | 1-626 29°Sb | jean oe 18.2 10-2 17-5 14.2 56-2 17-1 46-7 40-7 
6-5 4.5 ee OMe lon bee ces |g he wee 20 12-2 18 15-7 59-7 19:7 53-5 46-3 |62 
6 5 1:77 VA al Be ee elle Bate ok lho 18-7 15 60 20 52-5 42-5 |63 
7-1 4.2 1-81 Soon |) Se ete ener ae 10 19-7 15 59-7 19 49-7 42-5 64 
6-1 4.4 1-40 DAs leds eae 17-5 8-9 16 12-9 50-6 15-3 43 37 65 
5-2 3-7 1-40 DOs bh |S tb Se teen |e ee 8-9 16-1 13-2 50-8 14-8 41-9 37-1 |66 
5:7 4-5 1-53 QS bo Seah see |e ae ee es 9-6 16-9 13-5 57-2 15-2 44-5 | - 36-8 |67 
7-6 5 1-62 SOME | SM wae Lake eae 11:5 16-8 13-6 51-5 15-4 43-4 40-2 |68 
5-4 (OH a ae co 13) BO wee 17 9-6 17-4 15 60 17-4 45 43 69 
peri etree oo Secere re reest — ORE Srearapree © = Sage ph Spc en et 


¢. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs.; quotations furnished converted to 100 lbs. 
d. Grocers quotations. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
- Sugar = a P af ~ 
Bo Se) Beis S oe | ee 4 SB) g§3s 
LOCALITY 3 3 # sss] aS | 4 ge | 3 : $5 ost 
2 a we = oH pic) mH = f=?) 
S| os! "a hea lRBel at [Seq fed es “| Bd 233 
3 Bo om So se s ce 53 ga aoa —s Ses 
fe/28/a8|—3/823] #2 |28| 22 | gs | Bs | 8 | S88 
a (5) Om ome ;/o5a& | ws es ao i a. n n 
oS tp ul Or Wao S B a, 5 na D 4 
cents} cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-6 | 6-4] 34-0 | 58-3 | 19-3 13-8 | 2-7 35-1 47-0 11-3 4.9 14-079b 
Nova Scotia (average)..... 6-4] 6-2 | 39-8 | 58-8 | 18-0 9-9 | 2-8 43-7 39-8 12-3 5-0 15-250 
i—~Sydney. .oc.....4-006 6-5 | 6-1 | 38-7 | 58-3 | 19-2 11-4 | 2-6 44 43-6 12 OMe AMOR ne co 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-4 | 6-4] 41-7 | 58 19-6 9-7 | 2-9 38-3 37-8 13-6 DB) VaPAR Re oe 
S-—Ambherst:. 84: ..c4s Red 6-6] 6-1} 40-6 | 60-9 | 16-5 9 3 40 38-3 12 Di Ol Rieck soa cc 
4 — HAliax....cSebrc os da aak 6-3 6-3 | 86-4 | 56-2 | 20 9-6 | 2-9 56 40 12-5 5-1 15-25 
5—=Windsor . gk cs. de ok 6 6 40-7 | 60 16 One 226 | sie e:. 43 11-3 Die | ARR s cos 
rized We eh eo) Ae SRN I 6-6 | 6-3 | 40-8 | 59-1 | 16-8 10 2°8 40 36-3 12-4 iat GER | vy ee 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown| 6-4 | 6-0 | 42-2 | 57-8 | 19-2 13-5 | 2-8 40-7 37-5 12-7 5-0 |13-500-14-000 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-6] 6-2 | 39-0 | 58-5 | 18-6 9-9 | 2-7 37-5 37-4 11-8 5:0 14-500 
8—Moncton............. 6-5 | 6-2] 41-1 | 60 20 9-7 |) B 38-7 37-1 12-2 5 g 
9—Saint John........... 6-6 | 6-2 | 38-2 | 55-2] 18-5 10-6 | 2-7 37-5 38-1 12-1 5 14-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-7 | 6-4] 36-8 | 58-6 | 16-7 9-7 | 2:6 33-6 34-4 11-1 Dik | ccttte se ces 
11—Bathurst............. 6-7 | 6-11] 40 60 19-3 9-4| 2-6 40 40 11-6 ‘3 Ge Seer 
Quebec (average).......... 6-2} 5-9 | 33-1 | 59-2 | 20-5 13-2 | 2-8 39-3 48-8 10-4 4-9 13-643 
12—-QuebeG 22.5 8......4.80% 6-3 | 5-9 | 34-2 | 60-7 | 21-1 15-8 | 2:8 35 50 10-5 4-9 13-50 
13—'l'hree Rivers........ 6-6 | 6-1 | 33-2 | 65 21-6 15 2-7 42-8 50 11-2 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-1 | 5-9 | 30-2 | 61-6 | 20-3 11-7 | 2-7 41-9 47-1 10-4 5 14-50 
TB Sorel ioc.) ecsres deen 5-9 | 5-7 | 31-2 | 55-5 | 20-6 10 2-7 30°C lecdbokt 10 Ob nee oks cise 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 6-1 5-9 | 30 52-6 | 19 13-1 2-8 33-2 44.5 10 5 13-50 
17—-St. Johns 20. ..... 1.8.5 6-2 | 5-9 | 34 51:3 | 21 138-3 | 3:7 40 46 10 4-9 12-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 6 5-6 | 34-1 | 62-1 | 19-1 13:6 | 2-7 41-7 43-3 10 os he EBs: eres 
19—Montreal............. 6 6 35 61-5 | 19-2 13-4 | 2-7 42-1 53-2 10-2 4-6 13-75 
71 S111 ee ae a Ma Be 6-21) G 36-2 | 62-6 | 22-9 13:2 | 2-5 43 56-1 11-2 4.9 14-25 
Ontario (average)......... 6-5 | 6-3 | 33-5 | 61-3 | 18-9 11:9 | 2-5 32-5 47-0 10-5 4-8 13-756 
1—Ottawa..:5.....6...- 6 5-9 | 32-5 | 59-9 | 16-6 12-8 | 2-7 37 51-4 10 4-7 14-25 
22—Brockville........... 6:4] 6-1 | 383-8 | 60-9 | 21-4 10:6 | 2-9 35 46 10 4-9 13-75 
23—Kingston............ 6 6-1 | 29-8 | 54-9 | 16-5 11-5 | 2-7 34-9 43 10-1 5 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-4 6-2 | 35-1 | 59-9 | 18-6 10-7 |) 237 28-2 45 10:3 4.9 13-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-4 6-3 | 35-7 | 57-7 | 17-8 12-7 | 2-9 35 50 10-4 5 14-00 
26—Oshawa.............. 6-3 6-1 | 34 62-3 | 18-7 10-2 | 2:3 29 50-2 10-5 4-3 13-25 
2i—-Orilligs - 3 Ae os does 6 6 32 61-7 | 19-3 10 2:5 29-7 46-3 9-7 4-5 14-25 
28—Toronto. ............ 6 5-9 | 35-8 | 61-6 | 16-2 11-6 | 2-6 30-3 47-5 10 4-7 12-50 
29-——Niagara Falls........ 6-3 | 6 32-5 | 61-6 | 18-9 12 2-4 35 50 10-3 4-8 11-75g 
30—St. Catharines....... 6-7 | 6-5 | 32-3 | 62-5 | 18-9 12-4 || 2-7 34-3 40 10-8 5-1 12-75g 
31—Hamilton............ 6-4] 6-3 | 34-4 | 63-3 | 18-4 10-9 | 2-5 30-3 45 10-1 5-2 12-50 
32--Brantiord........«-n.< 6-3 6-2 | 37 63-4 | 20-3 10:5 | 2-4 32-5 47 9-9 D2 12-75 
OaaAABLt. ck. «de ss so deed 6-8 | 6-7 | 32-4 | 58-2 | 19-5 11-1 2-4 32:3 44.3 10-4 4-7 13-00 
84—Guelph.............. 6-2} 6-2 | 29-5 | 58-4] 18-1 10-2 | 2-5 29-9 38-5 10 5-1 12-00 
35—Kitchener........... 6-5 | 6-5 | 32-3 | 65-4-| 19-8 10-8 | 2-3 38-2 42-5 10-1 4.2 13-00 
386—Woodstock.......... 6-7 | 6-5 | 36 59-3 | 20-3 10 2:7 31-3 49 11 5 12-00 
3/—Stratford.........5.. 6-8 6-8 | 34 66-4 | 17-3 11:3 | 2-6 33-1 47-5 10-2 5-1 12-50 
88-—-London.............; 6-4 6-1 | 32-7 | 60-4 | 17 10-8 | 2-4 29-2 46-2 9-9 4-5 13-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-9 | 6-7 | 33-5 | 64-1 | 18-1 1294 4) 255 38-6 52-5 10-6 5:3 13-00 
40—Chatham............ 6-4 | 6-2] 35-1 | 56-4 | 16-3 11-8} 2-5 31-2 60 10 4-8 g 
41—Windsor............. 6:2 | 6-2 | 29-6 | 59-4 | 16-8 10-6 | 2-2 30.9 51 9-9 4.7 11-25 
42-SALNIAN |. icc tio ce Sad 6-6 | 6-6} 33-1] 60-8 | 16-6 10-6 | 2 33-2 46-5 10 4.3 13-50 
43—Owen Sound......... 6-3 6-2 | 36-5 | 66 18 10 2-2 24-8 47-5 10 4-4 13-50 
44—North Bay.......... 6-8 | 6-6 | 38-2 | 66-4 | 23 14-6 | 2-6 35 40 13 5 14-50 
45—Sudbury............. 6-7 | 6-7] 34-7 | 63-3 | 20-7 1252 WW ded: 31-3 50 11-2 4-6 16-75 
46—Cobalt............0.. 7 6-9 | 32-2 | 59-1 | 22-5 15 2:8 32 52-5 13 5 18-50 
47—Timmins............ 6-9 | 6-9 | 85-5 | 66-1 | 21-1 15-2} 2-9 32-3 SDip eles? eee 6 4-7 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 6-4} 6-4] 31 62-8 | 19-5 14:6} 2-5 34 46-7 12 5-2 14-50 
49—Port Arthur......... 6-2) G3 | 31 58-3 | 22.6 15 23 31 53-3 11:8 5-2 15-00 
50—Fort William........ 6-5} 6-3 | 32-1 | 59-3 | 19-2 12-6 | 2-5 36-7 45 10-7 4-8 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6:9 | 6-9] 31-1 | 54-2 | 20-0 14:0 | 2-8 29-5 52:7 12-9 5-1 19-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-8 | 6-8 | 31-4 | 54-9 | 19-3 13-2 | 2:7 30-9 50-4 11-7 5-2 18-00 
52—Brandon............. 7 6-9 | 30-8 | 53-5 | 20-7 14-8 | 2-8 28-1 55 14 5 21-50 
Saskatchewam (average)..| 7:3 | 7-4] 31-0 | 54-1 | 19-3 19-4 | 2-8 33-2 51-1 13-4 Be Oi ERR ee cis se sie 
638—Regina.............. Uf 7-7 | 81-8 | 55-8 | 18-1 18-9a} 2-8 32 60 13-3 OU RE ee tse oes setae 
64—Prince Albert........ 7-4 | 7-2 | 30-2 | 53-3 | 19 20:5a| 3-3 3G) leeam eae [ae tS tem: BS. EEE cGiehieis see 
55—Saskatoon........... 7-5 | 7-6} 31-4 | 53-3 | 20-3 20a 2-7 33-6 53-3 13-5 oS NOS Popicm dc 00% 
56—Moose Jaw........... 71 7 30-6 | 53-8 | 19-6 18:3a] 2-4 31-2 7 Viper i203 4 ie Soe Dib (een cess eas 
Alberta (average).......... 3-1) 7-1) 31-0 | 52-9 | 18-5 18-1] 2-9 29-2 51-8 13-8 BS [bas oh oi a see 
57—Medicine Hat........ rd 6-9 | 31-1 | 53-3 | 18 22-5a| 2:8 31 57-5 14-3 4-8 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7 G 25-7 | 53-7 | 16-2 16-8a} 2-9 27-5 60 15 BO) BSE ote te e's s 3» 
59—Edmonton......:.... 7 7 33:1 | 49-8 | 19-7 17a 2-9 31-4 54 13-7 4.9 g 
60—Calgary............:. 6:9 | 6-9 | 32-3 | 53-1 | 18-9 17-4a} 2-9 26-7 42-5 10-8 4-8 g 
61—Lethbridge.......... 7-5 | 7-7 | 32-6 | 54-6 | 19-6 17a 2-9 29-2 45 15 BT MER Rie. evs 0 6,28 
British Columbia (aver.)..| 6-9 | 6-4 | 33-1 | 52-0 | 20-8 21-1] 3-1 39-0 53-3 12-0 Did ee teks ctte ser 
62—Fernie............... ED |e 3850°2 | 52 17-3 22:5a) 2-9 37-5 55 12 Di 4 eRe sRewtecsas 
68—Nelson. 5..a26 020 de. ee 7 6-5 | 39 55-5) | 23-5 22-5a] 3-5 Lal WB eek al ke Om Mee cs, «sieve 
64D raaly km tgs cs doce’ TT G6 | 3 54-6 | 22-5 DASE D ase: WI Ha ae Rel be Bes 13 Ue! Saar Seer 
65—New Westminster....| 6:2] 6 28-7 | 47-8 | 21-7 20a 2-9 33-2 50 10-3 ii), cael ae Ale 
66—Vancouver........... 6-2] 6-1 | 30-9 | 48-8 | 18-5 19-la} 2-7 Berd 56:7 10:5 BO EE ee ote ss a 
6{—VICLOTIAL, bbe os. doe: 6-9} 6:4 | 34-2 | 51-1 |-22-1 20-3a| 2-9 38-9 60 11-2 Dy MP Ser: fee's once 
68—Nanaimo............ 6-7 6-3 | 32-5 | 51-8 | 17-9 20a 3-2 CN ial Wests Aue Ss | 8 Re ee Dia ltt Sepa sits oo 
69—Prince Rupert........) 6:71 6-3 | 33 54 22-8 21: 7al 3-1 45 45 15 ize We Rite cava eos 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


cluding birch. 
and conveniences. 


b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


ce. Calculated 
s. Delivered 
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Wood a Rent 
> aS 
3 a 3 =~ 
8 g ie ‘ 2 - S Six-roomed 
2 g ob — ae 2 =, ae 3 =| Six-roomed |houses with 
Og 5 av SaE Ha eae 3 Os - | {houses with! incomplete 
ES 2 S88 2538 68 $33 8.68 t= | §|modern con-| modern 
a o Sis ro aie Se BD wy S |s'n| veniences con- 
Bo 4 HO aa 2 » oO ~8o a30 3a Ifo , : 
2a ° 3 a Ss a Oy Ben & =O 6 || per month | veniences 
Q 6) q q oP) RQ =) Or lS per month 
$ $ $ $ Cc. Cc. $ $ 
9-356 11-774 9-497 11-536 7-076 8-541 7-378) 26-4 | 9-2 24-205 17-808 
7-831 10-250 6-500 7-833 5-333 6-833 6-000) 28-5 | 9-6 21-083 14-667 
6-90- 7-25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7:00 .| 30-3 | 9-7118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75s 9-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00c} 80 {10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-50 TOZSO GS 38- ZR Sal, SCE EER Bras eae WPA A) RS 25-7 |10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50-10-50 11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 5-00 | 30 8-8|20-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 | 4 
PRY s ees es ow [DSIRE tetas Ife ctareterah 2% ciichoe sake cigte GRAD. Sie SENG EMA cade Sathy ees [leo ere kL 26-5 | 9-3/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
Sl es al toe Hoe: Oe oy (Ore Olan Orme (RT oP Sons 2) Pei, > cco] ees Oe aen Boe | tener ane eee 28-5 |10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9- 250-9 - 650 11-750 8-508 10-000 6-000 7-000 7-500c} 23-1 |10-0)19-00-23-00 |10-60-15-00 | 7 
10-250 11-833 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500) 27-5 | 9-6 22-875 17-125) 4 
9-50-10-50g 11-50g 6-00g 7:-00g 5-002 6-002 g 29-62] 9-7/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00-8-00c | 27-6 | 9-5/18-00-25-G60 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-75-10-75 PISSOD A Melis do clad (eC Cee Se On| ot hurt eet tL bree ess 25-2 | 9-4 25-00 18-00 |10 
QESOLIES. ESR Are R SR te, OR hte cea te UI EA Pts ot OL) = Eat Ui Galea 27-5 | 9-7 20-00 15-00 |11 
9-294 12-036 10-360 11-263 8-140 8-370 8-050) 22-5 | 9-0 22-611 16-438 
10-50 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 10-67¢ 6:75c| 20-8 | 9-4/22-00-80-00 }............ 12 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c] 24-2 | 9-5/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 23-6 | 9-6/21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 114 
phe MAS (ER eee AAR Mabe ha SS ciety aM le cin ee eee ee Beto 20 8-5]15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-06 |15 
7-50 12-00 10-33¢ 12-17c 8-67¢ ~9-67¢ 6-50c] 20-8 | 8-8]18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 16 
Seo0=) 900" ||Sek : Nene SEAS cores ee he et dit Sete Ae Meme IME A 20-5 | 8-8]18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
11-00 13-500 agaee. . 2: 9-006 Ls. O220C hie aed, AK 24-6 | 9-1/16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
7-50- 8-00 11-50 13 -33¢ 14-67c 9-00 10:00 |10-00-12-00c] 24-8 | 8-7/22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
10-25 12-75 8-50 9-00 7-50 SUDO; eee ae 23-4 | 8-9/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-099 11-463 10-074 12-396 7-706 9. 799 8-708) 24-8 | 8-9 25-714 19-089) 4 
10-25 |11-50-12-75 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 | 23-5 | 8-9}20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
7-50- 8-00 DOMME Soa mredie Ste ere]: see le ee EAN ee es eb Gee 22-7 | 9 1|18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 23-6 | 8-9|20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
9-00-12-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 SOOM eaneeet < ses. 21-7 | 9-3]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-00 |12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 22-7 | 8-5/22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
8-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19-7 | 8-8}25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-75 12-00 8-50 10-00 6-00 AOU RAE Gs ts Cll 23-5 | 8-7/20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
10-50 10-00 14-00 he 10-00 12-00 12:00 | 26-5 | 8-2)27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
7-00- 8-00g 10-00g g g g g 23-52! 8-6/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 29 
7:°50- 8-002)11-50-12-002 g 15-00- “6. 00g g g g 23-22) 8-9)25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 9-50 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25 8-7|27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 {31 
9-00 1 bi I letieemetaapictinetS TSO ee ee MOO ae, Seats hecke: « 24-4 | 8-9}20-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
9-50 11 \Ose eee 17-00-18-00 |.......... 13-00-14-00 10-00c| 24 8-6|20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
9-00-10-00 10-50 -00 12-00 8-00 1201 Dot paige one 23-7 | 8-9|22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |34 
9-50-11-50 11-50 |13-00-14-00|15-00-16-00 11-00 ODOUR mire tes cers 24 8-9/20-00-32-00 }18-00-22-00 |35 
O50- Lie ou MOU t=nON | ae eee. lees cates eae eee come cnet e Rusa © oflctnciecces + ours 20 7-5|20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
10-00 11-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 ea abet! Ae 23-3 | 9-3/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10-75-12-00 |11- 25-11- TOMES APIED «oe 15 O0GiEas pee oe 00c 6-00c} 25 8-7|24-00-36-00 |18-00-26-00 |38 
9-50-11-50 25 OO ee tes, ee 13-00-16-00c].....:.... 11- 00-12. 00c 8-00c| 24-3 | 9-3/23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
g g g g g 21-5g| 8-8|20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
7-00- 9-00 900MM. 16200Cl ae a: 12-00-14 00c} 7-00-10-00c)...... 8-4]25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
8250 =19)- OO! | EiOO ste SOOM |) Aire « «sta ste eee ReN « cheese eee ere ss] sc ROM I. SEE STA, ul 25 9-1/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
7-50- 8-50 TOS DO [Praca ckasecters | Steerer ee eevee ee), Oe eI | os eran, oe Bh 23 8-6/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
AOE OOMIBELIS. cathe 7-00 | 7-50- 9-00 5-00 OOP Me. . ernie « 30 Oriente Ngee ees 44 
10-00-14-00 |13-00-13-75 12-00c 12-50 8-50 9-00c 10-00c] 29 8-9/30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
ISSO D A), Sadi cemented beacons feke 10-50c|s 2 ae 9-00 Oe Fe. hse. 32-8 | 9-5 nt 50 15-00 |46 
14-75 16-00 9-50 10-50 8-50 DESO Maat. t-. eers tet 35 9-4 p 47 
8-00-11-50 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6:50c} 25 9-220. 00-30- 00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
11-25-13 -25 11-50 7-50 8-75 6-50 Me LOM tare ton o: 28 9 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |49 
11-25-13 -25 11-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 Tho A ete epee tie sas 25 9-1/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |50 
8-618 IA SUS inky, oe : Hae. Ree 7-563 8-188 7-000) 25-9 | 9-6 26-000 19-000 
6°25=12 75114: 00=15550 |e. eee). eee tek 5-25-9-00 | 6-00- 9-75 7-00 | 25-7 | 9-7/27-00-35-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
AT 5-107 Oli| 1300-103 001 | Aee tenes | placen ae one 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 | 26 9-4118-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |52 
8-356 tly 55) peers ae ai | Aa ch Oia, EN 5-313 7-969 9-167) 28-0 | 9-6 25-000 18-500 
4-95-12-70h Tate 57 ae 4 epee 3 0 Sb 9 © et es ne 5 eA gi in Bd 7-00- 9-001 9-50i| 25-6 | 9-7/26-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 {53 
8-25- 9-25h MTSU al eines Coane Te ce ea a 3-50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 29-7 | 9-7/20-00-26-00 }15-00-20-00 {54 
Te So~ 0 2O0H | tees wep ete etteza lsc tee.< atte ties 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 | 29-3 | 9-5|20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 {55 
5-15- 9-10h TEROD TEER... . Atk AEGAN «clea aatete, Ane 9-00-11-00c 11-00c} 27-4 | 9-3/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 56 
5-063 THT 501s Pa. 's2 eeneaen eee: 5-500 6-500 4-000] 28-8 | 9-6 24-625 17-750 
g fu g g (3 g g 30g | 9-7/20-00- ee 00 |14- peril 00 |57 
C00) 00)) 5 odyb Mnes ba bt x bas ARMM LSC poe eae nd Ria dc | ee | el rr 30 9-5 58 
2-75- 4-00h g g 5-00g 6-00¢ 30-3g| 9-7/20-00- "30: 00 }15- 00-22 00 159 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75¢g g g 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g| 27-5¢] 9-5|22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
AcOO-t4cr2) bbe Cine: ere ie). ee orale Paseee S., ealhew tess Alc s.05 0 oh See 4-00 | 26 9-5/20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |61 
9-929 CEs een eee ee oe 6-594 7-125 4-725] 33-9 | 9-9 23-063 17-438 
ae Ah RS SS Bet eRe? Ne PAE S| LEAR RECON RPM OAM EH RRO OG [ogee Fo ee bas « 37-5 |10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 LOEO0 gleddsecr. 23 | Ca RRs 7:00-8:00 | 8-25- 9-75 | 4-88-5-33 | 40 |10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
SoU = igoO seat sree: ce ten lia obas saat we || vee ort oak 6:25-6:50 | 7-50- 7-75 GeDOT |= tem 10 |25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-10-50 OL TD NERS, Ps]. PE SERS eas 5-00 3:00 | 30 9-6|18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-10-50 Gi T0N PD: aa MN ell Sot raat. peters Stee 4-25 | 30 9-4|22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
9- 25-10-75 ORO Lice Sant... | sre en cea eeeet 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7- 30 4-77c| 31-7 {10 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
ie DOSS AR Rane Meee fs ae RE Rn lt eee te DMO las. nee re 35 10 |20-00-25-00 }12-00-20-00 |68 
HE OO 14-00) cliete sented le ct et aloe ae oe 5-00-10-00i] 7-00-12-00il............ 33 }10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20.00 |69 
rice per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. i. In- 


rom mines. 


86789—8 


p. Six-roomed houses not extensively 


occupied by workingmen hut some at $35-$50, according to condition 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSf 


Average Prices in 1926=100 














t 
1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 |Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.} Aug.|Sept. 


Commodities Com- 
modities 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1980 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 19388 | 1939 | 1939 
*All commoditiese.siai acs. .n so: 567. | 64-0|127-4)155-9| 97-3] 98-5] 95-4) 97-8) 82-1) 68-9] 76-4! 85-0} 74-5) 72-4) 77-9 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

1. Vegetable Products........ 135. | 58-1]127-9]167-0} 86-2) 96-2) 86-9} 98-9} 69-8] 62-5] 77-4] 86-5] 61-8] 58-8] 67-7 
Ji. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1/145-1) 96-0) $8-9]114-0}108-9| 93-4] 60-6] 73-4] 81-8] 76-4] 70-4] 78-6 
41l. Fibres, Textiles and Textile e 

(Productaqe «x. «cies 2 85 | 58-2}157-1]176-5/101-7| 99-5) 98-9) 91-2) 79-2] 71-7] 69-6] 71-8) 66-7} 66-5] 70-3 
1V. Wood, Wood Products and 
CL Ma. Sereda ts 49 | 63-9} 89-1/154-4/108-3/100-2] 99-0) 93-7) 86-2] 63-8] 68-8] 77-2] 77-0] 78-4] 81-5 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9)156-9|168-4/104-6] 99-4] 92-6) 93-8] 90-4} 85-5! 88-2|105-3] 98-2} 97-4! 99-5 
V1. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Them Products} £.09..002- 18 | 98-4)141-9]185-5] 97-3) 99-8] 91-9] 98-2] 73-7] 67-5] 70-2! 83-4] 70-7] 69-9] 74-6 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productss. 4. eee be 83 | 56-8} 82-3}112-2/107-0] 99-2) 92-4) 93-2) 90-8] 85-0] 85-4] 87-4] 86-9] 84-3] 84-8 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ductal! 2o% IID HIS 2 1 77 ~«+| 68-4}118-7}141-5)105-4}100-3} 94-6] 95-5) 92-0) 81-5] 78-5) 81-7) 79-5) 77-6) 80-7 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1] 96-9] 98-5) 96-4) 96-0} 86-1] 72-7] 75-5) 80-3] 76-1] 72-8)..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
bacco Was Ge OR Bee 126 | 61-8)119-0)150-8) 90-2) 97-2)101-7|103-7| 86-7| 65-7] 75-6} 82-1] 74-3] 70-1]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2) 91-9)126-3)101-4] 99-4) 92-8] 90-8) 85-7] 77-3] 75-5) 79-1] 77-3] 74-6 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7/133-3]164-8] 98-8] 99-4] 93-7) 98-9] 76-7] 65-6} 75-0) 85-9} 69-0] 66-7]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1) 81-9/108-6)104-1] 97-1] 92-8] 94-7] 91-2) 85-6] 89-6) 94-5) 95-6) 94-9 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1}189-0}171-0} 98-2) 98-7] 93-8] 99-4] 75-1] 63-4! 73-4] 84-9] 66-0] 63-6]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials’.dehiai aes. 111 | 67-0)100-7)144-0/108-7|100-0} 98-6] 99-6} 86-8} 80-8] 85-8] 94-3) 89-7] 90-3]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 69-5}148-1]177-3}] 95-8) 98-4] 92-8} 99-3] 72-5) 60-4] 71-3] 83-3] 62-0) 59-1]..... 
4 
Classified according to origin— 

I. Farm— 

AMBG| Ga AdldM elder aoe 186 | 59-2)134-7|176-4| 91-2} 96-5} 86-5] 96-1] 69-3} 62-7] 73-1) 81-5] 60-3] 57-4]..... 

By Animales cet. ah, Sh 105 70-1)129-0/146-0} 95-9} 98-2/108-9|105-2} 90-0] 62-7} 73-5) 81-5] 76-2] 71-2]..... 

Farm (Canadian)........ 79 64-1)132-6}160-6} 88-0} 96-7| $5-0)107-7| 71-2] 54-6] 74-4] 86-3] 62-4] 58-4] 64-5 

t TieeManine Si..t8.08 Skate Ber 16 65-9)111-7/114-1} 91-7/100-7|105-2)105-5} 91-3] 66-5] 71-8) 76-4} 70-6] 66-3]..... 

LE eROres tt. ee DEIR Boe 57 | 60-1] 89-7/151-3/106-8}100-1| 98-9] 93-5} 86-0} 64-0] 68-6] 77-0) 76-7| 78-0 

TVenVineralet. 98,48 oes SoG. ae 203 67-9) 115-2)134-6}106-4) 99-7] 91-3] 92-7] 87-2) 81-6] 82-9] 89-9] 86-1] 84-3]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8) 120-8}154-1| 94-7) 97-3] 93-8/101-8] 74-0] 59-9] 73-9] 83-7] 65-6] 62-8]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64-8}127-7/156-5|160-4] 98-6} 95-1] 94-1] 84-8] 71-5] 74-9] 81-3] 75-6] 72-8]..... 


{The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canaaa); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended September 29, 1939; monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 1072) 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices were somewhat lower at the 
beginning of September than one month 
earlier. Mutton was about 2 cents per pound 
lower at an average price of 22°6 cents per 
pound which was the lowest recorded during 
1939 to date. Sirloin steak was down from 28 
cents per pound to 27:7 cents and fresh pork 
from 23:8 cents per pound to 23°5 cents. Egg 
prices were higher in most localities the 
Dominion average price for fresh grades being 
32°8 cents per dozen at the beginning of 
September as compared with 30-3 cents for 
August. Increases in the price of milk were 
reported from several cities and the Dominion 
average rose fractionally to 10-8 cents per 
quart. Creamery butter changed little during 
the month at 26-2 cents per pound but was 
about 2 cents per pound lower than for 
September, 1938. The price of onions was 
down from an average of 4:9 cents per pound 
at the beginning of August to 4-1 cents at the 
beginning of September. Potatoes declined in 


price from $1.88 per 100 pounds at August 1 
to $1.51 at September 1. Prices were con- 
siderably lower in Quebec than in other 
provinces. The price of granulated sugar has 
averaged 6:6 cents per pound since July as 
compared with 6:3 at the beginning of 
September 1938. United States anthracite 
coal was practically unchanged at an average 
price $14.08 per ton. : 

The following are the prices per ton re- 
ported for Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French 
nut” at the beginning of September; Halifax 
$15.25; Charlottetown $13.50-$14; Moncton 
$16; Saint John $14; Quebec $13.50; Three 
Rivers $15 and $14; Sherbrooke $14.75; St. 
Hyacinthe $14.50; Thetford Mines $17.25; 
Montreal $14.25 and $14.50; Ottawa $16.25; 
Kingston $16; Belleville $15; Peterborough 
$16.25; Oshawa $15; Toronto $1450; St. 
Catharines $15; Hamilton $14.50 and $14; 
Brantford $16.25; Galt $16-$16.50; St. Thomas 
$16.50; Cobalt $18.50; Timmins $19; Port 
Arthur $17.75; Fort William $17.75; Winnipeg 
$20. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


i; HE accompanying tables which appear 

quarterly, give the official and certain 
other index numbers of the cost of living, 
retail and wholesale prices in Great Britain 
and certain of the principal commercial and 
industrial countries. The following notes afford 
information as to recent changes in prices in 
several of these countries. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

WHuotrsate Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number on the base 1930=100, was 
98-1 for August, showing no change from the 
figures for the previous two months. The index 
of prices of food and tobacco was 90:4, show- 
ing a decline of 0-9 per cent from the figure 
for the previous month. The prices of cereals 
rose 1:2 per cent, those of meat, fish and eggs 
rose 0-2 per cent but the prices of miscella- 
neous foods declined 3:1 per cent. The 
index of prices of industrial materials and 
manufactures was 102-2, showing an increase 
of 0-5 per cent over the figure for July, the 
chief increases in the sub-groups being 2:5 
per cent in miscellaneous products and 2:3 
per cent in non-ferrous metals; the largest 
decrease was one of 1:2 per cent in textiles 
other than wool and cotton. 

The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 90:4 at the end of August as 
compared to 88:7 at the end of July, an in- 
crease of 2-3 per cent for the month. The 
index for foodstuffs increased 1:4 per cent dur- 
ing August, while that for industrial materials 
increased 2:3 per cent. The general index 
for the end of August, 1938, was 88-6, the 
corresponding figure for this year being 2-0 
per cent higher. . 

Cost or Livinac—The Ministry of Labour 
index number on the base July, 1914 = 100 
was 155 at the beginning of September show- 
ing no change from the previous month. The 
index of food prices was 138 as compared to 
137 the previous month, the increase being 
due mainly to increases in the prices of eggs 
and of fish which were only partially offset 
by decreases in the prices of potatoes. With 
the exception of the fuel and light group in 
which prices increased slightly, the indexes 
for the other groups were unchanged. 


France 

WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base July, 1914 
= 100, was 672 for August as compared with 
677 for July, a decrease of 0:7 per cent for 
the month. The index of food prices declined 
from 613 to 598 or 2:4 per cent, there having 
been declines in all of the food sub-groups. 
The index of prices of industrial materials 
rose during the same period from 734 to 738 
or 0:5 per cent; while textile prices declined 
3°6 per cent, the prices of minerals and metals 


‘groups were unchanged. 


increased 1:6 per cent and the prices of mis- 
cellaneous products rose 0:8 per cent. 


India 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914—=100, was 101 for June 
showing no change from the figure for the 
previous month. The index of food prices 
rose from 103 to 104 during the month while 
the prices of non-foods remained unchanged 
at 100. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933 to June, 1934=-100, 
was 105 for July as compared to 104 for June. 
During the month the index of food prices 
rose from 112 to 114, that for fuel and hghting 
materials rose from 98 to 100 and that, for 
miscellaneous products rose from 95 to 96. 
The indexes for clothing prices and rent were 
unchanged at 85 and 100 respectively. 


United States 


WHoLesaLeE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926100 
was 75:4 for July as compared with 75-6 for 
June. Four of the ten groups making up the 
index showed declines. Chemicals and drugs 
fell 0-9 per cent; miscellaneous commodities, 
0-5 per cent; fuel and lighting materials, 0:3 
per cent; and foods 0-1 per cent. The textile 
products group advanced 0:4 per cent; farm 
products rose 0°3 per cent; and the hides and 
leather products group and the building mate- 
rials group each advanced 0:2 per cent. 
Metal and metal products and house furnish- 
ings remained unchanged. The general index 
for July was at the lowest point it has 
reached in the past five years and was 4.3 
per cent lower than a year ago. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics on the base 1913= 
100, was 142-5 on June 15, 1939, showing a 
decrease of 0-3 per cent from the figure for 
March 15, which was 142-9. The index of 
food prices declined from 121-1 to 120-9 during 
the quarter, clothing prices declined from 
145-5 to 145-3, rent declined from 113-3 to 
113-2, prices of fuel and lighting materials 
from 163:9 to 158-4, while the indexes of 
prices of furniture and sundries were unchanged 
at 174-4 and 196-4 respectively. 

The index number of the Industrial Con- 
ference Board on the base 1923=100, was 
84:5 for August as compared with 84-9 for 
July, a decrease of 0-5 per cent for the 
month. During the month food prices declined 
1:8 per cent, the prices of fuel and lighting 
materials increased 0-2 per cent, while the 
indexes of the clothing, housing and sundries 
The general index 
was 1-6 per cent lower than in August, 1938. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed a further pronounced expansion at 
October 1, according to statements received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 11,891 
employers, each with a minimum of fifteen 
employees, whose staffs aggregated 1,186,786 
persons, as compared with 1,166,242 in the 
preceding month. The average change in 
employment between September and October 
in the years since 1920 has been a small in- 
crease; the improvement this year greatly ex- 
ceeded this average gain, and was also larger 
than that noted at the beginning of October 
in the autumn of 1938. The index (based 
upon the average for the calendar year 1926 
as 100) stood at 121-7 at October 1, 1939, com- 
pared with 119-6 at September 1, 1939, and 
116-7 at October 1, 1938. At the same date 
in recent years of the record, the index has 
been as follows: 1937, 125-7; 1986, 110-1; 
1985, 106-1; 19384, 100-0; 1933, 90-4; 1932, 
86:7; 1931, 103-9; 1980, 116-2; 1929, 125-6; 
1928, 118-8 and 1927, 110-8. The latest index 
is thus higher than at the beginning of 
October in any of these years except 1937 and 
1929; it was also higher than in the early 
autumn of preceding years since 1920. These 
index numbers are calculated from returns 
furnished by employers in the following indus- 
tries: manufacturing, logging, mining, com- 
munications, transportation, construction and 
maintenance, service (hotels and restaurants 
and laundries and dry-cleaning establishments), 
and trade. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of October, 1939, the percentage of 
unemployment reported to the Department of 
Labour by local trade union members 
throughout Canada stood at 9:1 in comparison 
with 10-9 per cent of inactivity at the beginning 
of September, 1939, and with a percentage of 
10:4 at the beginning of October, 1938. The 
percentage for October was_ established 
from the reports received from 1,932 labour 
organizations with a total of 243,569 members, 
22,081 of whom were shown as without em- 
ployment. 

89092—1} 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
celved by the Department of Labour from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada for September, 1939, showed a slight 
gain over August of the current year and a 
more noticeable one over September, 1938, in 
the volume of business transacted, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected. 
Logging, services and manufacturing showed 
the highest gains under both comparisons, 
while substantial declines from August, 1989 
and September, 1938, were shown in construc- 
tion and maintenance and from the previous 
month in farming. Vacancies in September, 
1939, numbered 41,433, applications 73,178, 
and placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment 39,608. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent entering into a family budget was $17.69 
at the beginning of October as compared with 
$16.93 for September. The increase for Octo- 
ber was due to increases in the cost of foods 
and fuel. Comparative figures for certain 
earlier dates are $17.35 for October, 1988; 
$17.51 for October, 1937; $16.87 for October, 
1936; $15.41 for June, 1983 (the low point 
during recent years); $21.96 for October, 1929; 
$22.01 for October, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $1448 for 
October, 1914. In wholesale prices the weekly 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was somewhat higher at 
the end of October than at the end of Septem- 
ber. Comparative figures are 79:0 for the 
week ended October 27; 77:9 for that ended 
September 29; and 72-8 for the week ended 
September 1. The advance in October was 
due in large part to higher prices for raw 
textiles and: other farm products, pulp, lum- 
ber and steel sheets. The latest figures on a 
monthly basis are for September when the 
index number was 78:2 as compared with 74-1 
for October, 1988; 84:7 for October, 1937; 
77-1 for October, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); 96°8 for 
October, 1929; 99-6 for October, 1921; 164-3 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1939 1938 
October September August October September August 
(°) Trade, external aggregate... $ |............6- 156,020,853) 139,183,821 153,162,868) 129,520,881) 126,939,434 
(2) Imports, merchandise for 
CORSUMUDP OT pena oy Ne Ula tils Umea bes es ave. ele 73, 564, 271 62,708, 079 63,908, 940 56,411, 727 57,026, 268 
(°) Exports, Canadian produce $ 90,433,000 81,461, 185 75,559, 608 88, 168, 954 72,206,271 69, 110,933 
Gustoms duvy collectedsccs.\ eg westerns see 11,069, 926 7, 706, 293 8,504,577 7,696, 403 7,608, 740 
Bank debits to individua 
BCCOUNES SNe Pe ra eles, a VO Pe] Met enoie oe cette crete 2,831, 650, 702} 2,389, 740,956)| 2,975,777,968] 2,654,812,850| 2,371, 129,327 
iBank notes incirculation. os) Sidi eeanecess weer 100, 184, 603 92,816, 492 101, 188, 747 104, 044,340 98,661,488 
Banks Genosits SAVIN e Sean ses ale we lamas aes eee 1,692,112,655] 1,701,886,610)| 1,655,782,101) 1,632,585,066] 1,634, 654,979 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ j.............. 891,421,126)  826,351,734|| 848,217,597] 828,903,218} 781,010,385 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Common stocks a .\nian Wein ASG k hs ol arele cotter 100-1 94-2 109-7 98-6 105-2 
IPTELET TOU SLOCKB Zsa cs Cakes coco ved ccineinie sisi eee 83-3 81-0 88-0 81-3 86-8 
(1) Index of interest rates........00.-].ccccceeo cence 84-1 72-6 66-8 68-9 66-8 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 79-0 78-2 72-4 74-1 74-5 76-0 
(2) Prices, retail, family list... $ 17-69 16-93 17-02 17-35 17-41 17-70 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......]..........008% 90:8 73-4 87-0 81-1 70-1 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].......20-e0e: 87-4 81-4 80-5 80-8 78-5 
(2) Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 121-7 119-6 117-5 116-7 115-1 112-1 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 9-1 10-9 11:1 10-4 11-6 14-0 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue freight car 250,521 272,885 192,988 237,529 230,904 184,419 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 21,943, 155 22,645,303 16,355, 456 19,935, 153 17,849, 629 15,551,529 

Operating Oxpbnses.. 57 os S. Lhe emcees pice elicve fase hic gis yore le sone 13,592,952 13,114, 618 13,142,460 12,874,607 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 

gross earnings............. i ee ACA rr 19,323,814 12,655,361 16,934, 547 15,785,278 12,183,304 
Canadian Pacific Railway, . 

operating expenses, all lines $ }..........---. 13,601, 859 11,749,411 10, 888, 116 12,133,871 11,692,282 
Steam railways, freight in ; 

OMT LOS holy ee bebe cccale aa ede taal ae ae ne ane TT Oe oyna alos a 2,393,788,000]} 3,924,476, 791] 3,389,406, 751) 2,062,545, 967 
Building permits.............. 5,612,269 4,114,451] 6, 159, 468 9,549, 000 5, 286, 000 5,830, 000 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 14, 228, 100 19,379, 100 25, 827,200 18,111, 000 19,535, 000 22,113,400 
Mineral production— 

PASO Lene ereees eee ahaee, ie Sees tons}. 6s oe 65,954 69,520 50, 657 49,972 49,477 
Steel ingots and castings......tonms}.............. 124, 000 122,019 76, 256 73,556 82,871 
MCTO-BOVS | disiersss Wee as sarees 10, 406 Syols 2,194 3,174 1,857 
VESEY bias WaT ae Cen rane Re Stee A ote! hg Lay an eae aah ae ipa 83, 857, 503 38,556,376 85,680,581 39, 826,892 
ZAC HA ee EN et MER) Set 3 Aah RT OME S.C UE 2, S ee 39, 870, 503 29,188,430 29,415, 685 29,591,363 
Coppers (has eek hy ee il. eee Beem ey toad] Poet's 6’ a) o'slapehala a+ 54,089, 671 47,973,400 48, 784, 733 47,917,545 
UE ey ios at SU Pe ae ett AS AP GY AUR 8) 8 20, 123,078 16, 125,357 16, 939, 700 16,573,105 
Gold see He a SEL OBNCES| AAU ROAM teen nD y's eh eta o's teva. «a 449 207 412,841 408, 326 416,317 
Silwon?) ech, cnle tee tires: iauts OUNCES ie Mare nale. ef ke) Ue nee IRL 2,334, 628 1,765, 787 1,684,921 2,136, 000 
COSES Weems im ane rth ea Me RI 1,344,972 1, 238,171 1,483, 709 1,117,269 992, 668 
Crude petroleum imports...... als PLS Nek 131,343,000} 165,520,000 127,380.000} 184,260,000] 132,536,152 
Rubberimports ).ciee sia ose AIDS; li. eterna oie 5,581, 794 4,553,000 7,032,000 3, 146,645 4,104, 744 
Cotton raw, imports............ Upp. comers 5 a 7,188,000 5,580, 000 17, 639, 000 6, 101,000 8,265, 000 
Wool. raw, imports............. lbs): Rae eee 1,329, 000 783, 000 1,761,000 1,071,000 840, 000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 
lumbia..... lees ase asial ne Date oa. saree: 229,271,670} 230,326,540 297,319,583} 229,669,587) 163,782,129 
Flour’ production: Us)... hens os bbISH i Toei a sess 1,927, 102 1,382, 158 1,906,385 1, 639, 231 1, 103, 037 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... Ibs.| 101, 604,562 71,827,680} 101,582,123 96,562, 843 96,270,679} 100,705,387 
Foot wear production......... fs OOALG) Co yaa atic es 2,368,374 2,453, 069 1, 760, 996 2,069, 929 2,178,202 
Output of central electric stations 
daily average............. Kewl. ah. aera A 79,327,000 73,943,000 75, 143,000 72,281,000 66,964,000 
Sales of insurance... 1. Sse ees O'S Ds eceaineeeai es 36, 814, 000 28, 194, 000 31,495, 000 27, 147,000 27,552,000 
Newsprint production........... TONS). sla ccesaccss 253, 230 236,980 254,870 231,940 220,300 
Automobiles, passenger, production. 7,791 3,494 1,068 5,412 4,290 3, 0638 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 
Business): 2 BU Vee USS. AROS. Wes aeace eee ak 125-8 125-2 118-6 119-2 110-5 
INDUSTRIAB PRODUCTIONGs» oi.5 6 ac,cchds ci ncuhesksites > 128-3 127-5 121-1 120-7 110-8 
Mineral production... 6.0 ves bese a -'0 cw es eee 223-2 233 -2 201-4 202-1 198-6 
Manufacturing 2s. ./ tts. ees |. eee 121-3 116-5 113-2 114-2 100-9 
Construction): i... a\siis dele setae a ie ball alee 48-6 59-8 61-7 52-8 §2-5 
TH LCCLTIC  POWE?. os oe ot uc os cme ea liom sealer 245-9 241-0 220-9 223-6 218-3 
PASTRIBUTION SI. « lye eeiae Bien oo eatiae oes te 118-4 118-3 111-5 114-9 109-5 
Rradevemployment i s<cc ca bx ee enlls aeeeb eee ee 138-0 135-9 133-7 134-0 131-9 
Carloadings:#.c%. fese shoe cet cate lie aati ea meters 95-6 82-0 76-0 81-0 76-3 
LITA POT HB: Bsc shas ia elehlese Soho ase ioe's key | Sk palate voltae 102-0 93-2 89-1 84-4 82-6 
FSSPOTUGS 2, 5a 5 ents Clee eras orale oo eiederetll ot otey teree Crete 112-3 177-5 132-0 162-6 127-1 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


+ For the week ended October 27, 1939. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending October 28, 1939, and corresponding previous periods. 
(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending October 7, September 9 and August 12, 1939; October 8, 


September 10, and August 13, 1938. _ 
when necessary for seasonal variation. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(9) Excluding gold. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted 


NoveMser, 1939 


for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 66:8 
for October, 1914. 


Business Statistics—The latest statistics 
available reflecting industrial conditions in Can- 
ada are given in the table on page 1086. The 
index of the physical volume of business in 
September was slightly higher than in August 
when it was at the highest level recorded 
since November, 1937. Increased activity 
was indicated in the month under review over 
the preceding month in manufacturing, output 
of electric power and in distribution, while 
somewhat lower activity in mineral produc- 
tion and in construction was indicated by the 
indexes for these two groups. In mineral] 
production increases in the exports of copper 
and nickel and in shipments of gold were more 
than offset by decreases in zine exports, bauxite 
imports and in the production of coal. In 
manufacturing greater activity was indicated 
in the textile, newsprint and iron and steel 
industries. In distribution improvement was 
recorded in trade employment, carloadings 
and imports while exports were lower. Of 
the five principal groups mentioned above all 
were higher in September, 1989, than in 
September, 1938, with the exception of con- 
struction in which a decrease in activity was 
recorded. Information available for October 
shows advance in wholesale prices and in 
employment as compared with September, 
1939, and with October, 1988. The number of 
cars of revenue freight and the gross earnings 
of the Canadian National Railways while 
higher than in October, 1938, were consider- 
ably lower than in September, 1939. Con- 
tracts awarded were lower in both compari- 
sons. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts during October was 25, 
involving 6,630 workers with time loss of 
35,201 man working days, as compared with 
17 disputes during September, involving 8,804 
workers and causing time loss of 23,652 days. 
Most of the time loss during October was 
due to strikes involving coal miners in Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan, gold miners in 
British Columbia, textile factory workers at 
St. Jerome, P.Q., and Cornwall, Ont., fish 
handlers at Lockeport, N.S., and sheet metal 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont. In Septem- 
ber most of the time loss was due to strikes 
of coal miners in Nova Scotia. In October, 
1938, there were 32 disputes, involving 3,233 
workers with time loss of 17,295 days, due 
chiefly to strikes of coal miners in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta and automobile and auto- 
mobile parts factory workers at Windsor, Ont. 
Of the twenty-five disputes recorded for Octo- 
ber, 1939, nineteen were terminated during the 
month, two resulting in favour of the workers 
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and three in favour of the employers in- 
volved while compromise settlements were 
reached in six cases and the results of eight 
disputes were recorded as indefinite. Six 
disputes, involving approximately 2,000 work- 
ers, were recorded as unterminated at’ the 
end of October. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected but 
which had not been called off or declared ter- 
minated by the unions involved. 


During October the depart- 


Industrial ment received one appli- 
Disputes cation for the establish- 
Investigation ment of a Board of Con- 
Act ciliation and Investigation 


under the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
Two boards were established by the Minister 
of Labour during the month and the personnel 
of a board established during the preceding 
month was completed. 
Particulars concerning proceedings under 
the Act will be found on page 1092. 


Extension of the provisions 


‘Industrial of the Federal Industrial 
Disputes Disputes Investigation Act, 
Investigation making them applicable to 


Act applicable 
to war 


any dispute between em- 
ployers and employed en- 


industries and gaged in war work com- 
\defence prising munitions, supplies 
‘projects and defence projects, was 


announced on November 7 
by Hon. N. A. McLarty, Minister of Labour. 
Action to this effect was taken by Order in 
Council, under authority of the War Measures 
Act, with a view to providing means for | 
adjustment of disputes in all essential war 
activities, thus avoiding strikes and lorkouts. 

Ordinarily, provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act apply only to dis- 
putes arising in mines and certain public 
utility industries including transportation and 
communication. The action announced by 
the Minister of Labour will extend greatly 
the scope of the act for the duration of the 
war. It was felt that such a step would con- 
tribute materially to the avoidance of indus- 
trial strife in defence activities and help to 
ensure maximum production of war necessi- 
ties. 

(The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
provides machinery for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation on 
application of either party to a dispute. The 
Department of Labour endeavours through 
its conciliation service to effect a settlement. 
If these efforts fail, the Minister then estab- 
lishes a board, on which employers and em- 
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ployees each name a representative. These 
two board members confer on the choice of a 
third member who is chairman of the board. If 
they fail to agree on a selection, appointment 
of a chairman is made by the Muinister.) 

The text of the Order in Council is as 
follows: 

His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Minis- 


ter of Labour and under and in virtue of the 
War Measures Act (chap. 206, R.S.C. 1927), is 


pleased to order and it is hereby ordered that 


the provisions of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act (chap. 112, R.S.C., 1927), other 
than section 64 thereof, shall specifically apply 
in respect of any dispute between employers 
and employed engaged in the construction, 
execution, production, repairing, manufacture, 
transportation, storage or delivery of muni- 
tions of war or supplies, and in respect also of 
the construction, remodelling, repair, or demoli- 
tion of defence projects, as hereinafter re- 
spectively defined, intended for the use of His 
Majesty’s naval, military or air forces or for 
the use of the forces of any of His Majesty’s 
allies in the present war. 

His Excellency in Council is hereby further 
pleased to order that in and for the purposes 
of this Order. 


(a) “munitions of war” means arms, ammuni- 
tion, implements of war, naval, military 
or air stores, or any articles deemed 
eapable of being converted thereinto, or 
made useful in the production thereof; 
“supplies” includes materials, equipment, 
ships, aircraft, automotive vehicles, 
goods, stores and articles or commodi- 
ties of every kind including, but not 
restricting the generality of the fore- 
going (i). articles and equipment_ which, 
in the opinion of the Minister of Labour, 
would be essential for the needs of the 
Government or of the community in war; 
and (ii) anything which, in the opinion 
of the Minister of Labour, is, or is 
likely to be necessary for or in connec- 
tion with the production, storage or 
supply of any such article as aforesaid; 
(c) “defence projects” includes the construc- 
tion, erection, repair, improvement or 
extension of buildings, aerodromes, air- 
ports, dockyards, roads, defence fortifi- 
cations or other naval, military or air 
force works. 


(b 


— 


On October 16 and 17 a 
conference of Dominion and 
provincial officials was held 


Conference in 
Ottawa on 


Wartime in Ottawa for the purpose 
Duties of of determining the policy 
Employment to be pursued by the Em- 
Service ployment Service of Canada 


in ensuring the maintenance 
of an adequate supply of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers for wartime industrial require- 
ments. The conference, which convened on 
the invitation of the Minister of Labour, was 
attended by representatives of the Dominion 
Department of Labour and of all the prov- 
inces which participate in the operation of 
the Employment Service of Canada except 
Quebec, as follows:— 


Dominion Department of Labour: 

Hon. Norman A. McLarty, Minister of La- 
bour; 

W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of La- 
bour; 

R. A. Rigg, Director, Employment Service 
of Canada; 

V. C. Phelan, Assistant Director, Employ- 
ment Service of Canada; 

A. J. Odam, Statistician, Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada. 


Alberta: 

M. W.. Robertson, Provincial General 
Superintendent, Employment Service of 
Canada. 

British Columbia: 

Adam Bell, Deputy Minister of Labour; 

J. H. McVety, Provincial General Super- 
intendent, Employment Service of Canada. 


Manitoba: 
A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Public 
Works and Labour; 
G. Collins, Engineer, Department of Labour. 


New Brunswick: 
H. R. Pettigrove, Fair Wage Officer, Depart- 
ment of Labour; 
W. J. Ryan, Superintendent, Saint John 
Office, Employment Service of Canada. 


Nova Scotia: 
R. H. McKay, Deputy Minister of Labour; 
Dr. A. E. Cameron, Deputy Minister of 
Public Works and Mines; 
F. O. Schaefer, Superintendent, Halifax 
Office, Employment Service of Canada. 


Ontario: 
Hon. N. O. Hipel, Minister of Labour; 
J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Saskatchewan: 
H. R. Johnstone, Acting Commissioner of 
Labour; 
G. E. Tomsett, Provincial General Super- 
intendent, Employment Service of Canada. 


For purposes of consultation, representatives 
of the Department of National Defence, the 
War Supply Board, the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Program and the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association also were in attend- 
ance at various sessions of the conference. / 

The conference decided upon the immediate | 
institution of a nation-wide survey as to the | 
availability of skilled and semi-skilled labour | 
to meet the demand consequent upon the | 
placing of large contracts for war supplies by | 
the British and Canadian Governments and 
the inauguration of the training scheme for 
Empire aviators. Voluntary registration of 
workers for this purpose is at present being 
carried on throughout the Dominion by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada. 
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Extension of projects in the 


Extension of Dominion-Provincial Youth 


youth Training Program so as to 
training help along Canada’s war 
program effort, were announced on 


November 6 by Hon. N. 
A. McLarty, Minister of Labour. These pro- 
jects will operate in all provinces which have 
recommended and approved them, and the 
work will be carried on in more than 400 
centres. Instruction will include physical 
training, health, first aid, citizenship and 
other group activities. ‘Last year over 20,000 
unemployed young people were enrolled in this 
project, and it is anticipated that the number 
will be doubled this year. 


During the summer valuable work has been 
done in conserving and developing natural 
resources in the primary industries of forestry, 
mining and prospecting, over 6,000 young men 
having been enrolled in these projects. Not 
only did they receive valuable training, but 
the improvement in their morale and physique 
has been most marked. About five months 
work and training were planned but many of 
those in training enlisted after the outbreak 
of war. 


In the field of training for industry, effort 
has been made to concentrate on occupa- 
tions where there will be increased demand 
for skilled workers in war contract work, 
particularly in the metal working trades. To 
help the Youth Training program determine in 
what occupations training should be concen- 
trated, an effort is being made to have a 
* survey in all provinces carried out by co- 
operation of the Employment Service, em- 
ployers and organized labour. This will seek 
to ascertain the available supply of labour 
in skilled occupations essential to war pro- 
duction. Workers can then be trained for 
those jobs where a _ shortage of skilled 
mechanics may arise. 


Training classes for rural young people in a 
wide range of subjects pertaining to agri- 
culture and rural homecraft are proceeding. 
As definite needs arising from the war become 
apparent in the different provinces, the curri- 
cula of classes will be adapted to meet them 
and to follow war time policies as determined 
by the Dominion and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. Stress is being placed 
on such activities as farm mechanics, conserva- 
tion and utilization of foods, homecraft and 
handicrafts. Provision is also made for in- 
struction in health, first aid, physical training 
and citizenship. 
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The grand total of all 


Statistics classes of persons on urban 
of relief and agricultural relief across 
recipients for Canada in September this 
September year was 541,500, a decrease 


of 32 per cent from the 
previous month. These figures were released 
recently by the Honourable Norman A. 
McLarty, Minister of Labour, and are the 
preliminary results from the re-registration of 
all direct relief cases carried out for the 
Department of Labour by the provinces and 
municipalities in September. The grand total 
for September, 1939, compared with the same 
month of 1938, showed a decrease of 2-2 per 
cent, while compared with September, 1937, 
the Dominion figure was down by slightly 
over 25 per cent. 


Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in September this year numbered 
121,000, a decrease of eleven and a half per 
cent from the revised August total. The figure 
for September this year, however, showed an 
increase of 5:6 per cent over September a 
year ago, and of 3-7 per cent over September, 
1937, these increases being traceable to the 
rise in the figure for the Province of Quebec 
where this year direct relief largely replaces 
public works projects to relieve unemploy- 
ment. 


A total of 470,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in September, a decrease 
of eleven and a half per cent from the previ- 
ous month. This category includes all totally 
unemployable, partially employable and fully 
employable persons, together with all de- 
pendents of family heads. This aggregate 
showed a net increase of 5-7 per cent from 
the figure for September, 1938, and was 3:1 
per cent more than the figure for September 
two years ago. The rise in the total on non- 
agricultural relief was very largely due, like- 
wise, to the changed policy in Quebec. 

The number of farmers and members of 
their families in receipt of agricultural relief 
showed a sharp decline from a year ago. A 
total of 15,000 farmers who, together with their 
dependents, account for a farm population 
of 71,500, were reported as receiving agricul- 
tural aid for subsistence in September. 


The Dominion total on agricultural relief 
in September showed a decrease of 73 per cent 
from the August figure, was 34 per cent less 
than in September, 1938, and was 73 per cent 
less than in September, 1937. The decrease 
in the total of farmers and their families on 
relief was due to the altered situation in 
Saskatchewan, where the number dropped 
very substantially. In that Province, Septem- 
ber showed a decrease of 48 per cent from a 
year ago, a decrease of 80 per cent from 
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August, 1939, and a decrease of 81 per cent 
from September, 1937. The Saskatchewan 
total on agricultural relief still represented, 
however, over 61 per cent of the Dominion 
total. 

Meeting under the emer- 
gency of war, the sessions 
of the Dominion Council 
of Health held in Ottawa 
on October 11 and 12 were 
featured by discussion of 
problems related to the national war effort, 
in the prosecution of which the public health 
authorities—Dominion and _ provincial—un- 
reservedly placed their laboratory facilities 
and trained personnel. 


Dr. R. E. Wodehouse, Deputy Minister of 
Pensions and National Health, as chairman 
of the Council, presided at the meetings, which 
were attended by deputy ministers of health 
or chief medical officers of the provinces. 
The Department of National Defence was 
represented by Captain 8. G. Shier, Royal 
Canadian Army Medical Corps. Also taking 
part in the meeting were medical officers of 
the Department of Pensions and National 
Health, including Dr. J. J. Heagerty, Director 
of Public Health Services, Dr. G. J. Wherrett, 
Secretary of the Canadian Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Gordon Bates, General Director 
of the Health League of Canada, and others. 

On the agenda were discussions on: War- 
time measures for venereal disease control; 
psychiatric services to the soldiers; hos- 
potalization of psychotics; hospitalization of 
psychiatric services to the soldier; hospitaliza- 
tion of spychotics; hospitalization of slodiers; 
hospitalization and after-care of cases of 
chronic illness discovered among soldiers after 
enlistment; health hazards in the production of 
munitions; laboratory assistance in war-time; 
the scope of laboratory services to be ex- 
tended by provincial departments; nutrition 
of soldiers and civilians; education of the 
public concerning importance of adequate 
nutrition; control and supervision of food 
supplies of soldiers and civilians by the Food 
and Drugs Laboratory of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health; provincial 
health services available to the militia; re- 
sponsibility of provincial health departments 
for military camps; sanitary services and the 
extent of contribution to be made by provin- 
cial authorities; sanitation of camps; preven- 
tion and control of tuberculosis among 
soldiers; co-operation of ‘provincial tuber- 
culosis services in X-raying recruits; child 
care during the war; enlistment of public 
health personnel; jurisdiction in the sanitary 
control of army camps; disposal of infor- 
mation obtained by public health personnel 


War activities 
of Dominion 
Council of 


Health 


showing subservient activities on the part of 
individuals and groups; special clinics or use 
of the regular established clinics; uniform 
systems of keeping medical war records; 
reciprocal reporting of communicable diseases; 
registration of civilian deaths due to enemy 
action; communicable disease control; and 
the importance of maintaining existing health 
services at a high level of efficiency. 


The establishment of a 
Nova Scotia Department of 
Industry was announced on 
October 25 by the  pro- 
vincial premier, Hon. Angus 
L. MacDonald. 


The Order in Council amending “The Public 
Service Act” providing for the new Depart- 
ment, also designated the Hon. George Hd- 
ward Hagen as the Minister of Industry. 


In making the announcement of the creation 
of this new administrative department, 
Premier MacDonald said that “the necessity 
for such a department would seem to be 
greater than ever now,” adding that “the 
field is new, and there is undoubtedly much 
preliminary study necessary before the depart- 
ment can expect to accomplish results.” Mr. 
MacDonald referred to investigations into the 
province’s natural resources made by the Pro- 
vincial Economic Council, the Department of 
Agriculture, and other bodies, and _ stated 
that in so far as these related to industry such 
would be available to the new department. 


Establishment 
of Nova Scotia 
Department of 
Industry 


In accordance with the terms 


Mandatory of the mandatory wages and 
revision hours schedule set up under 
of hours the United States Fair- 
and wages Labor Standards Act (La- 
in U.S.A. BOUR GAZETTE, July, 1938, 
page 719, etc.) working 


hours were reduced effective October 24, from 
a maximum of 44 to 42 per week, and minimum 
wages of persons employed in inter-state com- 
merce or in the production of goods for inter- 
state commerce, were increased from 25 cents 
to 80 cents per hour. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act passed in 
1938 required certain concerns to pay mini- 
mum wages of not less than 25 cents an hour 
for the first year the Act was in operation, 
30 cents an hour for the next six years, and 
40 cents an hour thereafter. The Act also 
stipulated that concerns subject to the 
measure must observe a maximum work week 
of 44 hours for the first year, 42 hours per 
week for the second year of the legislation’s 
operation, and 40 hours per week thereafter. 


Thus, in accordance with the Act, minimum 
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rates of wages for persons employed in con- 
cerns engaged in inter-state commerce, or in 
the production of goods for inter-state com- 
merce, must be raised to a minimum of 40 
cents per hour by October 24, 1945, while the 
forty-hour week, the objective of the law, 
will become operative in 1941. 


In an announcement on October 22, the 
United States Department of Labor esti- 
mated that 690,000 wage earners would benefit 
on account of the current mandatory increase 
in minimum wage rates, and that 2,292,500 
workers would have their working hours 
reduced. At the same time, revised estimates 
of all workers covered by the law indicated 
that with the present increases in employment, 
a total of more than 12,600,000 workers are 
entitled to its benefits. 


In the Lasour Gazerte for 


Provisions of September (page 887) a 


Control of brief reference was made 
Employment to wartime control of em- 
Act in ployment in Great Britain. 


Since then a review of the 
Control of Employment 
Act, 1939, which was given Royal Assent on 
September 21, is contained in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette for October. 


Great Britain 


This Act is designed to secure: 


(1) That the Minister of Labour and 
National Service shall have the fullest infor- 
mation as to the movements of certain types 
of labour whose services are essential in war 
time industries, but whose numbers may be 
scarce in relation to the demand for them; and 


(2) That, when it is urgently necessary, the 
Minister shall be able to exercise some influence 
on movements so that labour, particularly 
skilled labour, in, so far as possible, used to 
the best National advantage. 


As summarized in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette the main provision of the Act is that 
the Minister may make an Order under which 
it will be an offence for any employer of a 
specified class either to advertise for, or to 
engage or re-engage any employee of a cllass 
specified without the Minister’s permission. 
The Act in itself does not affect the position 
of any employer or worker; it comes into 
operation only when specified employers and 
employees are covered by an Order made under 
the Act. No such Order has yet been made. 


The Act lays down the manner in which 
Orders are to be made, and the limitations 
within which the powers given are to be exer- 
cised. There have been close consultations with 
representations of both employers and workers 
regarding the principles of the Act; and the 
Act itself provides for continued co-operation 
with Industry if and when Orders are made. 
Before any Order is made, the Minister must 
refer it to a Committee representing the 
workers and employers affected. The report 
of this Committee will be laid before Parlia- 
ment with the Order. The views of interested 
parties will thus be fully ventilated. 
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If the Minister refuses consent to the engage- 
ment of a worker, he must notify to the worker 
an opportunity of some suitable alterative em- 
ployment. If the worker does not consider the 
alternative suitable, he may appeal to a Court 
of Referees and, if his appeal is upheld, not 
only is the Minister’s refusal of his original 
application set aside but the worker may be 
awarded a certain measure of compensation, 
to be determined by Regulations made under 
re Aaa for loss suffered by reason of the 
refusal. 


The Act also provides that, in certain cir- 
cumstances, where engagements or re-engage- 
ments of workpeople are effected through 
approved arrangements between an employer, 
or organizations of employers, and Trade 
Unions, the Minister’s consent to engagament 
or re-engagement will not be required. This 
will make for smooth working without inter- 
fering with the general purpose of the Act as 
the arrangements must conform to any direc- 
tions given by the Minister. 


Canadian participation in 
the Conference of American 
States which are members 
of the International La- 
bour Organization, (League 


Canadian 
delegation to 


I.L.O. Con- 


ference of 


American of Nations) was announced 
States recently in an Order in 
Council. 


The Conference, which convenes at Havana. 
Cuba on November 21, is the second of its 
kind since the establishment of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, the first having 
been held in Santiago, Chile, from January 
2 to 14, 1936 (LaBour Gazette, February, 1936, 
pages 159-160). 

The agenda of the Conference is as follows: 

(1) The Director’s Report. 

(2) Examination of the effect given to the 
resolutions of the Conference held at 
Santiago, Chile (partcularly as regards 
the work of women and children and 
social insurance). 

(3) Organization of official institutions deal- 
ing with immigration and settlement. 


The Canadian delegation is as follows: 


Delegate representing the Government of 


Canada: 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, Counsellor, Canadian 
Legation, Washington, D.C. 


Delegate representing the Employers of 
Canada: 

Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Legal Secretary, 
Canadian Manufacturers Association, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 

Delegate representing the Workpeople of 
Canada: 


Mr. Tom Moore, President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


AS application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act was received in the 
Department of Labour on October 24 from 
motormen, polemen, conductors and brakemen 
engaged in freight service by the Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway. The 
dispute directly affects 25 men, members of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, re- 
spectively, who desire certain improvements 
in wages, hours and working conditions. The 
Minister of Labour established a board on 
November 4 to deal with this dispute and 
appointed Mr. Arthur W. Roebuck, K.C., a 
member thereof on the recommendation of 
the employees concerned. The company has 
been requested to submit a nomination for 
board member. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was also established by the Minister during 
October to deal with differences between the 
Hull Electric Company and its employees 
being members of Division 591, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway and 


Motor Coach Employees of America (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1939, page 896). The 
board is composed as follows: 

Hon. Mr. Justice Lucien Cannon, Quebec, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other board members, Mr. Alexandre Tache, 
K.C., of Hull, Quebec, nominated by the em- 
ployees, and Mr. Hammett, P. Hill, K.C., of 
Ottawa, Ontario, nominated by the company. 

On October 27 His Honour Judge J. Welsford 
Macdonald, of Pictou, Nova Scotia, was 
appointed chairman of the Board of Con- 
ciation and Investigation which had been 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Malagash Salt Company, Limited, and. its _ 
employees being members of the United Salt 
Mine Workers, Local Industrial Union No. 
323, C.1.O. (Lasour Gazerre, October, 1939, 
Chapter 978). This appointment was made by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other board members, 
Messrs. George D. MacDougall, of New Glas- 
gow, Nova Scotia, and Foreman Waye, of 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, nominees of the com- 
pany and employees, respectively. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1939 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for October, 1939, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 


Number Numbers of|Time loss in 





Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
OCH ISO ane ee 25 6, 630 35, 201 
* Seni 939 ee Pes 17 8, 804 23, 652 
OCT OS Sina mae eee 32 Broo 17,295 


* Preliminary figures. r 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is un- 
doubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 
A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Hach month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 
‘‘minor disputes.’’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


While the number of strikes and lockouts 
during October was greater than in September, 
with a decrease in numbers of workers in- 


volved, there was a considerable increase in 
time loss due chiefly to strikes of coal miners 
in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta, gold 
miners in British Columbia, textile factory 
workers at St. Jerome, P.Q., and Cornwall, 
Ont., fish handlers at Lockeport, N.S., and sheet 
metal factory workers at Toronto, Ont. In 
September most of the time loss was due to 
strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia, involving 
8,400 workers for a short time. In October, 
1938, nearly one-half of the time loss was due 
to strikes of coal miners in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta with some small strikes in Nova 
Scotia and there was considerable time loss due 
to strikes of automobile and automobile parts 
factory workers at Windsor, Ont. 

Five disputes, involving 200 workers, were 
carried over from September, including three 
reported to the Department too late for in- 
clusion in the statistical table in the October 
issue of the LaBour GAzETTE, namely: Coal 
miners, Kaydee, Alta., spinning factory workers, 
Listowel, Ont., and longshoremen, Goderich, 
Ont. Twenty disputes commenced during 
October. Of these twenty-five disputes, nine- 
teen were terminated during the month, two 
resulting in favour of the workers and three 
in favour of the employers involved while 
compromise settlements were reached in six 
cases and the results of eight disputes were 
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recorded as indefinite. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were six strikes or 
lockouts recorded as in progress, namely: gold 
miners, Pioneer, B.C., coal miners, Estevan, 
Sask., shoe factory workers, Toronto, Ont., 
sheet metal factory workers, Toronto, Ont., 
knitting factory workers, St. Jerome, P.Q., and 
fish handlers, Lockeport, NS. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are defined in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Infor- 
mation is available as to eight such disputes, 
namely: coastwise longshoremen, Vancouver, 
B.C., November 23, 1936, several employers; 
beverage dispensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 
1937, one employer; dairy employees, Tor- 
onto, Ont., September 17, 1937, one em- 
ployer; lithographers, London, Ont., August 
31, 1938, one employer; bakers and helpers, 
Vancouver, B.C., November 11, 1938, one em- 
ployer; dressmakers, Montreal, P.Q., Janu- 
ary 20, 1939, one employer; stationary 
engineers, Toronto, Ont., March 2, 1989, one 
employer; and fur factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont., October 17, 1939, one employer, the last 
dispute being added to the list this month. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence or allowances for which work 
is performed or may be required are not 
included in the record, no relation of employer 
and employees being involved. 

A stoppage of work by truck drivers on a 
highway construction contract near New 
Waterford, N.S., about the end of September 
has been reported in the press. It was stated 
that increases in rates of pay were demanded 
and it appears that work was resumed in a 
short time. 


Two strikes of 480 coal miners at Stellarton, 
N.S., on September 27 and September 29, 
each for one day, to secure the reinstatement 
of two miners discharged for not performing 
work ordered to be done, were reported too 
late for publication in the October issue of the 
Lasour Gazette. Work was resumed on the 
first occasion pending investigation and on 
the second when it was agreed that the two 
miners should be suspended for one week. 

Highway construction workers in Trafalgar 
Township, Halton County, Ont., ceased work 
for three hours on October 5 demanding an 
increase in wages from 28 cents to 35 cents 
per hour. An increase of two cents per hour 
was given later, effective an November 1. 

A cessation of work by highway construction 
labourers near Rimouski, P.Q., on October 13 
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has been reported in the press. Particulars as 
to the dispute have not been received but it 
appears that the workers demanded payment 
of wages in arrears. 

A dispute involving men engaged to load a 
boat with pulpwood at Caraquet, N.B., delayed 
the beginning of work on October 27 until the 
next day. The men objected to the employ- 
ment of ten experienced men from a neigh- 
bouring locality in connection with the work 
and blockaded the entrance to the wharf. 
Police were called and when the situation was 
explained work proceeded on the next day. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to October 


MeEn’s CLotHING Factory Workers (PANTS 
AND Vests), Montreat, P.Q.—As a result of 
negotiations between the union representatives 
and the management this dispute was ter- 
minated and work was resumed on October 
30 under the terms of the agreement prior to 
the dispute, which provided for employment 
of union members only. 

LONGSHOREMEN, GODERICH, ONntT.—Men en- 
gaged to load a steamship with salt ceased 
work on September 28 demanding 50 cents 
per hour. They were replaced by other work- 
ers. Later a settlement was reached on a 
tonnage basis which the workers stated 
afforded higher earnings. It appears that 50 
cents per hour was the rate paid by certain 
other steamship companies for other cargoes 
and that the longshoremen worked for some 
of these while on strike against loading car- 
goes of salt. 


Disputes Commencing During October 


FIisHery EMPLOYERS, Ermau, Ont.—Em- 
ployees of a fish company ceased work on 
October 6 demanding increases in wages for 
the boat crews, packers and net repairmen. 
As a result of negotiations work was resumed 
on October 10, a compromise having been 
arranged which provided for increases in wages. 
of ten per cent. The shares of the boat crews 
in the catch were not increased. 

CoaL Miners, Letusrince, ALTA—Em- 
ployees in one colliery of a coal mining com- 
pany ceased work on October 4 against the 
employment of three miners from another 
mine. The management claimed that the 
agreement with the United Mine Workers of 
America provided that the right to hire and 
discharge miners was vested in the manage- 
ment. The district officers of the union advised 
the local union that work should be resumed 
and the question dealt with under the terms 
of the agreement as to the settlement of dis- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1939* 








Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation ren 0A Natt 
and locality Rota blinds working Remarks 


ap eee Workers days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to October, 1939. 









MINING, Erc.— 
Coal miners, Kaydee Lae, . f 
car District,) Alta... 1 30 300 |Commenced Sept. 21; against discharge of 
’ workers for alleged interference with man- 
agement of mine; terminated Oct. 12; con- 
ciliation (federal); compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory 
workers (pants and 
vests), Montreal, P.Q.. 1 85 2,000 {Commenced Aug. 7, 1939; alleged violation of 
agreement re replacement of dismissed 
worker; terminated Oct. 28, 1939; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 
Spinning factory workers, 
Listowel, Ont... .-..’. . i 22 176 |Commenced Sept. 25, 1939; for increased 
wages; terminated Oct. 10, 1939; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Metal Products— 
Automobile parts, factory 
workers, Windsor, Ont. 1 28 84 |Commenced Sept. 7, 1939; for reinstatement 
of workers, increased wages, recognition of 
union, etc.; terminated Oct. 4, 1939; con- 
ciliation (provincial); compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Longshoremen, Goder- 
BON ON re eam ee hae 1 35 150 |Commenced Sept. 28, 1939; for increased 
wages; terminated Oct. 15, 1939; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October. 


FisHine, Etc.— 
Fishery employees, Erieau 

GH its he SS Shah EO 1 10 25 |Commenced Oct. 6; for increase in wages and 
reduction in hours; terminated Oct. 9; 
negotiations; compromise. 

Minine, Etc.— 
Coal miners, Lethbridge ; 

A iaiverd «coe «sea 1 230 1,200 |Commenced Oct. 4; re interpretation of 
agreement in connection with employment 
of new workers; terminated Oct. 10; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 

1 142 2,800 |Commenced Oct. 8; for recognition of union, 
check-off for union dues and increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Gold miners, Pioneer Mines, 
B.C. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 
INS oc; Rey has Sele Bee 1 950 3,800 |Commenced Oct. 11; re method of payment 

for overtime work; terminated Oct. 14; 
conciliation (provincial); indefinite. 

1 700 2,800 |Commenced Oct. 11; re delay in negotiations 
as to five discharged workers; terminated 
Oct. 14; conciliation (provincial); inde- 
finite. 

1 89 890 |Commenced Oct. 14; alleged lockout re 
discharge of foreman; terminated October 
25; conciliation (provincial); indefinite. 


Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 


Gold miners, Zebellos, B.C. 


Coal miners, Estevan di 

trict Saskei Gy Pa, 5 400 5,000 |Commenced Oct. 16; for employment of 
members of one union only and for signed 
agreement providing for increased wages 
and reduced hours; unterminated. 


IN Soe had: fitdaedat. Stowers 1 200 200 |Commenced Oct. 19; for full day’s pay for 
certain miners working less than eight 
hours; terminated Oct. 19; return of work- 
ers pending i inquiry; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANDA DURING OCTOBER, 1939*—Concluded 








Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation re ete eee ATE TAT 
and locality Establish+] yy ors Peers Remarks 


ments 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October—Concluded 


Coal miners, New Aber- 

Geena NewS od. ecw Bley 1 93 1,950 {Commenced Oct. 7; for increase in contract 
rate owing to nature of seam; terminated 
Oct. 31; return of workers pending negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Reserve, N.S. 1 750 750 |Commenced Oct. 26; against reduction in 
brushing alleged to reduce earnings; term- 
inated Oct. 26; return of workers pending 
inquiry; indefinite. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur factory workers, Tor- 

Oma; Ont ey gece 1 8 8 {Commenced Oct. 17; alleged violation of 
agreement re employment of union mem- 
bers only; working conditions no longer 
affected by Oct. 17; replacement; in favour 

of employer. 

Boots and Shoes— 

Shoe factory workers, 

Lorontes Onto on) 4 1 16 64 !Commenced Oct. 27; for union agreement 
with increased wages; unterminated. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Textile factory workers 

(artificial silk), Corn- 


wall, Ontse wid une. 4 1 1,000} 2,500 |Commenced Oct. 21; for increased wages, 

etc.; terminated Oct. 23; negotiations; 
compromise. 
Knitting factory workers, : 

St. Jeromes!.Q7.. a0... 1 600 4,200 {Commenced Oct. 24; for recognition of 
union, increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 

Miscellaneous Wood Pro- 

ducts— 

Wood (veneer) factory ; ; 
workers, St. John, N.B. 1 95 190 {Commenced Oct. 6; for changes in overtime 
working conditions; terminated Oct. 7; 
negotiations; indefinite. Lada 


Metal Products— 

Machinists, Trenton, N.S. 1 100 450 |Commenced Oct. 13; for increased wages; 
terminated Oct. 18; return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 

Sheet metal and _ steel 

ware factory workers, ; 

Léronte Ontil. 222280, 1 585 2,340 {Commenced Oct. 27; for closed shop union 
agreement providing for increased wages, 
improved conditions, etc.; unterminated. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Highway— 
Truck drivers, Charlotte- : 
town district, P.E.I.... 1 50 100 Commenced Oct. 27; for increased wages; 
terminated Oct. 28; return of workers; 
compromise. 
TRADE— 
Fish handlers, Lockeport, 
ess URES OR 4. 2 400 3,200 {Commenced Oct. 23; alleged lockout re 
recognition of union; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Pin boys (bowling), Ver- ‘ 
FALUN NEN de i, ypaliney AN eh a 1 12 294 {Commenced Oct. 1; for increased wages 


(piece rates); terminated Oct. 2; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 


Ss ak ee eee We eR Sey De i (ee Ds ee se een EENEEEP SEER EEEEERRREEREe 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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putes. The Western Representative of the 
Department of Labour also advised the local 
union to the same effect. Following a visit 
from a representative of the district union 
office, work was resumed on October 8. 


Gotp Mrners, Pionrer Mines, B.C—A 
number of employees in one mine ceased 
work on October 8, to secure recognition of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, as bargaining 
agent for all employees, with the check-off 
of union dues and an increase in wages of $1 
per day. The company reported 142 on strike 
out of 240 employed, the others being in- 
directly affected, while the union reported 
235 on strike. On September 28 the union 
had voted to ask the provincial Minister of 
Labour to appoint a conciliator under the 
British Columbia Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1987. An official of the De- 
partment was sent to the locality to investi- 
gate and ascertain whether a majority of the 
employees were supporting the proposal of the 
union. The company refused to recognize 
the union on the ground that the organiza- 
tion did not represent all of the employees but 
stated that it would be recognized if the pro- 
vincial authorities found it to be a properly 
constituted bargaining committee of employees 
in accordance with the statute. As amended 
in 1938, the statute provides that an em- 
ployer must bargain collectively with a union 
if on December 7, 1938, it included a majority 
of employees affected but otherwise with a 
committee elected by a majority vote (Lasour 
GazettE, February, 1939, p. 160 and January, 
1988, p. 30). The provincial authorities 
announced that the strike was illegal as the 
statute forbids strikes or lockouts prior to 
the completion of conciliation and arbitration 
proceedings. On October 17 the company 
announced that the mine was being closed 
indefinitely, that bunk houses and cook houses 
were closed and that the tenants of company 
houses were being notified to vacate. On 
October 18 the provincial authorities announced 
that the officers of the union were being 
prosecuted for violation of the Industrial 
Concilation and Arbitration Act. On October 
26 the union applied for a court order re- 
straining the company from cutting off heat, 
light and water to bunk houses occupied by 
miners on strike. 


Coat Miners, SypNey Mines, N.S—Em- 
ployees in one of two collieries operated by 
one company ceased work on October 11 in 
protest against the delay in negotiations as to 
the reinstatement of five miners discharged in 
August. A number of strikes to secure the 
reinstatement of these men had occurred in 


the interval, each resulting in a return of 
workers pending further negotiations. As a 
result of a conference with provincial authori- 
ties the miners returned to work on October 
16 pending an inquiry by the county judge, 
appointed as a commissioner by the provincial 
government. 


Coat Mrners, Fiorence, N.S.—Employees 
in the other of the two collieries operated by 
the company involved in the dispute of 
Sydney Mines on October 11 ceased work on 
the same day in protest against a change in 
the payment for overtime work in cleaning a 
wall. A minimum of two hours’ pay had been 
made formerly and this was reduced to pay- 
ment for the time required. As in the case 
of the ‘strike at the other colliery work was 
resumed on October 16 pending a provincial 
inquiry. 

Gotp Miners, ZEBELLOS, B.C —When a fore- 
man in the mine was discharged for attacking 
a cook the miners signed a petition to have 
him reinstated and were reported to have 
been discharged, on October 18, alleging a 
lockout. An official of the provincial De- 
partment of Labour investigated the dispute 
and work was resumed on October 26, it 
having been arranged that the company would 
deal with a committee regarding the rein- 
statement of the foreman. It was reported 
the dispute would be referred to a con 
ciliation commissioner appointed under the 
British Columbia Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act if a settlement was not reached. 
The miners claimed that a majority of the 
employees were members of the International 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union. The 
employees in the mill were not involved in 
the dispute. 


CoaL Miners, Estevan District, Sask— 
Mining operations ceased in the collieries of 
four operating companies on October 16 as 
a result of a strike declared by the United 
Mine Workers of America, affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. These 
companies had refused to recognize the union 
and negotiate an agreement as to wages and 
working conditions. The dispute had been 
referred to a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation in November, 1988, following a 
vote of the miners taken by the Western 
Representative of the Department, 504 voting 
to be represented by the United Mine Work- 
ers and 122 voting to be represented by the 
Canadian Federation of Labour union. Strikes 
in these and other mines from October 3 to 
October 24, 1988, had been called off (Lasour 
GazettE, November, 1938, p. 1219). The re- 
port of the Board recommended that the 
operators should negotiate with a union chosen 


by a majority of the employees and grant 
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increases In wages, also that the eight hour 
day for underground work should not be 
exceeded. A minority report by the Board 
member nominated by the operators did not 
agree with the Board’s recommendations as 
to increases in wages or the eight hour day. 
Both reports recommended some improve- 
ments in working and living conditions, 
(LaBour Gazette, August, 1939, pp. 782-798). 
The operators refused to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Board. Some of the 
operating companies were working under 
agreements with the Saskatchewan Coal 
Miners’ Union. In September the provincial 
authorities, with the Western Representa- 
tive of the Federal Department of Labour, 
attempted to bring about a settlement but 
were unsuccessful. The United Mine Work- 
ers claimed that most of the miners in the 
district had joined their union and that some 
twenty small mines had agreed to recognize 
it. When the strike was declared on October 
16 the mines and roads leading to them were 
picketed by large numbers of men, the United 
Mine Workers reporting that 400 were on 
strike. The operators claimed that none of 


their employees were on strike but were pre- ~ 


vented from reaching the mines by the 
pickets. On October 23 one of the operating 
companies secured an injunction restraining 
the pickets from watching and besetting the 
company’s property, molesting and interfering 
with the mine property or the company’s 
business and intimidating workmen in an 
attempt to prevent them from_ joining 
the Saskatchewan Coal Miners Union. On 
October 20 two leaders in the picket were 
arrested as a result of a motor car being upset 
and two special constables of a coal company 
being injured. At the end of the month the 
police force in the area was considerably in- 
creased and on October 31 one company re- 
ported that all its employees had reported for 
work. 


Coan Mrners, Sypney Mines, NS—A 
number of miners ceased work on October 
19 in support of the demand of twelve work- 
ers for payment for a full day although the 
work had been completed in less time. The 
miners contended that this was the practice 
and the management is reported to have 
agreed to pay it for that day pending the 
result of the investigation into a number of 
similar disputes by a commissioner as a result 
of strikes of employees of the company on 
October 11. Work was resumed on the next 
shift. . 


Coan Miners, New ABERDEEN, N.S.—A 
number of miners in one colliery ceased work 
on October 7 when their demand for an in- 
crease in the contract rate in one part of the 
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mine was refused. It was claimed that the 
place became more difficult to work but the 
company claimed that this case had been 
decided two years previously by the umpire 
appointed to deal with such cases. On October 
31 work is reported to have been resumed 
pending further negotiations. 


Coat Mutners, Reserve, N.S—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work on October 26 
in protest against an order to reduce the 
amount of brushing in one place, affecting 
ten workers, claimed to reduce earnings. It 
was stated that the management considered 
that an unnecessary amount of rock was being 
removed from the roof. Work was resumed 
next day pending inquiry as a result of a 
meeting by the local union but it was decided 
that the ten men affected would not work 
until a settlement had been reached, the men 
to be paid by the union in the meantime. 

Fur Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Employees 
in one fur manufacturing establishment 
ceased work on October 17, the employer 
having replaced a member of the International 
Fur Workers Union, with which there was a 
closed shop agreement, by a member of 
another union. The employer is reported to 
have dismissed a worker and asked the union 
to supply another but this was refused as the 
union wished the discharged man reinstated. 
The employer then secured a worker who was 
a member of another union whereupon a strike 
was called alleging violation of the agree- 
ment. The employees on strike were replaced 
immediately by members of the other union. 
The establishment was picketed by both unions. 
At the end of the month the International 
Fur Workers Union reported the strike as still 
in effect and it has, therefore, been added to 
the list of disputes as to which information 
has been received that employment conditions 
are no longer affected but which have not been 
called off. 

SHor Factory Workers, Toronto, ONtT.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on October 27 to secure an agreement with the 
United Shoe Workers of America with an in- 
crease in wages of twenty per cent. The union 
stated that this increase had been secured in 
four other factories. Early in November as 
a result of conciliation by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour an agreement with the union 
was reported to have been reached providing 
for increases for certain classes only, in some 
cases twenty-five per cent. 

Textrre Factory Workers’ (ARTIFICIAL 
Sirk), CornwatL, Ont.—A number of em- 
ployees ceased work on October 21 when a 
demand for an increase in wages of ten cents 
per hour was not conceded as a result of 
negotiations for a week to amend an agree- 
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ment signed in September. Some of the em- 
ployees remained in the plant for a time 
after ceasing work. An increase in the number 
of workers in certain departments and on cer- 
tain machines was also asked. Some of the 
employees continued at work. As a result of 
negotiations between representatives of the 
Rayon Section of the Textile Workers’ 
Federal Union and the management work was 
resumed on October 23. An increase in wages 
of five per cent from November 19 to 
December 1, to be raised to ten per cent 
thereafter, was agreed to. Some concessions 
were made as to the increase in the number 
of employees and ‘the union reported that this 
was to be discussed later. 

Kwnirrinc Facrory Workers, St. JEROME, 
P.Q—Employees ceased work on October 24, 
a demand for increases in wages, reduction in 
working hours from 55 to 50 per week and 
recognition of the National Catholic Union of 
Knitting Employees being refused. Con- 
ciliation by representatives of the Dominion 
and Provincial Departments of Labour had 
not resulted in a settlement by the end of the 
month. On October 28 a picket was arrested 
on a charge of disturbing the peace and was 
fined. 

Woop Factory WorKERS (VENEER), SAINT 
Joun, N.B—Employees in one establishment 
ceased work from October 5 to October 8 in 
- protest against overtime working conditions. 
It was reported that five men were discharged 
for refusing to work beyond the regular hours. 
Work was resumed when the management 
agreed to submit a schedule of wages and 
working conditions in a week’s time. 

Sueet Mera, & Steet Ware Factory Em- 
PLOYEES, Toronto, Ont.—Employees in one 
establishment ceased work on October 27 on 
the refusal of a demand for a closed shop 
agreement, with a local of the Steel Workers 


Organization Committee affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, with an 
increase in wages of ten cents per hour and 
changes in working conditions. The manage- 
ment had dealt with a committee of the union 
for some time but refused to recognize it as 
the sole bargaining agency for all employees 
as many of the workers were not members. 


-Maintenance men were not called on strike. 


As a result of conciliation by the Ontario 
Department of Labour a _ settlement was 
reached and work was resumed on November 
3. Wage rates were increased by five cents 
per hour and piece rates by seven and one- 
half per cent with a provision that in June, 
1940, further increases would be made equal 
to any further increase in the cost of living. 
An agreement with the union employees was 
signed and this is outlined elsewhere in this 
issue. 
Fisu Hanpiers, Lockerort, N.S—Employees 
of two cold storage and fish dealing com- 
panies demanded recognition of a new union, 
the Canadian Fish Handlers’ Union, stated 
to be affiliated with the Canadian Seamen’s 


Union, and the establishments were reported 


to have been closed down on October 23. The 
Fishermen’s Union was also reported to be 
involved. The unions requested the provincial 
Department of Labour to deal with the dis- 
pute and on October 31 it was reported that 
the Deputy Minister had met the representa- 
tives of the union, but no termination of the 
dispute was reported. 


Truck Drivers (HigHWwAy CONSTRUCTION), 
CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I—A number of truck 
drivers operating their own trucks at rates per 
load ceased work on October 27 demanding in- 
creases in rates owing to the poor condition 
of the roads. Work was resumed after one 
day when the authorities agreed to keep the 
roads in as good condition as possible. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the LaBour Gazerre from month 
to month bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1939, issue in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1988. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the various coun- 
tries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years and for such countries the figures 


are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries con- 
cerned. Information as to particular disputes 
is taken for the most part from newspapers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details of the more 
important ones. These details which are 
published after investigation do not always 
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agree with the information given earlier in 
the press. 

The number of disputes which began during 
September was 72 and 8 were unterminated 
at the end of August, making a total of 80 in 
progress during the month, involving 23,700 
workers with a resultant time loss of 73,000 
man working days. Comparing the September 
figures with those for August, the number of 
disputes shows a reduction of 24-5 per cent, 
the number of workers a reduction of 86-2 per 
cent and the amount of time loss a reduction 
of 38-1 per cent. — 

Of the 72 strikes which began during 
September, 29 arose out of demands for in- 
creases in wages, five were against wage re- 
ductions and 16 were over other wage ques- 
tions. Questions respecting working condi- 
tions led to 10 disputes, 10 arose out of ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons and two were over questions 
of trade union principle. 

Final settlements reached during September 
numbered 57. Of these, 18 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 35 were settled in 
favour of the employers and nine resulted in 
compromises. In the case of 10 disputes work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike which involved the largest num- 
ber of workers during September occurred at 
a colliery near Barnsley, Yorkshire, where a 
demand by 37 workers for extra payment for 
setting steel instead of wood bars caused a 
stoppage of work in which 2,037 workers were 
indirectly affected. The strike began on 
September 12 and work was resumed two days 
later pending negotiations. 

At Wrexham, in northern Wales, 250 coal 
miners ceased work on September 20 demand- 
ing further increases in wages. Workers in- 
directly involved in this dispute numbered 
1,000. The strikers demands were met by the 
employers and work was resumed on September 
22. 

A demand that three suspended workers be 
reinstated led to a one day strike of 1,060 
workers at a colliery at Stepps, Lancashire. 
Work was resumed when the workers in 
question were reinstated after being re- 
primanded. 

On September 27, 890 colliery workers in the 
same district ceased work demanding an in- 
crease of 2 shillings in their daily wage. Work 
was resumed on October 2 to permit the 
tendering of seven days’ notice to cease work, 
this required notice, apparently, not having 
been given in the first instance. 

On September 7, at Rotherham there was 
a one day strike of 700 underground and 
surface workpeople at a colliery at Rotherham, 
Yorkshire, against proposed disciplinary action 
against a youth for refusing to carry out in- 


structions. Workers indirectly involved num- 
bered 128. Information as to the settlement 
was not given. 


At South Shields, Durham, 750 employees of 
one colliery ceased work on August 31, de- 
manding increased rates for conveyor fillers. 
Sixty workers were indirectly involved. Work 
was resumed on September 1, after the in- 
creases had been granted. 


Of the 80 strikes which were in progress 
during the month 42-5 per cent were in mining 
and quarrying and these involved 82-7 per 
cent of the workers involved in all strikes. 
None of the remaining strikes involved as 
many as 500 persons. 


In the September, 1939, issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (page 903) mention was made of a 
demand by the National Union of Railway- 
men and the Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen for increases in minimum wage 
scales. A strike which was to have begun on 
August 24 was called off in the interest of 
public safety and the national need and as 
evidence of national unity in time of crisis. 
According to a press despatch of October 21, 
a national tribunal has awarded them the 
weekly minimum of 50 shillings which they 
were demanding at that time. The award is 
subject to acceptance by the workers and 
employers. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in August, 
1929, which as the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
points out are based on “scattered information 
from newspapers and other sources and are 
subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received” show 275 strikes as beginning 
during the month which with 125 unter- 
minated at the end of July made a total of 
400 in progress during the month. The num- 
ber of workers involved in these disputes was 
approximately 100,000 with a resultant time 
loss of 900,000 man working days. The com- 
parable figures for the previous month, which 
have been partially revised but are not final, 
show that there were 319 strikes in progress, 
involving about 200,000 workers with a re- 
sultant time loss of 1,100,000 man working 
days. 


On September 30 the contract under which 
members of the United Automobile Workers (a 
Congress of Industrial Organizations’ affiliate) 
had been working for the Chrysler Corporation 
expired. During the negotiations over a new 
agreement, the union sought a union shop, a 
system of arbitration and a voice in fixing 
production schedules. The employers argued 
that granting these demands would deprive 
them of control over their production policies. 
On or about October 6 the largest of several 
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af the company’s plants in Detroit closed, the 
employers claiming that the workers had de- 
liberately slowed down production in order 
to achieve the effects of a strike without 
actually declaring a strike and thus losing 
benefits under the state laws dealing with 
unemployment benefits. The workers declared 
they had been locked out. As the plant 
which was closed supplied essential parts to 
other plants these were forced to close and by 
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the middle of the month about 60,000 workers 
were affected. About the same time the union 
gave five days’ notice of strike to the State 
Labor Board and began picketing. Negotiations 
were continued throughout October and 
into November but a settlement has not been 
reported. The Governor of Michigan, officials 
of the Federal Labor Department and the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Association have 
endeavoured to aid in reaching an agreement. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of four 
cases settled recently by the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier 
decisions were outlined in the lLaAsour 
GazeTrE, September, 1939, page 904, and in 
previous issues, and the sixth report of the 
proceedings of the Board covering the period 
from October 1, 1933, to September 30, 1936, 
was issued as a supplement to the February, 
1937, issue of the LAaBour GAZETTE. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original. purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war of 
1914-18. It has power to determine all differ- 
ences arising between the railway companies 
and the members of any of the six railway 
brotherhoods “including the interpretation of 
wage schedules or agreements having due re- 
gard to the rights of the several classes of 
employees and of the railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representa- 
tives of labour, one for each of the following 
Railway Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the 
Order of Railway Conductors; the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen; the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 478—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen.—This case dealt with 
the claim of a conductor and two brakemen 
for yard rates in connection with the operation 
of snow clearing equipment in the Horne- 
payne Yard, December 19, 1988. 


The employees contended that the service 
performed by this crew was exclusively within 
the switching limits of Hornepayne Yard and 
that this work is usually assigned to yard- 





men when available. The crew claimed eight 
hours straight time and two hours and twenty 
minutes overtime at yard rates. The com- 
pany denied the claim. 


The company maintained that the service 
performed by this crew was exclusively within 
the switching limits of the Hornepayne Yard 
and was not work to which yardmen are en- 
titled but work to which yard rates and con- 
ditions did not apply. 

The Board, after hearing additional oral 
evidence from both parties, decided that as 
the work was performed by a road crew, and 
that as there are no yardmen employed at 
Hornepayne the crew in question was cor- 
rectly paid, and therefore denied the claim 
of the employees. 


Case No. 479—-Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Eastern Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen.—In this case 
a conductor and brakemen claimed for “100 
miles held-away-from home terminal time” 
at Joffre, Quebec, September 26, 1938. 

The employees contended that: “Inasmuch 
as the departure time of Train No. 408 from 
Joffre continues to be shown as 11.00 a.m. in 
all time-tables issued subsequent to effective 
date of Bulletin No. 269, and having regard 
for the language of this Bulletin, the em- 
ployees take the position that such Bulletin 
has not in the least changed the departure 
time of Train 408, and was issued solely for 
the purpose of off-setting payment of excessive 
lay over under the provisions of Article 30, 
3rd Paragraph, and we cannot concede to the 
Management the right to nullify provisions of 
Schedule Articles by local bulletins. There- 
fore, we contend that the claim of the con- 
ductor and crew should be paid.” 

The Railway’s contention was that Train 
408 is not operated between Montreal and 
Joffre during the navigation season and the 
departure of this train from Joffre was changed 
from 11.00 am. to 2.00 pm. to ensure 
connections with Train 406 from Montreal due 
at Joffre at 130 p.m. 
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The Railways further stated that: “While 
it is true that the time-table shows Train 
No. 408 as a scheduled train from Joffre and 
Riviere du Loup, this is what is ordinarily 
termed a ‘phantom’ or ghost schedule. The 
schedule departure time for train No. 408 on 
September 26, 1938, was 2.00 p.m. and as this 
train departed prior to 6.01 p.m. on this date, 
it was not more than four hours late out of 
the distant terminal and therefore the claim 
for held-away-from-home-terminal time is 
not justified.” 


In sustaining the claim of the employees 
the Board stated: “ While not questioning 
the right of the railway to change the depar- 
ture time of a scheduled train, the fact that 
the change made by bulletin, operated to the 
disadvantage of the employees, and in the 
opinion of the Board did not achieve any 
other purpose, the Board feels that the em- 
ployees, based on the advertisement of the 
assignment, would be unfairly treated if they 
were not in this instance allowed the time 
which, without the issuance of the bulletin. 
they would by Schedule rule be’ entitled.” 


Case No. 480—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen.—This case concerned the 
claim of a conductor and two brakemen for 
deadheading from Ottawa to Pembroke Jct., 
January 26, 1939. 

The employees in their submission pointed 
out that on January 26, 1939, the claimants 
deadheaded from Ottawa to Pembroke Jct. “to 
protect temporary assignment between Pem- 
broke Jct. and Lake Traverse which temporary 
assignment had been advertised and bid in by 
this crew.” For this deadhead assignment the 
crew claimed payment for 100 miles which was 
denied by the company. 

The employees therefore contended that, as 
this crew were required to deadhead to pro- 
tect a temporary assignment which lasted for 
approximately six weeks, and that as the crew 
were returned to their home terminal, Ottawa, 
in freight service on the completion of this 
temporary assignment, this deadheading was 
occasioned by the requirements of the Rail- 
road and the crew should be compensated in 
accordance with the provisions of the current 
schedule. 

The Railways’ contention was that a further 
provision of the current schedule definitely 
provides that trainmen will not be entitled to 
compensation when deadheading to exercise 
seniority rights. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 481—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and the Order of 





Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen.—This case arose from a 
protest regarding crews in suburban service 
out of Montreal, being permitted to operate 
Trains 47 and 152, Montreal to Ottawa and 
return on Sundays. 

The employees’ contention in the dispute 
was as follows: “Prior to the change of time 
card, September, 1938, four train crews were 
assigned to suburban service between Montreal 
and Vaudreuil, and three crews to trains 47 
and 50, operating daily between Montreal and 
Ottawa, and trains 25 and 26, operating daily 
except Sunday, between Montreal and Brock- 
ville. Effective with the change of time card, 
September, 1938, one crew in the suburban ser- 
vice was required to operate trains 47 and 
152, Sundays only, between Montreal and 
Ottawa. 

“This re-arrangement of assignments reduced 
the mileage of two crews in the Montreal, 
Ottawa, Brockville assignment approximately 
536 miles per month, and permitted the Rail- 
way to absorb 600 constructive mileage pre- 
viously allowed one crew in the suburban ser- 
vice.” 

The Railways maintained that “The re- 
arrangement of runs made effective September 
25, 1988, was to avoid the payment of 
premiums under the provisions of Article 7, 
Rule (a), and not for the purpose of enabling 
the Railway to absorb constructive mileage. 
The assignments so established were not in 
violation of the intent and interpretations 
thereto of Article 7 of current schedule. This 
article states that short turn-around and sub- 
urban runs may be segregated or divided pro- 
vided that crews are not taken off or reduced 
in number. The rule also states that added 
mileage up to mileage equalling the mileage 
rate divided into the guaranteed daily rate 
does not change, take from or add to the 
minimum day’s pay, and this added mileage 
is not to be construed as ‘increase in mile- 
age’ within the meaning of the article. There 
has been no increase in mileage, as con- 
templated by this article, nor has there been 
any reduction in crews. The change does not 
involve an adjustment of runs in short turn- 
around and suburban service, nor does it con- 
stitute combining short turn-around runs with 
long straightaway or turn-around runs. The 
combining of short turn-around runs with 
straightaway runs means the combination of 
such runs in the day’s assignment and not 
assignments in short turn-around service on 
one day and straight or long turn-around runs 
on another day.” 

In addition to the foregoing both parties 
appeared before the Board and presented addi- 
tional oral evidence. 

The decision of the Board denied the claim 
of the employees. 
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WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


Conference With Provincial Attorneys-General—W ool, Sugar and Leather 
Situation—Licensing of Coal Trade 


[poeise the past month, the activities 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
have been developed in a number of directions 
under the authority of the War Measures Act 
(Lasour GazeTre, September, pages 890-892). 

In a press release of October 20 it was 
stated that while the adoption of a wool con- 
trol administration in the United Kingdom 
has produced a temporary interruption in the 
arrival of Canadian supplies, the Canadian 
Wool Administrator is in daily contact with 
the British Wool Controller with a view to 
expediting and securing, at the earliest possible 
moment, adequate shipments of wool both 
from England and from Australia where sup- 
plies and the crop are abundant. 

It was also announced that to conserve the 
‘domestic supply, an order was issued pro- 
viding that licences for the export of wool, 
tops, rags, waste and yarn would only be 
issued after approval by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. Telegraphic instructions 
were sent to every border point instructing 
officials to turn back all cars containing wool 
for export. This stopped the export of wools 
required for military needs. 

The Wool Administrator also negotiated 
with the holders of rags, waste and reclaimed 
wool in order to ascertain the stocks on hand 
and to arrive at a fair price basis. 

The work of the Board and the Wool 
Administrator has not been solely confined to 
the supply and conservation of wool; every 
effort has been made to stabilize prices at levels 
which would be fair to growers, manufacturers 
and consumers. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has 
not yet found it necessary to employ any of 
its compulsory power in setting wool prices 
or controlling the allocation of wool. Owners 
and manufacturers of wool have voluntarily 
agreed to prices suggested by the Administra- 
tor. As a result, the Government is pur- 
chasing military and other requirements at 
advantageous prices. Similar voluntary co- 
operation is being organized amongst dealers 
in rags and reclaimed wool. 

A further development in the co-ordination 
of effort to enforce the regulations of the 
Board was the conference with the provincial 
Attorneys-General, held in Ottawa on Octo- 
ber 26-27, the sessions being attended by not 
only the Board members but by officers of 
the Dominion Department of Justice. 


Following the conference, the Hon. Norman 
A. McLarty, Minister of Labour, stated that 
the spirit of complete co-operation manifested 
by those charged with the administration of 
justice in the provinces was to him, as a 
member of the Government, inspiring and 
encouraging. The Chairman of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, who presided at the 
sessions, indicated further that the results of 
two full days of conference were fraught with 
significance for persons disposed to take 
advantage of the present situation to hoard 
necessaries of life or to make undue or un- 
usual profits out of their sale. 


Representatives of provincial governments 
who attended the conference were: Honourable 
E. C. Manning and Mr. R. A. Smith from AI- 
berta; Honourable J. W. Estey from Saskatche- 
wan; Honourable W. J. Major from Manitoba; 
Clifford Magone from Ontario; J. Bacon Dick- 
son from New Brunswick; Honourable J. H. 
MacQuarrie from Nova Scotia; James E. Wells 
from Prince Edward Island; and Mr. E. Pepler 
of British Columbia. 


Regulations Governing Sugar Control 


The Board announced on October 30 the 
adoption of regulations extending the powers 
of the Sugar Administrator in relation to the 
control of imports and exports of sugar. 


In order to carry out the co-ordinated 
buying scheme entered into with the United 
Kingdom Sugar Control Board, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, acting through the 
agency of the Sugar Administrator, is given 
power to buy sugar from the United Kingdom 
Sugar Controller and power to sell to refiners 
and others in Canada. ~The Order further con- 
fers upon the Sugar Administrator in Canada 
full control of imports and exports of sugar. 
No other person’may import or export sugar 
except under permit from the Sugar Adminis- 
trator. This, however, is not to be interpreted 
as including maple sugar. 

The sugar scheme into which Canada has 
entered with the United Kingdom provides 
for the bulk purchase by the United Kingdom 
Sugar Controller of all sugar required by both 
the United Kingdom and Canada. The United 
Kingdom Sugar Controller will resell at cost 
to the Canadian Sugar Administrator, who 
will in turn sell to refiners. Under this scheme 
each refiner is assured of regular supplies at 
equated and stabilized costs, and as a conse- 
quence the consumer is guaranteed a normal 
flow of supplies at the lowest possible price. 
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Census of Leather Stocks 


Upon the recommendation of Maurice Sam- 
son, Hides and Leather Administrator of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, arrange- 
ments have now been completed for a monthly 
census of all stocks of leather and hides in 
Canada. The information will be compiled by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

From information already secured by the 
Administrator, the leather and shoe indus- 
tries are well equipped to meet both the 
normal and wartime demand. While there 
exists no lack of supplies, the survey has 
been instituted to provide information which 
will enable the Administrator to prevent ad- 
vantage being taken of any conditions which 
might encourage speculation in, or otherwise 
unnecessarily increase the price of leather. 
In addition, the census will enable more 
rapid action to be taken, should it be re- 
quired, to assure a continuous flow of sup- 
plies to the trade at stable prices. 


Appointment of Coal Administrator 


With the appointment on October 27 of a 
Coal Administrator, the production and dis- 
tribution of coal and other fuel came under 
the purview of the Board. The Coal Admin- 
istrator is Mr. J. McG. Stewart, K.C., of 
Halifax, who is serving on a dollar-a-year 
basis, and Mr. Frank G. Neate, secretary of 
the Dominion Fuel Board, has been seconded 
to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board as 
technical adviser. 

According to the official announcement, 
Mr. Stewart will be responsible, in co-opera- 
tion with the coal trade and under the direc- 
tion of the Board, for conducting negotia- 
tions with the United Kingdom for the ex- 
port of coal and other solid fuels to Canada; 
for maintaining and stimulating, in co-opera- 
tion with the provinces concerned, the pro- 
duction of Canadian coal and other solid 
fuels; for supervising the purchase, ship- 
ment, distribution and allocation of coal, 
coke and other solid fuels whether domestic 
or imported; and for other similar duties 
which may be assigned to him by the Board. 

Experience in the last war indicated that 
the production, importation and distribution 
of coal in wartime is surrounded by peculiar 
difficulties and problems which require care- 
ful consideration and supervision if the needs 
of the public are to be adequately met. 

Such problems include fluctuations in ex- 
change rates, possible interference with pro- 
duction and shipments both from the United 
Kingdom and from the United States, and 
the dependence of many Canadian house- 
holds on regular supplies of United Kingdom 


anthracite for which it will shortly be neces- 
sary to arrange supplies for the 1940-41 sea- 
son. 

One of the main duties of the Coal Ad- 
ministrator will be to assure regular and 
adequate supplies of coal at reasonable prices 
in every region of the Dominion. 


Licensing of Coal Trade 


The appointment of a Coal Administrator 
was followed by the issuance on November 7 
of Order No. 1 of the Board which provides 
that from December 1 the entire Canadian 
coal and coke trade will operate under 
licence. The order covers all manufacturers, 
importers, exporters, producers, jobbers, 
wholesalers and retailers of coal and coke. 
The licences, without which no company or 
individual will be permitted to deal in these 
fuels, will be issued by the Board. The 
whole licensing plan will be administered by 
J. McG. Stewart, K.C., the Canadian Coal 
Administrator, and Frank G. Neate, the 
technical adviser to the Administrator. 

According to the official announcement, 
licensing has been adopted to keep the Gov- 
ernment adequately informed of the situation 
surrounding the production, importation and 
distribution of coal; to assure an adequate 
distribution of coal; and to protect the public 
against any undue advance in price. 

According to Mr. Stewart, the purpose of 
the coal control, of which the licensing plan 
is a basic feature, is to maintain supply and 
distribution of coal at as low a cost as pos- 
sible through the regular channels of trade. 
The Coal Administrator also pointed out that 
many leading wholesalers, dealers, and pro- 
ducers of coal have already indicated their 
willingness to co-operate to the full in the 
licensing plan. 

The licensing plan will enable the Coal 
Administrator to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the 1940-41 import of coal 
from overseas and abroad, particularly of 
anthracite coal. While it is stated that there 


“is presently available in Canada more anthra- 


cite than at any time during the last decade, 
the licensing plan will make available to the 
Coal Administrator information from which 
it will be possible accurately to determine 
and to arrange for the maintenance of these 
supplies. 

From December 1, coal and coke dealers, 
importers and exporters, and producers will 
all report to the Coal Administrator the 
amount of coal and coke on hand or in 
transit; the quantities sold or distributed 
each month; the prices charged, and any 
further information which the Board may 
require. 
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To avoid duplication and overlapping in 
the compilation of these returns and to sim- 
plify the work for the coal trade, the weekly, 
monthly and other data required by the Coal 
Administrator will be collected by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics which already 
obtains from the trade most of the needed 
information. Only slight alterations will be 
made in the statistical forms issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Under the Board’s order, the word “coal” 
includes coals of all types including lignite 
and all cokes including those manufactured 
from petroleum. The licensing fee is $1; 


each licence terminates on March 31 follow- 
ing the date of issue. The licences must be 
displayed conspicuously in each place of busi- 
ness and the licensee is required to report to 
the Board, through the Coal Administrator, 
at such times as may be required. Any 
changes in the place of business, manage- 
ment, ownership or in character of the busi- 
ness must also be forwarded to the Board. 
The order concludes by stating that the 
licensee must “perform such other acts as, 
in the opinion of the Board, may be neces- 
sary or desirable for the effectual enforce- 
ment of this or any subsequent order.” 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Report of an Investigation into Alleged Combine of Wholesalers and 
Shippers of Fruits and Vegetables in Western Canada—Dismissal of 
Motion to Quash Indictment Against Members of Alleged Combine 


of Paperboard Containers. 


HE report of an investigation into an 
alleged combine of wholesalers and 
shippers of fruits and vegetables in Western 
Canada was made public on November 8 by 
the Minister of Labour. The report was sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Labour on October 
31, by F. A. McGregor, Commissioner of the 
Combines Investigation Act, who finds that 
the control which Western Grocers Limited, of 
Winnipeg, and its wholly-owned subsidiary 
Dominion Fruit Limited secured over cer- 
tain shipping agencies representing fruit grow- 
ers in British Columbia is in violation of the 
Combines Investigation Act. No combine is 
reported to exist among the three major whole- 
sale fruit houses, Western Grocers Limited, 
Consolidated Fruit Company Limited, and 
Macdonalds Consolidated Limited, which to- 
gether handle about three-quarters of the 
wholesale fruit and vegetable business in the 
prairie provinces, and which were alleged to 
have combined to depress prices to the 
growers and to enhance prices to consumers. 
The investigation under the Combine In- 
vestigation Act commenced in November, 
1938, following an application from certain 
growers in British Columbia. Hearings were 
held throughout the Okanagan Valley and at 
Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon and 
Winnipeg. H. I. Bird of Vancouver assisted 
the Commissioner as counsel in the inquiry. 


Alleged Combine of Jobbers and Shippers 


The report states that. the combine of 
jobbers and shippers was formed in 1936, when 
Western Grocers Limited, through Dominion 
Fruit Limited, purchased half of the shares of 
Lander Company Limited, of Vernon, B.C., a 
holding company which controlled Sales Ser- 
vice Limited, representing the second largest 


group of fruit shippers in the Okanagan Valley 
in British Columbia. “The relationship,” 
according to the report, “was secretly estab- 
lished and maintained, and growers using these 
shipping agencies are said to have known noth- 
ing of it until it was disclosed at a meeting in 
Vernon, B.C.”, in August, 1938. Such a re- 
lationship between jobbers and shippers is 
stated to correspond closely with that between 
jobbers and brokers which was declared to be 
unlawful in the Nash fruit combine case in 
British Columbia fourteen years ago. Specific 
legislation was enacted in British Columbia 
at that time designed to prevent the recurrence 
of the practice of jobbers exercising control 
over agents of the growers. The fundamental 
objection to this relationship is stated im the 
report as follows: 

The interest of a jobber who buys fruit and 
vegetables from a shipper is adverse to that of 
the grower whose products are being bought. 
If the jobber has a substantial interest in the 
shipper, the shipper cannot be expected to 
exercise independent control as an agent for his 
grower principal; he is placed in the position of 
having conflicting responsibilities. 

The report reviews the negotiations which 
led to the investment by Western Grocers 
Limited in 1936, and emphasizes the secrecy 
which characterized the arrangements as a 
whole and the registration of shares in particu- 
lar. At the time of these negotiations formal 
provision was also made for special secret 
quantity discounts to be paid to Western 
Grocers Limited by Sales Service Limited and 
Associated Growers of B.C. In referring to 
this and other arrangements between 1936 and 
1938, the report states that the discounts were 
paid to the head office with the result that 
branch managers, in determining their selling 
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prices, were unaware of the reduction in -cost 
which had been effected: 

The secrecy surrounding various deals between 
1936 and 1938, the non-disclosure of important in- 
formation by Sales Service Limited to its princi- 
pals, and the general atmosphere of domination 
by Western Grocers Limited over this grower 
selling agency, are together illustrations of con- 
duct, furthered and intensified by the invest- 
ment, which cannot be regarded as in the public 
interest. In British Columbia legislation has 
stated that, as a matter of public policy, jobbers 
should not invest in fruit shipping concerns. 
To that further extent the investment in the 
Lander Company may be regarded as a detri- 
ment to the entire public of the province. 


Quantity Discounts 


The report finds little or no justification for 
the quantity discount system as it operated 
between Sales Service and Western Grocers. 
The thousands of dollars paid annually out 
of grower funds to Western Grocers on the 
basis of such discounts, the report continues, 
were nothing more than gratuities for which 
there was no consideration, and had little 
or no effect on the volume of Western’s pur- 
chases of Okanagan apples. While such dis- 
counts may not have been the result of the 
investment, nevertheless, as in the case of 
other claims, Sales Service Limited was in a 
less advantageous position to refuse the pay- 
ment of discounts because of its corporate 
connection with Western Grocers. In dis- 
cussing these special quantity discounts the 
Commissioner says: 

It is the growers who ultimately pay the 
quantity discount, and net returns of the 
growers have been reduced by ‘thousands of 
dollars annually on this account. Presumably 
it would be a wise expenditure for them if it 
produced substantially increased sales, but this 
result is quite uncertain. In any case the 
growers should know how their money is being 
spent and under the present Fruit Board 
arrangements it appears that in respect of 
quantity discounts they now have this infor- 
mation. When growers entrust to shippers de- 
cisions of such importance as_ this, involving 
large expenditures of grower funds on which 
returns are doubtful, it is only reasonable 
that the shippers should be scrupulously care- 
ful to avoid alliances with the interests they are 
bargaining with, and that they should fully in- 
form their principals of the nature of the deals 
made on their behalf. 

A close relationship between jobbers and 
brokers is also disclosed, in an arrangement 
made in 1986 whereby the C. H. Robinson 
Company Limited, which is controlled by the 
Nash fruit organization in the United States, 
agreed to pay to Western Grocers all but a 
slight portion of the profits on the Robinson 
brokerage business in Canada. These pay- 
ments are characterized as “little less than an 
outright gift” from broker to jobber. On these 
arrangements the Commissioner comments: 


For the broker to argue that he may dispose 
of his profits as he sees fit is to ignore the 
very special relationship that exists between his 
principals (the growers and shippers) and him- 
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self as their agent. The fact that jobbers 
have secured substantial portions of the earn- 
ings of the brokerage agencies through which 
they buy is evidence of the inordinate strength 
of the bargaining position of these jobbers in 
the distribution of fruits and vegetables in 
Western Canada. 


The danger of too great a concentration of 
trading power in the hands of a single com- 
pany controlling thirty wholesale branches in 
the prairies, and having close relations with 
several hundred retail houses as well as with 
important fruit shipping and_ brokerage 
agencies, is pointed out in the following para- 


_ graph: 


It is in the public interest generally that no 
single private enterprise shall obtain too great 
a control upon the sources of necessary products 
or of the facilities for their distribution. 
Through controlling the largest single block of 
wholesale houses and connections with a very 
substantial number of retail outlets, and now 
by the investment in a company supervising 
and in part controlling the shipment of almost 
twenty per cent of the Okanagan Valley’s sup- 
plies, Western Grocers Limited has achieved 
a primary position in the distribution of British 
Columbia fruits and vegetables in Western 
Canada. 


That Western Grocers Limited has not 
reached the monopoly stage is recognized, 
however, in the succeeding sentence: 


The presence of two large competitors and 
other smaller wholesalers limits, however, the 
extent. to which it can maintain any complete 
control over supplies and prices. 


Alleged Combine of Prairie Jobbers 


No price agreements justifying an adverse 
finding were found to exist amongst the three 
major jobbers, Western Grocers, Consolidated 
Fruit and Macdonalds Consolidated. Local 
discussions on prices were held, but on this 
subject. the report concludes: 


In the matter of common price arrangements 
among jobbers it, was clear on the one hand that 
discussions were frequent, and that some com- 
mon understandings had been reached, among 
branch managers of wholesale houses in cer- 
tain centres. On the other hand, the extent 
and effectiveness of such understandings were 
greatly limited by the nature of the fruit and 
vegetable distributing business and by the wide 
discretion allowed to individual branch 
managers to alter prices as occasion demanded. 
Discussions of selling prices amongst jobbers 
appear to have resulted at most in “marks to 
shoot at” and not in price agreements to which 
participants gave real support. The vigorously 
independent position of Macdonalds Consoli- 
dated Limited also made impossible any general 
agreement to fix common wholesale prices of 
fruits or vegetables. Specific instructions from 
the Company’s head office required Macdonald 
Consolidated managers to refrain from agree- 
ing with competing branch houses on the fixing 
of common wholesale prices, and in general 
those instructions were followed. After an 
endeavour to give due weight to these consider- 
ations, the present conclusion 1s that no breach 
of the Combines Investigation Act in the matter 
of price agreements can be said to have taken 
place. 
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The Commissioner found also that there was 
no evidence to support the claim that the 
major jobbers had combined to prevent inde- 
pendents from participating in pool supplies 
or to impose special trade deals upon British 
Columbia fruit and vegetable shippers. More- 
over no evidence, 


(was) secured showing that the wholesalers had 
taken any joint action to reduce unduly the 
volume of their purchases of British Columbia 
fruits or vegetables with a view to depressing 


prices to the growers or to increasing prices. 


to retailers or consumers, 


Government Control of Marketing 


The report refers to parallel developments 
of government control on behalf of growers in 
British Columbia and concentration of control 
by jobbers in the prairie provinces. 


It becomes apparent, then, that in the pro- 
duction and distribution of fruits and vegetables 
in Western Canada a dual movement has 
developed: on the one hand the creation of 
governmental supervision of production and 
marketing which has given to that part of the 
industry the character of a  quasi-publicly 
operated monopoly, and on the other the rise of 
three organizations whose branch houses and 
total tonnage almost completely dominate the 
distribution | of fruits and vegetables on the 
prairies. To this parallel development must be 
added the increasing control of two of these 
major jobbers over retail outlets and the effect 
of such control upon the reduction of the 
number of independently owned channels through 
which fruits and vegetables may reach the 
general public. 


The possibility of consumer interests being 
injured by a combination of growers and dis- 
tributors is discussed in the following passage: 


Another danger to the public which must be 
made clear is the possibility of a combination 
between growers acting as a unit and distribu- 
tors acting as a unit for the purpose of exploit- 
ing the consumer through smaller volume and 
higher prices. This is a potential danger but 
it is clear that willingness to pursue “such a 
course is not lacking among some western fruit 
growers, shippers, and distributors. It would 
be unfortunate if the present public good-will 
towards the grower were sacrificed, and the 
many sound measures possible to further the 


fruit growing industry imperilled, by the 
development of any such monopolistic combina- 
tion which would exploit the western fruit 
consumer. 


Development of Fruit Growing 


In this extensive report the Commissioner 
has traced the origin and development of apple 
production in British Columbia, which in- 
creased from 1,317,000 to 5,397,000 boxes 
between 1920 and 1937. Periodic crises have 
faced the growers, and although in recent 
years almost half the apples have been ex- 
ported, the problem appears to have been to 
enable the grower to receive adequate returns 
for a crop whose chief market was outside the 
province, principally the prairie provinces and 
the United Kingdom. 

Certain general problems of fruit growing 
and marketing are examined in the report. 
It touches upon the development of marketing 
control, from the establishment of the co- 
operative movement to the creation of adminis- 
trative bodies such as the British Columbia 
Fruit Board to regulate production and dis- 
tribution. Attention is paid in this section of 
the report to the question of grower-shipper 
relations and to the dependence of the inde- 
pendent grower upon the shipper who is his 
consignee and trusted agent. 

The report examined also in some detail 
the price spread between what the consumer 
pays for apples on the prairies and what the 
grower receives for his product. It finds that 
a large part of the spread is accounted for by 
heavy packing and selling costs, together with 
transportation charges, and that the jobber’s 
margin in a group of seventeen illustrations 
absorbed a minimum of six and a maximum of 
sixteen cents of the consumer’s dollar. 

A copy of the report and of evidence taken 
in the inquiry have been remitted to the 
Attorney General of British Columbia for 
such action as he may decide to institute in 
view of the conditions revealed by the investi- 
gation. 


Dismissal of Motion to Quash Indictment against Members of Alleged Combine 
of Manufacturers of Paperboard Containers 


Judgment was given by Mr. Justice MacKay 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario on November 
6 dismissing a motion to quash the indictment 
against one individual and nineteen cor- 
porations charged with offences against section 
498 of the Criminal Code (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1939, p. 1004). 

Counsel for the accused moved to quash the 
indictment when an application was made by 
Crown Counsel at the Assizes in Toronto 
that the accused persons named in the indict- 
ment be arraigned. 

Two main points were urged by counsel for 
the accused on the motion to quash, firstly, 


that the jurisdiction of the court did not 
extend to certain corporations located outside 
the province of Ontario and secondly, that the 
indictment was defective in form and should 
therefore be quashed. 

Counsel for accused persons located in the 
province of Ontario contended that if the extra- 
provincial corporations could not be tried in 
Toronto then the indictment was bad as 
against their clients. Mr. Justice MacKay 
said that even if such corporations were not 
triable in the Court he did not believe the 
indictment would be bad. However, he de- 
cided that the Court has jurisdiction to try the 
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accused persons as charged in the indictment 
for any offence alleged to be committed 
within its jurisdiction. 

On the question of the form of the indict- 
ment, Mr. Justice MacKay stated that 

“the indictment here, is framed in the exact 


words of the section creating the offence and 
in addition certain other details are given. The 


indictment therefore falls within sub-section 3 
of section 852, which provides that the statement 
of the offence may be made in the words of the 
enactment. . . 

“T am of opinion each count of the indict- 
ment charges an offence and it is therefore 
not open to me to quash any one of them on this 
motion. 

“The motion to quash should be refused, and 
the trial should proceed.” 


Collective Bargaining in the Newspaper Industry in U.S.A. 


As the result of a study of newswriters’ 
organizations and representative unions in the 
mechanical trades, and an analysis of the 
effects upon interstate commerce of industrial 
conflict within the newspaper industry, the 
Division of Economic Research of the United 
States National Labor Relations Board has 
issued bulletin No. 3 entitled “Collective Bar- 
gaining in the Newspaper Industry.” 

In an introduction to the study, it is ex- 
plained that in the performance of its statu- 
tory duties the National Labor Relations 
Board has had occasion to examine conditions 
in the newspaper industry relating to the 
causes and effects of industrial strife. The 
bulletin contains the results of studies which 
were made by the Division of Economic Re- 
search in connection with proceedings before 
the Board in the two major branches of the 
industry—the press services engaged in the 
gathering and distribution of news, and news- 
papers engaged in the publication of news and 
its final dissemination. 


Outlining the contents of the bulletin it is 
stated in the introduction that in the first 
chapters “certain characteristics of the news- 
paper industry are set forth which have led 
the National Labor Relations Board to assume 
jurisdiction in various cases on the grounds 
that strikes in the respondents’ plants or 
offices would burden and obstruct the free flow 
of commerce. 


“Representative wire services, newspaper 
chains, and independently owned papers are 
discussed in detail to show the extent to 
which they depend upon instrumentalities of 
commerce, the nature of their ties with indus- 
tries and services in widely separated communi- 
ties, and the extent to which they draw upon 
extra-State sources for raw materials and news 
items and upon extra-State outlets for their 
finished product. An analysis is then made of 
the effects upon commerce of strikes in such 
enterprises.” 


It is further stated that a “legislative finding 
which led to the creation of the Board was the 
fact that the flow of commerce is affected and 
burdened by the inequality of bargaining 


power between ‘employees who do not possess 
full freedom of association or actual liberty of 
contract and employers who are organized in 
the corporate or other forms of ownership asso- 
ciation.” For this reason, integration of 
management and personnel policy within the 
press agencies and newspaper chains and co- 
ordination of publishers’ labour activities 
through the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association are analyzed to determine the 
strength of the publishers’ bargaining position 
derived from co-ordinated action, pooled 
resources, and capacity to hire experts, conduct 
research, and’ disseminate propaganda. With 
this analysis there is a description of three 
of the major labour organizations in the news- 
paper industry. Since most of the newspaper 
cases which have come before the Board have 
involved the newly organized editorial work- 
ers, special attention has been given to the 
only national union in this field, the American 
Newspaper Guild. The experiences of the 
International Typographical Union and of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s and Assis- 
tants’ Union have been recounted because they 
provide valuable background material against 
which to evaluate the more recent experiences 
of organized newswriters. The histories of 
these unions and an account of early attempts 
of editorial employees to organize and bargain 
collectively provide a basis upon which con- 
clusions may be reached on several points. 
These are: Whether newspaper employees 
have enjoyed full freedom of association, 
whether there is disparity between the bargain- 
ing power of employers and that of employees, 
whether the flow of commerce is burdened by 
strikes and lockouts when such disparity 
exists and when publishers refuse to accept 
the procedures of collective bargaining, and 
whether industrial strife is minimized when 
labour’s right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively is recognized. 

“Finally an outline is given of the history 
of governmental intervention in the newspaper 
industry through agencies created to prevent 
industrial strife and to facilitate adjustment 
of disputes by protecting labour’s right to 
organize and bargain collectively.” 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 
Financial and Statistical Summary as at September 30, 1939 


5 a the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment to 
that Act providing for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


‘In the first of the tables appearing with this 

article, particulars are given dealing with oper- 
ations under the Old Age Pensions Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 156; 
as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 42), 
and under the various provincial concurrent 
acts, as at September 380, 1939. (The text of 
the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
Laspour GAzETTE for April, 1927, page 375, and 
the new regulations were reviewed in the issue 
for March, 1988, pages 286-288.) 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions sys- 
tem to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now par- 
ticipating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has resided 
in Canada for 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of pension. The 
Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. In- 
dians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduction 
by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 


Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 


In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the De- 
partment of Finance from April 1, 1985. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance 
in respect of blindness under the Pension 
Act or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$120. If a pensioner is unmarried, the maxi- 
mum pension is reduced by the amount of 
his income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and _ his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
recelving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse (exclud- 
ing the pension in respect of blindness pay- 
able to his spouse) and the maximum pension 
is reduced by the amount by which his 
income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 


Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 


Regulations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to the blind were published in the Canada 
Gazette of August 28, 1987. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 


the extent of operations under this amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN 
CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 








British : New Nova ; 
saa ra ppt aa es ba hie Scotia ae 
effective ae effective ct Act ffectiv 
effective effective effective Wan COLLIE 
Aug. 1, 1929 | sent. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928) guly 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 
Number of pensioners............. 10,508 12,899 12,413 11,747 14,428 58,926 
Average monthly pension......... $18 49 19 19 18 66 14 43 14 80 18 51 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
population. A eee awe 1-34 1-70 1-72 2-64 2-63 1-58 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total population 2-36 3-59 3-12 4.22 5-00 4-40 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 


lation over 70 years of age.... 56-84 47-27 55-21 62-58 52-64 35-87 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions for quarter ending Sept. 

BON TOGO Pare $432,760 30 547,906 01 518,005 44 380,570 90 477,935 30 2,438,612 01 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions April 1, 1939 to Sept. 30, 

1930. CWO a ee od YS $857,950 09 | 1,089,867 18 | 1,027,495 98 752,516 38 947,644 04 4,843,925 72 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions from inception of Act... . $10,570,658 65 |15,073,893 47 |15,721,503 42 | 4,394,852 05 | 9,626,259 18 73,309,038 25 





*Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1938—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 











reals Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
Act Act Act Order-in-Council Total 
effective effective effective effective ae 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 

Number of pensioners............. 1,957 48,392 12,593 8 183, 871 
Average monthly pension.. $11 16 17 84 16 66 QOKOO MN Aes. Tee ake ees 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

POPULATION See ee eee ete a ee 2-08 1-53 1-34 OOS ome erat aie sete 
*Percentage of persons over 70 

years of age to total population 6-23 3-04 2-36 TQ Ve ere in ee 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 

lation over 70 years of age..... 33-44 50-14 56-83 Ge Gu. dee ors eee 


Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending Sept. 
OU OS Oe reetet ys NS. hes. sdas eae $48,175 88 1,934,639 56 476,847 36 503 79 7,255,956 55 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions April 1, 1939, to Sept. 30, 








LO SO anne Se ta tabaden « O86 $94,977 33 3;846,269 29 942,022 63 933 58 14,403,602 22 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of Act.... $953,944 66 22,214,625 98 14,205,120 02 15,875 02 166,085,770 70 








PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS 
FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 








British . New Nova ° 
gu pets: Columbia Sree ba Brunswick Scotia One 
effective sess effective peer sfecive effective 
Mort 125") Deo. 1, 1997 |e het 1°? |"'Sept: 1, 1937'| Oct. 1, 1987 SOPRA NE 
Number of pensioners............. 169 266 246 593 529 1,243 
Average monthly pension......... $19 57 19 28 19 38 19 68 19 12 19 54 
Dominion Government contribu- 





tions for quarter ending Sept. 

OO M030 eee Eee nak. ome yee $7,361 88 11,439 13 10,487 80 26,707 67 22,316 22 55,203 66 
ep abe har a es 

tions April 1, , to Sept. 30, 

1939... hl ee eae ALO 4 Une $14,108 59 22,078 05 20,041 30 51,290 21 43,893 01 108,836 09. 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions from inception of amend- 

ment to O.A.P. Act.......... $33,398 40 62,427 O01 59,960 46 146,800 91 130,295 92 346,534 11 


Pe I eg re a dl akg a Re a a ne eee 











12H dalle Quebec Saskatchewan 
— Act Act ae Totals 
effective effective effective 
Dee. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 Nov. 15, 1937 
INtmiber otspenslonersaaey wreaks. © anceieniy noc 105 1,589 238 4,978 
Average mp cee pension..... ae Fale partes $14 01 19 45 HOSA noe peenbacoacoascr 
Dominion Government contributions for quarter 
BNOING Sepers Owl G5 Ow. ce oes are ee ‘i $3,177 41 73,877 16 11,103 00 221,673 93 
Dominion Government contributions Apri 
A9B9 TO: Sepbso0. LOS Oe ab rer oyna hati: 6,332 69 140,103 46 21,206 03 427,889 43 
Dominion Government contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act............ $17,511 04 460,583 48 59,150 77 1,316, 662 10 


hs ee UG ee ie Le ee ee oy 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Price Control and Early Closing in Alberta—Hours in Alberta Lumbering— 
Motion-picture Operators in British Columbia—Minimum Wages, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan— 
Workmen’s Compensation, Ontario and Saskatchewan 


LBERTA has appointed a Price Spreads 
Board and tightened the code of fair 
competition for the retail trade to require cata- 
logues of wholesale prices published in Al- 
berta to be filed with the Deputy Minister 
of Trade and Industry. There are regula- 
tions also concerning the application of the 
Early Closing Act in Improvement Districts 
and provision for a seasonal exemption from 
the Hours of Work Act of workmen in the 
logging and railway tie industry in rural dis- 
tricts. In British Columbia two licensed pro- 
jectionists are now required only in motion- 
picture theatres open for more than 40 hours 
in a week. 

Minimum wage regulations have been revised 
for the lumbering industry in New Brunswick, 
for female workers in the textile and needle 
trades in Nova Scotia, for the cotton textile 
industry in Quebec and for all persons covered 
by the Act in Saskatchewan. New minimum 
wage orders apply in Quebec to the wood+ 
working industry and to wholesale food stores. 
Workmen’s compensation through the collec- 
tive liability system is extended to cover per- 
sons employed in the construction of airports 
in Ontario and in the construction, main- 
tenance or repair of rural telephone lines in 
Saskatchewan. 


Alberta Department of Trade and 
Industry Act 


An amendment in the code of fair competi- 
tion for the retail trade, effective September 
30, prohibits a retailer selling or offering for 
sale any goods at a price less than 5 per cent 
above that at which he bought the goods or 
above the lowest wholesale price published in 
the catalogue of any licensed wholesalers 
carrying on business in the same locality. 
.The code as amended on October 26, 1937, 
stipulated that the retail price should not be 
less than 5 per cent above the recognized 
wholesale price in the locality. Catalogues of 
wholesale prices published in Alberta must 
be filed with the Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Industry under the provisions of the 
Wholesalers’ Code. 


Alberta Price Spreads Board 


Two orders under the Department of Trade 
and Industry Act provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Price Spreads Board and an agent 


to inquire into the wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution of goods in the province. The Price 
Spreads Board, whose members are W. D. 
King, Deputy Minister of Trade and Industry 
(Chairman), R. A. Smith, K.C., Legislative 
Counsel, W. 8S. Campbell of Edmonton, 
former Chairman of the Petroleum Producers’ 
Association, and H, M. Jenkins of Calgary, 
head of the Retail Advisory Board for the 
province, may, on its own initiative or at the 
direction of the Minister of Trade and In- 
dustry, inquire into any matter relating to the 
production, manufacture, supply, distribution 
or sale of any goods or merchandise or into 
any matter relating to any trade or industry 
and fix, for the whole province or for any part 
of it, maximum or minimum prices for any 
goods sold or services rendered. The Board 
is to serve without remuneration but is to be 
paid travelling and other expenses and a sub- 
sistence allowance approved by order in 
council. 

By the second order, one of the members of 
the Price Spreads Board, R. A. Smith, K.C., 
of Edmonton, is to act as agent for the Minis- 
ter’ to carry out such duties as may be pre- 
scribed in relation to the business of wholesale 
and retail distribution of goods.in Alberta. 
This action has been taken in the public interest 
because, in the opinion of the Minister, con- 
ditions detrimental to the trade and the public 
interest exist in the wholesale and retail 
trades. 

Alberta Early Closing Act 


Regulations approved by order in council 
gazetted October 14 relate to the application 
of the Act in Improvement Districts. A 
1939 amendment in the Act gives the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs power to fix the closing 
time of shops in an Improvement District, his 
order to have the same force as an early 
closing by-law of a municipal council. The 
regulations require the Minister to give 
notice of his intention to make an early 
closing order for shops by publication in pre- 
scribed form weekly for two weeks in a news- 
paper printed or circulating in the district 
concerned. Copies of the notice are to be 
posted within five days of the first publica- 
tion in four conspicuous places and in the 
post-office in the district. Objections on the 
grounds that the order is insufficiently signed 
or 1s otherwise invalid must be filed with the 
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Minister within 30 days clear from the date 
of the first publication of the notice. Early 
closing orders may be repealed by the Minis- 
ter in respect of any class of shops, only when 
a majority of the occupiers of shops in that 
class petition for repeal and the petition, 
signed by a majority of the occupiers, is 
verified by statutory declaration and by such 
other proof as the Minister may require. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


An order of the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions gazetted September 30 is similar to 
one issued last year (Lasour GaAzerTe, Janu- 
ary, 1939, p. 57), and exempts for a period 
of six months from that date certain classes 
of employees in the lumbering, logging and 
railway tie industry from the maximum nine- 
hour day and 54-hour week laid down in the 
Act for male workers. Cooks, night watch- 
men and barn bosses may be required to work 
longer hours than the daily and weekly 
maxima and are not entitled to the weekly 
rest period of 24 consecutive hours prescribed 
by the Act. Blacksmiths’ engineers, teamsters, 
truck drivers and millwrights are also exempt 
from the daily and weekly hours provisions but 
must be allowed the weekly rest period. The 
order applies to the specified industries when 
operated more than 10 miles from a city or in 
a town or village of less than 1,000 in- 
habitants. 


British Columbia Fire Marshal Act 


The regulations governing the licensing of 
motion-picture projectionists (LABouR GAZETTE, 
1938, p. 1093) were amended on October 18 
to change the requirement for two operators 
in every projection room of any theatre with 
two or more kinematographs to the stipulation 
that only in theatres open to the public for 
more than 40 hours in the week must there 
be two licenced projectionists on duty at the 
same time. 


New Brunswick Forest Operations 
Commission Act 


An order of the Commission effective 
October 1 re-establishes the minimum average 
monthly wage of $40 and board in force from 
May 1, 1937, to August 15, 1938 for persons 
employed in cutting, peeling, yarding or 
hauling or doing piece-work in the lumbering 
industry. This minimum was reduced to $34 
a month and board for the 1938-39 season 
(Lasour GaAzeTTE, 1938, p. 1236). The mini- 
mum wage is increased from $30 a month and 
board to $36 and board. As before, where 
board is not furnished wages must be in- 
creased by 50 cents a day and the wages paid 
to cooks, tractor operators, truck drivers, fore- 

men, bookkeepers, clerks and employees work- 


ing on piece-work are not to be included in 
determining the average wage. 

Other provisions of the 1938 order re- 
enacted without change stipulate that all 
payrolls must be submitted to and, if neces- 
sary, audited by the Commission and state 
that the industry may be investigated from 
time to time by the Fair Wage Officer. A new 
section requires all employers to keep a time- 
book showing the name, days of employ- 
ment and rate of pay of each employee. 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage for Women Act 


A new order applying to female workers 
employed in the textile and needle trades in 
the cities and towns of the province which 
came into force on November 6 covers weav- 
ing and spinning, the making of wearing 


-apparel and working in and on leather goods, 


boots, shoes and furs. It continues in force, 
for persons employed for not less than 44 and 
for not more than 50 hours a week, the same 
minimum weekly rates as were provided by 
an order effective February 15, 1931 (Lasour 
GAZETTE, 1931, p. 984). 

But a punitive overtime rate is fixed for the 
first time and in the rates for short time, as 
for overtime, there is no distinction between 
experienced and inexperienced workers. The 
new order does not fix the proportion of inex- 
perienced adults or young girls that may be 
employed. Under the earlier order short time 
and overtime were paid at proportionate rates, 
the former based on the regular work-week 
of the establishment and overtime on a 50-hour 
week. Under the new order in cities and towns 
of 17,000 or more a minimum hourly rate of 
22 cents or in incorporated towns of less than 
17,000 a minimum of 20 cents an hour is pay- 
able to any female worker, experienced or in- 
experienced, who is employed for less than 44 
hours a week. Moreover, she must be paid 
for at least four hours. For overtime beyond 
50 hours a week time and a half must be 
paid, 33 cents an hour in larger places and 30 
cents in towns of less than 17,000 population. 

The minimum weekly rates continued in 
force for experienced workers are $11 in 
cities and large towns. and $10 in smaller 
towns; for inexperienced workers, $9 or $8 
for the first six months according to the size 
of the town and $10 and $9 for the second 
six months; and for girls under 18 $7 for the 
first six months, $8.50 for the second six 
months and $10 for the third six months in 
cities and large towns and $6, $7.50 and $9 
for these respective periods in smaller towns. 
Inexperienced workers are entitled to the 
rates for experienced workers after one year 
and girls after 18 months. A new provision 
stipulates that where employees are paid on 
a piece-work basis at least 80 per cent must 
be paid the minimum fixed by the order. 
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As before, deductions from wages for 
absences must not exceed the value of the 
time lost and all waiting time must be paid for. 


Ontario Industrial Standards Act 


On October 20 two new sections were added 
to the general regulations for carrying out this 
Act. (Lasour GazEeTTs, 1937, p. 1207). As 
amended in 1937 the Act allows a schedule of 
wages and hours agreed upon by a conference 
of employers and employees, subject to the 
approval of the Ontario Industry and Labour 
Board and with respect only to interpro- 
vincially competitive industries, to provide for 
the assessment of .employers only or of em- 
ployers and employees in any such industry in 
order to raise revenue for the enforcement of 
the schedule. The schedule may authorize the 
advisory committee appointed to administer 
it to collect the assessments. The regulations 
as amended now provide that when a schedule 
requires the employees to be assessed, the 
employer is to act as the agent for collection, 
deducting from the wages paid the amount of 
the assessment. The money is to be remitted 
to the advisory committee before the 10th of 
each month with a return showing the amount 
of the assessment and of the wages paid to 
each employee for the work performed in the 
industry during the previous calendar month; 
also the method of calculating the assessment. 


' Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


By an order of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, approved September 29, “con- 
struction of airports” was added to the list of 
industries in Schedule 1 of the Act, those 
within the collective lability system. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Hours of Labour—By a resolution of the 
Fair Wage Board gazetted on September 30 as 
a result of the war emergency, the provisions 
of Order 4 “limiting the number of working 
hours in industrial establishments are sus- 
pended for three months from September 1 or 
until otherwise decided by the Board or the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council.” Order 4 
(Lasour Gazette, 1938, p. 512) reproduces the 
provision of the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act limiting hours of women 
and boys under 18 in industrial establishments 
to 55 a week and restricts the hours of adult 
males to 72 in a week. The Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act imposes also 
a limit on the hours per day and authorizes 
the factory inspector to permit longer hours 
up to 12 in a day and 65 in a week for not 
more than six weeks in any year. All restric- 
tions imposed by the statute remain in effect. 
The requirements of the Fair Wage Order as to 
the payment of overtime rates for time 


worked in excess of the normal work-weeks 
specified in the Order are to remain in effect 
but such rates do not have to be paid by 
employers who have increased, or who increase 
in the future, wage rates to an amount con- 
sidered sufficient by the Board. 


Woodworking Industry—Order 30 applying: 
to the manufacture of wooden boxes and other 
wood products is to remain in force for one 
year from October 21 and then to be renewed. 
for another year unless it is otherwise decided 


by the Board or the Lieutenant-Governor in 


Council. The Order includes all workers in 
the province employed in the manufacturing 
of wooden boxes or shooks or boxes partly 
made of wood, veneer, plywood or fibre, or 
in manufacturing butter or cheese boxes or 
veneer or plywood or in making such wood 
products as reels, shingles, dowels, brooms, 
shovels, tool-handles, wooden railway ties and 
shims, snow fences, wash boards, ironing 
boards, bee-hives, clothespins and toothpicks. 
It does not apply to the manufacture of funeral 
caskets, trunks or valises or of containers used 
only for display purposes or for packing goods. 
made in the establishment or to establishments. 
manufacturing wood products for uses inci- 
dental to the main business or to religious, 
charitable or teaching institutions or to estab- 
lishments employing blind men only. With 
the exception of the provision of Order 4 re- 
quiring the payment of workers hired for less 
than 30 hours a week or three hours a day at. 
a rate 15 per cent higher than the minimum 
prescribed, the provisions of that Order which 
are not incompatible are to apply. Wood- 
working establishments in rural districts, to 
which Order 4 does not apply, are to be treated 
as if in Zone IV of Order 4. 


For the purpose of Order 30 the province 
is divided into five zones: Zone I, the Island 
of Montreal and within a five-mile radius; 
Zone II, Quebec City and other cities and 
towns with a population of 10,000 or more 
except Levis and those in Zone I; Zone III, 
Levis and cities and towns with a population 
of from 2,000 to 10,000; Zone IV, all other 
cities and towns and Zone V the remainder 
of the province. The workers are classified 
into three categories. Category I which in- 
cludes all workers but the temporary and new 
employees, which are categories II and III 
respectively, is subdivided into four classes. 
“Temporary workers” are those hired for less. 
than 20 hours a week or for any other period 
determined by the Board and “new employees” 
those who have less than three months’ ex- 
perience in any particular establishment. The 
latter class is limited to 10 per cent of the 
employees in Category I. Not more than 20: 
per cent of the workers may be in Class A 
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and not more than 40 per cent, 25 per cent 
and 15 per cent in Classes B, C and D, respec- 
tively. Unless permitted by the Board, the 
percentages are to be established weekly and 
the number in each class are to be determined 
by the table of percentages provided by the 
Board and gazetted on the same date. 

For Category I in Zone I the minimum 
hourly rates are 30 cents for Class A, 26 cents 
for Class B, 22 cents for Class C and 17 cents 
for Class D; in Zone II, for Class A, 27 cents 
and for the other three Classes rates 2 cents 
lower than in Zone I. Zones III, IV and V 
have minimum rates 2 cents lower in each 
Class than those provided in Zones II, III and 
IV, respectively. Temporary employees in 
Zone I must be paid at least 22 cents an hour 
and the minimum decreases by 2 cents for 
each Zone from I to V. New employees have 
an hourly minimum of 154 cents in Zone I, 
135 cents in Zone II, 12% cents in Zone III, 
11 cents in Zone IV and 10 cents in Zone V. 

Higher wages fixed by agreement on August 
1, 1939, are to remain in force but overtime 
need not be paid at time and one-half the 
higher rates but only at time and one-half 
the minimum rates provided for Class A and 
for temporary and new employees. 

Overtime at the rate of time and one-half 
the regular rate must be paid for work in 
excess of 60 hours a week in the case of 
labourers, drivers and their helpers, of 72 hours 
for night watchmen and in excess of 55 hours 
for all other workers. The same exemptions 
from overtime are provided as in Order 4. 
Stationery enginemen employed in establish- 
ments covered by Order 30 which are in Zone 
I are governed by Order 6 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1938, p. 624); stationary enginemen in other 
zones are to be placed in Category I but are 
to have a regular work-week of 60 hours. 

Cotton Manufacturing—An amendment 
made by the Fair Wage Board in Order 8 
applying to the Dominion Textile Company 
and certain subsidiaries and gazetted on 
October 21 (Lasour GazetrTe, 1938, p. 625) 
increases by 10 per cent the scale of wages 
in force in the establishments governed by 
the other. The increased rates go into effect 
on the twenty-first day after publication. 

Wholesale Food Stores—Order 33 gazetted 
on October 21 applies to establishments where 
food of all kinds is sold at wholesale, such 
as: groceries, grain, flour, fish, eggs, butter, 
cheese, meat, fruit, vegetables, pickles, etc.; 
also where grain, flour, hay, salt, middlings of 
all kinds are sold at wholesale and places 
where any food products, grain or middlings 
are stored for remuneration. An employee is 
to be paid the rate fixed for the zone where he 
customarily works or, if he customarily works 
in both zones, the rate for the zone where the 


establishment is situated. Not included in 
the order are establishments, the principal 
undertaking of which is retail selling or estab- 
lishments where the main business is not selling 
at wholesale or the storage of food but where 
the latter business is carried on only for the 
purposes of the main undertaking. The Board 
may, by resolution, declare a whole or a part 
of any establishment exempted to be gov- 
erned by this order. The order applies to the 
departments and services of the provincial 
Government. 

The order which is to remain in force for 
one year and be renewed for another year 
unless the Board or the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council decides otherwise, covers Quebec dis- 
trict, Quebec City being Zone I and Levis 
and Lauzon, Zone II. 

The order divides employees into seven 
categories: office employees, travelling sales- 
men, messengers, temporary employees, new 
employees and male and female employees 
not otherwise classified. The two classes last 
mentioned are “new” employees during the 
first three months of employment and office 
workers are “new” for six months but not 
more than 10 per cent of the workers in any 
of the categories which include “new” em- 
ployees may be classified as “new.” “Temporary 
employees” are those who are not hired to 
work every day. 

In both zones a weekly wage of $15 is fixed 
for travelling salesmen and messengers must 
be paid $5 a week. Male and female 
temporary employees, not classified, are to 
receive 30 cents and 20 cents an hour respec- 
tively in Zone I and 25 cents and 18 cents in 
Zone II. Temporary office employees have a 
25-cent hourly rate in Zone I and 20 cents in 
Zone II. The rate for temporary messengers 
is 10 cents an hour in both zones. 

Male workers not included in the above 
groups are to be divided into four classes, not 
less than 10 per cent to be paid $21 and $19 
a week in Zones I and II respectively, not 
more than 20 per cent, $19 and $17, not more 
than 60 per cent, $17 and $15 and not more 
than 10 per cent, $15 and $13. Of the female 
employees not otherwise classified not less 
than 60 per cent must receive $12 and $11 
per week according to the zone, not more 
than 25 per cent, $10 and $9 and not more than 
15 per cent, $7.50 and $6.50 in Zones I and II 
respectively. For “new” male employees not 
otherwise classified, the weekly rate is $12 in 
Zone I and $10 in Zone II and “new” female 
employees not otherwise classified, receive in 
Zone I $6 and $5 in Zone II. 

Male and female office employees are also 
divided in three classes, not less than 25 per 
cent to be paid $15 and $12.50 a week depend- 
ing on the zone, not more than 60 per cent, 
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$12.50 and $10 and not more than 15 per 
cent; $10 and $8. For office workers who are 
mew employees, that is for the first six months, 
a $7-rate is fixed in Zone I and $6 in Zone II. 
Percentages are to be established weekly 
unless the Board issues a special permit. 

As regards the hours in a week to which the 
rates apply, the regular work-week, except for 
travelling salesmen, watchmen, stablemen and 
furnace men, is 48 hours. For the latter three 
classes the rates apply to a 72-hour week. 

Overtime for male and female employees 
not otherwise classified, including those who 
are “new”, means all work before 7 a.m., after 
6 p.m. or in excess of the hours fixed for the 
regular week but work done before or after 
the daily limits by watchmen, stablemen and 
furnace men is not required to be paid as 
overtime. Temporary employees are only en- 
titled to their regular rate for overtime. Office 
workers and messengers must be paid for over- 
time at the rate of time and a half. For male 
and female workers who are not otherwise 
classified, including new employees, overtime 
is to be paid for at the rate of 45 cents and 30 
cents an hour respectively in Zone I and 40 
cents and 27 cents in Zone II. The same 
exceptions in respect to the payment of over- 
time are allowed as under Order 4 (Lasour 
GAZETTE, 1938, p. 512). 

The rates already fixed by agreement on 
September 1, 1939, when higher than those 
provided here are to be maintained unless the 
salary is at least $200 a month. Where the 
business hours of an establishment are less 
than those fixed by the order for a regular 
week the employer may not pay full-time em- 
ployees less than the weekly wage fixed by the 
order. Neither may deductions be made from 
the wage on account of legal or civic holidays. 

Silk Manufacture—On October 17 the 
Board adopted a _ resolution under’ the 
authority of revised Order 5 (Lasour GazettE, 
1938, p. 985) applying to the silk textile in- 
dustry providing that the number of looms per 


operator must be restored to the number in > 


effect on February 12, 1938, when the original 
Order 5 (Uasour GAZETTE, 1938, p. 294) went 
into effect or if a weaver is assigned addi- 
tional looms he must be given for each extra 
loom a 5 per cent increase in the rate per 
hour or by the piece. 

Classification of Workers—Two more tables 
of percentages were issued on October 2 indi- 
cating the grouping of employees into four 
classes when orders fix four different wage- 
rates to be paid to 10 per cent, 20 per cent, 
60 per cent and 10 per cent of the total number 
of workers and into three classes when rates 
apply to 25 per cent, 60 per cent and 15 per 
cent of the workpeople. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Revised minimum wage orders were made 
effective in Saskatchewan on November 6. 
They apply only in cities and within a five- 
mile radius but by order in council effect- 
ive October 6 the Act may be applied to the 
towns of Estevan and Melville. The new orders 
relate, as did the orders in force since January 
10, 1938, (LaBour Gazette, 1938, p. 42) to both 
male and female workers in retail and whole- 
sale stores and mail-order establishments; 
factories, fuel, lumber amd building supply 
yards; places where warehousing, draying, 
cartage, transfer and delivery are carried on; 
hotels and boarding houses and restaurants 
catering to more than five persons; beauty 
parlours, barber shops; and theatres and dance 
halls. In theatres and dance halls the rates 
apply only to managers, cashiers, doormen and 
cleaners. 

The weekly minimum rates for experienced 
workers ranging from $12 to $14 and the rates 
for inexperienced workers and for part-time 
work remain unchanged. 

Changes include a higher minimum for inex- 
perienced minors in beauty parlours and barber 
shops by removing the. distinction between 
the rates for minors and adults when inex- 
perienced and increased rates for hours in 
excess of 48 in a week for all classes except 
persons employed in hotels and restaurants. 
There is no change in the overtime rates of 
25 and 30 cents an hour, according to experi- 
ence, in hotels and restaurants where overtime 
for bell-boys, porters and elevator operators 
begins only after 60 hours in a week and for 
other classes after 48 hours. For inexperienced 
persons employed in beauty parlours and 
barber shops the increase in the overtime 


rate is from 20 or 25 cents, according to age, 


to 274 cents and for those with experience 
from 380 cents to 35 cents. Any person em- 
ployed in a theatre or dance hall beyond 48 
hours in a week has an hourly rate of 35 
cents instead of 30 cents. For inexperienced 
workers in all places, except beauty parlours, 
barber shops, theatres and dance halls, and 
hotels and restaurants, the overtime rate is 
increased from 20 cents an hour to 274 for 
the first 12 hours in excess of 48 in a week and 
40 cents for additional overtime. For ex- 
perienced workers the increase is from 30 
cents to 85 for the first 12 hours and then to 
50 cents an hour. Boys delivering merchandise 
on foot or bicycle, however, have an overtime 
rate of 25 cents an hour for the first 12 hours 
and 30 cents thereafter instead of 20 cents for 
all overtime. 
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Drivers of horse-drawn and motor vehicles 
are expressly provided for in the new orders 
applying to shops, factories and to the ware- 
housing and cartage business, For the first 
three months the minimum is $13 and for 
experienced drivers $14 for a 48-hour week. 
Similarly, the orders covering factories and 
the sale of lumber, fuel and building supplies 
now make provision for messenger and errand 
boys on foot or bicycle. The minimum of 
$6 a week for three months increasing to $8 
a week prescribed formerly for messenger 
and errand boys in connection with shops and 
mail-order houses now applies to the same 
classes in the above mentioned establish- 
ments. In the storage and cartage business, 
the minimum for all messengers and errand 
boys remains at $6 for a regular week. It 
is stipulated that if a boy employed in any 
place is, after 12 months’ employment as a 
delivery boy, taken on the staff in any other 
capacity, he must be paid the minimum for 
a learner in that occupation of at least six 
months’ experience. 


Other changes in the orders are in the 
definition of part-time work and the applica- 
tion, except in hotels and restaurants, of the 
minimum rates to the normal work-week of 


the establishment whether it is 48 hours or 
less. Formerly, a part-time worker was one 
employed in any week for less than 43 hours. 
The new definition applying to all establish- 
ments but hotels and restaurants is that of 
work for six hours or more less than the 
normal work-week. 


Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A regulation approved by Order in Council 
on September 25 extends the application of 
Part I of the Act, providing for the collective 
liability of employers, to include workmen 
engaged in the construction, maintenance or 
repair of rural telephone lines. Telephone 
operators are not to be included except where 
operator’s service is rendered by workmen 
ordinarily engaged in construction, mainte- 
nance and repair. Companies employing 
such workers must apply for protection each 
year to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and are to be assessed at rates based on 
the number of subscribers for telephone ser- 
vice instead of on payroll. The section of the 
Act requiring the employer to furnish state- 
ments showing the payroll and the regulations 
governing assessments based on the amount 
of the payroll are not to apply to rural 
telephone companies. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1938 


Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


HE twenty-first annual report of the 
British Columbia Department of Labour 
records a decrease during 1938 of approximately 
five and one-half million dollars in the total 
industrial payroll of the province compared 
with the figures for 1987. 

This decline is attributed in part to a large 
decrease in the lumber industry and a reduc- 
tion of one and one-half million dollars in 
payrolls in the pulp and paper industry. In 
general, the report states that “unsettled condi- 
tions in Europe in the Far East had an 
adverse effect and in a large measure were 
responsible for the decrease in the total pay- 
roll.” 

While a decrease in the total payroll was 
recorded the report points out that the 
average industrial weekly wage covering all 
industries was not affected by the decrease 
in the total payroll, although fluctuations 
occurred in the average weekly wage in the 
various industries. 

Industrial Statistics, Payrolls, ete —The total 
number of firms reporting in time for tabu- 
lation in the tables of the report was 4,895 
as compared with 4,711 in 1937, an increase 
of 184. 

For these 4,895 reporting firms, a summary, 
of the payrolls reveals a total of $122,498,097. 

89092—3 


The report states however, that “inasmuch 
as this figure covers only the industrial pay- 
rolls, it should not be considered as the total 
payroll of the Province, and must be further 
augmented by the following, yielding an 
accumulative total of $158,026,375, or a de- 
crease of $4,627,859 over 1937”: Payroll of 
4895 firms making returns to Department 
of Labour, $122,498,097; returns received 
too late to be included in above sum- 
mary, $655,053; employees in occupations in- 
cluded in Department’s inquiry, not sending in 
returns (estimated payroll), $1,400,000; trans- 
continental railways (ascertained payroll), 
$12,473,225; Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ment workers, $5,500,000; wholesale and retail 
firms, $2,950,000; delivery, cartage and team- 
ing, warehousing, butchers, moving-picture 
operators, coal and wood yards, and auto trans- 
portation, $3,550,000; ocean service and ex- 
press companies, $7,500,000; miscellaneous, 
$1,500,000. ; 

During 1935 the statistics for the same classi- 
fications showed a payroll of $125,812,140, the 
figures for 1938 thus showing an increase of 
$32,214,235 over the three-year period. 

The percentage of the total payable to 
wage-earners decreased during the year re- 
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viewed by the report. Of the total payroll, 
wage-earners received 77-10 per cent in 1938 
in comparison with 78:67 per cent in 1937. 
Of the total payroll the report also shows that 
officers, superintendents and managers re- 
ceived 10°82 per cent and clerks, stenog- 
raphers and salesmen 12-08 per cent. 

An analysis of the payroll statistics for 1988 
shows that of the twenty-five industrial groups, 
ten show an increased payroll while fifteen 
indicated a decrease. 

Of the ten classifications registering an in- 
crease in wages, miscellaneous trades headed 
the list with an increase of $1,198,572, followed 
by metal-mining with $873,284 and public 
utilities with $249,888; builders’ materials in- 
creased by $210,019; metal trades with an 
addition of $132,032; followed by printing 
and publishing with $35,765; paint-manufacture 
showed an additional $17,422; laundries, clean- 
ing and dyeing, $7,720; and jewellery-manu- 
facture, $5,348. 

The decreases include the following, headed 
by the lumber industry with a decrease of 
$2,979,062; pulp and paper mills with a loss 
of $1,514,470; Coast shipping, $981,099; coal- 
mining, $376,560; explosives and chemicals, 
$264,920; garment-making, $235,620; wood 
(N.E.S.), $114,451; ship-building, $30,301; 
breweries, $26,679; smelting, $18,882; food 
products, $7,311; house-furnishings, $6,998; 
oil-refining, $6,331; cigar and tobacco manu- 
facturing, $4,964; leather and fur goods, $2,402. 

Weekly Wage Rates—The figures in the 
accompanying table taken from the report 
show the average weekly wage for 1931, 1937 
and the year reviewed, 1938. 


AVERAGE FULL WEEK’S WAGES IN EACH INDUS- 
TRY (ADULT MALES ONLY) 


1931 1937 1938 
Industry $ $ $ 
Breweries. . se) QO SWE 2Ommisee: 27184 2 
Builders’ materials. . jie owole” (22uee . 22°82 
Cigar and tobacco manu- 
facturing.. .. .. .. .. 2040 15 50 13 00 
Coa lamining ans Bl S255. C280 C iets. 28°°20 
Coast Bhippime. sus s/s. s/s) eee nOolNSlpae | o2. 93 
Contracting.. . Qf ahieamany 25 ‘Si 


Explosives “and chemicals. DON a cameo! 2420 


Food products, manufac- 

ture of): i area meoueeieoroe {20 fn 
Garment- making. . os LN pee OL ge 23.1) 
House-furnishing.. .. 2p daueeaezo, 20 80 


Jewellery, manufacture of 31 29 34 60 38 95 


Laundries, cleaning and 

dyeing. ke DLO TE. 20 OO 
Manufacturing leather 

and fur goods. Hee SAD SRG e eee DD D3 
Lumber industries. bth citation, 2G. (50 
Metal trades... us (2 ain ee, 20.09 
Metal-minjng. 30/025 (30N34» 3048 
Miscellaneous ‘trades rae 

INCUSOr LES: wh PAG Psi acta s SCOm OM ESD tO LO 
Oil-refining.. .. Yeon (Ome EO. 2808 
Paint- manufacturing. Ae 267123908 “22078 


Printing and publishing. 39 78 33 69 34 19 
Pulp and paper manufac- 

UOLIUO’. fs. sls be ee EO eee «0 oO 
Ship- pbuilding. 5 a 
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1931 1937 1938 
Industry $ $ $ 
Smelting.. .. cai 30 44 25 08 24 80 
Street- -railways, gas, 
water, power, tele- 
phones, etc. t 295,44 W277 AQ ZI 
Manufacturing of wood, 
CNG Bs) a cares se baba OO ty. dt Osc 


From the foregoing, it will be observed that 
the average weekly wage per adult em- 
ployee increased in sixteen of the twenty- 
five occupational classifications. Increases in 
the average weekly wage ranged from :14 
cents in metal mining to $4.35 in the manu- 
facture of jewellery and $1.24 in breweries. 
Of the nine groups reporting decreases in the 
average weekly wage the cigar and tobacco 
manufacturing group registered the largest 
decrease of $2.50, followed by house furnish- 
ing, $1.45; miscellaneous trade and industry, 
and pulp and paper manufacturing each -39 
cents; explosives and chemicals, ‘38 cents; 
paint manufacturing, -30 cents; smelting, -28 
cents; lumber industries, -22 cents, and manu- 
facture of food products, -15 cents. 

The report, as usual, contains tabular statis- 
tics indicating the number of wage-earners 
and wage classifications in each of the twenty- 
five industrial groups. The following table 
gives a summary of all such statistics indica- 
ting th: number of employees in each wage 
classification for the week of employment of 
the greatest number. 


CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE-RATES 
(WAGE-EARNERS ONLY) 





Males Females 
For Week of a 
Employment of 2 18 Appren- 
Greatest Number | years | Under} years | Under] tices 
and 21 and 18 
over | years | over | years 
Under $6. 0 a 8 ia 234 123 329 54 80 
$6.00 to 6.99...... 95 191 91 67 67 
7. 002t0: )'7599:.5 Se: 133 115 353 59 95 
8.00 to 8.99...... 154 174 191 78 126 
9.00 to 9.99...... 220 136 375 80 78 
10.00 to 10.99...... 381 165 536 50 96 
1100360412992, 373 199 713 20 73 
12:00; tovl2 09) cee 950 426 820 93 75 
13200 tov 1sT99 Ns... 697 267 967 oe 70 
14.00 to 14.99...... 1,293 398] 1,396 86 47 
15.00; t0 15, 990... 1,570 Sell sala st iy 35 53 
16200 tomy OO 1,964 239 834 20 35 
V700 4017209 oe 1,964 140 571 7 26 





18,00. to: 18:.99%,. 2,531 104 654 21 29 
19.00 to 19.99...... 10, 207 359 337 11 19 
20.00 to 20.99...... 3, 987 79 813 9 19 
21 00"to' 21-99". 4. ce 5, 68 100 301 28 9 
22800" toy22: 998 see 4,691 52 127 5 13 
23700; $0, 23), 990 nce. 3,04 47 145 7 18 
24:00" to 24099) 2. 7,898 129 104 6 10 
25.00 ston 25,90 eee 4,763 52 98 4 5 
26.00 to 26.99...... 3,229 45 63 1 6 
27.00 to 27-99...... 3, 754 40 44 3 if 
28.00 to 28.99...... 4,370 13 39 2 4 
29.00 to 29.99...... 2,287 12 39 3 6 
30.00 to 34.99...... 13,132 22 93 4 9 
35.00 to 39.99...... 7,060 3 25 4 5 
40.00 to 44.99...... 5,995 4 Dh eres il 
45.00 to 49.99...... 1,654 4 7 | Leta RG ee 
50.00 and over...... 1,667 Dl cce aetna os, ke ta| See ae 

‘Potalet sae 95,984; 4,010) 11,587 789 1,081 
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Apprenticeship—The report of the Direc- 
tor of Apprenticeship shows that at March 31, 
1939, the Apprenticeship Branch had dealt 
with a total of 965 contracts; 180 new con- 
tracts being executed. Of these new con- 
tracts, 144 were in trades designated under the 
Apprenticeship Act and 36 in trades not 
designated. During. the period reviewed by 
the report, 71 apprentices completed their 
apprenticeships to the satisfaction of their 
employers, making a total of 100 to date. 
Fifty-nine contracts were cancelled by mutual 
consent “many of the lads concerned entering 
the Air and Naval Forces or bettering their 
positions in other avenues.” In this con- 
nection the report states that: “It is a source 
of some satisfaction that the training obtained 
under their contracts was largely instrumental 
in their advancement.” 


Employment Service—In a section of the 
report devoted to the activities of the Em- 
ployment Service, the General Superintendent 
records an increase in the number of appli- 
cations and re-applications, a total of 308,847 
in 1988 compared with 198,775 in 1937. Em- 
ployers’ orders dropped to 48,511 as against 
52,523 in the previous year, and placements 
also declined to 48,441 compared with 52,365 
in 1937. 

Commenting generally on the employment 
situation the Superintendent states: 

The annual influx of transient unemployed 
men and women remained one of the principal 
problems confronting the Service, and these 
transients, because of their inability to obtain 
relief, secured employment which should have 
gone to residents of the Province, often with- 
out much regard for the Minimum Wage laws. 
Establishment of work camps for single men 
unable to obtain other employment was under- 
taken on a different basis than has hitherto 
been attempted, in that all transients admitted 
to camps were required to earn an amount 
sufficient to cover the cost of meals and trans- 
portation for return to their place of domicile. 
For other single men admitted to camps under 
Public Works and Forestry Works Projects, 
the deferred-pay plan, introduced in 1937, was 
continued with a greater measure of success. 
These earn-your-way-home and _  deferred-pay 
plans appear. to have reduced _ agitation 
materially, and it is hoped that they will, to 
rab degree, diminish the annual trek to the 
Coast. 


The Superintendent’s report also refers to 
the work of the Handicap Section and the 
Women’s Section, the importation of labour, 
youth training plans and the “work test” 
scheme in Vancouver. 

Unemployment Relief—The report of the 
Administrator of Unemployment Relief for 
1938 states: “The general improvement in the 
relief situation experienced in 1937 was not 
maintained during the calendar year 1938. 
While the average monthly numbers of those 
récelving material aid during 19388 were 
slightly less than for 1937, the last six months 
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of this year showed a substantial increase 
over 1937. The highest number receiving 
assistance during 1938 was during the month 
of March, the number being 70,799, compared 
with 82,772 in March, 1987, and 128,858 in 
March, 1933. The lowest numbered receiving 
assistance was 51,677 in September, 1938, com- 
pared with 43,110 for September, 1937.” 

The Province continued to pay 80 per cent 
of the cost of material aid afforded to muni- 
cipal residents and the full cost of material 
aid to provincial and transient cases residing 
within municipal limits. The Federal Gov- 
ernment assisted in this work by means of a 
monthly grant-in-aid of $115,000. 

The report of the administrator also deals 
with various phases of the relief problem and 
the steps taken to cope with it, under such 


headings as “registration,” “grub stakes,” 
“assistance to settlers’ plan,” “forestry training 
plan,’ “mining training plan,’ and “water 


works projects.” 


Trade Schools Regulation Act—During 1938, 
the number of practical schools registered 
under the Trade Schools Regulation Act was 
seventy-four. Of these fifty-five were prac- 
tical schools situated within the Province and 
nineteen were correspondence schools. Of the 
latter seven are Canadian schools and twelve 
are American. 

Referring to the regulations in force under 
the Act, the report states: “As regards 
correspondence schools: The somewhat strin- 
gent regulations instituted have apparently 
achieved their objective, as complaints regard- 
ing sales misrepresentations and objectionable 
collection practices have practically ceased. 

“The regulations have resulted in an in- 
crease of business for legitimate and worth- 
while organizations by the elimination of un- 
fair competition by those concerns that de- 
pended largely upon high-pressure salesman- 
ship and irrevocable contracts.” 


Factory Inspection—During the year 1988, 
there were 1,972 inspections and re-inspections 
of factories made by the Factories Inspection 
Branch. The report also reviews the activi- 
ties of the branch in connection with accident, 
prevention, prosecutions, factory conditions, 
investigations into complaints and inspections 
of passenger and freight elevators. During the 
year six prosecutions were laid under the 
Factories Act and as a result, six convictions 
were registered. 


Home-W ork —Referring to “home-work” the 
Factories Inspector’s report states: 


Inspection of factories manufacturing ladies’ 
wearing-apparel which previous to Part IT of 
the “Factories Act” being enacted gave employ- 
ment to a far greater number of persons in the 
home than was recorded in the factory, re- 
vealed this situation to he entirely the re- 
verse. 
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To what extent these former home-workers 
have accepted employment in these factories 
is difficult to say, but we are certain that this 
legislation has been the means of vastly increas- 
ing the number of female factory employees. 
The entrance of these employees into super- 
vised industry has not only proven beneficial 
to them as individuals but it has also elimi- 
nated a most unfair competitive condition which 
reviously existed. And further, the public 
interest has also been served in this respect, that 
garments formerly made in homes where sani- 
tation was of secondary importance are now 
being manufactured under proper sanitary con- 
ditions. In order to provide adequate accom- 
modation for these additional workers, new 
factories have been built and extensions have 
been made to present plants during the year 
under review. 


While “home-work” has long been considered 
something that should be abolished we have, 


‘other year since 1931. 


in the course of our investigations, learned 
to realize that a certain type of industrial 
home-work, properly regulated, can serve a very 
useful purpose, as it enables incapacitated 
persons to earn a livelihood in their homes. 
With this in view, a limited number of home- 
work permits have been issued. 

Labour Disputes and Conciliation—Con- 
tained in the report is the first annual report 
of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch. The report states that very few 
disputes marred the industrial scene in 1938 
and that fewer employees were affected and 
fewer working days lost in 1938 than in any 
A total of eleven 
strikes were reported in 19388 affecting 837 
workers and causing a loss of 8,236 working 
days. 


Report of Board of Industrial Relations 


The report also contains the fifth annual 
report of the Board of Industrial Relations in 
which details are given concerning the 
operation of the Hours of Work Act and the 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts. 


Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts— 
During 1938, statistical forms were received 
from 4,259 employers of women and girls, an 
increase of 510 over the 1987 figure. These 
returns covered some 26,732 women workers 
for the year, an increase of 2,648 women and 
girl employees on the payrolls when com- 
pared with the previous year. 


A further increase in wages is revealed in 
the returns. The average weekly wage for 
experienced women 18 years of age or over 
rose from $1564 to $15.74 in 1938. For 
younger, inexperienced employees the average 
weekly wage for the year stood at $9.80 com- 
pared with $10.17 in the previous year. 


A slight increase in the average hours 
worked per week is reported. The average 
hours worked per week by women and girls 
was 42:42 hours compared with 42:05 hours 
in 1937. 

It is also recorded that the percentage of 
employees under 18 years of age or inex- 
perienced, decreased from 6:70 per cent to 
5:26 per cent. 

Separate tabular statistics are given for each 
occupational classification, the above figures 
being taken from summary statistics. Re- 
ferring to the individual occupational classi- 
fications the report notes “that the average 
wages in five of the occupations register in- 
creases over those of 1937 for the adult or 
experienced worker, these being the mercan- 
tile, laundry, personal service, telephone and 
telegraph, and manufacturing industries. 
Slight decreases are recorded in the hotel and 
catering, office, fishing, and fruit and vege- 
table groups.” 


Inspections, Adjustments, Court Cases— 
During 1938 the inspectors of the Board made 
15,223 personal investigations throughout the 
Province, an increase of 2,011 over the 1937 
figure. Adjustments were made for arrears 
of wages totalling $53,202.82 of which $38,- 
259.59 represented payments made to male 
employees and $14,943.23 was turned over ‘to 
women and girls whose wages had not equalled 
the amounts required under the respective 
Minimum Wage Orders of the Board. 

In addition to this amount, $2,371.56 was 
ordered paid to employees as a result of 
Court actions. Commenting on the adjust- 
ments made the report states: “The sum of 
$55,574.38, is, therefore, a tangible manifesta- 
tion of protection afforded employees against 
employers who through ignorance, neglect, or 
wilful action fail to pay the correct wage.” 

Under the Female Minimum Wage Act 
there were 66 prosecutions during 1938, 57 con- 


victions were registered, 7 cases dismissed and 


2 withdrawn. Under the Male Minimum Wage 
Act there were 48 prosecutions, 32 resulting 


‘in convictions, 8 were dismissed and 3 with- 


drawn. 


Hours of Work Act—The report notes that 
with thirty industries covered by the Hours 
of Work Act since 1930, “eight reveal frac- 
tional increases in the average weekly hours 
worked, the remaining twenty-two registering 
decreases.” The 4,895 industrial firms sub- 
mitting returns for 1938 gave information 
regarding hours covering 96,188 male and 
female employees. Of these employees, it was 
shown, that 88-67 per cent worked 48 hours 
or less per week, 5:29 per cent worked from 
48 to 54 hours per week, and 6-04 per cent 
worked in excess of 54 hours per week. 

During the year 76 prosecutions were made 
under the Hours of Work Act, 70 convictions 
being registered, 5 cases were dismissed and 1 
was withdrawn. 
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EFFECT OF WAR ON 
Review of Situation in Great 


TTENDANT upon the gearing of indus- 
try to a war basis, there has resulted 
among belligerent countries the establishment 
of emergency measures in regard to labour 
conditions. To what extent these have resulted 
in a lessening of restrictions or a relaxing of 
pre-war standards as to hours and conditions 
of work, etc., is reflected in the following 
extracts from surveys published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Geneva, and from 
other publications from various countries. 


Labour Conditions in Great Britain 
OVERTIME IN CIvIL DEFENCE WorRK 


A memorandum issued by the National Joint 
Industrial Council for Local Authorities Non- 
Trading Services (Manual Workers) after an 
interview with the British Home Office 
emphasises the view already expressed by the 
Home Office that in many parts of the coun- 
try unnecessary overtime is being worked on 
civil defences, and repeats the Minister’s recom- 
mendation that every effort should be made 
to reduce overtime by the temporary engage- 
ment, if necessary, of additional workpeople. 


PAYMENT For Time Lost tTHrRouGH Am Raips 
or WARNINGS 


An arrangement in regard to time lost 
through air raids or warnings has beén con- 
cluded in the flour milling and cattle food 
industries in Great Britain. 

Workpeople arriving late because of a raid 
or warning are to be paid from the time they 
were due to begin work. Workers having to 
take shelter during their working hours are to 
be paid for this period of interrupted work. 
Those having to work after their normal shift 
finishes, as a consequence of their relief being 
held up because of a raid or warning, are to 
be paid at ordinary rate for time worked. 
Piece workers are to be paid at ordinary time 
rate for time lost. 


Worxkina Hours or Roap TRANSPORT DRIVERS 


The British Minister of Transport has made 
an Order under the Defence Regulations to 
the effect that section 19 of the Road Traffic 
Act, 1930, shall not apply to motor vehicles 
while used for the haulage of material or 
supplies for Government purposes in defence 
services. 

Section 19 of the Act provides that it shall 
not be lawful for any person to drive, or cause 
or permit any person employed by him or 
subject to his orders to drive, for any con- 
tinuous period of more than five and a half 
hours, for continuous periods amounting in the 
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aggregate to more than 11 hours in any period 
of 24 hours or so that the driver has not at 
least ten consecutive hours for rest in any 
period of 24 hours calculated from the com- 
mencement of any period of driving. 

The Order provides that the above limits 
shall be respected unless the holder of the 
licence of the vehicle enters, on the current 
records required to be kept by him, the fact 
that the driver is employed on the haulage of 
materials or supplies for Government pur- 
poses in defence services and unless the driver 
has at least ten consecutive hours of rest 
after every occasion on which an excess period 
is worked under the Order. 


TRANSFER OF Dock LABOUR 


According to the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, an agreement has been concluded 
between the Minister of Labour and National 
Service (on behalf of H.M. Government), 
the National Council of Port Labour Em- 
ployers, and the Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union (on its own behalf, and on behalf 
of the Unions associated with it, namely, the 
National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers and the National Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers), which has as its 
object provision for the temporary transfer, 
on a voluntary basis, of dock labour in war- 
time with a view to supplementing labour at 
ports where the supply of local registered dock 
workers is inadequate for the purpose of 
dealing with the additional traffic caused by 
the diversion of shipping. 


OTHER MEASURES 


On September 21, Royal Assent was given to 
the Control of Employment Act (outlined 
elsewhere in this issue on page 1091). Other 
measures adopted include the Unemployment 
Insurance (Emergency Powers) Act, 1939, and 
the Unemployment Assistance (Hmergency 
Powers) Act, 1939, under which the Minister 
of Labour was given power to make regu- 
lations for the purpose of adapting the schemes 
of unemployment insurance and unemploy- 
ment assistance to war conditions. Regu- 
lations under both Acts have now been made, 
and came into operation on September 6, 1939. 


Employment Conditions of Munition 
Workers in Australia 


Under the Supply and Development Act, 
1939 (this Act came into force on June 17, 
1939, and provides for the supply of muni- 
tions, and the survey, registration and develop- 
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ment of the resources of Australia), the 
Australian Commonwealth Government is 
empowered to make regulations relating to the 
establishment, maintenance or operation of 
factories for or in relation to the provision or 
supply of munitions, including such machines, 
commodities, etc., as the Government con- 
siders necessary for purposes of defence. 


Private Factories—As regards conditions of 
employment in private munition factories, it is 
laid down that the Act does not empower the 

making of regulations (a) depriving a trade 
union or any member of a trade union of any 
right conferred by any law of the Common- 
wealth or of a State relating to rates of wages 
or conditions of employment; (6) altering or 
affecting, to the detriment of a trade union or 
any member of a trade union, any provision 
of an agreement between an employer and the 
trade union relating to rates of wages or con- 
ditions of employment; (c) restricting the 
freedom of any employee to change his em- 
ployment; (d) altering to the detriment of 
any employees, or any trade union, any rule, 
practice or custom in any industry; or (e) 
affecting the rules of any trade union. 


Government Factories—On behalf of the 
Australasian Council of Trade Unions and the 
Australian Labour Party, the Labour Advisory 
Committee asked that similar guarantees should 
be given as regards conditions of employees 
in Cope munition factories. The Com- 
mittee pointed out that, while Government 
employees could apply. to the Commonwealth 
Public Service Arbitrator for an award fixing 
their conditions of employment, any award of 
the Arbitrator which was inconsistent with a 
Commonwealth Act or regulation relating to 
conditions of employment ‘could be disallowed 
by either House of Parliament; the protection 
afforded by awards of the Arbitrator was, there- 
fore, not complete. In reply, the Prime Minis- 
ter said that this power of Parliament to dis- 
allow an award of the Public Service Arbitrator 
had existed for 20 years past and had been 
exercised very rarely. He considered that Par- 
hament itself could be trusted to see that there 
was no interference by it with the important 
principle that workers were entitled to the pro- 
tection of industrial tribunals—a principle to 
which he himself adhered very strongly. The 
Government did not intend to use its powers so 
as to set aside or impair the efficacy of awards 
or industrial agreements governing the fixation 
of wages and conditions of employment in Gov- 
ernment or private factories. 


Regulation of Labour in France 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for October summarizes the important changes 
in legislation governing working conditions in 
France as covered by a Decree-Law dated 
September 1, 1939, and amending Decrees and 
Orders. Extracts from this summary follow: 


Increased Weekly Working Hours—All in- 
dustrial, commercial, handicraft and co-opera- 
tive undertakings and public hospitals and in- 
stitutions are authorized to increase working 
hours to 60 a week, to be distributed in such 
a manner that the daily working time does not 
exceed 11 hours. On continuous processes, the 
weekly working time is limited to 56 hours on 
average over a period which, except as other- 
wise authorized by the Inspector of Labour, 
may not exceed 12 weeks. Where work on con- 
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“inuous processes is being carried out in the 
‘terests of national defence or for one of the 
~uble services, an extension of working time 
40 72 hours a week may be sanctioned. The 
application of the revised regulations may not 
result in the extension of the normal working 
hours of children and women beyond 10 a day 
or 60 a week, except with the authority of the 
Inspector of Labour. 


Overtime, etc—Undertakings are to con- 
tinue to enjoy the overtime facilities, during 
periods of pressure of work, granted under pre- 
vious legislation. Where the work is of national 
importance, the duration of the overtime is to 
be fixed by agreement between the Inspector 
of Labour and the local representative of the 
Ministry concerned. 


Adjustment of Wages and Contribution to 
National Solidarity Fund—In order that pro- 
duction costs may not be unduly raised by the 
increase in working hours, it is provided that 
workers, the duration of whose working week 
has been extended, are to receive for 45 hours 
of such working week the remuneration which 
they formerly received for a week of 40 hours. 
The remuneration which would normally have 
been due for hours of work performed between 
40 and 45 a week is to be retained by the 
employer and paid to the Treasury as a contri- 
bution to the National Solidarity Fund, which, 
by a Decree-Law dated September 1, 1939, has 
been established in order to provide allowances 
for necessitous families of persons serving with 
the forces. For hours of work in excess of 45 
a week, workers are to receive two-thirds of the 
normal hourly remuneration. The remaining 
third of the normal hourly remuneration is to 
be appropriated to the National Solidarity Fund. 
In addition, men between the ages of 18 and 49 
who are not embodied in a military unit are 
required to make a contribution to the National 
Solidarity Fund, as from October 1, 1939, of 
15 per cent of their earnings, unless they are 
in receipt of a military or civil war-disability 
pension. For all other workers, the special 
tax of 2 per cent on wages. salaries and earnings 
instituted by the Decree-Law dated November 
12, 1938 is to be increased, as from January l, 
1940, to 4 per cent. 


Suspension of Conciliation and Arbitration 
Legislation—The application of the existing 
legislation respecting conciliation and arbitration 
in labour disputes has been suspended, and the 
Minister of Labour has been empowered to 
institute a war-time system. of conciliation and 
arbitration. The wage revision clauses of all 
collective agreements and labour contracts are 
also suspended. 


Regulations applicable to Special Industries. 
—Special regulations have been issued regulating 
the working hours_and wages of underground 
workers in mines. The normal working week of 
such workers has been extended from 38 hours 
40 minutes to 32 hours 30 minutes, inclusive of 
rest periods of 25 minutes a day and of both 
winding times. The working week is to consist 
of six days of 8 hours 45 minutes each; but 
the weekly rest day need not be the same for all 
the workers employed in an undertaking. The 
working time may be further extended to 60 
hours a week by an Order to be issued jointly 
by the Ministers of Public Works and Labour. 
Provision is made for temporary extensions of 
working hours in case of accidents, etc., and on 
preparatory and complementary work, and work 
in the interests of national defence and other 
specified circumstances. 

Mine workers are required to make contri- 
butions to the National Solidarity Fund similar 
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in character to those made by industrial and 
commercial workers generally. 

Further special regulations applicable to rail- 
ee and the mercantile marine are to be issued 
ater. 


Working Hours in Government Departments. 
—The duration and distribution of working time 
in the various Government Departments and 
State works and services are to be determined 
by Ministerial Decree, subject to a maximum of 
60 working hours a week. 


Weekly Rest—The grant of a weekly rest 
may, so far as is necessary, be withheld in the 
ease of workers employed in State undertakings, 
undertakings executing State contracts, and 
undertakings engaged on work for the national 
defence. In other industrial and commercial 
undertakings, the weekly rest may, for the time 
being, be eranted in rotation. During the 
period of hostilities, the staffs of Government 
Departments may be allowed to take the Satur- 
day half-holiday and Sunday rest in a similar 
manner. 


War-Time Measures in Germany 


In its review of war-time measures in Ger- 
many, the International Labour Office publica- 
tion (ndustrial and Labour Information, 
October 2) has drawn chiefly on the Reich 
Government controlled press. (Measures 
taken since the advent to power by the Nazi 
regime are reviewed in an article appearing in 
this issue on page 1122). Paragraphs from 
these sources indicate a cross-section of labour 
control as follows: 


CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT 


The Council of Ministers for the Defence of 
the Reich issued an Order on September 1, 
1939 concerning restrictions on change of em- 
ployment and the Minister of Labour issued a 
further Order on September 6, 1939 containing 
detailed provisions for the application of the 
above Order. 

In virtue of the first Order, the consent of 
an employment office is required whenever labour 
is engaged by an employer, except in agricul- 
ture. By the second Order, mining and domestic 
service in houses in which children under 14 
years are living were added to the exceptions, 
unless the person to be engaged was last em- 
ployed in agriculture, in which case the consent 
of the employment office is required. 

Similarly, anyone who wishes to terminate a 
contract of employment or apprenticeship re- 
quires the consent of an employment office, un- 
less the parties agree to terminate the contract, 
or the work of the undertaking is suspended, 
or the worker is engaged as a probationer or 
substitute and the contract comes to an end 
within one month, or the worker renders only 
occasional services or receives very little pay 
and is consequently not covered by the sickness 
insurance system. In all these cases a worker 
who leaves his employment must immediately 
register at the employment office. 

Regulations have been issued concerning the 
engagement. of labour in the “freed area of West 
Prussia.” Labour can be engaged only through 
the employment offices and in virtue of an 
Order of the president of the regional employ- 
ment office in Dantzig it is forbidden to engage 
labour in the above area for employment in the 
former Free City of Dantzig. Employment 
offices are to be established in a number of 
places in the area. 
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ComMPuULsorY LABouR SERVICE 


By an Order of the Minister of Labour of 
September 4, 1939 a change has been made 
in the additional allowances payable in cer- 
tain circumstances to persons who are engaged 
on compulsory labour service on work of 
national importance. 

Previously, such allowances were based on 
the principle that a worker on compulsory 
service should not receive less than he had 


been receiving in his previous employment. 
‘Under the new Order, 


if a worker on com- 
pulsory service has to live away from his 
family he is entitled to receive a separation 
allowance not exceeding 19 marks per week 
in addition to his wages. An additional allow- 
ance may be paid if the worker has incurred 
obligations which are reasonable in relation 
to his previous economic situation and which 
he is unable, in consequence of his compulsory 
service, to fulfil either wholly or partly. 


Lasour SERVICE FoR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Council of Minister for the Defence of 
the Reich issued an Order on September 4, 
1939 increasing the strength of the compulsory 
labour service for young women to 100,000. 
The Leader of German Labour is empowered 
to enrol single women from 17 to 25 years of 
age who are neither fully employed nor are 
being educated or trained, and who are not 
absolutely required for work with their families 
in agriculture. 

An Order of September 5, 1939 provides 
that the discharge from the labour service 
of young womén who were due to leave at the 
end of September, 1939, has been postponed. 

The labour service for young men is engaged 
in Poland to follow the army and repair roads, 
bridges, etc., which have been destroyed dur- 
ing the military operations. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


Under the Order of September 4, 1939 con- 
cerning war economy, exceptions may be 
allowed to the labour protection provisions in 
general. In addition, the Order of September 
1, 1989 to amend and supplement the existing 
provisions concerning labour law, empowers 
the competent authorities to suspend the pro- 
visions for the protection of women workers 
which concern prohibited occupations, hours 
of work, breaks, night work, and leave of 
absence before and after childbirth. 

On September 11, 1939, the Minister of 
Labour issued an Order defining the exceptions 
to be admitted with regard to the hours of 
work of women and young persons. Under 
the terms of this Order, women may be em- 
ployed in an emergency for 10 hours a day and 
56 hours a week. This exception does not 
apply to pregnant women during their last 
three months of pregnancy or to women feed- 
ing their infants, or to unhealthy occupations 
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in which hours of work are specially regulated. 
Breaks for women workers may be shortened 
if their work involves a sufficient number of 
breaks of short duration to ensure them ade- 
quate rest. The prohibition of night work is 
maintained in principle, the only exception 
allowed being for women employed in the 
evening or morning in regular alternating 
shifts. In particular cases, the labour inspec- 
tion offices are authorized to widen the scope 
of the exceptions, or to restrict it if they 
consider it necessary for the women workers’ 
protection. 


On September 11, 1939, the Minister of La- 
bour issued an Order with regard to exemptions 
to be granted for the hours of work of women 
and young persons. In urgent cases, the hours 
of work of young persons over 16 may be pro- 
longed up to 10 hours a day and 56 hours a 
week. This provision does not apply, however, 
to unhealthy occupations governed by special 
regulations with regard to hours of work. 
For young persons under 16, hours of work 
may in urgent cases be prolonged up to 10 
hours a day, including the time spent in occu- 
pational schools, and up to 48 hours a week, 
if the time spent in the occupational schools is 
not counted as working time. In order that 
the day’s work shall not end too late owing 
to daily hours of work being prolonged, the 
breaks for young persons may be shortened, 
provided that their work involves sufficient 
short breaks to ensure them adequate rest. 
The prohibition of night work for young per- 
sons is maintained in principle, and the only 


exception allowed is for young persons over 
16 employed in the evening or morning in regular 
alternating shifts. Exceptions are also pro- 
vided with regard to the half-holiday before 
Sundays or holidays. In particular cases, the 
labour inspection departments are empowered 
to widen the scope of the exceptions or restrict 
if it they consider it necessary for the young 

worker’s protection. 

The Order of September 1, 1939 under which 
a permit is required from the Labour Office for 
any engagement of workers or termination of a 
contract applies equally to apprentices. 

Hours IN SHops 

The Prefect of Police in Berlin issued an 
Order on September 6, 1939 altering the closing 
hours for food shops in order that workers 
may be able to buy their food later in the 
evening. In order to compensate the staff of 
food shops for this extra work, a break in the 
middle of the day has been made compulsory. 

The shops will now close at 8 pm., a break 
being granted in the middle of the day from 
12.30 to 3.30 p.m. The Order concerning hours 
of work provides that, normally, shops should 
be closed to the public from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
The decision taken by the Prefect of Police in 
Berlin is based on a clause in the Order 
enabling the Mzunister of Labour or an 
authority to whom the Minister has delegated 
his power, to amend the provisions in force 
when such amendment is urgently required in 
the public interest. 





STATE CONTROL OF LABOUR IN GERMANY 


Abolition of Trade Unions—Control of Employment and Labour 
Costs—Foreed Labour 


2 Pie following is a summary of an article 
entitled “State Control of Labour in 
Germany”, appearing in the October issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review published by the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The article outlines the absorption of labour 
under the state in the German Reich since 
the ascendency of the National Socialist Gov- 
ernment to power in 1933. Since that time, 
by a series of legislative and administrative 
measures, conditions of employment of all 
workers have been subordinated to the interests 
of the state in the carrying out of the doctrine 
of “totalitarianism.” In a society founded on 
such a principle, the article emphasizes there 
can be no room for free trade unions, for 
strikes or lockouts, or even for serious argu- 
ment over wages and working conditions. 

The article outlines the steps in the domina- 
tion of civilian and labour rights—the abolition 
of trade unions, the prohibition of industrial 
disputes, and assumption of ‘control by the 
state of all other labour conditions. 


Abolition of Trade Unions 


In January, 1934, under the terms of the 
National Labour Law, all labour unions were 


abolished by the National Socialist Govern- 
ment. By this enactment “the theory of con- 
flict of interests between the employers and 
the workers, resulting in the class struggle, 
is replaced by one which assumes a harmony 
of interests between employers and workers 
and joint effort to further the purposes of 
the enterprise and the common well-being of 
the people and the state as a whole.” 


Under this law there is established a highly 
integrated system of authority beginning with 
the shop leader—the employer. Over him is 
the leader of an industrial area—the labour 
trustee; over the latter is the state minister 
of labour; and, finally, over all, the supreme 
leader of the German Co-Nationals (Folks- 
genossen) and their state. 


The law provides for close co-operation 
between the employers and their workers— 
something like a shop family, in which the 
employer is the family head in the role of 
the shop leader, and his workers are family 
members in the role of the followers of and 
advisers to the leader, but with the latter alone 
deciding and directing all matters concerning 
the establishment. 
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Democracy and the majority rule has been 
replaced by the omnipotent state with its ex- 
clusive power of selection, appointment, guid- 
ance, and control over industrial and trade 
relations. 

Labour unions and employers’ associations 
have been replaced by a shop council of 
advisers, consisting of the workers and the 
employer as their responsible leader. 

Labour unions have been replaced by the so- 
called Labour Front, organized and controlled 
by the state and consisting of both workers 
and their employers. 


Control of Employment 


Dealing with control of employment, the 
article states: “This Government control over 
the employer-worker relationship, exercised 
through the Labour Front, did not go far 
enough, however, to meet the desires of the 
Government. The forcing of armament pro- 
duction and the building of forts and military 
roads required the quick shifting of great 
masses of workers and keeping them on parti- 
cular jobs and at particular workplaces. There- 
fore it became necessary to put the workers 
more directly and more completely under the 
control of the Government through the state 
labour offices, the labour trustees, and the 
local governments.” 

In an attempt to meet this objective, a 
number of decrees were passed. In May, 
1934, a decree authorized certain Government 
officials to require the dismissal of former farm 
workers from other employment; to prohibit 
certain ex-farm workers from engaging in 
other forms of labour; and to transfer workers 
from public works to farm work. At the 
same time certain districts were closed to non- 
resident workers. 

In June, 1935, a system of labour passports 
was introduced making it possible for authori- 
ties to keep in close touch with all shifting 
or attempts at shifting in employment. 

In October, 1936, with increasing armament 
activities, the Government decreed that work- 
ers could not be employed without the 
approval of the Employment Service, and that 
metal workers employed in other industries 
must return to the metal industries if their 
services were needed. Anonymous advertis- 
ing for skilled workers was also prohibited. 

In March, 1938, a series of orders furthered 
the control of employment by codifying 
measures which had applied to Government 
labour authorities for some time; by con- 
trolling the employment of apprentices under 
the age of 25; and by the compulsory registra- 
tion of young people with local labour offices 
and the prohibition of recruiting workers in 
certain establishments without Government 
permission. 
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In June of the same year a Government regu- 
lation required all Germans “to perform cer- 
tain, urgent state tasks for a period of time 
or to undergo vocational training as prescribed 
by the Government.” 


Foreed Labour 


The article then proceeds to trace the appli- 
cation by decrees of forced labour as a 
permanent policy. The introductory para- 
graph of a decree of February 13, 1939, con- 
taining the new policy is as follows: “The execu- 
tion of important state political tasks which 
cannot be delayed must not be endangered by 
a lack of workers. For the execution of such 
tasks the possibility must be afforded of draft- 
ing the inhabitants of the Reich territory for 
work and of making closer ties to their place 
of work.” 

Control of Labour Costs 


Reference is also made to the attempts of 
the National Socialist Government to keep the 
cost of production from rising and if possible, 
to lower it. “This it was hoped”, the article 
continues, “to accomplish by an increase in 
the productivity of workers by rationalization, 
i.e. by the reorganization of industrial pro- 
duction on a more efficient basis; and by keep- 
ing down wages, which constituted 20 to 50 
per cent of the production cost in the various 
industries.” 

The article then outlines certain substitutes 
adopted to take the place of incentive based 
upon wage increases; and the fixing of not 


only the lower limits of wages but the upper 


limits to offset the tendency of wages to rise 


on account of a shortage of skilled workers in 


the armament industries. 


Public Canteens 


Reference is made to the increasing number 
of women wage earners in Germany, the total 
having risen from 4,500,000 in 1933 to 6,600,000 
in 1939, contrary to the earlier plan of the 
National Socialists favouring the return of 
women to home-making. This has been 
brought about by the increasing demand for 
workers in the armament industries. Coin- 
cidental with this trend there has been 
developed a system of public feeding through 
a canteen system, the National Socialist Gov- 
ernment apparently being convinced that the 
state must recognize public mass-feeding as a 
permanent institution, similar to that estab- 
lished in the Soviet Union. An organization 
in which various bodies were represented was 
created to deal with this question, and was 
given the task of organizing canteens on a 
uniform pattern and in such a way as to 
ensure “sound nourishment from home-pro- 
duced foods in the place where the majority 
of the people take their meals.” 
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MINIMUM WAGE-FIXING MACHINERY IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


INIMUM wage legislation is the subject 
of a study being made by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. Monographs on wage 
regulation in Australia, Belgium, Czecho- 
Slovakia, France, Great Britain, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Peru and the United States of 
America have been published under the title, 
The Minimum Wage, an International Survey. 
The Office proposes to publish at a later date 
analyses of laws in other countries and a 
general survey of the principles and problems 
of minimum-wage regulation. 

Of the nine countries, whose legislation has 
been analysed, all but Czecho-Slovakia, Peru 
and the United States have ratified the Con- 
vention concerning the creation of minimum- 
wage-fixing machinery which was adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1928. 
This convention requires each country ratify- 
ing it to create or maintain machinery for 
fixing 

minimum rates of wages for workers em- 

ployed in certain of the trades or parts of 

trades (and in particular in home-working 
trades) in which no arrangements exist for 
the effective regulation of wages by collective 
agreement or otherwise and wages are ex- 
ceptionally low. 
Each country is free to decide the nature and 
form of the machinery and the methods to be 
followed in its operation provided: (1) that 
before the machinery is applied in any trade, 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
including representatives of any organizations 
there may be, are consulted; (2) that the em- 
ployers and workers concerned are associated 
in the operation of the machinery to such 
extent and in such manner as the national law 
determines but in any case in equal numbers 
and on equal terms; and (3) that the minimum 
rates fixed are not subject to abatement by 
agreement between an individual worker and 
employer or, except with the permission of the 
competent authority by collective agreement. 

A Recommendation made at the same ses- 
sion of the Conference for the guidance of 
the Member States supplemented the Conven- 
tion with “certain general principles which, as 
present practice and experience show, produce 
the most satisfactory results.’ The most im- 
portant of the principles relating to the 
~machinery for fixing wages may be noted as 
follows: (1) In order to make a decision on 
the application of the machinery to any trade, 
the wages actually paid and the arrangements, 
if any, for the regulation of wages should be 
ascertained with respect to any trade to which 
employers or employed request the application 
of the machinery and submit prima facie evi- 
dence that no arrangements for effective 


regulation exist and that wages are exception- 
ally low; (2) There should be consultation 
with the employers and workers in the trade 
and the views of both should be solicited and 
given equal consideration; (3) To secure 
greater authority for the rates that may be 
fixed, the general policy should be to have 
the employers and workers, through repre- 
sentatives equal in number and votes, jointly 
take a direct part in the deliberations and 
decisions of the wage-fixing body which should 
include also one or more independent persons 
with voting rights; (4) As far as practicable, 
employers and workers should have a voice 
in selecting their representatives; (5) Account 
should be taken of the necessity of enabling 
the workers to maintain a suitable standard 
of living and for this purpose regard should be 
had to the rates paid for. similar work in 
organized trades operating under collective 
agreements or where there are no such agree- 
ments, to the general level of wages in the 
country or particular locality. 


Minimum-Wage Regulation defined 


The term “minimum-wage regulation” is 
defined by the International Labour Office as 
“the fixing of legally enforceable minimum 
rates of wages by some authority other than 
the employers and workers or organizations of 
employers and workers, directly concerned.” 
The study, therefore, excluded collective agree- 
ments unless they could be legally enforced 
against persons who were not parties to an 
agreement. In the words of the report,— 

Collective agreements, though they fixed the 

standard or lowest rates of wages which may 

be paid in any particular trade or industry 
are consequently not included in this survey 
unless they can be made binding on persons 
who have not agreed to accept their provisions. 
If, however, provision exists for the com- 
pulsory extension of such agreements to third 
parties, such provision constitutes, as regards 
employers and workers who are required to 
observe conditions which they have not 
voluntarily accepted, a form of wage-fixing 
by authority and it is therefore included in 
this study. 
Excluded from the study, however, is one form 
of wage-fixing by authority which is familiar 
in Canada, that requiring a “fair wage clause” 
in public contracts by which contractors for 
public works or supplies must observe certain 
standards in the payment of their workers. 
The limited and special nature of this kind of 
regulation and the lack of available informa- 
tion on its extent and operation caused the 
Office to reserve this subject for a later publi- 
cation, 

One of the most important and interest- 

ing parts of the volume is the description of 
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the machinery and method of wage regulation 
in different countries and even within one 
country. These methods are five in number 
and may be briefly indicated as the enactment 
of a minimum rate by the legislature, com- 
pulsory arbitration, the compulsory applica- 
tion of collective agreements to non-parties 
and regulation by trade boards and by general 
boards. Not always is the distinction clear 
cut, however, and two or more of these 
methods may be used or, the machinery being 
chiefly of one type, may resemble other types 
in some particulars. The European countries, 
except Great Britain, and the Argentine Re- 
public, restrict their minimum-wage laws to 
home-workers. 


Statutory Rates 


Minimum wages have been fixed by statute 
in only a few countries. The object of some 
early laws of this kind appears to have been 
to prevent the exploitation of young workers 
but more recently this method has been applied 
in some countries to workers without regard 
to age. Of the nine countries covered in the 
Labour Office survey, Australia, New Zealand, 
Peru and the United States, in addition to 
providing for minimum-wage fixing by ad- 
ministrative action, have laws fixing minimum 
rates of wages for some classes of workers. 
In Peru, only dock workers are dealt with 
in this way. In Australia, the States of Vic- 
toria, Queensland, Western Australia and 
Tasmania have statutory minimum rates for 
factory workers and Queensland and Western 
Australia for shop assistants also. In New 
Zealand, there is a statutory minimum for 
persons beginning employment in factories, 
shops and offices with provision for a _half- 
yearly increase until the end of the third year 
of employment and a minimum rate applying 
thereafter. In both Australia and New Zea- 
land, the minimum rates prescribed in the 
statutes are superseded in most cases by 
higher rates fixed in arbitration awards, col- 
lective agreements extended and made binding 
on the whole industry and, in Victoria and 
Tasmania, in determinations of wages boards. 
In the United States, the minimum wage laws 
applying to women and minors in the States 
of Arkansas, Nevada and South Dakota and 
in Puerto Rico specify the rate but in 
Arkansas power is given to the Industrial 
Welfare Commission to vary it. The federal 
Fair Labour Standards Act, 1938, applying to 
industries engaged in interstate commerce or 
in the production of goods for interstate ship- 
ment, established a minimum hourly rate of 
25 cents for the first year from October 24, 
1938, 30 cents for the next six years and 40 
cents from October 24, 1945. In addition to 
this provision for a general upward movement 
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in minimum rates at stated intervals, the Act 
provides machinery for increasing the rates 
industry by industry above the statutory 
minimum in effect at the time. 

In Canada, the method of fixing minimum 
wages by statute was used by Alberta from 
1917 to 1926. At the present time, only 
Manitoba has a law establishing a minimum 
rate of wages. This action was taken first in 
1934 to prevent the employment of males at 
wages lower than the minimum fixed by regu- 
lation for women. The present Manitoba 
Minimum Wage Act, which applies to both 


‘male and female workers in cities, stipulates 


that no person over 18 years of age may be 
employed in a factory, shop, office or other 
workplace covered by the Act at less than 25 
cents an hour unless the Minimum Wage 
Board has fixed a lower rate. The Act may 
be extended by order in council to parts of 
the province outside cities and certain regu- 
lations apply to all parts of the province but 
the statutory rate of 25 cents relates only to 
employment in cities. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Tht minimum-wage principle was adopted 
first in New Zealand in 1894 and regulation 
was effected by the compulsory arbitration of 
industrial disputes concerning wages. Arbi- 
tration tribunals, such as now exist in 
Australia and New Zealand, which are com- 
petent to issue compulsory awards, usually 
function as wage-fixing bodies only in relation 
to parties to such disputes. Moreover, in 
New Zealand and some Australian States, 
their jurisdiction is restricted to disputes 
involving registered trade unions. Such 
tribunals are thus not engaged in the 
systematic regulation of wages nor are they 
necessarily concerned with industries in which 
wages are especially low. However, under 
the power conferred in comparatively recent 
years to declare the amount required for a 
living wage, or a basic wage as it is more 
commonly called in Australia, the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
and the arbitration authorities in New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia and 
Western Australia and in New Zealand func- 
tion in somewhat the same way, although to 
a limited extent, as general minimum-wage- 
fixing boards in other countries. In Australia, 
such declarations appear to be binding only 
for the purposes of the Act, that is, on the 
arbitration tribunals and on _ parties to 
collective agreements to be made legally 
binding through registration. In New South 
Wales, the arbitration authorities may not 
fix minimum rates of wages that are lower 
than the “needs basic wage” for an adult 
unskilled worker fixed by the Commonwealth 
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Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for its 
own - guidance in dealing with disputes 
extending beyond the bounds of any one 
state. Victoria, too, has tried to bring about 
ereater uniformity and overcome the difficul- 
ties arising from conflict between the 
Commonwealth awards effective in Victoria 
and the determinations of the State Wages 
Boards by stipulating that the Wages Board 
for every trade affected by an award of the 
federal Court shall, as soon as_ possible, 
incorporate in its determination any provisions 
of the award which deal with matters within 
its jurisdiction. 


Generalization of Collective Agreements 


The compulsory. application of collective 
agreements voluntarily concluded by em- 
ployers’ associations and trade unions to all 
employers and their employees in_ the 
industry affected by the agreement is another 
method of regulating minimum wages by 
governmental authority. This method is used 
in France, Greece, Mexico, Brazil, South 
Africa, New Zealand and the Australian States 
of Queensland and Western Australia. Such 
legislation was also in effect at one time in 
Austria, Germany and Czechoslovakia and 
applies, at the present time, in England to 
the cotton weaving industry under an Act of 
19384. In Canada, the Quebec Collective 
Labour Agreements Act, enacted first in 1934, 
utilizes the collective agreements made by 
employers or employers’ associations and trade 
unions to establish minimum rates of wages, 
maximum hours of work and the proportion 
of apprentices throughout the industries and 
areas affected by the agreements. The exten- 
sion of agreements to non-parties is effected 
in most countries by the administrative 
authorities in accordance with the conditions 
laid down in the statute but in Australia and 
New Zealand the arbitration tribunals have 
power to declare agreements generally bind- 
ing. Such agreements are, however, voluntary 
in their origin and are to be distinguished 
from the arbitration awards made by the 
same authorities in case of disputes, although 
both constitute a form of minimum-wage 
regulation. 


The extension of a collective agreement 
so as to regulate conditions in those portions 
of the industry in which labour is not organ- 
ized or where agreements have not been 
made is unlike other forms of minimum wage- 
fixing machinery in being put in motion 
neither at the request of the employers or 
employees to whom the rates will apply nor 
on the initiative of a government agency 
but at the request of one or both of the 
parties to the agreement who make such 
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application for their own protection from 
what they consider unfair competition in the 
matter of working conditions. Accordingly, 
the law usually provides that an agreement 
may be extended only after the authorities 
have satisfied themselves that it has been 
voluntarily accepted by a substantial propor- 
tion of the industry and after they have 
examined, in the public interest and that of 
the persons to whom it is to be compulsorily 
applied, any objections to its extension. 


Trade Boards 


Regulation of wages by permanent and, in 
most cases, autonomous, boards acting inde- 
pendently of each other and made up of an 
equal number of representatives of the 
employers and employed in the trade or 
industry concerned, together with one or more 
independent members, was the method 
adopted first in the State of Victoria in 1896 
and is that most commonly used at the 
present time. Such boards fix minimum 
wages, time and piece rates, for the various 
occupations in their own trades in the areas 
for which they are appointed. Provision is 
usually made, for the publication, before a 
final determination of a board is made, of 
the proposed rates and for the consideration 
of any objections that. may be made within 
a fixed period. The members of a board 
serve for a fixed term, usually two, three or 
four years, but, in all cases, they may be 
reappointed. This system is in effect in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, in the 
Irish Free State, France, Norway and the 
Argentine Republic as well as in _ the 
Australian States of Victoria, Tasmania and 
South Australia. It was formerly used, too, 
in Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia. In 
some cases, the principle of wage-regulation 
by trade boards was incorporated first in an 
Act relating only to home-workers or, as in 
Britain, to persons employed in industrial 
establishments where wages were low and 
there was no effective machinery for their 
regulation, but after some years of experience 
it was applied also, with variations, to other 
classes, such as agricultural workers and also 
in Britain to coal miners in 1912 and to road 
haulage workers in 1988. 

Legal effect is given to the determination 
of a trade board by a formal order of the 
responsible Minister or other government 
authority. In some cases, as in Britain, 
Tasmania and the Argentine, the decision of 
a trade board is final. So also in Germany 
before 19383 if the minimum rates were 
adopted by at least a two-thirds majority of 
the board, and in Czechoslovakia. In Great 
Britain the Minister of Labour must confirm 
the rates fixed by a board within one month 
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or refer them back for further consideration 
but he has no power to revise or modify 
them, 

On the other hand, under some laws as in 
France, Norway and Victoria, there is a right 
of appeal from the rates fixed by a trade 
board to another body on which there is 
also equal representation of employers and 
employed and of which the chairman is an 
independent person. In Victoria, objections 
to the rates agreed on by a wages board may 
be heard by the Court of Industrial Appeals 
which consists of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court and two other members who have been 
engaged in the trade concerned as employer 
and employee respectively for at least six 
months in the three years preceding their 
nomination for the Court by the employers 
and employed in the trade. It is stipulated, 
however, that if the Court alters the deter- 
mination of a Board, the latter, after twelve 
months, may revise the decision of the Court 
without its leave. In France, where there are 
two different boards for each industry, one to 
fix minimum hourly rates and the other to 
determine piece rates, there is a right of 
appeal to a Central Board presided over by 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Appeal 
with a permanent officer of the Ministry of 
Labour as secretary with the right to vote 
and including for each case three employers 
and three workers in the particular industry. 
Similarly, in Norway a Central Council of 
equal numbers of employers and employed 
with one independent member may modify 
the determination of a trade board. But 
since 1928 the Norwegian Council has had 
power to fix wages of home workers without 
appointing a trade board, the Act merely 
requiring that the employers and employees 
in the trade be “consulted” by the Council. 
Under the law in Austria the Minister in 
charge of labour matters had authority to 
alter the rates agreed on by a trade board. 

The essential feature of the trade board 
system, then, is the imposing of responsibility 
for the fixing of wages on the industry itself. 
The system provides, also, direct and con- 
tinuous means of ascertaining the views of 
employers and workers actually engaged in 
the industry it is proposed to regulate and in 
the task of enforcing minimum rates the 
hands of a government are strengthened by 
the fact that the rates have been either 
agreed to by representatives of both sides or 
at least accepted by them as the majority 
opinion of a board on which they agreed to 
serve. 


Especially important, therefore, is the 
thoroughly representative character of a 
board. It must represent all parts of the 


trade, the main grades of workers for whom 


rates are to be fixed, the various classes of 
employers, the different districts or centres, 
and the home-workers if any. In Britain and 
Tasmania, the size of a trade board depends 
on the circumstances of the trade but the 
average number of members in Britain is 
about 40 of whom three are independent or 
“appointed” members, as they are called. In 
Victoria the law stipulates that there shall be 
not less than six or more than ten representa- 
tive members and an impartial chairman 
selected by the other members or, if they 
cannot agree, by the Minister. In France the 
number of representative members is two or 
four and in Norway not less than four. 
Austria and Czechoslovakia provided for 
boards on which employers, workers and the 
public were equally represented. 


Since the chief function of the independent 
members of a board is to reconcile as far as 
possible the conflicting views of employers 
and workers, to see that the relevant facts 
are brought out and to vote according to 
their judgment, it is essential that there 
should be confidence in their impartiality and 
general competence. Where there is only one 
independent member, he is chosen by agree- 
ment between the other members as in Aus- 
tralia and acts as chairman of the board. In 
Britain the Minister of Labour has adopted the 
policy of not appointing as independent mem- 
bers of trade boards persons who are employers 
of any considerable number of employed 
persons, including directors of companies, or 
those who are themselves employed or con- 
nected with any organization of employers 
or employees or persons prominently con- 
nected with any political party as members 
of Parliament, political candidates or agents, 
public speakers or otherwise. When there is 
a large proportion of women among the 
workers, the British Act requires that one 
appointed member shall be a woman. The 
Ministry of Labour maintains a panel of 
suitable persons from which “appointed mem- 
bers” may be chosen and, as the boards are 
reconstituted every two years, there is 
opportunity to revise the panel as the 
members show their fitness for the work. Of 
the 57 appointed members of trade boards in 
1937, 17 were university professors or lecturers, 
13 were lawyers, 10 were social workers and 
nine were former civil servants. An appointed 
member may serve on several boards but in 
practice none acts on more than six boards. 
Appointed members in Britain receive 
travelling expenses and a fee for time spent 
on trade board business; representative 
members are paid allowances for travelling, 
subsistence and loss of earnings during trade 
board sittings. 
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The method of choosing representative 
members for trade boards differs from one 
country to another. As far as possible they 
are selected by the employers and workers 
themselves or after consultation with them 
and in most cases the law stipulates or the 
policy is followed of requiring that a large 
proportion of the representative members 
shall be persons actually engaged in the trade. 
Wherever there are organizations of employers 
or workers, they are invited to submit names 
from which the representatives of the organ- 
ized parts of the trade may be chosen. In 
Britain representatives of the unorganized 
workers may be nominated at meetings held 
in individual establishments and presided over 
by an investigating officer of the Ministry 
or they may be selected by the Minister 
from his knowledge of the trade or after 
inquiry through the local offices of the 
Ministry. Election of representatives of 
either employers or workers has _ proved 
unsatisfactory. In other countries representa- 
tives of unorganized workers may be chosen 
by specified authorities, the probiviral courts 
in France or the local authorities in Norway. 


Principles for Determining Rates 

Laws. providing for minimum-wage-fixing 
machinery of the trade board type, although 
enacted in Australia, Great Britain and other 
countries to eliminate the “sweating” system 
did not expressly prescribe that the minimum 
rates for the lowest class of workers should 
provide “a living wage.” Different minimum 
rates were to be fixed for the various occu- 
pations in the trades to which the legislation 
applied, margins being allowed for skill and 
other factors. It was generally accepted that 
a “fair” rate of wages should be fixed for each 
class of workers in the sense in which that 
term was used at the time. The “fair wage” 
principle which, in several countries, has been 
expressly incorporated in government policy 
for the regulation of conditions on government 
works, is based on the practice of good em- 
ployers. According to the classical definition, 
real wages in any occupation are fair when, 
allowance being made for differences during 
the year in the steadiness of the demand for 
labour in different industries, they are about 
on a level with the wages paid for tasks in 
other trades which are of equal difficulty and 
disagreeableness and which demand equally 
rare natural abilities and an equally expensive 
training. 

Minimum wage regulation on a fair-wage 
basis continues to be the guiding principle in 
most countries but, in respect to the lowest 
grade of workers, it 1s likely to be combined 
with if not replaced by the living wage prin- 
ciple. As the latter, however, involves an esti- 


mate of a wage sufficient for a decent liveli- 
hood, it varies from one country to another 
not only with the cost of living but with the 
standard generally accepted as one below 
which no member of the community should 
be allowed to fall. The principle of the living 
wage has been applied by the arbitration tri- 
bunals in Australasia as a fundamental guide 
in fixing minimum wages but the “living wage” 
has been interpreted as a wage permitting a 
female worker or a particular family unit to 
live at “the average standard being enjoyed at 
the time by living-wage earners” or at a par- 
ticular standard of living which is gauged with 


reference to current rates and standards. Thus, 


the “basic wage” declared by the wage-regu- 
lating authorities from time to time in 
Australia tends to approximate to a “fair 
wage” for that grade of worker. The amount 
of the wage varies from state to state with 
the cost of living, the conception of the 
authorities as to what are the requirements 
for a proper standard of living and, in the 
case of male workers, with the number of 
children in the family unit but in recent years 
there has been a noticeable trend towards uni- 
formity through acceptance of the standards 
adopted by the Commonwealth Court of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration. 

In Victoria and Tasmania, where no “basic 
wage” is declared but each trade is regulated 
by its own wages board, the statutes give some 
guidance as to the principles to be followed. 
The Tasmanian Wage Boards are required to 
consider the nature of the work and conditions 
in other trades, a “fair wage” policy. In Vic- 
torla, the Court of Industrial Appeals is in- 
structed to consider, when an appeal against 
a board determination comes before it, whether 
the rate has or may have the effect of pre- 
judicing employment in the trade and to pre- 
vent such effect while at the same time secur- 
ing a living wage to the workers in the in- 
dustry. 

Thus, a third principle of determining 
minimum wages with reference to what the 
trade can afford to pay is observed in Vic- 
toria and, indeed, is given weight, too, in 


practically every country since minimum wage 


authorities must have regard to the prosperity 
of the industry, not to the poor financial 
condition of particular plants arising from 
causes peculiar to them but to general con- 
ditions affecting the industry as a _ whole. 
Trade boards, from the very nature of their 
constitution and _ responsibilities, are likely 
to pay great attention to this factor which 
operates to permit increased minima in rela- 
tively prosperous times. 

Varying, of course, is the relative weight 
given to these three principles—a living wage, 
a fair wage and what the trade can bear—but 
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in some degree they operate in all countries. 
They are, in fact, more or less bound up 
with each other, the conception of a living 
wage varying with the accepted standard of 
decent living and the standard being based, 
to a large extent, on the general wage-level 
of the country but necessarily modified in its 
practical application to a particular trade by 
the market condition of the trade. The 
Recommendation of the International Labour 
Conference noted above refers to the necessity 
of a living wage enabling a suitable standard 
of living and suggests as a basis for deter- 
mining the minimum rates the wages paid 
for similar work under collective agreements 
or the general wage level where there are no 
agreements. The Recommendation also calls 
attention to the principle of the Peace Treaty 
that men and women should receive equal 
remuneration for work of equal value. 

Trade boards may be organized by districts 
as in France and Norway where the Acts 
apply only to home-work, or one board may 
cover the whole country, as is usually the 
case in Britain. Minimum rates may be uni- 
form throughout the country or there may 
be regional variations. In a half dozen trades 
there are separate boards for Scotland. Only 
four of the British trade boards have set up 
district committees and some 12 boards have 
fixed differential rates for special areas of 
which six are in the service or distributive 
trades with local markets. 

Where minimum wages are regulated by 
wages or trade boards, there is generally means 
of co-ordinating their work to some extent at 
least. In Britain, the Minister of Labour 
provides a secretary for each board and it is 
the practice to appoint the same officer of the 
Trade Boards Division of the Ministry of 
Labour to act as secretary for all boards. 
Further, as indicated, some independent mem- 
bers act on several boards as do also some em- 
ployers’ and workers’ representatives. In Vic- 
toria and Tasmania, the same chairman may 
preside over several boards. Another influence 
towards co-ordination may be that of the 
appeal body as in Norway and Victoria or the 
confirming authority as in Britain where the 
Minister in referring back to a board its 
recommendation may call attention to fac- 
tors which he believes have not been given 
adequate consideration. 


Central Board Systems 


But under the trade board system there is 
naturally not as much uniformity in the rates 
fixed by the various boards as in countries 
which have a general or central board system. 
Moreover, the latter system, which has been 
so widely adopted for minimum-wage fixing 
on this side of the Atlantic, is usually con- 


cerned, primarily, with the fixing of one 
minimum rate on a living wage basis for the 
unskilled workers in each trade or industry 
within the scope of the Act, leaving the 
rates in occupations requiring skill or other 
special qualifications to adjust themselves 
above that level. There is, therefore, likely 
to be little difference between the minima 
established by law for the various industries 
but regard is had to differences in the cost 
of certain necessaries for some classes of work- 
ers, such as training for office employees or 
clothing for certain workers. As under the 
trade board systems, minimum rates lower 
than the ordinary minima are usually fixed by 
central boards for workers who, through age, 
inexperience or other handicaps, are slower 
than the ordinary adult worker but, under 
most of the latter type of laws, separate mini- 
mum rates are not fixed for.a variety of 
occupations as is usually done by trade boards. 


The essential difference, however, between 
the central board and the trade board systems 
is that the former permits direct government 
regulation while the trade board system is 
one of self-regulation as far as that is possible 
in unorganized or poorly organized indus- 
tries, government assistance being provided 
in establishing the boards so as to ensure 
adequate representation to different parts of 
the trade and a slight measure of govern- 
ment control being exercised by way of 
hearing appeals or objections in order to see 
that consideration is given to all the relevant 
factors. In most countries with a central 
board system there is some machinery for 
direct consultation with employers and workers 
either through temporary or permanent 
advisory committees or through more or less 
informal conferences with representatives of 
the trades or industries but naturally, if the 
object is to fix a minimum wage for un- 
skilled workers based on an estimate of the 
sum necessary to maintain the health of the 
workers, expert knowledge of the industry is 
not so necessary as where minimum rates 
are to be fixed for different occupations. 
Accordingly the degree of reliance on the 
representatives of the industry for the pur- 
pose of wage-fixing under central board 
systems varies considerably. In practice, then, 
general board systems may have some of the 
features of trade board regulation but the 
fundamental distinction of control of the 
former by government remains. 


The general or central board system is 
used, with some variations, in Belgium and 
Peru for home-workers, in South Africa and 
in the United States of America and Canada. 
The International Labour Office study covers 
Belgium, Peru and the United States. 
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In Belgium the National Home-Work 
Board, composed of three heads of under- 
takings, three workers and a chairman with 
special knowledge of economic and _ social 
problems, is charged, under an Act of 1934, 
with the regulation of all matters relating 
to home-workers. On the recommendation of 
the employers or workers or of the Minister, 
the Board must appoint a committee of 
employers and workers to inquire into wages 
and then representatives of the employers’ 
and employees’ groups concerned are sum- 
moned before the Board with a view to making 
an agreement. If no agreement is reached by 
a majority of both employers and workers, 
the Board may itself fix minimum rates on 
the basis of rates paid in factories for similar 
work or of rates paid to other home-workers. 
Determinations of the Board and agreements 
are made compulsory by Royal Order. Up 
to the present time, the Board has not been 
called on to impose minimum rates but agree- 
ments reached in three industries have been 
ratified. _ 

Under a Peruvian Act of 1937 giving the 
General Labour Inspectorate power to fix 
minimum rates for home-workers having 
regard to the wages for factory employment, 
no orders have yet been made. 

The Wage Act, 1987, of South Africa is 
a revision of a statute of 1925 and is com- 
plementary to the Industrial Conciliation Act 
in that the machinery of the Wage Act, except 
under special direction of the Minister, is not 
to be applied where employers and workers 
are sufficiently organized to take advantage 
of the latter statute under which collective 
agreements may be made generally binding. 
The Union Wage Board has three permanent 
members appointed for a number of years 
fixed by regulation. Investigation by the 
Board into any trade is made on the initiative 
of the Minister or on complaint from 
employers or workers. The Board is required 
to report as to the class of workers for whom 
it considers it desirable that a minimum wage 
shall be fixed in order to safeguard a decent 
standard of living and in considering the 
minimum rates for the various occupations it 
must have regard to the prosperity of the 
industry. The Minister may publish any 
recommendation of the Board in order to 
afford opportunity for the lodging of objec- 
tions and the Board may subsequently 
amend its recommendations but the Minister 
has himself no power to alter the rates fixed 
by the Board. He may, however, exclude 
from the order any section of a trade, class 
of worker or any district. 

A provision enabling the Wage Board to 
have the assistance of representatives of the 
industry appears to have been seldom utilized. 


For any particular inquiry, the Minister may 
add to the Board one representative of the 
employers and one of the employees in the 
trade concerned. At the Board’s request, he 
is required to appoint such representative 
members and if either an employers’ associa- 
tion or a trade union, which is sufficiently 
representative of the employers or employees 
as the case may be, nominates a representa- 
tive, he must appoint the person or persons 
so nominated. 

In the United States as in Canada, 
minimum-wage regulation, until comparatively 
recent years, was confined, broadly speaking, 
to fixing, in each industry to which the 
legislation applied, one rate below which no 
experienced adult worker within the scope of 
the particular order was permitted to be 
paid, exceptions being made of those suffering 
from some mental or physical handicap and 
rates below the ordinary minimum being 
fixed for young and inexperienced employees. 
For some places of employment such as 
hotels, separate minimum rates were fixed for 
two or three classes of workers but most wage- 
orders established a single minimum rate 
for adult workers in the industry. Most 
American State laws applied to females and 
to boys under 18 or 21 years of age while 
the first Canadian provincial statutes related 
only to females, 

In both countries emphasis was placed on 
the necessity of fixing a wage sufficient to 
meet the cost of living although the present 
American statutes show a variation in the 
wording of this stipulation induced by the 
constitutional difficulties besetting a statute 
affecting freedom of contract between 
employers and employed. In some States 
other factors must be taken into account, 
such as the value of the service rendered 
and the rates paid for similar work in other 
industries. In Canada, only in Saskatchewan 
and Quebec are there now any guiding 
principles laid down in the statutes for 
determining the amount of the minimum 
wage. The Saskatchewan Act directs that 
the wage shall be adequate to furnish the 
necessary cost of living and in Quebec the 
Fair Wage Board is instructed to take into 
consideration competition from other prov- 
inces and countries. 

The wage-fixing machinery in both the 
United States and Canada, as in South Africa, 
was that of the general or central board 
system. Most of the American State laws 
provide for a wage board or conference com- 
posed of one or more representatives of the 
general public and equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employed in the 
trade or industry for which it is proposed to 
fix a minimum wage. As the wage boards are 
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temporary, there appears to be little difference 
between a wage board and a conference. The 
employers’ and workers’ representatives may 
be appointed directly by the government 
authority administering the Act but in a few 
states they must be appointed, as far as 
possible, from persons nominated by the two 
sides. The recommendation of a board is not 
binding on the administrative authority which 
may accept it or refer it back for further 
consideration or may reject it and appoint a 
new board. If it is accepted, opportunity 
must be given for objections to be put forward 
at a public hearing after which the recom- 
mendation may be revised. Some laws make 
provision for appeal to the Courts against a 
minimum wage order but usually appeals must 
be limited to questions of law. A wage order, 
in a considerable number of states, is not 
legally binding during an initial period of 
several months but employers not complying 
with it may be publicly advertised and the 
order may be made mandatory after the lapse 
of the fixed period. In Colorado, Kansas and 
Minnesota, minimum wages may be fixed 
without the assistance of a wage board. 


American Fair Labour Standards Act 


The Fair Labour Standards Act passed by 
the Congress of the United States in 1938 
prescribes a minimum rate for all industries 
engaged in interstate commerce or in produc- 
tion for shipment beyond the boundaries of 
a state with the exception of seamen and 
persons employed in the fishing, agricultural 
or air transport industries, in retail or service 
establishments doing the greater part of their 
business within a single state or in connection 
with the publication of a small-town news- 
paper. The statute fixed a minimum of 25 
cents an hour for a 44-hour week for one year 
from October 24, 1938, to be raised to 30 cents 
for a 42-hour week for the next six years and 
to 40 cents for a 40-hour week from October 
24, 1945. Provision is made for overtime 
at the rate of time and a half, with some 
exceptions, but the restrictions on working 
hours do not apply to motor or railway trans- 
port. 


Since the purpose underlying the Fair 
Labour Standards Act is to reach, as rapidly 
as possible without substantially curtailing 
employment, a minimum wage of 40 cents an 
hour for all industries within its scope, 
machinery is provided for fixing minimum 
rates above the statutory minimum in effect 
at the time. Committees to be appointed in 
all industries to which the Act applies are to 
recommend to the administrator the highest 
minimum rates, having regard to economic 
and competitive conditions, which will not be 


likely substantially to curtail employment but 
which must not be more than 40 cents an 
hour for any class of workers. No rate may 
be fixed solely on a regional basis and there 
may be no classification of workers on the 
basis of age or sex but to be taken into 
account are the wage-rates established by 
collective agreements and those paid by good 
employers. A wage-rate made effective on 
the recommendation of an industry committee 
is not to remain in force after the date when 
the 40-cent minimum becomes mandatory and 
no minimum rate is to be fixed on the recom- 
mendation of a committee after that date 
unless the committee and the administrator 
find that the lower rate is necessary in order 
to prevent a substantial reduction of employ- 
ment in the industry. The administrator has 
authority to grant and determine the condi- 
tions of exemption in the case of learners, 
apprentices and messengers and of those 
handicapped by some mental or physical 
infirmity. 

The industry committees may vary in size 
but they must comprise representatives of the 
public, employers and workers in equal 
numbers and be appointed with due regard to 
the geographical distribution of the industry. 
No other directions as to the method of their 
appointment are laid down in the Act. In 
practice, it has been found desirable to have 
some members act on more than one com- 
mittee in order to co-ordinate the recom- 
mendations of the committees, particularly 
those in allied industries. When a committee 
has submitted its report, it may be dissolved 
or it may be called together again at any 
time by the administrator. Opportunity must 
be given for objections to the proposed order 
but wage-rates may only be fixed in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of a com- 
mittee. The administrator, however, may refer 
back a recommendation to a committee or he 
may appoint a new committee. Only on 
points of law is there a right of appeal to 
the courts from a wage order of the 
administrator. 

The machinery and method of fixing wages 
is only one part of the International Labour 
Office report. Attention is given, too, to the 
scope of the legislation in the countries 
studied and to its enforcement and applica- 
tion. The information is comprehensive and 
covers not only the principal or best known 
statutes for minimum-wage fixing but Acts 
relating to special classes of workers such as 
agricultural workers, coal miners and road 
transport workers in Britain, farm workers in 
New Zealand, seamen and dock workers in 
Peru and persons employed in the cultivation 
and harvesting of sugar beets in the United 
States. 
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FEDERAL-STATE CO-OPERATION UNDER THE UNITED STATES 
FAIR LABOUR STANDARDS ACT 


EGULATIONS issued recently by the 

United States Department of Labor 
lay down the procedure and the standards 
required of the State departments of labour 
that wish to qualify as agencies of inspection 
to ensure, within their own states, the en- 
forcement of the provisions of the federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. As the statute 
prohibits the employment of children under 
16 years of age and that of juveniles be- 
tween 16 and 18 in any occupation declared 
hazardous by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor as well 
as regulating wages and hours in industries 
engaged in interstate commerce or in pro- 
ducing goods for shipment beyond the bounds 
of any state, with certain exceptions, it 
affects labour conditions which have been 
subject only to State regulation and in- 
spection in the past. The federal Act stipu- 
lates that where a State law requires higher 
minimum wages, shorter maximum hours or 
a higher standard in respect of child labour 
in the industries to which the former Act 
applies than are provided in the federal 
statute, the State law shall prevail. 


In order to avoid, as far as possible, the 
inspection of establishments by both federal 
and state authorities, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act empowers the administrator charged 
with carrying out the wage and hour pro- 
visions of the Act and the Chief of the 
‘Children’s Bureau, both of whom are officers 
of the United States Department of Labor, 
to utilize, with the consent and co-operation 
of the State departments responsible for the 
administration of State labour laws, the ser- 
vices of State and local agencies and to re- 
imburse such agencies for their services. An 
agreement between the State agency and the 
federal authorities made after the latter are 
satisfied with the plans for co-operation sub- 
mitted by the State is valid only when the 
Attorney-General of the State or other auth- 
ority has certified that the agreement is valid 
under the laws of the State. 


The regulations which were drawn up by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division and the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau stipulate that in order to make in- 
vestigations and inspections under the fed- 
eral Act, a State agency must have as its 
primary function the administration of State 
labour laws and must be under the direction 


of a full-time executive. It must be engaged 
in inspecting places of employment for the 
enforcement of State child-labour laws and 
of State maximum-hour or minimum-wage 
laws. 

A definite plan for co-operation must be 
submitted by the State agency, including a 
description of its organization and of the 
manner in which it is proposed to co-ordinate 
investigations and inspections under the fed- 
eral Act with those made under State labour 
laws, of the location of its offices and how 
the work of inspectors will be supervised. 
The plan must also indicate the measures 
to be taken to ensure suitable staff and it is 
stipulated that positions are to be classified 
according to duties and responsibilities and 
salaries are to be on the usual scale paid 
by the State for similar services, but are not 
to exceed those paid for similar federal posi- 
tions; new appointments must be made on 
the merit system either through State-wide 
competitive examinations with requirements 
similar to those for federal employees or 
from the federal lists established after ex- 
amination, The plan must indicate, too, that 
there is to be provision for adequate train- 
ing of staff, promotion on the basis of quali- 
fications and performance, security of tenure 
with right of notice and hearing prior to 
demotion or dismissal. Employees are to be 
prohibited from engaging in political activi- 
ties other than voting and privately express- 
ing political opinions. Finally, a budget is 
to be submitted showing the estimated ex- 
penditures to be made in connection with 
the federal law and with comparable State 
laws, the amount appropriated and _ the 
amount spent for enforcement of the State 
laws during the last year. 

Once the agreement has been made, the 
State agency must follow the procedure set 
out in an Inspection Manual issued by the 
federal authorities, use the prescribed forms 
and make reports as required. Federal rep- 
resentatives on notifying the State agency, 
may make investigations or inspections at 
any time. There is to be a federal audit. 


The only legal action which may be taken 
by the State agency is institution of civil 
action on behalf of an employee for the 
recovery of wages. In such a case the federal 
Department must first be notified. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Summary of Proceedings of Fifty-yninth Annual Convention—Unseating 


of Typographical 


HE fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was con- 
vened on October 2, 1939, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In his opening address Mr. William Green 
of the Federation referred to the last Great 
War and said “I am confident that when this 
congress of labour expresses itself it will be in 
opposition to European entanglements and 
to any involvement in a European war, and 
for the preservation of our peaceful, demo- 
cratic form of government in the United States 
of America.” Speaking of*the entry of Canada 
into the war, which, would mean the calling 
upon the Canadian membership for service, 
President Green expressed regret “that the logic 
of events has made it necessary that these 
men be called to serve in this Kuropean con- 
flict.” 


Sincere regret was also expressed because 
of the division which occurred within the 
ranks of labour but the president declared that 
“we are in no way responsible for the division,” 
and then went to recount the unsuccessful 
efforts made to bring about an amicable settle- 
ment. 


Report of Credential Committee 


According to the report of this committee, 
credentials were received from 512 delegates, 
representing 88 international and national 
unions, 4 departments, 38 state branches, 106 
central bodies, 193 local unions, 79 local trade 
and federal labour unions and 4 fraternal 
delegates. 


Report of Executive Council 


In the summarized report of the executive 
council attention was directed to the increase 
in unlon growth during the past year, and at 
the same time it was declared that “there has 
also been increased hostility to the labour 
movement,” taking the form of “repressive 
labour legislation and amendments having 
for their purpose the restriction and limitation 
of already existing laws.” 


The report of the secretary-treasurer for the 
year ending August 31, 1989, showed a balance 
on hand of $546,504.36, of which $501,963.54 
is in the defence fund for local trade and 
federal labour unions, and the balance of $44,- 
540.82 is in the general fund. A summary of 
finances for the year shows the total receipts 
from all sources to be $1,800,249.70, with total 
expenses $1,697,376.53, leaving a balance of 
$102,873.17. The amount expended by the 


Union Delegates 


Federation for organizing expenses during the 
fiscal year was $889,549.66. 

The total paid membership of the Federation 
for the month ending August 31, 1939, was 
4,006,354. There were 105 national and inter- 
national unions comprising 33,744 local unions 
and 1,563 local trade and federal labour unions 
directly affiliated. In addition the report 
showed a total of 4 departments with 942 
local department councils, 49 state federations 
of labour, and 806 city central bodies. During 
the year charters were issued to one new 
international union, 23 central labour unions, 
322 directly affiliated local trade unions, and 
62 federal labour unions. 

Under the caption “Organization Work” the 
executive reviewed the extent of their 
organizing activities and recommended a con- 
tinuance of the one cent per member per 
month assessment to carry on organizational 
work. 

The report showed that 1,442,610 members 
of affiliated unions were working the 5-day 
week, while 624,515 enjoy vacations with pay. 

The executive after considering the matter 
of the issuance of charters by the A. F. of L. 
to central bodies in the Dominion of Canada 
recommended that section 4 of the report of 
the special committee on relations of organi- 
zations in Canada and the United States 
adopted by the 1910 convention of the A. F. 
of L. should be stricken out. This resolution 
reads as follows: 

That Canadian provincial or central bodies 
holding charters from the Canadian Trades 
and Labour Congress may at their discretion 
also hold charters from the American Feder- 
ation of Labor.” 

In the section of the report dealing with 
the “C.1.0. and Peace Negotiations,” a further 
review was made of the conferences between 
the two groups and the statement was con- 
cluded by the assertion that “the A.F. of L. 
committee still stands ready to resume nego- 
tiations.” 

Under the heading “National Legislation” 
the report gave a detailed presentation of the 
activities of the Federation. 

The transferring of the US. Employment 
Service from the Department of Labor to the 
Federal Security Agency was criticized and 
the executive recommended that everything 
possible be done to secure a reversal of the 
decision, at the same time insisting that the 
functions and services of the Department of 
Labor be increased and expanded. 
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A detailed statement setting forth the efforts 
made to secure the enactment of proposed 
amendments to the National Labor Relations 
Act was presented in the report the delegates 
being advised that the Federation would ‘“con- 
tinue its vigilance over the Act and its 
administration so that the fundamental rights 
of Labour guaranteed by the Act shall not be 
perverted or destroyed.” 

The delegates were informed that the 
immediate problem was to restore industry to 
full productive activity so that the adjust- 
ments of this decade may take effect im higher 
living standards and increased incomes for all. 
The executive re-emphasized the need of con- 
tinued efforts to achieve the shorter work- 
week, with the 30-hour week as the ultimate 
objective. It was considered essential that 
proper and adequate agencies should be made 
available to give workers the training they 
need in order to equip themselves for new 
jobs, and to assist in securing suitable em- 
ployment. 

Among other subjects dealt with by the 
executive were: social security; consumer co- 
operatives; education; youth; International 
Federation of Trade Unions; German boycott 
and the conflict between European nations. 


President Rocsevelt’s Message 


In a letter to the convention President 
Roosevelt drew attention to the international 
situation declaring that “perhaps the highest 
service we Americans can render at this time 
is to demonstrate that our personal liberty, 
our democratic ways of life, our free repre- 
sentative government, make it possible for us 
to disagree among ourselves over many things 
without bitterness and find quickly the means 
of settlement and adjustment of controversy 
when it has gone far enough.” 

Mr. Roosevelt drew attention to the develop- 
ment of Labour’s status in economic and indus- 
trial life of free trade unionism, and’ intimated 
that sound constructive relations between em- 
ployees and employers should be maintained. 

The President thanked the members of the 
committee from the American Federation of 
Labor, and the Committee for Industrial 
Organizations who carried on negotiations for 
a settlement of the differences between the two 
organizations, and for “the intelligent and 
persistent efforts towards peace and con- 
gratulated them upon the substantial pro- 
gress made.” He stated that “this must be 
continued until a sound negotiated basis of 
peace between the labour groups is reached 
and agreed upon.” 

The convention was asked by the President 
to continue “whole heartedly and generously” 
the search for an accord and he anticipated 


“that the progress already made will be con- 
tinued, and that your committee is prepared 
to renew the negotiations and continue them 
until a settlement is reached.” The Federation 
was informed that a similar request was being 
made of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 


In his reply President Green informed 
President Roosevelt that a copy of the execu- 
tive report was being forwarded to him in 
which there appeared a statement dealing with 
negotiations carried on during the past year 
by committees representing the A.F. of L. 
and C.1.0. 


“Our committee still stands clothed with 
authority to function, ready to resume nego- 
tiatlons when it is accorded an opportunity 
to do so.” 


Addresses of Fraternal Delegates 


Representing the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, Mr. D. W. Kennedy, third 
vice-president of the Cigar Makers Interna- 
tional Union of America, extended greetings 
on behalf of the Congress and expressed great 
pleasure in being chosen as fraternal delegate 
to the American Federation of Labor. A 
detailed account of the proceedings of the 
fifty-fifth annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, in which 
was featured the resolutions dealing with 
foreign policy and the expulsion of the C.I.0. 
Unions, was presented by Mr. Kennedy. 

On behalf of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress felicitations were extended by Mr. 
Herbert H. Elvin, general secretary of the 
National Union of Clerks and Administrative 
Workers. In the course of his address, the 
fraternal delegate of the B. T. U. C. discussed 
among others the following subjects: Science 
and trade unionism; workers’ leisure; world 
relationships; and the new European war. 


Typographical Delegates denied 
Representation 


A special report of the Credential Com- 
mittee dealt with the seating in the conven- 
tion of delegates representing the International 
Typographical Union. The financial records 
of the Federation were read indicating that the 
I. T. U. failed to pay the one cent per member 
per month assessment, which was levied by 
the fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held at Den- 
ver, ‘Colorado, and the fifty-eighth con- 
vention held at Houston, Texas. The chair- 
man of the committee stated that the dele- 
gates from the I. T. U. were seated: “because 
their co-delegates at the Houston convention 
firmly and fully believed that I. T. U. would, 
during the course of the ensuing year, pay the 
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American Federation of Labor the full amount 
of the assessment due.” The I. T. U. dele- 
gates, when meeting the committee, submitted 
a resolution which was adopted at the 1939 
convention of the International Typographical 
Union, reading in part “that continued affi- 
liation cannot be dependent upon the Inter- 
national Typographical Union paying said 
assessment.” 

A Section of the constitution was read 
which provided that “delegates shall not be 
entitled to a seat in the regular or special 
conventions unless the tax and assessments 
of their organization have been paid in full 
to the second month preceding the regular or 
special convention.” After pointing out that 
no exception could be made in this case, the 
committee recommended that the delegates 
from the International Typographical Union 
be denied seats in the fifty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. 
During the discussion which followed, Presi- 
dent C. M. Baker was accorded the privilege 
of presenting the position of the I. T. U. 
He reviewed the events since the 1938 con- 
vention of that organization and outlined the 
purported action of the executive council of 
the A. F. of L. at a meeting held a short time 
prior to the 1939 convention of the I. T. U,, 
which was as follows: “The executive council 
decided that in the event the International 
Typographical Union at its coming convention 
or by its executive board failing to make pro- 
vision for the payment of the assessment, that 
the secretary-treasurer be directed to return 
their next per capita tax cheque, and if any 
cheque is received in the meantime that the 
same be held until the final action of their 
convention is known on the question.” Presi- 
dent Baker informed thé delegates that the 
I. T. U. convention answered in the language 
read by the chairman of the committee, to the 
effect, “that continued affiliation could not be 
dependent upon payment of the assessment.” 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


Reports of Committees 


Report of Committee on Laws—To this 
committee was referred a resolution calling 
for an increase in the per capita tax paid to 
the American Federation of Labor by national 
and international unions. The recommenda- 
tion of non-concurrence by the committee was 
adopted by the convention. 


Committee on Shorter Work Day—In a 
comprehensive report on the subject of the 
“shorter work day” this committee recom- 
mended: (1) Assisting industry so as to put 
the unemployed at work and _ progressively 
raise living standards; (2) reaffirming en- 
dorsation of the six-hour day, five-day week, 


the Committee on Organization 


without reduction in pay; and (8) initiating 
a publicity campaign to feature the importance 
of the shorter work-week from a standpoint of 
public welfare. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

Committee on Organization—Reporting on 
the activity of the Federation during the year, 
indicated 
that special assistance had been extended 
to the following international unions: The 
Laundry Workers’ International Union; Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees; United Leather Work- 
ers International Union; International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America; International 
Metal Engravers’ Union; International Ladies 
Handbag, Pocketbook and Novelty Workers’ 
Union; United Brick and Clay Workers; The 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North 
America; Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America; United Textile Workers of 
America; and the International Union Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers of America. 

After the committee had reported on the 
growth of the United Textile Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, the delegate from a directly chartered 
fur workers’ local of the A.F. of L., Toronto, 
Ont., remarked “that we have to-day in 
Canada quite a number of locals of the textile 
industry chartered by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, and the textile locals are 
controlled by some of the C.I.O. organizers 
and the Communist organizers. 

“IT would suggest to the president and execu- 
tive council, that in the very near future, these 
textile workers of Canada should be under the 
control of the American Federation of Labor.” 

A number of resolutions which had been re- 
ferred to the committee were approved and 
adopted by the convention. 

Committee on Legislation—To this com- 
mittee was referred that part of the executive 
report dealing with “ National legislation” 
and also a number of resolutions. From the 
latter the following were among the recom- 
mendations adopted by the convention: 

Extension and improvement of USS. 
service system. 

Thirty year optional retirement for govern- 
ment employees. 

Favouring the continuance of the bi-partisan 
nature of the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

Approving of the U.S. Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

Favouring Court of Appeals in Federal Civil 
Service. ‘ 

Application of seniority principles to all 
Federal employees. é 

Protection for American wood pulp industry 
from foreign competition. 

Prohibiting government agencies purchasing 
products made in foreign countries. 

Social Security for agricultural workers. 

Committee on Education—In. presenting its 
report, the committee informed the convention 
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that they were in complete agreement with 
the Permanent Committee on Education which 
asserted that the “time had come for the 
broadening of the principle of representation 
by labour on such local education boards in 
accordance with labour’s interest and respon- 
sibility for the sound administration of these 
agencies.” The permanent committee also 
urged upon every central labour union the 
task of undertaking such a campaign for 
adequate representation, and also urged the 
need for wise planning by labour to bring its 
maximum contribution to bear in the develop- 
ment of vocational education, juvenile place- 
ment, and adult education. 


Committee on International Labour Rela- 
tions—In its report this committee reviewed 
the changes which had taken place in Europe 
affecting the membership of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, and necessitated 
the taking of appropriate action to meet the 
changes which were going on in many different 
countries. The delegates were advised that 
while two national centres, United States and 
New Zealand, were added to the Federation, 
Danzig, Memel, South West Africa, South 
Africa and Greece had gone out. It was re- 
ported, however, that the Federation had a 
net gain in membership of some 6,000,000 since 
the last triennial congress. The committee 
further reported that “after a debate on the 
question of admission of the Russian trade 
union membership the Congress finally voted 
down the proposal for the admission of the 
Russian delegates and adopted the proposal 
as presented by the United States delegate 
which recommended that they discontinue 
further negotiations with the Russians in line 
with the action taken at the Oslo meeting the 
previous year.” 


It was suggested that the decision of the 
I. F. T. U. to consult the four affiliated national 
centres of the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and Argentine regarding the increase in the 
number of vice-presidents from five to six, 
should be carefully considered by the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor. 
The recommendations of the committee that 
the I. F. T. U. be invited to hold its regular 
executive meeting in the United States as soon 
as the international tension makes it feasible, 
was adopted. 


Satisfaction was expressed for the steps being 
taken to reorganize the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the establishing of a 
closer bond of unity between the workers in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


A recommendation that the convention con- 
vey to the Canadian membership a message 
of “the most cordial and fraternal good wishes 
for the achievement of the high objectives 


‘fittingly directed to the C. I. O.” 


which has prompted their patriotic action in 
joining the colours to fight for democracy,” 
was unanimously adopted. 


Resignation of Mr. Frank Morrison 


Prior to the election of officers, Mr. Frank 
Morrison, secretary-treusurer of the Federation, 
intimated to the convention that he would not 
be a candidate for the ensuing year, owing to 
his advanced years and increasing visual in- 
capacity. Mr. Morrison reviewed his long 
association with the Federation (since 1897) 
and expressed the hope that he might be of 
some assistance in adjusting the differences 
between his own organization, the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, and the American 
Federation of Labor. 

In expressing regret at the decision of 
Secretary-treasurer Morrison to resign, Vice- 
president Matthew Woll, stated that “when 
the announcement goes forth, not only 
throughout our land, to our neighbours on 
the north, but throughout the whole of the 
labour world they, too, will express deep regret 
and manifest keen disappointment at the event 
that has taken place to-day.” 

The convention unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions expressing appreciation of Mr. Morri- 
son’s long and efficient services, and authorized 
the executive council to tangibly recognize 
his service by the payment oi a retirement 
compensation of $6,000 annually. 


Committee on Resolutions 


To this committee was referred the message 
of President Roosevelt calling for unity in 
the labour movement of the United States. 
After reviewing at some length the efforts put 
forth by the A. F. of L. in this direction, the 
committee expressed appreciation for the 
President’s desire to be helpful in bringing 
about this condition but “called attention to 
the fact that further appeals would be more 
The com- 
mittee approved the reply of President Green 
to the letter of President Roosevelt. Before 
the adoption of the committee’s report vice- 
president Daniel J. Tobin urged that every 
effort be made to heal the breach dividing 
labour and “that there be one organization of 
the workers in this country.” 


Other Adopted Resolutions 


The recommendations contained in some of 
the resolutions adopted were as follows:— 

Urging the application of apprenticeship 
standards as recommended by the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship. 

Proposing organization of union committees 
to promote an industrial safety program. 

Requesting enforcement of provisions of Wages 
and Hours Act in the furniture industry. 

Opposing extension of the immigration laws 
of the United States. 
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Full rights of adult suffrage to all citizens. 

Favouring amendments to National Labour 
Relations Act and calling especially for the 
creation of a new Board of five members and 

a change in personnel. 

Recommending a Federal investigation of the 
construction industry. 

Protection of trade union representation and 
collective bargaining rights in draft of official 
industrial mobilization plan. 

Favouring a boycott against German and 
Russian goods and services, such boycott to apply 
to all other countries joining with Germany 
and Russia in the present conflict. 

Continuation of the boycott against Japanese 
goods and services while that country is at 
war with China. 


Election of Officers 


The officers elected were: President, William 
Green, Washington; first vice-president, Wil- 
lam L. Hutcheson, Indianapolis; second vice- 
president, Thomas A. Rickert, New York; 
third vice-president, Matthew Woll, Wash- 
ington; fourth vice-president, John Coefield, 


Washington; fifth vice-president, Arthur 
Wharton, Washington; sixth vice-president, 
Joseph N. Weber, New York; seventh vice- 
president, G. M. Bugniazet, Washington; 
eighth vice-president, George M. Harrison, 
Cincinnati; ninth vice-president, Daniel J. 
Tobin, Indianapolis; tenth vice-president, 
Harry C. Bates, Washington; eleventh vice- 
president, Edward J. Gainor, Washington; 
twelfth vice-president, William D. Mahon, 
Detroit; thirteenth vice-president, Felix H. 
Knight, Kansas City; fourteenth vice-presi- 
dent, George E. Browne, New York; fifteenth 
vice-president, Edward Flore, Buffalo, secre- 
tary-treasurer, George Meany, Washington. 

The selection of fraternal delegates to the 
British Trades Union Congress and the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was referred 
to the executive council. 

New Orleans, La., was selected as convention 
city for 1940. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Summary of Proceedings of the Second Constitutional Convention, featured 
by a Declaration on War Policy and Unemployment 


HE second constitutional convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations was 
held in San Francisco, October 10-18, 1939, 
with 385 delegates in attendance, representing 
35 national and international unions, 7 na- 
tional organizing committees, 25 state indus- 
trial union councils, 85 city and county indus- 
trial union councils, and 93 local industrial 
unions. The delegates were welcomed by Mr. 
George Wilson, president of the San Francisco 
Industrial Council and by Mr. Harry Bridges, 
West Coast Director of the C. I. O. The 
latter after reviewing labour conditions in the 
western area generally and California in parti- 
cular, called attention to the many changes 
which had occurred in the past few years and 
which had been to the advantage of organized 
labour. Much of the credit for these changes 
was given to the Governor of the state of 
California, Culbert L. Oslon, who was intro- 
duced as the next speaker. 


During the course of his address Governor 
Olson enumerated the progressive labour legis- 
lation required by the state, such as—‘a little 
Waener Act”; a minimum wage law to cover 
the areas not covered by the Federal law; 
state monopoly of the writing of workmen’s 
compensation insurance; effective laws to pro- 
tect women and minors in industry; better 
safety laws; consumer education and consumer 
protection; progressive farm legislation; pub- 
lic ownership of public utilities; a broad system 
of social insurance; to revise and reform the 


Mens.” 


tax system; and a generous old-age pension 
system. Governor Olson stated his adminis- 
tration was “determined to put an end to the 
dole as a means of unemployment relief by 
providing employment at productive and use- 
ful work for those who are unable to find em- 
ployment in private industry.” The speaker 
made a strong plea for labour unity in the 
United states. 


Address of President Lewis 


Thanking the previous speakers for the 
welcome accorded the delegates, President 
Lewis gave a brief outline of the functions 
of the organization, and declared that the aims 
of the membership were the achieving of 
orderly progress in union activities and the 
carrying on of an educational program among 
the unorganized workers of the country. 

Discussing the European situation, the presi- 
dent said that “safety and security for Ameri- 
cans lie in non-participation in this conflict 
and the addressing of ourselves to the major 
problems now confronting us in our own 
internal economy and domestic establish- 
He called upon the people of the 
United States to support the President’s pro- 
gram of neutrality. 

While not minimizing the importance of the 
other activities of the Congress, President 
Lewis emphasized that organizing the unor- 
ganized would be the main objective of the 
membership during the next year. 
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Message of President Roosevelt 


In a message for the delegates, President 
Roosevelt extended personal greetings and 
best wishes for a successful convention. Re- 
ferring to the problems confronting the 
United States as a result of the international 
situation, President Roosevelt contended that 
“the highest service Americans can render at 
this time is to demonstrate that our personal 
liberty, our democratic ways of life, our free 
representative government, make it possible 
for us to disagree among ourselves over many 
things without bitterness and find quickly 
the means of settlement and adjustment of 
controversy when it has gone far enough.” 
He drew attention to the conflict and separa- 
tion in the labour movement of the United 
States and intimated that this division could 
not be overlooked “when discord in any 
group is so harmful to world peace.” Drawing 
attention to the negotiations carried on to pro- 
mote reunion and bring about peace in the 
labour movement, the President asked, that 
these be continued until a settlement is 
reached. 


Reports of Committees 


Committee on Officer’s Reporis—This Com- 
mittee reviewed the president’s address, with 
special reference to such features as—the 
growth of the organization; work of the 
various officers; support of the National 
Labor Relations Act; efforts to maintain the 
W. P. A. program; the new contract of the 
United Mine Workers of America; and the 
European conflict. It was the committee’s 
contention “that the greatest contribution 
that can be made to the cause of democracy, 
peace and prosperity, is through the building 
of the progressive labour movement.” Under 
the heading “organizational activities” the 
committee advocated the need for increased: co- 
ordination of the activities of the C. I. O. 
organizations in Canada, and recommended 
that the executive officers be requested to 
establish a method which will provide a uni- 
form approach to the problems of all C. I. O. 
unions in the Dominion. The stated intention 
of the officers to continue their efforts in 
behalf of the unemployed youth and co- 
operation with bone fide youth organizations 
received the approval of the committee. In 
regard to social security, the committee en- 
dorsed the position laid down by the executive 
board, as follows: “That the C. I. O. under- 
take a national campaign in co-operation with 
old age and progressive groups to achieve a 
program of real security for our aged people 
upon the basis of a pension, of $60 per month 
at 60 years of age for individuals and $90 per 
month for married couples of 60 years of age.” 


The full report of the committee was 
adopted. 


Committee on Press and Publicity—In the 
report of this committee the press of the city 
and state industrial union councils were urged 
to broaden the scope of their endeavours 
in publicity and education so as to reach an 
ever-growing number of readers in the work- 
ing, professional and middle class population. 
The committee urged that the various organi- 
zations take advantage of the facilities of 
broadcasting stations to present Jlabour’s 
views. 

Committee on Appeals—After taking into 
consideration the various viewpoints and pro- 
posals embodied in resolutions submitted, the 
committee recommended the establishment 
of an appeal committee setting forth its 
functions. 


Labour and the European War 


For a number of resolutions received on the 
subject matter of “Labour and the European 
War”, the committee on resolutions submitted 
a substitute, the conclusion of which read as 
follows: 


(1) Labour wants no war or any part of it 
and while countries in Europe are engaged in 
their barbaric orgies of conquest and aggression 
as they have been doing for centuries, it must 
ever be the purpose of the United States to 
remain out of these wars; and 

(2) That the C.I.O. offers its support to 
President Roosevelt’s neutrality policy based 
upon the cardinal principle of keeping America 
out of war and calls for further legislation to 
take the profits out of war business by rigorous 
taxation of excess profits and surplus incomes; 


(3) That this second annual convention of 
the C.I.O. declares in no unequivocal terms 
that we will defend the free institutions of this 
Republic, the greatest democracy on earth, 
under the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, a government of the people, for 
the people and by the people. It shall ever be 
our purpose as Americans to defend our country 
and our free institutions against foreign in- 
vasion; and 

The C.I.0. will devote itself to con- 
tinuing the organization of the unorganized 
American workers, promoting genuine collective 
bargaining, for the welfare of American labor 
and the stabilization of industry, and, through 
the preservation of peace, find a solution of the 
basic economic ills of this country and bring 
about a permanent prosperity. By these efforts 
we shall prove to the world that the United 
States is the highest form of democratic gov- 
ernment on earth and set the example of the 
effectiveness of democratic government in pro- 
moting life, liberty and happiness for mankind. 

The convention adopted the resolution and 
ordered that a copy be sent to the President 
of the United States, members of the Cabinet, 
all members of the Congress and to the gov- 


ernor of each state. 


Technological Unemployment 


A number of resolutions were also received 
on “technological unemployment,” and the 
committee presented a substitute, which con- 
tained the following recommendations: 
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That this convention calls upon the Federal 
Government through its appropriate agencies 
to make ‘an investigation looking toward legisla- 
tion calling for— 

(a) An immediate and thorough-going sur- 
vey of technological unemployment and its con- 
sequences; 

(b) A further shortening of the number of 
hours of work per day and the total number of 
hours per week, without any decrease in estab- 
lished wages under collective bargaining agree- 
ments or minimum wage and hour legislation 
until the goal of a 6-hour day and 30-hour week 
is reached; and 

(c) Measures which will assure to the work- 
ers full employment and the just distribution 
of the benefits of technological improvements. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Among the recommendations 
other adopted resolutions were: 

Favouring a program for insurance for medi- 
eal care on a Federal basis covering all 'per- 
sons. 


Endorsing an old age pension program based 
upon a flat maximum pension of $60 per month 
for each single person and $90 for each 
married couple with an age limit.of 60 years. 

Expansion of the public assistance program. 

Seeking legislation establishing permanent 
and total disability benefits. 

Increasing the amount of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 


Extension of the merit system in the civil 
service. 


Expansion of the United States 
Authority program. 

Authorizing the establishment of a union 
label department of the C.I.O. 


Supporting a program of efficient and ade- 
quate reforestation. 

Calling for action on the Federal Wage Hour 
law, as follows: (1) Raising of the minimum 
standards; (2) adequate enforcement machinery; 
(3) condemning alleged inefficiency of the 
Wage Hour Administration; (4) opposition to 
any weakening of the provisions of the law 
and demanding public hearings on all proposed 
amendments before action taken. 

Listing the corporations alleged to be unfair 
to labour. 

Supporting the organization of workers in 
the retail, wholesale and department store in- 
dustry. 

Establishing guarantees of collective bargain- 
ing in government contracts. 

Elimination of war-time profiteering. 

Seeking the franchise for residents of the 
District of Columbia. 

Representation of labour on the directing 
bodies of private welfare agencies. 

Enforcement of the child labour provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the enact- 
ment of the Federal Child Labor Amendment 
in state legislatures. 

Maintenance of model conditions of employ- 
ment in the Federal service. 

Seeking suitable representation upon the 
governing board of the American Red Cross. 


contained in 


Housing 
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Opposition to all forms of sales and other 
consumer taxation, direct or indirect. 


Urging newspaper publishers to comply with 
the National Labor Relations Act. 


Development of co-operatives for the distri- 
bution of the goods and services required by 
the members. 


Authorizing the continuation of the negotiating 
committee for labour unity. 


Opposing political or economic discrimination 
based upon race, colour, creed or nationality. 
Condemning the principle that wage increases 
must be related to increases in the cost of living. 


Restricting the use of the National Guard in 
labour disputes. 


Federal aid to educational facilities. 


Extension of the work of the Monopoly In- 
vestigating Committee. 

Requesting full access to the facilities of 
radio broadcasting stations for organized labour. 


Condemning the action of corporations in 
moving operations from one community to 
another. 


Expressing opposition to the existence of 
wage differentials. 


Defending labour against state anti-labour 
laws. 


Changes in workmen’s compensations laws as 
follows: (1) benefits to be liberalized and in- 
creased; (2) extended to include occupational 
diseases not now covered; and (3) the state 
fund method to be adopted. 


Amending the proposed Neutrality Act to 
give assistance to merchant seamen. 


Continuing co-operation between the C.I.O. 
and farm groups. 


Organizing workers in the aviation industry, 
utilities, hospitals, banks, brokerage houses and 
other financial institutions and farm labour. 


Revision of the methods and procedure of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


Insisting on appropriate labour representation 
on all important federal and state administra- 
tive agencies. 

Repeal of the criminal syndicalist law. 


Demanding full C.J.O. representation to 
the International Labor Office. 


Favouring a comprehensive youth program. 


Requesting President Roosevelt to call a 
conference of representatives of labour, industry 
and government to end unemployment. 

Adherence to contractual obligations in letter 
and in spirit. 

Condemning the use of anti-trust laws against 
labour. 


Election of Officers 


The officers elected were: President, John 
L. Lewis, Washington, D.C.; vice-presidents, 
Sidney Hillman, New York, N.Y.; Philip 
Murray, Pittsburg, Pa.; R. G. Thomas, Detroit, 
Mich.; Sherman H. Dalrymple, Akron, Ohio; 
Reid Robinson, Denver, Colo.; Emil Rieve, 
New York, N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, James 
Carey, Washington, D.C. In addition to the 
elected officers, the executive board of the 
CIO. consists of one representative from 
each of the affiliated central organizations. 
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CONFERENCE OF CANADIAN COMMITTEE FOR 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


HE Canadian Committee for Industrial 

Organization held a conference in Ottawa 
on November 5. In attendance were 105 dele- 
gates from LEHastern Canada _ representing 
55,000 members, according to a_ statement 
made to the conference, which was under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Silby Barrett, Director 
of the Canadian Region, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one 
submitted by representatives of steel workers 
in Hamilton, Sydney, Trenton, and Sault Ste. 
Marie. This urged co-operation with the 
Federal Government in the “prosecution of 
the war and in the maintenance of fair and 
reasonable standards of wages and working 
conditions and in the avoidance of industrial 
strife.” 

Emphasizing that “national necessity de- 
mands that the steel industry operate 
efficiently, continuously and with a maximum 
of co-operation between management and 
labour,” the resolution urged that, “The 
Dominion Department of Labour call into 
conference with them, representatives of 
management and labour, the purpose of this 
conference being to stabilize efficient produc- 
tion, promote satisfactory relations in the 
steel industry and enable common and com- 
petitive problems to be solved.” 

In furtherance of this program the reso- 
lution declared it “imperative that collective 
agreements be negotiated by representatives 
of bargaining agencies chosen by ballot vote 
of the employees in the various steel plants,” 
such agreements to include the following: 


“1. Uniform standards of wages, hours and 
working conditions. 

2) A minimum basic labour rate of not less 
than 50 cents an hour. 

“3. All occupations to be classified, with 
appropriate adjustments of rates. 

“4. The eight-hour day and forty-eight hour 
week to be standard practice. 

“5. Payment of time and one-half for time in 
excess of standard day or week. 

“6. Stipulated methods and procedure for 
settling differences and disputes as they may 
arise. 


“7. The Department of Labour shall insist 
that, in placing Government contracts for steel 
and /or its products, the above principles and 
the conditions established shall be observed by 
the producer.” 


Subsequently, in a conference with the Min- 
ister of Labour, Hon. Norman A. McLarty, 
the Canadian Committee for Industria] 
Organization submitted a memorandum, the 
conclusion of which was as follows: 

“To eliminate the injustices and dangers 
which confront our people, the Canadian 
Committee for Industrial Organization, in- 
sists :— 

“]. That labour should have adequate repre- 
sentation on all government boards and agencies 
set up to cope with the war situation and to 
mobilize national defence. In addition we feel 
that the industrial workers who are engaged in 
the production of necessary war supplies should 
have an opportunity of putting forward through 
their organizations and representatives, their 
opinions on all matters concerning production, 
wages, hours and other conditions of employ- 
ment. 

“2. That minimum wages should at all times 
be determined by what responsible Social Wel- 
fare and Government Bodies consider to be 
the standard for health and decency. The real 
wages of workers must not be allowed to suffer 
from rising living costs, and that every effort 
must be made to stop profiteering. It is our 
opinion that the creation of the Price Control 
Board is to be commended. However, we feel 
that this Board should co-operate with labour 
organizations in the various localities to investi- 
gate and curb profiteering, by establishing and 
giving assistance to the work of local anti- 
profiteering committees. 

“3. That pre-occupation with foreign affairs 
must not be allowed to detract attention from 
unemployment and other pressing problems of 
intérnal economic insecurity. Knowing that the 
aftermath of war means increased unemploy- 
ment and insecurity, we urge the government 
to immediately put into effect national unem- 
ployment insurance. 

“4. More than usual vigilance must be exer- 
cised to guard existing labour and social legis- 
lation and democratic rights against curtailment 
under the pretext of emergency considerations. 
We demand that the Federal Government inter- 
cede to prevent the destruction of franchise in 
municipal election now being ordered by the 
Province of Ontario and further that organized 
labour be given the full freedom to criticize 
and oppose any curtailment of civil liberties.” 


Immigration to Canada During First Six Months of Fiscal Year 


During the first six-month period of the 
current fiscal year, 12,024 immigrants entered 
Canada up to September 30, compared with 
10,704 entering the Dominion during the same 
period of 1938, according to statistics issued 
by the Immigration Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Resources. 

Of the total number of immigrants enter- 
ing the Dominion during the period reviewed, 


2,544 were from the British Isles, an increase 
of 15-1 per cent over the number reported 
for the same period in 1938; 3,410 were from 
the United States, an increase of 1:3 per 
cent; 1,556 from Northern European coun- 
tries, an increase of 79-5 per cent, while 4,514 
were Classified under “other races” an increase 
of 5:9 per cent. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
Meeting of the Emergency War Committee 


HE Emergency Committee, to which the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office has delegated its powers during 
the war, owing to the impossibility of conven- 
ing the Governing Body itself, met at Geneva 
on September 20th and 2st and elected the 
officers of the Governing Body for the year 
1939-1940. Mr. Carter Goodrich, United 
States Government representative, was unan- 
imously elected Chairman, and Mr. Oersted 
(Employer, Denmark) and Mr. Mertens 
(Worker, Belgium) were unanimously re- 
elected as Employers’ and Workers’ Vice- 
Chairmen respectively. 


The Committee took note of twenty-eight 
replies hitherto received from Governments, 
which are unanimous in declaring that the 
International Labour Organization should en- 
deavour to function as completely as possible 
during the war. The Government representa- 
tives in attendance at the meeting took the 
opportunity of reaffirming their intention of 
maintaining the activity of the International 
Labour Office. 


The United States Government representa- 
tive in particular said that this question had 
been considered by the highest authorities of 
his country, and that they had declared them- 
selves in favour of the energetic continuance 
of the work of the International Labour 
Office, which should be practically adapted 
to the conditions of the present period on 
the lines of the program of activity laid down 
by the Governing Body. The maintenance 
of the International Labour Organization as 
an instrument of co-operation between Govern- 
ments, employers and workers will, he said, 
be of the utmost value during the war and 
during the difficult period which may be 
expected immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities. 

The representatives of Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
France, Great Britain, Mexico, Norway and 
Poland made similar statements on behalf of 
their respective Governments, 


The Committee warmly approved the inten- 
tion of the Director of the International 
’ Labour Office to convene the Second Labour 
Conference of American States Members of 
the Organization at Havana in November 
as previously arranged. The representatives 
of Governments, Employers and Workers all 
agreed that this Conference should be held. 
It will be a manifestation of the vitality of 
the International Labour Organization and 
its determination to carry out the work en- 
trusted to it. The Committee decided that 
the preparations for the Conference should 


be continued, and the Governments concerned 
informed of the measures taken. 

It was also decided that, in vonnection 
with the Havana Conference, the Office should 
call a meeting at Havana of the American 
members of the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee, which was to have met in Geneva 
towards the end of the year, but which has 
had to be postponed owing to the international 
situation, It is thought very important that 
the study of conditions in agriculture should 
be continued actively, especially in connection 
with the countries of America, since the in- 
creased demand of Europe for agricultural 
products will raise new and important, 
problems. 

The meetings of the Committee of Statis- 
tical Experts, the Committee of Experts on 
Safety in Coal Mines, the Preparatory Tech- 
nical Conference Safety in Coal Mines, and 
the Correspondence Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene, which had been fixed for various 
dates in October and November, have been 
postponed. 

The Emergency Committee, it was an- 
nounced, was to meet again on October 10th, 
when it was to consider in more detail the 
way in which the work of the International 
Labour Office could be adapted to wartime 
conditions, and will discuss proposals for a 
revised budget for 1940. 





National Housing Act Loans 


The Honourable J. L. Ralston, Minister of 
Finance, has released figures showing National 
Housing Act loans to October 31, 1939, at 
above $45,000,000 and the number of new 
homes provided at more than 12,500. 

Loans approved in October numbered 435, 
an increase of 42 per cent over the correspond- 
ing month last year. The volume of loans at 
$1,312,974 also showed an increase over the 
October, 1938 total of $1,269,009. 

It is estimated by the Department of 
Finance that Dominion and National Housing 
Act loans to date account for home building 
construction (excluding land) aggregating well 
over $50,000,000. Based on the generally 
accepted estimate that 80 per cent of the cost 
of house construction goes to skilled or un- 
skilled labour, either directly or indirectly, 
the contribution of this legislation to employ- 
ment and the elimination of unemployment is 
estimated at a minimum of $40,000,000. This 
does not take into account advances under 
the Home Improvement plan which is esti- 
mated to have provided an additional $28- 
000,000 in wages and salaries. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1939 


4 ees accompanying information as to the 

employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on October 1 was 11,891, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,186,786 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
September was 1,932, having an aggregate 
membership of 243,569 persons, 9-1 per cent 


(1) The Employment Situation at 


of whom were without employment on October 
1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


the Beginning of October, 1939, as 


Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning of 
October showed further substantial improve- 
ment, according to statements received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 11,891 
firms, whose staffs aggregated 1,186,786 persons, 
as compared with 1,166,242 in the preceding 
month. This increase of 20,544 workers, or 
1-8 per cent was considerably larger than that 
noted at October 1, 1938, and also exceeded 
that average gain indicated between September 
and October in the years, 1921-1938. 

The crude index of employment, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, advanced from 119-6 
at September 1 to 121-7 at the beginning of 
October, as compared with 116-7 at October 
1, 19388. The index for the date under review 
was lower than that of 125-7 at the beginning 
of October, 1937, and was also below the 
October 1, 1929, figure of 125-6; with these 
exceptions, it was higher than at that date in 
any other year for which data are available. 

Since the expansion at the latest date was 
larger than usual at the beginning of October 
in the experience of past years, the seasonally- 
adjusted index advanced, rising from 114-9 
at September 1, 1939, to 117-9 at October 1, 
when it was higher than the corrected figure 
for any other month since the end of 1987. 

The unadjusted index, (based' upon the 
average for the calendar year 1926 as 100) 
has been as follows at October 1 in recent 
years: 1939, 121-7; 1938, 116-7; 1937, 125-7; 
1936, 110-1; 1935, 106-1; 1984, 100-0; 1933, 
90-4; 1932, 86-7; 1931, 103-9; 1930, 116-2; 
1929, 125:6; 1928, 118-8 and 1927, 110:3. 


There was an exceptionally large increase in 
manufacturing at October 1, 1939, the number 
of persons added to the staffs of the co- 
operating establishments being substantially 
greater than at that date in any other autumn 
for which data are available; indeed, the in- 
crease of 22,234 persons, or 3°8 per cent since 
September 1, has infrequently been exceeded 
in any month in the years since 1920. The 
most pronounced gains took place in vegetable 
foods, textiles and iron and steel. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging, coal-mining, transportation and trade 
reported considerably increased activity, while 
highway and railway construction and main- 
tenance and services showed curtailment, that 
on the highways being particularly marked. 
The expansion in logging and transportation 
was greater-than-normal in the experience of 
past years; on the other hand, the losses in 
construction also exceeded the average. 

The records show that for October 1, 1988, 
10,9838 employers had reported payrolls aggre- 
gating 1,119,291 workers, or 14,426 more than 
at September 1; improvement had then been 
indicated in logging, mining, transportation, 
construction and trade, while employment in 
manufacturing and services had declined. 


Employment in Financial Organizations 


For some months, statistics of their employ- 
ment have been collected from banks, trust 
companies and stock market operators. At the 
beginning of October, 414 firms and branches 
in these lines of business reported staffs aggre- 
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gating 33,334 persons, compared with 33,095 
in the preceding month. The addition of these 
figures to the returns furnished in the manu- 
facturing logging, mining, transportation, com- 
munications, construction, services and trade 
industries brings the total number of employees 
included in the October 1 survey of employ- 
ment to 1,220,120 in 12,805 establishments, 
and slightly lowers the index of 121-7 in the 
industries above enumerated, to 121-3; when 
the employees of the co-operating financial 
organizations were added to the general figures 
for September 1, the index was lowered from 
119-6 to 119-2. Comparable data for 1938 are 
not available. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Considerable improvement was shown in 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and the four Western 
Provinces, while employment declined in 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
Quebec. Except in Prince Edward Island, the 
level of activity was higher than at October 
1, 1938. In the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia the index was also higher than at 
the same date in 1937, but elsewhere employ- 
ment was in smaller volume; however, the 
situation generally was better than at the 
beginning of October in any of the preceding 
five or six years. 

Maritime Provinces—Further improvement 
was indicated in Nova Scotia, and in the 
Maritime Provinces as a whole, although the 
tendency was unfavourable in Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick. The 8382 co- 
operating employers enlarged their payrolls 
from 86,049 persons at September 1, to 87,208 
at the beginning of October. The general gain 
exceeds that indicated at the same date of 
last autumn, and compares favourably with 
the small loss reported, on the average, in these 
provinces as a unit at October 1 in the years 
since 1920. The index at 117-9 at the latest 
date, was 3:4 points higher than at October 
1, 1988. Manufacturing as a whole showed a 
considerable advance at the date under review, 
mainly in vegetable food, pulp and paper, tex- 
tile and iron and steel plants, while animal 
food and lumber products recorded seasonal 
curtailment. Among the non-manufacturing 
groups, logging afforded more employment, 
and there were also gains in mining, trans- 
portation and trade. On the other hand, hotels 
and restaurants and construction were slacker; 
the large reduction in the latter took place 
mainly in highway work. 

The 799 firms furnishing data for October 
1, 1938, had employed 83,810 men and women, 
or 831 more than in the preceding month. 


Quebec.—Chiefly as a result of curtailment 
in construction, there was a contra-seasonal 


_ logging, 


decline in employment in Quebec, where 
employment was, however, in greater volume 
than at October 1, 1938. Except in construc- 
tion and hotels and restaurants, the trend was 
generally favourable, there being large in- 
creases in manufacturing, (notably of food, 
textile and iron and steel products) and in 
mining, transportation and _ trade. 
Statistics were compiled from 2,950 establish- 
ments in Quebec with 360,815 workers, com- 
pared with 366,946 at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. The index fell from 128-5 at Septem- 
ber 1, 1989, to 126-4 at the date under review, 
as compared with 121:6 at October 1, 1938. 
Returns were then tabulated from 2,730 firms 
having 342,801 persons in their employ, as 
compared with 333,158 in the preceding report. 


Ontario—The trend continued upward in 
Ontario, according to 5,195 employers of 482,631 
men and women, or 20,640 more than at the 
beginning of September. This gain was 
decidedly larger than that reported at October 
1, 1938, and also greatly exceeded the increase 
at the same date in any other year of the 
record, except 1987. The index rose from 
116-2 in the preceding month, to 121-4 at the 
date under review, when it was higher than 
in any other month since the end of 1937; 
with the exception of six months in that year, 
it was also the highest index recorded in any 
month since December, 1929. 

There were important advances in manu- 
facturing at the beginning of October, 1939, 
most of the industrial groups sharing in the 
expansion. The largest gains were in the 
vegetable food, textile and iron and steel 
divisions, but there was also heightened 
activity in leather, pulp and paper, rubber, 
beverage, chemical, electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal and other classes. Among the 
non-manufacturing industries, logging, land 
transportation, building and trade recorded 
decided improvement. On the other hand, 
there were contractions in mining, shipping, 
hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry clean- 
ing establishments and highway construction 
and maintenance. 

For October 1, 1988, 4,780 firms had re- 
ported a staff of 452,944, as compared with 
449675 in the preceding month. The index 
then stood at 115-8, or 5-6 poimts below the 
latest figure. 


Prairie Provinces—There were increases 1n 
employment in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, those in Saskatchewan being ‘greatest. 
An analysis of the returns by industry in the 
Prairie Provinces shows heightened activity in 
manufacturing (mainly of food and textile 
products), and in mining, transportation, high- 
way construction and trade, while hotels and 
restaurants, building and railway construction 
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were quieter. Returns for the date under 
review were received from 1,687 establishments 
with an aggregate working force of 151,713 
employees, compared with 148,699 at Septem- 
ber 1. The index at the latest date, 116-4, 
was the highest for any month since Decem- 
ber, 1931, being over three points above that 
for the beginning of October in 1938, when 
the 1,538 co-operating employers had reported 
144,434 persons on their payrolls, compared 
with 148,149 in the preceding month. 


was reported by the 1,136 employers furnishing 

statistics for October 1, 1938; this was a de- 

cline of some 700 from their September 1 staffs. 
Table 1 gives indexes by economic areas. 


Employment by Cities 
The trend at the beginning of October was 
upward in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton, Windsor and Winnipeg, while activity 
declined in Quebec City and Vancouver. The 
indexes of employment in Montreal, Toronto, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees. 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed improvement, chiefly in 
vegetable food and metal-using factories and 
in logging and trade. On the other hand, 
animal food and lumber plants, mining, trans- 
portation and hotels and restaurants reported 
lowered activity. Data were tabulated from 
1,227 firms, whose staffs, rose from 102,551 at 
September 1, to 104,419 at the beginning of 
October. Moderate losses had been registered 
at October 1, 1938, and the index at 111-3, 
was then much lower than at the date under 
review, when it stood at 118-7. An aggre- 
gate working force of 95,302 men and women 
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Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
were higher than at October 1, 1938, but in 
Quebec City and Windsor they were rather 
lower. 

Montreal—There was a further increase in 
the number at work in Montreal, where the- 
1,715 co-operating establishments employed. 
171,034 persons, or 1,406 more than at Septem- 
ber 1. Manufacturing on the whole was. 
brisker, there being considerable gains in iron. 
and steel and textile plants, together with 
smaller increases in food, tobacco, leather, non- 
ferrous metal and some other lines. Trans- 
portation and trade also afforded more em-— 
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ployment, while there were pronounced losses 
in construction work. Improvement had also 
been noted at the beginning of October of 
last year, when the index of employment stood 
at 108-2, compared’ with 110-2 at the latest 
date. For October 1, 1938, data had been 
furnished by 1,582 firms having 165,547 em- 
ployees, compared with 163,302 in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Quebec—Employment in Quebec declined 
at the date under review, according to infor- 
mation from 210 employers with a staff of 
15,509, or 2,276 fewer than at September 1. 
There were losses in services and construction, 
while manufacturing afforded rather more em- 
ployment. The index, at 111-5, was 5-6 points 
lower than at the beginning of October, 1938, 
when 191 establishments had reported 15,992 
men and women on their paylists. 


Toronto —Continued expansion was indicated 
in Toronto, according to 1,761 firms employing 
146,697 workers, compared with 142,032 in their 
last report. Manufacturing showed improve- 
ment, particularly in the metal, electrical 
apparatus, vegetable food and _ printing 
divisions; building construction and _ retail 
trade also absorbed more workers. On the 
other hand, services were somewhat quieter. 
Smaller additions to staffs had been made at 
October 1 of a year ago, when employment 
was at a lower level; 1,620 employers had then 
reported a combined: working force of 137,285 
persons, and the index had stood at 109-4, 
compared with 114-1 at the latest date. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing, construction, trade 
and transportation were rather more active, 
while other industries showed little change on 
the whole. The forces of the 231 establish- 
ments furnishing data aggregated 15,063, or 
345 more than at September 1. The index 
of employment was slightly higher than at 
the same date in 1988, when a small decrease 
had been recorded by the 204 co-operating 
firms, whose payrolls had included 14,343 
workers. 


Hamilton—Important expansion was indi- 
cated in Hamilton, mainly in manufacturing, 
where there was improvement in textiles and 
iron and steel, that in the latter being 
particularly pronounced. Other industries 
showed little general change; transportation 
and trade were rather more active, while 
services were seasonally quieter. Statements 
were tabulated from 331 businessmen with 
35,265 employees, compared with 33,190 in 
the preceding month. Employment at the 
beginning of October of last year was in rather 
smaller volume; a reduction in personnel had 
been reported by the 302 employers whose 
statistics were then included in the survey, 
and who had a staff of 33,318 at October 1, 
1938. 
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Windsor—There was an increase in the 
number working in Windsor, chiefly in auto- 
mobile and other iron and steel plants, and in 
beverage and chemical factories. One hun- 
dred and ninety-six concerns employed 17,260 
persons, as against 15,928 at September 1. 
A smaller advance had been indicated at the 
beginning of October of last year, when the 
190 co-operating establishments had reported 
17,317 employees. The index of 126°7 at 
October 1, 1988, was nearly two points higher 
than that of 124-8 at the date under review. 


Winnipeg —Further improvement was shown 
in Winnipeg at October 1, when the 529 
firms furnishing data employed 43,112 men 
and women, or 265 more than in the preceding 
month. Transportation, construction, services 
and trade were rather more active, while 
manufacturing on the whole was practically 
unchanged. A slight falling-off had been re- 
corded at the beginning of October a year 
ago by the 499 employers whose statistics 
were received, and who had 41,423 workers on 
their: paylists; the index then was slightlv 
lower, standing at 96-3, as compared with 98-2 
at October 1, 1989. 


Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver at 
October 1 declined from the preceding month, 
according to information from 523 establish- 
ments with an aggregate staff of 38,689 per- 
sons, compared with 39,172 at September 1. 
Construction and trade reported improvement, 
but there was a falling-off in transportation 
and services; manufacturing was also quieter, 
chiefly due to seasonal slackening in fish- 
preserving plants. A smaller reduction had 
been recorded at the beginning of October, 
1938, but the index then stood at 114-7, as 
compared with 115-8 at the date under review. 
Statements for October 1 of last year had 
been received from 473 firms, whose employees 
had numbered 37,362. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—As already stated, there 
was very pronounced expansion in factory 
employment at October 1, when the 6,468 
co-operating establishments reported a staff 
of 613,558 persons, or 22,234 more than in the 
preceding month. This increase of 3°8 per 
cent has seldom been exceeded in previous 
months of the record; the exceptions are 
almost entirely the gains recorded at February 
1 in a number of years, which represent 
partial recovery from the usual year-end 
losses. The index, based on the 1926 average 
as 100, rose from 115:3 at September 1 to 
119-7 at October 1, as compared with 112-5 
at the same date of last year; while it was 
two points lower than the October 1, 1937, 
figure, it was higher than in any other October 
of the record except that of 1929. 
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The unadjusted -index numbers in manu- 
facturing at the beginning of October in 
recent years, based on the 1926 average as 
100, are as follows: 1939, 119-7; 19388, 112°5; 
1937, 121-7; 1936, 109-0; 1935, 103-3; 1984, 
94-4; 1983, 86-7; 1932, 84-1; 1931, 91-8; 1980, 
107-8; 1929, 120-2; 1928, 115-7 and 1927, 
106-4. 

On the average, employment in manufac- 
turing generally at the beginning of October 
in the period, 1921-1938, has shown only a 
slight increase, the tendency having been 
downward in nine, and upward in the same 
number of years. The unusually large in- 
crease at the date under review therefore 
resulted in an important gain in the seasonally- 
adjusted index, which advanced from 112-1 in 
the preceding month to 116-0 at October 1; 
this was the highest figure since that for 
December 1, 1937. 

Seasonal curtailment was noted at the 
date under review in fish canneries and lumber 
mills, and there were also moderate reductions 
in tobacco, clay, glass and stone and electric 
light and power plants. On the other hand, 
there were exceptionally large increases in 
employment in vegetable food, textile and iron 
and steel factories, supplemented by gains on 
a smaller scale in the leather, pulp and paper, 
rubber, beverage, chemical, electrical appara- 
tus, non-ferrous metal and other divisions. 

The manufacturers making returns for the 
beginning of October of last year, numbering 
6,209, had employed 578,157 men and women, 
compared with 579,791 in the preceding month. 
The most marked losses had then been re- 
ported in canneries and lumber mills. 


Animal  Products—Edible—There were 
losses in dairies and fish-preserving establish- 
ments, but improvement was indicated in 
meat-preparing and packing plants. Statis- 
tics were received from 321 manufacturers, em- 
ploying 29,385 persons, as compared with 
31,081 in the preceding month. This con- 
traction, which was most marked in British 
Columbia, was on a larger scale than that 
registered at the corresponding date of last 
year, but the index was then many points 
lower. 

Leather and Products—An increase was re- 
ported in footwear and other leather plants at 
October 1, mainly in Ontario. The 332 em- 
ployers making returns reported 24,636 work- 
ers, or 528 more than at September 1. Em- 
ployment at the beginning of October a year 
ago had shown a decrease from the preceding 
month; the index number then stood at 113:3, 
compared with 119-5 at the date under review. 

Lumber and Products—Seasonal contrac- 
tions in personnel were indicated in the lumber 
group, in which employment was at a much 


higher level than at October 1, 1938. The re- 
duction at the date under review took place 
very largely in rough and dressed lumber 
mills, while furniture, vehicle and other wood- 
using factories showed improvement. A com- 
bined working force of 49,336 persons was 
reported by the 950 co-operating manufac- 
turers, as compared with 50,146 at the beginning 
of September. The tendency was downward 
in New Brunswick, Ontario and the Western 
Provinces. 


Musical Instruments—A slight decline was 
registered in musical instrument plants, in 
which the employment level was unchanged 
from last autumn. Thirty-six establishments 
reported 1,661 employees, as compared with 
1,709 in the preceding month. 

Plant Products, Edible—The canning of 
vegetable foods showed a decided advance, 
while flour and cereal, sugar and syrup, bread 
and bakery and chocolate and confectionery 
factories were also more active. The staffs of 
the 546 reporting firms aggregated 48,841 per- 
sons, or 5,056 more than in their last return. 
There were gains in all five economic areas. 
The general improvement compared favour- 
ably with the large decrease registered at the 
corresponding date in 1938, when the index 
was many points lower. 

Pulp and Paper Products—An upward 
movement was indicated by 710 employers 
in this group, who had 69,407 workers on 
their payrolls, as compared with 68,330 at the 
beginning of September. Recovery took place 
in pulp and paper mills, and there were also 
gains in paper product manufacturing, while 
no general change was shown in printing and 
publishing. A smaller increase had been re- 
ported at the beginning of October a year ago, 
and the index number then was several points 
lower. 

Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed further expansion at October 
1, 1939; data were compiled from 54 firms 
with 14,329 employees, as against 14,023 in 
their last report. A smaller gain had been 
recorded at the same date in 1938, when em- 
ployment was at a decidedly lower level. 

Textile Products—Cotton, woollen, _ silk, 
hosiery and knitting, garment and other textile 
factories reported greatly heightened activity; 
1,168 manufacturers enlarged their payrolls 
from 104,290 workers at the beginning of 
September, to 110,066 at the date under re- 
view. Quebec and Ontario recorded the bulk 
of this expansion, although the trend was 
favourable in all provinces except British 
Columbia. Smaller increases had been noted 
at the beginning of October last year, and the 
index then was lower by 3:5 points than at 
October 1, 1939. 
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Beverages—An upward tendency was in 
evidence in these industries at the beginning 
of October, according to the 147 establishments 
furnishing statistics, which employed 10,010 
workers, or 289 more than in the preceding 
month. Employment was brisker than at 
October 1, 1938, when a slight loss had been 
indicated. 

Tobacco—Curtailment was reported in 
tobacco manufacturing, the 45 factories whose 
data were tabulated reducing their staffs by 
184 to 8,159 at October 1. The index was 
higher than at the same date in 1938; a de- 
cline had then also been recorded. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Further ex- 
pansion was noted in chemical factories, 302 
of which had a working force of 19,636, as 
compared with 18,839 in the preceding month. 
Most of the increase took place in Quebec and 
Ontario. Employment was in greater volume 
than at the first of October of last year, when 
little general change had been indicated. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Clay 
product and glass factories showed reduced 
activity, while the stone division of this group 
reported slight improvement. Statements 
were received from 222 manufacturers em- 
ploying 11,029 persons at October 1, compared 
with 11,210 at the beginning of September. 
The index was rather higher than at the 
corresponding date in 1938, a greater loss on 
the whole having then been recorded. 

Electric Light and Power—There was a 
falling-off in electric light and power plants at 
October 1, when 101 establishments reported 
17,944 workers, compared with 18,077 in the 
preceding month. A gain had been noted at 
the same date of last year; however, the index 
number then stood at 136-6, compared with 
141-7 at the beginning of October in 1939. 


Electrical Appliances—In the electrical 
apparatus division, 125 works employed 
18,507 men and women, or 503 more than in 
their last report. A decrease had been indi- 
cated at October 1, 1988, when the index was 
slightly higher. 

Iron and Steel Products—Increases were 
shown at the beginning of October in the 
crude, rolled and forged, automobile, railway 
rolling stock and other vehicle, boiler, engine 
and tank, machinery, agricultural implement, 
heating appliances, and many other divisions 
of the iron and steel group, in which the general 
advance was especially large for the time of 
year. Statements were received from 931 
manufacturers, whose payrolls aggregated 
132,916 persons, as compared with 123,215 in 
the preceding month. Employment advanced 
in most provinces, the gains in Ontario being 
particularly pronounced. A decline, on the 
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whole, had been shown at the first of October 
of last year, when activity was at a decidedly 
lower level, the index then standing at 92-4, 
compared with 101:5 at the latest date. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—A combined 
working force of 26,183 persons was reported 
by the 190 co-operating employers, who had 
25,295 at the beginning of September. There 
was improvement in the precious and the base 
metal divisions. The index was some nine 
points higher than in the autumn of 1938. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—The per- 
sonnel of the 98 firms furnishing data in these 
industries aggregated 13,041, or 259 more than 
in the preceding month. A loss had been 
noted at October 1, 1938, when employment 
was in rather smaller volume. 


Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 370 logging 
companies, whose staffs were enlarged by 
16;262 workers to 33,988 at the date under 
review. This expansion was on a much greater 
scale than in the early autumn of 1938, also 
exceeding the usual seasonal gain from 
September to October in the years since 1920. 
The index, at 115-6 at October 1, 1939, was 
higher than at that date in 1938, when it 
stood at 78:8. However, it was lower than 
the October 1, 1937, figure of 208-5. Camps 
in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia re- 
ported most of the gain. 

Mining 

Coal Mining—There was an important sea- 
sonal advance in coal-mines, in which the 
index of employment was fractionally higher 
than at October 1, 1938, when the increase 
from September had been smaller. Returns 
were received from 101 operators employing 
25,179 persons at October 1, 1939, as com- 
pared with 23,972 in their last report. The 
gains took place mainly in the Albertan coal- 
fields. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in this group 
showed slight improvement, 229 companies re- 
porting 43,843 workers, or 36 more than at the 
beginning of September. Nova Scotia and 
Quebec mines were rather more active, but 
there was a falling-off in Ontario and the 
Western Provinces. Greater expansion had 
been noted at the corresponding date last year; 
the index number then, however, was some 
twenty points lower. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
A moderate decline was reported in this group, 
in which statistics were received from 103 
firms employing 10,086 persons, compared 
with 10,214 in the preceding month. Activity 
in these industries was higher than at October 
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1, 1938, when little general change had been 
indicated. 
Communications 


Communications gained slightly from the 
last report; the companies and branches fur- 
nishing data recorded a staff of 23,363 em- 
ployees, as compared with 23,314 at Septem- 
ber 1; an increase on telegraphs was largely 
offset by a loss on telephones. The index was 
fractionally higher than at the same date in 
1938, employment in communications having 
then declined. 

Transportation 


Street and Electric Railway, Cartage and 
Storage—Considerable additions to payrolls 
were indicated in local transportation and 
storage, 665 persons being taken on by the 
288 co-operating firms, who employed 30,865 
men and women. Employment in this indus- 
try was in greater volume than at October 1 of 
last year, although a larger advance had then 
been shown. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 100 employers in the steam railway 
operation group, whose payrolls were enlarged 
from 61,9387 at September 1 to 67,053 at the 
beginning of October. The advance, which 
was widely distributed, was due in part to 
the engagement of men for guard duty. A 
smaller gain had been indicated at the same 
date of last year, and the index, at 77-9, was 
then several points lower than at the latest 
date, viz., 84:3. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—A slight falling 
off was registered in the water transportation 


group, in which 122 companies employed 
16,921 workers; this was a reduction of 67 from 
September 1. A greater decline had been 
noted at October 1 of last year, but the index 
then stood at 96-1, as compared with 91-2 
at the beginning of October of the present 
year. 
Construction and Maintenance 


Building—There was a further increase in 
building, 632 persons being added to the forces 
of the 883 co-operating contractors. They 
had 34,964 employees; this number was above 
that reported at the beginning of October of 
a year ago, although a larger gain had then 
been indicated. Considerable improvement 
was recorded in Ontario at the date under 
review. 

Highway—Employment in this group was 
curtailed in most provinces, Manitoba and 
Alberta being the exceptions; the losses in 
Quebec were the largest. Statements were 
tabulated from 486 employers throughout the 
Dominion, whose payrolls, standing at 94,048, 
were smaller by 24,667 workers than at 
September 1. The number employed on road 
work was below that reported at October 1, 
1938, when an increase had been) noted. 

Raidway—There was a falling-off in railway 
construction and maintenance. The forces of 
the 383 companies and divisional superin- 
tendents furnishing returns declined from 31,001 
at the beginning of September, to 30,147 at the 
date under review. A larger reduction had 
been registered at October 1, 19388, and the 
general level of employment in this industry 
was then slightly lower. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1936=100) 











—— Maritime : Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
ctr? UE MOQ TAM. LLORES ce 110-3 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
Oe bree | 1998 ee oe oar, ck Bantian cp hc ee eee A 118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
OYe ies od ARIEL Lay he Obit a ast ape ea bers spiel do oak 125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
Oat aad 5193 0) A Baie Be cai ee ee 116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
(OYE eta Vem (2 5 Nbaeeryrte sewer ete le aema A OE 103-9 102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
Ot BET MCAOS OT TMS. Heth ge Sete tne oe ee 86-7 84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
Metiy Lepl038 38ers aon ite OMENS waste Spee trace: TAN 90-4 90-9 89-1 89-6 98-7 85-6 
COLES yied Rit UO oe Patind Rtas atin Mae gear tools ALS en 100-0 103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
Oats  PINOsaF.: LYS... TO ee ee 106-1 112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
Oat NSA TOSG Re ae ees o> Ok teat 9) nae 110-1 117-9 106-0 112,6 108-6 108-1 
Sia tae bee CS fancatrybnate abate end Neel Tks spac tr aldh coca 123-2 135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
Sept. OS Sietrih eee Pe SU ene 3 wee ie 115-1 113-2 118-1 115-0 112-2 112-0 
antl LO GO ee A, ae ee ae er 108-1 109-2 114-9 108-8 97-1 98-0 
OE OA beg recs hie eae Male tetera mdathy ars i 5 ee 106-5 100-5 113-0 109-2 93-9 96-2 
Marg ltt eis he ne er beee tyres, eee Cees 106-5 101-2 112-8 109-1 94-3 96-7 
gS Dill RS gee RRR nN eR MI Se ier ey Be 104-9 99-7 109-4 108-0 91-7 100-5 
MLE y rn Aa? 4 Rene ae Ser he teens Ble neat tee 106-2 100-2 111-6 107-9 94-5 103-3 
Pune Pol oe oto ts hee ae E | ee eee 113-1 108-4 121-0 113-6 101-0 106-6 
Hii Sigur] Ry eee en eee Pinan Mr Bere oan! mE hes 115-8 115-9 124-0 114-7 104-0 111-0 
Ame Sei k SES «URS. RE Soe Sees ne 117-5 115-6 126-4 114-2 109-4 117-0 
Septsil: ia ke. eda cod Lak cha he. ae 119-6 116-4 128-5 116-2 114-0 116-6 
OGM Anh, SAR SAR Sr te Bieege, & See)  e aeere eer ey 121-7 117-9 126-4 121-4 116-4 118-7 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
‘Areas-as at Oct 121030 Sete)... ee eee 100-0 7:3 80-4 40-7 12-8 8-8 


Notrte.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Tarte IL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 
Industries 1Relative | Oct. 1, | Sept.1, | Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct,.1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
Weight 1939 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 

MANTUA CU RENG foe ae ere 51-7 119-7 115-3 112-5 121-7 109-0 103-3 94.4 
Animal products—edible............ 2-5 151-2 159-9 134-4 143-7 129-0 124-6 113-9 
LiNbae ehaYel TarMOXGMNC ISIS. we oko oo e Uomde Boer 2 110-3 107-8 96-5 98-2 87-3 103 -2 89-6 
Leather and products............... 2-1 119-5 116-9 113-3 117-0 112-4 110-1 100-0 
iBootsvand:shoes e-een. -s eae 1-4 120-3 119-3 115-8 118-8 114-3 114-0 103-0 
Lumber and products..2.. sc 0.0. 66. 4.2 91-1 92-6 82-5 96-2 85-3 79-9 71-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-5 83-0 86-6 72-9 88-9 79-2 72-5 63-9 
Furnitunetae fours ahs cee hs ae 6 86-0 84-2 86-3 94-5 87-3 82-0 76-9 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 121-7 118-8 110-0 120-5 102-9 101-1 92-6 
Musical instruments... :.../.....0. 006s + “1 58 +2 59-9 58-3 55-5 56-0 50-1 50-4 
Plant products—edible.............. 4-1 160-3 143-7 146-9 161-1 161-4 136-2 135-0 
Pulp and paper products............. 5-8 111-8 110-1 108-2 115-3 104-7 98-5 95-0 
IPRulpjandipaperdere sects ane. 2-6 101-5 99-4 99-2 112-3 97-6 89-1 86-3 
Raper products ek eee cee -9 138-3 1382-7 135-8 138-6 125-5 115-9 106-8 
Printing and publishing............ 2-3 116-0 116-1 110-6 111-0 106-8 105-0 102-5 
Rubberproducte s+ .cescg Sea habios 1-9 114-7 112-2 104-4 113-9 103-2 92-3 91-8 
hextilemroducts tyes ee eee 9-3 126-5 119-9 123-0 129-9 122-0 116-9 109-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth............ 3-5 135-0 127-9 129-9 141-6 132-7 131-7 121-4 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-7 102-7 98-8 95-9 103-0 93-7 90-7 89-3 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 8 147-3 183-3 130-7 148-4 146-6 141-2 117-4 
Artificial silk and silk goods.... 7 443-5 423-5 493-1 544-7 516-2 529-8 467-9 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 127-5 121-8 122-5 129-1 126-5 123-5 115-0 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3-1 121-0 114-7 121-0 124-9 115-0 105-6 100-8 
Other textile products............. 1-0 115-8 107-9 109-1 110-8 103-1 97-2 91-6 
MODACCON mien ee he ene craic 7 99-1 101-3 96-3 101-3 91-9 107-2 105-9 
BEVeTages er. Ace ee tees Mee 8 186-9 181-8 173-2 156-6 141-8 138-4 126-6 
Chemieals and allied products....... 1-7 168-7 161-9 159-4 159-4 141-0 132-0 120-4 
Clay, glass and stone products....... . 9 97-8 99-4 91-7 99-9 87-5 84-5 74.5 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 141-7 142-8 136-6 129-5 123 -2 119-6 117-6 
Fleetrical apparatus.............00.. 1-6 106-1 132-4 137-5 157-0 126-3 128-4 108-5 
Tron and steel products.............. 11-2 101-5 94-1 92-4 107-0 87-2 84-7 70-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-5 145-3 129-3 109-4 145-0 113-7 112-0 81-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-1 119-9 115-9 116-4 134-6 109-0 94-9 81-9 
Agricultural implements........... “4 51-2 45-0 54-2 72-5 45-3 53-0 34-6 
Wand\vehiclesi: wre si. . tases 4-5 88-4 82-7 82-4 93-5 79-7 79-0 68-0 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-4 114-7 101-6 115-9 129-8 111-5 110-8 71-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 2 74-7 61-0 71-8 70-9 65-8 68-0 53.5 
Heating appliances......1.........0- 4 139-5 135-1 148-5 187-6 121-3 112-1 98.2 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 7 120-8 110-5 107-4 133-1 90-7 83-9 64-6 
Foundry and machine shop products 5 114-6 109-2 106-1 118-6 94-8 97-1 78-0 
Other iron and steel products........ 1-9 113-7 105-2 101-7 113-5 94-1 86-4 82-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-2 166-3 160-7 157-4 162-7 142-7 125-8 112-7 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-1 163-6 160-4 160-2 153-6 145-9 142-7 136-3 
Miscellancoustey a as 9h. S 5 150-3 149-1 149-8 147-5 134-9 130-2 121-7 
OG GUN Grier = 6 ait chica ie 2°8 115-6 60-3 78-8 208-5 141-7 115-8 113-4 
INUDINIEN Gr ereemret tne + hones een. 6-7 170-3 168-0 160-8 163-9 147-9 129-5 117-9 
Coal We Raye. BE oh: 2-1 92-2 87-8 91-9 96-1 92-7 89-0 91-0 
MeétalheOresse reir OO 3-7 352-0 351-7 331-8 323-4 281-3 230-3 196-4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). -9 150-7 153-0 128-5 147-6 128-5 113-1 87-9 
COMMUNICATIONS setts... da 2-0 87-5 87-3 87-2 90-5 84-6 82-1 81-3 
‘Relerraphs ex eens er eee ern oes 5 101-4 98-2 101-2 105-6 97-1 93-6 92-5 
Telephones-As kee sass oes. 1-5 83-7 84-3 83-4 86-4 81-3 79-0 78.3 
RAINS P.O RiAvE ON aes 9. onceeex 9-7 94.8 90-0 90-1 90-4 88-3 86-4 84.8 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 133-9 130-6 127-9 120-8 122-7 118-7 114-6 
SLCAMUrAil WAN Gri. cmiee eae ee hole « 5:7 84-3 77-9 77-9 78-8 77-9 75-8 75-0 
Shipping and stevedoring 1-4 91-2 91-7 96-1 103-5 91-6 94-0 92-3 

CONSTRUCTION AND? ‘MAIN- je 
LELNAIN CEA ores eRe 13-4 131-5 152-2 143-5 144.3 103-9 117-4 117-0 
Sitio pet eks Oe at at seh ac, 2-9 82-0 80-5 77-8 86-3 61-4 67-2 58.) 
MIS Waar sae sere esa atria 7-9 245-3 309-7 289-3 280-3 159-5 213-3 222-3 
ReGiiwayit. bE Re Beet Noes 2-6 75-3 717-5 73-1 74-8 95-0 79-3 79-0 
SS HRVALC EIS. ge bd. cee a Bas csi han Be 2-5 136-1 151-7 136-1 135-4 127-4 120-5 116-2 
Hotels and restuarants.............. 1-5 131-2 153-7 131-9 131-1 121-5 117-3 115-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries).......... 1-0 144-6 148-3 142-8 143-6 135-4 125-1 117-5 
SEVACL) Hise se ates cei ae onsite. 11-2 138-6 134-9 134-5 133-4 129-6 123-8 120-0 
Retaile steel ane. avaiiectivs de ckler: 8-4 142-6 139-0 139-5 139-7 136-1 128-9 126-8 
NWOGIESAIO ray umtie ant hese iach saat 2-8 127-8 124-1 122-8 119-3 114-8 112-2 104-2 
AIZEN NID USP RIMS (is eet es ae 100-0 121-7 119-6 116-7 125-7 110-1 106-1 100-0 
ee 


1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table 3. 


Services 


The closing of summer hotels caused a con- 
siderable contraction in employment, -while 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments were 
also slacker. 
firms whose returns were received, aggregated 
30,056 at October 1, as against 33,510 in the 
preceding month. Although the seasonal 
shrinkage indicated at the same date last year 
had been on a smaller scale, employment in 

89092—53 


The staffs of the 597 service . 


the service division was then at the same level 
as at the date under review. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trading establishments 
largely increased their personnel; 2,075 firms 
reported 132,715 employees, compared with 
129,202 in the preceding month. This advance 
approximated that recorded at October 1, 
1938, but considerably exceeded the average 
gain noted at the beginning of October in 
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the years, 1921-1938. The index at the date 
under review stood at 138:6, compared with 
134-5 at October 1, 1938. 

TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 


in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employes reported in the 
indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of September, 1939 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades or 
who are idle because of illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from _ these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership up- 
on which the percentage of unemployed is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

The unemployment volume among _ local 
trade union members, which has been dropping 
steadily from the close of February this year, 
attained a new level in September when 9:1 
per cent of inactivity was reported, this per- 
centage being the smallest which has been 
indicated in any month of our records since 
October, 1987. Returns for the month re- 
viewed were compiled from 1,932 labour organi- 
zations with 243,569 members, 22,081 of whom 
were idle on the last day of the month. In 
August the percentage of unemployment stood 
at 10:9. A higher level of activity was re- 
flected also from September last year when 
10-4 per cent of the members reported were 
out of work. The seasonal pick-up in orders in 
the Alberta coal mining area was in evidence 
fo a marked degree during September, and 
was the determining factor in the noteworthy 
advancement: registered from that province 
when compared with August conditions. In 
Quebec, Ontario and New Brunswick gains of 
a rather small nature were indicated and the 
trend for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia members was toward heightened 
activity. Nova Scotia unions alone showed 
curtailment in work afforded which was of 
moderate proportions, the iron and steel 
trades particularly reflecting employment 
cessation. Contrasted with the returns for 
September last year, Manitoba members 
showed a considerably better situation 
during the month 
fo the improved conditions existing in the 
manufacturing industries, especially among 
garment and iron and steel workers. In New 
Brunswick and Alberta also the situation was 


reviewed due largely. 


somewhat more favourable, Quebec, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan showing but a slightly up- 
ward tendency. Retarded activity on a small 
scale, however, was manifest by Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia members. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province except Prince Edward Island. Saint 
John members during September reflected a 
marked increase in employment from the pre-- 
ceding month, and advances of considerably 
lesser degree were noted by Toronto, Van- 
couver and ‘Montreal members. In Halifax, 
Winnipeg and Regina the situation improved 
by less than one per cent. Employment for 
Edmonton members, on the contrary eased off 
slightly from August. Considerably greater 
activity was manifest in Saint John and 
Winnipeg during September than in the 
corresponding month of 1938, and a moderately 
better situation obtained for Vancouver, Ed- 
monton and Montreal members. In Toronto 
and Regina there was but a slightly upward 
employment movement. Retarded activity on 
a small scale, however, was manifest by Hali- 
fax members. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article and illustrates the trend of unemploy- 
ment from January, 1933, to date, it will be 
noticed that the curve during September this 
year showed a further extension in the down- 
ward trend pursued since the close of Febru- 
ary. The curve also rested at a level below 
that of September last year, an indication 
of improved conditions during the period re- 
viewed. 

In the manufacturing industries, as a whole, 
there was but a slight change in the situation 
during September from either the previous 
month of September a year ago according to 
the returns compiled from 570 local unions, 
embracing a membership of 97,073 persons. 
Of these, 10,528 or a percentage of 10-8 were 
unemployed on the last day of the month in 
comparison with percentages of 11-9 in August 
and 11-8 in September, 1938. Garment and 
jewellery workers, and papermakers showed 
a moderate rise in employment during 
September from August, and slight gains were 
apparent among leather, and textile and car- 
pet workers, printing tradesmen and general 
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labourers. Metal polishers were decidedly 
more active, but their membership was small 
and hence did not seriously affect the situation 
in the manufacturing industries. Glass work- 
ers on the other hand, were considerably 
slacker than in August, and the situation de- 
clined slightly for fur, wood, hat, cap and 
glove, brewery, iron and steel, and cigar and 
tobacco workers. Bakers and confectioners 
reported the same volume of unemployment 
as in August. When a comparison is made 
with the returns for September, 1938, textile 
and carpet workers and metal polishers were 
afforded a much greater volume of employ- 
ment during the month reviewed, and bakers 
and confectioners, garment, jewellery and 
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were idle at the end of the month in con- 
trast with a percentage of 11-7 in August. The 
volume of employment, however, was slightly 
below the September, 1938, level when 5-5 per 
cent of inactivity was registered. Alberta mem- 
bers showed a pronounced increase in work 
available from August, and in New Brunswick 
the improvement was more moderate. In British 
Columbia, on the contrary, there was some 
easing up in employment, while Nova Scotia 
members indicated approximately the same 
volume of work afforded as in August. The 
Alberta coal fields, as in the previous com- 
parison, reflected a substantial gain in activity 
during September over the corresponding 
month last year which was, however, slightly 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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brewery workers showed a noteworthy in- 
crease in activity. More moderate gains were 
registered by iron and steel workers, and con- 
ditions for cigar and tobacco workers im- 
proved slightly. Leather, hat, cap and glove, 
and glass workers, however, were much quieter 
than in September last year, and fair-sized 
recessions were indicated by fur and wood 
workers. The situation also tended downward 
for papermakers, general labourers and print- 
ing tradesmen. 

Due to the commencement of the busy 
season in coal mining activities unemployment 
showed a noteworthy drop during September 
from the previous month. This was apparent 
from the reports compiled for September from 
55 local unions involving a membership of 
21,418 persons, 1,287 or 6:0 per cent of whom 


more than offset by marked declines noted in 
British Columbia and the small losses re- 
ported from Nova Scotia. In New Bruns- 
wick all members were busily engaged as in 
September, 19388. 

The building and construction trades, with 
204 local unions representing a total of 26,012 
members, showed that 5,546 or a percentage 
of 21-3 were unemployed on the last day of 
the month in contrast with percentages of 
28-1 in August and 26-7 in September a year 
ago. The bulk of the improvement from 
August was centred among bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, and carpenters joiners, who 
showed large gains in activity. Steam shovel- 
men also indicated noteworthy employment 
advances, and a more favourable situation pre- 
vailed for electrical workers, plumbers and 
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steamfitters, and hod carriers and building 
labourers. On the other hand, extensive 
losses in work available were apparent among 
tile layers, lathers and roofers which, however, 
affected few persons as their membership was 
small. Bridge and structural iron workers, 
and granite and stonecutters also suffered em- 
ployment curtailment of considerable degree. 
Among painters, decorators and paperhangers 
more moderate recessions occurred. In com- 
paring with the returns for September, 1938, 
carpenters and joiners were much busier dur- 
ing the month surveyed, and substantial im- 
provement was noted by bricklayers, masons 
and. plasterers, and granite and stonecutters. 
Heightened activity of somewhat lesser im- 
portance was manifest by plumbers and steam- 
fitters, electrical workers and steam _ shovel- 
men. Decidedly less favourable conditions, 
however, obtained for painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and hod carriers and building 
labourers, and the situation declined for bridge 
and structural iron workers, and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers. 

The employment tendency in the transporta- 
tion industries during September was upward 
from August though the variation was but 
fractional, the 838 organizations forwarding 
reports with a membership numbering 65,867 
persons showing that 2,760 or 4-2 per cent 
were out of work on the last day of the month 
as compared with a percentage of 4:8 in 
August. In the steam railway division, which 
constituted over 79 per cent of the entire 
group membership reported, there was a slight 
rise in activity from August as was the case 
among teamsters and chauffeurs, and street and 
electric railway employees. Some slowing up 
in available work, however, was recorded by 
navigation employees. The situation in the 
transportation industries, as a whole, was also 
slightly more favourable than in September, 
1938, when unemployment stood at 5-8. In 
this comparison steam railway employees 
accounted almost entirely for the better 
movement apparent, the increase noted by 
street and electric railway employees being 
practically negligible. Navigation workers, as 
in the previous comparison, reflected note- 
worthy curtailment in employment and 
activity for teamsters and chauffeurs was 
slightly retarded. 

Retail shop clerks, with 6 locals reporting 
for September a total of 1,393 members, indi- 
cated only 0-1 per cent of these unemployed 
at the end of the month, in comparison with a 
fully engaged situation in both the previous 
month and September, 1938. 

The situation for civic employes during 
September remained approximately the same 
as in both the preceding month and Septem- 
ber last year, unemployment standing at 1-2 
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per cent in contrast with a percentage of 1-1 
in each of the months used for comparison. 
Reports for September were tabulated from 79 
organizations of these workers with a member- 
ship aggregate of 9,457 persons, 113 of whom 
were without employment on the last day of 
the month. 

The miscellaneous group of trades reflected 
some slight improvement during September 
over August conditions, though the expansion 
noted from September last year was quite 
pronounced. This was evident from the re- 
ports received from 140 labour organizations, 
involving a membership of 10,713 persons, 
691 or 6-5 per cent of whom were unemployed 
at the close of the month as compared with 
percentages of 8-1 in August and 15-2 in 
September a year ago. Hotel and restaurant 
employees were considerably better engaged 
than in August, and increases in activity on a 
smaller scale were recorded by unclassified 
workers, and stationary engineers and firemen. 
Moderate curtailment in available work was 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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reported by theatre and stage employees, and 
minor contractions occurred among bakers. 
All groups within the miscellaneous trades 
maintained a higher level of activity than in 
September last year, unclassified workers 
particularly, showing decided expansion, while 
in the other groups the gains were small. 
Some slackening off in employment for 
fishermen was apparent during September from 
both the preceding month and September a 
year ago, the recessions in the latter com- 
parison being the more noteworthy. This 
was evident from the reports compiled from 
5 locals, with a membership total of 2,226 
persons, 175 of whom or a percentage of 7-9 
were out of work in contrast with percentages 
of 3:3 in August and 1-1 in September, 1988. 


Lumber workers and loggers indicated little 
change in conditions during the three months 
used for comparative purposes, the 5 locals 
furnishing reports with 2,314 members show- 
ing that 490 or 21-2 per cent were idle on the 
last day of the month in contrast with an 
unemployment percentage of 23-0 in August 
and with 22-0 per cent in September last year. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed, each year, from 1929 to 1938 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for September of each year from 
1929 to 1986 inclusive, and for each month 
from September, 1937, to date. Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in Table .I 


(3) Employment Office Reports for September, 1939 


The volume of business transacted by the 


offices of the Employment Service of Canada. 


during the month of September, 1939, showed 
an increase of about one per cent in the 
average daily placements over that of the 
preceding month and one of 6 per cent over 
the average for the corresponding period a 
year ago. Placements in the majority of in- 
dustrial groups were more numerous under 


both comparisons, the gains in logging, ser-- 


vices and manufacturing being quite substan- 
tial, while construction and maintenance re- 
corded a heavy loss both from the previous 
month as well as from the corresponding period 
last year, farming a major reduction from 
August and transportation a minor decline 
from September, 1988. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1937, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
from the graph that the curve both of vacancies 
and of placements in relation to applications 
declined steadily throughout the month, the 
level of vacancies dropping nearly 9 points 
and that of placements over 7 points. At 


the close of the period, however, both levels: 


were slightly above those reached at the end 
of the corresponding month a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
58-4 during the first half and 54:9 during the 
second half of September, 1939, in contrast 
with ratios of 58:7 and 53-7 during the corres- 
ponding periods of 1938. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 55-1 and 53-1, as 
compared with 54-8 and 52-1 during the 
corresponding month of 1938. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during September, 
1939, was 1,658, in contrast with 1,650 during 
the preceding month and with 1,572 in Septem- 
ber a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,928, in com- 
parison with 2,515 in August, 1939, and with 
2,799 during September last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
September, 1939, was 1,585, of which 1,099 were 
in regular employment and 486 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,573 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in September a 
year ago averaged 1,495, daily, consisting of 
970 placements in regular and 525 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of September, 1989, the 
offices of the Service referred 41,859 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 39,608 
placements. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 27,455, of which 21,770 were 
of men and 5,685 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 12,153. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 29,415 for 
men and 12,018 for women, a total of 41,433, 
while applications for work totalled 73,178, 
of which 52,341 were from men and 20,837 
from women. Reports for August, 1939, showed 
44,549 positions available, 67,901 applications 
made and 42,470 placements effected, while in 
September, 1938, there were recorded 39,279 
vacancies, 69,960 applications for work and 
37,367 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
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Service, each year, from January, 1929, to 
date: 





Placements 
Year ee 

Regular Casual Totals 
Uh) PAU EPR ee ieee ee 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
OS OS acces etcice 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
LOST enact en tee 175.632 295,876 471,508 
103 2 qenetnctte vce. ate 153,771 198, 443 302,214 
Oa Oe ne eer sts 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1034 ee ene antes 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
LOS Ojrcidecry haces event 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
AOS ON mertateee owe eae 217,931 113,519 331,450 
NGS 7: AEE ERATE Be 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
LISS enaes Rae = peer 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
1939 (9 months)..... 185, 422 110,702 296,124 


Nova Scoria 


During September, employment offices in 
Nova Scotia received orders for nearly 5 per 


Were manufacturing 38; logging 55; farming 
54; construction and maintenance 548, and 
services 539, of which 441 were of household 
workers. During the month 416 men and 157 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decrease of nearly 15 per 
cent in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in New Brunswick during 
September, when compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but an increase of nearly 8 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements declined 
nearly 15 per cent when compared with 
August, but were nearly 9 per cent higher 
than during September, 1938. An increase in 
services accounted for the gain in placements 
over September of last year for the province 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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1937 


cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and over 6 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase also in placements of nearly 
5 per cent when compared with August and of 
nearly 8 per cent in comparison with Septem- 
ber, 1938. Placements were higher in ser- 
vices, manufacturing and logging than during 
September of last year, but these increases 
were partly offset by a decline in farming. 
Small changes only were reported in all other 
groups. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
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1938 


1939 


as a whole, as small increases in construction 
and maintenamce and transportation were 
offset by a decline in logging. Placements 
under construction and maintenance numbered 
393 and in services 667. Of the latter, 460 
were of household workers. There were 66 
men and 109 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 
QUEBEC 

The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during September was 
over 1 per cent higher than in the preceding 
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month, but nearly 12 per cent below the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase of nearly 6 per cent in placements 
when compared with August, but a decrease 
of nearly 11 per cent in comparison with 
September, 1938. The most noteworthy de- 
cline in placements by industrial groups was 
in construction and maintenance and was re- 
sponsible for the decrease from September of 
last year for the province as a whole. There 
was a moderate loss in transportation, but 
fairly large increases in services and logging, 
and smaller gains in manufacturing and farm- 
ing. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded manufacturing 219; logging 1,021; 
farming 144; construction and maintenance 
2,060 and services 3,721, of which 3,413 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 3,528 of men and 2,240 
of women. 
ONTARIO 


Positions offered through employment 
offices in Ontario during September were nearly 
20 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month and 27 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also showed 
an increase of nearly 17 per cent when com- 
pared with August and of nearly 26 per cenit 
in comparison with September, 1988. All in- 
dustrial divisions participated in the increase 
in placements over September of last year, 
the most important gains being in manufac- 
turing and logging. Other groups in which 
placements were higher were farming, con- 
struction and maintenance, transportation, 
mining, services, and trade. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
1,715; logging 1,874; farming 2,372; mining 
146; transportation 207; construction and 
maintenance 4,425; trade 427 and services 
3,931, of which 2,571 were of household work- 
ers. During the month 7,155 men and 1,666 
women were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of over 47 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Manitoba during Septem- 
ber when compared with the preceding month, 
but an increase of nearly 26 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were over 46 per cent fewer 
than in August, but over 28 per cent above 
September, 1938. There was a substantial 
increase in placements under construction and 
maintenance when compared with September 
of last year, and a moderate gain in farming. 
The changes in other groups were small and 
included a decline in services and increases 
in manufacturing, trade, mining and logging. 


Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing 76; logging 1538; farming 
609; construction and maintenance 2,296; and 
services 836, of which 691 were of household 
workers. During the month 3,061 men and 
380 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during September called for 
nearly 41 per cent fewer workers. than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 46 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a decrease in placements 
of nearly 39 per cent when compared with 
August, but an increase of nearly 49 per cent 
in comparison with September, 1938. The 
most Important increase in placements over 
September of last year was in farming. There 
was a fairly large gain in construction and 
maintenance and small improvement in trade. 
The changes in all other groups were nominal 
only. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded farming 2,780; construction and main- 
tenance 450 and services 629, of which 459 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 3,019 of men and 301 
of women. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during September, were over 22 per 
cent better than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 22 per cent less favourable than in the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase of 25 per cent in placements over 
August, but a decline of nearly 22 per cent in 
comparison with September, 1938. Farm 
placements were considerably fewer than dur- 
ing September of last year and accounted for 
the decline for the province as a whole under 
this comparison. The changes in all other 
groups were small and included gains in 
logging, mining and trade, and losses in con- 
struction and maintenance, services, and manu- 
facturing. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing 63; logging 99; 
farming 2,599; construction and maintenance 
230, and services 613, of which 464 were of 
household workers. During the month 3,032 
men and 382 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


BriTisH COLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during September were less 
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than 1 per cent below those of the preceding 
month, but nearly 25 per cent lower than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
Similar percentages of loss were reported in 
placements under both comparisons. A large 
decrease in construction and maintenance 
accounted for the decline in placements for 
the province as a whole from September of 
last year. There was a moderate decrease in 
logging, a fairly large increase in services and 
moderate gains in trade, manufacturing and 
transportation. Other groups showed minor 
increases. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 112; farming 151; 
transportation 80; construction and mainten- 
ance 2,046; trade 129, and services 954, of 
which 674 were of household workers. There 
were 1,498 men and 450 women placed in 
regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1939, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 27,455 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 14,625 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment was outside the immediate 
district of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 1,115 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,009 travelling to centre within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
106 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate which is 2:5 cents per mile with 
a minimum fare of $4 is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
offices of the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 


The movement of labour in Quebec during 
September originated at Hull from which 
centre 43 bushmen were transported at the 
reduced rate to Pembroke. Ontario offices 
were responsible for the despatch of 943 per- 
sons during September to employment within 
the province. At Port Arthur 393 bush work- 
ers, 16 highway construction workers, 5 
building construction workers and 2 hotel em- 
ployees secured certificates for diverse points 
within the same zone. From Fort William 122 
bush workers, 2 painters and one electrician 
and from Sudbury 114 bush workers were 
conveyed to points within their respective 
zones. The Port Arthur zone, in addition, re- 
ceived 69 bushmen from Ottawa and one book- 
keeper from Pembroke, while to the Sudbury 
zone were shipped 88 bushmen from Pem- 
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broke, 15 bushmen from North Bay, 2 bush- 
men from Toronto and one blacksmith from 
Ottawa. The Ottawa office also despatched 
112 bushmen to Pembroke. In Manitoba 
during September 67 persons took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced rate, 4 of 
whom went to provincial situations and 63 
outside the province. All of these were issued 
their certificates for transportation at the 
Winnipeg office. Destined to points in the 
Winnipeg zone were 2 construction labourers, 
one camp cook and one farm hand, while the 
interprovincial movement was to the Port 
Arthur zone and included the transfer of 41 
bush workers, 20 mine workers, one building 
construction labourer and one farm hand. 
Alberta transfers at the reduced rate during 
September numbered 60, all of which were 
provincial. These were effected by the Ed- 
monton office which was instrumental in the 
despatch of 86 highway construction workers, 
15 mine workers, 6 bush workers, one school 
teacher, one labourer and one farm domestic 
to different sections of the Edmonton zone. 
Two workers benefited by the Employment 
Service reduced rate in British Columbia 
during September, these going to centres 
within the province. From New Westminster 
one apple packer was bound for the Penticton 
zone and from Vancouver one mine worker 
went to employment at a point within the 
Vancouver zone. 


Of the 1,115 persons profiting by the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate 
during September, 587 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways and 528 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


In order to facilitate the movement of 
harvest labour within the Prairie Provinces 
there was in addition to the 2-5 cent rate 
referred to in the above a special. harvest rate 
afforded by the railway companies effective 
from August 1 of this year and terminating 
October 15. Under this arrangement the rail- 
way companies granted a special rate of 1-5 
cents per mile to all applicants upon presenta- 
tion of a certificate supplied by the offices of 
the Employment Service in Manitoba and Al- 
berta, the movement of labour being confined 
entirely to the localities within their respec- 
tive Provinces. The September transfers 
under this plan included 14 harvest workers in 
Manitoba and 245 in Alberta, a total of 259 
persons. Of these 174 journeyed over the 
Canadian National Railways and 85 over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1939 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


i | ee | | en | a | ee | | eS 





Vacancies 

Offices Reported} Unfilled 

during end of 

period period 
Nova Scotia) ose ten. ae renee 1,301 16 
EL ALILAX ce terey eettns eos ilk Grates iret 288 5 
Went villocc ores. cont aoe ce aae cabane 292 0 
Wow GilascOwseeiens 20: at. siicas chee 244 11 
SYVQNGY cso er err ere coe et 477 0 
New Brunswick..................06- 1,142 1 
Chatham see sie, , oss. Hee eee ane 356 0 
MONCTON tiene oe eran kat etee 419 aI 
BtxJohnte. Aeueac lek. aia peers 367 0 
PURO C Ce os Rs i Bie yaa oh enh Bao 8,220 688 
BACOUVILIG: te otte ty eta oe meee 109 4 
Chicoutimi 601 0 
1S DIRE SROE eee rae cnt As Soars 731 5 
a Ruger 2 EM cies te cee ae ees 95 0 
Matane ssh. Ga. .cah riser ine Sarees 253 18 
MEODLTOAL oc ek serene oes eee riceine 4,044 442 
Quebec eng s,s PSU ee. ee eee 1,081 137 
UO TS. 5 Sate Sp teiioiie Bc Sa rebar Ores 330 14 
Sherbrooke. . ors cise eee eon tele 140 26 
rabetiord Mines ys: . ages 2h Soe aoe 230 21 
HDEGGRR VELA: csciaeeticu or catameee 316 18 
Wal d?Ory: Aa; Ree nee cae 290 3 
CIB EATIO 66 oko cca dekk Pease ot aae 15,235 608 
Belleville were e toes eee 277 0 
Brantiond wr.hee eee eee 166 5 
Chathaie ss .% scat. teeters 360 0 
Mie Williamdl Ae ee te eee 370 0. 
Guelph 5 1 een let i eo eons 643 379 
RSICON ee ee een ose 692 8 
NKR OnOT Awa iehNet shite Seite wena Getta 94 0 
HOMO SEO See eh. amen. stele te eueeeee 404 6 
RGtchener lak: eo. tec oe eee 184 16 
TZORGON By bs AAAs tee cs ee 551 49 
Niagara Halle cue. ovetus Ge ais cents 498 18 
BNOREDEB RY... Matt eh crore itnete cis wees 743 0 
Oshawa. oues, se nme teas Reco 222 0 
CLE WaAL rant, Urea acho 2,250 35 
Owen Sound, <.). col. opsiecke. dae « 101 0 
Pembroke ect eee, «teen 550 0 
meter borough ys, thts s sicctenies toni 199 7 
Porte Aus Dut esc eee ea ee ae 977 0 
ur Cathariness.¢ ties he ceee ee 695 21 
Dt eNOMAS A Mink: ee nee | eee 98 0 
ALMA Ore eee esata een en cers 180 3 
S58: Mariya eee 205 0 
SIM COG sci. WA es Ce eae ate 657 0 
eeiratlord secs seesaw Phe Pere ee 136 0 
Buclouniy 5 ee ei aie etn eee tas 417 0 
SLIM MAS) Pe, creed hen heen 566 0 
Porowto was. IR Sea ee ee 2,049 31 
Welland corr Pi WI nadie eee 189 6 
IWIRASOL 6 ose ciarere toto vicctee e ee 445 23 
WoodstoGk 00 phat Nac cee ceniner 317 1 
Manitobaz2 jac Ok eee 4,007 22 
Brandonge) {4 a) A eh. dato 221 14 
Dap hints. eee ee weenie. Seems 87 0 
Portage la Prairie 122 0 
Winnipervcuw sm ane cee uae Site 8 
Saskatchewan... ...........0...00008- 4,021 173 
Estevan, adiedanay vane ante 48 3 
Me lvilleuten erica tt aataetic heat 181 0 
Moose Fa wa5.Ja ae hin Ow eile esaae 517 27 
North Battleford ........ca00.8 dueeee 224 13 
Prince Albert tse ee ae es ee 222 18 
Regina.) 48.24 winch das cae mere 405 51 
Daskatoonre. --sae oeO e ee 1,443 0 
Swit Currents eae eee 530 42 
Wey buries i. 525. Ghat bth Meet care 143 5 
PVOrKton cree. sa hee ee eee 308 14 
Alberta's. eb.ci0 olds ee eee 3,953 125 
LOI he ee arr eM nem 1,526 89 
Wrumbellorss ss Rea. Ae ae 378 0 
Edmonton ee). cd soe eaten 1,651 0 
Lethbridwe.nccciunes ett ocean 192 18 
Medicine: Hate csi set ie... aon bee 206 18 
British Columbia.................... 3,004 38 
Kamloops? 2257.) cee ae ison eee 121 1 
ANAIMOLE Ag. sae eee aes ee ee 406 0 
Nelsonia.eotihe hs ea one 77. 0 
New Westminster...............-00- 106 0 
Penticton. 3.5.0 ot .8se cee activins bac 127 4 
Prince George....... na on ae be Ree 142 20 
Prince Rupertt...4. <4. ccaw eer ees 150 0 
VANCOUVER. Meee Es cece eee 1,631 13 
LCLOTIAS Se eiis doe cereeose Cee oe 94 0 
CASO Eo. ai exo cade ect aeeees 41,433 1,671 
Men Eon atic ane ce Stan ioe ee 29,415 211 
Women oes che cnceenone meme ema ane 12,018 1,460 


* 41 placements effected by offices since closed. 


Applicants 
Placed 
Referred 

to 
vacancies| Regular | Casual 
1,279 573 706 
277 87 190 
292 232 60 
238 145 93 
472 109 363 
1,147 175 972 
356 0 356 
424 112 312 
367 63 304 
8,757 5, 768 1,476 
128 118 10 
601 599 2 
779 773 4 
95 94 1 
263 186 76 
4,268 2,046 1,120 
1, 167 674 194 
333 289 45 
183 124 20 
306 258 2 
326 310 2 
308 297 0 
14, 767 8,821 5,799 
282 208 74 
230 160 70 
361 84 277 
370 270 100 
149 97 41 
684 373 295 
94 79 15 
394 852 42 
243 181 56 
579 322 207 
492 368 104 
760 710 50 
220 63 167 
2,402 721 1,681 
101 53 48 
489 417 72 
194 153 41 
862 834 28 
672 261 411 
98 40 58 
179 95 84 
205 128 76 
657 379 278 
136 99 37 
311 253 55 
565 836 229 
2,053 1,201 852 
228 170 19 
446 261 184 
311 163 148 
4,076 3,441 621 
195 144 49 
87 47 40 
122 115 7 
3,672 3,135 525 
3,924 3,320 600 
45 36 9 
181 181 0 
521 396 121 
184 182 2 
174 122 52 
689 594 95 
1, 238 1,110 128 
444 371 73 
146 113 33 
302 215 87 
3,781 3,414 367 
1,403 1,257 146 
338 326 12 
1,652 1,526 126 
196 169 27 
192 136 56 
3,628 1,943 1,612 
121 116 5 
401 389 12 
leas 25 152 
108 67 41 
121 88 33 
139 139 0 
150 130 20 
1,718 572 1,073 
693 417 276 
41,359 27,455 12,153 
29,407 21,770 7,517 
11,952 5,685 4,636 
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(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during September, 1939 


The value of the building authorized in 58 
cities during September was estimated at 
$4,104,401; this was a decrease of $2,055,067 
or 33:4 per cent from the total of $6,159,468 
reported in August, 1939, and of $1,181,596 
or 22-4 per cent, in comparison with Septem- 
ber of last year, when the permits granted 
represented building estimated to _ cost 
$5,285,997. 

The value of the building authorized in the 
first nine months of the present year was 
$43,911,494; this slightly exceeded the aggre- 
gate of $43,183,393 recorded in the period 
January-September, 1938, and that of $42,960,- 
983 in 1937, while it was decidedly higher than 
in the first nine months in any other year 
since 1931. However, the cumulative total for 
the same period in each of these years has 
been very much lower than in earlier years 
for which data are available. The wholesale 
prices of building materials have recently 
been lower than in the same months of either 
1937 or 1938, although they continue higher 
than in any of the years, 1931-1936. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for September, showing that they had issued 
more than 450 permits for dwellings estimated 
to cost approximately $1,500,000, and about 
2,100 permits for other buildings valued at 
about $2,290,000. During August, permits 
were granted for the erection of about 700 
dwellings and 2,200 other buildings, estimated 
to cost approximately $2,250,000 and $3,275,000, 
respectively. 

All provinces reported decreases in the value 
of the building authorized as compared with 
August, 1939, those of $582,833, or 40-5 per 
cent, in Quebec and $609,574, or 22-6 per cent, 
in Ontario being the largest actual losses, 
while the greatest proportionate decline was 
that of $300,720, or 50-3 per cent in Alberta. 

Improvement as compared with September, 
1938, was reported in Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick and Ontario, the gain of 
$558,107, or 36-5 per cent, in Ontario being 
considerable. Of the reductions elsewhere 
recorded in this comparison, that of $1,036,682, 
or 54-7 per cent, in Quebec was most pro- 
nounced. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver showed lower totals of 
authorized building than in either August, 


1939, or September, 1938, while in Toronto, 
there was a decline in the first comparison, 
but an increase over September of last year. 
Of the other centres, Chatham, London, 
Oshawa, Ottawa, Kamloops and Prince Rupert 
recorded increases as compared with either 
August, 1939, or September, 1938. 


Table I gives the value of the building 
authorized by 58 cities during September, and 
in the first nine months of each year since 
1926, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for the corresponding 
period of 1926 as 100. The average index 
number of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the period, January-September, of 
the years since 1926 are also given, (average 
1926—100). 


TABLE I 

i ble 

; Indexes of | MCexes 0 

Value of “| value of who ey 

Value of permits permits puildi 2 

vay permits issued in issued in “ aA 
Bait 2 first ae first nine | ™ an _— 

eptember months months frat wine 

(1926 =100) months 

(1926=100) 

$ $ 

1939 Ses ests 4,104,401 | 43,911,494 36-5 88-1 
MOBS Rees 5,285,997 | 43,183,393 35 9 90-2 
103 (eee: Syl. 78 42,960. 983 35-8 95-2 
193652 ee. 3,657,271 | 30,683,412 25-5 84-8 
OSGi os 3,672,845 | 36,680, 796 30:5 81-2 
1934...... 2,281,874 | 19,715, 146 16-5 82-8 
1933. pee 1,986,903 | 16,394,014 13-6 77-5 
19326 2,449 735 | 35,026. 199 29-1 77-6 
LOS teas 10,407,999 | 88,602,995 ford 82-7 
1980 ee... 11,093,020 |126.361,350 105-2 92-7 
19208 seest 17,117,017 {186,011,017 154-8 99-2 
1928......] 20,374,149 |165, 621.634 137-8 96-7 
ES D7 a 14,462,243 |141, 152,535 117:5 96-3 
192630085: 11,047,503 |120, 163,936 100-0 100-7 


The aggregate for the first nine months of 
this year was slightly higher than in 1988 or 
1937, and substantially exceeded that for the 
same period in any of the preceding five 
years. While the average index number of 
wholesale prices of building materials was 
lower than in 1938 or 1937, it was rather 
higher than in preceding years since 1930. 

Table II gives the value of the building 
permits issued by 58 cities during September, 
1939, and September, 1938. The 35 cities for 
which data are available since 1910 are marked 
thase 











1 Report not received. 
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TARLE II 
[ 
Cities September,| September, Cities September,} September 
1939 1938 ’ 8 
$ $ $ $ 
P. EB. Island— Ontario—Con. 
Wharlottotown. neues cae 18,900 2,800 ofoling |B avey 00etos cAI BORE Gor ne 11,040 22,241 
.Nova Scotia............ Re ten eee 102,351 213, 793 Sarnia. sce. eee cee. cae eer at 17,860 7,058 
MEL alifaxt ce viprr vine <4 setae diate bea G 62,046 115,568 SaultiSte Manic: Bae ee... 40,800 56,000 
New: GISS@OWH saree scinaccaneins 1,600 3,175 *TOrontOn.4 eet ack ee eee ek 507, 038 434, 857 
Shit Nee he aa) Gee COS St a 38, 705 95, 050 York and East York Tps...... 192,672 99, 275 
New Brunswick.................. 22,961 22,590 Welland: haere oc. Aan gt 17,900 15, 000 
] Fos 73 G VEd LEELA OATH cain 1 SRE a 5,500 4,200 WW INGSOD eee eae hacer eee 79, 747 31,441 
MVONCCOUS: tent Mics hot aaron 1 5,015 IRIVErside seus Peete so ee 1,480 3,885 
“OE AE ret RO 1 UREA, Nr aR eta SU 17,461 13,375 Woodstock 4ae..c..-em gence 13,612 20, 855 
COPECO ree ice fa age vet ees 857,773 1,894,455) | Manitobas j..se daaoac machin cree 137,725 226,085 
*Montreal—*Maisonneuve......... 563, 683 1,051,838 *BrandOn.. cease Bosra 2,970 7,050 
*OUOD EC: ek each cvncraset wean ee 158,485 220,982 Ste Bonilace sented ee 28,755 15,135 
Shawinigan talia: ee we. eee 14,475 12,785 *Winnlpeg sv. Sapa ie eee 106, 000 203, 900 
POHeTWLOOKes Psi: Sein da thee 56, 250 30,800 
milhree dni VOLS: <>... ci kei oop 38,425 438,180 || Saskatchewan.................... 37,704 152,659 
eWeSsMOUNt Ass fem tad sak 26, 505 139, 870 SMOOse AW. fit ok acto a cece tht: 5, 625 9,350 
FReEGINAwS. .. Mitte, oh te 12,794 59, 784 
Ontanitve th. eee 2,086, 864 1,528, 757 "Saskatoon, 236..0 8: a emetee tl ceer, 19,285 83, 525 
Belleyillesstenee: SAREE a. IO ,400 J5y5) 
=BrantiOrgd ayeict a. Sane aes 1,292 32,410) || Alberta xis44:5:.240 4. dees ees 297,013 630, 805 
Chatinang!. es Bia ene Nee 6: 227,128 20,400 *CalGarVnc sein ace ee age ce 110,771 450,174 
SHLORDOVW Anis. ates a rise crear 51, 720 49,055 sHdmontons }o.8s nee ene ae 174,045 157, 865 
(Galiethe. fcc eo ncn t eie ie 8,586 32,514 Leth bridge-sc 5 te Lee ee 11,697 21,241 
“Guelph. <-crorenean eee VPA) 7,803 Medicine Hate ....ectee eon 500 1,525 
TETAMTtONE.. 5.4 one ecko te 129,012 184, 680 
SKGNSSLON Sea ckees eune ee ee 18,447 13,628 || British Columbia................. 543,110 614, 053 
PKG een ers, casera ene or ere 45,801 115, 592 HSAMIOONS! eae H.R ee 11, 262 6,177 
*VTONGONNE EG Sarno e ed onus 250, 610 41,050 Nanaimo: net 5 eee eee 15, 635 3,450 
Niagara Hallas nasa. hier 6, 245 11,885 *New Westminster................ 63, 600 82,315 
OSHAWA as facia. « qo cms ok beset ae 17,910 12,625 Prince Ruporvacste . date. 7,500 550 
FOOLER Wales Skt aie te Bis beg n re kices 283,320 133, 244 *VANCOUVED: pedicel setae ste 402, 237 503, 670 
Owens Sound A.6 dake aoe 5, 589 8,375 North Vancouver... ssen. sees. 5,800 7,125 
SESterRWOLOUL Ns icrincde ih. et ocene 38, 039 77,089 *ViCLOTIA::. ao es tee ee 37,076 60, 766 
*POnGe Ar EDU SL ve Moc obo URE Beers 26,498 46,720 5 —— ] —___ 
* SEraulOuGe: ©. wacky. owes awAaE ee 4,815 7,590 Total— 58 cities: .4.4.5...0.eecibe 4,104,401 5, 285,997 
AStsi@atharines,7sa.neec- bo ec ers 56, 093 12,990 Votal—73orcibles, sone. eee ee 3,406,595 £BBh A 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
OCTOBER, 1939 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


ee employment situation at the end of 
October was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows :— 


Farmers in the Maritimes were busy plough- 
ing and gathering in the remainder of the root 
crop, although heavy rains had considerably 
hampered apple picking in the Annapolis 
Valley. A number of farmers, however, were 
taking advantage of the Department of Agri- 
culture scheme for breaking up new land. 
Under the plan the Department supplies a 
government tractor, plough and operators at 
$1 to $1.50 per hour, with a view to increasing 
the acreage of field and grain crops, thereby 
making the farms more _ self-supporting. 
Logging was practically at a standstill; never- 
theless a few companies were repairing and 
building new camps for winter operations; 
some dressed lumber also was being shipped. 
Fishing was very fair. Mackerel had been 
taken iy large quantities, and regular ship- 
ments of oysters had been made to upper 
Canadian markets. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated five and six days per 


week, while those in Cape Breton and vicinity 
worked from four and a half to six days. 
Manufacturing plants, particularly clothing 
factories, where war orders had increased their 
business, were working at full capacity, and 
no idleness was reported by the iron and steel 
industry. All building under way was pro- 
gressing steadily. Road construction for the 
season was nearly finished, but there was 
marked activity in airport construction at 
Yarmouth and Stanley, as well as a dam and 
power development project in Hants County. 
Transportation, both freight and passenger, 
was quite heavy. Boats operating on the 
Saint John River were carrying full cargoes 
of winter supplies up river and bringing 
back root crops. Trade, wholesale and retail, 
was better. Increased vacancies for female 
household workers were listed in the Women’s 
Division and placements made accordingly. 

Owing to the advanced season, farming in 
the Province of Quebec had decreased con- 
siderably, but logging was very active, even 
though unfavourable weather in some locali- 
ties had handicapped operations. Manufac- 
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turing centres reported as follows:—Port Alfred 
and Chicoutimi—all industries very busy; Hull 
—all plants engaged, but few orders received; 
Matane—sawmills closed, as cutting was com- 
pleted; Montreal—general improvement noted, 
especially in leather, shoe and garment con- 
cerns, the latter industry also being very 
active at Quebec City; Rouyn—sash and door 
plants quiet, but busy at Thetford Mines, 
although boot and shoe establishments at the 
latter centre were slack; Three Rivers—paper 
mills and metal industries operating steadily ; 
Val d’Or—sash and door factories quieter and 
no change reported by food manufacturers. 
Building was much brisker and fewer ex- 
perienced tradesmen were idle. Some road 
contracts had been completed, but in parts of 
the province additional crews had been hired 
in order to finish the highways before colder 
weather came. In consequence, several hun- 
dred men had found work for an additional 
period of five or six weeks. Trade was fair. 
Calls for domestics in the Women’s Division 
remained steady, both regular and casual 
employment being found for many persons. 


The usual seasonal decline was noted in 
calls for farm help in Ontario as harvesting 
was completed, however, many experienced 
hands had been placed, some as apple pickers, 
others for pulling turnips, or for corn husking. 
Stripping tobacco had not yet started, as 
buying of the crop will not begin until later. 
Bush operations were increasing, and many of 
the camps were filled to capacity, so that 
requests for bushmen had abated somewhat. 
Mining was quiet, except at Timmins, where 
there was a fair demand for various classes 
cf miners. Employment in manufacturing 
plants continued steady, all industrial divisions 
operating at nearly full capacity. Increased 
production was noted, particularly in textiles, 
clothing, shoes, sugar refineries, canning estab- 
lishments and in the iron and steel group. 
Skilled mechanics also were in demand. Build- 
ing was slowing down with the approach of 
colder weather and the completion of many 
contracts, however, alterations in various 
centres, where military units had been placed, 
afforded employment for a large number of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. Sewer and 
highway construction continued, but on a 
reduced basis. Trade was good. The domestic 
situation had not changed noticeably; good 
household help was scarce and day work fair. 
Graduates from the Home Service Schools in 
different cities readily found positions and in 
most cases were working very satisfactorily. 
Orders also had been received for textile 
operators and factory workers in leather, soap 
and food establishments. 


Recent snow storms in the Prairie Provinces 
had put an end to harvesting. This resulted 
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in decreased requests for farm help, as 
farmers in general had not yet begun to hire 
men for winter work, although enquiries were 
being made concerning the Farm Bonus Plan. 
In Manitoba, logging placements were double 
those of the previous period and pulpcutters 
and loggers were in good demand at satis- 
factory wages. Cordwood camps also were 
beginning to ask for workers. Colder weather 
had caused a large increase in coal orders and 
at Drumheller all mines were running with full 
crews. At Edmonton, improvement in this 
industry also was noted and a scarcity of 
certified miners resulted, but at Estevan, a 
strike had handicapped the larger mines, 
although all the smaller ones were working 
to capacity. At Winnipeg, manufacturing was 
quiet. Building construction was not so brisk, 
except at centres where alterations in military 
billets were absorbing a number of artisans, but 
fewer men were employed on highway con- 
struction. Railway operation was still fairly 
active and registration of younger men for 
Youth Training projects particularly heavy. 
Trade was fair. There was a steady call for 
farm domestics in the Women’s Division, with 
many applicants arriving from the country, 
who were looking for city positions. Farm 
domestics still continued to be in the minority. 

Farming was quiet in British Columbia, the 
only request being for general hands able to 
milk, with wages averaging $25 per month. In 
the fruit growing districts nearly all of the 
apples had been placed in storage before the 
recent cold weather arrived. The annual sheep 
sale at Kamloops was most successful, as it 
brought in a large number of people from the 
surrounding country. Logging camps were 
operating at about eighty-five per cent 
capacity, but sawmills were working at high 
speed in order to supply lumber for domestic 
use, as well as that required for the Depart- 
ment of National Defence. Coal mines were 
active; metal mines were quieter. Herring and 
salmon fishing continued, but with somewhat 
reduced salmon catches. Building construction 
was slacker, except at certain points where 
men were needed for war emergency work; 
a few others had been placed on _ section 
gangs. Christmas tree cutting also was at its 
busiest, with a large number of men employed. 
Drydocks and shipyards were quiet at Prince 
Rupert. Longshore work was slack at New 
Westminster, but more active at the former 
port, due to trans-shipments of fish from 
Alaska. At Victoria, both shipyards and 
waterfront were busy; a lighthouse keeper had 
secured a position and labourers had been 
supphed to the Naval Yards. Trade was 
moderate. Casual work in the Women’s De- 
partment was greater in volume, but calls for 
regular help in domestic service were not so 
numerous. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1939 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated 
by the business transacted by the offices 

of the Employment Service of Canada dur- 
ing the quarter July to September, 1939, 


showed a gain over that of the corresponding 
quarter last year, as there was an increase of 
over 2 per cent in vacancies listed and of 
nearly 3 per cent in placements effected. This 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 









Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
Industry 
s 3 3 g 
S a = 9 zs) | ~ rs) a abs 
al, Ge elo hee age ek le: ey WP De a 
a E 8 a 3 o a 3 a 
ce te be oe a © sbaSid seeo4! Ol | peo Sale 
Manufacturing: coc. . 2.2 sicoks ceeaee eke 63; 694) 580 73| 3,850) 2,728} 632 
Anintalproducts edibles sesch «oe. celekl cee oe masta cots electro edretrershels ces 41 4 35 41 17 24 
Pur And Mts PrOdUCtsas se aee Cee te oe ee eet teres | ice e's | - sie cls) Saemia iol eter awe tere 44 40| PASC AA. S28 eee 
Leather andsits products ca.ice Haleyene sc ten te | ate ail. anes clearer oc Seeiine + oS 8 laeiercr 276) 258 11 
Lum betand its products: soscs.cccthlee eee PLL me Olcraertl umearas:| worries 27 Tian Geer, 168} 104 48 
Musical instriamentsss sen be cole ne, Gee tee Bie RR [ine eee a tietsroce | cicnatereletteerteets,|| Generate, Seer | een coon We TAB AS 4 
Pulp and paper products.................- 1 66 37 25 156 96 60 
Rubber prod wets ic. cient 6 oto cect o relateeed ROTC ew klslicsni| ecncdene a des eenenalloreminre clo trererete 2 Diener. 90 72 9 
Textile products... ak. sores hoe ee pee ey CUE eee eae ars | Se 34 Pd Re ae, 776| 348 68 
lant products sedibleneiss cn eee ide. lessee 24 12 6 5| 430) 262) 162 
PIANE PLOGUCtS Nests ee choice a oc a Meroe \cvcieve « 2) capers homme nees on eetlats ote 3 2 1 2 18 4 
Wood a istillatesils Ae. PRE CLO aa eee ctl Seed onelllpieoers, oti p yep omit oie ceum i eaetam tale ahead ee ail laee Coane Les dee? Sallepaavec ats 
Chemicalandiallied: products s. i jccusic el eee | oe Ob i felaeiar et os see ell os ancenillesaeen Be PA ea ie 71 41 31 
Clay, Wlasstand SCONE) csccinc cine omen em etteterste | «6 Pr ears es) tears ase 4 A ts kes rISE8E 65 21 
HSCERIC: CHIENODE Ns SA Re ie etree a oaks: oneal] cheer excl oush oucle OH heaps lien 27 23 4) ° 531 499 30 
Hlectriciapparat uardiesc cote oor ve « aren Geeta ne.- ues Pee ae Oe eee eine ea ee 164 142 15 
Tron and steel products...............0e0- 17 55 52 2 808 636 89 
Non-ferrous metaliproducts.. 2512). Aidan mn eel lt | © LISER, c-c%c Mares ctrl ee oh leper oe S40h 889i ects 93 87 6 
Mineral-prodicte ss..4. ieee, tudes «Seco ll eeelerstetil' sferehedaills starstees 18 19 17 1 Ga 46 26 
Miscellaneous.............+. Pee ee eee teeta | a cre rete | Sicvetsea I 10 Glee 61 37 24 
GGG § oo ccie go ata sen chan dara ae 250| 255)...... 144; 144)...... 1,633) 1,612 74) 2,158) 2,056 ai 
Fishing and: Hunting 3 cece ae | | Re cal es rot earratc e nate oa Lea mailiaet ove 5 Ghrwascek 
Parming he sei ok ate ee 151i} 1388 3| 581) 561 8| 7,816) 4,608) 2,667 
WOR ra Gano oh Fs ois Ch cscs eae a cate A ee EA EMEP Olineieo +) | beees bettas all cetera. 64 GL oe 455| 393 15 
Coals. . eee ee ee eS 3 eet ae Sie eC SSO: ce ies. oll eure ffl, ee Ree ee mek Dae eS Nene Se ee ae eee ee 
Metallic ores +. Gnut cect cae nee es ce EEC Ole. OP OORSS. oc. -'| cote ke latae sie al sauder 11 Seca ee 428} 367 15 
INonzmietallic Ores. oye cress cn eels eee eRerea are el Snctcrave:o\||oceieltace: «| oe RNG TET arenas en | arene 53 olhe ese 27 2G eet 
Communication 3.245 jae doe en Gis Tere eee Nec sheet ulhawe ders Nea ee 1 Pz 2 25 
Transportation ... 0.2. Soe es. sce ans 35| 117 88 29| 451 78| 374 
Forwarding and storage..............ee-- 31 77 58 18} 320 41 279 
LEG: 1k by ge a RAI DR PICU age RRR Jot Ry. Fe Se CR Oe ee alte 20 7 13 
Shipping and latevedoringy. ..\.nsccs ee ook lan ween neste cates o> 4 39 30 10} 109 29 81 
U-Wr SOR RADE OMe ML GLA tes oTa Mew ae MRE RUE ae © TEU Oa, Es eae ore Mc A tha es MP nD a es 1 2 1 1 
Construction and Maintenance 1,512) 897 1,400 1,167) 7,566) 7,333}  150/13,818| 8,517! 5,303 
Railway cis. erie eae nae Nene a ARE Pte 7 hy see bs oy sl gael: 63 OB eee 910 898 11 
EL eWay, ate & . op chuetare taste sre his ee none 1,432} 853 1,335 1,126] 4,572) 4,462 79| 9,827] 5,026) 4,785 
Building and others. ci.51.5. 6000s. dal 41) 2,931] 2,808 71] 3,081] 2,593} 507 
BOD ylCes Secs eter aie ost Malte iw oleate ee cee 1,614; 430) 1,103) 1,826 1,434|12,395| 5,928) 3,609)11,206) 5,033) 5,921 
Governmental. eos. inl 33 1 3 ieee & 395] 301 91 
Hotelandrestaurant.i7- 00504 See en ee 8 424" 865 27) 1,034 851 162 
Professional siseae cheese cee «ces lee ESS 24 eG eo er tee 166} 145 11 222 139 82 
Recreational: 3.2 ..searet, UO te 1 25 | peat 298 67| . 223 
Personal is. sacan ease ha eth ee eee 8 404 465 222 235) 1,880 198} 1,685 
Ouse Old. Saker ccc rete nice tee Io20 wore 1,350 1,020/11,308] 5,167) 3,336] 7,342] 3,441] 3,678 
Harm miousehold].. (beeen conte eke ce ete ees eke eee as vs Las omer deca cileeeiee 4 ae 35 Gla ase bu 
WL | ipa or Bee aire ater ai UA a ey 97; 174) 113 42; 912) 262) 647 
Retailsgs sce ale ghele-w ies ete ate a cle ee iheletee 87 124 81 32 §26 251 576 
Wholesale wisi. sc.0arces atte £ crete Seto teat 10 50 32 10 86 11 71 
Finances. e cess inks See eee 2 3 2 1 23 14 10 
All. Industries) 0. can Pac eo 3, 1,837) 1,824) 3,605 2, 801/23, 228/16,278) 3,987/40, 222/23, 696/15, 615 
IMM enrages cttea sci iehece eo ar cisictenatoueatalci SacternLie rae 2.202) 1. 413 859} 2,214 1, 759}11,358)10, 654 611/30, 593) 18,911)11,396 
IWOMOR To) Se carcee ccrietiaeitene rivet Coane 1,469} 424) 965] 1,391 1,042/11,870} 5.624] 3,376] 9,629] 4,785] 4,219 
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gain was chiefly accounted for by substantial 
improvement shown in logging, services and 
manufacturing, which was largely offset, how- 
ever, by a marked decline in construction and 
maintenance. Other changes were not out- 
standing, these consisting of gains in mining 
and trade and reductions in farming and trans- 
portation. 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1939. 


Provincially, New Brunswick, Ontario, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan reported more vacan- 
cies and placements than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1938, the greatest expansion being 
recorded in Ontario. The remaining provinces 
registered declines, the most pronounced being 
in British Columbia, where a heavy drop took 
place in the construction and maintenance group. 











Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta eee: Canada 
Place- Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments ments 
8 ° ri o 8 
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in British Columbia, where a heavy drop 
took place in the construction and maintenance 
group. ; 

From the chart on page 1155, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Em- 
ployment Offices for the month of September, 
it will be noticed that the curves of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications 
rose slightly during the first half of July, re- 
mained practically stationary during the latter 
half of the month, then followed a marked 
upward trend until the middle of August, 
when the course followed was downward until 
the end of September, the levels of both 
curves at the close of the quarter under re- 
view being only slightly higher than those 
shown at the end of the corresponding period 
last year. During the period July to Septem- 
ber, 1989, there was an average of 59-9 vacan- 
cies and 57:4 placements for each 100 appli- 
cations for employment, as compared with 
58-7 vacancies and 56:0 placements for each 
100 applications during the corresponding 
quarter a year ago. 

The average number of positions listed daily 
during the present quarter was 1,548, of appli- 
cations registered, 2,583 and of placements 
effected, 1,482, in contrast with the daily 
average of 1,514 vacancies, 2,579 applications 
and 1,444 placements in regular and casual 


employment during the corresponding quarter 
of 1988. 

During the three months July to Septem- 
ber, 1939, the offices reported that they had 
made 118,010 references of persons to positions 
and effected a total of 114,080 placements, of 
which 81,343 were in regular employment and 
32,737 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment 65,290 were of men and 
16,053 of women, while casual work was found 
for 20,186 men and 12,601 women. Records 
for the corresponding quarter of 19388 showed. 
111,125 placements, of which 73,908 were in 
regular employment and 37,217 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during the 
period under review were received from 146,518 
men and 52,315 women, a total of 198,838, in 
contrast with a registration of 198,537 persons 
during the same period in 1938. Employers 
notified the Service during the quarter July to 
September, 1939, of 119,183 vacancies, of 
which 85,943 were for men and 33,190 for 
women, as compared with 116,553 opportuni- 
ties for work during the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 


of the Employment Offices for the month of 


September, 1939. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


Dies British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
October, 1939, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


The outbreak of the war created new 
demands for labour, but at the same time 
caused some dislocation affecting the em- 
ployment of workpeople in many directions. 
At September 11, 1939, the total number of 
persons on the registers of Employment 
Exchanges in Great Britain showed an in- 
crease of 99,236 as compared with August 14. 
The number of males fell by 75,745, but the 
number of females rose by 174,981. 


An appreciable part of the increase in the 
number of females on the register was due 
to the registration of evacuated women and 
of others offering their services for work in 
connection with the war. The increase of 
84,115 in the number wholly unemployed in 
Great Britain included 57,248 persons who 
were not applying for benefit or allowances, of 
whom 49,366 were women and girls. Two- 
thirds of this number had not previously 
been in insured employment. 


Between August 14 and September 11 an 
increase in unemployment among women 
occurred in every Division, the increases being 
most marked in the London, North-Western 
and Scotland Divisions. In the case of men, 
there was a considerable increase in London, 
and minor increases in the South-Hast of 
England, but substantial decreases occurred 
elsewhere, particularly in the North Midlands, 
North-Eastern, North-Western, and Scotland 
Divisions. 

These changes are reflected in the figures 
for particular industries. There were decreases 
in the numbers unemployed in coal mining, 
building and public works contracting, en- 
gineering, ship building and repairing, the 
iron and steel and pottery industries, boot 
and shoe manufacture and local government 
service. On the other hand the numbers 
unemployed increased in hotel and boarding 
house service, entertainments and sport, the 
distributive trades, the fishing, clothing, furni- 
ture and printing industries, motor vehicle 
manufacture, and the leather, cotton weaving, 
carpet and certain food manufacturing in- 
dustries. 
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Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at September 11, 1939, was 
9-0, as compared with 8:6 at August 14, 1939, 
and 12:4 at September 12, 1938. For persons 
insured under the general scheme the corre- 
sponding percentages were 9:2 at September 
11, 1939, 8-8 at August 14, 1939, and 12-8 
at September 12, 1988. For persons within 
the agricultural scheme the percentages were 
3:4, 3:8 and 4-1 respectively. 


United States 


* According to an official press release dated 
October 24, issued by Miss Frances Perkins, 
‘Secretary of Labour, employment in all 
manufacturing industries increased by nearly 
300,000 from August to September. Miss 
Perkins stated that the increase from Sep- 
tember to October was somewhat smaller 
because of the large seasonal decrease in 
canning and an industrial dispute involving 
about 50,000 workers in automobiles. However, 
it was estimated that there was an increase 
of something in excess of 200,000 from Sep- 
tember to October. The increase in manu- 
facturing industries other than canning and 
automobiles was 3:9 per cent as compared 
with 2-4 per cent from August to September. 
Normally there is but little change in manu- 
facturing employment from September to 
October. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as 
follows:— 

Preliminary reports for October indicate 
that increases in manufacturing activity were 
widespread. Among the industries of major 
importance in which substantial gains in em- 
ployment were reported were iron and steel, 
cotton goods, woollen goods, meat packing 
plants and electrical machinery and equip- 
ment. Decreases except in canning were small 
and largely seasonal in character. 

The October factory employment gain, 
combined with the increases shown in the 
two preceding months, indicates more than 
700,000 additional wage earners employed in 
factories in mid-October than in mid-July of 


this year. Of this total gain, less than 300,000 
may be attributed to customary seasonal 
expansion, 


More than 500,000 workers were returned 
to employment in non-agricultural occupations 
between August and September. A major 
portion of this increase was in manufacturing 
industries, although there were also substantial 
gains in wholesale and retail trade, mining, 
and transportation. Compared with September 
a year ago there were approximately 1,150,000 
more workers employed in September 1939 
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in non-agricultural industries. These figures do 
not include employees of Works Progress 
Administration and National Youth Adminis- 
tration projects nor enrollees in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 


Factory Employment—About 300,000 addi- 
tional wage earners found employment in 
American factories in September and weekly 
factory pay rolls were $7,200,000 greater than 
in the preceding month. 

Gains were widely reported in manufacturing 
industries, 72 of the 90 industries surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reporting 
increased working forces and 66 showing a 
rise in pay rolls. The September factory 
employment index (100-1 per cent of the 1923- 
1925 average) reached the highest level since 
November 1937. While the recovery in recent 
months has been unusually pronounced, and 
the employment index has passed the 1923- 
1925 average level for the first time in 22 
months, factory employment in September 
1939 was still approximately 10 per cent below 
the levels reached in July and August of 
1937. 

Employment in Non-Manufacturing Indus- 
trees—The non-manufacturing industries also 
reported substantial increases in employment. 
Coal mines continued to recall more workers 
in September, anthracite mines increasing 
their working forces by 1-9 per cent or 1,200 
workers, and bituminous coal mines by 5:3 
percent or 19,000 workers. In each of these 
industries, pay rolls rose more sharply than 
employment, reflecting increased production 
during the September pay period. Metal 
mines also reported an employment gain (2:1 
per cent or 1,500 workers), while quarries and 
nonmetal mines reported a _ smaller-than- 
seasonal decline of 0-4 per cent. Oil wells 
reduced their forces 3:0 per cent, reflecting 
the effects of curtailed operations in a number 
of States. 

A slightly greater-than-seasonal increase 
(1:6 per cent or 24,000 workers) was reported 
by wholesale firms, virtually all lines of whole- 
sale activity reporting gains. The September 
employment level in this industry (90-5 per 
cent of the 1929 average) was above that 
registered during any of the preceding 19 
months. Employment in retail trade also 
advanced seasonally, following the usual sum- 
mer recession, the gain of 5-5 per cent indicat- 
ing 178,000 additional workers employed in 
September. General merchandise stores re- 
ported a gain of 10-8 per cent, while reports 
from other retail establishments showed a 
gain of 4-0 per cent. In the group of business 
and personal service industries, employment 
conformed generally to expected seasonal 
trends, with the exception of brokerage. In 
brokerage houses, increase] activity in Sep- 
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tember resulted in an employment gain of 
6:1 per cent. 


Employment in Private Construction.— 
Private building construction contractors re- 
ported a gain of 0-6 per cent in numbers of 
workers and reports from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission showed 14,000 more em- 
ployees on Class I steam railroads in Sep- 
tember than in the preceding months. 


Employment on Public Works—Employ- 
ment on work relief projects operated by 
the Work Projects Administration continued 


to decline in September.’ The 1,720,000 at 
work represents a reduction of 115,000 since 
August and 1,400,000 since September 1938. 
Wage payments of $95,000,000 were $12,840,- 
000 less than in August and $69,507,000 less 
than in September a year ago. Employment 
also declined on Federal projects under the 
Work Projects Administration. 

Work projects of the National Youth 
Administration reported increased employ- 
ment and the Student Aid program, after 
being inactive for two months, employed 
40,000 students during September. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


apHe Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada, 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 


June 7, 1922, which was_ subsequently 
amended by an Order in Council of April 9, 
1924. The Fair Wages Order in Council 


contains certain conditions marked “A” which 
are applicable to contracts for building and 
construction work, and certain other condi- 
tions marked “B” which apply in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture of various 
classes of Government supplies and equip- 
ment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made 
in the “B” tabour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if their were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 
cents an hour, and for female workers 18 
years of age and over, less than 20 cents an 
hour. It is also provided that in any cases 
where the provincial Minimum Wages Laws 
require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 


apply in the execution of federal contracts. 
With respect to males and females under 18 
years of age, it is required that they shall 
be paid rates of wages not less .than those 
provided for women and girls in the Mini- 
mum Wages Scales of the respective prov- 
inces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act, 19380.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing: —— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a pro- 
vision which did not appear in the 1930 legis- 
lation, which applies the fair wages policy to 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition that are assisted by Federal grant 
in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. Thus, with respect to 
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works for the elimination of grade crossings, 
towards which assistance is granted from 
Dominion public funds under Orders of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, and cer- 
tain other works being carried out under 
agreement with the provinces which are also 
assisted by grant of federal funds, the same 
labour conditions are enforced which apply to 
works of building and construction under- 
taken for the various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, rapair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain be- 
forehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Bobo none concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for overtime 
and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is 
the current or fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade, or fair and reason- 
able hours on contracts for governmental sup- 
plies and equipment the Minister of Labour 
is vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
‘terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 


classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be’ filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any ap- 
parent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Nore: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
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ment of higher rates in any instance where 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Construction of an addition to the Advanced 
Registry Pig Testing Station at Edmonton, 
Alta. Name of contractors, Poole Construc- 
tion Co., Edmonton, Alberta. Date of con- 
tract, October 23, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$9,125. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
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Firemen, stationary.. 
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Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ fee (mix - 

ing and tempering mortar).. 0 50 

Carpenters and joiners.. 0 90 

Cement finishers.. 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer pperaton: 


Steam.. 

Gasoline or sleceio’ 
Driver, horse and cart.. 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 
Drivers.. ye be. 
Electricians Gnetde wiremen).. 
Labourers... 


Motor truck Gave 

Motor truck driver and woe 
Painters (spray).. 

Painters and glaziers.. bs 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 


Plumbers’ and_ steamfitters’ helpers (all 


ReBPoorcCcocoocococe 
ONO ao ROR NOON 
or or Or OS CO Or Ot OX OL CO Gt © 


men assigned to help tradesmen.. 0 50 
Roofers, composition .. .. 0 55 
Roofers, felt and Salata 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 90 
Pipelayers, caulkers and salderors 0 56 
Road grader operator: 

Horse-drawn.. 0 50 
Including team.. .. .. 0 80 
Gasoline.. 0 60 
Tractor operators.. 0 674 
Watchman... .. . 0 40 


NATIONAL Harsours Boarp 


Construction of a bait freezing and storage 


Hoist operators—tower enters or electra 0 50 
Insulation worker (cork).. 0 60 
Labourers... .. 0 40 
Niachinisists see beniecne 0 70 
Machinists’ helpers... 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and ticles’. 1 45 
Painters (spray).. 0 65 
Painters and inven se 0 60 
Pipefitters—surface (temporary ors: 0 55 
Plasterers. . eee mel 
Plasterers’ helherd® mixing and eoeny 
material).. eG. SOLS ORE 0 45 

Plumbers and ee eC Tae aarhiooss tlnepres artes 0 85 
Pipe Maki precn actus ae Wan iesea loce isp, tegen 0 50 
RigsersaCgeneral wes taht ca setlists aie sie, tee dats 0 50 
Roofers: 

Composition... : 0 50 

Felt and ono teers earl 0 45 
Rodmen, re-inforcing steel.. re ie ek 18 = 0 50 
Sheet*metalaworkers:. 0. Gaeeenc. seas nee 0 70 
Structural steel workers... 0 75 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 
Watchmen.. 0 35 
Welders and purer 

Acetylene: or selectriczes 1c 1a fiero ioe mers 0 70 

Oni steelRereetiongetr.w.ces mace eek tee 0 75 


Construction of a water supply system at 
Pier 9 extension, Halifax Harbour, NS. 
Name of contractors, McDonald Construction 
Co., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, October 
17, 1939. Amount of contract, $3,866. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


plant, Halifax Harbour, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, McDonald Construction Co., Ltd., 
and James P. Vaughan, Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, October 13, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract; $151,875. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract-as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths. . Ai alle $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers: 

Walls.. 0 80 

Floors. . i 0 60 
Cement and poner mixer Ropers 

Steam.. : 

Gasoline. or weeies 
Drivers.. 


Driver, horse and: eerie 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Electricians (inside saosin: Yi 
Engineers on steel erection.. 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. 0 65 
Three. ors mmoresdrums.sis, S28. ie eet 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gasoline or 
electric).. 0 70 


Per hour 
(Asplialtt ralceersisccmancis ance afeeiee saws Maes $0 60 
Asphalt shan DPelsecy ale teats oe, uot netsh ease ere 0 45 
Blacksmatheeeprrrciat tre. Meath cP atts Ameren 0 70 
Blacksmith’ helpersvay...m8s Saeteectiees oe 0 45 
Carpenters... Le RE ee es ee ee 0 70 
Cerne mbuchiNeSnerb wsysuucte eo. t om Loree tals 8 wera 0 60 
Concrete mixer a Seok Gas eros oho has a aE 0 50 
Driversscance mize. tds Seeerts 0 50 
Driver, horse ands cane pie, MS ah Bh eeeae kee 0 55 
Driver, team and waeote. 0 75 
Foreman.. 0 50 
Grader ete 0 45 
Labourers, oP F 0 40 
Machinists.. .. . 0 70 
Machinists’ helpers 0 45 
Motor truck drivers .. .. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and pela. 1 45 
Motor patrol Sao ice oP aa * 0 50 
Pavers.. An 0 60 
Plumbers... ; 0 85 
Plumbers’ hoes 0 45 
Roller operators... 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 
Watchmen.. 5 0 35 
Welders and bushes (epi iene =) cleeuin ns 0 70 


Construction of a roadway at Pier 9 exten- 
sion, Halifax Harbour, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, Standard Paving Maritime Ltd., Hali- 
fax, N.S. Date of contract, October 17, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $12,995. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WorkKS Per hour 
: s Wer wall Ne Leanna tet ME scat oo en eee 0 60 
Construction of a ferry wharf at Albion, Driver iin four horses 0 80 
Fraser River, B-C. Name of contractors, The Hoist ie (gasoline or electric). 0 45 
. ° . . ¥ 
Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co., peste Py ME paw NP Speed ade a 
otor truc. river. anes ah ee onetentay tere 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, Motor truck driver ‘and truck. . i is aes 1 35 
October 10, 1939. Amount of contract, approxi- Pile driver and derrick foreman... .. .. .. 0 70 
mately $4,564.50. A fair wages schedule was Pile driver and derrick engineers.. .. . 0 60 
included in the contract as follows:— Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, geval 
; and signalling)... "3 nice) hare. 0 50 
Per hour Pile driver and dante Reagan's ise Oa wate aNd 0 40 
Pat iver -foremanis $1 25 Pile driver and derrick labourers.. .. . 0 40 
Pile driver engineer.. mihie. tose: 1 192 Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, serine 
PN Arie gov As-Ke os. «Py arang SVR cae. PIGOD) and by, use of axe, adze, ete., cutting and 
ASO OMMNIAT PM ctel fect hosel Gt oe Go tho dta 4a Ree 1 00 fitting timber).. 6. 6. 6 ee ee ee ee ee es 0 42 
Bridgeman.. Sawaal e Sis Netepeee che? aie ict ¥-eet ehett ete 1 00 Watchmen.. ne TRS Tat PN econ i ss aon pee Bc 0 30 
Fireman.. ROD PM, PS SES. ite 0 68% 
Mabourer rapes dmeterk rammihret cee PUTO, oy oc Lenk 0 45 
Wiatchinan! se. 48 cence a eee ome ines Of 0 45 


Construction of a breakwater at Longue 
Pointe de Mingan, Saguenay Co, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Joseph R. Lemieux, 
Levis, P.Q. Date of contract, September 25, 
1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$17,445.80. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmartihswe a pete ee. eR tA $0 55 
Blacksmiths! Jhelpers...eee aes. -eetwlk koa he 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboats).. .. .. 0.35 
Compressor operators Caealae or BPS ese y 0 45 
Driversia Breed ast tai Ne Bic unesou trent 0 35 
Driver, horse ene ae Se bs Veen ea eee 0 50 
Drivermteam anc: WALOMsseshusis ae ce eeeeee ere 0 60 
Drill runners... 2. .. 2 og apo ke ret a oae 0 45 
Engineers ene steams 
Singie or double drum.. te 0 60 
PLhncesorgImorencdrulnsica teenie Ge. 0 70 
Firemen, stationary... 3 0 40 
Hoist operators—tower (ice. or cectey. 0 45 
Labourers... 0 35 
Machinists.. 0 60 
Motor boat peewee 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Poteet 1535 
Powdermen.. é be 0 45 
Steam shovel mae eee 0 85 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 65 
Steam shovel oilers.. : 0 50 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. 0 85 
Timbermen and cribmen aaeharcins rcs 
and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting and 
fitting timber).. 0 42 
Watchmen.. . 0 30 


Reconstruction of a wharf at Port Hawkes- 
bury, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. Ralph 
M. Hall, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
September 22, 1939. Amount of contract, 
approximately $15,642. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. . AY Newt are eerie cee me $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ hope oe ule Ge Woebbarematrey  Sugaxe 0 40 
Boatmien (LOWDORIS) sc. sea tes seuMatweue. cues 0 35 
Drivers’. .: ¢ Kets bite, inte tas 0 35 
Driver, horse ey nips Scan elie aa acl ee 0 50 


Construction of breakwater repairs at North 
West Cove (Tancook), N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Ralph M. Hall, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, September 22, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $7,975. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths... 1. ‘ $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ Reiners: BR: Po AS 0 40 
Boatmen ee fia) Fos oe oO ee 0 35 
DOTIVERS ee "ee cc plore Boys citele. s Aaete 0 35 
Driver horse or ox ead Garth BAe eee LE 0 50 
Driver, team or oxen and wagon.. .. .. 0 60 
Hoist operators—tower (gasoline or rieleotuio): 0 45 
Labourers... .. . OIRO. ee 28 0 35 
Motor boat omeraiate a ae AG er Fe 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... .. . S30 cnet 2.3 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Ante Ie3d 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, Phan ea 
and by use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fitting ena irs ph sw oh RS Ys NG 0 42 
Watchmen... .. . aye Sy, Bae. Pes 0 30 


Construction of a protection wall at Rock 
Island, Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Stewart Construction Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 22, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $10,916.44. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. $0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer eroratord! 
Steam.. : 0 60 
Gasoline or nleeien 0 45 
Cement finisher.. 0 50 
Drivers sornecini! Se esbiek SENSt ARE CA TReOS | he 0 35 
Driver, horse and batts 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Labourers... ates 0 35 
Motor truck deine ‘ 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Aes Se 1 35 
Watchman.. 0 30 


Construction of alterations and extension to 
the second and third floors of the Winch Build- 
ing, Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Allan & Viner Construction Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, September 27, 
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1939. Amount of contract, $20,380. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . : 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers bare 


and tempering” mortan)iic scree ects Mee 0 50 
Carpenters. and ;jOIMeTSes ey scenes Mae sets oldies 0 90 
Cement finishers#i) 25%. biti... Seis Mee SE 0 90 
Cement and concrete mixer arniaek 

Steam.. VS. Mele Lo tenatet Pete 0 90 

Gasoline or plewtniocd Pg arts ea hei gt ie ar) 0 60 
Drivers: heen SO ROCA Fi ee 0 45 
Driver, team Ay WAGON sete whee Wee feeukees 1 00 
Electricians (inside Ra CRC a wave, Cockers 1 00 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. oe «2 es 1 124 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single-or double drums. e.. 0. .. 3. ss 0 90 
Firemen, stationary.. .. é 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower Genelec or Soctee: 0 60 
TAD OUTLETS): cv ccitshes |) aye se oh een suavers asters Wesicaleer 0 45 
PA COCTS, wINCLOUs;. cas) sete ts citsis 1) wae “so gale Cerombiars 1 00 
Lathers, wood.. 0 75 
Linoleum layers.. Bapaick baaleh cate har cemate eels 0 75 
Mastic floor layers... .. . OO OOF ot 0 85 
Mastic floor rubbers and anihor: ae 0 60 
Mastie floor ikettlemeny., 2. lcs) senisetes 0 60 
Plastic. HOO, 1a DOMNETS << uses cclneeieee tie crete © 0 50 
Motor truck drivers.. .. sic] ei bastenatare 0 50 
Motor truck driver and iricles fe hae 6 mele 1 50 
Ornamental iron workers.. f an 1 123 
Painters ANGy CIAZICTSs au ae) ols ate MNet MARRS < 0 80 
PASEOCTOTSa:.: 24:5 |, scx: bopsg Wa telduavedhcis hee eae, eee ss 1 00 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

mater.al).. 0 623 


Plumbers and Acari ese se 1 00 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ leven (ail 9 men 


assigned to help tradesmen)... .. .. .- 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel—patent.. .. 0 50 
Roofers, sheet metal.. «base. ania 1 00 
Sheet metal workers.. 1 00 
Structural steel workers... 1 123 
Tile setters (ceramic).. 1 123 


Tile setters’ helpers (all men erica a 
Wel! WTaGesmMen)) aise 0 sisters, eae 

Watchman.. : 

Waxers and poUnhens ai 

Welders and burners on Bicol: ‘orea 


Construction of an addition and alterations 
to the public building at Mont Laurier, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Kelly Brothers, 
Hawkesbury, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 28, 1939. Amount of contract, $11,275 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 75 


Brick and hollow tile layer’s helpers (mixing 


and. tempering: mortar)s. “<0)ss) sree mee ies 0 40 
Carpenters and: jomers.. cS Re. GSR Aes 0 55 
Cement finishers... .. .. A rane 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer operating: 

Shesencaney ae Ge Se) sale. OS ret seen & 0 60 
Gasoline or meoiies eae at. Ouekio 0 45 
Drivers... .. . AAR OE On OG, Oo EE 0 35 
Driver, horse fe eae ae), ele! = staleabereMmeteah eis 0 50 
‘Driver: teamy-and wagon. a... jee melee e's 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 60 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
mingleor doubleadrims. /. 4S)... veins 0 60 
aLhree, OF MOre drums... 2. acer use Laets © 0 70 
Engineers on steel erection... .. .. ee «+ «ee 0 75 
Kuiremien) “stationary sce Mite Oca tele tartene 0 40 


Per hour 
SAD OULEISE Map eiestccint soc Saales 2 cine emma noes 0 35 
Lathers, metal.. HaraR TAS saree 0 55 
Pa thersy swOOGMastmcaet  stttetet tec Sect Mele tote! Mave 0 50 
Motor ptruckdrivers oy <p ile felt bos Jas the « 0 40 
Motoratruck idriversand truck: sjcancin wcmces 1 35 
Ornamental iron workers... <2 4:6 ses,990 06 0 55 
Painters and pees Spetwote POG. SO 0 55 
Plasterers... .. 5 Beene 0 75 
Plasterers’ lial pena) “(mixing aadta tempering 
material) iat ui etek toe ; 0 40 
Plumbers and cies atthe) See ckasien hiss 0 60 
Roofers, felt and gravel—patent.. .. .. .. 0 40 
Roofers,, sheetemetali,<.)a a. cms sien cee Bs! 0 60 
Sheéts metal workers. ccc, (a sbsc os . wlembte) ators 0 60 
Stonecutters.. .. . HER POPPE CION Ox7 0 65 
GROmeIMASONIS si) cele, isso isles |e emusies a ety sree ee ares 0 75 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
mortar).. ; pou. siete arombers Ree 0 40 
Structural sie whiker. dora lap uiateinie oie Miele 0 75 
Tile setters (asphalt tile).. we 0 75 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men pacinied to 
help tradesmen)... «2 ss oo 02 o6 eo 0 es 0 40 
Watchman.. .. soulless sinha cumei 0 30 
Waxers and oleher aon: omnes ae 0 40 
Welders and burners on steel ton. . 0 75 


Construction of wharf repairs and improve- 
ments at Quathiaski Cove and Gow’s Landing, 
New Westminster District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., Vic- 
toria, B.C. Date of contract, October 19, 
1939. Amount of contract, $3,604.33. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile* driver: foreman. << te. te ct el oe Nestea mene Eelece 
Pile “driver engimecr.c/ ass een tee tte erel ere 1 123 
Pile Ariver Means. o: mals Gee cee eee eee tee 1 00 
IBOOMMIAM S| schoo s oes ete 2 ; 1 00 
UB Vans (exe 00 (283 Pooper Bice car athe oo) we OCienitac 1 00 
Riremancvers es (sore tes lente en elem ite tele 0 683 
TR OULC Lester toca era Me ein cre mele teers teers 0 45 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Boischatel, Montmorency Co., P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Mr. George A. Murphy, 
Lauzon, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
30, 1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,851.30. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. .. $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ ielocien 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 35 
Compressor ea: (gasoline or eloniric)) 0 45 


DVerss «| ta se Seinen ste, erat pees “ae 
Driver, team end wa bent. 2 Fen eee ORM oo 0 60 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 50 
Drill runners. 0 45 


Engineers Gpetng earn 
Single or double drums.. ‘ 
Threeforfmore Grumss.0.%. si). .1%2 
Firemen, stationary.. .. 
Hoist operators (gasoline or - veledirie) J 
Labourers.. : : 
Motor boat Guerre 
Motor truck drivers... .. 
Motor truck driver and imieks 
Powdermen.. he Sones 
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Steam shovel engineers.. 
Steam shovel cranemen .. .. 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. ... 5 
Steam shovel: ollersicccc <tc ee sees 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. 3 “ie 
Timbermen and cribmen Cieaeuping aeaRib ine 
and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting and 
AUEINE ACUNDEL) ae teas seit ccl san ee tes 
Watchurensvetewe cra ee eres tc e een int ee 


Construction of a wharf at Bentinck Cove, 
contractors, 
Messrs. W. Noy, A. Raynor, Wm. Baglole and 
J. Noy, Ellerslie and Summerside, P.E.I. Date 
of contract, September 28, 1939. Amount of 
approximately $5,928.62. A 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


Prince Co., P.EI. Name of 


contract, 


as follows:— 


Driver. s; cease as are etal: SIE 
Driver, horse nd ae Segre Subs ates Re vy vial 
Driver, teammand. wagonsiaj sore. -geeate 


Engineer, operating, steam: 
Single-or double, drum. sisal terraads. peels 
Three or more drums.. 


Fireman, jstationarys... fasieesi seithe sji'eek ste. 
Labourers.. 

Hoist operators, howe ‘easoline or epee 
Motor truck drivers... .. . a 


Motor truck driver and fruck.. 

Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, ees 
and by use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and. fitting, timber) suns sa cet cate er -<cgeoe fe 

Watchmen.. ert Be a 


Construction of a warehouse at Rondeau, 
Name of contractors, Sterling 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 20, 1939. Amount of 
contract, approximately $7,869. A fair wages 
in the contract as 


Kent Co., Ont. 
Construction Co., 


schedule was included 


follows:— 


Blacksmiths.. .. . 

Blacksmiths’ Welpers 

Brick and hollow tile nea 

Brick and hollow tile co helpers (nine 
and tempering mortar).. 

Carpenters and joiners.. 

Cement and concrete mixer Se aere 
Gasoline or electric.. Sod 

Driversecsw san ai Forde Yate ne Shee scaly 
Driver, team did: een 
Electricians, inside wiremen.. 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Firemen, stationary.. 

Hoist pti ap aowiet or ciency 
Labourers.. Se Vises 

Motor truck dntvents 

Motor truck driver and ey a 

Painters and glaziers... ; 

Roofers, felt and gravelspatent?. 


Sheetemetalitworkerssgrw 2.7 sees eee). res ee 
Structural steel workers... 2. 0 Ss nes o« 
WIBTCHINGI EATS pial seis a asics cies vis oct 


Per hour 


$0 35 
0 50 
0 60 


Per hour 
$0 55 
0 40 
0 80 


CocoooroooSoCSCS 
WOOodh eA C2 Be HR CO 
SOASansansan 


fair 


Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at Little Harbour, Richmond Co., 
NS. Name of contractor, Mr. S. W. Hagerty, 
Monastery, N.S. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 27, 1939. Amount of contract, approx- 
mately $9,055. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmith... .. Aled ea Mae 
Blacksmith’s helpers: ences 
Boatmen (rowboats).. a Sey sah city 
WDrivier.. hOrsewalds cattiwe ‘st cede ien cone: oe 
Driver, .team ands WACOM. 5 sabe cick sa) es 
Drivers? ¢ eta. PR rei weary cy Ses CUTER 
Fireman, wntieudey es 
Hoist operator—tower ee ie or ‘ontaiain 
BAD OURCTS .\ hk xcphcstetia aren vcioks sisiaisehltt ele’ s tue heb were 
Motor truck drivers.. .. .. ee 
Motor truck driver and cctet 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, ser ibyitie 

and by use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


oe 08 0©8 8 


EBoooocooecood 
a2SRRSRSSRES 


and fitting peep Peseee. oe 9 42 
Watehmian::' 2.5 .¢ Ee oat | sates 8 3¢ 
Alterations to toilet rooms in the Old 


Customs Building, Montreal, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, R. M. Clark Construction Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 10, 1989. Amount of contract, $4,393. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .. $0 65 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ ea ae 
and tempering mortar).. : , 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. ae 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer aperat Gras 
Steam.. 0 65 
Gasoline or electro’: 0 50 
Drivers.. , 0 49 
Driver, horse and oe 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Lathers, metal.. 0 75 
Motor truck drivers .. .. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and fence 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 66 
Painpens and (Glaziers eerie! seller lee 0 66 
TAS LOT GIs teil sy pulstee ares lor isolate IDL 6 oe tate) Ug] aue cue 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers ome and tempering 
material).. 3 Q 45 
Plumbers and tt edeitiaree Pa Mie eubsdets 0 75 
Terrazzo layers.. .. RAR a ae 0 70 
Terrazzo finishers onc helpers. 0 55 
Tile setters (ceramic).. 0 90 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men Satori oy 
helpmtracdesmen ee, wie ses gas Q 45 


Construction of repairs to the breakwater at 
Tiverton, Digby Co. N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Thomas N. Kenney, Truro, NS. 
Date of contract, October 12, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $23,005. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. aya Dace $0 55 
Blacksmiths”. helpersw<) .:j is) ssf we hon @ 40 


iG 

Per hour 
Boatmen ee: ! SRA tee Gres 0 35 
Drivers... Wee Memes AS atts 0 35 
Driver, horse or ox ad on Hien eae ee 0 50 
Driver, team or oxen and wagon. Hi 0 60 
Hoist operators—tower (gasoline or elegans), 0 45 
Labourers.. .. Sat beel odes soe ee 0 35 
Motor boat open tore. Bap AS Ph ey ae ah 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. : by AAR acest 9 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ae Ria@acakes 1 35 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribe 
and by use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and iHbting tyMDeM).. se oe 

Watchmen.. . es 


Construction of a public building at 
Schrieber, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. M. 
Cebrario, Schreiber, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 27, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$12,350 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 


was included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
iIneiland! temperingamortar).. .sceesaiee 3. 0 40 
Carpenters, ands JOMEerS sy ot o-_ tells.» Sh) eis 0 60 
Cement finishers.. .. .. eB, 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer  eerateeee 
Steam.. 0 65 
Gasoline or alocties: : 0 45 
Compressor epee (gasoline or rhelocwicy. 0 45 
Drill runners. Sire ue ye 0 45 
Drivers... 0 35 
Driver, horse and care 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 65 


Engineers, operating, steam: 


Single or double drums.. 0 65 
Three or more drums.. .. .. 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 80 
Firemen, stationary... .. . 0 40 
Ha WOUTer saad. fo sti a Moone 0 35 
Lathers, metal.. 0 60 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and track 1 40 
Ornamental iron workers. . 0 55 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 55 
Blasterersys# scdh her Noes 2 en een ene 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers Se and tempering 
material).. i 0 40 
Plumbers and eicarn fitters: .. 0 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel—patent.. .. 0 40 
Sheet metal workers... 0 65 
Stonecutters.. 0 70 
Stonemasons.. . pe NEE SORN eRe REe enn eer. 0 80 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
TIVOTU aT) ey eee SER ey ci Sem aes, lee 0 40 
Structural steel eens Se ETS « 0 80 
Tile setter (ceramic).. .. . 0 80 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men Petes “a 
help tradesmen). isc. icin Locarno 0 40 
Watchman.. 5 0 30 
Waxers and polsters’ foor ; 0 40 
Welders and burners on ‘steel erecta 0 80 
Construction and alterations to the Post 


Office, Nelson, B.C. Name of contractors, 
A. H. Green Co., Ltd., Nelson, B.C. Date of 
contract, September 27, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $11,658 and unit prices. A fair wages 
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schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Catpenterseandmioinersisa semeiaicewar ae einer 6 70 
@ement, finishers... 22 a Poe ee 0 68 
Cement and concrete mixer Oromion 
Steam.. @ 65 
Gasoline or Slevied 0 50 
Drivers... 0 40 
Driver, team aad ae 0075 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 75 
Engineers, on steel erection.. 1 123 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 0 70 
Three ‘Or MOLGATUMS. . ob ce a 0 75 
Firemen, stationary.. 6 45 
Labourers... 0 40 
Lathers, metal.. 0 70 
Motor truck drivers.. ‘ 0 45 
Motor truck driver and rice. 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers . @ 75 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
Plasterers... .. .. 0 90 


es and tempering 


Plasterers’ helpers 
material).. SI, BP os 0 45 
Plumbers and sctaarimeeeran 36 Vn 0 80 


Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ yelperas Call “x men 


assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Roofers, felt and gravel—patent.. 6 45 
Sheet metal workers.. .. 0 65 

_. Stonecutters.. 0 80 
Stonemasons. . ; 0 96 
Stonemasons’ helpers adieing aid Getibering 

mortar).. sy TOA 0 45 
Structural steel acorn me 1 123 
Tile setters (ceramic).. .. 0 90 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men “assigned to 

help? tra G@esmen)) a0 ~masck ies ue nec. Aaa 0 45 
Watchman.. : ches 0 40 
Welders and Gene, on steal. ernction 1 123 


Construction of wharf repairs and break- 
water at White Rock, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, The Vancouver Pile Driving and Con- 
tracting Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, October 19, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $4,874.52. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Boomman.. See Oe Lev cade oe $1 00 
Bridgeman.. .. PINE OST AOR? > 1 00 
Carpenters and jomers.. 0 90 
Labourers.. 0 45 
Painters and Haviard Sasi eee ane 0 80 
Pile driver and derrick renan.” eit « 1 25 
Pile driver and derrick engineer.. : 1 123 
Pilewdriversandmderrick#men.. o-... eo «e os 1 00 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.. 0 682 
Watchman... .. . Melee Mis grit a ean 0 45 
Wharf and dock bua Peete tah reir rt 1 00 


Construction of a new south wing and 
alterations to the north wing of the R. C. N. 
Barracks at Halifax, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, The Fundy Construction Co., Ltd., Hali- 
fax, NS. Date of contract, September 28, 


NovEeMBER, 1939 


19389. Amount of contract, $74,450 and unit 


prices. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers. . $0 60 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . 1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Guten 
ange tempering mortar)... Zama deeeres oui 0 45 
@anpenters and joiners... <6, ao, » «us spouts 0 70 
Cement finishers... 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer Gpeicrss 
Steam .. .. aes 
Gasoline or ete. 
Drivers.. 3 
Driver, horse aah rue 
Driver, team and wagon. ie 
Electricians (inside wiranen)e ‘ 
Fireman, stationary.. 
Labourers.. ae 
Lathers, metal.. .. 
Lathers, wood.. 
Marble setters.. 
Marble setters’ 


Reocooeoocoocooo eo 
SUD RFPROON SOR OCD 
Commo ooaooaoo a 


leah (all men assigned 


towhelp» tradesmen) 4...) 3 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck x 1 45 
Ornamental iron and bronze erectors.. .. 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 60 
Plasterersey, Saeco ot ae ad (e's 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material).. ee o 0 45 
Plumbers and eae piohedorce ad 0 85 
Gol erss eteltwrand-eeravels succes ete: tary ucilecet se 0 45 
Sheet metal workers.. a 0 70 
Stonecutters.. 0 70 
Stonemasons.. 1 00 


*Stonemasons’ ales (Gee: end jenipere 

ing mortar).. ‘ Siete rhe 0 4 
Structural steel mer eree riggs dle OF 7, 
Terrazzo layers... .. .. bed teat xc 07 
Terrazzo finishers and betpereee 05 
Tile setters (asphaltic).. d 07 
Tile setters (ceramic and pea esti 10 
Tile setters’ ae sae men assigned ia 

help tradesmen) . bint acta tletnlescacd eS cet 0 45 
Watchmen... .. .. Pi heated amen bastoa ded cadres 0 35 
Waxers and Solinnert 0 45 
* Mixing and tempering mortar. 


Construction of breakwater repairs at Neil’s 
Harbour, Victoria Co., N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, October 18, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $10,208. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

TEI ES epaoth A COR es en Ne gs ie Seas $0 35 
iBlacksmithsahelpersnst semspaceteer oe 6s 6s ws 0 40 
PoalmMen (LOW DOA Drei cey Meee aco es el we 0 35 
Carpenters .. .. 0M55 
Compressor operators (easoline or eds Ap 0 45 
Drill runners. 0 45 
Engineers, crane (eam, gasoline or eect 

tric)... 0 65 
Hoist one ate (gasoline or eteoetew 0 45 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Motor boat eee 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and fiictoe 1 35 
Powdermen.. .. Sel is ae a 0 45 
Road _ grader ee a(ansonneye 0 45 
Steam shovel engineers.. ; 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 65 
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Per hour 
Steam shovel firemen.. eS ae 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers... .. .. ekg, RINE 0 50 
Shovel operators acne a SED, SAVORS, 0 85 
Timbermen and cr.bm:n (measuring, ractibing 
and by use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fitting i ae POR 0 42 
Watchmen... .. . tae oth, ccm ome eee 0 30 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Meteghan, Digby Co., N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Edward L. Babine, Yarmouth, 
NS. Date of contract, October 18, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $10,638.50. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmithsiers. Westie: $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. RR eee eee ee 0 40 
Boatmen Gaye TTI BT ae ee. heey 0 35 
Driver... |. +. See Pees wee 0 35 
Driver, horse or ox ‘ahd aarelh es: LORE, Poe 0 50 
Driver, team or oxen and wagon... .. .. 0 60 
Hoist operators pte or electric).. .. Q 45 
Labourers.. : RE. BoE ee BE ee 0 35 
Motor boat operniorat: SOV BE, POD Ie 0 40 
_ Motor truck drivers.. : ae ot oe 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ‘race oa 1 35 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, Bins 
and by use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fitting timber).. ete al AB 

Watchmenmas) 6 41S 0 See ee aI 0 30 


—_———_—__—— 


Construction of new sidewalk, roadway and 
removals, etc. on Elgin Street from Queen 
Street to Sparks Street and construction of 
connecting track ‘beds at Queen Street, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, O’Leary’s 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 25, 1989. Amount of contract, $12,724.87. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, cone hee ae Peewee: : 0 50 
G@anpenters. and. JOINCTSicaecr secu <e accodinete ee 0 85 
Cement finishers.. .. .. we Be 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer a ispenatoens 
Steam.. 


Gasoline or electrics: j ; 
Compressor operators (eaten or aiplegerie). 
Drill runners or breakers.. 2 
Drivers. . : 

Driver, horse andl rer 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Electricians, inside wiremen.. 
Electricians, cable splicers.. 
Electricians, linemen.. 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drum.. 

Three or more ‘drumsee sees se oee 
Firemen, Aelapar te 
Labourers. . 

Motor truck divert ; 

Motor truck driver and Eruokt 
Ornamental iron workers.. 

Painters... 

Powdermen.. ‘ 

Pipelayers, eaalkerd ae igoidevers® 

Road roller operators (steam or saeolintey 


Soo ooo ooo Oo 
SRSSSRRRAS 
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Per hour 


Rodmen, reinforced steel... .. .. .. «- oe 0 55 
Shovel operators (gasoline)... .. .. .. «+ «- 1 00 


Steam shovel operators.. 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. sewed "of a bal pave. tere 0 70 
Steam. .shovelsfirem enssiwic «myseeste cto actin 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. : 0 40 
Watchman.. 0 40 


Construction of a wharf and breakwater at 
Harrison Lake, Fraser Valley District, B.C. 
Name of contractors, The Vancouver Pile 
Driving and Contracting Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. -Date of contract, October 10, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $4,793.20. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Labourer... .. ie $0 45 
Pile driver and dara ee Scie tN ots 1 25 
Pile driver and derrick engineer.. .. .. .. 1 123 
Bile; driver’ and derrick san hain. os eke Sue 1 00 
Paleydriver bOoOMMAaNas Jeuyconeanes bee enue 1 00 
Pile:-driver sbridgeman:.. .<aiisugect.« 4a thee 1 00 
Pile driver and derrick PREC icons apes 0 68% 
Wharf and dock builders.. .. 1 00 
Watchman.. sie 0 45 


Reconstruction of portion of the south pier 
at Burlington Channel, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Richardson Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 5, 
1939. Amount of contract, approximately 


$53,430.20. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. . Pe Se ee Cee SUP AY 
Blacksmiths’ hips © 0 50 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 75 
Cement and concrete mixer pecans 
Steam.. 0 674 
Gasoline or AEE ce ; 0 60 
Compressor operators (eaccline or r electrie), 0 55 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. . $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time). 5 00 
Per hour 
Dragline operators (steam or gasoline).. $0 90 
Draghne fhremen.’.. '.s. vs /-aecudamyet ae tolemels 0 60 
Dragline oilers.. 0 50 
Drivers.. : 0 45 
Driver, horse A Pane : 0 60 
Driver, team and waSonsessaveurs nue «eee 0 90 
rill runners. ..-2 os srolvage cia glesh ce oBes's 0 55 
Engineers, ee ee stony 
Single or double ‘drumacss. + astbetmeren ce 0 673 
Threevor: more drums. cnr tye caleteneete eps 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection... .. ss 0+ 00 0 80 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 50 
Hoist BS Sere Ha (caeGhinere or » election 0 55 
Labourers.. .. . «sieve, (vee, ear Vevetaietemeretaima’s 0 45 
Motor boat norntorsis wxet Pia. Siete ebatietehey evuarare 0 50 
Motor truck drivers .. .. ahineis ss -salige «Late 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ey, ste tcele MtsloRress 1 50 
Painters and glaziers.. .. oehes 0 65 
Pipefitters—surface Gemnatn. migek is 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick foremen.. .. .. «. «- 0 75 


Per hour 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. .. .. .. «- 0 673 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, set- 
ting sand signalling) s.. sce ecmseouicee ue cmaes 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. .. .. .. @ 50 
Pile driver and derrick firemen... .. .. .. .- 0 50 
POWdermMen..« cw: ore canter tee Meet ecm etes. fat 0 55 
Riggers, Peeneral satrect « eta weet Mee ae 0 55 
Road grader operators: 
Horsée-drawn (00. 8 oh SP Pe Ore 
Including “team. '+2)) sai 26 anes cece eee 0 95 
Gasoline... .. .. EE | SRO, SN 0 55 
Steam shovel i picerae: AP eM 6 90 
Steam shovel cranemen .. US, SO. OBE: 0 70 
Steam: shovel firemen...) .. se «se colon? aeeuete @ 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. .. .. et EE. TOS, 0 50 
Shovel operators (gasoline) & oe bSR Cm 0 90 
Structural steel workers .. .. . 0 8 


Timbermen and cribmen (nessgrings aeribing 
and by use of the axe, ape etc., cutting 


and fitting timber).. sie shel, or urertihomaters Q 58 
Watchman.. , 0 40 
Welders and Bunions hacevylens.c or ; electrtb)e 9 70 
Welders and burners (on steel erection) .. 0 & 


Construction of a wharf at Port Beckerton 
East, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. Alex. 
Mclsaac, Antigonish, N.S. Date of contract, 
October 10, 1939. Amount of contract, approxi- 


mately $11,526.50. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Bilaeksrauthsinuswectnees ic $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboat).. ‘jepahioiaags Cameatiees te 0 35 
Drivers °*% « a.!: Ge hs a eat, 0 35 
Driver, horse isd ace Q 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. : 0 60 
Hoist operators epee or leon 0 45 
Labourers.. .. «- Sint 0 35 
Motor boat Operon 0 40 


Motor truck drivers... Rae, hs Q 40 
Motor truck driver and traci aye 1 35 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, beri 
ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., cut- 
ting and fitting timber)... .. .. . 
Watchman. << ve ukes a 


Q 42 
0 30 





New copper roofing, etc., in the Langevin 
Building, Wellington Street, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Michel Chouinard, Ltee, 
Montreal. P.Q. Date of contract, October 4, 
1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$6,849. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. $0 85 
rivers: -ysape as 0 45 
Driver, horse and care 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 80 
abourerse.t st ss Prem 0 45 


Motor truck Gato: » o® 

Motor truck driver and tunok .. 
Ornamental iron workers.. 
Baintersiw(spray)..., g2:, se . « chao Pale 
Painters and glaziers.. 5 

Roofers, felt and frees ile. Gy 
Rooters; sheet anetal. cine. -- 25 etehmacehele 
Roofers, shingles, wood, gebeatoa: 
Sheet “metal workers... .« «+ samesets 


aooococore 
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Repairing hull plating of Dredge P.W.D. 303 Per hour 
(Fruhling). Name of contractors, B.C. Marine “ear peh ta wah pace we wate $0 55 
Engineers and Shipbuilders Ltd, Vancouver, 5, Paige  Paeitttibialty oie 
B.C. Date of contract, October 4, 1939. Wiver Horse andicalty. Pk Aaele 0 50 
Amount of contract, $47,825 and unit prices. Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. .. . 0 65 
A fair wages schedule was included in the cag TE iat ag pee 
contract as follows:— Male sae eicee 40 
Per hour Motor truck driver and ey 1 40 
Anglesmiths.. a aS vers $0 863 Road grader operators: 
Anglesmiths’ helpers. . oh: Sehiee 0 65 Horse-drawn.. 0 40 
eae Ais Bae seni hea cn esc evi. sion Cc eee ara team... .. ae 
Blacksmiths’ hee OR FER ee 0 55 @soline : . 
PSGICITNAKCTBCs case cs asi ese ep ve 0 864 Road roller operators (steam or “ gasoline). . 0 65 
Boilermakers’ helpers.. .. .. .. .. se es ee 0683 Spreader operators (gasoline).. 0 45 
Brcklayiersimee vt ime chic Mars © vatitast Madids <) Ssyomes 0 90 Watchmen.. 0 30 
CAN Crs A WOOE os. 40) Shares wuss, os 0 75 
Caulkers (steel).. 2 0 863 » 
Chi PSsteoee oe eu l e es 0 86 . 3 
Exo petinitha?: PAA Oe eatery! | spt OF, ee Removal of wrecks, derelicts, etc., at Wiar- 
Coppersmiths’ helpers .. cat Siar 0 50 ton Harbour, Colpoys Bay, Ont. Name of 
ie ge So aon SMR SNAG’ Po" ee contractors, Messrs. Henry & Ross, Kincar- 
ome Pye aee tet, 6 dine, Ont. Date of contract; October’ 5, 1939. 
Electricians... rae 0 68 Amount of contract, $2,400. A fair wages 
te ae. belpers.. on schedule was included in this contract as 
itters (machine pee 
Pigngere eee en ke es 0 864 follows: men eae 
FIO CerS=ON sess) ison ies 0 74 
Labourers... .. 0 50 Blacksmiths.. $0 55 
Bienes onus lee tree ee 0 75 a pelea helpers... ee 
Machinists’ helpers... .. .. .- 0 50 TIVETS v0) neti ‘ 
see machine men., .. . 0 , oO posi and cart. one es res 
OUders. firs ck ack ch oe 0 75 MP hae amen te 
Painters... .. .- 0 75 Engineers, operating, steam: 
Passer boys Candee 21).. 0 40 Single or double drums.. .. . 0 65 
Passer boys (over 21).. ye me 0 42 _ Three or more drums., 0 75 
Fiat LOR TA KOC: 5b os 5 cacack coke ea oa 0 84 eae Sstationary.. ne 
PIstersas ee) cs : Alou ts ae RRC 0 86 ADOULETS.. «2 +5 +e se oe oe oe oe 
Plumbers and pipedtters: 25 es 0 se Pile driver and derrick foremen.. 0 75 
oe and Sagi Saja (all 1 men ips - saad out heated yc ‘ on 
assigned to he tradesmen ce pee 1 NY oe : 
bans and shear Ran 1 it) dea a a 0 74 Pile driver and derrick labourers... .. .. «: 0 40 
Reamers-and countersinkers.. .. .. .. .. -. 068 re ome mit iia men (rigging, set- “nn 
PIS CONS eae reds okre sil heh ceen Sin hisdeleleee wena eae 0 65 ing and signaling sie tothe otal's Jul aol Revs 
ee Helens: GE Gs ahs 8k te Watchmen.. 0 30 
RP CLOTS ee faith c OSE. cc ee ee oe 0 864 Welders and isaeaces! (acetylene a or r electrics. 0 60 
Ivete Neaberss ss te we c's we. ce wie Sell eters 0 66 
Lethon d Noles no. eaG ARCO eIOE Cor Om oats 0 74 
h h 0 78 
ekg mallee joiners. : 0 i Development work at London, Ont. Name 
Ships’ carpenters .. .. .. .- «+ es ++ +» 078% ‘of contractors, Johnson Brothers and Com- 
Brae ae Ne eet cme fe ao pany, Brantford, Ont. Date of contract, 
por workers’ helpers.. oe October 5, 1939. Amount of contract, $58,- 
Toolmakcine ik EE ® hte. EW ee eh 760.50. A fair wages schedule was included in 
IWeldersi (electric); loc isc. «6 ces cative. os: ee 0 863 the contract as follows:— 
bid soa feed Mpa) SERRA Sn Ort ioe Per hour 
urners (acetylene).. .. «. «- ‘ Ae 
3 phalt rakers.. ‘ hea) QO 58 
ee team and wagon.. .. .. «. ae Asphalt tampers, Banke andi eereaieta, 0 45 
VEE ci chuicise ce mutants aff (webiee: lee we ae ole 6% Blacksmiths. . Se ayn pl Rik |, <a eae 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers: Sos anaes 0 45 
Concrete mixer es (cusoline® . ates Mite 0 50 
Drivers .. .. SEUSS oe Be 0 40 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT Driver, horse endearite 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. Swear 0 75 
Surface treatment, macadam surface along Labourers.. .. . iol ee Je 0 40 
' west wall of Lock No. 8, Welland Ship aoe ies drivers. Abathy ae 
Canal, Humberstone, Ont. Name of con- keel ES 
tractors, R. E. Law Crushed Stone Ltd., Port Nieran diwali s aes el ae Ok 
Colborne, Ont. Date of contract, September Thclucdlng) tEAM. « ise tee, bg eeu we oa) tam Mee 
10, 1939. Amount of contract, $1,035. A fair Gasoline poate ty eae 
wages schedule was included in the contract Gia val cnemstore: (asaclianlic as ee 
as follows:— Steam shovel engineers.. .. .» +. ss ee 0 90 
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Per hour 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Steam Hsho vel oilers ws nn voce cee ee 0 50 
iPeActorMoperatorseewn ss. ac ote ae 0 50 
Watchmen.. . 3 Seer 0 35 


Dyking and filling work at Port Arthur, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Thunder Bay Harbour 
Improvements, Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 30, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $17,980. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Boatmen (rowboats).. - $0 40 
Carpenterssandsjoimerses, ssa o eet ene 0 70 

Per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. : $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 

whether employed full or part time.. .. 5 00 

Per hour 

Drivers. . PT ee Oo $0 40 

Driver, horse and cart.. 0 55 

Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 


Engineers, operating, steam: 


Motor boat operators.. . 

Motor truck drivers... Ape bh. Ate 
Motor truck driver and truck.. 
Road grader operators: 

TLOrse sd raw liste eaeers we pac vee 
Inehudinge jeamctignuens an beeesc ieee 
Road, grader operators—gasoline.. .. .. .. 
Road roller operators (steam or gasoline). 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. Serie, Saye 

Steam shovel engineers.. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel: oilers.. aye 

Shovel operators (gasoline)... .. .. .. .. 

Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scrib- 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cuLting -andliitiing “timbers. acer ene: 0 50 

Tractor operators.. rerhels« Beebe ews 

Wiatchimen’t sic. idaho e << cunts eis Roene meee ee Ts 0 35 


Single or double drums.. 0 65 
Three or more drums.. cant. er: 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gasoline or electric). 0 70 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 45 
Labourers.. 0 40 
0 45 

0 45 

1 45 


OS SO So SS S 255 
oO oo So > 


Construction of new cribwork, ballasting and 
planking at Maugers Beach Lightstation, Hali- 
fax Harbour, NS. Name of contractors, 
McDonald Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, October 12, 1989. 
Amount of contract, $5,448. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Carpenters. . Sig teteceidte Jeu $0 70 
IOPIVErSYy. h4h: eed te Sey tA Bee, 0 40 
Driver, team and wagon.. aaa tame 0 75 
Motoritruckidriverss. Adkins =i pe ee eee Q 45 
Motor truck driver and truck.. ..- 722. %. 1 45 
sab Gurers sears. dae dete ae 0 40 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scrib- 
ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting sand *fittinge *tanber)ia’.. see eee. 0 50 
Watehiitanes** 00.8 Seige oe ee eee. 0 35 


Erection of building at Porquis Junction, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. James Wills, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, September 
21, 19389. Amount of contract, $7,650. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. : $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
INS AN Cle teMAperN em MOLtaL) suai: uae 0 45 
Carpenters p al das)] OMmersac mr ysmescne ser meaner 0 70 
Cementatinishens garter) acme acai seme ames 06 
ement and concrete mixer operators (gaso- 
line).. 
DTV CT Strveneriatdetes ethetaiattanes 
Driver, horse and eart.. 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Labourers.. é 
Linoleum layers.. 
Motor truck drivers. . s cscllas' came esha xs 
Motor truck driver and truck.... .. 
Ornamental iron workers.. 
Painters and glaziers.. anya 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel—patent.. 0 45 
Sheet, metal ie) sete eieeie. eae 0 70 
Sheetiemetalvaworkersh... che se. cB eiwtere duet cis 0 70 
Watchmen.. BR kee Sunn Gilanaees 0 35 


Oo 
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Construction of a new heating system at 
the Dartmouth Agency, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, Powers Bros., Ltd., Lunenburg, NS. 
Date of contract, October 17, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $7,142. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers $0 974 
Brick .and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Cement finishers: 
Floors.. 0 60 
Weallstth thy, (69. ak vent ng See sot. Seeerenmeer 0°75 
Garpenterssand se yomerse sso en ee ane 0 65 
Labourers. . Be en, itis Seek one a ete Se eas 0 40 
Painters and glaziers ‘ 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 85 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(2) Dredging Work 

Note—The labour conditions of each of 
the contracts referred to under this heading 
contain the General Fair Wages Clause pro- 
viding for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours of 
labour, and also empower the Minister of 
Labour to deal with any dispute which may 
arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorxKS 


Dredging a channel at Ste. Emelie de Lot- 
biniere, P.Q. Name of contractors, Southern 
Working Ltd. Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 11, 1989. Amount of contract, 
approximately $10,360. 
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Dredging three landing basins at McMaster- 
ville, P.Q. Name of contractors, Southern 
Working Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 30, 19389. Amount of contract, 
approximately $3,086.40. 

Dredging in the main harbour at Port 
Arthur, Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Dredge & Dock Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 23, 1939. Amount of 
contract, approximately $137,000. 

Dredging work at Killarney and Narrow 
Bay, Manitoulin District, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Dredge and Dock Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, September 
20, 1989. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7,785. 

Dredging work at Malagash, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Lid., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, September 
18, 1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$6,840. 

Dredging work at Campbellton, N.B. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Felix Michaud, Buctouche, 
N.B. Date of contract, September 20, 1989. 
Amount of contract, approximately $3,895.50. 

Dredging work at Courtenay River Slough, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Northwestern 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, September 21, 1939. Amount of 
contract, approximately $4,680. 





GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note.—Each of the contracts noted under this 
heading contains the “B” Labour Conditions 
referred to in the introduction to this article. 


Post OFrFrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract 


Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc. .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co. 
; Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
.. Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, 


Contractor 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 


PQ. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. ..F. A. Alain, Quebec, P.Q. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P.Q. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Tower Canadian Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

.. Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
Ont. - 

.. Canadian General Rubber 
‘Co:, Antd Galta@nte 

.. Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener Ont. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 
Letter carr:ers’ uniforms. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Woods Mfg. Co., Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter boxes.. -» Galt. Art Metal Co., Galt, 
Ont. 

Scales.. -» Pritchard-Andrews Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Scales.. .. Gurney Scale Co., Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont. 


1177 
Nature of Contract Contractor 
Satchels .. «. Woods Mig. “CoP Ttdh 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Satchels .. as Huoh) Carson. -Co.. sulstdes 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Mail bag fittings.. .. .. .. Interprovincial Equipment 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Mail bag fittings.. .. .. .. Cubok Mfg. and Supply 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Mail bag fittings.. .. .. ..J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton Ont. 
Stamping machine 


GUC Lege exan ns 


parts, 
. »- Machine Works, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Ltd. 


~Royan CanapiAN MovunvtTep Po.ice 


Nature of Contract Contractor 

Pocketing material.. .. Dominion Textiles Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Slickers.. . .. Tower Canadian Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Overshoes.. -» Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Fur caps.. .-Jay Wolfe, Inc., Montreal, 


LEA BE, 
.. Paton Mfg. Co. 
Montreal, P.Q. 
..9. 8. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 


Blue beaver cloth.. Itd., 


Mackinaw coats.. 


Ont. 
Mackinaw coats.. .. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
PeamiAcCKets.. we ae. os .- Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, 
P.Q 


Shirts, khaki broadcloth.. Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 





DEPARTMENT OF PusLIC WoRKS 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Thurso, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office and 
School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 12, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $836. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Wynyard, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Sterling Hardware 
& Millwork, Ltd., North Battleford, Sask. 


. Date of contract, September 16, 1939. Amount 


of contract, $642.95. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Dryden, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 25, 19389. Amount of 
contract, $844. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at St. Leonard, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
and School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 18, 1989. Amount of 
contract, $729. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at St. James, 
Man. Name of contractors, The Western 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of con- 
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tract, September 25, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $995. 

Construction and installation of new interior 
fittings in the public building at Liverpool, 
N.S. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
and School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 25, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $765. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Port Hawkes- 
bury, N.S. Name of contractors, J. & D. A. 
Harquail Co., Ltd., Campbellton, N.B. Date 
of contract, October 10, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $863. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in Postal Station “F” at Winnipeg, 
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Man. Name of contractors, the Western 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date 
of contract, October 10, 19389. Amount of con- 
tract, $870. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Beaverton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 11, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $777. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Blind River, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Interior 
Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 12, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $888. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 

the Department are outlined in the LaBour 
GazeTTtE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, Etc. 


LiverPooL, N.S—A YrASt MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENT AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PuLP, SULPHITE AND 
Parer Mitt Workers (Locat 348). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939, 
to May 1, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The company recognizes the union and agrees 
that permanent employees who are eligible are 
expected to be union members and new em- 
ployees to join the union. Preference in em- 
ployment to be given union members if available 
and if efficient. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime: time and one half for all work 
over 8 hours for day workers. Time and one 
half for all workers for Sunday work from 
8 am. Sunday morning to a.m. Monday 
morning, and for the three specified holidays. 

Hourly wage rates: for tourmen, 44 cents 
for first man, 41 cents for second man, 39 
cents for third man; packers 44 cents, mixer 38 
cents, experienced girls 25 cents, maintenance 
men 59 cents. 

Grievances to be taken up by the plant super- 
intendent with the adjustment committee of the 
union. If satisfactory settlement not reached, 
it will be referred to the president of the 
international union, and later, if necessary, to 
the board of arbitration whose decision will be 
final and binding. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA—-A CERTAIN BREWERY 
AND THE UNITED Brewery, FLouR, CEREAL 
AND Sort Drink WorkKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 354, 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1939, 
to March 31, 1941. 

The terms of this agreement are similar to the 
agreement for breweries in Edmonton, which 
was summarized in the LaAsourR GAZETTE, 
August, page 848, with certain exceptions: 

Although double time is provided for any 
work done on the seven legal holidays, the Leth- 
bridge agreement does not provide for pay on 
these days if no work is done. 

Wages: the wage scales are similar except 
that in Lethbridge, general mechanics are paid 
75 cents per hour, mechanics’ and pipe fitters’ 
helpers 654 cents, wrapper men 68% to 75 cents, 
labourers 673 to ‘683 cents. 

One apprentice allowed to each department. 

Vacation: one week’s vacation is provided for, 
but it_is specified that for such vacation the pay 
for all union employees on hourly rates will be 
623 cents per hour for 44 hours. “This does 
not apply to monthly men who receive their 
usual yearly holiday.” 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


THOROLD, ONTARIO—THE BEAVER Woop FIsRe 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE BEAVER COM- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS (Loca 192) 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Pup, SULPHITE AND PapeR MILL WoRKERS 
(LocaL 228). 


The agreement covers the manufacture of 
beaverboard, pulpboard and newsprint, etc 
his agreement, which came into effect May 
1, 1938, to remain in effect to May 1, 1939, and 
thereafter from year to year subject to notice, 
was amended to provide for a new scale from 
May 1, 1939, to ale 1, 1939, and this wage scale 
was again renewed June 26, 1939, to continue 
to May 1, 1940. The last renewal provided that 
if additional newsprint tonnage is secured the 
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question of a wage increase will then be open 
for discussion. 

Permanent employees paid on_an hourly basis 
are to be union members. When available, 
union men to be employed, but any others em- 
ployed are to join the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime: day workers requested to remain 
after regular hours to be paid time and one 
half; day workers called after regular working 
hours to go on duty for other than repair work 
to be paid time and one half for all overtime 
with not less than four hours’ pay; any em- 
ployee called back for emergency repair work to 
receive at least four hours’ pay, and if required 
to work more than four hours to receive time 
and one half from the time he started work. 
Time and one half for work between 8 a.m. 
Sunday and 8 a.m. Monday and for work on 
three specified holidays. A tour worker to 
continue work at end of tour if the next tour 
worker has not_come to relieve him. Tour 
workers required to work overtime at other 
than tour work to be paid time and one half. 
Tour workers engaged in putting on wires at a 
time other than their regular shift to receive 
six hours’ pay for such work, and while working 
on repair work to receive time and one half 
after 8 hours. 

Seniority to be considered in laying off men 
and in making promotions. 

Grievances which cannot be settled by_ the 
local union with the superintendent or local 
manager will be referred to an executive of the 
company and an international officer of the 
union, and later, if necessary, to a board of 
arbitration whose decision will be final and 
binding. 

Certain hourly wage rates in effect from May 
1, 1939 in Beaver Wood Fibre Company 
Limited: wood room—sawmen 50 cents, labour- 
ers 46 cents; grinder room—grindermen, wood- 
handlers 56 cents, bull screen operator 51 
cents; lapping—wet machine operator 49 cents, 
wet machine cleaner 46 cents; board mill 
beaters—beatermen 68 cents, furnishers 48 cents, 
cleaners 46 cents; board machines—machine 
tenders 92 cents, back tenders 72 cents, third 
hands 65 cents, fourth hands 54 cents, fifth 
hands 50 cents, brokemen, screenmen, spare hand 
48 cents, feltman 51 cents, cleaner 46 cents; 
stock room runners 65 cents; news machine— 
machine tenders $1.24, back tenders $1.07, third 
hands 83 cents, fourth hands 65 cents, fifth 
hands 62 cents, oilers 51 cents; steam power— 
engineers 68 cents, firemen (2nd class papers) 
71 cents, assistant firemen 55 cents, firemen 63 
cents, coal labourers 47 cents; electrical power 
—operators 71 cents, electricians 82 cents, main- 
tenance 71 cents, helpers 51 cents; truck driver 
67 cents; switch engine—engineer 63 cents, 
switchmen 51 cents; sizemen 58 cents; general— 
oilers 51 cents, elevator operators 46 cents, 
storekeepers 54 to 62 cents; finishing roll stock 
labourers 48 cents; finishing sheet stock labour- 
ers 48 cents; shipping board mill—foreman 57 
cents, labourer 48 cents; finishing newsprint— 
head finisher 71 cents, cores and heads 58 
cents, finishers 53 cents; shipping newsprint— 
weighers 59 cents, shippers 53 cents; mechanical 
department—head millwright 78 cents, mill- 
wrights 71 cents, second millwrights 64 cents, 
head machinists 78 cents, machinists 71. cents, 
machinist helper 58 cents; pipefitter, bricklayer, 
blacksmith, carpenter, 71 cents, painter 56 cents, 
machinist’s helper and pipefitters’ helper 58 
cents, labourers 46 cents. 

Certain hourly wage rates for Beaver Com- 
pany Limited: machinists (hand) 49 to 67 
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cents, sizing 49 cents, reclaim men 49 cents, 
small sizes 49 to 51 cents; bundlers 49 cents; 
shippers 49 and 54 cents; sweepers 49 cents; 
varnish makers 56 cents, silicate mixer 54 cents. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING SHOPS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
STEREOTYPERS AND HLECTROTYPERS UNION, 
Loca. 33. 


Agreement to be in effect from January lI, 
1940, to December 31, 1941, but either party may 
open the agreement after one year. 

Union members to be employed, if competent. 
No member of the union will work for less than 
the hourly rate provided in this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40 hour 
week. From January 1, 1940, to Alia 30, 
1940, members may, however, be employed on 
Saturday morning at straight time rates. 

Overtime: double time for work after the 
eae three hours overtime and for all work on 
Sundays and statutory holidays. From July 
1, 1940, work on Saturday morning to be paid 
at time and one half, and from that date, work 
on Saturday afternoon to be paid at time and 
one half for first three hours and double time 
thereafter. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen stereo- 
typers and electrotypers: $40 per week of 40 
hours. 

Not more than one apprentice may be em- 
ployed in each department, one in moulding, one 
in stereotyping and one in the finishing depart- 
ment. Apprentices to serve six years. 

Wages for apprentices to be from $12 per 
week “during first year to $32 during sixth 
year. 

All disputes which cannot be settled between 
the parties to the agreement will be referred to 
a chairman mutually agreed on and his decision 
will be final and binding. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Toronto, OnTARIO.—A CERTAIN MANUFACTURER 
or SHEET METAL AND ENAMELWARE PRop- 
UCTS AND THEIR EMPLOYEES WHO ARE MrEm- 
BERS OF LopcE 1111 oF THE STEEL WorKERS 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE. 


Agreement reached following strike which is 
reported on page 1098 of this issue. Agreement 
to be in effect from November 2, 1939, to 
December 31, 1940, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. 

The company agrees to recognize a nego- 
tiating committee of seven employees as repre- 
senting the union members in matters per- 
taining to hours of work, rates of pay, general 
working conditions or terms or conditions of 
employment. No discrimination or intimidation 
to be shown by the Company or the employees 
he account of union activity or union member- 
ship. 

Hours: on shift work in the enamel depart- 
ment, 8 per shift, 5 shifts per week, a 40 hour 
week, except for the day shift for whom hours 
are 8 per day from Mondays to Fridays, 44 
on Saturdays, a 444 hour week. A week’s work 
for the night shift in the plant to be 94 hours 
per night for four nights and 10 hours for one 
night, a 48 hour week. Elsewhere in the plant, 
hours to be 8? per day from Monday to Friday 
oa ha 4+ on Saturday morning, a 48 hour 
week. 
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Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours, double time thereafter, with 30 minutes 
for lunch period allowed. Time and one half 
for all work on Sundays or eight specified holi- 
days. Overtime to be evenly distributed among 
all those normally performing that work. 


Wages: wages of all day workers to be in- 
creased from November 3, 1939, by 5 cents per 
hour over the previous rates; the rates of pay 
of all piece workers to be increased on the 
same date by 74 per cent over the previous 
rates. Any alleged unfairness or inequalities 
in wage payments for similar or comparable 
work to be dealt. with by the grievance proce- 
dure. If at June 1, 1940, the cost of living 
has increased more than 5 per cent over the 
cost of living at the time the agreement was 
made, the Company will grant a further increase 
to the extent of such excess over 5 per cent. 
If unable to agree as to such increase it will 
be referred to arbitration as noted below. 


Seniority to prevail in lay-off, re-hiring and 
promotion, subject to special qualifications. 


Meetings between representatives of the com- 
pany and of the negotiating committee to be 
held regularly once a month, and at other times 
if necessary. Any grievance of an individual 
worker or a number of employees to be taken 
up first with the department foreman, and later, 
if no settlement reached, by the negotiating 
committee with the superintendent of the divis- 
ion concerned; then with the plant manger, the 
general manager, and then if a satisfactory 
settlement is not yet reached, with the president 
of the company. If the dispute is not then 
settled, it will be referred to a representative 
of the president or general manager of the 
company and a representative of the negotiating 
committee. If these two cannot reach a decision 
they shall refer it to arbitration by a third 
person mutually upon by these two. 


NortH VANcouver, B.C.—A SHIPBUILDING AND 
Repair COMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ButtpInc WorKERS OF CANADA, ELECTRICAL 
WoRKERS’ SHIPYARD SECTION OF VANCOUVER 
(ELECTRICAL WORKERS). 


_ See below under “Construction: Shipbuild- 

ing.” 

Vicroria4, B.C—Two SHrIpsuILDING AND SHIP 
REPAIRING FIRMS AND CERTAIN OF THEIR 
EMPLOYEES (SHIPBUILDERS, BOILERMAKERS, 
Erc.). 


See below under 
ing.” 


“Construction: Shipbuild- 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


REGINA, SASK.—REGINA BurtmLpErS’ EXCHANGE 

AND THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND 
PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, Locau 
No. 1, SASKATCHEWAN (BRICKLAYERS AND 
MaASoNns), 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1939, to March 1, 1940. 

This agreement is similar to those previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAzETTE, August, 1938, page 942, November, 
1937, page 1270 and July, 1935, page 693. 

Wa ages per hour for journeymen bricklayers 
and stonemasons continue at $1.10 per hour, 
with a 44 hour week. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


NortH VANcovuver, B.C—A SHIPBUILDING AND 
ReparR COMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED 
BuitpiIna WorkKERS OF CANADA, ELECTRICAL 
WorkKERS’ SHIPYARD SECTION OF VAN- 
COUVER (ELECTRICAL WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 3, 
1939, to August 2, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for day shift, 
40 hours for second and third shifts. The 
second shift to be between 4.50 p.m. and 12.30 
a.m. with 20 minutes for lunch, for which 8 
hours’ pay allowed; third shift from 12.30 a.m. 
to 8 a.m., with 20 minutes for lunch, for which 
9 hours’ pay will be allowed. 

Overtime: work on Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. 

Wages: for journeymen electrical workers, 
$1 per hour; first year helpers 45 cents; ex- 
perienced helpers 624 cents. 

Apprentices to be governed by the legislation 
of the provincial government. 


Vicror1A, B.C—-Two SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP 
REPAIRING FIRMS AND CERTAIN OF THEIR 
EMPLOYEES (SHIPBUILDERS, BOILERMAKERS, 
Etc.) . 


Agreements to be in effect from October 16, 
1939, to March 31, 1940, and thereafter subject 
to 30 days’ notice. 

No discrimination against any member of the 
union. (These employees are members of the 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders of Canada, 
No. 2.) Preference in employment to be given 
residents of Victoria and vicinity, and to a list 
submitted by a committee representing the em- 
ployees of the firm concerned. No member who 
is on this list may work for other firms except 
under the conditions of this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week for day shift. When second shift neces- 
sary, it will be from 4.30 p.m. to 12.30 a.m. 
with 30 minutes for lunch, for which 8 hours’ 
pay allowed. When there are three shifts, the 
third shift to be from 12.30 a.m. to 8 a.m. with 
30 minutes for lunch, for which 8 hours’ pay 
allowed. For second and third shifts, 40 hours 
to be a week’s work, except in the case of 
a second shift employed on emergency war 
work, in which case 44 hours may be worked. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter. Double time 
for all work on Sundays and eight specified 
holidays. 

Wages: mechanics, anglesmiths,  boiler- 
makers, chippers, caulkers, rivetters, shipfitters, 
welders, burners, drillers and tappers, 90 cents 
per hour, $7.20 per day; punch and. shearmen 
and holders on, 76 cents per hour, $6.08 per 
day; passer boys 45 cents per hour, $3.60 per 
day; reamers and countersinkers 70 cents per 
hour, $5.60 per day; heaters 68 cents per hour, 
$5.44 per day; drilling out rivets 75 cents per 
hour, $6 per day; iron workers’ helpers and 
blacksmiths’ helpers, 67 cents per hour, $5.36 
per day. Time and one quarter to be paid for 
dirty work and work in confined spaces. 

Employees called in to work to receive at 
least four hours’ pay. 

When employees are required to work at 
outside points, they shall be paid travelling 
time and first class board and room at the 
field scale of $7.20 per day for mechanics and 
$6.20 for helpers. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: Tele- 
graphs and Telephones 


Province oF ALBERTA (Except EDMONTON) .— 
ScHEDULE OF WAGES AND Hours GOoVERN- 
ING ELECTRICAL WORKERS, EMPLOYEES OF 
ALBERTA GOVERNMENT ‘TELEPHONES. 


Regulations and wage schedule to be in effect 
from April 1, 1939, to March 31, 1940, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

(Electrical workers employed by the Tele- 
phone Department of the City of Edmonton are 
included in the civic agreement, as noted in the 
Lasour GAZETTE,’ May, 1939, page 526.) 

“No discrimination against employees on 
account of affiliation or relations they may, or 
may not have, will be permitted.” 

Hours: 8 per day for five days, a 40 hour 
week except floating gang employees for whom 
hours are 44 a week. When necessary to work 
shift work, any eight consecutive hours, except 
intermission for meals, to constitute a day, and 
such shift hours, if permanent, may include 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays and_ holidays. 
Except city employees at Calgary, Lethbridge 
and Medicine Hat, employees may be called to 
work on Saturday, when straight time will be 
paid as part of the 40 hour week terminating 
at 5 pm. Saturday. City employees at Cal- 
gary, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat who are 
not on shift duty, if called to work on Saturday 
between 8 am. and 5 p.m. will be paid half 
time overtime in addition to the equivalent 
number of hours off duty during that or the 
following week. 

Overtime for all employees except floating 
gangs shall be based on 17334 hours divided into 
the monthly salary of the employee. Overtime 
for floating gangs to be paid at $1.04 per hour 
for foremen (with merit), $1.01 for foremen 
(without merit), 90 cents per hour for line- 
men (with merit), 87 cents per hour for linemen 
(without merit). Overtime to be paid at time 
and one half except between hours of 10 p.m. 
and 8 a.m., when double time will be paid. 
Overtime to district inspectors will be paid only 
in cases of extraordinary disturbance caused by 
storms, fires, floods or accidents. Employees 
on regular holiday shift duty on one of the 
eight specified holidays will be granted equiva- 
lent time off during the same or the next week; 
and in addition will be paid overtime pay on 
the basis of half time. Overtime will be paid 
for holidays, in eases of emergency. No de- 
duction in pay to be made for any legal holiday 
not worked. 

Wages per month: foremen $175, foremen of 
repairshop $166.50, wire chiefs $161.50 and $175, 
district plant inspectors $153, plant inspectors 
$151.50, switchboardmen (travelling) $153, sub- 
foremen (exchange) $160, chief installer $160; 
switch foremen $166.50, $170 and $185; cable 
splicers $161.50; troublemen and switchboard- 
men $151.50; switchmen (automatic) $156.50, 
linemen (exchange) $151.50, repair shopmen 
$151.50, rackmen $142.50, repeatermen $156.50, 
installers $151.50; foremen of floating gang 
$142.50 and board and lodging; sub-foremen of 
floating gang $125 and board and lodging; line- 
men $115 and board and lodging. After three 
years’ service in any grade above apprentice, 
a merit rate of $5 per month shall be allowed. 

Wages per month for apprentices: apprentice 
repair shop men, apprentice linemen, apprentice 
switchboardmen, apprentice troublemen, appren- 
tice plant inspectors, from $52 during first six 
months to $130 during fourth year; apprentice 
linemen in floating gang, from $36 and board 


and lodging during first six months to $100 
and board and lodging during fourth year; 
apprentice cable splicers, from $50 during first 
six months to $145 during eighth six months; 
apprentice switchmen, from $52 during first six 
months to $140 during eighth six months. 

Higher salaries than specified in the wage 
schedule may be paid when warranted by ability 
or quality of service rendered. 

Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay to 
employees who have completed one year’s con- 
tinuous service; two weeks’ vacation with pay to 
employees who have completed two years’ con- 
tinuous service; three weeks’ vacation for those 
with twenty years’ service. 

Board and lodging to be paid for employees 
working away from headquarters unless such 
absence exceeds 14 days when the employee 
will be advised before leaving his headquarters 
that the job will not be considered a temporary 
job for which board and lodging is allowed. 
Transportation to be furnished or allowed em- 
ployees where considered necessary. When a 
married man is moved from one headquarters 
to another, he shall receive transportation for 
himself, his family and household effects. 

The Department to receive complaints from 
any employee or committee of employees at 
any time. 


Service: Recreational 


GUELPH, ONTARIO." Wo THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF ‘THEATRICAL 
Stace EMPLOYEES AND Movina PIcTuRE 
MacHINe Operators, LocaL 357. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 
6, 1937, to August 31, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed, the 
union to furnish competent workers. 

Hours: from 2 pm. to 5 pm., and from 7 
pm. to 1l pm. Two projectionists to be paid. 

Overtime: all time after 11 p.m. (except 
where 15 minutes is required to finish the show) 
to be paid at $1 per hour. Midnight shows 
at $5 per show per man. 

Wages per week: In one theatre, first pro- 
jectionist to be paid $36.40 during first year, 
$37.49 during second year and $38.62 during 
third year; second projectionist to be paid 
$31.20 during first year, $32.14 during second 
year, $33.10 during third year. In the other 
theatre, both projectionists to be paid $39.52 
during first year, $40.70 during second year, 
$41.93 during third year. All extra men re- 
quired to work road shows to be paid $3.50 per 
man per show and both regular employees and 
extra men to be paid 75 cents per hour to take 
in and put out show. 


GALT, ONTARIO—THREE THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF ‘THEATRICAL 
SraceE EMPLOYEES AND Movinae PICTURE 
MacHINE Oprerators, Locat 357. 


One agreement. is in effect from September 
6, 1937, to August 31, 1940, another from 
December 19, 1938, to August 31, 1941 and the 
third from September 1, 1939, to September 
1, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed, the 
union to furnish competent workers. 

Hours: from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. and from 7 p.m. 
to: Ae p.m: 

Overtime: $1 per hour. In two _ theatres, 
extra shows to be paid at $3 per show; in the 
Herd theatre $5 for each man for midnight 
shows. 
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Wages per week for projectionists: in one 
theatre, $38.62; in another theatre, $36.40 dur- 
ing first year, $37.49 second year and $38.62 
third year; in the third theatre, $37.50 first 
year, $38.62 second year and $39. 77 third year. 
All extra men required to work road shows to 
be paid $3.50 per man per show and both 
regular employees and extra men to be paid 
75 cents per hour for taking in and putting out 
show. 


KircHENER, ONTARMO—THREE THEATRES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF 'THEATRI- 
CAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND Movine PIcTuRE 
MacHINE Operators, Locau 357. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 
6, 1937, to August 31, 1940. 


Only union members to be employed, 
union to furnish competent workers. 


Hours: in two theatres, when there is con- 
tinuous showing of pictures, hours are from 
1.30 p.m. to 11.30 p.m. and when only three 
shows per day, hours to be from 2 p.m. to 5 
p.m. and from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m.; in the third 
theatre, for continuous running of pictures, 
hours to be from 1 p.m. to not later than 12 
p.m. 

Overtime: ‘in two theatres, overtime for pro- 
jectionists, $1 per hour; in the third theatre, 
75 cents per hour. For extra shows, $5 per 
show per man to be paid in one theatre, $2.50 
in the third theatre. 


Wages per week for projectionists: in two 
theatres, where there is continuous showing of 
pictures, from, 1.30 p.m. to 11.30 p.m., three 
projectionists to be employed, of whom two 
to be paid $39 first year, $40.18 second year 
and $41.38 third year and the third projectionist 
to be paid $33.80 first year, $34.81 second year 
and $35.85 third year. In these same theatres 
when the showings are from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
and from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m. weekly wages are 
$39 first year, $40.18 second year and $41.38 
third year. In the third theatre with con- 
tinuous running of pictures from 1 p.m. to 12 
p.m. two projectionists and one apprentice to 
be employed; the first projectionist to be paid 
$32.50 first year, $33.50 second year and $33.50 
third year; the ‘second projectionist to be paid 
$29 first. year, $80 second and third years. 


the 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO—Two THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL 
StaGE EMPLOYEES AND Movina PIcTuRE 
MacHINE Opprators, Locat 357. 

Agreements to be in effect from September 

6, 1937, to August 31, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed, the 
union to furnish competent workers. 

Overtime: $1 per hour; in one theatre, extra 
shows to be paid at $5 per man per show; in 
the other theatre at $3 per man per show. 

Wages per week for three shows per day 

(matingée and two evening shows): at one 
theatre, projectionist to be paid $38.48 first year, 
$39.65 second year, $40.82 third year; in the 
other theatre, first projectionist to be paid 
$36.40 first year, $37.49 second year, $38.61 
third year, second projectionist to be paid 
$28.60 first year, $29.46 second year, $30.34 
third year. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 
The following amendments to agreements 
have recently been made obligatory by Orders 
in Council and are summarized in the next 
article: 

Sash, Door, 
Manufacturing, 
(amendment). 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke and Eastern 
Townships (amendment). 


Wrought Wood and Casket 
_Jonquiére and Kenogami 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


ONTARIO 
Loggers, Timmins-Cochrane zone. 
Jewellery Manufacturing Industry, Toronto. 
Coal Handlers and Drivers, Toronto. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Carpenters, Regina (cancellation and correc- 
tion). 
Barbers, Swift Current (amendment). 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 

which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lasour Gazertn, 
page 503. Amendments to the Act are noted 
in the Lasour Gazertn, June, 1939, page 5%6. 
Agreements and regulations under the Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages and under the 
original Act, “The Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, 1934,” continue in effect 
for the period for which they were made or 
have been renewed or amended. Under the 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all em- 
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ployers and employees in the trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a pre- 
ponderant significance and importance” and 
that it is advisable, with due regard to eco- 
nomic conditions, an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, and making 
the provisions of the agreement obligatory 
from the date of publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette, or its 
provisions may be made retroactive for a 
period not exceeding four months. The Order 
in Council may be amended or revoked at any 
time by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
and such amendment or revocation must be 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette. 
Unless otherwise stipulated, these agreements 
do not apply to provincial government depart- 
ments or services or to work done by a third 
party for the provincial government under a 
contract providing for a scale of minimum 
wages. A Joint committee must be formed by 
the parties to an agreement made obligatory 
under this Act and the Minister may add to 
such committee representatives nominated by 
employers and employees not parties to the 
agreement. The committee is to make its own 
by-laws and when these are approved by Order 
in Council and noted in the Quebec Official 
Gazette ‘the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration, A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more and such by-law must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the LaBour 
Gazette from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1937, to 
April, 1938. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act are noted in the issue 
beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of two agreements, as sum- 
marized below. In addition, Orders in Council 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October, 7, approving the amendment of 
the constitution and by-laws of two joint 
committees, and authorizing the levying of 
assessments by another joint committee, as 
listed below. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


SasH, Door, WroucHt Woop AND CASKET 
MANUFACTURING, JONQUIERE AND KENOGAMI.— 
An Order in Council, approved September 
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29, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, October 7, amends the original Order 
in Council for this industry (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1989, page 728) by providing that it 
be enforced by the Joint Committee of 
Industry and Commerce of the Lake St. 
John District. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BuILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE AND EASTERN 
Townsuies.—An Order in Council, approved 
September 29, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, October 7, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (LABouR 
GazettE, June, 1938, page 693, October, page 
1173, November, page 1299 and July, 1939, 
page 729) by providing that in the town of 
Magog, wages for journeymen carpenter- 
joiners be 55 cents per hour, journeymen 
painters 40 cents and painter contractors 
(personal services) 50 cents, 


Joint Committees 


Amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws of the joint committees set up under 
the following agreements were approved by 
Orders in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, October 7: 


Fur Manufacturing Industry, 
(amendment), 

Building trades, Sherbrooke and Eastern 
Townships (amendment). 

Notice was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, October 7, that authorization was 
given by Order im Council for the joint 
committee to levy assessments on employers 
and employees, parties to the following agree- 
ment: 

Barbers and hairdressers, St. Hyacinthe. 


Quebec 





Home Improvement Loans 


Home Improvement loans reported to the 
Department of Finance in October numbering 
3,519 and aggregating $1,360,907.73 are shown 
in a statement released recently by the Hon- 
ourable J.’ L. Ralston, Minister of Finance. 
These figures, which compare favourably with 
the same month last year, bring the aggregate 
volume of Home Improvement loans to above 
$37,000,000 and the number of loans to over 
91,300 since November 1, 1936, the date on 
which the plan was put into operation, and 
October 31, 19389. 





During the month of October there were 
6,241 accidents reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, as compared 
with 5,395 during September, and 5,008 during 
October a year ago. Benefits awarded 
amounted to $478,542.11, of which $395,620.61 
was for compensation and $82,921.50 for 
medical aid. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario and Saskatchewan 


| N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 
dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council in all 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule 
applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers; 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 


Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour Gazette, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issues of June, 19385, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, May, 1988, 
page 501, and June, 1939, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, June, 1938, page 633, and 
June, 1939, page 567; Nova Scotia, in June, 
1936, page 604, and July, 1989, page 671; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, May, 1938, page 507, and June, 1989, 
page 581. Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 

Similar legislation is in effect in Part II of 
the Fair Wage Act of Manitoba for certain 
industries (Lasour Gazertn, May, 1938, page 
499, and June, 1939, page 570) and in the 
Industrial Standards Act of New Brunswick, 
1939 (for the construction industry), in effect 
since August 10. Up to the end of October, 
however, no schedules had yet been made 
obligatory in these two provinces. 


Ontario 


Logging 

Loccers, ‘TIMMINS-CocHRANE ZoNE—An 
Order in Council, dated September 29, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, October 
7, makes binding the terms of a schedule of 
wages and hours for the logging industry in the 
Timmins-Cochrane zone, from June 1, 1939, to 
June 1, 1940. 

This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect in the Timmins zone, as summarized in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, August, 1938, page 948, 
and May, 1938, page 579, with the exception of 
some changes in the piece work scale, the 


monthly and daily rates for those not on piece 
work being unchanged. 


Manufacturing:, Miscellaneous Products 


JEWELLERY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, ToR- 
onto.—An Order in Council, dated September 
29, and published in The Ontario Gazette, 
October 7, makes binding the terms of a 
schedule of wages and hours in the jewellery 
manufacturing industry in the city of Toronto 
and adjacent suburban area. 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
October 17, 1939 to August 31, 1940, and is 


similar to the one previously in effect and sum- 
marized in the Lasour GAZETTE, September, 
1938, page 1047, with these exceptions: 

Hours are 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 
hour week throughout the year. 

Overtime: no work on Sundays nor on seven 
specified holidays. 

No change is made in the minimum wage rates 
for time workers and for apprentices, but addi- 
tions have been made to the classes of workers 
comprising the piece work schedule. 


Trade 


CoaL HANDLERS AND Drivers, Toronto.—An 
Order in Council, dated October 20, and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette, October 28, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule of wages 
and hours in the coal industry in the city 
of Toronto and neighbouring municipalities. 

The schedule is to be in effect from October 
7, 1939, “during pleasure”, replacing the 
previous schedule which was summarized in the 
LAaBourR GAZETTE, May, 1938, page 581. 

The coal industry is defined as all work 
usually performed in connection with the 
storage, warehousing, transfer and delivery of 


all kinds of coal and coke. 


Work on Sundays, on seven specified holidays 
(except when unloading boats and except in 
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emergency deliveries authorized by the police 
licence bureau) to be paid at time and one half. 
Minimum hourly wage rates: boat trimmers, 
stackers on conveyors, truck drivers and team- 
sters, 55 cents; yard men 50 cents; truck 
drivers’ helpers 45 cents. (These are increases 
of 5 cents per hour over the rates of the 
previous schedule). 

Employers are permitted to engage truck 
drivers on a tonnage basis for the delivery of 
coal or coke in bags, and for those so em- 
ployed tonnage rates are specified for the 
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hauling of coal from the docks and from retail 
yards, which rates are also higher than in the 
previous schedule. (In the previous schedule 
tonnage rates were also given for the engage- 
ment of trucks and drivers but these are 
omitted from the present schedule). 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate of wages for any handicapped 
employee or any employee whose work is only 
partly subject to this schedule or one whose 
work is included in more than one classification 
of employees. 


Saskatchewan 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CARPENTERS, RectnA—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved September 7, and published in 
The Saskatchewan Gazette, September 30, 
eancels the 1938 schedule (LaBourR GAZETTE, 
August, 1938, page 948) from the date the new 
schedule came into effect (LasourR GAZETTE, 
October, 1939, page 1069). 

Another Order in Council, approved October 
12, and published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, 


October 30, corrects the previous Order in 
Council (LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1939, page 


I.L.O. Exhibit at the New York World’s Fair 


Of interest to labour and industry is the 
exhibit of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion at the New York World’s Fair, depicting 
what the organization is doing to establish ade- 
quate standards. of work and living for 
the wage earners of its member countries. 


The central feature of the exhibit is a 
brightly coloured, illuminated map. Blue, 
yellow, red, green, and orange lights, flash- 
ing continuously, inform the visitor that the 
member countries have ratified certain con- 
ventions. An illuminated key at the bottom 
of the map explains the significance of the 
lights in connection with the nature of the 
conventions. 

A bit of the Old World atmosphere is 
found in the large photographic murals 
tinted in pastel shades, which were made in 
Geneva, and sent to the United States 
especially for the exhibit. Also made in 
Geneva, and of especial interest to many of 
the visitors to the exhibit, are colourful 
wooden statistical charts, showing for the 
member as well as non-member countries 
the cost of living, status of employment, the 
value of industrial products, and amount of 
exports and imports. 

A history of the organization, as well as its 
aims and functions, is portrayed by ecru 
panels. Included in the exhibit is a mechani- 
cal book with moving leaves giving an illus- 
trated story of the International Labour 
Organization and a glass display case which 
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1069) by a change in wording which does not 
alter the summary as given in the LaAxBour 
GAZETTE. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barbers, SwiFt Current—An Order in 
Council, approved October 2, and published 
in The Saskatchewan Gazette, October 16, 
amends the previous Order in Council for this 
trade (Lasour Gazette, February, 1939, page 
220) by increasing the minimum prices for 
certain services. 


contains the collection of specially surcharged 


stamps that were issued by the Swiss 
Government for the International Labour 
Organization. 

A representative of the International 


Labour Organization is on duty at the exhibit 
to supply visitors with information concern- 
ing the International Labour Organization. 





Cost-of-Living Survey in New York State 

The Industrial Commissioner of New York 
State, Miss Frieda S. Miller, announced re- 
cently that the New York Department of 
Labour was preparing to make its annual sur- 
vey to measure the cost of living of working 
women in New York State. 

According to the announcement, twenty- 
one towns and cities are to be visited, six 
more than in 1938. The addition of these 
six communities, which have populations 
ranging from 5,300 to 15,000 is to provide 
figures on the cost of living in small com- 
munities, 

It was pointed out by Miss Miller that 
these cost of living studies are made in com- 
pliance with the New York Minimum Wage 
Law. Under this law wage boards consider 
current costs of living in recommending a 
minimum wage for women workers in an 
industry. 

In 1938 the survey disclosed that a working 
woman living as one of a family needed 
$1,059.68 a year for health and maintenance, 
while a working woman living alone needed 
$1,160.75. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1939 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


i Beate cost per week of a list of staple foods, 

fuel and ligthing and rent entering into 
a family budget was considerably higher at 
the beginning of October than at the beginning 
of September due to an advance in the cost 
of foods and fuel, while the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number of whole- 
sale prices was somewhat higher at the end 
of October than at the beginning but the in- 
crease was much less than in September. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.77 at the beginning of October 
as compared with $8.07 for September, an 
advance of slightly less than nine per cent. 
The cost of this list of foods between Febru- 
any and September, 1939 was at a relatively 
lower level than had prevailed in the pre- 
ceding two and one half years. As a result 
of the advance in the prices of foods after 
the first month of war the cost at the beginning 
of October was somewhat higher than in any 
month since the end of 1987 with the excep- 
tion of August, 1938, when the cost was $8.81. 
Comparative figures for the cost of the list 
at certain other dates are $8.45 for October, 
1938; $8.75 for October, 1937; $8.24 for 
October, 1936; $667 for March, 1983 (the 
low point in recent years); $11.68 for Octo- 
ber, 1929; $1148 for October, 1921; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the post-war peak); and $7.99 
for October, 1914. All of the items in the lst 
of twenty-nine foods were higher in cost at 
the beginning of October than for September 
except milk, bread, and vinegar which were 
unchanged. The largest increases were re- 
corded in the cost of meats, butter, eggs, lard, 
flour, potatoes, beans, coffee and tea. Includ- 
ing the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total cost was $17.69 at the beginning of 
October as compared with $16.93 for Septem- 
ber; $17.35 for October, 1988; $17.51. for 
October, 1937; $16.87 for October, 1936; $15.41 
for June, 1983 (the low point in recent years) ; 
$21.96 for October, 1929; $22.01 for October, 
1921, $2692 for July, 1920 (the post-war 
peak); and $1448 for October, 1914. In fuel 
considerable advance was recorded in the 
price of United States anthracite coal with less 
important increases in bituminous coal and 
wood. Rent was practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number at the end 
of October was about 1:4 per cent higher than 
at the end of September and about 8-5 per 
cent higher than at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. Comparative figures are 79-0 for the 


week ended October 27; 77:9 for the week 
ended September 29 and 72-8 for the week 
ended September 1. The latest figures avail- 
able on a monthly basis are for September 
when the index number was 78-2 as com- 
pared with 74:1 for October, 1938; 84-7 for 
October, 1937; 77-1 for October, 1936; 63:5 
for February, 1983 (the low point in recent 
years) ; 96-8 for October, 1929; 99-6 for Octo- 
ber, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the post-war 
peak); and 66-8 for October, 1914. Among 
the commodities to advance in price were raw 
wool, raw silk, lumber, pulp, steel sheets, 
coal, live stock, hides, leather and eggs. Of 
the eight principal groups in the classification 
according to chief component materials Vege- 
table Products was the only one to record a 
decline in the month under review while the 
others advanced the largest increases being in 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
Group and in the Wood Products Group. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. ; : 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 


(Continued on page 1194) 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN 
CANADA) OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES ras casas 


‘AND RENT ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 


of different foods required for an average family 








el Quan eit 4 Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.] Oct. 
Commodities | ‘tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910| 1913 | t914'| 1918| 1920] 1922'| 1926 | 1928 | 1929| 1930 

















Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 

Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2) 30-4] 37-6] 44-4| 50-2] 76-2) 80-2} 58-2) 59-0 46-2] 53-4 59-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6} 26-0] 29-6] 35-0) 54-2! 50-4] 31-8) 31-8 24-2) 28-6 33°8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3} 12-8] 15-7} 18-1] 28-0) 29-0} 18-7) 19-9 13-3] 14-7 17-2 
Mutton, roast.} 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 21-4) 36-4] 36-3] 27-2] 29-3 21-1] 22-2 24-6 
Pork, lez... :.. 1 “ | 12-2) 18-1] 18-0] 19-5) 20-4] 38-0} 42-3) 30-0] 30-8 21-7) 24-4 24-5 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 38-0) 70-0} 74-4] 58-8) 56-6 40-2) 42-6 43-6 
Bacon, break- 

fastiue se sae. 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8) 24-5] 24-7} 26-9} 51-1) 60-1) 41-6] 44-4 30-6] 32-5 82-4 
Lard, alti 2 | 26-2! 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 74-2) 74-4] 45-4) 49-0 31-4] 34-0 26-6 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz} 25-7| 30-0] 33-3} 33-7| 35-3] 60-7] 75-0} 41-7] 49-8 35-5] 39-2 38-0 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 31-5} 55-0} 68-3) 37-4] 44-3 29-6] 31-7 30-2 
IVa ge 8 comida 6 qts| 36-6] 39-6) 48-0] 51-6] 54-0} 75-6] 92-4) 69-6] 69-6 61-8] 65-4 64-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.} 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0} 59-0/101-2/125-8) 76-8] 75-4 51-6] 55-6 56-4 
Butter, cream- 

ORY Aacka wee 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 34-7) 55-7} 69-1] 43-0} 41-2) 47-4) 46-9) 38-7] 24-2) 29-3] 31-5] 27-2! 26-2} 31-9 
Cheese, old...} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5} 20-5] 22-0) 33-3] 41-2]§27-6/§30- 6] §33 - 8] §33 -0/§30-7|§19-7|§22-4| §23 -2|§23 -3|§21-5|§22-3 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1} 20-3] 31-4] 38-6)§27-6)§30-6)§33-8/§33-0/§30-7|§19-7| §22-4| §23 - 2) §23 -3/§21-5/§22-3 

read..... a+ {15 “ | 55-5] 58-5) 66-0) 61-5} 67-5]118-5)144-0)102-0)114-0}115 -5)120-0)106-5} 88-5] 97-5|108-0/103-5| 97-5] 97-5 = 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0} 32-0] 38-0} 69-0} 80-0)/§45-0/§53-0/§51-0) §54-0| §43 -0/§33 -0] §38-0| §46-0/ §34-0/ §29-0/§35-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0) 19-5) 21-0} 22-0} 25-0) 40-5) 42-5] 28-0) 29-0] 31-5! 32-0} 29-5] 25-5) 27-0} 30-0] 27-0] 25-0) 26-5 
BAe area t Des 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6) 10-4] 11-4] 13-2} 24-6] 33-2) §21-2/§22-0) §20-8) §20-6/§20-2/§16-2)§15-8]§16-4| §16-2)§16-4)§16-6 

eans, and- 

picked...... 22% 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 18-6] 33-2] 23-4] 17-4] 15-6 18-4) 9-0} 12-2) 14-0} 10-4] 10-2) 12-8 
Apples evapor- ; 

Bled. aac Tet 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0} 13-7} 23-1) 29-2) 23-9] 20-4 20-6) 15-1] 16-4] 16-1) 15-5} 15-3] 15-6 
Prunes, med- 

TOTS er hes 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6} 9-9} 11-9] 13-2) 18-8} 27-4) 19-6} 15-7 14-8} 12-1) 11-2] 11-7] 10-9} 10-9] 11-2 


4 “ | 21-6} 22-0) 24-0] 23-6] 31-2} 48-8! 86-4) 34-8 
Sugar, yellow.} 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0} 14-0} 22-4} 40-8) 16-4 
Tea, black.... ; « 9: 




















31-6 
15-0 


6 
15-5} 16-4) §14-6)§18-0/§17-8 §17- 6 §$14-7|§10-6|§13-0)§1 


Oct.| Oct.) Oct.} Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 


1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 


25-6} 32-0) 24-4) 26-4) 25-6) 26-4) 27-2 
*4) 15-4] 12-0) 12-8 12-4 12-8 13-2 


$ 
6-05) 6-06 


$ $ 
16-93)17-69 


8-21 8-3] 8-7] 8-9 9 3-9 
Tea, green.... “ | 8.71 §8-7| 9-1] 9-3] 9-8] 14-8] 17-0/§14-6]/§18-0/§17-8/§17-6 §14- -7|§10-6|§13-0)§13-9 
Coftee.!. 3..2.. “ | 8.6! 8-8} 8-9] 9-4] 10-0] 11-5) 15-1] 13-4] 15-3] 15-2] 15-1] 1 -9} 8-9] 8-9 
Potatoes...... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0! 30-3] 36-0] 35-3] 71-3] 69-4] 40-4] 61-9] 42-8] 73-8 52-7| 33-6 
Vinegar....... We qt eee sit Wesel. ee 8} -9}| 1-0] -9} 1-0 0 9] +9 
$ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48| 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7%-99/13-54)15-83/10-23/10-93)11-28/11-68/10-32 8-24) 8-75 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cs Cc. c. Cc, Cc. Cc, Cc. 
Starch,laundry| lb. | 2-9] 3-0} 3-1} 3-2] 3-2] 4-8] 4-9] 4-0] 4-1 3-9] 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 
bec. con. Weton| 39-5| 45-2! 48-1] 55-0] 53-9] 78-8]125-3}116-41105-4|101-3]/100-9|100-6 91-5| 88-8 
Veale bitumin- 
ke Nee «© « | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0} 38-7] 37-8] 62-6] 90-7| 77-0] 63-3 58-4] 58-3 
Wood, eee “ ed.| 32-5| 35-3) 38-8] 42-5] 42-6! 76-9] 83-7| 80-3] 75-5 59-7| 59-7 
Wood, soft....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-5] 58-8| 66-1] 59-4] 55-9 45-2] 45-0 
Oval oil.....2. 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 24-1] 27-4] 39-8] 31-0} 31-5 26-6} 26-8 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ 
light: 3.47. hs age 1-50] 1-63] 1-76} 1-91} 1-90] 3-05] 4-06] 3-64] 3-32 2-81| 2-79 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent......... 4 mo. | 2-37} 2-89] 4-05] 4-75| 4-55] 4-85] 6-52] 6-96! 6-85] 6-95] 6-98] 7-07} 5-66) 5-77| 5-94] 6-06 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
tiTotals.....|..4.¢: 9-37/10-50/12-79|14-02| 14-48] 21-48] 26-46] 20-87/21- 14/21 -52| 21-96) 20-68) 15-78/16-87/17-51/17-35 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-70]13-78]16-21/10-42}10-99]11-16}11-68}10-60} 7-38] 8-20] 8-73] 8-48) 8-10) 8-66 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26) 5-81) 6-34] 6-74/11-90/14-05| 9-11/10-27| 9-92/10-24| 9-84] 6-92! 7-91] 8-47| 8-09] 7-94] 8-30 
New Brunswick......] 5-38} 5-83] 6-55! 7-04] 7-66/13-26]15-51/10-14/10-96|10-99)11-60/10-57| 7-46] 8-35] 8-77) 8-57| 8-22] 8-85 
Quepec). Hissin: dcene 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-41/13-19}14-96] 9-75/10-09]10-47/10-60| 9-63) 6-54] 7-59) 8-02) 7-86) 7-44] 8-23 
ONGaTION Ssh asd ek? 5-01} 5-60! 6-50) 7-20] 7-78|13-58/15-75}10-14)11-00)11-31/11-65/10-34] 7-29] 8-29] 8-80) 8-44] 8-09] 8-79 
Manitoba. ai.:.:. 42 5-85| 6-19| 7-46] 7-87] 8-36/12-84/16-34] 9-72]10-29}10-92]11-51) 9-66] 6-75} 8-17] 8-30) 8-11] 7-88) 8-54 
Saskatchewan....... 6-86| 6-92} 7-86] 8-25) 8-63/13-51/16-09| 9-95)10-84/11-45/12-02|10-06} 6-84] 8-03) 8-37) 8-10} 7-72} 8-43 

OETA F, \Satslcins Bas 6-02} 6-50] 8-00} 8-33} 8-38/13-27/15-70] 9-77/10-77|11-48]12-00|10-08) 7-00] 7-98} 8-59} 8-27) 8-07| 8-75 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7-74} 8-32] 9-13} 9-35/14-39]16-83]11-61/11-89]12-35)12-88]11-30| 8-17] 9-16] 9-85) 9-42) 8-90) 9-68 

¢ December only. §Kind most sold. 


ftAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Beef Pork Bacon 
ee rey 
ae Q : : : 
aed ss He} 
Tanita 8 | 8 ae ee) 3 eas 8 | 28 
LOCALITY 8 |S | sh] & Bg | 2 hod Be hee alt oie lanes 
2g} 2a See " ais £5 — os to $ : = 
solos | §g|se| #4 | ae gS SAT ae Sel eee as 
— w = ee & pic! 
88] 85 nls Sule. ot ces $3 28 |oo8| 3:8 g:5 = 
ma! 6G) ma] Sa} C8) SA =e on |aaa| 2a oa Sa 
a) m4 a a) 2) > = fy op) MQ Q se 


Dominion (average)......... 
NovaiScotia (average)....... 


1Sy dey! cee! 2 | 95-7 | 29-4 | 18-8 | 16-7 | 10 25 25-6| 21-5] 31-2] 34-4] 56 
tk As OSB ORAM B08 \4IRe7 i rks Selb. Moe pew 25 21-7) 129-6) --33-8.4) 56-6 

FT alah JAW i SERN SPs ABD es Wels, cela A heat uses 19-6] 31 34-7| 58 
24-1 | 23-3] 16-5 | 15-6] 12-7 | | 45 24 20-5] 31 33-8 | 59-2 

25-7 | 22-3 | 16-5 | 14 a a ee PL Te 19-8 lio 180-29).1-33 Bl oe 





7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown. 
New Brunswick (average). . 
8==Moncton. ee ey a eee 





10—Fredericton............ “6 : 
ti—Bathurst cee aeons 30 25 25 18 D2 Pe ERE he | tie ee cae 20 21-7 29 33°5 56-7 
Quebec (average)............ 28-0 | 24-4 | 20-1 | 15-9 | 10-6 15-6 23°9 22°8 20-1 29-1 33-1 57-8 
12-—Qucebeot fie Hs Tee 27-4 | 25-8 | 16-8 | 15-6 | 10-3 17-3 24-2 21-6 19-1 27-7 32-6 51-1 
13—Three Rivers. .:......: 29-5 | 25-3 | 21-4 | 16-3 9-8 15-7 25-7 23°8 19-3 30-7 35:7 58-9 
14—Sherbrooke |!) i ae 27-7 | 25-1 | 19-3 | 17-4 | 10-5 15-2 26-9 |}. 238-4 20-1 26-8 30 57-7 
15——Sorel: See eee 25-8 | 23-4 | 20 13 10-9 11-7 20-7 20-5 19-8 30 34°38 57 
16—St. Hyacinthe......... 21-6 | 20-4 | 20 14-7 9-2 18-2 20-3 19-1 16-9 32-5 36-7 55-5 
WiaSt.i Johns tiie.asad. cee 33°5 | 29 lo S017 1) 15 26-5 26-5 212 28:2 31-7 63-3 
18—Thetford Mines. .......|..2.2- 19-7 | 15-2 | 16-5 8:2 19 21-5 21-7 19-8 Qi 32-2 58 
19-—Montreal ea Wee 31 26-8 | 24-9 | 15-9 | 12-4 13-1 23-2 23-6 22-3 29-7 31-8 60-1 
3 § aaa © TAD ONAN Adee Peete 20-5 1 24-d 121-6) 16-6) 12-2 14-9 25-8 25 22-2 29-3 32-5 59 
Ontario (average)........... 30-8 | 26-7 | 22-8 | 17-8 | 14-8 18-6 25-3 24-9 22-3 31-9 35-2 58-2 
Ottawa lee eee ee Ba Sate eors) | Lo- iil 4ed 15-9 27-4 23°4 21-7 31-8 34-7 58 
22—Brockville 34 29-7 | 25 LOM RLS 2 THEE | LER te. o. 24-3 22 32-9 34-8 59-3 
23— Kingston 28 23-9 | 21-6 | 16-8 | 12-6 14-8 26 24-7 22-4 30-3 33°8 56-1 
94-—Belleville®)4.).5. 7 40.8! 25:3. ))'28°5)) 21°2 | 15-6 | 1291 18-7 21 Py Wes 18-5 31-1 33-6 54-8 
25—Peterborough.......... 31:6 | 27-4 | 24 18-2 | 16-3 19-3 21-5 24 24-7 32-1 36-3 59-1 
96—Oshawas ete ae oe 27-8 | 25-7 | 21-6 | 16-8 | 15-2 TNfs Ge) Ee 24 20-5 30-6 35-5 59-1 
D7 —Orillighe We Awe 29-7 | 26 22 18 15:3 18:7 29 26 23 33 37 56-1 
28 TOTOMtO:. 2 We). eile 33°2)| 27-8 | 24-8 | 18-1)) 17-3 18-7 26-3 25-7 23-6 34-2 38°8 61-3 
29— Niagara Falls.......... 30-5 | 27-2 | 22-7 | 19-2 | 14-1 18-4 24 24 20 31-4 34-1 58-5 
30—St. Catharines......... 30-2 | 27-7 | 24-8 | 18-3 | 13-5 19-2 23 25 18 29-8 33°3 56 
8i—Hamiltons). a. ae 32-5 | 28-1 | 26-1 | 19-1 | 17-1 20 25-3 24-1 24-7 32-4 35-5 57-1 
S2—Brantlondesacsseeee eae BL 127-6023 18-2 | 14-4 19-2 29 25:3 17 32-4 34-9 57:5 
S8——Gal Gri we) sees: alin 31 27-8 | 22-7 | 19-2 | 16-4 20-5 30 27 23 34-2 37-7 59-9 
34—— Guelph oe rcc ieee lee 28:6 | 25-3 | 22 16-8 | 15-7 HS Ot We te 21-5 21-2 30-1 33-1 57-1 
BD. Matchenens are weenie 28-4 | 26-5 | 20-5 | 17-7 | 15-5 19-5 25 DOS arate 32-2 34-7 58 
36—Woodstock............. 31 26-7 | 23-2 | 18-1 | 14-1 18-7 oe 24-7 22-5 31-1 35-2 57-7 
37—Stratiord wu lee woes 29-3 | 25-7 | 20 18 16 ZO Madde eee, Pa ie el Re eae oe 31 35-4 58-4 
Bos LONGON St be tae eee 31-6 | 28-2 | 24-7 | 17-5 | 15-5 18-7 24-8 25-7 23-5 31-6 34-6 57-9 
39--St. Bhomas iw. see 31 26-9 | 24-1 | 17-2 | 15-3 19-6 29 26-2 23 82°2 35-6 58-9 
40—Chatham.............. 30°8 | 28-1 | 23-9 | 19-1 | 13-7 21-4 20 24-4 22-5 32-7 35-1 57-6 
Windsor une 31 26-7 | 23-3 | 17-3 | 14-4 20 23 26-1 22 30-6 33-8 59-3 
42--—Sarniay ee ehtne seerane SE20 24a aol 7 01822 15-7 18-2 20 25-1 23-6 30-6 33-1 59-3 
43——Owen Sounds tees 28-8 | 24-3 | 20 15-8 | 14-5 LO \weae | heeeerncr re 23-6 20 30:9 32-4 53-5 
44—North Bay............ 33-2 | 28-7 | 26-5 | 20-2 | 15-1 19-7 28 26 24-2 34-5 37°4 62-3 
45—Sudbury............... “28:2 | 25-2 | 21-8 | 16-5 | 12-9 16-2 22 26 21-6 30-5 33°3 54-4 
46-—Cobaltin eatin ot, oa 35 26 19 17 1 Oa run ea reie rc hese ions pm un 24 22-7 31-4 33°8 Ot 
47—Timmins.............. 30-7 | 27-2 | 23-3 | 18-2 | 14-7 18-9 29-8 28-7 24-2 31-1 34-8 59-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie....... 31 25-9 | 22-5 | 16-3 | 11-7 17-2 21-7 25-4 20-6 30-4 33-6 58-7 
49—Port Arthur........... 35 27 23-5 | 21 17-7 PUI NR ad tee 4 Se 28-5 24-7 35-1 39-3 60-4 
50—Fort William.......... 31-6 | 26-3 | 18-8 | 16-1 | 14-9 17-3 28 26-7 24-6 36-5 40-6 64-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 28-4 | 24-3 | 22-5 | 15-7 | 14-9 15-9 25-1 25-4 22-0 35-5 39-7 61-2 
§1—Winnipeg.... 0. .si.n00 ne 29-4 | 24-5 | 23-3 | 16-3 | 15-2 15-4 25-2 27-2 22 34-8 38-7 61-5 
jb2—brandonacce oe eeeee 27-3 | 24 21-7 | 15 14:5 16-3 25 D308 | ere 36-2 40:7 60-9 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 24-8 | 20-7 | 18-8 | 13-3 | 11-6 14-0 21-3 21-9 22-0 35-0 38-8 59-8 
bo-—Reemance tort. eon 26 21-3 | 19-1 | 13-3 | 12-6 14 19-2 23 23-3 35-4 37-8 60-5 
54—Prince Albert.......... 18 15 16 10 10 120 | Ge IST 9.3) js aategeataha feeuee ater 40 58-3 
55—Saskatoon............. 26:2.) 22 20-3 | 15 12-2 14-7 21-8 22-4 20-2 35-6 39-2 59 
56—Moose Jaw............. 29-1 | 24-5 | 19-7 | 15 11-6 15-3 23 24-1 22-5 34-1 38 61-3 
Alberta (average)............ 28-7 | 24-1 | 20-6 | 15-8 | 13-3 16-8 24-2 23-1 20-8 34-2 37-4 59-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 383-5 | 29 24 18 17-2 20 27-5 24 20 35-6 39-2 60 
58—Drumbheller............ 29 25 19 16-5 | 11-2 TGS Ob) ees, ae 93-5 95 36 38.6 60 
59—Edmonton............. 25-3 | 19-9 | 18-8 | 13-6 | 10-6 15-2 22-3 22-4 20-5 32-2 34-9 56-1 
60—Calgary.. 52. ...00. 24 29-4 | 24-3 | 21-7 | 16-2 | 14-9 16-8 25-6 24-4 rail 35 40-2 61 
61—Lethbridge............ 26-5 | 22-2 | 19-5 | 14-5] 12-5} 15-7] 91.3] 94 17-5] 32-3| 34-1] 60-4 
British Columbia (average).| 31-7 | 26-9 | 24-2 | 18-2 | 17-0 19-1 27-3 26-9 24-3 36-9 40-1 61-5 
62——Pernié Nac, ae 25 22 18 16 15 17 22 22 23-5 33-3 34-8 60 
63-—Nelsand Wei Pa S BW Or 2) ov (Dd 21715 21 32 30 26-5 35-5 88-8 67:5 
64e Tat) Uihake Pl 31-5 | 27-7 | 24-6 | 18-5] 17-7 | 20 32-3} 98-7| 25-6] 38-9] 42-1] 65-7 
65—New Westminster...... 30-8 | 26-7 | 22-5117 | 16-9| 17-9 deff] DS 93-9.|. 35-9 | 38-8.| 58:6 
66—Vancouver............. 32-1 | 27-5 | 24-3 | 17-4 | 18-3 18-6 26-5 25-9 24-1 35-8 40 59-8 
Ol AVictoria ok MM! 34-4 | 29-2 | 26-2 | 18-3] 18-5] 19-6] 26-6] 27-7] 93-2| 39-9] 43-3] 59-9 
68—Nanaimo......./.02.002 38-7 | 30-5 | 26-2 | 20-5 | 19-5 22 29-2 98 93-3 35 40-3 61-7 
69—Prire@e Rupert.......... 29 125 |25 | 16-11 14-8] 17 25 28 24 40:7} 42-7| 62-1 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. ec. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1939 


Fish Eggs Butter 
$ A =I a8 - : 
2 re' o g “ae & 2 Oo 
i "at i) ee of rah || Bae Sof eye = oe, = 
-3 3 | 28 “3S | & 80 e as) Boma Chee. lee - paren -9 
aes. aas| | ee | oh.) See aes) BA | bee |geoe] SE Meee | 68 
Sas | bef |/Sog| 82 | SS | Ses] ‘ef [Buss] |: | Tec l ests] #5 | 24s | se 
nnn Qo OTA N Gs G og 3 Css + Ae ae 8 e San, Re 
Bo = wy ~Y BO =] ha 5 & cae aga 8 ao B pig IH AA: 6d by od i= aa 
ahe aa o “rth sag ~ Oo od Be) a i) 4o o "= Sa & obm es =o “a © ® 
See || cence |) cree ra = a qeea|! ga |soan) 80 CH R1/5nMNa}] aa aaa 2 ¢, 
oO en) = ea) DN oa) a oO fe fy 'e) = Q 6) 


— | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 


11:3 BO Lelic eke srotet | Ane) sie 44-0 13-5 14-6 17-5 13-9 40-7 32°53 10-2 29-3 34:5 
8-5 Pa Nee asia Vn Pe ee eee 43-8 13-2 14-8 18-3 13-8 43°5 33°4 | 10-12 30-8 33°5 | 1 
12-3 20° OF | Mamavshorel| otelier. © 46 BSG a ee eh te 21-1 13-4 39-3 34-2 11 28 34-2 | 2 
Ba fe. be cach Ree hee ae Ree DE Soll 45 14-4 15 16-4 13-8 36-8 32-4 8c 29-7 34-7 | 3 
13 2) jar |hae omnis poll ae SEN eas 41 12-3 15 17 14-9 43-8 33°2 11 29 35-2 | 4 
BRT shel) omartehe satel oars eyo||l ocd tiekerorhel to MNS eats 13-1 15 15-5 13-6 39-7 30 10 28 35 5 
aut os 285) Ate es) maak ol ht 14-3 13 16-4 14 40-9 32 10 30 34-5 | 6 
ROD, |store sie 5-0 48-2 14-2 15-4 20-4 14:3 31-2 23°95 9-10 28-2 32-7 | 7 
14-6 28-3 15-0 5-0 48-6 14-6 16-5 20-0 13-8 39-3 30-7 10-8 29-4 34-1 
15 20) Tile eh sare 5 46-5 14-4 16-6 16-5 14 39-7 33-5 10 30-1 35-1 | 8 
11-3 30-2 1a as 48 14-3 14-2 26-9 13-2 40-6 29-2 12 29-7 34:6 | 9 
17 BO SI) Pregae creel sees ohnayaus 51-2 14-8 18-6 21 14-8 41-7 34-6 11 32°3 34-8 |10 
MO. WRT IER a [ie eens ou [ice o eeayoregosl Rees « USUI a tes 15-4 13 35 25-4 10b 25-4 31-8 |11 
13-4 27:2 22°6 7:2 48-3 16-5 16-2 15-7 13-8 39-3 31-6 9-7 27-6 30-5 
Foe oe ZO DU PERS sone spree. cael: Meeiiayt 15 15 16-2 14:3 40-4 30°8 11 27 31-3 12 
14 31-2 DBI ee eos) NAR a ie Bee 18 17-2 13-9 39 34 LO pits adiapes: 30-5 {13 
Soiseapae' BO |i suate 9 FO Ree tri. Oe 16-5 15 14:2 41-7 33°8 Tela} 27-7, 30-3 |14 
By ee hel | Paha OREM Meee Cie ORC ees aa A i 8s RO ee A 13 13-3 36-4 26-8 8 eee: 30-4 |15 
POOINRe deel Par cena, 6 stoic ene tezahayte lle) oco/ tame ake Ie POE eel oi [Ener iaatenal: (| Gwe SP As 13 13-2 38-9 35-1 8 Baie «apa 30-2 |16 
SR Rrarsse [ieee ine us! [let Scerscelsce |in Wa kets ots UR adage om (terpenes te a's Pacha 17-6 13-3 40-7 33-8 8 Sep eee 30-2 |17 
12 CNG AN, ere ORI be ie CONT RAPS dee Re BAI 13-4 14 36 31-8 27-5 oi | Re: 
14-1 29-1 23-2 6-7 50 19-6 19-1 20°3 13-4 42-3 29-4 | 11-12 28-7 30:8 {19 
ess 19 A baie ee 7 50 15 12-5 15-5 14-8 38-4 29-1 11 27 29-6 |20 
15-9 24-5 20-5 6:3 53-9 17-3 17-1 26-4 13-1 Bye 30-8 11-3 28°74 31:5 
18 28-1 > ti FAR ad PHO Ue Sen Soy 22-7 16-8 25-3 12-8 40-6 33-1 11 28 30-9 |21 
Seen. = 25 DOM. [a aars shel ie OMS RS « 20 16-5 27-1 13-2 35:5 28-4 10 29 30-7 |22 
15 25-7 18°93) nechlesre. 37-5 15-7 16 24-1 13-3 35-3 30 10 25 30-5 [23 
Smee orcas! | aR arate Oma tle | ee dicho. [leche Oe ool Paredes 15 23°8 12-1 35-2 30-4 10 30-9 31-1 |24 
Be ate scko te eNeicaal| cc wt caciell oe ci tinie' oll ales learn inlet oat ciara RN tes 27-2 14-3 34-1 30-1 11 28-3 30-9 |25 
So SiR Fg ln Oto bits eae GoM DASRO Her een ar tei 20 15 21-4 12-7 38-2 33 Il 28-3 30-9 |26 
Dee sel Meee irc 18 Les « 63) SR GW Ss 18 18-3 23°5 14-2 34-3 28-8 11 28-7 31-8 |27 
15-9 28-9 INNS | RES eo OOn we | sects: 20 32°8 12-9 41 34 12), |. pelea. Se 31-4 |28 
Fi) RCE Seo ERe ZO || akee en aye oll a a Bes 17 15 30-2 13-4 38-7 32 12 28-5 31-9 |29 
Sh Bip 15.0) Pectin ce bla ae BOR Datel ERRNO BEY Diticcionn 15 32-9 13 38-3 31-7 12 29-7 31-2 |30 
18 28 RIED aie 2 a 62:05) eae... | meres 31-3 13-3 38-3 32:3 12 30-6 32 {31 
BORIC Ct Iblotaiciseee LUPE css AION Recor 17:5 15 31-1 12-7 35-1 28-7 11 30 31-4 |32 
Ree etre eee a Ae glen Fee ease, oil ater c reid «all sUeieiicls(el« 25 29-2 13-3 35-7 30-8 11 28 31-8 [33 
Ue error ns | Tetemtenba a | aeketa ae set e||| stele Moxa: aif cies acahaley ei aeke dss 16 22-4 12-4 36-7 28-3 11 27-5 31-4 |34 
Pokies ie oil a icic'\b4 otal lb ob CIO] IB gce Ras ewan ee |iocrets Baie 20 24-4 13-8 35-5 29-9 11 27-3 31-9 |35 
pis a haie | Raise eal emer cael ae eet aya: oll’ rhie et chety. Ya rahe i Be) 13-2 31-5 25-2 11 SA cdo 31-5 |36 
A et ceeiiee OE AERC is: oth See cecal aM ody cyehar ole, haar MAA 28-8 13-5 34-8 27 BIN) inahepaatelts 31.) 137 
12-2 19 Dae ictens Biore 3 50 17 20 30 12-9 36-4 30-9 11 28 31-2 |38 
14 23 PB AE a ba eRe Pde Ba 15 17°5 32 13-4 35-6 31-1 11 31:5 33-1 |39 
DiGi) BY choice 6 leicreipebte) (EIGN Rte on Ee 17 15 29-2 12-5 82:2 25-5 il 29 31-5 |40 
15-2 23°5 21-6 5 60 17 17-5 25-6 12:6 36-7 30 ANI Nin. eel 3 31 ‘|41 
13 25 71 ea 60 17 16-5 32-2 13-4 SO tan ak. ais 1D, | etecteene 31-5 |42 
SB ott Bio oc AGES I o Bic ROAD! [eae ace) Neo Be ne BEC ere] Pf cae 28-2 13:3 33-6 28-2 11 Be es 8 Ot 30-9 |43 
A! BIRD Ye ies Bee peer! IAMine OOM ib ee a Ia as 18 24-4 13-5 oie Irn hn DE ancien ee 31-8 |44 
eaitavcees ZO) 5 Aceh ccelli tee a bictay if ithe eh ccens- 20 17 19-6 13-3 41-4 30-5 13 Set eyektiets 31/45 
sj gisla uteri cara mer ages alll tet oeeereteasl eee oo niet 45 1 PA Bobet ae 16-3 13-2 44-8 40-7 11 Reet i 32-8 |46 
ohare Ci 23 220i | amie Mats 60 18-4 15 17-6 13 41-9 31-9 14-3a) 31 31-8 |47 
ee al Bree ce 17-7 Olen e tie 12 17-5 25-1 13-6 41-4 33 12 27 31-6 |48 
ae ee ee ees US Pe ater ars Meena 20 uty 26-1 12-6 43-4 34:3 il 27-5 32 =—«|49 
Re ee 25 Oe ad ee 50 16 16 25-3 12-7 44-8 33-5 il 28-5 32-1 |50 
20-1 26-6 19-1 15-05) 02... 22°8 17-2 25°95 12-8 30-2 24-7 9-2 25:5 30-3 
19-6 27-1 16-2 TS ie Aiwa Sats. 22-5 17-1 31 12-4 38-9 26-2 10 24-5 30-2 {51 
20-5 26 Be. ale ae oe eicieis acts = * > 23 17-2 20 13-2 31-4 23-2 8:3a] 26-5 30-4 |52 
23°2 22-9 10-8 sf Sr (ah Oe 22°% 19-0 18-5 12-9 31-9 23-5 10-8 24-4 30-4 
23°4 24 10-7 DOO Via ke « 24 18-2 16-8 12-9 33-1 20-1 11 20-2 29-6 |53 
cer atee- 7A Oe Bio eRe! (Bic Bison ee SIGE Git aetor HEI firto. + 15 14:2 28-3 24-2 10 26 31-3 |54 
21-2 22-7 9-7 Tom. |e es «51. 19 17-7 19-5 12-6 35-8 26-6 11 26-2 30-8 |55 
25 25 12 TO aii Botte 6 sss 25 21 22-7 11-7 30-4 23 11 25 29-9 |56 
22-5 24-6 12-5 19.0 | .82%. .... 24-0 19-9 19-8 12-6 33-9 24:8 10-8 20°1 30-0 
25 ZO Mente tear stelell|.\ cco Relea mate. 914) 25 19-3 15-3 13-3 31-6 23-4 11 21-5 30-2 157 
22°5 Zon | we Ge. ts QO het cits s «- 25 20 17-1 13 34:5 25 10 24 30-6 [58 
20 23 CTE | [Rie ee sone A 21-7 20-2 20°7 12-8 32-9 26:1 11 24-2 29-7 |59 
23-3 RON CA: te A ee Ik 25 20 28-4 12-1 37 24-1 11 21-7 29-5 160 
21-5 24:3 15 T Sack Pama tc sin: 23-5 20 17-5 11:8 33°3 25-6 11 24-3 30-1 {61 
19-0 22-5 15-0 Ge oe 24-4 20-6 25°2 13-6 42-0 32-9 11-4 32°74 34-0 
25 25 15 ZO. hetero. = 27-5 24 19-6 12-6 36-7 29 LOAD |lererctte soe 31/62 
25 BO) Weiaee SR ra/s ZO Ma iceee. ss 25 23-5 26-5 16 48-5 36 12-5a} 30 35-7 |63 
23 SRA ae Ne ea BShd Potten: sis 24-7 22-2 23-8 14-4 45-5 36-1 2D alee ease 34-6 |64 
14-2 1 AOT  RP o R DeLee. 22 22-5 16-4 23°9 12-6 39-4 30-7 10 30 32-9 |65 
14-4 LG) Gl, ueten oy: CAO a Ee 22-2 16-8 26-6 12-3 39-7 32-4 10 32 32-5 |66 
12-6 Dee leat staal tuo) taal ofete skated shots ss 6 24-6 18-4 27-7 13-4 42 33 12-5a| 33-6 33°7 |67 
Bio Bion SHA [Bia® ip tel bration SBI) Mra Sh (Gee ENN eae Crepes ota Faas c 30-8 13-9 40-4 34 9a 33-3 35-5 168 
RIEASIE FE fo aphy ern Dol eee Bese eRe heres 22-4 13-2 44 32:2 14-3a| 37 36-2 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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2 o “s - Canned Vegetables 
° = 3 Os . » g 
| a ve on . Q . Lae of = 
om af a ANS gs 3 = as 
sa] & = re SN, ga < g i ‘2 42) bs 
LOCALITY oS Pe We SM eR Mp) Be ee NR eT A ceias 
ot | PSB Saar aS aah eae ad eae i iain | eee eee) aes 
go | ge | ag | se?| Ss | ss | £8 | ds | ae | ge 
° o ico} wa 2) Be 
aan [= [oy 2 ae lomo) oa em Oo ON (=) 
6) 9 wR fy oe a a a aw 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................ 22-3 6-5a} 15-6 3- 5:3 8-3 7 1:3 11-0 10-9 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 21-3 6-4 15-8 3-8 5-2 7-6 13-0 10-8 10-7 10-5 
I-Sydneyiits cede ts ome eee s 20-6 6-7 17 3-4 5-2 q 11-5 10-9 11-1 10-9 
2—New Glasgow. ........ssseeee- 21-8 6-7 15 3-9 5:1 8-1 13-7 10-5 10-5 10-1 
B—Am Hersey eso ctives cd eitie wees 20-3 6-7 13-5 3-9 5 7-5 12-2 10-3 10-7 10-4 
AE alifax ey ee Mee le ae 21-1 4-7 18 3-9 5-5 8-5 15 11-4 10-6 10-8 
S— Windsor 3k) Ws See 20-7 6-7 17 3-9 5-2 7-2 12-7 1ist 10-5 10-2 
6—Prarac) ee bo. OS wR 23-5 6-7 14 3°8 5-1 7°3 12-7 10-5 10-7 10-4 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown........ 21-4 6-7 18-5 3:7 5-3 7:7 13-0 11-1 11-1 11-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 21-6 72 17-1 3-7 5-4 8-1 10-2 11-2 11-2 U1-1 
8 Moncton ys ts ki 21-7 7-3 iv 3-8 5:4 8-5 14-2 11-6 11-2 11-1 
GA Saint JOR es ee ae eects 22-7 | 5-3-6-7 18-9 3°6 5°5 8 12-9 11-1 10-4 10-5 
10—Frederictan. 1. 02t4a. ah 22k aes 21-5 7-3 15-3 3-8 5-5 8-2 13-8 11-3 11-3 10-8 
11-—Bathursty ees ep cee ae eels 20-5 8 17 3-7 5-2 WS Lo oswaee 3 10-6 12 11-8 
Quebec (average).................5: 20-0 5-2 13-1 3-6 5-3 6-6 10-4 10-3 10-7 10-5 
12=-Quebecs We. we caw see earao 23 5-9:-5b} = 13-1 39 5-6 7 10 10-8 10-8 10-6 
18—Three Rivers..... i 21-8 | 4-7-5-3 13-4 4-2 5-5 7:3 11-6 10-6 11-6 11-5 
14—Sherbrooke...............000: 20-1 5-3 13-2 3°38 5-6 6-1 10-7 10-7 10-8 10-9 
TO—=SOrels ae ems ABs ee) ade 18-9 4-7f 12:8 3-1 5 6-3 9-7 9-6 10-9 10-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 18-1 4 13-2 3-1 5+3 6-9 10-4 10 10-5 10-3 
17 Bt Johns eee 8 Gee en 18-6 4-7f| 13 3:3 5-2 6-5 10 10 10-2 10-3 
18—Thetford Mines............... 19-4 4-7 12-5 3:8 5:2 5:3 10-4 10-1 10-6 10-3 
19——Montreslie 000 a ena 21-1 4-7-6) 14 3°7 5 7-4 9-9 10 10-6 10-2 
PAV eal AVDA GAN Pe Une A 19-3 | 5-3-6-7 12-9 3°6 5-2 6-2 11-3 10-9 10-5 10-2 
Ontario (average)................... 22-2 6-1 15-0 3-1 5:2 8-9 10-6 10-6 10-6 10-5 
21 Ottawa wie eae. ein 21-3 6-7 13-4 3°8 5:4 8-2 10-3 10-9 10-8 10-6 
22-—=Brock ville: ch ck veces 18-7 6 11-5 3-9 5-1 8-1 10-7 10-4 10-3 10-3 
D3eraK ing stome fo tcelhtes eeu | 19-1 5-3-6] 13-2 3-3 4-8 8 10-6 10 10-1 10-1 
24——Bellevilles i. ee. din smo cs 20-6 5-3f| 16-2 2-7 5 8 10-2 9-7 10:1 9-8 
25—Peterborough..........eee000 22-8 | 5-3-6-7} = 15 2-8 5 8-8 10-4 10-7 10-5 10:5 
26-—Oshawa wee fe eae ae ui 22-3 | 4-7-6-7) 15 2°8 5:2 8-6 9-4 10 10-7 10 
DOr ene VAR be worry y 21-4 5:3 20 2°7 5-1 8-3 10-3 10-4 10-7 10-4 
28=—TOrOnto teas, eo tee ee ee ek 26-2 6-7 17-4 3°2 5-4 9-1 10-3 10-4 10:5 10-4 
29— Niagara Falls..............--. 22:5 | 5-3-6-7) 13-5 2°8 5-1 9-3 10-7 10 10-4 10-3 
30—St. Catharines................ 22-9 6:7 18 2°8 5:3 9-1 11-3 10 9-8 9-6 
Si=—Hamiltoney ey aac ae eat. 26-9 6-6:7| 15-1 2°8 5:2 8-7 9-7 10-5 10-2 10:3 
$2—Branttords. east Cece 23-5 | 5:3-6-7| 15-7 2°8 4-9 9-5 9-7 10-1 10-1 10 
DOT BIG MEET Bae alee te Pa tclenk 25-6 6-7 16-6 2:6 5:3 8-8 10-2 10-1 10-5 10-2 
54—Guelp nr: ee ee ee OS ts 23-4 6 14-8 2°5 5 9-3 10-7 10-3 10-3 10 
S5-——IKIGCHONCT. uh eis tees det eee 24-5 6-7 15-5 2-8 5:3 9-5 9-8 10-3 10-8 10-5 
36—Woodstock................000- 22-2 6 12-7 2°5 5 9-1 9-7 10-2 10-1 10-1 
Si OULAMOLG ice eo eee 21-8 5:3 14-5 2°6 4-9 9-1 10-4 10-7 10 9-9 
BSG dOnt 20:5 6-6-7) 17-1 2-6 5 8-7 10-8 10-3 10-4 10-2 
39—-St.\ Thomas, (a. dae ee aaa 22-2 | 5-3-6 17-2 2-7 5:2 9-9 12 10-9 11 10-6 
40-—Chathamenci ioe Bnaree 20-5 | 4-7-5-3] 12-8 2-8 5 8-6 10-7 11-1 11:6 10-8 
41 Windsor ms Ric ane ca eal 21-1 | 5-3-6-7} 15-2 2°8 5°2 8-9 9-9 10-1 10:5 10-4 
62 -—Sarmia ete ets whee ae eae 22°3 5-3f} 16-3 2-7 5 8-6 11-6 10-8 10-8 10-5 
A3=— Owen SOUNG. wis sack fo dee cee 23-9 6 15-5 2-7 4-8 8-7 11-1 10-2 10-5 10-4 
AG North Bayocstis) dew tvedeeees 24-4 6f 15 3-9 6 10-2 11-2 11-4 11-6 11-5 
45s Dury soles BAe beac 20-5 6-7 14-5 4-5 5-7 8-7 10 10-7 10-9 11-3 
AG“ Cobalt. occa is dtl de Oreees 21-7 6-7 13 4-1 5-6 8-9 12-4 12-3 11-4 11-6 
47=—TIMIMINS. odes oe ese 21-2 6-7 12-5 3-9 6-2 8-9 12-1 11:3 11-1 11 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 20-7 6 12-5 3-7 5 9-4 10-4 11-1 11-2 11-5 
49-—PortiArthur’.t) he ear: 20°3 6-6-7) 17-6 3°8 5-3 9-4 10-1 10-7 10-3 10-3 
50—Fort William.,................ 21-6 6-6-7 13°8 3°7 5-1 9 10-7 11-4 11-1 10-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 23-1 7:0 14-6 3-6 5:3 9:5 10-2 12-8 11-5 11-3 
§1-—Winninee 2 -.!.he Rs cd eee 24-1 6-4-8 14-2 3-7 5:3 8-8 10-1 12-4 11-7 11-4 
52 Brandone’ shekies Lenehan 22-1 | 6-4-7-1) 15 3-5 5-2 10-1 10-2 13-1 11-2 11-2 
Saskatchewan (average)............ a2°2 6-9 16-4 3°6 5-4 9-5 10-6 13-6 11-7 11-6 
53—Regina A 18 Vale) Bae ib SSMS gh aac 22-5 | 6°4-7-2 17-3 3-5 5-4 9-3 10 13-1 11-3 11-1 
54—Prince Albert................. 23-7 C4 omar: 3°7 5:5 10 11-4 15 12-5 12-5 
55—Saskatoon:...)... Us de teble ss 20-3 7:2 17 3-7 5-1 9-7 10-5 13-3 11-4 11-2 
56—Moose Jaw.........0eeececeeee 22-1 7-2 15 3-6 5-5 9-1 10-5 13-1 11-5 11-5 
Alberta (average. c it. deci 24-6 al 16-4 3°6 5:3 8-6 10-0 13-3 11-6 11-9 
57—Medicine Hat................. 25-1 Ted We Rees: 3°56 5-7 8-4 10-9 12-9 11-6 11-7 
58—Drumbheller................... 26 OY ea fr 4 (pam aL 3°7 5+4 8-2 10 14-2 10-8 11-7 
59-—Hidmonton'. 2... 040. 40..<es 22-5 | 6-4-7-2) 16-8 3-5 5-6 8-6 10-3 13-4 12-2 11-9 
60—Calgary eee os BAe Cae aee te 26-7 7-2 16 3:5 5-5 8-9 9-7 13-2 11-8 12-4 
6l—Lethbridge:.:b /o4 ae 22-7 ACP leap ep oe es 3°6 4-5 9 9-3 13 11-6 11-8 
British Columbia (average)........ 25-1 8-4 19-1 4-1 6-0 7-5 8-7 13-1 12-2 11-9 
62——Hoernie ee ys Reed. Me 25°4 7-2-8 18 4-1 5:5 8-3 10-2 13-1 12-8 12-4 
63— Nelson PVA S GEIL & Re CIR irene 24 Bed ie pekinese. Ae2 hehoeien. 6°38 10 13-5 13 12 
64—Trail........ AP ae ae 23-7 8-5 16 4-2 5-6 8-1 8-3 12-8 12-6 12-6 
65—New Westminster............. 22-9 | 8-3-9-6 18-8 3-9 53 6°6 8-1 12-5 11-7 10-6 
66— Vancouver arecates aittde celts Sater se 24-8 | 8-3-9-6 19-9 4 5-6 71 8-1 12-6 10:6 11 
Ol Vietoria se, J. cjcs duh. de Patten 25-7 8 21-2 4-1 5-9 8 8 12-7 11-4 11-1 
68— Nanaimo Se oie aee nated tele che wie ttenen 29 8 20 3-7 7 8 8-7 13-8 12-5 12-5 
69—Prince Rupert................. 25-4 8-9 20 4-2 6-9 7h 8-2 13-9 12-9 12-9 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1939 











y ; Potatoes (c) Apples ¢ 
2 One a ey Ga ; 43 : 2 I 
Re 7 j ec ches = 5 8 5 
2 | §8 Soyo emees! Bie ba | £1 | Sass 
i en ue) so Or a - oS og ste ners 
Pa Os io a fo} ® g he 2 aQ . go cm a, 
BS. >2 ESI te Si 3 AS aa of ae ty Ba Ba 
eee) Sor Set Se lea pee | ees 2 era en ae a ie bo 
a8 ey | = et ae Be oe goa) & gs a a Ess ES 
a fe ts i ® 5.0 ‘a | got FS aa 8 2 a, 
a 6 ow a fy is & 3 6) a 5 SI fs) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-4 3-8 | 1-7381d 6 15-2 55-6 16- 50-9 42. 
6-7 3-9 1-646 11-7 16-1 15-3 53°3 16-1 56-0 47-1 
6-1 4-2 1-856 11-3 15-3 14-9 44-3 15-8 62 50-7} 1 
6-1 4 1-797 12-9 15-2 Td oD il See eens os L6s TeeGate 46-2 | 2 
6-8 4-1 1-288 11-5 16-3 15 50 15 50 45 3 
7-5 4-3 1-824 12-4 16:7 17 66-7 16-9 57-4 48-3 | 4 
6-7 3-1 1-656 10 17 D's Di Mee aoe cote 15-9 58 46-7 | 5 
6-8 3:5 1-455 12-2 16-3 15 52 16-9 52-5 45-5 | 6 
6-2 4-3 1-500 11-9 16-2 15-2 50-0 17-2 49-0 48-2 | 7 
6-9 4:0} 1-486 12-1 16-2 14-6 53-0 16-2 54-2 47-1 
if 3°8 1-333 13-2 16-5 aE Teal Mek cee 1G Fi OR 49-7 | 8 
7:3 4-2 1-664 11-1 15-6 14 ai 15-4 50 46-71 9 
71 4 1-668 11:3 16-6 14-9 49 15-6 52-6 47-1 |10 
6-1 3°8 1-28 12-6 16-2 AS Sihil| Malle a ceedcers 17 60 45 11 
rice | 5-0 | 1-582 11-4 16-9 14-3 57-8 16-2 55-5 42-4 
7:7 5-6 1-531 12-1 17-5 15-1 68-5 17 5 43-6 |12 
7°5 5-6 1-697 11-4 16-7 14-8 59 17-3 54-5 44-2 |13 
7-1 5 1-593 11-1 17-7 14-3 48-7 16-2 57-3 43-4 |14 
6 5 1-562 11-7 16 14-4 45 PO's 2) | eae cee rere 43-6 |15 
6-5 5:3 1-527 12-2 16 13-7 50 15 55 41 16 
7°8 4-9 1-467 11-4 17-6 14-5 55 15 57:5 42 17 
7:4 5 1-686 9°8 18-3 13-5 64:5 1G Ghent: 44-7 |18 
7-1 4-5 1-608 10-9 16-3 13-3 83-8 17-7 54-7 39-8 {19 
7 4-3 1-568 11-6 16-2 14-9 45-5 15-6 54-5 39-6 |20 
5-8 3-4] 1-804 11-3 16-6 15-6 53-4 15-5 49-9 41-4 
7 4-8 1-644 11-2 16-6 16 64:7 15-9 54-3 41-2 |21 
5:5 4-2 1-668 11-9 17-3 16-9 50 14-7 57 41-7 |22 
5-1 3-6 1-958 11-2 17-1 15-1 51 15 48-8 41-5 123 
6-7 3°9 1-87 11-5 16-2 15-1 46 Ta Bete an aed 40-1 |24 
6-1 3-8 | 1-721 11-6 17 14-7 50 15-6 52 39 125 
6 3 1-681 11-5 16-5 14-8 59 14-7 55 40-6 |26 
5-7 2-9. 1, 1-522 10-4 16-1 15-1 51-7 15:3 49 40-9 |27 
5:8 3-4 1-649 10 16-9 15-9 56-3 15-4 50-6 40-7 |28 
6 3-7 1-756 12-2 17-1 15-9 54 15 46-5 42-4 |29 
6-3 3°3 1-807 11-5 17-8 15 56-5 15-1 47 41-7 |30 
5-8 3°9 1-714 10-1 16-5 14-8 44-5 14-5 45 40-2 {31 
5-4 3-1 1-621 11-2 17-3 14:8 49 15 50 39-9 |32 
5-7 3-1 1-714 10-7 16-5 15-1 55 14-4 45 39-8 [83 
5-9 3:7 1-609 10-3 16 RA BAT dageteiees. ae 15-2 45 39°9 |34 
6 3-1 1-611 10-6 17-8 OA sotera stale a ore p US os ePe aair e 39-7 |35 
5:3 2-6 1-51 11-5 15-2 Hs) MOY ence: cet 1D BG even eae 39 36 
4-8 2-6 1-617 10-5 16-4 1 Sen PH Ps Ae a a 15-1 54-5 40-7 |37 
5-5 2-7 1-864 11-3 15-8 14-3 39-5 15 49-2 40-2 138 
5:5 3-1 1-99 12 16-8 Rew I Be i eae 17-5 47-7 41-7 |39 
5-4 2-9 1-89 10-7 16-5 eg Bee ec a Als tg 15-8 49 40-1 |40 
5+5 2°5 1-879 12-3 14-9 15-6 39-5 Pos eee ceecanern see 40-4 |41 
5-9 31 1-911 12 17-4 130 A eRe ae POST [ecm 42-4 142 
4-8 2-7 1-537 1 16 15 47 15-9 45 39-8 143 
5-6 4-1 1-861 11-2 15-8 15-7 62-4 15-8 54-2 43-8 |44 
7:3 3°9 2-018 11-5 16-6 16-7 61 15-7 55 45-5 [45 
6-6 3°8 2-418 13-9 17-6 17-4 62 17-2 53°3 47 46 
dh 4-5 2-381 11-8 17-8 17-6 62-8 16-4 53-5 44-5 |47 
5-5 3°9 2-229 9-5 16-4 15 56-2 15-7 47 43-2 |48 
5-2 3:7 1-661 11-5 17-1 17-4 53-9 16-2 46-2 42-4 149 
5-2 3°8 1-811 11-9 17-3 16:8 55-4 16-2 46-9 43-4 |50 
7:4 3-1] 1-505 10-3 17-3 15-3 59-5 16-8 45-7 42-4 
vf 3 1-28 10 17-2 14-9 58-5 15-8 45-4 42 51 
7:7 3°2 1-729 10-6 17-4 15-6 60-5 17-8 45-9 42-7 |52 
6-9 4-2] 1-601 11-1 17-7 15-4 60-8 17-7 49-7 45-5 
6-6 4-2 1-71 11-8 18-8 14-8 59-8 16-6 50-2 46-2 153 
8-2 Ciel res werd 6 10-5 19 16-7 64-7 20-5 51-5 45-5 |54 
6-7 4-1] 1-473 10-7 17-5 15 60 16-8 48-3 44-9 |55 
6 3°8 1-62 11-4 15-4 15-2 58-7 16-8 48-8 45-3 156 
6-7 3-7 | 2-087 10-0 18-2 15-7 58-4 18-7 50-4 43-9 
6-4 3 2-216 10-3 17-8 15-9 58-7 18-6 53-2 44-1 |57 
7-1 4-1] 2-44 8-8 19-5 16-7 61-3 20 51:3 46-7 |58 
7-2 4-1] 1-751 10-9 17-2 15-3 57-2 17-8 48-4 43-7 |59 
7 3-6 2-10 9-7 17-2 15-5 57-4 19-1 49-1 42-5 |60 
5-7 3°9 1-928 10-5 19-2 15 57-3 17-9 49-8 42-3 |61 
6-9 4-0 1-723 10-4 17-7 14-5 56-5 17-5 47-9 41-2 
6-8 3°3 1-375 12-2 18 15-5 60 20 53-7 46-3 |62 
6-8 4-1 1-875 11-5 20 15-5 61-5 19 52-5 45 63 
7-2 3-2 1-85 10-5 19-2 15 58-8 20 53-6 45-4 164 
7-2 3-9 1-55 9-9 16-4 13-5 51-1 15-3 44-4 37-2 |65 
6-9 3°5 1-571 8-7 15-8 13-2 52-1 15 42-8 37-1 166 
6-9 4-3 1-798 9-7 17 13-4 55-6 15-3 43-9 37-3 |67 
8 4-7 | 1-677 11 -17-1 14-7 52-8 17 44-5 39-3 |68 
5-5 4-7 | 2-086 9-7 18 15 60 18 47-5 41-7 '69 








c. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. d. Quotations furnished converted to 100 lbs. 
f. Grocers quotations. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
cre birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition 
rom mines. 
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29-1 | 9-5/20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 
29-2 | 9-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
29-5 | 9-4 24-625 17-750 
30g 9-6/20-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |57 
30 9-5 r me 58 
30-42] 9-6/20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
30g |*9-3/22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
21 9 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |61 
33-2 | 9-9 23-063 17-438 
36-7 |10 16-00 14-00 |62 
35 10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
Meee! 9-7|25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
30 9-7/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
31-2 | 9-5}22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
31-1 |10 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
35 10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
33-3 |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
h. Including lignite. i. In- 


mel m coke, g. Natural gas used extensively. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


s. Delivered 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSf 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











t 
Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.|Sept.} Oct. 


Commodities Com- | 1913 | 1918 | 1920) 1922 
modities 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1980 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
*Al] commodities. ............... 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9) 97-3) 98-1] 95-2} 96-8) 81-0) 67-9] 77-1] 84-7| 74-1] 78-2! 79-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1/127-9|167-0} 86-2} 96-9} 88-0) 96-3] 66-7} 59-2) 79-6] 87-6) 60-8] 68-4] 67-4 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 70-9]}127-1/145-1] 96-0) 98-3)111-5}109-9] 95-3] 60-8] 73-4) 81-7] 74-8] 77-5] 79-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products tien sce 85 | 58-2)157-1/176-5)101-7) 96-6} 92-9) 90-4) 77-5) 71-4) 69-5] 70-7) 66-5) 72-1) 73-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Raper SUM Boye Gel Ue 49 63-9} 89-1/154-4/106-3} 98-9} 98-5} 93-0] 85-6] 64-4] 69-3] 76-2! 77-1] 82-5] 84-2 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9]156-9]168-4)104 6} 99-7} 92-5) 93-5] 90-0} 85-7] 88-2/105-0) 98-1) 99-3/100-6 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 18 | 98-4)141-9)135-5) 97-3] 98-3] 93-0} 97-5) 70-5} 65-5) 70-4) 77-4) 73-0) 74-5] 74-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products........ EN | AR: 83 | 56-8] 82-3)112-2)107-0| 99-2] 92-6} 92-3] 90-9] 85-2) 85-0) 87-3) 86:4] 84-6} 86-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
AICES es al Oy COIL S08 in 77 «| 68-4|118-7/141-5}105-4| 99-7] 94-6) 95-4) 91-3] 81-0] 78-7] 81-9] 79-5} 80-9) 81-7 
Classified according to purpose— 
J. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1] 96-9) 98-0} 95-7| 95-5) 86-0} 72-1] 75-8) 80-6) 75-3] 77-2|..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
Daccosh Ae ee ey. 126 61-8}119-0}150-8) 90-2) 97-5}100-3|103-7| 87-0} 64-7] 76-4] 83-0) 73-0} 77-0}..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2) 91-9}126-3/101-4] 98-3] 92-6} 90-1] 85-4] 77-1] 75-4) 79-0] 76-8] 77-4|..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7|183-3/164-8} 98-8] 97-9] 93-7] 97-1] 74-6] 63-4! 76-3] 84-8] 68-6] 74-2 
Producers’ Equipment..... « 24 55-1} 81-9}108-6)104-1) 97-4] 92-8} 94-3] 91-2! 85-4) 89-5! 94-5} 95-3] 95-7/..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0]171-0) 98-2) 97-9] 93-8] 97-4) 72-8] 60-9] 74-8] 83-7] 65-6] 71-8 
Building and Construction 
Materials ous sate tke. b iGal 67-0}100-7|144-0/108-7| 98-1} 98-0] 98-5) 85-6} 81-0} 86-4] 92-6] 89-8} 91-8 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 69-5}148-1]177-3) 95-8] 97-9} 92-9] 97-1] 70-0] 57-5} 72-8] 82-2) 61-5) 68-4)..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
VASES Ditel Kelly ai tpe a Any i a yale 186 59-2/134-7|176-4| 91-2) 96-7| 87-3] 94-0] 66-7} 59-6) 75-0] 82-1} 59-4] 65-9)..... 
SPA Tine Ney UR a 105 70-1}129-0}146-0) 95-9] 98-9/108-2|106-3] 91-7] 62-6] 73-2] 81-4] 75-0] 77-8]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1/132-6|160-6] 88-0} 98-6} 96-5)105-9] 70-4] 51-2] 76-3] 86-5} 63-8] 64-2) 64-4 

TE Mia riney peeve ein bya ite | tu 8! 16 65-9)111-7/114-1) 91-7/102-4)107-3/110-4) 95-8] 68-5} 73-0} 76-1] 72-1] 75-8]..... 
PITS Horestey wee seeps e eee) 57 60-1] 89-7)}151-3/106-8} 98-9] 98-5) 92-9] 85-4] 64-7) 69-2] 75-9] 76-8] 82-1]..... 
DV Meiners gey ncaa Oe dae 203 67-9}115-2)134-6]106-4) 99-5) 91-5] 92-1] 86-5) 81-5} 82-7] 88-9} 85-9] 85-5]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8/120-8)154-1] 94-7] 98-3] 94-9]100-5] 73-3] 57-5) 75-2) 83-5] 65-1] 70-7]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 822 | 64-8]127-7/156-5/100-4| 98-1) 94-6] 98-7) 83-9] 71-2] 75-2) 81-4] 74-8] 77-5)..... 





{The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canaaa); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended October 27, 1939; monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 1186) 


ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour GazerrTe for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only frésh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 


similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of food tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern con- 
veniences. While the calculation serves to 
show the increases or decreases from time to 
time in the cost of the items included, it does 
not purport to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. 
Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
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ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1939 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





ue 
Cloth-} Sun- All 
Food one Rent ing dries | items 

Dec. 1914... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dee. 1917... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922... 142 Were 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 19238... 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Deceit 920.1.4 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 19381... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933.. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933.. 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933.. 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933,. 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934.. 109 143 129 1s 156 126 
June 1934. 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 

Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935.. 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 

Sept. 1935. 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935.. 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936.. 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125). 
Sept. 1936.. 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936. 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937.. 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937.. 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937.. 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938.. 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938.. 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938. 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938. 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1938. 116 140 144 119 156 

June 1938 117 139 148 118 156 

July 1938 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938. 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938. 116 139 148 118 156 132 
‘Oct. 1938.. 115 140 148 118 156 132 
Nov. 1938. 114 141 148 118 156 132 
Dee. 1938.. 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Jan. 1939.. 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939.. lil 141 148 117 156 130 
Mar. 1939... 111 141 148 117 156 130 
April 1939... ill 141 148 117 156 130 
May, 1939.... lil 140 148 117 157 131 
June 1939.... 110 139 148 117 157 130 
July 1989... 110 138 148 117 157 130 
Aug. 1939... 111 138 148 117 157 130 
Sept. 1939... 110 138 148 118 157 130 
‘Oct. 1939... 120 142 148 | 118 157 134 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 

{No statistics as to prices of clothing for October; infor- 
‘mation available indicates a slight average increase. 


group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices averaged considerably higher 
at the beginning of October than one month 
earlier. Sirloin steak was up from 27-7 cents 
per pound to 29:9 cents; rib roast of beef from 
20-4 cents per pound to 22:1 cents; mutton 
from 22-6 cents per pound to 24:6 cents; 
fresh pork from 23-5 cents to 24:5 cents; and 
breakfast bacon from 33-1 cents to 35-9 
cents. Lard averaged more than 2 cents per 
pound higher than for September but was 


193' still lower than in 1938. The average price 


was 18°3 cents per pound at October 1 as 
compared with 11-2 at September 1 and 14-9 


123,.° cents for October, 19388. Egg prices generally 


were substantially higher the Dominion average 
price for fresh grades being up from 32°8 
The price at 
October 1, 19388 was 389-7 cents per dozen. 
Milk was unchanged at an average price of 


«10-8 cents per quart. The price of creamery 


butter advanced more than 5 cents per pound, 
to the lighest level reached this year but it 
was lower than the price prevailing for the 
first five months of 1988. The prices are 31:9 
cents per pound on October 1 as compared 


oe with 26-2 cents September 1 and 39-7 cents 


at April 1, 1988. Bread averaged 6:5 cents 
per pound the same as in the previous month. 
The price of flour was up in the average from 
2-9 cents in September to 3:5 cents in October. 
Canned vegetables averaged somewhat higher 
tomatoes being up from 10-6 cents per tin to 
11:3 cents. Beans were generally higher the 
Dominion average price being up from 5:1 
cents per pound to 6-4 cents. Potatoes advanced 
in price from $1.51 per 100 pounds to $1.73. 
Prices were above the Dominion average in 
Ontario and Alberta but were somewhat below 
it in other’ provinces. Granulated sugar 
averaged 6:8 cents per pound at October 1 as 
compared with 6-6 cents the previous month. 
The price of coffee averaged about 6 cents per 
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pound higher at 40-2 cents per pound while 
tea was up from 58:3 cents to 60°8 cents. 
United States anthracite coal averaged about 
50 cents per ton higher being $14.57 per ton 
at the beginning of October. Coke advanced 
from an average price of $11.77 per ton to 
$12.03 and hard wood in stove lengths from 
$11.54 per cord to $11.78. 

The following are the prices per ton re- 
ported for Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French 
nut” at the beginning of October; Halifax 
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$15.50; Charlottetown $13.50-$14; Moncton, 
$16; Saint John $14.50; Quebec $14; Three 
Rivers $15.50 and $14.50; Sherbrooke $14.75; 
St. Hyacinthe $15; Thetford Mines $17.25; 
Montreal $15 and $15.25; Ottawa $16.75; King- 
ston $16; Peterborough $17.50; Oshawa $15.50; 
Toronto $15; St. Catharines $15.75; Hamilton 
$15.50 and $15; Brantford $16.25; Galt $16,- 
$16.50; St. Thomas $16.50; Cobalt $19; 
Timmins $19.75; Port Arthur $18; Fort 
William $18; Winnipeg $20.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. Tables giving 
the official and certain other index numbers 
of cost of living, retail and wholesale prices 
in Great Britain and certain of the principal 
industrial and commercial countries appeared 
in the October issue of the Lasour GaAzErTE. 
Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources the infor- 
mation contained therein usually deals with 
conditions prevailing some months previous to 
the date of publication in the LABour GAZETTE. 
In the present instance the effects of the 
present war appear for the first time. In 
Great Britain both wholesale and retail trade 
are now subject to government control, the 
main objects of which are to conserve supplies 
of vital materials and to protect the public 
from unwarranted increases in prices. In 
order to achieve these ends the government 
of the United Kingdom has fixed retail and 
wholesale prices of some articles and is con- 
trolling the entire trade in some commodities, 
including importation and exportation. 

In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices 
and distribution has been put in force with 
consequent effects upon prices. In some of 
these countries the publication of price data 
has been suspended and in the case of Ger- 
many direct information will henceforth be 
unobtainable although information contained 
in the official publications of neutral countries 
and in the press will be noted. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade 
index number on the base 1930=100, was 
105-2 for September, as compared to 98-1 in 
each of the preceding three months. This in- 
crease of 7:2 per cent for the month was due 
to increases in each of the eleven sub-groups. 
The index of prices of food and tobacco rose 
from 90°4 to 100-7 or 11-4 per cent during 
the month, there having been increases of 
16:9 per cent in the prices of cereals, 10°4 


per cent in meat, fish and eggs and 8:4 per 
cent in other food and tobacco. The index of 
prices of industrial materials and manufactures 
rose from 102-2 to 107-4 or 5-1 per cent, the 
largest increases in its sub-groups being in 
cotton which increased 21-5 per cent, textiles 
(other than wool and cotton), 9:9 per cent, 
and miscellaneous commodities, 9-1 per cent. 

Cost oF Livina—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 165 at the begininng of October as com- 
pared with 155 a month earlier. The index 
of food prices increased from 155 to 165 or 
8-7 per cent during the month, there having 
been marked increases in the prices of sugar, 
fish, eggs, butter and bacon and some in- 
creases in the prices of a number of other 
foods, including beef, mutton, flour, bread 
and cheese. Retail prices of a number of 
commodities have been limited by Orders 
issued during September and the early part of 
October by the Ministry of Food under 
Defence Regulations, 1939. Clothing prices 
rose about 7 per cent, fuel and lighting 
material about 1 per cent and sundries about 
3 per cent. The index of rent was unchanged, 
the Rent and Mortgage Restriction Acts, 
having set the maximum permissible rent at 
the figure in force on September 2, 1939, sub- 
ject to increases for subsequent structural 
alterations and improvements and for rate 
increases where these are paid by the land- 
lord. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prickes—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926100, 
was 75:0 for August as compared to 75:4 
for July. Of the ten groups which make up 
the index six showed decreases, two were 
unchanged and two showed increases. With 
the exception of the farm products group, 
whose index declined 2-6 per cent, no changes 
were more than 0:5 per cent. Compared with 
the corresponding figure for August, 1938, the 
August index was down 4:0 per cent. 
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Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board on the base, 
1923=100, was 85-9 for September as compared 
with 84-5 for August, an increase of 1-7 per 
cent for the month. During the month all the 
groups making up this index showed increases 
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which were as follows:—food, 5:2 per cent; 
fuel and lighting materials, 0°5 per cent; 
clothing, 0-4 per cent; housing, 0-2 per cent; 
and sundries, 0-1 per cent. The general index 
for September, 1939, was exactly the same as 
that for September, 1938. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1939 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the third 
quarter of 1939 was 273, there being 111 in 
July, 84 in August and 78 in September. 


The report for the second quarter of 1939, 
showing 219 fatalities, was given in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, August, 1939, page 876. In the third 
quarter of 1938, 286 fatal accidents were re- 
corded (LaBouR GAZETTE, November, 1988, 
page 1316). 


The supplementary list of accidents not re- 
ported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contains 33 fatalities for the first half of 
1939. 


In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners of Canada, and 
certain other official sources as well as from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 


Classified ‘by groups of industries the 
fatalities occurring during the third quarter 
of 1939 were as follows: agriculture, 51; logging, 
22; fishing and trapping, 6; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 39; manufac- 
turing, 15; construction, 35; electric light and 
power, 11; transportation and public utilities, 
68; trade, 9; service, 17. 

Of the mining accidents, 39 were in “metal- 
liferous mining,” 8 in “coal mining,’ and 5 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco” group, 
1 in “animal foods,” 3 in “saw and planing mill 
products,” 4 in “pulp, paper and paper prod- 
ucts,” 5 in “iron, steel and products,” 1 in 
“non-metallic mineral products.” 


In construction there were 13 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 2 in “railway,” 15 
in “highway and bridge,” and 5 in “mis- 
cellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 29 fatalities in “steam railways,’ 1 in 
“street and electric railways,’ 20 in “water 
transportation,” 3 in “air transportation,” 10 
in “local and highway transportation,’ 2 in 
“storage,’ and 3 in “telegraphs and _ tele- 
phones.” 

In trade there were 2 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 7 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 10 were in “public 
administration,” 1 in “recreational,” 3 in “cus- 
tom and repair,’ 2 in “personal, domestic and 
business,’ and 1 in “professional establish- 
ments.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a large number of lives during the 
period under review. Accidents involving the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows: 


On September 11, two engineers and a 
brakeman were killed in a collision of two 
trains, near Sprague, Manitoba. 


When a freighter crashed into their schooner, 
in the St. Lawrence River, near Deschaillons, 
Quebec, a mate, skipper, and cook were 
drowned on July 22. 


A sewage inspector and two labourers were 
asphyxiated and drowned when overcome 
with gas in a septic tank, at Galt, Ontario, on 
July 11. 

At St. Canut, Quebec, a farmer and his son 
were struck by lightning on July 31. 


Two river drivers were drowned at Canal 
Flats, British Columbia, when their boat 
upset on July 24. 


On July 9 two fishermen were drowned off 
Campbell Cove, Prince Edward Island, when 
their dory was swamped. 


When a dynamite blast misfired, near 
Jessica, British Columbia, on July 16, two 
miners lost their lives. 

A machine boss and a machine man were 


killed by a fall of rock in a coal mine at 
Drumheller, Alberta, on September 13. 
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Supplementary List of Accidents 
A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first half of 1939 has been com- 
piled containing 33 fatalities, of which 4 were 
in agriculture, 6 in logging, 1 in fishing and 
trapping, 5 in mining, non-ferrous smelting and 


’ quarrying, 3 in manufacturing, 6 in construc- 


tion, 1 in electric light and power, 6 in 
transportation and public utilities, and 1 in 
service. One of these accidents occurred in 
February, 3 in March, 2 in April, 12 in May 
and 15 in June. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1989 BY GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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PE beers PLGUN TITAN LTE CUS Mik s vate omtetene tava tetose cuatet cetera eters Ee Loiecdsalenedt aerate aloneen 4} 9 LG) Ted Shee eral (tual cere ss| reeset 1}. 39 
G—Handling OODjeCta eee ss ec ealee ce ce eee coset t ere ken emets Se lee, SNe Cas Vege 3.8 Nase aL oa fievstatett aeavatel| are ete 6 
Fe LOOls hig Gey Oe eee ek ORR Le siete Ds Lib) oars ea] ae Dy RST Led GER pH eee) Scots | ARS Sn eee lhe ote 1 
I.—Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc...........ccceeeeees Gil ania avout eo 10 46] 5 7 87 
FRSA AIS. Muto seke se Ret AS cis ote ke Ghee ee Rocate Tiere Ne een Ey i AO Pa ens Rg ag FI EB | el 2 | a PA el Ba si 10 
K:--Falls of persons.) .. 230)... 2 osbeses tenses cole 2) fete? ste beet uuiets 1S) SAAT Ba, c27] ROM RSE OR BIST aes palin 45 
L.—Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, cave- 
ANS OUCH) aca stele se Glee ORR SOEs «eR ee ake MeO. 5| Leserel rs a ae Callaniet PAA ea | 1 21 
DP Otal Me's Coe ehes as Pootigetttins Pavele es oh vane ehdcie 61 224 86539) 15.) 85 |) 1b 6s 8) |: WE |h 273 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


HERE was a substantial, contra-seasonal 
expansion in industrial activity at the 
beginning of November, according to returns 
furnished to ithe Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics by 11,914 firms with 1,206,185 em- 
ployees, as compared with 1,187,269 at 
October 1. Each of these firms ordinarily em- 
ploys a minimum of 15 workers. The index, 
(based on the average for the calendar year 
1926, as 100), advanced from 121-7 in the 
preceding month to 123-6 at the date under 
review, aS compared with 114-6 at November 
1, 1938. At that date in recent years of the 
record, the index was as follows:—1937, 125-2; 
1986, 111-0; 1935, 107-7; 1984; 100-2; 1933; 
91-3; 19382, 84-7; 1931, 103-0; 1980, 112-9; 
1929, 124-6; 1928, 118-9 and 1927, 108-8. Em- 
ployment was in greater volume at the 
beginning of November, 1939, than at that 
date in any other year of the record, except 
1937 and 1929. 

Since the improvement over October 1 was 
contrary to the usual seasonal trend from 
October and November in the last eighteen 
years, the seasonally-adjusted index showed 
an important advance, rising from 115-8 in 
the preceding month to 118-3 at the beginning 
of November. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of November, 1939, reports were 
forwarded to the.Department of Labour by 
1,951 local trade unions combining a member- 
ship of 244,063 persons, 22,039 or a percentage 
of 9-0 of whom were out of work as con- 
trasted with percentages of 9-1 at the beginning 
of October and 138-3 at the beginning of 
November, 1988. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during October, 1939, indi- 
cated a decline of 10 per cent in the average 
daily placements effected, when the figures 
were compared with those recorded during 
the previous month, but a nominal gain in 
comparison with October, 1938, the losses in 
the first instance being chiefly in farming and 
construction and maintenance and the gains 
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in the second instance in logging, services and 
in manufacturing, the increases under the 
latter comparison being practically cltset by a 
substantial loss in construction and main- 
tenance and in farming. Vacancies in Octo- 
ber, 1939, numbered 37,157; applications, 73,- 
057, and placements in regular and casual 
employment, 35,505. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting 
and rent entering into a family budget was 
$17.77 at the beginning of November as com- 
pared with $17.69 for October and $16.93 for 
the beginning of September. The slight in- 
crease for November over the level of the 
previous month was due to the higher cost of 
foods and fuel. Comparative figures for cer- 
tain earlier dates are $17.29 for November, 
19388; $17.58 for November, 1937; $15.41 for 
June, 1983 (the low point during recent years) ; 
$22.03 for November, 1929; $20.89 for Novem- 
ber, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war 
peak); $14.36 for November, 1914; $14.48 for 
October, 1914; $14.33 for September, 1914 and 
$1441 for August, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the weekly index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics continued gradu- 
ally higher week by week during November 
due in large part to higher prices for grains, 
raw textiles and livestock. The figures for 
the index are 80:2 for the week ended Decem- 
ber 1, 79-0 for that ended October 27 and 
77-9 for the week ended September 24. Com- 
parative figures on a monthly basis are 79:3 
for October; 78:2 for September; 72-4 for 
August; 73°5 for November, 1938; 83-1 for 
November, 1937; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years) ; 95:7 for November, . 
1929; 98-3 for November, 1921; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 67:2 
for November, 1914. 


Business Statistics—The latest statistics 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are given in the table on page 1200. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
for October was at the highest point recorded 
for any month with the exception of January, 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 



























1939 1938 
November October September November October September 
(2) Trade, external aggregate... $ |.............. 170, 471, 796 156, 020, 853 150, 134, 401 153,162,868} 129,520,881 
(°) Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPUON.caasriek can SOA toe oe ee 79,053, 266 73,564, 271 63, 303, 669 63, 908,940 56,411, 727 
(®) Exports, Canadian produce $ 97,238, 850 90, 432, 856 81,461, 185 85,979, 453 88, 168,954 72,206, 271 
Customsidutycollected:s.22. 5.0 O7 |iccescnssteeoee 11,406, 749 11,069, 926 8,418, 454 8,504,577 7, 696, 403 
Bank debits to individua : 
ACCOUNCS AG Se hate o Ach RO Ail Mites nae ete 2,898,915, 767| 2,831,650, 702)| 2,965,079, 443) 2,932,816,919| 2,654, 812, 850 
Banksnotessnicinculatlon.s. eras) coi ul deee eee 95,310,451 100, 184, 603 97,091,023 101,188, 747 104, 044,340 
Bank deposits savings......... Siu] Pca eee | 1,709,156.774| 1,692,112, 655) 1, 654, 748, 856) 1,655, 782,101) 1, 632,585, 066 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 952, 296, 669 891,421, 126 836, 927,428 848, 217,597 828,903, 218 
Security prices, index numbers— 
@ommon stocksseawkicoun sae Seen a Cee 106-0 100-1 110-4 109-7 98-6 
PArelenrecistOCkss 3. nino os einer me oe er Ere 89-0 83-3 87-5 88-0 81-3 
()eindex-ofinterestrates: 2... case see. sae eee : 75-8 84-1 65-1 66-8 68-9 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. +80-2 79-3 78-2 73°5 74-1 74-5 
(2) Prices, retail, family list... $ 17-77 17-69 16-98 17-29 17-35 17-41 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......]............. 92-1 91-1 83-8 87-0 81-1 
6 Index, retail sales, adjusted......|............-- 88-6 87-6 79-1 80-5 80-8 
2) Employment, index number, ; 
(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 123-6 121-7 119-6 114-6 116-7 115-1 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 9-0 9-1 10-9 12-3 10-4 11-6 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue freight cars 227,967 250, 521 272, 885 198, 647 237,529 230, 904 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 20, 584, 777 21,943,155 22, 645, 303 16, 785, 084 19,935, 153 17, 849, 629 
Operating expsnsesae. Perce gtd ee ee ee en Le, 14, 203, 451 11, 885, 447 13,114, 618 13, 142, 460 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. PERO RE oR same once 16, 667, 801 19,323, 814 13,029, 844 16,934, 547 15,785,278 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines $ |.............. 10, 823, 636 13, 601, 859 9,000, 363 10, 888, 116 12,133,871 
Steam railways, freight in 
Con=EMiTeS ea 5 ie RR ek ol 2 i een | ges eet CASAL A ly 4,799, 887,000!) 2,667, 637,335] 3,924,476, 791] 3,389,406, 751 
Buildinespermitsy. 220.020 see $ 4,148, 889 5, 612, 269 4,114,451 4, 687, 296 9,549, 000 5, 286, 000 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 12, 739,300 14, 228, 100 19,379, 100 15, 183,000 18,111,000 19,535,000 
Mineral production— 
Pig POTS ere het tons) Pe. eters 85, 758 65,954 46, 216 50, 657 49,972 
Steel ingots and castings......tons}.............. 149, 890 124,384 90,120 76, 256 73,556 
PErro-allOya.c. 260s ee ae: CONS) ie teks 6,357 10, 406 5,999 2,194 3,174 
ead & Brie fee oO. teh eran bse ¢ teen cme eS. . Sie us! 32,000) 001 30,304,916 38, 556, 376 35, 680,581 
DANCHe Beare oss Sea ee oes ND Sil ce tae eta cael sucbecee ses 30, 000, 004 34, 810, 834 29,188, 430 29,415, 685 
Copper.) Maca. ee ea ae Ne AS oe a AN eee os Pee ee 50, 698, 464 46,164, 616 47,973,400 48,784, 733 
NICK OIA: i the eee ate [hee Secor hs Gd ee tl Re eee eee 20,275, 866 17, 707, 875 16, 125,357 16,939, 700 
Colder eae ccc eens. OUNCES) Sle eer 432,678 421,485 142,707 412,841 408,326 
SIEVE tek. eee dt I ake OUNCES |... S aeeereee ke 1,683, 164 1,979,640 1, 705, 601 1, 765, 787 1,684,921 
SO: ER. « BERR hae ae CONS. cad: seeo she 1, 747, 663 1,344,972 15275065 1,503, 608 1,117,269 
Crude petroleum imports...... Gals oi ns eee 116,110,000 131,343,000 128, 450, 000 127,380,000 184, 260, 000 
Rubberimportss-14 99.3 Fe. oes [BSR ee 11,877,000 5,581, 794 6,995, 000 7,032,000 3,146, 645 
Cotton raw, imports............ jlo ee et, Soe 26, 349, 000 7,188, 000 21,327,000 17, 639,000 6,101,000 
Wool. raw, imports............. TDSife ce aoe ee 876, 000 1,329,000) 1,176,000 1, 761,000 1,071,000 
‘Timber scaled in British Co- is 
[Reioav ope ap eh) Aes RL Ae aS: Dd sities seca: a. 306,507,577| 229,271,670) 288,854,035} 297,319,583] 229,669,587 
Hlour’ production. — +1406. a0c07 DbIs see 2,089, 562 1,927,102 1,605, 557 1,906,385 1, 639, 231 
(8) Sugar, manufactured ae etee Ibs. 135, 881, 853 101, 004, 562 71,827, 680 144, 643,136 96, 562, 843 96, 270, 679 
Foot wear production........... OBITS |. tes cae ee Pec ces 2,701, €94 2,368,374 1,795,979 1, 760,996 2,069,929 
Output of central electric stations 
daily average.............Kk. Weta. Eee Jeet 83,547, 000 79,355, 000 79,187,000 75,273,000 72,281,000 
Sales of insurance.............. SA aoe 34,379, 000 36, 814, 000) 36, 181, 000 31,495, 000 27,147,000 
Newsprint production........... CONS) Deak eee re 280,990 253, 230) 245,300 * 254, 870 231,940 
Automobiles, passenger, production. 9, 882 7,791 3,494 15,423 5,412 4,290 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 
ESUSINOSS Pore oe oe ee eee 133-1 125-8 123-4 118-6 119-2 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. J..(.42..2.| i eee aeeee 139-7 128-3 128-3 121-1 120-7 
Mineralsproduction...<2\.49.7 afoul ae eee Cie ae 194-2 223-2 206-6 201-4 202-1 
Mantiacturing steerer he. ee nc | Seats eee 143-7 121-3 125-3 113-2 114-2 
Construction REA be. sass. eee eee 43-3 48-6 48-4 61-7 52-8 
Wlectric powers cn cee coe oo ae eos: 245-6 246-0 226-9 220-9 223-6 
DISTRIRUTION 4.55): 20 see e Sci eee oe 114-3 118-4 109-2 111-5 114-9 
rade-employmonty «10. 2. Cab vl ob seam geet 138-3 138-0 132-7 133-7 134-0 
Carloadings sec aloose vcocetn oe hae or ee 80-0 95-6 74-2 76-0 81-0 
TEmMports VA... toe tee asd Cae Le kee oe 99-3 102-0 85-7 89-1 84-4 
106-9 112-8 122-7 132-0 162-6 





EZPOTtS ores <ce E at Sani. «ree oa Bales cee ee 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

{ For the week ended December 1, 1939. 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending December 2, 1939, and corresponding previous periods. 

(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending November 4, October 7, and September 9, 1939; November 5, 
October 8, and September 10, 1938. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. (8) Index numbers are adjusted 
when necessary for seasonal variation. (9) Excluding gold. 
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1929. The increase as compared with Septem- 
ber was about six per cent and as compared 
with October, 1938, about twelve per cent. 
The increase in the volume of business indi- 
cated by the figures for October over the 
preceding month was due to the greater 
activity indicated in the manufacturing group 
resulting from gains in leading manufacturing 
industries notably foodstuffs, tobacco, rubber, 
newsprint, lumber, iron and steel, automobiles 
and petroleum. The other principal groups 
recorded decline in the same comparison in- 
cluding mineral production, construction, elec- 
tric power output, and distribution. In the 
mineral production group the decline was sub- 
stantial due in part to lower exports of nickel, 
copper, zinc and asbestos as well as to lower 
imports of bauxite. In the distribution group, 
trade employment was slightly higher but car- 
loadings, imports and exports were lower. 
Greater activity in October, 1939, than in 
October, 1938, was indicated for manufacturing, 
electric power output and distribution while 
lower activity was indicated for mineral pro- 
duction and construction. Information avail- 
able for November shows advance both as 
compared with October, 1939, and _ with 
November, 1938, in the figures for employ- 
ment and wholesale prices. The number of 
cars of revenue freight and the gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Railways were 
smaller than in the previous month but greater 
than in November, 1938. The value of con- 
tracts awarded was lower than in the previous 
month and also than in November, 1938. The 
amount of sugar manufactured was greater 
for the four weeks ended November 4 than in 
the previous four weeks but lower than in the 
corresponding period of 1938. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts during November was 
15, involving 5,088 workers with time loss 
of 37,381 man working days, as compared 
with 25 disputes during October, involving 
6,630 workers with 35,201 days’ time loss. 
Most of the time loss in each month was due 
to disputes involving coal miners in Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan and _ Alberta, gold 
miners in British Columbia, fish handlers in 
Nova Scotia, textile factory workers at St. 
Jerome, P.Q., and sheet metal workers at 
Toronto, Ont. In November, 1938, the only 
disputes causing much time loss were those 
involving leather goods factory workers at 
Montreal, P.Q., and lime plant workers at 
Blubber Bay, B.C., but there were 9 dis- 
putes recoded, involving 675 workers with 
time loss of 6,409 man working days. Of 
the fifteen disputes recorded for November, 
1939, nine were terminated during the month, 
two resulting in favour of the employers, and 


one in favour of the workers involved while 
compromise settlements were reached in five 
cases and the result of one dispute was re- 
corded as indefinite. Six disputes, involving 
approximately 1,000 workers, were recorded as 
unterminated at the end of November. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected but which had not been called 
off or declared terminated by the unions in- 
volved. 

During the past month re- 


Industrial ports were presented to the 
Disputes Department of Labour by 
Investigation Boards of Conciliation and 
Act Investigation in the case of 


; four disputes between (1) 
the Malagash Salt Co., Limited, and its em- 
ployees, (2) the City of Winnipeg and four 
groups of civic employees, (3) the Winnipeg 
Hydro Electric System and electrical workers 
at Pointe du Bois and Slave Falls, Manitoba, 
and (4) the Hull Electric Company and its 
street railway employees. 

Four applications for the establishment of 
boards were received in the department, and 
one board was established. 

Details of proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and the texts of the 
boards’ reports will be found in the section 
commencing on page 1207. 

As intimated in the radio 


Clarification of | address of Hon. Norman A. 


powers of McLarty, Minister of La- 
Wartime Prices bour, on December 10, the 
and Trade powers of the Wartime 
Beard Prices and Trade Board 

have been re-enacted in 


amended form by an Order in Council. (The 
text of the Minister’s address 1s found else- 
where in this issue commencing on page 1224. 
This revision and clarification of the Board’s 
powers is largely the result of the conference 
held recently by the Board with the Attorneys- 
General of the provinces; the purpose of 
most of the changes is to facilitate co-opera- 
tion between the Dominion and the provinces 
in the administration and enforcement of the 
wartime regulations relating to the price and 
the distribution of necessaries of life. 

Among the moive important changes is a 
provision that existing provincial regulations 
in these matters will continue to operate so 
long as they are not in conflict with action 
taken by the Board. Another change protects 
individuals against malicious or frivolous prose- 
cutions by providing that no prosecutions may 
be undertaken without the permission of the 
Board or of the Attorney-General of the 
province in which the offence was committed. 

Most of the other changes are of a more 
or less routine or legal nature While in some 
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instances the powers of the Board have been 
extended, those extensions really serve to 
clarify the objectives of the Board and to set 
forth more adequately the enforcement 
measures which may be taken. The powers 
of the Administrators, who act under the 
direction of the Board, have been dofined; im- 
porters and exporters have been included in 
the classes of persons whose operations come 
under the authority of the Board; powers of 
investigation have been broadened; and the 
Board may recommend the reduction or re- 
moval of Customs duties, when it appears 
to be in the public interest. In order to take 
local conditions into consideration, any given 
area may be excluded from the application of 
an order fixing maximum prices. 

As in the past, certain powers of the Board 
may be exercised only with the approval of 
the Governor in Council. Only pursuant to 
a further empowering Order in Council may 
the Board fix prices, buy or sell necessaries of 
life, commandeer supplies, prohibit exports, or 
institute licensing of producers and distri- 
butors. 

In a further statement made by H. B. 
McKinnon, Chairman of the Board, it was 
stated that the enactment of the new regula- 
tions does not mean any change in the present 
policies of the Board. The Board will con- 
tinue to work out the problems with which it is 
faced by consultation and co-operation with all 
interested groups, consumers, distributors and 
producers. 

In order to maintain an 


Wartime Prices adequate flow of wool into 


Board fixes manufacturing channels, the 
price on Wartime Prices and Trade 
certain grades Board on November 24 
of wool issued an order fixing the 

price for certain grades of 
wool. The price was set upon the recom- 


mendation of the Wool Administrator and 
under the authority of an Order in Council. 

The Order covers quarter-blood fleece and 
pulled wools of 44s to 50s quality on which 
the maximum price will be 45 cents a pound, 
clean basis, f.o.b. usual distribution points 
with proportionate prices for ungraded wools 
and tops. The Wool Administrator is em- 
powered to arrange for the inspection, grading 
and valuation of wool and the cost of such 
appraisals may be assessed to the holder. 

The grades of wool covered by the Order 
are those most in demand for military pur- 
poses and for blankets, socks, and sweaters, as 
well as for papermaker’s felts. Although most 
of the wool produced in eastern Canada is of 
this class, the normal principal source of supply 
is New Zealand. 

This action of the Board will place present 
holders of these wools on an equal basis with 
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the Co-operative Wool Growers Association 
and others in the trade who—in order to meet 
national needs—had already voluntarily sold 
their wool at prices suggested by the Wool 
Administrator. 


While the 45 cent price becomes effective on 
sales made on or after December 1, the condi- 
tions and restrictions of the Order in no way 
affect the price at which any farmer or sheep- 
raiser may sell the wool produced by his own 
sheep. 

By the authority of three 
War pensions orders in council issued 
and compensationunder the War Measures 
for Canadian Act of November 10, the 
seamen and personnel of ships of Cana- 
fishermen ‘dian registry on license and 

Canadian salt water fisher: 
men, who suffer death or disability “as a 
result of enemy war-like action or counter 
action against the same” are covered by regu- 
lations which provide: 


(1) payment of pensions. 

(2) free medical, surgical or other treat- 
ment. 

(3) compensation for loss or war damage 
to personal effects. 


The order relating to pensions provides that 
in the case of death or disability to officers 
and crew members of Canadian ships, pensions 
will be payable only to the wife, widow or 
orphan children of the person on whose 
behalf the pension is claimed. 


Payments of pensions and compensation will 
be made out of the war appropriation, “the 
amount of such payments to be recouped from 
funds accruing to the custodian of enemy 
property as and when available,” the order 
stipulated. 

Officers and crew members were classified 
according to ranks and rating of the Naval 
Forces of Canada and the rate of pension 
will be payable according to these classifica- 
tions under the pension act as applicable to 
the Naval Forces. Thus the master of a ship 
engaged in foreign trade would receive the 
same rate of pension as a commander in the 
naval forces. 


Under these regulations vessels have been 
classified in three divisions, those engaged in 
foreign trade, in home trade and those in 
inland and minor waters trade. 


Masters of ships in home and inland trade 
were ranked as lieutenants in the matter of 
pensions, a lower rank than that given the 
master of a ship engaged in foreign trade. 
Other officers of ships in the three divisions 
were ranked downward while crew members 
received the same rating as an able seaman 
in the Naval Forces. 
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The pension order further provides that 
“masters of salt water fishing boats of 60 
registered tons or more shall be entitled to the 
‘same rate of pensions as lieutenants in the 
Canadian Naval forces while masters of smaller 
boats will be on the same footing as naval 
sub-lieutenants. Other members of fishing 
crews will receive the same pension treatment 
as able seamen in the navy.” 

The Canadian Pensions Commission will 
adjudicate all claims. 

The order concerning free medical treat- 
ment stipulates that it be provided by the 
Department of Pensions and National Health. 

The order relating to compensation for loss 
of personal effects establishes such compensa- 
tion on a graduated basis according to rank 
and rating, and also according to the classifi- 
cation of the ship, viz.: ships engaged in 
foreign trade, in home trade, or in inland or 
minor waters trade. 


The Honourable J. L. Ral- 
ston, Minister of Finance, 
announced on December 6 
that in order to conserve 
financial resources for war 
purposes the government has decided to dis- 
continue making loans under the National 
Housing Act on certain classes of buildings. 
The Act contains a provision authorizing the 
government to designate the amount of loan 
and the type of building on which loans will 
be made, and it has been decided that loans 
for sums above $4,000 will not be made under 
the act after December 31 of this year, nor 
will loans be granted after that date on 
apartment houses and duplexes. The effect 
of this policy is that activities under this 
statute will be confined to making loans of 
$4,000 or less on individual dwellings. This 
will make the benefits of the Act apply 
particularly to persons of small or moderate 
means desiring to build their own homes, which 
was the primary purpose of the legislation. 


It has also been decided to discontinue the 
policy of giving assistance under Part III of 
the Act to meet municipal taxes, but this 
will not apply to houses the construction of 
which is commenced by May 31, 1940. Here- 
after the only municipalities which wil! qualify 
under this part of the Act will be those which 
have before January 1, 1940, taken the steps 
which the Act prescribes to make themselves 
eligible. 

In commenting on this decision, Mr. Ral- 
ston said he believed that the step taken 
would. be regarded as advisable and necessary. 
The heavy demands of the war are making it 
essential to divert our expenditures more and 
more from peace time projects in order to 
concentrate on war activities. This action 


Housing loans 
restricted to 


limit of $4,000 


regarding housing was, he said, to be re- 
garded as part of a general program to release 
the greatest amount of capital possible in order 
to throw our maximum weight into helping to 
win the war, which must be our dominant 
objective. He did not expect that these re- 
strictions of the housing program would cause 
any reduction in building activities within the 
next few months and by that time opportuni- 
ties should have developed for employment on 
wartime constructions and projects. 

It is expected that apartment houses and 
more expensive single family homes will con- 
tinue to be financed by private lending institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Ralston said that the Act had achieved 
definite success both in stimulating employ- 
ment in the building industry and enabling 
people to obtain homes at reasonable cost 
and on moderate terms. He disclosed that 
about $46,700,000 had been loaned under the 
Act, three-quarters of which had been on 
single family homes and only about one- 
quarter on apartment houses and duplexes. 


The grand total of all 
Statistics classes of persons on urban 
of relief and agricultural relief across 
recipients for Canada in October this 
October year was 536,000, a de- 


crease of about one-half of 


one per cent from the previous month. These 


figures were released by the Honourable 
Norman A. McLarty, Minister of Labour, 
and are the preliminary results from the regis- 
tration of all direct relief cases carried out 
for the Department of Labour by the prov- 
inces and municipalities in October. The 
grand total for October, 1939, compared with 
the same month of 1938, showed a decrease of 
16 per cent, while compared with October, 
1937, the Dominion figure was down by almost 
exactly one-third. In contrast with a very 
slight decrease from September into October 
this year in the numbers on relief, earlier 
years showed a considerable advance in 
October. Thus, in 1938 October increased by 
15-8 per cent over September, and in 1937 
in the same comparison the increase was 10:6 
per cent. In 1937 and 1938 both urban and 
agricultural relief showed increases in October. 
This year numbers on agricultural relief in- 
creased, but urban relief totals showed a small 
decline. 

Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in October this year numbered 123,- 
000, a small decrease (less than two per cent) 
from the revised September total. The figure 
for October this year showed little change (a 
decrease of less than one per cent) from 
October a year ago, and an increase of 1:1 
per cent over October, 1937. 
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A total of 473,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in October, a decrease 
of 2-7 per cent from the corrected figures for 
the previous month. This category includes 
all totally unemployable, partially employ- 
able and fully employable persons, together 
with all dependents of family heads. This 
aggregate showed practically no change from 
the figure for October, 1938, and an increase 
of under one per cent from the figure for 
October two years ago. 


The number of farmers and members of 
their families in receipt of agricultural relief 
showed a sharp decline from a year ago. A 
total of 12,000 farmers who, together with their 
dependents, account for a farm population 
of 63,000, were reported as receiving agri- 
cultural relief for subsistence in October. 


The Dominion total on agricultural relief 
in October showed an increase of 18-3 per cent 
from the revised September figure, but was 
62-5 per cent less than in October, 1938, and 
was 81 per cent less than in October, 19387. In 
the Province of Saskatchewan, October showed 
a decrease of 72 per cent from a year ago, 
an increase of 35 per cent from September, 
1939, and a decrease of 86°5 per cent from 
October, 1937. The Saskatchewan total on 
agricultural relief still represented, however, 
63°5 per cent of the Dominion total. 


The British Minister of La- 
bour and National Service 
recently made an announce- 
ment concerning the number 
of registered unemployed on 
September 11, 1939, from 
which it appears that at the beginning of the 
war there were a number of new openings, 
but also a certain amount of disorganization 
in the employment market. 

There was a reduction of 76,000 in the 
number of unemployed male workers on the 
date in question, as compared with the num- 
ber registered on August 14, and an increase 
of 175,000 in the number of unemployed female 
workers. This increase in female unemploy- 
ment is explained by the fact that a large 
number of women have lost their employment 
owing to evacuation, that others have been 
dismissed owing to reductions of staff in cer- 
tain trades, and that a large number of women 
previously not employed are offering their 
services. In this connection, the Ministry of 
Labour states that 49,400 women at present 
registered as unemployed are claimants neither 
for benefit nor for allowances. 

The Minister further stated that the indus- 
tries mainly contributing to the increase in 
the numbers unemployed included hotels and 


Re-adjustment 
of labour in 
Great Britain 
in wartime 


boarding-houses, the distributive trades, the 
entertainments and sports industries, and the 
fishing trade. In some districts a decline in 
employment was also reported in the furni- 
ture trades, the tailoring, dressmaking and 
millinery trades, some of the textile industries, 
motor-car manufacture, and dockers’ work. On 
the other hand, improvements in employment 
were reported in the coal-mining industry, iron 
and steel manufacture, and the engineering 
and shipbuilding industries. 


Over the greater part of the country there 
was a reduction in male unemployment and 
a roughly equivalent increase in female unem- 
ployment. In London and the south-eastern 
countries there was an increase both among 
men and women registered as unemployed. 


The: Minister’s statement forecasts that, as 
the momentum of the war effort increases, all 
the country’s resources of man and woman 
power will be called upon, and that there will 
rapidly cease to be any unemployment of 
fit persons. 


The first order of the Minis- 
ter of Labour confirming 
the minimum rates of wages 
fixed by the trade board 
for the baking trade set up 
in 1938 under the Trade 
Boaids Acts, 1909 and 1918, came intio force 
on September 4. The order applies to both 
male and female workers in England and 
Wales employed in establishments where the 
main business is the making of bread, pastry 
and flour confectionery. The rates vary 
according to the district, the size and character 
of the locality in which the work is carried 
on, the occupation and, in some cases, the 
age of the worker. ' 


Working hours 
in baking 
industry in 
Great Britain 


The normal number of hours of work in the 
trade is declared to be 48 in a week and any 
time in excess of 48 or on Sunday is regarded 
as overtime. The first six hours worked in 
excess of 48 hours a week must be paid for 
at the rate of time and a quarter and time 
and a half must be paid for any work in excess 
of 54 hours in a week. Any work carried on 
for at least three and a half hours between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. must be paid for at a 
minimum rate 10 per cent higher than the 
ordinary rate. Any hours worked between 12 
midnight on Saturday and 9 p.m. on Sunday 
must be paid for at double time. If a worker 
is employed for less than 24 hours per week 
in the bakehouse and for the rest of his time 
on delivery, the overtime rate of time and a 
quarter is paid only after 54 hours, the ordinary 
minimum being payable for the hours between 
48 and 54. 
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. A far-reaching agreement 
French employersbetween employers and 
and workers workers in France was con- 
in wartime cluded after two meetings, 
collaboration held on October 2 and 7, 
. 1939, which were attended 
by Mr. Dautry, Minister of Munitions, Mr. 
Pomaret, Minister of Labour, Mr. Lambert- 
Ribot, French Employers’ representative on 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, Mr. Jouhaux, French Workers’ 
representative on the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, Mr. Lenté, Chair- 
man of the Union of Metal and Mining Indus- 
tries, and Mr. Chevalme, Secretary of the 
Metal Workers’ Federation. The agreement, 
reports the November 6 issue of IJndustrial 
and Labour Information provides for collab- 
oration between employers’ and _ workers’ 
associations and the public authorities in regu- 
lating conditions in munition factories. 


The object of these meetings was to find a 
means of developing, in all undertakings and 
factories in any way concerned in the manu- 
facture of armaments, that spirit of co-opera- 
tion and trust which was manifest from the 
first meeting between the Minister of Muni- 
tions, employers, supervisory staff and work- 
ers. 

The employers’ and workers’ representatives, 
convinced that they were expressing the 
opinions of those they represented, gave their 
unreserved support to a statement which reads 
as. follows: 


The task of supplying the armies of the 
Republic with the material means of a victory 
to be won with the least possible suffering for 
all can be brought to a successful conclusion only 
by wholehearted and lasting agreement between 
all those called upon to share in the work. 

To-day there is no obstacle to such agreement, 
and all opposing principles are now obsolete. 

There is not a single Frenchman, there is not 
a single citizen of a free nation throughout 
the whole world who does not understand and 
realize that France and England have not em- 
barked on the present struggle for personal 
motives, but for the future of mankind as a 
whole. 

It is the wish of every Frenchman that not 
only a better France, but a better world shall 
emerge from this struggle. And all citizens of 
free nations expect that it will lead to an era 
of progress for the whole human race, an era 
which will be based on liberty, peace and respect 
for individual and collective rights. 

This condition of social and human progress, 
which can never have an international character 
if it is not built on national foundations, re- 
quires preparation. Mr. Albert Thomas, the 
first Minister of Munitions during the war of 
1914-1918, and subsequently Director of the 
International Labour Office, gave that institu- 
tion the following watchword: “If you wish for 
peace, establish justice.’ Animated by the 
same sentiments, the French nation with one 
voice completes this thought by saying: “If you 
wish for liberty based on justice, work for 
victory.” 
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At the conclusion of the meetings, and with 
the agreement of the Minister of Labour, it 
was decided that meetings for the practical 
application of the above principles should be 
convened in industrial districts throughout the 
country between employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives of the armament industries and the 
labour inspectors. 

The plan will, of course, form part of the 
general measures which are being taken by the 
Minister of Labour in regard to national pro- 
duction as a whole. 


Quoting a war-time regu- 


War-time lation printed in the Frank- 
functions of furter Zeitung of September 
employment 26, the International Labour 
offices in Office publication, Industrial 
Germany and Labour Information, 


indicates the use to be 
made of war prisoners in Germany under the 
direction of the employment offices in the 
Reich as follows: 


“Prisoners of war are available for labour. 
The choice of the work and of the places in 
which they will be allowed to work will de- 
pend on the general labour supply situation 
and on the special needs of war economy. 
Consequently, the supply of war prisoners for 
this purpose is to be undertaken by the em- 
ployment offices, which will work in close 
co-operation with the prisoners’ camps. Under- 
takings which desire to receive prisoners must, 
therefore, apply to the competent employ- 
ment office. In view of the special importance 
of agriculture in war-time, prisoners will, in 
the first place, be employed in agriculture.” 


Duties of Employment Office Directors — 
By a decision of the German Minister of 
Labour, tle directors of employment offices 
have, since August 1, 1939, become the execu- 
tive organization of the labour trustees, inter- 
vening in such matters as the appointment 
or removal of members of confidential coun- 
cils, and the supervision of their work, the 
regulation and supervision of conditions of 
employment, and the examination of notices 
of dismissal, etc. 

By an Order of September 14, 1939, 
measures have been taken to assimilate the 
operation of private employment agencies in 
certain areas incorporated in the Reich to that 
of agencies in the rest of Germany, as defined 
by the Act of November 5, 1935, concerning 
employment exchanges, vocational guidance 
and the placing of apprentices. 


The Order provides that bodies in Austria, 
the Sudentenland and Memel which under- 
take non-profit-making placing and vocational 
guidance must terminate their activities not 
later than March 31, 1940, unless they have 
received authority from the Minister of La- 
bour to continue those activities. 
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That Germany experienced 


Agricultural a shortage of labour, par- 
employment for ticularly in agriculture, even 
school children in the opening weeks of the 


war is evidenced by gov- 
ernment Orders recently re- 
printed by the International Labour Office. 
One of these Orders, issued on September 22, 
refers to the employment of school children 
in Germany. It stated: 

“Pupils of secondary and intermediate 
schools who have reached 16 years of age will 
be employed as auxiliary agricultural workers 
during the school holidays. In order to meet 
the needs of agriculture, the main holiday 
period will be arranged as a rule betwen May 


in Germany 


Company Pension Plans and 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
Inc., New York, has issued another Bulletin 
(No. 16) in its series of studies in personnel 
policy entitled “Company Pension Plans and 
the Social Security Act.” 


This study was undertaken primarily to 
ascertain the effect of the Social Security Act 
upon previously established private pension 
plans and to record the steps taken by indus- 
try to adjust its pension program to the federal 
old-age benefits. The study is based upon in- 
formation secured in April, May and June, 
1939, from 275 companies which have had 
formal pension plans in operation at one time 
or another during the past decade. In the 
aggregate, these companies employed 1,472,000 
persons. 


The following are a few of the conclusions 
reached as a result of the study: 


1. The enactment of the federal pension 
plan has caused the abandonment of only 
about one out of every ten formal pension 
plans covered. ‘The depression was respon- 
sible for the discontinuance of another 10 
per cent of these formal plans. 


2. Of the 275 pension plans covered, 220, 
or 80 per cent, are still active. Of these 
active plans, a quarter have been adopted 
since August, 1935, while 39 per cent of the 
plans have been revised to supplement the 
federal benefits. Approximately 35 per cent 
of the active pension plans were reported as 
not having yet been revised because of the 
Act. 


3. The most significant trend revealed in 
the present study is the shift from a non- 
funded, non-contributory, company-adminis- 
tered pension plan to a group-annuity plan, 
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and October. For the pupils concerned, the 
holiday period may be extended up to six 
months a year. School children will be placed 
in employment by the employment exchanges. 
Girls will be employed as helpers in country 
and town households or in health and social 
services. Children of 10 to 16 years who 
attend ordinary schools may be employed 
locally on light work outside school hours pro- 
vided that such work does not interfere with 
their studies.” 

Also to meet the present situation, the Ger- 
man Minister of Communications has issued 
an Order lowering the age of admission for 
employment in agriculture for persons driving 
tractors with a maximum speed of 20 kilo- 
metres an hour from 16 to 14 years. 


the U.S. Social Security Act 


supported by joint contributions of employer 
and employee. Of the 220 active pension 
plans studied, 169, or 77 per cent, are now 
underwritten by: insurance companies, while 
only 18 out of the 141 pension plans found 
to have been adopted or revised since the 
Social Security Act. became effective were 
administered by the employing company. 

4. Of the 169 group-annuity plans included, 
123 definitely complement the Social Secur- 
There are two types of annuity 
plans; the definite-benefit type and the 
money-purchase type. Both ordinarily pro- 
vide for proportionately lower contributions 
and annuities on earnings up to $3,000 per 
year than on earnings in excess of this 
amount which are excluded from the federal 
plan. The definite-benefit type outnumber 
the money-purchase type four to one, but 
since the Social Security Act became effec- 
tive, interest in the latter type has been 
stimulated. 


5. In addition to the future-service annui- 
ties which are financed through joint 
contributions of employer and employee, 
practically all of the companies with group- 
annuity plans, 93 per cent, furnish past- 
service annuities free to employees meeting 
specified requirements. This past-service an- 
nuity is ordinarily computed by multiplying 
a specified percentage of earnings by years 
of accredited service to the date of the plan’s 
adoption. 


6. The age of normal retirement under the 
group-annuity plan is ordinarily set at sixty- 
five with provisions for earlier or later retire- 
ment. About a third of these plans permit 
women employees to retire five years earlier 
than men. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


F OUR applications for the establishment by 

the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were received in the Department of La- 
bour recently as follows:— 


(1) From 310 cartage service employees of 
the Canadian National Railways at St. 
Hyacinthe, Montreal, Brantford, London and 
Guelph being clerks, foremen, despatchers, 
auto mechanics, garagemen, painters, farriers, 
vehicle, tarpaulin and harness repairmen, 
stablemen, motormen, wagonmen, helpers, 
watchmen and watchboys, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
The request of the employees for improved 
working conditions and increased rates of pay 
is stated to be the cause of the dispute. 


(2) From underground miners, millmen, 
mechanics, surface workers, steel sharpeners, 
hoistmen, cage tenders, etc., in the employ 
of the Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, Ltd., Kirk- 
land Lake, Ontario. The cause of the dispute 
is stated to be the refusal of the company to 
recognize the Kirkland Lake Local No. 240 
of the International Union of Mine, Miil 
and Smelter Workers as the barganing repre- 
sentatives of the employees; also the com- 
pany’s refusal to negotiate with a committee 
of that union in respect to the employees’ 
demand for increased. wages to offset any in- 
crease in the cost of living. 


(3) From approximately 2,485 employees 
of the Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd., being 
members of the Algoma Steel Workers’ Union. 
The dispute arises in connection with the 


employees’ request for a general increase in 


wage rates. 

(4) From employees of the City Engineer’s 
and Waterworks Departments of the City of 
Edmonton being members of the Edmonton 
Civic Employees’ Federal Union No. 30. Two 
hundred and sixty-five employees are directly 


concerned in this dispute and 700 indirectly. 
The dispute relates to the employees’ re- 
quest for increased wages, payment for legal 
holidays and certain changes in working con- 
ditions; also strict observance of certain 
clauses in the existing agreement. ; 

The personnel of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established on November 
4 to deal with a dispute between the Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway and its 
motormen, polemen, conductors and _ brake- 
men engaged in freight service, members of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
respectively, was completed during November 
by the appointment of Mr. C. V. Langs, 
K.C., of Hamilton, as board member on the 
recommendation of the company, and of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice C. P. McTague, of 
Toronto, as third member and chairman of 
the board. Mr. Justice McTague’s appoint- 
ment was made on the joint recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Langs and Mr. Arthur W. Roe- 
buck, K.C., the board member nominated 
by the employees. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labou, 
on December 8 to deal with two applications 
received from employees of the Canadian 
National Railways, being (1) sleeping car 
porters operating from Winnipeg, members of 
Division 130, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, and (2) sleeping car conduc- 
tors and porters in Ontario and Quebec; 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
railway employees. Board members were 
appointed as follows: on the employees’ 
recommendation, Mr. Edward H. Crawford, of 
Winnipeg, Man.; on the employer’s recom- 
mendation, Mr. F. C. Dobell, K.C., of Mont- 
real, P.Q. Messrs. Crawford and Dobell will 
confer looking to a joint recommendation for 
a third member, who will be chairman of the 
board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Corporation of the City of 


Winnipeg and Various 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in August to 
deal with differences between the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Winnipeg and various 
groups of its employees were received in the 
Department of Labour during November. 

Five applications in all were referred to 
this board. Four of these applications were 
dealt with by a board constituted as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice W. J. Donovan of 
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Classes of Its Employees 


the Court of King’s Bench, Winnipeg, chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other board members, Mr. C. V. 
McArthur, K.C., Winnipeg, nominated by 
the civic authorities, and Mr. R. B. Russell, 
Winnipeg, nominated by the employees. All 
three members signed the Board’s report, 
Mr. R. B. Russell, however, submitting a 
minority recommendation concerning wages. 
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When dealing with the fifth application, 
that received from electrical workers in the 
employ of the Hydro Electric System at 
Pointe du Bois and Slave Falls, Manitoba, 
Mr. Russell was replaced on the board by 
Mr. Clive K. Tallin, of Winnipeg. The 
report of the board in this case is signed by 
the chairman and Mr. McArthur. Mr. Tallin 
submitted a minority report. 

’ Following are the texts of the various 
reports :— 


Report of Board in Dispute Involving 
Clerical Forces, Electrical Mechanical 
Workers, Waterworkers, Operators and 
Diggers Employed by the City of Win- 
nipeg. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, RS.C. 1927, Chapter 112; 
and in the matter of a dispute between the 
Corporation of the City of Winnipeg and 
various classes of tts employees, namely. 


(1) Clerical forces and meter readers of the 
Hydro Electric System and Water Works 
System of the Civic Employees Clerical 
Branch; 

(2) High pressure pump employees, pump- 
house employees, electrical maintenance men, 
engineers, boiler operators, trimmers and 
helpers, chauffeurs, and helpers, storekeepers, 
bath and park board employees, municipal 
hospital employees and machine shop em- 
ployees, members of the Electrical Mechanical 
Workers Unit, Federation of Civic Employees; 


(3) Diggers, air compressormen and joint 
makers, members of the Water Workers 
(Diggers) Unit, One Big Union; 

(4) Meter repairmen, hydrant repairmen, 
turnkeys, service testers, valve repairmen, their 
helpers and apprentices and clerical workers, 
members of the Water Workers Operators 
Union. 

In addition to the above four original groups, 
there were other classes of civic employees 
not coming within the direct scope of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act who were 
entitled to Boards under the Provincial Act 
to Prevent Strikes and Lockouts in Industry, 
and, as the City and the employees had both 
agreed to have the disputes of these groups 
dealt with by this Board rather than have two 
sets of Boards dealing with the same dispute, 
the Board also dealt with the dispute of the 
following groups:— 


(1) Clerical Branch, Federation of Civic 
Employees; 


(2) Hospital Commission employees, mem- 
bers of the Mechanical and Electrical Unit, 
Federation of Civic Employees; 


(3) Public Parks Board employees, members 
of the Mechanical and Electrical Unit, Federa- 
tion of Civic Employees; | 

(4) Sewer Maintenance Branch, Federation 


of Civic Employees; 


(5) Street Cleaning Employees Unit, O.B.U.; 

(6) Engineers Maintenance Employees Unit, 
GBs 

(7) Scavenger and Incinerator Employees 
Unit, OB.U.; 

(8) Parks Board Employees Unit, O.B.U. 


The employees were represented by :— 


(1) Mr. A. Walker, chairman of the Central 
Council, Federation of Civic Employees and 
affiliated Unions; 

(2) Mr. R. Robbins, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Council, Federation of Civic Employees 
and affiliated unions; 

(3) Mr. G. Hugo, Clerical Unit, Federation 
of Civic Employees; 

(4) Mr. S. R. Channing, Electrical and 
Mechanical Unit, Federation of Civic Em- 
ployees; 

(5) Mr. E. W. Masters, and Mr. W. H. 
Katon, Water Works Operators Union; 

(6) Mr. C. Forrest, Street Cleaners Unit, 
One Big Union; 

(7) Mr, J. H. Patterson, Engineers Unit, One 
Big Union; 

(8) Mr. C. Edinborough, Scavenger and In- 
cinerator Workers Unit, One Big Union; 

(9) Mr. G. Fogelberg, Parks Board Em- 
ployees Unit, One Big Union; 

(10) Mr, V. Rudko, Water Workers (Dig- 
gers) Unit, One Big Union. 


The City, including the Winnipeg Hydro 
Electric System, was represented by,— 

(1) Mr. J. Prudhomme, K.C., Solicitor for 
the City of Winnipeg; 

(2) Alderman C. R. Smith; 

(3) Mr. W. B. Brown, Deputy City Treas- 
urer; 

(4) Mr. J. W. Sanger, Chief Engineer of 
the Hydro; 

(5) Mr. G. F. R. Bond, of the office of 
City Solicitor. 

The main question under investigation was 
the application of the employees for restora- 
tion of cuts or reductions in pay made in the 
years 1932 (10 ner cent) and 1933 (9 per cent). 

The written reply of the City filed with the 
Department of Labour and attached to the 
form of reference to the Board and further 
attached to the form of application sets out 
(in abbreviated form) the following:— 

1. (a) That a world-wide depression brought 
the heavy burden of unemployment onto the 
City and a heavy reduction in revenues; 

(b) The City in 1932 made a 10 per cent 
reduction im the wages of its employees and in 


1933 made a further reduction of 10 per cent 
of the then balance of the employees’ wages; 
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(c) A restoration of the wages of 33 per cent 
was made by the city in 1934; 

2. Following the application for a Board of 
Conciliation by the employees in 1937 the 
Dysart Board by a majority report recom- 
mended an increase of 5 per cent in the then 
wages of the employees except those of the 
police department. That Board by unanimous 
finding recommended a 10 per cent increase to 
employees of the police department; 

3. In the year 1937 the McPherson Board 
dealing with an application by members of the 
Pointe du Bois and Slave Fall Units of the 
Union of Electrical Workers recommended 
restoration of the balance of the second 10 per 
cent cut in the wages of those employees. The 
city as of June 1, 1938, made a restoration of 
5 per cent subject to certain modifications in 
respect of certain employees who had _ been 
exempt from the first 10 per cent reduction; 

4. In that reply the city refers to recom- 
mendations made by the Goldenberg Commis- 
sion on March 18, 1939, and to the difficulty for 
the city in balancing its budget for the year 
1939; 

5. Reference is made to specified items in 
showing that it was necessary for the city in 
balancing its budget to resort to some excep- 
tional means of providing monies for the year, 
such means including the following:— 

(a) Divert to current expenditures monies 
from sinking fund instalments; 

(b) Increase of two mills in mill rate; 

(c) Contribution from Hydro _ Electric 
System ; : ‘ 

(d) Otherwise as set out in detail in the 
answer filed. 

The city’s answer appears to be summarized 
in the last sentence of their reply as follows:— 

“In view of the foregoing however the City 
submits that it is not now in a position to con- 
sent to the restorations which the employees are 
now seeking.” 

It seems to follow then from the aforemen- 
tioned documents that the wage reductions 
were made to meet what was then considered 
to be an emergency and that it was clearly 
understood by both parties that restoration 
of the reductions in wages would take place 
when such emergency situation was relieved. 

On the briefs submitted by the parties and 
argument it would appear that the implied 
promise to restore was not contingent only on 
removal in whole or in part of the unemploy- 
ment relief burden but should be fulfilled on 
it appearing that the city’s financial position 
warrants such fulfilment in whole or in part. 

In substantiation of that view is the fact 
that the two aforementioned restorations were 
made at times when the unemployment relief 
burden had not been reduced. 

The issue it seems to us may be considered 
as falling mainly within the following:— 

(1) Is the city now in a position financially 
to further restore the reductions in wages? 

This question should be, it seems to us, 
considered not merely in terms of ability to 
pay on past or present revenues but also in 
respect of possible new sources of revenue. 


Neither party has suggested that there should 


be any cut in social or other essential services 


now being rendered, 

(2) What are the indications or prospects 
for a reduction in the unemployment relief 
burden? 

By the briefs submitted reduction may take 
place from,— 


(72) A greater share of that burden being 
taken over by the Dominion or the Prov- 
ince; 

Under that heading the possibility was 
considered whereby the Dominion might 
take over or cancel some of the indebted- 
ness incurred to date by the city. 

(22) A reduction in the number of persons 
on relief in the city which might take place 
as a result of, 

(a) absorption into industry or other em- 

ployment ; 

(6) enlistment in the military forces of 
persons now on relief, or their depen- 
dents; 

(22) Improved general conditions in in- 
dustry and generally in business as a result 
of more profit for business, including mining 
and farming in the Province. 


Definite evidence on each of the foregoing 
was not put before the Board but it appeared 
to be undisputed that relief may with con- 
fidence be expected from one or all of the 
foregoing ways. It was stated that a reduc- 
tion of over 500 families in a total of some 
3,400 families on relief had taken place in the 
fall of the present year. The possibility was 
suggested in answer that some of that re- 
duction was seasonal only. 

Since the reductions in question were made 
respectively the employees have received what 
we considered were improvements in their 
working or employmént conditions. Those 
were,— 


bu annual and statutory holidays with 


“(3) thirty days’ sick pay; 

(3) improved pension arrangements; 

(4) increased workmen’s compensation 
allowances, 


It was not contended by the city or ad- 
mitted by the employees that these improve- 
ments were in lieu of wage restorations. 

It appears probable that those concessions or 
improvements might have materialized as 
being in accord with the times and a better 
recognition of what was due to those em- 
ployed on a permanent basis. 

That the city granted those benefits should 
be considered as evidence of good faith and 
a disposition to consider improvements in the 
working conditions of its employees. 
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The financial position of the city appears to 
have become improved in .a number of ways 
since 1932. 


(1) It has secured from the Legislature 
of the Province the right by taxation to 
secure new sources of revenue. 

(2) The city has been relieved from 
making a purchase of power from an outside 
corporation which power its own system is 
now able to produce. 

(3) There has been a reduction in the 
city’s proportion of general unemployment 
relief costs. - 

(4) Arrears of taxes are considerably re- 
duced. 

(5) The city is now receiving larger con- 
tributions from its public utilities. 


On the other side it appears that because of 
war conditions the city will sustain some extra 
expense and loss. It appears that depreciation 
in value of securities held by it has taken place 
and the necessity of paying exchange charges 
on its securities payable in the United States 
will require extra payments. 

It was pointed out that in the effort to 
balance its budget for the year 1939 the city 
made available or secured payment of monies 
which for the most part will not in like 
amounts (and in some cases not at all) be 
available in 1940 or in succeeding years. 

Those items have been hereinbefore re- 
ferred to and are set out in detail in the reply 
of th city filed with the Department of Labour. 

Through the study made during the last 
year of the city’s financial condition by its 
departmental officials, and especially by its 
treasury department, it appears that there is 
now a better understanding of the financial 
problems confronting it. 

It appears to follow that. there is more con- 

fidence in the financial ability of the city to 
meet its liabilities. 
. There appears also to be some grounds for 
expectation that the city will be relieved by 
the Dominion of Canada of some of the 
burden of unemployment relief. 

The taxing powers of the city have been 
increased since the wage reductions were. first 
made and especially the right given to tax 


(a) electric light and gas bills of city 
residents; RR? 

(6) motor vehicles owned by city resi- 
dents; 

(c) purchases made of spirituous liquors 
by city residents; 

(d) business taxes on an increased scale. 


The case as presented to the Board appears 
to show that the.wage reductions in question 
were made at a time when the city was con- 
fronted by an exceptional difficulty in financing 
which resulted from the heavy new unem- 


ployment relief expenses. It appears to be 
undisputed that both the city officials and the 
employees in question had a right to and did 
expect that such exceptional expense would 
not be a continuing one in such large propor- 
tions. It was then as now the expectation that 
the Dominion of Canada and the Province of 
Manitoba would take the view that unem- 
ployment was for the great part not a muni- 
cipal question. 

It appears to the undersigned two members 
of the Board that the case for at least some 
further restoration of wage reductions has been 
made out in the event of either of the follow- 
ing conditions arising :— 

(a) A reduction of the expense to the 
municipality of the unemployment relief. 

There appears now to be definite evidence 
of a real decrease in the number of those 
on relief as a result of — 


(7) war enlistments; 

(ii) improved industrial and employment 

conditions. 

(6b) Improvements in the city’s financial 
position. That improvement it appears may 
arise from,— 

(2) increase in tax payments; 

(22) wider taxation rights; 

(a) relief by the Dominion of Canada 
from a part or all of the outstanding 
indebtedness incurred for relief pay- 
ments; 

(tv) a further decrease in the city’s share 
of unemployment relief, general ex- 
pense and especially of the cost of 
administration of that department. 


It is our opinion that further restoration of 
the employees’ wage cuts should take place 
on either: 


(1) reduction in the unemployment relief 
expense to any substantial degree, or 

(2) improvement in the city’s financial 
position or in its ability to pay. 


-On the evidence put before the Board it 
appears that for the period since the cut in 
wages was made in 1932 the cut amounted to 
an average difference between the amount re- 
ceived by the employees and the total amount 
they would have received of over $420,600 per 
year. , 

The two partial restorations in the meantime 
have tended to reduce the yearly difference. 

It appears to us that restorations should be 
in proportion to the substantial decreases in 
unemployment expense or in increases in the 
financial ability to pay. Regard should be had 
for exceptional and uncontrollable expenditures 
which the city might be called upon to pay, 
but in offsetting the right to restoration be- 
cause of improved financial conditions we do 
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not think ordinary increases or new con- 
trollable liabilities should be considered. 

In conferences between the parties at Board 
meetings it was the hope of the members of 
the Board that some form of agreement or 
definite arrangement for future provisional 
restorations might be made. In the end it 
appeared to be the wish of the parties that the 
Board should make a definite finding one way 
or the other on the various aspects of the 
question as the facts appeared to warrant. 

The members of the Board regret that 
because of the exceptional circumstances and 
indefinite financial prospects ahead of the city, 
arising in part from war conditions, it was 
found impossible to make a more definite 
finding but we consider that the contingencies 
enumerated on which restorations should in 
our opinion take place should be a definite 
guide. 

We are confident however that the parties to 
the dispute have each now a better under- 
standing of the claims and attitude of the 
other party. 

If the parties accept the views hereinbefore 
expressed in respect especially to the right 
of the employees to get restorations contin- 
gent on improvement in the financial position 
of the city, or on definite and fairly sub- 
stantial reduction in the city’s share of unem- 
ployement relief costs, we expect that some- 
thing definite will be contributed by the work 
of the Board. 
~ The working conditions of certain em- 
ployees of the Parks Board were by consent 
of the parties referred to a committee of the 
city for further adjustment. 

In addition to the employees for whom 
definite applications to the Department were 
made and pursuant to approval of Department 
and consent of the parties, the Board heard 
‘the application of common labourers in de- 
partments enumerated as numbers 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8 and, in application number three 
namely, Water Workers (Diggers), for increase 
in. the hourly rate of wages for common 
labourers from 42 cents to 45 cents per hour 
and a minimum of $21.60 a week. 

The Board (all members concurring) recom- 
mends that there be paid to such labourers a 
minimum of $21.60 for a 48 hour week. 

We each express our thanks for the courteous 
and efficient manner in which the facts and 
evidence were presented by the representatives 
of each of the parties. 


(Sgd.) W. J. Donovan, 


Chairman. 
(Sed.) C. V. McArruour, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) R. B. Russetr, 

Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Mr, Russell, as a minority member of the 
Board, recommends further as follows:— 

It appears to me that the case for at least 
some further restoration of wage reductions 
has been made out. It is my opinion that an 
immediate 5:12 per cent restoration to the 
employees should be made. 

(Sgd.) R. B. Russexn, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute Involving 
Electrical Workers in the Employ of 
the Winnipeg Hydro Electric System at 


Pointe du Bois and Slave Falls, Mani- 
toba. 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, RS.C. 1927, Chapter 
112; and in the matter of a dispute be- 
tween the Corporation of the City of Win- 
nipeg and various classes of its employees; 
namely, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local Unions B964, 
1037 and B1129, consisting of Foremen 
Innemen, Linemen, Troublemen, Under- 
ground Cable Splicers, Pitmen and 
Labourers, Journeymen Electricians, Re- 
parmen, Station Maintenance, Journey- 
men and Helpers, Station and Sub-station 
Operators, and Assistant Operators and 
Floormen, Metermen, Journeymen, Class 
A, B and C and Apprentices, Tramway- 
men and all classes as above stated at 
Pointe du Bois and Slave Falls, Manitoba. 


The employees were represented by:— 

(1) Fred Keeley, president of Local Union 
435, and general representative of the Electrical 
Workers for this application; 

(2) George W. Boorman, president of Local 
Union B1129. } 

The city, including the Winnipeg Hydro 
Electric System, was represented by,— 

(1) Mr. J. Preudhomme, K.C., solicitor for 


the city of Winnipeg; 


(2) Alderman C. R. Smith; 

(3) Mr. W. B. Brown, Deputy City Treas- 
urer; 

(4) Mr. J. W. Sanger, Chief Engineer of the 
Hydro; 

(5) Mr. G. F. R. Bond, of the office of City 
Solicitor. 


In the application of the employees for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation their cause of dispute and claims 
are set out as follows:— 

City of Winnipeg and City of Winnipeg 
Hydro Electric System have consistently re- 
fused, and still refuse, to complete restora- 
tions of wage reductions heretofore imposed 
on the within applicants. A Wage Schedule 
was submitted by the applicants on February 
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6, 1939, and on February 10, 1939, respect- 
ively, providing for a restoration of 12-3 
per cent. 

The reply filed to that application is in the 
same form as that filed in the case of the 
Clerical Forces, etc., and as set out in 
abbreviated form in the report dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1939, of the Board of Conciliation con- 
sisting of the Honourable Mr. Justice Donovan, 
chairman, C. V. McArthur, K.C., and R. B. 
Russell, members. 

The applicants herein are engaged in the 
work of the City of Winnipeg Hydro Electric 
System and represent only a section of the 
employees of that system. Another section 
was represented by the applicants to the Board 
of Conciliation hereinbefore mentioned. 

The wage reductions referred to in the 


application herein were a part of the general. 


wage reductions made by the City of Win- 
nipeg, namely,— 
(1) Ten per cent. (10 per cent) in the 
year 1932; 
(2) Nine per cent (9 per cent) in the 
year 19338. 


The reply of the city herein is in the same 
form as that filed in answer to the application 
by the clerical workers etc., and dealt with 
by the other Board. It may be summarized as 
follows :— 


(1) (a) That a world wide depression 
brought the heavy burden of unemployment 
onto the city and a heavy reduction in 
revenues; 

(b) The city in 1932 made a 10 per cent 
reduction in the wages of its employees and 
in 1933 made a further reduction of 10 per 
cent of the then balance of the employees’ 
wages; 

(c) A restoration of the wages of 34 per 
cent was made by the city in 1934; 


(2) Following the application for a Board 
of Conciliation by the employees in 1937 the 
Dysart Board by a majority report recom- 
mended an increase of 5 per cent in the then 
wages of the employees except those of the 
police dpartment. That Board by unanimous 
finding recommended a 10 per cent increase to 
employees of the police department; 

(3) In the year 1937 the McPherson Board 
dealing with an application by members of the 
Pointe du Bois and Slave Falls Units of the 
Union of Electrical Workers recommended 
restoration of the balance of the second 10 
per cent cut in the wages of those employees. 
The city as of June 1, 1938, made a restoration 
of 5 per cent subject to certain modifications 
in respect of certain employees who had been 
exempt from the first 10 per cent reduction; 

(4) In that reply the city refers to recom- 
mendations made by the Goldenberg Com- 
mission on March 18, 1939, and to the difficulty 


for the city in balancing its budget for the 
year 1939; . 


(5) Reference is made to specified items in 
showing that it was necessary for the city in 
balancing its budget to resort to some excep- 
tional means of providing monies for the year, 
such means including the following :— 

(a) Divert to current expenditures monies 
from sinking fund instalments; 

(b) Increase of two mills in mill rate; 

(c) Contribution from Hydro Electric 

System ; 

(d) Otherwise as set out in detail in the 
answer filed. 


The city’s answer appears to be summarized 
in the last sentence of their reply as follows:— 
“In view of the foregoing however the city 
submits that it is not now in a position 
to consent to the restorations which the em- 
ployees are now seeking”. 


It seems to follow then from the afore- 
mentioned documents and the exhibits filed 
herein and statements made that the wage 
reductions were made to meet what was then 
considered to be an emergency and that it was 
clearly understood by both parties that restora- 
tion of the reductions in wages would take 
place when such emergency situation was re- 
lieved. 

On the briefs submitted by the parties and 
argument it would appear that the implied 
promise to restore was not contingent only on 
removal in whole or in part of the unemploy- 
ment relief burden but should be fulfilled on 
it appearing that the city’s financial position 
warrants such fulfilment in whole or in part. 

In substantiation of that view is the fact 
that the two aforementioned restorations were 
made at times when the unemployment relief 
burden had not been reduced. 

The applicants herein contend that as em- — 
ployees of a self-sustained utility which is now 
showing a substantial profit it should be held 
that a part of that profit should go towards 
restoring the reductions in wages which were 
made when that utility was not in such a 
good financial condition. They contend that 
the question of the general financial condition 
or general financial inability to restore the 
amount of cuts in wages of city employees 
should not stand in the way of their own 
restorations. 

That contention is based mainly on the view 
that at least so far as the employees are con- 
cerned the Hydro Electric System should be 
considered to be a separate business entity 
from the municipal corporation (the city of 
Winnipeg). 

The employees’ representatives have pointed 
out that the Hydro Electric System: 


(1) was created as a result of special 
provincial legislation, particularly in respect 
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of its general operations and of its plant and 
equipment located outside the city limits; 

(2) has separate, accounts, reserves and 
generally a financial set-up of its own; 

(3) is separate in its financing to at least 
the extent that it should be regarded as a 
subsidiary rather than a mere department 
of the city; 

(4) did not have its establishment based 
on levies on city properties or Winnipeg 
citizens; 

(5) has met its own liabilities from its 
earnings. 

On the other side it was contended in reply 
and on behalf of the city that, 

(1) the Hydro Electric System is not in 
law a separate entity; 

(2) its control, general policy and em- 
ployees are subject to city control; 

(3) its financial undertakings originate in 
city authority and the city has the ultimate 
financial responsibility the same as in respect 
of other departments of the government of 
the city; 

(4) its securities are issued under the au- 
thority of by-laws passed by the city and 
these by-laws have been subject to all the 
provisions of the city charter—by-laws passed 
authorizing the issue of debentures to bor- 
row money for purposes of the Hydro Elec- 
tric System have directed the levying of 
rates for the payment of debts and these 
by-laws authorize the rates to be levied on 
the rateable property of the city; 

(5) in practice and in law the city is en- 
titled to the profit from the business of the 
Hydro Electric System—-the credit of the 
Hydro Electric System is based not alone 
on its assets and undertakings but also on 
the general credit of the city. 


The facts produced by the employees in 
evidence and our inspection of the electric sys- 
tem plants establish that generally speaking 
the work of the employees who have made the 
application herein hold positions requiring 
skill, trustworthiness and responsibility. 

It may be however that such aspects of 
such employment were taken into considera- 
tion when their rates of pay were increased. If 
not, such a question might well be taken into 
consideration by the parties. 

The application to the department did not 
in our opinion show that such a question was 
to be considered as part of the reference to 
_the Board. 

On the foregoing and other considerations 
put before the Board in the form of written 
briefs and arguments it does not seem to the 
chairman and Mr. McArthur, one of the mem- 
bers of the Board, that the applicants are 
entitled to preferential treatment above other 
city employees in the matter of the restoration 


of wages claimed merely because the city and 
the Hydro Electric System should in opera- 
tion be considered separate entities. It ap- 
pears to be an established fact that the Hydro 
Electric System is not a separate legal entity 
as a corporation or business. It undoubtedly 
is conducted as a department of the city’s 
business and its citizens and ratepayers have 
the ultimate responsibility for the conduct of 
its business. 

The undersigned members of the Board are 
of the opinion that further restoration should 


‘be given by the city when and as either, 


(1) the expense of unemployment relief 
in the city has been further reduced in some 
substantial degree, or 

(2) the city’s financial ability to restore 
has become improved in some substantial 
degree. 

We recommend that such contingent restora- 
tion should be made in a fair proportion to 
improvement in either of the aforementioned 
ways. In this respect reference should be 
made to the unanimous part of the Board’s 
finding in the report on the application of the 
city’s employees (clerical forces, etc.) sub- 
mitted a week ago. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) W. J. Donovan, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) C. V. McArtuur, 
Member. 
Dated at Winnipeg, 
this 15th day of November, 
A.D. 1939. 
Minority Report 


In the matter of a dispute between the 

. Corporation of the City of Winnipeg and 
City of Winnipeg Hydro Electric System, 
(Employer); and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
Unions B9I64, 1087 and B1129, consisting 
of Foremen Linemen, Linemen, Trouble- 
men, Underground Cable Splicers, Pitmen 
and Labourers, Journeymen Electricians, 
Repairmen, Station Maintenance, Journey- 
men and Helpers, Station and Sub-Station 
Operators, and Assistant Operators and 
Floormen, Metermen, Journeymen Class 
A, B and C and Apprentices, Tramway- 
men and all classes as above stated at 
Pointe du Bois and Slave Falls, Manitoba, 
(Employees). 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, 

To: November 13th, 1939. 
The Hon. N. A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

I have had the benefit of seeing the opinion 
of the majority of this Board and regret that 
I cannot concur in their findings. 
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They have based their recommendations 
upon the City Hydro being nothing more than 
part of the machinery of the Corporation of 
the City of Winnipeg and upon the further 
provision that the employees of the Hydro 
have no claim to be treated in any way 
differently from the general body of em- 
ployees of the City of Winnipeg in the matter 
of wage restorations. 


I have come to the conclusion that there is 
a great deal of merit in the employees’ sub- 
mission that Hydro has a separate and distinct 
existence apart from the general functions of 
the Corporation of the City of Winnipeg. 
Conducting an ordinary commercial enterprise 
is no part of the customary and recognized 
functions of a municipal corporation as are the 
construction and maintenance of streets and 
sewers, to which the Hydro has been compared 
by the representatives of the city, and to the 
provision of police and fire protection. It 
required exceptional statutory powers to 
endow the City of Winnipeg with powers 
sufficient to enable it to inaugurate an under- 
taking such as Hydro and ever since its in- 
ception the City Hydro has been financed on 
an entirely different footing from any of the 
other utilities of the city. No citizen of Win- 
nipeg pays or has ever paid taxes to maintain 
Hydro; in which Hydro differs from the 
Waterworks Department or the Sewage Dis- 
posal System, but, on the other hand, Hydro 
does what no other utility does, pays taxes 
on its property situated within the city, and 
I can see no reason or logic in the City of 
Winnipeg paying taxes to itself upon its own 
property if it did not distinguish Hydro in 
some way from those utilities which have an 
equal amount of property but which pay no 
taxes. The City has recognized that the 
Hydro is something separate and apart and 
its consistent and commendable practice of 
keeping Hydro’s accounts, reserves, financing 
and management separate from the city’s 
general business and accounts demonstrates 
sufficiently its accord with these principles. I 
would compare the city Hydro to a wholly 
owned subsidiary whose liabilities are, in fact, 
underwritten and guaranteed by the City so 
as to enable the subsidiary to obtain more 
favourable financial terms and to whose profits 
the city is entitled. Up to the present time 
the Hydro has met, and more than met, all its 
liabilities including bond interest, taxes to the 
City of Winnipeg and other charges and when 
it has had deficits has recovered them from its 
own earnings. Therefore, while it may be con- 
ceded that the city is entitled, as the owner of 
the Hydro, to its profits, those profits should 
only be computed after the wages of the 
Hydro’s employees have been paid upon the 
scale which has been agreed upon as reason- 
able, that is, on the 1931 base rate. 


Arguments similar to the above appealed to 
the majority of the McPherson Board as 
sound and they concluded that in practice at 
least Hydro was a separate entity and as such 
its employees should be treated separately, and 
with this conclusion I feel bound to agree; but 
even if J should be wrong upon the issue of 
Hydro’s separate entity, I still cannot entirely 
agree with the conclusions of the majority of 
this Board, differing as I do upon the issue of 
whether or not the city should treat all its 
employees alike. 


It seems to me that the city’s expressed 
desire to treat all its employees alike may be 
philosophically ideal but suffers from certain 
practical difficulties because such things as 
economic necessity and the law of supply and 
demands, and perhaps even practical politics, 
might compel deviation from such a policy. 
The very fact that the city wage scales for 
different classes of workmen and employees 
are founded upon different bases is sufficient 
to show the impossibility of treating different 
types of workmen, each of whose occupations 
demands its peculiar education, training, skill 
and ability, in the same manner. While the 
city maintains that those factors just men- 
tioned, together with conditions of labour and 
hours of employment and such special risks 
and dangers to which the workmen. are ex- 
posed, are sufficiently provided for in the 
differences in basic rates, I do not think that 
this argument should prevail. The necessity 
and urgency of maintaining certain civic ser- 
vices, coupled with a limited number of men 
capable of maintaining them might make it 
expedient and desirable that the city should 
consider and grant the request of such a group 
of employees for restoration before the 
demands of those less essential to the well- 
being of the community. This is essentially 
the position adopted by the employees before 
this Board, who argue that the city has not 
in the past hesitated to discriminate between 
various groups, examples of which are the 
concessions granted the firemen, the machine 
shop employees, and the linemen, and not only 
the city but previous Boards of Conciliation 
have recognized that even restorations must 
be made to some employees before others; 
undoubtedly the Dysart Board recognized it 
in recommending the preferential restorations 
of 10 per cent to the Police, and the McPher- 
son Board recognized it with the very men in 
this dispute. Our inspection of the plants at 
Pointe du Bois, Slave Falls and the Rover 
Street Substation in Winnipeg, which extended 
over two days, and our conversations with the 
various employees convinced me of the con- 
siderable skill, knowledge and ability de- 
manded of the Hydro Workers and of the 
great responsibility which rests upon them. 
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The importance of maintaining their present 
high standard of efficiency and their good-will 
can hardly be overestimated when it is 
realized that upon Hydro’s continuous and 
proper functioning now depends such essential 
services as street lighting, water supply, high 
pressure water for fire-fighting and sewage 
disposal, to say nothing of the industrial and 
domestic life of the citizens at large. Upon 
Hydro and its employees depends public safety, 
health and convenience, and I can conceive no 
other factors which would warrant greater con- 
cern on the part of a municipal corporation 
so as to move them to a favourable considera- 
tion of the request for restoration. 


The men have also submitted evidence to 
show that in other cities where men employed 
in similar work had suffered reductions during 
the years of the depression, full restorations 
have been made and in one or two cities in- 
creases have even been received, although no 
evidence was offered on the general financial 
position of the cities or utilities involved. 


Had I been able to agree with the majority 
of this Board upon the other branches of 
the case I should probably have come to the 
same conclusion as they upon the issue of the 
ability of the City of Winnipeg to make 
restoration to its employees at the present 
time and I might have concurred with them 
in their recommendations for future restora- 
tion; however, as I have concluded that the 
Hydro is a separate entity and as an examina- 
tion of the evidence submitted by both the 
employees and the City has convinced me that 
there is plenty of money available from the 
profits of Hydro to enable the restorations 
requested by the men to be made, and as 
there is no dispute whatever about the justness 
of the basic rates set in 1931, I can see no 
reason why immediate restoration should not 
be effected to the employees who are 
applicants to this Board. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) Crive K. Ta.uin, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Malagash Salt Company, Limited, 
and its Employees 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Malagash Salt Com- 
pany, Limited, and its employees being mem- 
bers of the United Salt Mine Workers, Local 
Industrial Union No. 328, C.1.0., were received 
by the Minister of Labour on November 27, 
The board’s report is signed by the chairman, 
His Honour Judge J. Welsford Macdonald, 
of Pictou, N.S., and the board member 
nominated by the employees, Mr. Forman 
Waye, of Sydney, N.S. The member of the 
board nominated by the employer, Mr. 
George D. Macdougall, of New Glasgow, NSS., 
submitted a minority report in regard to the 
matter of wages. 

The members were sworn in on November 
4, 1939. Sessions were held at the Braeside 
Hotel, Pictou, and at the mine of the em- 
ployer, Malagash Mines, NS. 

The employer was represented by:— 


(1) Mr. G. W. MacKay, President of the 
Company. 

(2) Mr. J. S. Gillespie, General Manager of 
the Company, and 

(3) Mr. J. L. Cavanagh, Plant Manager of 
the Company. 


The employees were represented by :— 


(1) Mr. Lawrence Sutherland, President 
Local Union, C.I.O. No. 323. 

(2) Mr. Robert Farrow, Secretary Local 
Union, C.1.0. No. 328, and 

(3) Mr. Lee MacDonald, Financial Secre- 
tary Local Union, C.I.0. No. 323. 


Evidence was submitted by thirty-two 
witnesses, there being twenty-five called by 
the employees and seven called by the em- 
ployer. 

The board also heard Mr. J. P. Messervey, 
Inspector of Mines, Province of Nova Scotia, 
and Mr. F. A. Nightingale, Chartered Account- 
ant. The latter was appointed by the board, 
at the request of the men, to give an expert 
opinion on the financial statements of the 
company. 

The board also inspected the company’s 
plant and mine. 

The mine is situated at Malagash, Cumber- 
land County, N.S., and produces mined salt to 
be used for various purposes, such as: ice 
cream manufacture, railway refrigeration and 
track purposes, curing hides, beef curing, 
fish curing, chemical manufacture and highway 
uses, 


In conjunction with those above operations 
there is an evaporating plant which produces 


a higher grade of salt for particular uses. 


The board states that the ultimate capacity 
for mined salt is 60,000 tons per year and for 
evaporated salt 6,000 tons per year, but that 
these figures have never been realized in opera- 
tion due to restricted market. 


The company employs one hundred and 
seven men, all members of United Salt Mine 
Workers, C.1.0., L.I.U. No. 323, which since 
its inception has been recognized and doing 
business with the company. 
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The men’s classifications and rates of pay 
are as follows:— 


Surface: 
39 at 26 cents—Labourers, bagging, loading 
cars, etc. 
1 at 27 cents—Hostler. 
1 at 28 cents—Shipper. 
6 at 30 cents—Diesel operators and repair- 


men. 
7 at 32 cents—Locomotive firemen, diesel 
repairmen, blacksmith, 


electrician, carpenter, 
truckman, millman. 

4 at 35 cents—Two machinists, one elec- 
trician, one welder. 

1 at 36 cents—Horse and cart. 

1 at 40 cents—Locomotive driver. 


60 


Underground: 

21 at 26 cents—Muckers and trammers. 

1 at 28 cents—Pump man. 

11 at 30 cents—Drill helpers 
hoistmen. 

8 at 32 cents—Drillers and cutter helpers. 

3 at 36 cents—Timbermen—core drill. 

1 at 38 cents—Shaftsman. 

2 at 45 cents—Cutter operators. 


47 


and main 


In the formal application for a board the 
employees set forth their claims as follows: 


(1) An eight-hour day for all employees. 

(2) An increase in daily wages generally of 
25 per cent with a minimum wage of 
$3.75 per day and with special wage 
adjustments in certain individual cases. 

(3) Free lamps for underground workers. 

(4) The elimination of existing hazards to 
the safety of employees and the elimina- 
tion of conditions and practices which 
are detrimental to the health and wel- 
fare of employees. 


In its report the board deals with these 
claims separately. 


Eight-Hour Day 


Evidence was submitted by both sides in 


regard to this question. The board states 
that after due consideration it “is of the 
opinion that the eight-hour day system should 
be put into effect as soon as it is practical with- 
out disrupting the industry.” 


Wage Increase 


With respect to the matter of wages the 
board recommends “that the wages of all 
men now receiving less than $3 per day be in- 
creased to that amount; this increase to take 
effect December 1, 1939.” 

Mr. Macdougall in a minority report dissents 
from the recommendation that wages should 
be increased at the present time. 


Free Lamps for Underground Workers 


The report contains the following remarks 
on this subject:— 


The matter of free lamps for underground 
miners was not stressed. The lamps now in use 
are electric lamps, leased from the Mine Safety 
Appliance Co. These replaced carbide lamps 
formerly in use, which lamps were owned by 
the men but the carbide for same was furnished 
by the company. The present lamps are much 
superior to the carbide lamps. There are 60 
lamps in use. A statement furnished us shows 
that when using the carbide lamps the cost to 
the company for carbide per month was $36. 
The present cost to the company for operation 
of the electric lamps, being rental plus care of 
lamps, less the 50 cents per month per man paid 
by the men, is $45.36. 

Your board in view of the above facts feels 
it cannot make any recommendation. 


Hazards 


Concerning hazards, the board reports as 
follows :— 


In reference to elimination of existing 
hazards to the safety of employees and the 
elimination of conditions and practices which 
are detrimental to the health and welfare of 
employees, the board examined a large number 
of witnesses from the men and company officials, 
and also Mr. Messervey, the Mine Inspector for 
the Provincial Government. The board found 
that some of the outstanding hazards had been 
removed by advice of Safety Committee and 
Mine Inspector, and the board was advised by 
the company officials that other matters of this 
nature would be attended to at once. The 
board inspected the workings of the mine and 
while underground found that in dead ends 
where explosives had been used the fumes would 
remain in the places for some time, causing 
severe headaches in some instances. The board 
recommend that some measures be taken to 
supply the men with pure air, either by the 
installation of booster fans or other means. 

The evidence of the Inspector of Metalliferrous 
Mines and Quarries for the Province of Nova 
Scotia revealed a confused situation as to 
proper inspection of surface plants such as 
evaporator, power house, ete. This should not 
be, and either the Inspector above referred to 
should inspect the entire plant, or the Nova 
Scotia Government Factory Inspector should be 
instructed to inspect certain sections of the 
plant. Some definite arrangement as to juris- 
diction should be established so that competent 
inspection of entire operations be provided. 


General 


The following general comments are con- 
tained in the board’s report:— 


Your board believes it necessary to call 
attention to the general salt situation insofar 
as it affects the Malagash operations, influencing 
as it does both the finances of the Company and 
the earning possibilities of the employees. 

The greatest production of mined salt was 
during the fiscal year 1938, being 48,425 tons 
in 243 days. The shipments of mined salt were, 
for this year, 44,492 tons. For the fiscal year 
1939 the amounts were slightly lower, being 
42,888 tons and 39,208 tons, respectively, repre- 
senting 225 working days. 

We are informed that the salt used each year 
for fishery purposes in Newfoundland, St. 
Pierre, Prince Edward Island, New Bruns- 
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wick, Eastern Quebec and Nova Scotia is in the 

vicinity of 150,000 tons. 

‘ Insofar as mine production capacity is con- 
cerned, we can expect under favourable con- 

ditions an output of about 60,000 tons-on full- 

time operations. Such salt as is now sold, is 

sold in three principal grades: 


A—WNo. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 mesh. 
B—No. 5 and No. 8 mesh. 
C.—Finer grade. 


The proportion of the present production is 
roughly one-third to each grade. 

The “A” grade is sold for ice cream manu- 
facture; for use by railways for refrigeration 
and for track purposes; for curing hides; for 
beef curing, etc. The “B” grade is the size 
usually used in fish curing. The “C” grade is 
used for chemical purposes in the newsprint 
trade and for highway treatments. 

The prices obtained for the above grades vary 
as to sizes and the use of the larger grained 
salt is being to: some extent replaced by 
mechanical refrigeration. ; 

To correct a situation in which the gainful 
employment of over 100 men is concerned and 
in which the safety of a considerable invested 
capital is also involved, and also adversely 
affecting what should be a thriving community, 
your board believes a solution should be sought. 
This solution should be such as will give Mala- 
gash salt a rightful place in the “Atlantic Coast 
of Canada” salt market. ; é 

At the present time this market.is practic- 
ally closed to Malagash salt, due to the importa- 
tion of “solar” salt from the West Indies 
and the Mediterranean at very low prices; these 
low prices being due largely to the lower labour 
rates and standard of living in those districts. 

On a production of 60,000 tons of Malagash 
salt per year, some 30,000 to 40,000 tons would 
be available as fishery salt. As this is only 
20 per cent to 25 per cent of the potential 
market it seems a tragedy that, with this market 
at the door, foreign cheap salt gluts the market, 
so that both our capital and our labour cannot 
expect reasonable returns. 
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And it should not be forgotten that mined 
salt is free from bacteria and that the cost of 


the salt used in a quintal of dry fish costing 


say $4.50 is less than 50 cents. 


Unquestionably the Federal Department of 
Fisheries can provide the answer. 


While the “evaporated salt” situation is not 
exactly the same, yet the Malagash plant has a 
capacity of some 6,000 tons per annum, while 
the yearly sales have been usually less than 
3,000 tons, and in only one year exceeded this 
figure and then only slightly. 


A series of suggestions for assisting the 
Malagash Company and employes is included 
in the report relating to remission of royalties, 
past, present and future for ten years; favour- 
able consideration of cancellation of indebted- 
ness to the Canadian National Railways; con- 
sideration of a rebate by the Canadian National 
Railways of 50 cents per ton, or, if this cannot 
be achieved, some application of subventions. 
In submitting these suggestions the board states 
that it is prompted by a desire to discover some 
“effective and immediate aid to an industry 
which is of considerable importance.” The 
suggestion is made that the Halifax station 
of the Fisheries Bureau be charged with the 
task of carrying out the necessary’ investiga- 
tion and instruction to fish curers so that 
Nova Scotia salt will be used to cure Nova 
Scotia fish and similar efforts be directed else- 
where in Canada. “This,” the board states, 
“is of great importance,” and adds “in fact all 
these suggestions are made in the hope they 
will lead to some solution of the present low 
wage scale now paid in the mined salt in- 
dustry.” 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Hull Electric Company and its 
Street Railway Employees 


A unanimous report was received by the 
Minister of Labour on December 12th from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a wages dispute be- 
tween the Hull Electric Company and its 
employees being members of Division 591, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America. 


The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice Lucien Cannon, Que- 
bec, P.Q., chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other board mem- 
bets; Mr. HH. P:- Hil) kK C2Ottawa, ‘Ont 
nominated by the company, and Mr. Alexandre 
Tache, K.C., Hull, P.Q., nominated by the 
men. 


The text of the report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of a dispute between the Hull 
Electric Company and its employees being 
members of Division 691, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway — 
and Motor Coach Employees of America. 


To the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir, 


Under the provisions of Chap. 112 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, the Board sat 
in Ottawa in the offices of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada. 

The company was represented by Mr. A. V. 
Gale, Vice President, and the employees by 
Mr. Magnus Sinclair. 

An exhaustive survey of the matter in dis- 
pute was carried out. 
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Messrs. J. R. Beaudry and A. C. Brittain 
on behalf of the company, and Messrs. J. H. 
Noel, G. Proulx and W. A. Sullivan on behalf 
of the employees, were heard as witnesses 
and gave verbal and documentary evidence of 
considerable usefulness. 


At the chairman’s suggestion a meeting of 
the interested parties took place during the 
reference in an endeavour to reach a settle- 
ment of the dispute, but no such settlement 
was then arrived at. 


Throughout the proceedings the parties 
showed a spirit of friendliness and fair- 
mindedness which the Board cannot too 
highly commend. 


Having carefully inquired into the dispute 
and all matters affecting the merits and right 


settlement thereof, the Board unanimously 
recommend that the wages of the employees 
be increased to the extent of three cents per 
hour. The said earnings to be effective from 
15th October, 1939. 

The Board has been informed and has every 
reason to believe that this unanimous recom- 
mendation will be accepted by both parties 
to the dispute. 


Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) Lucien Cannon, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.).« 3. -P:” Hiaa, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) ALEXANDRE TACHE, 
‘Member. 
December 9th, 1939. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1939 


fi Peat? following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for November, 1939, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 


Number Numbers of|/Time loss in 


Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
SNOW 1939) os ct doe: 15 5,088 37,381 
"Octplos0 ete ee ae: 25 6, 630 35, 201 
Nov. 1938525 ...20%.).. 4 9 675 6,409 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is un- 
doubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 
A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work inyoluDe six or more em- 
poabe and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
ess than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 
“‘minor disputes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
eed deaHly not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


Although the number of strikes and lockouts 
was considerably less in November than in 
October and the number of workers involved 
showed a slight reduction, there was an 
appreciable increase in time loss. There was 
a substantial amount of time loss in both 
months due to strikes of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta, gold miners 
in British Columbia, fish handlers in Nova 
Scotia, textile workers in St. Jerome, P.Q,, 
and sheet metal workers in Toronto, Ont. 
In November, 1938, the only disputes of im- 
portance were those involving leather goods 
workers in Montreal and lime plant workers 
at Blubber Bay, B.C. 


Six disputes, involving 2,093 workers, were 
carried over from October and nine disputes 
commenced during November. Of these 
fifteen disputes, nine were terminated during 
the month, two resulting in favour of the 
employers and one in favour of the workers 
involved while compromise settlements were 
reached in five cases and the result of one 
dispute was recorded as indefinite. At the 
end of the month, therefore, there were six 
strikes or lockouts recorded as in’ progress, 
namely: gold miners, Pioneer Mines, B.C., 
coal miners, Estevan, Sask., coal miners, Port 
Hood, N.S., men’s clothing factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q., sheet metal workers, Toronto, 
Ont., and fish handlers, Lockport, NS. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are defined in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available as 
to seven such disputes, namely: coastwise long- 
shoremen, Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 
1936, several employers; beverage dispensers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one employer; 
dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 
1937, one employer; lithographers, London, 
Ont., August 31, 1938, one employer; bakers 
and helpers, Vancouver, B.C., November 11, 
19388, one employer; stationary engineers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 2, 1939, one employer; 
and fur factory workers, Toronto, Ont., Octo- 
ber 17, 1939, one employer. 

The dispute involving dressmakers - em- 
ployed by one firm in Montreal, P.Q., com- 
mencing January 20, 1939, and listed in the 
above paragraph for some months, is reported 
by the union to have terminated on November 
21, many of the strikers having secured work 
in other establishments and the remainder re- 
turning to work under the same conditions as 
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prior to the cessation. The dispute has con- 
sequently been removed from the list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employees being involved. 

A strike of ten pin boys in one bowling 
alley in Montreal, P.Q., occurred on October 
29, the strikers demanding an increase in 
piece rates from two cents per string to two 
and one-half cents. The management agreed 
to raise the rate if other bowling alleys did 
also and work was resumed on the next day. 
A strike in another alley from November 6 
to November 14 is recorded in the statistical 
table. This strike was unsuccessful. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to ‘the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to November 


Gotp Mrners, PioneeR MINES, B.C— 
Following proceedings under the British 
Columbia Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, during which the strike had been 
called, the president of the local union was 
fined $150 on November 2 for calling the 
strike contrary to the statute and five other 
members of the union executive were charged 
with violation of the statute in bringing on 
the cessation. On November 14 these were 
fined also. In the meantime the union had 
taken action before a supreme court judge to 
quash the proceedings on various grounds. 
On November 16 a number of workers, not 
members of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, having requested 
the management to re-open the mine, twenty- 
five repair and maintenance men were put to 
work but these were withdrawn about Novem- 
ber 21 owing to picketing by numbers of 
strikers and other miners from the district. 
At the end of the month the mine was still 
closed and the union declaring the strike in 
effect. ; 

Coat Miners, Estevan, Sask.—At the end 
of October, following the issue of a court 
order restraining the pickets from watching 
and besetting the property of one of the 
operators, intimidating workmen, etc., one of 
the principal mines involved, a stripping mine 
operated by steam shovels, resumed operations 
on a substantial scale. On November 2, on 
application of counsel for the United Mine 
Workers of America, the injunction was 
altered to clearly permit peaceful picketing. 


On November 4 and November 6 two miners. 


charged with violating the Vehicles Act, were 
convicted and sentenced to a fine of $25 and 
thirty days’ imprisonment. A charge of 
assault was dismissed. On November 6 pickets 


dissuaded men from working when two mines 
were to be re-opened. On November 9 the 
provincial government issued a statement 
urging the parties to the dispute to reach a 
settlement. On November 15 charges against 
two pickets for violation of the Vehicles 
Act were reported to have been withdrawn. 
One man was found guilty of assault on 
November 17, fined $15 and costs and bound 
over to keep the peace for six months under 
bonds. Another man charged with watching 
and besetting elected trial by jury. Toward the 
end of the month it was reported that small 
numbers of miners were at work in some of 
the mines but the pickets had persuaded some 
to quit. On November 30 the provincial gov- 
ernment held a conference of the parties in- 
volved in the dispute. On December 8 it was 
announced that a settlement had been reached, 
both unions involved, the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and the Saskatche- 
wan Mine Workers’ Union, affiliated with the 
Canadian Federation of Labour, having agreed 
to withdraw from the field for the duration of 
the war and one year later. A new union is 
to be organized including all the miners. A 
minimum wage rate of 40 cents per hour for 
labourers is to be recognized; also the prin- 
ciples of collective bargaining, the closed shop 
and seniority. 


SuHot Facrory Workers, Toronto, OntT.— 
As mentioned in the Lasour Gazette for 
November, this dispute was settled early in 
November as a result of conciliaton by the 
Ontario Department of Labour and work was 
resumed on November 2. An agreement with 
the United Shoe Workers of America was 
signed providing for increases in wages to 
some employees. The agreement is outlined 
elsewhere in this issue. 


TEXTILE Factory WoRKERS (SPINNING, 
KNITTING AND WEAVING), St. JEROME, P.Q.— 
Work was resumed on November 9 as a re- 
sult of negotiations, it having been agreed 
that the management would recognize a local 
union representing its own employees and 
within three months reach an agreement as to 
wages and working conditions. 


SuHeet Metab AND STEEL WarE FAaAcToRY 
Workers, Toronto, Ont.—The settlement 
resulting in resumption of work on November 
3, providing for increases in wages and union 
agreement, was outlined in the lLasour 
Gazette for November on pages 1098 and 
1179. 

Fis Hanpuers, Lockeport, N.S.—The fisher- 
men and fish-handlers involved in this dis- 
pute took over an establishment not in use 
for some time and set up a co-operative fish 
handling business early in November. Ship- 
ments of fish by the establishments involved 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1939* 





Number involved | Time loss 





Industry, occupation in man 
and locality Establish- Warkors working Remarks 
ments days 





| 
— } 


Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to November, 1939 


Mininec, Etc.— 
Gold miners, Pioneer Mines, 
Orr eee ce cass 1 142 3,500 |Commenced Oct. 8, 1939; for recognition of 
union, check-off for union dues and in- 
creased wages; unterminated. 


Coal miners, Estevan, Sask. 1 350 7,500 |Commenced Oct. 16, 1939; for employment 
of members of one union only and for signed 
agreement providing for increased wages 
and reduced hours; unterminated. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, To- : 
TOURS Ontse see. aed 1 16 16 |Commenced Oct. 27, 1939; for union agree- 
ment with increased wages; terminated 
Nov. 1, 1939; conciliation (provincial) ; com- 
promise. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
ot, JeromesAP.Qasal. ssa 1 600 4,200 |Commenced Oct. 24, 1939; for recognition of 
union, increased wages and reduced hours; 
terminated Nov. 8, 1939; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Metal Products— 
Sheet metal and _= steel 
ware factory workers, 
MOrONtLOcONGs sso. tos, 1 585 1,170 |Commenced Oct. 27, 1939; for closed union 
shop agreement providing for increased 
wages, improved conditions, etc.; termin- 
ated Nov. 2, 1939; conciliation (provincial); 


compromise. 
TRADE— 
Fish handlers, Lockeport, 
IN Su sieee te. ae 2 400 10,000 |Commenced Oct. 23, 1939; alleged lockout 


re union recognition; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts commencing during November, 1939 


Loeaine, Erc.— 

Loggers, Gogama, Ont..... 1 75 |- 150 |Commenced Nov. 10; for increased wages 
(piece rates) and removal of charge for 
use of horses; terminated Nov. 13; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 

Minina, Etc.— 

Coal miners, Springhill, 

UES: mee sfeceonee enti Aone ae 1 1,400 7,500 |Commenced Nov. 6; against removal of four 
miners from bankhead; terminated Nov. 
13; conciliation (provincial); indefinite. 


Coal miners, East Coulee, 
Biltacot. Cce eiles atte ah 1 150 600 |\Commenced Nov. 21; against transfer of two 
miners to poorer section of mine; termin- 
ated Nov. 24; negotiations; in favour of 


workers. 
Coal miners, Port Hood, 
Oks a aah othe Be yrs 42 1 25 150 |Commenced Nov. 23; for increased wages 
unterminated. 


MANUFACTURING— 
' Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers 
(woollens), Grand Mére, 
P Qan. Acsedidatlds tae: 1 100 300 |Commenced Nov. 7; for increased wages; 
terminated Nov. 9; ‘conciliation (provincial 
and municipal); compromise. 
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Number involved Time loss 


Aes occupation ee} in phe 7 
and locality Establish- working emarks 
ments Workers days 


Strikes and Lockouts commencing during November, 1939—Continued 


Men’s clothing factory 


| 
workers, Montreal, P.Q. 45 1,200 


Metal Products— 
Sheet metal workers, To- 
Ponts Ong. scan dic tie... i 22 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Miscellaneous— 
Truck drivers, Fergus, 
Ont we eeees ek. sh 1 7 


SERVICE— 

Recreational— 
Pin boys (bowling), Mont- 
real, P. 


2,000 |Commenced Nov. 22; 7e increase in rates to 
contractors in accordance with increase in 
wages; unterminated. 


180 |Commenced Nov. 21; ve alleged lockout of 
workers because of union membership and 
for union recognition, increased wages, etc.; 
unterminated. 


15 |Commenced Nov. 4; for increased wages and 
guaranteed 8 hour day; terminated Nov. 7; 
replacement and return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


100 |Commenced Nov. 6; for increased wage rates; 
terminated Nov. 13; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 





erin this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termina ~ 
tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


were prevented by the picket and it was re- 
ported that the names of certain persons 
were taken and the facts reported to the pro- 
vineial Attorney General. 
the unions made inquiries as to proceedings 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act and later a conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour proceeded to the 
locality. 


Disputes Commencing During November 


Loccrrs, GocaMa, OntT.— Employees in two 
camps out of three operated by one employer 
ceased work on November 10 to secure in- 
creases in rates of pay per log and removal 
of the charge for horses, claiming that no 
payment was made for logs culled by the 
management but used for low grade lumber. 
As a result of negotiations the employer 
reported that the charge for horses was elim- 
inated, wages and piece rates being unchanged. 

Coan Miners, SprincHimit, N.S.—Muiners in 
two collieries operated by one company ceased 
work on November 6 in protest against the 
removal of certain men from the bankhead 
on the ground that owing to decreased output 
they were not required. It was reported the 
men were offered a transfer to the yard staff. 
The union alleged that under the agreement 
the change should have been negotiated with 
the union executive instead of their merely 
being notified. The district officers advised the 


On November 16, 


miners to resume work pending negotiations 
but the members voted to continue the strike. 
A proposal from the Nova Scotia Minister of 
Mines that the men be reinstated and work 
resumed pending an inquiry by a Judge was 
accepted and work was resumed on Novem- 
ber 14. 

Coat Miners, East Coutts, Autta—Muiners 
ceased work on November 21 when two men 
were transferred to another part of the mine 
alleged to be less favourable, on the ground 
that their output was insufficient. Work was 
resumed on November 25 when the manage- 
ment agreed to reinstate the men. 

Coat Miners, Port Hoop, N.S.—A dispute 
involving about twenty-five miners engaged 
to produce coal in one shaft in connection 
with preparing an abandoned mine for re- 
opening has been reported in the press. It 
appears that the men ceased work on Novem- 
ber 23 demanding an increase in the rate per 
ton from 85 cents to $1.25 with a minimum of 
$3 per day instead of $2.75. Detailed reports 
on the dispute have not been received and a 
settlement by the end of the month has not 
been reported. 

TexTILE Facrory Workers (WOOLLEN), 
Granp Merg, P.Q.—The weavers in one estab- 
lishment ceased work on November 7, being 
joined by other workers, demanding an in- 
crease in wages of twenty per cent. As a 
result of negotiations with the assistance uf 
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the local member of the legislature and the 
Mayor a settlement was reached providing for 
an increase of fifteen per cent to the weavers 
and ten per cent to other classes, the in- 
crease for the weavers being subject to a 
finding by the local member as to labour 
conditions in other woollen mills in the prov- 
ince. Work was resumed on November 10. 

MEn’s CuioTtHine Factory Workers (Con- 
TRACTORS SHops), Montreat, P.Q—A cessa~- 
tion of work by upwards of 1,000 employees 
in the shops of about forty-five clothing con- 
tractors occurred on November 22 as a result 
of a dispute between the contractors and the 
manufacturers from whom they receive con- 
tracts. An increase in wages of ten per cent, 
effective December 4, was agreed upon between 
the various employers’ associations and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
and approved by an Order in Council under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Act on 
November 16. The contractors employing 
about 2,000 workers desired an increase in 
the prices paid by the manufacturers and this 
was conceded by several of the large establish- 
ments, affecting about 1,000 workers in fifteen 
contractors’ shops. The other contractors, 
with the support of the union, closed down 
their shops on November 22 to enforce their 
demand. From time to time various contrac- 
tors made a settlement but at the end of the 
month about twenty per cent of those involved 
were reported to be still on strike. 

Suret MetraL Workers, Toronto, Ont.—A 
strike was called on November 21 in an 
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establishment manufacturing heating equip- 
ment by the Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee, affiliated with the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, when twelve union mem- 
bers and two others were laid off and eight 
other employees also ceased work. Union 
recognition was demanded. On the previous 
day the management had met a union com- 
mittee and the union organizer and stated 
that a vote of the employees had been 
taken, a majority being against the union. 
The union claimed the vote was not fair in 
certain respects. The union requested the 
Toronto representative of the Department to 
inquire into the dispute and he interviewed 
the management on the following day. It 
was stated that the lay-off was due to shortage 
of material, not union membership, and that 
most of them would be taken back when work 
increased; also that a committee of em- 
ployees had been elected to deal with griev- 
ances. At the end of the month a settlement 
had not been reported. ; 


Truck Drivers, Fercus, Ont.—Employees 
of a contractor on a dam in connection with 
the Grand River Conservation Project ceased 
work on November 4 demanding an increase 
in wages from 40 cents to 50 cents per hour 
and a guaranteed minimum eight hour day 
owing to weather conditions. This was re- 
fused and after three days, the work for which 
trucks were required having been completed by 
other truck drivers and the use of other equip- 
ment, the truck drivers were re-employed as 
labourers at 40 cents per hour. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1939, issue in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1938. The latter included a table summarizing 
the principal statistics as to strikes and lock- 
outs since 1919, in the various countries for 
which such figures are available. Many coun- 
tries publish these statistics only once each 
year, the figures being issued in some cases 
after an interval of as much as two years and 
for such countries the figures are not for 
relatively recent dates. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this article are taken 
as far as possible from the government publi- 
cations of the various countries concerned. 
Information as to particular disputes is taken 
for the most part from newspapers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 


strikes and gives some details of the more im- 
portant ones. These details which are pub- 
lished after investigation do not always agree 
with the information given earlier in the press. 


The number of disputes which began during 
October was 80 and 10 were unterminated at 
the end of September, making a total of 90 
in progress during the month; involving 37,000 
workers with a resultant time loss of 102,000 
man working days. 

Of the 80 which began during October, 29 
arose out of demands for increases in wages 
and 11 were over other wage questions. Ques- 
tions regarding working hours lead to 4 dis- 
putes, 16 were over the employment of parti- 
cular classes or persons, 11 were over questions 
regarding working conditions, and questions of 
trade union principle led to 7 strikes. Two dis- 
putes were due to sympathetic action. 

Final settlements reached during the month 
numbered 72. Of these, 17 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 44 were settled in favour 
of the employers and 11 resulted in compro- 
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mises. In the case of 10 disputes work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike which involved the largest num- 
ber of workers during October occurred in 
South Wales and Monmouthshire when 7,000 
tinplate workers ceased work in support of 
certain classes who demanded wage increases. 
The strike began on October 30. Work was 
resumed unconditionally on November 4. 

On October 12 the refusal of the manage- 
ment of a coal mine at Shotts, Lancashire, to 
take over “hole-boring” from the workers led 
to a strike of 415 miners; 65 workers were in- 
directly involved. The next day 2,200 miners 
in other collieries in the same locality went 
out in sympathy with the strikers but work 
was resumed the same day in all these collier- 
ies without any change in conditions. 

Dissatisfaction with the amount of a pro- 
posed increase in wages led to a strike of 
2,080 colliery work people near Prestwick, 
Ayrshire, on October 20. The result of this 
strike was not reported but work was resumed 
the next day. 

The suspension of a workmen’s inspector for 
a breach of the Coal Mines Act lead to a 
strike of 1,718 underground and' surface work- 
ers at a colliery at Pontefact, Yorkshire, on 
October 11. Workers indirectly involved num- 
bered 217. On October 14 work was resumed 
on the advice of trade union officials. 

At Bishopton, Renfrewshire, 1,500 building 
labourers and bricklayers employed by several 
firms struck on October 12 for increased wages 
and a guaranteed week. They resumed work 
the next day without having gained any of 
their demands. 

A strike of 1,302 employees of a linoleum fac- 
tory at Kirkcaldy, Fife, for recognition of their 
trade union began on October 9. Work was 
resumed on October 14 when the employers 
agreed to meet representatives of the union. 

In London, 492 carmen and other em- 
ployees of a road transport firm went on strike 
on October 3, as the result of a dispute re- 
specting working hours following the intro- 
duction of lighting restrictions. Other work- 
ers numbering 808 were indirectly affected. 
Work was resumed on October 6 after an 
amicable settlement had been reached. 


New Zealand 


The Dominion of New Zealand has recently 
published statistics dealing with industrial dis- 
putes during the first six months of 1939. 
During the period there were 44 strikes, which 
involved 11,256 employees of 608 firms and 
which resulted in a time loss of 29,160 man 
working days. The estimated loss in wages 
was £33,472. During the corresponding six 
months of 1938, there were 39 strikes, involving 


5,078 workers and resulting in a, time loss of 
12,796 man working days. 
United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in Septem- 
ber, 1939, which as the Bureau of Labour 


Statistics points out are based on “scattered 


information from newspapers and other sources 
and are subject to revision as more definite 
reports are received,” show 175 strikes as 
beginning during the month which with 155 
unterminated at the end of August made a 
total of 330 in progress during the month. The 
number of workers involved in these disputes 
was approximately 90,000 with a resultant time 
loss of 750,000 man working days. The com- 
parable figures for the previous month, which 
have been partially revised but are not final, 
show that there were 371 strikes in progress 
involving about 95,000 workers with a resultant 
time loss of 900,000 man working days. 

The strike of automobile workers employed 
by Chrysler Corporation which began when 
efforts to negotiate a new contract between the 
employer and’ the United Automobile Workers 
affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, broke down about October 6, 
was settled on November 29 and work was 
resumed about December 1. 


The commencement of this strike was re- 
ported in the Lasour Gazette, November, 
1939, page 1099. The union demanded: wage 
increases, a union shop, a system of arbitra- 
tion and a voice in fixing production schedules. 
The number of workers directly involved num- 
bered between 50,000 and 70,000 and it was 
estimated that upwards of 100,000 employees 
of sales forces and in allied plants were in- 
directly affected. The strike ran for 54 days, 
ten days longer than the strike of General 
Motors employees in 1937 (LaBour GAZETTE, 
January, 1937, page 22 and February, 1937, 
page 164). Unofficial estimates place the loss 
to workers’ wages at approximately $15,000,000 
and the loss in sales in excess of $100,000,000. 

By the terms of the settlement the company, 
granted a general wage increase of three cents 
an hour instead of ten cents as originally 
demanded by the union and agreed to set up 
arbitration machinery which would deal with 
the workers’ complaints especially in regard 
to alleged “speed up” of production. The com- 
pany did not grant the union a closed shop nor 
a voice in fixing production schedules. On its 
part, the union agreed to ban “sit-down,” 
“stay-in” or “slow-down” tactics. 

While there was no strike of the Chrysler 
Corporation’s employees in Canada, shortage 
of materials manufactured in their United 
States plants made it necessary for the Cana- 
dian plants to curtail their operations. 
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WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


Functions and Objectives Reviewed by Minister of Labour in 
National Broadcast 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman 
A. McLarty, in a nation-wide radio broad- 
cast on December 10, gave a comprehensive 
review of the functioning of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board in its objective, 
which, as the Minister stated in commencing, 
“is designed to serve in the prosecution of the 
war effort of the Canadian people.” 


Since the subject matter of the address con- 
cerns a phase of operations on the “home 
front” of vital importance in the national 
effort, the text is reproduced herewith as 
a part of the record of Canadian achievement: 


On Sunday, the 38rd September, Great 
Britain declared a state of war existed with 
Germany. Four hours later there was appointed 
in Canada the “Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board.” That Board was composed of five 
men generally recognized as among the very 
ablest in the Government Service. The 
Board’s function was to insure that when our 
energies were being exerted in the prosecution 
of war there would be no profiteering, no 
hoarding and no undue enhancement of price 
of the necessaries of life. 


The powers conferred on this Board origin- 
ally quite broad, have just been widened by 
an Order in Council as a consequence of con- 
ferences in Ottawa participated in by the 
Board itself, the Department of Justice and 
the Attorneys-General of the various Prov- 
inces. I would like to pay tribute to those 
provincial officers charged with the administra- 
tion of justice in each of the Provinces for the 
generous manner in which they have co- 
operated with the Board in respect of the 
enforcement of its Regulations; which Regu- 
lations,’in their newly amended form, owe 
much to the contributions made by those 
gentlemen at the recent conference. 

This Board is empowered to investigate 
costs, prices and profits; to license persons 
who deal in any way in necessaries of life; to 
fix maximum prices and markups; to regulate 
the sale and distribution of any commodity; 
to take possession of stocks being withheld; 
to buy and sell goods, as has been done in 
the case of sugar; to recommend embargoes 
on exports. 


The power to enforce licensing, to fix maxi- 
mum prices or markups, to prohibit exports, to 
buy and sell, and to take possession of neces- 
saries of life are exercisable only with the 
consent and approval of the Governor General 
in Council. 


Meeting the Sugar Problem 


The Board met first on the day of its 
appointment. It has now been functioning— 
usually far into the night—for three months. 

In that time it has maintained the distribu- 
tion of the necessaries of life at fair and rea- 
sonable prices. It has so far successfully 
checked hoarding and profiteering and has 
effectively curbed those who might have been 
tempted to turn national needs and perils into 
profits. 

In the three months too it has dealt with 
many thousands of complaints respecting half 
a hundred necessaries of life, and has investi- 
gated the proper distribution of a great many 
commodities, a few of the more important 
ones, by way of illustration, being wool, leather, 
coal, beans and sugar. 

It will be impossible in the time at my 
disposal to-night to deal with each of these 
commodities; but the work which this Board 
has performed can perhaps be best. illustrated 
by the action taken in the case of two-of these 
commodities—sugar and wool. 

Let us deal briefly with sugar—a commodity 
of which every man, woman and child in 
Canada consumes, on an average, one hundred 
pounds per year. Before the Board had been 
appointed the run on sugar had commenced. 
Remembering the experience of the last war— 
and the then rapid climb of sugar prices— 
housewives throughout Canada quite natur- 
ally wished to protect themselves against the 
anticipated rise, and, where ordinarily they 
had bought but five pounds, they bought 
one hundred pounds. In addition, the 
canning season was at hand; and the advent of 
war made the prudent housewife believe that 
more canning should be done this year than 
ever in the past. 

They were not hoarders or profiteers; but 
when I tell you that between twenty-five and 
thirty million pounds of sugar were removed 
from circulation as a result, you will realize 
something of the magnitude of the problem 
with which the Board was immediately con- 
fronted in dealing with this essential com- 
modity. Complaints came pouring in by the 
hundreds—yes by the thousands—that there 
was a shortage of sugar and that the price was 
soaring in each locality. 

That was the problem. How did the Board 
meet it? Within three days of its appoint- 
ment it summoned the sugar refiners to 
Ottawa and arranged that they would release 
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twenty-five per cent more sugar than their 
normal release in September, and that they 
would do so without any increase in price. On 
the very day the refiners agreed to do this, 
and agreed to do it with no price increase 
in face of the unprecedented demand, sugar 
prices in New York were pushed up one 
dollar and thirty-five cents per hundred 
pounds. 


Response of Refiners 


The refiners responded nobly. Not only did 
they release the twenty-five per cent addi- 
tional at no price increase despite the enor- 
mous demand; but in some instances they re- 
leased more than the additional twenty-five 
per cent and emptied their bins in an effort 
to meet the situation; and they maintained 
their price at the pre war level for the entire 
month of September. 

Within the next few days the Board 
arranged a coast to coast inspection; and by 
September 11 every wholesale house in Canada 
had been inspected to see that there had been 
no stoppage of the flow of sugar to the con- 
sumer at these distributing points. It was 
found that there was no stoppage. ; 


It immediately made a wide inspection of 
the retail stores to ascertain that a free flow 
was there being maintained; and it found 
with very few exceptions—and in those cases 
prosecutions naturally followed—that the re- 
tailers were selling the sugar as rapidly as they 
could receive it. 

So the Board was forced to the conclusion, 
that while some of the sugar was being used to 
meet additional canning requirements incident 
to the war, that the vast bulk of it was finding 
its way into the bins of apprehensive house- 
wives. 

And the demand still continued with un- 
abated vigour. From the Okanagan Valley 
came the message that unless they got sugar 
immediately two thousand cars of fruit would 
rot. They got the sugar! Then again 
messages came from different sections of the 
country that unless the necessary sugar was 
supplied two thousand beekeepers would have 
to destroy their colonies. They too get the 
sugar. From many manufacturers—large and 
small—came the message that unless they got 
sugar they would require to close their doors. 


The Board again appealed to the refiners 
and once again the refiners responded; but 
their bins were practically empty. The Board 
was then forced to draw on the stocks of 
several large industrial users of sugar. This 
sugar was the private property of the owners, 
and in nearly all instances had been purchased 
months previously. The owners made a 
generous response; and within a week the 
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Board secured from this source an additional 
six million pounds. 

All in all—as a result of the efforts of the 
Board there was made available to the 
Canadian consumer in September alone forty 
million more pounds of sugar than normal 
consumption; and September last ranks as by 
far the greatest sugar purchasing month in 
the history of Canada. 


Refilling Depleted Bins 


September passed. The refiners had main- 
tained their agreement not to raise their price; 
but by the Ist of October it became apparent 
that there would be difficulty in obtaining 
raw sugar and the refiners raised their price 
a half a cent a pound. This increase was 
justified by the refiners on the ground that it 
was necessitated by, and went no further than, 
the increase which had occurred in war freight 
rates and war insurance on supplies of raw 
sugar. 

But the situation was still critical. The 
Board still felt that there was danger of a 
sugar panic; and the refiners had practically 
emptied their bins. Their stocks of raw sugar 
were running extremely low; and, more im- 
portant, there was no more raw sugar in sight. 
The situation was indeed a critical one. 


On October 3 the Board appointed Mr. 8. 
R. Noble as Sugar Administrator; and to pre- 
vent the possibility of a sugar panic early in 
October the Sugar Administrator and the 
Board recommended that the dumping duty 
on refined sugar be temporarily suspended. 
The Minister of National Revenue approved 
this recommendation and acted on it immedi- 
ately. 


But the problem still remained—to obtain the 
supplies of raw sugar to enable the refilling of 
the depleted bins. The British Sugar Con- 
troller was then negotiating an agreement with 
all the sugar producing countries of the British 
Empire to purchase all the raw sugar grown 
in that wide area of production, The Board 
immediately contacted the British Sugar Con- 
troller and suggested that we participate in 
the purchase of our raw sugar requirements, 
amounting to approximately four hundred and 
fifty thousand tons a year, and that we do so 
through the British Sugar Controller. The 
Government accepted this recommendation and 
on September 18 we entered into an agree- 
ment with the British Sugar Controller that 
we would purchase our current year’s raw 
sugar supply from him at cost. 


Assured Supply 


The effect of this arrangement is that we 
will purchase raw sugar at practically pre- 
war prices. The advantage of this trans- 
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action will be obvious to those who are 
familiar with the rapid advance of world 
raw sugar prices that immediately followed 
the outbreak and continued throughout the 
last war; and which had already shown 
definite signs of being repeated in the present 
one. 

But the Board felt we should go even 
further and extend the period of our agree- 
ment, subject to an annual readjustment as 
to the price, for the duration of the war. 
The agreement to do so entered into between 
the Canadian and the British Sugar Con- 
troller was concluded yesterday (December 
9), and we can therefore now look forward to 
a reasonable stabilization of sugar prices dur- 
ing the period of the war. 

I believe complete frankness about the 
effect of this sugar agreement with the British 
Sugar Controller is desirable. At the time 
we entered into the agreement and to-day 
we are buying this raw sugar at below the 
world open market price. It is, of course, 
possible that this will not always be so. The 
Board and the Government have obtained 
the most expert and competent advice on 
the subject it is possible to obtain; and that 
advice is that if the world price sinks below 
the level of the price we pay, it will be for 
a temporary period only—and such recession 
in world prices will only be consequent upon, 
and the result of, the adoption of this Sugar 
Control Scheme which has undoubtedly the 
effect of largely closing Empire markets to 
non-Empire sugar. Certain it is that if it 
were not for this agreement the world price 
of raw sugar would have continued to mount 
and be substantially higher than it is to-day. 

To summarize—the action of the Board 
averted what appeared to be a serious sugar 
panic—its action resulted, in the first three 
months of the war, in a rise in price of only 
a half a cent per pound as against a rise 
of two and a half cents per pound in the 
same period of the last war; it has provided 
a sure and stable supply of raw sugar which 
should and will ensure against any undue in- 
flation of the price of this commodity during 
the period of the war. 

So much for sugar! 


Wool Situation 


But at the same time as it was dealing 
with the sugar problem the Board had to 
deal with other commodities—one of the 
most important of which was wool. 

Canada imports approximately eighty per 
cent of its wool. At the outbreak of war 
the United Kingdom had purchased the en- 
tire Australasian wool clip for the duration 
of the war; and exports of wool from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Great Britain were 


prohibited; in brief, the door was locked on 
the source of eighty per cent of Canada’s 
wool supply. 

But this was not all. Prior to the outbreak 
of war many dealers and manufacturers in 
Canada had not been buying in normal 
quantities. Consequently Canada entered the 
war with low stocks of wool. 

During the very weeks in which the sugar 
crisis was at its height, this Board was faced 
with an equally important and equally diffi- 
cult wool problem. In the realization that it~ 
was facing this extremely difficult problem 
the Board recommended in the early days of 
the war, and the Government appointed .Mr. 
David C. Dick as Wool Administrator. 

Immediately steps were taken to allocate 
the available wool supply in accordance with 
the need—and, to conserve our domestic 
supply, an embargo was placed on the export 
of wool, rags and waste. All cars containing 
wool were immediately turned back at the 
international border. 

Within two days of his appointment the 
Wool Administrator was able to advise that 
he had secured seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds of wool urgently required 
in Canada, which the United Kingdom had 
agreed to release. Subsequently the Wool 
Administrator was able to secure the ship- 
ment to Canada of more than double this 
amount. 

But action was taken also to augment the 
available supply of wool in the domestic 
market. Manufacturers were advised against 
using wool for civilian purposes where such 
wool was required for military needs. Even 
the co-operation of the rag and shoddy trade 
was requisitioned to augment the necessary 
supply. 

The Board enjoys the right, subject to the 
approval of the Governor General in Council, 
to fix the price of any commodity which is 
a necessary of life. The woollen trade affords 
the first and up to the present the only illus- 
tration of how this power can be appropri- 
ately used. Wool is a commodity which 
under war conditions would naturally en- 
hance in value very rapidly. 

At the outbreak of war, bearing in mind 
Canada’s requirements as compared with our 
production, there were not substantial quan- 
tities on hand; but some quantities of wool 
were in the hands of the Co-Operatives— 
representing the farmers—on the one hand; 
and some—perhaps three-quarters of a million 
pounds—in the hands of the wool dealers or 
middlemen on the other. The Board and 
the Wool Administrator dealt first with the 
Co-Operatives; and after some discussion a 
mutually satisfactory agreement was arrived 
at, namely; that the price of forty-five cents 
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a pound (clean basis) for a certain quality of 
wool was fair and reasonable. This price was 
somewhat more than the pre-war price; but 
on the other hand somewhat less than the 
producers might have anticipated in war time. 
This price was agreed to as well by many of 
of the dealers. It was regarded as fair, both 
by the Co-Operatives and by many of the 
dealers, as well as by the Board itself, and 
substantial quantities of wool were delivered 
at this agreed price. 

The dealers and the middlemen—with one 
possible exception—had all purchased their 
wool below this price; and forty-five cents 
would show a fair and reasonable profit. 
But some dealers thought that the advent of 
war justified a demand for a much higher 
price and suggested sixty, sixty-five and 
seventy cents a pound. One rather interest- 
ing and illuminating fact is that one par- 
ticular company, which might at best break 
even and would probably absorb some small 
loss at this price, was prepared to take it, 
if it was assured that no higher price would 
be paid to others. 

This then was the situation—the Co- 
Operatives, anxious to assist in the national 
emergency, had sold and delivered their wool 
at forty-five cents. Certain middlemen to 
whom that price would represent a reasonable 
profit were holding back their delivery be- 
cause they hoped for much higher prices. 
Would it be fair to ask the Co-Operatives, 
with their desire to co-operate, to accept the 
lower price and then pay the middlemen 
more? ‘To ask that question is to answer it. 


Board Utilized Its Power In Fixing Price 


The Board consequently recommended to 
the Government that the price of that par- 
ticular quality of wool be fixed at forty-five 
cents per pound and the Government imme- 
diately accepted the recommendation and by 
Order in Council dated the 22nd day of 
November it was so fixed. 


The results have already manifested them- 
selves. Substantial quantities of these wools, 
which had been held in stock for some months, 
are now moving to the woollen mills where 
they will be used in the manufacture of 
socks, clothing and other military woollens. 

This was the first occasion on which the 
Board was required to use the teeth with 
which the Government has furnished it. But 
as the occasion arose it did so unflinchingly 
and without hesitation—in the interest of 
course of the people of Canada. 

Let me make this clear. This price fixing 
order relating to wool does not apply to the 
price at which any farmer or sheep-raiser 
may sell the wool produced by his own sheep, 
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since the farmers and sheep-raisers had already 
sold their wool stock. Like a number of the 
largest dealers who held a large quantity of 
wool, the Canadian Co-Operative Wool 
Growers, representing a large number of wool 
producing farmers, promptly released their 
holdings of several hundred thousand pounds 
on the basis suggested by the Wool Adminis- 
trator. 


I have endeavoured to point out that the 
normal flow of wool to Canada was interrupted 
by the British purchase of Australasian wool 
supplies at the outbreak of the war. 


It necessarily took some little time to over- 
come this dislocation of our normal supply. 
And while it is naturally impossible to an- 
nounce any details, I believe that the Cana- 
dian people may feel assured that not only 
is everything being done to avoid a shortage 
of wool, but that shortly largely augmented 
supplies will be available in Canada. 


Nevertheless I must emphasize at this point 
that we still continue to be gravely concerned 
over the scarcity of cross-bred wools. While 
this situation is receiving the closest attention, 
for some time to come wools of these grades 
must be used with the strictest economy. 
However I can say, quite frankly, that due 
to the efforts of the Board, we have every 
hope and expectation that the wool problem 
will shortly be solved. 


Might I suggest that if it had not been for 
the prompt action taken by the Board—bear- 
ing in mind the inévitable and widespread 
demand which would have undoubtedly fol- 
lowed the outbreak of war—that the price 
would necessarily have risen to unwarranted 
and unprecedented heights. 


To-day the Wool Administrator is engaged 
in making a study—among other things—as 
to whether the many thousands of Canadian 
women, who are daily contributing their 
splendid effort to render more happy the lot 
of our soldiers by knitting socks and sweaters, 
are not paying too much for their yarn, based 
upon the price of wool which has been 
recommended by the Board and which the 
Government has fixed. 


I have chosen sugar and wool to illustrate 
to you the effective functioning of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. I might have 
given other illustrations. I might, for ex- 
ample, have selected coal. It is a commodity 
for which, in this northern climate, there is 
a great demand. It was naturally anticipated 
that war needs would increase the industrial 
requirements, and domestic users were begin- 
ning to apprehend the effect of this increased 
demand upon prices. The Board appointed 
Mr. J. McGregor Stewart of Halifax as Coal 
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Administrator; and already four thousand five 
hundred coal dealers throughout Canada have 
been placed under licence. Current supplies 
have been arranged for; and provision made 
that no undue enhancement of the price of 
this commodity will occur for the duration 
of the war. 

I might also refer you to the appointment 
by the Board of Mr. Maurice Samson of 
Quebec as Hides and Leather Administrator. 
That commodity is one which will probably 
not make the same appeal to the popular 
imagination as sugar, as wool, or as coal but 
it is, nevertheless, extremely important in 
the prosecution of a war. 

And may I say one thing more. These 
Administrators are all serving at a salary of 
One Dollar per year. It is, I believe, a 
splendid commentary on the unselfishness of 
Canada’s effort in this war that we are able 
to find and enlist the services of those who 
without remuneration are willing to give their 
high ability to this country in our hour of 
need. May I say too that it is some tribute 
to the high regard in which the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board is held that it has 
been able, in this hour of national emergency, 
to elicit such services, and to obtain for Can- 
ada the advantage of having men who are 
most competent and public spirited and have 
outstanding qualifications that fit them for 
the task in which they are engaged. 

I have endeavoured to give you a neces- 
sarily sketchy outline of a few of the matters 
with which the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board has dealt during the three months 
Canada has been at war. No one realizes 
more than I do how incomplete the picture 
is. But it will, I trust, illustrate the important 
functions which this Board is asked to per- 
form, and indicate the problems which the 
Board is daily called upon to face—as well 
as, I hope, the general principles which it has 
adopted in performing those functions and in 
facing those problems. 

That it will play an important part during 
the war in preventing the development of 
exorbitant prices and preventing undue profits 
in the necessaries of life is, I believe, quite 
obvious. 

In The Aftermath Of War 


It may be regarded by some as premature 
to consider the aftermath of the war. The 
first and all compelling purpose of the people 
of Canada is to win this war. That purpose 
is one which must run through all our national 
action and govern all our national life. 


But without detracting one jot or tittle 
from our dedication to this high purpose, it 
is essential that we give some consideration 
to the aftermath of war—to the time when 
our soldiers, whether of the land, the sea, 
or the air are demobilized; when our indus- 
trial workers are no longer required for the 
production of implements of war; when finally 
we are released from the scourge of war and 
we have to return to the more normal con- 
ditions of our economic life. 


It is with this in view that I suggest that 
what is not so obvious about the Board’s 
work is the important part which it will in- 
evitably play “when the war drums beat no 
longer and the battle flags are furled.” For 
the experience of the last war clearly demon- 
strates that high prices, high wages, high 
costs—produced by the artificial stimulus of 
war—have a very definite and a very painful 
reaction when we return to the normal and 
unstimulated economic levels. 


One of the main purposes which this Board 
will serve is this; by maintenance of fair 
and reasonable prices during the war time 
period, we will not wear the false face of 
false prosperity during that period on the 
one hand; but, on the other hand, we will not 
have to endure the severe pains of economic 
contraction. 


While the Board may be fairly regarded as 
a Board to protect consumers, its influence 
should be much wider than that. It will be 
of advantage to our wage earners in main- 
taining a sound basis of the cost of living and 
in maintaining real as against nominal wages. 
It will be of advantage to our producers in 
the stabilizing of the prices of their products 
and in eliminating the unfortunate and pre- 
cipitate fall which inevitably follows an un- 
regulated advance. It will be of advantage 
to all our citizens in that its tendency is to 
bring order out of chaos and stability out 
of confusion. 


Such interferences with normal life as have 
been set up are to the end that all of our 
resources may be marshalled and ordered and 
made available where and when they are 
needed the most, and such control is also for 
this purpose and to this end—that at a time 
when our enemies who have sworn our de- 
struction stand in arms against us no one 
within our own gates shall be allowed to wax 
fat on his country’s necessity—no one shall 
be permitted to make greedy gain out of 
our common need. 
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COMBINES 


Dismissal of Motion to Quash Charges 
Against Members of Alleged Tobacco 
Combine 


Judgment was handed down by Mr. Jus- 
tice Ewing in the Supreme Court of Al- 
berta on November 18, refusing a motion to 


quash the indictment preferred by _ the 
Attorney-General of Alberta against the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, Limited, and 


forty-two other corporations and individuals 
under section 498 of the Criminal Code. 
_ (Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1939, p. 586). 


Counsel for the accused argued that the 
counts were all bad in that none of them 
contained an indictable offence stated with 
the reasonable precision required by the 
Criminal Code; that several of the counts 
were bad for duplicity in that each count 
charged several offences, while the count 
charging a conspiracy in restraint of trade 
was defective in that it failed to specify the 
actual offence. 

Mr. Justice Ewing, in refusing the motion, 
held that each offence charged was sufficiently 
specified and sufficiently stated in substance, 
and that the counts of the charge were not 
bad for duplicity in the light of the relevant 
sections of the code. He also held that the 
count charging a criminal conspiracy was in 
proper form. 

Permission to appeal his judgment was given 
by Mr. Justice Ewing on November 29, and 
the case was heard by the Alberta Court of 
Appeal on December 11. On December 12 


INVESTIGATION ACT 


the Court dismissed the appeal. without hear- 
ing argument from the Crown. The court 
found that the trial judge had no jurisdiction 
in referring the case to the Appeal Court 
and the Appeal Court had no jurisdiction in 
hearing the appeal. 

Application for hearing of a motion 
asking for particulars of the charges, sus- 
pended pending the appeal, was later set for 
January 8. 


Prosecution of Members of British Columbia 
Fruit Combine Announced 


It was announced on November 19 that the 
Attorney-General of British Columbia had 
instructed that indictments be preferred with- 
out delay against certain companies alleged 
to be parties to a combine of wholesalers and 
shippers of fruits and vegetables in British 
Columbia and the prairie provinces. This 
decision resulted from the recent report of 
the Commissioner of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act which was summarized in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Lasour GaznTTr, pages 1104- 
1106. 

H. I.- Bird, Vancouver solicitor, has been 
instructed by the Attorney-General to study 
the report with a view to the nature of the 
proposed prosecutions. In his report the Com- 
missioner found that the control which Western 
Grocers, Limited, of Winnipeg and its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Dominion Fruit Limited, 
secured over certain shipping agencies repre- 
senting British Columbia fruit growers was in - 
violation of the Combines Investigation Act. 


Industrial Home Work Hearings in New York 


Public hearings were held on October 23 
by New York State Department of Labor 
on the question of re-opening industrial home 
work in the artificial-flower industry. In 
1938 home work in this industry was barred 
for one year, with provision for review of the 
order at the end of that time. The order is 
known as Homework Order No. 3. Order 
No. 1 barred home work on men’s and boys’ 
outer clothing; Order No. 2, on men’s and 
boys’ neckwear. Special certificates are 
issued, however, to home workers if they 
are unable to adjust to factory conditions 
because of age, or physical or mental dis- 
ability, or the necessity of staying at home 
to care for an invalid. 

“The artificial-flower industry,” said State 
Industrial Commissioner Frieda §. Miller in 
opening the public hearing, “is a $14,000,000 
industry. Sixty per cent of its production is 
‘centered in the city of New York.” 

91170—3 


Factual background for the hearing was a 
report by the Division of Women and Children 
in Industry, based on experience in administer- 
ing Order No. 3, and on a special survey of the 
industry made just before the hearing. Chief 
conclusions of the report, which was in the 
hands of interested persons some days before 
the hearings, were as follows: 

1. A considerable number of manufacturers 
in the industry have shifted to factory produc- 
tion exclusively. ; 

2. The survey indicates that the order has 
increased by one-third the employment of 
women in factories. : 

3. The order has curtailed homework in the 
artificial flower and feather industry without 
placing an undue burden upon employers or 
workers in the industry. ; 

4. Most employers have been able to adjust 
to the increase in factory employment result- 


ing from Homework Order No. 3, even without 


the expense of obtaining additional factory 
space. 

5. A majority of the employers who expressed 
their views regarding the order are in favour 


OF) is. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Old Age Pensions—Price Control and Teachers’ Pensions in Alberta— 
Minimum Wages in British Columbia, Quebec and Saskatchewan— 


~ 


Regulation of Saskatchewan Trade Schools | 


Oil residence requirements under federal 
old age pensions regulations have been 
relaxed to allow three years instead of two 
within which to complete the 700 days’ resi- 
dence required immediately before applica- 
tion for a pension. Regulations under other 
statutes include rules for the pension scheme 
for Alberta teachers, orders relating to hours 
and wages in resort hotels in British Colum- 
bia during the slack season and special pro- 
vision in the same province for longer hours 
in shops in small places on Saturdays and on 
days preceding a statutory holiday which falls 
on a Saturday. 

Under the Quebec Fair Wage Act three new 
orders cover tailoring and dressmaking in 
Quebec City, the mattress and upholstery in- 
dustry in Quebec City, Levis and Quebec 
West and the ice industry in Quebec City 
and district. The orders governing stationary 
engineers and silk manufacture have been 
extended to April 1 and April 15, respectively, 
and that relating to the manufacture of brick, 
tile and building products was further sus- 
pended to December 1, 1939. Rates of pay 
have been fixed for special constables on duty 
during the war in cotton textile plants and 
new provisions govern learners in full-fashioned 
hosiery mills. 

A wage order has been issued covering lum- 
ber workers in Quebec for the 1939-40 season. 
In Saskatchewan there are minimum .wage 
orders for the towns of Estevan and Melville 
dealing with the same classes as are covered 
by the City orders. A number of trades have 
been brought under the Saskatchewan Trade 
Schools Regulation Act. 


Canada Old Age Pensions Act 


An amendment has been made in the regu- 
lations laid down in an order in council of 
December 9, 1937, (Lasour GazerTr, 1938, 
p. 287) concerning qualifications in respect to 
residence of an applicant for an old age 
pension. 

The Act provides that no regulation by 
reference to which any agreement with a 
province has been made is to be altered 
except with the consent of such province or in 
accordance with the provisions of the regu- 
lations to which it has agreed. This amend- 
ing order was made on July 27 and having 
been approved by all the provinces came into 
force when it was gazetted on December 2. It 


extends from two to three years the period 
immediately preceding the application during 
which the applicant must have lodged in 
Canada for 700 days. The other residence 
requirements which remain unchanged, stipu- 
late that in addition to the above an appli- 
cant at least twenty years prior to making 
application must have lodged in Canada at~ 
sometime and also for a total of at least 
5,844 days within the twenty years immedi- 
ately preceding application. 


Alberta Department of Trade and 
Industry Act 


The code of fair competition for the retail 
trade which prohibits a retailer selling goods 
at a price less than 5 per cent above the 
price at which he bought or above the lowest 
wholesale price (LAaBour Gazerre, November, 
1939, p. 1110) was amended to stipulate that 
where the selling price of goods is fixed by 
order of the Price Spreads Board this pro- 
hibition does not apply. 


Alberta Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act, 
1939 


The first by-laws under this Act were 
passed by the board of administrators on 
October 31.. The board of four members, two 
of whom are teachers, is appointed by the - 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and charged 
with management of the fund set up by the 
Act. 

Two types of pension are provided, one 
being for life and the other for such period 
as the board considers that by reason of ill 
health the teacher is unable to follow any 
gainful occupation. The former scheme applies 
to a teacher who retires on or after Decem- 
ber 1, 1939, and who has taught in Alberta 
for at least 20 school years and has reached 
the age of 65 or has reached 60 and after 
retirement contributes annually until he 
reaches 65, 30 per cent of the amount of salary 
provided for under his last teaching con- 
tract. 

The disability pension is payable to a 
teacher who after teaching in Alberta for 15 
school years discontinues on or after Decem- 
ber 1, 19389. A teacher applying for or in re- 
ceipt of such a pension must if, required by 
the board, be examined by a medical practi- 
tioner named by the board. No application. 
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for a pension is ‘to be considered after the 
expiration of two years from the termination 
of service under the teacher’s last employ- 
ment contract. 7 

Time spent in active war service including 
nursing is to count as service provided the 
teacher was teaching in the public schools of 
Alberta immediately prior to enlistment and 
resumed his profession within a year from 
the date of discharge. 

Until December 31, 1948, the amount of 
pension to which a person is to be entitled 
is not to exceed $12.50 a month exclusive 
of the similar sum which the Act entitles him 
to receive out of money appropriated by the 
legislature. 


British Columbia Female Minimum 


Wage Act 


Order 52E of November 8, dealing with 
women employed in resort hotels varies 
’ Order 52 for the slack season in the same 
way as last year, by permitting longer hours. 
(Lasour GaAzeTTE, 1938, p. 1095.) The new 
order is effective from November 9, 1939, to 
June 12, 1940. It raises the maximum num- 
ber of hours that may be worked from 48 to 
54 in a week and from 8 to 10 in a day but 
time worked in excess of 48 hours a week is 
still required to be paid for at one and one- 
half times the regular rate. The overtime 
rate does not apply to work in excess of 
eight hours in a day where the work week 
does not exceed 48 hours. The limits now 
fixed are absolute, whereas Order 52 allowed 
up to 10 hours work a day and 52 a week 
in emergency. 

The provision of Order 52 requiring that 
employees working on split shifts must com- 
plete both shifts within 14 hours is suspended 
for this type of establishment. For the rest 
period of 24 consecutive hours in each week 
which is provided by Order 52 another arrange- 
ment may be made by an employer and hig 
employees with the approval of the Board. 
The employers and employees may apply for 
the Board’s approval of an arrangement for 
hiring by the month, the wage to be not less 
than $25 with board and lodging. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Regulation 29 of November 8, 1939, dealing 
with persons employed in retail and whole- 
sale stores except in Vancouver, Victoria, 
Burnaby, Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich, 
makes identical provision with respect to 
hours of work as was made by several earlier 
orders each for a limited time but together 
covering practically the whole period since 
September, 1934. The new regulation fixes 
no time limit for its operation. 

91170—33 


The maximum hours per week for such 
workers remain at 48, but the regulation allows 
three hours’ work a day in excess of the eight 
fixed by the Act on Saturdays and on days 
preceding a_ statutory holiday when the 
holiday occurs on a Saturday. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


From November 25 several amendments are 
made in the provisions of Order 4 (LABourR 
GazETTE, 1938, p. 512) dealing with drivers of 
motor and horse-drawn vehicles. The excep- 
tion formerly made in the case of domestic 
servants is removed. Drivers of horse-drawn 
vehicles employed by an industrial or com- 
mercial establishment whose cartage business 
is incidental continue to be subject to the 
same rates and conditions as those employed 
in the establishments. These conditions are 
also to apply to carters’ helpers working with 
such drivers. 

But motor vehicle drivers employed by such: 
establishments or by employers in any busi- 
ness are now subject to the same conditions 
as drivers of horse-vehicles employed by em- 
ployers whose business is chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, one of transportation but the rates 
vary according to the type of vehicle. Alb 
rates for these drivers apply to a 60-hour 
week. Where the chief business of the em- 
ployer is transportation, carters’ helpers and 
truck drivers are entitled to a minimum 
hourly rate of 20, 18, 16 and 14 cents in 
Zones IJ, II, UI and IV, respectively. For 
drivers of autobuses and trucks of over 6,000 
pounds the minimum hourly rates are 30, 25, 
23 and 20 cents in Zones I, II, III and IV, 
respectively. For men driving all other types 
of vehicles the minima are 25, 20, 18 and 15 
cents an hour according to the zone. The 
last-named rates were formerly fixed for 
drivers of taxis, trucks and vehicles in general 
with a capacity of less than 5,500 pounds. 
Weekly, monthly and yearly rates of pay are 
no longer specified. 


Revised Order 6, covering silk manufacture, 
and Order 6, governing stationary engineers 
(Lasour GAZETTE, 1988, pp. 985, 624) are to 
remain in effect until April 1 and April 15, 
1940, respectively unless the Board or the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council decides other- 
wise. The resolution of October 17 placing 
restrictions on the number of looms to be 
handled by each operator in the silk industry 
which was noted in The Lasour GaAzerrs, 
November, p. 1114, was repealed on Novem- 
ber 16. 

To Order 8 (Lasour Gazette, 1938, p. 625), 
relating to the cotton textile industry a pro- 
vision has been added retroactive to Septem- 
ber 1 fixing rates of pay for special constables 
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and sergeants on duty during the war. They 
are to be paid a minimum of $25 and $28 
a week respectively with no limit on working 
hours. The provision in Order 4 for a weekly 
rest does not apply. 


Order 19 (Lazour GazerrE, 1938, p. 1352) 
governing full-fashioned hosiery mills was 
amended on November 14 to stipulate that 
new operatives for the first six months of 
their employment are not to be included in 
the workers who are classified for the purpose 
of determining the number entitled, respec- 
. tively, to the four minimum rates payable to 
a specified percentage of the operatives. New 
male operatives are to receive at least 18 cents 
an hour in the zone comprising Montreal and 
district and 15 cents elsewhere in the prov- 
ince. The rates for female learners are 143 
cents and 134 cents. An employer may not 
treat as “new” operatives more than 10 per 
cent of the total number in the same zone 
of male or female operatives as the case 
may be. 

Order 22 (Lasour Gazette, February, 1939, 
p. 157) relating to the manufacture of brick, 
tile and building blocks which has been sus- 
pended since June 17 is further suspended 
to December 1, 1939, by an order made on 
November 14. 


TAILORING AND DRESSMAKING 


Order 31 of October 2 governs tailors and 
dressmakers in Quebec City workshops where 
men’s suits, overcoats and other garments 
and women’s or children’s dresses, coats, suits, 
etc., are made to measure or mended but 
persons employed on factory-made clothing 
and garments or in religious or teaching insti- 
tutions or in establishments where the prin- 
cipal undertaking is not that of tailoring or 
dressmaking but where such work is performed 
for the purposes of the main undertaking are 
excluded from this Order. 

Part-time workers are defined as those with 
three years’ experience employed for less than 
the regular working hours and for not more 
than 20 hours a week or any other period 
determined by the Board. Part-time male 
workers have a minimum of 30 cents and 
females a minimum of 20 cents an hour. The 
work-week to which the minimum rates apply 
is 50 hours and an overtime rate of time and 
a half is payable thereafter except under the 
conditions allowed by Order 4 and with the 
exception of the experienced male operatives 
who have a minimum hourly rate of 50 cents. 
The latter may be paid the regular hourly rate 
for overtime. 

Of the male employees with three years’ ex- 
perience at least 20 per cent are to receive 50 
cents an hour, not more than 20 per cent, 


40 cents, not more than 30 per cent, 30 cents 
and not more than 30 per cent, 24 cents an 
hour. For females with three years’ experi- 
ence the rates for the same proportions are 
24, 22, 20 and 18 cents an hour. 

Male workers with less than three but more 
than two years’ experience are to receive 20 
cents an hour; those with between one and 
two years’ experience 15 cents, between six 
months’ and one year’s experience 10 cents and 
with less than six months’ experience 6 cents 
an hour. Somewhat higher rates are fixed for 
women learners who are working on men’s 
custom clothing than for other inexperienced 
female employees. When the former have 
less than six months’ experience they are to 
be paid 10 cents an hour, the rate then rising 
to 12 cents, to 14 cents after a year and to 16 
cents when two years’ experience is gained. 
This rate is payable until three years’ ex- 
perience entitles the worker to the full mini- 
mum. Women employed on other clothing re- - 
ceive 6 cents an hour for the first six months, 
the rate increasing by 2 cents every six 
months until the employee has three years’ ex- 
perience. 

Iixperience is determined by the total num- 
ber of days or parts of days worked, whether 
consecutive or not, at paid work in any estab- 
lishment covered by the Order or in any 
similar establishment and a month is deemed 
to mean 26 working days. 


Matrrress AND UPHOLSTERING INDUSTRY 


Order 32 made on October 2 and in effect 
for one year, renewable for another, applies 
to Quebec City, Levis and Quebec West, and 
deals with the mattress and upholstering in- 
dustry, 2.e., establishments where mattresses 
are manufactured or repaired and furniture is 
upholstered but not where this work is inci- 
dental to the main undertaking. Part-time 
employees are defined as in Order 31. 

The rates apply to a 48-hour week except 
in the case of travelling salesmen and for 
carters and drivers and their helpers who have 
a regular work-week of 54 hours and for 
watchmen whose rates apply to a week of 84 
hours. Overtime beyond the regular work 
week must be paid for at the rate of time and 
a half except under the conditions as to time- 
off, etc., provided in Order 4. Part-time em- 
ployees must be paid 20 cents an hour. 

All permanent male employees, except 
travelling salesmen, are divided into five 
classes with not less than 10 per cent to re- 
ceive 50 cents an hour, not more than 10 per 
cent, 40 cents and not more than 385 per 
cent, 380 cents, not more than 30 per cent, 
20 cents and not more than 15 per cent, 15 
cents. Female permanent employees are to be 
in three classes with at least 60 per cent re- 
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ceiving 25 cents an hour, not more than 25 per 
cent, 20 cents and not more than 15 per cent, 
15 cents. 

Workers with less than six months’ ex- 
perience may be excluded from the number 
classified provided they are paid at least 15 
cents an hour but not more than 10 per cent 
of the male and 10 per cent of the female 
employees, other than part-time workers and 
travelling salesmen, may be classified as new 
employes. Travelling salesmen have a weekly 
minimum of $15. 


Ick INDUSTRY 


Order 34 of October 2, 1989, to remain in 
force until January 1, 1941, and be then re- 
newable for a year, deals with the ice indus- 
try and trading in Quebec City and district, 
but only when it is the principal business of 
an undertaking. One part of the order regu- 
lates conditions of workmen, except carters, 
engaged in harvesting and storing ice in the 
Quebec judicial district, except New Quebec, 
together with the lakes and rivers in that 
area. Persons employed in cutting ice or 
working at the place where ice is cut are to 
recelve 30 cents an hour in Quebec Harbour 
and 20 cents an hour in the remaining terri- 
tory. Those engaged in storing ice are en- 
titled to 30 cents an hour in ice-houses in 
Quebec Harbour as well as in Quebec City, 
Quebec West and Sillery and to 20 cents else- 
where. The rates apply to a 54-hour week. 

Overtime beyond the hours specified in the 
order and on Sundays must be paid for at 
the rate of time and a half subject to the 
provisions of Order 4. 

The part of the order dealing with retail 
and wholesale trading in ice covers Quebec 
City and a number of surrounding towns, 
villages, municipalities and parishes. It also 
specifies a 54-hour week, except from May 15 
to October 1 when the week to which the 
rates apply is 66 hours. Higher rates of pay 
are fixed for Quebec City and Quebec West 
than for the other territory and employees 
delivering ice in these places are entitled to 
the higher rates although the employer’s 
establishment may be in an outlying district. 
Accountants and administrative employees in 
Quebec and Quebec West (Zone I) receive 
25 cents an hour and 22% cents elsewhere 
(Zone II). Office employees and collectors 
in the first-mentioned district receive 15 cents 
an hour for the first year the rate then 
rising to 18 cents. The rate for telephone 
operators and messengers is 10 cents an hour 
in both districts. When there is only one 
man on a truck or vehicle used for delivering 
ice he is to be paid 380 cents an hour in 
Zone I and 25 cents in Zone II. If there is a 
helper, he is to receive 25 cents or 20 cents 
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an hour according to the zone. Any additional 
employees receive 20 cents in Zone I and 15 
cents in Zone II. For all other workers 
hourly rates of 25 cents and 20 cents are 
payable. Where the employer himself works 
on a truck or vehicle delivering ice he may 
be considered an employee for the purpose of 
determining the rates. 

The manufacture of artificial ice is dealt 
with separately. The same territorial division 
is made as for ice trading. There is a regular 
work-week of 66 hours and throughout the 
area covered accountants and administrative 
employees are to be paid 25 cents an hour, 
office employees and collectors 15 cents for 
the first year and then 20 cents an hour. 
Telephone operators and messengers receive 
10 cents an hour. All other employees 
including drivers, carters and their helpers 
are divided into three classes, not less than 
25 per cent to receive 30 cents an hour, not 
more than 25 per cent, 25 cents and not more 
than 50 per cent, 20 cents. 

Except for employees in artificial ice 
establishments other than office employees, 
collectors, telephone operators, messengers and 
administrative employees, the provision in 
Order 4 for a 24-hour weekly rest is to 
govern all branches of the industry. No 
person may be employed more than 85 hours 
in a week. 

TABLES OF PERCENTAGES 


In order to carry out the above orders 
which provide for minimum rates for certain 
percentages of the employees, four new tables 
of percentages were gazetted on November 25. 
They indicate the number to be assigned to 
each class when the wage order calls for four 
classes of 20 per cent, 20 per cent, 30 per cent 
and 380 per cent, five classes of 10 per cent, 
10 per cent, 35 per cent, 30 per cent and 
15 per cent, four of 20 per cent, 30 per cent, 
25 per cent and 25 per cent and three of 
25 per cent, 25 per cent and 50 per cent. 


Quebec Forest Operations Act 


The third annual order under this Act 
came into force on July 1 last, and was 
approved by order in council September 18. 
It is generally similar to the orders in effect 
curing 1937 and 1938 and applies to all persons 
engaged in forest operations except on private 
lands belonging to farmers or settlers. 

A minimum wage of $45 per month of 
26 days is fixed for all workers except 
inexperienced youths from 18 to 20 years of 
age, handicapped persons and men of 60 years 
or over, who have a minimum of $30 for a 
month of 26 days. The number of workers 
in these excepted classes is limited to 124 
per cent of the total number employed. No 
person under 18 years may be employed. . 
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Special rates established for piece-workers 
range from 80 cents per hundred cubic feet 
for wood cut in 16 foot-lengths to $2 per 
hundred for four-foot foot lengths. 

Board and lodging must be supplied to the 
workers free of charge but piece-workers may 
be required to pay not more than 60 cents a 
day for board and lodging. No deductions 
may be made from wages for medical service, 
hospital fees, board, lodging or insurance 
premiums and the prices for goods sold to 
workers must be reasonable. Except for cooks, 
chore boys, stablemen and teamsters, the 
maximum hours are 60 per week with time 
and a quarter for overtime and time and a 
half for work on Sunday. 

Provisions requiring the posting of the order 
and the furnishing of information to the 
Department of Lands and Forests are the 
same as in earlier orders. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


In line with the order in council of 
®eptember 26 declaring this Act to apply from 
October 6 to the towns of Estevan and 
Melville and within a five-mile radius as well 
as to the cities of the Province, Orders 7 
and 8, effective from November 20, have 
been issued for these towns. 


Order 7 covers the same classes of workers 
as Orders 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
‘November, 1939, p. 1114), that is all classes 
employed in factories; retail and wholesale 
stores and mail order houses; fuel yards, 
lumber yards and building supply yards; 
beauty parlours and barber shops; in ware- 
housing, draying, cartage, transfer and delivery 
work; and in theatres and dance halls. Order 
& applies to the same classes as are covered 
for cities by Order 4, that is persons employed 
in hotels, including rooming houses in which 
there are more than five beds set apart for 
the use of lodgers, restaurants, including places 
in which meals are supplied daily for a 
consideration to more than five persons, and 
refreshment rooms. 


As under the city orders, the normal work- 
week to which the minimum wage applies 
under Orders 7 and 8 is not to exceed 48 
hours, except in the case of elevator operators, 
bell boys and porters in hotels and restaurants 
for whom the normal work-week is 60 hours. 
Time worked in excess of 48 hours, or of 
60 hours in the case of the specified classes, 
is to be paid at overtime rates. Under the 
Factories Act, no women or boys under 16 
may be employed in a factory for more than 
48 hours in a week or after 6.30 p.m. unless 
the inspector has granted a special permit. 
Part-time rates, except in hotels and restaurants, 
apply when the hours of work are at least 
six less than the normal work-week and in 


hotels and restaurants part-time workers are 
those employed for less than 43 hours a week. 
In all cases they must be paid for at least 
two consecutive hours on any day they are 
required to report for duty and their number 
may not exceed one-third of the number of 
full-time workers except that under Order 7 
a permit for a larger proportion may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Bureau 
of Labour. 

The rates fixed by Orders 7 and 8 are 
generally lower than those for cities. Orders 
for cities fix a minimum of $13 or $14 for 
experienced workers in all work-places covered 
except hotels and restaurants and theatres 
and dance-halls where the minimum is $12. 
The minimum weekly rate established by 
Order 7 for experienced workers, except those 
delivering goods on foot or bicycle, is $12 and 
for inexperienced workers $7 for the first six 
months, $9 for the second six months, $11 
for the third six months and $12 thereafter. 
Messengers and errand boys in the two towns 
have a weekly minimum of $5 and if a 
messenger or errand boy with a year’s exper- 
lence is given work of any other kind he is 
to be paid as if he had six months’ experience 
in that work. Drivers of horse-drawn or motor 
vehicles have a minimum of $11 a week for 
three months, then $12. 

Order 8, applying to hotels, boarding houses 
and restaurants, fixes a weekly minimum of 
$10 for workers with one year’s experience 
except dish washers, elevator operators, bell 
boys and porters who must be paid at least 
$8 weekly regardless of experience. Inexper- 
ienced workers of other classes have a 
minimum of $6 for the first six months and 
$8 for the second. Where the employer fur- 
nishes meals or lodging, not more than $4 may 
be deducted from wages for 21 meals in a 
week or $1.50 for a week’s lodging. The max- 
imum deduction for a single meal is 20 cents 
and for a single night’s lodging, 25 cents. No 
deductions may be made for civic or statutory 
holidays. 

Under Order 7 the proportion of inexperienced 
workers, not including apprentices, that may 
be employed is limited to one-third of the 
total number of employees in any work-place 
and under Order 8 the proportion may not be 
greater than 25 per cent. One inexperienced 
worker is permitted where the total number 
employed is less than three under Order 7 
or less than four under Order 8. 

As under the city orders, wages fixed in an 
indenture of apprenticeship approved by the 
Minimum Wage Board or in an apprenticeship 
agreement registered under a collective agree- 
ment which is approved by the Bureau of 
Labour and Public Welfare may supersede 
the rates for inexperienced workers fixed im 
Orders 7 and 8. 
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Overtime and part-time work under both 
orders must be paid at the rate of 25 cents 
an hour in the case of experienced and 20 
cents for inexperienced workers but messengers 
and errand boys may be paid a minimum of 
15 cents an hour and dish washers, elevator 
operators, bell boys and porters in hotels and 
restaurants have a minimum hourly rate of 
20 cents for overtime or part-time. 


Saskatchewan Trade Schools Regulation Act 


By order in council of November 21 to 
the list of callings and vocations defined as 
a trade within the meaning of the Trade 
Schools Regulation Act (LAsour GAZETTE, 
June, 1939, p. 580): have been added the 


following: radio and wireless communications; 
television; sound projection and motion pic- 
ture operation; air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion; electric and acetylene welding; sheet 
metal work; steam fitting; printing and book- 
binding; photography; mechanical dentistry; 
painting and interior decorating; commercial 
and industrial art; industrial and business 
management; theoretical and industrial chem- 
istry; theoretical and industrial engineering; 
broadcasting instruction; hand, machine and 
power sewing; detective and secret service 
courses; civil service preparation; business 
courses by correspondence; advertising; sales- 
manship; journalism and story writing; speech 
and oratory courses; landscape gardening; 
hotel management and hostess training courses. 


EFFECT OF WAR ON LABOUR AND SOCIAL STANDARDS 


Changes in Working Hours in Great Britain—Railway Schedules in 
France—Suspension of Labour Regulations in Germany 


Review was given in last month’s issue 
of the Lasour GazerTe of the early 
effects of the war on labour standards in the 
belligerent countries, this summary being 
based on material gathered from various 
sources by the International Labour Office and 
published in its weekly periodical, Industrial 
and Labour Information. Continuing its in- 
formative service in this direction, recent 
weekly issues of the I.L.O. publication con- 
tain further reports of the results of the 
war on labour legislation and regulations in 
Great Britain, France, Germany and also in 
neutral countries. Extracts from these sur- 
veys are presented herewith: 


Hours of Work in Great Britain 


Errect OF BLACcK-oUTS ON WorxKING Hours 
The problem of operating factories and 
commercial establishments as far as possible 
during the hours of day-light is the subject of 
considerable discussion at present in Great 
Britain, owing to the lighting restrictions, 
which require a black-out at night. Details 
of arrangements made in certain branches of 
industry and commerce are as follows: 


Textile Industry—In the weaving section 
of the cotton industry, the starting time in 
many districts is 745 a.m., and in others 7 
a.m. The weavers’ associations in the dis- 
_tricts in which work at present starts at 7 
a.m. agreed to start at 7.45 a.m. until “Sum- 
mer Time,” which was prolonged until Novem- 
ber 18, 1939, came to an end. The break of 
half-an-hour for breakfast was abolished. An 
hour’s break is allowed for dinner at 12.15 
p.m., and work continues until 5.30 p.m., in- 


stead of 5.15 p.m., on the first five days of the 
week, in order to complete the regular 8? 
hours for those days. 


Boot and Shoe Industry.—In Leicester, efforts 
are being made to alter hours of work so 
that workers can reach home before the black- 
out. At one factory, employees are to start 
earlier, reduce the mid-day break to 465 
minutes, and finish at 4.30 p.m., instead of 
6 p.m. 

On the other hand, the National Union of 
Boot and Shoe Operatives is opposing the sug- 
gestion that operatives’ hours should be altered 
to allow week-end work, thus avoiding the 
necessity of darkening the factories during 
normal hours. The delegates of the Union 
consider that week-end leisure is essential in 
the interests of the operatives health and pro- 
ductive capacity. 


Shops—Sir John Anderson stated in the 
House of Commons on October 12, 1939, that 
he proposed to issue an Order advancing the 
hour of closing shops to 7.30 p.m. on the late 
night and 6 p.m. on other evenings. Where 
local conditions make some variation desirable 
for the convenience of the public, local 
authorities would be empowered: to substitute 
the hour of 8 p.m. on the late night and an 
hour not later than 7 p.m. on one or more 
evenings in any part of their district, for any 
class of trade or business. Existing exemp- 
tions would not be affected. The existing 
shop closing hours are 9 p.m. on the late 
night and 8 p.m. on other nights. Local 
authorities may fix an earlier hour, provided 
it is not earlier than 7 p.m. 
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Hours AND PropuctTion IN CoaL MINES 


At a meeting, held on September 28, of the 
Joint Standing Consultative Committee of the 
Coal-Mining Industry, on which the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations are repre- 
sented, various questions arising out of war 
conditions were discussed, and a certain 
amount of progress made towards their solu- 
tion. 

While agreeing as to the importance not 
only of providing all the coal required by the 
‘country for its own needs, but also of meet- 
ing, aS far as possible, the requirements of 
overseas markets, the miners considered that 
at present there was no need to lengthen the 
working day. They stated that they were 
making an enquiry into the number of un- 
employed miners available in each mining area, 
and into the amount of short time being 
worked. 


Time Lost In BumImLpING INDUSTRY THROUGH 
Arr Raw WarRNINGS 


The National Joint Council for the Build- 
ing Industry has decided that employers 
should as far as possible enable their operatives 
to make up time lost through air raid warn- 
ings by working before or after the normal 
hours. This extra time will be paid for at 
overtime rates. ; 

A worker will not be penalized if an air raid 
warning makes him late, provided he arrives 
within a reasonable time after the “all-clear” 
signal has been given. 

If it is not possible to bring the total 
number of hours worked in a week up to 
normal, the employer will pay for half the 
time lost, provided it is not more than 8 
hours. If, however, it is found that over a 
considerable area of the country workers have 
lost more than 8 hours in the week and 
cannot make them up, the Council will con- 
sider the position within seven days. 


EMPLOYMENT OF Boys IN Arm Raw Pre- 
CAUTIONS SERVICES 


The British Government has decided that 
boys under 16 are to be withdrawn from the 
Air Raid Precautions Messenger Services. 
They are not in future to be enrolled in any 
Air Raid Precautions service, as it is con- 
sidered that they should not be exposed to 
the strain and long hours of war conditions. 

Before the declaration of war, boys under 
16 were allowed to train at A.R.P. centres. It 
is now thought better that they should be 
trained to take their part in civil defence 
by the organizations to which they belong. 


Hours of Work on Railways in France 


A Decree of October 6, 1939, regulates the 
working time-table of staff of the National 


Company of French Railways for the dura- 
tion of hostilities. 

The report to the President of the Republic » 
which appears at the head of the Decree states 
that the provisions governing hours of work 
meet the imperative needs of a state of war, 
which require all citizens to make a supreme 
effort in the service of their country. The 
provisions have also been drafted with a view 
to avoiding any overstrain likely to prejudice 
the output of staff or the safety of transport. 

The only hours to be considered as over- 
time, and paid at a special rate, will be those 
worked in excess of the statutory maximum 
limits, and for which no equivalent time off is 
given. The saving thus made will facilitate 
the financing of the measures taken by the 
National Company for its mobilized staff, on 
the lines of those introduced by the State for 
its mobilized officials. In this way the neces- 
sary collaboration will be established between 
railwaymen who have been called up for 
active service and those who remain in the 
employment of the Company. 

In view of the difficulty of arranging the 
details of the shifts and working timetables 
for the railway staff, it has been necessary to 
empower the Ministry of Public Works to 
issue Orders to regulate the conditions for 
the application of the provisions of the Decree. 

The Decree then sets forth the schedules of 
working hours for all trades on the railways. 


Effects of War on Social Insurance in 
France 


The legislation on social insurance in France 
has been amended by a Decree of September 
26, 1939, published in the Official Journal on 
September 27, which is designed to simplify 
the working of social insurance in time of 
war. 

The Decree facilitates rapid payment of 
benefits to persons entitled to them, and pro- 
vides for the allocation of certain social in- 
surance funds to prophylactic and health pur- 
poses. It applies both to the social insurance 
funds for industry and commerce and also to 
those for agriculture. 


Sickness and Maternity Insurance—Wives 
and children dependent on insured persons who 
have been called to the Colours retain their 
right to sickness and maternity benefit with- 
out any condition as to payment of premium, 
throughout the period for which the person con- 
cerned is on active service. When the insured 
persons return home they are considered as 
having regularly paid, throughout the period 
of their army service, the minimum statutory 
sum entitling them and their wives and child- 
ren to sickness and maternity benefit. 


Invalidity, Old-Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance-—The provisions with regard to pension 
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insurance concern the maintenance and _ in- 
crease of rights in course of acquisition 
throughout the period of mobilization and the 
rules for payment of old-age and invalidity 
pensions due either before or after the open- 
ing of hostilities. 


Suspension of Protective Labour Legislation 
in Germany 


The official bulletin of the German Ministry 
of Labour published a semi-otticial explana- 
tory note on the provisions of the Emergency 
Measures Order of September 4, 1939, and of 
the Order of September 1, 1939, amending 
and increasing the restrictions introduced in 
labour law. 


Hours of Work—It is pointed out that 
while the head of an undertaking is no longer 
bound by any legal restrictions when estab- 
lishing hours of work for his adult male staff, 
the freedom of action thus conferred on him 
must not lead to any improper use being 
made of labour. The strain of work and the 
worker’s power of resistance must be taken 
into account by the head of the undertaking 
in fixing hours of work. The labour inspec- 
torate is entitled to intervene, and if, for ex- 
ample, a high sickness rate in a given under- 
taking can be attributed to excessive strain 
imposed on the staff, the inspector may order 
a reduction in hours of work. 

Breaks and Rest Periods—It is further 
pointed out that the provisions of the Hours 
of Work Order referring to daily rest and 
breaks have not been suspended. Wage 
earners are therefore still entitled to a daily 
rest period of at least 11 consecutive hours 
(10 hours in certain branches of industry). 
In addition, the management must grant a 
break of at least half-an-hour or two breaks 
of at least a quarter-of-an-hour each after 
every spell of six hours’ work. 


Unhealthy Trades—Workers engaged in un- 
healthy work remain covered by the hours 
of work prescriptions of the Industrial Order. 
This rule applies to workers employed in 
accumulator works, factories making lead 
paints, lead-working, underground stone 
quarries and works, vulcanizing shops, ship- 
painting and compressed air work. 


Holidays—The explanatory note goes on 
to state that the suspension of holiday pro- 
visions of all kinds does not exclude the 
possibility that certain heads of undertakings 
may grant holidays to staff whenever output 
requirements permit. At the same time, a 
note published in the daily press emphasizes 
the fact that the grant of holidays is for- 
bidden in principle for the time being. An 
exception to this rule may be made only if 
a doctor prescribes a holiday as a result of a 
serious illness or if important family circum- 


stances justify a short holiday. Holidays may 


also be granted during a temporary suspension 
of work in an undertaking, such as may be re- 
quired by the transformation of the under- 
taking, provided that the staff is without work 
as a result of such circumstances. 


Exemptions—Finally, the explanatory note 
states that the labour inspectorate may 
authorize exemptions from any labour pro- 
tection prescriptions still in force, but only 
in special cases. Recently isued Orders give 
no details of the conditions under which such 
exemptions are permitted. In considering 
applications for exemptions, the Order states 
that it will be essential in all cases to take 
account of “the condition indispensable for the 
safety of the armed forces, namely, that the 
suppression of the last barriers protecting 
labour should not result in undermining the 
health of the working classes.” 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1938 


Twenty-Second Annual Report of 


HE twenty-second annual report of the 
British Columbia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board covering the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, gives an estimated payroll of in- 
dustries within the scope of the Act of 
$165,000,000 compared with the audited pay- 
roll of $172,147,299 in 1937. It is explained 
in the report that the figures for 1938 are neces- 
sarily an estimate only, as an audit of the 
payroll will not be completed until later in the 
year. 
The report shows that the number of em- 
ployers engaged in industries under the Act 
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Workmen’s Compensation Board 


has increased from 8,619 in 1937 to 8,886 in 
1938. 

Accidents and Clarms—Accidents reported 
during 1938 were approximately 10 per cent 
lower than the number reported in 1937, a 
total of 31,505 accidents, including 159 fatali- 
ties, having occurred in 1988. 

In addition, nearly 2,000 minor injuries were 
also reported but were treated with first aid 
only and resulted im no expenditure for time- 
loss compensation or medical attention. The 
time-loss accidents were distributed amongst 
the various industries as follows: Lumber in- 
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dustry, 48 per cent; metal-mining, 13 per cent; 
general manufacturing and delivery classes, 11 
per cent; construction, 6 per cent; navigation, 
5 per cent; coal-mining, 4 per cent; railroad- 
ing groups, 4 per cent; and all other classes, 
14 per cent. 

The fatalities ocurred in the following in- 
dustries: Lumber industry, 44 per cent; metal- 
mining, 13 per cent; coal-mining, 10 per cent; 
railroading groups, 6 per cent; construction- 
work, 6 per cent; general manufacturing and 
delivery classes, 6 per cent; and all other 
classes, 15 per cent. 

Revenue and Disbursements—Revenue for 
1988 totalled $7,720,869.67, of which $4,833,541.15 
represented collections made during 1938 as 
follows: From employers, assessments and. in- 
terest, $3,355,879.29; from employers, medical 
aid, $410,699.62; from employers, _ silicosis, 
$169,049.03; from workmen, medical-aid dues, 
$286,686.59; from interest on investments, 
$533,784.60; from appreciation on investments 
sold $22,089.91 and transferred to contingent 
fund $55,352.81. The remainder ($2,887 ,328.52) 
of the total revenue was listed as balance on 
hand, January 1, 1938. 

Disbursements made during 1938 included 
$154,907.17 in compensation to . workmen; 
$701,953.85 in medical aid; compensation and 
medical aid, silicosis fund, $3,166.21. From 
the reserve account $1,303.679.08 was paid in 
pensions during 1938, $26,563.90 was paid out 
by way of silicosis pensions, $853.704.19 was 
invested for pensions, leaving a cash balance 
available for pensions of $21,926.09. The 
balance at December 31, 1938, to the credit of 
the various classes under the Act was $2,585,- 
719.37; the balance to the credit of medical 
aid at the same date was $166,046.55, while the 
balance to the credit of silicosis was $370,029.46. 

At the end of 1938 there were on the pen- 
sion list as a result of the fatal cases during 
the twenty-two years the Act has been in 
operation, 981 widows, 842 children, 127 de- 
pendent mothers, 33 dependent fathers, and 17 
other dependents. 

Permanent partial or total disability resulted 
in 13,239 cases during the past twenty-two 
years and at the end of 1938, 2,130 workmen 
were in receipt of pensions for such dis- 
abilities. 

Including permanently disabled workmen 
and the dependents of deceased workmen, 
there was a total of 4,180 persons on the 
pension list at the end of the last calendar 
year. Nearly 2,000 workmen were in receipt 
of time-loss compensation at any one time. 
They with their dependents and the pensioners 
make a total of more than 12,000 persons who 
relied on compensation in whole or in part 
for their maintenance. 
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Silicosis —During 1938 awards were made for 
permanent partial or permanent total dis- 
ability to thirty-three workmen suffering from 
silicosis. Commenting on this phase of work- 
men’s compensation the report states: “ The 
amendment to the ‘Workmen’s Compensation 
Act’ passed at the second session of the 
Legislature in 1986 made silicosis in the metal- 
liferous mining industry an industrial disease 
under the Act. Workmen who became dis 
abled on or after January 1, 1936, are, subject 
to the provisions of the Act, entitled to com- 
pensation. Silicosis cases under the Act resulted 
in eight deaths and awards with respect to 
fifty-four cases where the disease had reached 
a stage which permanently disabled the work- 
men. While those awards were made for cases 
which became disabling during the past three 
years, we know that that number includes an 
accumulation of silicotic cases who contracted 
the disease over a considerable number of 
years.” 

The report also deals with accident preven- 
tion activities in the province, and the revision 
of first-aid service requirements under the Act. 
As usual detailed statistics are given in the 
report showing industries in which accidents 
occurred, workmen’s wage loss, average length 
of disability, average daily wage at the time of 
accident, sex, conjugal state, etc. 


“Related Instruction for Plumber Appren- 
tices” is the title of a bulletin (No. 200) pub- 
lished by the Vocational Division, Office of 
Education of the United States Department 
of the Interior. 


The intention of the bulletin is to provide 
uniformity of content in plumbing instruction 
courses, as well as agreement on supplementary 
instruction for plumber apprentices by em- 
ployers, employees, educators and apprentice- 
ship officials and “a rounding out of the appren- 
ticeship set-up as formulated in the ‘National 
Plumbing Apprenticeship Standards.” 


The contents of the bulletin are divided into 
five chapters and three appendices. The 
chapter headings are as follows: Introduction; 
Selection and Training of Plumber Appren- 
tices; Selection and Training of the Plumber 
Apprentice Instructor; Instruction for the 
Plumbing .Apprenticeship Plan; Questions 
concerning Plumber Apprentice Training; and 
Results of a Questionnaire on Mimeographed 
Preliminary Edition. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., the price being 15 cents each. 
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CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Proceedings of Second Meeting at Havana 


See second Conference of American States 

which are members of the International 
Labour Organization was held in Havana, 
Cuba, from Noventfber 21 to December 2. The 
first of these American Conferences organized) 
under the auspices of the I.L.O. met in Santi- 
ago, Chile, in January, 19386. (LaABouR 
Gazerts, February, 1936, p. 159). 

The holding of regional conferences marks 
a new phase in the development of the I.L.O. 
For some time previous to 19386 the Govern- 
ing Body had hoped to hold such regional 
conferences. A resolution in favour of the 
holding of an Asiatic regional conference had 
been passed by the International Labour Con- 
ference of 1931. It was not, however, until 
the Chilean Government proposed that a 
regional conference should be held in Santi- 
ago to discuss labour problems common to 
the American States that such an opportunity 
was provided. One of the resolutions of the 
Santiago Conference expressed the desire that 
another regional conference be called in the 
near future. This desire was realized in the 
holding of the present Havana Conference. 

The organization of these American confer- 
ences follows very closely the organization of 
the regular annual International Labour Con- 
ferences, except that the membership is limited 
to American States which are members of 
the International Labour Organization. Non- 
Member States may attend as observers. Each 
American member State has the right to be 
represented by two government delegates, one 
employers’ delegate and one workers’ dele- 
gate, accompanied by advisers on the same 
conditions as in the case of the general con- 
ferences. 

The powers of regional conferences to take 
decisions, however, differ very substantially 
from those of the general I.L.O. conferences 
where the decisions may take the form of draft 
conventions or recommendations, and place 
certain definite if limited obligations on mem- 
ber States. In the case of the regional con- 
ferences the decisions can only take the form 
of resolutions addressed to the Governing 
Body of the I.L.0., the Governing Body being 
free to take whatever action it considers 
advisable. 

The number of member states represented 
at the Havana Conference was 16. There were 
in attendance 27 government delegates, 8 em- 
ployers’ delegates and 9 workers’ delegates, 
making a total of 44 delegates. There were 
also 65 technical advisers, making a gross 
total of 109. ; 
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The following countries were represented: 

Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, Peru, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Four countries sent observers, viz. Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua and the United 
Kingdom. In addition there was present a 
delegation from the Governing Body of the 
1.L.0., including two members from the gov- 
ernment group (one from the United States 
and one from Mexico), two members from 
the employers’ group (one from Jugoslavia and 
one from the United States) and one member 
from the workers’ group (from the United 
States). The workers’ member from Franee 
was unable to attend. 

The Canadian delegation consisted of a 
delegate representing the Government of 
Canada (Dr. W. A. Riddell, Counsellor of 
the Canadian Legation, Washington; former 
Chairman cf the Governing Body of the 
I.L.O.), a delegate representing the employers 
of Canada (Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary 
of the Industrial Relations Department, Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto) and 
a delegate representing the workers of Canada 
(Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa). 

The following officers of the Conference were 
elected :— 


President—Sr. Juan Miguel Portuondo y 
Domenech, Secretary of Labour of Cuba. 

Vice-President—Sr. Justiniano Sotomayor, 

- Government Delegate of Chile. 

Secretary-General—Mr. John Winant, Diree- 
tor of the I.L.0. 


Conference Agenda 


The agenda of the Conference comprised 
the following items:— 

1. The Director’s Report. 

2. The examination of the effect given to 
the resolutions of the Conference held 
at Santiago, Chile (particularly as re- 
gards the work of women and childrén, 
and social insurance). 

3. Organizations of official institutions deal- 
ing with immigration and settlement. 

It was understood that the delegations would 
have the right to lay draft resolutions before 
the Conference, dealing, among other things, 
with the questions which appeared suitable 
to be discussed by a future conference of the 
American States which are members of the 
Organization. 
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In order to deal with the work of the 
Conference five committees were set up, 
namely, a Selection Committee, a Resolutions 
Committee, a Committee on Social Insurance, 
a Committee on Immigration, a Committee 
on the work of Women and Juveniles. 

Canada was represented on the Selection 
Committee by two members, both of whom 
were elected officers—Dr. W. A. Riddell being 
chosen President and Mr. Tom Moore Vice 
President. Dr. W. A. Riddell and Mr. H. W. 
Macdonnell were appointed to the Resolutions 
Committee, Mr. Macdonnell being chosen 
Vice-President. Mr. Tom Moore was also 
appointed to the Social Insurance Committee, 
and served as substitute member on the Reso- 
lutions Committee. Mr. H. W. Macdonnell 
was appointed to the Committee on Work 
of Women and Juveniles. 


Decisions of Conference 


The decisions of the Conference were in- 
corporated in the First, Second and Third 
Reports of the Resolutions Committee; 
First and Second Reports of the Committee 
on Social Insurance; the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and the First and 
Second Reports of the Committee on the 
Work of Women and Juveniles. 

The reports of the Resolutions Committee 
contained 28 Resolutions which were finally 
adopted unanimously. These resolutions dealt 
with the following subjects:— 


The Declaration of Havana, pledging the 
American nations to promote international law 
and eliminate war as an instrument of inter- 
national policy. 

The holding of the General Conference this 
year in an American country. 

The urging of membership in the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization among the non- 
member American States. 

Closer economic and financial trade between 
American States based upon fair labour 
standards. 

The setting up of tripartite committees by 
the American member States of the I.L.0. for 
consultation by their respective governments 
and by the I.L.0. 

Collaboration between technical labour officials 
in the Americas. 

Organization of excursions of workers to other 
American countries. 

The granting of the free exercise of civil 
liberties. 

Nutrition. 

The study of measures for the application of 
freedom of association. 

Recognition of the legal 
functioning of trade unions. 

__ Effect of changing centres of population on 
labour. 

Results of competition of low paid workers. 

The abolition of Latifundism; the payment of 
wages in legal tender; cuarantees of personal 
liberty and civil rights. 

Conditions of life of professional workers. 

Working class housing. 


status and free 
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; Preparation of a model code of safety regu- 
ations. 

Draft labour code for Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Handling of heavy weights. 

Protection of workers from currency fluctua- 
tions. 

Protection of proletarian masses (Indians). 

Protection of performers’ rights re broad- 
casting, television, and mechanical reproduction 
of sounds. 

- Establishment of boards far conciliation and 
arbitiotions 

Simplification of procedure for the payment 
to workers of ordinary claims. 

Ratification of the convention on minimum 
wage-fixing machinery, 1928. 

Ratification of the convention on statistics of 
wages and hours, 1938. 

Resumption of publication of the I.L.0. pub- 
lication on legal decisions regarding labour 
legislation. 

"Tendering homage to eminent Cuban inter- 
nationalist, Professor Antonio Sanchez de 
Bustamante. 


Resolution on Labour Standards 


A prominent part was taken in the adoption 
of the resolution on fair labour standards by 
Mr. Moore, the Workers’ Delegate from 
Canada. This resolution, submitted by James 
B. Carey, Workers’ Delegate from the United 
States, considered that “stable prosperity can- 
not be achieved without building up standards 
of life adequate to ensure reasonable condi- 
tions of health and well-being for the masses 
of the population.” In this objective it 
emphasized the importance of several con- 
tributory factors, viz.:— 


(1) The establishment by Governments of 
adequate machinery to protect the right of 
association. ... 

(2) The establishment of legal minimum 
rates of wages adequate to enable all classes 
gles: to maintain a reasonable standard 
of life 

(3) The establishment of legal maxima for 
hours of work, which should in no case be 
based upon a ‘standard working week longer 
than forty-eight hours 

(4) The abolition of child labour, the fixing 
of an age, which should in no case be lower 
than 14, and should where possible be 16, as 
the minimum age for admission to employ- 
ment. . 

(5) The provision of an _ adequate 
effective system of inspection. ... 


and 


In committee, this resolution was amended 
on a close vote of 11-10 to delete the refer- 
ence to the objective of the 40-hour week. 
Notice was served on the Committee by Mr. 
Moore that steps would be taken when this 
resolution came before the plenary session 
to have this particular clause re-inserted, 
and an amendment to this effect was sub- 
mitted by the Workers’ Delegate from the 
United States. After re-consideration of the 
entire circumstances the employers’ delegates 
withdrew their opposition, and the resolution 
as originally presented was adopted. 
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Adoption of Resolution of Canadian 
Workers’ Delegate 


Among the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference was that submitted by Mr. Moore, 
the Workers’ Delegate for Canada. This reso- 
lution requested “the Governing Body to in- 
struct the Office to study and to report to 
the International Labour Conference upon 
the extent to which the exercise of civil 
liberties, within the nations and in the areas 
in which wage-earners live and work, is a 
necessary condition to improvement in the 
economic status of the worker.” 

Amplifying the intent of this resolution 
before the Conference, Mr. Moore stated: 

“Mr. President, I have not occupied this 
rostrum before during this Conference, being 
quite satisfied to make such contribution as I 
could in the work of the Committees. I feel, 
however, that at this time, it may be necessary 
to make a very brief statement as to the pur- 


poses of this particular resolution. It was 
adopted unanimously by the Resolutions Com- 


mittee, and I do not anticipate that it will 
necessitate discussion here. It has long been 
recognized, even by those living under the 


freest form of political democracy, that polit- 
ical democracy alone is not sufficient, but that 
it must be coupled, if it is to exist and develop, 
with economic and industrial democracy. To 
those usually classed as workers, who are 
dependent on the sale of their Jabour for their 
free existence, questions of political and 
economic democracy take on more than an 
academic meaning. They have a real meaning, 
and the question at all times in the minds of the 
workers is to what extent do we cash in, what 
benefits do we receive from these particular 
forms of democracy. We ihave to consider the 
two extremes—conditions such as exist in some 
countries where native labour is hired under 
contract conditions and where the workers have 
very few liberties; this is generally referred to 
as the problem of ‘native labour’ in Geneva. 
We find there the lowest standard of living, 
where practically no liberties exist—either 
political or economic. Then, there is the other 
extreme—we have the United States where 
there has developed during the past few years 
perhaps the fullest form of economic democracy 
within the framework of a political democracy, 
and we find that they have there established 
what I think can justly be claimed as one of 
the highest, if not the highest, standards for 
workers in the world. 

“What this resolution seeks, therefore, is for 
the Governing Body to authorize the Office to 
make an enquiry on 
economic democracy—its existence or its absence 
—affects the economic status of workers, parti- 
cularly as regards wages and working condi- 
tions, and it is for that reason that I ask 
approval at this Conference of this particular 
resolution.” 


Committee on Social Insurance 


The first report dealt with two resolutions 
submitted by the Cuban Government Delega- 
tion. The first resolution invited the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office 
to impress upon the American States the 
desirability of basing their social insurance 
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policy on the fundamental principles adopted 
by the Santiago Conference in 1936. The 
second called attention to the three functions 
of social insurance: prevention, restoration and 
compensation. The resolution points out the 
advantages which social insurance possesses 
over other methods of collective provision and 
indicates the substantial contributions which 
social insurance is able to make to the economic 
security and health security of workers and 
their families. It further affirms the common 
will to achieve justice and social progress of the 
American States which desire to increase their 
productive capacity and to raise the standard 
of living of workers both in town and country. 
The second report dealt with workmen’s com- 
pensation sickness and maternity insurance, 
invalidity, old age and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance and unemployment insurance. 


Committee on Immigration 


The report of the Committee on Immiga- 
tion consisted of two parts, the first dealing 
with the general discussion and the second 
with the organization of official institutions 
for immigration and_ settlement. Several 
speakers emphasized the great importance 
that immigration had and still has for their 
countries, both for the development of their 
natural resources and for the improvement of 
their standard of living and of general progress 
and suggested that measures of national organi- 
zation should be completed by international 
co-operation, notaky as regards financing. 

The second section cf the report listed the 
requirements ariynzg out of application of a 
policy of developing migration for settlement. 


Committee on Work of Women and 
Juveniles 


The first report dealt with women, and its 
findings were embodied in a series of resolu- 
tions on maternity protection, including (a) 
regulation of relations under the contract ot 
employment; (b) benefits during maternity 
leave; (c) care and supervision in respect of 
health; (d) social aid for wage-earning 
mothers. The report continued with a 
summary of the discussion on protection of - 
women’s wages which included (a) fixing of 
statutory minimum wage rate; (b) applica- 
tion of the principle of equal wages for equal 
work. Other subjects dealt with included 
homework, protection of women employed in 
domestic service and agriculture, the right of 
married women to work, preparation of 
statistics on women’s work, women’s right to 
representation at international labour confer- 
ences, women’s general rights. 

The second report of the Committee dealt 
with the conditions of employment of juve- 
niles, including the age for admission to 
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employment, fitness for work, special services, 
night work, street trading, apprenticeship and 
‘administration relating to the work of women 
and juveniles, 


Opening Addresses and Messages 


The Conference was formally opened by Mr. 
Carter Goodrich, Government Delegate of 
the United States and Chairman of the Gov- 
erning Body, who called upon His Excellency 
Dr. Miguel A. de la Campa, Secretary of 
State of the Republic of Cuba. Dr. Campa 
cordially welcomed the members of the Con- 
ference in the name of the Republic and the 
Cuban Government, pointing out that they 
were meeting “to investigate in a friendly 
spirit what are the most adequate measures 
to maintain good understanding between the 
different representative interests of the 
supreme social energies which are latent in 
each of our several nations.” 

The Secretary of State’s address of welcome 
was followed by four speeches from the repre- 
sentatives of the delegation from the Gov- 
éerning Body of the I.L.0., including Mr. 
Fabela, Government delegate of Mexico; Mr. 
Carter Goodrich of the United States, Chair- 
man of the Governing Body; Mr. Georges 
Curcin of Jugoslavia of the employers’ group 
of the Governing Body; Mr. Robert Watt of 
the United States, of the workers’ group of the 
Governing Body; Mr. Victor Pinto, Govern- 
ment delegate of the Argentine Republic; Mr. 
Jaramillo Sanchez, employers’ delegate of 
Colombia, and Mr. Lombardo Toledano, work- 
ers’ delegate of Mexico. 

Among the more important communica- 
tions received by the Conference was a letter 
from the President of the United States and 
a message from the Government of Great 
Britain. 

President Roosevelt declared that this 
Conference is another significant example of 
the effectiveness of an agency like the 
International Labour Organization, which 
even in times like these can serve the people 
of various nations without regard to boundary 
lines or battlefront.” 

Continuing he stated: 

The twenty years of the I.L.0.’s existence has 
proven the usefulness of such an organization 
in time of peace. I am confident that it can 
and will be of service to its members, indeed 
to society as a whole, in time of war. Its many 
activities make it the focal point. from which 
#hould come the constant reminder, in these 
tragic times, that a humane civilization can 
flourish only under conditions of just human 
relationships. 

May I express the sincere hope of the Govy- 
ernment of the United States of America that 
there will be no lessening of the activities 
of the International Labour Organization during 
‘he existing world emergency. We pledge our- 

ves to continue our full part in its eon- 
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structive, non-political, international 


effort 
for the betterment of living standards. ' 


The message from the Government of Great 
Britain was read by Mr. Norman, observer for 
that country at the Conference. Expressing 
“oreatest satisfaction” that in spite of the 
difficult world situation, the Conference of 
American States was taking place as a normal 
function of the I.L.0., the message continued 
in part as follows: 


His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, closely associated with its founda- 
tion, has always given warmest support to the 
Organization and it does not propose to diminish 
this support owing to the fact that it is now 
involved in war. Vital labour problems which 
are the concern of the Organization are in no 
way. diminished in the present circumstances 
and, indeed, in some respects they are increased. 


Report of Director 


In presenting his report to the Conference, 
the Director of the International Labour 
Office, Mr. John G. Winant, indicated the 
greater responsibilities of the Organization in 
a world under the burden of war, thus: 


In this war crisis, the function of the Organ- 
ization is to preserve and to extend the social 
frontiers of democracy. No nation is too small 
to be outside its field of interest nor so great 
and powerful that it can long ignore the prob- 
lems with which it is concerned. The future 
of mankind depends upon the type of civiliza- 
tion which emerges after this war, upon the 
type of world institutions which are created 
after it and the intensity of the allegiance 
which they can command from the common 
man, upon economic and social practices, and 
upon the way in which they affect the social 
evolution which dominates our times. 


With particular reference to reciprocal rela- 
tions with the Americas, the Director stated: 


In discussing social questions on a regional 
basis, however, the countries of the New World 
should not forget that the basic problems are 
shared by the rest of the world. Regionalism 
should be kept within the broader framework 
of international understanding. 

The International Labour Organization has 
accepted the challenge explicit in the present 
world situation. What it asks of the American 
countries is complete reciprocity of relations. 
The Organization is ready to increase its ser- 
vices to the Americas, but in return it asks for 
sincere and sustained support from them to 
the world-wide organization whose essential 
aims coincide with their own social . objectives. 
The importance of American support for the 
International Labour Organization has never 
been more fundamental, and the opportunity 
for the New World to contribute to the cre- 
ation of a new and genuinely social civiliza- 
tion has never been so great. 


Under various chapter headings, the Director 
dealt with the following: The Place of 
American Economy in World Economy; The 
Progress of Social Legislation in American 
Countries; The International Labour Code 
in the American Countries; and American 
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Countries in the International Labour Organ- 
ization. 
The development of social legislation was 


reviewed under the following headings: 
Nutrition, housing, minimum wage regula- 
tion, social insurance, women and young 
workers, labour inspection, holidays and 
recreation, and conditions of indigenous 
workers. 


Discussion of Director’s Report 


The discussion on the Director’s report 
- ranged a wide field with particular emphasis 
on war problems and the relationship of Latin 
America thereto. Contributing to this discus- 
sion were two Canadian delegates—Dr. Riddell 
and Mr. Macdonnell. 


Canadian Government 
ring to the economic and social aspects of 
the report, Dr. Riddell observed :— 

As our people become more conscious of the 
solidarity of the Western world, it is to be 
expected that co-operation between our coun- 
tries on a mutually advantageous basis will 
result in even a greater exchange of ideas, of 
services, and of commodities. The result should 
be an increase in the general prosperity which 
will enable us to build surer foundations for 
social well-being and thus make possible for our 
peoples greater social and economic security. 

As indicated in the Director’s chapter on 
“American Countries in the International 
Labour Organization,” Canada’s participa- 
tion was active and continuous from the be- 
-ginning, and Dr. Riddell further emphasized 
this country’s part in being represented by 
complete delegations. He also referred to the 
unusual continuity in the personnel of Cana- 
dian representation. “This long and active 
participation in the work of the International 
Labour Organization,” stated Dr. Riddell, “is 
the best criterion and affords the greatest 
assurance of Canadian collaboration in the 
future.” 

Dr. Riddell declared that the Canadian dele- 
gation was deeply appreciative of the inspiring 
messages which had been received by the 
Conference from his Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom and from President 
Roosevelt. 

In conclusion he emphasized that “ democ- 
racy in industrial relations cannot survive 
without democracy in political relations,” and 
that “the International Labour Organization 
can flourish only in a world in which dem- 
ocratic peoples have a voice.” 


Canadian Employers’ Delegate—Mr. Mac- 
donnell, the Employers’ Delegate from 
Canada, also commented on the Director’s 
reference to the function of the I.L.O. as 
being “to extend the social frontiers of 
democracy.” “There is no word,’ he added, 
“that the Director could have used to express 
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more clearly exactly what he means—no word 
better than democracy.’ Voicing the dem- 
ocratic ideal in the relationship between the 
individual and the state, Mr. Macdonnell 
emphasized its importance “at a time when 
these principles are being not merely chal- 
lenged but derided.” 

In concluding, Mr. Macdonnell referred to 
the democratic nature of the Conferences with 
full representation of all parties, free discus- 
sion and majority rule—all the evidences of 
“a real parliamentary sense in this Conference” 
as in its predecessors. “In other words,” he 
said, “the democratic spirit and method may 
be said to have proved themselves in the 
international as well as in the national field. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that our 
presence here means that we see in the con- 
tinued and intensified application of this spirit 
and method the best, indeed the only, hope 
for the future.” 


Meeting of Permanent Agricultural 
Committee 


Meeting at the same time and place as 
the Second Labour Conference of American 
States, the second session of the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee was convened, Canada 
being represented by Dr. J. F. Booth, Asso- 
ciate Director of Marketing, Agricultural 
Economics, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture. This meeting was held in Havana 
as a result of war conditions in Europe which 
had made necessary the postponement of the 
scheduled September meeting. 

The agenda of the meeting comprised two 
items :— 

(1) the effect of the present situation on 

the welfare and standard of living of 
agricultural populations. 


(2) the extension of social insurances to the 
rural populations. 


On the first item, the Committee spent the 
greater part of its sittings in examining care- 
fully the question of the effect of the present 
situation on the welfare and standard of 
living of the agricultural population. It 
unanimously agreed as to the wisdom of the 
International Labour Office in submitting this 
important problem for international discus- 
sion so soon after outbreak of war. 

Dealing with the subject of the extension 
of social insurance to the rural population 
the Committee expressed the belief that it 
was likely that the interest of the rural 
population in social insurance schemes which 
was a development of relatively recent years 
would rapidly increase. 

The Committee was also united in express- 
ing the hope that Governments would pay 
full attention to the desires for social insur- 
ance and assistance schemes which may be 
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brought forward by the rural population, 
finding support for the realization of the 
plans they may establish in the Conventions 
and Recommendations concerning insurance 
schemes against various social risks for agri- 
cultural workers adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference during its sessions 
of the years 1921, 1983 and 1987. 
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On the other hand, the meeting 
the International Labour Office to continue 
its research on ways and means to facilitate 
the introduction of social insurance to agri- 
cultural workers and to place the results of 
its studies as soon as possible before the 
Permanent Agricultural Committee -or the 
International Labour Conference, 


expected 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Meeting of Emergency War Committee 


N the November issue of the Lasour 
GaAzETTE (page 1141) reference was made 
to a meeting in September of the Emergency 
War Committee to which the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office has dele- 
gated its powers during the war, owing to 
the impossibility of convening the Governing 
Body itself, 

The Emergency War Committee met again 
on October 10-12 and it was noted that since 
its September meeting 4 more Governments 
had affirmed in writing their support of the 
principle of the continued functioning of the 
Organization in time of war. The total 
number of favourable replies which have 
now been received is 3l. 

It decided that the 1940 Session of the 
International Labour Conference should be 
held unless absolutely impossible for some 
material reason, and requested the I.L.0. to 
study the preparation and date of that Con- 
ference. 

With regard to the actual work of the 
Organization, the Committee approved the 
program of special studies and technical con- 
sultations submitted by the International 
Labour Office. 

During the discussion which as place on 
this subject, the Workers’ members of the 
Committee recalled, together with the imme- 
diate problems resulting from the present 
international situation, the important ques- 
tions which would have to be solved at the 
conclusion of the war. They stressed the 
sacrifices of all kinds which are at present 
asked of the working class in all countries. 

Mr. Jouhaux (France) recalled that the 
I.L.0., by its tripartite constitution, united 
the representatives of two forces—employers 
and workers—directly concerned with the life 
of a country, and the representatives of a 
third force which holds the balance between 
the former two. It was thus better qualified 
than any other organization to develop the 
new social policy which will be necessary at 
the conclusion of the war to reconcile 
authority and liberty, the requirements of 
production, and the well-being of the workers. 


Mr. Kupers (Netherlands) developed the 
importance of the constitutional problems of 
the International Labour Organization: the 
enlargement of its competence in the economic 
field; the development of its autonomy; and 
the embodiment in the provisions of its Con- 
stitution of the right of the worker to work 
or to receive adequate relief in case such 
work cannot be provided. 

Mr. Hallsworth (Great Britain) and Mr. 
Mertens (Belgium) stressed the special ser- 
vice that the I.L.O. is called on to fulfil in 
wartime, to factory workers as well as to 
soldiers in the trenches—to see that the fullest 
provision be made for soldiers’ families, for 
safeguarding the conditions of soldiers on 
their return and of dealing properly with the 
relatives of the men who may not return, 
and seeing that their places in civil life after 
the war be ensured, etc. 

Mr. Serrarens (Netherlands) expressed 
similar views in the name of the Christian 
Trades Unions, 

In the name of the Employers’ group, 
Messrs. Oersted (Denmark) and lLambert- 
Ribot (France) recalled the support given by 
the Employers’ representatives to the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. They agreed 
with the Workers’ representatives in declaring 
that peace could only be established on the 
basis of social justice. There would doubtless 
be difference of opinion on one point or 
another in the future, but there could be no 
question of there not being loyal collaboration 
between Workers and Employers. 

Mr. Justin Godart, French Government 
representative, was happy to note the agree- 
ment between the Employers’ and Workers’ 
groups and the Governments, in support of 
the I.L.0. carrying out the work required of 
it to meet the needs of the present time. He 
stressed in particular the necessity of prepar- 
ing a careful documentation on the important 
post-war problems, by studying specially the 
methods of workers’ participation in the 
management and profits of industry and the 
development of the wage-earning system 
towards one of collaboration. 
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Mr. Gambs, United States Government 
representative, speaking of the special studies 
of the Office, emphasized the importance of 
the problems of vocational training and of 
the role played by professional organizations 
in economic and social reorganization. 

Mr. Helio Lobo, Brazilian Government 
representative, showed that the Conference of 
countries of America, convened at Havana at 
the end of November, was a first and very 
important stage in the work to be accom- 


plished by the I.L.O. during and after the war. 


It will be of the greatest value both for the 


countries of the continent of America and for 
the International Labour Organization, as it 
will deal with problems peculiar to the coun- 
tries of that continent and with the effects 
of the war on the economy and social condi- 
tions both of the countries of America and of 
those in Europe. 

The next sitting of the Emergency Com-— 
mittee is to be held in January, and will be 
followed by a plenary meeting of the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.0., circumstances per- 
mitting. 


Shop Hours Legislation in South Africa 


On June 16, 1939, the Parliament of the 
Union of South Africa passed a Shops and 
Offices Act to regulate hours and conditions 
of work in shops throughout the union. The 
Act is expected to affect some 100,000 em- 
ployees. The most important provisions rela- 
ting to hours of work and holidays with pay are 
summarized in the following paragraphs ex- 
tracted from a recent issue of Industrial and 
Labour Information. 


History of the Act. 


The original Bill, which was the outcome 
of recommendations made by the Industrial 
Legislation Commission in 1935, was introduced 
during the 1938 session of Parliament but 
later withdrawn and referred to a_ Select 
Committee. It was reported back on April 
14, 1939, with some important amendments, 
including the reduction of the proposed limits 
of hours from 48 to 46 in the week and from 
84 to eight in the day. The Act is based 
on the provincial Shop Hours Ordinances pre- 
viously in force and repeals and supersedes 
those of their provisions which deal with 
hours of work. It does not, however, regulate 
the opening and closing hours of shops, since 
it was considered that this was a matter for 
local government, and the provincial authori- 
ties will therefore continue to regulate trading 
hours as before. 


Scope of the Act. 


The Act applies to all shops, including 
restaurants, tearooms and eating-houses and 
hairdressers’ and barbers’ saloons, but exclud- 
ing hotels and boarding houses. The Minister 
of Labour is also empowered to extend any 
or all of its provisions to any classes of 
offices in areas that he may specify. 


Hours of Work. 


Weekly hours of work may not exceed 46. 
In urban areas to be designated by the 
Minister, daily hours of work are normally 
limited to eight and the daily spreadover to 
a maximum of two hours in excess of the total 
number of hours worked, so that an eight- 


hour day would have to be worked within 
a spreadover of 10 hours. In rural areas and 
country towns, no daily limit is fixed but the 
spreadover must be limited to 12 hours. This 
spreadover also applies to restaurant and tea- 
room employees in all areas. 


Hatensions and Haceptions. 


In designated areas in which an eight-hour 
day is prescribed this may be lengthened to 
nine hours on one day of the week and to 10 
hours on the weekday preceding Christmas 
Day. Employees may also be required to 
work without extra pay for not more than 
one additional hour weekly in all and, in 
designated areas, for not more than 15 extra 
minutes daily, in order to attend to late 
customers. Further, the limits of hours do 
not apply in case of emergency work, defined 
as any work which, owing to causes such as 
fire, storm, accident, act of violence, or theft; 
must be done without delay. 


In addition, overtime may be worked up to 
a total of not more than six hours in the 
week and 30 hours in the year for unspecified 
purposes and for a further 15 hours a year 
for the purpose of the packing and dispatch 
of goods. Such overtime may not, however, be 
worked on a Sunday nor on more than one 
weekly half-holiday or public holiday in the 
year. All overtime worked under this pro- 
vision must be paid for at the rate of not 
less than time-and-a-quarter. 


Other features include provisions for a weekly 
half holiday and two weeks annual holidays 
with pay. 


Juvenile actors of Hollywood are now under 
the jurisdiction of the California Labor Com- 
mission. The consent of the State Labor 
Commissioner must be obtained before minors 
are employed and he has announced that 
satisfactory records must be furnished with 
regard to the child’s school attendance, school 
progress and health. Formerly the Los Angeles 
school system issued permits. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1939 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on November 1 was 11,914, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,206,183 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
October was 1,951, having an aggregate 
membership of 244,063 persons, 9:0 per cent 


(1) The Employment Situation at 
As Reported 


Industrial employment showed pronounced, 
contra-seasonal expansion at the beginning of 
November, continuing the uninterruptedly 
favourable movement in evidence since the 
first of April. During these seven months 
the index (1926100) rose by 18-7 points 
to 123-6 at November 1, an advance which 
in the years since 1920 has only once been 
exceeded, by that recorded in the same period 
of 1937. The latest index was higher than 
in any other November for which data are 
available, except 1929 and 1937, when the 
figures were 124-6 and 125-2, respectively. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
returns from 11,914 establishments employing 
1,206,188 men and women, an increase of 
18,914 or 1:6 per cent over their October 1 
staffs. As already mentioned, this improve- 
ment is contrary to the usual seasonal trend 
from October to November; accordingly, the 
index of employment when corrected for 
seasonal influences, showed an advance, the 
adjusted figure rising from 115-8 in the pre- 
ceding month, to 118-3 at the beginning of 
November. 

In recent years of the record, the unadjusted 
indexes at November 1 have been as follows 
(1926 = 100): 1939, 123-6; 1988, 114-6; 1937, 
125-2; 1936,0111<0 35,1935; 107°7; *1934;° 100-2: 
1933; 9133/1932, «84-7 1931, 103=0;° 1930, 
112-9; 1929, 124-6; -1928, 118-9, and 1927, 
108-8. i 

Employment in manufacturing showed a 
substantial increase, reversing the usual 


of whom were without employment on Novem- 
ber 1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


the Beginning of November, 1939, 
by Employers 


seasonal movement at the first of November; 
this advance resulted in the highest level of 
activity indicated in any month in this record 
of nearly nineteen years, the November 1 
index, at 122-1, being slightly above the 


‘previous high points in 1937 and 1929. Some 


12,700 persons were added to the payrolls of 
the co-operating employers between October 
1 and November 1, 1939, an increase of 2-1 
per cent. The largest gains were in iron and 
steel and textile plants, while seasonal losses 
were reported in food and lumber factories. 


In the non-manufacturing industries, log- 
ging reported important seasonal improve- 
ment, the co-operating camps furnishing work 
for 26,600 additional employees; with one 
exception (viz., 1937), this was the largest 
November 1 increase in the years for which 
data are available. Trade and mining also 
reported heightened activity. On the other 
hand, transportation and construction and 
maintenance showed pronounced contractions; 
although these were seasonal in character, 
they exceeded the average losses indicated 
in those industries in preceding years of the 
record. 


For November 1 of last year, 11,049 em- 
ployers had _ reported staffs aggregating 
1,100,263, a decrease of some 19,800 persons 
as compared with their October 1, 1938, re- 
turns. The contractions in construction and 
transportation were then most pronounced, 
while manufacturing, services and communi- 
cations had also released employees. 


DrEcEMBER, 1939 


Employment in Financial Organizations 


For some months, statistics of their employ- 
ment have been collected from banks, trust 
companies and stock market operators. At 
the beginning of November, 413 firms and 
branches in these Tines of business reported 
staffs aggregating 33,264 persons, compared 
with 33,354 in the preceding month. The 
addition of these figures to the returns fur- 
nished in the manufacturing, logging, mining, 
transportation, communications, construction, 
services and trade industries brings the total 
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the tendency in the remaining provinces was 
seasonally downward. The largest losses in 
employment took place in Saskatchewan. In 
that province, the index was lower than at 
November 1, 1938; in New Brunswick and 
Ontario it was below the level of the same 
month in 1937, but with these exceptions, 
employment at November 1, 1989, was gener- 
ally more active than in the autumn of any 
preceding year since 1981. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a decrease 
in industrial activity in Prince Edward Is- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NoTE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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number of employees included in the Novem- 
ber 1 survey of employment to 1,239,447 in 
12,326 establishments, and slightly lowers the 
index of 123-6 in the industries above enum- 
erated, to 123-2; when the employees of the 
co-operating financial organizations were added 
to the general figures for October 1, the index 
was lowered from 121-7 to 121-3. Comparable 
data for 1988 are not available. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


In New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario im- 
portant additions to staffs were reported, but 


I93eae 1939 


land and Nova Scotia, but this was slightly 
more than offset by improvement in New 
Brunswick, with the result that there was 
little general change in the Maritime Prov- 
inces as a unit. Returns were received from 
833 employers in this area with 87,250 workers 
on their payrolls, compared with 87,215 at the 
beginning of October. The factory group as a 
whole showed moderate improvement; addi- 
tions to staffs were recorded in vegetable food, 
pulp and paper, textile and some other plants, 
but lumber and animal food factories were 
seasonally slacker. Heightened activity was 
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indicated in mining, building and trade, and 
there were large, seasonal increases in logging 
camps. On the other hand, transportation 
and highway and railway construction and 
maintenance reported curtailment, 

A considerable decline had been recorded 
at November 1, 1938, by the 807 co-operating 
establishments, whose payrolls had included 
82,494 men and women; the index was then 
some five points lower than at the latest date, 
when employment was, however, in less volume 
than at November 1, 1987. 


Quebec—Important expansion was shown 
in Quebec, chiefly in logging, although manu- 
facturing, building and trade also afforded 
more employment. On the other hand, there 
were losses in mining and transportation, and 
in highway and railway construction and main- 
tenance work. Within the manufacturing 
group, the leather, pulp and paper, textile, 
chemical, iron and steel and non-ferrous metal 
divisions showed gains, but contractions were 
indicated in the lumber, vegetable food, elec- 
trical apparatus and some other classes. The 
2,959 reporting employers enlarged their forces 
by 14,634 workers, bringing them to 375,718 
at November 1; the gain amounted to 4:1 
per cent. Activity was much greater than at 
November 1, 1938, when a considerable decline 
had been indicated in the 2,749 establishments 
furnishing information, whose staffs had 
numbered 337,692. 


Ontario—The trend was decidedly upward 
in Ontario at the beginning of November, 
the 5,212 firms whose data were tabulated 
having a combined working force of 494,488 
persons, or 11,770 more than in the preceding 
month. This was the largest November 1 
increase ever recorded; the average change at 
that date in the eighteen preceding years for 
which statistics are available has, however, 
been unfavourable, so that the latest advance 
is contra-seasonal. There were substantial 
gains in logging as the camps gradually opened 
for the winter’s operations. Mining and trade 
showed moderate improvement from October 
1, while there was very pronounced expansion 
in manufacturing. This took place chiefly in 
the textile and iron and steel divisions, but 
increased activity was also shown in leather, 
pulp and paper, rubber, chemical, clay, glass 
and stone, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal and non-metallic mineral plants. On 
the other hand, the food and lumber indus- 
tries reported seasonal reductions in staffs; 
transportation and construction and mainten- 
ance also released employees, the largest losses 
being in work on the highways. General cur- 
tailment had been noted in Ontario at the 
beginning of November, 1938; the index was 
then 9-4 points lower than at the latest date, 





when it stood at 124-4. For November 1 of 
last year, statistics had been received from 
4,808 employers with 450,092 men and women 
on their paylists. . 

Prairie Provinces—There were seasonal de- 
creases in employment in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta at November 1, 1939. 
Returns were compiled from 1,696 firms in 
the Prairie Provinces, having 147,137 em- 
ployees, as against 151,828 at October 1. 
Manufacturing, logging, coal-mining, build- 
ing and retail trade afforded more employ- 
ment, but there were declines in communi- 
cations, transportation and highway and rail- 
way construction and maintenance. Most of 
the gains in manufacturing occurred in food 
factories. On the whole, the shrinkage in this 
area was on a much smaller scale than that 
recorded at November 1, 1988, and the index 
then was lower, standing at 108-1, as com- 
pared with 112-7 at the date under review. 


Statements had been tabulated for November 


1 of last year from 1,548 establishments em- 
ploying 137,972 workers; this was a decrease 
of 6,519 from their October 1, 1938, payrolls. 


British Columbia—A seasonal contraction 
in employment was recorded in British 
Columbia; the staffs of the 1,214 employers 
furnishing returns aggregated 101,590, com- 
pared with 104,424 in the preceding month. 
The reduction (which approximated the 
average at November 1 in the years since 
1920) took place largely in construction, 
manufacturing and transportation, with smaller 
losses in logging, mining and services. In the 
group of factory employment, there were im- 
portant seasonal reductions in food canneries, 
and in non-ferrous metal plants. On the other 
hand, lumber and iron and steel works were 
brisker. Employment generally was more 
active than at November 1 of last year, when 
1,137 establishments had reported a total work- 
ing force of 92,013 persons, compared with 
95,308 in the preceding month. The index 
then stood at 107°5, as compared with 115-5 at. 
November 1, 1939, when it was higher than in 
any other November for which data are avail- 
able. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


Additions to staffs were recorded in Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
Winnipeg; in Quebec City the tendency was 
sughtly upward, while there was a falling-off 
in activity in Vancouver. Except in Quebec, 
the volume of employment in these centres 
was greater than at the beginning of 
November of 1938. 

Montreal—Further improvement of a contra~ 
seasonal nature took place in Montreal at. 
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November 1, when 678 persons were added to 
the payrolls of the 1,718 co-operating firms, who 
employed 171,936. Trade, building and manu- 
facturing showed heightened activity, the 
largest increases being in the last-named, 
mainly in food, textile and iron and steel 
factories. On the other hand, transportation 
and road construction were quieter. <A 
decrease had been noted at the same date of 
last year, and the index was then several 
points lower. Statements for November 1, 1988, 
had been received from 1,583 establishments 
providing work for 164,254 men and women. 
Quebec City—hLittle general change took 
place in Quebec, according to 211 employers 
cf 15,523 persons, compared with 15,509 at 


October 1. Construction, transportation and 


services showed declines, which were rather 
more than offset by gains in manufacturing 
and trade; the improvement in the former 
was of a general character. Employment was 
not so active as at the beginning of November, 
1988, when the 193 co-operating business 
euterprises had employed 16,405 workers, or 
268 more than at October 1, 1938. 


Toronto—There was a substantial increase 
in the payrolls of 1,766 firms in Toronto, who 
had 150,920 men and women in their employ, 
a number greater by 4,223 than in their last 
report. This gain, and that recorded at October 
1, were larger than in any preceding month of 
the years for which data are available, and 
resulted in the highest level of industrial 
activity since midsummer of 1930. Most of 
the expansion took place in manufacturing, 
in which chemicals, foods, printing and publish- 
ing, iron and steel and other heavy industries 
and textiles showed improvement, that in the 
last-named being most pronounced. Con- 
struction, services and trade also afforded more 
employment. A small advance had been 
registered at the beginning of November of 
a year ago, when the index was nearly eight 
points lower; the 1,626 employers making 


returns for November 1, 1938, had reported. 


staffs aggregating 138,304, compared with 138,- 
111 in the preceding month. 

Ottawa—In Ottawa, moderate improvement 
was shown in manufacturing, particularly in 
the iron and steel and pulp and paper divi- 
sions; services, building and trade were also 
rather brisker, while road work afforded less 
employment. The 230 establishments furnish- 
ing data employed 15,316 persons, as against 
15,054 at October 1. Employment was in greater 
volume than. at the same date in 1988; the 
trend had then been downward, according to 
information from 211 employers of 14,203 
workers. 

Hamilton—Industrial activity greatly in- 
creased in Hamilton at November 1, when the 
331 co-operating firms reported 36,771 em- 
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ployees, or 1,507 more than at the beginning of 
October. Manufacturing afforded decidedly 
more employment, mainly in the textile, iron 
and steel and electrical apparatus group. Small 
gains also took place in building, transporta- 
tion and trade. A decline had been recorded 
at the beginning of November of last year, 
and the index was then decidedly lower. The 
November 1, 1938, paylists of the 304 reporting 
employers had included 33,811 men and women. 


Windsor—The situation in Windsor showed 
a further improvement; 195 establishments 
reported 19,414 persons in their employ, com- 
pared with 17,260 at the beginning of October. 
The increase took place mainly in the auto- 
mobile and related industries, but transporta- 
tion and building were also rather busier. 
A smaller gain had been indicated at the same 
date of a year ago, when employment was at 
a lower level. Statistics for November 1, 1938, 
had been tabulated from 191 firms, whose 
staffs aggregated 17,958. 

Winnipeg—Employment again advanced in 
Winnipeg, according to 530 employers with 
43,825 workers at the beginning of November, 
as compared with 438,122 in their last report. 
Manufacturing was brisker, especially in food, 
leather and textile plants; trade also showed 
an upward movement, while communications, 
transportation, building and road construction 
released employees. Figures furnished by 498 
concerns at the first of November of last year 
showed that they had 40,712 men and women 
on their payrolls; the employment index then 
stood at 94-7, compared with 99-3 at the date 
under review. This is the highest November 1 
figure since that of 1930. 


Vancouver—The movement was again down- 
ward in Vancouver, where the 522 co-operating 
establishments had 388,361 persons on their 
staffs, or 329 fewer than in the preceding 
month. Manufacturing was more active, but 
transportation, construction and services showed 
declines. Industrial activity generally was at 
a higher level than at the beginning of Novem- 
ber of last year, when greater curtailment had 
been reported by 476 firms, whose employees 
had numbered 35,972, a reduction of 1,387 
from October 1, 19388. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Employment in manufac- 
tures showed marked contra-seasonal expan- 
sion at November 1, the gain being the largest 
of the four increases which have been indicated 
at that date during the nineteen years for 
which these monthly surveys have been made; 
in the remaining fifteen years, the movement 
at the beginning of November has been un- 
favourable. The 6,472 co-operating establish- 
ments reported 626,375 employees, or 12,691 
more than at October 1. The index (1926=100) 
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rose from 119-7 in the preceding month, to 
122-1 at November 1, when it was higher than 
in any other month of the record, being slightly 
above the previous maximum of 121-7 at 
October 1, 1987. 

Since the increase was not only contrary 
to the usual seasonal trend, but was also 
extensive, the seasonally-adjusted index gained 
substantially, rising from 116-0 at the begin- 
ning of October, to 121-0 at the date under 
review. 

Marked improvement was shown in textile 
and iron and steel plants at November 1, 1939, 
when the advances were greater than in any 
other November for which data have been 
compiled; indeed, they have rarely been 
exceeded in any month of these nineteen 
years. The leather, chemical, electrical ap- 
paratus, pulp and paper, electric light and 
power, non-ferrous metal, non-metallic mineral 
and other industries also afforded more 
employment than at the beginning of October. 
On the other hand, animal and vegetable food, 
beverage and lumber factories released em- 
ployees, the declines being mainly of a 
seasonal nature. 

For November 1, 1938, 6,217 manufacturing 
establishments had reported 565,332 employees, 
compared with 573,426 in the preceding 
month. 

The unadjusted indexes of factory employ- 
ment (calculated on the 1926 average as 100) 
have been as follows at the beginning of 
November im recent years: 1939, 122-1; 
1938, 110-9; 1937, 119-0; 1986, 107-7; 1935, 
103-5; 1934, 92-8; 1938, 86:5; 1932, 81-7; 
1931, 88-8; 1930, 104-6; 1929, 117-2; 1928, 
115-1 and 1927, 104-9. 


Animal Products—Edible—Meat-preserving 
plants reported greatly increased activity, but 
seasonal curtailment was indicated in dairies 
and fish-canneries. Statistics were received 
from 311 manufacturers, employing a staff 
of 28,940, as compared with 29,370 in the 
preceding month. This decrease, which took 
place largely in British Columbia, was much 
greater than that registered at the correspond- 
ing date last year, when employment was, 
however, at a lower level. 


Leather and Products—There were decided 
increases in personnel in all branches of this 
group at November 1, mainly in Quebec and 
Ontario. The 332 firms furnishing data re- 
ported 25,377 workers, as against 24,636 at 
October 1. The index was seventeen points 
higher than at the same date in 1938; a large 
decline had then been noted. 


Lumber and Products—Further seasonal 
contractions, involving fewer employees than 
were released in the autumn of last year, were 
indicated in the lumber group, where employ- 


ment was in greater volume than in Novem- 
ber, 1988. The shrinkage at the date under 
review took place principally in rough and 
dressed Jumber mills, while furniture, vehicle 
and some other wood-using works showed 
improvement. A combined working force of 
47,814 men and women was reported by the 
949 co-operating manufacturers, as compared 
with 49,243 at the beginning of October. The 
most pronounced decreases were in Ontario, 
but the tendency was downward in Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces. In Alberta and 
British Columbia, on the other hand, height- 
ened activity was indicated. 


Musical Instruments —Little general change 
was noted in musical instrument factories, 36 
of which employed 1,668 persons, or seven 
more than at October 1. Employment was 
brisker than at the beginning of November, 
1938, when a loss had been recorded. 

Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and vege- 
table canneries reported very marked seasonal 
reductions in their payrolls, while the chocolate 
and confectionery, sugar and syrup and some 
other divisions of this industry showed ad- 
vances. The forces of the 544 co-operating 
firms included 44,681 employees, or 4,160 
fewer than in their last return. Employment 
declined in Quebec and Ontario, notably in 
the latter, while improvement was noted in 
the Maritime Provinces. The curtailment, 
on the whole, involved many more workers 
than were released at the corresponding date 
last year; the index number then, however, 
was decidedly lower than at the date under 
review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The trend of 
employment in this group was upward, 
according to data from 708 establishments 
with 70,668 men and women on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 69,385 at the begin- 
ning of October. Moderate improvement was 
recorded in printing and publishing houses, 
in the manufacture of paper products, and 
in pulp and paper mills. There were general 
advances, those in Ontario being most pro- 
nounced. <A contraction had been indicated 
at the beginning of November a year ago, 
and the index was then over six points lower. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a further but small increase at 
November 1; information was compiled from 
53 firms with 14,442 employees, as against 
14,332 in their last report. Activity was 
above its level at November 1, 1938, although 
a larger gain had then been noted. 


Textile Products—Cotton, woollen, silk, 
knitting, garment and some other textile fac- 
tories reported heightened employment; 1,167 
manufacturers enlarged their payrolls from 
110,065 at October 1 to 116,633 at the date 
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under review. The largest increases were in 
Quebec and Ontario, although the trend was 
generally favourable. On the whole, a loss 
had taken place at the beginning of Novem- 
ber last year, when the index was over eleven 
points lower. 

Beverages—A reduction was recorded in 
beverage plants, 149 of which furnished 
statistics showing 9,768 persons on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 10,065 at October 1. 
There were moderate, general declines. Cur- 
tailment had also been indicated at the 
corresponding date last year, but employment 
was then quieter. 


Tobacco—There was a slight falling-off in 
tobacco manufacturing at the beginning of 
November, when the 45 co-operating estab- 
lishments employed 8,134 men and women. 
No general change had been shown at Novem- 
ber 1, 1938, but the index was then a little 
lower. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—In this 
group, statements were furnished by 317 plants 
employing 20,726 persons, or 842 more than 
in their last report. The index was many 
points higher than at November 1, 1988; a 
smaller gain had then been recorded. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
curtailment was noted in brick manufacturing, 
but glass and stone products afforded more 
employment. Activity in this group generally 
was at a higher level than at November 1, 
1938, a general contraction having then taken 
place. The forces of the 222 employers from 
whom information was received had risen since 
October 1 by 171 persons, to 11,201 at the 
beginning of November, 1939. 


Electric Light and Power—Employment in 
the production of electric hght and power 
showed improvement, 236 workers being added 
to the payrolls of the 103 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who employed 18,218 persons. An 
increase had also been indicated in this indus- 
try at November 1 of last year, but the index 
was then rather lower. . 


Electrical Appliances—There was another 
advance in electrical apparatus works, 126 of 
which had 18,884 employees, or 377 more than 
at October 1, 1939. A downward movement 
had been in evidence at the same date in 
1938, when employment was in slightly smaller 
volume. 


Iron and Steel Products—Automobile, agri- 
cultural implements, crude, rolled and forged, 
machinery, structural iron and steel, foundries 
and machine shops, tool and other iron and 
steel works showed important increases in 
personnel. The general gains were the largest 
reported at any November 1 of the record, 
while employment in this division reached 
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its highest level since the end of 1937. State- 
ments were received from 931 manufacturers 
whose staffs aggregated 140,796, as compared 
with 132,867 at October 1, 1939. Most of 
the advance took place in Ontario, but the 
tendency was also favourable in Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Data tabu- 
lated from 191 firms in the non-ferrous metal 
group showed that they employed 26,385 
workers, or 197 more than at October 1. The 
increase occurred largely in the manufacture 
of lead, tin, zinc, copper and aluminum prod- 
ucts. The level of employment was higher 
than at the same date of 1938, when a general 
loss had been indicated. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a further advance in activity in non-metallic 
mineral factories, 98 of which added 384 per- 
sons to their staffs, bringing them to 13,425 
at the beginning of November. The index 
was higher than at November 1 of last year, 
the tendency having then been downward. 


Logging 


Statistics were tabulated from 398 firms em- 
ploying 60,709 men, or 26,604 more than in 
the preceding month. This advance was 
decidedly larger than that reported at Novem- 
ber 1 in any other year of the record except 
1937, greatly exceeding the average gain 
recorded at that date in the years since 1920. 
The index, at 206-4, was considerably above 
its level of last autumn. There were increases 
at the date under review in all provinces ex- 
cept British Columbia, those in Quebec being 
most extensive. 

Mining 

The mining of coal and of metallic ores 
afforded more employment, but quarrying and 
other non-metallic mineral production were 
quieter. Statements were received from 422 
mine operators, with 79,444 employees, a num- 
ber greater by 336 than in their last report. Of 
the total staff recorded at the date under re- 
view, 25,780 members belonged in coal-mining, 
9618 in the extraction of other non-metallic 
minerals, and 44,046 in metallic ore mining. A 
larger increase had been indicated at the same 
date in 1938, but the index then was below its 
level at the time of writing. 


Communications 
Telephones and telegraphs showed moderate, 
seasonal contractions; the companies and 


branches making returns had 23,148 workers 
on their payrolls, a loss of 215 since October 1. 
The index of employment was slightly higher 
than at November 1, 1938, when a larger 
falling-off had been noted. 
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Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage and Storage — 
There was a small reduction in activity in 
local transportation, according to 293 firms 
whose staffs aggregated 30,787 at the beginning 
of November, as compared with 30,878 in the 
preceding month. The decline occurred chiefly 
in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. Em- 
ployment was in greater volume than at the 
corresponding date in 19388; the loss then re- 
ported had been on a much larger scale. 

Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 100 divisional superintendents and other 
employers in the railway operation group, 
whose payrolls were reduced by 4,062 persons, 
to 62,991 at November 1. The most extensive 
contractions were in the Prairie Provinces. 
Employment was brisker than at the begin- 
ning of November, 1938, although a smaller 
decline had then been indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —A falling-off was 
noted in water transportation, 122 companies 
employing 15,973 workers, as compared with 
16,921 in the preceding month. There were 
moderate losses in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. A smaller 
decrease had been shown at November 1 last 
year, and the index then stood at 94:6, 
compared with 86-1 at the date under review. 


Construction 


Building—There was a further improvement 
in building, 1,373 persons being added to the 
forces of the 883 co-operating contractors, 
who had 36,400 employees; this number was 


greater than that reported by the firms making 
returns at the beginning of November, 1938, 
when the trend had also been favourable. 
There were advances at the date under review 
in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and 
Manitoba; in Ontario and Saskatchewan, little 
general change took place, while in Alberta 
and British Columbia the tendency was 
downward. 


Highway—Work on highways and streets 
decreased in all provinces, the largest losses 
being in Quebec and Ontario. Statements 
were, tabulated from 4386 employers, whose 
staffs, standing at 80,201, were smaller by 
13,854 persons than at October 1, 1939. The 
index, at 209-1 at the beginning of November, 
was lower than at the same date in 1938, 
despite the fact that the reported contraction 
had then been on a much larger scale. 


Ralway—Seasonal curtailment of railway 
construction work was generally recorded, the 
most marked reductions occurring in Ontario 
and Saskatchewan. The forces of the 32 
companies and _ divisional superintendents 
furnishing returns declined from 30,147 persons 
at October 1, to 25,823 at the beginning of 
November. This shrinkage was considerably 
smaller than that registered at the correspond- 
ing date in 1988, and employment was then 
in less volume. 

Services 


Hotels and restaurants were seasonally quiet, 
while there was a small gain in laundering and 
dry-cleaning, according to 595 firms employing 
29,850 persons, or 201 fewer than at the 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Maritime : Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
INOW S te LOD (oor et eer oe eer ee 108-8 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
INO Vit O28 ee RE eee a oo ee es 118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
NOVer.. 5.1029 2 celecreesn Sieh GU, gh Stree. corte ane 124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
INOVeg os LOU sec tent rai tone crete cea a 112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
INO ATS 19S 1 Shes fh Vek iat, Faia EES Oe ke 103-0 116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
Nowe flier 1932 tte ml bee ls aay ican eee 84-7 86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77-8 
INOW Pl LOSS ar cee eee ite ee Sie dee er 91-3 90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 
INows “iy aOs4 ide . ORR ye he ee 100-2 104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
NGvds Ws 1985: nid bain, tee peti eee ae 107-7 111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
INOVare eel COO Gt Se aatirttcts coe ae ten ey Sakae 111-0 119-4 110-3 112-8 106-0 105-4 
Nowe 1987 29 OA a ee ee 125-2 127-3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 
INOwei elt OS Se elk in Gee aha a BAe ae es ee 114-6 112-6 119-7 115-0 108-1 107-5 
JANG wir, AQUA. woeuecta sical. che Sea ne toe 108-1 109-2 114-9 108-8 97-1 98-0 
aE eloet Cal atl, Se Oe, SREAN.. okt dec ee Ra 106-5 100-5 113-0 109-2 93-9 96-2 
Narr ipl sie. 52) Sete bebe ce ay eae ice 106-5 101-2 112-8 109-1 94-3 96-7 
Aprile co oie ke es See hes ee eee 104-9 99-7 109-4 108-0 91-7 100-5 
BLU EL, Tea aR AR Rod cir rae Pe cred Poe ence a 106-2 100-2 111-6 107-9 94-5 103-3 
June EL. leds RC ee ee eer 113-1 108-4 121-0 113-6 101-0 106-6 
ACN iin Ret. eet” peer teeiE ne Te 115-8 115-9 124-0 114-7 104-0 111-0 
UE PLL TT a, FBG a Bebe Ree 117-5 115-6 126-4 114-2 109-4 117-0 
Sets iplec poere nceters, etal oe se eee ee ee 119-6 116-4 128-5 116-2 114-0 116-6 
Be eRL sal Tae a | pears aay AN Sariegrread 2 die iy nee ih 121-7 117-9 126-4 121-4 116-4 118-7 
INV TCM. Sais hems Pee ee, eek Lal ee Oe 123-6 117-9 131-5 124-4 112-7 115-5 
Relative Weight of Employment Areas as at 
INovNIP98S A IARI PISS Pa eee 100-0 7-2 31-2 41-0 12-2 8-4 





Norse.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total] 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Tarte II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 
Industries 1Relative | Nov. 1, Oct. 1, | Nov.1, | Nov.1, | Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, | Nov. 1' 
Weight 19389 1939 1938 1937 193 1935 1934 

MANUFACTURING 22) 2 51-9 122-1 119-7 110-9 119-0 107-7 103-5 92-8 
Animal products—edible............ 2-4 149-0 151-2 133-4 138-2 132-8 120-5 111-9 
Murancdanroducts 4.040. cc lene cea 2 114-3 110-3 95-1 99-5 87-6 100-4 91-1 
Leather and products............... 2-1 123-1 119-5 106-1 109-2 109-0 106-3 96-0 

Poote and shoes:.7...45.,4%. «densa 1-4 121-6 120-3 104-5 109-1 107-6 107-2 95-1 
Lumber and products............... 4-0 88 -2 91-1 77:7 89-0 81-4 76-2 67:9 

Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-2 76-0 83-0 66-5 77-4 72-5 66-5 56-9 

TAR CENH EUS) 2 ca Rn a A a “7 90-8 86-0 88-8 93-5 88-8 86-6 78:9 

Other lumber products............ ee | 126-0 121-7 104-8 121-4 103-7 97-8 93-7 
Musical instruments..............06- = 58-4 58-2 53-5 56-8 55-9 51-8 55-2 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-7 146-6 160:3 134-7 138-0 136-9 126-5 114-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 5:8 113-9 111-8 107-5 113-9 105-8 98-6 95-3 

MTP ANC ADEE iho eee ta cle ceaccte = 2°5 102-3 101-5 96-9 109-0 98-3 88-6 85-7 

Paper products iar auc/s. dene Beck 1-0 146-7 138-3 136-0 139-0 127-1 117-8 107-8 

Printing and publishing............ 2-3 117-6 116-0 111-7 111-7 108-4 105-1 103-9 
Rubber produets.2.2..0s's0. 0022s «5 1-2 115-6 114-7 106-1 115-1 101-5 96-3 91-7 
Maxtile producte }y..5.25 5s). owe bee «css 9-7 134-0 126-5 122-6 128-9 121-5 118-9 110-0 

Thread, yarn and cloth............ 3°6 144-1 135-0 130-4 140-9 132-7 134-8 122-3 

Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-8 109-5 102-7 96-7 104-1 94-7 93:3 88-5 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 8 156-6 147-3 129-9 144-9 145-3 145-8 121-8 
Artificial silk and silk goods.... 7 478-8 443-5 497-1 530-4 512-0 534-8 476-6 

Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-9 136-9 127-5 124-9 129-2 128-0 127-2 118-5 

Garments and personal furnishings. 3-2 126-0 121-0 118-7 123-3 113-5 105-8 100-3 

Other textile products............. 1-0 123-3 115-8 107-1 98-8 101-3 97-7 89-7 
TODACCOM Sad Mas Ae doce kc oueele + oe “7 98-8 99-1 96-4 100-3 91-9 106-2 101-3 
A BY OMA PERE W Mew i SLI A 8 181-3 186-9 166-9 161-3 147-3 144-6 124-6 
Chemicals and allied products....... Lr 175-7 168-7 159-6 159-9 144-2 134-8 125-1 
Clay, glass and stone products....... ao 99-4 97-8 89-3 94-4 84-0 80-1 73-8 
Electric light and power............. 1:5 143-6 141-7 137-9 129-6 121-1 117-6 116-2 
iP lectricalfapparatis.. s52 x0 secs cts. 1-6 138-8 136-1 136-0 158-6 126-3 131-2 111-6 
Tron and steel products.............. 117 107-6 101-5 93-9 109-3 89-8 88-7 71:3 

Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-6 151-7 145-3 115-4 144-3 117-8 116-7 89-2 

Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 123-4 119-9 113-7 134-9 109-4 95-8 82-9 

Agricultural implements........... “4 60-1 51-2 60-7 80-2 44-9 55-9 39-6 

Mang vemicles.eevesseken eee see 4-8 94-8 88-4 84-6 98-0 83-7 85-4 67-9 

Automobiles and parts.......... 1-7 139-9 114-7 132-5 151-9 127-4 131-5 71-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 2 62-4 74-7 72-0 68-2 63-7 62-9 45-3 
Heating -appliancess..1e, 650. -csec. : “4 142-7 139-5 139-5 135-0 126-8 113-1 100-1 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).... 7 131-6 120-8 96-8 130-4 89-5 86-8 63-9 
Foundry and machine shop products 5 124-4 114-6 106-3 120-6 102-1 97-4 72:5 
Other iron and steel products........ 2-0 119-9 113-7 103-7 113-5 94-1 88-5 78-6 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-2 167-6 166-3 155-6 159-7 141-1 126-8 111-7 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-1 168-5 163-6 156-1 149-5 143-3 139-8 134-3 
Miaseellancous. ete crk ns eae oben 5 152-3 150-3 146-0 139-8 133-6 124-6 120-9 
TOGGUN Ge enn cro eet aes 5-0 206-4 115-6 130-8 306-3 206-9 158-4 171-9 
MGINFIONG re arene ene is cath etre 6-6 171-0 170-3 163-4 161-1 151-8 132-5 121-2 
COBEN Eee er ee ee ea 2-1 94-4 92-2 92-9 93-2 95-5 92-9 93-8 
Metallic’Oresse eat ee 3-7 353-6 352-0 330-5 320-4 286-7 234-4 204-1 
Non-metallie minerals (except coal). 8 143-7 150-7 135-8 145-4 133-9 110-6 85-6 
COMMUNICATIONS: sins. 2<s 20 oee 1-9 86-7 87-5 85-5 88-9 83-1 81-4 80-7 
Telecraplis:a heir Pein peepee 5 100-0 101-4 97-0 101-9 94-9 94-8 91-1 
Telephones: sue wits: > ossektece tess 1-4 83-0 83-7 82-3 85-3 80-0 77°8 77-9 
TRANSPORTATION e teewiese ree: 9-1 90-6 94-8 87-9 87-2 87-1 84-5 83-9 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 133-5 133-9 125-2 116-8 120-7 117-4 112-7 
Steam railway sic acases Hees 5-2 79-2 84-3 75-7 77-4 75°8 74-2 75-1 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1:3 86-1 | 91-2 94-6 93-1 94-8 89-8 88-3 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 

TEN IN Ger. arena cheer oreritersvae 11-8 117-6 131-5 122-5 131-7 99-6 119-9 111-0 
Building RT OREO SORE ROBES 3-0 85-1 82-0 80-4 85-3 61-0 70-4 60-6 
Highway FOOL a OI ee 6-6 209-1 245-3 238-2 250-8 165-1 226-3 214-0 
Rail Wanye benton do aid alk bar depend 2°2 64-5 75°38 56-3 66-2 77-9 71-5 66-7 

SEE ee OBS eet bare eshte Susvoko te aoke tsrch ches 2°5 135-2 136-1 132-8 131-0 124-9 117-1 114-9 
Hotels and restuarants.............. 1-5 129-0 131-2 126-5 125-0 119-1 113-3 112-4 
Personal (chiefly laundries).......... 1-0 145-9 144.6 143-3 141-1 133-8 122-2 117-6 
RADE Je AS Aaa eT CD Oe 11-2 140-2 138-6 135-6 137-0 132-0 124-6 121-3 
pepe Cameron's am, bites. Seite 8-4 144-8 142-6 141-3 139-5 130-2 128-0 
Wiholesaleuawite ee eterracrtioiereteu.ts 2°8 128-1 127-8 122-0 144-6 115-0 111-6 105-4 

A UNTO SEV ESOP as ccc s tes 100-0 123-6 121-7 114-6 119-9 111-0 107-7 100-2 

125-2 

1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table 1. 

beginning of October. The index, at 135-2, wholesale houses furnishing returns, whose 


was slightly higher than that of November 1, 
1938; a much larger decline, on the whole, 
had then been indicated. 


Trade 


The trend of employment in trade was 
again seasonally upward, 1,605 workers being 
added to the forces of the 2,075 retail and 


° 


staffs aggregated 134,482. The increase took 
place mainly in the retail division, wholesale 
trade showing only a slight advance. The 
index stood at 140-2, compared with 135-6 
at November 1, 1938, when the reported gains 
had not been so extensive. Further pro- 
nounced expansion in employment may be 
expected during the next few weeks, in 
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preparation for the Christmas and holiday 
trade. 
TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 


headed “ Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns at the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1939 


_The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at work in other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 


the month. Some fluctuation, however, was 
apparent in the various provinces when con- 
trasted with September conditions, Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia unions showing 
a slight tendency toward increased employment, 
which was almost counteracted by the reces- 
sions evident in the remaining provinces. The 
changes with the exception of Saskatchewan, 
which showed an employment drop of 4 per 
cent, were quite small, slowing up in steam 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

There was scarcely any change in the volume 
of activity afforded local trade union members 
at the close of October from the previous 
month, the percentage of unemployment stand- 
ing at 9-0 in comparison with 9-1 per cent in 
September. The percentage for the month 
under review was determined from the reports 
received from 1,951 labour organizations with 
an aggregate of 244,063 members, 22,039 of 
whom were without work on the last day of 


1956 





IS3T 1938 1939 


railway operation being mainly responsible for 
the less favourable movement noted from that 
province. The level of employment among 
trade unions showed some improvement dur- 
ing October over the corresponding month of 
last year when 12-3 per cent of the members 
reported were out of work. In this com- 
parison Manitoba unions reported a noteworthy 
increase in activity during the period sur- 
veyed, and in Ontario and New Brunswick 
gains of somewhat lesser degree occurred. 
More moderate advancement was recorded 
from Alberta, Quebec and British Columbia. 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan were the only 
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provinces to indicate lessening in available 
work, though the variations from October, 
1938, were slight. 

Each month the records of unemployment 
for the largest city in each province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island are 
tabulated separately. Of these Edmonton and 
Halifax members were afforded a moderately 
better volume of work during October than 
in September, and in Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver the situation tended favourably, 
but the changes were of minor importance. 
Employment losses on a small scale, however, 
were manifest by Saint John, Montreal and 
Regina unions. Winnipeg members were con- 
siderably busier during October than in the 
corresponding month of last year, notably in 
the manufacturing industries and in Edmon- 
ton also important gains occurred. More 
moderate improvement was evident among 
Saint John, Toronto and Vancouver unions. 
Montreal and Regina unions also showed an 
upward movement of employment. Restricted 
activity, though on a small scale, was mani- 
fest by Halifax members. 

The chart which appears with this article 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1933, to date. The curve dur- 
ing October remained on much the same level 
as in September, what nominal change was 
indicated being in a favourable direction. A 
somewhat better trend of activity was noted 
also from October, 1938, when the curve re- 
mained above that of the month under review. 


The manufacturing industries during October 
with 576 unions reporting a total of 97,522 
members showed that 10,037 were unemployed 
on the last day of the month, a percentage of 
10-3, as contrasted with percentages of 10-8 
in September and 13-3 in October, 1938. Ex- 
tensive employment gains from September 
were apparent among wood and glass workers, 
while conditions for fur workers were moder- 
ately improved. A more favourable tendency 
also obtained for jewellery, hat, cap and glove, 
and iron and steel workers, mill and smelter 
men, and papermakers. There was, however, 
a slight lowering in the employment volume 
available to leather, garment, cigar and tobacco, 
brewery, textile and carpet, and unclassified 
workers, metal polishers, printing tradesmen 
and bakers and confectioners, Marked employ- 
ment recovery from October, 1938, in the 
manufacturing industries was in evidence 
among glass, wood, hat, cap and glove workers, 
mill and smelter men, and meat cutters and 
butchers, and improvement of noteworthy 
degree was recorded by iron and steel, and 
jewellery workers, and metal polishers. More 
moderate expansion was shown by garment, 
textile and carpet, brewery, unclassified and 
gas workers, bakers and confectioners, and 


papermakers. Leather workers, on the ccn- 
trary, suffered severe losses in employment 
from October last year, and slight recessions 
were indicated by printing tradesmen, fur, and 
cigar and tobacco workers. 

The coal mining industry during October 
reflected a continuation and extension of the 
favourable movement apparent in September, 
the 55 organizations from which reports were 
tabulated, embracing a membership of 21,228 
persons, showing that 789, or a percentage of 
3°7, were out of employment as compared 
with 6-0 per cent in the previous month. A 
better volume of work was afforded also than 
in October last year when 7:3 per cent of the 
members reported were idle. Activity in the 
Western coal fields was largely responsible for 
the more favourable situation noted in the 
industry as a whole from September, Alberta 
members particularly showing noteworthy ad- 
vancement, while in British Columbia the 
increases were of more moderate proport‘ons. 
In Nova Scotia there was but a fractional rise 
in activity. New Brunswick miners were all 
reported busy as in September. Both the 
Eastern and Western areas participated in the 
advancement noted in coal mining from 
October last year, though, as in the previous 
comparison, the bulk of the expansion origin- 
ated in the West, Alberta and British Columbia 
unions showing substantial employment gains. 
The New Brunswick situation improved moder- 
ately and slight increases were registered f:om 
Nova Scotia. 

In the building and construction trades a 
more favourable trend of activity was mani- 
fest during October than in the preceding 
month, although the change was but frac- 
tional, according to the returns compiled from 
213 associations with an aggregate of 26,023 
persons. Of these, 5,832, or a percentage of 
20-5, were idle at the close of the month 
in contrast with 21-3 per cent of inactivity 
in September. Substantially better conditicns, 
however, prevailed than in October, 19388, when 
unemployment stood at 31-8 per cent. Brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers were much better engaged 
during October than in the preceding morth, 
and among bridge and structural iron workers, 
plumbers and steamfitters, and carpenters and 
joiners the increases registered were of some- 
what smaller proportions. A nominally im- 
proved situation was reflected by electrical 
workers. Steam shovelmen, however, were 
much slacker than in September, while reces- 
sions of considerably lesser degree were noted 
by painters, decorators and paperhangers, and 
hod carriers and building labourers. Retarded 
activity on a small scale was manifest by 
granite and stonecutters. The improvement 
registered by bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
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and carpenters and joiners accounted in large 
measure for the better situation shown in the 
building and construction trades as a whole 
from October, 1938, though pronounced gains 


were reflected by plumbers and steamfitters, - 


and noteworthy advancement was evident 
among electrical workers and tile layers, lathers 
and roofers. On the other hand, bridge and 
structural iron workers, and hod carriers and 
building labourers were decidedly less active 
and a substantial increase in slackness was 
shown by painters, decorators and paperhangers. 
Employment for granite and stonecutters was 
moderately curtailed, while among steam 
shovelmen the recessions indicated were slight. 

The transportation industries at the end of 
October registered a small drop in activity 
when compared with the previous month, as 
shown by the reports tabulated from 839 
organizations, including 65,992 members. Of 
these 3,604 were unemployed at the close of 
the month, a percentage of 5-5, contrasted with 
4-2 per cent of idleness in September. A 
favourable employment movement was appar- 
ent from October, 1988, when 7:8 per cent 
of the membership reported was without work. 
In the steam railway division, which con- 
stituted about 79 per cent of the entire group 
membership reported, and among street and 
electric railway employees activity declined 
slightly from September, though conditions 
were somewhat better than in October last 
year. Opportunities for navigation workers 
were considerably improved in each compari- 
son, while among teamsters and chauffeurs 
approximately the same volume of activity was 
afforded as in September, but some slight 
employment curtailment was noted from Octo- 
ber last year. 

The 5 unions of retail shop clerks making 
returns at the close of October, with 1,364 
members, showed that all were busy compared 
with only 0-1 per cent of inactivity in Septem- 
ber and with a percentage of 0-3 in October 
a year ago. 

Some falling off in work afforded was appar- 
ent among civic employees during October 
from both the preceding month and October, 
1938, according to the reports compiled from 
78 associations, with 9,603 members. Of these 
355 were idle at the end of the month, a 
percentage of 3:7 as contrasted with per- 
centages of 1:2 in September and 1:4 in 
October a year ago. 

The level of employment in the miscellane- 
ous group of trades during October remained 
much the same as in September, the 143 
local unions forwarding reports, with a member- 
ship numbering 10,523 persons, showing an 
unemployment percentage of 6-2 as compared 
with 6-5 per cent in the preceding month, 


Much improved conditions prevailed, how- 
ever, from October, 1988, when 14-7 per cent 
of idleness was recorded. The changes in the 
various trades in comparison with September 
were quite small, theatre and stage, and hotel 
and restaurant employees, barbers and _ sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen showing an 
upward movement of employment, and unclas- 
sified workers slight declines in activity. All 
trades shared in the improvement reflected 
from October, 1938, unclassified workers in- 
dicating a decidedly better situation during 
the period reviewed and the remaining trades 
gains of much lesser importance. 

A considerable drop in activity was shown 
by fishermen during October from Septem- 
ber, but conditions were somewhat more 
favourable than in October last year. This 
was apparent from the reports furnished by 
6 associations with 2,269 members, 364 or 16-0 
per cent of whom were reported idle in com- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 




















Pee: 8 
av, 
Bae eg # 
by 
A) 2 5 3 
Month Gel 3 bec io) 
ans| & eS) fo) Q iS) 3 ton} 
SEPA) oA Bs jog a ive 
welelelslisalalsieg 
Ae) Se) s|elslel's 
Path Aid ral O betel cen it 0) AO 
Average 1929..... 4-0] 1-6] 7-7| 4-3] 7-1] 5-3] 6-4] 5-9} 5-7 
Average 1930..... 5-4) 3-7/14-0]10-4! 9-6/10-6]13-3]11-6]11-1 
Average 1931..... 8-5} 9-2/19-3]17-2}15-7/15-6}19-4/17-6]16-8 
Average 1932..... 9-6}14-4)26-4/23-7|20-0/15-8/22-6/21-6)22-0 
Average 1933..... 16-0)13-0)25-2)24-4/20-3|17-2)21-7/20-8/22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7| 7-9|22-8/18-1]17-7|13-2|17-8/20-2/18-2 
Average 1985..... 6-9) §-6/20-9|14-3]12-6] 9-8)15-4/16-4/15-4 
Average 1936..... 6-8) 7-4/18-9}12-0/10-1) 9-6)12-0/11-9)18-2 
Average 1937..... 5-5) 5-2115-6} 8-3] 9-0) 9-0/12-0/10-6|10-7 
Average 1938..... 4-9)10-0/17-4/12-1/11-9} 9-1/12-3]14-0)18-1 
Oct. 1929025 2-3) 2-3] 7-8! 4-4] 9-3] 4-0] 7-2] 6-9! 6-0 
Oct. 1980"5...-5 4-1! 4-6114-5}11-2) 8-8] 7-7| 9-2|10-5|10-8 
Oct. 1S Lowes 8-6} 9-2)23-6)18-3}17-7/12-7|16-4119-7/18-3 
Oct. TOS2E 8 11-5}16+7/27-6|22-7(21-4/13 -4/21-7/21-1/22-0 
Oct. OSS ots 12-5} 9-8}25-1/20-3]19-4/13-3]16-5)21-7/19-8 
Oct. 1982. 4-7| 6-7/22-2116-5|13-9|} 9-7/11-0/19-9)16-2 
Oct. OSS. 4-7} 8-6/21-5|11-3}10-2] 8-9) 7-9/13-4118-3 
Oct. L986. a 5-2} 8-0)/18-3] 8-6] 8-2] 8-2) 5-9] 9-8it1-0 
Oct. IBY eeaticae 2-8| 5-0/13-0} 6-7} 9-6} 6-6] 7-4/12-3] 8-9 
Nov 193 7h 08 2-9) 5-0/14-9] 9-9111-2)10-5) 6-5}15-4/11-3 
Dec 19372 SF 3-3) 4-6}16-5}/12-9)16-8)10-6} 6-7/15-8|13-@ 
Jan. 1938..... 8-5) 5-3)16-5)11-5]11-3)10-8} 7-3]17-9)12-4 
Feb. 1938..... 4-6} 5-9]19-0)12-8|10-6| 9-4] 8-8]17-3/13-7 
Mar. 1938. nek. 4-0} 6-1/16-9)11-6]11-8}10-5/13-0/14-6)12-8 
April ILE Ye sie 3-6) 9-2/14-5)13-6) 9-9}11-8)18-1]15-6/18-1 
May 1O38ces 6 3-8/10-5/17-0}12-4| 9-4)10-3)18-1/13-8}13-2 
June 1988... 0. 3-6/14-8)17-1)12-4)12-5| 9-7/17-8|14-3]13-5 
July T9SCre es 3-5/15-0/19-8)12-8| 9-7] 8-4)16-6)12-5)14-6 
Aug. 1938 :. ga: §-3}12-0/16-7| 9-4| 8-3! 5-7/13-3/11-3}11-6 
Sept 1938.....¢.. 5-4) 9-9)14-9} 8-8/10-1) 3-8} 9-0} 9-1/10-4 
Oct TOSSeere 6-0)11-2)16-8}11-5}/11-8} 6-3) 8-5)12-2)12-3 
Nov 1988..... 6-5]10-6)18-2}13-2/15-2}11-0) 8-8)12-8|18-7 
Dee T9385 nan « 8-4] 9-8)21-2)/14-5/21-4/11-8) 9-5)17-3]16-2 
Jan. 1939..... 9-2}12-8119-9}14-4]16-0)13-2/11-9}18-1/15-9 
Feb. TOS Ownrs2 4 10-7/11-0)20-3)15-9)11-9}18-3}15-6/16-7/16-4 
Mar. 1039 eee 9-1)10-6/18-6)15-8)12-9/13-1)16-7|15-3)15-7 
April 19389204 8-2}12-0}15-6}13-7}12-3]13-0)17-9)12-9]18-9 
May 1989 re ue 6-3/14-1]13-5}11-0/10-0) 7-5}18-3)10-0)11-7 
June 1939..... 6-3] 8-9}15-0} 9-7/10-2) 6-6)18-2) 9-7/11-6 
July 1989... 5-4} 8-5/15-0)10-1) 5-6) 5-7/16-9| 8-6)41-1 
Aug 1939......5: 4-2] 8-2115-2|10-0| 4-2) 4-2)13-1/10-5/10-9 
Sept OSU: ba 7-4] 6-1/18-2| 7-6] 4-0} 3-2) 6-2)10-0) 9-1 
Oct: RISO. 8-5! 6-4/13-8] 6-6} 4-4] 7-2) 4-3) 9-9] 9-0 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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parison with percentages of 7-9 at the close 
of September and 20-1 in October, 1938. 

Reports were tabulated at the end of October 
from 6 unions of lumber workers and loggers, 
embracing a membership of 2,352 persons, 487 
of whom, or a percentage of 20-7 were unem- 
ployed, in contrast with 21-2 per cent of in- 
activity in September and with a percentage 
of 8-1 in October a year ago. 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of October, 1989, showed a 
decrease in the average daily placements of 
10 per cent when a comparison was made with 
the report for September, 1939, but a nominal 
Increase over that of the corresponding month 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed, each year, from 1929 to 1938 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for October of each year from 1929 
to 1936 inclusive, and for each month from 
October, 1937, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


Reports for October, 1939 


transportation, recorded increased placements, 
the most noteworthy improvement being 
shown in logging, services and manufacturing, 
but the losses recorded in construction and 
maintenance and farming were substantial and 
practically offset the gains; the decline in 
transportation, however, was small. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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1937 


a year ago. Registration of applicants, how- 
ever, during the period under review was less 
than the number recorded during October, 
1938. In comparison with September, 1939, 
farming and construction and maintenance 
showed a marked decline in employment, 
followed by losses of smaller amounts in 
manufacturing, trade, transportation and min- 
ing, with advances being reported in logging 
and services, the greatest of which was in the 
first named group. When a comparison was 
made with October, 1938, all groups, except 
construction and maintenance, farming and 


1938 























1939 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1937, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
from the graph that the curves of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications 
followed a downward course’ throughout 
October, the more pronounced drop taking 
place during the latter half of the month, 
when the levels reached were somewhat lower 
than those recorded at the close of October 
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last year. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications was 53-3 during the first half and 
48-8 during the second half of October, 1989, 
in comparison with the ratios of 48:0 and 
50:8 during the corresponding periods of 1938. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the periods under review were 
51-1 and 46-6 as compared with 46-5 and 
48-0 during the corresponding month of 1938. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during October, 1939, 
was 1,487, as compared with 1,658 during the 
preceding month and with 1,479 in October a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,923, in com- 
parison with 2,928 in September, 1939, and 
with 2,989 during October last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
October, 1989, was 1,421, of which 958 were in 
regular employment and 463 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,585 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in October a year 
ago averaged 1,414 daily, consisting of 917 
in regular and 497 in casual employment. 

During the month of October, 1939, the 
offices of the Service referred 37,235 persons 
to employment and effected a total of 35,505 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 23,937, of which 
17,953 were of men and 5,984 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 11,568. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 25,106 for men and 12,051 for 
women, a total of 37,157, while applications 
for work numbered 73,057, of which 52,022 
were from men and 21,035 from women. Re- 
ports for September, 1939, showed 41,433 posi- 
tions available, 73,178 applications made and 
39,608 placements effected, while in October, 
1938, there were recorded 36,970 vacancies, 
74,715 applications for work and 35,848 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 
1929, to date: 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Total 
LODO Vi A Gee eee 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
1950. eee ae 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
LOST reutkets cients 175,632 295, 876 471,508 
1B OE ren. Mocca e 153; 70L 198,443 352,214 
LOSS Tce) ake ets: 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1084 See cere ene 223 564 182,527 406,091 
1030 y aes Oe 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
TOS Gee eee ee, eee eee 217,931 113,519 331,450 
193 7 arate oat toe: 275,300 114,236 389,536 
TOSS Mee. » aeeieer: 256,134 126.161 382, 295 
1939 (10 months)...... 122200 331,629 
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Nova Scoria 


During the month of October, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 4 per cent less than in the 
preceding month and over 3 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease also in placements of over 
6 per cent when compared with September 
and of over 4 per cent in comparison with 
October, 1988. The decrease in placements 
from October of last year was almost entirely 
due to a decline under construction and 
maintenance, as, with the exception of a 


nominal loss in transportation, all other 
groups showed improvement. The largest 
gains were in logging and farming. Place- 


ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 61; logging 73; farming 69; con- 
struction and maintenance 340 and services 
614, of which 489 were of household workers. 
During the month 374 men and 168 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


New BruNSWIcK 


There was an increase of 9 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in New _ Brunswick during 
October when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 8 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase also in placements of 
nearly 8 per cent when compared with Septem- 
ber and of over 7 per cent in comparison with 
October, 1938. An increase in services accounted 
for the gain in placements over October of last 
year, as the small improvement reported in 
manufacturing and logging was offset by a de- 
cline in construction and maintenance. The 
changes in other groups were nominal only. 
Placements under construction and main- 
tenance numbered 401 and in services 750. Of 
the latter, 518 were of household workers. 
There were 56 men and 107 women placed 
in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec during October called 
for nearly 8 per cent more workers than in 
the preceding month, but nearly 4 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase of nearly 
9 per cent in placements when compared with 
September, but a decline of nearly 7 per cent 
when compared with October, 1938. There 
was a large decrease in placements in the 
highway division of construction and main- 
tenance when compared with October of last 
year and a moderate decline in transportation. 
These reductions were largely offset by a sub- 
stantial gain in logging and a large increase in 
services. Improvement was also reported in 
manufacturing. Placements by industrial 
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divisions included manufacturing 174; logging 
1667; construction and maintenance 2,405 and 
services 8,484, of which 3,278 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 4,406 of men and 2,148 of 
women. 

ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment. offices in 
Ontario during October, were over 5 per cent 
fewer than in the preceding month and more 
than 31 per cent above the corresponding month 
of last year. There was a decrease of nearly 
6 per cent in placements when compared with 
September, but an increase of nearly 28 per 
cent in comparison with October, 1938. With 
the exception of a fairly large decrease in con- 
struction and maintenance and a small loss 
in trade, all industrial divisions showed im- 
provement in placements over October of last 
year. The most important gains were in 
logging and manufacturing. There were also 
fairly important increases in services, farm- 
ing, transportation and mining. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were manu- 
facturing 1,534; logging 2,423; farming 1,211; 
mining 100; transportation 149; construction 
and maintenance 3,741; trade 326 and services 
4,276, of which 2,883 were of household workers. 
During the month 6,505 men and 1,943 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Positions offered through employment oftices 
in Manitoba during October were fractionally 
higher than in the preceding month, but 7 per 
cent less favourable than during the corres- 
ponding month of last year. There was an 
increase of nearly 5 per cent in placements 
when compared with September, but a decline 
of 2 per cent when compared with October, 
1938. A large decrease in farm placements and 
a small loss in services were the only declines 
in placements from October of last year. Of 
the gains in all other groups, the most im- 
portant were in construction and maintenance 
and logging. Placements by industrial divis- 
ions included manufacturing 66; logging 304; 
farming 481; construction and maintenance 
2,380 and services $08, of which 724 were of 
household workers. During the month 3,200 
men and 440 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of 56 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan during October 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of over 48 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
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a decrease also in placements of 57 per cent 
when compared with September and of over 
46 per cent in comparison with October, 1938. 
The decrease from October of last year was 
almost entirely due to a large decline in farm- 
ing, although a moderate loss was also reported 
in services. Small changes only were reported: 
in all other groups, the largest of which was 
a gain in logging. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during the 
month were farming 637; construction and 
maintenance 156, and services 758, of which 498 
were of household workers. There were 769 
men and 370 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
ALBERTA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during October called for nearly 38 per 
cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 2 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease of over 37 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with September, but an 
increase of nearly 15 per cent in comparison 
with October, 19388. With the exception of 
small losses in services and manufacturing, all 
industrial divisions showed gains in placements 
over October of last year, the largest being 
in logging and farming. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included logging 190; farming 
977; construction and maintenance 274; trade 
67, and services 637, of which 455 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,536 men and 346 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 

British CoLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in British 
Columbia during October, were nearly 13 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 26 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. Similar percentages of 
loss were reported in placements under both 
comparisons. The decline m placements from 
October, 1938, was due to a large decrease under 
construction and maintenance. There were 
roinor losses also in mining and logging. All 
other groups showed gains, the largest being in 
services, manufacturing and trade. Placements 


‘by industrial divisions included manufacturing 


138; farming 115; transportation 80; construc- 
tion and maintenance 1,599; trade 137 and 
services 1,000, of which 672 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,107 men and 
462 women were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of October, 1939, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 23,937 placements in regular employment, 
11,256 of which were of persons for whom 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 
= place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred |\———————————_|_ placed same 
during end of during to | end of period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1938 
Nova Scotian ss: ce seth. Se ics 1,251 45 1,410 1,203 542 658 2,696 545 
1S LUNES Geet teint Berar aa: Jara e C 399 | - 39 505 343 127 216 1,123 109 
Kentville te 6.0 eee, See eis are a's 322 0 351 322 234 88 638 254 
NewsG laszow.erencscs « vacteenineeie 256 6 276 264 155 106 373 110 
SV GRE Vile re ea ie Nn cde oe eran a 274 0 278 274 26 248 562 72 
New Brunswick..................... 1,245 13 1,333 1,233 163 1,670 1,337 192 
373 0 373 373 0 373 49 1 
451 13 473 439 123 316 412 162 
421 0 487 421 40 381 876 29 
8,835 619 17,458 9,365 6,554 1,329 7,836 7,198 
7 2 193 99 96 8 190 
499 0 818 499 494 1 149 417 
711 8 1,201 721 719 1 408 810 
96 0 230 86 83 3 111 146 
199 ve 156 152 141 11 185 1,554 
3,688 376 8, 863 Sone 1,826 1,083 4,612 2,148 
1,165 102 2,189 1,333 867 188 1,066 
951 5 1,417 934 914 24 419 316 
157 45 591 205 128 10 409 103 
169 8 364 219 178 0 AST aes a. 
776 1 1,024 799 776 5 100 205 
337 41 345 332 209 243 
14, 453 808 31,374 13,934 8,448 5,041 49,133 5,979 
118 273 118 98 20 Tie eaten at. 
244 3 354 229 169 60 595 120 
109 6 365 124 75 49 1,073 199 
309 0 374 309 91 218 184 
590 0 592 589 477 112 382 230 
245 246 476 344 285 46 1,190 55 
831 66 2,193 727 328 376 5,164 251 
122 0 376 123 60 63 273 53 
Kingston see. oe eee ora 276 1 377 264 BR 41 313 201 
Kitchener?! 4.02 ere e see th Melee ones 144 8 406 163 78 72 840 89 
Ondon. ee acs 689 54 1,140 742 486 192 1,700 341 
Niagara Falls 206 15 288 197 126 71 784 87 
INorthbay eit. Mi. 3. cade ie 625 0 815 661 609 52 aL 203 
Oshawa. ten) alia cee Nos sc eites 241 0 521 252 89 163 1,759 159 
ORAWEY.. eee ee cceaees 2,151 1 3,629 2,190 527 1,663 2,798 403 
Owen Soundstream 139 0 485 3 69 591 54 
Bembroke saa ome tere gas is 274 0 664 256 171 85 202 163 
Peter boroughs. sere teehee men 123 5 345 130 78 52 653 67 
PortArthur. 42ers. coe ese 1,768 0 1,383 1,375 1,327 48 676 426 
Ses Catharinestanp oe asec eees 484 20 436 172 264 1,836 249 
Stsdthomagme ere ff, Bias 91 0 154 91 42 49 293 83 
Sarnia *) eaperee gine oe SUR. te 227 4 345 228 108 120 420 83 
Bice Mariage eis meter tec tates 632 298 598 298 165 133 260 189 
SIM COCR Wee hs See oes cee eee ean 134 0 142 134 68 66 Sule oleate te 
SLraciondiey esas se yoke Mosioneiteee «is 136 0 305 131 113 18 1,350 173 
SIGH OTA cca At In A CRIS Ale 228 0 642 337 320 17 204 163 
rma Tins paw. es Mere Ane, antes ts sree 672 0 1,460 671 455 216 1,140 3308 
ALOVONTO PS AS SAA «okie tithonieetante. 3.04 1,940 43 10,505 1,958 1,205 TBS 17,882 1,054 
Welland iam cyte oi. acts ein clorchdiedere «rs 9 38 299 57 23 1,038 1 
WiINdSOn Re tere ode ce diate ees 410 20 914 416 244 172 3,668 228 
WoOdstock Mawes tui iii as aes kae oralcialeless 197 4 328 191 133 58 361 129 
Mantitobatencns.croccc nels cobs eines 4,025 $ 6,947 4,247 3,640 663 12,7381 3,687 
SPAN ON ase eee ala taana eee ss 231 6 199 Wi, 25 50 4 
LD EAH al ets) See tS ee oN SOPS Ste GENE Ineo 82 0 82 82 68 14 0 55 
Portage laperairio. wns. cece nee ees 30 0 30 30 22 8 0 34 
IWANNIDO LE A trae ciaem thc ees aoe e oe ot 3, 682 3 6,574 8,936 3,378 556 12,224 3,464 
Saskatchewam.................eee0e: 1,776 131 2,091 1,685 1,139 546 2,028 2,786 
ISS GOVAN cote cw ciereca sei sgeicieveis ws sisiers e's 42 11 37 30 30 0 55 165 
IMIOOSeI Awaited as Auction asemene es 283 27 378 265 154 111 290 280 
Worthebattictorday.+ occu esos 98 oy 90 81 44 37 119 124 
IPTINCOPAUIOCLG Serer eh cite Melle Sashevae:s 173 18 204 141 87 54 85 153 
TRIGY CED 4 gah AAR OIROAE a Lr a 362 vy 538 363 282 81 _ 842 719 
BAS KaALOONe sate chic Hien Scr fleiemin nee 390 0 403 400 301 99 417 599 
Swe Currenbemme wa isesuce ck es seas 103 16 120 104 49 55 202 7 
\WUGNIOTONER 95 ca AR i ae 130 19 135 117 88 29 16 176 
BYCOT COMM RN On ties oieteccinis clots ores’ 189 16 186 184 104 80 2 353 
Alberta3 2. essa 3c ee eee eS 2,469 90 5,130 25004 1,882 492 5,887 1,588 
Cale arvermaccte enc tosccstidesess 804 68 2,207 711 560 151 2222 576 
Drumbellonmes nee oe cise. 140 4 441 130 94 36 224 44 
Hdmontonen. ese check aca 1,084 0 1,867 1,085 888 199 3,007 752 
Heth bridgovesttesn. m bae tease ier: 290 11 330 287 250 35 243 114 
MedicinosElatearanneicnccr roo haces: 151 vf 235 161 90 Vl 191 102 
British Columbia.................... 3,109 39 7,314 35194 1,569 1,529 13,607 947 
Kamloops e.g: eeec:.iee an niethh ie etnies < 87 0 138 85 74 11 161 60 
Nga MOsers te ate eri ania ees 438 1 503 445 445 0 622 300 
168 0 178 168 17 151 17 40 
105 0 99 105 65 40 596 pA 
72 1 168 72 27 45 172 30 
Prince George....... Fs eRe este ae 3 23 0 0 0 6 
Prince Rupertunss-aeeecm acted sana ea 62 0 120 62 52 1 157 35 
IVANCOUVED sxe etes erator coke osiete stains 1,344 14 4,552 1,445 442 907 10,555 335 
ViGtOTIAY Tee stesmn ces see ches nes 830 0 1,548 812 447 365 ay Al 120 
CATR F sk oe ree ecinee cie cores ios 37,157 1,754 73,057 37,205 23,937 11,568 95,255 22,922 
IL Gri tetets tera ctieiarevetcis tavavs cise losis sys 25,106 520 52,022 24,679 17,953 6, 665 76, 232 17,281 
WVOMOT Ee ee nin enee cast oaicen 12,051 1,234 21,035 12,556 5,984 4,903 19,023 5,641 
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the employment found was outside the imme- 
diate vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 1,486 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,286 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 200 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile with a mini- 
roum fare of $4, is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the offices of 
the Employment Service, who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate in Quebec dur- 
ing October numbered 19, of which 4 were 
provincial and 15 interprovincial. The former 
were issued at the Quebec City office to build- 
ing construction workers going to Chicoutim1. 
The movement outside the province originated 
at Hull, from which centre 15 bushmen were 
carried to Pembroke. Offices in Ontario dur- 
ing October granted 1,197 reduced rate certifi- 
cates, all provincial. These were issued for the 
most part to workers bound for the logging 
districts of the province, the Port Arthur zone 
receiving 901 bush workers, the Fort William 
zone 1538, the Sudbury zone 94, the Pembroke 
zone 5, and the Sault Ste. Marie zone 4, a total 
of 1,157. A number of offices assisted in the 
transfer of these. From Fort William one 
blacksmith and one hotel employee, and from 
Port Arthur 31 highway construction workers, 
2 carpenters, one hotel general and one domes- 
tic journeyed to employment within their 
respective zones. To the Fort William zone 
also, one electrician was transferred from 
Kenora. The Sudbury zone was the destina- 
tion of one foreman despatched from Pem- 
broke, and the North Bay zone of one black- 
smith transferred from Timmins. Workers tak- 
ing advantage of the Employment Service re- 
duced transportation rate in Manitoba during 
October were 208 in number, 23 of whom were 
bound for provincial situations and 185 for 
employment outside the province. Provincially 
the Winnipeg office assisted in the despatch 
of 10 bushmen, 6 farm hands, 3 miners, 2 
sawmill workers, one hotel porter and one 
logger within its own zone, while the inter- 
provincial movement was also from Winnipeg 
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and included 175 bushmen, 5 miners, 2 cooks, 
one blacksmith and one farm hand going to 
Port Arthur and one farm hand to Yorkton. 
In Saskatchewan during October 4 bushmen 
were transported at the reduced rate to Prince 
Albert on certificates secured at Saskatoon. 
Reduced rate certificates were granted in AIl- 
berta during October to 54 persons travelling 
to provincial employment. These were issued 
at the Edmonton office to 28 miners, 15 bush- 
men, 7 highway construction labourers, one oil 
refinery worker, one teamster, one millwright, 
and one housekeeper proceeding to various 
points within the Edmonton zone. In British 
Columbia during October 4 persons were con- 
veyed at the reduced rate to provincial situa- 
tions. Of these, the Vancouver office trans- 
ferred one sawmill engineer to Kamloops, one 
cook-general to Nelson, and one farm hand 
within its own zone, while from Prince Rupert 
one carpenter was bound for a point within 
the Prince Rupert zone. 

Of the 1,486 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during October, 614 journeyed over the 
Canadian National Railways, 870 over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, one over the Te- 
miskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, and 
one over the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 

In order to facilitate the movement of 
harvest labour within the Prairie Provinces 
there was in addition to the 2:5 cents rate 
referred to in the above, a special harvest rate 
afforded by the railway companies, effective 
from August Ist this year and terminating 
October 15. Under this arrangement the rail- 
way companies granted a special rate at 1-5 
cents per mile to all applicants upon presenta- 
tion of a certificate supplied by the offices 
of the Employment Service in Manitoba and 
Alberta, the movement being confined entirely 
to the localities within their respective prov- 
inces. The labour movement under this plan 
for August and September has been outlined in 
the two previous issues of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
During the first fifteen days of October, how- 
ever, there were transfers within Alberta of 36 
harvest workers, 32 of whom travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways and 4 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada during October, 1939 


The estimated cost of the building author- 
ized by 58 cities during October was $5,612,269 ; 
this was an increase of $1,497,818, or 36°4 per 
cent, as compared with the September total 
of $4,114,451, but a decrease of $3,936,418, or 
41-2 per cent, from the exceptionally high 
figure of $9,548,687 recorded in October, 1938. 
Although the estimated value of the building 
work represented by the permits issued during 


the month under review was lower than in the 
same month of last year, it was higher than in 
any other October since that of 1931. 

The value of the construction authorized in 
the first ten months of the present year was 
$49 539,913; this was lower than the aggregate 
of $52,732,080 reported in the period, January- 
October, 1938, but with this exception was the 
highest recorded in the first ten months of any 
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year since 1981. The cumulative total in each 
of these years has been substantially lower 
than in preceding years of the record; the 
wholesale prices of building materials have 
recently been lower than in the same period 
of either 1937 or 1988, although they continue 
higher than in any of the years, 1931-1936. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that during October they had issued 
about 580 permits for dwellings estimated to 
cost approximately $1,900,000, and some 2,200 
permits for other buildings valued at more 
than $3,600,000. During September, authority 
was granted for the erection of about 450 
dwellings and 2,100 other buildings, the esti- 
mated cost being approximately $1,500,000 and 
$2,290,000 respectively. 

All provinces except Alberta recorded in- 
creases in the value of the building authorized 
as compared with September, 1939, the gains 
of $1,003,106, or 48:1 per cent, in Ontario 
and $205,509, or 200-8 per cent, in Nova Scotia 
being greatest. Alberta showed a decrease of 
$73,242, or 24-7 per cent, in this comparison. 

As compared with October, 1938, there was 
improvement in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and British 


pronounced increase of $280,403, or 297-5 per 
cent, while the largest declines in this com- 
parison were those of $1,886,337, or 66:8 per 
cent, in Quebec, and $1,462,574, or 32-1 per 


cent, in Ontario. 




















TABLE I 

Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of who ipod 

Value of value of Praildi ? 

Value of permits permits at ding 

V oar permits issued in issued in | ™aterials 

issued in first ten first ten fi i 

October months months rst ten 

(1926 =100)| ,™months 

(average 
1926=100) 

$ $ 
LOS ON 2k 5,612,269 | 49,539,913 36-7 88-1t 

IOS8) cid. 9,548,687 | 52,732,080 39-1 90-1 
LE BMY uae 4,401,837 | 47,362,820 Sow 94-9 
19S 6y sna 4,262,607 | 34,946,019 25-9 85-9 
OR) WARE 4,080,318 | 40,711,114 80-2 81-2 
19843)... 2,598,024 | 22,313,170 16-5 82-8 
UOS3 ue. 1,775,052 | 18,169,066 13-5 77:8 
POSAeC Nye 3,170,570 | 38,196, 769 28°3 77-5 
POSH wg 8,442,627 | 97,045,622 71-9 82-4 
LOSOR ute 12,756,402 |139,117, 752 103-1 92-0 
1929 he 18,073.378 |204, 084,467 151-3 99-2 
TODS ea, 21,558,085 |187,179,719 138-8 96-8 
TOD ee): 18,848,019 |160, 000,554 118-6 96-2 
TOQZGE 14,738,402 |134,902,338 100-0 100-4 


I, 











Columbia. Nova Scotia showed the most tAverage for first nine months. 
Taste IT 
ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 
Cities October, | October, Cities October, | October, 
1939 1938 1939 1938 
$ $ $ $ 
P. EK. Island— : Ontario—Con. 
Charlottetown veh cise senate 30,438 22,900 SOCEM UN OMIAS esl she can eeu eyale 7,825 12,065 
Nova Scotian oa ud Boas 307, 860 77,457 ISAT TIA ee obec ARN lla bo le 15,110 27, 885 
STL Alif axiyy winegs eke. cee Wa eA cias sta 273,945 50, 767 Sault ste. Marie? vi). sch edoece 81, 285 22,965 
ING WwiGlastow anes sieanaaan: 3,915 4, 895 MOLONUG A eisai oe aeele Sp osama et are 660, 259 584,403 
PSV ONOV AMAR SR aren tates tr 30,000 21,795 York and East York Tps...... 178,630 216, 762 
New Brunswick 92,076 30, 189 Welland eu MND el Vien da 22,970 19,714 
BT CrIGLOMMNae Ns jecaenal yao kia etal es 30, 830 6,500 PVA SOR I iy cc silanes Wan RUA 111, 265 202,111 
SNMONCLOMI ers pati a Oe Oe ee eels 5 22,105 12,044 EGEVIC TSEC One sah etree aura nee 8,100 12,635 
BSaintiwohnel i auers hniay te ccrdoican 39,141 11,645 Woodstock Uist is een 10, 107 10,509 
QDuehece sys Oe 935,772 2, 822, 109 Manitoba ene ee 293,905 275,200 
*Montreal—*Maisonneuve 719,522 | 2,185,394 i) 3) rot 60 7 EY CO co 10, 665 7,225 
COU DOCH ua eee R NUR isa oi tn 109, 675 427,390 DU MDONIACH. . aniay bulcase ae ene 20,990 62,675 
ShawinigantWallswss Ue ie ae 8, 100 45,775 AWN pes Vat. Maile e lees alain nya, 262, 250 205,300 
e Sherbrooke ewes Si lecn Svabek ik 49, 000 80,350 
MAVIPeOTEREVELS ec. e tis as lero cscfoehe ak 23,275 52,100 Saskatchewan.................... 42,108 346, 240 
EWEStEMOUNG Aa eian ewes ce teitelas 26, 200 31,100 PNLOOSCITAW ALLE baie eine arstekl ae el ately 930 8,150 
hold BCS yah. Ae Ad ME 22,428 81, 895 
QACATIONN ee eee ria cns 3,089,970 4,552,544 POSE RALOOM MS icone natn et hele 18,750 256, 195 
Belleville maa ceee es ee 13, 250 29,925 
*Brantlond spite cise aise cat eahie 11,041 25, 693 AUD ORGAN ake Baie ited ks Ne 223,771 900, 804 
GU AEN EN tei] sods SANG BER oe aE Em 20, 825 26,325 DORIC EV an se ee ek) ant kag mete 116, 707 72,169 
*Horu/ Williamesian tates Sates 58,100 27,000 TENCGINON LON LG hes sees eae 80, 940 812,110 
EEN Mee, Bis cece Ae AAs AR ee Tag NE 47,971 25,905 Heth bra gen! Os UL ae een 25, 824 15,510 
SGUCIPN I eee el ee Mins. 15} 155 PORE Medicine kpanic iik Ni ter Naan 300 1,015 
* Hamil tonyen. eae ciate ie ei 435,098 252, 859 
bal SGtitedeiqosn ae dals Wc Wee ME 54, 665 43,512 British Columbia................. 596,369 521,244 
Skatcheners eee ee ie 109, 165 36,308 TG MMNOODS ee ste eee rae eens 16,337 28, 265 
*Pondon a woreaneeetes oer ae 751,410 60,320 AN Servet I ero Ve es 3,725 4,360 
Niagara dallsta, ov tias.c bs inl: 39,025 16,570 *New Westminster..............-. 44, 265 110, 800 
OSHA Ware eri Ana Re! One RR, 10, 820 6,440 Prince Ruperts? wos casa aes 850 4,200 
*O) thawat iis weiss awa Seetgel rel EN 291,816 | 2,705,460 ANCOMVEE as) che se ioa > ocr eee 470, 299 313,090 
Owen Soundine eve ien cnet sites 13,526 915 North Vancouver.............. 4,399 12,050 
*Peterboroughwise.c sieeve se 49,155 62,516 EVACCOTIM Neue tita cc naTE Sonics alert tate 56,494 48,479 
*PortjArt bury see sere kicke eee 24,354 38, 200 | - 
*SUratlord wiv teeae et sees 14,213 23,530 Total— 58 cities................. 5,612,269 | 9,548,687 
*Sti. Catharines me yces esate. 34, 830 50, 240 Total—*35 cities................. 5,004,942 | 8,919,992 
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Montreal reported an increase in the value 
of authorized building as compared with the 
preceding month, but a decrease as compared 
with the same month of last year. In Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver there was improve- 
ment from September, 1989, and also as com- 
pared with October, 1938. 

Of the other centres, Charlottetown, Halifax, 
Fredericton, Moncton, Saint John, Fort 
William, Galt, Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, 
Kitchener, London, Niagara Falls, Owen 
Sound, Sault Ste. Marie, Welland, Brandon, 
Calgary, Lethbridge and Victoria reported in- 
creases over September, 1939, and also as com- 
pared with October, 1938. 

Table I gives the value of the building au- 
thorized by 58 cities during October, and in 
the first ten months of each year since 1926, 
as well as index numbers for the latter, based 
upon the total for 1926 as 100. The average 
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index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the first ten months of the years 
since 1926 are also given (average, 1926—100). 

As already stated, the aggregate for the 
months, January to October in 1939, though 
lower by 6:1 per cent than in 1938, was higher 
than in the same period in any of the six years 
immediately preceding; however, the total for 
each year since 1931 has been substantially 
below the average figure of $97,252,229 reported 
during the first ten months in the nineteen 
years, 1920-1938. The average index number 
of wholesale prices of building materials, 
though rather lower than in 1937 or 1938, was 
higher than in preceding years since 1930. 

Table II gives the value of the building per- 
mits issued by each of the 58 cities during 
October, 1939, and October, 1938. The 35 cities 
for which records are available since 1910 are 
marked thus (*). 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
NOVEMBER, 1939 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


pat employment situation at the end of 

November was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows: 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces had 
completed their season’s work and were 
making preparations for cutting firewood. 
Logging in general, was quiet; the Christmas 
tree industry, however, was at its height, 
with prospects good for more business than 
usual. Fishing was only fair, due to un- 
favourable weather. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated from 44 to 6 days per 
week, and those in Cape Breton and vicinity 
from 4 to 6 days. Manufacturing showed little 
marked change; some idleness was reported 
by the iron and steel industries and con- 
fectioners were very busy preparing for the 
Christmas trade. Clothing factories and 
woollen mills, too, were working overtime. 
With the exception of repairs and the erection 
of a few dwellings, little new construction was 
under way, although the building of huts for 
the militia at Saint John and the installation 
of plumbing and heating afforded work in 
that city for a large number of skilled work- 
men. Transportation was about normal and 
wholesale and retail trade better, with collec- 
tions fair. There was little demand for char- 
workers in the Women’s Division, while the 
call for housemaids had increased considerably. 

Farming was quiet in the Province of Que- 
bec, but logging showed great activity. At 
Matane all available bushmen were working, 
with some difficulty experienced in securing 


applicants. Steady employment in this in- 
dustry was also reported from other localities, 
although at Val d’Or the demand was some- 
what less than in October. General improve- 
ment was noted in manufacturing throughout 
the province, particularly at Montreal, Que- 
bec and Three Rivers. At Sherbrooke, a 
great demand for woollen goods was reported, 
as well as increased production in iron works, 
due to war contracts. Factories at Chicoutimi 
and Hull also were running at full capacity 
and sawmills were busy at Thetford Mines. 
Building, except in the Eastern Townships, was 
slacker, nearly 1,000 men having been released 
from dam construction at LaTuque and little 
highway work was in progress. Trade was 
satisfactory and requests for help in house- 
hold service fairly numerous. 

Farming activity in Ontario was confined 
chiefly to routine work, thus, the demand for 
help was materially reduced. With logging 
camps practically filled—an aggregate personnel 
of 2,300 working in the North Bay zone alone 
—production was nearing its peak, hauling 
being attendant on sufficient snow fall. Camps 
in some centres were smaller than usual, but 
also more numerous and as the chief requests 
received were only for replacements, many ex- 
perienced loggers remained unemployed. Min- 
ing was very quiet, except at Timmins, where 
the situation was normal; nevertheless, there 
the demand for extra help had seasonally de- 
clined. The general industrial outlook was 
favourable and employment on the whole 
remained steady, although a shortage of 
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materials in various industries, particularly in 
the iron, steel and textile trades, had delayed 
progress in the filling of orders and had caused 
a slackening in production until materials 
could be obtained. Strike conditions in the 
United States also had reduced the output 
in some of the automobile factories, while 
others were gradually increasing their staffs. 
Mild weather played an important part in 
prolonging building operations much later 
than usual, with the result that the greater 
share of skilled tradesmen had obtained em- 
ployment. Few large new contracts were 
being started and in some cases shortage of 
steel delayed progress on buildings already 
under way. A number of men also were em- 
ployed by the Department of National De- 
fence in the erection or renovation of quarters 
for military units. Highway construction was 
about completed. Docks were busy with in- 
bound cargoes and the shipment of grain to 
the east, which at Port Arthur was the 
heaviest in years. Trade was fair. Calls for 
women in domestic service were increasing and 
operators were also needed in textile, rubber, 
leather, paper, food and hat factories, but 
clerical positions were largely limited to those 
for temporary stenographers. 

In Alberta, good weather had permitted the 
completion of practically all threshing; there 
was, nevertheless, a fairly steady number of 
farm placements in all Prairie Provinces, 
although the majority of these were made 
under the Farm Placement Plan. Mining was 
not so active, strikes in Saskatchewan having 
lessened production there. Milder temperatures 
throughout the west also had held up orders in 
this group, as well as delaying logging opera- 
tions. Manufacturing showed little change. 
At Winnipeg, industries were apparently wait- 
ing for expected activity in connection with 


national services. Increased registration was 
noted under the Youth Training program and 
many applications were received from men 
and women who were reporting for war work. 
Building construction was slack and trade in 
most seasonal lines, good. The Women’s 
Division was generally quiet, with the usual 
difficulty found in obtaining experienced house- 
hold help. 

Little demand existed in British Columbia 
for farm help. Apple packing houses, how- 
ever, were working double crews filling orders 
for export. Weather conditions hindered 
logging operations, mainly disrupting haulage. 
Certain sawmills in the Alberni district were 
curtailing operations and in other localities 
working short time; those at Prince George 
were active. Coal mines were busy, but metal 
mines quiet, although returning placer miners 
reported a profitable summer. Building con- 
struction was brisk and at Victoria employ- 
ment in this line had reached a higher peak 
for the month of November than in any 
similar period over a number of years. This 
was accounted for by a large number of De- 
fence projects. Registration for individual 
war work also was heavy, the majority of 
persons applying for public assistance being 
those of the unskilled group, whose wages were 
not sufficient for a winter lay-over. Shipyards 
were quiet at Prince Rupert and the move- 
ment of grain from Alberta to the local eleva- 
tor continued, although other waterfront work 
was slack. At Victoria, clearance of ships 
had not been so frequent and no extra men 
had been needed, but shipyards were busy, 
most metal mechanics being employed. Trade 
was fair. A good demand existed for house- 
hold domestits, although registration of new 
applicants increased daily, many of whom 
came from the Prairies. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


5) [tees British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
November, 1939, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows: Employment at 
October 16, 1939, showed some decline, on the 
whole, as compared with September 11. The 
decline occurred largely in certain industries 
which normally experience a seasonal recession 
at this period of the year, but the increases in 
unemployment this year were greater than 
those which normally occur between Septem- 
ber and October in those industries. At October 
16, 1939, the total number of persons on the 
registers of Employment Exchanges in Great 
Britain showed an increase of 99,710 as com- 
pared with September 11. Part of this in- 
crease, however, was due to the registration 
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of women offering their services for work in 
connection with the war; a large proportion 
of these women had not previously. been in 
insured employment. 

Of the total increase in October, much the 
greater part occurred in the London and 
Southern Divisions. There were decreases in 
unemployment in the Midlands and North 
Midlands Divisions; in the East and North 
of England, Scotland and Wales the increases 
in unemployment were smaller than in Lon- 
don and the South of England. 

The industries showing the most marked 
increases in the numbers unemployed in- 
cluded building, public works contracting, 
hotel and boarding house service, the distribu- 
tive trades, the printing industry, laundry 
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service, local government service, road trans- 
port, dock and harbour service, and agricul- 
ture, horticulture, etc. On the other hand 
there were substantial decreases in unemploy- 
ment in coal mining, the textile and clothing 
industries, metal goods manufacture, the fur- 
niture trade, the fishing industry and the 
entertainments, sport, etc., industries. 
Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at October 16, 1939, was 
9-4, as compared with 9-0 at September 11, 
1939, and 12-3 at October 17, 1938. For 
persons insured under the general scheme 
the corresponding percentages were 9-7 at 
October 16, 1939, 9-2 at September 11, 1939, 
and 12-7 at October 17, 1988. For persons 
within the agricultural scheme the percent- 
ages were 38°9, 3:4 and 4:3 respectively. 


United States 


In a press release dated November 29, Miss 
Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of 
Labor, announced that preliminary figures 
for mid-November indicated a further gain in 
factory employment. In making this an- 
nouncement Miss Perkins stated that nor- 
mally factory employment showed a decline 
of 1:8 per cent in November. However, this 
year even after allowing for seasonal curtail- 
ment in the canning and apparel industries, 
there was an estimated net gain between 
mid-October and mid-November of 25,000 in 
the number of workers who returned to jobs 
in American factories. This estimate is ex- 
clusive of changes in employment in the 
automobile industry for which figures are 
not available. 


The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as 
follows :— 

The current increase, combined with the 
succession of gains shown in the five preced- 
ing months, represents an aggregate increase 
of 850,000 in the number of factory workers 
between May and November. The gain from 
October to November, although substantially 
smaller than those which occurred between 
August and September and between Septem- 
ber and October, is at a greater rate, with 
allowance for seasonal factors, than in any 
month during the period of rising employ- 
ment in 1986-37, except December, 1936. 

Between September and October nearly 
400,000 workers were returned to jobs in non- 
agricultural occupations. In addition to a 
greater-than-seasonal gain of 250,000 workers 
in manufacturing, concentrated largely in the 
durable goods industries, substantial gains 
were reported in wholesale and retail trade 
and in mining. Wholesale establishments took 


on approximately 30,000 additional workers 
in October and retail stores added 52,000 
workers to their staffs. Anthracite and 
bituminous coal mines employed approx- 
imately 40,000 more workers than in the 
preceding month and metal mines added 2,700 
to their forces. 

Class I steam railroads expanded their 
forces for the tenth consecutive month, 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion showing an increase of 34,406 workers 
between September and October. Employ- 
ment in the construction industry showed a 
seasonal decline. Reductions were also 
reported in crude petroleum producing, tele- 
phone and telegraph, and laundries. 


Factory Employment Employment in man- 
ufacturing industries expanded for the fifth 
consecutive month. The employment gain 
between September and October was 3-3 per 
cent or 250,000 wage earners. Weekly pay 
rolls rose by 8-2 per cent or $14,600,000. Of 
the 90 industries surveyed, 75 showed employ- 
ment gains and 76 pay-roll increases. The 
October gains in factory employment and pay 
rolls exceeded the October increases reported 
during any of the preceding 20 years. 

The factory employment index for October, 
which stood at 103-3 per cent of the 1923-25 
level, was 11:8 per cent above the figure for 
October, 1938, and the pay-roll index, at 101-3 
per cent of the 1923-25 average, was 20°3 per 
cent above a year ago. Both indexes are at 
the highest level since the autumn of 1937. 


The most marked increases from September 
to October were in the durable-goods group 
of industries—6-°8 per cent for employment 
and 13-1 per cent for pay rolls. The cor- 
responding increases for the non-durable-goods 
group were 0:4 per cent and 3:4 per cent. 
Employment in the durable-goods group was 
19-8 per cent higher than a year ago, and 
pay rolls were 32-7 per cent higher. For the 
non-durable-goods group the gains over the 
year interval were 5-7 per cent and 9-5 per 
cent. 

The aircraft industry reported a gain of 6:2 
per cent or 2,500 in the number of wage 
earners, marking the thirteenth consecutive 
monthly increase. The employment index for 
this industry is at an all-time high with about 
three times as many people employed as in 
1929. 

Only 3 of the durable-goods and 12 of the 
non-durable-goods industries reported employ- 
ment declines in October. 


Employment in Non-Manufacturing Indus- 
tries —Retail establishments increased employ- 
ment between mid-September and mid- 
October by 1-5 per cent and pay rolls by 
2-6 per cent. The October employment gain, 
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although slightly smaller than the average 
October increase reported for the last 10 
years, follows a greater-than-seasonal increase 
between August and September. The increase 
in retail-trade employment since July was 
greater than that shown for the same period 
in 1988 and 1987. Between October, 1938, and 
October, 1939, the employment and pay-roll 
gains were 3:1 per cent and 4:8 per cent, 
respectively. 

Wholesale trade establishments increased the 
number of their employees by 2°1 per cent, a 
much larger gain than the average October 
increase for the last decade of 0-8 per cent. 
The employment index, 92:4 per cent of the 
1929 average, stood at the highest point since 
December, 1987. Pay-rolls also showed a sub- 
stantially greater-than-seasonal rise of 2-9 per 
cent. Assemblers, country buyers, and other 
dealers in farm products increased their forces 
seasonally by more than 20 per cent. 

Anthracite mines took on 5 per cent more 
workers than were employed in mid-Septem- 
ber, and increased pay-rolls by 30:2 per cent. 
Bituminous coal mines, which also stepped up 
production in response to increased demand, 
expanded their working forces by 9°6 per cent 
and their pay-rolls by 21-8 per cent, both 
greater-than-seasonal October gains, which 
have averaged 1:5 per cent and 10:3 per cent 
for the last 10 years. Metal mines also 
reported a better-than-seasonal employment 
pick-up of 3-9 per cent. 

Employment in Private Construction—Em- 
ployment in private building construction re- 
mained virtually unchanged and _ pay-rolls 
decreased 1:3 per cent from September to 
October, according to reports from 12,484 con- 
tractors employing 127,407 workers. The re- 
ports on which these figures are based do not 
cover construction projects financed by the 
Works Progress Administration, the Public 
Works Administration, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or by regular appro- 
priations of the Federal, State, or local 
governments. 

Employment on Public Works—lIn order to 
care for the heavier relief load coming at 
this season of the year, employment was 
increased in October on projects operated by 
the Work Projects Administration. There 
were 1,826,000 persons at work during the 
month, 107,000 more than in September but 
1,419,000 less than in October a year ago. Pay- 
rolls of $98,200,000 were $7,845,000 more than 
in September and $72,213,000 less than in 
October, 1938. Five thousand more workers 
were employed on Federal agency projects 
under the Work Projects Administration than 
in the preceding month. 

Increased employment was reported on work 
projects of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. Because of expanded activity on 
school projects, employment on the Student 
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Aid Program rose from 62,000 in September 
to 400,000 in October. 
Decreased employment on construction pro- 
jects financed from regular Federal appro- 
priations was caused by the seasonal con- 
traction of operations on Federal-aid roads. 
Employment on construction projects financed 
by the Public Works Administration dropped 
24,000 during the month ending October 15. 
The 223,000 at work, however, was 84,000 more 
than in October a year ago. Wage payments 
of $20,900,000 were $2,086,000 less than in 
September. 





Estimate of Cost of Industrial Unemploy- 
ment in U.S. A. ° 


According to an article appearing in the 
November issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
published by the United States Department 
of Labor, the unemployment of men and 
machines during the years 1930 to 1937 is 
estimated by the United States National 
Resources Committee to have caused a loss of 
real income of more than $200,000,000,000. This 
is the estimated amount of potential real in- 
come not produced because of unemployment. 
The amount in 1932 alone was about $37,100,- 
000,000 and even in 1937, about $19,500,000,000. 
These estimates do not assume that full em- 
ployment would have been required to pro- 
duce the estimated additional amounts of in- 
come, for allowances were made in the 
estimates for “residual employment” of about 
2,000,000 workers. Nor do the estimates 
assume a fuller use of machines and equipment 
than was prevalent in predepresison years. The 
figures are based wholly on depression un- 
employment. The real national income pro- 
duced in 1937 was about the same as in 1929, 
but the extent of employment of men and 
machines prevailing from 1923 to 1929 would 
have produced a much larger income. ; 

In discussing its estimate of potential real 
income not actually produced because of 
depression unemployment, the National 
Resources Committee: states: 

“The significance of this figure of 200 billion 
dollars is hard to grasp, but some idea ean be 
obtained by considering what 200 billion 
dollars would mean in terms of concrete 
goods. If all the idle men and machines 
could have been employed in making 
houses, the extra income would have been 
enough to provide a new $6,000 house for 
every family in the country. If instead, the 
lost income had been used to build railroads, 
the entire railroad system of the country could 
have been scrapped and rebuilt at least five 
times over. Of such is the magnitude of the 
depression loss in income through failure to 
use available resources. It meant a lower 
standard of living for practically every group 
in the community.” 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


| baa Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada, 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently 
amended by an Order in Council of April 9, 
1924. The Fair Wages Order in Council 
contains certain conditions marked “A” which 
are applicable to contracts for building and 
construction work, and certain other condi- 
tions marked “B” which apply in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture of various 
classes of Government supplies and equip- 
ment. 
On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made 
in the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if their were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 
cents an hour, and for female workers 18 
years of age and over, less than 20 cents an 
hour. It is also provided that in any cases 
where the provincial Minimum Wages Laws 
require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 
apply in the execution of federal contracts. 
With respect to males and females under 18 
years of age, it is required that they shall 
be paid rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the Mini- 
mum Wages Scales of the respective prov- 
inces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 are amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Wair Wages and 
Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 


1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure, nip OtiBA 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a_ pro- 
vision, which did not appear in the 1930 legis- 
lation, which applies the fair wages policy to 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition that are assisted by Federal grant 
in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. Thus, with respect to 
works for the elimination of grade crossings, 
towards which assistance is granted from 
Dominion public funds under Orders of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, and cer- 
tain other works being carried out under 
agreement with the provinces which are also 
assisted by grant of federal funds, the same 
labour conditions are enforced which apply to 
works of building and construction under- 
taken for the various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain be- 
forehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for overtime 
and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is 
the current or fair and reasonable rate of 
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wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade, or fair and reason- 
able hours on contracts for governmental sup- 
plies and equipment the Minister of Labour 
is vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 


unless the minister of the department with - 


which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any ap- 
parent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
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contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to dea} 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Nore: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provided that 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legislation. 


NationAL Harsours Boarp 


Replacement of the 4-ply built-up roofing 
and metal flashings on Shed 2, Montreal Har- 
bour, P.Q. Name of contractors, Roofers, 


Inc., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 14, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$7,475, A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Carpenters... $0 70 
MAID OULEES sf evi csle 5 sey tet vets 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... .223" & 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. 1 45 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. . 0 45 
Sheet metal workers.. .. 0 70 
Tinsmiths.. .. : 0 70 
Watchman.. . 0 3a 





Replacement of the 4-ply built-up roofing 
and metal flashings on Shed 5, Montreal Har- 
bour, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Douglas Brothers, Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, November 14, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $5,590. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Construction of a temporary office build- 
ing on Wellington Street, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Guinane Construction Co., 
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Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 14, 1939. Amount of contract, $127,800 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
. Asbestos insulation workers... .. .. «. «« «« $0 70 
Carpenters, and joiners.) .<lusiswuslspksleyyer 0 85 
Cement finishers.. 0 60 
‘Cement and concrete mixer eeerator 
: Steam. . : AA =a A a BE a 0 70 
Gasoline or electric... bev Mits, JAaval HANNS a Nas 0 55 
Drivers. . 0 45 
Driver, horse Bn sae 0 60 
‘Driver, team and wagon. SR crea 0 80 
Electricians (inside iver onhs HOLT ASN SH) 0 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. 
Fireman, stationary.. .. 
Hoist operators—tower (onsotine or YT aeciuaele 
Linoleum layers.. WR ie fevs calc titelo ats 
Dabourers'e. } Was eke S Oy eae alae 
Lathers icnotatvy 
Motor truck drivers.. 
Motor truck driver and ‘nine 
Painters (SPIay) ca we les tee yee hes Ree ee 
PAINTErS PANG" ABMS.) esp ek lice ss, ate uel 
PTASTCLET Sei tes YieeMnve tn wieeMeiel vale tele Pe eit tolei he oihirere 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material).. Nes 
- Plumbers and LMS Ig F 
' Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 
VOOLETSs SNCETT IMCTAL satieel vslsth stations lies umete 
Sheet metal workers.. .. . 
Tile setters (asphalt, eeteny 9 l : 
Tile setters’ etd a men pusigned to 
help tradesmen).. 
Watchman.. 


ooorcocoocooooecoe 
Ooo noa1oce & 


ee ee 


oqoooco 
SCaognoc ae 


oo 
we 
Ss 


Construction of additions and alterations to 
the public building at Port Hope, Ont. Name 
of contractors, M. Sullivan & Son, Lid., 
Arnprior, Ont. Date of contract, October 
21, 1939. Amount of contract, $3,979 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asbestos insulation workers. $0 55 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. , 0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Crise! 

ing and tempering mortar).. 0 40 


GCarpenters/and ‘joiners... aii). oneness 

Cement finishers.. 

Cement and concrete mixer iter doll 
Steam.. sesieeah, Vere Meat el ele 
Gasoline or Bloctein ls PO Oe Ce 

Driver horseliand’ carte .eihae lis) ye 

Driver, team and wagon.. seed gk iio Be 

HOTIVerssn | eae tis. avelmush eth lata) irae 

Electricians Cnside Had aes 7 

Labourers.. .. alah etal eee tdiaree wot MMetor Reve Mcrae te 

Lathers (métal) NAMA SD ROMEO icy rey Ric 

Lathers (wood).. 

Motor truck Hiivene Aaa iets 

Motor truck drivers and truck.. 

Ornamental iron workers.. . ‘ 

Painters ana eaziers. si eee eT eels 

Plasterers... 

Plasterers’ 
meterial)i.. Monies Re Fise! te eae ets 

Plumbers and ateaniate |. ei hie. ctensnoarivets 0 65 

Roofers, felt and gravel—patent.. .. .. .. 0 40 

Roofers, sheet ametals, venue set es * aga iee dl are 0 65 


ooorococoocoocococo 
NOOR POKDBWAWRSS 
Aannooaoaa nace oa 


helpers Same and tempering 


Per hour 
Sheet metal (workersc: ts. ssc sa eke wees 0 65 
STONECUUPERS cries Neative tise, ceetict ise meatier pers 0 70 
Stonemasons.. Me 0 80 
Stonemason’s Helpers perce ane itcntpc ks 
ing mortar).. FO TORI aT sree 0 40 
Structural steel a Mh 0 80 


Hoist operators—tower (oasoline or ‘uecinion 0 45 
Fireman—-stationary 2s )\uthis. 3 Sa ok 0 40 
IW atbehmianiuiie obs amen vs bi pears 0 


ee ee 08 ef 


Construction of repairs to the assembly 
wharf at Port Alberni, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tors, Victoria Pile Driving Co. Ltd., Victoria, 
B.C. Date of contract, November 2, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,086.50. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Labourer.. $0 45 
Pile driver foramen 25 
Pile driver engineer.. 1 123 
Pile driver men.. . 1 00 
Pile driver firemen.. 0 68% 
Pile driver boomman.. .. 1 00 


1 00 
0 45 


PilenariverwOridVeniam.): jou Pieil, + calceeaien tee es 
Watchman.. 


Construction of rock rip rap bank -pro- 
tection at North Bank of the North Arm of 
the Fraser River, B-C. Name of contractors, 
Gilley Bros., Ltd., New Westminster, B.C. 
Date of contract, October 19, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $18,582. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows :— 


Per month 
Tugboat captain—Class A.. .. $200 00 
Tugboat captain—Class B.. . 190 00 
Tugboat captain—Class C.. 180 00 
Tugboat engineer—Class A.. 190 00 
Tugboat engineer—Class B.. .. 180 00 
Tugboat engineer—Class C.. 170 00 

Per hour 
Tughbout siremans.. isis) vse eet ose 0 564 
Tusboatraeckhand.. Teale.) foe 0 54 
Derrick engineer.. 1 123 
Derrick fireman.. 0 682 
Derrick men. 1 00 
Steam phavel: Paomeer | 1 12% 
Steam shovel cranemen. 0 90 
Steam shovel Brean 0 743 
Sieamwsh Oye Olers saws shes) leieums.> Vertu cveiseta, eis 0 60 
Shovel Meer 1 123 
Labourers.. 0 45 
Launch aperitont (woitle oak) 0 50 
Pile driver foreman.. 1 25 
Pile driver engineer.. 1 124 
Pile driver fireman.. a 0 68% 
Pile driver bridgeman.. .. 1 00 
Pile driver boomman.. 1 00 
Pile GniversmManes ceites Mes lo-s eels ee. ke 1 00 
Watchman.. 0 45 





Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Ile aux Coudres, Charlevoix Co., P.Q. 
Names of contractors, Ernest Boies and 
Napoleon Tremblay, La Malbaie, P.Q. Date 
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of contract, October 25, 1939. Amount of con- 


tract, approximately $9,390. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Blaeksmith sin) ve aeiiive! es se eib er ee) WAU wctite $0 55 
Blacksmiths; . helpers. su.) «6% 20% 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboats).. ia) eter 88 Same ete ee 0 35 


Carpenters and joiners (in Volrestion witty 
building concrete eee mee trea Gh 
Cement finishers.. .. .. Wits, 0 50 
Cement and concrete micee Bettatars: 
Steam.. Ba he 
Gasoline or lege tail fase 
Compressor operators (gasoline or Lh doe Eo 
Drivers.iecdset 5 yh vrata waben td 
Driver, horse Cd Gwe! 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Te DOUTETS of by led t-s cidivessig! cavenuheaetcs cducrantinntee | ste 
Machinists... Jollines 
Machinists’ helpers.. 
Motor boat operators.. 
Motor truck drivers.. 
Motor truck driver and Rruche 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, ae 
ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., 
CUiIng Wand, dibbing timber) «weal ao, eel. +e 0 42 
‘Watchmen. aisle ones vsemme sib ics ovaueore 0 30 


as 


Ok RR RAWRAWAR 


eh 
Oooceoenoo cnc 


Construction of a wharf at Cole Harbour, 
Guysborough Co., N.S. Name of contrac- 
tor, Mr. Roland M. Myers, Cook’s Cove, 
N.S. Date of contract, November 6, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,948.05. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Blacksmiths.. .. $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ halen Piatt BTS. Sy he iin 0 40 
‘Boarmen*(TOWOGAGW WA cero ete me tere 0 35 
Drivers.. Se vie Pai 0 35 


Driver, horse ed darts Pit Nope 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. 0 60 
Hoist operators, tower (ganoliie*c or (eleeie. 0 45 
Labourers.. : Sees 0 35 
Motor boat epanttors., 0 40 
Motor truck driver.. 0 40 


Motor truck driver and trueles: ashi 1 35 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, ates 
ing and by use of the axe, ig etc., 
cutting and oa Hac eae Werte Miers 0 42 
Watchman.. Ao eC eS eee ae ne 0 30 


Construction of alterations to Place d’Armes 
Post Office, Montreal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, J. J. Shea & Co., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, December 4, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $29,000. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters and Joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers.. 3 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Naperitors? 
Steam.. - 0 65 
Gasoline or eleiniee 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse and Bere 0 55 
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Per hour 
Driver, team and jwagons. 2°) Were. Meda. 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. A 0 75 
Biveinen, Stationarwss isa iceis se Sek? coe Kos 0 50 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. .. .. .. .. 0 65 
Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Engineer on steel erection.. 0 75 
Labourers. . wei) soc Sisk, Seek PORE SNS EO 0 40 
Dathers=eVietaliie emia, sens. ‘eons Wats! anes 0 75 
VODA sei tiah sare, coo dolar <p SOA AY 28 0 65 
Linoleum layers .. ne Ps 0 55 
Marbletisettersiion seus. <vac hlailiens. Dis 0 90 
Marble setters’ oo set men assigned 
to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Motor truck driver.. SONS veal Wer 0 45 
Motor truck driver and prack. SOE RAT ee 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 66 
Painters and glaziers.. .. .. 0 66 
Plasterers .. 0 80 


Plasterers’ helpers frei and tempering 
material).. .. .. SPH Sialic atari ace e 0 
Plumbers and bivamm@ereey. BN erate ote ae te 0 
she 0 


Sheet Metal Workers... 


a 
SOAR 


Structural Steel Workers.. .. 0 75 
Terrazzo layers.. ‘ er ee he 0 70 
Terrazzo finishers ead helpers. Saute 0 55 
Tile setters (Ceramic).. 0 90 
Tile setters’ pen of (all men i easterea to 

help tradesmen).. Pee Sen se Metta, ate 0 45 
Watchman... .. . 0 35 
Waxers and polsaers' (Boor opie 0 45 
Welders and burners on steel erection.. .. .. 0 75 


Construction of a public building at Mer- 
ritt, B.C. Name of contractors, Marwell 
Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, October 31, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $18,766 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
- Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (ales 


ing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers... 0 60 
Cement and concrete inet operatodse! 

OLCATIIA Rais, 15,0 Se uo siaiy we 0 65 

Gasoline or eivctriew: F 0 50 
Compressor Rn pet (gasolinetc or electtio). 0 50 
Drill runners. eislatoledt tel aretils 0 50 
Drivers.. eh ade « 0 40 
Driver, horse ane HOS Mok Pelaipeccme jatober 0 55 
Driver, team and . wagon... .. « s- o- 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. «. «; 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. .. .. .. «. «. 0 70 

Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. 1 124 
Firemen, stationary... ..  seiMse “sellsis oe Uae 0 45 
Ma Dourens! i .keRe aie oi Tisee s,cetlete 0 40 
Lathers, metal.. 0 70 


Motor truck ALIVERS Neb ere cee Ieee Sar ltare tae 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck.. ae 


Ornamental iron workers.. .. 0 75 
Painters and glaziers... .. .- e+ «+ «+ «+ oe 3 i 


Plasterers.. .. .. «2 ¢6 se 0 ee os 00 00 oe 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material).. .. eA Re hale ns 0 4 
Plumbers and Ye eamfittersh. Reo pc nee 08 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all 
men assigned to help tradesmen).. ae 0 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent... .. .. .. 0 48 
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Per hour 
Roofers; ‘sheet ;metal.. J... see. Pas 0 65 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 65 
Stonecutters.. 5 0 80 
Stonemasons, wish. hehe. GRde eee 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers Ser and temper- 
ing mortar).. ae 0 45 
Structural steel workers’ 1 123 
Tile setters (ceramic).. Pe Lee 0 90 
Tile setters’ helpers call men assigned 
to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Watchman.. 0 40 
Waxers and poliatiers: (Hoshi , 0 45 
Welders and burners on steel ebedticaey 1 123 


Construction of a public building at Sut- 
ton West, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Duncan McDougall, Bluevale, Ont. Date of 
contract, November 1, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $10,638 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
; Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. : 0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ hel pera. Gane 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 40 

Carpenters and joiners.. Bom vedaet uae Mae 0 60 
Cement finishers.. .. .. Me 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam.. 0 65 

Electric. . 0 45 
WITIVERSsca sine Bi aMe sos ‘siinsral Whted peaoctioe 0 35 
Driver, horse atid are ERD ie Shy SESE NOL. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 65 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Lathers: 

Metal.. Oe be a Ee 0 60 

NViOOGR ey tera 8 Bie Sa mee ae lg 0 55 
Marble setters.. 0 80 


Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned 


to help tradesmen).. 0 40 
Motor truck drivers .. .. wistaacs Une’ Ke 0 40 
Motor truck driver and trucks Bi eed need be 1 40 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 55 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 55 
Plasterers. . See ealhaehe Were) eS) pee ee Oar 
Plasterers’ helpers dvatiginn and tempering 

material).. nee 0 40 
Plumbers and hainftiere:. 0 65 
Rooters, feltwand: eravyeliouas |). dcagmeuee. sas 0 40 
Rioters; sheet) metal.) 2h ee uate.) eee 0 65 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 65 
Stonecutter.. 0 70 
Stonemasons.. boi 8/8. lreroy GRU Rats, Ais i onetumtena 0 80 
Stonemasons’ oe (mixing and temper- 

ing mortar).. : 206. EMI ERED. | 0 40 
Structural steel w Hers. aki eis) Siddbieah . Hy se 0 80 
Terrazzo layers.. : d 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers and halpres 0 60 
Tile setters (asphalt tile).. , 0 75 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men gesivned to 

help tradesmen).. > 0 40 
Watchman.. : 0 30 
Waxers and Polishers, b 0 40 
Welder and Burners—acetylene or 1 Meat ibas 0 60 


Reconstruction of Quinze Dam, Angliers, 
Temiskaming Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Dominion Construction Corpora- 
tion Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 31, 1939. Amount of contract, 
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approximately $174,747.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Axemen.. Be $0 40 
Blacksmiths.. .. Ke 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 35 
- Carpenters... 0 55 
Cement finishers. . 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer rea ea 
Steam .. é 0 60 
Gasoline or aeeaae 0 45 


Compressor operators (gasoline or electric). 


0 45 
Per day 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. $14 00 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 
Driver.. 0 35 
Driver, horse atid ‘darts, 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Drill runners. : 0 45 
Electricians, inside wiremen. mat cafe ye: 0 60 
MISCLNICIANS, wen. 1s. Scien Vesa ate ere 0 60 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
SIngie OFMaoubie «Arms uel icen ee mee 0 60 
Three or more drums.. 0 70 


Engineers, crane (steam, asoline or las 
UIUC!) fate Morthy terete ca ets Mit cin Je SUM STSNS HPMST Ceken re 0 40 

Firemen, stationary.. aa Ae ats, Abs ye Ne 0 

Hoist operators—tower (gasoline or elec- 


tric). & .hecirway ony. +. dak 0 45 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Machinists.. 0 60 
Machinists’ Nulpets. 0 40 
Motor boat operators... 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. ; 0 40 
Motor truck driver ane Acie TE SES 
Painters (spray).. 0 65: 
Painters and glaziers.. ; AY 0 55: 
Pipe fitters CORE ory 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. hg 0 60: 
Pumpmen.. .. 0 45. 
Riggers (one Leese: 0 45 
Rodmen (ent ovetne Mealy 0 45. 
Steam shovel engineers... 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 65 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55: 
Steam shovel oilers.. , 0 50 
Shovel operators (oneniney 0 85 
Structural steel workers.. be hae 0 75 
Timbermen or cribmen gece HE toris scrib- 

ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., 

cutting and fitting ea vat 0 42 
Tractor operators.. as 0 45 
Watchmen.. f 0 30 
Welders and iiners--anatylene + or relectsic: 0 55 
Welders and burners on steel erection.. 0 75 


Construction of a retaining wall at Lauren- 
sons Creek, Kenora, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, Rayner Construction Ltd., Leaside, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 31, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $20,214. 
A fair wages achedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... 32. 2: $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. otter eaten 0 45 
Compressor operators (Gasoline or elec- 
tric).. 4 0:50 
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Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. $14 00 
Divers’ tender (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 
Drivers... ; Ar, 0 40 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 70 
Drill runners. Ried a As 0 50 
Engineers, epeeine: ee 
single or double drums.. 0 65 
Firemen—stationary.. 0 45 
Hoist ean. te Craeckne or Peririn.. 0 50 


Labourers.. .. . Ssona eh i ae ae A 0 40 
Motor truck Looe ae 

Motor truck driver and a cap 

Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, locuing 


Steam shovel engineers. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers.. h ess 
Timbermen and _ cribmen cant here siti: 
ing, and by use of the axe, adze, etc., 


setting and signalling).. 0 55 
Pile driver and derrick foremen.. 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.. 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick labourers... 0 45 
Powdermen.. 0 50 
Shovel operators _{gasoline).. 0 90 

0 90 
0 70 
0 55 
0 50 


cutting and fitting acatah 0 50 
Tractor operators... are eG 0 50 
Watchmen.. 0 35 
Construction of harbour improvements 


{repairs to north breakwater), Dingwall, Vic- 
toria Co., N.S. Name of contractors, J. P. 
Porter & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, October 26, 1939. Amount of 
contract, approximately $8,500. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 

Blacksmiths. . Ha, catch iaandoshtin: $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ Dees Poteet alee teeta ce Ne 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboat).. 0 35 
Carpenters... 0 55 
Compressor operators—sasoline or - electric, 0 45 
Drivers, team and wagon. 0 60 
Drivers, horse and cart. 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Drill runners. 0 45 
Hoist Onetet oreo er “(Pa se or eleciee), 0 45 
Labourers 4 0 35 
Motor boat Rater 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and sch ey 1,35 
Powdermen.. ‘ 0 45 
Road grader Cheon tors he ae 0 40 
Road grader operator including team.. 0 60 
Road grader operator—gasoline.. 0 45 
Steam shovel engineers.. 0 85 
steam shovel cranemen.. 0 65 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Steam shovel firemen.. .%.. 0 55 
Shovel operators—gasoline.. P 0 85 
Timbermen and cribmen oc ; rghit 

and, by the use of adze, axe, etc., cut- 

ting and fitting iets 0 42 
Watchman.. 3 a 0 3¢ 


Construction of repair and extension to 
wharf at Port Renfrew, Nanaimo District, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Victoria Pile 

91170—7 


Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of 
contract, November 2, 1939. Amount of 
contract, approximately $11,345.25. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 


Per hour 
Labourers. . GR cre ae $0 45 
elena river  TOLeCMAT +. 0.) Seoul hice. (ee is 1525 
Pile driver engineer.. BS MARA Wlgee OBeS -4 eh 1 122 
ALOU ELVeIeINaAMart tre. sce, aah tera oe tte 1 00 
Pile driver Boomman.. ECONO ot GE 1 00 
Piledriver’ bridgeman.. oa he ce eee. 1 00 
Pile driver fireman.. Ae 0 68% 
Pile driver derrick engineers. 1 123 
Pilecdrivers dermels smn gos 65.1 ca ue claillees 1 00 
Pile driver derrick Grenien. thee Wiecugtatmdate Mes 68% 
Wharf and’ Dock» Builders:. . (o\ 0s "7 4 1 00 
Watchman.. ; BIEN ae 0 40 
Blacksmiths. . : 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 3 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners (to ie ised’ in con- 
nection with construction of shed).. .. .. 0 70 
Cement finisher.. eet cee 0 60 
Compressor Gc haior—paaoene’ or electric 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steam.. 0 65 
Gasoline or aleoioet 0 50 
Drill runners (machine).. 0 50 
Powdermen.. 0 50 


Construction of an extension to Albion 
Dyke No. 2, Fraser River, Steveston, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. Greenlees, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, October 


30, 1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$43,292.50. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Derrick scow engineer... .. .. .. . $1 123 
Labourers. . bs By oer eey ea ee veety ae 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. .. .. .. .. 1 25 
Pile driver and derrick engineer.. 1 123 
Pile driver and derrick man.. 1 00 


Pile driver boomman.. .. . SS eee 1 00 


Pile driver and derrick Saetagns/ 0 68% 
Pile driver bridgemen.. ABER Re eu 4c oeR eee 1 00 
IVVHUCIMGMATI cei. s, ors: ayet nates lett eachaeets: Meteo Meret roc as 0 45 
Wharf and dock builders.. ae ts Ne 1 00 


Construction of a reinforcing block at the 
wharf at Clarke’s Harbour, Shelburne Co., 
N.S. Name of contractors, Ralph Parsons 
and Arthur Parsons, Walton, N.S. Date of 
contract, October 20, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $8,934.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths.s \s. 3.) ss $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. RE 0 40 
Boa Men” (LOW DOAb) sj... 5 Aenea ene erent cet 0 35 
Driver, horse or ox and cheat Se) SLUROT AL ice 0 50 
Driver, team of oxen and wagon.. 0 60 
Drivers.. 4 0 35 
Hoist Sporntoreseneolmene or Mectie 0 45 
Labourers.. : ; 0 35 
Motor boat be te ed, 3 0 40 
Motor truck driver and rack © 1 35 
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Per hour 


Motor truck driver... .. . Agi 0 40 


Timbermen and cribmen Enipiaiing, scrib- 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and ee Niasioss ara slelaetodWre's 0 42 

Watchman... .. .. Baths Later eee 0 30 


DEPARTMENT OF ‘TRANSPORT 


Construction operations at New Glasgow, 
N.S. Name of contractors, George S. Grant 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, November 24, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $13,000. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

EAXCINIEN 5 LGN toler Sreibie ein ite ieee tame $0 40 
Black srmibiss hick eng ysl ti eee anaes cc nave aM 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ shel persis. cccihe< succes aie orombpisyapete 0 40 
HO riverssiciascals aussie 1a: hikers ipsloibtallte: ewe aie 0 35 
Driver, horse ey Me 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. Aline Starlets oul ase 0 60 
Labourers.. .. SAL LAM as ee Ae 0 35 
Motor truck Havers oi MiNirss fs ie Roraiiel ts) ahs tre 0 40 
Motor truck driver and trubk, Basel ue milan dani 1 35 
Road grader Simi 

Horsedrawn.. 0 40 

Including team.. 0 60 

Gasoline... 0 45 
Steam shovel Bieineets: 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen. ae creme tn tn 0 65 
Steam (shovel!) firemen<s itu, she. oe 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. 5 0 50 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. 0 85 
Tractor operators.. 3 0 45 
Watchman.. 0 30 


Construction operation at Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. Name of contractors, Messrs. Henry 
J. Phillips and Walter Matheson, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.J. Date of contract, November 
13, 19389. Amount of contract, $9,500. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. Wee ak ps $0 75 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helacs (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. a 0 
Carpenters and) /joiners. in) .iwed lis. isle )e'4 0 55 
Cement finishers.. 0 
Cement and _ concrete 
(gasoline or electric).. 

Drivers: ye). : 
Drivers, with oe avd fons: 
Electricians, inside wiremen. ah at i, 3 
Labourers.. .. ay llikets Viera eer Aiseheratiets Mette fete 
Motor truck rivers: ; 
Motor truck drivers and Sree 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Road grader operators: 

Horsedrawn.. 

Including team.. 

Gasoline.. s 
Road roller eperatars” (steain ot O eBay 
Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos).. 
Roofers; ‘sheet ‘metals: 3. oes. se se 6. 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. .. .. .. .«- 
Sheet metal workers.. 
Watchmen... .. 


mixer operators: 


oroococo“ 
cr GS me OO DW > 
RRXSRSSAR 


ArPaaak D> 
nQowonoe 
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Building construction at Moncton, N.B. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. Pellerin, 
Lewisville, N.B. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 13, 1939. Amount of contract, $18,000. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix-— 
ing and tempering mortar).. .. .. «. 0 40 
@arpenters, ANd | jJOMCISs., scr ele tee te ellee cee. ele 0 55 
Cement finishers.. aed. moet Mea, es ttaere 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
gasoline or electric.. 0 45 
TTIVeLS et eel eve rere et Mel or Vata series ; 0 35 
Driver, horse and caren Hike hadi 0 50 
Driver, team and “wagon.. <s).. o> c6 sic ce 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. 0 60 
PADOUTEES NS rec te sees cs saincies resets 0 35 
Ain oleum MlAVeTS.(: Wieureten e's Tate eto tele. foe) ta'ei vole 0 50 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and drack! . 1 40 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 65 
Roofers, sheet metal.. .. .. .. Beles 0 75 
Roofers, shingles (wood, acbosteey eT here 0 55 
Sheet imetaliiworkers, siete ice) sis fos sel ee 0 75 
Watchmen.. .. ReeeD gia lemons Make 0 30 
Waxers and polishers (floor). ie late cane 0 40 


Construction operation at London, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. R. N. Southen, 
London, Ont. Date of contract, November 
2, 1939. Amount of contract, $6,000. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows: — 


Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. $0 75 
Cement finishers.. 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer Veperstecs: 
Gasoline or electric.. 
Drivers... .. AR Hh cc 
Driver, horse ete Rarene wot Keene me et Mee ters 
river, team and AWReone sy So esi lire! ela vetoes’ s 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. «. «. 
TADOULERS.\c tiie Noles ete ee lus istietsiine a Le evans stottors 
Motor truck drivers.. ‘ 
Motor truck driver and hacky. 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Road grader operators: 
LOrsedrawihss, ist setisel testes fa 
Including team.. 
Gasoline.. bs afinieteh ets 
Roofers, sheet iota) fi OAR sees 
Roofers, shingles (wood, aupeetoey. | 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 
Sheet metal workers.. 
Tractor operators... Re hs PIS, WRC, 
Watchin ena’ yrs isn ¢ sath cteuincctatatnat sw SMR RIN! ) Lee 


eoroeooococe 
SRRSSAASS 


cococoocooceo 
© I~ Or CO 
RBSsssassss 


Construction operation at Sidney Island, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Fred Mannix & 
Co., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
November 2, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$15,540. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Axemen.. . $0 50 
Blackatithe:: 0 75 
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Per hour Per hour 

Blacksmiths’ helpers.j) 3. selien vehliwelves vias 0 50 Carpenters and joiners.. $0 70 
Compressor operators (gasoline or electric). 0 55 Cement finishers: 
TIVES s Patt Nek SOc ca ok eel cation ela taleties 0 45 Hloorsee es. Se Heke tea re seTsee nee 0 60 
Driver, horse and cart.. ‘ 0 60 Walls.. EASE eNO LAMPE BUA ej afer: AB 0 80 
Driver, team and wagon.. A eo MABD A On 0 85 Cement and concrete mixer operators (gaso- 
P) PINE TMOTS ys o's las aie seems Sto sre evel ols tists 0 55 ne eee eS Nes Lp el ae Meaaeap 0 50 
Labourers. . A Nari cae 0 45 Drivers .. Mat Pstclinvcte, Utara f 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. Liab aii ithe 0 50 Driver, horse and cart.. S 0 55. 
Motor truck driver and truck .... 1 50 Driver, team and wagon.. 3 0 75 
Motor boat operators.. 0 50 Electricians (inside wiremen).. ; 0 85 
POW CERIMNEMY tas GARE Act | AR UA eds Siva oy Ohara ites 0 55 MES DOUTEES Sais Ment eer kewl eke es = 0 40. 
Riggersuv(general eh 0 Pie |) ceil saeted welts 0 60 Motor truck drivers.. Picea eae! s, 0 45 
EACtOrs VOPCFatOTsis as ub elas eevee eeoa. s 0 65 Motor truck driver and truck.. 1 45 
What andudock Mpulldersy steer sso nue ireimer: 1 00 Painters and glaziers.. .. .. .. .. 0 60. 
Watchmen.. PR a OH eee 0 45 Road grader operator: 


Horsedrawn.. Brent rateti tara it eure relents 0 45 

NCC Ne GOAN heey elite Maen ie we 0 80 

Gasormen. (lige Maio vad ies | cele et oe 0 50 
: : ‘ Roofers: 

Construction operation at Sidney Island, Shingles (wood, asbestos).. 0 70 
B.C. Name of contractors, Marwell Con- Sheer meta ey anes Occ eam ero 
struction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date Rodmen—reinforced steel.. .. 0 50 

Sheet metal workers.. 0 70 
of contract, November 7p 1939. Amount of Tractor operators.. LE glee lett LN 0 50 
contract, $26,000. A fair wages schedule was Watchmen.. .. .. «2 «2 «- 0 35 


included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


Brick and. hollow tile layers... .. .. .. $100 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 


ing and tempering mortar).. 0 50 Courtenay, B.C. Date of contract, Novem- 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. 0 80 ber 16, 19389. Amount of contract, $5,985. A 
Cement finishers .. Fea ic 4 | SC AN DPE 0 60 fai hedul included in the 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: Se cy ene ee ae o Cole 
Gasoline or electric.. .. HARARE Maat AK tract as follows:— 
BTEC VOUE: ee ete he meinen Wee sake tereere ends Per hour 
Driver, with team and wagon.. .. .. .. ..- 0 85 IA OTMEN SM His) cei aeauee Mis Mic Ubs eeu $0 50 
Electricians, inside wiremen.. 0 75 Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .. ». 090 
PADOUPEES «Santen Mesh rie tdaety Na tire Sidatelcunets 0 45 Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
Dathers mmetalas excuysisceiaele, jcatiaey veer 0 75 ing and tempering mortar).. .. 0 45 
Lathers, wood.. .. 0 75 Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. «. « 0 70 
Linoleum layers.. 4, wien eral Mata Cavey tea 9 eh NC, OO Cement finishers... a Sone ace Re ORIEN: 
Painters and glaziers.. elepiike.e: \fiets\\\eis! | s\e iets piers 0 65 Cement and concrete mixer operators (gaso- 
Pile driver foremen.. RP crcl reel Cee eae nic 1 25 Hnens. is es i 0 50 
Piledriver Tencineerss.: ee oe ou ee ceil ce 1 12% Drivers.. UT CMa aa re 0 45 
Pile drivers boommen.. .. .. .. «- 1 00 Driver, horse and cart.. .. .. «- 0 55 
Pile drivers bridgemen.. 1 00 Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. 0 75 
Pile driver men.. a siti shel betcha eteyjilietel alters 1 00 Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 75 
Pile Oriverameemlene saws 6. ua oe eee de lt egy Ge Labourers .. 0 45 
PIASGCREDS sre Meet SAME NT career cy ee ties, ees ARR 0 90 Lathers—wood.. 0 65 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering Linoleum layers.. 0 60 
TEVA LCUSA Yess iiitte) aie’ Whe s-4. 9). bicqe's 0 50 Motor truck driver.. ae Maton tists 0 45 
Plumbers and _ steamfitters.. sis Ae el) 'a bee tO BO Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .. . 1 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men Painters and glaziers.. Seite. 0 65 
assigned to help tradesmen)... .. 0 50 VEE NOR able apart uly stl RE yadhuncting gail URE 
Road grader operators: Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and temper- 
Eforsechrswanlraun sci ssetios) i ocey seit hte see sels 0 50 AMG IMS CELIO!) cures Lise vert lie 0 45 
Including team.. sa:.: .. «. . 0 90 Plumbers and steamfitters.. Mp POTME GA 4) BO 
Gasoline.. Bhs bes SOO NBnmaar ae CASR Mui 0 60 Plumbers’ and_ steamfitters’ helpers (all 
Road roller operators, steam or gasoline.. . 0 70 men assigned to help tradesmen).. ’ 0 45 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. aides 0 50 Roofers—shingles (wood, asbestos).. 0 70 
Roofers—shingles (wood, asbestos).. 0 80 Sheet metal workers.. ¥ 0 65 
Rodmen—reinforced  steel.. 0 55 BVVEUECITIOGUINS cum cil sic): Veta elokcll! to emule 0 40 
WiatchintenSiy Aen speck aibee.iee. ves 0 45 
Waxers and polishers (floor).. .. 0 50 
Wharf and dock builders.. 1 00 


Construction of buildings at Cape Lazo, 


B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. W. J. Hagarty, 


Building construction at London, Ont. 


Name of contractor, R. N. Southen, London, 

Ont. Date of contract, November 25, 1939. 

Construction operations at Halifax, N.S. Amount of contract, $17,599. A fair wages 

Name of contractors, Standard Construction schedule was included in the contract as 
Co., Halifax, NS. Date of contract, Novem- follows:— 


Per hou 
ber 14, 1939. Amount of contract, $12,500. i 5 
: : Brick and hollow tile layers.. EE OG $1 00 

A fair wages schedule was included in the Buck andl hollow itile laversie Relmersticnine 
contract as follows:— ing and tempering mortar).. .. .. .. «. 0 40 
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Per hour 


0 75 
0 60 


Garpenters and jomers.. s. ssankel tinue 

Comment tnishers’s7 s6 sho Gh 8s wees 

Cement and concrete mixer operators (gaso- 
line or electric)... .. . 

Drivers. . Sa pee 

Driver, horse and cart.. 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 

Labourers.. 5G 

Linoleum layers.. iF poles 

Vo poretrick  aivelee sie: ae leciae si eG 

Motor truck drover and truck.. . 

Painters and glaziers.. .. .. .. 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. Pag oe 

Roofers—shingles (wood, asbestos)... .. 

Sheet metal workers... 

WEA LC MANIC s 2 cre aroccitais ap AR) Bete aie 

Waxers and polishers (floor)... .. 


auc & 


coco ooNeooococooSoS 
BO TTRCARR ARORA 


AHSHROCAAaAS 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 
(2) Dredging Work 


Nott: The labour conditions of each of 
the contracts referred to under this heading 
contain the General Fair Wages Clause pro- 
viding for the obsesvance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours of 
labour, and also empower the Miinster of 
Labour to deal with any dispute which may 
arise thereon. 


DEPARTMEENT OF PusBLic WorKSs 


Dredging two channels at Contrecceur, 
Richelieu Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, St. 
Francis River Dredging Co., St-Francois du 
Lac, P.Q. Date of contract, November 5, 
1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,075.04. 

Dredging in West River, Sheet Harbour, 
NS. Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & 
Sons, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 1, 1939. Amount of contract, 
approximately $17,465.76. 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note: Each of the contracts noted under 


this heading contains the “B” Labour Con-’ 


ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKS 


Construction of a motor-generator set and 
control equipment at the Government Print- 
ing Bureau, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, October 30, 
19389. Amount of contract, $7,320. 


Construction of hydraulically operated 
Penstock Valves for use at the Dry Dock, 
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Esquimalt, B.C. . Name _ of _ contractors, 
Dominion Engineering Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
PQ. Date of contract, October 20, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $11,730. 


Construction of interior fittings for the 
public building at Kapuskasing, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Office & School Fur- 
niture Ltd. Preston, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 30, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$1,119. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract 
Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, ete. .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co.. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Name of Contractor 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Pollack and Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Dupont Textiles, Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Lerner Clothing Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Paton Mfg. Co., Lid., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
.. Canadian Blower & Forge © 
Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Leter boxes.. 


Scales.. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Scales. . .. Gurney Scale Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Satchels... +) Woods.” Mic. sCotsid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


. ..J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 

.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Mail bag fittings... .. 
Mail bag fittings.. .. .. 
parts, 


.. Machine Works, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Stamping machine 


URN aL cs) SUbdoleanes sameerounters Ltd., 


RoyvaL CANADIAN MOouNTED POLICE 
Ankle boots... .. . . ..The Hartt Boot & Shoe 


Co., Ltd., Fredericton, 
N.B. 
Broadcloth shirts.. .. .. ..Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Fur’ caps 47s rererees ..day Wolfe, Inc., Montreal, 


P2@: 
.. «Dominion Textiles 
Montreal, P.Q. 
.. M. Lerner, Sorel, P.Q. 
.. The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Broadcloth... .. Ltd., 


Blue serge overalls.. 
Brown serge jackets.. .. 


Cardigan jackets.. .. .. .. Bates and Innes, Ltd., Car- 
leton Place, Ont. 
Moleskin sheep-lined vests. Acme Glove Works, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Roya CaNnapIAN MINT 
Wooden coin boxes.. ..-dJames Davidson’s Sons, 


Ottawa, Ont. 


‘ 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES — 


Industrial agreements and _ schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in the 
Department are outlined in the LaBour Gaz- 
ETTE from month to month. It is not always 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but. schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and 
Miscellaneous Animal Products 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN SHOE AND SLIP- 
PER MANUFACTURERS AND THE UNITED 
SHOE WORKERS OF THE CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Agreements to be in effect from various 
dates in November (one agreement from 
September 24), 1939, to October 25, 1940. A 
strike to obtain one of these agreements 
occurred in one establishment, as noted on 
page 1219 of this issue. 

Only union members to be employed and 
new employees are to be secured through 
the union, if available. The union repre- 
sentative may visit the factories, and the 
union may appoint a shop chairman and 
shop committees. In five of the seven fac- 
tories parties to these agreements, it is also 
provided that the firm deduct union dues 
from. wages and pay same over to the union. 

Hours: 8% per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 
464 hour week. 

Overtime not to be in excess of 6 hours 
per week. 

Wages: minimum rate for experienced 
female operator $13.50 per week of 464 hours. 
“Boys doing minor or unskilled jobs to be 
paid and governed on the same principle as 
the Ontario Minimum Wage Act which gov- 
erns female help . . 2’ Inereases in 
wages were provided in all agreements, effec- 
tive on or before January 1, 1940. In some 
cases the wage scales were attached; in others 
percentage increases varying from 5 to 15 per 
cent were provided (from 5 to 20 per cent 
for one firm). In all cases it was further 
provided that should a rise in the cost of 
living necessitate an adjustment in wages, a 
request for such an adjustment in prices may 
be presented. 

No strike or lockout to occur during the 
terms of these agreements. 


Service: Public Administration 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN .—City of REGINA AND 
ReciInA Civic HEMpioyess’ Association, 
LocaL No. 21. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1939, 
until terminated on three months’ notice from 
either party. 


The hours and other conditions of this agree- 
ment are similar to those of the agreement 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1938, page 1419. 
(One difference is that for the administrative 
staff, a three weeks’ vacation is now granted). 
The wages published in that issue were, through 
a misunderstanding, those of a proposed schedule 
which was not finally adopted. In order to 
record the correct wage rates for 1938, in the 
new wage schedule given below, the 1938 figure 
is shown in each case in brackets after that 
effective from July 1, 1939 


Inght and Power Department 


Wages per hour for outside electrical work- 
ers: linemen from 694 cents (694 cents) during 
first year to 834 vanes (81 cents) during third 
year, Joueneeien 884 cents (84 cents), journey- 
men with cable experience 93 cents (854 cents), 
mechanics and utility men 633 cents (63 cents), 
groundmen 55 cents (544 cents), street light 
attendants 67 cents (654 cents), substation 
operator 73 cents (674 cents), substation fire- 
men 574 cents (574 cents), janitor 543 cents 
(544 cents); meter testers and repairmen from 
62 cents (604 cents) during first year to 734 
cents (704 cents) during third year and 7834 
cents (734 cents) for senior men, meter installers 
from 61 cents (604 cents) during first year to 
73 cents (674 cents) during third year. 

Wages per hour for power house employees: 
operating engineers from $165 ($150) to $185 
($165) per month, boiler room operators $145 
($130) and $155 ($145) per month, coal and ash 
conveyor attendants 65 cents (624 cents) per 
hour, assistants 574 cents (574 cents) per hour, 
boiler cleaners 574 cents (544 cents) per hour, 
room cleaners 544 cents (543 cents), plant elec- 
tricians $185 ($155) per month; leading 
mechanics and leading machinists 78 cents (724 
cents), leading carpenters 75 cents (724 cents); 
mechanics, machinists and carpenters 68 cents 
(624 cents) , electricians’ assistants 624 cents 
(584 cents), mechanics’ and fitters’ assistant 57 
cents (50 to 52 cents). 


Health Department 


Wages: motor broom operators $5.50 ($5.50) 
per day. Wages per hour: truck drivers 55 
cents (52 cents), truck helpers 45 cents (45 
cents), teamsters 52 cents (50 cents), street 
cleaners 45 cents (45 cents), repairman 65 cents 
(65 cents), other classes 45 to 58 cents (45 
to 55 cents). 


Eingineer’s Department 


Wages per month: patrolng $125 ($115), 
mechanic and welder $135 ($125). Wages per 
hour: foremen and rollermen 70 cents (64 
cents), boilerman thawing sewers and catch 
basins 70 cents, other classes 50 and 55 cents 
(50 and 55 cents); skilled and regular seasonal] 
employees not less than 45 cents (45 cents). 
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Sewage Disposal Works 


Hours: the 9 hour day is still in effect, but 
from November 1, 1939 it is provided that 50 
hours constitute a week’s work. 

Wages per month: operators $125 (formerly 
pumpmen at $116), utility men $120 ($106), 
labourers 45 cents (45 cents) per hour. 


Parks Department 


Wages per month: nursery lead man $120 
($120), bath house attendant $100 ($100), 
mechanic $135 ($125), carpenter $120 ($115), 
boulevards lead man $115 ($105), parks lead 
man $107.50 ($105), truck driver $114 ($114), 
gardener $110 (plant grower $100), night watch- 
man $70 ($70). Wages per hour: teamsters 50 
cents (50 cents), grave diggers 52 cents (52 
cents), spare truck driver 55 cents (55 cents) 
parks policeman $105 per month (50 cents per 
hour), labourers 45 cents (45 cents) per hour. 


Waterworks Department 


Wages per month: meter mechanics $125 
($110), night standby man $105 and $110 ($105 
and $110). Wages per hour, mechanics and 
truck driver 55 cents (55 cents), skilled labour 
52 cents (52 cents), labourers 45 cents (45 


cents). 
Administrative Staff 


Instead of the grades of annual salaries shown 
in the previous agreement, a scale of salaries 
for certain classes of office employees (account- 
ants, clerks, stenographers, etc.) 1s included in 
the agreement, salaries ranging from $60 to 
$170 per month. 
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Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreement and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article: 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Manufacturing 
Industry, Province (amendment). 

Can, Container and Metal Utensil Manu- 
facturing Industry, Province (amendment). _ 

Paint Manufacturing Industry, Province, 
(amendment). 

Building Trades, Montreal (amendment). 

Building Trades, Hull (amendment). 

Garages and Service Stations, Montreal. 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


ONTARIO 
Soft Furniture Industry, Toronto and 
District. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Carpenters, Regina. 
Barbers, Rosetown. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


aes Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lasour GAzErTe, 
page 503. Amendments to the Act are noted 
in the Lasour GaAzETTE, June, 1939, page 576. 
Agreements and regulations under the Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages and under the 
original Act, “The Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, 1934,’ continue in effect 
for the period for which they were made or 
have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 


spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a pre- 
ponderant significance and importance” and 
that it is advisable, with due regard to eco- 
nomic conditions, an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, and making 
the provisions of the agreement obligatory 
from the date of publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette, or its 
provisions may be made retroactive for a 
period not exceeding four months. The Order 
in Council may be amended or revoked at any 
time by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
and such amendment or revocation must be 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette. 
Unless otherwise stipulated, these agreements 
do not apply to provincial government depart- 
ments or services or to work done by a third 
party for the provincial government under a 
contract providing for a scale of minimum 
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wages. A joint committee must be formed by 
the parties to an agreement made obligatory 
under this Act and the Minister may add to 
such committee representatives nominated by 
employers and employees not parties to the 
agreement. The committee is to make its own 
by-laws and when these are approved by Order 
in Council and noted in the Quebec Officral 
Gazette, the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more and such by-law must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the Lasour 
Gazette from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1937, to 
April, 1988. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act are noted in the issue 
beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of an agreement governing 
garages and service stations at Montreal and 
the amendment of five other agreements, all 
of which are summarized below. In addition, 
Orders in Council were published in the Qwe- 
bec Official Gazette, November 18, approving 
the constitution and by-laws of certain Joint 
committees and others authorizing the levying 
of assessments by other joint committees, is 
listed below. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MeEN’s AND Boys’ CLoTHING MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QuEBEC—An Order in 
Council, approved November 16, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, November 25, 
amends the previous Order in Council for this 
industry (LaBsour Gazerte, December, 1937, 
page 1385), the amendment to become effec- 
tive December 4, 1939, and to remain in effect 
for the duration of the original Order in 
Council. 

Wages: It is provided that, except for the 
manufacture of infants’ and children’s cloth- 
ing (from birth to 6 years and not exceeding 
size 24) and except for the manufacture of 
sportswear and of girls’ clothing up to the 
age of 14 years, all employers in the industry 
are to pay to all employees governed by the 
original Order in Council either: (a) in addi- 
tion to the wages earned by the employees 
(whether on an hourly, week-work or piece- 
work basis) a sum equivalent to 10 per cent 
of the fixed minimum hourly rate of pay for 
the operation performed by the employee; or 
(6b) a flat increase of 10 per cent on the 
wages earned, whether employees work on an 
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hourly, week-work or piece-work basis. Em- 
ployers are to elect either of the above alter- 
natives and to notify the joint committee not 
later than December 15. Failing such notifi- 
cation, they shall be bound by the second alter- 
native, (b). 

In the original Order in Council it is pro- 
vided that special wage rates below the 
ordinary minimum may be set by the joint 
committee for a worker whose productivity is 
below the average, or for a worker who per- 
forms more than one operation or for one 
who is learning a higher paid operation. The 
present amendment provides that for all such 
employees who thus receive less than the 
regular minimum wage fixed by the decree, an 
increase of 10 per cent is to be made on the 
sums earned by them as of December 4, 
1939, and that all future adjustments made by 
the joint committee for such employees shall 
when so adjusted be increased by 10 per cent. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


CaN, CONTAINER AND Metal UTENSIL 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUE- 
BEc.—An Order in Council, approved Novem- 
ber 10, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 18, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (LABouR 
Gazette, November, 1938, page 1298 and 
January, 1939, page 96). 

The amendment provides that any em- 
ployee in any classification, (except boys and 
apprentices) being trained for a higher classi- 
fication is to be classed: as a “probationer” and 
may be employed for a trial period of three 
months, at his former minimum rate, in 
another division or class of a higher minimum 
rate. At the end of three months, the pro- 
bationer will either be returned to his former 
classification or his minimum rate will be in- 
creased by not less than 24 cents per hour. 
At the end of each succeeding six months his 
minimum rate is to be increased by at least 
24 cents per hour until he attains his new 
classification, this probationary period not 
to exceed two years and three months in 
duration. There shall not be more than one 
probationer to each fifteen employees in the 
plant. The case of each employee classed as 
a probationer must be reported to and ratified 
by the joint committee. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete. 


PaInt MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PRrov- 
INCE oF QurEBEc—An Order in Council, 
approved November 10, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, November 18, 
amends the previous Order in Council for this 
industry (LaBour GazeTrs, January, 1938, page 
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103) by providing that the agreement ter- 
minate on December 31, 1939. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Bumping Trapes, Montreay.—An Order in 
Council, approved November 10, and _ pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Novem- 
ber 18, amends the previous Orders in Coun- 
cil for these trades (Lasour GazertTs, July, 
1939, page 729, September, page 951 and 
October, page 1066). 

In the original Order in Council it was 
provided that repair and maintenance works 
for which the cost including both wages and 
material does not exceed $1,200, when per- 
formed on private properties on which the 
buildings do not exceed a municipal estimate 
of $15,000, are not subject to the terms of the 
Order in Council. This amendment provides 
that this $15,000 comprise both the building 
or buildings and the land on which they are 
erected, so that the limit of $15,000 applies 
to the combined municipal estimate of the 
building and the land on which such building 
is erected. 


Bumping Trapes, Huru—An Order in 
Council, approved ‘November 10, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Novem- 
ber 18, amends the previous Order in Council 
for these trades (LaBouR GazerTs, July, 1988, 
page 798, November, page 1300, March, 1939, 
page 335 and October, page 1066) by removing 
sprinkler fitters from the wage schedule. 
(Sprinkler fitters in this district are governed 
by the Order in Council for building trades 
in the Montreal district, as summarized in 
the Lapour Gazette, July, 1939, page 729 and 
September, page 951.) 


Trade 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MoNntTRRAL. 
—See below under “Service: Custom and 
Repair.” 

Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 
—An Order in Council, approved November 
10, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 18, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between La Section de 
PAutomobile du _ district de Montréal de 
Association des Marchants détaillants du 
Canada, Inc. (The Automobile Section of the 
district of Montreal of the Association of 
Retail Merchants of Canada, Inc.) and Le 
Syndicat National de JAuto-Voiture, Inc. 
(The National Union of Automobile Workers 
Inc.) and Le Conseil National du Travail des 
Employés de Garage de Montréal (The Na- 
tional Labour Council of Garage Employees 
of Montreal). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1939 to March 1, 1941. (The previous agree- 
ment was summarized in the LAaBour GAZETTE 
in June, July and November, 1938, September 
and October, 1939.) 

The territorial jurisdiction include two 
zones: Zone I consists of the Island of 
Montreal, Ile Jésus and within a radius of 10 
miles from their limits. Zone II consists of 
the following electoral districts: St. Hyacinthe, 
Rouville, Iberville, Saint-Jean-Napierville, 
Joliette, Argenteuil, Huntingdon, Montcalm, 
Berthier, l’Assomption; Zone II also includes 
all municipalities not entirely situated in Zone 
I which are in the following electoral districts: 
Richelieu-Verchéres, Chambly, Chateauguay- 
Laprairie, Beauharnois, Vaudreuil-Soulanges, 
Deux-Montagnes, Terrebonne. 

The agreement governs employers and em- 
ployees in garages, gasoline stations, service 
stations and parking grounds, (even if these 
are operated by a commercial or industrial 
establishment or apartment house). However, 
commercial establishments doing tire rebuild- 
ing and operating workshops according to the 
standards of the manufacturers and doing work 
very much different from the small repairs 
made by garages and service stations are not 
subject to this Order in Council. 


Hours and overtime for journeymen (wheel- 
wright, body worker, electrician, blacksmith, 
machinist, mechanic, joiner, painter, uphol- 
sterer, radiator repairer, welder, glazier) and 
apprentices to these trades: 9 per day, 54 per 
week. During the day, working hours to be 
between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m.; during the even- 
ing, hours to be between 6 p.m. and 11 p.m. 
for which 10 per cent above regular wage 
rates is to be paid; during the night, hours to 
be between 11 p.m. and 7 a.m., for which 50 
per cent, above regular wage rates is to be 
paid. In case of shift work, the shift from 
6 p.m. to 3.380 a.m. to be paid at 10 per cent 
over the regular wage, and the shift from 
3.30 a.m. to 7 a.m. at 50 per cent over the 
regular wage rate. Should a minimum of 40 
hours of work be guaranteed, 54 hours may 
be worked at regular rates provided the hours 
are between 7 a.m. and il p.m.; hours in 
excess of 54 to be paid at 10 per cent above 
the regular rates. Should a minimum of 54 
hours be guaranteed, 68 hours may then be 
worked at regular rates if these hours are 
between 7 a.m. and 11 p.m; hours in excess 
of 68 will then be paid at 10 per cent over 
regular rates. 


Hours and overtime for all employees ex- 
cept Journeymen and apprentice journeymen: 
60 -per week of 6 days for day work, and 72 
hours per week of 6 days for night shift; over- 
time at time and one half. 
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With the exception of service men and night 
watchman, no employee to work on Sunday or 
on six specified holidays. All employees to 
be entitled to a day of rest (24 hours) each 
week, and any work done on their weekly day 
of rest to be paid at time and one half. 

Workers required for only part of a day 
to be paid for at least four hours, and if 
called for a certain hour and obliged to wait 
to be put to work, waiting time to be paid 
for. This guarantee of four hours’ pay in a 
day and payment for waiting time does not 
apply to employees guaranteed a minimum 
of 30 working hours for six days; employees 
with such a guarantee are to be present 
during at least 48 hours per week of 6 days. 

Minimum wages per hour for workers work- 
ing individually or belonging to a shift or 
partnership: for work between 7 a.m. and 6 
p.m., for body work, upholstering, welding, 
painting or radiator repair $1.25 per hour in 
Zone I and $1 in Zone II; and for all other 
repair work, $1 per hour in Zone 1 and 85 
cents in Zone II; after 6 p.m., these rates to 
be increased by a percentage equivalent to 
that applying to employees’ wages. 

Minimum wages per hour for piece work: 
greasing of a motor vehicle $1 each in Zone 
I, 85 cents in Zone JJ; washing of a motor 
vehicle $1 per hour in Zone I and 75 cents in 
Zone II. 

Minimum hourly wages for employees: 
journeymen body worker, upholsterer, radiator 
repairer, welder, for first class 60 cents in 
Zone I, 45 cents in Zone II, for second class 
50 cents in Zone I and 40 cents in Zone II, 
for third class 40 cents in Zone I and 35 cents 
in Zone Il; Journeymen wheelwright, black- 
smith, machinist, electrician, mechanic, Joiner, 
glazier and painter, for first class 50 cents in 
Zone I and 48 cents in Zone II, for second class 
45 cents in Zone I and 38 cents in Zone II, for 
third class 40 cents in Zone I and 34 cents in 
Zone I], apprentices except apprentice service 
men, for first six months 10 cents in Zone I 
and 9 cents in Zone II, for third class after six 
months 15 cents in Zone I and 13 cents in 
Zone II, for second class 20 cents in Zone 
I and 17 cents in Zone II, for first class 30 
cents in Zone I and 25 cents in Zone II; ser- 
vice man 25 cents in Zone I and 20 cents in 
Zone II; apprentice service man, for second 
class 15 cents in Zone I and 13 cents in Zone 
II, for first class 20 cents in Zone I and 17 
cents in Zone II; wax polisher 30 cents in Zone 
I and 25 cents in Zone II; night watchman 
$15 per week in Zone I and $13 in Zone II. 
(A service man is defined as an employee 
driving motor vehicles, selling gas, washing 
motor vehicles, cleaning or heating the estab- 
lishment, changing tires or batteries, greasing 
motor vehicles, performing different emergency 


works such as replacing fan belts, spark plugs 
or any other motor vehicle accessories -or 
demolishing motor vehicles). It is provided 
in municipalities of Zone II not classified as 
cities or towns, employers may pay wage 
rates 10 per cent lower than those established 
for Zone II provided they do not require the 
services of more than two wage earners. 

Wages higher than the above minimum may 
not be reduced. 

Tips are the property of the employee and 
not part of wages. 

Apprenticeship: in each establishment, not 
more than one apprentice allowed to each three 
journeymen or service men except in establish- 
ments where less than three journeymen or 
service men are employed, where one appren- 
tice is allowed. Apprentices to be between 
16 and 23 years of age when beginning their 
apprenticeship. When the certificate of com- 
petency shall be in force under the bylaws of 
the joint committee, all apprentices may at 
any time after one year of practical experience 
take the examination of the board of examiners 
of the joint committee and ask for their 
certificate of competency. 

No employee to be held responsible for the 
evaporation of gas. 

Half the cost of the special uniform required 
by the employer to be paid by him and half 
by the employee. Other uniforms required 
by the employer such as overalls and special 
smocks and special uniforms for apprentices 
to be provided and cleaned by the employer 
and the employee, each paying half the cost, 
except for employees receiving higher wages 
than stipulated in this Order in Council. 


Joint Committees 
The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 18: 


Longshoremen (ocean navigation), Quebec. 

Checkers (ocean navigation), Quebec. 

Checkers and coopers (ocean navigation), 
Montreal. 

Retail stores, 

Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, November 18, that authori- 
zation was given by Orders in Council for the 
joint committees to levy assessments on em- 
ployers and employees, parties to the follow- 
ing agreements: 

Bakers, Montreal. 

Building Trades, St. Hyacinthe. 

Building Trades, Sorel. 

Paint Manufacturing Industry, Province of 
Quebec. 

Retail Stores, Magog. 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Quelec. 


Magog. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario and Saskatchewan 


I N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 
dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council in all 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule 
applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers; 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 


Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare, Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour Gazerre, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issues of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, May, 1938, 
page 501, and June, 1939, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, June, 1938, page 633, and 
June, 1939, page 567; Nova Scotia, in June, 
1936, page 604, and July, 1939, page 671; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, May, 1988, page 507, and June, 1939, 
page 581. Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 

Similar legislation is in effect in Part II of 
the Fair Wage Act of Manitoba for certain 
industries (LaBour Gazertn, May, 1938, page 
499, and June, 1939, page 570) and in the 
Industrial Standards Act of New Brunswick, 
1939 (for the construction industry), in effect 
since August 10. Up to the end of November, 
however, no schedules had yet been made 
obligatory in these two provinces. 


Ontario 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Producis 

Sorr Furniture Inpustry, Toronto AND 
Districtr—An Order in Council, dated No- 
vember 9 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, November 18, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule for the soft furniture 
industry in the city of Toronto and neigh- 
bouring townships, from December 1, 1939 
“during pleasure.” 


This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
April, 1939, page 436, with these exceptions:— 

Overtime permits in the previous schedule 
were only to be granted in the production of 
custom made soft furniture, but now may be 
granted in the production of all soft furniture. 

The minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
5 cents per hour to be as follows: upholsterers 
70 cents; cutters, springers, operators, cushion 
fillers, finishers and trimmers 60 cents; labourers 
45 cents. 


Saskatchewan 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CarPENTERS, Recina—An Order in Council, 
approved November 7, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, November 15, corrects 
the previous Order in Council (Lasour 
GazettE, October, 1939, page 1069, and No- 
vember, page 1185) by a change in wording 
which does not alter the summary as given 
in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, Rosetown.—An Order in Council, 
approved October 30, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, November 15, amends 
the previous Order in Council for this trade 
(Lasour GazeTrr, October, 1938, page 1176). 


Hours: for the previous conditions as to hours, 
there is substituted a new section under which 
the working period for all employers and em- 
ployees in the barbering industry is as follows: 
from January 1 to March 31 inclusive, from 
8 am. to 6 p.m. except Wednesdays when the 
shops are closed at 12 noon; from April 1 to 
August 15 inclusive, from 8 am. to 6 p.m. 
except Wednesdays when shops are closed at 
12 noon and except Saturdays when shops are 
closed at 11 p.m.; from August 16 to December 
31, from 8 am. to 6 pm. except Saturdays 
when shops are closed at 11 pm. During the 
entire year, when a holiday is observed, the 
hours during which shops may be open on the 
day previous to the holiday is from 8 a.m. to 
hin pan 

A slight change is also made in the scale 
of prices. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1939 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


ie retail prices the cost per week of a list 

of staple foods, fuel and lighting and rent 
entering into a family budget was somewhat 
higher at the beginning of November than at 
the beginning of October due to the con- 
tinued advance in the cost of foods and fuel. 
In wholesale prices the weekly index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics again moved gradually higher during 
November due in large part to higher prices 
for grains, raw textiles and livestock. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.83 at the beginning of November 
as compared with $8.77 for October and $8.07 
for September. The increase between the 
beginning of September and November was, 
therefore, somewhat more than nine per cent. 
In 1914 the increase in the cost of the same 
list in November as compared with the pre 
war figure was slightly more than seven per 
cent. The advance in the month under review 
as compared with the previous month was 
due mainly to advances in the cost of eggs, 
butter, cheese, beans and sugar which more 
than offset declines in meats, flour and pota- 
toes. In the previous month all the items ad- 
vanced except milk, bread and vinegar the 
most important increases being in the cost of 
meats, butter, eggs, lard, flour, potatoes, beans, 
coffee and tea. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total cost was 
$17.77 at the beginning of November as com- 
pared with $17.69 for October; $16.93 for 
September; $17.29 for November, 1938; $17.58 
for November, 1937; $15.41 for June, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); $22.03 for 
November, 1929; $21.60 for November, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak); 
$14.36 for November, 1914; and $14.17 for 
July, 1914. In the fuel group anthracite and 
bituminous coal were higher at November 1 
than one month earlier. Rent was un- 
changed. In 1914 fuel changed little during 
the early months of the war but rent declined 
substantially particularly im western cities. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number at the end 
of November was about 14 per cent higher 
than at the beginning and 10 per cent higher 
than at the beginning of September. Compara- 
tive figures are 80°2 for the week ended 
December 1, 79:0 for the week ended Novem- 
ber 3, and 72:8 for the week ended September 
1. The latest figures available on a monthly 


basis are for October when the index was 79:3. 


as compared with 738-5 for November, 1938; 
83-1 for November, 1937; 77-2 for November, 


1936; .63°5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); 95-7 for November, 1929; 
98-3 for November, 1921; 164:3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak); 67:2 for Novem- 
ber, 1914; and 64:4 for July, 1914. The ad- 
vance during November, 1939, was due mainly 
to higher prices for grains, raw textiles and 
livestock but there were increases in the prices 
of many other commodities, of which the most 
important were meats, certain fabrics, hides, 
coal, scrap iron, furniture and petroleum pro- 
ducts. Of the eight principal groups all ad- 
vanced with the exception of Non-ferrous 
metals which was unchanged. The largest in- 
crease was in Textile Products but there were 
important increases in Vegetable Products, 
Animal Products, Iron Products and Chemical 
Products. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazette, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
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of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 


staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal . 


oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lapour GazerTte for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of food tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern con- 
veniences. While the calculation serves to 
show the increases or decreases from time to 
time in the cost of the items included, it does 
not purport to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and lhght 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 


ferences in rates in the various cities being 


greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
19138 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 


portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(Continued on page 1292) 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1939 
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v8 Cloth-| Sun- | All 
ing | dries | items 
Dec. 1914.. 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.. 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.. 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.. 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.. 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.. 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.. 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921. 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922. 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923. 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924. 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925. 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926. 157 166 157 
Dee. 1927. 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928.. 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929. 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930.. 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931.. 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932.. 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933. 112 160 122 
June 1933.. 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933.. 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933.. 113 157 123 = 
Mar. 1934.. 113 156 126 
June 1934. 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934. 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934. 115 154 123 ace 
Mar. 1935. 113 155 124 
June 1935.. 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935.. 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935.. 115 154 127.— 
Mar. 1936.. 114 154 126 
June 1936. 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936. 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936. 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937.. itz 154 129 
June 1937. 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937. 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937. 118 157 fosee 
Jan. 1938.. 118 156 132 
Feb. 19388.. 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938. 119 156 132 
April 1938. 119 156 132 
May 1938. 119 156 132 
June 1938.. 118 156 132 
July 1938.. 118 156 132 
Aug. 19388.. 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938. 118 156 132 
Oct. 1938. 118 156 132 
Nov. 1938.. 118 156 132 
Dee. 1938.. 117 156 132.— 
Jan. 1939. 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939. 117 156 130 
Mar. 1939. 117 156 130 
April 1939.. 117 156 130 
May, 1939.. 117 157 131 
June 1939.. 117 157 130 
July 1939. 117 157 130 
Aug. 1939. 117 157 130 
Sept. 1939 118 157 130 
Oct. 1939 F118 157 134 
Nov. 1939.. $123 157 135 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 

No statistics as to prices of clothing for October; infor- 
mation available indicates a slight average increase. 
tEstimated. 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN 
CANADA) OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED 
AND RENT ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities 




























































1914 | 1918| 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938| 1939 1939. 

c. CG. Cc C. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. c. c. Cc. @ C. Cc. Cc. C. C. 

Beef, sirloin. . 27-2) 30-4! 37-6] 44-4| 48-8] 75-2) 75-6) 55-4] 57-6] 70-2| 71-8] 64-8] 39-4) 45-4) 51-4] 51-4] 59-8) 57-4 

Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6 26-0} 29-6] 34-2) 53-2) 48-4) 30-0] 31-4] 43-2) 44-8] 38-6] 21-0] 23-8] 27-8] 28-4) 33-8] 33-2 

Veal, shoulder. 10-0} 11-3] 12-8) 15-7] 18-0] 27-6] 28-7) 18-4] 19-7] 23-5] 24-9) 22-4) 11-5) 13-3] 14-8) 15-7| 17-2) 16-9 

Mutton, roast. 11-8} 12-2) 16-8] 19-1} 20-9] 35-2] 35-2) 26-9] 29-2} 29-7| 30-4] 27-2) 17-2] 20-8) 22-0] 21-7) 24-6) 24-2 

Pork, leg...... 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5) 20-0} 37-3] 41-7| 27-9] 29-8] 28-4] 30-0) 28-1] 15-8] 21-2) 22-9) 23-1) 24-5) 23-8 

Pork, salt..... 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-6) 70-0) 73-4] 51-8! 55-8] 54-2) 55-0} 53-6] 31-2] 39-8| 42-0] 42-2) 43-6) 43-0 
Bacon, break- 

Fags ee see 15-4| 17-8] 24-5] 24-7) 26-4] 51-4] 58-5| 40-9] 43-5] 40-5] 40-1] 39-6] 21-1) 30-0) 32-4] 32-5] 32-4] 31-7 
Lard, pure.... 26-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 74-2] 73-8] 45-8] 48-0] 45-6] 43-0] 42-4] 26-4) 31-8] 34-2) 29-6] 26-6) 27-4 
Eggs, fresh.... 25-71 30-0! 33-3] 33-7| 40-3] 67-1] 81-7] 51-6] 56-1] 57-4] 58-5] 51-3] 37-7| 43-9] 44-0} 43-9] 38-0) 41-9 
Eggs, storage.. 20-2| 23-4! 28-4! 28-1] 32-5] 58-5} 70-3] 43-7) 48-2) 49-2] 48-6) 43-1] 27-7| 34-4] 34-4] 34-9] 30-2) 32-8 
Milk...... eels 36-6| 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52-8] 81-0} 93-0] 70-2] 70-8] 73-8) 75-6] 73-2] 58-2) 62-4] 66-0] 65-4) 64-8] 65-4 
Butter, dairy.. 44-2] 49-4! 52-0) 58-0] 60-0|104-2/123-0) 77-6] 76-0| 86-6] 87-2] 71-0| 42-0! 50-8] 57-2} 49-2) 56-4) 57-2 
ety cream- 

A Se Bi 25-5) 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 34-5] 57-2! 66-5) 43-7] 41-4] 47-6] 47-4) 38-9] 24-3] 28-4] 32-5) 27-3] 31-9) 32-6 
Chere. oldie 16-1} 17-6] 18-5) 20-5) 22-1] 32-4] 40-7|§28-5]§30-7/§33-7|§33-1/§30-1|§19-7|§22-5| §23 -2|§23 -4/§22-3/§22-8 
Cheese, new 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-2) 32-3] 38-4|§28-5]§30-7|§33-7/§33-1/§30-1|§19-7|§22-5| §23 -2|§23 -4|§22-3|§22-8 
Bread... 2 55-5| 58-5] 66-0] 61-5} 66-0/118-5/141-0|100-5|114-0/115-5|118-5/103-5| 88-5] 97-5)109-5|102-0) 97-5} 97-5 
Flour, rae 3 25-0| 28-0) 33-0} 32-0] 38-0] 69-0| 75-0] 44-0] 53-0) 50-0] 53-0} 41-0] 31-0} 39-0] 46-0] 33-0) 35-0} 34-0 
Rolled Oats.. 18-0} 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 24-5| 41-0] 40-0! 27-5] 29-0] 31-5] 32-5| 28-0] 25-5) 27-0) 29-5] 26-5] 26-5) 26-5 
Riess 4, 54: 4a 10-4} 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 25-2] 33-0/§21-2|§22-0|§20-8)§20-61§20-0|§16-2/§15-8]§16-4|§16-2/§16-6/§16-6 
Beans, hand- 

picked...... 8-6] 9-4] 10-8! 12-4] 13-6] 33-0) 22-2! 17-0] 16-0] 19-6) 22-6! 17-4] 8-8] 12-8] 12-4] 10-4} 12-8) 13-8 
Apples evapor- 

ated: .¢ fe 9-9] 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 12-8] 23-5] 28-5} 22-6] 19-9] 21-5] 21-5] 20-4) 14-8] 17-1} 16-0) 14-8) 15-6} 15-2 
Prunes, med- 

TUT ck Ae aets 11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 13-1] 19-2] 26-6] 19-8] 15-7] 13-4] 15-3] 13-9] 12-2} 11-3] 11-7) 10-9) 11-2) 11-5 
Sugar, granula- 

Goud). Le A eee 21-6] 22-0] 24-0| 23-6] 32-4] 49-2] 64-0] 36-0] 31-6] 30-8] 28-8] 25-6] 32-0) 24-4] 26-0] 25-2) 27-2) 28-8 
Sugar, yellow. 10:0} 9-8} 10-8] 11-0] 14-8] 22-6] 30-8] 17-0] 15-0] 14-4] 13-8] 12-4] 15-6] 12-0| 12-8] 12-4] 13-2) 14-0 
Tea, black.... 8- 8-3] 8-7] 8- 9-8] 15-6] 15-71§14-8]§18-0|§17-7|§17-6]§14-5|§10-8] §13 -0} §14-7|§14-7|§15-2/$15-4 
Tea, green.... 8- 8-7; 9-1) 9- 9-8] 15-0) 16-5/§14-8]§18-0]§17-7|§17-61§14-5| §10-8] §13-0|§14-7)§14-7|§15-2/§15-4 
Coffee........ 8- 8-8} 8-9] 9- 9-9] 11-6] 15-4] 13-3] 15-3] 15-2} 15-2] 13-6} 9-9] 8-9] 8-9} 8-6) 10-1) 10-6 
Potatoes...... 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 31-7| 64:0} 73-2| 38-3] 64-0] 42-0| 73-8] 44-7| 36-6] 48-5] 31-4) 35-8] 51-9] 49-7 
Vinegar.. 27% . “7 “7 : . 130) * HO BSO D-OR Wel 2 L-OeN9 .9 9 -8| = 29 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-96/13-65|15-32|10-29/11-01/11-28)11-75/10-25| 7-27] 8-32) 8-79] 8-38) 8-77) 8-83 

Cc. Cc. c c. Cop c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry| § lb 2-91 3-0) 3-1) 3-2) 3-3! 4-8} 4-8} 4-0] 4- 4- 4-1] 4-0] 3-9] 3-9} 3-9] 3-8] 3-8) 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 

ite...) Lone 39-5] 45-2) 48-1] 55-0) 54-0] 78-4)127-2/115-6/105-1/101-6}101-1/100-9] 94-2] 92-1] 89-6) 91-2] 91-1) 92-7 
bee bitumin- 

bs Ak eRe 31-1] 32-3] 35-0| 38-7| 47-3| 63-6] 93-8] 76-8] 65-1] 62-8] 63-0] 62-8] 58-0] 58-3] 58-6] 58-8) 59-7) 60-2 
Wood, hard.. 32-5) 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-6] 79-0] 87-0] 79-1] 75-7| 75-0} 76-0] 75-6] 59-6] 59-6] 59-8} 61-0] 60-5) 60-7 
Wood, soft. ... : 22-6| 25-5| 29-4] 30-6] 31-4] 57-3] 67-4] 59-2| 55-9] 55-3] 54-3] 54-4] 45-5| 45-4! 45-5) 45-2) 44-5] 44-7 
COoalibil || ep 24-0| 24-5] 24-4] 23-7| 23-7] 27-8] 39-9] 31-0} 31-5] 31-0] 31-0] 30-7] 27-7| 27-0) 26-7] 26-7] 26-4) 26-3 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Hight.) Bee oe, 4. 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-99] 3-06] 4-15] 3-62] 3-33] 3-26] 3-25] 3-24| 2-85] 2-82] 2-80] 2-83] 2-82) 2-85 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent. 25.08% 2-37| 2-89} 4-0 -75| 4-38] 4-85] 6-62] 6-94] 6-85] 6-94] 6-98] 7-07] 5-57| 5-77] 5-95] 6-04| 6-06) 6-06 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
tfPotals. 2.5.) 234 4 9.37|10-50|12-79|14-@2| 14-36] 21 - 61/26-13| 20-8921 - 24/21 -52/22-03|20-60/15-72/16-96/17-58|17-29|17-69)17-77 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
Se a aS Se eS a I Se SS SS 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia. . 5-61| 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-84/13-87|15-75|10-40]11-12/11-20/11-73|10-61| 7-43] 8-38] 8-81] 8-48] 8-66] 8-78 
Prince Ed. Island. . 4-81] 5-26) 5-81} 6-34] 6-89/12-02|13-17| 9-27/10-07/10-05|10-72| 9-87] 7-23] 8-08) 8-638 8-04 8-30) 8-38 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55| 7-04] 7-72/13-52/15-16/10-29|11-07|/11-07}11-50|10-43] 7-50] 8-45) 8-92] 8-53} 8-85] 8-89 
Quebecs).A seen. e488 5-15| 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-44/13-61/14-45| 9-84]10-18|10-50|10-83| 9-53] 6-61] 7-69] 8-05] 7-92] 8-23) 8-30 
Ontarioy? <b 55ct ee 5-01| 5-60] 6-50] 7-20) 7-72/13-61/15-24/10-19]11-13|11-31/11-74|10-22| 7-27] 8-37| 8-80] 8-38] 8-79) 8-84 
Manitoba. Giee...k ar 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-15|13-05/15-26| 9-74|10-25/10-94|11-54| 9-62] 6-83] 8-30] 8-37] 7-92) 8-54 8-50 
Saskatchewan....... 6-86| 6-92! 7-86] 8-25) 9-02/13-70/15-36] 9-91/10-95|11-34]11-85} 9-84] 6-87| 8-06] 8-47| 7-92) 8-43 8-55 
Albenta 3! Jags... ca)ce 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33} 8-51/13-51/15-43] 9-99]10-83/11-39]}11-97/10-04| 7-11] 8-07| 8-56] 8-23] 8-75 8-84 
British Columbia....| 6:90] 7-74| 8-32! 9-13] 9-31/14-19]16-58/11-65/11-91/12-41/13-06|11-24) 8-21] 9-11] 9-73] 9-34| 9-68 9-65 
TO dT Bs Se a ee” 2 eh EP ee 
{December only. §Kind most sold. 


++An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
| 4 
sie et ries i 2s Cou Martel 
Auth cabal deri | ah Ea e an horaee ae ae 
LOCALITY CO ae A EU RE ee PACS BS a er Aad ee 
ago] @g)/ a0} 86] wa | a> aie = os gic cel ag | Saf 
ye kta eA = lM =| on ag | abs] 28 +42 > 2 
28) 58/08/88) 58| go | SE | BB [seh] 8 | 83] gs 
ses ® be & 
ee et eee ee > b= cs a ea ea ss 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-7 | 24-5 | 21:5 | 16-6 | 18-7 16-9 24-2 23-8 21-5 31-7 35-3 58-3 
Nova. Scotia (average)....... 29-5 | 24-2 | 20-9 | 16-1 | 13-5 13-6 20-0 23:6 20-3 29-9 33-1 56-7 
LE OVGNEY vie oie cie sete ccc ete 82-1 | 26-3 | 22-4 | 18-1] 15-5 LS Oiit amos, § 25-1 21:5 31-2 33-9 56-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... PANO iC Tera basis NU it hyg 14-2 SiGe is teeter 24-1 20-4 28-3 31-8 54-1 
8 Amherst tinction loka 27-5 | 21-2 | 17-8 | 14-7 | 11-3 14 20 23-5 19-1 80-2 33 57-5 
Gi fax yee aie steals Wie ete 29-1 | 23-5 | 21-2 | 15-9 | 14-6 bh 8) Sais Ais leah 24-3 20-3 29-3 32-7 58-5 
see’ 1\6 (-(0) a 30 25 22-5 | 16-5 | 13-5 13Ouly tad. 2 ot 20 29-5 83°2 60 
OU RUT Ose yt ye eed geet 28-3 | 23-3 | 18-3 | 14-3 | 12 ESN) Cay a 23-7 20:3 30-7 33-7 53-9 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26-0 | 22-6 | 20-9 | 15-4 | 13-7 15-0 21-5 22°8 21-2 30-5 34:3 56-4 
New Brunswick (average). .| 30-4 | 24:3 | 22-3 | 16-2 | 12-8 14-6 19-3 23°6 21-2 30-8 34-7 57-8 
8—Moncton............... 29-3 | 23-7 | 20-2 | 15-4 | 12-4 12 21 24-3 21 29-4 36 56-9 
9—Saint John............. 32-7 | 24-2 | 24-9 |] 15-4 | 13-4 13-4 22 23-5 21 30-9 35-1 58-8 
10—Fredericton............ 29-5 | 24-1] 19 13-9 | 12-5 15 15 21-4 21 32-7 35 58-8 
Jie Bathurst: sic ais secaueteds 0 25 25 20 13 TSR de linnave:§ 25 21-9 30 32-6 56-7 
Quebec (average)............ 26-1 | 28-3 | 19-7 | 15-9 | 10-4 15-9 24-0 22-1 19-6 28°79 32-9 56-8 
12=Ouchee ee ee 25-2 | 24-2 | 15-8 | 14-8 9-5 17-9 22-9 20-4 18-7 26-8 33°6 48-4 
183—Three Rivers.......... 26-5 | 22-7 | 21-2 | 16-2 | 10-4 15-9 20-3 22-2 18:8 31-1 36-4 57-5 
14—-Sherbrooke............ 30-5 | 24-8 | 22-7 | 17-9 | 11 16-1 24-9 22-9 20-4 27-9 80°4 58-3 
15 Sorely ie aah) Se eat 23-8 | 20-5 | 17-1} 14 9-1 122 23 20 20-3 30-7 33:8 55-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe......... 21 19-8 | 17-7 | 14-1 | 10-1 18 22 18-8 17-2 29-2 35-4 55 
SE Johns. ee ke eee ae 28 24 19 10 15 28 25 19 28-3 31-7 61-2 
18—Thetford Mines........|.----- 22-3 | 16-3 | 15-3 8-8 20 25-5 23-3 19-9 27-5 32-2 57-5 
196-=Montrealea. cues ee 29-7 | 24-6 | 22-8 | 15-7 | 12-4 13-3 24-4 22-5 21-8 28-2 31-2 58-3 
ASSES ce YAH BL tad ee os JARI Ty 26-2 | 23-2 | 19-9 | 15-9 | 12-4 14-9 24-6 23-7 20-7 28-4 31-5 58-8 
Ontario (average)........... 29-3 | 25-4 | 22-21 17-5 | 14-6 18-4 24-9 24-0 21-8 31-2 34-5 58-0 
DEO EER WA ie tue Gea ae 28-7 | 23-9 | 23-8 | 17-4 | 13 16-4 26 21-9 20-9 30-6 33-1 58-6 
22—"Brockvillew: ieee ee. 32 27-2 | 24 17-8 | 12-4 eg a 22-6 22 31-7 34-4 59-4 
23—Kingston.............. 26-8 | 23 20-2 | 16-1 | 11-7 15-6 24 22-7 19-8 29-5 32-5 54-6 
24—Belleville.............. 24-8 | 20-6 | 20 16-2 | 12-8 19 19 21-2 19 29-9 33°3 55-9 
25—Peterborough.......... 80-6 | 27-7 | 25-8 | 18-8 | 17-1 21-2 18 25:5 22-3 31-4 33-8 58-5 
96 OS AWA yt, Un 20-2) 22:7 | 21-7 | 16-5 | 15-2 17-2 25 22-6 19-7 29-6 34-2 58°8 
De rida t ee Se ete raid 23 23-7 | 16-7 | 15-7 18-7 28 23 22-5 33 38-3 56-3 
28-— LOTONtO! cttw bake ues 31-8 | 26-4 | 24-3 | 17-6 | 16-4 18-9 24-1 24-6 OM 33-8 38-4 60-2 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 30:8 | 26-4 | 23-5 | 18-8 | 13-3 18-1 24 23-3 20-5 80-9 33-4 57-7 
80—St. Catharines......... 28-7 | 24-7 | 24 20-7 | 18 16 22 24-2 18 28-6 32 55 
Sl Hamilton eos ate 29-8 | 27-1 | 24 18-6 | 16-7 19-7 EI 23-9 26-5 29-2 34-1 57-4 
32-—~—brantiords))....% «seek 29-8 | 26-2 | 23 17-9 | 14 18-7 28-3 24-3 20 31-4 33°7 56-3 
BO REUG Says raere tee ai cl eelewet eto 30 26-4 | 22-5 | 18-7 | 16-5 21 28-7 26 22 33°7 37-3 57-9 
384— Guelph. ............... 28-4 | 25-2 | 23-3 | 17 16-6 LACHSA IN au 22-6 23 +8 29-6 33-4 58-5 
S5— Kitchener 4... ou. 27-9 | 25-8 | 20-2 | 17-9 | 15-1 18-9 Pai PR om Vi Nt Se 2 31-8 34-9 56-5 
86—Woodstock............. 31-6 | 26-6 | 24-1] 18 14 20 22-5 25 21 31-3 34-1 57-4 
Da Uratlold i. cane eee 29°3 | 25-7 | 21 18-3 | 18 21-7 Wt PACagaI Te ae | 32°8 36-1 59-2 
38-london yah ee a 30-7 | 27 23 17-2 | 14-9 17-7 23°8 23-7 21 30-7 33-9 57-1 
So — St. UOMAS, aay his orieeke 30 26:5 | 23-2 | 16-6 | 14-3 19 25 24-4 21-5 30-3 33°2 59-6 
40—Chatham.............. 30-2 | 26-8 | 22-5 | 18-6 | 14-1 20-8 22-5 24-5 20-8 32-4 35-8 56-9 
41—Windsor............... 28-1 | 24-2 | 21-2 | 16-7 | 14-4 18 23 24-4 21-7 29-5 32-6 58-5 
42-—— Sarnia {22 aa hk 29-7 | 26-1 | 22-7 | 19 15-8 18-8 28 25 24-5 31 33°8 59-7 
43—Owen Sound........... 27-8 | 24-4°| 18-2 | 16-2 | 18-8 18 5a ea 22-2 21 30 32-3 53-5 
44—North Bay............ 30-2 | 25 24-7 | 18 14-2 19-7 25 24 22-2 31-1 33-6 61-6 
45—Sudbury............... 28 25-1 | 21-8 | 16-8 | 13-1 16:6 26-5 25-5 21 30:3 382°7 55-4 
20 YOORN EL Aan cae sale ua Ly BOO MoteOmh ihe 16 OTR LN CPI aR RHA 22 23 +2 30-4 32-4 59-3 
47—Timmins.............. 29-2 | 25-4 | 22:2 | 16-9 |] 138-5 18 29-3 27-2 24-6 30-6 83°9 57-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie....... 30-1 | 25-4 | 20-9 | 16-3 | 12-3 17-2 24 24-8 21 30-3 34-3 58-3 
49—Port Arthur........... 29 Ql Wh 2h Sol LOT ih Loe 3 BAI 7ie| as eae, Pao 25 25-4 35-9 39-1 60 
50—Fort William.......... 28 nee 19-1 | 16-2 | 14-2 16-1 28h 25-7 22-5 35-4 39-3 63°3 
Manitoba (average)..........| 26-7 | 22-6 | 21-3 | 15-5 | 14-8 14-9 24-4 24-0 21-4 35-3 39-1 60-7 
S1-——Winnipe se eigen swans 29 23-8 | 22-9 | 15-3 | 14-4 13-8 23°8 26°3 21-4 35-1 38-4 61 
62—Brandon.). 0.3. os dose e 24°3 | 21-3 | 19-7) 15-7 | 15-2 16 25 DUET hat Wyant 35-5 39°8 60-4 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 24-3 | 20-3 | 18-4 | 18-6 | 10-6 14-0 20-8 21-2 22-1 34-3 36-7 59-5 
BS-— Rerina ies tC RAOs sls. 26-3 | 21 18-9 | 13-4 | 12-2 13-9 18-7 22-2 22-1 33-5 36-7 61 
54—Prince Albert.......... 18 15 16 12 Ream feel ied 20 IB heel cr stcamenatieed esate teen 84-3 56-7 
55—Saskatoon............. 24-6 | 20-8 | 19 14-2 | 11-8 13-5 18-8 21-5 19-3 35-4 38-6 59-4 
56—Moose Jaw............. 28-1 | 24-3 | 19-7 | 14-6 | 10-3 14-6 25-7 23 25 33-9 37-2 60-8 
Alberta (average)............ 22-3 | 23°3 | 20-4 | 15-7 | 12-9 15-9 23°38 22°9 20°8 32-5 37-2 59-2 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 30 26 23 17-2 | 15 17-6 26-6 23-8 20-2 33°6 38-8 59-2 
58—Drumbheller............ 28 25 20 16-5 | 11-2 1625 Pao ea 22-5 23-3 32-5 37°5 59 
59—Edmonton............. 23°8 | 20 19-2 | 14-2 | 11-4 14-7 22-1 23 21-2 31-4 35-2 56-8 
60—Calearwe i oo Cs 28-3 | 23-6 | 20-5 | 15-6 | 15 15-4 23-1 23-4 20-1 33-5 39 61-1 
61—Lethbridge............ 27-4 | 21-7 | 19-1 | 14-8 | 11-9 15-4 21-4 21-8 19 31-7 35°5 59-7 
British Columbia (average).| 30-6 | 26-3 | 23-3 | 17-1 | 16-6 18-5 24°2 26-8 24-0 26-8 40-4 60-9 
62—-Fernie sic cei woken oe 28 23-5 | 19 16 13-7 17 22 25 23 34-4 38-2 57 
63-—NelsOniy sind oasaie bale nels 30 26 26-7 | 19-3 | 17-3 21-3 32 30-3 25 34-6 38 65 
O4-S ran, ieee yee 31 PAT 5) ad, 17-7 | 16-8 mh! 31-2 27-4 25-7 38 40-9 66 
65—New Westminster...... 31 26-1 | 20-6 | 16:8 | 17-6 17-8 24-7 24-4 23-4 35-1 39-4 57-7 
66—Vancouver...........-. S310 20st costwidiaeey | Leo 17-8 27:1 25-7 24 35-8 39-4 60-2 
67——Victoria se ees 80-5 | 26-7 | 24-2 | 16-8 | 17-3 18-3 25-8 26-4 23 38-2 41-6 58-7 
68—-Nanaimo. sie ae es « 33:9 | 29-1 | 25-6 | 18-8 | 18-8 19-4 29-8 26-5 23°3 38 42 60 
69—Prinee Rupert.......... 9 25 25 14-5 | 18-5 15 25 28-5 24-7 40 43-9 62-8 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1939 
Fish Eggs Butter 
s ; {§ : g ; 
al Gq a e - a) ga 3s R = © % 2 
eee Ge task) ee leet at eee eee) oe | ae | | os Bee | Ae 
Seg|ses|4e¢e| BS | 8S | Bos) as lezas] 8S | MES [Sees] as | 2a] Se 
Se8|223|283| 33 | ss |e8e| 88 |efss| £8 | gas lfees] ae | BEs| 82 
SES|aak| Sf) 8 | 22 | SBA) GS sess BS | SSk (Sams) SE | eas] FE 
o <2) E 7) oa) 2) fy oO 4 fy o | QA S 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-3 24-4 17-2 11-5 47-9 18-8 18-1 13-7 41-9 32-8 10-9 28°6 32-6 
12-0 BOs Gi he crs ee dsr ote teeterate 40-7 13-8 14-1 14-4 45-2 36-9 10-2 30:3 35-1 
10 Deel Water weal eve. eral 43-8 13-6 14-5 13-7 48 36-9 TO=12 Ore 33-6 | 1 
jl DA A | EAR leant Sante br a 46-9 13-5 14-1 14-4 43-1 38-3 11 30-3 35 2 
L5b ea |e Se a AU Sets: eee as 41-7 14-2 15 14-2 41-2 36:4 8b 31-1 35-1] 3 
11-9 OO Set ae eR 39 13-5 12-3 14-7 49-6 35-9 Te Pe RS ae 35-6 | 4 
ge Cee 25 U ome oelh crc at 35 Wi 4a) Keo) eee 15 45-7 39 10 30 36-2 | 5 
Be Pa hes A | Bees aa VD, cet HM SL 38 14-5 14-7 14-2 43-3 35 10 29-6 35-3 | 6 
12-5 Bake OF Ne ee He er nea ca 49-3 12-9 15-6 14-9 36-0 27:2 19-0-10-0} 28-6 32-71 7 
13-3 27-2 L505 ee 48-4 14-6 17-2 14-2 42-6 33:0 10-8 31-0 34-4 
13-5 Dae 8) |e e see et lots oe ae 48-3 14-6 16-2 14-8 42-9 35-1 10 32-2 35:2 1 8 
11-4 30-3 TSN WMlRessicere e. 45-8 14-5 14-5 13-3 47 34°8 12 31:5 34-7 | 9 
15 DOS Op Ae hase te Wiles areata 51 14-7 18 14-8 43-6 32-4 11 34-1 35-1 |10 
PR Pell AU |b Aly | seh sill Vana dee | ae ga 14-7 20 14 36-7 29-6 10b 26-2 82-7 {11 
13-6 27-6 18-5 8-0 47-4 19-3 17-6 14-0 42-1 32-9 10-0 28°38 30-7 
10 25 SHAME orc er: sie [iets Cees Lie aue’ oped ato 17 14-2 43-6 30 11 28-2 31-3 |12 
14 29 DOLE Ries setts SOM mien arian 18 14-3 41-8 34-4 TOM eae 80-3 113 
15-2 30 18 LOW) Bi Rtevers toca 21-7 19-6 14-2 43-2 36-2 11-la} 28-1 30-8 |14 
Ae | Mie cid | aan 9 265 | Sele oat |aeeliRG | ea AS A) a yo 13-4 36-6 28-8 8 Taveras 30-9 |15 
Sa a eePAG TEs en avant oes [etre eet ea ra oee stein nC PN cyec SIRT Sy Seu Os ca 13-3 40-2 35-1 9 a Nun As 30-7 |16 
es Oech | Sette ry ol | SEIS RIES) | PuR te MT A | SMa A pate | SA um | RN BS 14-4 44 36-3 Or ee anes 30-1 |17 
Pk toe DELS | eect Bt 6 ie A | alka Meet Mw a 14-5 39 31-7 ?) 28-5 31-2 {18 
15 28-6 21-1 7:5 48 21-2 18-5 13-1 47-2 30:6 11-12 29-7 31-1 119 
Abeta tie 2b ON WN ere 8-5 45 15 Mise 14-6 43-1 32-7 11 27-2 29-8 |20 
16-5 24-1 19-5 8-9 52-5 18-0 17-9 13-5 43-2 34-1 11-3 29-1 31-9 
20 26-5 PAG) ONY ahd cola | OAc St 21-2 16-8 12-5 46-4 34°5 11 30 30-6 |21 
PN say MO 25 Serve busted | ae e IE Ua TM 18:8 17 13-8 40-1 33°8 10 CRT 30-9 |22 
13-7 25-5 19-5 10 37-5 17-2 16-1 13 41-3 34:3 10 26-2 31-1 423 
BAR cichlll | Slencree trary ch CAS Re? SRK | CHRP ei [aaah a 19 18-7 13°3 39-5 32-6 10 31-6 31-4 124 
Pe esis ll LBA SEE [SIRS tl | eta ee | Aled Si |e mg | Poi LT 14-3 39-6 35-1 11 28-2 31>2)125 
<a eee 21 Acct! eee al | MES a8 By ea 20 Siar 13-3 44-5 36-2 11 31 31-7 {26 
PEA td TN | BE es Ace 18 Sg i See TG A A 18 18-3 13-8 39-2 31-5 11 28-8 32-5 |27 
16-4 28-6 22-9 12-5 60 22 19-6 13-2 45-3 30-8 12 30, 82-3 128 
e.g te obi Bice eae Me 25 Apel «cy eal | ASI Qa 17-7 17-5 13-5 45 34-2 12 29-5 32-1 |29 
BPR ss ase eed |e 41 5 3 | ait st a | RUN Ea A 15 18 13-2 44 32:3 12 29 31-7 130 
18-3 28-3 OAR TD we cass 65 20 16 13-4 45 34-2 12 30-7 32-9 131 
Rach ae | Ue elie Bot lve BeBe MERI seach Ped 17-6 17-5 12-9 40-6 35-5 11 30 31-7 |32 
Pg AA ARS | Mle ds Scheel | leet ei ia a UM | A I | Ae 21-7 13-2 41-1 35-7 11 30 32-2 133 
POS A Es Vico ABE acl Mages Ua FMR Sc A 19 Ber etal 12-6 41-9 34-2 11 29 32, 184 
aid ate oie [eta Bee 15 The tee 55 ee ee 20 14-1 41-1 34-2 11 28-5 32-3 135 
Se SAREE) (oie SAT HERE) oe 40 Ad | EERE | Sa 16 16 13-6 40-3 32-8 11 phe want 31-8 136 
BROW bic epee cattadl | cath er cecal RMSE res Aa | ert AT 18 1 13-4 38-7 29-2 bY isan pase hey sh 31-3 |37 
11-2 18-5 16-5 5 50 17 17-2 13 4}-1 31-9 11 30 31-4 |38 
14 23 ees OHH oe le aac ls ter 17-4 17-7 13-6 40-9 36-7 ad Ube hse aih ve 33-2 139 
Parsi slid | De ose Mal | Stars 3) AY Le On | See ise 18 13-4 40-2 32 11 29-5 SL 40 
16-7 24-2 22-5 7:5 60 19 17-7 12-6 40-9 30 TONS EMBO he 30-9 {41 
EHS Bos [ie AS A aid |e ass Baal Se Sr A | RA eae 17-7 19 12-9 42-8 37-7 11 28-5 pa nrg ey 
ee | tA cell | er brett | Notes) Vai Ap eg | soem rare a] A Ar 13-5 40-2 36-7 11 sy 32-2 143 
20 Peli IN| ei os 5 BN eel | Slee 17 1a 14-2 50-8 38-3 12 25 31-6 144 
Aiello oes Pai Saf Wh ah te UR a A 20 ae 14-3 45-9 30-5 118: SPR 32... |45 
Pes tr) Veter NL irs a | IP 45 12 LN ge 13-2 48-9 41-7 11 Sa Ak 33-3 146 
ae ee 21-4 15 10 50 19-8 20-7 15-2 47-8 33-2 14-3a| 32 2 Ay: 
5 RR Brae 18-3 TGS) S| MOR! ee 12 18 13-7 46-8 34-6 12 25 31-5 148 
PBB eete are iret, a 18 nei, Sa | aeniie eee 22-5 18-5 13-2 47-1 36-1 11 28 32-5 149 
ee 25 LSS id | ee eaten 50 17-5 17-2 14-2 48-2 33-1 11 27 32°8 150 
21-0 20°9 19-1 TO 50) tense 21-8 17-6 13-2 37-4 26-7 9-2 24-9 30-9 
20-7 23-8 16-2 LOR ee eet 23-3 17-5 12-4 39-4 28 10 23 31-1 151 
21-3 24 om |eeevaree [ites coke 20-3 17-6 14 35-3 25-4 8-8al 25 30-7 152 
22°8 22-4 10-1 1 Pati Sto ee 20°0 18-8 13-5 37-0 27-3 10-8 25-8 30-8 
22-3 24-8 10-7 195m | Salen Sone 24 18-4 13-4 39 23-2 11 23-8 30-4 153 
A hy Lit? 18 Ee Perea NE ape ocese [Evans sealeressi |b teva 14-4 35 30 10 26-6 31-7 154 
21-1 22 7-7 a OR | Sees ee 21 1 13-2 38°5 28-5 11 26-6 80-8 |55 
25 24-6 12 US LMG | he hore 24 21 13-1 35-5 27-5 11 26-2 30-4 [56 
22°79 23-9 14-3 TSO: [Pb seein. 23°79 20-3 12-7 37-8 28-4 10-8 25-0 32:3 
25 24 1G), | eer apes oe ke ol eee 22-5 21-8 12-9 37°2 29-9 11 24-8 32-3 157 
22-5 || a eee PSE steer Caras 25 19-3 12-8 36°5 28-5 10 27 33-2 158 
21-5 22-7 TGV AR iat ane | Sevier 21-5 20-3 13-1 37-6 28-3 11 26-4 31-4 159 
22°7 23-1 EST RN rare vaeetert ss fe ake sagaiess > 2p 20-5 12-3 40-8 27-8 11 24 31-9 |60 
22 24-8 11-5 1a | bs eee 24-7 19-6 12-2 36°8 27-7 11 23 32-6 161 
18-7 21-6 13-4 1 et A} Be 23-9 20-7 14-2 40-8 32-6 11-5 31:3 35-9 
23-5 25 13 1). Sed Ls ee 26-2 23-7 14-8 42 32-5 11b 24-5 34 62 
23-3 Zone |e see ZOMG he clavate 25 23-5 15 43-7 34-8 12> a) Rees BEG: 
23-8 26-2 13-7 Hifany Wee aes 24-2 23-2 15-6 45-1 36-8 ST oH day be i 37-8 164 
14-5 ZODME Sue: SHA |p vete ares sva 21-1 17-8 12-5 36-5 29 10 29 34-6 165 
14-9 BUY) PgR anes al b SAA ane a [a 21-9 17-6 13-2 37-4 29-3 10 32 34 66 
12-1 Lor OR ae wey: BAI | 24-7 19-7 13-8 39-5 33-7 12-5a| 35-4 35-6 |67 
Se ENS | rere ts || wearmpnmran ec hi Restinne Pact ae RS TON 9 eset si MBean Ry « 19 13-8 39-7 32-5 Oarvithitec ee tens 36-1 [68 
PR che, IG STG aecaee 10 re eee [nie ieee 21 14-6 42-6 31:8 14-3a| 35-7 37°3 169 
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> é in; Canned Vegetables 
n 2 = a5) = 
3 a 5 6.4 7 < g a fom Eo} 
we | F F lapel go | 3o |e Bg 
= & i aN a be oF EN a 8 
LOCALITY ae | 3 SRR Sees |e luli pe lb e eece oes 
oe ge ee a 7 ao d.: | Ss 2 lags 
gy Bs ek qo bD es re 2g as Sree gs 
aa Ee Sa | 038 38 oe Be Ce Sea ae 
mM y Ay 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................ 22:8 6-5 15-5 3 8:3 0-8 1 11-3 11-0 
Nova Scotia (average) 21-7 6-6 16-7 3:7 5-3 7:72 13-1 11-1 10-9 10-6 
DEO VANOY sce snp. cl, chapel LE, 6 3 21-2 6-7 17 3°5 5-2 7:3 2 11-2 11-1 10:9 
2—New Glasgow...........eee0e- 21-9 7:3 18 3°9 5-2 id 13-5 11-2 10-4 10-1 
S——AMHeSrahep kek cucdeyes sae ce 20-6 6-7 13-5 3-7 5-1 7-2 12-2 10-7 10-7 10-7 
Ae TA ALAS Oia s vok «chek cds eo gutelss 22-6 5-3 17-7 3:7 5-4 8:7 13-2 11-7 11-5 11-1 
GeabVINGSOE: fos slec'c goes detoteees 21-2 6-7 19 3-7 5+5 8 15 11-5 11 10-5 
Gee Drura. tite set hacia are aes 22-9 6-7 15 3°6 5-3 7-2 12-4 10-5 10-9 10-4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 22-2 6-7 18-3 3-9 5:5 4-5 13-2 12-0 12-3 12-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 21-6 7:2 16-7 3°79 5-4 7-9 13-5 11-6 11-2 11-0 
S——MONGtON ss «dol aie cole « «clckin Sires « 21-7 7:3 17-1 3-6 5-5 8-6 14-4 11-9 10-9 10:9 
Q-—SainG JOM, «ts. c.cure: clclutie sires & 22-9 |5-3-6-7 19 3°6 5-5 54 13 i: 7 10-6 10-7 
10—Frederictan...............00.- 20-4 7:3 14-5 3-7 5:6 7:6 13-8 11-8 11-3 11 
Vie sRathret. o's. bss gets sasten ance 21-3 8f 16 3-8 5 6-9 12-7 11-1 11-8 11-2 
Quebec (average)................... 20-6 5:3 13-1 3-6 5-2 6-9 10-6 10-4 11-1 10-5 
eC DEG, ae «st oe cake « ham Rie 8 23-7 | 5-9-5b) 18-2 3:9 5-4 7-1 10-4 11 11-3 10-6 
13——Dhree Rivers sissy. «cei hte ce 21-4 |4-7-5-3 12-8 4.3 5-4 7-7 12-2 10-6 11-5 10-8 
14—Sherbrooke.................6: 22°5 5-3 13-4 3-4 5-6 6:7 11-3 10-6 10-9 11-2 
1G -OOLCIE \aceic. os che stste c oft GASES 3 19-5 4.7f 12-8 3 5-2 6-7 10 10 10-5 10-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 19 4 12-9 3+2 5 75 10 10 12-5 10 
LTS ba QUUHS 0), eictee overs os ag aitiote 6 18-8 4-7f| . 13-2 3-2 5 6 10 10-3 11 10-5 
18—Thetford Mines............... 20 4-7-5 13-1 4 5:2 6-1 10 10-3 11 10-8 
TO MiOntrealeen ci. cce).cs steme tenes 20-9 | 4-7-6 i471 3°8 5-1 7-6 9-6 10 10-7 10-2 
AU Hg CNM ben dail SEE ae Eee > eta 20 ({5-3-6-7 12-7 3°7 5-1 7 11-7 10-6 10-1 9-9 
Ontario (average) 22°6 6-1 14-9 3-0 5-2 8-9 10-7 11-0 10-8 10-5 
21—Ottawa.........e0. 21-7 6-7 13-7 3°8 5-2 83 10-5 11 10-8 10-6 
eae OOK VIG. co. teks cee pail 20 6 11-7 3-8 52 7 11-6 10-1 10-2 10-2 
Dose INZStQM eck cen eee eek 20:3 5-3-6 12-9 3-2 4-8 8-2 10-7 10-2 10-2 10 
24 Boellewilian eM aves). cal, eeonate ¢ 20-4 | 5-3f 14 2°8 5 8-4 10-6 10-1 10-3 10 
25—Peterboraugh................. 22-9 15-3-6-7 15-7 2-8 5-1 9-5 10-2 10-8 11-1 10-6 
26—Oshawa........se000: B Srl ees 23:2 |4°7-6-7 15-3 2°6 5 8-6 9-9 10:6 10-4 10-6 
Dicer ill tears tn aes pee eee ee ey a 23 5+3 17 2-8 5-1 8-1 10-6 11-4 10-6 10-4 
Sam OLONLO vem cet rcytee aaa oa 26 6-7 17-1 3 5-2 0) 9-9 10-8 10-4 10:3 
29— Niagara Falls.......; Ss Sear Ne 21 |5-3-6-7 15 2-7 5:3 9-2 10-6 10-8 10-1 10-1 
380—St. Catharines................ 23:5 6-7 16:5 2-9 5-2 9-3 11-2 10-7 10-1 10-4 
Ble SI COM so. bas doh ccae sie vieane's 25-6 | 6-6-7 15-4 2-7 5-2 8-8 10-1 10-7 10-4 10-2 
Doe LANULOLG mech ss aki cee bra cee 24-1 |5-3-6-7 16-7 2-7 5 9-7 10-9 10-9 10-7 10-3 
eee 2 OA aia Gedocd ep Cie Me ain a 27 6-7 16-2 2-5 5 9-2 10-1 10:5 10:5 10-2 
54—-Guelp ates esie s dattne dektanee ed 24-2 6 14-3 2-4 4-9 9-1 10-5 11-4 10-7 9-9 
BO ISICCHONGIS sss hie tees cs de il ncteous 24-2 | - 6-7 15-2 2-9 5-2 9-6 10-6 10-8 11-2 11 
60:--Woodstock, 1. lin. sa deine nates 22-2 6 12-7 2-1 5 9-2 9-7 10-7 10-4 10-4 
BU PEEAULONG. o/cb. ss cist ce Guth cde hic 21-7 5:3 15-3 2-5 5 9-2 10-4 10-7 10-3 10-3 
SSz-ONGONS sce Sees Oa. esos 21-6 | 6-6-7 16-6 2-6 5-1 8-7 10-8 10-7 10-6 10-1 
69—Ob:; LOMAS. ke cain slo d sac tock 22-2 | 5-3-6 18-2 2-7 5:2 9-6 12-5 11-1 11-2 9-9 
20 —Ohatham- «sche. sede mente nc 21-2 |4-7-5-3 14 2-7 5 7-8 10 10-9 11-5 10-7 
41 Windsor esse ke ocigne. cane ates. 20-7 |5-3-6-7 13 2-6 4-9 8-7 9-9 10 10-2 10-3 
A2—-SALIUA vas eset ee oeee. 23°4 5-3f] 15-5 2-6 5-2 8-7 11-1 11-4 10-7 10-4 
43—Owen ane 24-2 6 15-2 2-7 4-8 8-8 10-8 10-7 10-4 10-1 
44—North Bay 23 6f 13-3 3°5 6-1 9-6 11-4 12-1 11-7 11-4 
45—Sudbury.......... 21-2 6:7 13 4-2 5:4 8-4 10-6 11-8 11-7 11-5 
BG AG OALE. ot tts bee cnt axe Mager ba 23°4 6-7 14 4-1 5:5 8-5 11-5 12-8 11-8 11-9 
BigP Adiniaiis, ot. . eh ke hee aas is 21-3 6-7 13-5 3-9 6 8:8 11-4 11-9 11-5 11-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 21-1 6 14-2 3-6 5 9-2 11 11-3 10-9 10-9 
40—Port IACtHDY «ssp «+ slo seis de <0 20:9 | 6-6-7 17-6 3-7 5-1 9-2 10-7 11-5 10-9 10-7 
50—Fort William.................. 22-7 | 6-6-7 13-2 3°7 5-8 Den 10-8 12 11-3 10-8 
Manitoba (average)................. at-4 7-0 14-2 3-5 5-5 9-4 10-1 12-8 11-7 11-4 
Sl VWinninegecuk acs) Ean ee 24-9 | 6-4-8 14-2 3°5 5-5 8-9 10 12-6 11-6 11-2 
Oo SrAandOn ane cate: sch ode inn. 23°9 |6-4-7-1 }........ 3°5 5-5 9-9 10-2 12-9 11-8 11-5 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 22-0 6-9 16-2 3-5 5:3 9-4 10-8 14-1 12-3 12-4 
Ode OPIN. ona vce eee cate aedeebe on 22-3 |6-4-7-2 17-3 3-5 5-7 9 10-5 13-8 11-8 11-9 
BAS Erince Albertl. . he sa eee on 22-5 Gr. ait) epee 3-5 5-5 9-8 12-2 14-3 13-2 13-3 
Gos OAS KAtOON..) he. ae te Cee. 20-6 {A 3°5 5-1 9-7 10-3 13-8 12-1 12-1 
00 MOORS JAW os ba llhics do duee. 22°7 7-2 15 3-3 5 9-2 10-2 14-6 12 12-2 
Alberta (average)................... 25-1 7-1 16-6 3-5 5-4 8-5 10-3 13-8 12-1 12-3 
57—Medicine Hat................. 25 ETS Page SE: 0. |= setapeeke 2 8-8 10-5 13-5 12-3 12-2 
DS8-—-Drumhellorn. some heakeecn BOON O dre dels oe oer << 3-4 5-5 8-3 10-9 14-4 11-9 12-5 
59—Edmonton..............00002 23°9 16-4-7-2 17-1 3-4 5-2 8-4 10-1 14 12-3 12-1 
G0—Calgany cnet. eon te ies ae 27-4 7-2 16 3°5 5-5 8-8 10-3 13-3 12-2 12-5 
Gl Lethbridge. 3) teeny asso 23°8 1/ SORE Re ees 3°8 5-5 8-1 9-9 13-9 11:9 12-1 
British Columbia (average)........ 25°8 8-2 18-6 4-0 5-5 7-8 8-6 13-5 12-1 12-2 
GZ PETA vse «a Mons bales ch emia Oe 25 8 18 4 5 8-4 10 13-2 13-2 13-2 
BGS ENGIBON 2s. bind hp s viele Hum oc 24-2 8:3 15 4 6 8 8:5 14 14 14 
64—Trrail........ BSP IEE: aD o Ct dow 24:5 8-5 16 4 5:6 8-4 8-3 13-9 1322 13-2 
65—New Westminster............. 25-2 |7-7-8-5 18-9 3°8 5-4 6:7 8-5 13-3 12-1 11-2 
BO VANCOUVER. fs sacar «selon oeoies 25-6 |7-7-8-5 19-8 3-9 5-2 7:3 8-6 12-7 10-6 10-6 
26-5 8 20:8 4 5-9 8-1 8-2 13-4 11:8 11 
80-2 8 20 3-9 5 7-9 8-7 13-2 11-4 11-2 
25-4 8-9 20 4.2 5-9 7-5 8:3 14-1 12-1 12-9 
Bs SO i Cea arian ee aN MS a A a a i 7 Ot eae |S Pee A a es rere a 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1939 


Potatoes (c) Apples ¢ 
: i ) sl iurlee |g : ; : 
= BS Bi 4 = 3'8 fe P ES Se e 
B ce x | 28 32 | UK 8 Bel 9 8 “8 we 
nee e Ske x 3 ge | o. | $8 a ae Z° a | Ss 
5] 2 wa) a Ses open 95 Q a By ee! Bn sO ee) 
Sas] a3 | Ss | = | SB | fe] g8 | age] 2 a. | oh face. eee 
o = ra o - ew fi ® nm 
g a = 2 Se | 8% g | -5'S 3 a : = bs 
38 co e a BS au g.8 24 i g2 Em nS Fo 
=i o od Hi pa mw ities ce mm aN Ss a a. 
m 6 a a | & | a 6) = 6) = S 
cent 


WWMAWONSAUSOKR ROVQHTHOWH WRN DADE SGAROHAROD ASH SAAHAR HOSDUHOR UY SVU MHSedARHaADOHoDSeeS# 
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c, Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 Ibs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. d. Quotations furnished converted to 100 lbs. 
. Grocers quotations. 
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Sugar 3 mm “ rv; ts 
qd |x A bee ce « : 
Bi 2) Sel eo a) eet cee sere meters 
LOCALITY J 3 | 8 |ses| 28 | 8 eB] 3 3 Sg os g 
= F BL ee 24.0 phe > * x q = 
34| 94|5s| 24/882] xf |Es| of | ts | a | 28] S8s 
Be | Om © Hl 8 2 BopS = he ie) a PP a8 L=b-8 4 
B8( 381 28| sh8i8s8] SX | 48) #6 | 821 a8 | 8) Boe 
SUS ie IG ride} a ah fe 5 a a < 
cents | cents | cents| cents} cents} cents j cents| cents cents cents cen 
Dominion (average)....... -2| 7-0) 42 1-5 | 19-3 14-0 | 2-8 3 50-8 1 a 
Nova Scotia (average)..... 7-0) 6-7 | 46-6 | 59-8 | 19-0 10-0 | 2-8 39-8 49-1 12-0 5-0 
I—-Sy dneVirwlaics's/s woawe 7 6-6 | 48-1 | 59-8 | 20-6 10-3 2°8 43-7 47-6 12-1 5 
2—New Glasgow........ 7 7 | 48-B 60-6 | 20:8 | | 1065 || [3-1e]? ) 40 46-71 12-5 5 
3—Ambherst.........-++- 6-9 | 6-5] 46-4] 61 | 17-2 9-5] 2-9] 38-3] 46 11-8 5 
Halifax miss isdeas 6-9 | 6-8| 44 | 58-5 | 20-4 9-6| 12-71) 8771 BO 12-4 4-9 
Be Windsor. oa. s+. dn 7 6-7| 45 |60 | 17-5] 10 9.5 1 ihe 55 11 5 
GOETUrO, hue od 6-9| 6-6] 48 | 59-7] 17-5] 10 2-8] 39-2} 49-4] 12-4 5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown| 7-0} 6-4] 43-1] 59-5] 18-2] 13-8| 2-7] 42-7] 54-2] 12-4 4-9 
New Brunswick (average)| 7:0) 6-8 | 48-8 | 59-8 | 18-7 10-5 2°8 40:6 53°38 12-1 5-0 
S+—Moncton pb 05 2/01 oa 7-1 6-9 | 51-2 | 60 19-8 9-9 | 2-9 43-1 56-1 12 5 
9—Saint John Lith bse GeO 6-9 6-8 | 45-5 | 59-4 | 18-5 10-5 2:7 42-8 53+7 12-3 5-1 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-1 6-9 | 48-5 | 59-3 | 17-3 10-8 2:7 35°7 53-2 11-6 5 
11—Bathurst............. 6-9 6-6 | 50 60-5 | 19 10-6 2-7 40-7 50 12-4 5 
Quebec (average).......... al 6-7 | 39-9 | 62-1 | 20-0 13-1 3:0 40-5 49-5 10-5 5-0 
12—Quebec.............. Hos} 6-8 | 41-8 | 65-7 | 19°7 15-5 2-7 38-1 60 10:3 5 
13—Three Rivers........ 7-3 7 4] 68-7 | 20-1 15 3-4 42-8 55 12-7 5 
14—-Sherbrooke 7 6-8 | 37-6 | 65 21-9 12-3 3-1 42-3 49 10-8 4-9 
15—Sorelswwiayege sc aciiseees rics} 6-9 | 86-5 | 57-3 | 19-2 10-4 3°2 SOW ils wusnkene 10 4-9 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 71 6-8 | 40-8 | 55-8 | 17-5 13 2°3 34 45 10 5 
£7 Ste JOHNS sss sieiais eve 6:9 6-7 | 36-3 | 52-8 | 19 12-4 3°6 44 45 10 5 
8—Thetford Mines...... 7 6-6 | 41-2 | 65-3 | 20-3 13 2-9 43-3 45 10 4.9 
19—Montreal............. 6-8 6-6 | 43-4 | 64-5 | 19-5 14 2-9 42-1 52 10-3 5 
ALU 3 O11 Dae 0) ae Te 6-8 6-5 | 40-8 | 63-6 | 22-5 12-1 3 42-2 45 10-6 4.9 
Ontario (average)......... 7-0) 6:8 | 42-41] 63-5 | 19-2 11-9 | 2-6 33-7 49-5 10-6 4-9 
= Ottawarvsow,. We sede 6-9 6-6 | 43-5 | 62-1 | 19-1 13-4 3 86-4 56-2 10 4-8 
99S Brockville tec cence 6-9 6-7 | 42-2 | 62 19-4 11-2 2-6 33 47 10 5-1 
23—Kingston............ 6-9 6-7 | 41-6 | 61-3 | 18-8 11-9 2-8 33-2 46-4 10-1 5 
OA Bolle villa w ses lke 6:9 6-6 | 41-8 | 62 18-9 10-7 2-7 29-5 47-5 10-6 4-7 
25—Peterborough........ 6°8 6:7 | 44-1 | 57-7 | 17-4 12-4 2-4 35-6 52-2 10-7 4-8 
96—Oshawan fae vei 6-9 | 6:3 | 43-4 | 62-1] 19-3 10-5 2°5 32-4 50 10-5 4-8 
Oi Orillia yes Me aide We 6:9 6-9 | 36-7 | 63-6 | 19-2 10 2°3 33-8 54-7 10 5 
28—Toronto 2) ick se. bese 7 6-6 | 45-7 | 64 17-4 11-4 2-5 33°7 52:5 10-3 4-6 
29— Niagara Falls........ 6-8 6-6 | 44-7 | 65-7 | 19 LISS) 1225 33°8 60 10-3 4-8 
30—St. Catharines....... 7-2| 6-9] 45-4 | 66-4] 19-2] 12. | 2-5] 383) 50 11-1 5-2 
31—Hamilton............ 6-8 6-6 | 42-9 | 63-7 | 18-2 10:8 2-4 34-8 45 10-2 4-9 
92—Brantiordsaeecisisar 6-9 6-8 | 45 64-1} 19-2 10:6 2°5 36-4 45-8 10 5-2 
See C771 Cink eu Cy Ge 6-9 6-8 | 44-3 | 62-3 | 18-8 11:3 2-6 35-2 46-4 10-3 4-9 
34—Guelph 6-7 6:6 | 43-4 | 62-6 | 21-3 10-2 2°6 82-5 44.7 10-3 5 
35— Kitchener 6-8 6-8 | 40-8 | 67-4 | 20-1 10-7 2°4 38-1 50 10-1 4-9 
36—Woodstock 7:2 7 39 61 ilZi 10 2-8 30-5 42 10-7 5-2 
7—Stratford 6-8 6-8 | 40-4 | 61-9 | 19-7 10-9 2-6 32-8 48°+3 10-2 5 
38—London 6-8 6-7 | 45-1 | 64-2 | 18-6 10-8 2°3 31-3 45 10 4-7 
39—St. Thomas 71 6-9 | 47-6 | 67-6 | 18 12-3 2°4 37-1 48-1 10-4 5-5 
40—Chatham 7 6-9 | 45-8 | 63-3 | 16:3 12:2 2-1 35 52-5 10 4-6 
41—Windsor 6-7 6-6 | 36 60:8 | 18 11-1 2-3 30-4 45 10 4-6 
2 Sarnia: sc sscledeniele oe 7-1 7-1) 44 65-7 | 18-8 10-4 2:2 32-1 46-5 10 5 
43—Owen Sound......... 7-1 7-1 | 42:5 | 66-2 | 18-8 10 2:2 29-1 47-5 10 5-1 
44—North Bay.......... 7-5 7 46-2 | 62-3 | 21 15-1 3 85 45 12 4-9 
45—Sudbury............. 7-4 7-1 | 38-3 | 69-6 | 21-2 13-2 2°8 34-2 56 -12-5 5 
46—Cobalt, Te ehe totale ad cabs ie. ae 7:7 7-5 | 43-8 | 63-6 | 20-2 14-3 2-7 31-7 50 13 5 
47—Timmins..... leet fara 7-5 7-3 | 41-3 | 63-2 | 19-2 15-4 3-3 OIL BU ose Gath MO ave, gods /olaten 4-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 7-1 6-9 | 37-4 | 64-8 | 20-2 14-2 2-5 32:5 50 12-4 4-7 
49—Port Arthur Bs eM 6-9 6-7 | 39-7 | 61-7 | 22-1 15 2°5 31-7 60 11-5 4-8 
50—Fort William........ 7-3 7-1} 40-7 | 62-1 | 20-3 13-8 2-7 41-1 52°5 10-7 4-8 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-6) 7:4] 38-1] 56-5 | 19-8 14:0| 2-8 274-7 52-1 13-0 5-2 
51—Winnipeg............. 7+4 7-2} 40-2 | 55-9 | 18-7 13-6 2°8 28-5 54-2 12°38 5-3 
§2—Brandon............- 7-7 7:6 | 35-9 | 57 20-9 14-3 2°8 26-9 50)! 13-7 5. 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 8:0 | 8-1] 42-1] 60-3 | 20-6 19-6 | 2-9 33-2 57-1 12-3 5-0 
Soo Rouina | Hk cL 8-1 |'8-4)] 41-6 160-5 | 183 | | 19-4a| 28y 32-7.).. Bba7a 18 5} 
564—Prince Albert........ 8-1 8 40-5 | 61 20-2 21-6al 3-4 BY AML Pega OPO aie coca APS 5 
55—Saskatoon........... 8 8 43-8 | 61:3 | 21-1 20-3a) 2-8 32 57-5 14 4-8 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7-6 7-8 | 42-6 | 58-3 | 22-7 18a 2-6 O24) 2, 2 eae 10 54 
Alberta (average).......... 7-6 | 7-6] 39-6] 59-6 | 18-7 18-9 | 2-9 28-8 | [52-5 13-1 5-0 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7:6 7-6 | 40-5 | 60-4 | 18 21-7a) 2-9 ASOD Pepe MP 5 MRE Age! 4-9 
58 Drumheller. 20m (hath 7:7 | 41-2 | 59-7 | 20 19-9al 3 27-5 60 13-7 5-4 
50 Wamontone .... 2b 7-61 75 | 41-9 | 56-6 | 18-2] 18a | 8 32 50 14 4.9 
60—Calgary. 3%... 6.28 7-5 771 37-7 1 59°5 | 19-7 17-7a| 2-9 27-1 50 11 4-7 
61—Lethbridge.......... oe 7-6 | 36-5 | 61-8 | 17-5 17a, 2:8 31-2 50 13-5 5-3 
British Columbia (aver.)..| 7:4 7-1] 41-5 | 59-2 | 19-8 21-8 a1 35-5 54-5 11-8 5-3 
62—Fernies oe 2S 8:4 7-9 | 41-7 | 56-7 | 15 22-5al 2:8 37-5 55 13 5 
68—Nelson.:.........050- 7-7 8 38-5 | 62-5 | 18-5 25a:| 3-8 OU Ol ee weber 14 D 
H4——T rar: 9 ere ye eo Wee 7:7 7-1] 41-4 | 61-2 | 21-2 23-3a) 3-4 29-3 54 ty 14 5-3 
65—New Westminster 6-7 6-4 | 42 55 19-2 20a DeSiit,) sooo 50 * 10-7 4-9 
66—Vancouver........... 6:8 | 6-6} 41-1} 56-2 | 18-9 19-4a] 2-7 31-7 55 10-5 4-9 
67—Victoria........0.56 5 7-5 6:9 | 438-2 | 58-7 | 22-6 20-6a| 2-9 36-8 57°8 10-7 3) 
68—Nanaimo.-: 2... .055 7:3 6-8 | 41 60-7 | 20-2 20a 3+1 BGS DArs), See Nea als Sade valeee 5 
69—Prince Rupert.. 7°2 6-8 | 42-8 | 62-3 | 22-7 23-3a) 3-1 32-5 55 10 1st Be oeirte Bes BP 
ia fave oad oe Pe a ce eee eee Sh" ANNUM MiP aaNEN aE TEE 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at at prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
h. Including lignite. i. Including birch. . Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at 


six rooms, $10-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1939 
















































Bs Rent 

& 
3 pu 

Ee = Six-roomed 

3 | Six-roomed |houses with 

ie -»/houses with} incomplete 

3 ‘ .5|modern con-|_ modern 

— | #| Veniences, con- 

S$ |] per month | veniences 

Otts per month 

c. Cc. 3 $ 
26-3 | 9-2 pA: 220 17-868 
28°41 | 9-7 21-250 14-833 
30-1 | 9-9]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
30 10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
25 10 {15-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
30 8-7|20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
25 9-5)18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
28-3 {10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
22°4 |40-0/19- 00-23-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
28:0 | 9-7 22°875 17-125 
29-9g| 9-9/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
28-6 | 9-7)18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
25-6 | 9-4 25-00 18-00 |10 
27-8 | 9-8 20-00 15-00 j11 
22°6 | 9-0 22611 16-438 
21-1 | 9-5}22-00-30-00 |............ 12 
23 9-4/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |13 
24-1 | 9-5}21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 |14 
20-3. | 8-9}15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
20-8 | 8-4/18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 {16 
20-7, | 9-4|18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
24-2 | 9-1)16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 {18 
24-9 | 8-6}22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
24-1 | 8-2/18-00-26-00 |14-00~-18-00 |20 
24-7 | 8-9 20°679 19-036 
23-8 | 9-1)20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
23-2 | 8-9/18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
24 9-3/20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
22-1 | 9 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
23 8-2!22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
19-8 | 9-1/25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
24 8-8120-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
26 8-8)27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
21-7g¢| 8-4/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
24e 8-9|25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
25 8-8/27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
24-1 | 8-6120-00-30-00 |14-00-23-00 |32 
24-1 | 8-9/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
24 9 |22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |34 
23 8-9/20-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |35 
20 8 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
22-5 | 9 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
25 8-7|24-00-36-00 |18-00-26-00 38 
24-7 | 9-1/23-00-80-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
20-52] 8-1/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
uate ie 8-3}25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
25 9-4/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
23-2 | 8-4/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
30 Died Wt caine Orateret leet ohays er aeeP eae 44 
29-3 | 9-5130-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
32:2 | 9 17-50 15-00 |46 
35 9 p p 47 
25 8-9|20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
26-9 | 9-7/22-00-82-00 |15-00-23-00 |49 
25 9-2}22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 150 
26°5 | 9-5 26-500 19-250 
26-6 | 9-5/25-00-37-00 |18-00-25-00 |51 
26-4 | 9-5!18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
28-1 | 9-7 25-000 18-500 
25-8 | 9-8/26-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 |53 
30 10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
29 9-5/20-00-27-00 |14-00—20-00 55 
27-4 | 9-3}/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
29-2 | 9-4 24-625 17-750 
30g | 9-7/20- Hi Ws 00 |14- ii i 00 |57 
30 8-9 58 
3lg¢ | 9-6}20- 00-30: 00 |15- 00-22- 00 {59 
28 9-5}22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
27 9-3/20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |61 
33-7 | 9-8 23-063 17-488 
36-7 |10 16-00 14-00 |62 
40 10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 163 
be eae 9-5/25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
30 9-7}18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
31-2 | 9-4/22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
31-2 |10 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
oa 10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 


Wood 
3 3 
z 8 4 2. 8 3 
3 ie ag teas) ay boo Palas! 
#8 = ee i| S33 | 188 8238 | Bes 
a o oO my oD as nea Bou 
ae a Co ete ee eee ee ck 
-Q oO ja) we) wa 7) = 
9-627 12-215 9-704 11-718 7-152 8-599 4-439 
4-831 10-250 6-500 7°833 5-667 2-167 6-000 
6-90- 7-255 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7:00 7°00 
6-50- 6-75s 9-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 6:00 6-00 
6-75- 9-50 LO BOUT Ve sie. se ae” alae Se AN iene a [cesta Ok Ey la hs lh SE 
8-50-10-50 11-50 |8+00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |7-00-8-00 | 8-00- 9-00 5-00 
9-250-9 - 650 11-750 8-500 19-009 6-000 7-000 7-500c 
10-250 12-250 2°000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7:°500 
9-50-10-50¢ ree 6-002 7-00¢ 5-00¢ 6-00g g 
10-75-11-75 50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8-00c 
g- Reigate 75. |12- 50-13. OG ee ee clic ciaiats Cis atepealei|favaee aresoreeerate dicis ste aneteletmmcteis (lee latenebeias as 
9.419 12-214 10-860 11-583 8-195 8-524 8-209 
10-50 11-00 12-33¢ 12-38c¢ 11-00c 11-00c 7-50c 
7-50-10-00 11-50 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00¢ 8-00c 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7°00 8-00 8-00 
7-75 12-50 10-33¢ 12-17c 8-67c 9-67c 6-50c 
SSOP RA) 5 US 2 40 Sk IIR ER UU NO VATA SOIR OTN A Ona Se aed) ce 
11-00 13-50) ee ieee. oe 8° 2561s Tie ee COOGEE Ley 
7°50- 8-00 11-75 16-00c 17-33¢ 9-00 10-00 |10-00-12-00c 
10-25 12-75 8-50 9-00 7-50 SOON oars wee ee 
10-608 12-147 10-250 12-583 4° 263 9-842 8-79 
10-25 |11-50-12-75 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 
7°50- 8-00 Bile 50) Ve eee 8 | aa nie ie Ue Pe Le Me AS Re ER SRN I YN ng 
8-00 13-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 
9-00-12-50d 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 SOOM Tee ke ae is 
10-00 |12-50-13-00 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 
9-00-12-50d 12-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00: 9-00 
10-25 13-00 9-00 10-50 6-00 TALON Bie ae a at 
11-00d 10-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 
7°50- 8-50¢ 11-50¢ g g g g 
8- i 12-00g g 16-00¢ g g g 
9-0 10-75 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
9-50-12- "5d TORSO yee es 14-OORpe ysis! LZEOON | SLE PR OEH 
10-00 IQR SON Se On 17-00-18-00 |.......... 13 -00-14-00 10-00c¢ 
10-00 12-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 DOO eh a a 
9-50-13 -00d 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 TS OO See Dee 
10-50-12-50d ACTS Oi A 20 (i BD ee Oe ee an 
9-00-12-50d 12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 EA OOM ee Oi. 
11-25-12-50d/11-75-12-25 |.......... La OOCle yaanece ey 13-00c 6:00¢ 
9-50-12-50d TOEO0) Pee See ae 15-00-16-00 |.......... 11- pir 00 8-00c 
9-00-11-00¢ 11-00¢ zg g g £ 
8-50-10-50d ACU (eR RNR 1600c) she denies 12-00-14-00c 7-00-10-00c 
9 00= 9-504 LL GO =U DON amine: utente. NEMA ML ARNT A RA ISOC UE EON 20 ey 
8- Wes a: 00 VECO OU IAs RUM NR Oe RI Fe A ec a 
OO" gee eerie 7-00 | 7-50- 9-00 5-00 TELLIN pete iw spat 
11- 00 50d 14- 00-14- 50 12-00 12-50 8-50 9-00c 10-00c 
weave Rea Teabis Be. dee boc 10250 ch. roa tiers 9 OO TO foc iail a... Ws 
12. 50-16. 30d 16-25 9-50 10-50 8-50 ODO Neca ly Mts 
8-00-11-50d 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c 
11-75-13-50d 12-50 7-50 8°75 6-50 ETE Rete ere 
11-75-13 -50d 12-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 GAUOR TD ates wees 
8-800 PES Zi Peeve tai ye lcs ane ce erate rere. 2-875 8-250 2-000 
6-25-13 -00h}14-00-15-50 |..........)............ 6-50-9-00 | 6-50- 9-50 7-00 
4275-11-20 | 13200317 OO) I ejaitia ds ero |iopodde > sachets» 6:50-9-50 | 7-00-10-0C 7-00 
8-356 NG ZOO Retest |e. coe oe sete ala 5-313 7-969 9-167 
4-95-12-70h LOD. |e eee ete | eteekin, NE Ree. | ie 7-00- 9-00 9-50 
8-25- 9-25h TDCI ELI. cane i (Ceara Mile 3°50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 
780= O° UNE meee ete Maree bons arcu fee ye 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 
5-15- 9-10h DROID i os Nc Ri ae SU Pa panies Pet hk 9-00-11-00c 11-00¢ 
5-063 1 Le ae A Weis ag) Pe I 5-500 6-500 4-000 
£ £ g £ 
Beh worl oot eC Eo. Td 
2-75- 4-50h ‘g g 5-00g 6-00g g 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75¢ g g 6-00¢ 7:-00g¢ 4:00¢ 
£00 = 47 Si ee Meee eat EARL ae eft: cthnetupe dupe, estes eel os: ae panne 4-00 
9-929 OI 9 cote Ila erdel scdetate as. 6-594 7-089 4-725 
9-00-10-50 TOs OD: eee SV ey ht ie Bates 7-00-8-00 | 8-25- 9-75 | 4-88- * 33¢ 
820010 DO Teter roman Meera em pens Cs eR 6-25-6-50 | 7-50- 7-75 6-50c 
10-00-10-50 LOZ" | enn ep ANA TAAL, | SON Mea cation 5-00 3-00 
10-00-10-50 TOC TASH he oc: Santo REM OC GEIGER Fe orc cat here 6-25 4-25 
9-25-10-75 DF OU. c SRB oc, | has aktatnats sma 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77c 
V7 tel Sen Geer tae ON tector: Gore ae ie ee eo oie Se BAO) seers idee els 
T2200=14 00min ere, . Seen | etn eee re Tee hg, de 5-00-10-00i] 7:00-12-00i]............ 











32-8 110 {20-00-30-00 





15 -00-20-00 





price per cord from price quoted. 
$35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. r; 


d, Including semi-bituminous. 


f. Petroleum coke. 
Mining company houses in district $8 $10 per month; others, five and 


. Natural gas used extensively. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Commodities Com- 
modities 
*All commodities..............+- 567 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 
Ifl. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products .tes tsk hades cet 85 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Papervit tions cue teas eas 49 
V. Iron and Its Proeducts...... 44 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 18 
VII. ml atrn da 4 Minerals. and 
PTOCUCTSM char. Conon ts 83 
VITI. Chonicsik and Allied Pro- 
VOCS, PSO ee ee 77 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
ACCOR ie SR ee oe 126 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 
Building and Construction 
Materials:: 00. 05.050%.3 111 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
Feed Gs (9 (0 RRA UR in 186 59-2}134-7/176-4| 91-2) 95-9} 86-5 
BrevAnimal.2.: te) eeeye 4 105 70-1|129-0)146-0} 95-9] 97-7|107-5 ‘bE 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 | 64-11/132-6]160-6] 88-0] 98-0) 96-1}1 
TES Marie: },. DV eSVs sees: 16 65-9)111-7)114-1) 91-7/103-4/109-6]1 
TES Borest ©. ie Mo eke 57 60-1] 89-7|151-3}106-8] 98-8] 98-6 
EVO} Mineral i. io ta eee ee 203 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8|120-8/154-1} 94-7] 97-4] 94-4 


All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 


64-0)127-4/155-9} 97-3) 97-7) 94-9] 95-7) 79-5) 68-9) 77-2) 83-1 


O1- 
09: 
92- 
67-9}115-2}184-6)106-4] 98-8] 91-7} 92- 
97: 
64-8/127-7)156-5}100-4| 97-4] 94-2] 93- 


t 
1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 |Nov.|Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Oct |Nov. 


1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 


| | | | — | | | | S| | | | —_——_— | ——_— 


58-1|127-9|167-0| 86-2) 96-3) 87-3] 93-5) 62-6] 61-0} 79-1) 84-5] 60-2) 68-1) 68-3 
70-9|127-1}145-1) 96-0) 97-9}110-3}108-4| 93-4] 63-5) 73-5) 80-7] 73-3) 79-9} 80-7 


58-2)157-1]176-5)101-7| 96-5] 92-2) 89-8) 77-5) 70-9} 69-6) 69-2) 66-4] 74-9] 78-8 


63-9] 89-1/154-4/106-3) 98-8] 98-6] 93-1] 85-8} 64-4] 69-4) 75-7| 76-3) 83-6) 84-7 
68 -9]156-9]168-4/104-6) 99-3] 92-8] 93-4] 89-3} 86-1] 88-3)104-1) 98-2)100-6)102-0 


98-4)141-9)185-5) 97-3] 97-0] 94-1] 96-7) 73-5) 66-2) 74-0) 73-7) 72-7| 74-9] 74-5 
56-8} 82-3/112-2}107-0} 99-4) 92-8} 92-8} 89-4) 85-1) 85-0] 87-4) 86-2) 86-1) 86-5 
63-4/118-7)141-5}105-4) 99-5) 94-3} 95-1) 90-9] 81-0) 78-8] 81-3] 79-4) 81-5} 83-4 


62-0]102-7)186-1) 96-9] 97-5) 95-1) 94-3} 84-5) 73-0! 76-0] 79-7) 74-8] 79-4)..... 


61-8}119-0/150-8] 90-2) 97-5) 99-1/100-3} 83-9] 67-1] 76-2} 81-6) 72-0) 78-4)..... 
62-2) 91-9/126-3/101-4) 97-5) 92-4) 90-3] 84-9) 77-0) 75-8) 78-5) 76-7) 80-1)..... 
67-7|183-3]164-8) 98-8} 97-2} 93-4) 95-1 : . ° ; : 
55-1] 81-9}108-6/104-1)100-8) 92-8] 94-5) 90-9) 85-4) 89-5) 94-5) 95-3] 96-4)..... 
69-1/139-0)171-0) 98-2) 96-8} 93-5} 95-2) 71-4) 62-0) 74-8) 81-0) 65-0) 71-5)..... 


67-0)100-7/144-0}108-7| 97-9] 98-3} 98-2} 85-7] 80-7] 86-6) 91-8] 89-3] 92-5|..... 
69-5/148-1/177-3) 95-8) 96-5) 92-4) 94-5] 68-2] 58-8} 72-8) 79-2) 60-9) 67-9)..... 


seers 


: -1| 64-6) 71- 
82-8] 71-7| 75-4} 80-7] 74-0) 78-8]..... 


{The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canaaa); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended December 1, 1939; monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 1284) 
Retail Prices 


Meat prices at the beginning of November 
were down somewhat in the average following 
the advances in the previous month. Sirloin 
steak averaged 28-7 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 29-9 for October 1. Round steak 
also was 1 cent per pound lower for Novem- 
ber at 24-5 cents per pound. Mutton declined 
from 24-6 cents per pound to 24:2 cents; fresh 
pork from 24-5 cents to 23-8 cents and break- 
fast bacon from 32:4 cents to 31:7 cents. 
Lard was slightly higher at 18-7 cents per 
pound. Fresh eggs were generally consider- 
ably higher except in cities in British Colum- 
bia where there were some declines. The 
Dominion average price was up from 88 cents 
per dozen to 41-9 cents. Milk was fraction- 
ally higher at 10:9 cents per quart. Creamery 
butter advanced in the average from 31:9 
cents per pound to 32-6 cents. Cheese aver- 
aged 4 cent per pound higher at 22:8 cents. 
Flour was fractionally lower at 3-4 cents per 
pound in November following a substantial 
advance at the beginning of October. The 


price of canned vegetables was again higher, 
tomatoes averaging 11:7 cents per tin in 
November, 11:3 cents in October and 10-6 
cents in September. The price of beans aver- 
aged 6:9 cents for November 1, 6:4 for 
October and 5:1 cents for September. 


Potatoes per 100 pounds were lower in 
most of the cities following the advances the 
previous month. The Dominion average price 
was $1.66 for November; $1.73 for October 
and $1.51 for September. Granulated sugar 
was nearly 4 cent per pound higher at 7-2 
cents per pound. The price of coffee averaged 
34 cents per pound in September, 40-2 cents 
in October and 42:4 cents in November. 
Anthracite coal rose in several localities the 
Dominion average price being up from $14.57 
per ton to $14.88. Bituminous coal also was 
higher averaging $9.63 per ton as compared 
with $9.55 the previous month. 


The following are the prices per ton re- 
ported for Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French 
nut” at the beginning of November: Halifax 
$15.50; Charlottetown $14.50-$15.50; Saint 


December, 1939 


John $14.50; Quebec $14; Three Rivers $15.50 
and $14.50; Sherbrooke $14.75; St. Hyacinthe 
$15; Thetford Mines $17.50; Montreal $15 
and $15.25; Ottawa’ $16.75; Kingston $16; 
Belleville $16.50; Peterborough $17.50; Oshawa 
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$15.50; Toronto $15; St. Catharines $15.75; 
Hamilton $15.50 and $15; Galt $16-$16.50; St. 
Thomas $16; Cobalt $19.50; Timmins $19.75; 
Port Arthur $18; Fort Wiliam $18; Winni- 
peg $20.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. Tables giving 
the official and certain other index numbers 
of cost of living, retail and wholesale prices, 
in Great Britain and certain of the principal 
industrial and commercial countries appeared 
in the October issue of the Lasour GazxErre. 
Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources the infor- 
mation contained therein usually deals with 
conditions prevailing some months previous 
to the date of publication in the Laxsour 
GazettE. In Great Britain both wholesale 
and retail trade are now subject to govern- 
ment control, the main objects of which are 
to conserve supplies of vital materials and 
to protect the public from unwarranted in- 
creases in prices. In order to achieve these 
ends the government of the United Kingdom 
has fixed retail and wholesale prices of some 
articles and is controlling the entire trade in 
some commodities, including importation and 
exportation. 

In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices and 
distribution has been put in force with conse- 
quent effects upon prices. In some of these 
countries the publication of price data has 
been suspended and in the case of Germany 
direct information will henceforth be unobtain- 
able although information contained in the 
official publications of neutral countries and 
in the press will be noted. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number on the base 1930100, was 
110-7 for October as compared to 105-2 for 
September, an increase of 5:2 per cent for 
the month. As in September, each of the 
eleven groups making up the “all items” index 
showed increases. The index for the combined 
food and tobacco groups was up 8:4 per cent 
for the month, there having been increases 
of 6-6 per cent in the index of cereals, 4°5 
per cent in that for meat, fish and eggs and 
12-4 per cent in other food and tobacco. The 
index for the combined industrial materials 
and manufactures groups showed an increase 
of 3-6 per cent, the most important increase 
being one of 10:2 per cent in textiles (other 


than wool and cotton); wool prices increased 
8-3 per cent and cotton prices increased 4:2 
per cent. The index for chemicals and oils 
increased 5:2 per cent. Comparing the “all 
items” index for October, 1939, with that for 
October, 1938, we find that there has been 
an increase of 11-7 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc——The Ministry of Labour 
index number on the base July, 1914— 100, 
was 169 at the beginning of November as 
compared with 165 a month earlier, an increase 
of 2:4 per cent. The index of food prices 
increased from 150 to 154 or 2:7 per cent 
during the month. During October there was 
an increase in the retail prices of bacon, and 
a seasonal rise in the prices of eggs. There 
were also slight increases in the average retail 
prices of cheese, butter, tea, meat, potatoes 
and milk. On the other hand there was a 
reduction in the prices of fish (which had risen 
sharply during September) and the average 
price of margarine declined slightly due to 
the introduction of a standard blend. The 
index of clothing prices increased 1-1 per cent, 
that for fuel and lighting materials increased 
1:4 per cent and that for sundries increased 
2-7 per cent. The index of rents was un- 
changed. 

Eire 

Cost or Livine—tThe cost of living index 
number of the Department of Industry and 
Commerce on the base July, 1914—100, was 
173 at mid-August as compared with 172 at 
mid-May. During the quarter the index of 
food prices increased from 157 to 158 while 
those for clothing and for fuel and light 
were unchanged at 225 and 180 respectively. 





United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number on the base 1926—100, 
was 79:1 for September as compared with 
75:0 for August, an increase of 5-5 per cent 
for the month. Each of the ten groups making 
up the index showed advances during the 
month which followed the outbreak of the 
European war. The index of farm products 
increased 12-6 per cent, while that for foods 
increased 11-8 per cent; the index for the 
hides and leather group rose 6:3 per cent 
during the month and that for textile products 
was up 5:8 per cent. Other increases were 
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less than 5 per cent. Compared with the 
corresponding figure for September, 1938, the 
September index was up 1:0 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on the base 1913 —= 
100, was 144-2 on September 15, 1939, showing 
an increase of 1-2 per cent over the figure 
for June 15, which was 142-5. During the 
quarter the index of food prices rose from 
120°9 to 125-3, that for fuel and lighting 
materials, from 158:4 to 159-6, that for 
furniture, from 174-4 to 175-0 and that for 
sundries from 196-4 to 196-8. The index of 
rent declined from 113-2 to 113-1 while that 
for clothing was unchanged at 145:3. 


The index number of the Industrial Con- 
ference Board on the base 1923100, was 
85-8 for October as compared with 85-9 for 
September, a decrease of 0:1 per cent for the 
month. The food group (which is based on 
the food price index of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for October 17, 
1939) showed a decrease of 0:7 per cent and 
sundries declined 0:2 per cent. The index 
of prices of fuel and lighting materials rose 
0-9 per cent, due to an increase of 1-6 per 
cent in the price of coal. The index of cloth- 
ing prices was up 0°6 per cent while that for 
housing was up 0-1 per cent. The general 
index for October, 1939, was exactly the same 
as that for October, 1938. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFF ECTING LABOUR 


Saskatchewan Farm Labourer awarded 
Damages for Accident 


Damages of $800 and medical and other 
expenses as well as costs of the action were 
awarded by Mr. Justice Embury of the 
Saskatchewan Court of King’s Bench in 
August to the plaintiff, a farm labourer, for 
an injury in the course of employment. 

The accident occurred while the plaintiff was 
feeding into a fodder-cutting machine straw 
which was pushed towards him by the de- 
fendant employer. There was evidence that 
the latter pushed forward the straw too rapidly 
to permit the plaintiff to give proper attention 
to the machine. The lack of a safety device 
for shutting off the power was considered the 
likely cause of a more serious injury than 
might otherwise have occurred. These factors 
were held to constitute negligence on the part 
of the employer. The Court rejected the argu- 
ments that there had been contributory 
negligence and assumption of risk on the part 
of the plaintiff. Mazurkewich v. Bawkowy 
(1939) 3 Western Weekly Reports 63. 


Alberta Licensing of Trades and Businesses 
Act, 1937 Declared intra vires 


On September 8 Mr. Justice Ewing of the 
Alberta Supreme Court dismissed with costs 
the application of the plaintiff company 
to have declared ultra vires the Alberta 
Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act, 
1937. Mr. Justice Howson of the same Court 
had previously dismissed an action by the 
same plaintiff for judgment on validity of this 
and other Acts. (LaBour Gazette, January, 
1939, p. 114). Its purpose being to regulate 
business within the province, the Act was held 
to be intra vires and to apply to a whole- 
sale company importing and exporting goods 
from and to other provinces. 


The company, which has since 1922 carried 
on this business, had refused to apply for a 
licence and pay the fee required of whole- 
salers by an order of the Minister of Trade 
and Industry issued under the Licensing of 
Trades and Businesses Act, 1937. It claimed 
that the provincial Legislature had no power 
to compel a company incorporated under a 
Dominion law to take out a licence and the 
Minister had no authority to make the order. 

The Court reviewed several decisions of the 
Privy Council in cases involving the question 
of the power of the provincial Legislature 
to impose licences and also the position of 
Dominion corporations in their relation to 
provincial laws. From these it was obvious 
that the province may validly regulate busi- 
nesses within the province through licences 
or impose licences for revenue purposes. 
Further, as to companies incorporated under 
the Dominion Companies Act, the Court 
pointed out that Privy Council judgments lay 
down in effect, that while “provincial legislation 
cannot validly destroy the status and powers 
conferred on a Dominion company by Act of 
the Parliament of Canada,. . . . the powers 
of a Dominion company cannot be exercised 
in contravention of the laws of the province 
restricting the rights of the public generally 
in the province” and “the complete destruc- 
tion of the trade of a Dominion company in 
a province may be an incidental result of 
valid provincial legislation.” The opinion of 
Mr. Justice McGillivray of the Appellate 
Division of the Alberta Supreme Court in a 
similar case in 1932 was that the question is 
whether the legislation “is aimed at and affects 
Dominion company powers as distinguished 
from being aimed at and affecting a trade or 
business in the province which Dominion 
companies may happen to be engaged in in 
common with provincial companies and 
natural persons.” 
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The Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act 
here in question appeared to the Court to 
have no other purpose than the regulation 
of business in the province. It applies to 
trades, businesses, industries, and occupations 
carried on in Alberta, whether carried on by 
individuals or companies incorporated under 
either provincial or Dominion law. 


As regards the argument that the Act is 
“beyond the competence of the Legislature 
because it delegates legislative powers to the 
Minister” it was held that only administra- 
tive or quasi-judicial powers were granted and 
they were ancillary to the purpose of the Act. 

The argument was also held to fail that this 
statute is part of a general scheme of legis- 
lation of which Social Credit is the basis, and 
that as The Alberta Social Credit Act, 1937, 
has been declared invalid this statute being 
an integral part of that scheme is also 
invalid. An Act called the Department of 
Trade and Industry Act which gave to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council similar powers 
to those now vested in the Minister of Trade 
and Industry was passed before “Social 
Credit” became an inssue. Motor Supply 
Company v. Attorney-General for Alberta and 
Minister of Trade and Industry, (1939) 3 
Western Weekly Reports 65. 


Contractor Ordered to Pay Overtime Rate 
Fixed by Collective Agreement 
in Quebec 


On May 17, Mr. Justice Demers of the 
Superior Court of Montreal allowed the action 
of the joint committee in the building trades 
to compel the defendant contractor for the 
construction of a church to pay his workmen 
the overtime rate of time and a half fixed by 
the collective agreement which had been made 
binding under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act for the building trades in the 
district. The penalty fixed by the Act of 
“20 per cent of the difference between the 
wage made obligatory and that actually paid” 
was also allowed. 


The defendant could not avail himself of 
the section of the agreement which permits 
payment at the regular rate for overtime on 
urgent or special work which, for sufficient 
reasons, cannot be performed during the regular 
hours because he had no authorization from 
the joint committee as the section requires. 

Although the claim was for $421.34 plus 
$84.27 penalty, the Court calculated the unpaid 
wages to be $371.99 which with the penalty 
of $74.40 brought the amount of the judgment 
to $446.39, the defendant to pay the costs. 
Comité Conjoint des Métiers de la Construc- 


tion v. Boileau (1939) 77 Rapports Judiciaires 
de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 422. 


Penalty Imposed on Quebec Contractor who 
Paid Rates Fixed in Collective Agreement 
only when Claimed by 
Joint Committee 


Mr. Justice Boyer of the Superior Court of 
Montreal on September 15 allowed the claim 
of a joint committee of the building trades for 


$135.65 being the statutory penalty of 20 


per cent of the difference between the wage 
made obligatory and that actually paid in 
cases where the rate made binding under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act was not 
paid. 

The defendant admitted that the hourly 
rate fixed in the agreement was not paid 
until a letter was received from the plaintiff 
asking for the balance of wages due plus the 
penalty. He then paid the wages owing but 
not the penalty. The Court held that the 
offence was not wiped out by complying at 
that late date. The defendant had been given 
an opportunity to avoid the costs of action 
and could not be allowed to profit by delaying 
payment contrary to the terms of the Act. 
Building Trades Joint Committee v. Ele, 
(1939) 77 Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, 
Cour Supérieure, 453. 


Operator of One-Man Shop not Liable to 
Pay Assessment under Quebec Collective 
Agreements Act 


On October 3 Mr. Justice Guerin of the 
Superior Court of Montreal dismissed an 
action by the joint committee for the shoe- 
repairing industry to collect from the 
defendant operating a one-man shop the 
assessment levied on employers or on 
employers and employees to pay the expenses 
of the committee in enforcing the agreement 
made obligatory for the industry under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act. The 
complaint did not specify whether the 
defendant was assessed as an employer or as 
an employee but it was claimed that if he 
was not an employer he must be an employee 
and in either case he was liable to pay the 
assessment. With this the Court disagreed. 
Since the defendant employed no workmen, 
he was not an employer within the meaning 
of the Act and, even if he was an “employee” 
as defined by the Act, authority to collect 
the levy from an employee is given only 
when it is also collected from his employer. 
Comité Conjoint de l’Industrie de la Répara- 
tion des Chaussures v. Kotik, (1939) 77 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supé- 
rieure, 412. 
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Montreal Employer Fined for Employing 
Women in Clothing Factory After 6 p.m. 


A fine of $20 and costs with the alternative 
of eight days’ imprisonment for violating the 
provisions of the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act by allowing women to 
work after 6 o’clock at night was imposed 
by Mr. Justice Guerin of the Superior Court 
of Montreal on Charles Rothman, manager 
of the Rose Dress Manufacturing Company. 

The defence contended (1) that the action 
which was brought in the first place against 
the Rose Dress Manufacturing Company 
should fail since the latter was not a legal 
person and (2) that the standard time of the 
alleged offence was actually not after 6 p.m. 
The Standard Time Act provided that when 
any question as to time arose, the time 
referred to or intended was standard time 
but a 1928 amendment makes it clear that a 
municipality may alter standard time. The 
Court held that the legal time in Montreal 
was daylight saving time as fixed by the City 
Council. As to the designation of the 
defendant, it was agreed that it had been 
defective but since counsel had appeared to 
act for the company and no objection had 
been raised at the time of entering the state- 
ment of defence or until the evidence for the 
prosecution was completed and since the 
plaintiff had not been prejudiced in any way, 
objection to the form could not later be 


sustained in view of the provisions of the 
Summary Convictions Act. Rex v. Rose Dress 
Manufacturing Company (1939) 77 Rapports 


Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 418. 
Quebec Stationary Engineman Allowed 
Wages Fixed by Fair Wage Order 


A claim for wages under an order of the 
Quebec Fair Wage Board was allowed by 
Mr. Justice Mackinnon of the Superior Court 
of Montreal on May 12 in the action of a 
fourth-class stationary engineman for $527.99, 
the balance of wages due, plus interest and 
costs, for work done during 1938 while he 
was employed in a hospital. 

The Court refused to accept the defence 
that the Fair Wage Act and Order 6 relating 
to stationary engineers did not apply to 
persons employed in hospitals and other 
charitable institutions during the period of 
the plaintiffs employment. An order in 
council of February 24, 1939, (Lasour Gazerts, 
April, 1939, p. 397), which expressly repeals, 
from January 1, 1939, that part of Order 6 
which applies to hospitals was referred to as 
evidence that the Order originally applied to 
such places. The defence that the Act and 
the order are ultra vires as regards hospitals 
and other charitable institutions could not 
be considered as no notice of this plea had 
been given the Attorney-General. Collins v. 
Homoeopathic Hospital of Montreal, (1939) 
7¢ Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour 
Supérieure, 404. 
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PRICES IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES DURING 19338* 


Wholesale prices in many of the principal 
countries declined during 1938, continuing the 
downward movement which commenced about 
the middle of 1937, following the irregular re- 
covery in prices from the low levels of the 
depression. The decline during the last 
eighteen months was due mainly to lower 
prices for certain farm products, notably grains 
and raw textiles, and for certain other raw 
materials. A significant factor in the move- 
ment was the increase in world stocks of prim- 
ary commodities in this period. Important ex- 
ceptions to the downward movement were re- 
corded in France and Japan, where prices have 
continued to rise for a number of years, and 
in Germany and Italy, where changes were 
slight in 1988. The recovery in prices from the 
low levels commenced in 1933, except in those 
countries whose currencies remained on a gold 
basis, some until 1935 or 1986. Retail prices 
and the cost of living remained relatively 
stable in most countries during the year, except 
in France and Japan where there was consid- 
erable advance. 


The Movement of Retail Prices and Cost of 
Living in Canada during 1938 


The index number of changes in the cost 
of living on the basis of prices in 1913 as 100, 
was 131 in December as compared with 132 
in January, this latter figure continuing 
throughout the year until November except 
for an increase to 134 in August due chiefly 
to a seasonal advance in the price of potatoes. 
In 1937 the index number had risen from 129 
in January to 133 in December in continuation 
of the recovery which began in June, 1983, 
when the index number was 120. The changes 
during the year were chiefly in the food and 
rent groups, the former falling from 118 in 
January to 113 in December while rent rose 
from 142 in January to 148. Clothing fell 
slightly in December and fuel showed a small 
increase in November. 

At the end of the year, therefore, the index 
for all items was about nine per cent higher 
than in the summer of 1933 when the low 
point during the depression was_ recorded. 
The recovery since 1933 was most pronounced 
in the food group though rent and clothing 
also advanced substantially while fuel and 
sundries were little changed. In spite of the 
advance in the cost of living since 1933 the 
index number in December, 1938, was still 


18 per cent lower than in December, 1929, 
the figures being 131 and 160 respectively. 


The food group has recorded considerably 
greater changes than the other groups in re- 
cent years and having the greatest weight in 
the construction of the index number has 
therefore been the most important factor in 
its movement since 1929. The index number 
for the group declined from 120 in December, 
1937, to 116 in May, 1938, and then advanced 
to 120 in August. Since August the move- 
ment was downward to the end of the year, 
the figure 113 in December being about six 
per cent lower than in December, 1937, and 
30 per cent lower than in December, 1929, 
but 24 per cent higher than the lowest level 
recorded in the depression in 1933. Of the 
twenty-nine items included in the list of foods 
17 were lower in cost at the end of 1938 than 
at the end of 1937, seven were higher and five 
were unchanged. In this comparison the 
largest declines were recorded in lard, butter, 
bread and flour and the only advance of 
importance was in potatoes. 

Rent for workingmen’s houses advanced 
about four per cent during the spring of 1938, 
continuing the movement in progress since 
the autumn of 1934. The advance from the 
low point in 1934 down to the end of 1938 
was nearly 16 per cent. The index is now 
about 6°5 per cent lower than in 1929. 

In the fuel and light group the movement 
in 1988 was slight, as in recent years, there 
being a seasonal fall in the price of coal and 
wood in the spring and an advance in the 
autumn. The index for the group, now about 
10 per cent lower than in 1929, has changed 
little in recent years, being however somewhat 
lower than in 1933 in contrast to advances in 
other groups. 

The index for the clothing group changed 
little during the year, being one per cent lower 
in December than at the end of 1987. The 
advance in this group since 1933 was about 
10 per cent. It is still 25 per cent lower than 
in 1929. 

Table I brings down to the end of 1938 the 
index number of the cost of living in Canada, 
based on prices in 1913 as 100, and shows the 
percentage changes in the principal groups 
of expenditure for workingmen’s families in 
cities since 1913. The figures for food are 
calculated from the cost of the food group 
in the list of staple foods, fuel-and lighting, 


*The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures, as follows: weekly, 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price 
Movements in other Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and other countries). 
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CHANGES IN THE Cost oF LIVING IN CANADA SINCE 1914 
All items—Food, Fuel, Rent, Clothing and Sundries, Average Prices in 1913 = 100 
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TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO 1938 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel Cloth-| Sun- All Fuel Cloth-| Sun- All 
-— Food | and | Rent | ing dries | items* — Food | and | Rent | ing dries | items* 
Light Light 
Deca 1Oi4 sway, 108 98 97 103 100 103 ||Mar. 1982..... 99 151 158 123 162 131 
Deco 1915000 111 96 94 115 110 107%-|jJune 1932..... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
Dec. 1916..... 138 109 95 136 122 124 ||Sept. 1932..... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Dee i 1OlT hos. 167 125 102 158 134 143 |}Dec. 1932..... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
DecwulGiss tas 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Deel 19192 201 148 122 210 164 176 ||Mar. 1933..... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Dee. 1920..... 202 200 142 232 173 190 ||June 1933..... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Decni192 tne 150 172 150 177 173 161 ||Sept: 1933... 2... 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Wee 192201, 142 177 155 162 174 157 ||Dec. 1933..... 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Dees, 1923004, 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Dec. 1924..... 144 162 158 159 169 156 |/Mar. 1934..... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
Dec. 1925..... 157 166 158 159 166 160 ||June 1934..... 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934..... 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Mari elO26.0 i: 156 166 158 157 166 159 ||Dec. 1934..... 103 144 129 115 154 123 
June 1926..... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926..... 149 160 156 157 166 156 ||Mar. 1935..... 104 143 129 113 155 124 
Dec. 1926..... 152 162 156 157 166 157 ||June* 1935... ..; 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935..... 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Mar. 1927..... 151 161 156 157 166 TST Decke 1935005). 111 141 132 115 154 127 
June 1927..... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927..... 148 158 156 155 166 155 ||Mar. 1936..... ill 142 132 114 154 126 
Dec. 1927.5... 152 158 156 155 166 157 ||June 1936..... 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sepu. 1936..... 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Mar iil928e. ii. 149 159 156 155 166 156 |/Dec. 1936..... 114 142 135 115 154 128 
June 1928..... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928..... 152 157 157 157 166 157 ||Mar. 1937..... 116 141 135 117 154 129 
Dec. 1928..... 154 157 157 157 166 158 ||June 1937..... 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937..... 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Mears) 192901.) 153 158 157 157 166 157 |}Dec. 1937..... 120 140 142 118 15% 133 
June 1929..... 149 slat 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929..... 159 156 158 156 166 159 Jane 108822. 2. 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Dec. 1929..... 161 157 158 156 166 160 |/Feb. 1988..... 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938..... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
Mar 1930..... 159 157 158 155 166 159 |/April 1908..... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
June 19380..... 151 156 160 155 166 157 ||May 1938..... 116 140 144 119 156 32 
Sept. 1930..... 141 156 160 148 165 152 ||June 1938..... 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Deey 1930 138 156 160 148 165 ToL Waly 7 1938. iy 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938..... 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Man igl05 le 124 156 160 141 164 145 ||Sept. 1938..... 116 139 148 118 156 132 
June 1931..... 111 153 158 slesf 164 138 |}Oct. 1988..... 115 140 148 118 156 132 
Septa 103i. 109 151 158 127 163 186 ||Nov. 1938..... 114 141 148 118 156 132 
Dec. 1931..... 107 152 158 127 163 185 ||Dec. 1938..... 113 141 148 117 156 131 


* The figures for ‘‘allitems”’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 183%; 
Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. ae & welg group 0 ( 1% 


and rent entering into a weekly family budget 
published each month in the Lasour GAZETTE. 
For the fuel and light group each month the 
index number is calculated from the cost of 
coal, wood, coal oil, gas and electricity, the 
figures for the last two being weighted accord- 
ing to population, as differences in rates in 
the various cities are greater in these items 
than in the others. An index number for 
rent is calculated for each city from the rates 
for six-roomed houses with modern conven- 
iences, the Dominion average being weighted 
according to population in each city. The 
index numbers for clothing and sundries were 
calculated from the prices and cost of the 
various items from 1913 to 1926, weighted ac- 
cording to the importance of each item in 
workingmen’s family expenditure, and have 
been brought down to date each month from 
data compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Tables II and III show the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting, 
and rent entering into a family budget in 
terms of average retail prices for the 
Dominion by groups for each province. 

Retail prices of meats were higher during 
the first half of the year than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1937 but for the closing 
months of 1938 were about the same as in 
1937. The price of sirloin steak averaged 
26:6 cents per pound in 1938 as compared 
with 26-2 cents in 1937, 23-1 cents in 1936, 
21 cents in 1933 and the pre-depression level 
of 36-3 cents in 1929. The average price in 
December, 1938, was 24:9 cents per pound as 
compared with 25 cents in December, 1937. 
Fresh pork roast averaged 24:1 cents per 
pound in 1988 as compared with 22:2 cents 
in 1987, 15-1 cents in 1933, and 30 cents in 
1929. The price in December, 1938, was 22-7 
cents per pound and in December, 1937, was 
21:9 cents per pound. Beef cattle prices were 
considerably lower in 1938 than in the 
previous year following an advance from the 
levels in 1986 while the prices of bacon hogs 
toward the end of 19388 were .about the same 
as in 1937 but during the first half of 1938 
were higher than in 1937. Exports of cattle 
and meats were substantially lower in 1938 
than in 1937. The numbers of beef cattle 
on the farms have been declining since 1936 
and the numbers of hogs at June 1, 1938, 
were materially lower than at the same date 
in 1937. Sales of live stock at the stock 
yards were much lower during 1938 than in 
the previous year and inspected slaughterings 
were also less. The price of lard in December 
at an average of 14-4 cents per pound was 
about 2°5 cents per pound lower than in 
December, 1937. 

The price of fresh eggs averaged slightly 
lower in 1938 than in 1937 and showed the 
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usual seasonal movement, declining from 45 
cents per dozen in December, 1937, to 25-9 
cents in May, 1938, and advancing to 44 cents 
in December. The production of creamery 
butter during the first eleven months of 1938 
was the highest on record and about 10 per 
cent greater than in the same period of 1937. 
Stocks in cold storage at the end of the 
year were about 40 per cent greater than at 
the end of 1937. The usual seasonal advance 
in prices during the autumn did _ not 
materialize in 1938 and in December the price 
26-7 cents per pound was at the lowest level 
recorded in more than two years as com- 
pared with 39:7 cents per pound in April, 
1988, which was the highest level recorded 
since 1980. The average price for the year 
1938 at 32 cents per pound was slightly higher 
than in 1937 as compared with 25-3 cents in 
1932, the lowest yearly average in recent 
years, and 47 cents in 1929. The price of 
milk averaged 10-9 cents per quart in 19388, 
10-8 cents in 1937, 9-3 cents in 1933 and 
12-3 cents in 1929, 


The price of flour reflecting to some extent 
the much lower prices for wheat declined 
from an average of 4:5 cents per pound in 
December, 1937, to 3-2 cents in December, 
1938. The yearly average price was 4 cents 
per pound in 1988, 4-5 cents in 1937, 3-6 
cents in 19386, 2:9 cents in 1933 and 5:1 
cents in 1929. The price of bread declined 
gradually since August averaging 6-7 cents 
per pound at the end of the year as com- 
pared with 7-3 cents at the end of 1937. The 
price of potatoes, $1.18 per 90 pounds, in 
December, 1938, was the highest recorded 
during the year with the exception of August 
when the price was $1.41 for 90 pounds with 
the marketing of the new crop. From 
January to July the price ranged between 
90 cents and $1. Comparative prices in 1937 
were 95 cents for 90 pounds in December 
and a range between $1.45 and $1.95 from 
January to August. The crop in 1938 was 
estimated to be about 15 per cent smaller 
than in 1937. Onions were 5:2 cents per 
pound in January, 19388, and 3-9 cents in 
December. Canned vegetables averaged grad- 
ually lower during the year, tomatoes, peas 
and corn each declining about 10 per cent. 
The price of United States anthracite coal 
averaged $1462 per ton in December, 1938, 
as compared with $14.18 in July, $1442 in 
December, 1937, $14.03 in July and $14.77 in 
January. 


Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1938 


The accompanying tables V, VI and VII 
show the index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the commodities being arranged 
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TABLE II.—COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN 
RENT ENTERING INTO 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to 
























1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Commodity Quan- |_——]—| —] —_ |__| —_  —_ J —_ | —_ | —_|—_ |—_ |—_ |_| 

tity | Jan.| Jan. } Jan. | Jan. | Jan.| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 

c c Cc Cc Cc Cc Cc c. | Cc Cc Cc Cc c c Cc 
LBesiieailoin yas ake ate 2lbs. | 71-4] 71-0} 54-6) 53-4] 54-0]. 54-2) 56-4) 57-4] 62-81 69-4] 71-8] 63-0] 50-2) 41-2} 40-0 
Oi Beet “shouldert.w.- sec snes s 46-4) 44-6) 30-4) 29-0} 29-4) 28-4) 30-6) 31-8] 36-4] 43-2) 45-4) 37-2) 26-8) 22-2) 21-8 
3| Veal, shoulder...........6+. 1 “ | 25-7] 26-9] 18-9] 18-3] 18-6] 17-8] 18-5] 19-9] 21-7| 23-9] 25-1] 22-0] 15-4] 12-2] 12-0 
4|Mutton, roast .............. 1“ | 32-3] 30-8] 25-6| 27-2] 26-9] 27-6] 28-9] 28-5] 29-0] 30-1] 31-0) 26-9] 22-1] 16-6] 19-0 
B POLleg ae canst te LTRS 36-5] 36-0) 26-7) 26-7) 24-1] 24-1) 28-5) 28-8! 25-9] 27-2] 29-8) 25-9) 15-9} 12-7) 16-6 
GliPork,tealt wanes . dae. ets aise 69-6] 71-4) 52-0) 51-6) 47-6) 46-8) 53-8] 54-8} 51-2) 53-2) 54-4) 52-6) 34-4) 28-0] 31-4 
7|Bacon, breakfast.. a LSS 52-4] 58-4) 39-8) 40-8] 37-0] 33-7) 41-4) 41-8] 37-2] 38-4] 39-4) 38-3) 20-9} 18-1) 21-6 
giLard, pure. ei. s)s..decdecs 2“ | 77-6] 67-8] 43-4] 45-6] 46-0] 46-6] 49-8] 46-4] 44-2] 44-8] 42-6] 41-6] 25-6] 24-6] 27-0 
9|Eges, fres dele LN ote 1 doz. | 86-6] 85-2) 71-2} 63-3} 61-3] 66-9] 62-8] 66-5) 64-3] 60-2} 64-4) 50-5) 41-8] 39-1) 40-7 
10| Eggs, storage...........-4+ “| 69-5] 75-7} 58-7| 46-6] 46-9} 51-9] 50-1) 52-7] 52-0] 48-4| 52-1] 40-1] 32-6] 29-5] 30-2 
5 aU Get eee AP Re CP os A ae 6 qts. | 90-6) 93-0) 79-8} 71-4] 74-4! 73-2) 73-8] 73-2) 78-8) 75-0) 77-4] 72-6} 63-0] 57-0) 58-2 
12|Butter, dairy............... 2lbs. |135-2/113-4] 83-4] 81-0] 85-4] 79-4] 92-0] 86-0| 85-8] 88-2] 88-0] 67-6] 48-8] 45-6] 48-8 
13 Butter, creamery Be Eas aiets as 1 74-8] 63-6] 48-6] 45-5) 48-2) 43-9] 50-7] 47-9) 47-0] 48-3) 47-5] 37-3] 27-5) 26-1] 28-4 
14+@heese; ol dn Py eee KS 40-9] 39-2] 32-6} 30-7] 33-2) 29-0} 33-4) 30-5] 32-1) 33-8] 33-0} 29-2] 22-2) 19-6) 19-7 
15|tCheese, new..........+---- as? 38-1} 37-5} 29-3) 30-7} 33-2) 29-0) 33-4] 30-5) 32-1] 33-8] 33-0} 29-2) 22-2) 19-6) 19-7 
LE ie Ee iba oe 15 “ —|120-5/132- 0 105-0|100- 5 100-5] 112-5]115-5|114-0/115-5/115-5/117-0| 99-0] 90-0] 84-0] 88-5 
17i {Flour family...6. 09255... 06 10K8 74-0} 68-0} 48-0} 44-0) 42-0] 55-0} 54-0} 52-0) 52-0) 50-0} 53-0} 37-0} 31-0) 26-0] 31-0 
18 ecllod cute sPueaa'e one ts wee eh bus 40-0} 36-0) 28-0 27.5 27-5] 31-0} 29-0) 30-5) 31-5) 31-5] 32-0] 26-5) 23-5] 23-0) 25-0 
SOT Hics st aie ee iy eee 2“ | 30-4] 28-2] 19-6] 21-0] 20-8] 21-6] 22-0] 21-8] 21-2] 21-0] 20-6] 19-6| 17-4] 16-4] 16-2 
auteans handpicked nb A RP 2, 23-2) 21-6} 17-4] 17-0) 17-4} 16-4] 16-0] 16-2] 16-0} 21-2) 20-8] 15-4] 9-6) 7-8] 8-8 
21|Apples, evaporated......... 1 “ | 26-2] 24-9] 22-0] 21-6] 18-6] 20-0] 20-3] 20-2} 19-4] 20-6] 21-3] 19-6] 16-5] 15-5) 15-5 
92|Prunes, medium............ A ies 25-7) 25-3] 18-4] 19-0) 17-0) 15-3} 15-7] 15-4] 13-9] 13-6] 16-0} 12-6] 11-7) 10-8) 12-3 
93|Sugar, granulated... 4“ | 62-0] 51-2] 36-8] 38-4] 48-4] 38-0] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 30-0] 29-2] 25-6] 24-4] 23-2] 32-0 
24|Sugar, yellow......2-.eee0e: 2“ | 28.6] 24-6] 17-4] 18-2] 23-2] 18-0] 15-0} 15-8] 15-4] 14-4] 13-8] 12-2] 11-8] 11-2] 15-6 
Ont Mea blacks. HON. 6 aed Bt a 16-0} 14-5) 138-5) 14-9} 17-2) 17-6] 17-9] 18-0) 17-8] 17-7) 17-6} 14-3] 12-9] 10-8} 11-4 
26] 1 Tea, BTCCN...0.. as eearee des 4 | 46-7] 15-7] 15-1] 14-9] 17-2] 17-6] 17-9] 18-0] 17-8] 17-7] 17-6] 14-3] 12-9] 10-8] 11-4 
AK he ale Th ata le 4 | 14-7] 14-8] 13-6] 13-4] 13-4] 14-5] 15-1) 15-4] 15-2} 15-2] 15-1] 13-3] 11-2} 10-2} 9-9 
DEP OLAUORS LAG a dodo «Mile a cle. cee bag |103-0) 75-5} 52-6} 39-0) 47-8} 46-4! 88-0) 68-0) 54-8] 42-6) 77-9] 41-7| 24-2] 31-0) 36-5 
QO VAROLAM a acta. pi eichdete' «/eisielatets Ate 9 “O19 120147-0) SPO 5120] sl s0lerEe Ol) POI EEO] FLO PO) 1-0 9 -Q 

3 $ | $ 

So AilHOods. se Skea a. Seal os eres 15-30)14- 48/11 -03/10-52)10-78)10-77/11-63/11-37)11-19/11-30)11-88) 9-86) 7-68] 6-94) 7-50 

Cont Com C: CoOL BCoc eC lL Ca tC. (| DOA Cal tase Cz VOL |) Ge 
31|Starch, laundry 3 lb Aswl) ae Olid D\yuasol! avg racsg Pala alas a al aot f3-oegss} 358 

32|Coal, anthracite............ Me ton | 87-8|125-0/109-6/115-1/111-5]/105-1/114-7| 105-3] 102-7|102-1]101-4/101-4/101-2 
33|Coal, bituminous........... 6 65-2) 92-1] 71-7| 74-0] 70-6] 65-0| 65-8| 64-6| 63-7| 63-0] 63-1] 62-5] 61-0 


62-5) 69-0} 59-8) 59-4) 57-8) 57-5) 56-2) 55-9) 55-8) 55-4) 54-3) 54-4) 50-9 











Shi Wood fsolt fe iiek. de eee 46 
36 Coal oil Midte.| ik as pe nine 2 ve a 1 gal 81-0} 40-3) 31-7) 31-6) 30-1) 30-5) 30-1) 31-7} 31-2) 31-0) 31-1] 30-7} 27-7 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
37|Fuel and lighting...........)......+- 3-2/74-17| 3-53] 3-61) 3-49] 3-37] 3-44) 3-33) 3-28] 3-27] 3-26] 3-25] 3-11] 2-93] 2-84 
$ 
SSiiRenbeiu ss: SU RE Oe ae 4 mo 5-54) 6-60} 6-92) 6-96) 6-92) 6-91) 6-86] 6-85} 6-89] 6-94) 6-99) 7-06) 6-77) 5-98] 5-57 











tt An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
+ Kind most sold since October, 1922. 


according to “chief component materials” in 
table V, “purpose” in table VI and “origin” 
in table VII. 

This index number moved gradually down- 
ward month by month throughout 1938 con- 
tinuing the movement which commenced in 
July, 1937. In this period of about a year 
and one-half nearly all of the advance of the 
preceding fourteen months was lost. Certain 
comparative figures are 73:3 for December, 
1938; 82-7 for December, 1937; 87-5 for July, 
1937, the peak during recent years; and 71-8 
for May, 1986. At the end of 1938 the index 
number was about 15-5 per cent higher than 


in February, 1933, the low point during the 
depression. It was, however, 24 per cent 
lower than in December, 1929. The decline 
during the last eighteen months was due in 
large part to lower prices of fruits, grains, 
live stock, hides, raw textiles and certain 
other farm products as well as in non-ferrous 
metals, flour and other milled products, 
leather, pulp, pig iron and steel billets. The 
decline in certain of the non-ferrous metals 
and raw textiles occurred to a large extent 
toward the end of 1937. 

The prices of many primary products 
declined more than the prices of finished 
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CANADA) OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND 
A FAMILY BUDGET 


show the minimum cost or the quantities of different foods required for an average family. 





1935 1936 1937 1938 
Jan. | July | Jan. | July | Jan. |July| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May ] June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Year 


—— | Lf | | SN | ef | ef Se | | CN LN LN NL et 








c. c c c c c c c Cc Cc. c. c c Cc c c ¢c c c 
40-0} 50-6] 45-8) 46-8] 45-8) 58-6) 50-4) 51-2) 50-4) 51-8] 53-8) 57-0) 56-8} 57-2) 55-4) 53-6) 51-4] 49-8! 53-2] 1 
21-6] 28-0) 25-0) 25-4) 24-4} 32-4) 27-6) 28-0) 28-0] 28-8) 30-2) 32-2) 32-2) 31-6) 30-4) 29-4) 28-4] 28-2) 29-6) 2 
12-1] 12-9] 14-1] 13-3] 14-0] 14-4) 15-2) 16-1) 15-9) 15-6) 15-6) 16-0) 15-7) 15-6) 15-6) 16-1) 15-7] 15-5] 15-7] 3 
19-7| 21-4] 21-3] 22-5} 21-0) 24-7| 22-0) 22-4; 23-4) 24-3) 24-9) 25-8) 24-7) 24-5] 238-4) 23-0) 21-7) 22-2) 23-5) 4 
19-4} 22-5} 21-1] 21-9) 20-6) 22-6] 22-1) 22-1) 22-6) 23-6) 24-3] 24-8) 26-2) 27-4) 25-8] 24-8] 23-1] 22-7] 24-1] 5 
37-8] 40-2] 40-4) 40-2! 39-4) 40-2) 41-8} 41-4) 41-6} 42-0] 42-8) 43-2) 43-8) 45-6] 44-4) 438-6) 42-2) 41-6) 42-8) 6 
32-3] 30-2) 29-3) 29-5] 29-2) 29-1) 30-7] 30-3) 30-4) 31-9] 32-5) 33-1) 34-2) 36-3) 35-1) 34-0} 32-5) 30-9} 32-7] 7 
29-2) 31-0) 35-8} 30-6] 31-8) 33-8] 32-8} 31-2} 30-6} 30-8] 30-8} 30-6} 30-6] 30-6} 30-0} 29-8} 29-6] 28-8! 30-5) 8 
37-0] 24-7] 41-5] 27-2) 39-4] 27-0) 38-3) 32-0} 32-0) 29-0) 25-9} 27-9) 31-0] 34-1) 36-0] 39-7) 43-9) 44-0] 34-5) 9 
29-5] 21-2) 33-9] 23-4) 32-6] 22-8] 31-3} 26-9] 27-0) 24-4} 22-2] 23-7) 26-7| 29-2) 380-2} 382-9] 34-9] 34-7] 28-7/10 
61-8] 60-6] 61-8} 61-2) 64-6) 64-2} 66-0) 66-0} 66-0) 66-0] 66-0} 65-4) 64-8] 64-8) 65-4] 65-4) 65-4) 65-4) 65-6/11 
44-4) 42.8] 54-0) 44-6) 53-8] 50-0} 62-2) 64-6) 70-2) 71-4] 60-2) 56-0) 52-6) 52-4) 51-0) 49-6) 49-2) 48-2) 57-2)12 
25-5] 24-8] 30-6) 26-2} 30-3] 28-9] 34-7} 36-0} 39-1] 39-7) 33-3] 31-4] 30-0) 29-8) 28-3) 27-2) 27-8] 26-7} 32-0/13 
19-4) 19-9} 20-6} 20-7) 22-4) 23-0} 23-3] 23-3) 23-4) 23-7) 23-8) 23-8) 28-8) 23-9) 23-6] 23-3) 23-4] 23-2) 23-5)/14 
19-4] 19-9] 20-6) 20-7) 22-4] 23-0] 23-3) 23-3) 23-4] 23-7) 23-8) 23-8) 23-8! 23-9) 23-6) 23-3] 23-4) 23-2) 238-5}15 
90-0} 88-5) 93-0} 93-0} 99-0)105-0) 108-0} 108-0} 108-0} 108-0] 108-0) 108-0 ath 0} 108-0) 106- 5 103-5} 102-0} 100-5) 106-4/16 
34-0} 33-0] 34-0] 34-0) 41-0} 45-0) 45-0) 44-0} 45-0) 44-0) 43-0} 42-0) 41-0) 40-0} 36-0) 34-0} 33-0) 382-0) 39-9]17 
26-0] 26-0) 26-0) 25-5} 27-5} 29-0} 29-0} 29-0) 29-0) 28-5} 28-5) 28-5 28 5} 28-5) 28 0 27.0 26-5] 26-5} 28-1)18 
15-8} 15-6] 15-6] 15-8) 16-0] 16-2} 16-4) 16-4) 16-4) 16-4) 16-4) 16-4) 16-4] 16-4] 16-4) 16-2) 16-2} 16-4) 16-4/19 
9-8} 10-8} 10-8} 9-8} 13-8] 15-6) 11-4) 11-2} 11-0) 11-0} 10-8) 10-8} 10-6) 10-6} 10-6) 10-4} 10-4} 10-2} 10-8}/20 
14-8} 16-0} 15-5) 16-2) 16-4) 15-8} 15-9} 15-2) 15-1) 15-6) 15-6) 15-4) 15-2) 15-2) 15-4) 15-5) 14-8) 15-4) 15-4/21 
12-5} 12-4) 11-4) 10-9) 11-4) 11-8} 11-4) 11-2) 11-2) 11-0} 10-8) 11-0; 11-0} 11-1) 11-0} 10-9} 10-9} 10-8) 11-0)22 
25-6) 25-6) 25-2) 24-4) 24-8) 26-0) 26-0} 26-0) 26-4) 26-4) 26-0} 26-0) 25-6) 25-6) 25-2) 25-6) 25-2] 25-2] 25-8)23 
12-6] 12-6} 12-2} 12-0) 12-2) 12-6] 12-8} 12-8] 12-8} 12-8} 12-6) 12-6} 12-4) 12-4) 12-4) 12-4) 12-4) 12-4] 12-6)24 
18-2] 13-0} 13-1] 18-0} 18-1] 13-4) 14-4) 14-5) 14-5) 14-5) 14-7) 14-7) 14-7) 14-7) 14-7] 14-8] 14-7) 14-7) 14-6/25 
13-2] 13-0} 13-1] 18-0) 138-1) 13-4) 14-4; 14-5] 14-5) 14-5) 14-7) 14-7) 14-7] 14-7] 14-7] 14-8) 14-7) 14-7] 14-6/26 
9-5} 9-3] 9-2} 8-9} 8-9) 9-0) 8-8} 8-8) 8-8} 8-7] 8-7} 8-7} 8-7} 8-6] 8-8! 8-7) 8-6} 8-7] 8-7/27 
24-4) 25-4] 41-4] 65-1) 51-6) 47-9) 32-2) 32-0) 31-7) 30-0); 29-0] 31-1] 32-7) 47-0) 33-3) 34-6] 35-8] 39-5) 34-1/28 
“9 “9-9 9) 7-9) 9 9 “9 “9 9 “9 9 “9 9 “9 8 8 “9 9/29 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 





—— | ——_ | — | — —— [| — —__ | — | —___. | —— | — | | —_ | —_ _-_ | — | — | —____ | ——_ | — | — | 











$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
5-54] 5-57] 5-63] 5-70) 5-77) 5-87) 5-94) 5-94) 5-94) 5-96) 6-02) 6-04) 6-04) 6-06) 6-06) 6-06) 6-04) 6-05) 6-01/38 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 8 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
15 -99}15-94/16-68/16-51)17-04)17-24) 17-48) 17-39) 17-48) 17-50) 17-36) 17-43) 17-45) 17-70) 17-41) 17-35) 17-29) 17-25] 17-42)39 





products and as a group lost the relatively and animal products two per cent. The index 
favourable position gained in 1936 and 1937. for “producers’ goods” was 68:4 in December, 
Since the recovery in prices commenced from 19388, as compared with 82:7 in December, 
the low levels recorded during the depression 1937, and 90-3 in July, 1987. The index for 
in 1933 the index of “raw and partly manu- “consumers’ goods” was 76 in December, 
factured goods” moved from a level 23 per 1988,” 79-1 in December, 1937, and 81:1 in 
cent lower than that of “fully and chiefly July, 1937. The decline in the former group 
manufactured goods” to a point about 7-5 during the year was due mainly to lower 
per cent above it in July, 1937, and then prices for certain building materials, as well 
downward to nearly 12 per cent below it in as for materials for the milling industries, for 
December, 1938. the furs and leather goods industries, for the 

The index for Canadian farm products meat packing industries and for miscellaneous 
declined 23 per cent during the year under’ producers materials. In “consumers’ goods” 
review, field products being down 35 per cent the decline was due mainly to lower prices 
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TABLE I1I.—COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES si THE DOMINION AND 


ND RENT ENTERING 





























FOOD 
1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 } 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Jan, | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. |} Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadatisnn aeccuwis, 15-30} 14-48] 11-03] 10-52} 10-78] 10-77] 11-63] 11-37} 11-19} 11-30] 11-88] 9-86} 7-68] 6-94] 7-50 
Nova Scotia...........- 5-35] 14-72) 11-18] 10-68] 11-12] 10-85} 11-80] 11-34] 11-12] 11-33] 11-92} 10-21] 8-19} 7-32] 7-81 
Prince Edward Island...| 13-42] 13-18] 9-78} 9-43] 9-68] 9-76] 10-77] 10-52} 10-32! 10-23] 11-00] 9-81] 7-69) 7-04] 7-35 
New Brunswick......... 14-97] 14-44] 11-11] 10-48} 11-13] 10-94] 11-82] 11-42) 11-26) 11-21} 11-81] 10-20} 8-24} 7-32] 7-72 
Quebec see. siritae sale 14-67] 13-76] 10-63} 10-24} 10-28) 10-12] 11-23] 10-62] 10-37) 10-54) 11-11] 9-24) 7-14] 6-45) 6-95 
ONGATIO jesus slates tee 15-35] 14-39] 10-88] 10-45] 10-67] 10-60) 11-66) 11-48] 11-22) 11-27] 11-84] 9-77| 7-56] 6-85) 7-47 
Manitoba... cee. oes 16-09} 18-94) 10-87] 10-16] 10-31] 10-51) 10-83} 10-74] 10-80} 11-13} 11-51) 9-33! 7-36) 6-66) 7-06 
Saskatchewan.,......... 15-39] 14-10} 11-06] 10-47} 10-50} 10-91] 11-21} 11-47] 11-37] 11-36) 11-90] 9-58) 7-40] 6-66] 7-34 
AND OItatieaunt | celeste 15-88] 14-77] 10-94} 10-26] 10-61) 11-13] 11-31] 11-24] 11-29) 11-52] 12-15) 9-51) 7-46} 6-72) 7-32 
British Columbia.......} 16-11] 15-75} 12-08) 11-39} 11-80] 11-89] 12-42] 12-12) 12-16] 12-26] 12-85} 10-89} 8-38] 7-65) 8-24 
FUEL AND LIGHT* 
Wanada. ce iin. ie bas tar 8-27) 4-17) 3-53] 3-61] 3-49] 3-37) 3-44) 3-33] 3-28] 3-27] 3-26) 3-25) 3-11] 2-98) 2-84 
Nova' Scotia ie. 7220600: 2-65} 3-70} 3-18] 3-20) 3-11; 2-99) 38-03) 2-87] 2-91) 2-88! 2-89) 2-97) 2-78} 2-49) 2-59 
Prince Edward Island..}| 3-15} 4-27) 3°20) 3-54) 3-50} 3°36) 3-02} 3-36] 2-89) 2-94) 2-95) 2-94) 2-94) 2-71) 2-78 
New Brunswick......... 3-06] 4-12] 3-45] 3-30) 3-35} 3-15) 3-19] 3-20) 3-12! 3-06) 3-08! 3-05] 2-88} 2-72) 2-70 
Quebec Meee Mek, ea. 8-18] 4-14) 3-538] 3-63] 3-47} 3-31) 3-48) 3-39) 3-35] 3-36] 3-33) 3-22} 3-15) 2-93] 2-79 
Ontario Weiwers anes a 3-39] 4-36] 3-60) 3-78] 3-62] 3-46] 3-58! 3-45) 38-39] 3-39] 3-37] 3-38] 3-24 3-04] 2-95 
Manitoba era iia 8°48] 4-52] 3-72) 3-84} 38-84} 3-60] 3-57] 3-51] 3-39] 3-62) 38-62) 3-67] 38-12] 2-95] 2-94 
Saskatchewan........... 8-26] 3-49} 3-34] 2-73) 2-96] 2-81) 2-62) 2-62) 2-69) 2-65) 2-59) 2-48) 2-31] 1-99) 1-91 
I perba Vics. eels oles 2-68} 38-36} 2-49] 2-59] 2-38) 2-51) 2-41; 2-41] 2-28) 1-92! 1-92} 1-92) 1-81] 1-80} 1-68 
British Columbia.......| 2°97] 3-60] 3-39] 2-99} 2-96] 2-88] 2-80) 2-82) 2-82) 2-82} 2-83! 2-82) 2-76] 2-52) 2-39 
RENT 
WANAAS Ue dcd Wolke aie EN 5-54] 6°60) 6:92) 6-96; 6-92) 6-91] 6-86) 6-85! 6-89] 6-94) 6-99! 7-06] 6-77] 5-98! 5-57 
Nova Scotia............| 4°71] 5-93] 6-00] 5-93} 5-58) 5-47) 5-60) 5-60) 5-60) 5-60) 5-00} 5-96] 6-08! 5-79} 5-33 
Prince Edward Island..} 3-75} 4:25) 5-63] 5-88} 5-88) 5-88) 5-63] 5-63] 5-63] 5-75] 5-88! 5-88] 5-88] 5-88] 5-75 
New Brunswick......... -19] 6-13} 6-13] 6-59] 6-75) 6-75! 6-75) 6-75) 6-75) 6-75) 6-75) 6-44] 6-44) 6-09] 5-75 
Quebec. Kassie hed evans 3-89] 4-64) 5-29] 5-58] 5-76] 5-76] 5-72) 5-75] 5-79] 5-83) 5-83) 6-03] 5-76] 5-51) 5-07 
Ontario Ye eke. aes el 5-78] 6-90) 7-86] 7-35) 7-32] 7-28) 7-23) 7-16} 7-24! 7-380] 7-36] 7-40! 7-03] 6-07] 5-70 
Manitoba ei ae dese 6-56) 8-75] 8-75) 8-75} 8-75] 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75] 8-75| 8-75) 7-81) 6-56] 5-94 
Saskatchewan........... 8-33} 8-59] 8-75; 8-91} 8-91] 8-75) 8-75) 8-75} 8-75! 8-75) 8-75] 8-75} 8-05) 6-31) 6-09 
PAlbertanyy fa ae vile choke. 7-19] 7-81] 7-81) 7-81} 7-19} 7-08] 7-08) 7-384) 7-19] 7-50) 7-50] 7-81) 7-27| 6-19] 5-63 
British Columbia....... 5-23] 6-38! 6-38] 6-388] 6-38] 6-38) 6-45] 6-45] 6-56] 6-56! 6-69] 6-69} 6-64] 5-85) 5-28 
TOTALS} 
Ganda? Reo eis Al. 24-15] 25-30] 21-52) 21-138] 21-23} 21-09) 21-96] 21-59) 21-41) 21-55] 22-17) 20-21] 17-59) 15-89} 15-95 
INOVaSCcobiat.. cee as 22-76) 24-39} 20-40} 19-84] 19-85} 19-35} 20-48] 19-86} 19-67] 19-86] 20-46] 19-17) 17-09] 15-64] 15-77 
Prince Edward Island. .| 20-38] 21-75} 18-66] 18-89} 19-10} 19-04] 19-45] 19-55] 18-88] 18-96] 19-87] 18-66] 16-56] 15-67) 15-93 
New Brunswick......... 23-27) 24-74) 20-73] 20-42) 21-26] 20-88] 21-81] 21-41) 21-17) 21-06] 21-68] 19-73] 17-60] 16-17] 16-20 
Quebec 2 3.8 se) br awe 21-79) 22-58] 19-49} 19-49) 19-54) 19-23] 20-48) 19-80] 19-55) 19-77] 20-32] 18-53] 16-09] 14-94] 14-85 
Ontario je oe. ee ge ra 24-57) 25-70] 21-87} 21-62) 21-65) 21-38] 22-50) 22-12] 21-89] 21-99) 22-62] 20-57] 17-86] 15-99] 16-15 
Mian 1tO Dai cdnosianiouvetae 26-18} 27-26] 23-38] 22-79] 22-94] 22-90] 23-20] 23-04] 22-98! 23-54) 23-92] 21-79] 18-34] 16-22] 15-98 
Saskatchewan........... 27-05] 26-24] 23-20] 22-16) 22-42) 22-51] 22-62} 22-89) 22-87] 22-80] 23-28] 20-85! 17-80] 15-01] 15-38 
Albertarh Wee ts de iet ae 25-80] 26-00) 21-29) 20-71) 20-22) 20-71] 20-80} 21-04] 20-80} 20-99] 21-62} 19-29] 16°58} 14-75] 14-67 
British Columbia....... 24-36] 25-78) 21-89] 20-79| 21-18} 21-19] 21-73] 21-43) 21-59) 21-69) 22-40] 20-44] 17-83] 16-06] 15-95 





* Coal, wood and coal oil, no allowance is made for the varying extent to which these are used in the different provinces. 


t Including also laundry starch, 


for certain foods chiefly flour and milled 
products, and milk products. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials the Vegetable Products 
group declined much more than any of the 
other seven principal groups the index being 
down from 85-3 in December, 1937, to 60-2 
in December, 1938, influenced to a great ex- 
tent by lower prices for grains, milled products, 
bakery products and vegetable oils. The 
Animal Products group declined from 78:2 
in December, 1937, to 72-9 in December, 1938, 
mainly because of lower prices for furs, leather, 
livestock and milk products. The Iron and 


Its Products group was 104-1 in December, 
1937, and 98-1 in December, 1938, the de- 
crease being due mainly to lower prices for 
pig iron and steel billets also for rolling mill 
products. In the Textile Products group the 
largest declines were in raw wool and in certain 
woollen products. Raw cotton and raw silk 
were slightly higher at the end of the year 
than at the beginning following the decline in 
these two commodities in the last half of 
1937. The Non-Ferrous Metals group was 
slightly higher at the end of 1938 than at the 
end of 1937 following a substantial decline 
between August and December, 1937. 
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IN EACH PROVINCE) OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, 
INTO A FAMILY BUDGET 


FOOD 








1935 1936 1937 1938 
Jan. | July | Jan, | July | Jan. | July | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April] May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Year 


es | eee | i | ES | | | |S | | TE | | i | es | sec | tres | <meecmasemses | <unwecerccues | <ceetncsscmes: | <omuarcecnestenS 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ‘ 

7-51] 7-53) 8-17) 7-97] 8-41) 8-56) 8-68) 8-59) 8-69) 8-69) 8-50) 8-56) 8-57) 8-81} 8-52) 8-45} 8-38] 8-33] 8-56 
7°73] 7-61] 8-85] 8-00) 8-43] 8-40} 8-79} 8-68) 8-77] 8-73] 8-52) 8-52) 8-68] 8-83] 8-56} 8-48] 8-48] 8-49] 8-63 
7-30) 7-13) 7-72) 7-40) 8-28) 8-09} 8-61] 8-32) 8-47) 8-52) 8-40) 8-44) 8-49] 8-63} 8-40} 8-09] 8-04) 8-11] 8-38 
7-85] 7-62) 8-41) 8-18] 8-61} 8-46) 8-90) 8-81} 8-87) 8-86] 8-74) 8-66] 8-64) 8-89} 8-66) 8-57) 8-53) 8-56) 8-72 
6-98) 6-88] 7-62) 7-58) 7-vO} 7-74] 8-19) 8-09) 8-13) 8-19) 7-88) 7-98} 8-06} 8-16] 7-93] 7-86) 7-92} 7-88! 8-02 
7-50) 7-52] 8-25) 8-04) 8-37) 8-64] 8-66) 8-54) 8-61) 8-61) 8-41} 8-47! 8-52] 8-75} 8-48] 8-44) 8-88) 8-28! 8-51 
7:20) 7-560) 7-82) 7°53) 8-54) 8-55) 8-42) 8-27) 8-51] 8-50} 8-41) 8-39) 8-22) 8-63) 8-11] 8-11] 7-92) 8-02) 8-29 
7:27] 7-31] 7-65) 7-25] 8-25} 8-36} 8-58) 8-55] 8-68) 8-72} 8-46] 8-63} 8-47] 8-65] 8-25] 8-10) 7-92] 8-00) 8-42 
7-83) 7-44] 7-70) 7:49) 8-24) 8-61) 8-44) 8-41) 8-53) 8-50) 8-39] 8-50) 8-34) 8-85) 8-37] 8-27) 8-23] 8-13] 8-41 
8-18] 8-41] 8-87} 8-79) 9-22] 9-57) 9-61] 9-55) 9-64) 9-69] 9-57) 9-65) 9-71] 9-88! 9-59] 9-42) 9-34] 9-25) 9-57 





FUEL AND LIGHT* 








2-90] 2-80] 2:84) 2-81) 2-82) 2-77) 2-81) 2:81] 2-81} 2-82) 2-81) 2-79] 2-79] 2-80) 2-80} 2-81] 2-83} 2-83] 2-81 
2-53) 2-41] 2-52} 2-48] 2-47) 2-42) 2-50) 2-46) 2-46] 2-45) 2-48] 2-48) 2-47) 2-47] 2-48) 2-47! 2-47] 2-46) 2-46 
2-68] 2-68} 2-61) 2-64) 2-61] 2-68} 2-68] 2-67} 2-68] 2-84] 2-85) 2-78} 2-77] 2-72) 2-72) 2-59) 2-58] 2-58) 2-70 
2-70) 2°65] 2-64] 2-61) 2-61] 2-54] 2-68] 2-64) 2°68] 2°64) 2-64) 2-64] 2-54] 2-54) 2-54) 2-54] 2-63) 2-63] 2-60 
9-80] 2-79] 2-88) 2-78] 2-82) 2-83) 2-87) 2-86] 2-86); 2-86) 2-87) 2-87] 2-88] 2-87] 2-88} 2-88] 2-88] 2-88] 2-87 
8-05} 2-92) 2-97) 2-98] 2-94] 2-86) 2-90) 2-90} 2-89) 2-90) 2-89] 2-87] 2-87] 2-87] 2-87) 2-89] 2:92} 2-93) 2-89 
3-03) 3-038] 8-08] 2-98} 2-94) 2-06] 2-99) 2-99) 2-99) 38-07) 3-07] 3-07] 8-07} 8-07] 3-07) 3-06] 3-06} 3-04) 3-05 
1:90) 1-99] 1:94) 1-94) 1-94) 1-95) 1-96) 1-97] 1-97) 1-96) 1-97] 1-96} 1-96] 1-96) 1-96) 1-98] 2-00] 2-00] 1-97 
1-66] 1-63} 1-62) 1-63) 1-62) 1-64] 1-64) 1-68] 1-64] 1-68] 1-63] 1-62] 1-63] 1-64) 1-68] 1-64] 1-62) 1-61! 1-63 
2-36) 2-86] 2-37] 2-88) 2-39} 2-89) 2-40] 2-48] 2-42) 2-45) 2-45) 2-45] 2°45) 2-45) 2-45) 2-44] 2-45) 2-45) 2-44 
RENT 
5-54] 5-57] 5-638) 5-70) 5-77) 5-87} 5-94) 6-04) 5-94) 5-96) 6-02! 6-04] 6-04] 6-06] 6-06] 6-06) 6-04) 6-05} 6-01 
5-20) 5-85) 6:42) 5-35) 5-385) 5-385) 5-85) 5-85) 5-85) 5-35) 5-385) 5-35} 5-85) 5-40] 5-40] 5-40) 5-33) 5-33] 5-36 
6-75) 5-88} 5-88} 5-88} 5-38! 5-50] 5-50) 5-50) 5-50} 5-50! 5-50) 5-50} 5-50; 5-50) 5-50] 5-50) 5-50) 5-50] 5-50 
6-60) 5°58} 5°58) 6-58) 5+72) 6-72) 5-72) 5+72) 56-72! 5-72) 5-72) 5-72) 6-72) 5-72) 5-72) 5-72) 5-72) 5-72] 5-72 
4-961 4-96} 4-06} 5-03) 5-08] 5-20) 5-20} 5-20) 5-20) 5-20) 5-42) 5-58] 5-58} 5-58] 5-58) 5-58] 5-58) 5-58) 5-44 
5-78] 5-84) 6-98] 6-08} 6-18] 6-28} 6-39} 6°89] 6-89) 6-40} 6-45) 6-46] 6-46] 6-48} 6-48] 6-48) 6-45] 6-45) 6-44 
5-94) 5-81} 5-75) 5-88} 5-88} 6-06; 6-25) 6-25) 6-25) 6-25) 6-50} 6-50] 6-50} 6-50! 6-50} 6-50} 6-50} 6-50) 6-42 
5-88] 5-88! B88} 6-00} 6-06] 6-19} 6-19} 6°19} 6-19) 6-19] 6-19) 6-19} 6-19} 6-19} 6-19] 6-19] 6-19} 6-19} 6-19 
5-50) 5:56) 5-50) 5-59] 5-68) 5-69) 5-84) 5-84) 5-84) 5-84) 5-84) 5-84) 5-84) 5-84] 5-84) 5-84) 5-91] 6-03) 5-87 
5-24] 5-81) 5-42) 5-58) 5-638] 5-59} 5-69) 5-69) 5-69) 5-77) 5-77) 5°77) 5-77) 5-77) 5-77) 5°77) 5-77) 5-77) 5-75 
TOTALSt 
15-09}15-94) 16-68] 16-51] 17-04) 17-24] 17-48) 17-39] 17-48} 17-50) 17-36] 17-48) 17-45} 17-70) 17-41] 17-35) 17-29) 17-25) 17-42 
15-60}/15-41) 16°83} 15-87) 16-29) 16-23] 16-68] 16-53] 16-62} 16-58} 16-34] 16-34] 16-55] 16-74] 16-48] 16-39} 16-33] 16-33) 16-49 
15-77)15-28] 15-75] 15-45) 16-30} 16-81] 16-88] 16-54] 16-69] 16-90] 16-7y} 16-77] 16-80) 16-89] 16-66] 16-22] 16-16} 16-22) 16-62 
16-28/15-85} 16-63] 16°85) 16-98] 16-76) 17-99) 17-20] 17-27] 17-25} 17-13] 17-04] 16-94] 17-19} 16-96] 16-87] 16-92] 16-95] 17-08 
14-85]14-66) 15-44) 15-48] 15-79) 15-80] 16-29] 16-19] 16-22) 16-28) 16-21) 16-46] 16-55) 16-65] 16-43] 16-36] 16-42] 16:38) 16-37 
16-86]16:32) 17-19} 17-04] 17-48] 17-82] 17-98] 17-87] 17-938} 17-94) 17-78] 17-83] 17-88} 18-14] 17-87] 17-85] 17-79] 17-69] 17-88 
16+21/16-388) 16-64] 16-48] 17-40} 17-62) 17-70} 17-56] 17-79] 17-87] 18-02] 18-00] 17-83] 18-24] 17-72] 17-71] 17-52] 17-61] 17-80 
15-18]15+22) 15-62) 15-23) 16-80) 16-55) 16-77] 16-75} 16-88) 16-91] 16-66} 16-83) 16°66] 16-84) 16-45] 16-32] 16-15) 16-23) 16-62 
14-53/14-68) 15-06) 14-76] 15-53] 15-99] 15-98} 15-93] 16-06] 16-02] 15-91) 16-01] 15-85} 16-38] 15-89] 15-80} 15-81} 15-81] 15-95 
15+81}16+12) 16-70) 16-74) 17-28) 17-60} 17-78) 17-71) 17-79] 17-94) 17-82} 17-90] 17-97] 18-13} 17-84) 17-67] 17-60} 17-51] 17-80 
TABLE IV.—WHOLESALE PRICES OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES, 1929-1938 
Commodities Unit | Dec. | Dec. | Deo. | Dec. | Dee. Commodities Unit | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
1929 | 1982 | 1986 | 1937 | 1938 1929 | 19382 | 1936 | 1987 | 1938 
$ § $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

OMtari tists ch eta as bush,} 0-634] 0+210) 0-500} 0-495} 0:284/Cotton, raw.........- Ib. | 0-188} 0-082] 0-147] 0-102] 0-103 
WhORb cr ccab wart usa bush.} 1-878] 0-424) 1-202] 1-374] 0-606/Cotton yarns......... Ib. | 0-357] 0-210} 0-310} 0-260} 0-250 
ElOUP NG his ash aks: ».| bri. | 8-600} 4-400} 7-500) 7-800} 4+8380)/Wool, raw........... lb. | 0-240} 0-090) 0-245] 0-235] 0-160 
SUsAr; TA svcrsyreess GWirlosee alter ccs 1-875] 2-225} 2:0S80/Pulp, groundwood....| ton |29-470]19-650]20-717/26-081|20-950 
Sugar, granulated,.,.. owt, | 5+270} 4-180) 4-610) 5-085) 4-800)Pig iron, malleable...} ton |22-000}19-000}20-000) 23 -500/20 -500 
Rubber, raw.,........ Ib, | 0-161] 0-088) 0-201] 0-152} 0:164/Steel bars............ 1001b.} 2-400} 2-250} 2-400} 2-700] 2-550 
Cattle, good steers....] ewt, | 9-630} 4-100] 5-460) 7-050) 6°470}/Copper............66 ewt. |19-750] 7-021)11-550/10-614)10-848 
Hogs, bacon.....s.e:, owt, |11-940] 3-970] 8-210] 8-320) 8-960|/Lead,................ cwt. | 6-500] 3-386} 6-246) 4-402} 4-130 
SLR OGL. Ms sh. a's Ib. | 0:145] 0-048] 0-155} 0-140} 0-115/Spelter............... ewt. | 6-000} 3-971] 4-768} 4-298) 3-780 
Butter, creamery..... Ib. | 0+430] 0-288} 0-273] 0-314] 0-229/Coal, anthracite...... ton |13-470]13-328]10-710)10-350)10-600 
GHOGAB I. Aska ba sees Ib. | 0280} 0-180} 0-170) 0-180) 0-200}Coal, Nova Scotia....| ton | 6-000] 5-250} 5-250} 5-250) 5-500 


Eggs, fresh........... doz. | 0-678} 0-406} 0-404] 0-354) 0-385|/Gasoline.............. gal. | 0-195] 0-180) 0-150} 0-160) 0-150 
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TABLE V.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
IN CANADA BY GROUPS 


ACCORDING TO CHIEF COMPONENT MATERIALS, 19138-1938 
(Average Prices in 1926=100) 


I II ITI IV V VI VII VIII 
Animals | Fibres, Wood, nese Non- Non- Chemi- All 
Groups Vegetable} and Textiles | Wood and its | Fetrous | Metallic | cals and | Commo- 
Products their and Products Prodiicts Metals | Minerals| Allied dities 
Products| Textile and + nie od and their | and their | Products 
Products} Paper Products | Products 

Number (1913-1925..... 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 
of 1926-1933..... 124 74 60 44 39 15 73 73 502 
Commodities |1934-1938..... 135 76 85 49 44 18 83 77 567 
58-1 70-9 58-2 63-9 68-9 98-4 56-8 63-4 64-0 
64-8 72-6 56-9 60-3 67-3 94-7 53-7 65-3 65-5 
75°6 74-0 58-3 56-5 73-9 106-9 52-7 68-1 70-4 
87-0 85-0 77-6 64-0 104-6 135-1 58-0 78-0 84-3 
124-5 110-4 114-6 79-8 151-8 143-9 71-6 98-1 114-3 
127-9 127-1 157-1 89-1 156-9 141-9 82-3 118-7 127-4 
136-1 140-8 163-8 109-6 139-1 133-5 93-6 117-5 134-0 
167-0 145-1 176-5 154-4 168-4 135-5 112-2 141-5 155-9 
103-5 109-6 96-0 129-4 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 110-0 
86-2 96-0 101-7 106-3 104-6 97-3 107-0 105-4 97-3 
83:7 95-0 116-9 113-0 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 98-0 
89-2 91-8 117-9 105-9 111-0 04-8 104-1 102-5 99-4 
100-6 100-3 112-5 101-6 104-5 103-9 100-3 99-6 102-6 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
98-3 101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96-5 98-3 97-7 
93-0 108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95-3 96-4 
91-6 109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 95-6 
77-7 99-1 81-8 88-7 91-1 80-7 91-3 92-8 86-6 
56-9 73-9 73°4 79-1 87-4 64°6 86-5 86-7 72-1 
54-8 59-7 69-7 69-1 86-3 59-0 85-5 83-9 66-7 
59-3 59-4 69:7 62-8 85-4 64-3 84-4 81-3 67-1 
66:6 67-2 72-9 65-4 87-0 64:3 86-0 81-2 71-6 
67°3 70:4 70-2 64:6 87-2 69-1 85-5 79-1 72-1 
72-6 71-8 69-7 68:5 88-0 70-1 85-4 77:9 74-6 
88-4 78-4 72-7 76-7 101-8 83-3 86-6 81-4 84-6 
73-8 76-7 67-3 77-5 100-4 70-9 86-8 79-9 78-6 
58-7 80-6 74-3 81-3 87-8 68-6 86-9 87-9 74-5 
57-9 70-5 74-6 79-7 87-4 62-1 84-8 86-7 71-8 
54-0 69-0 72-4 76-8 86-8 60-7 86-5 84-6 69-7 
56-4 66-4 71-8 76-7 87:3 66:3 87-5 86-6 70-4 
57-5 63-2 70:8 73-2 86-3 60-2 86-3 84-0 69-0 
54-7 57-0 69-3 70-5 86-6 56-6 85-9 83-5 66°4 
53-9 60-8 70-0 64-3 86-0 58-9 85-9 83-4 65-9 
50-1 57-4 68-5 63-8 86-2 57-5 86-1 83-5 64-0 
51-8 58-4 67-7 62-7 85-0 59-8 84-8 81-8 64-3 
61-5 58-5 69-9 61-7 85-3 68-0 82-7 80-8 67°5 
62-5 60-6 71-7 63-8 85-5 67-5 85-0 81-5 68-9 
60-4 63-7 71-7 64-4 86-7 66-5 85-8 80-8 69-0 
65-8 70-4 74-5 65-3 87-2 66-0 86-2 81-0 72-1 
67-4 67-1 73°8 66-2 87-5 64-1 85-6 81-9 72-0 
68-6 67-4 71-8 65-3 86-6 62-1 86-1 81-7 71-9 
66-7 66-2 71°5 64-5 86-8 63°7 86-1 80-4 71-1 
67-4 69-7 70-4 64-4 87-6 65-2 85-8 80-5 71-9 
66-1 68°7 70-4 63-9 87-2 69-6 85-1 79-8 71:4 
67-5 72-1 68-8 65-1 87-2 71-1 85-2 76-9 72-4 
67-1 73 +0 69-6 65-9 87-2 71-5 85-4 77-5 72-7 
66-7 70-5 69-6 67-8 87-3 69-3 85-9 77-2 72-4 
66-9 69-7 69-2 68-1 87-7 67-7 85-7 77-2 72°3 
77-4 73-6 69-7 68-8 88-2 70-2 85-4 78-5 76°4 
84-3 73°9 71-0 69-6 91-4 77°8 85-8 79-1 79-7 
90-6 74-9 73°8 77-3 100-1 97-6 85-5 81-6 85-5 
87-0 77°5 74-9 77-8 103-0 84:3 86-8 81-6 84-6 
86-5 81-8 71-7 77:2 105-3 83-4 87-4 81-7 85-0 
85-3 78-2 69-0 75-5 104-1 72-3 87-1 80-7 82-7 
87-4 77-2 68-6 79-6 103-9 72-5 87-1 80-8 83-8 
87-0 77-8 68-6 79-4 103-7 71-1 87-1 80-6 83-6 
85-1 79-2 67-9 79-0 103-4 71-3 87-0 80-5 83-1 
84-0 79-1 67-8 77-6 102-5 70-6 86-6 80-4 82:3 
79-1 77-2 67-7 77-2 101-5 69-0 87-1 80-5 80:3 
78-6 77°8 67-2 76-7 101-4 67-8 87-1 80-1 80-1 
74-4 78:3 67-2 76-7 97-8 70-5 86-7 79°4 78-6 
67-0 76:2 66-9 76-8 98-0 70-0 86-7 79-4 76-0 
61-8 76-4 66°7 77-0 98-2 70:7 86-9 79-5 74-5 
60-8 74-8 66-5 77-1 98-1 73-0 86-4 79°5 74-1 
60-2 73°3 66-4 76-3 98-2 72-7 86-2 79-4 73°5 
60-2 72-9 66-3 76-2 98-1 71:5 86-3 79-0 73°3 
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TABLE VI.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
IN CANADA, BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO “‘PURPOSE”’, 1913-1938 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 











I. Consumers’ Goods __ II. Producers’ Goods 
Producers’ Materials 
a : Foods, da Bie 
roups everages ucers’ uilding 
tobacco ment construc- | facturers 

tion 
Nepootes Pes: 98 74 94 146 15 131 32 99 
Number of commodities; 1926-1933..... 204 116 88 351 22 329 97 232 
{1934-1938..... 236 126 110 402 24 378 111 267 





3 

3 

-0 

| 

7 

2 

“9 

5 

0 

6 

; 8 : : . 

JURE TODO ae ee gate ce east atte. fhe ase ate 73-7 71-2 75°4 68-5 90-0 66-1 84-8 62-9 
BepayF020i.10, 6182. avin t ace ote owobl: tele 75-5 75-6 75-5 75-4 89-7 73°8 86-0 71-7 
DOG. ECG os tod Lawns ok cmmin nad) de OF 76-9 77-4 76°5 80-4 91-8 791 88-0 77-6 
Mar: 4037 ci Vast yams «eiltty « anbeeae oe 78-3 79-4 77-5 88-8 91-9 88-4 97-3 86-9 
JUNG LOS Cos cana centes hs sm tanec creas 79-5 80-3 79-0 85-8 94-3 84-9 96-4 83-0 
Sept 0S 7it. 2 oe8, cake Pcie hace, aaa bre 80-3 82-1 79-1 85-9 94-5 84-9 94-3 83°3 
DeGs (POR GF. a Mads oe haat ebaiatitonwe a 79-1 80-3 78-3 82-7 94-2 81-4 91-7 79-6 
Jame: POSS As. PARI Ce eee . de otiolae 78:7 79-8 78-0 84-5 94-5 83-4 91-6 82-0 
vee BOOS PNT. «debit cate oeishiin ee oe 79-1 80-7 78-0 83-7 94-5 82-5 91-4 81-0 
EL RES. py det i 8 a ers bo 79-0 81-2 77-6 82-5 94-5 81-2 91-0 79-5 
Apel BOBS Peeters, Ree es Cee) 78-5 80-6 77-1 81-9 94-5 80-5 90-4 78-8 
BY ROSS epee sa 5 Gisele Met uatla aide oe 17-7 78-4 77-3 78-9 95-5 77-0 89-4 74-9 
Jie’ VIVRE bs tote siete once steak ce 77:8 79-2 76-9 78-5 95-5 76-6 88-9 74°5 
July PES. Wome Set iiatis ce me eet eu 77-8 79-0 77-0 76-1 95-5 73-9 89-2 71-4 
PME Se ee eh) Ieee AL ey Sore Mp 76-5 75°8 76-9 71-9 95-5 69-3 90-1 65-8 
BepeWossat ste elses teem re cias Pye 76-1 74°3 77°3 69-0 95-6 66-0 89-7 62-0 
Outs easy eee ree, terete nee 75°3 73-0 76-8 68-6 95-3 65-6 89-8 61-5 
NOY. LORS a ote cae Bvt ses Wake eRe hadisca's 74-8 72-0 76:7 68-0 95-3 65-0 89-3 60-9 
BD ued ancy re i pA 2S 76-0 75-0 76-7 68-4 95-2 65-4 89-1 61-4 
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TABLE VII.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN CANADA BY GROUPS ACCORDING TO “‘ORIGIN”’, 1913-1938 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 





Raw and |Fully and I. Farm (domestic and 
Groups partly ey foreign) II III IV 
manu- S| Marine Forest | Mineral 
factured fastived Field Animal | Canadian 


a a | |) | SS | | | | 





1913-1925.... 107 129 87 53 36 8 21 67 
Number of Commodities} 1926-1933.... 232 276 167 90 59 16 52 183 
1934-1938... 245 322 186 105 70 16 57 203 





Mar. (1936.1 occ. 6 Me sh !u ky ot aety oo Ole abniele 67-3 72-1 64-4 71-4 65-5 69-3 67-7 82-7 
PUNE, NOG. |< aie Aikin inn he ebitte la o/s tea a At 66-6 71:9 64-2 70-1 64-5 67-3 68-0 82-4 
Ser IU BO iis md vain e Ma eens sane ue mes 73°9 75:1 73-1 73°7 75-0 71-8 69-1 82-9 
Dee. 1986.0. is Md anise sh evathctath «< sheia fa oh 793 17°3 79-5 75°5 82-4 69-6 69-8 85-1 
DASRUTOST «6, «fanltid»,5,s.5hia Dhaelth-o si teehee 86-9 79°7 85-2 77-1 90-0 66-3 T7-1 90-2 
PUNO, © 198 1 sh 0 nts. s disia:<:aeibininpe dete melee eats 83-2 80-3 82-3 77-4 83-7 71-7 77-5 89-2 
BOD. LOST lates vale Shwh warare ean Reb h T 83-7 81-3 81:5 81-5 86-3 76-4 77-0 89-9 
DOG 28087 (1 Soe coms wlaiehiciebuathte sis ohne Baue 80-8 80-2 80-3 78-5 84-2 73 +6 75°3 87-7 
OM, GAVIS i, es Mics do sins obel oil aiid 82-0 81-6 82-2 77-8 86-3 73-2 79-2 87-8 
Peb.94988, «Shas. he shoes ¢achean ee 81-1 82-0 81-8 78-1 85-1 74-2 79-1 87-5 
MRE Cc LUS8 bic on aoitcdok sss sie ra oe swan 79-7 82-0 80-0 79-2 83-0 73-3 78-6 87:5 
Aprilesas. (oss isi sabicetstass ce te © tome 79-0 81-3 78-9 79+2 82-5 69-1 77°3 87-0 

NY, PEOSS 3 oe babes mjes eine tls onic dW agialaey 75°8 79-4 74-6 77-2 77:3 68-0 76-8 86-7 
PUNO HUOSS bs - fiesbieinsn,<in bint pickin ¢,0 es Sea 753 79-2 74-1 77-0 76-6 67-8 76-4 86-6 
MUL GEOSS.. 5 win daniels cinisi hie ie cide c'e's SW Md ae 72:5 78-4 70-6 77-3 71-5 67-1 76-4 85-9 
PATS BE OSE ho. eh alain tia ld oo Uplate ae 67-5 77-0 64-6 75-7 64-2 68-6 76-5 85-8 
BODt £00988. b etic ni s.a te sfnaleth ss seete Gia ate 65-6 75-6 60-3 76-2 63-8 70-6 76-7 86-1 
OCU 4088. 1 6B isle bath nlite 4eetny ania 65-1 74-8 59:4 75-0 63-8 72-1 76-8 85-9 
IN OF 88988. bs. S88 os.5 5 b.0:eft datesies cee eae 64-6 74-0 58-8 73-9 64-9 70-5 75-9 85-9 





Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The accompanying tables numbered VIII 
to XXV give index numbers of retail prices 
of foods and cost of living and of wholesale 
prices in several of the principal commercial 
and industrial countries for 1938 and for pre- 
ceding dates to show the movements of prices 
in comparison with those in Canada. The 
information in the following tables is ob- 
tained for the most part from publications of 
the governmental or other authority con- 
structing the index number, but in some cases 
from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of 
the League of Nations, Geneva, which pub- 
lishes figures for many countries. The quart- 
erly supplement to Prices and Price Indexes 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, also contains index numbers for many 
eountries. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number (Table X), based on the pre- 
war standard of living of a workingman’s 
family, was 159 at the first of January, 1938, 
and 155 at the end of December, 1938. The 
lowest point for the year was that of April, 
which was 154 or 3:1 per cent below the year’s 
high point. Within these limits monthly 
fluctuations were comparatively small. Be- 
tween June, 1936, when this index was at 144 
and December, 1937, when it was at 160 no 
decrease was shown for any month but during 
1938 there were small variations in both 
directions. The index of food prices was 145 
on January 1, 1938, and 138 on December 31, 
the low point being 137 in April. Food being 
given a weight of 60 per cent in the index of 
total expenditure, the fluctuations of this 
index were similar to those of the all items 
index. 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
wholesale prices published by the Board of 
Trade (Table XI) stood at 98:3 for Decem- 
ber, 1988, as compared with 107°7 at the first 
of the year, a decline of 8-7 per cent for the 
twelve month period. With the exception of 
two months in each of which there were in- 
creases less than one per cent, this index has 
shown decreases each month since July, 1937, 
when it was 111-5. The index of food prices 
was 105-0 at the beginning of the year and 
91-8 for December, a decrease of 12-6 per 
eent. With four minor exceptions the de- 
crease has been steady from month to month 
since October, 1937, when it was 105-3. ‘The 
index for industrial materials and manufac- 
tures declined from 109-0 in January to 101-3 
in May, recovering to 102-5 for November and 
again declined to 101-7 for December. 


France 


Cost or Livina.—The latest available figures 
showing cost of living fluctuations in France 
are those compiled by the Central Statistical 
Office for the third quarter of 1938 (Table 
XII). The general index for that quarter 
was 689 as compared with 630 for the third 
quarter of 1937. During the same period the 
food index rose from 649 to 723. The index 
for heating and lighting materials was 674 
for the third quarter of 1937, rose to 769 for 
the first quarter of 1938, declined to 765 for 
the second quarter, and rose to 781 for the 
third quarter. The index of rents rose from 
375 to 420 during the last four quarters for 
which figures are available while the sundries 
index rose from 713 to 757 and clothing prices 
declined from 717 to 702. 


WHuo.msaLe Prices.—The general index of 
wholesale prices compiled by the General 
Statistical Office (Table XIII) rose from 605 
in January, 1938, to 678 in November. As 
noted in previous issues of this supplement 
prices in terms of national currency have risen 
considerably since France left the gold basis 
in 1936. During 1938, the index in terms of 
gold on the base 1914=100 (not shown in 
this table) declined from 61 in January to 53 
in November. 


Germany 


Cost or Livinc.—The index of the cost of 
living compiled by the Federal Statistical 
Office (Table XIV) was 124-9 for January, 
1938, rose to 126-8 in July, declined to 124-9 
in October and was 125-0 for November. The 
index for food which was 121-2 at the first of 
the year also reached its high point, 124-3, in 
July and declined to 120°7 in October. In- 
dexes for heat and lighting materials, rent and 
sundries fluctuated within narrow margins 
showing practically no change over the eleven 
months. Unlike the other sub-groups making 
up the general index clothing prices have 
shown a small but steady increase for some 
years rising from 128-3 to 1381-7 during 1938. 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
wholesale prices published by the Federal 
Statistical Office (Table XV) was 105-6 for 
January, 1938, and 106:3 for December which 
was the high point for the year; the low point 
was 105-4 in May. The index of agricultural 
prices was 105-0 at the first of the year and 
107-2 for December, the increase being due 
to increases in the price of cattle for slaugh- 
tering and in animal foods. The index of raw 
materials and semi-manufactured goods was 
94-4 for January and 94-2 for November, all 

(Continued on page 23) 
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TABLE X.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
MINIstRY or LABOUR 
Base: July, 1914=100 

















Fuel Cost 
—— Food Rent Clothing and Other of 
light living 
DOUG Tualy, oF ae eee VN TONES ate Pe a ene tal rees 161 100 160 135 120 145-150 
LO Meh Moi ik oct alert ove lei erenehare anole aly cue Ta eee 204 100 205 140-145 140 180 
GIST uly | See ee aaa Nioane) doiskebere metres warctatenes 210 102 320 175-180 180 200-205 
MO TG== Filey. Ge Se ae ctorey vanatetcrhoietareydtetercts © a aherc ap oceraneencets 209 106 360 185-190 195 205-210 
LODE Furby mew iaiele c clalaat relcwnee ute senate ade role vanate, alemere rs 258 115-120 425 230 220 252 
ROD Te Ty aa ale arate eiotetettenevele dusters teers SB catsratate aledpiclacs 220 145 290 260 210 219 
1922 — Surly adc was sie eaiijererbstetera aw seed Maat edi taal aera 180 153 240 190 195 184 
1023-—Suulty 8s dod. hci feolereios a's staleternipleete) seelihan atta eee 162 147 220 180-185 185 169 
1924 — Jul ys. Bee acre eal, Sebel Sasa te aren ee, 162 147 225 185 180 170 
RODS 4 Bn eA EAA MEER ie in UU Nc ha. 167 147 230 180 180 173 
TO DG DU ee eee rah cM ei Aleit calcio si llegie lay ata a ail alae 161 150 220 195 180 170 
192 Fe Duly eee Fe Ute ate cata t ae ann At eon 159 isi 210-215 170 180 166 
DOSS Ful i Be ee seat Ra Ae ge Na SN I Gr Sr ate 157 151 220 165 180 165 
LOG Fea yA LANCER ita ete 149 153 215-220 165-170 180 161 
POS Oe aly, ir ee aE SRS ea ela lena Meee) ee eet e base 141 153 210-215 170 175 155 
LOSES Ful ye eae BS as ate a eae 130 154 195 170 175 147 
POSS Daly dic ctlk ston ik Bee Bei ead ile cake We wcsrcey caw leay ell alee Gea 125 154 185-190 165-170 170-175 143 
HOSS NUL ye akc oa eaeiadnete neces Te ene ee LNA 118 156 180-185 165-170 170-175 138 
OSS Truly Ges earache rah Peel lake ere aide ie 122 156 185-190 165-170 170-175 141 
LOSS Duly Aint a crararausrrsrettavaclard peverana ds btanehae er sberaeve rte 126 158 185-190 165-170 170 143 
198G6— July: 28 Og Se Oe Pena eh etatonhalaee 129 159 190 170-175 170 146 
MOST a Seria rye ese eat eae gi Mali U Sle LeRR  ReAR LT eae 136 159 190-195 175-180 170 151 
DP Oe a ee Ua ik va a 135 159 195-200 175-180 170-175 151 
AUR AR Pan eI ed SEE EIEMSLe? ES OMICS MEL Chisite 140 159 205 175 Ks 155 
OetObers Lh G2 OPE GUD Nie BUT RT ae ees ar 143 159 205-210 180 175 158 
LOS S— J arntta eye ea ce sre ee NT SE yon aL NY a 145 159 210 180-185 175 159 
QDPUBAPY ose lete easels ciavelial uke eatin Arad tal glade ce 142 159 210 180-185 175 157 
B55 eh 8 TUN at ly Bae Ve MARE HU ALAS p le hh hon 140 159 210 180-185 175 156 
APE es DIG PRwLeee co oad ay ay oer reel haa 137 159 210 180-185 175 154 
LY i ote eh aire ate ie) A te Dhan) tical atime tdd ha 139 160 210 180-185 175 156 
PUME he Nec ci amen sehen sree alaveneeruhs ihrer em etire eet airs 138 160 210 175-180 175 155 
DUT Aa aie ea ae) aU ca ata Pa 146 160 210 185-190 175 159 
AB bist Mae ak opted ig vahietias tube pmeebavnrcbi ited lMoty 141 160 210 185-190 175 156 
Septem ber 2) soe ae aye eas cate evans tas aie 140 160 210 180 175 156 
October yes iy Se Use Ras sey ear rey Uma) sre tata a 139 160 205-210 180 175 155 
INOMETUDET et sl aercud cu stepntote ns. ce ctemieteile uae eters 140 161 205-210 180-185 175 156 
December aie Win wee ira icc uatinte el ame 139 161 205-210 180-185 175 156 
TABLE XI.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Boarp or TRADE 
Base: 1930= 100 
Total 
Other | Total a 
ther | Tota tria 
nae Food | Food Iron | Non- Other en Mis- | Mate- as 
_ Cereals ene and and Coal | and |ferrous|Cotton| Wool | Tex- wed cel- rials Ree 
iar To- To- Steel | Metals tiles Oils laneous}| and titles 
S88 | bacco | bacco anu-| ~ 
fact- 
ures 
1930—January...} 118-0 | 109-9 | 103-4 | 109-5 | 106-7 | 102-7 | 119-5 | 117-4 | 117-3 | 120-4 | 103-2 | 105-6 | 108-1 108-5 
1931—January...} 80-4 | 92-8} 96-9} 90-6 | 102-7| 95-9] 85-1] 81-7] 78-8] 80-9] 93-5 | 91-3 90-5 90-5 
Jubysiesnaey 76-1 80-3 98-5 85-9 99-1 91-1 77-3 78:8 78-4 76-7 88-5 85-1 85-8 85-8 
1932—January...}| 91-5 | 77-7 | 105-2} 92-4] 108-5] 91-7] 90-7] 79-8] 81-4] 81-5] 91-5 | 84-5] 87-7 89-3 
July lien 85:2 | 73-0] 97-0 | 85-9} 98-7] 90-8] 75-6] 73-6] 71:3] 74:0] 88-8} 76-8] 81-7 83-1 
1683—January 83-7} 78-5 | 89-5 | 84-5 | 106-3 | 92-7] 81-6] 77-1] 78-8] 74-1] 91-5] 80-5] 84-8 84-7 
Ug ee Sai 86-2 72:5 86-3 82-0 97-1 94-9 94-3 84-8 90-1 75-7 90:9 87-4 89-5 86-8 
1934—January 82:7 | 82-8 | 86:3} 84-2 | 106-5 | 96-8 | 86-9} 83-5] 112-8 | 71-0] 88-8 | 88-1 91-2 88-8 
LY eee 85-2 78-6 87-9 84-3 98-9 98-9 83-8 89-1 89-1 62:7 86-7 89-0 89-0 87-3 
1935—January 89-9 | 838-8 | 87-2] 86-9} 104-1 99-7 | 80-3 | 89-3 | 85-6] 66:2] 90-0] 86-6} 89-1 88-3 
A i ye eee 82-8 77°8 92-2 85-0 99-1 | 100-3 87-2 86-3 92-6 68-1 89-6 86-1 89-7 88-1 
1936—January 93-6 | 81-8 | 90-9 | 88-9 | 109-8 | 102-5 | 89-71] 86-1} 100-4 73-8 | 93-8} 88-8 | 93-3 91-3 
Bil ae eneatse 92-0 81-2 95-2 89-9 | 105-0 | 108-1 88-9 92-4 | 101-1 70:7 93-2 92-3 95-5 93-6 
1937—January...} 123-1 | 82-2 | 97-9] 99-4] 112-7 | 112-0 | 113-2] 97-3 | 129-4 | 76-2] 99-5 | 101-8 | 104-6} 102-9 
piily cee 129-5 84-0 98-8 | 102-0 | 126-0 | 118-3 | 129-8 | 109-1 | 136-1 78-1 | 100-7 | 118-1 | 112-5 108-9 
July eevee 126-8 87-3 99-5 | 102-9 | 125-4 | 137-6 | 123-1 | 101-3 | 133-4 77-7 | 100-0 | 113-3 | 116-1 111-3 
October 133-1 88-6 | 100-7 | 105-3 | 180-1 } 140-5 | 105-8 88-4 | 120-5 75:5 99-1 | 112-0 | 113-2 110-6 
19388—January 132-5 89-7 99-7 | 105-0 | 131-0 | 141-2 96-2 88-0 | 107-3 70:8 97-1 | 104-8 | 109-0 107-7 
February..| 129-7 | 88-0 | 98-7 | 103-4 | 1380-0 | 140-3} 93-9 | 87-4 | 103-1 70-1} 95-9 | 100-5 | 106-9 105-8 
March..... 123-4 85-3 98-2 | 100-7 | 129-7 | 140-3 94-6 87-2 | 102-3 68-8 95-9 97-0 | 105-7 104-1 
Aprilsis & 120-0 86-8 98-0 | 100-3 | 127-7 | 189-5 92-1 85-2 | 102-2 68-1 95-0 95-2 | 104-4 103-1 
May 3.5. m 117-1 84-6 | 101-7 | 100-4 | 120-6 | 138-9 89-1 82-7 | 102-2 67-9 95-3 92-6 | 102-7 102-0 
June se. 5 112-5 84-5 | 102-1 99-4 | 119-6 | 186-6 88-3 80-9 | 100-4 67°5 94-5 89-8 | 101-3 100-7 
Sul Vinee ee ae 108-9 | 85:2 | 100-0 | 97-8 | 118-5 | 188-8 | 93-5] 83-5] 99-7] 69-0 | 94-7] 89-5 | 101-9} 100-6 
August....| 105-2 |] 83-8 | 95-9 | 94-7 | 117-6 | 188-5 | 93-8] 82-0 | 100-4] 68-6] 94-2] 90-5 | 101-9 99-5 
September| 98-5 84-5 92-8 91-9 | 118-5 | 138-6 95-4 81-4 99-7 68-4 93-8 89-9 | 101-7 98-4 
October...| 97-3 86-2 94-2 92-6 | 120-1 | 138-1 99-8 82-8 | 100-2 69-2 94-0 90-4 | 102-4 99-1} 
November| 90:5 | 84-8 | 95-2] 90-6] 123-0 | 138-3 | 100-1] 82-5 | 100-1| 68-0] 93-3 | 90-5 | 102-5 98-4 
December} 92-6} 87-6 | 94-4] 91-8 | 122-8 | 188-2] 97-1] 80-7] 92-2] 68-3] 93-5 | 89-4 | 101-7 98-3 
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TABLE XII.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN FRANCE (PARIS) 
GENERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: 1914=100 














oo Food Light Rent Clothing Sundries All 
LOIG——1st alt a. gees sc cis stpie ss lealere, ayebae aves 260 164 100 296 228 238 
L9ZO—-1 st: QUAPUCE Ys sccis tis cle ERE: «sss le.s hejalels see's 306 200 100 405 356 295 
COTS tit) un caeaee eis och « siRGIEGM o's «i clob a atesabtbhs aleve 350 319 100 398 510 338 
LOS ST Soi’ ol subaibiic< soto se Eco oak eka als 301 302 140 312 400 291 
LODS—AUBU Lad Meunidte «sive cc ofeeuts «so ciel odtetardate co's 332 308 200 356 400 324 
1904 USE: 0) Meditate so ag Meine hs o's. oe rabies atels 378 356 200 412 440 365 
1995 Uist) oe Marte ccct tee arcs ockk Cadets: 403 370 200 440 440 386 
BL CS) 5 de Re oo cone CERES bos che ce eee ate 419 373 220 460 450 401 
TS26—ISE A We Rao e cs bes RE le Can bh ele 473 447 220 524 495 451 
BEG ah 562 541 250 635 620 539 
1927—1st “ 554 570 250 565 600 524 
Size les Me 525 543 275 563 590 507 
1928—l1st “ 521 547 275 581 590 507 
Seta Pe 536 510 300 591 590 519 
1929—Ist “ 578 535 300 594 600 547 
Tyga ly Mee 577 569 350 604 600 555 
1930—Ist “ 579 633 350 626 625 565 
sheve leiney by 626 615 350 626 625 592 
1931—1st bi fll Rd Bh eh mira aA Si’ bh tk 641 633 350 554 610 590 
TCU aay cimbobae chee sree ane SHAY tre are aCe ech 607 609 360 526 600 565 
DOS2 SUS tn, Fmt ats cece a ORRC ALR Care teee amtcedenc cic 561 620 360 499 600 534 
3r pie Ty Ea th heey ieee Gigi let: A 534 606 375 499 O10 517 
LOSS—al SH |, Fc img. Ce eee NE ce ee ee aes ort 542 617 375 499 590 523 
OPC Pe eek collec ete RAE Can ee CRY ec 530 600 375 504 590 516 
1934—1st bap Oe R a lca eee iow Mee ie a ae 548 614 aro 504 580 526 
BUG ih We Oma dees ser eS Coote ches pane 025 573 375 504 580 511 
108 bate So mr miaciss Team ee perce he ere A 494 592 400 490 580 494 
CM Tevchele ote. CET a re chie Pua cat 466 533 363 © 490 575 469 
LOSG erst, t mabe ee Soe aoe eae eo ee oe eee Sk 495 548 363 483 575 486 
bia Wired SRN bya BHC cra tae 525 547 363 483 575 504 
LOS (USE 1 phe tictos ec tate welts ec ten eke cee aes 604 590 375 644 600 581 
V6 Gaile fag ir SA Nae saa, So mee be LoD aca Conte 649 674 875 720 673 630 
1038 ast ea ee eae en IN aS 727 769 409 702 737 688 
2.009 Ne, Sisal ht ii Tiga dl pr PW ae mate Gree 732 765 409 702 756 692 
SICA Pme ee ee a. Bote, Oe oo URE a. 723 781 420 702 757 689 
TABLE XIII—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN FRANCE 
GENERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: July, 1914=100 
Min- All In-| Na- Im- 
Meech Animal a All erals Tex- | Miscel-| dustrial] tional | ported | General 
Fo A Foods Ce €€;! Foods and tiles |laneous}| Ma- Pro- Pro- Index 
CGF pt bay Metals terials | ducts | ducts 
1924—-January.............-. 399 437 550 44} 525 693 500 THOM bao mel lsaween se 505 
1925 ——Janwaryirncccwcccc cece 484 435 437 455 516 717 552 PS Gal tect ete listens are B20 
1926—Januarye is cbas ss. sds 538 OLE 562 531 698 887 695 CASIMEL PO eens Weis canons 647 
Ve Rages) DAMA, a CN aL 788 502 861 703 1025 1147 863 985 733 1074 854 
1927—January............... 624 544 705 605 683 628 668 662 64 624 635 
AUT ys es es a es ls de 617 529 637 585 639 Tang 652 677 611 674 633 
1928—January.....:stecseces 568 513 627 556 591 733 693 676 593 669 620 
BUUIR,. el ottial s wich OE. Gh 616 524 721 597 584 766 671 673 622 665 637 
1929—January:....c...c..0+% 616 580 605 599 610 775 671 (cots He eRe tHe ASPEN RP a2) 644 
AUNT: tage Mies ec RI ct 585 603 604 596 622 690 649 653 639 603 626 
1930—January............... 440 604 539 526 595 558 671 619 606 521 576 
RELY. kre aeeteicpoters ee teas 501 598 504 542 519 471 630 556 598 461 549 
1031—January?....5 22 o. 503 602 437 533 417 338 565 462 567 364 494 
Se es alanete ate meet 480 562 486 516 398 317 503 423 532 347 466 
1932—January............05. 488 466 459 474 362 258 426 362 477 300 414 
WY stds tse ones oe 451 488 483 472 325 246 419 346 468 290 404 
19383—January!.|..se-sseek a. 363 496 443 432 331 255 428 354 446 291 390 
MLL Yio rccic Beige ett ene 396 418 469 418 378 281 440 379 431 335 397 
1984—January............... 361 440 466 413 356 279 429 366 434 305 388 
UL Wcse-ecot eins oteve Sea tate ah 358 380 466 886 3847 252 389 340 400 291 361 
1935—January.......0....... 314 360 426 353 346 271 391 346 381 292 349 
UUs os ce ee ee a 267 344 386 320 349 278 388 347 352 302 334 
1936—Januar©ry soo. ccc tenes c. 338 395 383 370 340 300 400 359 396 306 364 
ELEN 55.5 ad sai pus eee ees aes 412 432 411 420 865 277 410 361 434 306 388 
1937—January2... oh. veda e 563 492 529 528 557 431 514 501 540 464 Old 
ULL See Velg, citace 0 ahe eine eat ake 564 528 595 554 713 524 582 603 584 572 580 
1988—January:....¢se00e- 645 602 604 620 677 502 623 605 653 537 612 
PeDruary. ; cs eee a. 637 623 598 625 684 499 620 605 656 538 614 
March. f. ..s.t coves os 653 591 592 617 G12 524 627 623 657 552 619 
vt) oS A a a 686 52 593 623 686 523 632 617 662 543 619 
GY Ss os b.s.s oO Cele iais 739 583 609 652 700 549 650 636 685 569 643 
DUNC). 2c bao states ON eee 788 553 608 659 746 548 649 648 688 591 653 
WULVINY. cdiowc cee te unee ae 692 593 615 638 761 566 665 665 673 613 652 
AMPUBL: deo ccte cnet oe 632 621 630 628 753 570 655 659 667 603 644 
September............. 640 606 649 628 778 570 648 663 664 615 646 
Ostobert .. isk: Ven es 623 650 624 635 801 582 648 672 . 670 626 654 
November............ 595 662 656 634 805 575 662 678 678 620 657 
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TABLE XIV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY 
FEDERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: 1913-1914=100 














— Food ipieag Rent Clothing Sundries All 

1 O25 — I aly sf eregeteie otitis aim Saleem eters cisislg «es eumeeiscelelens 155-0 129-4 81-8 173-9 168-6 145-3 
1926—January 144-5 132-5 91-1 171-3 172-3 141-5 
1927—January 151-8 134-6 104-9 156-9 163-9 145-2 
1928—January 153-1 135-8 125-5 166-7 168-4 151-1 
A ili aes etic eaten cep lok eee caniaeh optics Ree 154-1 134-8 125-7 170-6 170-3 152-2 
1929—January 154-8 140-9 125-9 172-7 172-2 153-5 
BUI ache abiniah ecb Rene ie ae Hit anaes 156-3 139-5 126-0 172-4 172-6 154-2 
1930—January 152-8 143-0 126-7 170-1 172-9 152-4 
Ey A SRR eek CN EC Sa eee alee 148-0 140-5 130-0 165-6 173-2 149-8 
1931—January 136-9 140-5 131-8 147-3 166-4 141-1 
ARITA Bio cease eR ariCaS baptotstt ql erotik {oii arale strate 133-1 136-9 131-6 136-2 168-5 137-2 
1932—January 120-4 131-7 121-5 120-0 152-7 125-1 
UCL SNe Us eaten ae ey Roclinh Mies G Nermnesa\'c oleae ptelous termes eta cl 116-2 125-8 121-3 111-1 146-5 120-7 
1933—January 111-3 128-0 121-4 106-9 142-5 117-2 
ETL AU ees ek Ait Ge Cee (oN SAT Ame oa Te. oc 113-5 125-1 121:3 106-1 141-5 118-0 
1934— January 117-6 127-8 121-3 108-5 139-9 120-4 
UD age SIME) GPRS HIS iSiisosics Ginetta iby <iry chemi 120-0 125-1 121-3 110-2 140-0 121-8 
1935—January 119-4 127-6 121-2 116-8 140-4 122-4 
IAL yy Ae We ae WN eeeere renee sc erie mete Coane 122-9 124-6 121-2 117-8 140-6 124-3 
1936—January 122-3 127-1 121-3 118-5 141-1 124-3 
FUL bas eet att shat Wale met trots ia che elon ene meeie rents 124-0 124-5 121-3 119-9 141-4 125-3 
1937—January 121-4 126-6 121-3 124-2 141-8 124-5 
EFL Ra VA ANNE UOMO UNS Oe a mgemeicres 124-5 123-7 121-3 125-5 142-5 126-2 
1938—January 121-2 125-9 121-3 128-3 142-6 124-9 
ebruary 121-5 125-9 121-3 128-6 142-7 125-2 

MAT CME NAS Seon wetekats elaltie onsite elects 122-2 125-8 121-3 128-9 142-7 125-5 

Aru Bhs Moreetett Mis Mh em LO tthe ert aumtteven o/s 122-3 125-5 121-2 129-4 142-5 125-6 

ENS pith ls ies AAO eS SI ery BNE eee 122-8 124-1 121-2 129-9 142-5 125-9 

BY ULETES aa eeae teee tay aha Ure lUeea el ats tote ional ohavatadoars ate rate 123-0 123-1 121-2 130-9 142-6 126-0 

Pind gly PA Nn Beane tl UMAR AA: bead RM 124-3 123-2 121-2 131-4 142-0 126-8 

IN GEM SGN: Mtoe rele! de utarerlcle etclerstareene abled states 123-9 126-6 121-2 131-4 142-0 126-5 
September.............. Aime de trad Pe hay Be 121-3 124-5 121-2 131-4 142-0 125-2 
October. Peevey. steele Gein s soreness 120-7 125-1 121-2 131-6 142-0 124-9 

INO Vem Derr sii as li tela eho ae genres be 120-8 125-5 121-2 131-7 142-2 125-0 
Wecembery oye don eles ie eae tee eee g 121-3 125°6 121-2 131-9 142-1 125-3 





TABLE XV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY 
FEDERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: 1913=100 








Industrial 
Agricultural SCR MESAL,| Stathtactaeedl a Gedorad 
ericultura ails terials an anufacture ener: 
Products Provisions | gemi-Manu- Goods Index 
factured 
Goods 
1994 — Janay <i... 5 cfs aceotelgiheteod a colerne onic’ stbeisiores 116-3 126-1 150°5 162-2 140-6 
1925—J ANUATIV 5 0 Heise le AAR ard ee lees ens. o Btoheteteyete ve 136-7 145-1 145-1 150-7 143-5 
£926 JANUARY. 5c ACE I.4 ods ae ae o og SER ors whet meetettts 122-3 132-7 134-4 158-0 135-8 
£92(— January’: cio HOR s slohte Heieie aio keen alates Sete 140-3 129-3 128-8 141-6 135-9 
1928 J ANUATY d.. .7e MAI ole obote Sts os fe) Pe Mabess cement 132-2 130-0 134-4 156-1 138-7 
1929— Januar y caii4is od ss Data cude Qo Mei ies Rene 131-7 123-9 134-0 158-8 138-9 
LTV eee coc. b eateries elses Siclete’ «cue Ae ARR « oes BO sc 132-4 128-2 131:3 157°3 137-8 
1930 —January:. » <S.se6ci such behets ere Sai bes ac eeeieree 121-8 114-9 128-3 156-0 132-3 
TEV [eee cs 8 eM og soko atdlecs se: ats EAEMELe &'<! occ enone ae 114-8 113-5 119-4 150-5 125-1 
[9S1—=Januaiey os 24, ERE kee Bldedls 4d open ks<e e © 106-7 101-7 107-5 141-5 115-2 
Sulyere ed Sea Bek chek Aeedee od celts Ne se OE eee: 105-4 96-9 103-1 136-3 111-7 
$OS2—“January cheek ocd alo tease ale dotatians acs Ce eee beers 92-1 90-4 92-2 125-2 100-0 
lye OE BRR Ce Bas, oc Saar Bn, a) ote aint Rae 92-5 84-0 86-6 116-9 95-9 
GSB — TAM UAL Y 05. Bee Bieicsns sete edetbora che ec RIAs ties Ree geRRa «a 80-9 80-9 87-3 113-0 91-0 
86-6 77°3 89-9 113-0 93-9 
92-9 73-0 89-9 114-1 96-3 
97-5 76-2 91-9 115-0 98-9 
100-3 81-0 91-8 119-3 101-1 
103-1 84-7 91-0 119-2 101-8 
105-2 84-4 93-4 119-7 103-6 
106-1 84-7 93-2 121-2 104-2 
103-2 92-9 96-8 123-2 105-3 
105-7 97-6 96-4 124-6 106-4 
105-0 90-1 94-4 125-9 105-6 
105-3 89-6 94-4 126-0 105-7 
105-6 89-8 94-4 126-0 105-8 
105-7 89-9 93-9 126-0 105-6 
105-8 89-6 93-4 125-9 105-4 
106-0 89-9 93-7 125-9 105-6 
106-0 89-8 93-8 125-9 105-6 
106-6 89-7 94-0 125-8 105-9 
105-6 90-8 94-0 125-6 105-6 
October)... S004 4 Shek Seid Fe Bade tees 105-7 91-9 94-2 125-6 105-7 
November! ei’... bah oc 4. aes be detiteiels - 106-8 94-8 94-2 125-5 106-1 
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TABLE XVI.INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
CENSUS AND Statistics OFFICE 
Base: Average of nine towns, 1910=1000 








Food, fuel, | Sundries, | F00d, fuel, 





— Food only | light and | clothing, he att 
rent boots saudbies 

O28 == Marcha. WANK coc cic sails SMe eS soak SO MIRE Suction a, MOM ec ercly: cake « Sater orace 1340 1304 W673 s 23.2 eae: 
PEDUCIIDOER ocd cath + AMM coo oc ok cs RIE 8 oie wooo cM tre cic fol arahes se SAE Mtele oct 1318 1290 1697 1426 
gS SI IEC Cy 0, REINA SIG 3c ORCAS ASCE <>, > HP ERROR Ore Hcg SARI BEA 30) ASI 1405 1353 1689 1465 
September... (cs tes Here sks RRO Se ie Stee nis ekel elope sh diebteratslas 1346 1323 1667 1438 
TODS —— Naren: Ree S250 ek Gin Seco kw Shae TR ee UA ede MRM Eras alersishoves Sete ree. 's chs 1390 1346 1666 1452 
SODCCTOA DORN as Ske oes AaM ore Garces nee Seok OEM es cle sich’ cteetacye oe 1359 1330 1658 1439 
1926 ==Miarc a. Pane sc sho ac Bate oc acichd Fos cic aia SO ARE cial stesialats BE ee dicts 1353 1328 1638 1432 
DEPLEMDEE Sak saceh 1am as coc ces COE a boa is etic e cokes bls Aas lalate 1346 1321 1615 1419 
DUS PE NRE) SUR. 3 IE ENAISIEEG SiC So. SERGE ok) s PE RMNEORgS: RGS 23 lain en Sie , ies Aa 1351 1344 1593 1427 
SVE) OLiLSy 00) 012) UMS, a5 3 b GCIISRI RIS ©, CM SGISERGIONS ARE GCE APS Saree eae 1345 1339 1602 1426 
1928 = Marcela: RRs oo 5 Sh ORNS eo OO TR Cal Se. AMEE oi vin, abi, Aaa ebepe nw at 1356 1345 1635 1441 
DCDUCTM DERM Es Loo eE COME cea ate JA kM eee ae sie) ARUN relies faba eet ee a 1318 1323 1628 1425 
BUS OW ER eL CDS bo ACRES Sita bic SIRISPESIE RRS SCIEN NPE ca (4 Acolen ae RI Aa A 1339 1345 1618 1436 
September 1307 1327 1621 1425 
1930 Marcle 2 00s Be Me oid cas PM af ala a.cik ge Ite os oe wits Meee uae 1278 1310 1602 1408 
September 1233 1281 1566 1376 
Be a) ene oege (yc, A REERCIRG Hiei CERES eo. 01 ROR ANE ac] «Cease = 7, Peart 1229 1278 1510 1355 
September 1173 1254 1479 1329 
1032-—Marehh. PAR s.c5 V7 etic Weens bie ks cca ce Sen bid oe CORRE cole cick AA ws ate 1140 1235 1437 1303 
September 1064 1190 1424 1268 
1933 —SMTerc ly) mens ene nea eek arn Oe Rr ARE a OER em UN MS MI 1091 1160 1387 1236 
September 1133 1180 1394 1251 
ISR EES) So) UI reser hneesie Hes bee aero re ek. RRR NL Sete Ay ornEL Ay REMMI AAA NES 1191 1198 1406 1268 
September 1180 1191 1409 1263 
1935-—Miarchatt tae sac Pent Seen CRA Ee ee ee ee a ale 1151 11038 1413 1254 
September 1151 1174 1412 1254 
1OS6==Mearcht tee to cere ree ee ten cae Oe ro ee nce 1164 1132 1414 1273 
September 1145 1122 1421 1269 
1937—Marechs «2... Seka Yo Seek: 0 eT SU DA Sal 1196 1141 1444 1290 
PUTO) esis Mera rare erie yt Mera ee La SAIN) FU Tem MASSE On ORE RNG an 1181 1209 1469 1295 
Septem bers var SU ewe ee creo eee a eee eT r,t aren Pave Reda 1161 1208 1485 1301 
BScem bere oe ee ee ite Su Tee a eee D Mle Peeauioee boro 1236 1251 1522 1349 
HU Feed aE) Cle Oe, i SARA IR VERS apn ery aes eae rea ee AT cals ei a 1249 1258 1519 1345 
JUSS Ae ae EEE Bw PP nd ET oP ve ees 1254 1262 1522 1349 
DOPED LR: eck ace x stapors cha cieicla hed elite So rete eee eels Me MAE o crcs bcute 1212 1244 1521 1337 





TABLE XVII._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


CENSUS AND Statistics OFFICE 
Base: 1910=1000 








Jute, Grains,| Dair Build- 


Fuel : 
= Metals Ge Meals, | Pro- eed Sh: ling nes Che- is Soft | Miscel-| All 


de 4 ate: duets Lortale micals Light Goods | laneous | Groups 

191A creche setae a we 1221 1366 1108 1060 954 1266 1087 1018 928 1113 1052 1090 
LOAD ..¥. 2 sve eho's EMR cre 1696 1511 1199 1135 1035 1301 1195 1278 990 1362 1275 1204 
TOUG. pus ymuraeetvens sys 2292 1739 1342 1168 1127 1383 1401 1561 1148 1765 1669 1379 
LOLS. 5... cst res so > 3245 2054 1449 1222 1212 1520 1753 1872 1349 2297 2178 1583 
VOLS. tc. scegdienor ater «: oe 3898 2265 1471 1283 1272 1650 2074 1833 1470 2900 25/2, 1723 
TOLO Roca: Gr 3198 2332 1706 1600 1403 1723 2084 1424 1510 8255 2475 1854 
1920: tae cathe s,s 3339 2705 2693 2023 1901 2116 2445 1271 1658 4418 3174 2512 
A AYA Det Rab ck. mes 2607 1649 1472 1589 1728 1638 2082 1261 1743 3324 2899 1805 
| I pe, rs 1651 1411 1262 1209 1322 1362 1630 1178 1454 2361 2029 1445 
1923 % tae. cei oy 1568 1493 1330 1310 1317 1322 1477 1082 1247 2285 1732 1424 
TO24 eed eae 1517 1568 1403 1366 1386 1365 1380 984 1244 2196 1720 1448 
1025-7. cere ae 5 1402 1947 1395 1304 1364 1394 1299 936 1229 2169 1698 1436 
1926.4. tctks copes ca 1338 1811 13894 1196 1291 1232 1280 939 1255 2052 1684 1387 
1927, ieee ce 1264 1731 1476 1339 1285 1268 1282 992 1196 1869 1674 1397 
O28: d.5 reves cee awe oie 1149 1888 1381 1399 1258 1284 1255 914 1140 1869 1653 1354 
LOG re 2 eevee’! 1122 1624 1312 1327 1235 1261 1234 823 1075 1858 1659 1305 
1930. ctxt. eaten 1135 1357 1023 1086 1149 1089 1233 801 1032 1783 1642 1155 
1931 cheese 1060 1140 1099 1047 1038 1014 1171 777 1054 1548 1599 1119 
193 2..tcckyla cenners hee 962 953 1009 893 1024 906 1085 726 1003 1378 1511 1032 
1033..%.. eter etapa ae 1041 1002 1012 974 1053 960 1107 745 953 1354 1560 1047 
1934..5..s%er de sacar oe 1056 1013 1218 1087 1021 1221 1126 738 902 1398 1517 1143 
1035. & icc soe: 1052 1042 1023 898 1001 1158 1132 729 932 1392 1519 1066 
1936—January....... 1074 1046 1209 878 984 1156 1124 720 937 1358 1509 1120 
ii) cameos. ¢ 1076 1068 1242 887 984 1113 1107 719 935 1332 1505 1122 

LS acess es 1075 1052 1118 991 975 1124 1109 720 931 1324 1502 1085 
Octoberisn.... 1099 1027 1184 985 975 1154 1122 716 931 1333 1498 1111 
1937—January....... 1139 1065 1221 845 994 1203 1147 732 900 1348 1513 1131 
Dr eas coe 1369 1181 1088 896 1010 1129 1204 842 902 1402 1538 1109 

July. peices a 1465 1185 1114 999 1014 1185 1213 867 919 1462 1555 1141 
October....... 1468 | 1150] 1137| 1038] 1012] 1307| 1210 867 924] 1452] 1598 1163 
193g—January....... 1442 1073 1247 1054 998 1435 1209 875 922 1426 1592 1207 
PLU reistove.si6) +e 1407 1031 1228 1015 984 1263 1201 865 920 1410 1565 1172 
Julyerseevrsss 1368 1001 1219 1013 975 1238 1191 847 922 1395 1576 1160 
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TABLE XVIII.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURES IN AUSTRALIA (30 TOWNS) 
CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 
Base: Weighted average of 6 capital cities, 1923-1927 =1000 








. Food Total 
Food Housing | Groceries : Miscel- | Household 
— and (4and5 Jang Housing Clothing laneous Expendi- 


Groceries rooms) Combined 





ture 
MOD Goes tate etched watele arstaceta alate Wetewe/evals. a pero letmtaretel clea 1027 992 1015 993 990 1006 
AOD alta. cs, idbave Soret tree cna ols tye SUS al avcltela Yokel s etatalenero ts ote 1004 998 1002 982 1000 997 
RCO Vane Aaa SSB CORE RL gay ig > UMS cue (igmad oa | Se 989 1032 1004 1002 1001 1003 
TODO on. s coke Cue aoree creo teatenn SAAS Shicin 4. cere 1047 1037 1044 999 998 1026 
1GS0F=TSb QUaTGOn ssc. cccs ose a's a6 seiieveteterec ce s 985 1052 1009 982 996 1001 
SLC he Peers cree sna Nears cialaia cea tamara ce: ser 941 1003 963 951 990 965 
1931—1st oD 2 est oie) ory Pau ea, Rana 864 928 887 886 973 901 
STA i Bae Roce heh MER a clceceaeehar res 807 864 827 851 961 855 





TABLE XIX.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUSTRALIA 
CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 
Base: 1911=1000 





Jute, Agricul- 


Metals A eke 
Leather, tural Dairy : Building | Chem- All 
Go we Wool, | Produce, | Produce Groceries} Meat Materials| icals Groups 
etc. etc. 

1921-—January. ica. ie We ieee. 2368 1581 2107 2506 2030 3094 3070 2506 2233 
UL SR erie ae 2142 1206 1688 1991 1942 1930 2604 2254 1813 
1922—January............... 2031 1514 1298 1424 1941 1496 2148 2054 1673 
WSs Siem, huis cand 1942 1693 1636 1882 1868 1921 1842 2041 1789 
1923—January 3. eo. be 1856 2071 1753 1617 1750 1985 2171 1923 1855 
Wy eee eee on ee 1825 2044 1808 2006 1752 3614 1950 1972 2052 
1924—January............... 1823 2657 1733 1794 1707 2366 1981 1894 1984 
HIE eae ae: a REN a) af 1834 2308 1629 1721 1731 2077 1825 1788 1855 
1025 JANUALY 6.6 ib ceireielere-sreserais 1848 2303 1700 1450 1751 2258 1666 1784 1863 
UAV MCG de cls ralaborere/ tens CRE 1831 1900 1755 1689 1721 2419 1758 1759 1846 

1926 —JANM Ary oss aceom ees tale 1908 1743 1999 1693 1725 1879 1663 1784 1840 
HRV iar 2th Gielee, Micka Oe 1917 1586 1988 1822 1739 2023 1705 1843 1843 

1927 January .a\ eieeitive tak 1994 1447 1898 1732 1714 1735 1659 1843 1760 
SOUS ap AMPED are resin yt len 1970 1637 1789 1931 1730 2253 1663 1872 1833 
1928—January............... 1928 1836 1860 1721 1728 2211 1709 1904 1860 
LOLS tea slicks anstererep ers csras bi ee 1914 1803 1728 1777 1707 1973 1746 1909 1795 
TG29—JANUAL Yc dee cosine 1889 1728 1786 1878 1682 1903 1741 1942 1793 
Na aang: AUR BE A RD 1917 1505 1875 1875 1686 2183 1751 1942 1813 

1930 January. savate tae 1916 1353 1676 1725 1674 2192 1797 1942 1719 
UE ic mae ome atcke 1837 1122 1569 1702 1677 2217 1887 1968 1644 
1931-—Jamuary .. be geeete ove tree 1890 974 1162 1424 1811 1689 1925 2059 1454 
CEU Sag tis ra So Rap 1823 1049 1095 1362 1782 1571 2112 2179 1428 
1932—January.....5. 56.2.5. 1757 1051 1206 1247 1783 1385 1984 2183 1414 
LEVI as al Mie: Ohh St debt IP 1734 885 1252 1331 1760 1329 2049 2120 1397 
19838—January........6...005 1733 1022 1107 1179 1688 1211 2083 2124 1344 
Coste clear ees aioli Byet 1707 1200 1231 1196 1720 1647 2047 2113 1455 
1934—January............... 1701 1383 1195 1076 1744 1532 2059 2078 1456 
UL eteveh sake, at teatateiciey ate 1634 1225 1340 1335 1728 1559 2019 2008 1483 
1935—January...).c5s.. 5.0 1638 1191 1315 1318 1728 1475 1988 1950 1459 
MLV aos cheles et stares louarors 1561 1261 1376 1327 1720 1504 1967 2009 1479 
1986—January.....0......... 1571 1285 1333 1305 1739 1536 1942 2017 1475 
TE dni bah ULEY SAE Ue 1556 1330 1433 1348 1731 1931 1957 2006 1552 
19387—Januany. 2) 6. 00sho455% 1701 1528 1658 1381 1746 1528 2138 1966 1644 
Bes Bars Ee Ain 1773 1460 1666 1470 1757 1790 2546 2015 1703 
19388—January............... 1762 1097 1579 1515 1751 1663 2369 2049 1596 
Pe bruary iy ok oseicae 1754 1093 1602 1520 1743 1675 2344 2047 1600 
Maren ys.) icteraee cece elt 1755 1079 1590 1522 1743 1755 2350 2059 1603 

PAvoralety oot! Sena. ia 1751 1054 1639 1545 1754 1827 2359 2059 1624 

MAY Sis state e ae vin doe 1730 1037 1731 1570 1744 1818 2299 2059 1641 
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TABLE XX.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, NEW ZEALAND 
CENSUS AND Statistics OFFICE 
Base: 1926-1930=1000 











Fuel and : Miscel- 

Food Rent Light Clothing Veen Total 
VOVA Silva oe a oe wire dapovaclatestoy ayes de icteee rere s,s 703 535 585 686 601 628 
O26 a= Wear rato deie sisters S center tne ate rete ar shevaaectevaaie 1026 962 1002 1060 1013 1010 
1997 NViear tens bon deat tnteeeteras ote alia recess 983 1000 1005 1017 1033 1001 
VOQS= Vie are eee tere are ie late eters i = sgethane ray ereienare 1004 1014 1011 995 1002 1006 
19 2Q = VIS ar Pee et ie wis wien otels ye ime cate wiley A vloie orien eici's 1013 1019 992 980 986 1004 
TOS O== Vie ar epee arse seas seis Blstcouytreveis. & 5-6, dae fapath a voters 974 1007 991 947 — 986 981 
L9ZO Webra yates sista os ote eecemete etree teh opal ove rerene tra ets 1000 1015 991 968 983 996 
HANI OUIS Gas Meiners oa nestor opera ye ected ad oaderia shee 968 1008 994 944 990 980 
193 er ppany Ech neh GPRM es Ohi es 2S Ais wey San 879 987 992 895 982 932 
TISEULS Gd so eteteroi tats a te otoinl ahe eA Sey earch epoca east reste 820 940 987 855 987 891 
1992—February iss Peper ore Pees WE POMC erie vern Darah! 810 904 975 844 987 875 
US bee ee tate) eke vase Mic ebaalreceooav'ode he cashes’ ators 761 816 954 800 965 821 
1983—February F diol dR er ARRON dite pattie ERR es Meta 727 774 959 798 971 797 
AVS 7: ASE OEM SCRE SES OO Eae 7Al1 762 854 823 973 796 
193d reoriary Be Scr Wed hs) eNO RRR Ot eve RES Septal ate 763 759 846 828 970 804 
PAUSE Gaeta ee Sacre IR anemones aeoie ns tates Creators 774 756 837 831 973 807 
1985—Febriary 50 RO ac 1b ord Pero Te Ria TEE 821 766 837 831 962 826 
Am ars folsnys fc oA NER es So's Gree aRSUe, Bees oh, 6 828 776 874 829 982 836 
1936—February Pr pag aS Yo REN Ras CAS 830 789 874 823 976 839 
AUIOUIS UW reac as coveeiero oe naiom ce ok apatct rents & 878 812 898 843 995 870 
193 7 par tiary LUMEOR eb p08 Tae AAR Te rR NRA se 916 820 906 884 1036 900 
TANISUST RN otieean eit tetckeeme te ctars aepemepe Oats 956 8390 929 929 1055 927 
INOVEIMDC Pattee kG fais hese ut nls deeeseenare te ees 1002 836 940 938 1060 947 
19388—HPebruary seers gece) ok eerie vee eer casa. 985 842 941 941 1056 943 
Vay AAS Korie tie soni © de OS Blak EE 997 854 956 935 1052 951 
LAIOUIS Gate sented ond crs, Sra TREE loca sel ot erates Preete"e Wis 985 866 975 935 1052 951 





TABLE XXI.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN NEW ZEALAND 
CENSUS AND STATISTICS OFFICE 
Base: Average annual aggregate expenditure, four chief centres, 1909-1913 =1000 








Food- Non- 
stuffs, Textile Hees Aah ae metallic | Chem- All 
— ete., of Manu- Wo, ad Ip ae te : Minerals | icals and | Groups 
vegetable] factures Pr AG " ad ils P sack and their} Manures |Combined 
origin eae TOCUCES | Products 
POLS... AM Mereieee, ava eheesteentelspnsc nibyamta me Alaareiers 991 1020 1072 1088 932 1022 1030 1055 
914. cee ee eee ees cites eeloane se 1039 1047 1124 1224 917 1013 1067 1053 
LOL: . cpp eects tics siaye aPn eas eeboe 1345 1089 1130 1462 888 1007 1210 1235 
19RG ee ne eects s seen aan erauit 1313 1315 1210 1532 1051 1121 1436 1328 
VOLT sc Te Bieler binkc cic atcteeeiaern este 1394 1616 1333 1676 1293 1333 1681 1511 
L918), Beteeay eae eee crates eaeeer carne hieaett 1587 2453 1530 1713 1524 1538 2040 1778 
Dee ee lotta cciSid tlic) ROR cr REMERON Eee oa 1675 2750 1732 1750 1448 1629 1961 1858 
[920 ye: Pe aerate steal a 1891 8359 2124 1894 1752 2034 2318 2181 
FOOT TE Sener reste tcrnenbcbens| sc Snares: Ale ahs G 1803 2623 2359 1674 1672 2136 1915 2025 
1902S. eRe rte ie aera 3. Ss (SUMP PR cts ot ca 1678 2343 2172 1287 1268 1852 1510 1736 
1993 1, AQMree none sone octet items cat fs 1648 2201 2183 1447 1129 1583 1408 1666 
ODS > Peer adap ce rane clays Sei te, 1761 2179 2192 140 1151 1506 1365 1634 
1925 Januar yiecee oe tee is hecho oreee 1749 2213 2204 1714 1187 1515 1361 1747 
1996—January Stee «beret ae ss 1780 2135 2101 1480 1150 1475 1245 1677 
1927—J anuarvesee ue oe eee aeons 1775 2134 1989 1363 1071 1429 1202 1588 
1928— January seen.) sbisee tiie tes aeaee 1723 1974 1964 1407 999 1408 1177 1577 
1929—Januatyacuee epee herent sees 1640 1969 1959 1484 939 1404 1154 1554 
19380——January:e: aerate eee oe ena 1643 1917 2007 1435 980 1409 1159 1551 
JUV eircom cee tee dikes Se oe 1608 1851 1995 1394 974 1385 1157 1519 
1931 —January fare ee ee ao 1632 1750 1974 1172 1000 1400 1157 1476 
Jul yee sd. Aras Se ict te ee 1441 1643 1866 1035 1045 1362 1085 1319 
1939—Januaryie, poceie ce tess aciee. 1590 1610 1845 982 972 1390 1075 tooo 
JUL VAN es arcqnetn ce ene ae eee a ty eee. 1582 1562 1842 868 1021 1401 1069 1308 
Ce Le eee eNO Rae sa alle es 1445 1542 18380 855 1003 1375 1037 1266 
I on ae A ee Ob. ae 1507 1538 1873 961 1121 1384 1047 1327 
193seTanteey eit iain Ale bia eh es ee ee 1555 1537 1873 085 1096 1362 1059 1336 
Ul Vee Sehr eae a ok 1507 1633 1876 1049 1017 1377 1065 1336 
19385= January; hte sche ec ctactes ha 1539 1618 1887 1052 1031 1359 1062 1345 
AUN 2440s biouictoe aban odin Gen chem 1611 1608 1934 1148 1056 1418 1059 1395 
1936—Janiatya. eae ee ene ce. 1560 1608 1957 1271 1070 1395 1049 1405 
UL Va aes Le er tee ue oe 1537 1606 1972 1237 1078 1400 1043 1395 
1937—Jantlary.. s26 chchee susan ses: 1566 1665 2061 T3iL7 1133 1455 1044 1449 
ABU a pee as Ay 8 vies Cue Oe AP Re 1668 1759 2165 1304 1209 1498 1051 1512 
1988 Jantar yA eee oe coats «6 1676 1770 2200 1371 127 1499 1060 1533 
He DEUSTY saree: Mise ae ee 1637 1759 2187 1397 1235 1504 1060 1528 
March bt A Ce ETE UR ort Circe, les 0 a a 1630 1765 2240 1356 1237 1503 1057 1522 
SATIN: aes cise ee cenit ss 1615 1764 2261 1356 1240 1499 1057 1519 
MS yen. cep. detested meets 6s 1611 1745 2279 1330 1242 1512 1057 1514 
NOt, Sa ten a er en ae ee 1605 ign 2293 1367 1244 1503 1069 1517 
AAT ae sch cach Bsc BENG AS oa 1602 1715 2289 1325 1245 1509 1072 1508 
VATIPUIStA eee a ene ee one mie ccis.- 1604 1705 2303 1346 1240 151G 1074 1513 
Septem beres. ane see cs « 1597 1702 2344 1310 1239 1520 107 1506 
OCtODEr EArt cccer eae en ke 1593 1704 2348 1347 1238 1516 1079 1512 
Novem beri eeekins oa tiers es 1611 1702 2328 1359 1237 1519 1073 1518 
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TABLE XXII—COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Base: July 1933 to June 1934=100 





Fuel : Cost 
— Food phate it (Cinthing fj 7t0Urs iiereacee of 

Lighting e Living 

1935 ANMATY ite ei cierss sleeve «nein ae woe 101 106 90 100 93 99 
POTTS ietes eeak Bee eee tee Ly A Cae Ve ele 99 103 90 100 96 98 

UYU eR ee sf ROAR BRS) USES Ba ceca | RNS: it 105 105 86 100 98 101 

VC TOD SR siya easy sicnsis esa crotes su shceneneee leasee tae 104 103 86 100 97 101 

TGS Ger) AUUAT Av bu ste cle sicb i eactepicie wir eke erence 108 102 85 100 98 103 
TUR oe aC ees Pita eeLe ioe eiemtee bite iee 105 96 85 100 96 100 

SU ADL Sy aie) Meticday ehevattsvexeue Ren acreeie OAc eG Te a eR ees 107 98 84 100 96 101 
CGCOD ST ete eset eee on Go ae eae 107 101 83 100 96 102 

AOR ANUAT Ye whe sistas ce beth n tea Pe anaes: 110 101 83 100 98 104 
HIG DTTATV Patisserie AAG sce OE oe Vail 103 83 100 97 104 

INT AT Fy OR ais on, - APNE Ie ERR cca, per ReM esate TO aie 112 104 83 100 96 104 
ENO a OA SO NR Udi ie SIpaeem YIU) a ktiyk PONY 112 110 83 100 97 105 

NE Ay) SORE dk. 00 Loic aN eee ag east ener aaS i111 109 84 100 98 105 

UDA S RAO Gk Wek Pali Ra A Be An te SAE ORs NE 112 109 84 100 97 105 

Sey atnritarer 5) 0 V0 ai) ADA eee Oe) Aa Rare A 115 110 84 100 98 107 

PAT OUIS GE ie 2/9 UPR MTU 8) TER OR ay shane 117 108 86 100 97 108 

Ep LSID I wae: ils AMER are ree Minne ces tiene Ae 117 106 86 100 97 108 

QCCO DCR elers sc kas cas pattie e aitich ate Rahs Pepe 118 106 86 100 97 108 
INOW G1 DE hare, csc cee eR eS enTA ute teen 116 106 86 100 97 107 

IBD Yorekenaay age) hy aR G eer soupy WUMRa RATS A sae aa MAND LE 116 106 86 100 97 107 

POS SH TANIA VN es rates ares Besrithe eta emer aete ie acl eee 116 107 86 100 97 107 
He brary fepian soe 3c Rane Hebi ans ia cu ane nk 115 106 86 100 97 107 

IVER CIWS ea ., bdr A REID RiGee eee Ae 115 106 86 100 96 107 
VAN T VL When ester 2 CC OLs NMR reer ac an RL 112 106 86 100 96 105 

EVE Su ar aS aia ach CaP Se Aa RAR sO 111 105 86 100 96 104 

MUNG eee tente vale werent ees toca ce eater 112 104 85 100 95 105 

ln OMIA AMOR Ot MBs ae a A ON a 115 106 85 100 96 106 
AUISTISE CS VEE ae Ey ck mak ae ta eA UO ee 113 106 85 100 96 105 
Septem bere 72.) beieilm ed eee hy. 112 104 85 100 96 105 
OCTODET Ns SAU ie CaM Bie Ue ee. stra et Seamer et 0: 114 105 85 100 94 105 
INOVEITDOCE tn Me a rere met 114 106 85 100 96 106 
Wecemiber. 5)! a. ess Mae tae ela ier a ea 112 103 85 100 95 104 

TABLE XXIII—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Lasour OFrricrE, BoMBAY 
Base: July, 1914=100 
cS) 
q 
5 8 Nae 
RR be is Med acta e| |e | ¥ 

tN a ro ° 3) a 5=| On a3 2 
< S Ay “) ” $ 0 BS ae ne ae Wg S i ae 

1 88 | £48 | 4 bee | ee) eo ag eee os ee 

o ie) 3 72 ° = 8 SNS | On| ct = o |S 8 lone) o> 

yo QP Wet reset Pee =n prs PUR) Me RA ceed sy arid co Wh hah Bk Py a 

LOZ al year tend eo Woe, 2 eh 15D) 45 W452) | UST SIG ly Lida 44 ots |) aL 7an e164 288) todo 20n moo 
VROAT EES) FILS At SOE ea ce ade Re 186 152 234 185 191 LOM) 1387 270 184 156 244 198 206 | 200 
ODF UL wien ae penal vayalaeas 170 134 220 228 188 151 196 255 192 142 177 189 192 | 190 
BE ADR Aa Maeda ear Fe meh dle ini 127 90 215 317 178 132 217 211 196 139 182 169 178 | 178 
OVA Uae yeee ae Re 143 98 211 260 174 150 265 232 187 150 166 | 166 189 | 184 
1925—July..... ER age Ae ag 141 102 159 184 148 140 182 208 144 139 153 155 163 | 158 
LQG ULV sre alas etaty is 146 128 144 148 143 140 144 180 130 147 150 148 152 | 149 
POD TAL ieee hr srop et aerotaee eheae ates 139 129 130 162 141 143 154 163 142 139 136 159 149 | 147 
NODS IL Vien cisosnaa Cs eke ways 130 124 129 196 143 131 169 172 123 146 137 140 149 | 147 
19 20R—Suliy sate eset nike hae. & 152 141 140 171 153 147 126 168 103 157 135 133 142 | 145 
ROB UTES NIL tann Famine ale Bs Ane ae ahi Uh nS 117 115 125 144 124 102 75 154 95 143 126 131 123 | 124 
INGEST AS vA BARE EOS We al alae aad 2 NT: BE 71 78 106 136 91 84 74 143 84 146 112 142 117 | 108 
1932 ULV) 22, onecild ot ect. 85 90 116 162 106 73 75 109 95 132 108 132 105 | 106 
1928 ulyceer vara cule aes 86 75 | 109} 146} 100 69 90 | 110 77 99 | 108} 118 99 | 100 
O34 Jraliy: Beason aretha pac 78 a2 102 141 94 64 86 100 73 99 109 } 117 96 95 
HOS Sa NULY WA rua dkiieet ay comets 85 itl 106 148 100 98 96 97 76 99 105 116 99 99 
HOSG— SUL Ve craic as saat 81 72 | 106) 121 92} 100 98 95 73 99 | 107] 110} 100] 97 
103 GUY 5 tartan tie tate are Bea. 95 87 111 14] 106 100 90 96 82 99 139 120 107 | 106 
OctoberAiye cs epee’ Ge 93 85 108 143 105 97 84 96 86 99 137 124 106 | 105 

INOW EMG in «sae ome. 91 85 107 152 106 95 79 96 84 99 137 125 104 | 105 
December 92 85 108 146 105 97 79 94 84 99 135 125 104 | 104 

LOSS ANU ary. at eda te ene ote 94 874 4109 | 147.1 107 96 76 95 84 99 } 131 127} 103 | 104 
February. 86 85 | 10°] 145°). 102 96 Hh 95 83 99}, 1329] 127} 103; }e103 

iter Gines ion yee Cemuete 8 81 76 109 143 97 95 74 95 83 99 129 127 102 | 100 

aN eh be as Wald ta ge ane A 83 SU iaa | tA ald OO 95 67 94 83 99 } 129} 128] 101} 101 

May 80 79 124 152 102 94 64 94 83 99 128 125 99 | 100 

June 81 82 125 154 103 95 61 95 83 99 129 124 99 | 100 

aT ee Cae gn Pet EN Te De. 80 76 127 149 101 95 65 95 79 99 133 124 100 | 100 

VAN Fea bys Uipepeioes Meda es SE ath 77 81 127 149 100 97 62 95 79 99 131 124 99 | 100 
pepremberen.. . aechena. 78 85 | 181 | 158) 104 93 62 95 78 99 | 184] 124 99 | 101 
October katiadeinasee 78 86 | 127] 156] 103 93 62 95 79 99 | 130] 121 98 | 100 
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TABLE XXIV —INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 
BuREAv or Lasour Statistics 
Base: 1913=100 








Fuel House : 
— Food | Clothing] Rent and furnishing eat _ All 
light zoods aneous items 
1914 Wecemibertend. pas cose ees on oes eel ee 105-0 101-0 100-0 101-0 104-0 103-0 102-7 
1915—-Wecemberxn! ease toon oe i tleteaiers ae eiavateerite 105-0 104-7 101-5 101-0 110-6 107-4 104-7 
1916— December hy, fess eee acre cen eae 126-0 120-0 102-3 108-4 127-8 113-3 116-6 
19 i7~—Decembersarytees 48 am ade an cle oe ROSE ok 157-0 149-1 100-1 124-1 150-6 140-5 138-3 
191 8D) ecem berets ease tila ocielntys sree 187-3 213-4 105-3 146-0 205-0 163-3 166-9 
1919 ecem ber tie. = sects tes aes Gea ieee coe bse 200-4 286-3 119-0 153-1 257-8 185-4 191-4 
1920—Wecemiber Miia ans cehse shies cae cto ee ate eee 183-3 271-1 142-5 192-0 278°3 205-8 195-6 
1921 =—-Wecember a. oe tihen eek ee eA 157-9 192-5 154-4 183-4 210-5 203-4 174-8 
1922-JUNOWS Ah ap rats eres medi ac Aoim NAS Fe ee OMe 151-5 180-3 154-6 177-2 195-5 198-4 169-0 
Wocember Wwe yeaa ey. sae he melon ae ees 153-2 178-4 156-0 189-0 201-8 197-3 170°3 
1923 JUNO Nn eral ponents rayne roth tne einem ete. 154-0 181-4 158-4 182-7 215-5 197-6 171-8 
ID etersren oye gyn wine nabt aoe copes ie em ctde Aa 157-7 182-8 162-3 187-2 215-6 199-4 174-7 
1924 Siunete ys Sel eee Mosls SAaia. Snide Peek nares eaten 152-1 180-6 164-9 180-8 208-4 199-1 172-3 
WECembersennatacs iain sss fae ae lee ee eee 157-7 177-5 165-6 184-3 207-7 199-8 174-3 
1925 Jima) eta ahs rde seer Walk |S aT ee AP estar 165-1 176-9 165-1 181-4 205-2 201-1 176-7 
Wecemberse ae Wa eves eae i ticte epee en yore 176-1 175-8 165-0 196-0 205-0 201-6 181-3 
1926-——Jiumeu yee. inverse arate 1 5 Ae oe ee a 172-6 174-2 163-5 185-2 200-9 201-5 178-7 
DeScemberky eke hmererer Ss He wee ae ete ey ts 171-3 172-7 162-8 191-4 198-6 202-1 178-3 
1027 Ue eRe ries cutee oid oi icra aoe - alles 172-2 171-0 161-1 184-8 195-8 202-8 177-7 
December sasnay.as iret: \ccta mat thee nero or 165-8 168-7 159-4 187-0 195-0 203-7 175-1 
1928— Jn eae 1c eh eee ee eee 4 Be Sat « NORE hs 162-4 168-4 157-2 181-6 191-0 203-6 172-9 
Wecemberiseie skeet eaten autem 168-6 167-4 155-5 185-3 189-8 205-0 173-3 
1929— June ener nen mereeniey. Morar cee ety en as: 5 164-3 166-6 153-5 180-2 189-1 205-4 172-8 
Decemberiya ce chy ek < pots Aria on tere See 167-5 165-6 151-9 184-2 188-4 206-1 173-7 
1930— June iin a hn acetate atoll eee comes ran 160-4 164-3 149-8 178-1 186-1 206-8 170-3 
December te ashe seeata cd ty Sonn ames 145-9 158-1 146-7 182-2 178-4 206-3 163-6 
193 1—— Jie ee Be ay hath in es oe ie gare eda aes ee 127-7 149-7 142-1 174-2 166-2 205-0 153-9 
IDeEcombermere cote: ase mitias Cor ae 120-8 139-3 136-6 177-0 156-9 203-1 148-4 
1.93.9-— JUG ate UCR Ry eee arnt Ota bre Se RN ATS 107-2 131-9 127-8 165-0 143-4 200-2 138-9 
ecembertteaa an memes ca vices ace eect 102-6 124-7 118-3 166-9 137-5 197-1 133-5 
TOSS Jpinets 271. Seana cient ised tls vos aati as cate eran are 102-8 122-8 108-7 157-8 137-8 192-3 129-8 
December. se ye ccsuetees stole Ae eee 110-0 136-7 104-0 167-3 154-1 193-0 134-6 
1934 Jeans CRN ei Ate Vee ts Va eaN SR i ovag 116-1 139-8 102-1 162-9 157-2 192-7 136-5 
INOwernberhters ihe cetueycaae oan canara 119-1 139-7 102-0 165-4 158-3 192-9 137-8 
1935-—Marche mas cteminn ay cteeeen ie enetnn aaaie esteem 126-3 139-9 101-8 165-9 159-4 193-1 140-4 
SOURS sere taste Geacerten tached i TUR nt PREVI ae ita ot 127-1 139-6 102-1 157-8 159-8 192-8 140-2 
October pee eerc» sarees herman ee ae eee 127-1 140-1 103-1 163-0 161-4 192-6 140-7 
1936—— January poe eens seas laser ores as me 129-4 140-5 103-3 164-1 161-4 192-6 141-7 
Abr N Se Eanes orn ect eastan sl icp: et ec Tait rac es eee 125-8 141-0 103-7 163-5 162-0 192-5 140-6 
Jintliyg ns te Sete ete cates orca fara At. avtekoa gcse 133-1 140-7 104-5 159-9 162-3 192-2 143-0 
September wecwy. «steeds vache atte tues eee 133-7 141-1 105-2 162-0 163-8 192-4 143-6 
Decemibensayey ae Leen oon martes aah 131-4 142-9 106-5 162-7 165-9 193-0 143-6 
193 7—-Marchiyyy vests ot ee ere ya ti ata chalecaia de hls ee 185-3 145-3 107-3 163-3 174-2 194-0 146-0 
DUNO ert eet eye epee atch. aie iets A eee ie 136-8 147-3 109-8 157-4 178-2 194-8 147-4 
September sero sree se la We Hel ete ea 136-0 150-8 110-9 159-5 181-7 195-5 148-2 
IDSCemmb eters ste meta ete weictine vk ee ass 180-9 150-8 112-9 161-9 183-3 196-7 147-3 
19388=-Miarclnn Vy sea ent, ect caiccreas eae 124-5 148-7 113-0 163-1 179-0 196-5 144-6 
TONS Ta eeme needle, Pmt. Ae Alas k aise s eed an 127-0 147-7 113-4 158-4 177-3 196-9 145-2 
Septemibert summery a cee re acl sete as ated 124-7 146-6 113-3 160-8 174-8 196-6 144-2 
Wecem Deni n rane ind oeeic chs aie elena sa tenteys 124. 146-2 113-3 163-1 174-6 196-5 144-2 


(Continued from page 13) 
its sub-groups having moved within narrow 


limits. The index for manufactured goods was 
125-9 for January and 125-5 for November. 


Italy 

Cost or Livine—The index of the Central 
Institude of Statistics, on the base June, 1928= 
100, was 99-1 for January, 1938, and 99-5 for 
November. The high point for the year was 
reached in May when the index was 99-7. 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index compiled by 
the Central Institute of Statistics, on the base 
June, 1928=100, was 95-2 for January, 1938. 
After declining to 98-7 in February it showed 
an increase each month, with one exception, 
rising to 97:2 for November. 


United States 
Cost or Livina.—The latest available index 
number of cost of living compiled by the 


Bureau of Labour Statistics (Table XXIV) 
is that for September 15, 1938, at which time 
the index for all items was 144:2 as compared 
with 148-2 for the corresponding date in 1937, 
a decrease of 2:7 per cent during the year. Ihe 
largest decrease during the year was in foods 
which declined 8-3 per cent; furniture de- 
clined 3°8 per cent and clothing 2-8 per cent. 
Rent increased 2-2 per cent, fuel and lighting 
materials 0-8 per cent and sundries 0°6 per 
cent. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The latest available 
index numbers of wholesale prices published 
by the Bureau of Labour Statistics (Table 
XXV) are those for November, 1938, when the 
all commodity index stood at 77:5 as com- 
pared with 80-9 for January. Hach of the 
groups making up this index showed de- 
creases during the portion of the year for 
which figures are available. 
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TABLE XXV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
BuReEAvU oF LABOUR STATISTICS 


Base: 1926=100 








Hides Metals : 
A Fuel Build- | Chem- | House All 
Dik mai Foods 14 es ratahior and rel ing icals fur- | Miscel- | com-. 
act roe duet 3 light- fo. mate- and_ | nishing | laneous modi- 
hie ing et rials drugs | goods ties 
DUS ae Loach ae ake. 5 71-5 64-2 68-1 57-3 61-3 90-8 56-7 80-2 56-3 93-1 69-8 
QA PROS ee hon Bea oa 71-2 64-7 70-9 54-6 56-6 80-2 52-7 81-4 56-8 89-9 68-1 
10 SAR E.R Rae a ee On 71-5 65-4 75-5 54-1 51-8 86-3 53-5 112-0 56-0 86-9 69-5 
OMG ERE: LTO BE so ae ee 84-4 75-7 93-4 70-4 74-3 116-5 67:6 160-7 61-4 100-6 85-5 
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ci Uy gia ae Oe eS CRE 83-1 86-3 100-7 80-0 75-4 94-3 88-9 87-8 96-2 71-7 84-0 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
1929, 1937 and 1938* 


‘eae present bulletin, the twenty-second in 
the series on Wages and Hours of Labour, 
contains data for the years 1929, 1937 and 1938, 
but the tables on building, priniting, metal 
trades and electric street railways give figures 
for 1920, 1926, and 1930 to 1938, while the 
table on steam railways is for the years 1920 
to 1938, inclusive. In the appendices informa- 
tion is given as to minimum wage rates under 
provincial legislation, wages and hours of 
labour under collective agreements and sched- 
ules of wages and hours made obligatory by 
orders in council in certain provinces, and also 
as to the federal government fair wage policy. 
There are also tables giving wages in agricul- 
ture in 1937 and certain previous years, aver- 
age earnings of steam railway employees in 
recent years with numbers employed in 1937, 
average earnings of coal miners with numbers 
employed and days worked from 1921 to 1937, 
and also average earnings of employees in 
merchandising and service establishments in 
1937. 

The table of index numbers of rates of wages 
contains figures showing changes in a number 
of occupational groups, from 1901 to 1938, and 
for certain other groups from 1911 to 1938, 
the base year being 1918. Index numbers for 
other groups have not been calculated as 


figures back to 1913 have not been compiled 
and published. 


Changes in Wages 


The recovery in wages, which first appeared 
in logging and sawmilling and in common 
factory labour in 1934 and extended to all 
groups in 1935, continued during 1936, 1937 
and 1938. 

The increases averaged over 4 per cent in 
logging and sawmilling, in coal mining and on 
steam railways; 3 per cent in miscellaneous 
factory trades; 2 per cent for common factory — 
labour and building trades; over one per cent 
for metal and printing trades and electric 
railway employees. The average increase for 
all groups (weighted according to the ap- 
proximate number of employees) was 4 per 
cent. In manufacturing industries the great- 
est increase was in silk factories, 10 per cent, 
but wage rates advanced over 5 per cent in 
woollen mills, pulp and paper mills, in sheet 
metal, shipbuilding, and boot and shoe in- 
dustries. Increases of over 4 per cent oc- 
curred in establishments producing knitted 
goods, shirts, ready-made clothing, furniture, 
tobacco and cigarettes. In automobile and 
auto parts plants, and in electric, radio and 
rubber factories the increases averaged about 





* The first report in this series was issued as a sup- 
plement to the Lasour Gazette for March, 1921, and 
contained figures as to wages and hours of labour for 
certain trades in various cities in Canada from 1901 
to 1920, with index numbers by groups based on wages in 
1913 as 100. It also contained samples of wage rates 
for common labour in factories, miscellaneous factory 
trades in a small number of industries, and wages in 
lumbering from 1911 to 1920, with index numbers. Sub- 
sequent reports, in most cases issued as supplements 
to the Lasour Gazerte for January each year, brought 
these figures down to date with extensions from time 
to time to include additional industries and classes of 
labour. 

The present report includes data as to wages and 
hours on steamships on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river, a 
transportation industry first covered in Report No. 21, 
with data for 1929, 1936 and 1937. 

Certain of these reports, however, contained special 
features. Report No. 5 (1923) dealt with Hours of 
Labour in Canada and Other Countries. Report No. 3 
(January, 1922) included an appendix with statistics of 
wages and hours in coal mining in Canada from 1900 
to 1921 with index numbers for the three principal 
districts. Report No. 7 (January, 1925) included an 
appendix with figures for agriculture from 1914 to 1923. 
Report No. 11 (January, 1928) contained an appendix 
on wages of employees of steam railways, considerably 
increasing the information for the years since 1917 with 
a more extensive record from 1901 to 1927 and also a new 
series of index numbers. Each report from No. 7 
(January, 1925), to No. 14 (January, 1931), contained 
data not only for the previous year but back in 1920, 
except that figures for 1922, 1928 and 1924, the years 
of least change, were omitted from some of the tables 
owing to lack of space. Report No. 15, issued in 
January, 1932, contained data for the years 1926, 1930 
and 1931, with figures for 1920 also in some cases. 


69799—1% 


Report No. 16, issued in January, 1933, afforded figures 
for 1930, 1931 and 1932 with figures for 1920 and 1926 
also in some tables. Subsequent reports in each case 
have included figures for the calendar year just ended, 
for the preceding year and for 1929. 

In Report No. 15 (January, 1932) the number of 
cities for which data were given in Table I as to build- 
ing trades and electric railways was increased to ap- 
proximately forty, and in the case of printing trades 
to fifteen, and these cities have since been covered in 
subsequent reports. Previously this table covered only 
thirteen cities, except that data for building trades 
in Windsor, Ont., were included, beginning with the 
report for 1928. Sheet metal workers employed in 
building and construction have been included with 
building trades since 1927, while sheet metal workers 
in factories have been included in the table on manu- 
facturing industries. The section of the table on metal 
trades previously given was omitted from Reports Nos. 
15 and 16 for 1931 and 1932 but figures for these trades 
appeared in the tables of sample rates of wages and 
hours in the sections of Table X on foundries and 
machine shops and other metal manufacturing indus- 
tries. This section of Table No. 1 was, however, in- 
cluded in Report No. 17 with figures for 1920, 1926 and 
1930 to 1933 and has been continued in subsequent re- 
ports. As in previous reports figures on wages for the 
metal trades in mines and on railways appear in the 
tables on those industries. 

The appendix on wages and hours under provincial 
minimum wage legislation, included in recent years 
beginning with Report No. 12, issued in January, 
1929, was enlarged in Report No. 18, January, 1936, and 
in subsequent reports, to include also data as to wage 
rates in certain collective labour agreements enforce- 
able under legislation in several of the provinces. 
Report No. 20, January, 1937, contained a section on 
hours of labour under provincial legislation. 


3 per cent. In most of the other manufac- 
turing industries the increases averaged 2 per 
cent. 

In the industries for which index numbers 
have not been calculated the most important 
changes were increases averaging 5 per cent 
in metal mining in 1937, and increases of five 
to fifteen dollars per month in 1937 and 1938 
for steamship employees, 

For previous years it will be seen from the 
table of index numbers that by 1920 wages had 
reached levels about 100 per cent higher than 
in 1913, in some groups the increase being over 
one hundred per cent while for building and 
printing trades the increases were appreciably 
less, being only about 80 per cent. After 1920 


all groups showed some decreases, although 
printing trades and coal mining reached the 
peak in 1921 instead of 1920, declining some- 
what thereafter. The decreases in coal mining 
in 1925 were comparatively steep and tended 
to reduce the average for the six groups aver- 
aged for the period back in 1901. From 1925 
to 1930 the movement was upward in each 
group. 

In 1930 the index numbers for most of the 
groups were slightly higher but that for 
lumbering declined slightly. In 1931 all groups 
were downward except printing trades and 
coal mining. In 1932 and 1933 all groups were 
down, the greatest decreases being in lumber- 
ing and building trades. 


TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF ar eho VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA 


(Rates in 1913=100) 





Average* Com- | Miscel-| Logging an 
Build- Print- | Electric] Steam mon | laneous| and General 
ing Metal ing Rail- | Rail- Coal Factory] Factory} Saw- average 
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125-9 | 155-2} 123-7} 142-9] 158-0] 157-8 143-9 145-9 | 152-3 146-8 | 150-5 147-2 
148-2 | 180-1 145-9 163-2 | 183-9 | 170-5 165-3 169-5 | 180-2 | 180-2] 169-8 173-4 
180-9 | 200-4} 184-0 | 194-2} 221-0} 197-7 197-9 202-2 | 215-3 | 216-8 | 202-7 207-7 
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178-2 | 174-7 | 104-2] 191-1} 183-9 64-0 181-4 179-4 | 173-6] 184-3 141-3 177-7 
158-0 | 169-2 | 184-3 | 182-7} 179-7] 161-9 172-6 170-2 | 168-1 li/pnayi al) weal 168-3 
154-8 | 168-0 | 183-5 | 182-4] 173-7 | 162-9 170-9 467-1 | 170-8] 180-5] 145-1 170-5 
159-8 | 169°7 | 184-5 | 183-7 | 183-9 | 165-8 174-6 172-4 | 174-9 | 184-7} 152-3 175-4 
160-8 | 170-1 | 185-2 | 185-5 | 183-9 | 165-9 175-2 172-9 | 179-7} 188-8 | 165-9 178-6 
165-3 | 187-4} 187-8} 190-5] 196-1 166-8 182-3 182-9 | 195-5 | 203-7 | 188-1 191-7 
169-4 | 189-3 190-7 | 193-7 | 204-3] 174.4 187.0 187.8 | 199-7} 210.38 | 197-2 199-4 





* Average of previous six columns. 

** Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 
{ Including some increases effected near the end of the year. 

t Including a ten per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year. 


(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine for 1927 to 1938, 13 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1930, there- 
after 31 to 42 cities. 


(b) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four for 1927 to 1938. 

(c) Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, six from 1923 to 1938. 
(d) Two classes from 1901 to 1920, five classes 1921 to 1938. 

(e) Twenty-three classes. 

(f{) Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1938, 


le te) Pie number of samples (and industries) increased from time to time since 1920; machine operators, helpers, etc., also 
included. 


In 1934 lumbering showed substantial in- 
creases, factory labour also advanced appre- 
ciably and coal mining slightly while the other 
groups were lower. In 1935 all groups were 
appreciably higher and the upward movement 
continued during 1936, 1937, and 1938. 

The weighted index number (with wage 
rates in 1913 as 100) for all groups in 1938 at 
199-4 was higher than in 1929 and in 1930 at 
196-0 and 197-1 respectively, but lower than 
in 1920 at 207-7. 


Building Trades 


In the building trades up to 1919 there 
were smaller increases than in any of the 
other groups, but in 1920 there were consider- 
able increases. In 1921 decreases of 10: cents 
per hour were general and in 1922 decreases of 
5 cents per hour were numerous. In 1923, 
1924 and 1925, while tthere were upward 
movements in the average, it was due to 
increases In particular trades and in certain 
cities, and not to a general upward move- 
ment for most of the trades and localities. 
From 1926 to 1930, the upward movement. was 
somewhat more general. During 1931 there 
were numerous decreases, in some localities 
the reduction being general while in others 
it was confined to certain trades. During 1932 
and 1933 the decreases were general, averaging 
about 10 per cent, while in 1934 there were 
decreases in some trades in certain cities 
but no general downward tendency appeared. 
In some cases there were increases so that ‘the 
average decrease was about 3 per cent. In 
1935, increases occurred chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, some of them due to agreements which 
established minimum wages under provincial 
legislation as outlined in Appendix E. In 
1936 the upward movement continued with, 
however, decreases in certain trades in a few 
localities. In 1937 there were increases in 
several of the localities and in 1938 increases 
became fairly general. 


Metal Trades 


In the metal trades the increase in wage 
rates from 1915 to 1918 was greater than in 
most of the other groups, there being a good 
demand for labour in the manufacture of 
munitions. During the industrial activity in 
1919 and 1920 further increases were made, 
but in 1921 and 1922 considerable decreases 
occurred. In 1923 and 1924 some recovery 
was experienced, in 1925 there was practically 
no change, from 1926 to 1930 there were some 
slight changes upward, but during 1931 the 
changes were downward, while during 1932 
and 1933 the decreases averaged 5 per cent 
and 3 per cent respectively. In 1934 there 
were comparatively few decreases, with some 
increases, so that the average was down less 


than one per cent. In 1935 wages recovered, 
being slightly higher than in 1934, and this 
slight recovery continued in 1936 and became 
substantial in 19387. In 1938, however, the 
advance was slight. 


Printing Trades 


In the printing trades up to 1920 increases 
were somewhat less than in most of the other 
industries but in 1921 when many of the three 
or five-year agreements between employers and 
the unions expired, rates were advanced and 
hours were reduced in many cases. Increases 
appeared each year thereafter down to 1931. 
During 1932 decreases of 10 per cent were 
general in the western provinces and were 
made in some cities in the east. In 1933 the 
decreases were general, averaging 5 per cent. 
In 1934 while there were further decreases, 
there were some increases, the average being 
down less than one per cent. In 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938 there were a few increases. 


Electric Street Railways 


In electric railway service, rates had almost 
doubled by 1920, but declined slightly in 1921 
and 1922, recovering somewhat in 1923 and 
very gradually each year thereafter until 1931 
after which reductions occurred until 1934. 

Since 1930, on many of these railways, with 
reduced traffic, operating costs were lowered 
to some extent by reducing hours per day, and 
therefore daily wages, instead of reducing 
hourly rates. In 1934 very few changes in 
wages were made so that the index number 
was practically unchanged. In 1935, 1936, 
1937, and 1988 there were a few increases. 


Steam Railways 


In steam railway employment, wage in- 
creases were considerable in 1918, 1919 and 
1920, but in 1921, decreases averaging about 
12 per cent for all classes were made and 
mn 1922 decreases for shop crafts, maintenance 
of way employees and for freight handlers, 
clerks, etc., were made, averaging about 10 
per cent. In 1926, at the end of the year, 
wages of conductors, trainmen, brakemen, 
baggagemen, and yardmen were advanced 
about 6 per cent, that is, by half the amount of 
the reduction in 1921, and during 1927 similar 
increases were made in rates for other classes. 
In 1929, increases were secured by shop and 
maintenance of way employees and by certain 
classes of train crews on some lines. In 1931, 
while practically all classes were to a great 
extent on short time, changes in rates were 
not made until the end of the year when a 
10 per cent deduction from each employee’s 
pay was made for train, engine and telegraph 
service employees from December first. In 
the early months of 1932 the same deduction 
was applied to other classes. 
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In 1933, earnings of employees in engine, 
train and telegraph services were subjected to 
a deduction of 20 per cent from May to 
October, inclusive, and 15 per cent there- 


after. The deduction for most of the other 
classes was increased to 15 per cent in 
December. 


Toward the end of 1934 amendments to the 
agreements between the railway companies 
and the employees provided that the general 
deduction of 15 per cent would be changed 
to one of 12 per cent on January 1, 1935, 
and to 10 per cent on May 1, 1935. Early in 
1937 an amendment to each agreement pro- 
vided that the deduction would be as follows: 
February 1, 9 per cent; April 1, 8 per cent; 
June 1, 7 per cent; August 1, 6 per cent; Octo- 
ber 1, 5 per cent; December 1, 4 per cent; 
February 1, 1938, 2 per cent; April 1, 1938, 
none. 


Coal Mining 


In coal mining the index number reached 
its peak in 1921, increases having been made 
in the closing weeks of 1920. In 1922 decreases 
were made in Nova Scotia and Vancouver 
Island and in 1923 and 1924 slight decreases 
occurred in the latter. A substantial decrease 
occurred in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia in 1924. In 1925 decreases occurred 
in the three principal districts, being especially 
steep in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia. Slight increases, however, were 
provided for a number of classes in some of 
the mines in Alberta toward the end of the 
year. In 1926, reductions were effected in 
Nova Scotia but wages in the other fields were 
practically unchanged. Slight increases were 
made in some mines in Alberta in 1928. In 
Nova Scotia in February, 1930, rates for 
labourers were changed by increases of 5 
cents to 15 cents per day and certain other 
datal classes were slightly increased. During 
1931 rates of wages were steady but the 
industry suffered greatly from short time, that 
is, collieries were operated less than six days 
per week to a great extent. In 1932 in Nova 
Scotia rates were reduced 10 per cent in 
March, except that a minimum of $3.25 per 
day was provided for in the principal mines. 
In the other districts rates were reduced only 
in a few of the smaller mines. In 1933, wages 
in the Drumheller district in Alberta were re- 
duced more than 10 per cent. In Nova Scotia, 
rates were unchanged in the principal mines 
but there were reductions of about 15 per 
cent in certain mines of medium size. In 
1934 partial restorations of these reductions 
were made in some Nova Scotia mines, while 
decreases occurred in New Brunswick. In 
1935, increases of about 5 per cent were made 
in Nova Scotia and in Alberta in the Drum- 
heller and Edmonton districts. In 1937 datal 


rates in several of the principal mines in Nova 
Scotia were increased by nearly 10 per cent. 
In 1988 the rates were increased 5 to 10 per 
cent in the various districts in Alberta and in 
the Crow’s Nest Pass district in British Col- 
umbia. In the principal mines in Vancouver 
Island in British Columbia average increases 
of 7 per cent were made. 

The index number for 1901 to 1934 does 
not include New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and the Princeton district in British Columbia. 
The inclusion of these figures for 1934, when 
weighted according to numbers of miners em- 
ployed, made no change in the result. 


Factory Labour 


Factory labour had shown almost the great- 
est percentage increases up to 1920, both for 
common labour and for the various trades, 
but steep decreases appeared from 1921 to 1923 
after which the trend was upward until 1931 
when a considerable number of decreases 
occurred. In 1932 decreases in rates were 
numerous and steep in some cases. There was, 
however, a pronounced tendency to reduce 
hours per week or per day or both, frequently 
on a short time basis, with relatively small 
reductions in hourly rates. In some cases, 
where hours per day were reduced more than 
daily wages, the hourly rate became higher. 
In 1933, rates were again generally downward 
but less steeply. In 1934 there were numerous 
increases in nearly all of the manufacturing 
industries but comparatively few decreases so 
that the index number rose by nearly 3 per 
cent. In 1935 the upward movement con- 
tinued. In Ontario and Quebec this was due 
to some extent to agreements establishing 
minimum rates in various localities and in- 
dustries under provincial legislation. In 1936 
wages were increased in many establishmenits 
in all manufacturing industries and in 1937 
and 1938 the upward movement continued. 


Logging and Sawmilling 


In logging and sawmilling steep increases 
in wages appeared up to 1920, followed by 
particularly steep decreases in 1921, after 
which substantial increases occurred in 1923 
and 1924, with a decrease in 1925 and slight 
increases each year thereafter until 1930 when 
more decreases than increases appeared. Dur- 
ing 1931 decreases were general, and again in 
1932, wage reductions of 20 per cent being 
quite common. In 1933, wages were still 
downward but there was a pronounced up- 
ward trend toward the end of the year for the 
ensuing season. In 1934, substantial increases 
in wages were general both in logging and in 
sawmills so that the index number rose by 
about 20 per cent. Provincial regulations as 
to wages in logging in New Brunswick and 


Quebec came into force that year. In 1935 
the increases averaged 5 per cent. In 1936 
wages were again upward, the increases aver- 
aging nearly 9 per cent. In 1937 the average 
increase was over 13 per cent and in 1938 was 
5 per cent. 


Nature and Scope of Report 


The main object of these reports is to show 
the changes in wage rates and in hours of 
labour during the periods covered. The fig- 
ures given in each report afford a continuous 
record for the years included, the data being 
from the same sources as far as possible. 
Whenever a new source of information be- 
comes available, tthe figures for previous years 
are secured, if possible, and the record is 
revised accordingly. 

Information is compiled from reports secured 
annually from representative employers and 
trade unions, and also from union agreements. 
The information is obtained in June for build- 
ing trades, civic employees, steamships, truck- 
ing and cartage, longshoremen, logging and 
sawmilling, pulp and paper mills, and for iron 
and steel products, including sautomobiles, 
parts and accessories. For other trades and 
industries the information is secured chiefly 
in September. For the classes covered in 
June, later information is frequently received 
and used. 

Figures are secured from practically all the 
large establishments in the various industries 
and from a represenitative number of the 
smaller establishments. These reports are sup- 
plemented by figures obtained by officers of 
the Department and by resident correspondents 
of the Lasour GAzETTE in the principal indus- 
trial centres. 

Wages in manufacturing are shown by 
samples numbered one, two, etc., each sample 
showing the predominant rate in a certain 
establishment; in some cases, for large estab- 
lishments two or three samples are given; in 
other cases where the same rate is paid by 
a number of firms a sample may represent 
several such firms in order to avoid repetition. 
Additional samples of rates above or below 
the predominant rates have been included 
where an appreciable number of workers were 
recelving such rates; where it appears to be 
preferable a range of predominant rates is 
used. For common labour in factories, sample 
rates are given by localities for the principal 
manufacturing centres. The locality in each 
case is not given as it would in many instances 
make possible the identification of the par- 
ticular establishment. 

For the following industries wages are given 
in the form of samples as in ithe case of factory 
labour: steamships, grain elevators, electric 


current production and transmission, tele- 
phones, laundries, logging and sawmilling, and 
metal mining. 

Figures for particular localities are given 
for building, metal, and printing trades, elec- 
tric railways and civic employees in Tables I 
and II, and for trucking and cartage, and 
longshoremen in Table III, also for common 
labour in factories in Table IX. 

The statistics as to building trades show the 
prevailing rates of wages and hours of labour 
for nine classes of labour for the years 1920, 
1926, and for 1930 to 1938 inclusive, for the 
building season beginning in the spring of each 
year. During the year 1931, however, changes 
occurred later in the season more extensively 
than is usual, and the rates in effect at the 
end of the year were therefore obtained and 
included. For 1933 a similar survey was made 
again toward tthe end of the year in several 
cities. As in all previous years, changes in 
rates reported down to the end of the year, 
from the sources mentioned above, are in- 
cluded. In Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the rates include 
agreement rates made obligatory on all em- 
ployers affected under provincial legislation as 
to collective agreements and industrial stand- 
ards; in British Columbia they include mini- 
mum rates for tthe construction industry under 
the Male Minimum Wage Act, and in Mani- 
toba under the Fair Wages Act. Such rates 
of wages and hours of labour are given in 
Appendix E. 

On steam railways, wages of employees on 
the regular staffs are fixed according to agree- 
ments between ithe several railways and the 
employees, members of the organizations of 
railway employees, the principal railways hav- 
ing the same rates for nearly all the principal 
classes. The figures published are taken from 
these agreements, 

In water transportation the organization of 
various classes of employees negotiate scales of 
wages, hours and working conditions with many 
of ithe steamship companies although agree- 
ments are not always signed; other operators 
tend to pay about the same rates. 

In coal mining, the wages in the principal 
districts are arranged by agreements between 
the coal mining operators and the employees, 
in most cases represented by unions and in 
others by committees of employees. The fig- 
ures published from 1920 to 1933 were taken 
from such agreements. The figures for average 
earnings of contract miners, however, were 
received from representative employers in 
each district. In some of the mines in these 
districts the wages of unorganized employees 
are somewhat lower than the rates in the 
agreemenits. For Report No. 18, and sub- 
sequent reports, statements as to wage rates 


and hours of labour have been requested from 
the operators of all the larger mines throughout 
Canada and the figures so secured have been 
compiled by provinces or districts. The result- 
ing figures include those for many mines not 
operated under agreements as to wages and 
working conditions, and cover the mines in 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and the interior 
of British Columbia for which figures were not 
previously published, 

In metal mining the rates of wages and 
hours of labour are shown as samples for 
mines in the various parts of Canada, secured 
from representative employers. 

In logging, Table VII, the data each year 
is for the season beginning in the autumn 
and ending in the spring in Eastern Canada. 


Data as to Hours 


In earlier reports the hours of labour shown 
throughout were the standard or regular 
hours per week, per day, etc., and did not 
indicate ie hours actually worked either over- 
time or on short time. During 1931 a number 
of estblishments in many of the manufacturing 
industries reported operations on a short time 
basis. In the report for that year, No. 15, 
covering the years 1926, 1930 and 1931, stand- 
ard or full-time weekly hours were shown as 
before, with full-time weekly or daily earnings 
where hourly wages were not used. 

In Report No. 16, with figures for 1930, 
1931 and 1932, in the tables on manufacturing 
industries, the hours of labour for these years 
were those reported by employers, whether 
short time or regular hours, and the wage 
rates were brought to an hourly basis, except 
in certain industries, clothing, bread, cake, 
biscuit, candy, brewing and paper box making 
for which regular hours were reported chiefly, 
employees being usually paid by the week. 
The same procedure has been followed in sub- 
sequent reports except that wages for boot and 
shoe manufacturing are given on a weekly 
basis with the hours shown as reported. In 
this industry, as in some instances in clothing 
manufacturing, the hours actually worked by 
individual piece workers are usually not re- 
ported and the hours shown are those on which 
the department or factory is operated. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 


In Report No. 1 tables of index numbers 
were given in order to show the general trend 
of the movement in rates of wages. The first 
set of index numbers was for the rates of 
wages from 1901 to 1920 in the thirteen 
selected cities. For each series of rates, that 
is, for each trade or occupation in each 
locality, index numbers were calculated both 
from the hourly rates and from the weekly 
rates, and these index numbers were averaged 
for all localities, by groups, thus indicating 
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the relative changes in weekly rates and in 
hourly rates. The year 1913 was taken as 
ithe base period, that is the rate for 1913 in 
each case was taken as 100, so that the index 
numbers showed the percentage changes in 
rates from year to year prior to and since 
that date. An average was also made for all 
of the series in these tables, in order to 
indicate the general trend in wages in such 
trades as a whole. In making the average 
index numbers for the six groups the simple 
arithmetical averages were taken, no allow- 
ance being made for the importance of each 
trade or group by using a system of weighting. 
In Report No. 3 this table of index numbers 
for the thirteen cities was brought down to 
September, 1921. 

In subsequent reports the index numbers 
of hourly rates from 1901 to 1921 have been 
reproduced, with figures since 1921 calculated 
by ascertaining the average increase or de- 
crease per cent in the figures for each group 
each year from the figures for the preceding 
year and adjusting the group index number 
accordingly. The index numbers therefore 
show approximately the movement of wage 
rates in each group for the past year as com- 
pared with the movement in previous years 
and show current levels as compared with 
levels in 1913. In Report No. 3 index num- 
bers of daily wages in coal mining were given, 
calculated in the same manner as the index 
numbers in Report No. 1. The index number 
for the coal mining group since 1921 has 
been calculated in the same manner as those 
for the other groups. The index numbers 
for metal trades, previously calculated from 
Section b in Table I, omitted for 1931 and 
1932, were calculated from the average per- 
centage changes in the samples for such trades 
in Table X for those years. 

A table of index numbers of wages for 
factory trades, for common labour in factories, 
and for lumbering (logging and sawmilling) 
calculated from the sample rates published 
was also given for the period 1911 to 1920 
in Report No. 1. These figures have been 
brought down to 1938 in the same manner as 
the other index numbers since 1921 were 
calculated. 

The classes of labour for which rates were 
used for the calculation of index numbers 
for the period 1901 to 1938 are, in the main, 
skilled trades; and practically all of these 
classes, including the unskilled, are organized 
to a great extent in trade and labour unions. 
The index numbers for these six groups there- 
fore show the trend of wage rates in a number 
of organized occupations whose members, ex- 
cept coal miners and steam railway employees, 
work chiefly in cities. They do not, however, 
indicate the changes in wages outside of indus- 
trial centres. 


The index numbers calculated from sample 
rates of wages in factories show the trend of 
wages for labour in manufacturing industries 
in which there are many establishments in 
small centres as well as in cities. The figures 
for lumbering cover sawmilling in both large 
and small centres and logging in the principal 
districts. 


Weighted Average Index Numbers 


Beginning with Report No. 19, in addition to 
the simple average for the six groups with 
figures from 1901 to 1937, weighted averages 
have been calculated for these six groups and 
also for all nine groups in those years for which 
figures are available. The index number for 
each group is weighted by the average number 
of wage-earners in tthe industry represented, 
as shown by the decennial or the annual indus- 
trial census of 1921 and of 1931, the average 
of the figures for these two dates being taken 
in each case, 

The weights were as follows (in thousands) : 
building trades 143; metal trades 131; printing 


trades 25; electric railways 18; steam railways 
161; coal mining 28; common factory labour 
110; miscellaneous factory trades 363; logging 
and sawmilling 77. 

It will be observed that this weighting has 
most effect in modifying the effect on the gen- 
eral averages of the figures for coal mining 
and lumbering in which from time to time 
since 1920 the changes have been quite differ- 
ent from those in the other groups. 

Weighting, within groups, although desirable, 
has not been done. In such groups by occupa- 
tions or industries weighting makes compara- 
tively little difference as rates of wages for 
the various classes of labour tend to rise and 
fall to the same extent even in different locali- 
ties. In the three groups, Common Factory 
Labour, Miscellaneous Factory Trades, and 
Logging and Sawmilling, the index numbers, 
being calculated from samples, the averages 
are automatically weighted by the number 
of samples which vary according to the num- 
ber of workers in the various occupations and 
industries. 
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TABLE I.—BATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
(a) Building 








Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality a ee ee ee ee 
Wages | Hours| Wages | Hours] Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week ‘ hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scorra 
Sydney— 
ODO excrete ats te Rete trhoPoe cei eh ates ayn. Sniora Chee 95 48 BaD 48 80 48 103 48 
SPAS HSS le oie th lected toa Rn ee pn AIR 00 48 . 80 48 80 48 80 48 
IHS O Vs ee Seiten Dales iy aie ick Sahel Anis Maegan a 1.05-1.10 48 80 44 80 48 80 44 
LOS TAN, Spee MnNet ey tk ueeguen EE Ly ae Eas ae 1.05 48 .80 44 80 48 75 44 
TRO AAT RSD Si, ace as Oe (a GRRR SA INT 95 48 .70 44 70 48 | .65- .70 44 
MOS SR etd see een Con, ER ee rei eens 95 48 .70 44 50 48 65 44 
SS ABER UOT EGY (EEE ou ALES LOR rate o 90 48 . 10 44 50 48 | .50- .65 44 
TRUBS BNA RR e OS Oe EOI 6c a UE ce) cat as Seg Bea 90 48 | .60- .70 44 50 48 | .50- .65 44 
TIRES TO Bh aa PARR Salle URN DI ec ea la, iN aad Year ae 80- .90 48 60- .70 44 50 48 50- .65 
IOS As Sere isiiee aR he WOES BERR tas a AU mits 4 Wad AUN eR ely 80- .90 | 44-48 | .65- .80 44 | .50— .70 48 | .50- .624| 44-48 
OSS ARUN. CMU tiec tttag] Cerne HN estealises ey zee 0 80- .95 44 65- .80 44 | .50- .70 48 | .623-.75 
Halifaz— 
ODO ease, Soc) Wee eea,. CNee Sines Ores eae 75 44 .66 | 44-54 70 44 66 44 
DOD Gece en ecco s ncwatale a atta Le Men ae ae Lan fee 0 44 51 44 60 44 57 44 
DOS OL LAE PR SERRA IRM NCL PN een 1.15-1.25 44 .73 44 90 44 73 44 
EQS diet dis. oh aR coh EA iene 2! dee, 6 ioe Bod 1.15 44 mid 44 1.00 44 73 44 
OS Di iiniye HOAs" MUA ara) nya be RM An ree cReved ov Ae 97% 44 .674 44 85 44 674 44 
Ee eae Le Pe yet IU RR A i aa oc IRR s Fd eae ate 80-. 974 44 .55 44 80 44 50 44 
UO Bde Foe (Males Me. at oie | eran ois ¢ REAR so) mat. 4 44 B55 44 80 44 50 44 
LOS Oy NAD a ep Fees 2 niet ON aL MRR soe eS 974 44 55- .60 44 80 44 50- .55 44 
DLA P NO CA ee leh rua SME On LA RO g74* 44* 60* 44* 80* 44*| .50- .55 44 
IOS Apert ed dia es EU Ne a RE Te A ae a Ble 974* 44* 60* 44* 80* 44*| .50- .55 44 
ALOR epee un adios Uae Rete ai 1 se ONTO g74* 44* 65* 44* 85* 44*| .50- .55 44 
Prince Epwarp IstaANpD 
Charlottetown— 
40- .60 54 | .45- .60 54 | .41- .60 54 
40- .60 54 | .45- .60 54 | .85- .50 54 
45- .60 54 50- .60 48-54 40- .60 48-54 
45— .55 54 | .50- .60 | 48-54 | .40- .60 48-54 
40- .50 54 .50 54 40- .50 54 
45 54 50 48 45 54 
40- .50 48-54 .50 48 40- .50 48.54 
35- .55 | 48-54 50 48 | .35- .50 48-54 
45- .55 48 45- .60 48 35- .55 48 
45- .55 44-48 45-— .60 44-48 3D- .55 44-48 
45- .55 48 40- .50 48 40- .45 48 
70 48 | .65- .70 48 | .55- ,65 48-54 
50- .60 OO i]s) si eeee ea | oes Cae 50 48-54 
60- .65 54 65 48 | .50- .60 48-54 
50- .65 54 .65 48 | .50- .60 48-54 
50 48 60 48 50 44 
35= 40) t TAS=60 octets ein eg ie 25- .55 44-60 
35- .55 44-54 . 60 44-48 40-— .50 44-54 
35- .55 | 44-54 .60 | 44-48 | .40- .50 44-54 
35- .55 | 48-54] .52- .60 48 | .40- .55 48-54 
40- .55 | 44-54] .52- .60 | 44-48 | .40-— .55 44-48 
40- .55 | 44-54 | .50- .60 40- .55 44-54 
60- .65 | 48-54 50 48 75 44-48 
50- .60 | 44-48 50 48 | .50— .65 44-48 
75 | 44-48 65 48 65 44-48 
75 | 44-48 65 48 65 44-48 
60 | 44-48 .65 | 44-48 65 44-48 
50- .60 | 44-48 | .60- .75 | 44-48 55 44-48 





44-48 | 155-60 | 44-48 | 155- .65 | 44481 .50- 551 44-48 


* Rate and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Nova Scotia, 1936. 

** Beginning in 1934 agreements approved by Order in Council under the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 
Quebec, 1934, established minimum rates of wages for various trades in cities, towns and other defined jurisdictional territory 
throughout the province. On May 1, 1937, the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, Quebec, 1934, was replaced by the 
Act entitled an Act Respecting Workmen’s Wages. On March 18, 1938, the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages was replaced by 
an Act entitled The Collective Labour Agreements’ Act. In 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938 the minimum rate in each range is that 
approved under these Acts. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 


Trades 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 3 
95 48 75-. 80 AST Pie ea lsh cake tenk Rese 1.00 48 45-.50 48 
Sishtee CeCe 0. ott AEE ee 70-. 75 MT Te a ae ae Pane nr he 0 | Ld eR Oe el OR i OO OR ee aR ee bere AD ck 
No Bc. cis : GRR ey ati ABT ee a we eel Sa RM emer [t ta, ae aa cain .35-. 40 44 
1.00 44 75 AAA OM Mae ae sk Aedes. | oe ONG mane Ps alate wc cleats .35-.40 44 
80 44 75 Ada etree Aa skiat: [hs hme a eee hee cavers | seer llc avecane g 30-.35 44-54 
80 48 75 44 55-. 90 ASM enema: Sarita. eee 25-.35 48-54 
80 48 75 44 50) GSE ese iene rece ect ea ae 25-.35 44-54 
80 48 75 44 5 A SAU NE he ikon reeks Woe ne cats sit nie 25-.35 44-54 
75-. 80 48 70-. 80 44 .50-. 70 anit REE CO se cl oan rent eays 25-.35 44-54 
75~-. 80 44-48 70-. 80 44 .50-. 70 44 65 30-.35 44-48 
8 70-. 80 44 .50-. 70 44 .70 44-48 35-. 40 44-48 
75 44 70 44 70 44 .75—. 80 44 40-.45 48-54 
90 44 60 44 60 44 .80 44 25-.35 44-54 
1.00 44 90 44 85 44 90 44 35-. 45 44-54 
1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 90 44 35-.40 44-54 
.85 44 85 44 218 44 .90 44 .85-.40 44-48 
.70 44 .70-.85 44 .65-.70 44 . 70-. 80 44 .30-.40 44-54 
70 44 75 44 55-. 70 44 .70 44 30-.40 44-54 
70-.75 44 75 44 65-. 70 44 70 44 30-.40 44-48 
70-. 80 44 75* 44* 65-. 70 44 70 44 30-.40 44-48 
70-. 80 44 75* 44* 65-. 70 44 70 44 30.-40 44-48 
75*-. 80 44 85* 44* 65-.70 44 70 44 30-.40 44-48 
60-. 80 54 60 48-54 .55 54 50-. 75 54 35-.40 54 
55-. 65 48 60 48 .45-. 60 54 45-.50 54 35-.50 54 
70-. 75 48 60 48 .70-. 75 48 .90 48 30-.45 
70 48 6 48 .70-. 75 48 .90 48 30-.40 48-54 
70 48 50-. 60 48 .70 48 .80 48 25.35 54 
70 48 50 48 65 48 315 48 25 54 
70 48 50 48 65 48 nih 48 25-35. 48-54 
70 48 50 48 60 48 15 48 25-.35 48-54 
75 8 50-.65 8 60 48 75 48 25-.35 48-54 
75 44-48 40-.65 44-48 60 44-48 75 44-48 25-.35 44-54 
60 8 40-.50 48 45-.50 48 75 44-48 30-.35 48 
9 48 77-. 85 48 60-. 68 48 91 48 40-.50 40 
91-.94 48 65 48 . 60 48 80 48 30-.35 48-68 
90 48 85-. 90 44 60 48 .90 48 30-. 40 48 54 
1.00 48 9 44 60-. 65 48 . 15—-. 90 48 30-. 40 48-54 
90 44 80 44 .55 48 .60 48 30-.35 48-54 
50-.70 44 70 44 .50 ARN a ee oe cee [As tye eae 25-.35 44-60 
50-. 75 44-48 70 44-48 55-. 60 44-48 70 44-48 25-.35 44-60 
75 44-48 70 44-48 55-. 60 44-54 70 44-48 25-.35 44-60 
75 48 60-.75 44-48 Downe mM a4 SS ce oh ls weg ecumene Pe ae 25-.35 44-54 
60-. 75 44-48 60-. 65 44-48 55-.75 BADAWI ce 5 5 om wis Siers | stole ne sae 25-.35 44-54 
60-. 80 44-48 60-. 65 44-48 60-. 80 ¢U TENGY. Ut e ece R  er ase ) opt 25-.35 44-54 
80 48 65 48 .60 48 80 48 45 48-54 
1.00 44-48 65 48 .60 48 80 48 80-.45 48-54 
15 44-48 75 44-48 Hilts) 48 80 44 35-.40 48-54 
1.15 44-48 75 44-48 .65-. 75 48 80 44 35-.40 48-54 
1.00 44-48 65-. 75 44-48 Ait) 44-48 80 48 30-.40 48-54 
90 44 60 44-48 50-. 60 44-48 80 44 30-.35 44-54 
90 44 50-.65 44-48 50-.65 44-48 60-. 70 44 30-.35 44-54 
90 44 60-. 70 44-48 50-.65 44-48 60-. 70 44 30-.35 44-54 
90 44 60-.70 44-48 50-.65 44-48 60-.70 44-48 30-.35 44-54 
90 44 60-. 70 44-48 50-.65 44-48 60-.70 44-48 30-. 40 44-54 
90 44 60-. 70 44-48 50-. 65 44 60-. 70 44-48 30-.40 44-54 
70 54 50-. 60 54-60 50-.55 54 65-. 70 48-54 45 54 
85 54 45-. 60 54-60 45-.55 55 45-.60 4 30-.40 54-60 
1.00 44-54 50-. 60 44-60 50-. 65 44-54 60-. 80 44-60 30-.45 44-60 
1.00 44-54 50-. 60 44-54 50-. 60 44-54 60-. 80 44-55 30-.45 44-60 
90-1.00 44-48 50-. 60 44-48 50-. 60 44-494 60-. 80 44-48 30-.40 44-54 
75 40-54 40-.55 40-48 40-.55 40-48 50-. 65 40-48 30-.35 40-54 
70 40-48 40-.55 40-48 40-.55 40-48 50-.65 40-48 25-.35 40-54 
70 40-48 45-.65 40-48 45-.65 40-48 50-.65 40-48 35-.40 40-48 
70 44-48 45-.65 44-48 45-. 65 44-48 50-. 65 40-48 35-.40 44-48 
75 44-48 50-. 65 44-48 50-. 65 44-48 70-. 75 44-48 40 44-48 
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TABLE I._RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 








(a) Building 
Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality ——_— 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
QuEBEC—Conc. 


Montreal—** 


40-48 | .60 -.70 | 40-48 | .65- .70 | 40-48 60 40-48 
44-48 70 | 44-48 .75 | 44-48 66 44-48 
44 70 44 45 44 66 44 
44 85 44 80 44 75 44 
44 75 44 .80 44 65 44 
44 90 44 80 44 70 44 
44 90 44 .80 44 70 44 
44 .80 44 | .70- .80 44 60 44 
44 70 44 70 44 | .50- .60 44 
44 70 44 70 44 | .50- .60 44 
44 70* 44* 70 4 . 60* 44* 
44* 70* 44* -10* 40* 65* 44* 
44 80* 44* 70 40 65 44. 
44* 85* 44* .80* 40* 65 44 
48 75 44 .70 44 70 44 
44 85 44 70 44 70 44 
44 90 44 .80 44 80 44 
44 90 44 .80 44 80 44 
44 -90 44 80 44 | .70- .80 44 
44 75 44 70 44 70 44 
44 75 44 70 44 70 44 
44 75 44 70 44 70 
44 .75* 44* -70 44 ~£0* 44* 
44 .80* 44*| .70- .75 44 70 44 
44 .80 44 | .70- .75 44 10% 44* 
54 65 Oa I a 6 cies 2 | Si 8 ol [eas Biota din A farmers Gch 
54 75 54 75 48 | .60- .75 54 
44-54 80 | 44-54 75 48 | .70- .75 54 
44-54 80 | 44-54 75 48 | .70- .75 54 
54 | .50~- .70 54 .60 | 48-54 | .50- .65 54 
54 | .50- .60 54 60 40- .50 54 
48-54 | .50- .60 | 48-54 60 48 | .35- .50 48 
48-54 | .50- .70 | 48-60 | .60- .75 48 | .35- .60 | 48-60 





48 75-.85 | 44-54 75-. 85 48 60-. 70 44 
48 60-.75 | 44-54 . 62 48 50 44 
44-48 60-.80 | 44-54} .60-.90 | 44-48 50 44 
44-48 60-.70 | 44-54} .70-.80 | 44-48 50 44 
44-48 60-.70 | 44-54 | .70-.80 | 4448 50 44 
40-44 50-.60 | 44-48 .50 48 45 44 
44 45-.50 | 44-48 | .40-.50 48 40-.50 44 
44 50-.65 | 44-48 | .40-.50 48 40-.50 44 
44-48 50-.60 | 44-48 | .40-.50 48 40-. 50 44 
44 50-.60 | 44-48] .40-.60} 44-48 40-.50 44 
44 60-.70 | 44-48 50-.65 | 44-48 50 | 44-48 
44 90 44 . 874 44 75 44 
44 80-. 90 44 80 44 65-. 75 44 
44 1.10 44 1.25 44 85-.90 44 
44 1.10 4a 1,25 44 75-. 85 44 
40 90 40 1.00 40 75-. 825 44 
40-44 60-.80 | 40-44 1.00 40 50-.75 44 
40-44 60-.80 | 40-44 | .85-1.00 0 50-.75 44 
40* 80* 40* 1.00* 40* 75* 40* 
40* .80* 40* 1.00* 40* abies 40* 
40* .85 | 40-44 1.00 40 75 40 
40 95 40 1.00 40 75 40 


* Minimum rates and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935, 1937. 
** See footnote page 10. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 





Trades—Con. 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per r per er per per per er per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
54 75 44 60-. 65 44-50 75 44 45 50 
1.00-1.12% 44-492 65-. 85 44-492 70 44-50 75 44 30-.40 50-60 
4-492 90 44 .80 44 .75-1.00 44 35-. 45 44-60 
85-1.05 44-492 90 44 .80 44 .75-1.00 44 30-.40 44-60 
85 44-492 75 44 .65 44 75-1.00 44 30-.40 44-60 
50-.75 40-50 50-.75 44 .50-. 65 44 70 44 15-.40 44-60 
6 40 50-.75 40-54 .50-. 60 40-50 65-. 70 40 15-.40 40-60 
70-.80 40 65-.75 40-44 60-. 70 40-44 50-.75 40 30-. 40 40-48 
70-.80 40-48 65-. 75 40-44 60-. 70 40-44 50-.75 40-44 30-.40 40-48 
80 44-48 75 40-44 65-. 70 40-44 80 44 40 44-48 
80 44 75 40-44 65-. 70 44 80 44 40 44-48 
85 44 .80 44 Ay Ai 44] .,874-1.00 44 60 44-50 
1.00 44 .85 44 83 44 1.00 44 .45-. 50 44-54 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.05 44 45-.50 44-54 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.05 44 45-.50 44-54 
85 44 92% 44 90 44 90 44 40-.45 44-54 
75 44 75 40-44 75 40-44 60-. 90 44 35-. 40 44-54 
75 7 40-44 75 40-44 60-. 80 44 35-. 40 44-54 
80* 44* iidyy 40* 75 40-44 80 44 35-.40 44-54 
80* 44* 83* 40* 75 40-44 80 44 40* 44-50* 
80 44 85 40 82 40-44 80 44 40 40-50 
85* 44* 95* 40* 85 40-44 80 44 40*-.50 40-50 
85 48 .80 44 .80 44 75 A eh ie gas Nae loa RO pS 
1.00 44 .90 44 .80 44 1.00 44 .30-.40 44 
1.10 44 90-1.00 44 .90 44 1.10 44 .30-.40 44 
1.10 44 . 90 44 .90 44 1.10 44 .00-.40 44 
1.10 44 75-.90 44 70-.90 44 1.10 44 130 44 
95 44 75-.80 44 . 80 44 95 44 £35 44 
95 44 65-. 80 44 65-. 80 44 95 44 35-. 40 44 
95 44 65-. 80 44 60-. 70 44 95 44 35-.40 44 
95 44 65-. 80 44 .60-. 70 44 95 44 35-.40 44 
95 44 70-.80 44 .60-.75 44 95 44 35-.40 44 
1.00 44 70-. 80 44 60-. 75 44 1.00 44 35-.40 44 
75 54 70 54 60 EAD ly eee est ae DAR rec RnR [Fyne eV OP Wal Te (5 oo. Joc 
90 54 70-.75 48 60-.75 48 0 54 40-.45 54 
1.00 44-54 70-.90 48 . 60-. 70 48 1.00-1.25 44-54 35-.40 54 
1.00 44-54. 70-1.00 48 .60-.70 48 00 44-54 35-.40 54 
90 5 70-. 90 48-54 “0 48-54 90 48-54 30-.40 54 
75 54 60-. 70 40-54 .50-. 70 40-54 75-.80 48-54 30-. 40 54 
65-.75 48-54 60 40-48 55-.60 40-50 80 48 25-.40 48-54 
75-. 80 48-54 60-. 75 40-48 55-. 70 40-48 75-. 90 48-54 30-.40 48-54 
70-. 80 48-54 60-.75 40-48 55-.70 40-48 75-.90 48-54 30-.40 48-54 
70-.80 48-54 60-.75 40-48 55-.70 40-48 90 48-54 30-.40 48-54 
75-.80 44-54 60-.75 44-48 55~.70 44-48 90 48-54 30-.40 48-54 
85 48 75-.90 48 65-.75 48 1.00 48 40-. 60 48-54 
1.0 48 65-.75 44 55-.75 48-54 1.00 48 35-.40 48-54 
1.00-1.10 44 70-.90 44 60-. 80 44-50 1.00-1.10 48 35-.45 48-54 
0 44 60-.75 44 60-. 80 44-50 .90-1.00 48 35-.45 48-54 
1.00 44 60-. 75 44 60-.75 44-48 80 44 35 48-54 
70-.75 44 60-. 75 44 50-. 70 40-48 75 44 30-.35 44-50 
70-.75 44 60-. 75 44 50-.70 40-48 75 44 25-.25 44-48 
70-.75 44 60-. 70 44 40-.70 44-48 75 44 25-. 40 44-48 
70-. 75 44-48 60-. 70 44 45-.70 44-48 75 44 25-. 40 44-48 
70-. 80 44-48 60-. 7 44 50-. 70 BARAR WIR Berta ie 08 loll erafetelsiete aratemes 30-.40 44-48 
75-. 80 44-48 65-. 75 44-48 50-.75 44-48 75-. 85 44 35-. 40 44-48 
1.00 44 .90 44 90 44 1.00 44 55-. 65 44-60 
125 44 1.00 44, 85 44 1.00 44 .35-. 65 44-60 
1.374 40 1.25 40-44 Ms 44 1.25 44 .40-. 65 44-60 
1.12% 40 125 40 1.074 44 1.25 44 .40-. 60 44-60 
1.00 40 1.00 40 90 40 1.00 40 .80-.50 40-48 
75-1.00 40 .85 40 5 40 874 40 .35-. 50 40-48 
75-1.00 40 .85 40 5 40 874 40 40-.50 40-48 
90* 40* g0* 40* ioe 40* 874 40 50* 40-48* 
90* 40* 90* 40* 824 40 87% 40 50* 40-48* 
90* 40* 90 40 874 40 874 40 35-.50 40-50 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 











(a) Building 
Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality —_— | - YS | 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours|} Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
OntaRio—Con. 
St. Catharines— 
LISRAOE Bick tin S arntoneteo nat pe Fie MG Uae San aA 90 44 85 44 70 44 70 44 
OD Ga MD Wer he oes emi ble One Sees Sie 1.00 44 85 pla Be he Peta lI 75 44 
CST) Ae 2 2 9. a I) A NO ee «Rg 1925 44 1.00 44 60-. 75 44 80 44 
TEDW GREG Bot Sok | SORT Se) SO ar Seat 1925 44 90 44 .60-. 75 44 80 44 
TET Mitel Bie tS Aaa. la aI BP et ac 1.10 | 40-44 .90 44. 60-.70 | 44-50 70 44 
ARIS Oe ets R SATO inc lone ratte reereretoi sve cae dus Geameie ie aen ae 90 44 60-. 75 44 .65 44-50 65 44 
BALA ta R ER MeRe ete te teins: abo mete one latend & ‘eye’ aiaehensl eteisteiats 90 44 60-. 75 44 .65 44-50 44 
PGB D Me Lette toe cvels sheet eisih aE Aes Read hes are 90 44 60-.75 44 65-. 70 44 60-.75 44 
HOS GCE Oe hake ite: sua Uae ver Relate eiteles eravehavee ate Giereets 90 44 60-. 75 44 65-. 70 44 65* 44* 
sO WA UL = has Sa > OR Wa 8 Paes A pe 90 44 70 44 65-. 70 44 65 44 
TO RONEEEE Gh MC RRICAR RST Als Sp RR eA eee eel? OSE 90 44 70 44 65-. 70 44 65 44 
Hamilton— 
TODO en coe Et ee, eA SEP te SEE Ne ACN 1.023 44 85 44 .85 44 673 44 
TOA Ge AI hy Sea SNA 2 shot iy RR eR ONS oe Pr ete 1.124 44 80 44 sets 44 70 44 
TOO ORS ee SER haces aacae SOMME Ace hes. o Pale tom RTENRerS 1.25-1.35 44 1.00 44 85 44 75 44 
OE Fb emede COPE, Ss vaults Ache se alsiais owe ortvolote Elta teraee ts 125 44 90 44 .95 44 75 44 
ORD eRe) 2 Lesa hal aire BENE oot 1.10 44 .90 44 .95 44 7 44 
OSE Se eer revere ALN Mer hen loae i REO Moe sate 90 40 275 40 (53 44 60-.70 | 40-44 
TRY RG eS TT, Veen apt Bee Pelee gs, SO ren 90 40 75-. 80 40 5 44 60 40 
OBER a Peet ees As BOM ci tal oie PO 9 a 90 40 75-. 80 40 75 44 60* 40* 
OSG: cee eR rete ia icicicke Deote lele eteracaa ota ere etols 90 40 70-.80 | 40-44 75 44 65* 40* 
KC A SOS Re "Oe EEL 1 2 nee 90 40 75-. 80 40 75 44 65 40 
OBR EDs ROmeetate cre alk & apse Sie uses ela bie Se en iuioks 90 40 ath 40 75 44 65 40 
Brantford— 
G20 AR Breyer em a Abe icc ean anv teas ta 1.00 44 80 44 nO 44 60 50 
G26 Pe ree eerie hee ce Acie piel iat ternc enti foie chee 1.00 44 80 44 . 70-. 75 44 60-. 65 44 
1 OS OME Rape ee a nye h cheat Mitte cs i lAUa lata rete iL its 44 .90 44 60-. 70 44 65-. 70 44 
193 Dat Wate ee ele rash cbc ahto nats Sia mer aolene Rrerwinee 1.00 44 .90 44 65-. 70 44 60-.75 44 
HOS DUE er eer iNeeL fs htc cba eta detote aarcro ee een eee micas 90 44 70-. 80 44 60-.70 44 60 44 
AOS Srey LMM ed cake Mate be bic cis ae eee ath et 75~.90 44 .70 44 60 44 55 44 
ORAS s Lea WOM yd oh fc) OR, RL care CA Ie 90 44 .70 4 .50-.70 44 50 44 
OS Bek Asad aOR Aas ts 43. she atten 9 au uo aes enone este 90 44 70* 44*| .50-.70 44 50-. 60 44 
IGE ae gE 8 a MARI BA (EA IL RR os) a 90 44 si0% 44*| .50-.70 44 .50-. 70 44 
NOS Ti cite MeN te ate Rist rele a sliorere Matera etesrcis .90 44 .10 44 .50-.70 44 .50-.70 44 
POS SA Neer ye eee re me ee col EPS a Ue .90 44 AUVs 44*| .50-.70 44 .50-. 70 44 
Guelph— 
RO ZO P ie manele Shier sh cate.. Dacake el rewire eee Ore 1.00 | 44-48 aes 44 60 59 60 48 
O26) Sameer dy. 5 Vamenta i. Ce Marine Sia eae 1.10 44 .80 44 65 50 60 48 
TOS Q UE ERY Ate PRIN ane they al al ack abtmeal vee ite ee ieee aes 1.20 44 .80 44 65 50 60 48 
TASES Rat Bie” 3 tye 2 ee OO ee 1.123 44 .80 44 65 50 60 48 
BOSD ie totter eee wie ithe eiatss 6 ars oust bre ete Rae Oe 1.00 44 60-.70 44 50-.60 44 50 48 
OSS pkey shea h'4 ats MR tats race ete Rue erence 50-.75 44 40-.60 44 40-.50 44 40 44 
LOSE), ROMP NEN te ids dt Ree tists aices AR RE 75-.90 44 60-.70 44 50-.75 44 40-.60 44 
1935 a) aka Meck: 6. o Tee No «dole ers ne 70-.90 44 60-.70 44 50-.75 44 50-.60 44 
TOCA MARE cic), OID Be) Een ee Nabhan \ 75-.90 44 60-.70 44 70 44 50-.60 44 
Ie RI Nh ted Ss ae By AD BOE Fal G5 ala Sal 5 44 50-.70 44 50-.65 44 40-.50 44 
ISS ec Eee ails ieee PRs cise cis eee TE 75-.80 44 60-.70 44 50-.70 44 40-.60 44 
Kitchener— 
NO ZO veel esh Sniic fare eter bee a dodass faussereteis oteae rete otemeterate 1.00 50 .85 44 75 BOS | .edepes cate cis eae 
AO 2 Gitte ihr i tcebiaecteka cay secte save iain orolane or eine ete fobs 1.00-1.05 50 50-.85 55 65-.75 50 60 50-59 
LO SONU eras MN Ak NES at ik) SMe near 1.00-1.20 | 50-59 60-.85 | 50-55 60-.80 | 48-50 50 | 50-59 
GS ACPO cy Sateen ts aye ta es din aco eRe nee 1.00 | 44-50 60-.85 48 60-.70 | 48-50 50 50 
Bah eRe Norte os -ale cae ate at aslese sticha ete tone PENTA 8 44 .65 44 50-.65 48 50 50 
OSB Ntcte Cate hat sic. drs lane fsa ial ne RR etree 80 44 40-.60 | 44-54 .50-.60 48 60 44 
Te a Oe Re rn ene ems So Oe bn 80 44 40-.60 | 44-54 .50-.60 | 44-50 40-.50 44 
HOB chr cate a ehe s d ile ets LEN oe eek ee one oe .80 44 .40-.70 44-54 .50-.60 44-50 .30-.50 40-44 
113 age Te TNC Or SOR at Ue pepe er AE c's .80* 44*) .60*-.70 | 44-48*| .60-.70 | 44-50 2007 44* 
TORY GRR Ru Sraee see Ae, aM OReSParSRD at S98 When 5 .80 44 .60-.70 | 44-48 .60-.70 | 44-50 .50-.60 44 
HOSS rescore 8 i ART tes dg a A .80-.90 44 .60-.70 48 .60-.70 50 .50 | 44-50 
London— 
ODORS eee ere sate aici ara ete ta retes-e is) ea ee eRe aioe 1.00 44 75 44 ts 44 .70 44 
OD Gis aie terete ersvscnr arise: aeicka swe eln ious ake ealenenelonetensare 1.10 44 .60-.80 44 .75.90 44 .60-.65 44 
LATE ier es Res. yesh AIR 1 NRE ie hss ie ROR 1.20 44 .70-.80 44 .70-.85 44 .60-.75 44 
LE) SPs SO aes tO dR Ct, CSD 1.00 44 .60-.75 44 .70-.75 44 .55-.70 44 
1 Roy ART teat OYA eae Ue, ye Rit ed 1.00 44 .60-.75 44 .60-.75 44 .55-.70 44 
LE aR Coal eae 2 eee Pat .80 44 .40-.65 44 .40-.60 44 .40-.60 44 
15) Rn > Sh: | ee oy ee Be .80 44 .40-.65 44 .50-.60 44 .50-.60 44 
SB ch 2 ee bes hc, Be ee itee alae sisi OR rear .80 44 .50-.70 44 .80* 40*| .50-.60 44 
OS Bi ack Beet do a aotieaadin als,s co RS meee .80-.90 44 .60-.70 44 .80* 40*| .50-.60 44 
MOST L tte Me ciatu esi dats oad os hit eres .90 44 .50-.70 44 .80* 44*| .50-.60 44 
HOSS oy cae ae wile das 0abs a oe 1.00 44 .60-.75 44 .80* 44*| .55-.60 44 


* Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935, 1937. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 


Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ 

44 70-. 80 44 .70 44 1.00 44 35-.50 44-50 

1.00-1.15 44 90 44 90 CURA tee fea 9] LPI Bo a 40-.50 44-50 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 AAT Sib ie aa LAE Pac iv idee Oras 40-.45 44-50 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 AAP ETA a igs wae A So 8 pr Megs 40-.45 44-50 
1.10 44 90 44 .90 BAAR CRN tah ee pee so Ys ye 40 44-50 
90 44 75 44 18 HANNE Oo. aie aOR BP se by te alin 35 44-50 

90 44 75 44 Rik Cn Doe terice tal (niece eerie 35 44 

90 44 75 44 70-. 75 AAs Kaeo ad kis eee am yeaa s sabes 35-.40 44 
80-.90 44 75 44 0 AAO SAN en al as 2 ay 35-.40 44 
9 44 1 44 15 AA PU ee dks Kt DMT Me nd Wick aay Big 35-.40 44 

90 44 75 44 75 AAT re wie each MRI ew a a 8 en 35-.40 44 
1.00 44 85 44 .85 44 874 44 50-. 60 44-50 
1.124 44 .90 4 .85 44 1.00 44 .40 55-60 
1525 44 1.10 40-44 | 1.00-1.064 44 1225 44 .40-.50 44-60 
1325 44 1.10 40 1.00 44 1225 44 .40-.45 44-60 
1.00 44. 1.10 40 1.00 44 1526 44 40 44-60 
90 40 80-.90 40 10 44 874 44 40 44-60 

90 40 80 40 75 44 874 40 30-.45 44-54 

90 40 80* 40* 44 873 40 30-.45 44-54 

90 40 80* 40* 60-. 75 40-44 874 40 30-.45 40-50 

90 40 80 40 60-. 75 40-44 874 40 35-.45 40-50 

90 40 85 40 75 40-44 95 40 35-. 45 40-50 
1.00 44 85 44 Sis) 50 1.00 7 el ae RO Oa ea ad 
1.00-1.25 44 85 44 60-. 70 50 90 44 30-.50 44-60 
115 44 85-. 90 44 60-.75 44 1315 44 30-.45 44-60 
.80-1.00 44 90 44 60-. 75 44 1.00 44 25-.45 44-60 
.80 44 90 44 60-. 75 44 1.00 44 40 44-60 
75-.90 44 75 44 50-.65 44 90 44 35-.40 44-48 
90 44 10 44 50-..65 44 90 44 35-. 40 44-48 

90 44 75 44 50-. 65 44 90 44 35-. 40 44-48 

90 44 MD 44 50-. 65 44 90 44 35-.40 44-48 

90 44 75 44 50-. 65 44 90 44 35-. 50 44-48 

90 44 75 44 60-. 70 44 90 44 35-.50 44-60 
1.00 48 Mo G10) A Sener eae cre, Yi ee 1.00 48 .50 54 
1.10 44 .65 ASS I crane town | Aeeraatw es 1.00 48 .40-.50 44 
1.123-1.20 44 1.00 48 .60 44 1.12% 44 .45-.50 44 
1.124 44 1.00 48 60 44 1.124 44 40 44 
1.00 44 .90 48 .60 44 1.00 44 .85-.40 44 
75 44 55-.75 44 .60 AA A bisesis e ueu | Att anes A .380-.40 44 

90 44 75 44 60-.70 44 80 44 30-.40 44 

90 44 75 44 60-.70 44 80 44 25-.40 44 

80 44 75 44 60-.70 dP eee ton ammeter 25-.40 44 

80 44 75 44 .65 Gag | Sian th. MAME Cee laa seas 35-.40 44 

80 44 75 44 65-.70 44 80 44 40 44 
1.00 50 75 BO eee eet ee MMM 0 NBR bo uO 10S Secale nell RBave hc kaeageentenell a teases eater 
1.00-1.05 50 80 44 70-.85 44 80-.90 44 40-.50 50 
1.00-1.20 50-59 80 44 65-.85 44} 1.00-1.20 44 30-.50 50-59 
80 44 80 44 65-.85 44-49 90-1.00 44 40 48-59 

80 44-50 80 44 .70-.75 44 80 44 35 48-59 

80 44 60-.75 44 .60-.65 44 65-.80 44 30-—.40 44-50 

80 40-44 60-.70 44 .50-.70 AGA S hos sae 2 ela Rates fee 30-.40 44-50 

80 40-50 60-.75 44 .50-.70 44 65-.85 44 25-.40 44-60 
80* 44* 60-.75 44 .50-.70 44 65-.80 44 40* 44-48* 

80 44 60-.75 44 50-.70 44 75-.80 44 40 44-48 

80 44-48 60-.70 44 60-.70 44 75-.80 44 40 48-50 

85 44. 75 44 .69 50 1.00 44 50-.55 44-50 
1.10 44 75-.90 44 .70-.80 44 1.00-1.10 44 40-.50 44-50 
1220 44 75-.90 44 .50-.60 44 1.20 44 35-.55 44-50 
1.00 44 55-.75 44 .55-.65 44 1.20 44 35-.50 44-50 
1.00 44 55-.75 44 .55-.65 44 1.00 44 35-.45 44-48 
80 44 60-.75 44 .60-.75 Ard © 02's sie WE RO eid eter aererae 30-.45 44 

80 44 60-.75 44 .60-.75 44 874 44 30-.45 44 

80 44 80* 40* 60-.75 44 874 44 35-.45 44 

80 44 80* 40* 69-.70 44 874 44 385-.45 44-48 

80 44 80* 40* 60-.70 44 874 44 35-.50 44-50 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 












(a) Building 
Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality | | 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours} Wages 
per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour 
$ $ $ $ 
OntaRio—Concluded 
St. Thomas— 
OZ lee MO crete esav cre Re aleve rs Biter git s Sebo ase 6 1.00 54 .60-.70 0 50 55 -65-.70 
TRS SA GHAR AS YS A SS CO AU ip Ata Ly 1.00-1.10 54 60-.623] 55-60 52% 48 .60 
OS ria cetedeent isis « 'o.ehaistelecareaae is esnrare alte ove Slauslaee ie 1.10 54 60-.65 574 54 .65 
GSE Me Ae, Wy SA RS ee URC TRIS SE Ty 1.10 50 50-.65 | 50-54 60 4 .65 
UIE RO eo as eR a TTA NS TS NC Se UR te 1.10 | 50-54 50-.623| 44-48 0 54 .60 
MOSS is olweraedeie Ne whens latersateie ote elsselemteratays ete ticle 95 44-54 50-.60 44-48 50-.60 54 .60 
OPE BANE ND SENN Ji cel RA CURE SD 95 | 44-54 50-.60 | 44-48 60 54 .50 
TES EIEN GA A WS PA all 3 Ta he Da MRR NL RRA 95 44 50-.70 | 44-48 70 | 44-54 50-.60 
DG. tas Reber cate Ms ola cceiabatareltaiauey ens csessremve aha tole ee fa el 80 44 50-.60 44-48 50-.70 | 44-54 .55 
Sets Bea W cried cis lalaiatsiarste aioe cerca ama eraleca is cider e 0 44 50-.60 44-48 7. 48 .65 
OSS ee eR NCS RUHL Ar iaua ne Me Enel (UN Tale UM Satta a 90-.1.00 44 60-.70 | 44-48 75 48 .65 
Windsor— 
D2 ON CO RYAMRN ere 2" See NRaOe ray ROR Thee 525 44 1.00 54 1.00 48 a5 
MID Osis ere tas tye lees lo vauets leah eats ao ev Siete oret cpu o ileal 1.385 44 1.00 44 1.25 44 85 
MOS OC BMIAN new fee HN SumuM IDNA cies SAT Mona tn rR 1.45 44 1.10 44 1.374 44 .85 
NES TRG NS SAU ba SORRY Reiba  Sa UR T At eal eR 1.25 44 1.00 44 1.25 40 75 
TO DA SN SSSA Lae Wr TU Ge 1.25 44 1.00 44 1.25 40 75 
SER OE vg CL PAD eI | COM 90-1.25 | 40-44 | .75-1.00 44 1,25 40} .50-.75 
TNF Me 9,8 OO PR PE) UR 9 40-44 ,80 44 1.00 40 .50-.60 
OS Bs ei ewe pee oy ofr d) Patines rieraictis7o CRIM G8 ag 90* 40* .80* 40* 1.00 40 .50-.65 
NOR G UV LAAME, sae BaabMe toner ac Ab, Ca MIAO SO LL a2 90* 40* .80* 40* 1.00* 40*| .60-.70 
PER ay ESTA CTR ANON SFU 915 RY aT 2 1.15* 40* 1.00* 40* 1.15* 40*| .60-.75 
TOSS Ce GaRY Lh ce tua eck yg Aan ILLUS 3 1b * 40* 1.00* 40* Wa te 40*| .60-.75 
Port Arthur— 
4 YD DARTS UE SEA PS OS PAE CORE i 1.25 44 1.00 44-54 90 48 .65-.70 
DO Ch eelaeme Naito letel ae felunate cig) at aia tea re MB gl 1.10 44 55-.75 44-54 75 44-54 .65 
DOS ORO Re REAL Ce RO Tan Une ame ca 0 1 225 44 60-.75 | 44-54 |] .75-1.00 |} 44-50 | .60-.75 
Dea Ne eT AR shed erin ce et MING hig doe ig aeetaenaDtS chs 1.00 44 55-.75 44-54 75-1.00 44-50 .50-.70 
WIE DR RPE UN SIA A RO 2 1.00 44 55-.75 44-49 | .75-1.00 48 .50-.60 
BOBS occu eRe he oso e bel REIS talerere Se chee eaetats i oate 2 1.00 44 55-.75 44 .60-.75 44-48 .50-.60 
TE EP CRD aU ANSE Re Ui OR 1.00 44 55-.75 44 .60-. 75 44-48 .50-.60 
LDS) cic pees eee re atat Stet hate teors els ols Stas BON CY Save 1.00 44 50-.70 44 .60-.75 44-48 .50-.60 
OSG ies pave iarcte tenia ais see eeRe ake los sie! a ini a eee lars sbeis 1.00 44 50-.70 44-50 .60-.70 44 .60-.60 
DOE G5 Sk Rates Sas note leleteretetete oleae sia alee g fale: ateze 1.00 44 50-.70 44-50 55-.75 44 .60-.60 
MOSS, ore eve Sens ela ce leds ete ercterele erste MMS al clajesans 1.00 44 55-.70 | 44-54 65-.75 44 .50-.60 
Fort i peaa io 
(OPA DEH. ice ACE: 0.5 CEE IRA ~ SEE e 1-25 44 1.00 44-54 85 48 .65 
OD Osos e aelere see 5 fo. elevate rete ve cata PAPERS OG elt 1.10 44 60-.75 44-54 75 44-54 165 
OS Orca tele ects: <i sie ibaa vic eihcers st Mee Shee alec 1.25 44 55-.75 44-54 75-1.00 44-54 .60-.75 
1 AE 3 EE 0G) SIAR een, UCD RR ahs ab > MP 1.00 44 55-.75 | 44-54 | .75-1.00 | 44-54 50-.70 
HOS his Rian Eps Tes eA aia ON gt le 3) MERnat ca is 1.00 44 55~.75 44-49 75-1.00 48 .50-.60 
TAB MON OY Se AR US OS 0 sls Ua aL he 1.00 44 55-.75 44 | .60- .75 | 44-48 .50-.60 
Oa ose a Rena TOs Ce ae eA oi io asec coe ACME aller cats 1.00 44 55-.75 44 60- .75 44-48 .50-.60 
OSD 3), ahptee vey eels atte AE Wee ak unica REMY aie ally 1.00 44 50-.70 44] .60- .75 | 44-48 .50-.60 
MOS Gu vier Me eo als eR toe crate coamtebater et uree ater ehets 1.00 44 50-.70 44-50 60- .70 | 4448 .50-.60 
OB (occ aie EERE a eat uiniats etelAcleee eloneratnrets ere tele 1.00 44 50-.70 44-54 65- .75 44 .50-.60 
DOSS ie Rife rue ae he vals Rae oreo cya oe hee eis teters 1.00 44 55-.70 44-54 65- .75 44 .50-.60 
44 1.00 44 .924 44 874 
44 1.00 44 1.00 4 .85 
44 1.10 44 1.10 44 .95 
44 1.00 44 1.00 44 .85 
44 1.00 44 1.00 44 70-.80 
44 75 44 | .90-1.00 44 .70 
44 75 44 1 .85- .90 44 70 
44 75 44 85 44 a0 
44 75 44 85 44 .70 
44 85 44 85 44 .70 
44 85 44 85 44 70 
44 1.00 44 .70 BO] aerel's clot sent eke aheteranes 
44 1.00 44 .75 BO! ate eee er else siete ake > 
44 1.00 44 By fi) HO) || Aetake wets eal cerelela vies 
44 .90 44 75 BAH tiie ig citer tall chiens alee 
44 285 44 75 Ay tare: Oat At Staal ay eetote era 
4 70 44 (453 44 .65 
44 70 44 75 44 .65 
44 70 44 75 44 .65 
44 70 44 75 44 .65 
44 70 44 75 44 .00 
44 70 44 75 44 65 





* Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935, 1937. 
¢ Minimum rate and hours approved under The Fair Wage Act, Manitoba, 1916, as amended in 19343 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 














Trades—Con. 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per p per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
85 54 OEY ete as a wink rene Eee, aiming Less See tates tere tegh eae GT sin ane A we .45-.50 60 
85-.90 54 75 60-.65 44 .85 54 .40=.45 60 
1.00 54 .10-.75 624 49 85 54 .35-.45 50-60 
1.00 54 .10-.75 623 49 .85 54 .85-.45 50-60 
85 54 .10-.75 623 49 .85 54 .35~.40 50 
75-.85 50 {50587 5) |) AP ag hat Meee crete meme eh eabsatel ats ale 75 54 .30-.40 44-50 
65-.75 50 .50-.75 623 48 75 54 .25-.30 44-60 
65-.80 44-48 75 623-.70 44 af (53 54 .30-.40 44-60 
65-.80 44-48 75 6 44 15 60 30 44-60 
65-.75 44-48 75 623 44 .90 44 3 44-60 
75-.90 44-48 80* 623 44 .90 44 35-.45 44-60 
1.00 44 1.063 1.00 44 1.25 44 65 50 
1.50 44 1.25 90 44 1.373 44 60 54 
1.50 44 1.35 1.123 44 1.373 44 45-.65 44-54 
1.25 44 1.35 1.123 44 1.374 44 45-.50 44-54 
1.25 44 1.00 1.00 44 1.123 44 45 44-494 
1.25 40-44 1.00 90 40 1.123 40 40-.45 44-50 
1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 75 40-44 85 40 40-.50 44-50 
90 40 1.00* 85 40-44 85 40 50* 44-48* 
90* 40* 1.00* 70-.75 40-44 85 40 50* 48* 
90 40 1.00 70-.85 40-44 85 40 50 40-48 
90 40 115% 70-.90 40-44 85 40 55* 48* 
1.00 44 114! CUP fe aE Popeater 1.25 48 60 48-60 
1.00 44 OO ae i ae eRe attra y Machete cievszole o's [ovate fe cut qatceae |e cree ana operate .35-.40 48-60 
1.00-1.25 44-54 1.00 75-.90 44-54 1.00 48 .35-.50 48-60 
1.00 44-54 75-1.00 60-.75 4 1.00 48 ,380-.45 48-60 
75-1.00 44-48 75-1.00 60-.75 44 90 44 .30-.40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 75- .85 60-.75 44 75 44 .30~.40 44.60 
75-1.00 44 75- .85 60-.75 44 By 63) 44 .30-.40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 90* 60-.75 44 75-.90 44 .35-.40 44-60 
70-1.00 44 90* 60-.75 44 1.00 44 35-.40 44-60 
90-1.00 44 90 60-.75 44 00 44 40 44-60 
80-1.00 44 90 65-.75 44 75-1.00 44 40-.45 44-60 
1.00 44 UU | [pki ne: RU ne, enh sae (se ‘on aR 1.25 48 60 48-60 
1.00 44 OO ee) ASA Ral eo Ae eee een.  ciyalevc |e fala aiausise sels ce es caren 35-.40 48-60 
1.00-1.25 44-54 1.00 75-.90 44-54 1.00 48 35-.50 48-60 
1.00 44-54 75-1.00 60-.75 44 1.00 48 30-.45 44-60 
75-1.00 44-48 75-1.00 60-.75 44 90 44 30-.40 44-60 
75-1 .00 44 75- .85 60-.75 44 75 44 30-.40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 75— .85 60-.75 44 5 44 30-.40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 90* 60-.75 44 75-.90 44 35-.40 44-69 
70-1.00 44 90* 60-.75 44 00 44 35-.40 44-60 
90-1 .00 44 90 60-.75 44 .00 44 35-.40 44-60 
80-1.00 44 90 65-.75 44 .75-1.00 44 40-.45 44-60 
1.123 44 1.00 .90 44 1.00 44 .55-.60 50 
1.25 4 1.123 .90 44 1.10 44 .40-.50 50-60 
1.45 44 1.25 .90 44 1.25 44 423-.50 44-60 
1.45 44 1.15 .85 AG 1.15 44 .40-.50 44-60 
1.35 44 1.15 85 44 1.15 44 .40-.50 44-60 
1.05 44 1.00 .70-.85 44 .95 44 .30-.45 44-50 
1.00 44 .90 .70-.85 44 .90 44 .374-.423 44-48 
1.00 44 .90 .70-.85 44 .90 a4 .374-.424 44-48 
1.00 44 90 .70 44 90 44 .874-.424 44-48 
1.10 44 95 70 44 90 44 .40-.45 44-48 
1.10 44 95 70 44 90 44 .40-.45 44-48 
1.05 44 80 80 Fh] deed ae aneicoisl Aur Sa Se 55 50 
1.25 44 80 80 BA VMS OSE etane! Siaie/|l sneraataner ete erences .50 48 
1.35 44 .80-1.123 80 SQ ee te ra iaieee cerees .35-.55 48-60 
1.25 44 .90-1.123 75 AA NAME RENAN Ways lite apace sr eaters .30-.50 48-60 
1.00 44 .90-1.00 75 CEN nein tire See ROCA Corp Bm .30-.40 44-60 
1.00 44 .80-1.00 70 BATE RS rain oe [arene ate stee aeec .25-.40 44-54 
.90 44 .80-1.00 65 44 80 44 323-.37} 44-48 
.90 44 80 65 44 80 Ag 324-.374 44-48 
.90 44 80 65 44 80 44 324-.374 44-48 
.90 44 80 65 44 80 44 324-.374 44-48 
.90 44 80 65 44 80 44 324-.374 44-48 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 











(a) Building 
Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina— 
BOE) Seis eam elabate release abaya ate Ue cea BOR ac altye Saas 1625 44 1.00 44 90 44 .874 44 
POD Gea geen anc c eet A Cpa Mab alan eae 123 44 | .80-.95 | 44-60 1.00 44 75-. 824 44 
PO SOc ei Cetra tic ls genie Wager er ate bcelakeleimene rele ararousion 1.45 44 1.00 44-50 Let0 44-49 874 44 
ICO MIRREN Sle te Ea SU ee TR a | TE SAT 185 44 .90 44-50 1.05 44 aD 44 
BO ee Me mR Nera Ey, cae G4 SoMa sears ital (eve eae a fe ol sla aieital 1.35 44 .90 44 .90 44 65-. 75 44 
DOSS GBM aices Bape ci 1). c SMa Rae Reto) Ly SERS Ses 2 1.00 44 .50-.75 | 44-48 80-. 90 44 .60 44 
1100 2 RARE SA Sant em ae ST SE CARN SR OU CY A A 1.00 44 .60-. 75 44 .80 44 . 60 44 
SO ee ahate costae 4/s:¢ heaeMale hele weiale wtole AA enaleuiauer tte 1.00 44 .65-.75 44 . 80 44 60-. 65 44 
ES Ga bee ale cao, cl oiseit apne Goatees tals tel ARPA Gt Sterlavaranette 1.00 44 65~-.75 44 .80 44 .60 44 
TOG Ey RON i= Wadi RRP ys ok tet beaMDN * MER 1.10 44 Assy 44t .80T 44+] .60-.70 44 
TOS Sele, Peme te CU:) o'i BRL Te ce RRO 22 ANE 1.107 44} ahi 44t .90T 44+) +.65-.70 44f 
Saskatoon— 
OO at eae ese ii Gals Hare a ME aca ila 1.25 44 75=.85 50 . 803 47 .70 
1 LO 2M Sve RP ee Skies SORE, 82 8S ERE 1.25 44 75-.85 50-54 | .70-1.00 49-54 .60-.80 | 494-55 
1115 (0 SR re, Gee RINE ma 8) a ee 1.45 44 . 70-.90 50-59 1.00 44 . 75-85 44-50 
NE TREC, 1 sate Ram PRL ISR OC 1.35 44 .70-. 90 50-55 1.00 44 . 60-. 80 44-60 
MOB A aii c tele .cisie heim tata iaeies erate) eral aan miele etfs ress) cues 1,35 44 .60-.90 50-55 | .70-1.00 44 .60-. 70 44 
SO erie aie ae ee ies ois, cial pert bast anal sate RRM Me lene bel ayiatt 75-1.00 44 .60-. 75 44-54 | .70-1.00 44 .50-.70 44 
DO UR i OD DBE AV LAE a ob SS 75-1.00 44 50-.75 | 44-54 | .70-1.00 44 .50-. 60 44 
5 RS UNEP 2 ea aa peo IE RS, AUST HUA aT PL 75-1.00 44 .50-. 75 44-54 | .70- .80 44 .50-. 65 44 
5 ILS SG APR, TUF a RAN ALR ea eS) aA ae a. 1.00 44 .50-.75 44-50 | .70- .80 44 .50-.75 44 
OS ie ek laek tera cielo, w hiare dee bauen  aheinte il Aton eRe) 2b Such ashe 1.00 44 .50-.75 44-50 .70 44 .50-. 75 44 
1G FA OP egy YN eat 1.00 44 .50-.75 | 44-50 .70 44 .50-. 75 44 
ALBERTA 
Calgary— 
OO Re acti avulive cis la sbcarmia ie siloigle easpe etel a ay ake erat atte 1.25 44 1.00 44 | .85-1.00 48 75-. 80 44-492 
Os om ate cre aura) ciei'al ace tetas eee ete acts a raten erie) s 1.15 44 90-.95 44 | .90-1.00 44 70-.75 44-494 
OS ON irae co: avambe ves Cit pera shel cee eka aN aeeaPapecat ree 1.45 44 1.00 44 1.10 44 .95 44 
1 YOR TEE Sb ATER Gb OR ol BRI ATLA Mts Aired Ao ee 1.45 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 75-.90 44 
OD meee Pas cols ese 5 ioe ter cnet te a cae) aoa atedierelts 1.25 44 .85 40-44 1.00 44 15 44 
MOSS 2 aeees erates, «calc bcketey erciareiaie ain ab eee tiereleniens.« . 90-1. 00 40 75-.85 | 40-44 80 44 A 44 
QBS cis 4 IR oa veticto osetailase faked oie ele rsho a lols MASHED ore eh .90 40 Arg) 40-44 .90 44 15 44 
1S Res i AS ea a iy he GLEE aati TN RE Dia A .90 40 eres 40-44 .90 40-44 05 44 
5 RTs MBL (8 See A AMR ch PRISE lik Oo I .90 40 .75 | 40-44 .90f} 40-44t .80t 40t 
nS A RUIN pb fe ea Ba en 10 VER CM es aes A .90 40-44 nits 40-44 . 90% 40t . 80f 40t 
PORES HEEY MO a alee MEI Gib AMEE Alia pee I an ly lawl a 1.10 | 40-44 .80 | 40-44 90 40 .80 | 40-44 
Edmonton— 
OOO 05 Slee vate A ate tele: caabaly I clerhutay Ce ae ares ot ela Nt 125 44 .85 44 .85-. 92 44 85 44 
MO ZG ccd i tare cee oiclelg ile akon ve urs SU Atel REM ae serait 17s 44 .80 44 85 44 . 70-.80 44 
VASE TUE tekiogs SOA pat PABA Ut AOS ass OS) fhe SN 1.45 44 1.00 44 |1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 
MOS Leak dave tet aes sata tepelas ct datess CPM TE ate Siac 1.40 44 1.00 44 |1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 
OSD Sh cae wists oye Wick daveues act ara eee cota ceetee 1.20 44 .85 44 1.00 44 . 80 44 
TIC LR ae RGIS Say AER ER HE eS a 90-1.05 | 40-44 .60-. 75 44 .85 44] .60-.80 44 
OSA A Marien lelea scrote ste bcbesaieWlare avchaves she mime tek meee craves 1.00 40-44 .60-. 75 44 85 44 .60-. 75 44 
ERM, Bp ard h Be sae BA MERE Lee Bia, do esa oe 1.00 | 40-44 65-.75 44 85 44 615 44 
POS Gis Powe inmates hore bittanaisiereia nies ale emebera eienapauaiers 1.00 44 atips 44t 85 44 75 44 
OSS 7a nto ees ale ars iced cmegeya Gieieioley Gls BRERA oteeneIe sole 6 1.00 44 aii 44t .85 44 15 44 
GSB ie cieve etels (a elialslecsieretsio cere ueteis aie eek eiee ae airs 1.10t 44} .90f 44t .85 44 .75 44 
British CoLuMBIA 
Vancouver— 
ES ZO ee Cae alates sane: ateteete evecare o/s al penebaeen Weleda lalaee 1.124 44 874-. 904 44 1.00 44 874 44 
TOD Oe ee Mares asthe mialonscaiataelate GUase real 1.123 44 . 935 44 | .90-1.00 44 874 44 
TRE TOPPER Ah ANID na eae Sah LUE a rece aay! Sl aay Ral 1.35 40 1.00 44 }1.00-1.174} 40-44 .90 44 
LOS ee ee lite tet Gah ester Cui Ae Tair ae are eats 1.35 40 1.00 44 |1.00-1.17$} 40-44 .80 40-44 
MGS Zick atts: opeuale’a/clolede etelela a. A\e ara eRePeNa ue tet 1.222 40 .874| 40-44 1.00 44 R743) 40-44 
MOBS) cee lsletic.b anlel es cfotsiel esate 4, Be ME Ape sists 1.224 40 65-.874} 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 624-. 80 40-44 
i REN AN 4 eR AR SR ReaD punt Je: CUCU NG 1.10 40 623-.874| 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 624-. 80 40-44 
BOSD Nene cee berets, sister auate alercrehcia Sisal eeeenemnatove: taiere 1.10 40 624-. 80 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 624-. 80 40-44 
OSG. cep c chile © orcs eticieca fel clean an eeaelovetrsieas 0 40 624-.80 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 623-.80 40-44 
Midas Bienensis: eetes occ Se 6 urchins Siarsiendl aia oe aa loreal ats 1.10 40 623-.90 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 624-.80 40-44 
TOS Bei. eerr od caval eicialccgletel et sucia can rescheete i eter couaiee 1.10 40 .75-.90*| 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 624-.80 40-44 
Victoria— 
LODO eRe OE Oe ce reg AS a RR ee 1.00 44 75-.85 44 1.00 44 .70 44 
TODO SS. @ densts k Sate SESE core cee aie ene 1.123 44 75-.812 44 874 44 .70 44 
HOSO. IR i crs eueirs Ver cies etree crarerdice clam raulererate 1,25 40 1.00 44 }1.00-1.10 40-44 .85 40 
BOSC ASe rete tele ke SEO ee tela Oaeie et Sheeler 1.25 40 . 87% 40 .87 40 Wd 40 
LRP AM Sis ABN Anita GR Ra ay ary ie lene Mtl Ad bak 1.00 40 LS 40 75-.874 40 +05 40 
OBS. Gece aes ctogan coc thotateis ste aeeeate ale aieieratclea siatte 1.00 40 65 40 65-. 75 40 . 624 40 
GSA He pcre ts loterage ay ncalaberniacla enc ate caiater vepebrciooatenstersrets 75-. 874 40 .50-. 65 40 60-. 75 40 .50-. 623 40 
OSD. aie tes cals, sPorte ors rotate ie te alas ules oi Mapenrate cla yllavenece 75=.90 40 .50-.70 40 50-.75 40 .50-. 65 40 
TOS He epithe been ies oheammtaty Gielen wie de leiere muaiceteetes 75-.90 40 .50-. 70 40 50-. 75 40 .50-.65 40 
108 1 A Sb hat Sat ioe Eaves Prt ae Sn Satin : 75-.90 40 .70 | 40-44 .50-.75 | 40-44 |] .60-.65 40 
OSS AMR Lice severe a acs SPoiatane 'erctavaies nia or a ceeuatel aah 1.00 40 . 70-. 80 40-44 60-. 75 44 .60-.65 40-44 





t Minimum rates and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Saskatchewan, 1937. 
~ Minimum rates and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Alberta, 1935. 
* Rate of wages and hours approved under the Male Minimum Wage Act, British Columbia, 1934. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 














Trades—Con. 

Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per er per er per er per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ 

1.20 44 1.00 44 .80 50 1.00 44 55 54 
1.15-1.30 44 1.00 44 80-.90 44-49 1.10 44 35-.50 44-60 
1.40 44 1225 44 1.00 44-49 1.25 44 40~.50 44-60 
L380) 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.25 44 40 44-60 
1.10 44 1.00 44 .85 44 114 55 44 40 44 
1.00 44 90 44 x15 44 80 44 30-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 80 44 35-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 85 44 35-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 85 44 35-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 85 44 35-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 90T 44t 75 44 85 44 35-.40 44-50 
1725 44. .90-1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 .40-.50 55-60 
1.15-1.25 44 1.00 1.10 44 80-1.00 44-54 1.10-1.25 44 85-.45 55-60 
1.25-1.45 44 1.25-1.30 44 1.00-1.15 BOO) ete errr b ais bumiederirs emer alr 35-.55 50-60 
1,.25-1.35 44 1.30 44 1.00-1.15 44-60 1.35 44 80-.45 44-60 
1.00-1.35 44 1.05-1.30 44 .80-1.15 44-48 1.00 44 25-.45 44-60 
.80-1.00 44 90-1.05 40-44 .75-1.00 SAAS UVa ery etal ers aie Gi Sieh ere leleel 25-.40 44-60 
90-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 AO—A8 Ma eerie | aetis ice seetoneions 25-.40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 ORAS Ais ter, wet oh iflcieeravernee lees 25-.40 44-60 
75-1 .00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 AAS Pen neca wag ants [ranneat an aeshene 25-.40 44-60 
75-1 00 44 1.00t 40t .75-1.00 SOA Bi li cieratecatasiesiereil qincsnavens eronatet eds 30-. 40 44-50 
75-1.00 44 1.007 40T .75-1.00 AQ ASH itave Mee riers Dik cotas scitees 30-.40 44-50 
1.25 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.00 44 .60 40 
1.15 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.10 44 30-.50 44-60 
1.40 44 .20 40-44 44 1.25 44 .30-.50 44-60 
1.40 44 1.20-1.25 40-44 1.10-1-124 44 1.12% 44 .80-.50 44-54 
1.15 40 05 4 0-44 1.00 40-44 .30—,45 44 
1.00 40 1.00 40 90 40 1.00 40 .80—-.45 48 

90 40 $0-1.00 40 80-.90 40 1.00 40 35-.45 44-48 

90 40 .90 40 80 40 1.00 40 35-.45 44-48 

90t 40t 95 40 80 40-44 1.00 40 35-.45 40-48 

90t 40t 95 40 80 40-44 1.00 40 40-.50 40-44 

90 0 95t 40t 80 40-44 1.00 40 40-.50 40-50 
.80-.90 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 65-.70 48 
15 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 40-.50 44-48 

1.50 44 1.20 44 1.124 44 1.10 44 45-.60 44-48 
1.40 44 1.20 44 1.15 44 1.10 44 45-.55 44-48 
1.15 44 1.05 44 1.00 40 1.10 44 45 44 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 AO} aereetats teateea aifameree e aee .30-.45 44 
.90-1.00 44 1.05 44 i778 40-44 1.00 44 .35-.50 44 
90 44 .95f 40t 75 40-44 1.00 44 .35-,50 44 

90 44 .95t 40t 75 44 1.00 44 .00-.50 44 

90 44 .95t 40t 75 44 1.00 44 .40-.50 44 

1.00 44 1.00f 44t 75 44 1.00 44 .40-.50 44 
1.123 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.064 44 .60-.65 44 
1.182 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .45-.564 44 
1.35 40 1.25 40 1.123 44 1.25 40 .50-. 624 44 
1.284 40 1.123 40 1.064 40-44 1.25 40 .50 44 
1.00-1.25 40 1.00 40 1.00 40-44 1.25 40 40-.50 40-48 
1.00 40 .90-1.00 40-44 .90 40-44 1.00 40 35-.50 40-48 
1.00 40 .75-1.00 40-44 5=.90 40-44 1.00 40 35-.50 40-48 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 .90 40-44 1.00 40 45*-.50 40-48* 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 .90 40-44 1.00 40 45*—_50 40-48" 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 1.00 40-44 1.00 40 45*-.50 40-48* 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 1.00 40-44 1.00 40 45*-.50 40-48* 
874 44 90 44 874 44 1.00 44 .55 44 

1.00 44 1.00 44 0 44 1.00 40-44 .45-. 664 44 
1.295 40 1-124 40 1.064 40 1.25 .50-.564 44 
1.00 40 1.00 40 1.00 40 1.25 40 50-.564 40-44 
75-1.00 40 1.00 40 874 40 1.00 40 40-.50 40-44 
Athi: 40 80-1.00 40 .874 40 1.00 40 40-.50 40-44 
624-.75 40 75-1.00 40 15 40 15 40 40-.50 40-44 
75-.90 40 75-1.00 40 .70 40 .80 40 45*-.50 40-44 
75-.90 40 75- .80 40 70 40 .75-1.00 40 45*-_50 40-44 
75-.90 75- .80 40 70 40-44 .75-1.00 40 45*-.50 40-44 
90 40-44 90 40 75 44 .80-1.00 40 45*—-.50 40-44 


69799—24 
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TABLE I.—_RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
(a) Building 


ee 
—_—. I: OOOO SSS qo) ——aoOoa—nwoas>w>$me»(  —aw>«$wm—_0@«0q>«$(0—(0 oom" 





Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality — | | | Sr 
Wages | Hours| Wages | Hours| Wages | Hours] Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
BririsH CoLumBia—Cone. 
Prince Rupert— 
TIPTREE Aa PNAS) oR Rea ips Wk nti 125 44 874 44 .90 44 .90 44 
TUPI Os! ORAL SE) BET Nee (Ws AE ae 125 44 874 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
NOS O AM aici gee ar Mente aa litia te cchetavestels coeuenaes 1.25 44 932 44 |.933-1.00 44 1.00 44 
TOTS Mls SOMO Tn 2 Oi eG IReet Oe, ME 1,25 44 932 44 | .932-1.00 44 1.00 44 
OS) We RCE ORL. >. Sun, Ue Neola Cot Ne Meera Uiia: wrela 1.25 44 .85 44 1.00 44 . 90 44 
POSS a CMSs iss Pameb tae sirare wrctonamerree a ehtsiels E20 44 .85 44 1.00 44 90 44 
NS 4 eet RN ie Set os aie teehee ummiara iota tie Shan 1.00-1.25 44 .85 44 1.00 44 90 44 
OS Ota ere Gapetes cw. lin ak tietens balrola'ia cal thavapetabetiats he lal e's tetas 1.00 44 .85 44 1.00 44 90 44 
OS G shpat seston erties ch a he eberetats ios or aceratstel eave a hotel oxayels 1.00 44 85 44 1.00 44 90 44 
1 (Cy ial a nih < COM 8 SRE RN A. 2 RN 1.25 44 85 44 1.00 44 90 44 
ORT ie Ba Ae RY aie: GANG APR eet ab aru ane 1.25 44 85 44 1.00 44 90 44 





* See footnote on page 18. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 


Trades—Conc. 








Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 CA Ot RN SLRS a Regs a 50-.624 44-48 
E25 44 1.00 44 1.00 CMT Fe SIV ARE A A rE 4 
1.25 44 1.124 44 1.123 MER ike STAI. 7 ee) TP RA 50-.574 44 
1.25 44 1.063 44 1.06 ON Wig ieee te es epee 50-.574 44 
1.25 44 .90 44 .90 2.2 | aD Oe JO al! a AA od 50 44 
e205 44 .90 44 .90 AA RO ULAR CU RU UR CaRL 40-.50 44-48 
be25 44 .90 44 75-.90 AAR RRR LS cola il guano 40-.50 44-48 
1.00 44 .90 44 75 PCN ae eh 6 PM BA ea ey .45*=,50 44—48* 
1.00 44 .90 44 75 BA OR AEM ad hei atts es .45*-.50 44-48* 
1.25 44 90-1.00 44 75-.90 Bi a tie MORO ea ee stacey .45*—-.50 44-48* 
1.25 44 90-1.00 44 75-.90 PUM SRN RUNNY TH AED pat 45*-.50 44-487 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF “caandaten yg IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(b) Metal Trades 


Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders 
Locality Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scoria 
Halifazr— 
TRYPAN RS 0 ANDRAS SU 60 -.80 44-54 | .65 —. 76% 48-54 | .65 -.85 44-54 | .70- .80 44-48 
1 PAD | COA aOR CR 55— .75 44-50 | .55- .75 44-50 | .50- .75 44-50 | .70- .75 44-48 
TOMA UEOIES Visca Med ese RAI OSE 55- .75 44-50 | .55- .75 44-50 | .60- .75 44-50 | .70- .80 44-48 
OE PRIN RRL UE Te DA MEAs 55— .75 44-50 |} .55- .75 44-50 | .65- .75 44-50 | .723-.80 44-48 
TICS DABRRUR Jl Oh SE URAANN FCS UC MAEM 55- .75 44-50 | .55- .75 44-50 | .583-.75 44-50 | .674-.75 44-48 
TS is AMPED OU HNL ARCO ee Dtn Nn 55- .75 44-50 | .55= .75 40-44 | .583-.75 44-48 | .62- .65 44-48 
(OC INIA ho Sa 55- .75 44-48 | .55- .75 40-44 | .583-.75 40-44 | .60- .65 44-48 
BOSON ee MMe WR NE NC Le Hue bes ada 584-. 80 40-44 | .55 -.80 40-44 | .584-.80 40-44 | .60 -.65 44-48 
ADS Gill tis) een Mk DRL gan, We AM 584-. 80 40-44 | .55 -.80 40-44 | .584-.80 40-44 | .60 -.65 44-48 
5 RW Aina rcs) Wali Tum ay gee ts Ga a 65 -.90 40-44 | .55 -.90 40-44 | .60 -.90 40-44 | .65 -.70 40-48 
VUE Fe Che aT MUP Ae 65 -.90 40-44 | .55 -.90 40-44 | .60 -.90 40-44 | .65 -.75 44-48 
New BRuNsWICK 
Saint John— 

1920 60 -.65 54 | .543-.73 50 | .51 -.60 54 
0 54 | .40 -.65 44-55 | .45 -.70 50 


55 40 -.60 44-493| .40 -.51 40-44 
574-. 625 44-493] .47 -.653 44-50 | .45 -.55 40-48 
57 -.65 42 -.71 44-45 | .45 -.55 40-48 

60 54 | .40 -.65 493-60 | .373-.58 48-60 
40 -.50 493} .40 -.60 494-54 | .30 -.57 6 
40 -.65 54 | .40 -.65 50-54 | .334-.57 60 
40 -.55 44-54 | .40 -.60 44-54 | .333-.57 60 
40 -.55 44-54 | .40 -.60 44-54 | .339-.50 60 
40 -.55 44-54 | .40 -.55 44-54 | .30 -.40 60 
40 -.55 48 | .40 -.55 44-48 | .30 -.60 48 
40 -.55 48 | .40 -.55 44-48 | .35 -.50 48 
.50 -.55 48 | .40 ~.55 44-54 | .35 -.50 48 
.50 -.55 444-48 | .40 -.60 44-54 | .35 -.50 445-49 
50 -.55 48-54 | .45 -.64 44-54 | .35 -.50 48 


. 134-.80 47-493) .55 -.85 44-60 | .70 -.873 45-54 
50 -.78 47-58 | .45 -.75 44-60 | .60 -.80 40-50 
.50 -.78 47-493] .50 -.85 44-55 | .60 -.88 44-49% 
.50 -.78 44-48 | .50 -.80 40-55 | .65 -.88 40-494 


40 -.61 44 | .45 -.61 40-50 | .40 -.60 41-50 
40 -.61 44 | .40 -.60 44-50 | .40 -.60 40-50 
43 -.61 44 | .40 -.65 44-50 | .40 -.60 40-50 
40 -.61 44 | .40 -.65 44-50 | .40 -.60 40-50 
40 -.67 44 | .44 -.65 44-55 | .48 -.65 40-50 
40 -.67 44 | .45 -.65 44-50 | .48 -.65 40-50 


‘55 -.70 44-48 | 145 -.80 40-55 | .50 -.85 40-55 
‘57 -.70 4448 | 50 -.80 | 374-50 | (50 -.85 | 374-50 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF ea IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(b) Metal Trades—Continued 











Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders 
Locality Wages Hours Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per 
hour week week hour week hour week 
$ $ 3 


Ontario—Concluded 


Hamilton— 
1920 


dae ciaiatiats «P's-0, wia'e,G'oie 4.0 90 50 78 50 

60 -.85 48 | .60 -.65 44 

48-55 | .66 -.85 44-48 |... ecw ee fee woes ees 

45 -.85 44-48 |... cee eee fore ones ee 

40-44 | .45 -.85 40-44 |....... ccc feseeee sees 
45 -.85 44 55 

45 -.85 40-44 | .45 -.55 44 

50 -.85 40-44 | .45 -.55 44 

50 -.85 40-44 | .45 -.55 44 

50 -.90 40-44 | .45 -.55 44 

50 -.90 40-44 | .45 -.55 44 

85 44 85 44 

aS RAL NEA 9: 44-50 | .65 -.77 44 

63 ~.85 44-48 | .75 -.82 44 

50 -.80 44-52 | .69 -.78 44 

50 -.74 40-44 | .69 -.74 44 

50 -.72 40-44 | .65 -.75 44 

55 -.80 40-44 | .60 -.74 44 

55 ~.85 40-44 | .60 -.74 44 

60 -.85 40-44 | .67 -.74 44 

65 -.90 40-44 | .71 -.77 44 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF PADOUe IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(b) Metal Trades—Concluded 








Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders 
Locality Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
ALBERTA—Conce. 

Edmonton— 
DO ZO Nr eA A) Miten ec ieee Na ; : 44-50 | .80 -.85 44-50 | .70-1.00 44-50 | .70 -.87% 44-50 
TO 2G ee ea Ar te ROU ees A et EA AE Es RR Pee A .60- .90 44-54 5 44-54 
TOS DARA DT RUIN PIR id SA eg IR AGA ane emt «nae 8 60- .90 44-54 | .75 -.80 44 
AY UO a ath aE NCAR ee ee Ae SLBA a EUROS BULA OS AP oa IR SUS cca 65- .90 44-54 80 44-54 
OBO TRY hPa U UR Naina ania edt ee aE EON hee OR 60- .90 44-50 | .55 -.80 44-50 
1933 4. e ya: AGRO UV. | ame Uk. | mene 50- .90 44-50 | .55 -.80 44-50 
3 KES 7 AAR SeRD aya BAO ia tatete lis o's otlakenctoteus 40- .90 44-50 60 -.80 44-50 
TQSH se ee AA) Rian. Waid base letra 90 44-50 | .60 -.80 44-50 
MOS las AA AQ eile y RT Cte Me Sei ai 50 -.75 44-49 | .60 -.80 44-49 
1 SY AOA Ramee an Uh RU O mee el APRN: od GALAD theres Lei aie. eae J 40 -.80 44-49 65 -.80 44-49 
DO Siar cles eel siete dienes ce cee Rut oaks a GA SAQ NE Ak By MP... MR et 50 -.70 44-49 65 -.80 44-49 

BritisH CoLUMBIA 

Vancouver— 
1920 ee. eee Veena ae emacs econ 75 ~.93 44) .78 -.95 44] .75 -.95 44 | .75 -.904 44 
i KS ee alee, A Ua Dn Hse eam A Sy RT a I ad 613-.83 44-48 75 —.85 44-48 70 -—.85 44 75 —.82 44 
LOO ee eet wit cit crm omnes so epee 65 -.83 44-48 | .75 -.90 44-48 | .75 —.874 44 | .75 -—.87 44 
15 La St SOD A IBA apn, Mak 1s 8 65 -.83 44-48 75 -.90 44-48 65 -.85 44 684-—.85 44 
OSD eee ae nS ee Lr ek eee dees Sey eas 65 -.83 44-48 | .674-.83 44-48 | .60 -.80 44 | .673-.75 44 
AGS Sart Coenen hoawe cd hcerder ee gina ape 624-.83 40-44 | .75 -.83 40-44 | 50 -.75 44 | .66 -.78 44 
TOS 4 Oe Cy RCE mare 8 Me an EVA ee a cae 60 -.83 40-44 72 -.83 40-44 55 -.75 44 61 -.75 36-44 
TOSS SES Us ae ce wee) Rew Wc center 60 -.85 40-44 72 -.85 40-44 60 -.95 44 64 -.75 44-45 
iY Yes 9 aa RY ans le eae a A at ob, 60 -.85 40-44 72 -.85 40-44 65 -.95 40-44 653-.75 40-45 
NOS Fae ee ere He hectic ce OR Ute stale che ae 60 -.95 40-44 624-.95 40-44 65 -.95 40-44 70 -.77 40-45 
CRS ch ol aR lati pal tee aay, UU Mra ak Adee 60 -.95 40-44 622-.95 40-44 60 -.95 40-48 70 -.77 40-45 

Victoria— 

LAU Mere SO A gy one ae SMe?! fa 75 -.90 4 774-1.00 44 823-.85 44 75 —.87 44 
RET Olea 0 08 MIRROR eA MAAR ea AO 0 724 44 : 44 | |624-.74 44 684 44 
AGSO No ee eas Uae ie tae moe 80 -.84 4 84 441 .75 —.82 44 | .75 -.81 44 
OST CE Re Laie ce Gem lebi  aly Un aes 75 —.84 44 84 44 68 —.82 44 75 -.81 44 
OS 2G A Nar eae ee ens 2 ee Coa 68 -—.75 44 (3) 44 68 -.75 44 68 44 
TOSS ae re oi cc cB SOR GER oe eee 724-.75 44 uD 44 65 -.75 44 68 44 
ROSEN AIA E A han oN ae lege la i ae tees 68 -.75 44 15 44] .65 -.75 44 68 44 
1K EIR rae pelt pagans Ca Biiaiaty ER SRI lee! Su 68 -.75 44 15 44] .65 -.75 44 68 44 
LOSS cee cere eR Uke eS 68 -.75 44 nhs 44 65 -.75 44 68 44 
MOS Re ee aks ivan ek Wetietee ee So ee 68 -.75 44 75 -—.84 44 68 -.75 44 75 44 


(TAIN Oe ode RON IND Ces aah (dayica 68 -.75 44 | 9 eee 44| 75 -.79 44 “75 44 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 
(ce) Printing Tradest 


Locality 


ee) 


weer eve re reees 
Ce ie a ry 


ry 


Smee ener ee oeee 
weer eee to oes 


Ce ee 


re i ee 


see eee eee e eres 


eee eer eee e rene 
































Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, Pressmen, 
Machine and Machine and News Job Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week |week| week |week| week |week| week |week| week |week| week | week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

32.00} 48 30.00 48 30.00} 48 30.00 48/30.00-35.00 48 10.00 48 

32.00} 48 |30.00-35.00| 44-48 30.00) 48 31.00] 44-48/30.00-35.00| 44-48 10.00] 44-48 

35.00 48 |32.00-35.00| 44-48]24.00-34.00 48 31.00} 44-48/30.00-40.00| 44-48 10.00) 44-48 

35.00} 48 |25.00-35.00] 44-48]24.00-34.00} 48 31.00} 44-48]30.00-40.00) 44-48 10.00} 44-48 

35.00 48 |25.00-35.00] 44-48]/25.00-34.00 48 |27.00-31.00| 44-48/30.00-40.00] 44-48 11.00] 44-48 

32.00) 48 |25.00-35.00| 44-48122.50-34.00| 48 |24.40-31.00] 44-48/30.00-40.00] 44-48 11.00} 44-48 

32.00 48 |25.00-35.00] 44-48/21.50-34.00 48 |24.40-31.00| 44-48/27.00-36.00)} 44-48 11.00} 44-48 

32.00 48 |25.00-35.00] 44-48/21.50-34.00 48 |24.25-31.00) 44-48|27.00-36.00) 44-48 11.00) 44-48 

32.00} 48 |25.00-33.45| 44-48124.00-34.00] 48 |24.25-31.00] 44-48127.00-35.00] 44-48 11.00} 44-48 

34.00 44 |25.00-33.45| 44-48}24.00-34.00 48 |24.25-26.00| 44-48/27.00-35.00} 44-48 11.00} 44-48 

35.00} 42 |25.00-35.00} 42-48/24.00-34.00) 48 |25.00-28.00} 44-48/27.00-35.00| 44-48 11.00] 44-48 

30.00} 48 30.00} 48 32.00} 48 30.00} 48 30.00} 48 10.00} 48 

33.00 48 31.80 44 36.00 48 31.80 44 30.00 44 10.00 44 

36.00} 48 33.00} 44 36.00} 48 |32.80-36.00} 44 31.00} 44 |10.00-13.00} 44 
37.00-40.00} 48 |83.00-38.00} 44 37.00} 48 |82.80-38.00) 44 31.00} 44 |1000-13.00} 44 
33.30-36.00 48 33.00 44 |33.30-35.10 48 |32.80-38.00 44 31.00 44 |10.00-13.00 44 
33.30-35.10| 484 33.00) 44 |33.30-35.10| 484/32.80-38.00} 44 31.00} 44 | 9.00-12.00} 44 
30.00-31.59 434 33.00 44 |30.00-31.59 434/32.80-38.00 44 31.00 44 | 9.00-12.00 44 
33.30-35.10 48 33.00 44 33.30 48 |32.80-38.00 44 31.00 44 | 9.00-12.00 44 
33.30-35.10} 48 33.00} 44 33.30} 48 |32.80-38.00) 44 31.00} 44 | 9.00-12.00} 44 
33.30-37.00 48 33.00 44 |30.00-35.15 48 |30.75-35.00 44 33.00 44 | 9.00-12.00 44 
33.30-38.00] 48 |33.00-36.00] 44 |30.00-36.00} 48 |30.75-88.00| 44 33.00} 44 | 9.00-12.00} 44 

28 .00 48 26.00 48 24 .00 48 |21.00-28.00 48 |24.50-30.00 48 | 6.00-11.00 48 

29 .00 48 29.00 48 28.00 48 |23.00-32.00 48 |26.50-32.00 48 | 8.00-15.00 48 

31.00 48 31.00 48 33 .00 48 |28.00-37.00 48 |27.00-35.00 48 | 9.00-15.00 48 

32.50 48 32.50 48 33.00 48 |28.00-37.00 48 |27.00-35.00 48 | 9.00-15.00 48 

32.50 48 32.50 48 |29.70-32.00 48 |28.00-32.50 48 |25.00-32.50 48 | 9.00-12.00}48-48 

30.50) 48 30.50} 48 |29.70-32.00| 48 |28.00-32.00| 48 |25.00-31.00} 48 | 9.00-12.00} 48 
25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-31.00 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-31.50 48 |25.00-31.00 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-31.50 48 |25.00-31.00 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-31,50 48 |25.00-32.50 48 | 7.50-12.00 48 

*30.50 46*|26.50*- 46*- .50*- 46*/26.50*- 46*— |26.50*— 46*— 9.00-11.00 46* 
30.50* 48* 32.50* 31.50 48* 35.00 48* 

36.00} 48 |36.00-40.00 48 36.00} 48 36.00 48 33.75) 48 14.50} 48 
38.00-42.00 48 |36.00-42.00] 44-48 36.00 48 36.00 48 33.70 48 15.00 48 
38.00-44.00] 48 |36.00-42.00}] 44-48135.00-43.00| 48 |36.00-40.00 48 33.70| 48 15.00} 48 
38.00-44.00 48 |36.00-42.00} 44-48/35.00-43 .00 48 |36.00-40.00 48 33.75 48 15.00 48 
38.00-44.00 48 |32.00-40.00} 44-48|35.00-43 .00 48 |32.00-36.00} 44-48}30.00-33.75 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
36.00-44.00 48 |32.00-40.00| 44-48]32.00-43.00 48 |32.00-36.00| 44-48/30.00-33.75 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
36.00-44.00 48 |30.00-40.00| 44-48/32.00-43 .00 48 |30.00-36.00) 44-48]27.00-33.75 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
36.00-45.50 48 |30.00-40.00] 44-48/32.00-43 .00 48 130.00-36.00} 44-48/27.00-36.00 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
36.00-45.50 48 |31.20-40.00] 44-48/32.09-43.00 48 |31.20-36.00] 44-48/31.20-86.00 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
36.00-45.50 48 131.20-40.00] 44-48|32.00-43.00 48 |31.20-36.00| 44-48|31.20-36.00 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
36.00-45.50) 44-48/31.50*— 44-45*)35 .00-48.00| 44-48/31.50*- 44-45*131.50*—- 45*/12.60-15.50 45* 

40.50 38.00 36.00 

38.00) 453 35.00 48 34.00} 48 35.00 48 34.00} 48 13.50 48 

42.00 464|35.00-40.00} 44-48 40.00 48 |35.00-38.00| 44-48]34.00-37.00 4§ 13.50 48 

44.00 464|35.00-40.00} 44-48 43 .00 48 |35.00-40.00| 44-48/34.00-37.00 48 13.50 48 

44.00 464|35.00-40.00] 44-48 43 .00 48 |35.00-40.00| 44-48]/35.00-37.00 48 13.50 48 

44.00 464|35.00-40.00| 44-48 38.70 48 |35.00-40.00| 44-48/33.00-36.00 48 13.50 48 

37.60 464|33.00-40.00| 44-48 36.75 48 |32.00-40.00| 44-48/30.00-36.00 48 13.50 48 

37.60 464|33.00-40.00] 44-48 30 4D 48 |32.00-40.00| 44-48]/30.00-36.00 48 13.50 48 

37.60 464|33.00-40.00| 44-48 36.75 48 |32.00 40.00} 44-48/30.00 36.00 48 13.50 49 

39.60 462|32.00-41.00| 44-48 38.70 48 132.00-40.00) 44-48/30.00-36.00 48 |10.50-14.50 48 

44.00 464/30.00-38.00) 45-48 43 .00 48 |30.00-38.00| 45-48/30.00-36.00] 45-48}10.50-14.50] 45-48 

41.80 45 |30.00-38.00; 45-48 40.85 48 |30.00-38.00] 45-48/30.00-36.00! 45-48/11.50-14.50| 45-48 

38.00 48 |3v.20-38.00 48 36.00 48 |35.20-38.00 48|34.00-36.00| 44-48]16.80-18.00 48 

42.50 464/35.20-40.00} 44-48 41.50 48 |35.20-40.00| 44-48]36.00-40.00} 44-48]16.80-18.00 48 

47.50 464|35.00-42.00| 44-48 46.50 48 |36.00-42.00} 44-48|36.00-40.00} 44-48]16.80-18.00 48 

47.50 464|35.00-42.00| 44-48 46.50 48 |36.00-42.00| 44-48]36.00-40.00} 44-48]16.80-18.00 48 

47.50 464135.00-40.00] 44-48 46.50 48 133.00-40.00] 44-48|33.00-40.00] 44-48/15.00-18.00} 44-48 

44.00 464/33.00-40.00] 44-48 43 .00 48 |33.00-40.00| 44-48]/33.00-40.00] 44-48]12.50-18.00} 44-48 

45.50 4624|/33.00-40.00| 44-48 44.50 48 133.00-40.00|} 44-48]33.00-40.00] 44-48/12.50-18.00} 44-48 

46.50 464/33.00-40.00| 44-48 45.50 48 |33.00-40.00| 44-48/33.00-40.00] 44-48]12.50-18.00} 44-48 

47.50 464|33.00-40.00} 44-48 rae 48 |33.00-40.00| 44-48/33.00-40.00] 44-48]12.00-18.00} 44-48 

42.50 40 |33.00-40.00} 40-48 48 |33.00-40.00| 40-48/33.00-40.00) 44-48]12.00-18.00} 44-48 

44.00 40 |33.00-40.00! 40—-44/44.00- ah i 40-48133.00-40.001 40-48133.00-44.00! 40-48113.20-18.001 40-48 





* Minimum rates and maximum hours for classified printing establishments under the Collective Labour Agreements’ Act, 


1938 


+ Samples of wages and hours of labour for lithographers, 


are shown in Table XI. 


photo-engravers, 


stereotypers and electrotypers 
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TABLE I.—_RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 
(c) Printing Tradest—Con. 











Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, Pressmen, 
Machine and Machine and News Job Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Locality Se Se SE SS 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours] Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week |week] week | week] week |week| week |week| week |week] week | week 
$ $ $ $ $ ¢ 
Hamilton— 
REV .LOF7 Sb SRN UES E, 34.00 48 34.00 48 34.00 48 34.00 48 34.00 48}12.00-15.00] 44-48 
O26 Ursa ape 41.00) 48 35.00} 44-48 40.00} 48 |35.00-38.00| 44-48]35.00-44.00] 44-48]11.00-16.00| 44-48 
LET Ae ae hae ee 43.25} 48 |35.00-38.00] 44-48 42.25} 48 |35.00-38.00] 44-48/35.00-44.00} 44-48]/11.00-15.40| 44-48 
OSM Mg esamie ce ats 43.50} 48 |35.00-38.00] 44-48 42.50} 48 |35.00-38.00} 44-48/35.00-40.00] 44-48]11.00-15.40] 44-48 
(RPA EAR CRIED! 43.50] 48 |33.75-38.00} 44-48 42.50} 48 |33.75-36.00| 44-48133.00-40.00| 44-48]11.00-15.40] 44-48 
MO Samine se ah ieisis cue cy fete} 48 |33.75-38.00} 44-48 35.00 48 |31.50-36.00) 44-48/32.00-40.00} 44-48)11.00-15.40} 44-48 
OS Sarr RAS atc aNe SV Mees) 48 |33.75-38.00| 44-48 35.00 48 |31.50-36.00] 44-48/32.00-40.00] 44-48]11.00-15.40] 44-48 
OB era heaves ast 37.75] 48 |83.75-38.00} 44-48 36.75] 48 |31.50-36.00] 44-48]32.00-40.00} 44-48]11.00-15.40} 44-48 
HOSG Sema Se le 37.75| 48 |33.00-36.00} 44-48 36.751 48 |30.00-36.00] 44-48/32.00-40.00] 44-48]11.00-15.40] 44-48 
MOBG: ta esenice cise 39.25} 48 |33.00-36.00} 44-48 38.25} 48 |30.00-36.00| 44-48/32.00-40.00} 44-48/11.00-15.40] 44-48 
TOSS Mew aki a 41.25} 48 |33.00-36.00] 44-48 40.25} 48 |33.00-36.00} 44-48/32.85-40.00} 44.48/11.00-15.40] 44-48 
London— 
O20 Near tian: |. sae 35.00} 44 35.00 48 80.00} 44 27.50 48 80.00} 48 10.00} 48 
LOZG seein vas stacker 38.00] 44 37.00) 44-48 36.00} 44 34.00) 44-48 35.00} 48 14.00} 48 
TOBO Metros beh aerate 38.00} 44 |85.00-38.00} 44-48 36.00} 44 86.00) 44-48135.40-40.00} 48 11.50} 48 
TOS IGA a atiia, ees 38.00} 44 |35.00-38.00} 44-48 36.00} 44 36.00} 44-48]35.00-40.00] 48 11.50} 48 
WQS tees ede are 34.20} 44 |33.30-38.00) 44-48 32.40} 44 36.00} 44-48/31.50-40.00] 48 11.50) 48 
MOBO Me aah ctne 30.80-34.20} 44 |33.80-38.00] 44-48 32.40} 44 |32.40-38.00} 44-48/29.95-40.00} 48 11.50} 48 
5 Cee Fe eC A AAR 30.80-34.20] 44 |33.30-38.00} 44-48 34.20} 44 |82.40-38.00] 44-48/29.95-40.00} 48 11.50} 48 
BOBS! eae ee tye at 30.80-34.20} 44 |33.00-38.00}] 44-48 34.20} 44 |32.40-38.00] 44-48]29.95-40.00] 48 11.50} 48 
T9SG ire docu asces 30.80-34.20] 44 |33.00-38.00} 44-48 34.20} 44 |30.00-38.00| 44-48]30.50-40.00} 48 11.50) 48 
LOBE strc pies 35.00-37.00} 44 |33.00-38.00} 44-48 34.00} 44 |30.00-38.00} 44-48/29.00-40.00} 45-48 11.50} 45-48 
LORS eee ecleds uresas 36.00} 44 |83.00-40.00} 44-48 84.00} 44 |30.00-88.00) 44-48/31.00-40.00) 45-48 11.50} 45-48 
Windsor— 
PO QOS Mme Street 39.00} 48 39.00 48 45.00} 48 35.00 AQUED Uae camels aeeas 14.00 48 
ASTOR A aera da i 48.00} 48 41.00] 44-48 45.00} 48 44.00] 44-48 37.50) 44-48 15.00) 44-48 
LOSO Amine eelae 52.32] 48 44.00} 44-48 56.32) 48 |40.00-45.00} 44-48 40.00] 44-48 17.00} 44-48 
AOS Bet renceel ites: 50.88] 48 44.00] 44-48 49.00} 48 |40.00-48.00} 44-48 40.00} 44-48 17.00} 44-48 
1 ES Peat aa ay i oh 45.60} 48 |39.60-44.15| 44-48 42.00} 48 |34.00-45.00] 44-48 36.00} 44-48 15.00) 44-48 
POBS LI pierce a 38.40} 48 |35.20-40.00} 44-48 35.00] 48 |28.00-40.00) 44-48 36.00} 44-48 15.00} 44-48 
LOS4 eee aera 38.40] 48 |35.20-40.00] 44-48 35.00} 48 |28.00-40.00} 44-48]28.00-38.00} 44-48 15.00] 44-48 
MOSS steadier ae 38.40 48 |35.20-45.00} 44-48 85.00 48 |30.00-40.00| 44-48]28.00-40.00] 44-48 15.00} 44-48 
OSG) Cera ate eens 38.40] 48 |35.20-45.00| 44-48 35.00} 48 |30.00-40.00} 44-48}28.00-40.00] 44-48 15.00} 44-48 
LOB Teese te oe 40.80} 48 |36.00-45.00) 44-48 37.40} 48 |30.00-40.00| 44-48]28.00-40.00] 44-48 15.00} 44-48 
1938 eee nea 40.80} 48 |37.40-41.00] 44-48 87.40} 48 |32.50-40.00| 44-48/30.80-40.00} 44-48115.00-18.00] 44-48 
46.00} 46 44.00 48 41.00} 48 44.00 48 39.00 48/12.00-18.00 48 
44.00} 46 39.60) 44-48 43.75| 48 39.60) 44-48/35.00-40.00] 44-48/12.00-18.00] 44-48 
47.00} 46 39.60) 44-48 45.00} 48 39.60} 44-48135.00-40.00| 44-48]12.00-18.00| 44-48 
47.00} 46 39.60) 44-48 46.00} 48 39.60] 44-48)/35.00-40.00] 44-48]12.00-18.00} 44-48 
43.00] 46 39.60) 44-48 42.00} 48 39.60] 44-48135.00-39.00} 44-48)12.00-18.00} 44-48 
40.00} 46 |35.20-38.50| 44-48 39.00} 48 |35.20-38.50| 44-48/33.00-39.00} 44-48/12.00-18.00} 44-48 
40.00} 46 |35.20-38.50) 44-48 89.00} 48 |35.20-38.50| 44-48/33.00-39.00] 44-48/12.00-18.00} 44-48 
40.00} 46 135.20-38.50| 44-48 39.00} 48 |35.20-38.50| 44-48/33.00-39.00} 44-48]12.00-18.00| 44-48 
40.00} 46 |35.20-38.50) 44-48 39.00} 48 |35.20-38.50| 44-48/33.00-39.00} 44-48]12.00-18.00] 44-48 
LOST tea var sores 40.00} 46 |35.20-38.50) 44-48 89.00} 48 |35.20-38.50] 44-48/33.00-39.00} 44-48/12-00-18.00} 44-48 
TOSSARY Seren. 42.50} 46 |35.20-38.50] 44-48 40.50} 48 |35.20-38.50} 44-48/33.00-39.00} 44-48]12.00-18.00} 44-48 
Regina— 
O20 ree anarateis aie 37.00} 48 43.12] 48 42.00) 48 42.00; 48 42.00} 48 21.00 48 
NOQG enon cle e ee 44.00} 48 40.25} 44 44.00} 48 40.35} 44 40.35] 44 19.00 44 
T9SO eee we ielagr 48.00} 48 44.00} 44 47.04; 48 43.15} 44 44.00} 44 20.00 44 
TOS MS neers sure 48.00} 48 44.00} 44 47.04; 48 43.15} 44 44.00} 44 20.00 44 
POSS Re aso ce ts 43.00} 48 39.60) 44 42.24) 48 89.60} 44 44.00} 44 18.00 44 
ORE Pa api Bele Md 37.45} 48 34.382} 44 36.50} 48 84.65) 44 40.00} 44 15.00 44 
TEORY Fe sed tof pra te 37.45] 48 34.32} 44 37.45} 48 84.65} 44 34.32] 44 15.00 44 
TOS Se ree se osu 37.45} 48 84.32) 44 37.45) 48 34.65} 44 84.32) 44 15-00 44 
LOSE er ene ents sibs 37.45, 48 34.32] 44 37.45) 48 34.65} 44 84.32} 44 15.00 44 
19S Licstoe aus wens 37.45) 48 35.20] 44 37.45] 48 35.20} 44 35.20) 44 15.00 44 
T9SS Persea: 37.45, 48 85.20) 44 37.45] 48 35.20) 44 35.20) 44 15.00 44 
Saskatoon— 
1920 eee et tere oes 42.00} 48 42.00} 44 46.00} 48 |42.00-45.00} 44 37.50} 48 14.00 44 
1026 Peewee cee nes 44.00} 48 40.35} 44 44.00} 48 |37.50-40.35) 44 47.00} 48 18.00 44 
1980 We eee 48.00} 48 44.00] 44 48.00} 48 44.00} 44 |35.00-55.00) 44 17.00 44 
1931 pe iea ee 43.20} 48 39.60] 44 43.20} 48 89.60} 44 |35.00-55.00| 44 17.00 44 
1082 eee cera 43.20} 48 39.60} 44 43.20} 48 39.60] 44 |35.00-48.00} 44 17.00 44 
LOSS eee eects 40.00} 45 39.60} 44 42.00} 45 39.60} 44 |35.00-40.00} 44 17.00 44 
1984 eee 40.00} 45 |39.60-42.00]} 44 42.00} 45 |39.60-42.00) 44 |85.00-40.00) 44 17.00 44 
1980. tnt eee eines 40.00} 45 /39.60-42.00]} 44 42.00} 45 |35.65-42.00) 44 |85.00-40.00) 44 17.00 44 
1986 eee eee 40.00} 45 |39.60-42.00] 44 42.00} 45 |35.65-42.00} 44 |85.00-40.00} 44 17.00 44 
i LEK Y feaal satiny Sarr Pie- 40.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 42.00 45 42.00 44 135.00-40.00 44 17.00 44 
T9SSsc ce aes eee 40.00| 45 |39.60-42.00!1 44 42.001 45 42.00| 44 |135.00-40.00| 44 17.00 44 


t See footnote on page 25. 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 


(ce) Printing Trades}—Conc. 








Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, Pressmen, 
Machine and Machine and News Job Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Locality $1 | S| | 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours}| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week |week| week |week|] week | week} week |week| week |week| week | week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Calgary— 
AGO Web ian siecioeie eek 45.00} 45 45.00} 45 45.00) 45 45.00} 45 45.00} 45 21.00 45 
LODGR se RS ne 43.20) 45 39.60) 44 43.20) 45 39.60) 44 39.60) 44 18.90 44 
LO SORE eee ete sss 47.25) 45 44.00} 44 47.25) 45 44.00) 44 39.60} 44 18.90 44 
TOs eters t 48.00) 45 44.00) 44 48.00) 45 44.00; 44 39.60) 44 18.90 44 
TSP BAS Sal lb 43.20} 45 40.50) 44 43.20) 45 40.50} 44 134.25-39.00| 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
OBS Iay thee’ es 88.25} 45 40.50) 44 38.25) 45 40.50} 44 |34.25-39.00} 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
NO Lads Leese AL ae 38.25] 45 40.50) 44 38.25; 45 135.00-40.50} 44 |34.25-39.00] 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
LOSSY asa es. 38.25) 45 40.50) 44 88.25] 45 |35.00-40.50| 44 |34.25-39.00} 44 |15.00-18.00 44 
LOS. Grrr Rae Oe ee 38.25} 45 40.50} 44 38.25} 45 |35.00-40.50] 44 |34.00-39.00} 44 |15.00-18.00 44 
1122 Gy Hb Gea 38.25} 45 40.50} 44 38.25} 45 |35.00-40.50} 44 |83.00-39.00] 44 |15.00-18.00 44 
LOB P ie tee al. 88.25) 45 40.50} 44 38.25} 45 |35.00-40.50} 44 |33.00-42.30| 44 |15.00-18.50 44 
Edmonton— 
TOQO MR ete a eee 45.00) 45 41.28! 48 45.00) 45 42.00) 44 41.28) 44 17.60 44 
Gc SHEAR ORR Oe 6 43.20) 45 39.60) 44 43.20) 45 39.60} 44 39.60! 44 18.00 44 
LOS O RP ee he 47.25) 45 44.00) 44 47.25} 45 44.00) 44 44.00} 44 20.68 44 
TOS TRY, Biter ay). 48.00} 45 44.00} 44 48.00) 45 44.00} 44 46.20] 44 20.68 44 
NOS Zee Nake rl Rh 43.20) 45 42.20) 44 43.20} 45 42.24) 44 139.60-42.24) 44 18.90 44 
LOSS Meee Et. 38.25} 45 37.40} 44 38.25) 45 137.40-42.24| 44 37.40] 44 17.60 4g 
nO RY Ge Oe §  Seoeaee 4 38.25} 45 37.40) 44 88.25} 45 137.40-42.24| 44 37.40} 44 17.60 44 
DO Si ofl Na 38.25} 45 37.40} 44 38.25} 45 137.40-42.24| 44 37.40] 44 17.60 44 
193625. Sh fetes oh 38.25} 45 |37.40-39.60) 44 38.25! 45 137.40-39.60| 44 37.40] 44 17.60 44 
BOY oes an cnet Mets § 40.50} 45 |37.40-39.60) 44 40.50} 45 |37.40-39.60| 44 37.40} 44 17.60 44 
HOSS iMs eecs a eV: 40.50} 45 |87.40-39.60} 44 40.50] 45 |37.40-89.60| 44 37.40} 44 17.60 44 
Vancouver— 
ODOM Areas chk rocachs 40.50} 45 40.50) 48 40.50} 48 40.50 48 39.00 48 19.50 48 
OQ G ee re< nis sie oh 45.00} 45 42.00} 44-48 45.00} 48 42.00] 44-48 42.00) 44-48 21.00] 44-48 
LOS ORES Pere. 48.00} 465 45.00} 44-48 48.00} 48 45.00} 44-48 45.00} 44-48 23.00} 44-48 
ES line, Bike Aan 48.00] 45 45.00} 44-48 48.00} 48 45.00} 44-48/38.50-45.00] 44-48 23.00} 44-48 
1989 a Reet, 43.20) 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20] 48 40.50] 44-48/38.50-45.00] 44-48/16.00-20.25] 44-48 
1 SB RA Cae B 43.20} 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20) 48 40.50} 44.48/38.00-45.00] 44-48]14.00-20.25| 44-48 
TOS ARS te et. 43.20) 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20) 48 40.50] 44-48/38.00-45.00} 44~48]14.00-20.25] 44-48 
UO AG 0 OSES 43.20) 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20) 48 40.50} 44-48/38.00-45.00| 44-48114.00-20.25] 44-48 
NOS GI ees tert: 43.20}; 45 40.50) 44-48 43.20} 48 40.50| 44-48/35.00-42.30) 44-48}14.00-20.25| 44-48 
LOS NEAR FC AD: 43.20) 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20} 48 40.50] 44-48/38.00-45.00) 44-48]14.00-20.25| 44-48 
TOSSRa ae laa 39.75-47.70)373-45 40.50) 44-48 47.70) 48 40.50} 44-48/40.00-45.00) 44-48]14.00-20.25] 44-48 
Victoria— 
TOZ0 eRe on SH 40.50} 45 40.50} 48 40.50) 48 39.00} 48 39.00} 48 19.50 48 
TO2G6 2 BER oe, Be a 45.00) 45 44.00} 44 45.00} 48 42.00} 44 42.00} 44 21.00 44 
VGSOP Na stone ee 48.00} 45 45.00} 44 48.00) 48 45.00} 44 45.00} 44 22.50 44 
TOS TA Rs ero mR RE: 48.00} 45 45.00} 44 48.00} 48 45.00] 44 45.00} 44 22.50 44 
TOSI tailne a 43.20} 45 |40.92-45.00| 40-44 43.20) 48 45.00] 40-44/40.92-45.00} 40-44]18.40-22.50}] 40-44 
FOS a ae cuethlia pychs 36.00-43.20/374-45|36.84-45.00| 40-44 43.20} 48 |36.84-45.00] 40-44/36.84-45.00| 40-44/18.40-22.50) 40-44 
Tee eat be AN ea 36.00-43.20|373-45136.84-45.00] 40-44/36.00-43.20] 48 |37.80-45.00) 40-44/36.84-45.00] 40-44/18.40-22.50] 40-44 
BOS See Let Vcr. 36.00-43.20/374-45140.50-45.00 44/36.00-43.20} 48 |37.80-45.00} 44 |40.50-45.00} 44 |20.25-25.50 44 
NOS GRE eae tree st: 36.00-43.20|374-45140.50-45.00] 40-44/36.00-43.20] 48 137.80-45.00} 44 |40.50-45.00] 44 |20.25-25.50 44 
HOST Or cee ee ae 40.00-48.00|374-45140.90-45.00] 40-44/40.00-48.00] 48 |42.00-45.00} 44 45.00] 44 |22.45-25.50 44 
TOSSPRARS Ri An 48 .00 45|40.90-45.00} 40-44 48.00} 48 |42.00-45.00} 44 45.00} 44 |22.45-25.50 44 





t See footnote on page 25. 
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TABLE I._RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 


Continued 


(d) Electric Street Railways§§ 









Locality 


Wages per hour 


*Conductors and Motormen 


Two 
men 
cars 








Wages 
per 
hour. 






Hours 
per 
week 


Wages 
per 
hour 


Shop and Barnt | Electricianst 
Men 


Hours 


per 


week 


Trackmen and 


ee ee ee eS) | Ae ee ee ee ee) ee 






Nova Scoria 


Halifar— 


eoocveeocces 


eececcsoeee 


eeocecoceceoee 


eececerceoeee 


eoceceecececos 


New Brunswick 


Saint John— 


ewe corer escer eee reser iseooceseeres 
eC eC 
cee cece ecseoosecs es eeos 
ero rereccecesececeoee 
i 
ee) 
eee rececoscescececsrccee 
eee cessor oresresesoe 
cee coececose sree esecoe 
ecere occ soc ceocereesece 


ee eC 


eee ceeesr occ sec eoocesretteosrereecesee 


Ce eC Cs GC 


see cce resco eovreceoes 
cores er eoseeeerooeece 


eee eee srceeoerecse recess 


ee 
i Oe eC acy 
see e re sccocereresoree 
eco ererseoeceroeoooecees 


ee ee 


re 


see eer ee eeoceeeereos 


eee eee eee see rere oce 


seer eer cerececeoeceeoes 


Co eC 






eeceoeccoeoe 


eeecoecececvoe 


eoeoececeesce 


eeoececcceve 


eoereceeoee 


coco ceeoee 


eooereseoee 


oe eC 


eeecoceeeee 


seer ecoces 


ecco oeoeoe 


eeceorecece 


ceoeerceooee 


eceeceosee 


eecceeceeves 


eee veeores 


eee coeoeee 
eoeosecocees 


cece seoeecce 
eoeoecesececos 
eocesoeeoe 
cece eercooe 
eee oceccece 
ecoeeeoeee 
ecco escese 
a 
eee cocoeee 


eocerceses 


eoeesreececeecevoecsccce ec} cl “shtb [eee ereececreoeiesecee 





§§ See footnotes on page 32. 





.55 -.72 
.42 -.58 


48 -.57 
43 -.57 
45 -. 
54 =, 
Aigo 
LOZ 
52 -. 
Odie. 
(02 
50 =: 
50 =.61 


Labourers 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 

.80 —.48 54 
.30 —.48 50 
40 -.47 44 
.40 -.50 44 
.40 -.50 44 
.385 —.45 44 
.85 -.45 44 
.05 —.45 44 
6380 —.47 44 
.35 -.55 44 
.85 —.55 44 

.373| 60 


.82 -.35 154-59 
.82 -.385 [53-59 
.82 -.35 153-59 

ol 4 


eee sees er oelecer selec reece ereec|se score cteeresnevevreoleorosserieovcresererteseese 





Linemen§ 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 
.564~-.69 |54-57 
.52 —.613|54-63 
50 -.77 44 
50 -.77 44 
55 -.77 44 
50 -.70 44 
50 -.70 44 
50 -.70 44 
538 -.74 44 
55 -.77 44 
50 -.77 44 
62 60 
43 -.50 53 
35 -.51 53 
35 -.51 53 
Ae | 
te Ct Aaa) 
Bea) ae ve 
WSN 
BAO ls shade 
PAT ae 
BY AG) | ae, 
45 -.57 54 
42 -.57 54 
AT -.57 54 
50 -.57 54 
50 -.57 54 
-409-.463 54 
.404-.464| 54 
.404—.464| 54 
.403-.463 54 
.424-.49 54 
44 -.51 54 
45 54 
43 -.45 60 
45 -.50 160-65 
45 -.50 493-65 
45 -.50 |54-65 
.414-.45 |54-59 
.414 .45 154-59 
.414-.45 154-59 
.414-.453154-59 
.45 —.47$|/54-59 
.474-.484) 54 
.38 60 
.30 55 
.30 55 
.30 45 
<8 50 
30 40 
.30 40 
25 -.35 40 
25 -.35 40 
31 -.47 45 
35 -—.48 45 
.44 -.51 60 
.48 -.55 60 
51 -.55 48 
.61 -.55 40 
AT -.51 48 
47 -.51 40 
47 —.51 40 
47 -.51 |40-48 
53 -.57 |40-48 
53 -.57 48 





5 
34 54 
.85 -.44 54 
35 -.44 54 
44 54 
46 54 
46 54 
48 54 
.380 [54-63 
.380 154-63 
.380 |54-63 
.380 {54-63 
243 |54-63 
245 |54-63 
.243-.28 |54-63 
.24% .28 |54-63 
26 -.293|54-63 
.26 -.293154-63 
30 60 
30 533 
35 60 
30 60 
80 60 
323 (54-63 
273-.323 |54-63 
273-.323|54-63 
273-.325|54-63 
30 -.35 {54-63 
30 -.38 
.30 60 
.285-.30 55 
.30 55 
.30 45 
27 45 
25 36 
25 36 
25 40 
25 40 
25 40 
.25 —.27 45 
3d 60 
30 54 
35 48 
35 48 
ol 48 
ol 48 
31 48 
ol 48 
35 48 
385 48 
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TABLE I.-RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 


Continued 


(d) Electric Street Railways§$—Continued 


_———————————————————————————————————————————————— ee 
SS TT ooooooOOSooaoaoaoooooOOOOoOomommmmoOoOoO~=Ooqoooo eee 


*Conductors and Motormen 


Wages per hour 


Locality 
One 
man 
cars 
$ 
QurBEec—Conc. 





eoeseerersresreeroeseoeee|* * + eeeee08 


cee rere eeseseeeeesee 





§§ See footnotes on page 32. 


Two 
men 
cars 


Peo e ease we 


ee ees oceeee 


Pe eseceee 


2 eseeeece 


SP eereereee 


SP eesecoeee 


CP eoeeseece 


2 eo eeseee 


ee eeresseee 


eee sere see 


eee ees esee 


eee eeeeece 


ee eeceseees 


ee eeereeoce 


ee ecascees 


Coes ereve 


ee eeneseee 


eo eeeoeseee 


ee esesceee 











Linemen§ 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 

.45 -.51 54 
.45 -.51 54 
45 —.48 54 
45 -.48 54 
404-.43 54 
40 54 

.40 54 

.o0 48 

137 48 

BO 48 

54 54 

45 -.52 54 
.40 -.55 54 
48 -.56 48 
35 —.56 48 
51 -.56 48 
51 -.56 48 
51 -.56 48 
51 -.56 48 
51 -.56 48 
51 -.56 48 
(n) 90.00 60 
(n)90.00-| 60 

110.00 

46 60 

46 60 

46 60 

46 60 

46 60 

46 60 

46 60 

48 55 

52 50 

42 60 

43 60 

.47 |44-48 

47 44 

.50 40 

50 40 

.50 44 

.50 44 

.50 44 

50 -.54 44 
50 -.54 44 
62 -.68 44 
72 -.78 44 
72 -.7 44 
72 —.78 |40-48 
72 -.78 36 
72 -.78 36 
72 -.78 44 
72 -.78 44 
72 -.78 44 
72 -.78 44 
72 -.78 44 
45 -.50 60 
40 -.55 54 
40 -.60 50 
40 -.60 45 
40 -.60 45 
.50 -.60 45 
50 -.60 49 
50 -.60 49 
50 -.60 49 
45 -.60 54 
45 -.55 49 





Shop and Barnt| Electricianst | Trackmen and 
Men Labourers 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ 
41 -.50 54 | .41 -.48 54 .40 54 
41 -.46 54 | .43 -.50 54 40 54 
41 -.46 54 | .48 -.52 54 .40 54 
41 -.46 54 | .43 -.52 54 40 54 
37 -.413| 48 | .89 -.47 48 36 54 
35 -.384| 48 | .37 -.44 48 34 54 
35 -.384] 48 | .37 -.44 48 384 54 
34 -.46 48 | .387 -.44 48 84 48 
34 —.46 48 | .87 -.44 48 34 48 
34 -.46 48 | .87 -.44 48 384 48 
34 -.46 48 37 -.44 48 34 48 
.42 -.60 54 | .55 -.573| 54 48 54 
.89 -.55 54 | .50 -.60 54 | .44 -.46 54 
.40 -.58 54 | .40 -.60 54 | .88 -.48 54 
.394-.59 48 | .404-.61 48 | .383-.49 48 
.385 —.59 48 | .394-.61 48 | .384-.49 48 
35 -.59 49 | .353-.61 48 | .384-.49 48 
35 -.59 48 | .354-.61 48 | .384-.444] 48 
35 -.59 48 | .354-.61 48 | .884-.444] 48 
35 -.59 48 | .85 -.61 48 | .384-.4424] 48 
35 —.59 48 | .45 -.61 48 ) .383-.443] 48 
35 -.59 48 | .45 -.61 48 | .384-.444) 48 
38 —.44 60 44 60 132 60 
38 -.50 BOR cc seated ete .30 60 
39 -.54 60 49 60 280 60 
39 -.54 50 49 60 .35 55 
39 -—.54 50 49 60 .85 55 
39 -.54 50 49 60 35 55 
39 -.54 50 49 60 .35 55 
39 -.54 50 49 60 .35 55 
.39 -.54 50 49 60 .385 55 
.87 —.54 50 | .47 -.51 60 .30 55 
38 -.54 493) .48 -.51 155-60 .385 50 
40 —.48 60 |.43-.48 60 45 54 
36 -.48 |51-60 | .43-.48 60 .38 54 
40 -.65 |48-60 53 54 40 54 
40 -.55 |44-48 53 48 .40 ag 
40 -.55 |36-48 .53(b)) = 48 40 40 
40 -.55 |36-48 53(b)| 48 .40 40 
40: =—.55 |51~63 ||... seuss lose ese 40 47 
4OV= 55; 51-63 it. ci ele ate [ene ees .40 51 
40. OO, 151-63 lc ce ele ele eee .40 45 
47 -.59 |48-60 |..........]...... -40 -.43 54 
ATi 59) |4B—Bifs lis sss. shane’ o's! [ote sate's 43 50 
.55 -.75 44 13 44 54 48 
.54 -.81 44 | .60 -.73 44 | .45 -.59 48 
.64 -.81 44 | .60 -.73 44 | .45 -.59 48 
.54 —.813/74-42 | .60 -.793|74-42 | .45 -.59 40 
.54 -.81 32 | .60 -.79 |32-36 | .45 -.59 32 
.54 -.81 32 | .60 -.79 |82-36 | .45 -.60 32 
.54 —.81 |44-48 | .60 -.79 |44-48 | .45 -.60 48 
.54 —.81 |44-48 | .60 -.79 |44-48 | .45 -.55 48 
.54 -.81 |44-48 | .60 -.79 |44-48 | .45 -.55 48 
.54 -.81 |44-48 | .573-.79 |44-48 | .45 -.55 48 
.54 -.81 |44-48 | .60 -.79 144-48 | .45 -.55 48 
35 —.53 6 40 -.53 60 | .35 -.40 60 
35 -.50 |50-60 | .42 -.50 50 | .385 -.40 60 
35 -.53 45 | .50 -.58 45 .35 54 
35 -.53 |85-56 | .50 -.58 35 .30 45 
37 -.53 |85-50 | .50 -.58 40 -oD 45 
37 -.58 144-48 | .50 -.58 40 .35 45 
37 —.58 |44-48 | .50 -.58 44 .30 474 
37 -.58 |44-48 | .50 -.58 44 35 474 
37 -.58 |44-48 | .50 -.58 44 00 474 
37 -.58 144-48 | .50 -.55 44 .85 50 
37 -.58 [44-48 | .53 -—.55 44 .35 50 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS on ee oun IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(d) Electric Street Railways§§—Continued 


*Conductors and Motormen 





Linemen§ Shop and Barnt} Electricianst | Trackmen and 
Wages per hour Men Labourers 
Locality | Hours] ——-—_-——— SO | | 
One Two per Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
man men week per per per per per per per per 
cars cars hour week hour week hour week hour week 
OntTari10o—Con. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Hamilton— 
OO eee UO Nae citatm maillist ietela aie 52 57 | .50 -.66 55 | .46 -.57 55 58 55 45 60 
TU LLG), COMA ID SS Ar 4, tS ARE Zi 48 154-57 | .50 -.66 50 | .404-.524) 55 58 55 45 54 
OSU Bye erlsiavata tobe a atete uae 57 5 54 | .48 -.73 44 | .464-.564| 55 58 55 49 55 
OS tai i ea i Shae ae 57 52 54 | .40 -.73 44 | .464-.564} 48 58 48 49 48 
TERY aes Ente i CsLeaiyet MP, 54 49 48 | .40 -.65 44 | .484-.533] 48 50 48 46 48 
LOSS A aul vessels a, bee a) 2 a 0} .40 -.65 45 | .484-.534] 48 55 48 46 54 
GRE ARR BRS a simile ett Ey Oh a Se 40 | .42 -.65 45 | .484-.534| 48 55 48 46 54 
NOS a el RAD lal: haa ad Gy aes. 5 ARE 40 | .42 -.65 45 | .484-.533] 48 55 48 46 54 
TI TORE Ae REC ony gauniay at EXCH Bis: Se Sie 44 | .50 -.69 45 | .474-.574| 48 59 48 50 54 
COST ieraicte chlahey eR AO A aE ESSN Pega ate operate 44 | .50 -.69 45 | .474-.574| 48 59 48 50 54 
POSS eres nae. Na SOI e sts aetna 44 | .50 -.69 45 | .474-.574| 48 59 48 50 54 
Brantford— 
OZ OAR RAR Dove iin, Letts: WGka cre Mea ges (1).43| 54 45 54 | .86 -.54 54 56 54 42 54 
SUP AN IE ES AIR FeO ei U8) RLS Uc 4 50 54 | .41 -.59 54 61 54 45 54 
LOS OA eA bane Rea ates BOM ss knee 50 50 54 | .45 -.59 |50-63 61 54 45 50 
1a ae Ae Sa OE sf: sk sents 50 50 54 | .45 -.59 |50-63 61 54 45 50 
MER AER ts arg su 0 e e M 50) eA Ba oe 50 50 54 | .45 -.59 [50-63 66 54 45 50 
LOEB MP EE CAS AT 8 Ce (ne 462 50 48 | .45 -.50 8 60 48 45 45 
eT RSNA ih Sua a | eR CGN) a Re Ba 463 50 48 | .45 —.60 |44-48 60 48 45 45 
BOSD spree Meas eh gue) toe, AN eee rel 463 50 48 | .45 -.60 |40-48 60 48 45 45 
REBT AMER 5 Ooty Sry IN ABR ON OR ca 463 .503| 48 | .45 -.604/40-48 .603| 48 .453| 45 
SO a A aa ie a Cae ea A PAS WS ae aval 463 .53 48 | .48 ~.58 |40-48 .634| 48 .48 45 
1 ESTAR TPO NS Sua IES A PAS ANAC MERU er 48 53 48 | .48 -.58 |40-48 .634| 48 48 45 
Kitchener— 
121 CRIA PG a date ots AE PR 45 632) .65 -.724| 54] .35 -.55 60 45 60 .424] 60 
BYP NPI gee Ryan yee OUR) LUA od ODE gg LN 45 70 .724| 54] .40 -.50 60 .60 60 .40 60 
PUR Csi i Dee ES AIA AL REN a, A 45 45 60 | .70 —.724| 54] .40 -.50 60 50 60 40 60 
EUR BN UNE Tat Na, i a 45 45 60 | .70 -.724| 54] .40 -.50 60 50 60 40 60 
Pa yiih a) \ GLUE 45 45 60 | .70 -.724| 54] .40 -.50 60 50 60 40 60 
VAR A SVU an 45 45 60 | .70 -.724] 54] .40 -.50 |54-60 50 54 40 48 
REBT 1 Ga) BAN ROLY Rp 45 45 58 | .70 -.724| 541] .40 -.50 50 54 40 48 
1935 (6) NG eR ih a: 45 45 58 | .70 -.723| 54] .40 -.50 54 50 54 40 48 
POSE (ei) ss RHEE ie oN aa 45 45 58 | .70 -.724| 541] .40 -.50 54 50 54 40 48 
PDAS aN SBN (ANE 2 45 45 158-60 | .70 -.724] 54] .40 -.50 54 50 54 40 48 
DOSS a We eee aame hn an 45 45 158-60 | .70 -.724] 54] .40-.50 ]...... EO) Pie ee 400... 
London— 
AOZOR ei cld cis avers meatiaie du Mew 0 ame 48 552) .43 -.49 60 | .39 -.56 423-51 60 | .386 -.46 60 
TO2O sal s's sees bovine ek eo ae 48 55 | .45 -.60 60 | .40 -.60 {50-63 50 | .85 -.45 50 
AGS Oya sali ad elopate esl eM, 55 50 55 | .40 -.65 {50-54 | .42 -.65 [50-63 | .47 -.60 50 | .40 -.45 54 
UO 1 EA GEETOE ee EAU a se aes 55 | .52 -.65 A7E| .42 -.65 |474-63] .57 -.60 472| .40 -.45 474 
AOSD res lack lls Meise A eNO te, 54 | .47 -.63 442] 43 -.63 |444-56] .57 -.60 442 45 444 
BQ AG cla close. hAN a EalWay ABUTS Ae GA 54 | .47 -.63 442} .43 -.63 |444-56) .55 -.60 442 45 444 
UR Te AE Os a, oh 45h, eS ae 54 | .50 -.63 442! .43 -.63 |442-56] .55 -.60 442 45 444 
LE Eee Saba 4 MMR Aaa EBT Bate ak oe 54 | .50 -.63 4421 .43 -.63 |444-56] .55 -.60 442 45 444 
LOSO Ase nen iE 10d AB ERY. San 2 54 | .50 -.63 443] .43 -.63 |442-56] .55 -.60 444) .40 -.45 443 
LOS eee se Ey SATE BRC Oee 54 | .47 -.65 444) .45 -.65 |444-56| .57 -.62 442 47 44 
GOS ae ske A baci Dately Jai Addins VAN ah Be eT 54 | .62 -.65 442} .45 -.65 |442-56] .57 -.62 442 47 44 
Windsor— 
1 UPD ES AD POR, Mal WO A 55 63 | .60 -.70 54 | .45 -.65 5 6 54 45 54 
ABO ae vidas tcn aie ove osleliy sep shh 60 | 63] .60-.70] 54] .40-.673] 54] .50-.623] 54 40} 60 
ASSO ear oa cree cpa iee 62 62 57 | .60 -.70 54 | .40 -.674] 54] .60 -.674| 54] .40 -.50 54 
LOL sath e terete crc arael eerie 62 62 57 | .62 -.70 54 | .40 -.674| 54 | .623-.674)} 54] .40 -.50 54 
NOS atei ser herso vest ide ae 108 .53 554 .60 54 | .386 -.64 48 | .594-.63 48 | .40 -.42%| 50 
MOSS Woshes cilaheromtors eevee iit 53 Bonen: 60 44 | 86 -.64 |40-56 | .544-.64 40 422] . 44 
TOUR USN A eae | ali 2 ake 53 53 51 60 44 | 86 -.64 |40-56 | .544-.618] 40 423] 44 
LOSS gee crs be aie ee 53 53 51 60 44 | .50 -.64 |44-48 | .50 -.613] 48 50 44 
DUS Lyd Oar Pee des Heit Bat 0 53 53 51 | .60 -.70 44 | .50 -.71 |44-48 | .55 -.70 48 50 44 
AQ ST eists olerausyic Mis feteiiel CLbdue 60 60 51 | .70 -.80 44 | .50 -.80 |44-48 | .50 -.70 48 55 44 
NOSS ceca. » ofan ne tgteaete 60 60 51 | .70 -.80 44 | .55 -.80 48 | .65 -.70 48 55 48 
Sault Ste. Marie— 
tN aera ieee Serer) ed Wee ne iy FAD (OOOO) |. sts Sie an OS]. feet 45 -.48 |...... 55 Ou at uacurn spe eeteestare 
192645 cc eae nine cet, PAB GR bare Ne GORGE LY wer eel. Fee. .88 —.45 66 45 66 40 48 
TOGO bes ciate Hoek beh aoe. rie | a ae oe eg GOEGG) |.k Ue he wes eae 38 -.45 66 45 77 40 48 
DO SM iss sic 88:0 booth Ekle aa Aya BRL aU On Late Same. Mie BR. 35 -.45 |77-91 45 7s 40 48 
TALE Ya ae Sein tae NE Bea} BY a ope GO)ie ese Wel eee, 32 -.48 |70-91 45 70 40 48 
LOGO ease caisticie LR Mies AO) lei es ga eae CLO) es Stee pea he Se 32 -—.45 |70-91 45 (OS ucatane Abeer 
ERE Sadie taal Teababiiat Wt J AQUI oho eae OE 5 AR ARCO 32 -.45 |70-91 45 TOM Vac ak otek | seem 
MOS Dee nioisiee di Men eRe AQHA Br. eee GON oL eee eee 32 -.45 |65-91 45 65) [ones ealhs wee 
MOO ahr. ahs oh pki. ., he. ae AQ Ts cto: tts sie es CELE 0s Se a2 82 -.45 165-91 45 65 374} 54 
eee SP Dee eet inn aot | 4.0). Wi Sen. 2h Le Be AP Sapa | NRG Fag 32 -—.45 |65-91 ee BP au oh 
Nsie.0is 4/0) 6) slopes e ate Ste Aly UN) UNA Alb eae eae UO Pies ese ea | - WS ANS 4 
Port Arthur— er i nn? 
BO oe oe» sis bolts vk Aah Iw cht wil Miele 65 60 .80 493] .52 -.65 493|(n 1382.00 492 .50 492 
LL 2 ee POON EE | STE he See ea ae 54 | .72 -.77 44 | .45 -.62 494; 160.00 493] .42 -.47 od 
LODO y ois sid ita abhi MEL 27 Ra a pats 54 | .57 -.88 44 | .50 -.65 494; 168.00 494] .42 ~.49 49 
US HU argmpaman ie err Glenn Ga TM SIG 54 | .57 -.88 44 | .50 -.65 494} 168.00 492) .42 -.49 194 
BOG 2 eo visa we tobe 5 ih AM lect, EEE aed 54 | .57 -.88 44 | .453-.61 493); 155.80 494) .40 -.45 49 
DOGS a eee cess CRE Lk MMe BGA ies See lee 48 | .57 -.793| 441] .464-.61 44 155.80 44 | .40 -.55 44 
MOSS Fi ois civie eV bake cn goe EVAL MS ote 48 | .57 -.793| 44 | .464-.61 44 155.80 44 | .40 -.45 44 


§§ See footnotes on page 32. 
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TABLE I.-RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS vans OD IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(d) Electric Street Railways§§—Continued 








*Conductors and Motormen 








Linemen§ Shop and Barn{t| Electricianst | Trackmen and 
Wages per hour Men Labourers 
Locality Hours eee 
One Two per Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
man men week per per per per per per per per 
cars cars hour week hour week hour week hour week 
Ontar10o—Conc. $ $ $ $ $ g 
Port Arthur—Cone. 
OE bu ACR RAR: SHG e Tene LD Te te SRN eee 48 | 57 -.794| 44 | .454-.61 44 155.80 44 | .40 -.45 44 
LOSG Meer ates ath bee k 7a ica ie See 48 | .57 -.794) 441] .453-.61 44, 155.80 44 AT 44 
LOS aaa Sita srte th haw « SES DUG lek hielo ato 48 | .57 -.794| 44 | .452-.61 44 155.80 44 | .40 -.47 44 
LOSS Ree asssvet Hens bee COT ot Ie oF A 48 | .61 -.88 441 57 -.65 1 Re BIN | Ist .42 -.49 44 
Fort William— 

PUMPER EN isis’ « erat Nas revesllecd ore ace ecw a 58 .70 49 .50 49 |(n)148.00 63 0 50 
HODOMMEIC cies aie oc einek acu 574 50 |514-63] .72 -.77 44 | .45 -.62 |49-60 148.00 49 | .42 -.47 49 
NGS OMe arse ss cose geist ODE heck Wats oe ae 514-63] .75 -.88 44 | .45 -.65 149-60 160.00 49 49 49 
Ec SA Se G2) - VER Ler, ek a 514-63] .75 -.88 44 | .45 -.65 |54-60 160.00 60 49 49 
NORD RR ee Re 2S cio wee cia jone OE EAD om oh 523-63] .75 —.88 44 | .55 -.61 |54-60 160.00 60 49 49 
LO ee aac tie. o)ecarabicvess 57S eke eke 63 | .55 -.794] 48] .51 -.61 48 148.00 48 47 48 
TOSAS AD sa. ele clase ate ST Leh hd 40-49 | .55 -.794) 48] .51 -.61 48 148 .00 48 47 44 
TOR aa ads os cies banute Biel aee? dene 40-49 | .55 -.794| 48 | .51 -.61 48 148 .00 48 47 44 
TOSOAM eit oac Gh e 6 tees wa OVE |S 04 ke ae 40-49 | .55 -.794| 44] .51 -.61 48 148.00 44 47 44 
DS Neca ae ee COE E EE eh 40-49 | .573-.82 44 | .§34-.63%] 48 154.00 44 49 44 
AOS BER Se Oka. Sc sik oe eversc Re ie ae 40-49 | .81 -.88 44 | .60 -.65 48 160.00 44 49 44 

MANITOBA 

Winnipeg— 
LO ZO Re a eR ce Mls Sees .60 50 | .60 -.944) 44] .44 -.75 48 | .75 -.80 |44-48 44 48 
NOZOMI cicyis fie cis aialsteas nie 624 150 50 | .52 -.91 44 | 44 -.77 40 | .60 -.77 40 | .35 -.44 44 
LO SOM ele A fara tyclce 654 60 48 | 52 -.944| 44 | .424-.75 44} 61 -.75 44] 35 -.45 44 
BOSUMR er cree oles sie e sinensis .654 .60 [42-48 | .52 -.944) 44 | .424-.75 42 | .61 -.75 42 | .85 -.45 44 
i EVs. AGS Sat aaceanees HRS 59-.63(d )|.54-. 58(d )|42-48 | .484-.88 44 | .40 -.70 |39-44 | .57 -—.70 |39-42 403} 44 
PSB) Saurabh, Sngemece: Ae sen .56 51 42 | .44 —.803}/44-48 | .384-.64 |39-44 | .52 -.64 |39-42 .383| 44 
LOAM aie ccotcd iersnyevok inete .56 ‘51 42 | .44 - "803 44-48 | .384-.64 |40-44 | .52 -.64 |40-42 .383| 44 
LODO Reese hes ae eins 56 £51 42 | 44 "804 44-48 | .384-.64 |44-48 | .52 -.64 |44-48 .384| 48 
TOS GR srs islet ie nso alo seve shy pay 42 | .45 -.86 |44-48 | .3894-.65 |44-48 | .53 -.65 |44-48 | .3884-.394] 48 
OE). Wen ay aes See OW. .62 42 | .45 -.86 |44-48 | .893-.65 |44-48 | .53 -.65 |44-48 | .884-.394] 48 
193SRA or se tase aici .603 .554| 42 | .474-.89 48 | .42 -.69 |44-48 | .55 -.69 |44-48 | .374-.42 48 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Regina (m)— 
TOZ 0G. es AB. ote ce cle ae te |e ohh aus trees 55 YI Nee Biches OS 48 -.67 54 65 54 02 54 
TOZORR ea ss ee a Ae .65 55 54 |(c)190.00 |...... 48 -.75 54 .70 54 | .45 -.48 54 
ISOM Oe Fees cee ee 67 uD 54 195;.00M42%s% 20s 45 -.80 54 vs 54 | .45 -.48 54 
NOS THES, OS one Bec ote ee. 67 my | 54 HOBO. ete 45 -.80 54 75 54 | .45 -.48 54 
19S Be eR. eB «wickets 684 .083| 48 RODE OO Hs see .45 -.80 48 Arps 48 | .45 -.48 48 
L933 Mar, teak wei sees. 554 .454| 48 HAN NOS Rd a .40 -.61 48 .68%| 48 | .40 -.45 48 
1934 58. ae Be ee 55 .454| 48 PAL) Oo inte .40 -.61 48 .684| 48 | .40 -.45 48 
1935 ir. Wee ee oh ok ee 55s .454} 48 HA OMe | erate stan .40 -.61 48 .5684! 48 | .40 -.45 48 
TOS GRei ch tave setceNh ois te ae .OD5 .454| 48 TAU Oden: al 40 -.61 48 .684| 48 | .40 -.45 48 
NOS Tease retreive ss ciel the avers 624 .524| 48 a BSAA TM Ws AR 474-.654} 48 .653] 48 | .474-.523| 48 
LOSS ent sketscelaaahe te 624 .623| 48 152 50a ae 474 593] 48 .654] 48 | .474-.524] 48 

Saskatoon— 

DPD i Segawa ae aaalins fhe Ae Osi lle a 54 91 Bay Dla; 7OFl |) | OE) lace eistiees 54 .424} 60 
L9ZGR ee As Ah aes 48 ASSEN ASHNeD Lama TOe | UAB Mss 48 | .424-.494) 60 
TOS OR et sre clei a as abate 48 92 48 | .50 -.80 |48-54 |.......... 48 | .45 -.494) 60 
aC We vi angie ed) SAS 88 48 .92 48 | .50 -—.80 |48-54 |.......... 48 | .45 -.493] 60 
UB YY (Cd ee HO SRS 8 48 .92 48 | .50 -.80 |48-54 |.......... 48 | .45 -.493| 51 
JOSS (Epacsth. it. Bde cteks 48 .92 48 | .50 -.80 |48-54 .824| 48] .45 -.494) 48 
1934 (Gee es a Reece ee 48 92 48 | .50 -.80 |48-59 .824; 48 | .45 -.494] 48 
TOSS GEE Jouve ote Bile orotate 48 .92 48 | .50 -.80 |48-59 .824] 48 | .45 -.474] 48 
TOSSES ce ecenamine cist At 48 .92 48 | .50 -.80 48 .824] 48 | .45 -.474| 48 
LOS Tie) eens tase sohees 41 .92 48 | .50 -.80 |48-54 .824] 48 | .45 -.474] 48 
LOSS necro eae 41 92 48 | .50 -.80 |48-54 .824] 48 | .45 -.474] 48 

pas ame 
i gary (m 
ODO are a ten eieae Seielerace 724 .674| 48 .874| 48] .60 ~.90 48 .874| 48 60 48 

19968 Me Cishermccvtee eicha/ ares 653 .60%} 48 | .623-.844| 44 | .524-.85 44 | .84 -.90 44 |} 524-574) 48 
198QMrer areata ce crete .70 65 48 | .67 -.944] 441] .54 -.90 44 95 44 | 54 -.574] 48 
LISTS. erect ees .70 65 36 | .67 -.943] 386 | .54 -.90 |36-38 | .80 -.95 |36-38 | .54 -.574) 48 
1982 (fi) epee ae seer cies .70 65 44 | 67 -.943| 36] .54 -.85 [80-36 | .80 -.95 |30-36 | .54 -.573136-44 
1933 (fe) nscclcees sieverarerote rebate .70 .65 44 | .67 -.944 40 54 -.85 40 | .80 -.95 40 | .54 -.574 40 
LOSS) ecmrtetsaic s catstree .70 65 44 | .67 -.944) 40] .54 -.85 |40-44 | .80 -.95 40 | .54 ~.574|40-44 
1935 (fk Breath a Seat arsee .70 65 44 | .67 -.944] 40] .54 -.85 |40-44 | .80 -.95 40 | .54 -.573/40-44 
TOSCO GA) Pee ies .70 65 44 | .67-.944) 40] .54 -.85 |40-44 | .80 -.95 40 | .54 -.574 40-44 
CO BVAGM) Mone sabe co cor .70 65 44 | .67 -.943} 40] .54 -.85 |40-44 | .80 -.95 40 | .54 -.574]/40-44 
TOSS. tescrine erelie ores ots .70 .65 44 | .67 -.944) 40] .54 -.85 |40-44 | .80 -.95 40 | .54 -.574/40-44 

Edmonton— 
19200s fee. cated. corte ree 54 .88 44 | .60 -.90 44 .88 44 | .60 -.624| 44 
1026: 4cs Pte at aren 3 54 .82 44 | .50 -.76 44 82 44 | .50 -.52 44 
1USO. seer nec cath 48 .89 44 | .50 -.95 44 89 44 | .50 -.52 44 
TOST(GiR Aste econ samen 48 .89 44 | 52 -.95 44 .89 44 | .50 -.54 44 
1932 (Guam soneca donee et 48 .82 40 | .50 -.873|40-44 .82 40 | .48 -.52 44 

19GS(O Jere merisaislate sete)s 48 82 42 | .50 -.83 42 82 42 | .48 -.52 42 
TOS4 (greeting stint 48 .82 42 | .50 -.83 42 .82 42 | .48 -.52 42 
1 BT ete eS TNS CAR 48 .794| 46 ]°.50 -.793| 44 .783| 44] .48 -.52 44 


§§ See footnotes on page 32. 
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Concluded 


(d) Electric Street Railways§§—Concluded 


*Conductors and Motormen 


TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 


Linemen$ Shop and Barn{t| Electricianst | Trackmen and 
Wages per hour Men Labourers 
Locality Hours 
One Two per Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours}| Wages |Hours 
man men week per per per per per per per per 
cars cars hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ALBERTA—Conc. 
Edmonton—Conc. 
OSG Aree ts Pere pale mite G48) ot, eee 48 . 79% 46 | .50 -.794 44 783 44 48 -.52 44 
OS item ted Seal cue eteee Gk oN pane tere 48 .793 46 | .52 -.793 44 . 784 44 50 -.53 44 
NOG Mita: Soowaee sis as Nae Ger Lem e se 48 .82 44 52 -.82 44 .82 44 50 -.54 44 
oe ae 
i, Span eo AD GIA NOOR say Menke as ER elt ta gen Le OO eteteg org MS Lk ga bet 0 SA ee es Sl bees 48 54 
1998 PUNGHEN GR apa Bs ES eae EDSOIWetietees a OM) eerie) 22s Meats 584—-.684 DOs emus ceil etiam .55 54 
NOSO Mey, chins ines ee Rie e AQAA a ah ANNES Ai ot IEA a 9 -.70 OAR eee Bist | elmore .50 -.55 54 
105) fey ek NU RUE RES RRA ey GUVs cs OMe. sere tt sae | rates EDO 20 Sh 44-048]. oer em medenraeies .50 -.55 54 
1s P23, NASIR ES DUAN AEA te BOOM eave ee bance bY) (1A, | A PAPE EDA =i OUNAE DAYS. cee tills aec.s .45 -.51 54 
OE SORA ERs gO 9), POOR Cae mieten ae J AS 2 aa ame | i .494—.6443144-63 J....0.. 0. cdo... 4134-47 54 
Te Lee CARR URL CMESEA| DOF. ccame tees DAU tate te ects cotta ob oat .495-. 644 SE—OOR| so oe eek lei 414-.47 54 
LOS BUDS Reis acter (aac EOS Hw iet eave ce TR Ce we VO) PE Oli: 65R144—-B4 oo bibs s es 424—_48 oy 
NOSG See Search, eee ROSH lian eee oe JEN Re PS an MT LOBOS aa Ode | AcioneR ee clleeorms .44 -.50 
NOS 7 MN ihcsntne alam ete tte neat Ry al a UAL BE Ne DA ois dete chee Sift cee See 2644= 70) |44—-54) |. sae blow cillc seine .45 -.51} 18-84 
MOSS ere ai en. mete LOM 6 Se te bai? al ate 4,5 ae) Ae Se On AAS OR oslebomne eee itaeromtens .45 -.535148-54 
BritisH COLUMBIA 
Nelson— 
AZO ee clues cities cere aan ele eaten (n )100.00 51 69 44 |(n) 75.00 |...... .69 44 .56 54 
1h DO Ry AUPREIRD Ae ore Dc tone ae 110.00 Ace RRO tol a te oreo 110.00 foo at bapa rues 5 APRESS es one .50 48 
DOS Os, ieee a Le, 8 RE aces ae PZOLOOM SSH SEN | 5-5 atom tefisve steers 120.00 ASH Ss eee ei ege aise .50 48 
TS RR aS MINEO Bega PIOMOOM AS Oa itso keels ella Castele 120.00 SS tree 2 Mee eR pee .50 48 
AUB DAN IS ee CA bg Gl INE oe Bota TWDROOMIES—54" |o2. Aas We Rielle 115.00 ASAD HMRI Pee secdl ote ate os .40 48 
OSS yee is Na RN Re Lene ete TOOXOO 48 H54 ees tee Pls eh 100.00 AS Til. eta eee fot vc ellie cect .40 48 
1 ER Fi ae PE eS EL La eR OR ac eae TOOMOO M48 =O4) [Pee Eile ken 100.00 ASU Monastic es .40 48 
OSB, hak castes oie sist stameteh tact: DIOL OO 4ASHb a ee Oe UM eee 110.00 ASU Sie Basic ome oheie .40 48 
VEE ROR MS Da cuiee kar ATs De eelall Bae ee a 110.00 DARE. Aegon eM cs bie 110.00 BSS aI cova reese acvevol teat as .40 48 
DOS Tits epee lahe ee Oe cele tlle otters este 120.00 OA IER. Seton cio aha 120.00 Gy Ere eS Over i ae .40 48 
HOSS HRM abetctecdicttteete evete ore lis toumeneeieiet Te 120.00 ON ce, ear toe al lleva eee 120.00 OG] Se Screen roll peeeate .50 48 
Vancouver— 
AOZO (9 ems an aid eet a ai te etree .65 48 87h 44 | .58 -.80 44 72 -.74% 44 .60 44 
O2G a sper er allele en sie .68 .62 48 69 -.94 48 | .45 -.74 [44-48 | .69 -.74 44 | .44 -,.53 [44-48 
TREE De ylitab nh eee Gt Aaa cia .69 .63 48 69 -.97 48 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 | .50 -.59 |44-48 
TREES Decal Aide ahi i peemMtal J dak . 69 .63 48 69 -.97 48 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .454-.59 144-48 
M932 Ge) as a re kere .69 63 48 69 -.97 382 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 |} .50 -.59 144-48 
MOSS ERY overt trsieee cetiskenets .69 63 48 | .62 -.874 32 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44} .50 .59 |44-48 
LEERY 7G eeilacks CHO Micra, okt 6 .69 .63 48 | .62 —.873/32-48 | .52 -—.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .453-.59 |44-48 
AO BS (BW cites aruece foie .69 63 48 | .653-.92 |40-48 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .50 -.54 44 
OS Ors iva caer hcncctsm stone .69 63 48 | .683-.97 |40-48 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 453-54 44 
OD ics als oatastsateaterasicmece . 69 63 48 | .684-.97 |40-48 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 45 -.54 44 
DOR S fevers tele: aioe tetas 69 63 48 683-.97 40 | .52 -—.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .45 -.54 44 
Victoria— 
role ster cettelaeve\aieicrevehe are tiara rh een tere .65 48 875 44 | .58 -.80 44 | .72 -.744 44 .60 44 
LO ZG pei RU ARM BOA ail cvekiopoie tec 52 | .69 -.94 44 | .51 -.74 144-48 | .69 -.74 44 .53 44 
DODO Mohs Sela esis ede oie BOOT | es Rete he 52 | .69 -—.97 44 | .52 -.75 }44-48 | .70 -.75 44 .54 44 
NOS eee eeee Searaeela eee es UG9) faust aot: 52 | .69 -.97 44 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 .54 44 
MOSS tae cc eerie) setonie ts OOV fees aca 52 | .69 -.97 44 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 .54 44 
OSS rare dares pater seee metas JODS ethene 50 62 -.873 44 | .493-.714/44-48 | .664-.714 44 .51} 44 
he fe idee A bt ree ab ae 2 Avie | kyHiaere ial 48 | .62 -.874 44 | .494-.711]44-48 | .664-.713 44 .514 44 
LOSS ser setae Geeta alo tmiere AW 4 Abus fcr 44 | .653-.92 44 | .503-.733/44-48 | .684-.734 44 48 -.524 44 
NOG ches eee oe ceee meres BOO) |e ener ne 44 | .683-.97 44 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -—.75 44 493-54 44 
LOS i arena, cine tants eats /o ieadere BOON chosen ie 44 | .684-.97 44 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 .54 54 
LOSS Ala iss sieneg Natit clans ete COs Sa RSE | see 44 | .683-.97 44 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 .54 44 


* Maximum rates based on length of service: in most cities bus drivers, on lines operated in connection with street railways 
receive the same maximum rates of wages as one man car operators. 

t Including shedmen, pitmen, cleaners, blacksmiths, carpenters, painters, etc. 

t Including armature winders, wiremen, etc. 

§ Including troublemen, and groundmen; in some localities line maintenance work is performed by employees of light, heat 
and power distribution utilities, rates for which are included here. 

§§ Where a range appears, figures represent predominant rates. 

(a) Deduction from earnings, 10 per cent. 

(6) Deduction from earnings; 10 per cent in 1932 and 1933; 15 per cent in 1934; 10 per cent in 1935 and 1936; starting Feb. 1, 
1937, rate of reduction reduced by 1 per cent every two months (Oct. 1, 1938 full wages again). 

( c) Deduction from earnings, 5 and 73 per cent. 

(d) In summer 54 cents per hour, two men cars, 59 cents, one man cars, 42 hours per week. 

(e) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 5 per cent and up; in 1933, 6 per cent and up; in 1934, 1935, 1936, 4 per cent and up; in 
1937 and 1938, 3-3 per cent and up. 

(f) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 per cent; in 1933, 1934 and 1935, 10 per cent; in 1936, 7 per cent; in 1937, 5 per cent; 
in 1938 up to 8 per cent. 

(g) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 to 8 per cent and up; in 1933 and 1934, 4 to 10 per cent; in 1935, 4 to 94 per cent. 

(h) Deduction Ba earnings, Dec. 1, ‘1932, also 1933, 1934, 5 per cent; 1935, 24 per cent. 

(7) On Oct. 1, 1920 

(k) On Oct. 1; 1920, 50 cents per hour. 

(l) On June 1, 1920, 50 cents per hour. 

(m) No two men cars in operation in Regina since 1921; in Calgary very few. 

(n) Per month. 
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TABLE Il.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR—CIVIC EMPLOYEES 








(a) Policemen 





Locality 


Nova Scotia— 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.............. 

New Brunswick— 
Fredericton........ 4 


eoreeeoe 


teeter ee eee essecesesesese 


BURUODING*. occ cces ee veccee ot 


1 BTU se be at a 
OELAWaMe oteseiccc temic eesti on 


ARON SCOM, we SOc & caieioce Seeks os 


Niagara allse, ews sce als efo te 
St. Catharines......... Stak oe 
amiltont cede. oe tee vcs co ekice 
IBrantiOr dee: ocak meisiasis sens 


Guelph cis ccwae cee cies eit 
ACIECHONEE st cere aoe 5 oe oleae 
Woodstock.... 
Stratford...... 
ondonves.e1 





oe ceeseeee 
eee seccecs 
coe eeeseen 
oe ee eeosee 
eos ce er enes 


eee eeecces 


INGER. Bayes cers soe 6 slots 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 


Manitoba— 
CWANNIDCRSh scan cts ance tones 
IBrandOnekae week cttisos he oe 
Saskatchewan— 
AR OGTR Wiehe «cc wiato ch arieetetes 
(PrInCe ATDOLUs cae. eden ns 
Saskatoon wee viteweeosmesene 


Alberta— 
Medicines Hats ease seta eco 
Id mMontOne acer eee tea 
Caleary ym. doce s voce ae 
Lethbridg@etes. acoso es cece oe 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster........... 


(Maximum per year) 


1929 


Hrs 


per | Wages 
wk. 


1937 


1,800 
1,300 
h1,320 
h1, 653 
hi, 653 


1,637 
1,260 


1,755 
1,620 
1,860 
1,380 


1,620 
1,632 
1,625 
1,562 


1,655 
1,755 
1,506 
1,680 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1938 


(b) Firemen* 





(Maximum per year) 


1929 
Locality 





1937 





Wages | Wages 


$ 
Nova Scotia— 
aliiax tna wsks a oalak ee ees 1,404 
SS vdneyscs gay tse s coat 1,360 
SPIUTURO ais ade cad eit eer eee 1,080 
New Brunswick— 
SSaimbidohnavecensev ens tevey 1,320 
Quebec— 
TQuebHEeORis.c se ses was eee 1,456 
{Three Rivers............... 1,456 
SSherbrooke: ssi secon ae 1,560 
tMontrealesc::scaveess ss sane 1,700 
FWoestmounta sees vec seals 1,700 
OD Se Sa Aer al oer rma «iH 1,200 
Ontario— 
Ottawarsrriees cots cus veoen 1,751 
Brockvilleviee ses. Ths tee. 1,250 
Kingstonwatern cet ceesce tes 1,204 
Bellevilles. eo. cscs cess ce bee 1, 200 
Peterborough.............. 1,350 
SHAW vies cas Meee oe eee 1,500 
"POrOntO sit ee Mot uet neces ee 1,950 
gNiagara Falls.............. 1,700 
St. Catharines.............. 1,460 
lamiltoneees tac ccsaties cake 1,750 
IBrantiordun see eons ane 1, 643 
Galtriecousk ie kaa hae 1,200 
Guelphers thea nee ccaen 1,300 
FKItChener ete wade ee eens 1,450 
Woodstock...........se000. 1,424 
Stratiord Mas. ceerectees 1,575 
Eondonl.o.$ .tatesaseesccens 1,728 
See DHOMAS Hae vee eee 1,500 
Chatham: jouieakacenivtrcterts 1,480 
WAnGSOR Messe alasre ck eeretee ets 1,980 
DALNIREN cra cstovea tee wbreetomacters 1,500 
tOwen Sound..... aiatole's re’e Sates 1,100 
North Bay i oc..ccn kbar 1,500 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 1,380 
PortcATthur sy .cm es leictectectee 1,620 
Bort William, sien wnie seers 1,600 
Manitoba— 
Winn pegis: a1. ccclete-s frslore's'e/o'siare 1,740 
PBrANGOnicsnietstorcreevateaterorer ere 1,500 
Saskatchewan— 
RITA His occ rata atstale tole Ne otelevets 1,644 
§Prince Albert..............- 1,380 
Saskatoon. su sccerictestersteiots 1,830 
TMOOSCD SW. s detec ectarerstoiciteere 1, 536 
Alberta— 
Medicine: Batu. wmacccease: 1,500 
aA MOntOn roche athe. 1,680 
Calgary to. jonencne teen ees 1,740 
Wethbridgen: svocewewene cee 1,620 
British Columbia— 
TIN GISON: so. daverere torerdceisierey sere 1,560 
tNew Westminster.......... 1,680 
FViANCOUVCE cic cncecscssen 1,680 
TVICLOLIAIW cada seonssesen ease 1,695 
GNanalMOwnsseee ese dade rer 1,560 
{Prince Rupert.........0+0+. 1,680 


1938 


Wages 





*Except where noted firemen work under two platoon with one day off in seven. 


{Two platoon system. 


tTwo platoon system with time off at regular intervals. 
§Continuous duty with time off at regular intervals. 


cPlus 10 to 20 cents per day after 10 years. 


fAllowed fuel, light and rent. 
mum but rate of majority. 


69799—3 


dLess 5 per cent. t I 
gCall brigade; drivers only on continuous duty with time off at regular intervals. 


ePlus $5 per month after 10 years and $10 after 15 years. 
hNot maxi- 
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TABLE I1._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR—CIVIC EMPLO YEES—Concluded 


(c) Labourers 














1929 1937 1938 
Locality Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
See ere ea ete ee iat eral avelaitslata catcleietestala Labatte aleve kate atta 35-.42 54 35-.37 48 43 48 
PATIO T SG Peatate er clehde ove) ele relala Gt ate Wah sich Aer ORAU Se tame gam fur Bas .34 48 .30 48 .o0 48 
1S VEG: CPLR Ab, 2 IN a PPR RE al 9 2a RL ey UN 40 54 40 48-54 .40 | 48-54 
INS wy AVVEALOTI ONG. 8 hei ielh a: cia sa -ale;'elora g's! ciate) SAMIR UAReHgE OS mt ORCI AES ER 1 ey AN ec eth 40 48 40 48 
RYTON eT tel hss na co 4 Slee idle Wye esaial blerate State eae e alm eee Rata 30 54 27-.30 48 27-.30 48 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown ce yy he fbi sid ae ele aibiecererg retece a WLU cet eer Se .30-.333 54 .30 48 .30 48 
New Brunswick— 
NEOHGGON ES HIM Fb Sis ok a latOalt am erta ale 6 gto Stee RG er ete che etic .35-.45 54 405 48 45 48 
Sain tigiohn ie ee bre aise, a aaeat ce Sea weanaie eattene Senge 2 SCT .386 54 33-.36 54 33-.36 54 
Brederictoniya ye: 5 ee ke ae a Utena nupatala me, Lt 1, .30 54 30 48 30 48 
Ba Uourst et Ho 2 Re OMe 2a a tsi nn ere RP OR 125 60 25 48 25 48 
anpHollton ee Va cleca ee a acne wee he ROR eR eee ue SiebO, .30 60 25 60 25 60 
Quebec— 
CHUEHEC I, ie ON Mane ele EE) ES a an tL MU 2 See 40 54 .80 48 .40 48 
TERT OSMRAV CLS BN ey ot Wale Seo cese cel ccs cee nie eh, aT, .40 60 .30 48 .385 48 
Sherbrooke! is Fer cs Wau aeaies sre abe eae emepees te vere ANY Lode .85 60 .30-.35 48 .85-.40 48 
SY OF 1 5.4: Vie HRT A PPR IRS AER MALI US | LES WIORUEY SId Cetin BF .30 60 .25-.25 48 .20-.30 48 
SE MEV aCiNGe hy). Rte EEN 2d eee Ge aL .30 60 235 44 -oD 44 
SES VOuR se ae Ro Nea Ee) 5G ae Si mee cal an NETL LINE ES Fy, 130 60 .380-.85 | 48-60 85 48 
WA Chanes Pam ee WE eNO Jr bn le rete Meee) 9G, Tea be .30 60 ; 48 i 48 
Montrenlic nian ee ay Onli tos sana eeRRT 2 UR NIP .40 60 .00-.40 48 35-.40 48 
Westmount yen e000 jes TY, | Ave MM Mae mmenties EE! Path 1 ee .00) 60 ; 60 40 54 
RSH VTIY 2. eae i PA eMC EPEC LC) Qh ey AO TAU IL a 40 54 .80 40 35 35 
Ontario— 
LOT RES Ey UB hs UR RMAC Mee ae Leryn SU EU CURE Lh 6 a Ae De Pa .50 44 .50 44 .50 44 
Brocleyille wwe nb nN ONS R Rte tea tema (ChE ARIE Dy Oi 130 54 BO. laraesieo cl. RieabOols eae eee 
RAMS GOT EE GWA WAT RL UA TREN ELS MT RMIT, a nS | .385 54 .30-.40 44 .85-.40 44 
Belles lle i ye We bene as Ce ANGULATION TR 2D SII 0 2. A 40 60 40 48 40 48 
Peterborough 54 .40 48 40 48 

shawa 55 40 44 45 44 
Oa DE Re ARREST ae OSE RICCO AEE EE GO a 54 30 48 30 48 
Toronto 44 .625 44 625 44 
Niagara Falls : 50 .42-.48 48 .45-.52 48 
St. Catharines .3l-. 54 .40-.45 | 50-54 .40-.45 54 
Hamilton 49 .50-.57 44 55 44 
Brantford 50 .45-.47 48 50 48 
Galt ki), Bee i i eam Rat Cho ddl. Ue CeMuai 44 40-.50 44 45-.50 44 
Guelph 44 .40 44 40 44 
Kitchener 54 40 44 45 44 
Woodstock 54 30 44 35 44 
Stratford 48 40 48 45 48 
London 50 40-.45 | 44-48 40-.45 44 
St. Thomas 54 47 48 5 48 
Chatham 50 40-.45 44 40-45 44 
Windsor 50 .55 44 5 44 
Sarita MR er ci ea ena era em ae aha Daan | 48 .40-.52 48 40-.55 48 
Owen Sound 54 .30-.40 48 35-.40 48 
North Bay 60 40 40 40 44 
(B70) ofc. Se et et eat or SRR a CCR TS MIN 8 ee a RE 7 54 48 44 
Sault Ste. Marie .45-, 48 .40-.50 48 42-.53 48 
Port Arthur .40-. 493 46 44 48 44 
Fort William f 523 40 44 40 44 

Manitoba— 
Winnipeg (4 ai 25 «aleiate’s siassis/s craleloiel sloreneehnenries aetiMile. Mbeki | | 42— 50 BOO spe. .42-.47 |.40-.50 .42-.47 | 40-50 
BANG Ot he Pa eh ORL MSHI Ae He 2 oh 2 ae ae .30-.40 59 .00-.42 44 40-42 44 
Saskatchewan— 

C41 An eo dee CR SESE NB ey) 0S ee 40-.45 50 45 44 45 44 
PrinceAl berth. tr er eC eM am mR APS i Oa 35-.40 54 30 54 35-.40 54 
Saskatoon yyony yey ceniih hand ee omar ENF anely. 45 55 41-.45 45 41-.45 45 
Moose: Ja week se thea tty: seal Cua paren amr Leen HUG TBP 7 keen EN 40 50 40 44 46 44 

Alberta— i 
Medicine Baitsiit (ais aiid | be, SRN im a Si et ANT AB—BOM ET MAY 40-.50 44 40-.50 44 
HAMONCOM AL ath ee NR SON Mer A ae ll 55-.57 44 .50-.54 44, .52-.57 44 
Calgary: sii ik ane Oe CTS ce Meu Meee eres cs sy x's « gslee s 54 48 .45-.54 40 | .45-.56 40 
Leth bridgey tine wetnihiin. se een nUMei nema ls Ot VENA 55 48 45-.50 44 47-.51 44 
British Columbia— 

CLBOD Reet Rr ory ses pun serena MERRIE GNSS Sn p's Dfinind bate 50-.53 48 40-.50 48 40-.50 48 
Albee SEN are eS Do ke PP silk Oh PR Ca EO .50 48 .50 48 50 48 
New Westminster........ Reet MAME coe ec et eee kes. .575 44 05 44 44 
Vancouver Fh Re EER CRRA HIRE Se SiG C0 CDN ea RUPE RCIEN rR OS 56-.59 44 57-.61 40 57-.61 40 
VICCOTINN. Ci See te a NR ee ane td ee bol 44 .50 4 3 40 
Nanarmoiss: Sas, amis Sere i apie free oe Fe UE eg ae .594 44 525 44 525 4 
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TABLE I.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION* AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 
(a) Steam Railways** 





1929-38 (b ) 


Occupation 
Conductors— 
Popagaver, por miles 5... .c.ceaes et SARL ocak cents 
Passenger,per dayeciws sc lcess vices eee. RUE $ 
Passenger sperimMonthgyene Ween esa se chic ceuecke $ 
Hreichtythroushwiper milesoewn.s alee. a. eae. cents 
Hreighbewayy per mile, “tune ora cee ee ee cents 
Brakemen— 
Passengersper mileses.e hss Shee ae cents 
IPE SHON OM DOL: CAV ie i. fldis coc taste ese cee o cldts « $ 
iPassenpersper Months. cess sv nschic od te Ree $ 
Hretebty through, per mile, 4.9, ..b.ccclas vaca cents 
Brevohts way sper Mile! es hw. siecich «cree MO cents 
Baggagemen, train— 

CL TTNIEL 5 4.5045: BOER se Pind vis. eee ee wccdloelee mime cents 
Teeese Zoli a A ROAR gen SE Sd te aa EERE Cn 6 AE POLO $ 
NOUETILOING teers. sfeksvd aves cheat crear tees ee tets eI $ 

Yardmen 
HONCINEN DETIOAY Mees kote chs coe ans oe else chek $ 
HASIPSESE DOLGAY. he ea tee ee eee OMe lan) sa, $ 
Switch tenders, DEP day yi). 5.4 os pl tole dl ole nin - Ae OMERTAR $ 
Locomotive Engineers— 
assenger, Per amile Mees Ve S/O eu cents 
Hroveh tipenmaile, LO yn se Le oS URNS Tah: tall cents 
WGTE TOL Wales oor Nee MEARE Sees RRR Hg A Sails Mereak $ 
Locomotive Firemen— ~ 
IPASSENPEr: DET IMIG cinch tees ale oe eh tale ae cents 

Pele bt yperamile. (bl eT Ne. cil. . SER RSs sole BAS cents 
PVAROM POR Cay ooo meee shy. A.)s ee, eaeeh me chunks $ 
TOSELOTS, DOME AY (tHe EA ne CLONE care de Meaty eIvU RMS $ 
Ostlers; Helpers; per Gay cvkne al. cis toreeleid cai ap arora $ 

Telegraph Service— 
Train Despatchers, per month...............0...00: $ 
Telegraph Operators, per month.................... $ 
ASONESHDCTAMON CNH sue see cocci iets oi cts GOORIN 3 ort ete Cee ae $ 
ReliefAgents, per month. ).).54 1. cAoe ota nee hy ciee: $ 
Assistant Agents, per month... 2... Goose wad os stevens « $ 
Tanemen, per mon tins a acc loos lec tala aCe $ 
Maintenance of Way— 
Extra gang foremen, per day................... BY ie $ 
Section foremen, first class yards, per day........... $ 
Section foremen, on line, per day...................- $ 
Sectionmen, classified yards, per hour............... cents 
Sectionmen,'other, per hour)... 4). 000020 ).4..0.0" ceuts 
Bridge and Building— 
BOremens per Cay ices sis Memeerle Sibu eye ae Nee esate ie $ 
Foremen, painter, per Cay 0.) cise sone ue cee en 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers, per hour (minimum)| cents 
Carpenters, per Nour. cee ess dnl ne tous cents 
Plumbers, pipefitters, tinsmiths, blacksmiths, 
electricians, per Hours) eee s catia Licie trangia cents 
Paintershipersnour ees yo ete oy sole Peta a Wateaie ie cents 
Bridgemen or rough carpenters, per hour............ cents 
Mechanics’ helpers, per hour: 9). Miah. 02 a cents 
Signalmen, non-interlockea crossings, per hour....... cents 
Bumpmiens permonthi ete ee cede cee deel oie aes 
Engineers, pile driver, hoist, etc., per day........... $ 
§Locomotive and Car Shops— 
{Mechanicsper hour. sae, bk belo eeten anes eae cents 
TOther carmen. ete-per hours: eal ase eee cles cents 
Hleipers, Derehoure a Sean eae teenies cle waiore oie cents 
Electrical workers, electricians, per hour............ cents 
Electrical workers, linemen, per hour............... cents 
Electrical workers, groundmen, per hour............ cents 
Electrical workers, operators, etc., per hour......... cents 
Coach cleaners, pemiour: sche Declswere deel, seberen! als ete cents 
Shop labourers, per Hour syconwiseurstecaeivaie- ane ne oe cents 


* For electricstreet railways by cities, see Table I (d).. 


has been arranged. 


6.40-6.70 
7.12-9.04 
7.04-8 .36 


4.80-6.00 


151.00~ 
159.00 


5.55-6.40 
5.60 
5.30 

483 

483 


134 .68- 
142.68 


4.75-5 60 
4.80 


48-58 


1922 1923-1926 | 1927-1928 
4.27 4.27 4.47 
6.40 6.40 6.70 

192.00 192.00 201.00 
5.80 5.80 6.16 
6.32 6.32 6.68 
2.93 2.93 3.13 
4.40 4.40 4.70 

132.00 132.00 141.00 
4.48 4.48 4,84 
4.88 4.88 5.24 
3.04 3.04 3.24 
4.56. 4.56 4.86 

136.80 136.80 145.80 
6.32 6.32 6.64 
5.84 5.84 6.16 
4,40 4.40 4.72 

5.92-6.92 |5.92-6.92 |6.16-7.16 
6.48-8.40 |6.48-8.40 |6.84-8.76 
6.40-7.72 |6.40-7.72 |6.72-8.04 
4.32-5.52 |4.32-5.52 |4.56-5.76 
4.64-6.15 |4.64-6.15 |5.00-6.51 
4 .96-6.32 |4.96-6.32 |5.28-6.64 
4.96-5.60 |4.96-5.60 |5.50-6.60 
4,40 4,40 4.90 
210008 HT EH ee 225 .00- 

240.00 252.00 

117.00—-—_|117.00— — |122.00- 

129.00 129.00 134.00 

124.00-  |124.00- 00- 

141.00 141.00 146.00 

134.00- |134.00- 189. 00- 
143.00 143.00 148.00 
70.00 70.00 |70.00- 
75.00 
129. 16e Oe eerie. 4. a 140.00- 
137.18 148.00 
4.51-5.36 |4.70-5.50 |5.10-5.60 
4.56 4.80 5.00 
4.26 4.40 4.55 
35 38 41 
35 36-38 38-40 
5.10 5.30 5.60 
4.85 5.00 5.25 
54 56 62 
54-58 56-60 58-62 
54-69 55-70 57-72 
56 58 
44-54 46-56 48-58 
43 44 46 
33 36 38 
82 .46= 87 .00- 91.00- 
88.46 93.00 97.00 
4.70 4.85 5.00 
70 70 74 
63 63 67 
47a 47a 5la 
70 70 74 
66 66 70 
60 60 64 
53 53 57 
38 38 42 
35 38 40 


6.68-7.11 


3.13-3.18 
4.70-4.77 
141.00- 
143.10 
484-4 91 
524-531. 


324-3 .28 

4.86-4.94 

145. 80- 
153 .32 


6.64-6.74 
6.16-6.25 
4.72-4.79 
6.16-7.16 
6.84-8.76 
6.72-8.04 


456-5 .76 


5.15 


** Differentials on certain lines or divisions above these rates. 
Nearly all classes are on the basic 8-hour day with time and one-half for overtime, but in some cases some other consideration 


+ Machinists; boilermakers; blacksmiths; plumbers, etc.; sheet metal workers; cabinet makers; carpenters, coach, loco- 


motive and bench; welders, etc.. 


Freight car carpenters; freight car painters; car inspectors, car repairers, etc. §Since 


1918 employees are allowed one minute extra, for checking in and out, for each hour actually worked, thereby increasing earnings 


approximately one cent per hour. 


a) On Western lines Port Arthur and west, until 1929 in addition to these rates boilermakers’ helpers received 5} cents 
blacksmiths’ helpers, 4 cents, and other helpers 3 cents; since May 1, 1929, the differentials on western lines were boilermakers. 


helpers 4 cents, other helpers 2 cents. 


(b) Deductions from each employee’s earnings on basic rates effective as follows. 


Train, engine and telegraph service, 10 


per cent Dec. 1, 1931; 20 per cent May 1, 1933; 15 per cent Nov. 1, 1933; Maintenance of way and bridge and building, 10 per cent 
May 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 1, 1933; Locomotive and car shops, 10 per cent April 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 16, 1933, with certain 
exceptions. Deduction amended for all classes effective as follows: Jan 1, 1935, 12 per cent; May 1, 1935, 10 per cent. In 1937: 
Feb. 1, 9 per cent; April 1, 8 per cent; June 1, 7 per cent; Aug. 1, 6 per cent; Oct. 1, 5 per cent; Dec. 1, 4 per cent; Feb. 1, 1938, 


2 per cent; April 1, 1938, none. 
69799—3% 
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TABLE I1I.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


* 1930. 


Continued 


(b) Trucking and Cartage (Local) 





1929 1937 1938 ‘ 1929 1937 1938 
Locality a | Locality | S| SH 
and Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours and | Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hour 
Occupation per per per per per per Occupation per per per per per per 
week | week] week | week] week | wee week | week| week | week] week | week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Motor Truck 
DRIVERS TEAMSTERS 
Nova Scotia— 
Haltiax® 02)... 18.00- 44115.50-— | 44-54!) 15.40- | 44-54 
25s 26.50 24.30 
Prince Edward Nova Scotia— 
Island— Halifax. 18.00- 44118.00- 54}18.00- 54 
Charlottetown| 15.00 5012.00-|334-54| 12.00- 24.00 20.00 20.00 
15.00 14.00 
New Brunswick- Prince Edward 
Fredericton... 20.00 54/17.00- 54117.00- 54 Island— 
19.00 19.00 Charlottetown} ini sos |. 1) oe 13.00- 5413. 00- 54 
Moncton...... 19.00— | 50-54/15.00- | 50-54/15. oF 50-54 Te. 17.00 
21.00 19.00 9.00 
St.John....../21.50- | 54-60/16.75- | 48-60/16. 78 48-60||New Brinswick- 
30.00 30.00 30.00 Moncton...... 20.00- 54/23.00- | 50-54/22.50- | 50-54 
Quebec— 27.00 25.50 25.50 
Montreal..... 21.00- 60}15. so 48-601}15.00- | 48-60) St. John...... 20.00 54} 20.00 54; 20.00 54 
25.00 ZOO 24.00 
Quebec....... 24.50 70 17 50 55]15.00— | 44-55 
20.00 Quebec— 
Ontario— Montreal..... 21.00- 60)15.00- 60}16.50- | 58-60 
Brantford..../16.00- | 44-55]15.00- | 40-55] 18.00 22.50 19.50 19.50 
28.00 25.00 St. Hyacinthe| 16.50 48) 11.25 45m 12575 51 
Fort William.| 25.00 51/25.00- 50- eee 50-60 
Guelph....... 21.00 47 eer 45-60]18. aul 50-55||Ontario— 
1.00 1.00 Brantford....}15.00-. | 48-50} 16.00 40} 17.00 48 
Hamilton....}22.00-— | 45-60/19. a0 45-60 |21. 50! 45-60 19. 25* 
25.00 6.00 30.00 Fort William. 26.50 60} 25.00 60} 27.00 60 
Kingston..... 20.00* 45/14. Oe 54-57}15.00- 57 Guelph....... 19.25 47| . 15.75 45! 17.20 48 
18.00 18.00 London....... 18.50- 50} 17:50 55} 19.50 62 
London....... 18.00- | 44-56)15.00—- | 48-57/16.20- | 45-60 19.25 
25.00 22.50 22.50 Owen Sound..}16.00- | 54-60)14.50- 48}14.50- 48 
Oshawa...... 20.00 59}19.25- 48/21.00- 48 18.00 16.75 16.75 
20.00 22.00 Peterborough|19.00- | 54-60} 19.00} 54 19.00 54 
Ottawa....... 19.50-— | 44-54/16.00- | 44-60]16.20- | 44-60 21.00 
27.00 24.2 24.0 Toronto... .. . 21.00— | 51-55/21.25- | 48-58]22.00- | 58-60 
Owen Sound..| 21.00* 60 tein 48-54 Mae Shon 48-54 25.00 24.00 24.00 
Port Arthur..| 25.00 55}18.00- 50}18.00- 50||Manitoba— 
27.50 27.50 Brandon...... 18.00- 60}12.00-— | 48-60)12.00- | 48-60 
Stratford..... 20.75- 59}17.50- 55}17.50- 55 21.00* 15.00 15.00 
23.50 20.25 20.25 Winnipeg..... 20.50— | 48-54) 19.00 48} 19.00 48 
Sudbury...... 25.50* 60 oer 48-60/21. ee 60 24. 
Toronto...... 20.00- 60]17.00- | 44-60]17.00— | 44-60! Saskatchewan— 
26.00 27.0 27:0 Saskatoon....|24.00- 60} 21.50 54/21.50 54 
Windsor...... 27.00- | 50-55)15.00- | 30-50/18. i 45 25.00 
30.00 23.00 2.50 
Manitoba— Alberta— 
Winnipeg..... 15.75- | 45-54)14.75- | 44-55)16.00- | 44-50) Calgary...... 21.00- 54} 18.00- 54118 .00- 54 
25.00 23.75 22.50 24.00 20.00 20.00 
Saskatchewan— Edmonton... . 27.00 51} 21.50] 474) 21.50) 47% 
eoinan ee. mien 47-54 oral 421-54|18. band 43-48] Lethbridge...} 24.00 50} 20.00 50} 20.00 50 
Saskatoon 24.00- | 50-60)19.00— | 44-54]17.60- | 44-54) British 
30.00 24.50 22.50 Columbia— 
Moose Jaw...|20.00- | 48-50]12.50- [473-54] 14.00- 48! Nelson....... 27.00- 54) 28.75 54] 28.75 54 
’ 35.00 23.75 24.00 30.00 
Prince Albert} 24.00 60)17. en 60} 18.00 60 
Alberta— Srneutz Horse 
Calgary...... 20.00- | 44-60]17.50- | 44-60]17.50— | 44-54 DRIVERS 
29.00 25.00 25.00 
Edmonton... .|22.00- | 48-55|17.50- | 40-50/14.00- | 35-54\|Halifax, N.S... ./12.00- 60}12.00- 54112.00- 54 
nt 27.00 21.50 23.00 14.0 15.00 15.00 
British ; Charlottetown, 
Columbia— 1208 Did [ses spe 14.00- | 50-54/9.00- 50-54/12.00- 54 
Vancouver..../18.00- | 48-54/20.00- | 40-54/20.00- | 46-54 15.00 14.00 14.00 
; j 27.00 30.00 30.00 St. John, N.B.. 18.00 54) 18.00 54) 18.00 54 
Victoria...... 16.00- | 40-56)17.50- | 48-54117.60— | 44-54 Montreal, P.Q..{18.00- 60)15.00- 60)15.00- 60 
30.00 25.00 24.20 20.50 18.00 18.00 
New West- Ottawa, Ont... .|18.00- 54) 21.00 54] 21.00 50 
minster.....|27.00- 48/22 .00 44) 22.00 44 21.00 
30.00 Kingston, Ont.. 15.00} 45-50} 14.00 50} 14.00 50 
Nelson....... 30.00 54/21.00- | 48-54)22.50- | 48-54/'Toronto, Ont... |22.50- 51-55} 22.00]...... 21.00- | 54-58 
: 28.75 28.75 23.50 23.00 
Prince Rupert| 36.00 54130.00- | 48-54/30.00- | 44-54/Hamilton, Ont. 22.00 54; 22.00} 54) 22.00 54 
33.75 33.75 Prince Albert, 
Kamloops.... 24.00 48} 21.60 48} 21.60 48 Saskyie4.! 18.00 60} 18.00 60} 18.00 60 
sean eM AA BSR AM Ah Pe Pa BN ae tN LS i sl NotesLog a Sol cea ai! "ati aa edhe eSB al Lt Bess 
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TABLE HI.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Continued 


(c) Steamshipst 


ATLANTIC Coast AND Lowsr St. LAWRENCE RIVER 








1929 1937 
Locality —_ — 
and Wages | Wages 
Occupation per per 
month | month 
$ $ 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
Captain or 
master— 
INORMIIRE 100.00 | 100.00 
Nona Fe 5 140.00 | 125.00 
NOR MED ecto ers doks Aste ste 170.00 
INO} RARER Athod ss. .k 180.00 
INGE ROLMOH A Ort 100.00 
NOL TOL ee ceuilias bade ce 108.25 
INI OSM EE iil «eels 152.25 
IN OURS ee bee ocd in vonccets 150.25 
ISG), AU ge ich aes | RRS 200.00 
NORIO eae yale Meecoats 230.00 
INOS STER Te Oh | a oe 190.00 
IN ORSON SNE ve Lar we 150.00 
INOR MLB eye clltio ese ate 150.00 
INO PETA Ash oll ais wee ae 320.00 
First officer or 
mate— 
NOE UR. Beh 65.00 | 65.00 
Nona Oe on) 90.00 | 75.00 
INU ABI terse Aor erctoke ec 120.00 
EN Oy RA Aee egal: ee Le 40.00 
ING ao aval. eee 70.00 
NOR GHae hPa ster eere 107.00 
INGE iliccier teste aeitars O38 Wes 
INO RS AER cteke ein rete 100.00 
IN'Os £9). Heh chia he aevtetee 105.00 
INTO: TOT hall et Aone 90.00 
INO} Te ea ae Bee 100.00 
NON 2 ee Mo fol) 140.00 
Second officer 
or mate— 
INOS Liner 65.00 | 55.00 
INO 5: 2 ase caste wmeate aes 90.00 
ING: BRdicelac eileen ean 80.00 
INGOs Amer nrte ali srcctee ere 66.25 
NO¥b o.6 : Rage gs 70.00 
INO Ge Lach deters 65.00 
INO adage ae meray’ 100.00 
Quartermaster- 
INO TR Biecteteciliovsreare toe 45 .00 
INO: 25 bee ethers llc oe Bete 50.00 
NOMS eateaetions ls metres 40.00 
Boatswains— 
IN Op ARe eaadtie | braeretses 49.50 
INIOD 2h, WO RES eo isc 42.50 
NiO: Bie cae alisteee este: 45 .00 
NORA Eo. CONN totes sacs 45.00 
Seamen and 
deckhands— 
Noi le ak as 40.00 | 40.00 
Nomi 2. casi 45.00 | 40.00 
INOS 3) 9S PPS letaecce es 36.00 
INOah 43. ee oes clesin 50.00 





1938 1929 1937 
— Locality — — 
Wages and Wages | Wages 
per Occupation per per 
month month | month 
$ $ $ 

FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
—Cont. 
Seamen and 
100.00 deckhands— 
125.00 || Cone 
1SONCO MINORS ace eee 30.00 
220: OOM UNO sO sister teen 30.00 
LOO OO WiINO. Canta cgt.\l ten ete eke 35.00 
LOR PQa i NOs Siranecuet teeene mae 43 .00 
IRs y RPA MN Oya. MO iy all aa Mee 40.00 
LEAS ON NO OM cop sa ala nearpeent 30.00 
200.00 
230/00: || Nowidlesan Alien 40.00 
200.00 
150003); No. 12. 5. eae 52.25 
1500004 Now 13.2... aan ete 45 .00 
165.00 
360.00 ||\Chief engineers- 
INOS Rls heeets 95.00 | 95.00 
INO, Dis des ace 120.00 | 120.00 
Now Sy beckcaen bee ae 157.50 
65,00 WN. 4. 4cni eee erates 157.00 
15,2003) INO. Os ccceel eeu ae 100.00 
140600 INOW, Gay. cele 85 .00 
AD. OO Wi INOL oO disccsese seers 152.25 
10,00) H) INOW (S2kc ot eleeeite ae 128.75 
LOTO0 Norn 9s he. alee ee 165.00 
3700 No. 10). : eee lee 150.00 
LO0H00 |} NOLTIES 28 et. eS 120.00 
T1500) ill) NON LZ e e ree a ae 125.00 
GO00:)\| INO: 18) isi. eee eee 150.00 
120: 0031) INOS TALS oS eee 2, 200.00 
150.00 ||Second 
engineer— 
INOS Mice eats 70.00 | 70.00 
INTO. NE teewanioalksentcten 105.0 
DOK OO! | INO. (SMPs RAC dM ea ates 121.50 
LTOROO SI) INOW 4 ceesbeeenaes 50.00 
SD) OO NOs Beueelnacl| mepmeee 111.25 
GEN257 || INOS "Oh pecelc cee: 55.75 
80.00 Nh INO i 7s. sass: ee 90.00 
MOLOOMNM INO: Soe eco tence 110.00 
U1). 00) | INOSMOsN see naik fe cuyeit 85.00 
INO dO eal oaistctaree 95.00 
INO, Les cilect dis alk arer 100.00 
D2 DON INO. LAL be vonievellbvreereaete 130.00 
50.00 
40.00 ||Third engineer- 
IN Os Te Rie feae cA ape aie ore 100.25 
IN'Og) 2A eval eae Gale 40.00 
DADO MINOW Sora eel ee sacar 85.00 
A700). |) INOsay sh eam omain teste tak 65 .00- 
45.00 70.00 
50200) | INOS OS.44eR elon sree & 60.00 
Oilers— 
INO3 LE, dyes ies Ate 40.50 
AQ OO) Wi INOs2icbandes ale Geinanes 42.50 
ADKOO i ING? SH. sien s ane one 50.00 
AB LOO Wy INOx 4a Wee wisatelehotieraats 40.00 
5Os00) ll NOx Om ese eeentes s 65.00 











1938 


Wages 
per 


month 


$ 

















1929 1937 
Locality — — 
an Wages | Wages 
Occupation per per 
month | month 
$ $ 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
—Conc. 
Firemen— 
INFOSON e oe ee 70.00 | 70.00 
NOD roek Cae aa 36.00 
Noo Re. 50.00 
INGO AR Re haem 52.25 
INO OM Rb ora sh aes ee TG, 
No. 6.. 45 .00 
INOS CHET alle tages ae 60.00 
Chief steward— 
INGOT HE Di) 30... caer 65.00 
INCOE Pout lime were 155.00 
INGOT Sc. shave alior mee 60.00 
INO. PAS 2 REL ER ees 64.00 
INO OR Sear cstaens 57.00 
tN Cay een g thee Penk. Her 150.00 
INGE PG aie eee 120.00 
INOLUR SY 2th dae Ei ae 85.00 
INO EO hates eid lasers ecietk 75.00 
INO LOM Mee Bon lats 100.00 
Other stewards- 
INO SEO URE eh ea Daa 58.50 
ING 2 eae SAL emia 31.50 
NOLS ues o alceeraen: 36.00 
INTO AEE IN 40.00 
INTO; 12 SR Sai ieee 30.00 
ING! OP WR INL razed a 50 00 
Chefs and 
cooks— 
INOW aris Seer ene ee 65.00 
INOS EQUA Ra Ce, i 93 .25 
UNO A Site teal lity area 67.50 
NORMALE WIA Reman 68.25 
INOS gD eRe AT tee ahs 84.75 
INOS EGU S AL weal 40.00 
INO Cone Ne eee eee 60.00 
Nosy 8.0 Menge’ eee 40.00- 
90.00 
INGO 20 oy topes baee 115.00 
INO LOWRY. casks tls ere aels 140.00 
Nee iecitsalleras ateecenns 105.00 
Baro pyle She Seat ae, Fee ant 60.00 
Nos1s bea. lode. oe 95 .00 
Kitchen help 
and waiters— 
NOs Daisy eda de shad 27.00 
NiO 2 ey Aaa pail wie 34.75 
INO; A Vues maT ee es 25 .00 
Nope Oo uba NaI eats xe 30.00 
NOWOb eR be onlpide cee 35.00 
Pursers— 
INOg Laue tau: nae deee ees 125.00 
INOW 2a a banes een: 107.00 
INOBSEiee siecle eee 90.00 
INOwAD Eo solienee 100 .00- 


1938 


Wages 
per 


month 


190.00! 150.00 





+ Rates include board and lodging and vary to a great extent according to size or type of vessel. Hours on duty for officers, 
seamen, deckhands, etc., generally average twelve per day seven days per week except when in port; for engineers, firemen, 


oilers, etc., hours generally average eight per day, but twelve in some cases; for stewards, cooks, etc., 
All classes may be required for extra duty at any time, especially in the Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence 


requirements. 


hours vary according to 


service when passing through canals. On most of the British Columbia coastal passenger vessels hours for all classes average 


eight per day, 6 days per week, with extra pay for overtime. 


hour day. 


Some of the tug-boat employees in all areas are on the eight 
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TABLE I1.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


Continued 


(c) Steamships—Con. 


ATLANTIC Coast AND LOWER St. LAWRENCE RIVER—Conc. 









1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality || Locality aaa 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages , Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages ,Hrs| Wages ; Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per 
month |wk.| month |wk.} month |wk. month }wk.| month |wk.| month |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
FERRY FERRY—Conc. 
Captain or master— Chief engineers— 
INORG ce heaic.ds Lallpe ate staverell bears 120.00 | 914] 120.00 Nowy beg shen ee A ee eae 163.25 | 54 | 163.25 | 54 
TRC AU IME Ga YA ARPA OR) SO eRe Bi 163.25 | 54 | 163.25 Nol 2.05. eu an oe 105.00 | 914) 105.00 | 91} 
INOS. MoO a des 210.00 | 65 | 250.00 | 65 | 250.00 NOs Bic joa eee eel eet te late SHO) | ealiy Sono NM Meee 
soe)” MR LC ae RT ANE et end eI 247.75 | 70 | 256.75 Notas i Be | RRR dA NT ds 247.75 | 70 | 256.75 | 70 
IND OS eel Merde Vacahate eran SOOO ARE POO ROOT. Kiet LINO Deva Due CN. Be 185.00 | 65 | 235 00 | 65 | 235.00 | 65 
SON OMIA) TR A AA 160.00 | 72 | 160.00 INO. 6 ise BE TTS, elas: o>, He 130.00 | 72 | 1380.00 | 72 
PoE CAMEL IR ARGC ey FEES ATES OCC HA 135 .00a}....| 147.00a]... NOv Teg ie Roe Bae ee meee ein ke 135.00a)....} 147.00a].... 
First dat or mate— 
Dae) UA a RR Hace Raa BA 110.00 | 914] 110.00 | 913)Second engineers— 
IN OD ERR SOT caleba eo 143.00 | 54 | 143.00 None eee Me clas ere oe eet 100.00 | 913} 100.00 | 914 
INOS ee ere Ua 195.50 | 70 | 186.75 NO 221) deo satehe Sue oth Heres ae lae te 195.50 | 70 | 210.00 | 56 
NOR RE SR 130.00 | 65 | 160.00 | 65 | 160.00 NOui8:. sake an de eee 130.00 | 65 | 160.00 | 65 | 160.00 | 65 
INO), Re teek Nein ol Hatt ate es aN STB -| 90.00 | 72 | 90.00 NOe Bose Be citele ae IR eee areas 90.00 | 72 | 90.00 | 72 
INIOMIG Mir eee sys eo taints |p reas 90.00a|....] 97.50a Now5 rere eaesene Anes dre ce ltrs 90.00a}....] 97.50a].... 
Quarter masters— 
INST UR Re RUUD, UM GUA ae hee 93.75 | 70 | 100.75 Firemen and oilers— 
INO Ue Navy. loluvace 67.50 | 65 | 67.50 | 65 | 67.50 Nb Ls acs ecu ce RS te 113.50 | 54 | 113.50 | 54 
INO SSR Seas aot ee Sse eee el eet 45.00 | 72 | 45.00 IN Oe} 2:s a cadees aes ate eee oke | eee ole 84.00 | 56 | 90.50 | 56 
NOWSitas de cme 67.50 | 65 | 67.50 | 65 | 67.50 | 65 
Deckhands— NoosiAisizaiha)sojajdld Mees Silt Ne tere ee ee ke 50.00 | 72 | 50.00 | 72 
Cop ERS MUS aN APSA DREN Be a ae Bc 100.75 | 54 | 100.75 NO. Bey 5h BUR ae Wee eee delice 80.00a}....} 86.50a].... 
No.2 Be ASP a A RH Ae aE A 72.00 | 914] 67.00- 
72.00 ‘Pursers— 
NOUS | UM ERNIE Cu Lab ls Clases ata 85.25 | 70 | 91.50 Novdgeynksc he Seen eee che et HON76. 1 DOT o) |e 
INO 4 hl peg URI 52:50 | 65 | 52.50} 65 | 52.50 Nou 2s ceo odelee Sete os aie 128.50 | 70 | 158.00 | 70 
INO Soh, OPM iat encase Uy 9) 40.00 | 72 | 40.00 Nos.3 ied. Meee 67.50 | 65 | 120.00 | 60 | 120.00 | 60 
INO Gres yeas een en ee OE ag 65.00a]....] 65.00a/. NO v4 ie tte SOR Re he ts ie 75.00 | 72 | 75.00 | 72 
1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality — = — Locality — — a Locality —~— — — 
and Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages 
Occupation per per per Occupation per per per Occupation per per per 
month | month | mon month | month | mont month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TUGBOATS TUGBOATS— TUGBOATS— 
Cont. Conc. 
Captain— Second 
INOS eB tea 140.00 | 140.00 ||Deckhands— engineers— 
INOS QF RM ie noe 1207 00a) 12020Ca.@one. | hl elheae, 50:00 060500) IWINOf1..b.28. eel fees: 110.00 | 110.00 
INO Sen) nr wa TS ag 2000041) 200L0D NOM onshore el. ule dele 50:00° || 40.00: 1) Now. too: O8l ts vase: 120.00- |110.00- 
NOAH ON MST SERA Vode 1602008 | L5OROOMINOMA en SE) oie eae 50.00 | 50.00 145.00 | 125.00 
INOS SY OR RY CAO Eh aan, ADO 00H 1 EOROOPNOVOe Waele acceso 50.00] 45.00-| No. 3.........]........ 110.00 | 120.00 
NORBERT ROLE 100.00- |100.00-- || No. 6......... SOROOMIMINO 24 Leo! linear et: 80.00 | 80.00 
150200.) SOL OOM Gmina iment. tae lak, 40.00 | 45.00 ||Firemen— 
ANON rosy Rae 8 dele, 200: 00% |) 225200 NI INOW Lanse ne cer Novd: oh Peet Sale ee 65.00 | 65.00 
INO M2 eran) Ua. Sn ae 50.00 | 60.00 
NOPSt tre. Col aaa. 50.00 | 40.00 
Chief engineer— NOV4s mes FF. donne. 55.00 | 55.00 
Mates— INOW ee a! clas, 125.00! 1/125; 00 INOsol ei tal eee 50.00 | 50.00 
IN OND ree nt aay tac TELOO MI TOr OOM INO Merete ai ihe ul 96.0001" 9600 MNOW Gc. oe let enkes ° 50.00 | 52.50 
INGO} ED a MCE Te saga ied 110.00) DLOMOO) WANONB O80 20 ats sl 135.00 | 135.00 |i\Cooks— 
Noosa \:, (60s | Sa ae: FO. 00) Hind OCOOANPIN OME, Noll is Tels: bonem 1502000) 50:00 WlpNord se tically pette 60.00 | 60.00 
IN C37 ere Sei] SOREN 120) OOM AZ LOOMING SOR een a ii sk Yio 160.00 | 150.00 || No.2.........|......-. 70.00 | 70.00 
EN OU O nee AEILLIL Jhle 130.00— |130.00— || No. 3.........|........ 80.00 | 80.00 
180.00) 1/145:00 NO. 4hesack tele ets cae 80.00 | 60.00 
Deckhands— INOW aT HEL Ne 10000 «| 100.00) ANOS ie ata. Sact. ares 90.0 70,00 
INOB Deion ees lee aon ee 60 O01) i GOLOOUIINO Sree |. event. 125::00))| 125 OO) |PNONOis sana lesen «e 100.00 | 125.00 
INO S2h emer leurs 84.002} 84.00a)| No. 9.........]........ LOOLOOM MLE OONNWNO ii. wees c lees eee: 90.00 | 95 00 
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TABLE I0.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORBS— 
Continued 


(c) Steamships—Continued 


Upper St. LAWRENCE RIVER AND Great Lakes 





















1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality — — — Locality _ — — Locality — — — 
and | Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages 
Occupation per per per Occupation per per per Occupation per per per 
month | month | month month | month | month month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER PASSENGER PASSENGER 
—Cont. —Cont. 
Captain or 
master— |W heelsman— Second 
NOM eee sires 230-00) {2307 00) WVNO. Tejas ease wlineelnisine 70.00 | 70.00 |) engineer— 
IN OD icv ate 5:8 Gare elie 225.00 | 225.00 | No. 2......... 75.00 | 72.50 .50 Mah 
ING Nish. saniser 2500 .00*|/2700 .00*}2700.00* No. 3.........]-..00-6- 65.00 
Note a iver int les ia cas 1900 .00-|2300.00-|| No. 4.........]-.....-- 57.50 
2200 .00*/2500.00*] No. 5.........]...-6--. 70.00 
INOsa OS steraee Veet s cece 2800 .00—|3200.00-| No. 6.........]........ 60.00 
3000 .00*|3400.00*] No. 7......... 85.00 | 85.00 
NOOR ree neo craue 2500 .00-|2500.00-] No. 8......... 75.00 | 55.00 
2700 .00*|2700.00*] No. 9......... 75.00 | 60.00 
INOMVdinenerans [ae siaete ars 300.00 | 300.00 
INO. LS¥ eis, loarelashans 375.00 | 375.00 
NOs OP eee let etoniens 450.00 | 450.00 ||Watchmen— 
NOSIOE ie aealat.c ose: 30000)'|' 310/00 HNO doe melds. s 55.00 
INGLE econ [oe crete siels 25000 525000 WENO G2 ae cic Wik arate clans 50.00 
IN Girl 2 Be izesllons atee ates 150200) 150100 We NOwouseet can ileeeic ce. 57.50 
INO, Lot aneaseile iaaceles s 300.00 | 330.00 1 No.4. 3. S2.c00 [65 vaslee 45 .00 
INO 14ts Sioa ce sos olels 360.00 | 420.00 |} No. 5.........]........ 55.00 
INO GLO PU Seed ste ctelals | 140500).)) 15000 TH ANOSG sie. coh oe lee ere aden 37.25 : 
IN ORIG IH tenia elon eeterelars 300.00- |300.00- | No. 7......... 65.00 | 65.00 : 
450.00 | 450.00 || No. 8......... 60.00 | 45.00 y 
INOweL dea are 3300 .00*|3712 .50*|3918 .75* ! 
Novisite 335.00 | 340 00 | 400.00 : 
NO819  Grrenecilesivatohis 324.00 | 418.50 d f é 
NOs 200 tee. 337 .50- |830.00- |342.50- ||Deckhands and No, 18------- 175.00 | 170.00 | 165.00 
362.50 | 366.50 | 379.50 || coal passers— No. 19.------ 165.00 | 145.00 | 190.00 
Noi 20ers eects 380,00))|/ 330200) || Nos oecmanleeie sees 50.00- | 50.00- || No. 20.------.J........ 150.00 | 180.00 
55.00 | 55.00 || No. 21.------ 145.00 | 140.00 | 150.00 
First officer or NOMie Seasc ce: 45.00 | 50.00 | 50.00 
mate— NOs UShir in| waretre te 45.00 | 50.00 
NOs bevoretes 150.00 | 150.00 | 150.00 || No. 4........]........ 40.00 | 50.00 ||Third engineer- 
No.me2un Te. Geel eas 1200 5180.00-"1) No. Gaye... | cease 42.00 | 50.00 OO Vessco MT a. 110.00 | 110.00 
187,550" $200 1001) NowhGsanoath |. aw 45.00 | 45.00 || No. 2----+--..J.....06- 95.00- | 110.00- 
INO Siinzted. cilistecipa ares L55000 FE75200 sWINO,, \F.. cc. sells oe anne 50.00 |} 50.00 100.00 | 115.00 
Nos 4auasetealamaereiens LZOnO0 190.5 00 IN Ose Sicasers's tre |aiemmerthetsls 37.25 | 50.00 || NO. 3-+22+22. 0 [eeviewces 110.00 | 120.00 
ING ARORE ROE. eteressyemrers 150.00- |160.00- | No. 9........ 55.00 | 55.00 | 55.00 |] No. 4--+--+-..].....08- 100.60 | 100.00 
185.00 | 200.00 || No. 10........ 45.00 | 40.00 | 50.00 || No. 5.------..}........ 95.00 | 100.00 
Noss 6 2p itctaliraeieniorets 154.75 | 154.75 No, 6--+-+:- 125.00 | 120.00 | 125.00 
NOEWT Ae eee se aereteiars 145.00 | 150.00 No. 7-++++-> 105.00 | 90.00 | 120.00 
Now S Aes eet 135.00 | 150.00 INOG Ss sat siie el toe acetate 90.00 | 110.00 
No.0 Bere A ee es 120.00 | 120.00 ||\Chief engineer— 
Nohtl0 sas eae es 130200) 1,150) 00) Nop v1. i oede: deel sla 215.00 | 215.00 
Nos TL eee eae eye ie 145 .00- Seas NOs N22 cos lanes tee 1900 .00*}1900 .00*||Ozlers— 
1600011716000) Nos Bilan. teem or 1600 .00-|1850.00-] No. 1----++.J........ 60.00 | 60.00- 
Novl2 Ahh. 1700 .00*}1581.00*|1700.00* 1950 .00*/2250 .00* 72.50 
Nowls ott 175-001} 150,00. |):190:00'}) No. . 4.....8.2dc4.0 beled 2000 .00*|2250.00-/ No. 2:::- 75.00 | 72.50 | 72.50 
NOw14 fees eile lee 150.00 | 180.00 230000" || INOW Sane ee rele elcorres 65.00 72.50 
INO: 10. jest solo beret 140.0 15OTOON WF INOS 453.08 esieallaeiin atere 2500 .00-|2500.00-] No. 4........]......-- 57.50 | 57.50 
Nos i625 155.00 | 150.00 | 160.00 2700. 00813000. OOF NO Boece. siete s10pes 72.50 72.50- 
Nowe Genie date ates 2100 .00*/2100 .00* 77.50 
Second officer INNES hos Gc b iets as see 2000011) 200 OOinT INO, 652) sede see aieel 57.50 | 72.50 
or mate— INO; e Sucuemee 200.00 |2000.00* ee OOF INOW ft lone. (Cutt, atere 70.00 72.50 
Novel hoe 110200;1)) Nos O. sock ie, oats 225.00 OOH PNOSUS He ous .- lacie 67.25 72.50 
NOME BR Pilea ae 100. 1205007 || NoOe10 5. 2804s eee 200.00 508. OOH ENO 9). 2.507. 85.00 | 85.00 | 85.00 
: INOW DL a euoloosiestas PEOHOO HL 280-004 NOR LO Rss ieces fe aretsiste e's | 55.00 72.50 
NOL i38se cok lsne oes ; 125: 001 Nowl2)cceenlaee ene 135.00 | 1385.00 |} No. 11........ 65.00 | 60.00 | 72.50 
NOle4 SEW eB , Nov l3 Ra Aalsee ees 245.00 | 250.00 
p 180,000) Nos 142. :.<8> see ce ee 210.00 | 240.00 
NOOSE. eel. tales ota ; 140.00- || No. 15.....--.]........ 225.00 | 240.00 ||Firemen— 
3 150.00 || No. 16..-..--.J}........ 275 <00)\; 285.008) INOW Loeb sane te cstossis.s 55.00 | 67.50 
INORNG Aur cells lteld orn : 110.00 || No. 17..-+-+-.[....00- 150.00 | 160.00 || No. 2:....... 70.00 | 67.50} 67.50 
INOMAZ Hae eel eee A 90. 110.00 || No. 18.....--.]........ 210.00-| 240.00-] No. 3........]....+..- 60.00 | 67.50 
INOMMS AR we tals suis ; 110.00 330.00 | 330.00 || No. 4........]........ 64.50 | 64.50 
No. 9........]........{105.00— |110.00—- | No. 19.....--. 2700 .00*/2790.00*|3000.00*| No. 5........]........ 53.50 | 67.50 
115.00 || No. 20........ 2300 .00*|2418 .00*/2600.00*| No. 6........].......- 65.00 | 67.50 
Noo 100.5..0.- 130.00 | 125.00 | 130.75 No, 202: cca 290.00 | 289.00 | 375.00 | No. 7........].......- 52.50 | 52:50 
Novi ee: .t 120.00 | 95.00- | 180.00 || No. 22.....--.]........ SOORO0! 1324008 | INGOT 8. 5. denilo sisters, cas 60.75 67.50 
100.00 IN (ey Bh soeduc 300.00-| 266.75-| 287.75-| No. 9........ 80.00 | 80.00 |} 80.00 
Nosl2 110.00 | 105.00 | 110.00 325.00 | 300.00 | 311.00 || No. 10........ 70.00 | 50.00 | 67.50 
INO SIS Ste Ae as 95.00 | 100.00 | No. 24.-.-..--.]........ 233.50 | 283.50 || No. 11........ 70.00 | 55.00 | 67.50 








*Per year or season. 
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TABLE Il. —WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 
Continued 


(c) Steamships—Continued 


Urrer St. LAWRENCE RIvER AND GREAT Lakes—Continued 


eee 

















1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality — — — Locality — — — Locality — —_— —_ 
and Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages 
Occupation per per per Occupation per per per Occupation per per per 
month | month | month month | month | month month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER PASSENGER PASSENGER 
—Cont. —Cont. —Conc. 
Chief stewards— Chef or first Porters— 
BNOmile ce hen cue liiseacn ses 900.00-} 900.00-|| cook—Conce. 
1300007 | 13002007 | MNO mOln ame eas ie» @ 93.25 | 100.00 || No. 1......... 50.00-| 75.00) 75.00 
INO On rates eye lee mulu ae 1300.00-|1800.00-) No. 9........ 135.00 | 185.00 | 135.00 75.00 
1600 .00*|1600.00*) No. 10........ 150.00 | 125.00 | 125.00 || No. 2......... 45.00 | 35.00) 30.00 
INOW Se eels borcneiayae P45 200") 452000 NOM iar ee Os 200.007)! 200-00) INO Saas ocmepaiae cles ee: 35.00 | 40.00 
INO pte eee eagle avckeue 10500) /|\0500 i iNowl2 pee. 110.00 | 110.00 | 115.00 || No. 4.........]........ 35.00 | 45.00 
INGS ove boas 1600. 00*|1860.00*|2000.00*)) No. 18........]......-. 118.00 | 118.00 
ING 2B. (kone 255100), 150200))) 150200 INOI4a eer hoa es 105.00 | 105.00 
NORE SE eet voreenla 160.00 | 160.00 
Second cooks— 
Chef or first TNC BL, bj a a 65.00 | 65.00 ||Pursers— 
cook— UNIO pepe RIEL OR ake vesccee 52.50 | 52.50 
INO Nil aaa ie, aelycta 1102005) G1 107 OO) MINOterS rece ict loco! Sov OOM 50000 INiOtel > aber telinee rs tee 146.00 | 154.00 
ING ee ate 110.00 | 105.00 | 105.00 || No. 4........ BY MAOLO ie PTA) | eG) Now Man sbodo eallauls Ge au 75.00-| 75.00- 
INO FRO sue licteltaties 900.00- |900.00- || No. 5........]........ 55.00 | 55.00 125.00 | 125.00 
1250.00*|1250.00*| No. 6.....-- Nie Sty in AZOON MRSONOO I DNOworscce eres: 130.00-| 130.00- 
INOS pA distance oils Meinerets. 125.00-] 125.00-|| No. 7......- .| 80.00-] 100.00 |} 80.00- 150.00 | 150.00 
200.00 | 200.00 100.00 LOONOO NI HN OGAcaocciten ae eee 150.00 | 150.00 
INiOtMO Where licmeeane 115.00 | 115.00 || No. 8....... .| 120.00 | 105.00 } 105.00 || No. 5.....-...]........ 93.25 | 100.00 
INORG See ata teres «| 95.00 | 115.00 |] No. 9....... Ah A uit 130.00 | 130.00 || No. 6...----.. 1650. 00*| 1906 . 50*|2050.00* 
ING AMA een ore eilcy Merci eis 90.00 | 105.00 || No. 10....... .| 55.00 ee 52.50 || No. 7.---.-- ..| 150.00 | 130.00 | 130.00 





*Per year or season. 








1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality a Locality |_| —_--—-— 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages ;Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
month |wk.| month |wk.| month |wk. month |wk.| month |wk.| month |wk. 
$ $ $ | $ $ 
FERRY FERRY—Concluded 
peers or Master— Che Lees. 




















*Per year or season. 
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TABLE I01.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


Continued 


(ce) Steamships—Continued 
Upper St. LAWRENCE AND Great Lakes—Concluded 








1929 


Wages 
per 
month 


$ 


Locality 
and 
Occupation 


OIL TANKERS 


Captain or 
master— 


eee eee oe 





mate— 


yas A>) #1906, Le 9) ene (oid ce 


or mate— 


Seamen, sailors 
and deckhands— 
Oe Ladasteteietetell ster tetetare 


S econd 


2908'S 8 Cig g |e et oe 0.8 6 


oO. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


*Per year. 





1937 1938 


Wages | Wages 
per per 
month | month 


$ $ 


300.00 
2600 .00* 
2800 .00* 
235 .00- 


300.00 
2600 .00* 
2800 .00* 
235 .00- 
340.00 | 340.00 
280.00 | 280.00 
325.00 | 337.50 





160.00 | 160.00 
140.00-| 150.00 
150.00 
135,.00-] 185.00- 
185.00 | 185.00 
160.00 | 160.00 
141.75 | 150.00 
120.00 | 120.00 
100.00-| 110.00 
110.00 
120.00-| 120.00- 
145.00 | 145.00 
120.00 | 120.00 
94.50 | 110.00 
85.00 | 85.00 
60.00-| 75.00 
75.00 
85.00 | 85.00 
85.00 | 85.00 
63.00 | 72.50 
70.00 | 70.00 
55.00 | 67.50 
70.00 | 70.00 
70.00 | 70.00 
60.00 | 60.00 
45.00 | 50.00 
60.00 | 65.00 
45.00-} 45.00- 
85.00 | 85.00 
60.00 | 60.00 
47.25 | 50.00 


250.00 | 250.00 
2400 .00*|2400.00* 
215 .00- 
290.00 
225 .00 
200.00 


160.00 
150.00 


135 .00- 
195.00 

















160.00 
140.00 


120.00 
110.00 
120 .00- 
170.00 
120.00 
110.00 





1929 1937 
Locality — — 
and Wages | Wages 
Occupation per per 
month | month 
$ $ 
OIL TANKERS 
—Conc. 
Firemen— 
INFO di rperetetaier shitter ete ¢ 85.00 
IN(Gs DS te eet ee ete oa), 60.00 
INFO UB Bo aba dehedl Mieadlonsite 65.00- 
85.00 
IN OMA da eee ee ese eee 85.00 
INGHOsa ee eel ene 63.00 
Oulers— 
IMOwilee doocarsalladanatmac 90.00 
ING) Qaageioe alee. 70.00 
INO RGIas GaSoo eG doin abe 70.00- 
90.00 
INCOSE Cen ooO bh pie eos 90.00 
ISOs a> abiaddlleaetokol: 63.00 
Chief or first 
cooks— 
INP lee socaaqidllamaneso 120.00 
NOD 2c chiasma oe oe aise 100.00 
INI OF Oep5 Meee ene es 100.00 
INO g Aer esse becca 6 94.50 
Second or 
assistant 
cooks— 
INCA Mi led no diaknn loicerimne 70.00 
PRIOR 4a SOOO Calis ee cee 50.00 
IN ONO eae cee eteise se 70.00- 
80.00 
IN Ona ener cell nines 42.50 
TUGBOATS 
Captain— 
INGO 1 Tere bee ee 150.00- 
160.00 
Noto eee 175.00 | 150.00 
INORG Sacks tare 160.00 | 165.00a 
Not A ae tee 200.00 | 125.00- 
160.00 
INOS iaecucamenle cere 200.00 
INGM6 Acasa ee nee 190.00 
INGO ae ele eee ee, 135.00 
Mates— 
ING 8 lobooSaonel eatin cae 85.00 
ING OS thd dowe 160.00 | 140.00 
INOS oh conoda Pomadpas 120.00 
IN Oats case pee. boas tae 115.00 
Deckhands— 
INOw dee ec e | Geameee 35.00 
INGDOMe cece 75.00 | 45.00 
INOW Sa circeaeee | Seve eee 50.00 
IN GarAita siete tree (acorn ate 80.00a 
IN OURO sates rrer 40.00 | 40.00- 
50.00 
IN OMO Soul he oe cane 45.00 
INOS 7 as tee eel ee 54.50 
Chief engineer— 
INOUE Jae Ree. ee Ree 150.00 
INOe Ouice Sees cae ame 120.00 
IN Gh dace tees Ween ee 100.00 
(NORE a teas 165.00 | 140.00 
INGOs Buta | Sao 140.00- 
150.00 
INGO asa tine. 160.00 | 165.00a 
INO oiZ ieee 150.00 | 115.00- 
150.00 
INO Sisters ties otter oe 150.00 
INOU Ores eee 129.25 











1938 


Wages 
per 


month 


165 .00a 
125 .00- 
160.00 
200.00 
190 00 
135.00 














140.00- 
150.00 
165 .00a 
115.00- 
150.00 
160.00 








129.25 


(a) Without board and lodging. 





1929 1937 
Locality — aaa 
and Wages | Wages 
Occupation per per 
month | month 
$ $ 
TUGROATS— 
Conc. 
Second 
engineer— 
INOM ogee Ld See 80.00 
INGO Bb op Soo ee 140.00 | 125.00 
INiOwie sab eAGAM Ke tian aid 120.00 
INOM4. 3 Te Seelam 115.00 
INGOWWO Acts ieee see Wo ene 105.00 
Firemen— 
INANE Abul AMM ants 55.00 
INO? Dah Soy he | ok a 45.00 
INI picsee padorinedl I iHicia ale 60.00 
IN(@s, bet trretrae 90.00 | 60.00 
INGE oR GMOene Blin con mot 60 .00- 
65.00 
ING BNDao aoa daeralla ewes cle 90.00a 
INO cullide Bernt b 100.00 | 40.00- 
50.00 
INKOW Gleb aboccraullh Hata 60.00 
Cooks— 
ING) MiGs Bedaniellaa ase Ce 45 .00- 
70.00 
INOW 2Ni pasos 75.00 | 60.00 
IN OsSe ch ceo eileen oe 50.00- 
80.00 
IN GTA ae meta: eke oe 80.00 
Paciric Coast 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
Captain or 
Master— 
IN Ot are ee ice ea ane 166 .50- 
247.00 
INGE: Hae eee Lae eee 260.00 
IN OnGuci ets ca alae ee meene 161.00 
NOME eae 225.00-| 209. 25- 
310.00 | 288.25 
INOG5s dacs lant ee mee 190.00- 
250.00 
First officer or 
mate— 
NOP see ee ie ete 128 .25- 
166.25 
IN OO eamesene [eee ere 165.00 
NOLO: dence (ane 102.00 
NOL ate see. 135.00-| 125.00- 
180.00 | 167.50 
NOn diate ees late ieee 135.00- 
160.00 
Second officer 
or mate— 
INO spaces eed eee 142.50 
INO a ae Gait na vaketetste 133.00 
INOS Oe tee ee aes 145.00 
INO Avene 135.00-| 184.75- 
155.00 | 144.25 
IN OWRD E eon Aet A low amens 120.00- 
125.00 
Third officer 
or mate— 
Non nL Mat Sane eae eres cree 104.50 
INI OTS2 Hoeeane octane ans 125.00 
INO RO Ae atte aes 111.50 
INOM Aber ec ete eet: 102.30 





1938 


Wages 
per 


month 


175.75- 
247.00 
260.00 
161.00 
225 .00- 
310.00 
190.00- 
235.00 


152.00- 
166.25 
165.00 
102.00 
135 .00- 
180.00 
135.00- 
145.00 


142.50 
133 .00 
145.00 
145 .00- 
155.00 
117.50- 
125.00 


104 .50- 
114.50 
125.00 
120.00 
110.00 
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TABLE Ill.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


1929 1937 
Locality — — 
an Wages | Wages 
Occupation per per 
month | month 
$ $ 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
—Cont. 
Seamen and 
deckhands— 
INF OA crassa allioievs ec cehs 70.00 
No. iy Sitar tT So 65.00 
INOMOMNGses celica cciscs 40.00 
INO 4 ws eatewea| eens 65.00 
INOM Dees see lte eon 59.50 
INO On dasaee bee le 70.00 
IN Cay Vee ae 70.00 | 67.20 
INOS. heteaeey 65.00 | 62.40 
Chief 
engineer— 
Woah absense 166 .25- 
204.25 
IN Oa sous. cell ic alee 220.00 
INOS Sacra fa meas 121.50 
Nona heen 200.00-| 186.00- 
285.00 | 265.00 
INODDreuecaseniiee wae 180.00- 
220.00 
Second 
engineer— 
ING Wile heaalneoe ie asia tens 137 .25- 
156.75 
INOS So. ae ae seb arenes 165.00 
INGO Be sisi eel weeny 110.50 
INOW Re 145.00-| 1384.75- 
190.00 | 176.75 
IN OSB uebesisatesi| ameniaes 145 .00- 
160.00 
Third 
engineer— 
Oa lereers lel ue ee 114.00- 
133.00 
INO bos eee eee felsic ve 145.00 
IN OMB Reece nea 135.00-| 125.50- 
160.00 | 148.75 
INNA dice ererae ewes be alent ate 130.00- 
135.00 
Oilers— 
INOD ME ehaswsute lesen nik 80.75 
NOMS ieee ueuoue. 76.00 
INOWBE Ss orelen collinear elms .00 
INO aera 80.00 | 76.75 
Firemen— 
Hare) Waa Se at IAN ea 76.00 
INO gor Seaman al oe 71.25 
INOW Se else ro We ae eee 0.00 
NON ae ei eeman 70.00 | 67.25 
NOM Bea 80.00 | 76.75 
INO ON ieee he Malaria 0.00 
Chief a 
INOS Petes Ree eared 100.00 
No. ; eel ager eMEhS (Re. tN Boe 85.00 
INGOs Sec8 saeniee 110.00 | 102.25 
HS Co: Sy RSI ed 90.00 









1937 


Wages 
per 
month 


1938 
Wages 


per 
month 


$ 


100.00 


52.50- 


Continued 
(c) Steamships—Concluded 
Pactric Coast—Concluded 
1938 1929 1937 1988 ; 1929 
— Locality _ _ — Locality — 
Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages and — Wages 
per Occupation per per per Occupation per 
month month | month | month month 
$ $ $ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND TUGBOATS 
PASSENGER —Cone. 
—Conc. 
Mates—Cone 
Cooks— IN Odes ects als 110.00 
INOAMMGEE RRR ee 55.00-| 55.00-) No. 8......... 135 .00- 
70.00 70.00 | 70.00 175.00 
BSE OOMUNO. Oo & ous om aie c 9) 500), sGON5OM: ENO SGi ee ators cloniln cs eee 
5OZOD WNW Siam ssls oie 60.00-| 48.00-] 50.00- 
65.00 75.00 | 76.75 | 80.00 
SOLDOPIW NONE tesstewdleek sou 65.00-| 70.00-|Deckhands— 
70.00 75:00''|, 80:00} Noslc..0.... 95.00 
70.00 
65.00 ||Chief “hi Ne IN uD) oR ate aah 70.00 
IN Osi setae aes aie 104.50 | 104.50 |) No. 3......... 75.00 
No. ; Oe Bes oe ee 85.50 | 85.50 
Novae nage. es 115.00-| 107.00-| 185.00-|| No. 4.........]........ 
166. 25- 145.00 | 134.75 | 170.00 | No. 5......... 60.00 
204.25 INOUG eee et 65.00 
220.00 ||Other stewards— IN Oiifiai sisters 4% 65.00- 
APTS SOM INGselecee eet. ots 67.75 | 67.75 75.00 
200.00-| No. 2......... LOS LOO FO ZZ SIN Le OOO NT MINORS acter frislerelitistercaste rere 
ZS5 SOO MMNOU Ss tease culms sake ae 69.75 | 75.00 
180 .00- Chief engineer-- 
210.00 ||\Porters— NO acate sae 155.00- 
INFO aR eereste ie WA ae sy 42.50 | 42.50 230.00 
INGA oe Societe ae 38.50)))),; 40.00) i NOW2.5. 6.7 are 160.00- 
IN OMS ee os ls 35.00 | 33.50 | 35.00 190.00 
137.25- INO. hence: 150.00 
156.75 ||\Pursers— INOW ain ler oes 190.00 
LGB OOHIGINOma tee A be: 99.75-| 99.754] No. 5.....--..}...csc0e 
110.50 128.25 | 128.25 
145.00-] No. 2......... 170.00 | 167.00 | 180.00 || No. 6......... 150.00 
190" OOH NOS Sethe. sc. 160.00 | 158.00 | 170.00 || No. 7......... 180 .00- 
135.00- 225.00 
155.00 |) Assistant INOS cle aGiostia| atic: Lene 
Pursers— 
Olivares cee |: pote yess 71725 71.25 ||\Second 
Oma pies eke 115.00 | 116.25 | 125.00 engineer— 
114.00- A Co We MA a a 140.00- 
133200) INouBe ete ks he 110.00 | 111.50 | 120.00 180.00 
145.00 IN OM2: eee ee 100.00 
135.00-/| Tua@soats IN Owe» teistearelate 140.00 
160.00 INO se cioeclat ace | Mita tie 
130.00-\Ca ptain— 
13500) |] Now te: ose e) 185.00-| 181.50-| 181.50-]) No. 5......... 110.00 
225500) 20a 75 2DoeTO HT IN@s Or asaeecsns 135 .00- 
IN OMe le wes cae 185.00-| 140.00-| 155.00- 175.00 
80.75 200.00 | 180.00 | 200.00 
76.00 || No. 38......... 170.00 | 150.00 | 150.00 ||Firemen— 
80.00 |) No. 4.......¢. 205.00 | 180.00 | 180.00 || No. 1......... 100.00 
SOPOOMONOM ESL ke lls 142.50-| 142.50-) No. 2......... 95.00 
175,00) |) 175.007) HNows. 2. ares 65.00 
INOS Osick ered 185.00 | 175.00 | 180.00 |} No. 4......... 75.00 
162 OO WENOsiie 24 ose kes 205.00-| 180.00-| 195.00-| No. 5......... 65.00 
71.25 275.00 | 234.00 | 250.00 || No. 6......... 70.00 
HOLOO ING GSete sts ete tie lua: 148.50 | 148.50 
70.00 Cooks— 
80.00 ||Mates— Nosy Tis aiiege oes 95.00 
ZOSO00) dN irc ee face 155.00 | 1389.00 | 139.00 |) No. 2......... 105.00 
INO Aeon ae 130700! |'120875) (120,75 |) 4Nowd- aes 65.00 
Nios eee seicens 100.00 } 80.00 | 90.00 || No. 4......... 70.00 
LODO TIMINGS Rumi Conan 90.00-| 105.00-|| No. 5......... 65.00 
85.00 125.00 | 125.00 || No. 6......... 90.00 
TOF 00 WUINO bis: can -- 140.00 | 110.00 | 110.00 |} No. 7......... 75.00 
GOPOOU INO Oraecni te lobe cenas 95.00-] 95.00-!| No. 8.........]......6. 
105.00 ° 105.00 





60.00 


60.00 
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TABLE I1.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


(d) Stevedoring (Longshoremen—General Cargo) 


Concluded 


/ 











1938 
Wages | Hrs. 
per per 
hour | day 
$ 
.90 8 
1.05 8 
f ALO ee etek 
; PAG ete as 
4 CARO a 
: pA Dhiletcvateers 
1938 
Hrs Hrs 


Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk 


44 15 
44 | 40.80 
444/200 .00 
44 {135.00 
185.00 
170.00 
140.00 
160.00 
165.00 
140.00 
145.00 
178.50 


4.10 
63 


45 
190.00 
155.00 
153.00 
44-| 36.00 


48 

48 |150.00- 
180.00 

60 |170.00 

48-|150.00 


150.00 
170.00 


87.35 
4441160 .00 


48 
48 52 
47 


3.25 


1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 
Locality Wages ) Hrs. | Wages ) Hrs. | Wages | Hrs. Locality Wages | Hrs. | Wages | Hrs. 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour | day | hour | day | hour | day hour | day | hour | day 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Sea ports—* Sea ports—Con. 
Halifax....... .10 9 70 9 N?iz 9 Prince Rupert 
Charlotte- (coastwise) . .80 8 .80 8 
EOWA ccisiels .60 9 .60 8 60 9 Prince Rupert 
St-Jobn..5.0- .70 9 athe) 9 .80 8 (ocean, 
Quebec....... .60 | 10 .60 | 10 .70 | 10 Sram yaaa 94 8 1.00 8 
Montreal .65 | 10 .65 | 10 771) 10 
Vancouver Lake ports— 
(dock)..... .83 8 91 8 91 8 Norontows... .40 | 10 45 eee. 
Vancouver Point 
‘(ship)...... 87 8 95 8 95 8 Edward .45 | 10 AQT ieee 
Victoria Port 
(dock)..... 83 8 91 8 91 8 MeNicoll.. .o7 | 10 40 SRS 
Victoria Fort 
(ship)...... 87 8 95 8 95 8 William.... 40) 10 VAT aL ae 
*Higher rates for building grain, coal etc., also for night work. 
(e) Grain Elevators 
1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs ) Hrs Occupation Unit Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. 
’ $ $ $ $ $ 
Electricians— 
Info, Dhidsbsoonse Mth. |168.00 | 44 }165. Hi Bee .85 | 40 |\Millwrights-Cone 
INGMi2  teciene eis FLOUR. Sess eee. 60 .66 | 60 |} No. 18.......... Hour iescesincas 315 
Now3scceecee ELOurs |e eaee ieee o 44 DO VAS UN UNO: 1 Oeee sane cle Week: (ioe naatesies 40.80 
Noles. eee MiGs Wig teen: oe (oes 190.00 | 48 }190.00 | 48 || No. 20.......... Mths] bones Sher 200.00 
INGaeoesueeese ee NY Ea oA hy Sh Seta A ee 175.00 | 44 |175.00 | 44 |} No. 21.......... MCS arcu ates 135.00 
INO! OMe recess. DVEGEN SHS peak ssa tiie as 180.00 | 60 |180.00 | 60 || No. 22.......... Mth. |180.00 | 44 |185.00 
No iTeeeecyas Week | 48.75 | 48 | 39.60 | 48 | 39.60 | 48 | No. 28.......... Mth. {160.00 | 60 |170.00 
INOo Sheaesecets MUD Mates leit 153.00 | 48 |170.00 | 48 || No. 24.......... Ulisaleeate me elses 140.00 
Nose 9. cce ct Mth. {145.00 | 44 |185.00 | 48-/150.00 | 60 || No. 25.......... RADIO te atic 4.3] Pleas 160.00 
60 INOre Gar eitcse csc Mit ca race Alas 165.00 
INOM10: ettnete Mth Mier hi 155.00 | 48 |155.00 | 48 |} No. 27.......... MiGh rapes a here | aru 158.65 
Nowllwent eae. Mth. |235.00 | 56 |200.00 | 60 |200.00 | 48 || No. 28.......... Mihai, sicostcalantes 145.00 
INO 12 ate ete ctetoes Ion eae AN Mineo 155.00 | 60 |162.70 | 60 INO Oia ele vtcerets MiG tee stele] ote os 178.50 
INO WIS acieeemaniee FLOUPAL: Leelee .50 | 34 .50 | 44 
INOwdaeiestsccek Mth. |205.00 | 60 |205.00 | 44 |205.00 | 44 ||Weighmen— 
INOSISTR os coe Weeki seer tebe 35.00 | 44 | 35.00 | 44} No. 1.......... Day 4.50 | 54] 4.10 
INOW 16a) ek ci. MC a eRe Leta Sie oh 210.00 | 443/210.00 | 4431 No. @2.......... Hour .63 | 48- 63 
Nove tikes. Mth. |185.00 | 442/195.00 | 44 |195.00 | 44 60 
NOS TSich anes. 3 Mth. |195.00 | 60 |195.00 | 48 {195.00 | 44 UNTO Givscisie cis). als ELOuB as. jellalieees 45 
No,fhOs sat bel Mth. |235.00 | 44 1245.00 | 44 [245.00 | 44 | No. 4.......... MECH] deh eats bake 190.00 
ING 420 0% 2 oil ot TY Gay |RSS AU 200.00 | 44 {200.00 | 44 , sah alaraisbele oleteicts 155.00 
INO ZTEe Blakes VEG ed pela 165.00 | 44 |165.00 | 44 J SIMEGI i eeeeeitctinks 153 .00 
INO 420 508 ts tok MED We eR es, 130.00 | 44 |1380.00 | 48 INGO inert sss «ocho Week | 48.75 | 48 | 36.00 
ING 238 curt eee Mth. |210.00 | 48 180.00 | 48 |190..00 | 48 
INO: 24-c0scneeee Duy Wl oes | Wi hei Nand Regret 140.00 | 44 |140.00 | 44] No. 8.......... 11) cd vee (pes ei ke ees 125.00- 
Nol 25:82 Be BY Arlo Vi hk S08 Sa a Ps 215.00 | 44 {215.00 | 44 162.00 
Now26.28 2ae5 CHEN een oeileee 178.50 | 48 |178.50 | 48 | No. 9.......... Mth. |170.00 | 60 |170.00 
INO LO Mere cade cb: Mth. |160.00 | 44 |140.00 
mele ye a 
Noi Poa aes MECH eee) 165.00 |... Sout AO HNO Laat sear. xis Mth uid Secale eteters 150.00 
No. ; hiebiemae Day 6.20 | 54 4.50 | 44 4.50 | 44 INOW < 3.c0t Mth. }|205.00 |.60 {170.00 
INOW Stee eee Hour .69 | 60 .69 | 60 <69 1560) | Nosdsecce..-.. Mth. |200.00 | 56 {200.00 
NO ear taem (MEUM cnt cei let ci 190.00 | 48 }190.00 | 48} No. 14.......... Mthstl Be contlee cs 150.00 
INGUEB onset se IMG Iirerteerten ra lc, crcre 175.00 | 44 1175.00 | 44 
NO A622 2588.5 Mth feck sulle 189.00 | 60 |189.00 | 60 |} No. 15.......... eek) | cock ddleeek 20.00 
INOW NTieo batik Mth. |187.50 | 48 |150.00 | 44-|150.00 | 44-1! No. 16.......... Week 27.50 | 60 | 27.50 
48 48 IN GHU7se csc recee Hour Beige 1 Bere .425 
INO Siscsteee ot MCE eee alts: 171.00 | 48 |190.00 | 48 || No. 18..........|/Hour |.......].... 48 
INO Qece ob oetkat OURS’ viesi| ose: .50 | 60 SOO MOON WNO W196... ... 55 Mth. 205.00 | 60 |200.00 
INos10 toa. 18 ey hel ianeed see lereee .50 | 34 .60 | 44] No. 20.......... Hour .60 | 60 .625 
Noite ts ose Mth. /210.00 | 44 |135.00 | 48-|145.00 | 60 | No. 21.......... Hour .49 | 60 .46 
60 INONZoshccce ee. Hour, |i b<$ oll steels 45-.55 
INO N12 sats ene IMCHEL TS See hse cio 155.00 | 48 |155.00 | 48 || No. 28.......... (=) Pa eel Ae 37.35 
INO.113 2.3! ...|Mth. {205.00 | 60 |185.00 | 60 |185.00 | 60 || No. 24.......... Mtb | Ayes bcteila esis 160.00 
INOMI4 Tee ets Mth. |210.00 | 56 |220.00 | 60 |220.00 | 48 | No. 25.......... Davi lca tic less 3.25 
INO SB ee saes 05 IMEC RED [ete eat crate. gree 155.00 | 60 |162.70 | 60 INOW Gate caslnae.¢ Hours ees. chee ste 52 
INOSHG62sa.. kee Hour .75 | 60 .75 | 44 ALD AAA WR NO Mei ecscs cs. OULA hake eles ce 47 
NO MIT ae beet Hour .64 | 60 .61 | 44 1140.00*| 45 # No. 28.......... Mth. 1160.00 | 4441170.00 


* Per month. 


48 
44 1170.00 
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TABLE I01.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 
Concluded 


(e) Graim Elevators—Concluded 





























1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1988 

Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 

Wages |per |Wages |per |Wages |per Wages | per | Wages] per| Wages} per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk wk 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Weighmen—Conce. Labourers— 

OOO ae nye LORE Seam ete 45 | 48 45 | 48 INO Se as cae Hour .45 | 44 .40 | 44 .40 | 40 
ING> BOM wine). IVE ea As ane 180.00 | 44 |180.00 | 44 |} No. 2.......... Hour .00 | 54 .40 | 44 40 | 44 
INO eee aca aes Mth. |190.00 | 48 |165.00 | 48 |175.00 | 48 IN O63 Seis silercee Hour .52 | 60 5D8. | 60 .58 | 60 
IN[OE Sarameeee IMEI heme (ere et 140.00 | 44 |140.00 | 44} No. 4.......... Hour .525| 60 40 | 48 .45 | 48 
INOS SER ds Sete MGs Nas ae eed 170.00 | 48 |170.00 | 48 || No. 5.......... LOUTH. as fel eee ,45-.47|] 48 |.45-.47| 48 

INO. UGE. «aap FOUTS | eee 200 |! 03 .60 | 53 
INOUE Geisler Je koyiegl lew: ibaa .45 | 48 .55 aa 
NOSES: skcakie PLOUTA Ise eas elee cs .50 | 60 .50 | 60 
Oilers— INOS ROME coma, Hour .50 | 44 .40 | 48- .50 | 60 

ING etl oe ose Hour .50 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 40 60 
INGLE De eens Hour .52 | 60 .52 | 60 B52 600) NOLWORS. cen (LOUTH secs ae os .40 | 48 |.50-.55] 48 
INOse See adesenn IVECE Bie Sete ath ited 125001 148 425500448) YNo dts kee coe). Hour Rvs seis .50 | 60 .50 | 60 
INOS ae ee Hour .525} 60 .45 | 48 Poon 48) 1) No. 12.38 ET OUTBIE ssc | Be .45 | 60 |.50-.55| 60 
NOt sa es Hour .50 | 60 .50 | 60 EDO GO: WINOEMosts citer are Hour .50 | 60 .40 | 60 .50 | 60 
INOW Otro re Jaleyrbayl py Agis ol Gem alt 40-.45} 48-|_50-.55} 60 | No. 14.......... Hour .40 | 60 .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
60 INO LDS. eee our We, weer .45 | 44 .40 | 44 
INO yer cco eee Hour .525} 60 .475| 44- POO UI TOO WNO Oc cpre eer Us foyiies| bas eles alle, eh .50 | 42 .50 | 30 
60 Noi T7eceeerece RL OUr ee cites mes .405| 48 .405| 48 
NOLES its eerste Hour .525| 56 .475| 60 PES TACT MENOPLSERS. |. see Me, FLOUTN PL weleee .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
IN OUMO Eee GUE alee eles .44 | 40 .44 | 40 | No. 19.......... Hour .55 | 442 .525| 44 .625] 44 
No. 10s, HOurdlcmome ce leer .885] 60 POSD| LOOT HNO: 20) -b sant ciee Hour .50 | 60 .55 | 44 .55 | 44 
NOME Seek ae Hour s|.n seen ony .op | 44 AOU 44h NougTs erin. ae FLOUr We eee ae .45 | 48 .475| 48 
INiOwioleeeereey Hour .44 | 60 .42 | 44 Aa OS UH CUN Of 22 eth teeiees LE Korthel | eas CURIA kee .45 | 44 .45 | 44 
INOS 13) SCRE eee, FL OUr apiece labels .43 | 48 aS 4S  WAN(O. 23 ereeb ten Hour .55 | 44 .50 | 44 |.50-.55} 44 
INO SA Hee ohicie ELOUE? | Fiavceh aria .47 | 48 .47 | 48 IN Os DARE Rive sete OUT scncytideeolsraee: .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
ING 15 05-c sito our al atanil eck .50 | 44 150) | 44 INO. 25... tine ee Hour .45 | 48 |.45-.50) 48 |.50-.55] 48 

TABLE IV.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION 
1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality > Locality 

and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and. Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 

Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages} per} Wages] per 

wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 

MARITIME $ $ $ Molter $ $ $ 

PROVINCES NOUR) Day | 3.80] 48] 3.85] 48] 3.85] 48 

Electricians— INO EZ GIES Rove CE e | ee ee 90.00 | 54 | 90.00 | 54 

Noa eres. Day 3800) 48 ty PAO a8 4510 148 i MINOSSY AL ey Hour |.55-72*| 44 |.61-.72| 44 |.61-.72] 44 
ING AS sa Mh oe Hour |.72-.77| 44 |.68-.82} 44 |.63-.82] 44 ] No. 4........... OUTA| RES. Sa). Bae .68 | 44 .68 | 44 
UN Oo ei creas Elour lense vealocs!. .65 | 48 .67 | 48 NORD ETen oe LOUTH Ae ectrcde dee .56 | 48 .62 | 48 
IN Ota et: ces ae Ehiaa| WAS eld ae Ona ou) 054241856) |) MINON Gass mee or INE Dhaene Sane besa nee 60.00 | 48 | 75.00 | 48 

Linemen— INOMTNU Gs he VE tava ec ab pat aitvess 60.00 | 39 | 70.00 | 39 

NOME eck Day 3.80 | 48 | 3.50] 48 | 3.50] 48 
INOpa een’ eee Hour eke 27-.42| 54 | .28.-45] 54 ||Meter readers— 

INO vor eee obk NS OA Rs Sel Ba 90.00-| 54 | 80.00-| 54 |} No. 1........... Day 3.00 1.48. | .3225 |-48-} 3.25 |) 48 
105.00 105.00 INOW A Ee seMe et ET OOTE Hae ses clr 85.00-| 444] 65.00-| 444 

INOW ase oan 8 Hour |.638-.77|....|.72-.77| 44 |.66-.77} 44 90.00 95.00 
INOS Ae eh ee oe ELOUr Ae hee eae 63-.68] 44 |.63-.68) 44 INO ids Ve eee OUTTA: sees ont. BD Oh sets PSM 
INOWG Ue i eto ke Lown] aets ese sisal 45-.60] 48 |.55-.67| 48 ] No. 4........... Hour .46 | 57 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
INO Re eno nce IM Gea cee eee 95500-4021 100 500=|02..41 MNO.) Bek 5.4 eee Week |.29. 2.0504... 32.50 | 54 | 32.50 | 54 

125.00 135.00 INO LIGUAE ye Mee oe 18 Ga ee | ee 100.00 | 39. |100.00 | 39 

INLOR ee Mk ee Mth -45a| 54 1125.00 | 48 |125.00 | 48 
INGO OTR coset Hour |.385-.45] 60 |.40-.45| 54 |.40-.45] 54 |lOperators— 

IN OFLO WE t. Melek Hour .44 | 54 |.85-.49] 48 |.85-.50} 48 |} No. 1.......... Day 4.25 |.56| 4.25 | 48] 4.25 | 48 
Nom 2 ek VEGI) | ey I TO5200 Or 1050056 (No ew 2ee ee: DO) A a a eb) 70.00-| 54 | 70.00-| 54 
INOML2 2 biek Hour | 4.006] 54 .50 |-57 .50 | 44 110.00 110.00 
INGelsaap kien ek Hour | .42-.57| 54-].43-.59| 54 |.44-.51] 54 |] No. 3.......... TOUTE Ey eek enc .73 | 56 43 | 56 

63 INO Ans Ake s TROUT ea oe woelhieoars .52 | 48 OAS 

INGORE. LE ee Day |e koa eee 4°00'} 48) |: -4200 1/48 |) UNo.05. .....28.5 IDE Nig Oran) 20 ee 4.22 | 56 | 4.22 | 56 

Groundmen— ING. MG Seen. t Dy pel oe A eee 85/50-]....| 90.00-).... 
IN OF sLne P ies Day 3.25 | 48 | 3.00-] 48 | 3.00-| 48 138.75 150.00 
3.20 3.20 INOW BR Be INTC sce38 asoll dsatene 115.00 | 56 |115.00 | 56 

INOS2 OM neat Hour .55 | 54 .55 | 44 Ado a AA: ||) MNOJBS:.taee een Week’ 09.1 0). 008 25.00 | 70.| 22.50 | 70 
INO SB eek eek MLOUT | sete bea bees .50 | 44 ADO a4 Wh ENO NO). Sees Ce oe A I 100.00-| 56 |100.00-] 56 
INTON4'S ci, eres TLOur He seade sla el) 35-.45] 48 |.48-.50} 48 125.00 135.00 
INO. ieee Hour le geaees ls .40 | 47 4044 WP aN O10... 2 Rees Hour .50 | 48 .483] 56 .483] 56 
No. 6.... ......]Hour | 3:005*| 54'| 2.700! 54 500 (hod ll! ENol ML sets ee Ch eee ec: 130.00 | 51 1130.00 | 51 

*1930. 
(a) per hour, (b) per day. 
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TABLE IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Continued 











1928-29 1936-37 1937-38 
Locality 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ 
MARITIME 
PrRovinces—Conc. 
Firemen— 
INOUL Re tes 4 Day 3.80 | 56} 4.00 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
INOW2 SEM Bet. Hour .64*| 56 .69 | 56 .69 | 56 
IN OMe hea hae 0: DD ag7 PEM. Ce 4133) | 50 4eooNN oo 
INOW AIRES RB Hour |.36-.40} 56 |.45-.52] 48 |.45-.53] 56 
ING#O RES e.8 iy hel ae I ean Ack 125.00 | 56 |135.00 | 56 
NGAUS oe. be Hour .46 | 48 .443] 56 .443) 56 
Labourers— 
NORD Eee eek, DD SEV Miler derctetaitte sta 3.00 | 48 | 3.00 | 48 
INOUE Ae GL forth and Pe an el ee .35 | 44 .35 | 44 
IN OU Sige db ctere Si HL oury 108 sk Mocs h .30 | 44 .30 | 44 
INOS4 2 .- FLOurs i. sie". ok NOOVN Stee ES OMe: 
IN OM Dina ce Hour .35 | 54 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INGE LY eet. e EVouruhe tree core .30 | 54 |.80-.35) 54 
INOS eek APELOUTY Iie. bicteisiliea .370| 48 .875| 48 
QUEBEC 
Electricians— 
INOoMe a eee Hour |.50-.62] 44 .62 | 44 .62 | 44 
NOMA Re Hour .60 | 54 |.51-.64] 48 |.52-.68] 48 
INONS Aa0e ek Mth .63a| 54 1150.00 | 48 |155.00 | 48 
INGOM4 SB RRR LY Mth. | 90.00 | 50 |110.00 | 56 |115.00 | 50 
Linemen— 
Taye A re, epee Oe Hour |.68-.75| 48 |.52-.78] 42 |.52-.78] 48 
INOS DeSean ree OUT eree flee .48 | 54 .52 | 48 
INOHO Sk Mth. |110.00 | 54 {115.00 | 54 |115.00 | 54 
INOw4 ea acs Mth. |.45-56a} 50-|.34-54a} 50-| 75.00-| 50 
60 60 |112.50 
IN OND) Tee AG SF 2 LOU Aree seer (Gilicial ate .45 | 48 .50 | 48 
INONG TeRe EE I) a Rathets gay] ener 80.00-| 44 | 85.00-| 48 
120.00 120.00 
INO Tic vice eee Eourd|t® senie ct 130 rea .35 | 48 
INO#S sone ko) 2 1 Bd ov ed fee eka 75.00-| 44-| 80.00-| 48 
105.00 | 48 |105.00 
W heelmen— 
IN OF 5 2 ee Hour |.50-.53] 56 |.58-.62} 48 |.58-.62] 48 
INOS2 SHE he Weelk [Re ate a. 22.00 | 56 | 20.75 | 48 
Nova Ores ss Weekes een he Ss -48a| 56 | 28.50 | 48 
INOVE Bis BRE Cole lees sona ae 21.75 | 56 | 20.75 | 48 
IN'O 50. fe peek tHe ee es oa eey -45a| 48 |105.00 | 48 
INOHG 8 0 io Mth. }110.00 | 48 | 95.00-| 48 |100.00-| 48 
115.00 115.00 
INO (saxo Pate Meh be cee ok 87.50 | 50 | 90.00 | 50 
Metermen— 
NOR ee Hour |r ave 23.) .44 | 42 .44 | 48 | 
INO2 2 Seley Mth. | 90.00 | 50 | 83.50 | 44 | 90.00 | 414 
INOS UIE Bee A Weele itunes 20.00 | 48 | 23.00 | 48 
NOMA eel tla gu lace aay tevell fasts 80.00-| 44 | 85.00-| 44 
122.50 125.00 
INOWO% see ee SG Oe Hl Loscayg, col eee 90.00-| 44 |100.00-| 44 
140.00 140.00 
Operators— 
INO Leah ks IME Ghai Rey as Ae |S ack .75a| 48 {165.00 | 48 
INP e2tk hee, oe Hour .65 | 56 |.70-.77| 48 |.70-.77] 48 
Norra 4.28.83 Hour |.50-.69] 56 |.65-.82] 48 |.65--.82| 48 
IN OCA Sn ee Weeks es iee Laks 29 .25-| 56 |27.00- | 48 
32. 7p 30.00 
Now Seis Seed IMGGIaE yeh UE RIT 48-.65a| 48 |110.00-| 48 
145.00 
Now Gite. £2 Mth. |175.00 | 48 |175.00 | 48 |175.00 | 48 
INOW 7 sane Mth. |145.00 | 48 |145.00 | 48 |145.00 | 48 
NOES: Ph Beet. Mth. |115.00-| 48 |105.00-| 48 |110.00-| 48 
155.00 155.00 160.00 
INO ON Aaah stor Mth. |120.00 | 56 {114.00 | 56 |114.00 | 48 
NOn LONE cas cer: Week oc vochas & 21.25 | 48 | 23.00 | 48 
INO aeLD en aetech U IME Gh Bee oooh 80.00-} 48 | 80.00-| 48 
142.75 142.75 
NOMI 5, foe he MEH e Seba elle, ot 85.00-| 48 | 85.00-| 48 
115.00 115.00 
Labourers— 
NOU tee Tour Jee ae IB... .35 | 48 40 | 48 
NOM? BF Hees Hour 35 | 48 .87 | 48 BY | 48 
INORS. wae ok 2 POURS atiscaehesce .40 | 54 45 | 48 
INOW4E BORE he io Hour | .33-.38] 54 |.30-.50} 48 |.380-.50} 48 
INONO FARE BY oh 3 Hour .85 | 54 |.380-.35] 54 |.30-.35] 48 
INORG Sc tb 8 Hour |.30-.37| 50-|.30.-35] 50 |.25-.32 505 
60 60 
*1930 

















1929 1937 1938 
Locality 
and | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ 
Labourers—Conc. 
NOUBA, Hour sare ssleiee .30 | 48 .35 | 48 
INGE Se tin aaa, ETOUPP ceneie os le mies .380 | 48 .30 | 54 
INONGE it Ba : ELOUTE | Ges Geis os .25 | 54 P25 utod 
ONTARIO 
Electricians— 
INOW TL 4, ee Weelo lou aacne 25.00 | 54 | 25.00 | 54 
NOSE ZIG ie EF OUT) Oe tee | aaa 17 | 48 .80 | 48 
INO MMSE is MA. MGR Ra. 2 21 oeey 140.00 | 48 |140.00 | 48 
INO Aah de a8 Hour 50 .55 | 44 .55 | 44 
NON Oe Rt BL OUT Hersies ois lo aert 150 | 05 .50 | 55 
INOS} Goer ik aaa Hour 125) 54 725) 54 125) 54 
INOW 7208). AE: Week .66a} 44 |.45-.66a| 44 eee 44 
INOGE SEER Sects Week .82a| 49%) 41.50 | 45 | 41.50 | 45 
NOOO ciscccias LOU} oo. eae .67 | 48 .67 | 48 
INOM10R%.2:Be ALOULI |e ete | oe 6 48 .65 | 48 
ENON DR ees Mth, |125.00-] 493/154.00-] 48 |156.00-| 48 
170.00 185.00 185.00 
INIOML QT one Hour }.63-.80] 494 .81 | 48 .81 | 48 
IN OBS S27 Abe. 3 1 Bee oA A eI, CAS | 171.00 | 48 |175.00 | 48 
NOME a a ii be MERE Pe Sa ee 164.00 | 48 |164.00 | 48 
INOW SH) jsc8/4 1 Gale tH PRM A De 171.00 | 48 |173.00 | 48 
INO GN 1h. e Mth. |165.00 | 494)157.00 | 48 |156.50 | 48 
NOVI Ze LL wet | Week | 35.00 | 54 | 27.00 | 50 | 27.00 | 50 
Linemen— 
INOUE ES oon Hour .63 | 48 .65 | 44 .65 | 44 
INOUMP TEL, score Mth .50a| 48 |110.00 | 48 |110.00 | 48 
INOW Silk he jane AY al a) 9 21 Renee nn UR | 110.00 | 47 |110.00 | 48 
INOW... lie our) ee. pe ealeee le 72-.77| 48 |.75-.80} 48 
NOSIS YR Blech Hour 88 | 44 .88 | 44 ,88 | 44 
INOURON Ss sia cih LOUTH |. 5 LN RE .81 | 44 .81 | 44 
INO eR: «ek evoke Hour .60 | 55 165, | 55 .65 | 55 
INOW Ge ont domehy. Hour .75 | 50 |.60-.75| 44 |.65-.75| 44 
INOUE D SL ei Hour .75 | 44 .81 | 44 .81 | 44 
INORMO OS 8 22: Hour |.48-.65} 54 |.45-.65} 54 |.45-.65) 44 
NOL, ), eb is Week .74a\ 44 .75a| 44 | 33.50 | 44 
INOMAZ CAs. sic ee. s Hour .70 | 54 .70 | 54 .70 | 54 
INGHIS3.3). Ble Hour |.68-.73] 44 |.69-.82] 48 |.69-.82| 48 
INGMIGAY), 00k VOUT Irae s atlioee .60 | 464 .60 | 464 
INOURLSIES. fale oe Welk. Mite Wee ANE 25.50-| 35 | 29.25-] 40 
31.75 36.50 
IN OMMGIEY |. 200 bec Weelk ih ate 29.00 | 50 | 29.00 | 50 
INOMLGER 0550 Week .70a) 44 | 37.75 | 45 | 37.75 | 45 
INGO WISE cll i Lays Hour .45 | 494 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
INGaSMERY <5: Hour .425| 493] .64-.72] 48 |.62-.72) 48 
ING RCO WS Sekey FUGUTHS eeilanen .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INOS 21S es Hour .65 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INO eh. see acs Week | 32.50 | 54 | 30.75 | 54 | 27.00 | 54 
INOW2SME, ackich ¢ Week|). nse le 50-.65}| 48 |.50-.67)] 48 
INO AOE Wide ccs-or ¢ Hour |.81-.88] 44 |.73-.80] 44 |.81-.88] 44 
UNOM 2 Siete ues Met ie eae 140.00 | 50 140.00 | 50 
INGH 26M .. uk.k2 Hour .60 | 52 .68 | 50 .71 | 48 
INORG. ele ioe ELOUTY [Pek aeons .60 | 44 .65 | 44 
INGHOSELE: .<ins% 2 Four): ah e155) | eee .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INOMI2O feds ack os)» Hour LOD a4 .525| 48 .525] 48 
IN'OMS OMY. steels 2 EL OUT | Mites eealear .62 | 48 .62 | 48 
INO MS Ieee: Sek. tad Hour |b aaa 2 .85 | 44 .85 | 44 
NOMS QML coc ded IM Ghali poe eae 110.00 | 44 |120.00 | 44 
INTO: SERS ae Soe ee Hour |.62-.73] 55 |.63-.81] 48 |.63-.81] 48 
IN'OMS4 oh. dels. Mth. | 90.00-| 56 |139.00-] 48 |139.00-|¢ 8 
110.00 158.00 158.00 
Groundmen— 
INO Lcd ck Ae tog Plow |octee soe 40 | 47 .40 | 48 
INGA 2th. Sse Hour .57 | 44 167 | 44 .57 | 44 
INOMMOn teh Hour .85 | 48 .60 | 44 .50 | 44 
IN OLD ct, silts Hour .00) | 55 POO) Loo .50 | 55 
IN(O! ) ORB aE roe FOU eeelineie: .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INORE OW 3. Soles Hour |.52-.85] 44 |.50-.60| 44 |.50-.81| 44 
INOM TE oc. 5s 62 WiSGke | see aculeneas .55 | 44 | 25.00 | 44 
INC» ptsleee ae eee Wiee ke), ater lian see 23175 | 45 | 23.75 | 45 
INO Onan Bae, ae Week 54a} 44 .55al 44 | 25.00 | 44 
IS CWA Ne See Week | 26.75 | 54 | 27.00 | 54 | 22.50 | 54 
IN ORL TPS, | 2 2 four Se.) Se eee 41-.47| 48 .40 | 48 
INOMLZIE), cok sod Hour .63 | 44 .57 | 44 .61 | 44 
INOW SHES AL Meth.) ae.) a [Best 105.00 | 50 {105.00 | 50 
NOMI EN. he.4. 3 RV OMEN| (soem orhasie .45 | 48 6 48 
INOFU SM 3 Paice Our, jhe. s wet ek .65 | 44 .60 | 44 
INOM1G32 5 fet. 5 IMG oe asus 123.00 | 48 |125.00 | 48 
INOBM Te 188 .b. Hour |.50-.55] 55 |.45-.61] 48 |.45-.61) 48 
INOMISHA Lame... : Week |.40-.50| 44 | 22.00 | 35 | 25.25 | 40 
Iogear Hour |.40-.50! 44 |.50-.56! 48 |.50-.56! 48 





(a) Per hour. 


. 
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TABLE IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Continued 








Locality 
and Unit 
Occupation 
Ontario—Conc. 
Operators— 
INO MRL Se tela Hour 
Dea Ya WAR Ai ce hedge Mth. 
INOS Gla tsces ae Mth. 
NONE: SOR a5 Hour 
INO MMOs. ene Be Week 
INODMO IONS, OMe Mth. 
JN Koa 1 a ts Week 
INOFMS icin. nate ae Mth. 
INGANG), Sree ae Week 
INTO TLOM N.S. h ae eas Mth. 
INOUE Ree ie cia Week 
INO 2 ee aree a th. 
NOMS, 9 i Be Week 
Ia Codes 0 Ne Mth 
INOW TO AES. ae Mth. 
NOM GE She. os Mth. 
NOU THE eee oe Week 
INORIS HE) ee. d Mth. 
I (Coy A as Ur Mth. 
INO 20i ee Mth. 
INOW 2 EE Sees Mth. 
INO N22 eee et Hour 
INO M23. heee es th. 
INOS ie ule dis Hour 
INOS 2D achat. ee Hour 
INOS 2B) ve bane tes eek 
Noe Tai. 12 Mth. 
INOF 2898.) Ok oe Mth. 
INO ZO at ke Mth. 
Nose: Healt. Mth 
INovs1e. Fee. Us Mth 
INO UB 2). vaueee ss Mth 
INOWS8 4A cent: Hour 
INoWSa ate teh Hour 
INOS Sea? MAR, se Mth. 
Metermen— 
INIOZ PL: Jc aneee se Mth. 
INO 2)'c at tem es Mth. 
INODMS dat emilee Mth 
INGE 4s cea oie Hour 
INGSID:.s teats Mth. 
INOSUG: 22 ee Week 
INGOT ada sete oh Hour 
Nog Sie eye his Hour 
NiO eg Week 
ING IAG Seer. Hour 
INCOR ad ey eae es Hour 
INOS oR ea e: th. 
INOuS 53.2 ie bY Hour 
ited EMI a Hour 
INGO HED Leite ee Hour 
IN OM LG. Fee te Week 
INOS TI tea), Hour 
Meter readers— 
INOANL) beh oe Mth. 
NONI 2 oak. Bee hs Mth. 
Nomar) 5.2: Week 
NOME. cole cte 3 Week 
NOSED. 35h ELS Week 
INGMIOW EL scsi Hour 
IN OF Tork 5 tees bie Hour 
INOMES Ue, J Week 


1929 


Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. Ww 


1937 


Hrs 


1938 


Hrs 


Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. 


em ff | ee | ee | | ee | ee | | 
| | 





(a) per hour, (b) 


ee ee 


re ee 


ee ee 


ee oy 


eeeecortoercos 


ee 


eereocorteoes 


eeeeeestoone 


cece eoleseoe 


eoeeeesloeoor 


cove coeteoes 
eeceeceleses 
eeoeecveloeoes 


oe eo ee 


eeoeeveleces 


ee ee ee ay 


ee 
fee eeseleses 
seeeesoloses 
ee i 
eee eeeelooes 


ee oy 


eeeeeeeleoes 


ee oe ey 


oe oe 


es ry 


eevee eteosee 


per day, (d) per 


1938 1929 1937 
Locality 
Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs 
Occupation 
$ $ $ 
Meter readers— 
Conc. 
INOS. 00) co Reariete Week |.26.25 | 54 | 27.00 
56 .30 | 56 INKoy, TUS AD eras c Mth. {125.00 | 44 |118.75 
48 |127.00 | 48 INOWELR. :4)- eh Mths |e heaa te oe 125.00 
48-|115.00 | 48 Now: J. Dee ae Mth iG het 125.00 
56 56 INOS. 30 dagen Mth. |140.00 | 54 {140.00 
56 PEGUROG I INNOSTE hb een Weeks |. See. 17.75 
SGM See OIE OG WINOWMLDsns tact of J Bel 1M Ree SR 85.00 
48 |1389.25 | 48- 
56 | 25.00 | 56 |\Labourers— 
48114000848.) - Noi 12..5.02..5:4) Hour) 1... .5. oc peices -40 
AQ OO COMINAS ill MEN Oba soviet cr ELOURM rcs es etcla lela ete .80 
70 {120.00 | 70 .45 | 50 .40 
48 | 22.00-| 48 .45a| 494) 22.00 

31.00 .40 "3b 
He LSOMOOMM Us «Atl OUNOS) O20. bs tere bo SOUT cee eicteillete eo .36 
44 | 22.00-]} 44 || No. 7..........|Hour |.......].... .40 

50.75 .45 | 54 aps) 
56 }105.00-] 56 -40 | 493 100 

TZ5RO0O I Ul MNOMLOS, Ue ee EROURAT, ou eununit tue .40 
AQ ITS HHO 49 NOLL. 032555 e GROUT Is. che lones 130 
48 |120.00-] 48 .50 | 44 .40 

TE5ROOW NY HN OUNOGIS NS. Be. ey our! (8). Si. 4 45 
64 | .255750) 54) §Now14i... 620. |Week (into. 21.00 
4411405000144 1 OV Nov do. o.8 0.) A ours In. Pe es .60 
56 |116.75 | 56 
We LOD MOO Ups s «4 PRAIRIE 
48 |135.00-} 48 PRovINCES 

195.00 AND BRITISH 
56 .58 | 48 CoLuUMBIA 
48 |141.00~| 48 ||\Hlectricians— 

223 .00 Noset ar Peer: MER Eee ee ane 137.75 
56 OTOP OO] MN OIA oils cy steele bre EGTA cies 3 craued orstae 140.50 
48 RSS 48 il, NOt Sete. 3)! Mth .87a| 44 1128.25 
48 | 36.00-| 48 } No. 4.......... Hour |195.00d} 474 .525 

43.75 INO. Barb eee ete IMG Ue era eeee 155.00 
48 |123.00-| 48 |} No. 6.......... Mth .85a| 48 173.50 

154.00 Nove in eet HIGGr | eee leas 40 
48 |132.00-] 48 | No. 8.......... Hour |e eels 50 

204.00 INO Or ee, is Hour .95 | 44 .835 
48 |151.00-| 48 || No. 10.......... Mth .85a| 48 |153.00 

209 .00 INOMLIER cae Pa Hu wf a | PN y eye ie 170.00 
48 }126.00-| 48 | No. 12.......... Week... tutes ace 43.75 

154.00 INOW See eis Day |5.00— | 48 |3.20- 
48 |130.00-] 48 6.00 5. 

148.00 Linemen— 

48 |110.00 | 48 |} No. 1.......... Hour .925| 44 84 
48 OU OAGII WING, csi cers Mth .925|a44 1142.25 
48 CAAA VINO Oxica braces Hour .70 | 60 .80 
48 |185.00 | 48 | No. 4.......... Hour .65 | 60 .70 

INOW DU: bees Hour .95 | 474 ay Web 

NOU OY eo Hour .925) 48 .79 
AZ|. 95200848 J INOM Te ee IOUT Tee cally sk 833 
44 |157.00 | 44 | No. 8.......... VE (al Seater Pied 8 6.00 
LL OROO I oe al INO Oty eee Day 7.65 | 44 | 7.17 
48 LBS WAS. NORTON. coey Weekol cc cee 37.50 
44 1147.00 | 44 ING id eee Hour .95 | 44 855 
44 | 25.00-] 44 || No. 12.. Hour .87 | 44 .87 

35.00 INO TS Hour .85 | 48 |.65-.85 
54 $621) 44) (Nod 145.) hee Week | 37.50 | 48 | 28.75 
54 YOON NOS TS Vt a ee Hour |145.00d) 44 By (3) 
464| 31.25 | 4641 No. 16.......... ay 7.75 | 48 .80a 
48 KOOM ESI AMNGMLTEEL eet Mth. |150.00 | 48 |150.00 
44 D610 440) INOMISAOL eek ECs ee cles ob 132.25 
HONTSH. OO SOK PNORIGS Le oes Mithie! \eeeh Seee es 149.00 
44 680 | 44 ENOL2041 ak he our | 7.50b| 44 .97 
48 .51 | 48 Nov2U EF eke Day |5.00- | 48 |4.75- 
54 .64 | 48 6.00 6.90 
69, |}; 26/50—) 44 15 Noso2u.2. 2 4 Day 7.75 |'44 | 7.75 

38.25 Groundmen— 

44 oy 44 VtNoes Da Ske Hour .52 | 44 45 

Nort 2aaes zk Week .57a| 44 | 88.75 

NOM BPG ea HAOUT, es specs eae .625 
48 |102.00 | 48 INOW Abe vehaeis Hour .62 | 48 .545 
AAMT 2 OON | 444 INO. Bice vaneee OU sce dlee 52 
AG 23000017447" Nome6.. ae es Day 5.385 | 44] 5.08 
45/1. 300001745, |) PHO 72. .cee hs rT) dl Le 25.00 
48 | 28.75 | 44 INOS. .2h Mees OUT |, be percha .59 
48 SB5H 48: RENO: Obs 128 Mth. |123.00 | 44 |125.00 
50 POO 4 SR No. 100; hel. oe Gn. (heb elo nae 115.75 
464| 26.25 | 464" No. 11.......... Day 5.50 1 44 | 5.50 
month. 





$ 
54 | 27.00 
44 {125.00 
40 |125.00 
44 |125.00 
54 {140.00 
44 | 20.75 
42 | 95.00 
44 44 
54 35 
44 .40 
44 | 22.00 
50 35 
48 .36 
48 40 
48 35 
48 -40 
48 .40 
48 85 
44 42 
48 45 
35 | 24.00 
44 .60 
40 |144.50 
44 |147.50 
48 |128.25 
48 | - .55 
44 {155.00 
48 |173.50 
48 40 
48 50 
44 .86 
44 |159.00 
...|170.00 
48 | 43.75 
48 |3.20- 

5.60 
44 87 
40 |149.25 
48 .80 
48 .70 
44 .80 
44 .84 
47 833 
48 | 6.65 
40 | 7.32 
48 | 40.00 
40 885 
40 87 
48 |.65-.85 
48 | 28.75 
48 75 
44) 7.25 
48 |150.00 
44 {139.00 
44 |156.50 
44 97 
48 |4.80- 

6.40 
40 | 7.75 
44 475 
40 | 93.25 
40 55 
44 545 
47 52 
40 | 5.20 
48 | 25.00 
40 59 
44 |125.50 
44 |121.50 
40 | 5.50 
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TABLE IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Concluded 











1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality | ——_ | |—_—___——- 
and Hrs Hrs Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES Engineers— 
AND BRITISH INOUE cece a IM ley de aed ie 163.25 | 48 |171.50 | 48 
CotumBia—Cone. IN Gum sameeren NEC Hce lees Ce teebas 136.00 | 48 |186.00 | 48 
INOS ase cen oS Hour | 45.25c!] 48 835] 48 85 | 48 
Operators— IN Oana ose decease Mth. {185.00 | 48 |155.00 | 48 |155.00 | 48 
INOUE fs aecie's 123 .50d| 48 NOSHIEE SOHRMENO stiDsas Mocteiscl. Hour .765| 48 .675| 48 .675| 48 
INO WiOese aie VEGI ost malar 133.25 | 48 |183.25 | 48 
IN oy Yikes Mens & 137.25 | 48 |145.00 | 48 INTO GUT fsa florets Mth. |185.00 | 48 |175.00 | 48 |175.00 | 48 
INOMgeos sentaeisis- 126.75-| 48 }133.00-] 48 INOW S creas oe at A its) oar Ml leet pare 166.50 | 48 |166.50 | 48 
147.75 155 .00 IN Owe Outs kontens : Daviad aces. cars lene 5.383 | 48 | 5.33 | 48 
NOME ER ae eae 154.75 | 48 1162.50 | 48 |} No. 10.......... MORE) ceo Lae 186.75 | 48 |144.00 | 48 
INO MO sede as a 165 .50-] 48 |165.50-] 48 | No. 11.......... Week it ck uae: 43.75 | 48 | 43.75 | 48 
220.50 220.50 UNTOMAL Gees nasa. Year |2300.00| 48 |2112.00) 48 |2172.00) 48 
INDO Meco: 95.00- |48- |95.00- |48- || No. 13.......... Hour .89 | 48 80 | 48 48 
150.00] 70} 150.00] 70] No. 14.......... Mth. |185.00 | 48 {185.00 | 48 |185.00 | 48 
INOW ets cae 158.00 | 48 }158.00 | 48 | No. 15.......... Week | 46.25 | 48 | 42.75 | 48 | 42.75 | 48 
INOMO Cec as casas 128.00-} 48 |128.00-| 48 ENOL Gacctoas Seles ay |150.00d) 48 6.25 | 48 6.25 | 48 
180.00 180.00 INOS Tact ee Mth 6.50b} 48 |170.00 | 44 {170.00 | 44 
INOME OS st as card: 136.50-] 40 1140.50-| 40 INIOUOLS cetsrcrine ch Mth. |168.00-| 48 |175.00-| 48 |175.00-| 48 
151-25 155.50 205.00 209.00 209.00 
INosl OME is. ee. a: 1692.00) 48 |1752.00) 48 
INOsad Dis raecteeiss 27.75 | 48 | 27.75 | 48 |Firemen— 
Taye, a ey eine ie Hour 695| 44 48 48 
INO 2 ccs eee: 122.25 | 48 {122.25 | 48 INTOM ove Susie s Mth 75a|\....|188.75 | 48 1145.75 | 48 
ING SAGs Bean Mth 130.00 | 48 {130.00 | 48 IN oho ns yoo a as Hour | 35.25c} 48 655) 48 .675| 48 
INODUE Scarce te Mth 125.00 | 48 {125.00 | 48 INIOMa aoe piccc es Hour 6 48 575| 48 .575| 48 
INOMLD oes ces 177.00 | 48 |186.50 | 48 INQ RME asses 6 NEGUS) Wane seer lec 113.00 | 48 |113.00 | 48 
INO se Oteaccee 3. Mth 165.00 | 48 |165.00 | 48 INTOP Glas ver tis Mth. |155.00 | 48 |140.50 | 48 |140.50 | 48 
INOm biieaes oes: 140.00-| 48 |140.00-| 48 INO Vie Ren a Davie etre. leon oe 4.33 | 48 4.33 | 48 
148.50 165.00 LIN CONN MUCCHAG yeoman 109.50 | 48 |115.25 | 48 
INO; See eece. as 162.25-] 48 |162.25-| 48 INOS Qiks cd ss 210 be Weelsilivace serie sot 32.50 | 48 | 32.50 | 48 
183 .50 183.50 INOS TOR. dos sale Hour 65 | 48 595} 48 .62 | 48 
INOS One isee sar Mth 160.00 | 48 {160.00 | 48 INIOMA Mattes nactic Hour 48 615} 48 64 | 48 
NON ZO eases 3 Mth 183.50 | 48 |183.50 | 48 INIOn ee et veg al Mth. |130.00 | 48 |130.00 | 48 1380.00 | 48 
INIOM Giles serach Week 60a} 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 33.50 | 48 
INOup aires sies o's Mth 5.00] 48 |125.00 | 40 |180.00 | 40 
Patrolmen— INGe Des bebe. bs Mth. |130.00 | 48 |137.75 | 48 |187.75 | 48 
OMmL ae eee 123.50 | 48 1181.00 | 48 
NOP 2a a eens: 128.25 | 48 {128.25 | 48 
Labourers— 
Nos oaosesa: ¥ 165.50 | 48 1165.50 | 4 ong hat ae om Hour |.40-.46] 44 .885| 44 .42 | 44 
NOS J4o2 eis ost .55-.62) 51 |.55-.62) 51 NOU ics es 04 chs Hour .425| 44- .42 | 40- .42 | 40- 
INIOn Diekee oes ‘ 142.50 | 48 1142.50 | 44 60 48 48 
INOS FOS ee ees 855| 40 .885] 40 ENIORM Ones sac sibs Hour 45 | 60 .35 | 48 35 | 48 
INOMe Wout ees a6 34.75 | 48 | 34.75 | 48 ENIO Ein digas soi sles- Hours eae sas loan .50 | 70 50 | 60 
INO Shawn sees 142.50 | 48 1150.00 | 48 INOU OW hicns, ok Hour |.50-.61| 48 4 44 45 | 44 
INOHAIGN ea 66 Mpb Ses oe any. lovee 107.50 | 48 |107.50 | 48 
ioe 7) Ea Our ene Sete laa .40 | 48 48 
Metermen— IN OB Sse cise «6.5 FLOUr hs otuae lonen 3.60b| 40 54 | 40 
Nove TES toe. e 8 | 44 S ALONGEA MIMEINOT Otan re. k. Hour 55 | 44 .52 | 44 52 | 44 
INIONT22F et eae ke 105.00 | 44 1110.00 | 44 || No. 10........., Hour eee. eae 50 | 40 50 | 40- 
No: iBicstvee. et. 735| 44 .735| 44 44 
INGnn asthe cee 144.50 | 47 |144.50 | 47 INfOunt Tears sick» Week |.40-.45| 48 | 19.25 | 48 | 19.25 | 48 
INO es avat cee s 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 INGp ul 2eerob iow. & . Houari ae ol oes 40 | 48 40 | 48 
INO! Ghee onset: 7.17 | 40 7.32 | 40 ING) Bsa o S ee Hour | 4.506) 48 45 | 44 45 | 44 
INOtr reek neon 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 UN o} 17 eS Sea Daye) Tea berlaaee 3.20 ; 48 3.20 | 48 
IN OR? Soicat aes mus 815| 40 .845| 40 INOM Lone ee ec sre. Day 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
INOf: OF thks hac 135.00 | 44 1185.00 | 44 No. 16......-...|Hour |.45-.50} 44 |.40-.45] 40-|.40-.45} 40- 
INO: LO Mee ce etic : 160.00 | 44 {168.00 | 44 44 44 
INOS AL bere eke : 44 |150.00 | 44 |150.00 | 44 Nall ease iee ove & Hour .62 | 56 .40 | 48 .45 | 48 








(a) per hour, (b) per day, (c) per week, (d) per month. 
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TABLE V.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 





Occupation 


female} — 


see een eee 
ee 


Ose Laaieieie = eee ls 








Chief operators 
and 
supervisors, 

Jena 


Clerks and 
stenographers, 
emale— 


rr a ee 


Linemen and 
groundmen— 


se eeeoere 


eeoereeose 


*Per month. 


Unit 


1929 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
Wk. 


1937 


Hrs 


Wages | per 
wk. 


1938 


Wages | per 
wk. 


eee wore tones 


oe ce 


ee ee 


eoceceelooee 


er ee et 


eeccaceleoes 


or ceeseclecee 


eoceceeeloore 


as io 





1929 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


1937 


Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages 
wk. 


1938 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


Occupation Unit 
Linemen and 
groundmen— 
Cone 
INGA POWseeeer Hour 
IN OME OLN eee Day 
INTO sce th. 
IN@siaS 35 sBleniee Week 
INO fT Oi. eee our 
INO: SLO sient sae Week 
Novi Sack wes Week 
Nowlaae hiss Week 
IN Otals eeonh sek Week 
No.l4ice een Hour 
INO Onde eee se Week 
INO. LO ae jee Week 
Noel ieyeeene Hour 
NO Sse ees Hour 
Nool) gstek eee s Hour 
No. 203058005 Day 
Nowa ue ae Day 
NOw22 45. Ses Hour 
Ni 2dr scee G Week 
Installers— 
INOsAl sseese 4 Hour 
IN Os i2ic eerie 4 Hour 
INO iia neleee tae Hour 
INO wvA bees seer Hour 
INO FO kes Week 
INO One sec ane.e Week 
Non Gearees .-.|Week 
NO snSanene ine 3 Week 
INOsAGdeee cc cea Week 
Noslone cee Week 
INO ALT Se. Week 
INO aa Week 
Noss Hour 
No. 14) 850.0% Hour 
INO x15 2s ta Hour 
INO. 16a saee Week 
Cablemen and 
splicers— 
NON Lawedoses't Hour 
INO Ne2'o2 hagas” Hour 
NObcedaeraeees Hour 
NOsm4a cosh ieee ay 
INOW O cee ste Week 
No nGesaeese Week 
INIOL Wd cee Hour 
INO cS eee Week 
INO We Oe icastels Week 
INO QO Ne as Mae 
Nos le Shen Week 
INOS AZ nsesee Hour 
INiOsoeeeheaee Week 
INO ALE ve Rises Week 
INOeRLS Pash Hour 
INN Geeetence Hour 
NOMI Taree se nes Hour 
INOS akan Hour 
INOF LOT: oR eek Week 
Servicemen— 
Nostale. 20s Mth. 
INOW Seite Mth. 
Nomen noni aae Mth. 
Nowra ss res see! ay 
INOgtoaes anaes Week 
INO ROG eee Week 
INOVANT eae ae eae Week 
INOWSO rece ae Week 
INOMO ues shen Week 
NovlO eases Week 
Noi ce daaee Week 
NoM12s2 s43see Week 
INO FS elses Hour 
Nowa aaa Hour 
Now5e. de Week 


eee eons 


es ee 


oe i Crs 


ee ceceetoove 


Ss oes 


see eeeeloeoee 


ee es 


Cr ee Oe 


tRates given are those paid to the largest number in most cases after several years’ service. 
tBoard allowance of $1.00 per day. 


44 
44 


es ie a 


Occupation 


Checkers and markers, 
female— 
INO 3 Dera. Aan 5. - 





INO: 20, 0.0.3. deals 


Ou: 32 SBR Pes 


Noo. AE oO 
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TABLE VI.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES 


1929 


Wages | Hrs 


per 


week |wk. 





per 





Occupation 


Mangle room workers, 
female— 
INGe Pl oe peo eS 











ee ee es 
























1929 1937 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 
9.00 | 50) 11.00 | 44- 
50 
8.00 | 48 | 11.00 | 48 
7.50 | 54 7.20 | 48 
9.00 | 45 9.75 | 54 
9.00 | 54 8.65 | 48 
14.00 | 50 | 12.00 | 44 
12.00 | 55 12°10} 55 
12.00 | 53 8.40 | 53 
11.00 | 54 | 11.00 | 50 
11.00 | 473) 11.00 | 473 
12.00 Pi 12.50 | 48 
0 
13.00 | 473] 12.50 | 47 
12.00 | 49 9.00 | 36 
14.00 | 48 |13.00- | 40- 
13.50} 48 
14.00 | 48 | 13.00 | 48 
14.00 |} 48 | 12.50 | 45 
12.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 48 
13.50 | 46 | 14.10 | 47 
13.50 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 
14.00 | 46 | 14.00 | 46 
13.50 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 
10.00 | 50 | 11.00 al 
9.00 | 48 | 11.00 } 48 
16.00 | 50 | 12.00 | 44 
12.00 | 473] 12.00 | 473 
12.50 an 12.50 | 48 
15.00 sal 12.50 | 48 
0 
15.00 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 
15.00 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 
9.00 | 50} 11.00 | 44- 
50 
8.00 | 48 | 11.00 |} 48 
8.50 | 54 7.75 | 52 
10.00 | 50 9.00 ea 
9.00 | 54 8.65 | 48 
9.00 | 45 Aan PR Ae AO) ST HE 
20.00 | 50 | 12.00 | 44 
12.00 | 55 | 12.10 | 55 
13.00 | 53 8.50 | 53 
15.00 | 50 | 12.00 |} 45 
13.50 | 50 | 11.50 | 50 
12.00 | 54 | 11.00 | 50 
12.00 | 464); 12.10 | 463 
11.75 | 49 | 11.25 | 45 
13.00 | 473] 12.00 | 473 
12.00 | 48 | 12.00 | 48 
12.00 | 48 | 12.00 | 48 
14.00 | 464} 12.50 | 48 
14.00 | 474] 17.35 | 48 
12.50 | 493) 11.00 | 44 
12.00 | 50 | 12.00 | 48 
14.00 | 48 | 138.50 ce 
14.00 | 48 | 13.00 | 40 
14.00 | 48 | 13.00 | 48 
14.00 | 48 | 12.50 | 45 
12.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 48 
12.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 45 
13.50 | 46 | 138.20 | 44 
15.00 | 46 | 18.50 | 46 
15.00 | 48 | 14.65 | 47 
13.50 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 
9.00 | 50] 11.00 | 44- 
3 50 
9.0( | 48- 
52 
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TABLE VI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRBIES—Concluded 





1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 





Occupation Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs Occupation Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs! Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per} per |per per |per} per |{per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.}| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 


— | | |] | —— | | | J | SS S| SS 


$ $ $ ook $ $ $ 
Press operators, ngineers— 
pe Moat ak ORDO AON Aine clse te 33.00 | 54 | 32.00 | 44-| 32.00 | 44- 
ORB Eero ate 10.00 | 54 8.65 | 48 | 11.50 | 48 50 50 
INGO 4 ees 90..0054'50. | ul2 00: 44 Wo 127005) 440 No. 2). eee. 30.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 
INOS Decorate ee 13.00 | 55 12.10 | 55 12.50 | 48 ING 3 (ORT es, 28.00 | 54 82.00 | 54 32.00 | 54 
Noe Gio eR aN eae 13.60 | 53 8.60 | 53 10.10 | 38 INO. 740, 3 We 25.00 | 54 20.00 | 48 20.00 | 48 
INO sth 7 gk) PU eee eal 12.00 | 55 12.00 } 45 12.00 | 45 INOW RO... seiaattatete 40.00 | 50 85.00 | 44 35.00 | 44 
NGO 82 nee ee hrale 12.00 | 474] 11.00 | 474} 11.00 | 47 INO. 6.2) Boe 36.00 | 60 27.00 | 60 24.30 | 54 
INGO LO sok Beene 12.00 ; 48 12.00 | 48 13.65 | 48 INOS RT 36 ema ieraietoaes 84.50 | 53 27.00 3 25.90 | 50 
IN EO. eee 13.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 INO. 8). k eiudemiionts 25.00 | 50 23.00 | 54 24.00 | 54 
Toy) MBE Og RN et 18200 W474) 4 00K 40 ds e440 ASA NOOO. Leese. 32.50 | 54 | 22.00 | 54] 20.00 | 54 
INO FEZ. a Baeiis an enrs 14.00- 44-} 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 INO. 10, 5 Se ee 81.00 | 464] 28.20 | 463] 28.20 | 46% 
15.00) 50 INOS 1 | A ERRE Semroreie 30.00 | 474] 23.00 | 474) 28.00 | 474 
INP 13: sa ee 25.00 | 40 21.00 | 40 21.00 | 40 INO.12.. 8 es Oe 32.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 
Ta 0 SR ha RE AG 12.50 | 49%) 11.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 No, 35 2 alee 35.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 
INO DTD.) RMe un malite 14.00 | 48 13 25 4013.25) 40H VINO. 4 a Ne 28.00 | 523] 25.00 | 54 25.00 | 51 
45 45 INO. 15. Ree 46.00 | 474} 27.00 | 51 30.00 | 51 
INOMHG) Verein eel: 1470019482) 13:00 ABs £00") 480P (No. TG... oea.N io 30.00 | 48 | 24.80 | 48] 24.30 | 48 
To Wy MS RS AES © Be 13.00 | 48 12.50 | 45 12.50 | 45 IN'O, IY sgn tare 60.00 | 48 60.00 | 48 60.00 | 48 
INOUE aN: 10.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 No. 18.0 ee aa 40.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 
oko nn AUR ISS) a il T4500 48) 850M) 4851018005) 46] No, 19). ee 35.00 | 54 | 26.00 | 50] 26.00 | 50 
48 N10}: 20, 2 en he Sd 45.00 | 50 33.50 | 50 33.59 | 50 
INO 20. Rees 15.00 | 48 14.65 | 47 14.85 | 46 INO: 2h. utc Se eee 35.00 | 493] 30.00 | 48 32.50 | 48 
To py4 GANA Ses) GUNN 18.00 6 16.00 | 46 16.00 | 46 INO} 225. bere ponte 30.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 
INOS 22 Sra Ou ee ae lie 13.50- | 48 | 138.50 | 48] 18.50 | 48} No. 23............. 40.00 | 50} 23.10 | 50] 23.10 | 50 
14.50 ING; 24 Res chs: 35.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 25.00 | 49 
INO, 20). Hee Ole as 48.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 45 | 40.00 | 48 
Menders, female— INO. 26, eae uae 30.00 | 48 83.00 | 48 30.00 | 54 
TAUCo Ms lee PNAS ly PS Rady FN aca ae HS ‘11.00 | 44-| 11.00 | 444+) No. 27............. 32.50 | 46 | 32.60 | 46 | 32.00 | 44 
50 BO) HNO. 28. 5 seh ae 39.00 | 48 |30.00- | 48 | 34.00 | 48 
IN OV De Shae leeeisnis 14.00 | 45 LOMSOMMSE) |. cd ee 34.00 
INORG. Suna on ae 15.00 | 50 12.00 | 44 12.00 | 44 ING y29 5k SRR cle aie 35.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 
INO Ee teas 12.00 | 55 12.10 | 55 12.50 | 48 INOS 80.) she Wem aa 43.50 | 48 38.90 | 48 38.90 | 48 
INO sO SUN, I, Melee 12.00 | 464} 12.10 | 464) 12.10 | 46 
Teo in | ae ya 13.00 | 474) 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 Drivers, truckf— 
a HHT oe 9 CC 14.00 al 12.50 | 48 | 15.50 | 48 Co fae gt rege ets Me 25.00 | 50 | 22.50 al 22.50 ae 
0 
Te AS HUY Ad LR 12.50 | 50 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 INO. h2.,.), Sea 30.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 
NOC O se ie 15.00 | 48 14.00 | 48 |13.50- 48 INO. Sha ekyacntoees 22.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 
16.00 IN Oy 4 ok Sere uate: 20.00 | 54 20.00 | 48 20.00 | 48 
Jel oye 0 SN a a 13.50 | 48 13.20 | 47 13.00 | 46 ING 15... Le te 22.00 | 60 18.00 | 60 16.50 | 60 
BN Ooh ah ea ce hana oc at 9.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 Nia. Ol econ 20.00 | 50 20.00 | 44 26.00 | 44 
IN O12. Meee haan eels eles: altrae 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 INFOAR7. |. brtere cle DO, Ble AEBS 20.20) 1553 26.90 | 50 
INI Os HiB a Biteve chelate Aas 33.50 | 55 20.00 | 55 20.00 | 55 
Shirt and collar ING. 9. CER R E eon, 25.00 |} 50 | 20.00} 55 | 20.00 | 55 
finishers, female— INO ALO: ; Re Sees ate 34.00 | 54 | 20.00 | 54] 25.00-] 54 
Oe ML, Pita a 00 | 54] 10.40] 52 | 10.40 | 52 30.00 
TIN Os Di, ncaa BN 8.00 | 54 8.65 | 48 9.60 | 48 ING... eR ee, 32.00 | 48 30.00 | 48 30.00 | 48 
IN Obs 3. RT eat 13.00 | 53 7.50 | 53 8.65 | 40 IN Gs 12 et et eg 28.00 | 473] 29.00 | 54 26.25 | 54 
INO 4s LUN ener WSOO MNOS IVOOR) 50. ti. 012507) 480) ONO SMS. bee ultene 35.00 | 48-| 19.60 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 
IN On 4D), bicmaate aetaaye 15.00 | 463} 12.10 | 464) 12.10 | 46 52 
ING. 46) be oem tenets 11.75 | 49 | 12.40 | 494) 12.00 | 48] No. 14............. 28.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
INOW T | Eee be antes 12:00 | 48 | 12.00 | 48 | 12.00 | 48) No. 15............. 26.00 | 45 | 26.00} 45 | 26.00 | 45 
INO AB Wess le eerste 13.00 | 414} 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 ING 165. Dek A. cine 29.00 | 52 21.60 | 52 21.60 | 50 
IN ORO Me LN a 12.00 | 494} 11.00 | 44] 11.00 | 44} No. 17............. 25.00 | 50 | 23.501 50 | 24.50 | 50 
INO FO Cr We auns 13.00 | 50 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 INO 18 ee ties es 40.00 | 50} 24.00 | 48 | 24.00 | 48 
INO 10 MR eS 14:00 | 48 | 13.50.) 40-]|. 13.50} 40-1 No. 19............. 38.00 | 48 | 23.00 | 45 | 23.00 | 48 
45 458) ING: 20... enki. SO 30.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
INOW 12. Ake ct eras 15200) [48a 1300700 48) 1 13.007) 48th No. 21. bs. lee 27.00 | 54 | 25.00} 48 | 25.00 | 54 
To ae FS YANG AM 13750 148i] 120500), 46. {-12.505), 45s ING. O20 ke fee 32.00 | 46 | 27.00 | 46} 29.00 | 46 
IN O24 in tines ae 1SN5O VAG ds vOO N44. }) AL 8b%) 42s NO. 232. Ve he 82.00 | 48 | 27.00 | 48} 27.00 | 48 
INO. 15. DLC See 15.00 | 48 | 18.50 | 48 |13.00- | 4 INO.) 24. Lied seis 26.00- | 48 | 26.00 | 48 | 26.00 | 54 
15.00 | 48 30.00 
INO: 16... Ua eee 14.50 | 46 | 14.00 | 36] 14.00 | 836) No. 25............. 33.00 | 48 | 29.75 | 48 | 29.75 | 48 
INOS 17. Pach cece ee 48 | 18.50 | 48 | 18.50 | 48) No. 26............. 24.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 50} 20.00} 50 


¢tPlus commission in many cases. 
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TABLE Vil._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY 





(a) Logging* 
SPR Se eo a a pane en eons SeeneSnereED Eee nsnemaneea omapeavaneseanypomeemeeonrnreoonseatomnyemenenneeneonee noaeenneeoeann enna 
1928-29 . 1936-37 1937-38 1928-29 1936-37 1937-38 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia AND QUEBEC 
New Brunswick 
Choppers and 
Choppers and sawyers— 
swayers— INOMIE LE a, aise a Daye seo eb 1.75 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 
ING pl eas as Day |40.00c-|..../1.00- | 59 |1.00- |....] No. 2.......... Dave eps ceees 2.85 |....1 4.00 | 60 
50.00t 15, 1.50 INTO Oke ame Dat 2a ins a A Le 58.00 | 60 | 68.00 | 60 
INO sear edad AVON Meola: P25 SOs WOTTON OO UNO ay, feat ac Davao casts: 1.54 | 60 | 1.73-| 60 
ING Pott casc aces DD Va | Sy Nae [Aa ee ioe 1.30 | 53 1.81 
INTO Were ets Ae ne Weekes abe espe: STD OO Oe cor NUOOIMEMINO, Oc. | ve fe Day |2.10- | 54-| 2.05 | 54] 8.17 | 54 
INOW Otte sheen Mth. | 50.00 | 60 |27.00- |....130.00- |.... 3.05} 60 
35.00 45 .00 ING Olay soueaen Mth. | 35.00t 40.00- | 60 |42.00- | 60 
INOreeOMs er ee ed DAV AM gees a. 1.75 | 60 1.75 | 60 : 47.00 52.00 
INO ot seed tens EVER ERs alee rare aes 35.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 INORUR at ties a's tcpske VEER EM ASIA Sah haa, 41.60 | 60 | 51.50 | 60 
INO MSs cite Ebi nttg Sse tle ges 32150! 1 O99 | oa sOO MT DOOHBUNO Sone acco nd ay! | 0:00="1 60) wives. hae ae 2.75 | 70 
INGO eee vee Mth. | 45.00f 32.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 50.00c 
INOv Oss shee ee WieelesLenuaneeiti bin 9.00 | 60 | 12.00 | 60) No. 9.......... Week }.......].... 16.75 | 60 | 18.90 | 60 
Tice ht 1 A SR ee Dayaiisure ae ban ae 1.35 | 60 1.60-| 60 INOW OL Go. jeg ccs UY 3 2 Meh NR a 2.0 60 2.25 | 60 
1.95 INGE Ot cas DD phism de ed ed 37.00- | 60 |45.00-'| 60 
INOo Paitin. Saas SD Ng a te bees igh ar Be 2.05 | 60 |2.60- 60 50.00 85 .00 
3.10 WOR REE? Bi, Davie ign Ate Rakes. 1.75 | 60 | 2.25 | 60 
NOt wegen VEC ave HY ne pa rae Bo L00t tis AO lOO MOOT ANOWES dog t sade ae Davy | S4 008). CO Oks hive eta QB Ore ie 3 
IN OMA asl dcies Mth. | 60.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 |45.00—- | 60 
General hands— 55.00 
53 Poel Cha vere oe Sele aprayes tien, 7.50 | 60 | 9.00 | 60 || No. 15.......... 19 G0 018 Gal eas al a 40.00- | 60 | 45.00 | 60 
ENO eee near 9! Mth. /45 00- | 60 |27.00- | 60 | 45.00 | 60 45.00 
50.00 35.00 INOTELO ect. es os Day 1.75t] 54-1 1.54 | 54 1.73 | 60 
INO Oe ee aya ieen a. ieee 1.50 | 60 1.50 | 60 2 
ING Bae eet Day. hee. le 4: 31.00c} 60 1.55 | 60 NOMI Gee se t= ore Dayitintaes eed 2.25" | 54 2.50 | 60 
INO Oi atetitets Gd CM asia Sl eh 32.00 0 | 40.00 | 60 INCH IS) Beso. <'e.0h2 Week oh, secre dan 16.40 | 60 | 23.95 | 60 
NOY eG tie, eee. Bu al een (ke bart at A 35.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 60 Tica dpa A), A ere Week diiicn ey tae. 20.40 | 60 | 20.95 | 60 
Late Yay UCP, ee ey Lops 1D FIN gr ee ams oh a at 15: 59 | WOO eo MW Now 20 ss on Day" | aaaweolaeek 1.54- | 48 |1.738- | 48 
INGO! Bch weeks oe Day hee sh ae 1.20 | 60 | 1.20} 60 eis Dart 
NOSSO Reeds oe UB EEN al Wear deel dard Ea 1.05 | 53 1.18 |. 53 INOMto ee so s aie Day 2.30 1.75 | 44 2.53 | 48 
INI 2, een Weeki ied fo, 15.00 | 54 | 20.20 | 54 
Teamsters— 
Nott Reo Mth. | 50.00 | 60 |27.00- |. 45 .00 General hands— 
35 .00 OH Uh lg Esta it al A 4 Al A 2.28 60 
NOR QS. Yet Day eee t ssp 1.20 0 2.40 | 60 INGaBotetrucs sae Day |2.65- 56-| 2.05 | 66 2.17 | 60 
INoMso.tisyeere DAY Oe DAR bees. 1175) }) OO) ty aca GO 0 
INO 24. a eee MCS Pea ea 32.50 | 59 | 35.00 | 59 ING OVE ee soe: NUR ATU a eM epg Pca 60.00 | 60 | 55.00 | 60 
INO Due dy Mth. | 40.00t] 60 | 32.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60} No. 4.......... Ho PE 40.00 | 60 } 52.00 | 60 
Nios 62.4 coke NEC: Seer ee 35.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 || No. 5.......... Day | 40.00c] 60 | 2.31 Deal 
INOS et Bie. 11D etd] Irae 725) [LOOK Pe Peo OOMMONOSe Ock at ct tok BV D lets soko tey 1.55 | 60 | 1.75 | 60 
INO BF Ree ee Mich sy hEeye ea ieee 30100) |*59)4*30%00n SOnn UNOS) Thane. sec Day Ses: eee 1.54 | 60 | 1.73 | 60 
ING Octes als Day) aay eed att PAQ5e [Oot (owas heh Haun NO. week chee. es Weeki iy un shiien 13.70 | 60 | 15.30 | 60 
1.30 INGO! OMe eee Ste Weeki men lales 15.00 | 60 | 16.25 | 60 
Cooks— INORG dees tees ED Eye 8 Ue apne Pe 3.00 | 60 | 2.80 |} 60 
OIG LE Ree cee Mth. | 65.00T]....| 45.00 | 59 | 45.00 | 59 
INO! 2):4 eg eee Mth ieteersn lie 70.00 | 60 | 70.00 | 60 ||Blacksmiths— 
Noss hse. gees Day usd sees ake PAGS) | POOMiGM TOE osaO WING nme tm eR ee Day Mechel ate 2.80- |....13.25- | 60 
NOL 4 cb Wes Seas Dayiitaa reer 3.10 | 60 2.25 | 44 3.55 4.25 
INGVOrs Jee. een Day eights ea ade 2.50 | 60 2.75 | 60 NOM me tte kee M Chie ee eae 93.00 | 60 | 93.00 | 60 
NON Gi.) sz5c8 208 Day Tees cals ben 1.95 | 72 2.05 | 60 INGOs Bane e's Day 3.25 | 54 3.25 | 60 3.45 | 60 
INOW: ot coneeces Mth. | 3.50bf| 60 | 65.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60) No. 4.......... Day 3.55 | 60 | 3.00 | 54] 3.00 | 54 
Noe Se 2 eels AVG GR Ree sega RS 60.00 | 60 | 52.00 | 60 | No. 5.......... Minion econ 75.00 | 60 | 65.00 | 60 
Cookees— INGO ker oes Day |100.00c| 60 | 2.69 2.69 
(OM A Sart Mth. 135.006 32.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60} No. 7.......... Mth. | 94.00 |. 95.00 105.00 
No: 2)... bee kee Day Ft eee: 155) iGO SOA, CON WNOme Sasukere as.e Mth 4.50b} 60 |2.00- | 60 |60.00- | 60 
IN O80 ees eee ses Day ipeteet lease 1.25 | 60 1.50 | 60 2.75b 75 .00 
INOY Site yee ae Day ypereyey aye. 1.00 | 53 S80 | DOn NOs Orrin e S. Weok (25 2055/08 24 15.70 | 60 | 18.35 | 60 
River drivers— NOLO Wk as HIOUTA [its See loses .32 | 60 .32 | 60 
NOU Tet rei Day 1.50- 1.25-] 70 | 1.50-| 70 
1.75f 2.00 2.50 Teamsters— 
NO: 295) siednass Day iletesc wines 1.50 | 84} 1.50] 7 ING fora D oae ee DBE oe cls ete isc 2.35 2.80 | 60 
INO: Ske daweatnes Daye este aloes BLOOD NZD) BOvOOR TRAOUIMINOs Be tte ele oot: TAY THRET. ctato ahomle 1.60- | 60] 2.10 | 60 
No: 4 ieietess DAY elavess sled ec 2.75-|. 2.50- 1.75 
3125 3.50 INO ag Satheis oh avers Mth alae case taba 58.00 | 60 | 63.00 | 60 
INOW Se heed eae Day Wit eee aysae's 5-00! 160s) 320051. 600N PNoy 4c. 2ee...'.’. DSyr eter aeeee te 47.00c} 60 } 2.00 | 66 
INO. Giisscere ecies Dayal aise aad SPL (COR 8 25 eNOS NOL UB to otis cy cues Day 2.65 | 56) 2.05 | 60} 2.25] 60 
74 OeMONe ie decors ay .05 | 60 | 2.05 | 60] 2.17 | 60 
NOs Tisceeseeseee Day: siste eee lases 32007) 607}23.00r) COU ANNO dee c eck.» - MEL al eran alee 40.00- | 60 |48.00- 
Noy Sry ert es Day ke ea. 3.00 |. 3.00 47 .00 52.00 
Cooks on drive— INOPR Sas. coe Pe MGR eM ta actertl ates 40.00 | 60 |45. 60 
NOs ere Day 3.00f]....| 40.00c} 70 | 1.75 | 70 55.00 
Nos gi eteertes Day sitsess'ese leds 6210) CON) sr4b er GONE NO: nos. coe o.. Weektlit ccs cal shies 21.75 | 60 | 22.80 | 60 
NO! 3.0) 282 Fe Dayo istcattese. T1950 72) 1220541 608 INOrIO WYANT teens ts 2.75 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 
INO: 2 obec caer OSV. leitermatina ss 4.00 | 60 | 4.00 | 60} No. 11.......... Day |) 54-00 '.|..cleeeed tee ne DOR bene 
INO Bo cence HAY: Mle cee catelge's 4.00 '....] 4.00 Wovl2 2. ain kgs Boe Pe 1.54! 60! 1.73 | 66 





*Board and lodging without charge is general in Eastern Canada; in British Columbia for monthly 
employees and cooks, 

+1929-30. 

$1927-28. 

(a) Without board, (b) per day, (c) per month. 


69799—44 
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TABLE VOI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUB IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 
(a) Logging—Continued 











1936-37 1937-38 1928-29 1936-37 1937-38 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ ; $ $ $ 
QuEBEc—Conce. Cooks on drive— 
Ost). Ae compen Day 3.00 | 84 3.30 | 84 3.30 | 84 
T eamsters—Conc. IN) 2! i ies Day eR sf 3.00 | 70 2.80 | 70 
Cope Ian ette | Day 2.00 | 60 2.00 | 60 INO: iO: See ee Mth. |70.00- 52.00- | 60 | 85.00 | 60 
Nowa kal Week 15.20 | 60 | 18.20 | 60 99.00t 78.00 
INOW Lon dae vates Week 16.25 | 60 | 21.25 | 60 INO. rk Des. tae ri Geom (Ped ae Ra 118.00 | 72 |108.00 | 72 
Nos 16.) re Day 1.73- 48 |2.12- 48 INNO). | 30). 2: Ee ae Mth. | 90.00 | 70 |3.00- 70 |70.00- | 60 
252 PAR | 3.505 95.00 
INO EZ i ate ee Day 2.04 | 66 2.80 | 72 INO: HO. h Bettale, aoe $8009 6M | Me) ae |r 3.00d] 60 | 85.00 | 60 
INOITS Ls cidalaets Week 16.50 | 60 | 16.50 | 60 IN One Fae ceases Day ange 60 4.00 | 70 4.00 | 70 
Road cutters— INOc gS. cgi oe Day 3.00 | 80 |3.50- | 80 13.50- | 80 
INO ire is seit he ay Day 1.60- 60 2.10 | 60 3.00 oe) 
1.75 INI; 080) 0 ante Bae Dey Ae eye cep: 3.00 | 70 | 3.00 | 70 
INON2 hc de caus Mth 58.00 | 60 | 63.00 | 60 INO 10. Sane asite Day hi eats. ale as 3.00 | 60 2.75 | 60 
INOW 8 ae oui Mth 40.00- |. 47.00 |. No. 11 .|Mth 94.00 109800) 20S sO0ul ae 
47.00 INO. 22) tae a, ae Mth 3.25b| 84 |2.75- | 874] 85.00 | 84 
INOS AWS eels. Mth 40.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 3.00 
INiOw Dike ks Se cise ais Day 1 R595) Gy Ho U | es Wie ane AN 8) INO. WOR: dah eae ID ay lear eae eS 2.00- | 80-| 2.00-| 80- 
INO. 65 iso aee eek Day 2.00 2.25 3.00} 82 3.00 | S2 
INOU Wis cedcdees ae Day 2504154") 52.80.) 72.1). INo, 14... 00.4.5: Wieeksle tes Solulvas ¢ 22225 170 | 23 404) 70 
INO NLO. Bec eee aye Weak sl Soe elke: 30.00 | 60 | 27.50 | 70 
ING LCLG We Nines Daly ae te. 54h G2 3.00 | 60 | 2.83 | 70 
Cooks— INO. U7 2 ees ae Day weber aslo son Se lO) | meockdenl ea0 
ENO iL ime dietioe ois Day 2.50- |. 3.00- | 60 
3.60 4.50 ONTARIO 
ING eas Reagent Mth 98.00 | 72 | 98.00 2 
INO: WOvesbaeenan Day 2.30 | 70 | 2.58 | 70 ||\Choppers and 
INGO. Wah sieseiseas Day 3.25 | 84 | 3.25 | 84 sawyers— 
INO. HRD seo foleta Heats Day 3100) 1002 Sen die INO: veh: cay, fo ae OQ he dee te Ale ae 1.20 | 60 1.35 | 60 
INOAMO Roe Mth 57.00— | 60 | 65.00 | 60 50.00- 
78.00 No. 2 ..{Mth. | 40.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 | 40.00 } 60 
ING. id. bine. dene Mth 65.00 | 60 |60.00- | 60 INOS Mate be mes Week}... ...). lho. 11.00 | 54 | 18.25 | 54 
85.00 INOS sens aaine Mth. | 35.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 
INO! 18 si Bakes Day iT oOO— a GON ae meer. ADO TAO) Bio! iOe eo Day) Glee a aime: 5 4.00a| 60 | 4.00a} 60 
INO: BO esas iets aie Day aly coe. ol S.. 4.20a} 60 4.20a| 60 
ING nO!) cee ok 40.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 ENO) ad eos a/c ee 105 cw | Yk ed Us 35.00 | 60 | 42.00 | 60 
INO CAO. Cee eee Day 2.50 2.50 INio: WS. 5 ae: 4 ae 11) 3c ge Se er a ae 35.00- | 60 |42.50— | 60 
Joico yak GU ad Week 22.00 | 70 | 25.70 | 70 38.00 45.00 
Ion Pe Day 3.00 | 60 3.00 | 60 INO. 9.5 gae oo Re Day ae ceaile ace 1.35 | 60 1.60 | 60 
INO) ALB. Ep ea eae Mth .| 95.00 105 .00 INO: 10) Fi. o64e Mth. |28.00- | 60 |46.00- | 60 /46.00- | 60 
ING 4 Au aierne Mth 70 |60.00- | 77 |60.00- | 77 35.00 60.00a 60.00a 
100.00 100.00 INO. hats te a6 Mth. | 38.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 | 38.00 | 60 
INO Hib) R ede Week 19.05 | 70 | 24.30 | 70 INO. 2) rage ep MEGA oma wees l ots AL150"| 54 1472 50A. . < 
INO. 16U4 ciscls see Week 20.00 | 70 | 26.25 | 70 No.3. be Bakes Day Weer a, ale 1.96 } 60 2.10 | 60 
INO 57.2 Deen Day BlO40 1 84° | 92.804) 42) INowdb.). 2.2” Mtb aioe slaes, 32.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 
INO WO: buys tsies Mth Wiiea, 1 a oe, 35.00 | 60 | 42.50 | 60 
INIO. EGG peace aes Misti) kale al 53.00 | 60 | 59.00 | 60 
Cookees— INGO b8 8 aan a oe Day eae aaa 3.35a| 72 | 4.00a} 72 
IN Oise) ci aleya/ece Day 2.00 2.60 | 60! No, 19.......... Day ida eee 1.75 | 60 | 2.25 | 60 
INO} 205) gies Mth 58.00 | 60 | 63.00 | 60] No. 20.......... Day Wee acc Ac 3 4.00a| 60 | 4.00a} 54 
ING. Bie) titan ofys Day $54) )70 1 ol. 813) 700 No. 21) ie, ae Dey wh Wa oat dee 2.60- | 60 |2.75- | 60 
INO Ae ee ees Mth 40.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 9.75 3.00 
IN'0.22 2 ek sss Day escaralhe... 2.10- 2.10- 
INO Soi deney Ses Week 14.60 | 70 | 16.85} 70 2.35 | 54 2.35 | 54 
INGO MG tos iin Mth 55.00 65.00 INO SZoues pes ---|Mth. |30.00- | 60 | 41.50 | 54 | 47.50 | 54 
I Sif cA PAN aps Lay Mth 40.00 | 77 |30.00- | 77 35.00 
45.00 INO 224 «5 ath. sees Day |40.00—- | 54] 2.20] 60] 2.97 | 60 
INGORE. aneee Week 15.00 | 70 | 16.25 | 70 50.00tc 
INO! 25.5 Bele Mth leat [une a 24-00- 26 .00- 
30.00 35 .00 
River drivers— Nos26.. 22. b.e0 Day micas. eho. 2.60- | 60 |2.75- | 60 
cos Ue ey ee Mth 89.50 | 60 | 89.50 | 60 3.00 3.00 
INO U2 Pe al Hour .275| 60 .275| 60 llChainers and 
INO OL ne a Day 2.75 | 60 2 °754 | 60 rollers— 
INO ae pas Mth 71.50 | 60 | 71.50 | 60 INO. ge cee Day meres cel ameg 1.10 | 60 i. 250| 60 
INO: #2 chat one eek OM tal. hawes 1Ti00' | 54 |) 13.25 | 54 
INOUE aaeck anes Day Dee | OOo. coe Gn PN@ eS eam eee Mth. | 30.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 
IN. 4k ya 2 ae Way Uieay cea lee 1373 | 60} 2.734) 60 
INO: Od hae ih noe Day ago <0 2.75 | 70 INOS OD Bameteiee i Eco) 3 ania ae Ae 85.00 | 60 | 42.00 | 60 
INOe aaa eee teas Day 2.75 | 60 2.75 | 60 Nov e6.. tae Way eee aye 1.35 | 60 1.60 | 60 
ki NG. #74. coh oh Mth. |32.00- | 60 |46.00- | 60 |46.00- | 60 
INOW iss dena Cae Day 20 2.75 35 60.00a 60.00a 
IN OMB Etre teat Day 3.25 3200 Nis 6.8.5 Jt Sets Te ORME cea] ae 32.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 
ec Foyye (Op, erat es Jes Day | 2.75 | 60 2.75 | 60 No: 09.4 yee ee DO a7 We ee alice. es 1.75 | 60 2.25 | 60 
INOVE & Sowils come Mth 70.00 | 60 | 70.00 | 60 No. 10.5 a8. bi ee Cian LS RAN be Ey OA30 |) o4. 2.35 | 54 
ING 212 Perea Day 2.75 | 60 2.75 | 60 No. T1..) 8.2 ae Mth. |26.00- 
Notas a year sen Week 20.70 | 60 | 20.70 | 60 30.00 | 60 | 37.00 | 54 | 42.50 | 54 
INOUE omen sce Week 20.45 | 60 | 20.45 | 60 INO-12 eeee cere MCI ate seco oets 24.00-|....| 26.00-].... 
INOS LO iGaen nar Day 3.52 | 601 3.60 | 60 30.00 37.00 
+1929-30. 
1927-28. 





(a) Without board, (b) per day, (c) 

















per month. 
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TABLE VII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(a)—Logging—Continued 








FREER 














1928-29 1936-37 1937-38 1928-29 1936-37 1937-38 
? | | Locality LT Tee 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. Ww wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Blacksmiths— 
Orr Muh sa Day /|40.00- | 60} 2.50 | 60] 3.80a! 60 
60.00c 50 .00- 3.25- 
NON Ue eeni sk Day Meee techs 65.00c} 60 | 3.80a| 60 
INGE Deis glen eect Mth. 100.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 | 75.00] 60 
INGEN eatin Wieela it Si0 hit. eee 14.50 | 60 | 17.00 | 60 
GOB MING) WO votes ces es MD Eei@t yi be, MUONS fl 2.50 | 60 | 2.50 | 60 
ENO a Oe eeielenets NEGO Maes [Lee 75.00 | 70 | 75.00 | 70 
GO INGA Gan ae skies: Mth. |100.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 | 85.00 | 60 
60 ENG Ss cee ce tdys Mth. |100.00-] 60 |60.00- | 60 |75.00- | 60 
60 125.00 100.00 105 .00 
COMMING Ose is.6:0 aides Lb Fa aya tl CAOr IO ea 63.00 | 84 | 84.00 | 84 
INO ULO RA bes DE ei lsh Ae Et idee 3.10 | 60 | 3.00 | 60 
GOR MEN'S EL Me ck. 5 Rice NOCH ey oar te 75.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
PUMA ANRC cy, with Bray TB EEN ge Nh UR ai i 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 
GOR NOMS a skies e. Mth. |75.00- | 70 | 95.00 | 60 | 95.00 | 60 
60 100.09 
SAW MIN OMTE ors (cle ictars IMEC en ee 60.00 65.00 
River drivers— 
INO Bh Lice aidy, ob 0% Day |2.00- | 60 | 2.75 | 60 |3.20- | 60 
2.50 3.354 
COMIN Ra eehe costes niet LDL deed Seber Geta 2.75 | 60 | 3.50a} 60 
TAN MINO. foe veh. sis a> Day 2507172) 2c Ou bee. | SeOOn ree 
DMN AW NNO A AaaS ays ote ayeie Wieekey| hak Se fuars os 13.50 | 60 | 15.75 | 60 
GOR BIN OodeOlcilosck.s ¢ ¢ Day | ee. | ee QUO WEG We So ee 
GORI RING PY Gini. ol erere Mth. | 50.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 | 2.75b| 60 
54 INGOU tay dyihe es dee ato 1B Fant MS Seg dl aah 2.00- 60 |2.00- ae 
60 2.50 2h15 
GORH WINGO. (Sa aape ois aya: IDEN ap [yee tale oa 1.50 | 60 | 2.00 | 60 
GON EN OME Ges le cs « Mth. {40.00- | 60 |50.00- | 60 |50.00- | 60 
60 50.00 91.50a 91.50a 
INIOU LOT neeilea << Dany” [eae tenors 1.55 | 60 1.95 | 72 
COP MING ATS eke. as Mth. CHa 40.00 | 70 | 55.00 | 70 
GOP PINON 2 cass se Dave Va Rie: ay 8500) 1.0. | oe OOK bee 
GOR INGLIS o.5 oc tas 6 Day [aek.ie. hee 2.50 | 60 | 2.50 | 60 
INOW See ee Aca. NEE Oe tee tetas 58.00 | 72 | 59.00 | 72 
GOs INOMID  iccdes ss LID Fea a eee el Cle 2.00 | 60 | 2.00 | 60 
COPE NOS Ga. ody ova. Tap Idee a sehen 3.45 | 84] 3.45 | 84 
No. 17... Mth. |3.00- | 70 |8.25- | 84 |3.25- | 84 
60 3.25 Byatis 3.50 
Se Hf IN Ou) Lore eyes diesen WAY litdare cos ots 2° 75))| 70 | 2275) | 70 
60 
Cooks— 
GOW DINO Baea. be crn Day |2.85- | 70 |2.75- | 70 | 2.85 | 70 
60 3.30 3.0! 
COE WINOY -2ohaedd ae. Day |e Crees tea: 40.00- | 84 |2.75- | 84 
60 70.00c 4.44a 
DAI MP NOY Bh csleedes ss Day) aoa: leaves 55.00— | 84 |2.65- | 84 
54 90 .00c 3.674 
INOW (Bist d aaa. Daya ey aside tite 1.90- | 84] 3.75 | 84 
60 3.00 
NO De oe. Ty EEN aia 2.50 | 60 | 2.50 | 60 
Wowie eae, Mth. /115.00 | 84 | 95.00 | 84 | 95.00 | 84 
INO Eas ea - Wieek [ia gene fu. 18.00 | 60 | 19.25 | 60 
INOe Seo s ives) s,- Daya averse liens 4.00 | 70 | 3.50 | 70 
INOS) Die sts cere)» Mth. {100.00 | 60 | 70.00 | 70 | 85.00 | 70 
INOS LOY aes. ais) Tay eee ie ee 4.00 | 78 | 4.00 | 78 
COR Nog Tee sens. ING a) Wg Wl ll 4 Ts Se 75 .00- | 80 |75.00- | 80 
100.00 125.00 
CON Ie Nose. 8... tc ie o eae | Poet) ae 65.00 | 70 | 75.00 | 70 
OAD TE INGOs LSE ay) diciavsye BTN a Mier en (at 250.) 200] 83.25" 20 
OOF ie Novae Te. tae. Mth. |80.00- | 70 |50.00- | 70 |50.00- | 70 
60 100.00 100.00 100.00 
CORINOS Lon t52.h 5.52 .|/Mth,. |125.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 | 80.00 |} 60 
GOP HMINOM LG. hee. EGTA |i 0s ae fee ae 69.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
INOS Wie feaccnens.« Mth. |125.00 | 70 |72.00— | 72 | 75.00-| 72 
60 125 .00 135.00 
CON WE INO LSe oso tetera» Blsivg ilies sc senite cet 3.50 | 60 | 3.38 | 70 
INOA IO; ethos. Mthay egy aeeleeee 120.00 | 84 {120.00 | 84 
GO INOS 20 Roe vias. « Dave Pes wiaeeteere 3.00- | 70 |3.00- | 70 
60 370 3.50 
Se HINO GIL, slosieticsazes Mth. |100.00-] 70 |104.00-] 84 |104.00-| 84 
60 120.00 124.00 124.00 
INOW QF. chawie + Day |90.00- | 84 | 3.25 | 84 |38.25- | 84 
60 150.00fc 4.10 
GO) PPINOS2a. os dete Miho ieee susie 100.00 |..../110.00 |.... 
SS INOS 24St co oc cee-n DAV \Peavemret etre « 2.90 | 84) 3.85 | 84 
NOR 2ORE sreisetetass- Mth 1s fe ere le ene 120.00 | 84 |120.00 | 84 
ING like saan NEG eaeee care lal itecess 24.00-'|..../26.00-'|....]1 No. 26.........- Mths te 205. Sa8e ee 73.00 | 84 | 74.00 | 84 
30.00 37.00 


(a) without board, (b) per day, (c) per month, 
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TABLE VIL.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(a)—Logging—Continued 








1928-29 1936-37 1937-38 1928-29 1936-37 , 1937-38 
Locality AEs cA AUEE TA MR yj eRe) MERU Come Locality PRETEEN Re 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fallers and 
buckers— 
ING. Pea Cee eet Day Akela 6.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 
INO. te onta cnet Hour seein, .85 | 48 .40 | 48 
AOU RET E ah Weelke} oe Sel yaa, 45.00 | 48.}.40.00 | 48 
INO ney eee DED AY nal RL ed shed 3 We oe 6.85 | 48 ] 6.80 | 48 
ING? Hides gals, o pees Day |3 bee 48 | 3.20] 48} 3.20] 48 
INGUE Gas en nae Day 6.00 | 48 | 4.251} 48] 4.25 | 48 
INGO Wd Cabae pede deie BVA. aaaivee stalin s 5.15 | 48 | 5.15.| 48 
INOUE Sanne sian Day al). wes. seule ote 7.50 | 48 | 6.80 | 48 
INO. Oaetserc meres CA BR Reser Al ide te 3.00 | 48 | 3.20 | 48 
INOcnO aerators Hour |.40—.45}] 54 |.35-.45] 54 |.35-.50} 54 
IN Oo Tike cere tea Hour | 3.50 | 48 | 3.20] 48 | 3.40 | 48 
INO GL ies ee rene Daya ls tetor lane 3.40 | 48 | 3.40 | 48 
INO; WS eee tak Day pil: hake oe vee ia 48 | 6.60 | 48 
ING ae ee LOUTH eee solelereer .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INO gy Su deeeen Davi Meee ne we 3.45 | 48 | 3.60 | 48 
IN OSG tye a ube ee Day Miene hance 7.75 | 48} 9.05 | 48 
INO A ieee eas Hunt Bie ue ae. 40-.50} 44 |.45-.55] 48 
INO ALS aac ten ews OUT Boo eaee .60 | 44 .60 | 44 
INO FILO ety Dayal a ees tia: 7.60 | 48 | 7.60 | 48 
INO) ZO meee lobes Day Ve eerie 6.50 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 
INO 2 ape ce eta PLlOurEd Me ky: .40 | 54 .40 | 54 
INO. 220. cee eel HOUT | ace eee .63 | 48 .64 | 48 
INIONBB Mee ee Daya okey at eer 3.50 | 48 | 3.50 | 48 
INOS tac crete Hour .47 | 48 | 2.80b| 48 .315| 48 
NOM 2G ree OUR hee tlle -40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INON2O Meters Day |40.00- | 84 | 2.25 | 84| 2.40 | 84 ||\Hooktenders— 
50.00fc INOW seh te Daye Moke eb altes 7.60 | 48 | 7.60 | 48 
INGuh 2 Niean ent: TD Pricey eet & Asie bal bh A er 8.00 | 48 | 8.00 | 48 
INOS Sines. eee Day 8.00 | 48 | 7.20 | 48 | 7.20 | 48 
BRITISH ING ae se LB ES tay] PA rote (al fed oa 8.00 | 48 8.00 | 48 
CoLuUMBIA INO Ona hetals 1 Deeg le & Bitte ar 6.40- | 48 |6.40- | 48 
7.90 7.90 
High riggers— INOUE Gay wah tone ID a Rea? eel ieee 6.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 
INOW is) Lia DAV ik tance saan 8:00 | 48 |} 8.00] 48 || No. 7.......... Day 4.00 | 48 | 5.50] 48} 5.50] 48 
NON 2 eR date: A Baqi il Pipe | ae TOO AS CGO 48 INO Si ule we DAV theists pat 7.40 | 48 | 7.40 | 48 
INOW Wetan ic hs ee Day 7.00 |' 48 | 8.2541 48°) 825.) 48.) WNowd S028" ae Day 8.00 | 48 | 8.00 | 48 | 7.25 | 48 
INO MA alo Bee ay ieee eles LAO aS TOT! 4enili MONGsd Oa ete sera. LB Fe taamyel fA Seung bal tants Shp 4.25 | 48 | 4.50- | 48- 
INOFB 0 ee Bias Dery Meson Veal states 6.50 | 48 | 6.50 | 56 4.75 
Wow6, ek. deka. TOUR ie aeaera | hele 1.00 | 48 1.00 | 48 INO see Behe VOU encutlae| set 6 7.50 | 48 | 7.50 | 48 
INOUE eee) BE gil bey Ak ne RS 62507148) 1 16:00 48") UNO geo 3 1D neg fa eaten a a ae 7.70 | 48 | 7.70 | 48 
INGY Shien ae ae PENT ws Za Ua, ate GE20m4aS 1. 0220) (AB) WINGO A tS ten oe ite IDEN oll eS Babul Bl leek Ae 7.50 | 48 | 7.00 | 48 
INORG Mania ea Day 8.00 | 48 |7.75- | 48 |7.75- | 48 || No. 14.......... 10 sige ae adhe ea 6.50 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 
8.25 8.25 INO Pare nn nuk. Tesicess boty WB Be cts ah Vhs Sie .90 | 48 .90 | 48 
Teo UG es A Telovh bh (Mee a al ba .75 | 48 oanas 
Second riggers— INOMET eee a: 1B Ye 5. Reha fig 8 7.05 | 48 | 7.05 | 48 
INOS anal: Day mane. 6.40 | 48 | 6.40 | 48 || No. 18.......... Day 7.50 | 48} 7.25 | 48 | 7.25 | 48 
INO Dewi) i Dayan, ee pele. 6.00 | 48 |} 5.50 |.48 
INOS Bea lee eces Daya ites) clits ey 6.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 iChokermen— 
INOS ae. yas duo Daya Veet oute b!900-48"|'°°5790 148) PNowal so... UR Yeo bet Be ie oh ae ad 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 
INONSE ys Bo be sal: Day 5.5071 (48 1 GLOOM ast 6.00 )|"'48 1 Now 20, IB etre ia hh ges ool MR 5.00 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
NOU Oras tek aes Hs oh 5 hs! aan et Wa .74 | 48 7h) Ase ll MIN OnE O dale delta Day 4.00 | 48 | 3.50 | 48 | 3.50 | 48 
INOS Caner. aca IDV aoe ae eee DB 2DMMAS nD 20, | (48 MNOw 4s.) 0, wens IDF Raid iG shail Al Rees Oo 4.55 | 48 | 4.55 | 48 
IN OWS dias eatnen Day 5750" 1 48) ) Gatser 4s 176.15) 1"48) | No. Bis le'. se sues Davai cel el tere 3 4.90 | 48 | 4.90 | 48 
NOU One Lan erae 1B Ee yas iy Sige ll Nina 3.40 | 48 | 3.40 | 48 
INO) Ue rane a Day 4.50 | 48 | 4.65 | 48] 4.65 | 48 
Rigging slingers— INOW Savage aap Da Vad Terenas. 3.45 | 48 } 3.60 | 48 
INOW al 2 pnt Day alse wee Bb SOtaS 2801 487 RINOe On tat ee DAY. |eeael: ee 5.00 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
INOSMD amass ue BD Fh) Aaa JE baal SD 4S | sink 148 i sINOUIOw a5. teas DAV allt mene eiots oes 4.45 | 48 | 4.45 | 48 
NOeT Dy ss ent: Pavan as daeieclares DOMES [O20 48 piNOelde ota. Danvers | eee ae 5.00 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
Now ay. bye deans Days ald eee acne 6.50 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 | No. 12.......... Day ge icre| cae 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
INOS On etc halve: Day Liars cette 6.00 | 48 6.00 | 48 INO: bla teary ace t Daas hte ee cilinote 4.40 | 48 4.00 | 48 
INOWMO MRA ase ss DDB Voll lavone clans OnSOmnes | 13290" 748 it DNo ae. eae ERO as ay eae aoe .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
INOW ate. eae Day 4.507148 Mp OLGDmn4es. |. 601602448) NO ul ou sass, Ouladi.s ete eae e .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
NOUS uaeeay: Dayana permeate 62000 48° 5250" | 48) 9 Nold6.-2..5.-.- Day | 4.00- 
INOW) 9 ais oes ape Davari te tie ant. 5.35 | 48 | 5.35 | 48 4.50 | 48 | 4.65 | 48) 4.65 | 48 
NoblO Bolte. Day. i eee ota 5.50 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 
Novy ates’ ban DaVita. Ace alae 5.00 | 48 | 4.30 | 48 |lChasers— 
Noga gees) Bi (opin ge een ja yh ay .74 | 48 PA WAS! LN Octo Lee seen Daya lee meets | elec 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 
Noi ts. ann ae, Daye t.iaaee cae 4.50- | 48 |4.50- | 48 ]/ No. 2.......... Daa Nas ame lees 5.25 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
5.00 5.00 INOdNaaed: sae DSi Hee cone 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 
Nos ley ei HIGUEH aS dase: cals .50 | 48 .50 | 48 Bico'ys (ule elgg se pid ID Rave NA ab wah Ny I Pace 5.50 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 
INGTON ee one Day 6/00 1°48] 5.655) 48 | 6/65, 1°48 1 ) Now 5.0.2.0... TA Vplpe he oe | dist 5.15 | 48 [5.15- | 4 
5.401 48 
11929-30. 


(a) without board, (b) per day, (c) per month. 
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TABLE ViII.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(a)—Logging—Concluded 








1928-29 1936-37 1937-38 1928-29 1936-37 1937-38 
Locality ——_—_— |__| Locality —_— |__| ____ 
and | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk 
$ $ ' $ 3 $ 
Britis CoLuUMBIA Locomotive 
—Conc. engineers— 
NOM eI © AD Esau haa) eI A MR 7.75 | 60 | 7.75 | 60 
Chasers—Cone.— IN Oui esterase ai » Day 6.50 | 54 | 7.20] 60] 7.20} 60 
No. 6 Di AOU WASGMBIINOe) Os cacccct os TAY Aleck Sole teks 7.50 | 48 | 7.50 | 48 
3).60) 48a UNO 4b oot ch Day 5.20 | 48 | 6.16 | 48 | 6.16 | 48 
5.00 | 48 INO Se Di delscsiu ok ate Hour siete Pda .t4 | 70 .74 | 70 
4 GO aS NOs! Bai... 505 ss Daye Nees ee Mia 6.85 | 60 | 6.85 | 60 
ATO has te NNOw Mase oo sct ls LD Ye Wh) Veneta hia 7.65 | 48 {| 7.65 1 60 
5.25 INC Pp sr, SAE Ie 2 Ha Wot) ail (aay A 0G 14 | 54 74 | 54 
A TOs WSS VINO eh, DWiw coecs ok DORE ee eg Wt. PN tr f 6) WORT) 
4 TOMAS iNe WNL O ss, ofc kaki Hour | 6.00b| 48 .75 | 60 .75 | 60 
.64 | 48 ||Locomotive 
.50 | 48 firemen— 
4.90 | 48 C5 eee ie IDE abt Ie: Oe aM | Ais 5.40 | 60 | 5.40] 60 
INGO Pehcis, siscce abs Day 3.50 | 48 | 4.95 | 60] 4.95 | 60 
ING Oey. cos ate Day We dee Way 5.50 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 
5 AOR ARNG HA ooh. «ose 5 of Day 3.40 | 48 | 4.40 | 48 | 4.40 | 48 
5 2D asa MINIM 3. kal Hour yes ane te ae .54 | 70 .54 | 70 
4 (Oa) 489) WNW, ood om Mis Won) h aha Pepa deen Cate .54 | 54 .64 | 54 
5 DOM ASHI UNO LG Sheol. <).0 bot Kors Qi paging (yew .55 | 60 .55 | 60 
5, SO AStMINO HS Mei vs ss sists Hour | 4.806} 48 525! 60 525] 60 
5.15 | 48 ||\Brakemen— 
5 OOP ASANO ui wae. cab cle UD EA Ree TAU | ae 5.40 | 60} 5.40 | 60 
320 [SSA WINIOaba eee 5... = 6 ate DBR case Th ates 4.95 | 60 | 4.95 | 60 
485 NA SRNR NOMS feats se ce oe Dayan aetilbeee 5.50 | 48 |} 5.50 | 48 
4.10.|,.48 | “No./42.........5 Day 4.50 | 48 | 5.72 | 48 | 5.72 | 48 
675! 48e WNO TO aoe. «32 Hour cleo... .54 | 66 .54 | 66 
4 75—) Mi AOC WNORO MMe. oe ok Eloumni ec eee Nene .54 | 54 .54 | 54 
5.15 INOUE ct ct Hour ‘|e oes teases .55 | 60 .55 | 60 
4.70) AVA SUI INIO ASH ooleiss «sles « Hour | 4.505] 48 .525| 60 .525] 60 
Sectionmen— 
Cov a Ae Sa Day [as st ees 4.16 |} 48 | 4.16 | 48 
5 OO VAST HINO T2eN. cei. ob Day ici eae eee 4.15 | 48 | 4.15 | 48 
5LOOw 48ul PNG FSaie sas +i ay 3.20 | 48 | 4.20 | 48 | 4.20 | 48 
4770) | AStH enINO ser. oo. fi. Hour Want seal ise .525| 48 525) 48 
5 20 T Ast NOOR ue ol. oe Hour | 3.50 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
SIO LAST INOS Ober... oy Day 3.50 | 48 |] 4.15 | 48 | 4.15 | 48 
4.00 | 48 |\Cooks— 
SLOOP WA Sn NOMUN@ a mlweals vis. er0. 204 Daryn dec rents 6.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 
A TOMA SHIM INO uous Gh 4s. ae Dayal aaah ae 6.25 | 56 | 6.25 | 56 
INO Ba oe Maciale ate Day 5.00 | 56 | 5.55156] 5.55 | 56 
3), COn WASTE IN On 4 airc\see cles Day} 04. Be. 6.40 | 56 | 7.00 | 56 
A OOMMASTIMEINOSL Oe ceca? as-> » Mth 60d} 48 {110.00 | 48 |100.00 | 48 
55-.60] 44 | No. 6.......... Week: |i. 4. fa. hi al. 27.00 | 70 | 27.00 | 70 
4 SOM ASH MINOG: avsercie ste ds Day, Wd Senin: 4.70- | 56 14.70- | 56 
4.25 | 48 8.40 8.40 
S64) Se) MIN Oslin eaieds a5 Day 6.35) 1 See 1 con Osulr.¢. cautLos 
B28 ASIN AM OR creas sos uh Mth ie oan aie 90.00- | 48 |100.00-].... 
5.10 | 48 125.00 200.00 
INOP1ON ie.) ¢s. sic Deayemiauetc tates cre .10-— | 48 |5.10- | 48 
races (hers 
4 40 AS Nos Tae. co 2s.su Daw il). cee sae tea, 7.15) 56.1) 7.15 1 56 
A QOUNWAS HUN NOS Dahon. «<es. e15 1 Erle od Wy. eeu ener 95 .00- | 48 |75.00- | 48 
4,20 | 48 150.00 140.00 
A HOW AS Wi INOW LOR teresa. the ct: Day a licawe. (oa, 4.30 | 72 | 5.30 | 48 
4.90 W48 i Nowa4 oli... Weeks laces anuitean 39.00 | 56 | 42.50 | 56 
4.60- INI) UNG vee Hourt. a eleaes 5.500] 56 84a} 48 
4 90) ABU Not 16.0... cea AS7 cle Se alioaan: 3.55- | 56 13.55- | 56 
4.40 | 48 5.90 5.90 
4 BO WAS MeNO Mejcs).. 5-25 Ne Day 5.00 |. 6.15 | 56] 6.15 | 56 
4.25 | 48 ||Bull cooks and 
3.45 | 48 
4.00 | 48 
4.50- 48 
4.90} 48 
4.10 | 48 
4.00 | 48 
4.00 | 48 
3.50 | 48 
.55 | 48 
4.25 | 48 
6.93 | 54 
7.00 | 48 
6.65 | 54 
7.00 | 48 
.675| 60 
6.00 | 48 
6.50 | 48 
7.15 148 
5.50 | 48 
6.65 | 54 















(a) without board, (b) per day, (d) per hour. 
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TABLE VII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(b)—Sawmilling 























1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality |---| Locality Se | | 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages )Hrs|} Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs} Wages ;Hrs| Wages ) Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per _ |per per | per Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND 
MARITIME PROVINCES ONTARIO 
Sawyers, band— Sawyers, band— 
No. 1 .70 ODA SAINO, Let tho A tee see ot ast biesene .85 | 59 .85 | 59 
BOL | D4 INO. + 24.7.8 Fd. Peete. Ses Presa .755| 60 .775| 60 
GO! (S40 MONO. WS eRe ie .90 | 60 .725| 60 .775| 60 
GLb GOR RNG. 0.4 eRe, Mie, Calera oi a .70 | 60 .70 | 60 
OF 60K ENO. POR. Dacca Sere eco Be Peal ce .80 | 60 80 | 60 
BSP roeell ONO in OVE Re SAMA ee OR in| a kien .90 | 60 80 | 60 
Gl GOH SON a eb de A eee 675} 60 .65 | 60 675] 60 
KOMINSOM NO. Sat, Paine 85 | 60 .75 | 60 80 | 60 
TORT Sl RAE al ea Eas Rb .52 | 50 52,50 
INO LORRY, Ries es 90 | 60 .90 | 60 90 | 60 
40 | 54 INO A ae) ee ee 90 | 60 1.12 | 48 1.10 | 48 
SOBA RN Oa wo conn eet 85 | 60 .80 | 60 85 | 60 
BOs OSs) MNOS Bea ew 70 | 59 .70 | 48 70 | 48 
225 vOOa|) WING. 1aee. ae ee 90 | 60 1.10 | 60 1.10 | 60 
SOW OE | KNOWL SEE dtc een eM 90 | 60 75 | 60 75 | 60 
B28) AAU GINO ALG Meese MN MEI Rl bein te .65 | 60 60 | 60 
BBO PT MOOV INO e Wate ee cA eae Cae 2 ects | ae 60 | 60 61 | 60 
.305 | 60 
.44 | 54 
* 325) 60 
45 | 55 ie ae 
20k OOM) WNOseedenaes ) ae, Geel Me lobeoh ind ee td .00 || 59 190) 09 
PO 2 HAO O94 ENO e2e ae. eee .385| 60 .35 | 60 .375| 60 
CQO BOE ANG sbco ede te fae tele |e ek ae eure .3845] 60 .355| 60 
| (NoMa hee 375] 60} 305] 60 | 33 | 60 
NOON t,o keke .425] 60 .835| 60 .36 | 60 
20) OST IMAMINO stl O... coon son Rea odie iene | Paetee .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
SONOS WN Os Mituieine saat ae .50 | 60 .58 | 60 .58 | 60 
BO NOOK NO a Shen) f saree ete, Poli eillew tore .40 | 60 .40 | 60 
ZEN dae) WINIO. e Oi we. pee. ae .50 | 60 .61 | 48 .595| 48 
* 225! 60 INO. G1. 8... bee laos .425| 59 .35 | 48 .35 | 48 
B25)''54) | MNO. CLMe a. oe ee .50 | 60 .40 | 60 .40 | 60 
ZOM GOR LINO 12h, Zee ae .50 | 60 .50 | 60 .50 | 60 
20 | 60 INOPl ost yeahs ole Melita cert eats -40 | 60 40 | 60 
275 WOBN TINO gE Sees it cere abs SO Ale Odessa ade 25-60 25 | 60 
20) \/598 | BINGE Na. ER cba tee ee [La nea .375| 60 .375| 60 
15s \VO95)) HINO AMG Yt. cere .50 | 60 .425| 60 .425| 60 
INO AUER. Eee Gal hs Pa eel Scars .50 | 60 |.45-.50 | 60 
-40 | 54 
.45 | 54 
.444| 54 ||Pilers— 
40 | 5 INO Way co.ce Meets kre arbor .30 | 60 .35 | 60 
375| 60 5045\ O40] BINOW GOs ch... coma .35 | 60 .26 | 60 .36 | 60 
38 | 54 -39.| S451 BINO Aye oe. os Pees .35 | 60 .272| 60 .30 | 60 
+335" 060 #80" 60 NO deed che tore eee: .325| 60 .25 | 60 .275| 60 
60 | 60 .60 | 60 IN OAR Lo eee NAMES ALOT cen ees teont .30 | 50 200 150) 
36 | 60 .37 | 60 INOS AGE de ea sae .40 | 60 .48 | 60 48 | 60 
70 | 60 40 | 60 NOD Vibe ee ee .40 | 60 .380 | 60 .30 | 60 
55 | 59 55 | 59 NOSIS ®,. bee. fiscal weg 30 | 48 30 | 48 
25) 059 25" | "OO: TUNO® 1OF.5 4. Steere Weed aed e 30 | 60 30 | 60 
INOS TOR teehee ats bate ¢ allias os .275| 60 .275| 60 
INOP DUAR ©: oo amaalite es 525] 60 .70 | 48 .68 | 48 
45 | 59 40" HOA MAINONSIQOGE «hee ara Week’ s ay ul aie 2 27 | 60 30 | 60 
40 | 54 401 GOEN INOS Toke oA. eater Meds bleed een 25 | 60 25 | 60 
44 | 60 44 | 60 INOS LEE | 5 epee ata es aes aesis 325} 60 35 | 60 
45 | 60 46%) COUT IANOL Lint. beet tpetetal| Melee omeeled tetas 30 | 60 30 | 60 
37 | 60 88160 INO TONS. Lee meats. fs otal enies 32 | 60 34 | 60 
37 | 54 37 | 56 
40 | 54 40 | 54 
40 | 60 40 | 55 
Millwrights— 
INO WRLC. 1 Soletee tec eee Lanne 50 | 60 .50 | 60 
23 | 59 2251 TO4 Mt VINO TOE . de aera he cote | tee 51 | 59 .51 | 59 
19 | 59 20.) |PO4 ll CUNO Ott. ts dace 385] 60 50 | 60 .525| 60 
185] 60 2 GO i HINO fy are Melos stevae tie dates 40 | 60 40 | 60 
28 | 54 B20) [Odd NON Maes cb sacle ne 40 | 60 .285] 60 325] 60 
24 | 54 Boe PAS INORG, ic Saeed Huet ee ds biays .40 | 60 60 | 60 
21 | 60 ei | MOO A AUIN Ove tliat fo Siae ct 50 | 60 .60 | 60 65 | 60 
28 | 54 .28 | 54 INION 88 ).s bescicts seated 50 | 60 .61 | 48 595} 48 
25 | 54 Boy | O47 || PINON Oh.e «ct gon laa 60 | 60 475) 60 475| 60 
* 175) 60 Pi E761-60 fy Nos 20.) . ASP et at Oe 33 | 50 33 | 50 
20 | 60 Ai OD, Ht MINOR Lead. Weer UP ies hi A-cr aisle lick et 325) 60 325| 60 
225} 60 ZO GO SONiOy L2t de. fee een ee warg asec .380 | 60 .35 | 60 
25 | 60 ZO WOOT INO) Lota. 4. ae ae .60 | 60 .50 | 60 .50 | 60 
20 | 59 20) D9 BIN! TAG rsd. Se net dee area oS llgnait 675} 70 75 | 70 
15 | 59 GF 1859 ol PUNON Lone bio. eee | Me bea ciliata 24 | 60 25 | 60 
19 | 54 20 |O4 SUN OF WGie.. to eee Pee tee heer 60 | 60 60 | 60 





*Board included. 
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TABLE VII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR ¥—Concluded 
(b)—Sawmilling—Concluded 


















































1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality —_—————._ |_- — ] Locality | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages )Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per’ |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—Conc. Edgermen—Conc. 
IN OLN AR eS ae .70 | 48 .85 | 48 .75 | 48 
Stationary engineers— NODS eOR OL .e. de? .65 | 48 .50 | 48 .55 | 44 
INOwWIW Petter ce: ULAR of Pe Th eee 50 | 60 50 | 60 INO SAO MIG 5. ic. SANG tes weet Bhai [ian s 60 | 48 60 | 48 
DN Gap aan SLE RR LR SE. oa, 60 | 60 625] 60 INJOMIA THe op Si ke .66 | 54 45 | 48 50 | 48 
INOS TSUN Faas ea] ee Oa | 40 | 60 50 | 60 INO USM Je. Bs. .60 | 48 87 | 51 87 | 1 
INO SSE 8 lbs he de 60 | 60 55 | 60 575| 60 INO OSAP ane .65 | 48 90 | 48 90 | 48 
DNIO' PES poe ele 575) 60 50 | 60 525| 60 NOM TOWSRE Ge las sis, 3 .53 | 48 38 | 48 38 | 48 
INO MS ORO. 5h 08 ssh See bake te o's eee 42) 65 42 | 65 NOUR Tad Lok avctircenets .80 | 48 825] 48 825] 48 
INIOM Mess. 6 afs.5 ora ae 45 | 72 60 | 60 59 | 60 NOUN 2H IRS BIO .80 | 48 78 | 48 78 | 48 
ING, SOR ASR eee 50 | 70 35 | 60 40 | 60 INOUHES RIN dso 55 | 48 G0 | 504 90 | 48 
INO Se Gece hs eee 35 | 59 30 | 48 30 | 48 NOU TARR Ai cckaes 675| 48 60 | 48 60 | 48 
INTO: AOWARS Cabbie Seal IBGE Geen Goer 45 | 60 45 | 60 ING SS uee sche Aes 55 | 48 54 | 48 54 | 40 
INO IMR re ec chs SO oleae ome 50 | 60 55 | 60 ING SIGH (a5 c8 Seni ss ie 60 | 48 65 | 48 65 | 48 
INOm Lore Nt ee vec Tee Metis, «ood 45 | 60 42 | 60 INO 7 Re SOR Ri Bs Ws Ba 80 | 48 90 | 48 
JORIS ALG} 9s «ek IRR Ba Os ERD | 55 | 60 55 | 60 INO Gis, ee EGER eich! tee Abe agg | Gan 40 | 54 45 | 54 
INCOM a arsine Rte cot, MIS EE coche ss Wor eat 345| 60 355} 60 |, Pilers— 
Firemen— TaN (ee) di Regd I leg er a ie 40 | 54 40 | 48 
Cis Werte ch Sees ARI tee Aen | em 275| 60 30 | 60 INORo see os Re scantehens 40 | 48 35 | 48 40 | 44 
Ine, Opa sen setae. one 35 | 60 285] 60 81 | 60 ISO, Bsns Maso ene er 66 | 48 475| 48 475| 48 
INOMM Ont a. eae: 425] 70 575| 56 DOM aor It tNO Nase .. cles cme 40 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 40 
INOS 4ec8 6 4. 45 | 60 30 | 60 30 | 60 INOW OMA Ret te de a 40 | 48 41 | 48 41 | 48 
INO Pete cise ote n eee PORE Riches 0 te ees 39 | 84 39 | 84 TSG) Ce CPR eS 0h rs San | RO 37 | 54 425) 54 
ING: 6 Oe Hod ARE Ser eee eee eee 30 | 60 SOMMOOM INO ofotevs as, foc. bee 45 | 48 50 | 48 50 | 48 
INO Meee, i ae ae Ottis ch Aoi 275| 60 25 | 60 INTO MMS) eas by 2 ateete 40 | 48 38 | 48 40 | 48 
INOS VSP ce fend ots 40 | 60 40 | 60 40 | 84 NOME Oe ciate ticles fo heileuocketeres s Nererar 44 | 48 44 | 48 
IN OSMON Ree Se ako eee waa « [hs Sire. 375} 70 375| 70 |Millwrights— 
Labourers— TINO Les crcths. Aejades con Ieee el lle aise 90 | 48 90 | 48 
roy, WEE es ahaa CAE eae, Gen Ian 30 | 60 SONG MIN V2 etches shakelsre did 75 | 48 75° || /48 75 | 48 
INOS ES ce ae sles SONA ete pete 225! 60 DQZONMOO hl UNOS Mesias cons «6 lp ares 70 | 48 715| 48 70 | 48 
BNI). ti hie ors Roa ee eae es, PN Eee 31 | 60 31 | 59 INOW MGR i oio hoe chara 75 | 60 70 | 48 70 | 48 
INOI SE ck ee casa 25 | 60 225) 60 DOMINGO {INOW WOE cies 5 sob ha a 90 | 48 75 | 48 75 | 48 
NOE St ei. bos 25 | 60 225} 60 DLOMOOUH, MINOD vON ste c cei0lt « steleds 60 | 48 65 | 48 65 | 48- 
INO MPOM ee oe res tetis Lees code coors [bara .225| 60 .275| 60 51 
INGE Abe cels ae ees Re crab a ices .26 | 60 |.27-.33 | 60 ING arhee tone) «here, ebotloahieie: rete tate tollte ets .53 | 48 .53 | 48 
INOF Ode. We wicekte 275| 60 215} 60 .24 | 60 INTO). | OAR Sates Be 70 | 48 63 | 48 63 | 40 
INOP TORRE ae 30-.37 | 60 38 | 60 35 | 60 INow, Qos. .b ei eas 75 | 48 70 | 48 48 | 48 
NOP IONS ona 3 60 43 | 48 43 | 48 INO LOR ee: oe salads 1.00 | 48 65 | 48 65 | 48 
NOMS see (Cee aaa 225) 60 22S WWGO ML MINOA LEE i. ols Ne sianane 70 | 48 65 | 54 65 | 54 
INGOT T2E eer estas 307) 60) 1225—-3807 1 6025S OMOO) NNO. bene. ok Wesela cabot were seus. soe 75 | 48 72 | 48 
INONA1S Gee hee | ca cceet al ear s 25 | 60 275! 60 INOW ve cvenl esse Wie ais 60 | 48 62 | 48 62 | 48 
INOS 140s cee 5: 30 | 60 275) 60 275| 60 ||Stationary engineers— 
INOS 155.8 0 Fe oan aes os Meee [eens 30 | 50 30 | 50 Toys [YE A 75 | 48 .76 | 48 76 | 48 
INO? FGn ahah oe. dane 275} 60 215] 60 ZO MOUL |W MPINO MOD a8 ac leas 55 | 48 .55 | 48 55 | 48 
IgG) MWA sierra Anieane hoo A, © Aue beal ae eae 20 | 60 DOONMGOD It WEN Ord? Git Ris. isters Sevag si [ides aka Pa ttelin emats .61 | 48 61 | 48 
INOS 1S ime. Se eevee ee ois 3 225] 60 225) 60 INO HAG Us elem dl ds ola etaeant gate .55 | 48 55 | 48 
INGOs De 0s Welt s .65 | 56 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 
British CoLuMBIA INOS RE. OMA .70 | 48 .68 | 48 .68 | 40 
TN oye «OFS al al ane rg .88 | 56 .82 | 48 .82 | 48 
Sawyers, band— Nes Bo.0 eke 55 | 48 .70 | 48 .70 | 48 
Noth eee retire 1.35 | 48 1.20 | 48 1.20 | 48 ANALG Met SL, oe ee eo Perea octet seats .95 | 48 90 | 48 
INO* 22 O Le Loa 1.25 | 48 1.20 | 48 1.20 | 48 INOW ORG specie ae ote .60 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
NCH Aes AR ESF 8h 1.20 | 48 1.25 | 48 INO MI iy. a .65 | 54 .80 | 48 .80 | 48 
ING 24 ees ESE ee 70 | 48 88 | 48 .88 | 48 ||" iremen— 
INO} FO Lae. ee 1.00 | 54 80 | 48 .80 | 48 OM FL ph hs Me 2 SERED RA NS .55 | 48 55 | 48 
Not ‘Gee. ea se .75 | 48 1.35 } 48 1.35 | 48 IMO ALF caches 6 aciaks .58 | 48 .60 | 48 50 | 48 
NOME Se Aes 1.25 | 48 69 | 48 .69 | 48 INoe ol oee aes ss cane .40 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 
INO: FR. eee 1.12 | 48 1.20 | 48 1.20 | 48 INi@: clas ae Remeeot es .40 | 48 .35 | 48 40 | 48 
NiOleRG Re ce eS MS alle sh Cale nicl 1.25 | 48 1.25 | 48 ING) aaa Ree oe .50 | 56 .40 | 48 42 | 48 
Nor LOwas 8.9 ee 1.25 | 48 1.50 | 48 1.50 | 48 INOUE (ORs Ses a cee .45 | 56 .50 | 48 50 | 48 
INO Tl ssi gees 1.25 | 48 1.37 | 48 LES |PAQUIe INOS ueHe he oats cis cacretets:|imtoate: otete.ol] evary: = .47 | 48 47 | 48 
INO: 12s ae eee: 1.15 | 48 1.20 | 48 1.20 | 48 NOMS ee css eagles eects .77 | 48 77 | 48 
No 1S areas 1.35 | 48 1.40 | 48 1.50 | 48 INTO MONE: tee cisiets 50 | 48 .50 | 48 50 | 40 
Filers— INGO TRLO UE Oo Ae «tere 40 | 48 .38 | 48 40 | 48 
Oh Mp xs ee 1.35 | 48 1.40 | 48 1.40 | 48 TNS). Je i ee i ge .525| 48 52 | 48 
Wot, G25 Neo aor 1.25 | 48 1.75 | 48 1.75 | 48 INOOMIZ Aan de ae cate .45 | 48 .50 | 48 50 | 48 
INIOb Si Fes Se erro Saeco teeta 1205). 52 1.05 152 IN OR See A oR aithavets .50 | 48 55 | 48 55 | 48 
INOP 4s eRe 1.15 | 48 1.10 | 48 1.25 | 48 INOmRIA N88 ale Mts ae staal «ts .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
INOb @5ts See Se eee 1.50 | 48 1.30 | 48 1.30 | 48 INI@ jae eo ee abe ee .45 | 48 .60 | 48 .50 | 40 
INGt: NObaels eo UR Se a WO .925| 48 .87 | 48 || Labourers— 
Not Misi 92a eae .95 | 48 .80 | 48 .80 | 44 No. 1 ; : 48 .45 | 48 
INO BSR boc. eee 1.50 | 48 1.55 | 48 1.55 | 48 } ; ‘ 48 .40 | 48 
INOW GGtata: soe ie 1.00 | 48 1.00 | 48 1.00 | 48 : ; ; 48 .40 | 48 
NOP lOWasies tarbere PBK | ey! .90 | 48 .90 | 48 ' : 3 48 .40 | 48 
IN Os deat «one Eee 1.00 | 48 .80 | 48 .80 | 51 : : : 48 .40 | 48 
Non Sa. t.4. Fe _ 1.50 | 48 1.60 | 48 1.60 | 48 : : ; 48 .50 | 48 
Niok 1839.3 $s ee 1.45 | 48 1.25 | 48 25048 aeiat : ; 48 44 | 48 
INO: E468. 22. eae 1.12 | 48 1.40 | 48 1.40 | 40 ; ‘ 8 40 | 48 .41 | 48 
Not Hols des ds B% Se 1.00 | 48 1.30 | 48 1.30 | 48 : 1 40-. 48 |.40-.50 | 40 
Not BOs di Ve 1.20 | 48 1.15 | 48 1.15 | 48 : 54 40 | 54 
es ‘ f : 48 .43 | 48 
Fa Poadigapsbibabte tare conih OCe TEE. EAA eae GN ORS!) YA hoe Ny SET Cale MMSE INE Cece. hay ng al A Oy See 
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TABLE VIM.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY 
A. Coal Mining* 





















1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 

Locality Locality ; 

and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
day day day day day 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia—f Drumheller 
Contract miners| Day 6.62} 8| 6.51] 8 | 6.48 District— 
Hand miners...|Day 4.15} 8 |3.45- 8 |3.45- Contract miners| Day 6.98} 8 |. 7.85 -lSii8. 08s) 8 
5. 5.00 Machine miners} Day 7.00} 8 | 6.60] 8] 6.94] 8 
Hoisting Hand miners. ..|Day 5.57} 8 | 5.25; 8 | 5.51] 8 
engineers..... Day 4.34 18-8413 .45— 8 |3.45- Hoisting 
5. 5.01 engineers..... Day 5). 82) 18h] 5 oO (Sil won ee 
DTiVers css hay Day 3.45 | 8 13.00- 8 |3.00- Drivers. osce oF Day 5.25) 10'S) 5.25). 8}, 5.52 18 
3. 3.71 Bratticemen....|Day OLEH 8, Wi woudonly 1Sii|y Ono dunes 
Bratticemen....|Day 3.59 | 8 /3.11- 8 |3.11- Pumpmen...... ay 4.67| 8] 4.41] 8] 4.85] 8 
3. 3.85 Labourers, 
Pumpmen...... Day 8.85 | 8 |3.33- 8 |3.33- underground..|Day 4.67} 8 | 4.41] 8] 4.85] 8 
4, 4.12 Labourers, 
Labourers, surface....... Day 4.41} 8 | 4.20} 8 | 4.62] 8 
underground..|Day 3.33 | 8 |3.00- 8 — Machinists......]Day |5.15- 8 |4.85- 8 |5.34- 8 
3. Baral 5.77 5.50 5.93 
Labourers, ! Carpenters......|Day SAC Si OLAS NS) Oa conl Mis 
surface....... Day 3.29 tae 8 ork: Blacksmiths... .|Day Beet eS | FAO Bl) GeO es 
Machinists..... Day 4.00 |8-83|3 .28- 8 |3.28- Lethbridge 
4.3 4.36 District— 
Carpenters...... Day 3.76 |8-83/3. 11- 8 |3.11- Contract miners| Day 7.48 | 8] 8.08} 8] 8.28; 8 
4,20 4.20 Hand miners...|Day 5.201) 18 4], 5:20) 8) 1) 6,515) as 
Blacksmiths... .|Day 3.99 |8-83/3 .28- 8 |3.28- Hoisting 
4.20 4.20 engineers..... Day 5,50f} 8 | 5.50t) 8 | 5.77 |. 8 
New Brunswick— Drivers): 1.0) Day BONES SALON Se dy Owed & 
Contract miners| Day 3.88 | 9} 3.55 | 8] 3.59 Bratticemen....|Day 5.20. 8a BAZ ee Shal S20 eas 
Hoisting Pumpmen...... Day 4.45} 8| 4.45] 8 | 4.85] 8 
engineers..... Day 3.83 | 9 |3.00- {8-9 |3.00- Labourers, 
3. ae underground..|Day 4.45] 8| 4.45} 8] 4.85] 8 
Drivers... 0.8 SD Feit Weep Qt) 21) AMR ne) FN AD IS Labourers, 
Bratticemen....|Day SOO AON 270U Shih 2.70 surface....... Day 4.25| 8| 4.25} 8] 4.62] 8 
Pumpmen...... Day SLO ON O20 Sau Sule. OO Machinists......|Day 4-90-| 8 | 4.90-| 8 15.34- 8 
Labourers, 5.70 5.70 5.93 
underground..| Day 3.85 | 9 | 2.79 | 8] 2.79 Carpenters......|Day BA7O OS BO | OS 5 780 as 
Labourers, Blacksmiths....|Day 5.70; 8 5.70 | 8 6.73 8 

suriace....... Day 3.00 | 9] 2.61 |8-9 |} 2.61 
Machinists..... Day ZOO ASHE OD Mae Ol S200 Crow's Nest Pass 
Carpenters..... Day 3.67 | 9} 3.12 |8-9 | 3.12 and Mountain 
Blacksmiths... .|Day 3.92 | 9] 8.38 |8-9 | 3.38 District, _—_Al- 

berta and British 
Saskatchewan— Columbia— 
Contract miners] Day 5.47 {8-10} 5.24 |8-10} 5.32 Contract miners| Day 8.721. 8|.8.23 |. 8) | 8.26 1..8 
Hoisting Hand miners...|Day 5.40} 8 | 5.40; 8] 5.78] 8 
engineers..... Day 4.63 |9-10| 4.07 |9-10) 4.29 |9-10) Hoisting 
Drivers......... ay 3.72 {8-10} 3.10 {8-10} 3.24 |8-10 engineers..... Day |4.85- 8 |4.90- 8 |5.39- 8 
Bratticemen....|Day 3.95 |8-10} 3.31 |8-10) 3.53 |8-10 5.70 5.70 6.10 
Pumpmen...... Day 3.42 |8-10} 3.38 |8-10| 3.48 |8-10) Drivers........ Day 4.97 | 8 )| 4)97sii8 h 5.39 8 
Labourers, Bratticemen....|Day 62061] 98.41 1 Se420 eS) | b.. 280 pS 

underground..|Day 3.63 |9-10| 3.23 |8-10) 3.24 |8-10] Pumpmen...... Day 4.56} 8| 4.56] 8] 4.90] 8 
Labourers, Labourers, 

BUTTACE. \ca dene Day 3.43 |8-10] 3.06 {8-10} 3.08 |8-10 underground..| Day 4.47} 8 | 4.47} 8 |4.90- 8 
Machinists..... Day 4.78 |8-10| 4-48 |8-10) 4.63 |8-10 §.11 
Carpenters...... Day | 5.70 |8-10} 4-04 |8-10} 4.29 |8-10' Labourers, 

Blacksmiths... .|Day 4.95 |8-10} 4.36 |8-10} 4.58 |8-10 surface....... Day 4.39} 8] 4.89} 8] 4.90) 8 
Machinists......]Day |4.85- 8 |4.90- 8 15.389- 8 

Alberta— 5.70 5.70 6.10 
Edmonton Carpenters......)Day |5.45 - | 8 |5.50- 8 |5.39- 8 

District— 5.70 5.70 5.88 
Contract miners| Day 6.00; 8 | 6.07} 8] 6.76} 8 || Blacksmiths....)]Day |5.45- 8| 5.50] 8] 5.88] 8 
Hand miners...|Day 4.75 8 4.20; 8 4.41 8 5.50 
Hoisting 

engineers..... Day 5.39 |8-9 |4.20- 8 /4.41- 8 ||British Columbia— 

§.25 5.51 
Drivers. 206.508 Day 4.21 | 8 |3.99- 8 |4.20- 8 || Princeton 
: .20 4.41 District— 
Bratticemen,...|Day 4.73 | 8 |4.20- 8 |4.41- 8 || Machine miners|Day 4.83 | 8| 4.53] 8] 4.53] 8 
5.51 5.51 Hand miners...|Day 4.838 | 8| 4.66] 8 | 4.56] 8 
Pumpmen...... Day 4.35 | 8 |3.36- 8 |3.55- 8 || Hoisting 
4.20 4.4] engineers..... Day 4.25; 8| 4.00} 8] 4.00] 8 
Labourers, Drivers) 0.4.08 Day 4.27; 8] 3.80} 8] 38.80] 8 
underground..|Day 4.07 | 8 |3.36- 8 |3.55- 8 || Bratticemen....|Day 4.83} 8| 4.209] 8] 4.29] 8 
4.32 4.85 Pumpmen...... Day 5.00} 8 | 4.50] 8] 4.50] 8 
Labourers, Labourers, 
suriace......% Day 3.69 |8-9 |3.20- 8 |3.40- 8 underground..|Day 4.03 |} 8| 3.90} 8] 3.90] 8 
ha! 4.20 4.62 Labourers, 4.00; 8 | 8.87] 8] 8.87] 8 
Machinists......|Day 6.25 |8-9 5.60) 8 [5.79 8 surface....... Day 
Carpenters......|Day | 4.58 |8-9 4.55} 8 |4.73 8 || Machinists......;,Day | 5.40} 8] 5.03] 8 | 5.03] 8 
Blacksmiths... .} Day 5.13 |8-9 |4.20- 8 |4.41- 8 | Carpenters......)Day | 5.43] 8] 5.02] 8] 5.02] 8 
5.50 5.78 Blaeksmiths....|Day 6.85! 81 5.02! 8 5.02 | 8 


* The figures given for contract miners are the average earnings at piece rates and for some mines the figures include 
helpers and loaders on piece work; the figures given for machine and hand miners are rates per day. 
{ Higher rates are paid in two or three miines for some of these classes; also in the large mines for certain positions. 


{Electric hoist. 
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TABLE VILI.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 
A. Coal Mining*—Concluded 











1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality Locality 
and | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and | Unit Hrs Hrs Drs 
Occupation ages | per | Wages| per | Wages| per Occupation Wages | per | Wages! per | Wages| per 
day day day day day day 
eA $ $ $ $ $ $ 
British!Columbia— Vancouver Island§ 
one, —Cone. 
Vancouver Island§ Bratticemen....] Day 4.42) 8; 4.42} 8] 4.85] 8 
ontract miners| Day 6.14] 8] 6-62] 8] - 8 || Pumpmen...... Day 4.00; 8] 4.00] 8] 4.60) 8 
Machine miners} Day 4.81! 8] 4.81] 8 |5.30- 8 || Labourers, 
5.99 underground..| Day 4.14} 8} 4.14] 8] 4.60) 8 
Hand miners...| Day 4.52} 8! 4.52] 8] 5.30} 8] Labourers, 
Hoisting suiface....... Day 3.77 | 8 | 3.77.) 8} 4:00) 8 
engineers..... Day 5.01}; 8] 5.01] 8 15.50- 8 || Machinists......| Day 56.19} 8] 5.18' 8] 5.56] 8 
6.00 Carpenters......| Day 5.04} 8} 5.04} 8] 5.44] 8 
TEV OES ee « chee. Day 4.19} 8 | 4.19} 8] 4.60] 8 || Blacksmiths....|Day 4.97) 8] 4.97] 8] 5.36] 8 
§No figures for Chinese employees included. 
; B. Metal Mining 
v 
1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality Locality 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
day day day day ay 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Machinists—Conc. 
QUEBEC AND INOS ISi ace bs ite HlourGeeeen oss .10 | 48 .15 | 48 
ONTARIO TSO} ok) FR ee Hour .75 | 48 .80 | 48 .80 | 48 
UNO RRO EB 5 bc ca5 Hour 2 ia. chen .10 | 56 .70 | 56 
SURFACE LABOUR INYe yO [ORE eae Day 5.50 | 48 | 5.90 | 48]; 5.90 | 48 
INOW 152} ee. Hour | .62-.69} 52 |.61-.80) 48 |.61-.80} 48 
Hoistmen— INOS 13K 8 cd se: Hour .70 | 48 .70 | 48 |.65-.75| 48 
Woe eeash sos: Hour .75 | 56 78 | 48 UO ES WN ENOS 14s ooh aa es Dayiiliee. cs Hal eye 5.90 | 48 | 5.90 | 48 
Nos 28.5.5 4.3%. Hour ie. o.st: [seks |4 60-.70} 56 |.60-.70] 56 || No. 15.......... HOurg tee. ee een te 60-.65] 48 |.60-.65) 48 
NOMS ateee soa: EL OURSP ALS cee sla cess 50-.70} 56 |.65-.70] 56 | No. 16.......... LOUTH s,s tele a. .70 | 63 .70 | 54 
Noapa caus 2.85. Our ase ech eo Pe s,s .60 | 54 |.60-.65} 48-41 No. 17.......... LIA Va se sae ts aes 6.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 
DAU MONO LS. eit Sse. Hour). Gen eee 77-.85| 45 |.77-.85| 48 
Noguo.ciae esas. Hounal hee enc tes cele 70-.75 iy O= 7D) 106 |i) NOL 19. eet sas- Bourse lis. eibe 70-.80) 48 |.77-.85) 48 
Nos 1G):8,..58 218: our te eek poue slis 75-.95] 48 |.75-.95] 48 
Noses se ea sahs Da Ute ak clee siete « 5.00 | 63 | 5.50 | 54 |\Hlectricians— 
Nog Ses saxeceiNs Hour Mateo ese .60 | 56 00! [PASH NO. dee. sac3 - Hour .65 | 54 .67 | 54 .67 | 54 
Doe Woe. has « Hourte ee Mee 3 .70 | 54 .70 | 54 
Nos Oia eons eccoets 6.00 | 56 .84 | 48 OF ASIN INIOe UB. wes ond OUT ae enh cate .60 | 54 .60 | 54 
Nowi0\na. 5682 Day 6.50 | 54} 6.50 | 48] 6.50] 48} No. 4.......... Hour ti ceekiglic kt .65 | 54 .75 | 54 
Nos idler ae Day 6.00 | 56} 6.40 | 48] 6.40} 481] No. 5..........]...... 6.30 | 54 |.65-.80} 48 |.65-.80} 48 
Nofaae) Sine: IDA VAR Shen's, .\|e ane 6.50 | 48 | 6.50 | 481 No. 6.......... Day 6.75 | 54 |5.60— | 48 |5.80- | 48 
No: oni sels: Daye tiatest ulate 5.20 | 56] 6.00 | 56 6.40 6.40 
No: 14.08 ..3 an. Dayan. ecceebe ens 5.80!| 48°| 5.85) 148 INOW Vie ses Dayeyasn seis aisle 4.80- | 48 |6.00— | 48 
No? 1bv 2 Day 5.50 | 56 | 6.00 | 56! 6.00 | 56 6.80 6.80 
Nos 16h aes: POURS | eee alee, .15 | 48 FO WAS ONION URE as ok eu a. Blour|. eh ste els .70 | 48 |.70-.75| 48 
No: [igh eas Hour .68 | 56 .78 | 56 £08) [OO NMENON Ou ks, Hour .69 | 48 74 | 48 74 | 48 
Nowe A ears LOU TM Leet h ey se By ti) oOo NW MENO LOD oy, bss", FLOUT eRe oe .75 | 56 .75 | 56 
No? los 4 2secaee Day 4295 h5 8. |) S.60N1 48) 1) 5 GOUAS NM iNoritel see hos Day 5.50} 48 | 5.90 | 48; 5.90 | 48 
NOs 20). seen: Hour .68 | 52 .73 | 48 SEB) 4S WVUNOE EZ Fs ch oe) Hloantin yeas iteoale 52-.67| 48 |.52-.67) 48 
Not 20) 23a: Hour .68 | 56 .13 | 48 | Ge TOO, Wy UNION DOr, o.0's sie. segs « Hour 275 | 48 .70 | 48 .70 | 48 
INO. 22). Ass 1D AS ae Ae ee 5.35 | 48 | 5.60 | 48 IN OWES. 25 oh aes PROUD ee de ate oes .65 | 56 .70 | 68 
No? 23) Redes: FLOURNIE ake eyieeg 3 .75 | 48 GD. NpOOu MIN Os TD. abc sts oscks's Hour | vetoes 15 | 63 .75 | 63 
No; 24. soc be Hour’ 288 2. 26.08 6 .15 | 56 GO OO WM ANOF 10). .5's soe ELOUPE Octetee| soe G 74 | 45 74 | 45 
Nol 25.5 asebuee Horie ya .cie| aes .70 | 56 AO WOO TP INOMAG. steer: EROurhlt notes ert 74-.82| 48 |.74-.82} 48 
INOf 26; hase ee Hioarhlt eae Ae. o 75) | 56 10 106 
Nol didi ac auth DDE Alig | CHIN Al 5.60 | 56 5.60 | 56 
Nok 28h sce’ Day week ete ois 6.00 | 566) 6.00 | 56 ||Blacksmiths— 
INO} 20). or ranr ase! ED Eat) aay al ea ge G10) 14,4) 6 AO SS NM INO eos). sees Hour .65 | 54 |.67-.72) 54 |.67-.72] 54 
NOt SOs Eee: Hour eli eeey ain), .70 | 48 LAD! ROOMMEMN OM 88 2 35 care ELOura|h eae tae .65 | 54 .65 | 54 
INOS T gee oy sees IDENT i hsatecn gees Riecrd 6.00) 156 {1 6. OOnRSOnI BNOEtbar cs ee Nc sae 5 Hours 2 eles es .65 | 54 .65 | 54 
Not 32). 28 Se Weyer ct. | Aes 6.00; |56 1 6200 TSG I INOS van doa. Hour? iecdec eke .65 | 48 .70 | 48 
INOW SS) anh ae HROUPAR, 224 heat .85 | 48 180) INGO WP UNOs YO.) 0 2a. cas 2 LOURAH Sees ee .15 | 54 fd. 1164 
INO RBA eee t THROAIMIES gosh tsa .85 | 48 (SOIT 48) HIMNOL MUO). v ciclo slabs of| ARM aces 6.30 | 54 .75 | 48 75 | 45 
INOMBD cae te aks Day 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48} 4.50 | 48} No. 7.......... Day 6.00 | 54 ie 48 pyre 48 
Machinists— PGi. «as ds eae © Day 6.00 | 54] 6.00} 48] 6.00 | 48 
INO, PES tee Hour .65 | 54 |.62-.72] 54 2) Od IE BN ORERO cal 31. /26'% Day 6.50 | 68 | 6.80 | 48 |5.20- | 48 
INiOb FA ee. ee Y EROUPFIE ee ects 2 .10 | 54 15 | 48 6.80 
No. 3 Qa ae .75 | 54 |.65-.85) 45 |.65-.80] 45 |] No. 10.......... AS Kot gil | PAU al a eae .84 | 48 .84 | 48 
INO FS. teaaecey Y Day 6.75 | 541 6.80 | 48] 6.80] 481] No. 11.......... Hour |.62-.75} 48 |.68-.80] 48 .13 | 48 
INiot Sas ee see ¢ Day |4.95- | 54 15.20- | 48 |5.20- | 48-]] No. 12.......... Day 4.95 | 48 | 5.385 | 48 | 5.385 | 48 
6.40 6.40] (Sat eNion iis) oe hk say. Hour .69 | 52 |.67-.74] 48 |.67-.74| 48 
Not 6.72. ee: Day Bea oe aks Hib! 48 1 5.75 (eee ne NO 14, sol ae. IFROUL Spas aan lec 40 | 63 .75 | 63 
INOu ey Side aemeoe: Hour .60 | 54 .65 ' 48 265 48) MINOW Toe ars asc. TLOUPMtnteet. eee nets Jt 45 17 * 45 
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TABLE VIII.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
B. Metal Mining—Continued 




















1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality we Locality BUN nr seer ceneas esr + 5 RNa Sg) 
and Unit and Unit Hrs Hrs Hre- 
Occupation Wages Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
day day day 
$ $ $ $ 
Labourers—Conc 
QUEBEC AND Oe Lis atikicin DeGobe NWO le EAL . 47 | 48 |.47-.60] 48 
OnraRrio—Cont. NOME QE Ney oe VOUT |e eee 45 | 48 45 | 48 
ING Sauk tee Hour 53 | 48 |.52-.61] 48 |.52-.61] 48 
SURFACE LABOUR INO. EA ge le Flounet ue ce eee ce 40 | 56 |.40-.45] 56 
—Cone. INOS ae Day 3.75 | 48 | 4.15 | 48 | 4.15 | 48 
INO] SGI a shies Hour 47 v.52 .52 | 48 52 | 48 
Com pressormen— INOS LTE sia tee Hour .53 | 48 .52 | 48 52 | 48 
IN GDN km: Hour .65 INO LES ies ae eee Dish |. 228. ese oe 3.90 | 48 | 3.90 | 48 
ING HOE Qu hae ay eh Oe elie ae ING Oe como ae Ogre he cree 49 | 48 49 | 48 
INOUE: A pte Day 6.00 INGHZ OR inte Houm |. 42 bene 47 | 63 47 | 54 
NOME ee ee Day ae sa eceneene INOM2 Daehn LAY Wl thre sve asses 2.25] 56 | 2.25 | 56 
Iya a Sic aa aM ed Hour 59 INO 22 nri hon Hour} esowsseberes .40 | 63 |.40-.50) 63 
INOurOM ey un Day 5.60 IN OU Ziyi uous Di aay; ti) a. alee 3.50 | 48 3.50 | 48 
NORM stcrstentaa FLOUR ||. ae INO} 24.00 alias ELOUrt |! Wee ee .52 | 48 52 | 48 
INOB Betas rue) Ae Hour 153 ING 2 Da ess eee HTOUre |, Moen lame. e .02 | 48 52 | 48 
INOMOR Ny Wueentwes cin VOury ||. sreen eee INGU2O sy seer ee Day ilies eer seis 3.05 | 54.| 3.05 | 54 
Steel Shar peners— MILL LABOUR 
INO dees Warne Daye ho ee pes , : Crushermen— 
INGO eta Hour 25 eal : Beco MRM OR Hour 60 | 54 .63 | 48 63 | 54 
INI pg eS ery Ui ts eee ae ‘ INO aR uenib serene BY | ee aoe ie 4.40 | 56] 4.00 | 56 
INOUE: Nok lea EPOur ae weal , INGUoe eons Day neem eter 4.60 | 48 | 4.60 | 48 
INOW. eu ne EVOUTg | eee eae A INO A cuuaaneee Hour)|. eee) eed .50 | 60 50 | 60: 
INOS HON cos tae tee 5.50 : INO Oat tLe ae 6.25 | 56 |.65-.73] 48 |.65-.73) 48 
ENO Sus liscslscra tare Day 5.00 .30 | 48 | 5.30 | 48 WONG 5 acs) see Day 4.25 | 56} 5.00 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 
INO Monae wees Was Day 5.40 FSOMMASUIP OR OOL | 48r il HNO wutenee steers Day 4.50 | 63 | 4.80] 48 | 4.80 | 48 
NOUN OMe eeates IDE Ni goa sana h aes ae .20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 INO dioeien cde UDF ial AIS Meee | I 2 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 
NOLO eee US ey: Wi ae en Mattes coe GOR asl SOOM 4 ar\ INO 9 vy. jukek el Daya ae ees 4.75 | 63 | 4.75 | 63 
INOS ERE cae Ore EVOUr. | Seon el een .65 | 48 Cd ASH PINO WE Onc eee Days | ose ee eee 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 48 
INOS 27a) nko nae Hour) senna: 65 | 56 65 | 56 INOW saa ae Day 4.00 | 56 4.40 | 56 4.40 | 56 
INOS eee Day 4.95 DOU OR nOLoON ASH MINOW LR woua: El our} | by. eyes, | ae 60 | 52 60 | 48 
ING Far eT Ne Houra feos 67 | 48 67 | 48 INOSAS Le iene Hour 53 | 56 58 | 56 58 | 56 
INOMED anes Hour 62 .67 | 48 BOT ASH INOM DA lan Elourt | te. ae .55 | 56 .60 | 56: 
INOS LG tye) Sait Daya ll ee aa aso PS OMNES OL OON | (48h:| WINGS ID a Sahu g Day 4.50 | 56] 4.90 | 56] 4.90 | 56 
INOS Seat ie oe ET OUT tae eee |e .80 | 56 .80 | 63 No? TONG eee Hour |.47-.62] 62 |.52-.61] 48 |.52-.61] 56: 
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TABLE VIIL—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B. Metal Mining—Continued 








QUEBEC AND 
OntTaRio—Cont. 


MILL LABOUR 
—Cone. 


Solution men— 
No. 1 


UNDERGROUND 
LABOUR 


Machine men or 


drill runners— 
1 






















1929 1937 1938 
Locality 
Hrs and | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
day day day 
: $ $ $ 
Machine men’s or 
drill runners’ 
helpers— 
INOS LRGs device! Hour .53 | 48 .56 | 48 .56 | 48 
INO FoR eles 9 DFS s ay | ee eee i nee 4.25- | 48 |14.25- | 48 
4.65 4.65 
bo cirsiueyt Reurgte| WH DD eon Penh Ore rf oe } 56 4.25 | 48 
48 4.00 | 48 
48 .56 | 48 
48 .50 | 48 
48 5.55 | 48 
48 |} 4.60 | 48 
48 | 4.65 | 48 
48 | 4.65 | 48 
48 5.50 | 48 
48 .58 | 48 
48 .58 | 48 
48 58 | 48 
48 .58 | 48 
48 .60 | 48 
48 | 4.65 | 48 
56 .58 | 48 
56 .53 | 56 
56 4.75 | 56 
48 | 4.75 | 48 
48 5.05 | 48 
48 .63 | 48 
48 | 4.00 | 48 
48 .63 | 48 
48 .62 | 48 
48 | 4.80 | 48 
48 | 5.20 | 48 
56 | 4.80 | 48 
48 | 6.45 | 48 
48 | 5.20 | 48 
48 | 5.20 | 48 
48 | 5.20 | 48 
48 | 5.15 | 48 
48 | 5.20 | 48 
48 .65 | 48 
48 .65 | 48 
48 .65 | 48 
} 48 .65 | 48 
; 48 | 5.20 | 48 
: : 56 .65 | 56 
; ! 56 | 5.50 | 56 
: ; ' 48 | 4.50 | 48 
INOW ZO Sant binis Hour .59 | 48 .71 | 48 .71 | 48 
INGE PA Yana Gia Hourey. die ac lee .71 | 48 .71 | 48 
Timbermen’s 
helpers— 
eee lanes NOS Dy Se Lee Daa Vek ce monn eT AOA Shem a mee atta 
ry WT Hg ia ENON 2b wens tice LO BM i chee: eh e eee OO Ma Si a t00 7/548 
INO EMS Wal si late ELours eer aee Pee .56 | 48 .56 | 48 
ile oe le eye INGA ne evs | EXOT [oe enue | ae .56 | 48 .56 | 48 
INGO tee ete Day 5725 | SO or sbr (P48i eb 550148 
Lae tel ke INO WWO ee.) ke | DAY mletrnece | sect Tee OOntAcni imac OUR has 
INCOM ee teeta Daye jae oma 4.65 | 48 | 4.65 | 48 
UNC Soe a Al ape Day Tee eeulever 4.65 | 48 | 4.65 | 48 
ING Os ceke te Le Wo)s voll lie peso leat A .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
Ou OM ee cick FLOOR: Bees ene. .58 | 48 .58 | 48 
= See ebal IGLe ING Stl ei kee | ELour .b3 | 52 .58 | 48 .58 | 48 
he lbade Ars ise foe Nori? aro} se PE Ours Ida vn .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
si Leth eal Wee No ular esse Day 4.25 | 48 | 4.65 | 48} 4.65 | 48 
NOEL RT AE. ING al4 00 AeA Eon” |e sees? ate .58 | 56 .58 | 56 
INTORILD ME sccee ts sv HLOUR | SeeTS OR oe. .58 | 56 .58 | 56 
steel (at Oe IGOR Gee ot tne sLLLOUE oe geen ome .63 | 48 .63 | 48 
Oe ee Muckers and 
trammers — 
ao Mee ale lee INO eee | LLOUr .53 | 48 .56 | 48 .56 | 48 
rons Bie pal ie ee NOM woe cal bloari i fetsec alee .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INO C8 ee ete FL OUTe tee: saelatoch: 50-.53} 48 |.50-.53] 48 
Ah be ced (ee Oe INO Sete tc kee: LOBY Weta teehee on le an00? 248 ea 48 
INS eee Day Tteurta ct tte 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 48 
Bae ete Be a INGUMO SES oa Daw tpetee se ol eavaleraece 4.25 | 48 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
B. Metal Mining—Continued 





Locality Locality 
and Unit and | Hrs 
Occupation Occupation Wages | per | Wages 


QUEBEC AND 








Cage and skip 








1929 1937 






day 


—_————— | | —_ | —_ |] | | EE TS ee 


OntaRio—Cont. tenders—Conc. 
INOW) 13) kien OAD ar PROP a 
: UNDERGROUND NON 14 oo eons | Lin eR Mion cts 
LABOUR—Cont. INO LD hig Wee iets .60 
INOMIG Rue ser 4.80 
Muckers and IN ONL hiss cae Aas a Re BO 
trammers ING) 18.5 aid tae .53 
Cone. Nes (19 ne: AMET OU POS Oa more 
INO Lua Day INO: 2004), CEnOUE om Gat oell ein, 
ING 5 Sob Waa ell Day INO}: 21 2.33. kk Ra OUT by ee yeia eG mete 
INO ite nae Day Not 22.4. 2400 COND ate ee ee 
NGOS 2 cle: ots ha ELOUP YN citer siel aie lleetiays 
INO O10. Vues kate Day INGOs 24k, bears OMI MS vaio eal ae 
Nosh b: Laka, Nass Day INOW eck aa 4.50 
INO ee Day 8 
2a oe ke Wa eT Day Chute blasters and 
INO. 14 bide Uh ale Hour scalers— 
ING; 15 eee! ANE e Hour INO. 6 ') 5 Ek. Bane 68 
IN OvL Gea AE Hour NOs R2iee Five DEY Gilets te 
IN OsE Te peel. hilabe Hour 
INOUAS egies S6 els Day ING})8. 2 Gino 4.75 
INGOs LO een ei Hour INCOM A Cogan 5.25 
INGE 20 LN Sau IU ae Hour ING?) Bch es tiate 4.75 
INOS 21 ecm Pe Hour NOFA G24 oss cee OUN peace mobs 2 
NOM 22h Seas Day NO Ce. Sue EL OUD. | edeiee stot 
ING! 23) h ane tele Day INO Subba 4.80 
INOF 24. lek Soke Day INOe Oe eam. Rees .60 
INO? 25) k sass as Day INOS AO eb ns. .60 
IN OCA G erste Day IN ODL au heer LOU [nen crus |e eeu 
No. 27 Hour INO) tee tate 4.70 
ING 1S eis Boks 4.50 
Samplers— 
IN@S Labia a ie Hour 
INO cit 2a ohm ras Day Pipefitiers— 
Deo Ns we Se UN RNC Day INGA Dieses. ae .63 
INO.) ald) Day 
Not 2b Dag eben CeaNedan 
INOW DL ian. bo Day INOM 3: bees tone 4,95- 
INOU/ PONE ausiname Day 5.85 
INO Bed. bist. mst 4.75 
INGA 5 Gish fares ciate Day NOia Do aie be ce 4.80 
INO Sok senile Day 
NOG) Lenk Geek Hour IN OM Ohi auch ee Sm omer eb Gites 
NORIO bec re Hour INCOME ch soul ERM OUT came dee 
NosaD bs. te Hour INOeS boske aki .60 
INOS12 Pea foes Day INOUE OD) bre stos es 4.80 
ING 18 eine. vee Hour INOP10 4) ceases .60 
INO HAS ietieh eine Hour INOZOLE eee .60 
NOR eae en ELOUr Pete. aun 
Nippers— IN OLED. L) otto ee EeOUE [iron aah e ue 
ING Lib Go oke ae Hour 
INO PU2E. tens ay Decree 
OSL Ss ooo ee SCOUT cree oe) eae 
NOMS ees eran Day INO) 2.) cea ain oserel ROUT || Seite & ollie as 
INOW 4. ee tae Day IN@NihS uk sats otee SOUT | eared ae 
IN Oo DEG ea Day 
INO OLR ah sais Day INO A ee OAM Rein on lan as 
IN Gee Cae 8 ca Hour IN OM GS Wee i Raa ike Sot key 
INOS. b cneinuee Hour 
NOES, Oot eae Hour INO Gh iciss cite MDA Y ia tect sane 
INOW LO bent Sdn Day 
INTL Lb.) ee Hour INOW hice e alters 4.25 
Ty fo ga PA as Hour INOS Lie. hae 4.25 
Cage and skip NOU eS hrss «tonne 4.25 
tenders— NOY 10th AVE | deeb et [oes 
IN OM hide aebaia's Hour NOLL Cu. bee SV tl ae eee uel ear 
NOU 2st epee Hour INOW ee eee Ore ane eT 
INOW 8 oh aeae pie Day INOMUS eR rete ure 4.25 
INOS AD eps dce Day INOWA4) or se een ELOnIT [ane aol cate 
INGILD. 2) ii. 6/4 ae OUDAN Se SUR elle teks 
INO Dikcireseente Day INOS 42 ee 5s se ayn ence Se an 
INO 62h e ee WOT Ng INOW T ease 4.25 
IN (oly We Day INOMIS hee. col ELOURT acetcce te aete 
INOS IO.) 2. .seom OUT, [ares st hokee 
No. 8 wees | Day ! INOWZ0..5 cc ces vel ELOUEA Ie senor oer: 
INO Gia pccuae Day |4.50- INOW] oo. Fy sce ELOUL Meters tel cele 
: INON22 2c. 8 Seay eer one rue. 
INO. 10.2.6%.0 85 Day INOY.23). Sacecide Hel LDaY clone ee 
Nol. es Day INOU 24h eacen ar 4.00 
ING 12 ikea eve Day INO 25.8. 2.0 ots Beitr 
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TABLE VIMI.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 
B. Metal Mining—Continued 






















: 1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality Locality 
and — Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs|| . and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages] per | Wages] per Occupation Wages | per | Wages! per | Wages | per 
day day day day day ay 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND 
OnraRrio—Cone. 
Motormen— 
UNDERGROUND No. 1 .63 | 48- .63 | 48 .63 | 48 

LABOUR—Conc. 54 

Trackmen— INO aioe ata LA Virt Wis eho 3 eek 4.80- | 48) 5.20 | 48 
INET Lees cee ss Hour .57 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 5.20 
INO amar mene Day Pee ae aes 4 5.15- | 48 |5.15- | 48} No. 4.75 | 56 | 8.55 | 48)| 5.55) 48 

5.65 5.65 No. 4.75 | 48} 5.20) 48 | 5.20} 48 
INGEM Oy eee ot Day 4.75 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 | 5.20] 48 |) No. 4.50 | 56] 4.90 | 48] 4.90 | 48 
NOs, Ee Day 4180) 1 56404 DecOTW ASmbbes LO MUA OM INOwe Ou eis Day LR Ie 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 
INGORE Oe oe: Day meen elena BOON 48) en OCOO ASM EUNO IM Til. . Goede wel EROUR bis 6 fo i5 a .60 | 48 .65 | 48 
INORO Mees cates Hour .60 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 || No. .60 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INO weeiee ete ee Day 4.80) |).48 f 5.20) | 48rineoecOumasiy (NO. 29. ..600.) 5) Hour’ | o..o.. Jie: .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INTOUNS ee eo! ourh |e eines awe .65 | 48 .65 | 48 || No. 4.80 | 48} 5.20] 48) 5.20} 48 
NO mE Others ne ess ELOULE as me vellaers sc 77 | 48 17 | 48 No. -O01 (732 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INOMMOS 2) ee each EVOUrH | Rese e Ahee .71 | 48 IES MIN Ov Le sels skint PLAY leteoigiare s [essere 5.00 | 56} 5.00 | 56 
DNOSES Ge yes 18 (oh5hg dye ea Looe .65 | 48 RGaw TAS WiNO. 13). hs <0ce cc (FLOUR) | cick cc latews 71 | 48 71 | 48 
1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality _ Locality a 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per | per er |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
day |wk.| day |wk. ay |wk. day j|wk.| day |wk.| day Iwk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 
MANITOBA AND Labourers— 
SASKATCHEWAN NOMI Ean cen Genie wees 3.80 | 63 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
INTO MDE ails cach dei de sens 3.60 | 63 4.00 | 70 3.20 | 48 
SURFACE LABOUR IN OUD sale vatece chars. <i ote cod orp tases ares s 3.60 | 48 3.60 | 48 
INOW Se HRD, BEL: lhetcts Seer oils 3.20 | 56 3.20 | 56 
Car penters— UNIO alata; Wee sh « tee eee lo Bel eta: oie eee 3.60 | 54 3.60 | 54 
Osa eas eee che 550) 1).63..1 5 -35=) W481 b Soa Wasa SM WING, G..ch cheb See fedecacdelloes. 4.00 | 56 4.00 | 56 
6.45 6.45 
INO: 2). oats totes os 6.75 | 63 5.20 | 70 5.20 | 60 
NOea Ee oe some (age a | Rake 5.20 | 48 5.20 | 48 
INO, 8 eS are ea aes ate ae 5.20 | 56 5.20 | 56 MILL LABOUR 
ING 25) ee ee ee ers ete fio reams fckeers 6.30 | 54 6.30 | 54 
INO AO NFer ore cele ls eee e ead si 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 56 
Millmen— 
PNUQ EG bile) alate sberavers He 4.80 | 56 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 

Blacksmiths— INO D i die te Sits. et 5.00 | 56 5.20 | 56 5.20 | 56 
Noval: 2s 6.75 | 63 6.65 | 48 GuGom TASH MINO MD) IF ois cide ol ees be ded eadie'| is) wes 4.75 | 56 4.75 | 56 
INOS ae se aie sats 7.00 | 63 5.20 | 61 SLOOMPOOIRMMINO RE.) 8 o's oa hes Eullindde oacuulwe ss 4.75 | 56 4.75 | 56 
NOi0 ore ae Mec atlas tee tla tas 5.20 | 48 DEZOT RAS | MEINOWIO Le cls sso sic siowleiqasicens teas 4.75 | 56 4.75 | 56 
NO (4 Se Fe See Oks os 5 [lb 2 ae 5.20 | 56 5.20 | 56 
INO: De vee sas euler tte licks Serstte [reas 7.00 | 54 | 6.50- | 54-|Solution men— 

TeOOR GS MNO Le cel sos device bs 5 .00 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
INOUG HN Wiis acttoe tte lle ado oes fee es 5.00 | 56 |5.00- DOM MINOW S056 vess vis eis Hoieille rome ae [aeons 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 

5.50 ENO SG ne Vk cia sittaiss oa ce | ike are oenra [araere 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 

NOGA ech dals a dks Bil rae retanitonne 5.25 | 56 5.25 | 56 
Electricians— 
INGiRL ery Oe. TOR. 6.75 | 63 7.00 | 48 7.00 | 48 
NO o2 tebe t asec uee 6.75 | 63 5.20 | 70 5.20 | 56 
INOS SUT Be Data ae [ahs ee ae Pe es 7.70 | 48 7.70 | 48 UNDERGROUND 
INO sp 4 kM on ciees clap ooantidis  Sie-eta 5.50 | 63 5.80 | 63 LABOUR 
NOMS Ys vere SE hha Se Ns 4.50- | 56 | 4.50- | 56 
5.00 5.50 
Miners— 

Machinists— INGE: o.4 aa det ei 4.80 | 56 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
INOm Les eesers eu 6.75 | 63 6.65 | 48 6.65 | 48 No.2......... Pal. 5.00 | 56 5.20 | 56 5.20 | 56 
NOS 2 SSR aes an 7.20 | 63 SPOOW TSH DEAD DG INO: Go. 06. cae cociec[acieccictelssss 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 

5.60 NORA ME Ese .c shee Salroilis stetcleemelisinaie 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 
INOMSHESE Pe saoesioes le Gs See e Leake 4.40 | 48 SESOMMISMMMINO LO so» oele cls dite Stel acis'aeabefiacg ae 5.25 | 52 5.25 | 52 
NOSeet eee oe Bids | ode denen hee 4.75 | 56 ACO POOHIMNOWG sss oieiets. o's Seis Ge weiss yuatts Lanter 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 56 
DOR MAR nish Ghiccodl be Cone eee 5.20 | 56 5.00 | 56 
INOS Bid ihidatt ite Seoahellk cs ness la cere 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 ||\Miners’ helpers— 
INO... 25S hts Se 4.00 | 56 .50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
NOD os 58 xivis ais fereiere 5.00 | 56 4.65 | 56 4.65 | 56 

Hoistmen— INOnOawey otiweae Steels Taboetu looks 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
Noms Sere. es a 5.60 | 56 6.45 | 48 GiA Daas MIRNA. ol dble te Bale ts leche siad e [uoats 4.75 | 52 4.75 | 52 
NOs2. 0 ee, 6.40 | 56 5.20 | 63 5.20 | 56 
NOS8 eek Be Aer al oie ee tol eee 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 || Timbermen— 

INOS 4a te Seer, reese cles u 5.00 | 56 BLOOM OG RIMINGWL, o 5 fcc dec eee 4.80 | 56 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
Nonoetaees capes Ae Bl BE CERO eae 5.00-. | 52-|, 06.00%] SO%R INo, 2... oh ce ode 5.00 | 56 5.20 | 56 5.20 | 56 

6.00 | 63 INOn8c5..% 6 ES otivle, Reha atten a cllieke oh 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
No: 6... 322.0 Oates otis seh ell asics 4.75 | 56 4.75 | 56" No.4 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 





weer eceeoseeeeriseereseeoe' sense 
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TABLE VIII.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B. Metal Mining—Continucd 

















1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality a Locality | | 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per |per} per |per|] per _ |per 
day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. day |wk.| day |wk.| day Iwk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MANITOBA AND Blacksmiths— 
SASKATCHEWAN INO RR eects. eth ate Oat tetell hoe 5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 
—Cone. INO 22) Aes cube eceel ly cro taoreraitores 5.50 | 48 D700 S 
6 
UNDERGROUND INOS Usa emcee 6.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 5.25 1/56 
LABOUR—Cone. INTO 4s ies aeneee te 5.50 | 56 5.35 | 48 | 5 en 48 
Muckers and INO 85:82 hie eae 5.40 | 48 4.50 | 48 4.75 | 48 
trammers— INOMG). AG eee 6.00 | 56 6.00 | 48 6.00 | 48 
Dold 6.) al Ba ee eos 4.00 | 56 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 INGO h26 Sie a hs SRT Bs 8 SR 6.00 | 52 6.00 | 52 
INO. AR ae 4.50 | 56 4.65 | 56 ANODE 6 INO18 324 as oo An the hake Peel ees 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
INTO 5 8) Sra esta cata Stic ARES 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 
INGO 4) Se eee hE a 4.40 | 56 4.40 | 56 
NODS. tee peer edt Ae Thy fel semana ahs vag 4.75 | 52 4.75 | 52 ||Machinists— 
DRONA I Oy Cerin (Ae Se A ASO OO aco rt SGab ENO ADK wel pangs alta dace Meet iat a 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 45- 
5.00 5.00 56 
Dato HOA ty Foor! be eee (oie Oat CURE Ie GR. 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
Cagetenders— Ou Sy Ee al, 517506 5.50 | 48 5.75 | 48 
INO ENN Sasdnlee 4.00 | 56 5.25 | 48 BU2DF | ASO RINIO. Aicsbiscccebecraine 5.20 | 48 4.50 | 48 4.75 | 48 
INGOLE neta ia eueke siristerel c cters lee ote 52207), 63 5.20 | 56 INOS Ore eee reer alt rete n eter tell operas 5.00 | 52 5.00 | 52 
IN GRD Wasted oh NE Sh Laas ORT 4.75 | 48 AMTON RASH INO. On asi e aisereeets 6.00 | 56 6.00 | 48 6.00 | 48 
INO fA abet lend teas as atelectasis Dl oe 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 
ENO TOU oe ane eal de dee ili 5.25, | 56 5.25 | 56 
FINO Gia iether Se cfles She RTI 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 56 Steel sharpeners— 
Now bs esivenrcadc Od elo sewer 5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 
Now 2 corde SRR Bis Sa a eee 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
Deckmen— IN OSs «ie Bare a ees et ee 4.75- | 48 | 4.75- 
ENGOUUL A reiterate 5.00 | 56 4.65 | 63 4.65 | 638 5.65 5.90 | 48 
SIN eli ej ened aorta i Edenh Daa 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 5.75 | 56 5.75. |-48 5.75 | 48 
ENO O s/o MCA OUR. ORL ML) Te 4.40 | 56 AAO NN DO cH SINOMD : 5.55/60. teeene meee | aaeieeie gi liciaiere 5.50 | 52 BAD) || 324 
INO VERA ies Perches [ities i meh aeth 4a /68 4.75 | 56 5.25 | 56 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
INGE sete anata ar ewe ll 4.50 | 56 AvSOi goaGull VNOAT s5-0'5 cikrbercee cols toe tte haces 4.75 | 56 5.00 | 56 
BERGE Ge Hise tan Gate eN tc ati 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
Pipemen— 
aL WO RSA SS ee 4.80 | 56 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
INOy Doce teres shan ata 5.20 | 56 OVO COOH INOS Loc. Capea meee seat e 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 56 
Bato ME Pan SI an JN a ee 5.00 | 48 00%} ABT INO RD.0 ake ae ea eee leis Dake allt ae 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48~ 
No. 4 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 56 
INOS) Be SR Le aN a i a 4.75- | 56 O00) SOUP LINGO Bi. ale Lov ee ape stavs fia: des eMart ae 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
5.00 INIA ys: h/ Aa eA dre ome 5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 
ING. 32.58: LS ee 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
Samplers— ING.86 5 PAE A, ae lls eaten Belek Oneow oe §.25 | 52 
INTO We shg ese entrain 4.00 | 56 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
INCOM eA en ne ore SE | Ue Se De oe ree 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 56 
Wa fo aes rr Sone ities lage MS aR Ta ae Ui 4.75 | 54 4.75 | 54 | Labourers— 
INO A Rtv 3 apes ees ats Mes ae hoa 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 5 Os FL. chorea aac los rene aie 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 
HINGG ahi il Ue PRE OABAI spas davar tee hh tae ABOU io6 lw 4200s eit S64 ING... hind. cee oS ane ee 4.00 | 48-; 4.00 | 48 
4.75 4.75 56 
INOS 5. tes Lea sobs 8 ons hel Sic 3.75 | 56 4.00 | 56 
Britisa CoLuMBIA INO M64 AR seo Soc ednaliaaas 4.00- | 48 4.00 | 48 
4.50 
SURFACE LABOUR INGNP5 0 ftir Saeed acces 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
Nov (86.6. ARS A ceed de Be 4.25 | 48 | 4.25- 
Electricians— 4.75 | 48 
Taio UR Et yt ee 2 8 DA e eee TRU 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 INO. Tickuntnee eeee 4.25 | 56 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 
NOH LU k Leen ci eee aaillara es DAO Mees  eeOTOOr |? 48ri) BNO.) See dee cell ce Gen he eee 4.00 | 52 4.50 | 52 
56 NG. 29... 00 eS 4.25 | 56 4.00 | 48 | 3.85- 
INO 3 Ss Ansed Ou EAe TO cob! dias Suh ame 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
TNC Ae SP PT 21K | oe, | ie SD LOMAS ANGo= | 48h INO. 10).028 195.8. 4.05 | 48 3.35 | 48 3.60 | 48 
5.65 ING EL eM © aye mee eas B20 DO 3.25 | 48 
INGO AB cic ccie tach eaten 6.25 | 56 5.75 | 48 DCO0 |S IN Oth DB. A Ue em IRE A Re 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
INI OR OUI prensa 5.20 | 48 4.50 | 48 4.75 | 48 INGOs 1B ei bysicicsade Be meds ado pene te ee 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
USO AMSA UME a JE rated] NRE, RORY. On ght 5.50 | 52 5.50 | 52 
INO. 8) 4 HOR cas eee | ihe ee aes as 6.50 | 52 6.50 | 52 
INO OS ae haere oh 6.65 | 56 6.65 | 48 6.65 | 48 
MILL LABOUR 
Carpenters— 
INGOs WL. tele ect anel| dave iced hvala 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 ||\Crushermen— 
INO G2 SB A ee | MGs ctivas dh oillavoutie SOO MAS ela eo 2000) 4832 INO se. Ot Pee] 8, eee ee 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
56 INOS 92). tee A SE. ces ee Were 4.00 | 56 4.20 | 56 
INO eB sete cestemerarciel eis Meet na eat ats 4.50 | 58 SY SONOS ANG IGS :< ciety Hameo Scepter 5.25 || 56 Bi 2b 1048 
INO 4 a oe er eamed tS ae 5.50 | 48 5.50 | INO IN4 i kiocas eee] SOB he een 4.65 | 48-| 5.25 | 48 
56 
ING RD rs ADEN aN eRe te | ar avativaes fiat 5.65 | 48 BORA 48) i SUNOGM Danbiacs daeeenee 4.75 | 56 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
BNO Os: eae Beebe | sibevoncrotden beavaaes 5.50 | 56 6.50") S6GP INGIG6, Uh Jeb OS 1 2. 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
IN OU ceicueeitrese| pee |asee 4.50 | 52 4:60 | 8250 ING#67.. 2k do Ok 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 
INOS adidas eee 6.00 | 56 DLO0 | ASP MO 25=— MAS INObeS..c Me J, a Eyes 4.00 | 52 4.00 | 52 
6.00 INIOS 935.6 ck Ee || Beg rh [Pare cas 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INTO ite 9. Rees ho Ste oe 5.20 | 48 4.50 | 48 ATO} AST! ANGO il 0)». Bees ee emt | eric leks 4.00 |.... 3.75 | 56 
INO 3 10). ib Boe ee 6.00 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 INOSLT. 252 Sa! A. See ae 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
ENOL yet Ae ee of CN Aetvedekoyats 5.00152 CSU AMS, INO TM 2) Su eter teG. Perorartee USrirets 4.25 | 48 4.50 | 48 
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TABLE VHII.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Concluded 
B. Metal Mining—Concluded 








1930 1937 1938 1930 1937 1938 
Locality TO ———— Locality —— ——— 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages ,Hrs| Wages ; Hrs and Wages ) Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per _ |per Occupation per |per| per |per}| per j|per 
day |wk.}| day |Wk.| day |wk. day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Timbermen—Conc. 
BritisH CoLuMBIA Not 625s eee ee ser. 4.70 | 48 4.00 | 48 4.25 | 48 
—Conc. INO Aditi tinue eee 4.75 | 56 5.00 | 48 + 48 
Wy 
INOK Seite see saree at eememnmee: Lael ats 5.50 | 52 5.50 | 52 
MILL LABOUR—Conc. INOW. Ou daar aine «ee mins [ete ois tae 48 5.00 | 48 
Millmen— INOS LOM essence tries ae latstots 5.00 | 52 | 4.50— | 52 
NOM le Puree eee Ale ied [sche 5.50 | 48-| 5.50 | 48 5.00 
56 INO} LIE etait d avatars [tarara ct trae fat oon 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 
NOS QUAM A ds iter asiaiae ss [tie 5.25 | 56 EZR POG Hie INOW L2 irri stale simeol eaters esis 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
INO RI SRE kee. oie eer. coer s 5.00 | 48 SOOM ASSAIME ING (18: '. cl hosts postee oleh anton siliana’s 6 5.00 | 45-| 5.00 | 45- 
INOF Cae reece ks! mis sed eee 5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 56 56 
INOW (On acreete cite cll Miata Uitte: « 4.65 | 48 4.65 | 48 ||\Timbermen’s hel pers— 
NOD, ORR e nescence leaes 5.15 | 48 DELS OA SM NOS 1a wis cs corel clciee rm itearbe ttre e ees 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INOF le he cde Streets creo (Las 6 5.50 | 48 DROOUINAS HN INOS Diic rcleveretesctersle oe [vlattlerssstaitis ators 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INOW Sick chiens tec st eras 4.50 | 56 AR SOMME Gill INOS bic aioe evel olthevo cierto al sieretae Aisles 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INOS (OUR E OP att er See 5.00 | 48 GROOM ASH NOS4?). 1 he eee 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 48 | 4.25- | 48 
NOR 10. Beer dele o le tae eran aas 4.50 | 52 4.50 | 52 4.50 
Noy lita 2d oer ile anatee ieee. 5.00 | 48 SPOOR PF 4Si tee NORD: 3.5% see sabes lstms ce esse 5.00 | 52 5.00 | 52 
Noy 125s cbc ae 4.70 | 48 4.00 | 48 Ae SPSS HME NO HGl sr alevcleloitiokttate Tats euetoheren [iene 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 56 
INO SHA ds ete tees 4.75 | 56 | 3.20- 3.20- 
5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 ||Ninpers— 
NOs Gea ch foe tee, ee ape a nko 4.25 | 56 4.25 | 56 UN Ot il ccclstlaiete otek [oe ater nee 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
Noslbe. een tc ete olla ares | ees 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 INO, ZB ac drteherct. tice [taste cPanel etek 4.75 | 45-| 4.50- 45< 
INOSIG Lich ee are. os nee Hee 4.50 | 48 4.75 | 48 56 4.75 | 56 
INOW Se eretertak tara heats near eMedia taters 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
Ua ne. ty Seem eI a 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
UNDERGROUND NOM OM ins eaten 4.45 | 48 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 56 
LABOUR ek ae ee ae 4.25 | 56 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 
INR hea se eked ofiaes clits e eeRee il arora 4.50 | 52 4.50 | 52 
Miners— Le Oe en | SS G1 4.00 | 56 4.00 | 56 
ON GR eee ence ae detstaeis sich Lh cists 5.65 | 48 BS GOU EASA NGOS: Osicrcle Sele ds tee sueene [eee 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
NOSE 2esehe it ace EA ae heels 5.25 | 48- 5.25 | 48 
56 Skiptenders— 
Beb0 ae, ne 24.00 1 50 ft ODM OG MEONot. Blk code. ceete deewces brews 5.25 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 
Rt hee oe EC ae Ae 5.25 | 52 Si2ou Date NOR Bh. hciedosces[avdereus|e ses]! 0-00) Waals: 1000p ais 
FR ee a Pan es, sek aa 5.00 | 45- 5.00 | 45- 56 56 
56 DOM N onl Soe 65200535. 1b od Bb RSs 4.00 | 56 4.00 | 56 
0 SPS Bee A 1 8 a 5.00 | 52 BOOM Oem NON Succi as. cuss (0 (4K80) 156 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
Ae Piatt Roxb 0G CER eae, 8 ee 5.65 | 48 B.Gbn Pasha bros NG i, ace bo has: ode GS Roe SRM Nae FO. Looe 4.75 | 52 
DOOM Eee 5.50 | 48 DROOL MAS UH INOW (Gr. ilesiloratea che mucin leets 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
Sed rs SARL ea eed i AR eae eRe 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 NOM Gee ciliate dicta lote aatemen eee 4.00 | 48 4.25 | 48 
4.75 |....] 4.75 | 48 ES Se Daa pa 4.75 | 56 4.75 | 56 
4070) Vo. 4.00 | 48 An Dis ASAIN OM: Oe accis aketedatehars Ieee stom 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
RSS 2 PCC OPIE fei pN y IRS 5.00 | 56 4.50 | 56 
ba ehees erties lat ere nae decane 5.00 | 52 5.00 | 52 ||Hoistmen— 
he Le CORAL ee ie eat 4.50 | 52 SSO oar Nam 1s. dds Ekiclewde stakes 1-00 | 40 5.65 | 48 
Nae meteae eens a teate's see Ne ota 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 INO Bis ofertas Gas «Ne oc eee [een 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
be ER Sea ete ear 4.50 | 48 Ae DON ESHIM INO: bcos, sacs 2B ace robs [ears 5.00 | 48-} 5.00- | 48 
56 5.25 
OR: Se eh PAied thee] bu baton Lemar 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 56 
etc.— TO), As BR AY Ee Cage Sh a 5.50 | 45-| 5.50 | 45- 
Bato Si sea A ae Wb eee 2 i 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 56 56 
NOs oe SE sare litt 4.50 oe ANTOMIEASAIBEINO SOF sc). sein daiee oc 5.25 | 56 5.00 | 48 tee 48 
.40 
NOsiote ee eee ees 5.00 | 56 3.50 | 56 SEOOM POCA ANG ee Tuto sith ois s ocd ello ds cbtitiare [12 ale 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
No} @icccakh a ener, [ees 4.50 | 52 4 50 G2 R NetBe... ideds aber 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
Nog, 5. che bien. (tee Lees 4°50 (45-1. S:SOp ASN Oak a) ok de .50 | 52 | 5.00- | 52 
56 56 5.50 
NOAA) Gir seaee ene ieete sculls. 4.50 | 52 4 a aE LO ic dcletaie gaan aio |'Gae acted pines 4.25 | 52 4.25 | 52 
INO melo vteetneerceae lem ect 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 TN aT PRR ec A oe ea 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
Now Ss. c588. Sai). 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 48 FOU aS iemIN Ia. . h Lae eect «6. sc uelaeed 4.00 | 56 4.00 | 56 
Nop cOteee on tener 4.20 | 48 3.50 | 48 SLOP RS OUT N OMI: slo Cidle't oe ce lao ae cca Sie eceves 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 56 
No: 10m Jone. ek. 4.25 | 56 4.25 | 48 4 DO SS NO TAME 5). didind Sih oh Raekaeeh boee 5.50 | 52 5.50 | 52 
INOS Lc oie cee scalars eee tie: 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
NOS ADEs ao) ee le Reals ce 4.50 | 52 4.50 | 52 ||Motormen— 
Nok 13) Sea aco... ccm a lasine 4.00 | 52 Ay COR OD Hy INO web 88. Se sicdh lia: s Bee otal Bechene 5.40 | 48 5.40 | 48 
Nor lar eee... ss Aeece lees 4.00 | 56 4.00 | 48 ISG: SOARS ieee seal Le ee el a ese 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
NoOmlOmeh cece ie |e ee ee | eee 4.5001 S60/h sees ee teoeee UN OM. tO jocks Sido dselaloiaie [io a upon Memes 5.00 | 45-| 5.00 | 45- 
NOMI GR accanncene Ronemetliones 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 56 56 
INOW Ai ls Stas cee ai 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
Timbermen— INOW Bk. whee ees: 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
Nok. Thc fan 5s se. ees 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 INGOMML Oise ate Nia. etohd [Grates cce-ote [etecats 5.00 | 48- 5.00 | 48 
Now. 2 2am, Bee chee 5.00 | 52 5.25 | 52 56 
Note fee oe ae Ae spvael bleak, 5.00 | 52 SL OOM PORTE NOP Rouse tess cece 4.45 | 48 Se fonis4e 4.00 | 48 
INOS ay ae Rc eee ere eta lie cn, 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 INR Sods tbe eo otitis.. [setae eae 5.00 | 52 5.00 | 52 
ING&'Ds 2 oe eee 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 Tn LOLS ee Re Mite een te dace eat call NGA 5.00 | 52 5.00 | 52 
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TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES 









































1929 1937 1937 1938 
Locality a Locality i | 
and Wages |) Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk. 

$ 3 $ 
Nova Scorta 
Montreal—Conc. 

Halifar— QO ee Veteer es 44-| 36-.39 | 42- 
INOS aoe, OS 1851155 .385 | 55 49 | 
INOS Qi ka eae S0—Fo2h | 501}. Cos FOOL MueOm Om L DON INO: Qh..08 6 cs tees .41 | 50 
INO ONE br eracs tekstas .35 | 50 SOR Aa eA al aaa MNO N22. lei atone .41 | 50 
INS 4. RON Scr .383 | 50 SADIPAAN VEO Tan| 44n he ONO Da) 6 Syste a ate etete tel see teper abet oat T ates .28 | 55 
INOM Gee anes By) Le Yi SEMMAA WARRANT AA INO 24 She oe ac al ee tae Camm aie .45 | 48 
INOAG RE eae 85-.38 | 48 STD INAS EO ASet| ENON Doe wiehe analy cee .60 | 40 

40-.45 | 44 

New Glasgow— 45-.50 | 40 
INOS eee Cisse ae 1275 =*84150i' |. S0=9S6 ns OOMEsO-SOn | 40) ll NOs 29) ee Sr cml cee, 45 | 48 
INGE 2. SE cae .380 | 55 USS MIWA noo aon BING WSO. biter eam 33-.45 | 40 
INO} 3) nee) see 825] 55 33 | 524 36-.38 | 44- 
INO}! aah ie 30 | 54 |.80-.35 | 48 55 

40-.45 | 40- 
New Brunswick 56 
35-.50 | 44 
Saing Fone Wey LB en tal hse DLA ANT amie he MORE aT OT Hee NTO Ba 2: Mek t Maat 85 | 45 
CoM) Gal Si AL S00 27 | 50 .27 | 54 30-.39 | 47 
INO es Wee Cea URE .30 | 50 .25 | 574 
INU Se isle ni werer ts lepers 295] 54 ASO VOOR ORB ONO: I! INOVSZ..: ot Mert ates 375-.40| 44 
INOW ae ue ero Pans .28 | 48- SUPAS Hh Who TAN 4O- | INOWB8./. sue aera 30-.40 | 55 
72 56 36-.46 | 47- 
IN OD tee a Ace u ees 30~-.405] 494] .28-.46 | 47 57 
INORG S aan anue 30 | 54 30 | 495 25-.365| 60 
INOW aoe aerate ns 30 | 50 SOAS ea too 44 OONOw41. been pee .85 | 44 
INGA SUR EHS 2 300150" 1 80—288))1.90)|280—.38 1/50 t INoOV42.0 0) ee .875) 48 
INOZ OR b Ea cmes 335] 48 35 | 54 80-.45 | 44 
PRG Set. Oia Be .85 | 44 
Moncton— 
INOS a ory OU aie cs 1b AO ATR .35 | 48 
NOU 2a Le NCr ant a 28~.335| 54 .30 | 48 
ING Soitalce crete erie eek seen .365| 462 ONTARIO 
Nona iain Hy hh GP .23 | 52 
INO Orel RR aA .25-.30 | 50 Cornwall— 
QUEBEC 
Quebec— 
INOUE ky aee eee ey Nags) 32 | 59 
Nog ete .85 | 54 30 | 48 
Dee ars aM AL A Ea 86-.40 | 54 35 | 54 
INOW ATE Rate | Ween .25 | 60 48 
NORD: 3h ee en .885} 494] .36-.42 | 494 
NOU 6). Co ana 265| 55 275) 55 
INOW ous ta eres hejegevaa te Uqea 38 | 54 
Three Rivers— 
ra es aa Mic Oi td ESS) LN B25) 1)154 
INON uae b cee one an .25 | 60 .25 | 50 
INO Shee arene ans 82-.37 | 54 .40 | 48 
NOR al (heat: 30-.40 | 60 |.85-.37 | 54 
IN Oa mies tana ee .o2 | 54 .40 | 48 
INO MOT OR re ee cent stn Geena ald .28 | 60 
Sherbrooke— 
INGa Toy Chutes ene POOR OO .380 | 50 
IN OS 2h Ute a eo 35-.45 | 50 |.380-.45 | 50 
IN OBL bis Cra as Mee 30-.40 | 55 |.30-.35 | 55 
Jat oP OAS ask OU Me cael ape en ny LPM .25-.30 | 55 
Montreal— 
INOW sy Rosa wea 35-.45 | 55 |.36-.46 | 474 
DUAN PAR Mc Ue Sn URL OLY 22 | 47 
INOS oe ie cae a |) OMAN MR AR .25 | 50 
INO AG Bae Se ISR ed .80-.40 | 44 
IN Oe iDic et een .35 | 60 .83 | 45 
INO HRB orks Ue 35-.425] 60 |.30-.38 | 60 
INO Habe A etien 30-.3825] 55 |.325-.38} 55 
INGOTS VEN trate ee .30 | 60 40 | 48 
Bao Lk bs LA es Ae .30 | 60 40 | 48 
IN OURO MORE Re are eu eal) .02-.43 | 44 
INOS DT es a eae .30-.40 | 49 35 | 45 
INO! 12s aang s Gene .320| 60 315} 60 
NOV 13). Cree aA See Raia A 48 
INOUE Ua Ree ore SORA meee eae .85-.45 i 
INOWID Ame 30 | 55 35 | 50 
NOSIG saree tae 325-.38] 55 |.35-.40 | 45 
NOM ae eee. .85 | 50 34 | 40 
IN OMB otter, .405] 55 .36 | 44 
INOS1DL cereus) OS aan eres atte 30-.40} 44-].25-.40 
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TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES—Continued 














1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality ————_|—_———— Locality —_— 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per} per j|per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk hour {wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk 
g $ $ $ $ $ 
Ontar1o—Cont. 
Toronto— Guelph— 
NoOmple et aae dices .45 | 48 .535] 48 MAS HIRSO NE NO, Ly eke ec aee .85 | 55 |.25-.32 | 44 |.25-.32 | 403 
INOfe 2 Teese ens .40 | 50 |.80-.85 | 44 |.30-.35 | 40 INO cea isletsles sealants .40-.44 | 45 |.85-.38 | 48 |.35-.38 | 48 
NOW eas 375-.40) 50 .835] 44 FOOD MAS AINOMtE Be vima A) 0 A17| 54 .40 | 54 40 | 45 
NOM AMER etn ce .425| 45 53 | 24 NOMIC ENOF Aue et cey is Mie .386 | 54 334) 54 .334| 54 
INOR TOM Re ee eRe ee UD SOM a= SO— ra Ome aN Oe Bi aL EN Te re cock leek 24-.48 | 50 |.27-.52 | 44 
69 DEAN Oils Referee cise sce iaie aan S| aie .30 | 50 .380 | 50 
Non Cine ons as .40-.50 | 50 |.42-.50 | 40-).47-.52 | 32-1 No. 7............. 54 | 48 54 | 48 .54 | 48 
45 36 INE Sits alote ae Saltets | aberde win (ara: .20-.85 | 48-]|.22-.35 | 48- 
INORSdiepeeese eres .40 | 56 .45 | 45 45 | 45 54 55 
Nos Sire. cass te 44-47 | 47 .447| 254 AAT EOORIMEING OL. cies geet leee Soke lls ae .39 | 50 .39 | 40 
INO Se Gare tie. seule 35-.45 | 54 .45 | 48 PADIS OLIME INO 1O. .. Weaes os ce. .40 | 50 |.80-.42 | 50 |.30-.42 | 50 
NOM LOR nase ae ete bare [erate .80-.35 | 48 |.30-.35 | 48 
INO LIE Ae tran ee ae .40 | 50 .40 | 44 40 | 32 ||Galt— 
INO ee et eee ilae it oncrlites .40 | 44 SOMA NON Lic. cuh ences ce .85 | 50 |.85-.40 | 50 |.85-.40 | 50 
INO Ua Sirois te tener toe eee silica .46 | 423 FAGM NAG AE MINOe Zacks oe ecents .385 | 50 |.82-.37 | 49 |.80-.48 | 49 
INO a eee rakes .40-.45 | 55 |.40-.50 | 48 |.475-.53) 48] No. 3.............. 30-.35 | 55 .85 | 55 45 | 55 
INOS Oe aa oae teas .40-.50 | 44 |.40-.46 | 44 |.40-.46 | 44) No. 4.............. .88 | 50 .384 | 50 .35 | 50 
INIOMI GE ode axe Meta |iooteeee cle oes .40 | 44 VEO) AATIPRINOY Bio.5 3.clecicee se es .386 | 44 .34 | 45 |.383-.36 | 45 
Norleeer ie cose ke 45 | 55 .40 | 50 FAO MOOREY INO Orcs s;st5-4 9. o's. bata ded pehualls 25-.40 | 50 |.25-.40 | 40 
INOVLSee eas freee ee .485} 493 .54 | 44 .54 | 44 BNO Austin tte nae eine .40 | 50 .38 | 48 .38 | 48 
NON 19s ian aera: .40 | 493 425] 45 TALOMAOUEINOU SU y creak os Seater. .85 | 50 |.85-.875] 44 .30 | 50 
INOW ZO Baie coop esanes .40 | 48 .45 | 45 45 | 45 
ING Ga eee ncne seers 40-.50 | 50 |.38-.48 | 28-|.383-.48 | 35-|Brantford— ' 
48 A QUMVING Wk oo ae ee snot we .40 | 50 346] 50 .846] 50 
INGNOZE ates ee een .45 | 50 .50 | 49 PHD UMA SAM Occ ae geo c oie Ligttl sharaueteiall alates .35 | 50 35 | 50 
INO 2m NR cbigetehte sce ae aliens 45 | 48 ADMINS SN BE INOM Ons. Geer e ss ls .40 | 60 .385 | 48 .385 | 48 
INO 2A ee te Ue to mies ane ese .50 | 48 .50 | 48 ING awn ee oe eee .85 | 48 .35 | 48 .35 | 48 
INOaeot a atnese Geeta: meron .875| 44 PB LOI BE SHIMUNOn Ome ct aces cee 325~.40 | 45 |.81-.45 | 50 |.31-.45 | 45 
NOSZG acne trae es Src elias ss .82 | 44 FOOT AHIMIN Gs iOuceueieies oe oe. .87 | 433|.34-.47 | 48 |.389-.47 | 48 





; <8 
Novae. ue eae .30-.40 | 50 .35 | 45 35 | 45 INO Lee eithye  viteel eee eee as .85 | 50 .35 | 50 
Nos larger encore O90 = 1021] pls |d4— 1470) 48) (od=r 4 TAS Ae Niger iaes oly cous |e svete che srl | eet .od | 44- .37 | 47= 
INOS IGE Ree ota atone bars .40-.50 | 50 |.43-.53 | 44 61 65 
INOS LE eee .45 | 45 .50 | 40 POO TRASH ME NOLDLA ae oct orc sake cial aif stereterete idl yale .40-.44 | 44 |.40-.44 | 44 
INOS 1S. tel ete eilete se .385 |.50 ODUM ONT Geno: sihis cisicls cise | simotlae a aharnets 40-.45 | 50 45 | 50 
NovlO ea aes 35-.475| 50 |.44-.65 | 40 |.44-.65 | 40 
INOS 20 eiiee tots tess .40 | 50 |.35-.42 | 50 | .36-.43 | 48 || Niagara Falls— 
INO} 2 ti eee 35-.45 | 50- .o7 | 55 ES OOM NOL oe ees iyaysals tere scan ete te .48 | 48 .48 | 48 
70 CA bene ee wrales abet aa eee .48 | 48 |.48-.55 | 35 
Noo 2) tec acai en oe eae .34 | 493 OTM ISAO cHIINOM See c < a cuisls sears 35-.45 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 35 
DOG TINO yA eee cect slate ctote s | eels oxall ators .40-.55 | 48 |.40-.55 | 35 
Nos oo enie sac: .375] 55 385 | 50 ESRF OOS EROINOW DE: ceils Scie cients [ate sletstelen |tetelot .43 | 48 .43 | 48 
Dat Povey Wc panies Bos cee t | ex. URE. IR 448] 45 .448] 45 
INGO ot rte ee ee tae Can TE ny 07 .30 | 50 .30 | 50 ||Welland— 
NOG eee 375-.40} 40- .42 | 40- .42 | 45 NOEL oe aes tel otorare ots 35-.40 | 48 .82 | 44 .32 | 44 
; 60 45 INOS A en ees 35-.375) 55 .33 | 44 .85 | 44 
Kitchener— INGO va icatinclere sous 31-.345} 50- .40 | 45- -40 | 45- 
NOTE ee ee cae 500) DD .83 | 44 .39 | 44 59 50 50 
NO gi Bias, aes .315| 55 .30 | 50 LOOM OOMIMEUNO GE fad. ovals 3 ordcieie| sisters arse rafter .30 | 50 .30 | 50 
Nos*3 oe eee 36-.40 | 50 |.34-.42 | 463].34-.42 | 463) No.5.............- .40 | 50 .52 | 40 .52 | 32 
NOH ate ae <0D. || 0D .84 | 47 IS4E SD UNG NOON: gre o'ciaie sare 9 alls etoele a ayall seats 87 | 483 .375| 454 
NOP Dea Wtteebr ent Nertecaeali mae .34 | 47 SS (oN oda MRNOEHGN chess sieleieieicie-e 315} 55 .36 | 40- .36 | 54 
NOMAG is nee teplehie: 375-.45| 50 .35 | 40 .35 | 40 58 
INOS ae ieee eels 35-.40 | 50 .380 | 50 .380 | 50 ||London— 
Deo rthat tee aic ech aeba cic tcurscll Wheto avec NCEE 22180) | O97 25— SSqvoGul PINGwd) des. sscssaase 42 | 493 : 44 84 | 44 
NOV SE Pon ante oa ee alee lea ek 892-36, {ART Oo= Soul MUNG tee sso c eechs seew aotae ob 25-.40 | 55 |.380-.40 | 44 
NOMOS eee eeeeelieeenaloee es .33 | 44 (OOM | DZORI MNOS lant occ aleccie'e .33 | 59 .41 | 44 .41 | 44 
NOS ons eee .380 | 50- .35 | 50 SEO OOM NO Aes ioe 5:cs0a soe lts 33-.38 | 493|.33-.43 | 494] .33-.40 | 49% 
55 NOM Dec ieiac erceeters .40 | 50 .395| 454 .395| 444 
Nonna cern: 325-.45 | 55 40 | 45- .40 | 45 INORG MEA at, bociaiale ope .35 | 48 |.24-.38 | 48 |.24-.38 | 48 
55 55 INO RAs BA See .45 | 524|}.30-.50 | 50 |.34-.55 | 50 
NOL Loran gcneicss haneaee eta tate crs .38 | 55 FeV iae. Aclemtel lis Poa s} 3 A ag Oe 24-.50 © 50 '.382-.48 | 50 .32-.48 | 50 
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TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIFS—Concluded 








Locality 


Occupation 


Onrario—Conce. 


Windsor— 


MANITOBA 


Winnipeg— 


oO. 


and 





Se 


ce a 


ee 


a 


ee 


se ee cose eesons 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ey 


i 


er 


aC 























1938 1929 1937 1938 
Locality | | 
Hrs| Wages ; Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Saskatoon— 
INOwA s) eee oho oe Mer 35-.425| 59 |.425-.48) 48 .44 | 48 
48 |.50-.59 | 48 INGO Ds as pe hodeteas eye ev acs a eas ebehels 48 .45 | 48 
40 .65 | 40 INOW S22 Snes cree 40-.45 | 55 36 | 45 .32 | 49 
36 .75 | 40 INO 4 ees Ree eee 45 | 55 50 | 44 .50 | 44 
45 .65 | 45 
46% .65 "| 463) 
44 |.40-.50 | 44 
45 18 | 35 ALBERTA 
40 .575| 20 
44 .65 | 44 \Calgary— 
54 |.40-.50 | 45 Now iseiree tena s 38-.45 | 54 |.45-.525| 48 |.45-.525] 48 
54 .55 | 45 INOS2)5.45 Cee eee lee oe eee 40 | 44 .40 | 44 
49 .52 | 49 INOsoe ih. ke aaa 40 | 60 |.380-.35 | 54 |.80-.35 | 54 
44 |.45-.55 | 44 Noro ese .45 | 48 .41 | 48 |.85-.41 | 48 
54 |.40-.60 | 54 NOx Sinth is ae bere 40-.45 | 44 .37 | 44 .45 | 44 
AGH SAD —25 O04 OS EN ONO en ae Sie ae ciersllletes eg | eeuate 625| 44 .625| 44 
44 85 | 44 INGE 22 <5 eee 48-525] 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 
NOs 8s ss eee eee Sec ee eee 60 | 40 60 | 40 
40 |.40-.45 | 40 
44% 40 | 44 ||Hdmonton— 
45 .277| 45 None ie see eee epee 45-.50 | 54 |.45-.50 | 54 
32 .50 | 36 NO0 23s oe eo ee aha ean OES te eee .49 | 48 .49 | 48 
Nofae, . ae eee .80 | 60 |.22-.28 | 60 |.25-.31 | 54 
40 .60 | 40 .40 | 44 |.385-.45 | 44 40 | 44 
44 40 | 44 NO oh aa ee 495} 44 30 | 54 .30 | 54 
54 |.40-.56 | 54 NOt eget See Ee ee ng elie 40 | 44 45 | 44 
Nox": 5). ese 40-.45 | 44 40 | 44 .40 | 44 
50 .45 | 501 British ConumBIA 
48 .47 | 48 
48 45 | 48 || Vancouver— 
48 .30 | 39 INOS eee ee 44-50 | 50 |.45-.50 | 48 |.45-.50 | 48 
492 ES 15494 te NO: Dis ae: eee. oe .425| 48 .35 | 48 .40 | 48 
55 2351 1 O0T|s oNOre oeer whee eee .465| 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
48 .405| 48 NO 4-4 Smee bene, 40 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
48 .41 | 48 NOum Oia. funn deer: 40 | 44 |.40-.45 | 40 |.40-.45 |. 40 
44 45 | 44 NOG 60 Re eee 495-.50| 463 40 | 44 40 | 44 
44 |.38-.40 | 50 NO: dae soi eee .475| 50 |.50-.60 | 40 |.50-.60 | 40 
50 |.38-.44 | 50 INIOAS Si. 4 ioe tee .50 | 44 .45 | 44 .45 | 44 
50 |.40-.425] 50 NOR On base Poet 50-.55 | 44 50 | 44 .50 | 44 
45 |.45-.53 | 40 INOW Osu ae eae: .50 | 44 42 | 44 .42 | 40 
44 .36 | 40 INOWLLS 5. ae ee e ee .525| 44 472| 44 .472| 44 
ASM 45 — 66) 48) lie NOs orrer eens Wlete es cileveiets teil lentes 50 | 44 50 | 44 
48 ALB WAStI ne NOsel oye cane ae eit 61 | 48 70 | 40 70 | 40 
AQM tS i=. 42 14487 uN Onel 41) me epee || or ees (one oe 65 | 40 65 | 40 
463 4D 4 0alle NO Oma! otek ey ee 50 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44- 
44 |.45-.50 | 44 48 
BOF 40=24550 00) a NOW LOuee te pRer eee: .45 | 44 .45 | 44 45 | 44 
Nosl Tay: {eens 30-.50 | 48 |.40-.5 44 |.40-.50 | 44 
Noss 22 Peep ee .455| 44 432} 44 |.48-.51 | 44 
Victoria— 
48- AS) 48S i Now aes een ee .40 | 48 |.30-.40 | 48 |.30-.45 | 48 
50 50 NOs2E. oe eee eee 40-.50 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 44 
30- BOLO POUT NOW Orn enn en ah eet 30-.425] 48 .375| 44 .40 | 40 
50 55 NOp4) it eee oe t 50-.53 | 44 53 | 44 .50 | 44 
40 GE CCS TNS casinos oacoe AT | 44 50 | 44 .50 | 44 
49 .55 | 52 Nos6..3 eee .50 | 48 50 | 44 .50 | 44 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING (a) 








1929 1937 1938 
Industry | | 
and -Wages | Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages , Hrs 

Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 

hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 

Corton YARN 

AND CLOTH 

Pickers, male— 

oy, LRG ae. cette ser [erence seer al | Sear 9 .3805| 50 305| 36 
INOW GR aee ie coe Lec tee ek .37 | 36 Sinead 
INO}: “Sis sees toe ORG) Rae Ar ata Poo uInOD 33 | 50 
INI; Coy Go teRe Beek I eae ee oy a SO GH 31 | 40 
UN OMRON rest tresses (2 wear ie cae 338} 48 36 | 48 
Ino “ORS Gees es 315| 50 .384 | 50 34 | 50 
INOMM Eee Teresi gee lis ccMetairee « .386 | 50 36 | 48 
NOES eit cic: oh coe 37 | 50 .408] 50 402} 48 
INOW PR ruiciele anys | sree tects Hates ' 39 | 50 42 | 50 
INO LOR tamsapesé oe: 36 | 493].33-.38 | 48 |.33-.38 | 48 
Iskew JU le Pye et Ree 31 308 oa 308] 48 

2 
NOs, HOLS 6 Petes, Micrel (Rea: Cleaeed eran 80 | 55 32 | 50 
Carders, male— 

Oe ese ane Se Oe 332| 55 .845| 45 356] 32 
INOMMED Foca emer late tees lee .318] 36 3H) || El 
INOMposr ae cee aoe 34 | 27 .805) 50 355} 4 
IN Gee 5 tcl crete are nee 325| 47 ep] ad) 34 | 50 
INO SROs oe rors shave 31 | 55 .326| 55 325) 50 
INO Mag Ocoee eaters ae care | eee ahane lhe tie Pole inoo 315) 50 
INOW Ussher tian 318] 55 .845| 55 33 | 50 
INOR Sie ceh cortices leet ee cles: .34 | 55 35 | 40 
INO Oe eee hee k 327| 55 seh | Ge 33 | 50 
INORI ON oe tere ane 26.) 55 1 |) 316] 50 
INOS LT Neco t ee ie cra 24-.29 | 50 .384 | 50 34 | 50 
INOW 12 AO seve Seen, 40 | 50 .375| 50 375| 48 
NOSIS aE ah aa 36 | 50 .858| 50 36 | 45 
INiOnd 42. esate: 34 | 493 34 | 48 34 | 48 
INOwd5 ck a id. ae 36 | 50 37 | 50 37 | 50 
INOW1G. 8528 see He He. 30 | 55 i350) \D0 30 | 5 
RN Ong Zaiistade eerste vento Sew ne est arate .30 | 55 32 | 50 

Slubbers, male and 

female— 

OMe LY sab ee Sean Leesa ar clones .al | 50 .295| 36 
ING aw 26a erants Weaties||2 sesseeceets |e eee POON EOD .346] 50 
INOS gonna bickat «ten 38 | 55 .867| 55 .364| 50 
INO fe Ae ors o | set tareae io cee .355] 48 346] 48 
INO MESH orem shat |e estate =| ice .820| 42 324) 42 
INO Ft OF ae ba eae we |e act. [eta polminso 31] 27 
INGE 6 Ree eae Sees liken .36 | 55 37 | 40 
INGOs 8S eae ees 343) 55 POON EOD 346] 50 
INOHMO ssc e ee ae ae sack es bees Bee |) EL 33 | 50 
INOD 10. Sb ee Boe mate ee poses .3805| 50 356} 50 
INO m1 N ee Caan tes a NO 1327200 32 | 50 
INOs42. chee sae 27 | 50 .04 | 50 315] 48 
INGBIS eet aa eae te eee eel oie .895| 50 396} 50 
Nog 4. olen ere one ae se lulls Sas Bi) Bo 375) 4 
IN'OF 15.233 Rees da ee 31 | 55 .300| 55 38 | 54 
INO bn 1G ee Bett sien ltaets dees lath, nee) 185) 326] 50 

Speeders, male and 

female— 

oP Bain Ae oo oie acres crete eae .30 | 50 35 | 36 
INOW 2 rc emcee nee tc ate Ble .34 | 55 336] 50 
INOS oucioee ae. 334) 55 .807| 55 354] 50 
NOs 4) see canes 29 | 55 P34 1000 336] 50 
INOS Bi eee oe ree licne ae te secs .335| 50 34 | 40 
INO Ae OS eee eee Cris ocesetet Soles ele .839| 55 327] 50 
INOS Ts tye Mee eee Uhre Rae ep .29 | 50 29 | 50 
Niov-83 5 eee ie a aeses 31 | 50 .313] 50 315| 48 
INO O62 eee, Bee. Cell aay .315| 50 335] 50 
INOS a5 Se eee a: ae ae ne ods 29 | 50 30 | 48 
INOAU1: 2 Ab aee aaa ce case bots: .27 | 50 .295} 48 
ING S112: dn. ses Saar: ET OOD .80 | 55 .380 | 54 

Spinners, male— 

ORD. Le eeeprstte amie atic eras cues om « .28 | 55 28 | 5 
INO RA. hier ic ars aera || tee tall Ss .30 | 50 Sino 
INOFY St n.ct See 41 | 55 127 | 58 27 | 50 
Now) 488 5h ee eee 30 | 55 .28 | 55 28 | 50 
INOS. D4 ey. coe lites SAREE Se: 31 | 60 32 | 40 
IN OSM G52) eee Soman es eel a. .32 | 48 33 | 48 
NOs 7s, teva as Oe 34 | 50 .475| 50 51 | 50 
INGE S cares se ae ttyel lla ciceh oObte |e .30 | 50 32 | 50 
INO O Mert tee loss eile to mae 295) 55 32 | 50 
INOm ON ce ese het tae sollateg .38 | 36 38 | 48 
NOMIC Shee eeele nateeulh ee. .34 | 55 34 | 48 
NOM a Wattle etal oe ete ee alice les p22oog 297) 52 
INOMISE TRAE Anis [toc oe alec erore .374' 60 384! 54 


(a) Each number is a sample; see explanation on page 7. 





1929 1937 1938 
Industry cc 
and | Wages ;Hrs| Wages Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per 
hour |wk.; hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ $ 
Spinners, female— 
INO th LOM eens a arene 27 | 55 |.30-.36 | 50 | .32-.34 
INO Waa Vee oa tia a 32 | 27 |.38-.38 | 50 |.383-.38 
INOW Orne ae oe 28 | 34 .275| 50 26 
LINCO Bilerk: MP ane GERI Rete eRe, Maes, PA Ann ..285| 36 285 
INGO cer ee 22-.24 | 55 28 | 55 28 
UNTOMEEOSS Aaa e lee S28) noo .295| 55 293 
Dope Mires wer tah eis on ates ty seal ales 4 .3827| 42 827 
UNOS csr oos fac eater ee ane a |b ae 316] 55 2 
INO MEO eee aan 245) 55 253] 55 26 
INOS LORI. eee 22-.27 | 50 |.26-.33 | 50 | 26-.35 
DNODTT e O oe .30 | 50 .o2 | 50 .315 
INOW LZ Ai Pak ae .24 | 494 .29 | 48 29 
INO MIS rest oko Mane. .387 | 50 |.838-.37 | 50 873 
NORTE Dhak Nae Rae? .28 | 50 .3847| 50 356 
INOS 1S oe A la ae eee .28 | 48 30 
ING HUGH S sk oon cee DAL || fats .28 | 55 .30 
INGO Est otc o> cnn eae came Ry es .380 | 55 380 
Warpers, female— 
INO me Lt hopin te eee 29 | 27 .325| 50 1020 
ONG AN etl Oe SIRO ex wee We Bae oye WRG .26 
ING ORO Ueno meet ree 27-.39 | 55 .825| 55 .o20 
IS (Op eras Sema seed BORE ea a EG op .355] 55 boo 
ING ha Gi eae aaa, SPLSE [oat AR MS 2 .283| 48 285 
UNIO OR Ee aves .80 | 55 OBS Hh as 265 
INIOM eee eh teeta 25-.28 | 50 3 LF50 sol 
Ino - Aes manent mere Bt leben tein 9 ee ae .32 | 50 1315 
INO Ua Oe Ai ae styoee 35 | 50 aso (oO 324 
ENO LOM cc.) eee, 37 | 50 .40 | 50 387 
NOM roe Seaavnegs: 273) 55 .36 | 54 .36 
Spoolers, female— 
INQ 1et le asin cee: .245| 55 .323| 50 34 
ISIC (ARR Ip ale Oe roe ad .30 | 50 380 
INIOMEO. aa ee tet lature .28 | 38 .205| 50 .29 
INGO eer ete Ati cir oh citeils sy Sopa suena .o2 | 36 Ray? 
INI@e MBAS Os Sis Ree ee 18-.28 | 55 |.28-.30 | 55 293 
INGE Gtrs eee Sante 12U edo .286| 55 284 
INO Sate tourer. 245) 55 .235| 55 25 
TRUCE RSA Bie See rene Be eee lee les 130. | 55 .807 
TIC: Deca tes Sarena a .21 | 50 PZ ie OO 29 
INO a) OM sa Boies Scare .255) 50 .31 | 50 pl 
TaN op Ub We Ae aN .29 | 50 .81 | 50 3805 
NOMIC Aah Seo 23-.34 | 50 32 | 50 1683 
NOM Omesh cae vase OT OU .37 | 50 383 
INO LEI SS Secs lcbs) nate 18/7) 55 .26 ae 26 
INIOMLOW A cake ays alae |lerr treba aiopellieseaets tae) n0D 015 
Loomfizers, male— 
INOW So Ase ae: Poa oo .51 | 50 52 
INIOMEE EE uh cee Sete rOLOI7 .55 | 50 55 
INO Bieta aes atone .515} 40 .56 | 50 56 
INCOME ani wees 48-.50 | 55 .465| 55 465 
INO Ome Soe taats ete .48 | 55 .48 | 55 49 
INCOME Oe cols Mine cle Sraeila'h catered ce .535| 48 483 
INCOSIIE ae ea Bane .40 | 55 .437| 55 46 
INTOME Ss =: ok. ayele she aere .48 | 50 fey XG, il 
INGO. aba cee oclstee .535| 50 OT OO 10 
MNGOR ALON 5 28 tere the aiets 50) 100 .49 | 50 49 
ING), (1 A ae of ag .50 | 50 .50 | 50 .497 
LNIGE 7 Ppa See .49 | 55 49 | 55 49 
INOMA Sic ce eve slcets [ate ata ve Ee .45 | 55 45 
INOMI4.. 3c ser. uae. 43-.50 | 524) .38-.53 a .89-.55 
Slashers, male— 
INO ofl AAs Meier 48 | 33 .52 | 50 Hip 
INGER D sk. LA aaine tite ea neo .365} 55 .364 
INOW Secret edocs: .48 | 55 .445| 60 45 
INGORE acs aie gone lee ae oatemen .515| 55 475 
NORD 2 x. ote cele aes. 33.) 00 S30 4[a00 co 
INOMEG. os cc etd sorilitcatane tacts .45 | 48 47 
INIO MIE Uc ch steie A Sars ers ole Cot cibecie’s 141/55 Al 
INOMES: 0 .h Ma aaetolaeotace aheebe .51 | 50 .51 
INIOMEES cc clo aie, eekerae 35-.45 | 524].32-.50 ae 36 
INIOHOL Oo o:00s acets doce 443} 55 445) 55 44 
INO MBL TS O29, Sane te ete lis eso ierell stereke .38 | 55 .40 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1937 








Industry ———_—_—_——— Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per Occupation per 
hour |wk.} hour hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
Corron YARN 
AND CLotH—Cone. Dye-house men— 
Drawers-in, female— INOUE, aces eres 
TS Ca) 3 Wy as .32 | 40 265 IN Oso 0 ea alee ee 
INO ae oe Ree cone .195} 55 28 INO BIS 8s CLA Re eer ae eevee 
INOW ons lesb sont .28 | 55 295 INOW PA ia es ca eee 
INO ies o bekles staat lls eon lec 22 NOLIN faci dieees Crate la eames catia 
INO BOs sl te, .28 | 55 30 INO UG. dec prema etre 
INORG OLA Gad eee .30 | 50 31 INO auslieis cere cite 
INOAM isc WCBS eee .41 | 50 37 INO UnHSs aise Female care 50 |.37-.55 
INOS Iii oie lela .827| 55 323 Iie PAY MPR a air NN Uptees ne to 9 | 8 
! IN © Os 5:03 eyes evendies aeeete ee eters 
Twisters, female— INOS ED aie case 523] .30-.42 
(oe) LRN ORES EN PETS a, Sd MR 28-.35 
INO is oid SR HUE OU ae aa 295 INO oo. con ence alae see netee 
INO RRS cies ete sce Tia Balan 335 
INO ee Ce RET Ball 215 Finishers, male— 
INO BBN ils tee .28 | 50 30 INO 8 Dit eRe ene bare grateee | ee a 
NO HIG pans. Henn .24 | 50 H INO R20) a Ope ie 
INCORPO AOE AMS, .37 | 50 |.34-.41 INO N37 iit Re peae eee etter lereet 
INOS So Sree ee .26 | 50 338 INO oo) eae ir tare [pre 
INO SO ee eck Rama a aR tee Herc et 2 INOV Os ccs. bee 
INOW LOLS Seth ewe aie eee ae 80-35 INO: O2.25 oe eee ; ; 
INO MLL ins Uae teen .265| 55 263 INO eee ee mee nen Bac cee | ene i 
NOG Se ees ; 
Weavers, male— NOs OTs Sere ee eoae 
COE el Wee ual et hy Poe yt Ls .80-.42 
INGiihoeeele pate ara BS 27 433 Firemen— 
ING 2 2 A Sa, .423| 42 355 oP R RMA co cs SLi 
INO 24 ede ea ae .oL | 55 39 NOM pat ct eh oeeeeeeee 
INosea eek ee Gee .44-.48 | 55 4 
INGO Gee ee eon Sle er great 373 INO seis pele ter 
NOE evasion menlastetoeac ec eins 34 Diya nee: ey Re hn A racy POLY fob | A de 
INO BIN. Lee crate .295! 55 335 INOGRO ase e genie 
IN 55019 eiicla Sampaio ote 825] 55 34 INOS nO eels eer fetes |i a ere ae 
Nose ie 83-.37 | 50 |.40-.43 INOS yng us Seu eee 
Boo aid Be Rea OSE RU tN ak 41 INOVVIS Ih, bare tee ae 
INO 212s ic Wee ene 37 | 50 45 Not 52 se aeeeres 
INOSiES Bos abana eves tonal ieee 427 NOU TOR Oe ete eee 
NOs 14 e)) Wake Tanase .61 | 55 015 ao wie eB em Eek een a ae Ie Ma 
Weavers, female— INGE 12 ea enon ates 
INO ae ee ae .827| 55 35 INOW TSO eh tae ace 
INO MO sf 6 ee age SovMAl 38 
IN OAR Nevis Manes aan .423| 42 355 INO TA eid eee eis ake ae pena 
INOS 4 oc eale fee .oL || 65 39 
IND By0 05). ee on -44—.48 | 55 41 Yardmen and 
INO nO hi cre ea, a aia 34 labourers— 
INORG Le vole tee solmelovate .295| 55 33 INOUE nc cetera links ste ee eet ete 
INO MS ise iee diene eee 33-.87 | 50 |.40-.43 BSN Whip aoe ia 1 BC Sel a 
INO Geeks cases .30 | 50 45 INO INES) i Heme een Date oe ee LL Rae 
INO Of etic ceveduleee ce dBLon 353 INO Arai! cM eae es RE 
INO Ge gs Use doen ORG) 39 NOMS Deets Ae A 
INO wd Btu we cso sees .ol | 55 31 IN Onc) iret neat etn LU ee ee ; 
INO Mae 2c titateie lates sire clo een aioete 324 NOME Re eaten .00 
INO Na Ue AU tetas oteraieane tetas Sp. ING S887, cect TAO eae .36-.42 
INO Gye oe ene ee .38 
Winders, female— Pr NO S10) iB sererernras .36 
OPS ee UT aschee teeta: } 
INO HRS exe uere deraeie Veeioiedorrine: Peet .25-.38 NOATD ssp eens inten ee 39 
INO N9, ois ols Aheaeetestate fies tetas plete 26 
INOS kd eee ssstcievones .255| 55 225 
INO BB oe). are acs ee acne eee clavate tore 28 WOOLLEN YARN 
INO, Gein ea tererabaatet: .32 | 50 28 AND CLOTH 
INO TE sok Meant .of | 50 32 
INO HEB nish stetrote cto. .22 | 494].25-.33 Carders, male-—- 
INO bei G.- scte's sai as cave 25-.35 | 50 |.28-.35 NOL eee ae ae .25 
INGO ssh Oi cic tombe ate eee bcs slokere allies 263 INORG 2 inch ace hana 32 
INO sh 651530 bi eerste. .334| 524 26 INOS Ash. sae ete eat ete ek gee | pe .165 
INOS "4... oh es eet og co a ee 28 
INOGI2 (6. wens ena: .20 | 55 23 INO3:4 Dine ecco ae | oe eee tea 38 
: Novy 6::.. etme eels os ae geat ane 25 
Cloth inspectors, Noveg ee eee on 
female— INOS fc cee ein 380 
OND OL SE aiaseneal wewraeieaenin tions 255 INOS RO ea ees eee 40 
INO i Diii's cei areca .22 | 55 265 INOMLO::... beds aoe 45 
NOLES tec eee cee lie Micce oe 23 NosTt eee eel ie ae 26 
INong4s cea SARS! AGDADEG| CTA 245 INO SMD ee eee tates 127 
INOS Osa coe cere isthe Lrds matte thane 225 INOSUS cue eee eee: 40 
NOs Osea s nei cee Is diate tee (ie .255 Niort 4: ik een tees £355 
IN ORY NAAR Ae Geel Mince © 61 A ae 245 NOSIS S556 sek aoe yon anee eae 225 
[A Seve, sai 25 | 50 .28 INOWG ER sce Ae rl Reese tone 31 
OREO eae ae ae aey ec aarfenee laistevs .28 INGOT ck eure S weicherc etl Nae 325 
INGa LO Kanone. .20 | 55 123 IN OPES 4 oh rte eat ae kek alieaees 3 
Noxious 2c cece 50 |.26-.39 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


















1929 1929 1937 1938 
Industry Industry ee | ee 
and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per Occupation per |per| per |per 
hour hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
WooLtLEN YARN Spoolers, female— 
AND CLotH—Cont. Cone. 
INGO eciet oc een .25 | 48 .25 | 48 

Carders, male—Conc. ENO A of be ara 2B OR SOUL 2b 2e2n Oo 
TR AUS sine ea pe .30 INOS ae FRU: Aout kip ea .205| 50 .21 | 44 
IN (Os) 2Hlicias ROC sb ae 13333 UNOE MGs oetcrss eA. ce ee re emer e .185} 59 21 | 54 
INOS 22) crs chs lab islets .83-.40 INO Brit) Aaa ee Ree .20 | 50 225} 50 

10. 2 1 OG ee ea Ween Dart bE see 143 25 | 33% 
INQUIRE rersra bo kah taht .30 INO GANA es Ig .225| 59 225) 54 
INGEIZEN cs eee he aEA foie she Sed slo ae T0324 7 Is Sena ge A eas Bes lta 8 205) 52 232} 45 
INGE ZOr rae ee Rea elena: Rhee taal 
Warpers, male— 

Spinners, male IN REE ape eaters nee eae 1 AE .25 | 49 23 | 45 
Teo ae Ean a RE 220 TNO RAR | ROU CODy Daten Saas ay ON HO .273| 47 265) 34 
IN Oem. arte es ere a .275 TSG Ha a GR ae .30 | 55 273) 48 
DIO se BLT apy ag Ro Se INU, Ci a .36b] 50 .360| 50 
INOe an eae tal: .30 EN ORUMO sola 2 See ates .275| 45 .275} 50 
ING: BOL cer mer Ma mig OTR. INOeTG? ope uae Lia 44-.50 | 50 |.47-.51 | 50 
IN Osa s Rae Riso Bhs | skceseake alters TRC SU ARAL aN ar ee Boe .28 | 55 .ol | 54 
INOW Cine eee te 200 BNO Se ais) sea Cel .89 | 524 .39 | 50 
INOUES okt Mee ioe: .46 IN ai ON A ely Tena .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
INGO aie eect oe 39 INO MO ova) tulekah oe .386 | 46 (SG) Sa 
ING: 5108 cine MeN sacs ca are oi ote TG UR ea .30 | 50 32 | 50 
TCO Mn Me es Ye ue. Pog Een a Drawers-in, female— 

ING) Sok aie Sei eee, len liste ING Mei eke |. iT Me ne CaM .265} 34 .265| 46 
IN 6 at RW se 00 INCOR PB eee .o2 | 55 .29 | 48 
INOS 5 See Stra lias tart eee stores INIG AWS: S EDIE ee .22 | 50 122) 150 
INO iOS kh ok GRC che Men rete aL REM ede BOM Ur cr aciataltt Suh ddan poate Ren men RNa .25 | 48 .25 | 48 
INGO) oes cs ea en ae aaa INK UPAR eer eee .26-.30 | 50 |.26-.32 | 50 
IN OBER 2 soa dhe RRS RAR oak he red ENOUMONE uk caeiiewe .o7 | 54 .36 | 42 
UN Os) IG., srtct eRe ae Sin oe ee ENT eee UMOR CGR res a ctatalshata lei Paiccnse tan, eaitoto 205} 50 .21 | 44 
ING SOEs: tee ee 00 IN OURS oiadi! saeco 315] 33 .85 | 44 
NORM RO Si hdia ont ill ae 225) 59 .220| 54 
INO OGRA tics ce 138i INYO 1 Ces BBR a tO OURS IRN Te Aa 33 | 54 25 | 42% 
INO crab ute abe 41 BORD ee eiecle ew laleyscandla ake GueReearef toate 28 | 55 33 | 49 
INOS 22 oa tae nk ine .40 
Loom fixers, male— 
NOs28nc0s heen .30 NOL I i CN cals. at .o0 | 49 .380 | 45 
INO.U24 eret eNe MRMtateret eat tf tong UNIO MR Sey etcrrhs IAG: sho oh RT arses Ee MN .38d | 48 .30 | 48 
INO} ZOU aeeeee ech seat coi «Sep aes INKOO LB) Sen mee .40-.58 | 493].39-.58 | 494 
TNC a .36-.54 | 55 |.86-.54 | 48 
Spinners, female— NiGee TS eee .47b| 50 .47b| 50 
OAR Me ERR Mell sala capers) Sails te ENE A a0 ye ie she fiat ores oeycc Spee eae .50 | 48 .02 | 48 
IN Ooi Lie ainee Me Rae | ats ore up cE ica DAIS HA sic suche. 8 wisi we! it 40-.60 | 50 |.40—.60 | 50 
IN Oe. eesg erate ae Ree] ecceetatvees flere BNI GRPIMO Ha class bashavatterg «| save seats client .265| 55 .04 | 54 
ING. Bie ROE ce aa exe olaee. IN ae COR aoe aire Fae k NtU B .55 | 60 .60 | 51 
INO., i: SARs eepae Peas Nectar Seed de de INNS scclass avai ole ee .60 | 49 .60 | 46 
INOW eG setae eet al iacete cooks skal do As NOONE De ah) cgi ola ey fie cece ode OA aoe .40 | 50 .40 | 44 
IN Oi) Wn ee oR .20 INO EEE RAR ee Wen yee SHON .40 | 59 .40 | 54 
INC AAS ery eaten ene .06 | 50 40 | 50 
INO) gos2 oc ise 44 Nok A eee .48 | 50 .48 | 50 
NOs BO ee tell aves teh chord [arouses INSOLE GI eee 47 | 43 147 ‘Iso 
Wo.Oe sf. cee eee .19 ENO RNG Wi fe IA, .46-.49 | 50 |.46-.49 | 50 
IOS, 1 CORRS ABT Ee a 885| 59 385} 54 

Winders, female— ING, SHAS ertid (ie a Yee HA Fo .42 | 60 42 | 54 
a ots [parity sd. EN ree 9 Pea F : INCE TITRE a ges ee a rE eM Ph aU ea 555] 54 
IN Oban ee ere ey ea Ree ceed nates INIGEBA On ties arelsiaue ole chill scoste wheats | oReene 51 | 454 47 | 454 
INO. med. ae A TEA vl wlohe dokes | oteta 
INO: once ee 203 Twisters, female— 

NO Str eee ae .25 UNM tsa, cre sicta na, aS oui] Sis -aiaeE ML eee .21 | 493 21 | 494 
INO OOS Ao eres .20 EN OPM ON aie Meiatera. cle awilloters chaos [bine sat | oo 305) 48 
IN OliaiS Sea ce oee one 21 OMNES Sais Shorsssiote'd 5: tassere aie tome .215} 50 225) 50 
SN ORM lene siete ican ated iether LPR UNGMRA Sale ss 2 dio: sah hs cll tint abet .25 | 48 25 | 48 
INGOs abo eae cae ae te ae ee aes ENON S Alka c 2 cua Laval wick ee RE eae s22 | 150 25 | 50 
NOwLO Pe cae an etalon ter ares faa INGOs CURE ees Sy .263| 414 275| 47 
INGOs, Mies 2 Sys oe Bytiss' INYO, YI RRS SS hell IPE My 6 Eee .185) 54 23 | 54 
NOGA Shee a ae tate csc coerce ches INES Oc cia d ain a chelation Leen e .20 | 50 23 | 54 
IN Os ES ORS Qs bae sie Setdnysta See eet et tee IS(C\S', OR he epee amie SEY | he 22 | 42- 23 | 29 
NOs base sea: fae eatin tee a), 52 
NOM OES cae sam oe tetas oe Prceiiiats. NT ORBLO 20s. te aatoin ohio 22 | 50 25 | 41- 
IN On LO Te eine eet -eal stent eee tea | Sa 50 
NOL ees pee eae 82 TSN) C1 LARA MR HR a | .25 | 60 25 | 54 
INO TSH Oa Aroma Abts .20 INO Pe albus act os [oid ane awe .28 | 48 28 | 48 
IN ORE Oe sorte epee Mil cca arent arse tats 
NO: 200 cotta bob cade ee ey on Weavers, male— 
IN Oi dle liek tae ik Gall eet eae ae are IN oN4 21 WS ay oe .29-.39 | 51 |.338-.45 | 45 
INGE Sia chat oeltcractiaaten $82) 1505 .26 | 48 

Spoolers, female— ING) Clue eee 27 | 494 27 | 493 
INOy Bal i a ee Ge aL cet eee Se aie UNIOP IRA te v.34 aco as eeueaid'o sae elena ates 4) | 41 405) 38 
IN ODE e iat SEE nel ica ee ee Oe a NOM EO NA i's aaale alia fae eee oe Sceieoo 346] 48 
INOS Omens oot bea .19 INO MMI a e528 coiall e asehevereeaei ate 35 | 60 35 | 50 
INO} BAN cosas Sac ee 24 UNO GMI eva a Fssaba.o, Wapeifis ee eee willoeetacs 1 | 65 21 | 65 
NO} Goo tue ae ye .20 NOMS eas doaaceus 375| 37 43 | 40 





(b) Plus bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








wa 1929 1937 1938 
ndustr ndustry | | 
f and f x oe Nae Wages )Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
tion cecupation per per per per per per 
ac hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
ae $ $ $ 
WooLtEN YARN ye-house men— 
AND CiorH—Conc. Me i Rye atria) 63275 6 ea a 3 
ers, male—Conc. Ose aie) 2) Si sieiaialeetey l=. setene seer oll (tel at= F é 0 
nel OU eHdiatale tes ate INOW Aste eres A 30 | 50 .30 | 45 .825] 50 
IN ORO lavcistveerersiele INOW KES Cheer ee 30 | 50 .808) 55 .358| 50 
BINGO I) aside eten aiaeete |e te eecrmete eae NOR MD ccs oom on el Raveena ae .26 | 523 30 | 54 
JN oy hd Wa AOU ie RA NOL 6S eee 30-.33 | 50 |.34-.365) 45- 37 | 43- 
EN Oa Lois civsleciore tee bite 93 61 
INO MTA oa AAU REPS terromete ees NOMNTS. cto e eel acid am alone .875| 544 367] 55 
IN OMED atc wilaselie eter INOS ae et ene ete .33 | 50 .30 | 50 .30 | 50 
INORG sae ean : .26-. : INORG Sk a eee ee 180 |) 525 PoioO .33 | 50 
INOW A (ineeietiapevers ete Doles Oe sae te .80-. \ Antovten CUR ae mil Spe .865| 50 |.80—-.42 | 50-|.35-.42 | 50- 
IONS eden Pel EAR ho Ir f ; 55 55 
NOL GWU iUn TS eet io. came ekicee ; é Nos Sescceeee ee .82 | 50 |.28-.50 | 50 |.32-.50 | 50- 
54 
Weavers, female— Do oie CARD ee Soh beurre Se Bl ergs 2 30-.40 | 44-].30-.40 | 54- 
NORM ters ceteris sees 59 56 
ENON atetesiete races mets NO To rose Geet | Sane ce etal epiete 36-.50 | 48 |.38-.50 | 48 
ENOL NO a cacee aiielbecde tis. tceeeeeieallecers 
Na Paap SOURIAL $e Firemen— 
INOS TD len tnte te aie is Oe Ns se ee ae 35 | 66 .30 | 65 33 | 65 
INGO tLe eerste eum e broke INOS FZ SR PN reer ee 35 | 55 .389 | 54 39 | 49 
ENO Ee iy sie ee ois: Skate INTO: Oi sic ae ine 35 | 80 .40 | 60 40 | 494 
INT ORNS sieve ctcheseyede TREN vette Raced] Seises INO8 Ate sire eee 325] 55 .825) 55 325] 54 
IN OND OE aes aioe NOM Potion ele ae .40 | 63 .40 | 63 
IN OND Dee raters eve rae NOD GY of So ee .50 | 50 |.385-.40 | 56 |.41-.45 | 56 
IN OUTRO aye ean Sols Ue Bete ah ace INOS TR. See eee 445) 56 TAG, 705 47 | 56 
INO) Siac ae cE Sarg eet ones .38 | 524 40 | 54 
NOE eats sper sesmce ge INOS EQ. cece ee ae 48 | 50 .82 | 584 40 | 55- 
NOU TSN Re eure 56 
NONI a rei Mee Neel evavetatenytore | eepate INO OS: be eae .095) 57 .895) 57 395| 57 
INOS LO visctiste soe ted a etetete Seta rats INOUE s oo eee bee 37-.50 | 65 Fon NOD 33 | 65 
INOS VLG eshte tpeilions corm eterl chee IN OLD 2 ee ed nee ee ee .285| 84 395! 72 
INOENT ey anelevawteiere tte é , 
BNTOHITSI es crecloniemvaral ers sueteteroe Liner : f Kwnittep Goons, 
NOP LOH ae cue teres cts INCLUDING HosiER Y 
INOS ZO SNe ete j 
INR 2 se awe tsts Spinners, male— 
INOS 22 7 SON Ee Wz a's eee pe ara One e eree eee 375 .40 | 45 40 | 45 
INOn aha mere ae 32 .o2 | 55 3 | 55 
Burlers and menders, Novae es Seen 36 |....|.25-.35 | 55 |.25-.35 | 48 
female— Nos ae corns ee 45 .o2 | 0 32 | 48 
EN OP AEG A ARIA, oem ae Now Geese ee 30 .24 | 55 25 | 48 
NON O ala ieee ie aes INOS Gs ame enters it WeTe .30 | 60 287) 60 
IN Oe poe eee IPAM ain feee Pre | eee INGLE Pieler Re oe eee .283| 55 307] 50 
INO. ES hoes rect biae | een ce tales .865) 52 34 | 52 
INOS FA ache ice eaie an eten ert sed See ; 2 INO. 19TS: osteee ele bo ee iets .26 | 52 .29 | 52 
INOD MO den citcamee ret er eed ieee 4 ; NOOR ce aeen eee .20-.30 | 55 |.19-.30 | 55 |.19-.30 | 48 
INL HOSeiatinecme seat INOW 1s oe ees .26 | 50 .26 | 50 335] 50 
INGOs Uses eo dcen ee INO S12, eee 45 <o2) [700 34 | 50 
INOS RSH hick cease een le oe ener eean INOS 13) ce meee 27-.30 | 50 |.26-.30 | 43 33 | 45 
INOS EG cate on cree INOW La oer eee .40 | 50 .88 | 48 38 | 50 
INOS MOP ice aon sma | saa ee mol ee ke ING 1b Y eee .66 | 45 .88 | 45 40 | 45 
INT Osi Mle ciiee gts peat [ais Ree ll aise INOUHIGH seen cee ee .45 | 55 44 | 44 38 | 42 
INO PNL2 as Ue ese ii te aR oe eee IN OSB Ziv. meter: .25 | 55 27 \-55 297| 54 
IN ORDA eee eho als NOLS eee .80 | 50 375) .45 375] 45 
INTO RA Can eae ele in mente) | en IN Ou TES cee eeren oe .80 | 493 27 | 50 27 | 50 
IN OEP IO MMe ree Medes aoe ee] eed, INOS 20! eer een ele ee eee, 0 | 50 40 | 54 
INO gL Gus tee ODE CIRM ee Peete a INOg2 tei oo ies eer | 39 | 50 39 | 50 
INO Rd iaas aie cee nl he ok meee eee INK 2270 oe ene eee .455) 55 41 | 55 42 | 54 
INOLLS cue eee ete e eee Pee INOR-ZoUe Mea eee tie 28-.34 | 44 30 | 44 34 | 44 
INORG ace Cotoale. ene oe INGE 24 Tce dee Sect | ols eae] eee .27 | 44 30 | 44 
INO 20 aeeeine eons 32 | 50 .80 | 44 30 | 44 
oe aii male— NON 20K cae een e eee ee aan .40 | 44 40 | 50 
Ope okie Sse us ep 
INOW Zo eae eerie 45 |\Carders, male— 
NORTE ick Aese a © Oe Ter eek eR ot INO EEL RS, Sie reece 315} 494 35 | 45 .35 | 45 
NOT BAM sk eee AU Lae Nene INOW 2 ee eee 27 | 55 .25 | 55 .27 | 55 
INOUE Osta sce emtaii ae INO: Boss Ss teen ce $3)|"52 .00 | 52 .30 | 52 
INOTOC eer dele ee INO’ Haye See 32: | 50 .29 | 55 .29 | 48 
ONO Eile ci abana tary INOS DA: so Sees 25 | 55 AAS Piss .25 | 48 
INGA Se Wes Bae INOW TGS eco ceeee ae 225) 55 .26 | 60 .26 | 48 
INTO FPO Ree arene Ste HU can ao NOY a7N ocho ene ee | een ae .30 | 55 .30 | 54 
NO msec eee 28 | 50 |.27-.30 | 55 .30 | 50 
INOS LO sie ehiw aes INOSEO Ns. oe ore 35 | 45 .35 | 55 35 | 50 
INO: Dessay! INOMIOS a eee .33 | 50 .28 | 44 32 | 45 
Nos lt 2 2 eee .40 | 50 38 | 48 38 | 50 
INOS TDi ta Nps ER eee See nS Re NOR 1216 Oran Ye tee .455] 55 41 | 55 42 
UNOS TOMS 3 Nate tn epic ee met na INOS o. once ccctnee .275| 55 .25 | 55 .297| 54 
INOS EA Soedndene tie INORLER: Silda cee .23-.33 | 50 |.27-.32 | 45 |.27-.382 | 45 
INOS Sas eae ae NOLS. Uo C see 29-.32 | 50 .31 | 50 .82 | 54 
INOS TOs saeadees INOGIGH: | ahora emacs .38 | 50 36 | 50 
IN ON Mitre toarene INOMU ee ecm ee PO TEE: .35 | 44 38 | 44 
INOS S crepe erat as 5 cee al eee INOS Un osee tee .36 | 50 36 | 50 36 | 48 


(b) Plus bonus. { Female. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 












1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry | Industry ee 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages ; Hrs] Wages | Hrs and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per per per per per Occupation per per per per per per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ :y $ $ $ 
Kyittep Goops 4 
IncLuUDING HosIzRY Knitters, female-Conc. 
—Conc. INIO ED. ae Meee eee .325| 494 .30 | 50 .35*| 50 
IN Cy, ESR R Seen! .26 | 45 .24 | 55 .25 | 50 
Winders, female— NOLO eateries te ak .35-.40 | 50 .39 | 44 .84 | 45 
NO #Alinseapdeoes i ies .23 | 494 .27 | 45 atl INOS adie tes be .275| 50 .236] 55 .23 | 54 
NOs 2 eee eae .20-.30 | 55 .25 | 55 .26 INGO MU2E ose 2. 27-.37 | 45 .273| 45 |.23-.381 | 45 
INO WO se ee taette trae ele ate ews | ae es .23 | 40 24 INOS) oe slece es ot .32 | 493).31-.37 | 41 .83 | 35 
INOS ere eS | Malad ee ae le Be B22) Oo 22 INOMUAY cc stance sek .285| 44 .24 | 50 .25 | 50 
INO MPO acts els nese lees .33 | 49 .26 PN OMBLOK Sf cccicoe eos .285| 524 .22 | 52% .22 | 524 
INGHMO. ccna ce soe 18-.28 | 55 .22 | 55 Pe IN OUG blotted cae .30 | 50 .27 | 48 .27 | 48 
INOW cceetne aces saa ass .21 | 55 |.21-.24 UNO lidisrs eteieistare.e ate ote 122) 155 .24 | 48 .232| 54 
IN OMS: Sittsae ett teks .29 | 55 .29 | 52 .29 INOMS cokers cack .22 | 50 p22) Wao .22 | 45 
INO im Oe ame cee re Posicve naive Wc. .205| 50 .24 IN OUQK ye ale ccseces on .30 | 50 .28 | 50 .805} 50 
INOwION coe aes vLZ i760 .28 | 42 353 IN GUO) aes sfocene oo e't .27 | 493 .276| 42 .ol | 45 
INOMEI os Somme cen .25-.38 | 50 035 | 45 .39 ING eaea ire ce ails koe allah averse eet aoe .30 | 50 .30 | 50 
ING Se .34 | 44 .30 | 44 .30 | 44 
INO 2's,) cao .83 | 44 .23 | 44 .23 ING Ba Olcons sls sete cee .845| 45 .31 | 48 .83 | 48 
NOSES.) ae ee .o3 | 50 .28 | 493 28 
INOWES. aa a ee $240 045 .22 | 55 .25 | 50 ||Fizers, male— 
NORIO Saco ee ee loreicko eee (ahiae .384 | 40 383 ING US ae Gl Pee Ab ts Dil 30-.40 | 55 |.30-.40 | 48 
IN OW16: cc Soe ee .325| 494 .26 | 48 .265 IN GPRD co sicte nb ones .32-.50 | 55 |.33-.48 | 55 |.36-.54 | 48 
INOBTT Sco een ee .295| 50 |.25-.30 | 44 .380 IN ONO . Se see ees .65 | 524 .55 | 524 .59 | 50 
IN OFS ores tee cel retcleon ome Une .19 | 55 .20 INO Stra a reteiale: css ckere alle weeeethrem forcuts .625| 56 .64 | 55 
INOLEED) cc atts es .36 | 494 181 | 35 Rol IN OMHOL. sc ciclen so ecets .70 | 494 .64 | 50 .64 | 50 
INO} 20.. ccaeeee esas .285| 44 .31 | 50 poe INO Osc Sears sioloic oiler sina eee .42 | 48 .42 | 48 
INOS 21 eG, See Gr ee MA Rs To. .24 | 494 24 ING TERROR tena .52 | 55 A7 | 55 .54 | 55 
INOR2Z2. ccttse ee .28 | 50 .24 | 48 .26 ING ee Se oo oitecercae ak .455| 55 .41 | 55 .42 | 54 
INOH2Z3 coat tek ee .23 | 494).17-.24 | 494].18-.26 IN Gee Ouicaisiate date Sociale epee toes .57 | 55 .59 | 55 
INON24. |i eeees 5 cee .19 | 523 .19 | 523 24 ING FLO a Storey a we .48-.72 | 55 .57 | 49 .59 | 48 
IN O20 yo dicate ee Warn fares ore (Rees ,27 | 45 305 INC Le ae .91 | 44 1-30 | 50 -80 | 50 
INOHZ0) fc ae teat .24 | 50 -25.| 50 .215 INO silignterielicits cote .825| 522 .o1 | 524 .ol | 52% 
INOV2(is oe oes ee ,oo | 50 .26 | 50 .28 INO ED Ree SS ae endl EEE eonl ltcic .56 | 494 .57 | 48 
INOr28 7. Actors ce eeeens Leet .26 | 50 26 INK Oi Ran aA c .54 | 50 .59 | 50 .59 | 50 
INoOn20Goarsse as eee. .285| 494 223) 32 120 NOMS ire cteciee co sal's dae cate acters .62 | 50 .62 | 50 
NOOO ee eres .27 | 494 .22 | 494 23 INDUC cai Melaceats 61-.81 | 494 .545| 55 .646} 494 
Novo lee eee: .27-.34 | 44 .31 | 44 293 INOS Rae So aeeAe -70 | 494 .60 | 494 .62 | 45 
INO SO 2ea ce gue eee .28 | 45 .27 | 48 .30 IN OSHS: . 5 ateisiaty sheds clfletsictere ane [sues .89 | 45 .89 | 45 
INO RSs Sch setts ete ta lees .28 | 44 .80 INGE... Sis sloeamies eels sasrdacw [lees .68 | 44 .68 | 44 
INO SSE PR eran. sues ro tee kee lll .85 | 48 LOZOM POSH INO! 20... ccceceees alee isaee bands .75 | 48 .15 | 48 
INO NSD. Senet toes lasek tee .25 | 44 .25 
NosSG unseen se see .43 | 463 .35 | 465 .385 | 463)\Cutters, female— 
INOUE onc clade comet: 24-.36 | 55 128 |) 05 .28 | 55 
Knitters, male— ea 215).}\85 16 | 55 18 | 55 
Nowe ee aee see .45 | 494 .45 | 45 BAGH AOT INO URUD 35 -/slcle a /sle\sicieie .23 | 492|.22-.35 | 45 |.22-.35 | 45 
Now (20, 2.8. t oes .225| 55 .25 | 55 2D NEDO MEIN OSREA .'s\c ote asi s ote ls 34-.50 | 494 .50 | 45 .50 | 45 
INO eo8 oe eh raters meee Pec ot Nome econ .80 | 574 FAO VIPS OS WINOEMD”. «ccs aiacroe stele 20-.33 | 55 |.25-.386 | 55 |.26-.38 | 48 
NOW ae coe nrees lar en yy nee |) eep .40 | 40 VEOH PASE leMINOMMEO? |. c cietcie < s'eleisi[icee names lata .40 | 40 .40 | 48 
INOUE OR ae eeeee .80 | 50 |.88-.57 | 494].40-.57 | 494] No. 7............. 235) 49 .23 | 49 .26 | 44% 
Novos casera ee .30 | 49 .41 | 423 ZAOMIAOF INOS ccc 5 oslo ei eee 365) 55 .30 | 49 .30 | 48 
IN OW Toc totes .29-.51 | 55 .35 | 55 PSD FINSSUNMEUNOSO. eas ccc doee|e sss anor [ase .20 | 40 .23 | 42 
INO 'Sisccesenees .24 | 55 .225| 55 .24 | 48 IN OUON sc cicle wee ers .20-.31 | 50 .24 | 53 .25 | 50 
IN@wnO. . nutaee noe S2=1P 105d) |. o8— he. (52 |b oSaadie OZ MNO MEL. . .c..000cce|eococeechoeae .27 | 494 .380 | 49} 
INKo BURA enooesads .18 | 50 .22 | 50 ZOD WOON MNOS 2). o.avs's cicve aie. aieilie eterstavsiavell aie ate .29 | 48 .335| 48 
Nowell, aaiga ree 32-.44 | 50 .33 | 50 .33 | 50 INO), LUSTRE aB Seon ereaised as .cH ees .23 | 50 .26 | 50 
Nos12.4 05s case .50 | 50 .3877| 50 40) WAS EMINOSLE: o00c ce ouae« 30 | 45 .275) 45 .275) 45 
Nols) yoann ee .355| 50 .385 | 494 POD UMAGSI INOS ID)... «sate oe cee s 40 | 493 34 | 38 SLO 4 | Bh 
NOAI4ar a Fac eee .26 | 45 .30 | 60 1020) 05 USGL Gi aca Aavalote-orsieie beseter aac te lances .25 | 494 .25 | 48 
INowls. ieee .50 | 494 .43 | 48 WAT HI RAS THN Oia: Os sides, 6 ced 3 .25 | 492 .24 | 493 .29 | 48 
INOST62.. sere .73 | 45 |.85-.62 | 45 |.85-.62 | 45 || No. 18............. 722) | 55 .22 | 48 232] 54 
Nowlin cose 74 | 55 .54 | 44 LOLA SU HRINORNO® . oeslocice caste .22 | 55 .25 | 48 .297| 54 
NOSIS SRE Ieee Oe licemees Buh fie .51 | 57 .587| 43 INI; 2 eae se 18 | 50 .22 | 45 .22 | 42 
NOLO stds eee oo cet tiae leas .43 | 50 PASWIGOOUIMMUN Oe... clsican se sa'lsisice cactt lace .30 | 50 .29 | 50 
Nod20 season .50 | 50 .58 | 48 OSs WAS IIMEINO GAOL. creas cles cons 265 .26 | 48 .27 | 48 
NOJ20 creases te ee ae .53 | 492 POSH NAOH UNOS ZOhiocs cloteseeat 325 .22 | 493 25 | 50 
NO.322., cnnateen .22 | 55 .27 | 48 .297| 54 IN OROAN ES a0 utc aiolalie ste sa eeiliosls .284| 44 .30 | 44 
No.2 eee .30 | 50 .383 | 50 BOAT MOOR MMEIN OF E20 foi c: 515.0! esose e076 fate ola cuatall estos .30 | 44 .30 | 44 
IN OND sb ctdance: ace oO .34 | 50 .37 | 50 INOS Oi: Ge ocneae 29 | 45 .ol | 48 .ol | 48 
INO.25i6 scan 25-.48 | 50 .o2 | 50 .32 | 50 HIN OS aikPle is) als Sievevaelers .28 | 49 .o7 | 48 .o7 | 48 
IN OA26..27 tate eee .42 | 49% .50 | 52 .89 | 46 
INO. Alc serceanetcne 20-.42 | 492 .30 | 494 .83 | 50 ||Pressers, male— 
INOS stam ee Nee ee .40 | 55 CAO OO NO SIIOS «5 'e’cicie cade tuail's sls cote 55 .28 | 55 .28 | 55 
No. 29..... errs Dao lismeereminns [aotie .ol | 46 .365} 42 IN ale. Oe 265| 55 .020| 55 .307| 48 
NOLO o a cose nee .60 | 492 .31 | 48 EO DNAS hI PPINO MORIN .\eh cee cecelesscaose less. .45 | 40 .40 | 48 
INGHOPircsedoemeeee .515] 463 .515| 464 UST ONAGHID ENO Twat coc cee dans .87-.55 | 55 .00 | 55 .35 | 48 
INOMDEEEs clodiacies Sailawr eon ce lece .47 | 403 .46 | 42 
Knitters, female— INToy (SAS ippereicttal eratc .85 | 50 .35 | 50 
ING bes eee atacince ate .24 | 493 .25 | 45 .25 | 45 IN OMB Brescia Woesaee .55 | 50 .52 | 494 41 | 494 
INOEN Zara desce eee 19 | 55 .20 | 55 .20 | 55 IN OMB eres eucatioat oh .50 | 45 .45 | 45 45 | 45 
NOMS Mieco eee .20 | 52 .18 | 52 BASES. INO SMO Nee occas alee ease ce cele ce .24 | 492 .24 | 48 
NOSES ccs eee .22 | 55 .26 | 55 .275} 48 IN OSLO Mere we. cis vette Love ereiardateate wars pe eo .30 | 433 
INOM Occ escent .165} 55 .21 | 55 P220|0 48) INO SULT e.g vee sere 23-.30 | 494|.24-.29 | 495].25-.34 | 48 
INKey, (Onn Sens Gaara erty ae ella e .22 | 45 O87 [Ade HE MINOs aneis:.ctoles ciel .865| 492 .38 | 494 .88 | 48 
IN OF Mdidexcroteteiotere aie'etsslic astetete taller .265| 50 729) |MDDINAPIN OSs Stee 1e aon ete .e .53 | 493 .48 | 25 Pole tee 
* Male. Tt Female. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 



































1929 1937 1938 1938 
Industry | | Industry [Ei pe eel cas eS eee 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages , Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per Occupation per | per 
our |wk.} hour |wk.| hour hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Knittep Goons, 
IncLupine Hosimry 
—Cont. 30 | 50 
28 | 52% 
Pressers, male—Conc, 27 | 48 
No. 14 “24 | 48 
No. 29--33 | 48 
No. -27 | 50 
No. 17+ 32 | 28 
No. 18 “25 | 50 
No. -30 | 44 
+33 | 48 
Finishers (sewers), 
Semale— 
1 33 45 3 +425) 50 
16-.31 | 55 |.20-.23 +33 | 48 
18 | 52 18 +29 | 494 
21 | 55 25 -27 | 51 
.25 | 49 25 -27 | 48 
.21-.25 | 40 |.24~.27 35 | 50 
.21 | 55 21 30 | 54 
255} 38 277 31 | 45 
243) 492 26 40 | 40 
20-.34 | 44 |.23-.33 28 | 50 
2 50 25 23 | 524 
28 | 495 26 26 | 48 
32 | 434 34 395] 48 
27 | 48 31 29 | 48 
31 | 45 34 34 | 48 
32 | 41 |.31-.34 43 | 48 
31 | 44 34 325} 50 
24 | 49% 24 31 | 50 
80 | 503 24 293) 37 
26 | 493 31 385} 48 
235] 48 232 
25 | 45 25 
28 | 50 27 
26 | 50 30 62 | 50 
28 | 50 24 -26 | 48 
22 | 50 25 -23--36 | 494 
28 | 30 25 -31 | 50 
30 | 494 33 -49 | 45 
293) 44 293 °42 | 35 
28 | 423 285 -51 | 38 
-43 | 38 
95 | 44 25 31 | 50 
33 | 48 34 42 | 50 
344] 463 344 30 | 524 
52 | 48 
323} 48 
.225) 45 |.20-.32 40 | 50 
118 | 55 18 +38 | 50 
22 | 50 25 -465] 46 
22 | 55 23 Buen 
255) 45 28 -435] 48 
89 | 45 31 
24 | 494 24 Inspectors and examin- 
31 | 50 32 ers, female— 
97 | 524 27 | 52H No. Yikss cue eet ce 165) 55 
27 | 48 333/48 Wi NGa 2. Ne ads Be 25 | 48 
.29 | 50 .27 | 50 Bs emesis Ait 2) IN Wa JL) Th . -24 | 48 
.245| 50 .25 | 50 WA iicals Hy Gok -18-- -22-- *22--25 | 48 
23 | 50 25} BO Hii wNoiab.\ cchckh Aue NEL eae ate : -29 | 46 
244) 45 28: | SAR EN GUBIBs sensor ete ee -30 | 50 
32 | 44 ESO 1.44 fh) ING. 4i c-cd tle ss de « -26 | 494 
Se ee ht) ett ako =| otk +26 | 39 
above rete Stet ate -28 | 50 
18 | 55 28 1 B0 HON ONO. sc th due ti atl es< Seaeen eee 28 | 48 
2 | 49 20) 1 58 Noo. 2 eee Se ae 25 1150 
19-.21 | 55 2148 WONG S12 cba doaeear ee 30 | 45 
52 £38 [OO Ul PNOU AS, ..cccckiene. eel Sno Meee oes 38 | 40 
315| 46 530 143 HuiNoMis,, 0.58 ue toes 26 | 50 
25 | 493 25 | 408 No; 15... 2) see os es 24 | 524 
28 | 49 281.48 WIN Ow 16, ccc ate ae hd 27 | 48 
23 | 50 23.) 64 WilGNOMLT..<caisads davelas cole mebaeee 31 | 48 
28 | 50 S15)50 ls NOoMS yg kee a7 | 48 
26 | 51 20 45 BING AIO. oobi, aubekt Les aaen Diets 27 | 50 
22 | 55 25 1:50 ANG, 20.....4 chic boas oh en RA 25 | 50 
32 | 50 184°) 50. VPuNoaal ck wee dene 37 | 37 
26 | 45 “28 |,:45 WN@.g@2.......04 Bases *25 | 30 
+84 | 45 °36 | 45 P28 i 15,006 dle duet wae CUA ae : °284| 44 
aa 50 |-82--40 | 36- B28 ih ee ane . . *355) 48 





{ Female. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry Se Industry ——$$—$——$—$—$— | | 
and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages ; Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per j|per Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Knuirrep Goons, Firemen— 
INCLUDING HosmRy, (egg Ui Uateg Sratagesty Mia 41 | 77 -42 | 66 42 | 66 
—Conc. Soames Afar a sees 34 | 52 +31 | 52 38 | 52 
1S (6 Oar ae +30 | 77 -30 | 77 +336] 72 
Dyehouse men— IN OMA ere iclew otis afae.s °45 | 55 |-27--30 | 49 |-27--35 | 48 
Ee Pays Me Cs  2e| Kee  S -35 | 45 35 TRIG Ee eee eee me 245] 55 30 | 55 -30 | 72 
INO SHORE, Peet. as 30 | 55 -275| 55 275 Nee OMe os ees falar al srl ees orn eet 337) 78 32 | 78 
Notes e. .k oN ee 33-:38 | 55 |-30--38 | 55 |-30--38 Looe RAS mieten: Abpea ad boa Meet Cote (2 Ge 38 | 55 364| 494 
INGORE OR im te gor ce Be -326| 55 4 UNOS te tato steaks ea 267) 78 30 | 78 45 | 56 
IN Gb Ore .t dees 275) 55 -275| 55 276 TOA A Se eh ne Fe -35 | 50 30 | 54 
IN OGIO dae tes 36 | 50 36 | 50 36 INO SAO iho cele ote 0 27 | 60 °30 | 55 295) 54 
INOUE Hea e en e 27 | 50 |-27--30 | 55 297 INOW. hess 45 | 50 -50 | 65 50 | 634 
a toe fy Sy SEN DL En A -35 | 50 |-35--40 INGHL 2 F heels csteass 40 | 60 °38 | 55 38 | 55 
Zn A Se ee -40 | 50 -40 | 50 -40 PEELS GAG cleo tes was s 365} 494 46 | 48 44 | 50 
INO GOS cue Gert -38 | 50 -344| 50 35 TNCs ee A ee Re OC Ec de °473) 55 36 | 72 
IN SENT 4 ee. oe apes 40--48 | 50 -35 | 55 36 JNO eis aa 40--45 | 55 °45 | 63 52 | 41 
ING SIZE de 24--58 | 45 -40 | 45 40 FNC MLO bi ve al lace hee ies ase etterel| cla °40 | 66 40 | 66 
Noidseisch oc tseas 80--44 | 55 -44 | 42 43 INOUYE ee are 50 | 71 -475| 70 0 | 66 
ING a eee eee ae atts hers tenet -40 | 55 49 INTO) Ea aes es ree Sayin. +347) 494 333] 48 
EN OSLO eG ch ee UPN walt, oo aeaut nee. -364| 493 364 INOW IEO i aakealss «Seats 40 | 56 -40 | 56 40 | 56 
INGE1GS ck SO ies 38 | 523 -29 | 523 29 NOM O kee as Soulaaas °375) 72 375} 72 
NOM aca ctbone Goes 40 | 50 -323| 50 334 INC SNE A LR SU ae 50 | 44 -40 | 44 40 | 44 
IN OSB oe kee enna dee yt +35 | 543 35 ISO} G24 bye Sis Se 42 | 50 -45 | 56 45 | 56 
INO GUO II Laie. cae 20--32 | 494 -27 | 493 33 JY DES aa a ea a Re er | -46 | 48 52 | 48 
INO 20) te kam dae 30 | 50 -32 | 50 32 
INOe2E Sees lte Ake 30--33 | 50 °325) 45 325 
INO 22 ie cote aeterty o 3 493 455) 55 505 
INOS ZOU esck dans 40--50 | 493 -30 | 494 35 
ING 24s 2 hae: Pe deol: -375) 44 375 
INO 20a sha cPrtnictoe 40 | 45 -33 | 48 38 Smx YARN AND 
IN 0, 2O VES te ee see eT signs Se hs one -36 | 50 36 FasBRics 
Shippers— Winders, female— 
CIS Ph BE RAS cade base 30--40 | 493 38 | 45 40 es. ek Shots toed eee ddeles 21 | 51 25 | 50 
NOS 2S acskeige as 16--25 | 55 25 | 55 275 EN COOMMED ivova de cate ha Ooi] etarsie tates Weta ow 255) 55 285) 50 
NOs Sc seee oes 35 | 52 82 | 52 32 BNIGHEIRGIE Ss Sch mitoiats ceils: acketshala e flohelots 25--32 | 42-|-25--32 | 23- 
NOwui4ne pao asin. 25 | 55 Boy bts, 225 47 39 
IN Oo OU ten eee dee 18--25 | 55 94 | 55 25 INK): RR es) ae eed eee 28 | 54 24 | 50 
Nosiy6: i sche ee 36--44 | 50 -34 | 50 34 BNITOMMEED co, sche dereies Stores a fis: eve! staticiene!fleperes 21 | 423 20 | 40 
INO gO Bechet Bees -45 | 493).40--45 | 50 |-40--45 PROMO! cca eleres ae Ms lis awe weracilaates 22 | 48 25 | 48 
IN OPRS! eae -35 | 50 -32 | 493 °32 NGS ac ay le alafute opis crm iaratelelsiteaiete > 24 | 55 25 | 50 
NO 0a Ee eee 38 | 50 35 | 55 34 ING), SIME Se nee Ie crag! bs eve -22 | 50 25 | 47 
INOTLO; eerie 36 | 50 30 | 55 32 BNO ea cla stare hfe | tebe alee ea -17 | 45% 21 | 55 
Nome el Uy ML 2) [ile Miers | ee tee “17 | 55 21 | 55 
INO AN CO cern eT bc RS (eesti -42 | 48 42 IT OMMUNEE i chide da ged [isvete ws al Ca [lpialavs +21 | 50 25 | 60 
IN Ou WO cece eet. os chats d(penss -42 | 50 -42 DN Mm Oe Ws xy die hs brace al geeheg -24 | 55 +265) 50 
No: Loa ee :22--42 | 45 +38 | 45 |-35--52 BNW Me oc sect oud -18+-27 | 50 |-22--31 | 42 |-29--31 | 42 
INO SEE eae heal 1! Ga EE de -34 | 50 +395 BNA Nie hisliverare ste eis -30--35 | 44 |-30--40 | 45-|-30--41 | 38- 
Noo doth eee 38 | 523 -27 | 524 285 53 44 
Now 16. 2 eee 45 |} 50 375) 48 375 IN. 7A ES OPS BNBe Cae Asice -27 | 50 30 | 48 
Now EP op a eee 45 | 56 425) 45 +425 INTO. LU Teaaeas Sere aed EP eric ooe +275) 55 295) 54 
No lS: eee 2 et os Ses in -325| 50 |-30--40 ANG OBET Se, lob ateas big Pooaeaacteiacies -25 | 50 25 | 50 
NOs LOTR ee cn etka katana -34 | 50 34 PRN GRMN Hers: suse fate: win |i a-avenevaistena Pavalets +26 | 50 26 | 50 
NO.120) Sus te ries eae el Ries -40 | 55 40 INCOME Ne ig. sta Seteig x arelf's'ivetacceerernl|@ Oyaye +285) 43 29 | 37 
Noi 21 Oa sees 365| 492 -30 | 493 32 
ING 22 hi See Area | espe hs SPR te +80 | 514 30 
INGO: oes oe ie cls eee eines helen -33 | 48 38 Spinners, male— 
INS a San ed Ae Crees ioe +25 | 55 °25 | 55 
INIGK. 245 eal ea cee oe aac +225) 55 +265) 60 
Engineers— INORG so Setetals.c «linet e navare lp ctsre -20--25 | 24-|-24--28 | 15- 
Osta ee ea ee 42 | 72 -42 | 66 42 60 38 
Nowe ee ee 375| 55 +325) 55 40 INI@)s. Ce Gs RIS nied PERE eto [cae ce +25 | 47 29 | 55 
No. 83. ceceeeeee eee 39 | 52 -40 | 52 40 INCOM EIG Ss) «se are ate ts flaratels aeovess'T scene’ 17--20 | 55 |-20--25 | 55 
No. 4. eases 55) | 55 -51 | 49 55 IN OPPO coc ecules ela aels 21--25 | 55 25 | 50 
No. becca 815] 49 -486| 70 60 IN OSMN fre caledes sete -35--50 | 47- 50 | 48 50 | 48 
INO: "65.0 tact 60 | 50 -545| 55 555 56 
Nose (ies teapietas 39 | 494 -39 | 50 39 IN oie! 0, eee PiGomniagl ncaa 29--35 |.50 |-28--35 | 50- 
Nows. cnciteien aoe 70 | 50 55 | 493 60 55 
Na. Oe eae 50 | 60 51 | 55 51 Ii)... okie ARE cisl PE eine) Hear -30--38 | 55 |-34--88 | 574 
NoslOs aces 437! 60 45 | 60 45 IN OME MAG ace seer c celle pian g eisrstPareets 325) 60 325] 50 
NOME eas Oe ee 60 | 494 -64 | 48 +62 
NOME ee eis co tee | cee erat eh ee -47 | 60 °47 Spinners, female— 
Nosila™ieve eee ee 38 | 523 +343) 523 +336 OU SG td oh Ble wetees cela cre 21--23 | 51 -25 | 50 
Nowlenieaceee sce 60 | 50 -50 | 55 -50 INGA Tas os se ve alice cesses talents -17 | 50 +20 | 55 
Nonlbs oss oe ees 55 | 50 525) 45 +525 Nowesi io... Ria eieeeal seme ees [Rene °17 | 55 -21 | 55 
Noiwl6icgnanecos ee 50 | 544 45 | 68 45 IN OMA MOR Sicl ba Me laceseean les os +23 | 48 -29 | 56 
Now 92 eee 56 | 494 51 | 55 +424 INOS oa cis bss see's -33--35 | 44 |-28--29 |50- |-26--29 | 45- 
Non’. octet ne 455] 66 °365| 74 +40 55 49 
INGS1O sa sees See ich aaed [heen -67 | 48 67 UNO MO URES, crane sists loiceistne lina es -31 | 48 +33 | 48 
NOx2058ie eee’ 60 | 50 -70 | 50 70 UN OMG cvrelsistee [omar ee halite ss +285) 43 29 | 37 
Nos2hiteseaacens: 43 | 463 645! 463 OFO UA OF Ie INO Guntirss os cst cre Nelurrectalne Uowiets 24 | 50 -25 | 50 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1937 
Industry scan 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per j|per| per 
hour j|wk.| hour 
$ $ 
Sm.xK YARN AND 
Fasrics—Conc. 
Redrawers, female— 
IN Osis. ane ceteris sac Ree ak -21 
INO TR er Rt ieee TL 17 
INO Bins. << lareietete eee orsiscce ete sae “17 
Lo yy of: SPOONS SE ie ic 5 2s. ERAS Stel is an +225 
IN ORD Sook REE Cte el ote. °155 
No. 6 oe ee ee ee ee “21 
UN OGG fo) eI ieee eee. -24—-26 
INOS ein oe ree c,d -22--24 


ee eC oe i a) 


See eer eros eerrte seco seefevos 


eee eee ere aera rer eeretoeves 





eee eee eee seer tree e sees foses 
Feces eres ere leer ee eeetoone 
es i iy 


Cs oe es or ry 


Cs ec bre a ey 


ee Ce eos iC cy 
es Oe ee or ar 


Ce Co cs or rd 


Come ere e ere ee see sseee eoee 


+ 1930. 












Hrs| Wages 


per] per 
wk.| hour 
$ 
51 |-16--25 
55 “17 
40 -20 
54 +21 
474] -18--21 
55 +28 
54-| -25--28 
59 
50 25 


1938 








1929 1937 1938 
Industry —_——— |__| —_- 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per 
hour }|wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 

$ $ $ 
Loom fixers, male— 

INOS EL ULC OL bay alicn see eclecee 35--45 | 55 |-42--49 | 50 
INOs0 2: ciloaisce sees eee er Tee: -40 | 55 -45 | 55 
INO Sich aig Betus cells are tees -50 | 51 -54 | 50 
IN OM A Ati wae eis 65t| 523 -55 | 523 -59 | 50 
EN OW GO 5's 's.c oe a PR He -44 | 48 “48 | 55 
INO AEG: c.012 6 eA eo oer chtae +52 | 423 -59 | 50 
INOS, BE soadhhe Bes es| Sots Beet ee +545) 55 +585] 50 
TS (Coegd it Oe 8 = es 2-0) | Rene eee po ae -575| 48 -575| 48 
INO Gisci. cc B RR tee] Clete eee ann -53 | 55 -b7 |) 5D 
IN oye! (i Pemeres Cs ah, cy lbiehe aid oh cll © 35--55 | 55 |-39--59 | 55 
Nosit: 5 foes eee ee -50 | 55 +5 50 


ee Cos ier 


eee wor eocosecetoceecoerst[eses 


eC Ce eee i ard 


Cs CO oC Cr 


ee Cs ier er ry 


coe eee ere oer ele oer r er efoeee 


ed 


Ce ce ice ry 


oe Cs aCe y 


Cs iO eC ec ocr cd 


cure 


TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 
Industry —_—___—_——_ 
and Wages , Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
hour |wk. 
$ 
Surrts (c) 
Cutters, male— 
INOvell 4ge ous oe +615) 52 
INOtC re ee cuil cok ses al peels 
INGE S yee PEF MiG ektcaltee 
Nowra ree ches -56 | 463 
INOe OMe Ee eer lteh s,s abetes 
INOun OST ee cer alii seta cats ats 
INO pee eres Elie ott alls ich 
NOM Satteemeck aon: -565| 493 
INOUE ORY Merk Cce -30--70 | 51 
INOu ORs. cote: -56 | 50 
ING pple ewe a etilles alera agent Seokes 
Sewing machine oper- 
ators, female— 
INGE Re ea acti | -2511 52 
INOS eee tenn | aetes alot: 
INO? SRR rents 8 -205| 463 
INO aay ree et Cee a lee: 
IN Ost O Ree see nin Ee cre aaa. 
ING pe ON Se eestor IR eee al eae 
NOM eee ae +245) 49 
INO Stim eee -323) 493 
Nig Owe haere ase. f -25 | 50 
Now lOURA Re eee ty -15--35 | 51 
INO Er oe eye clea pere tere (ste: 
Examiners, female— 
IN Ose glee eee ce ke nieeac +20 | 463 
INGapadie SR ot ee HE tae eta ee: 
INO a Ope PELL te 2 -323] 493 
ING Arn tn. 4 eae -29--36 | 51 
INO wuoe ee aes -22 | 50 
ING JOR Rate ea tool te ate ah eae 
Pressers, female— 
INOD GUY ae hah saree °23)| O2 
NOIZE erat ark. -21 | 463 
INOr, a etaeee ea teres goer ur Be 
INO sade ere e : +245} 49 
INOT Ont a. iy -363| 494 
INOW  Gponee eer ae -20--33 | 54 
INO Gp eRe oc, -225| 50 
Box room workers, 
female— 
BN evan be Sn! de eee i ey TR aa a I HRN 
INGS 2 heen ee Aol ee ile 52 
INOw [det Seep acts -17 | 463 
INOW (Sper err eee. lhe aee ee tae lPb ht 
INOW OU 8 ee ere -18--26 | 50 
INOS SOnrtae or awe east ee ete le nao 
Shippers, male— 
INOS UR tae oa 327| 52 
NOt, 2c. BER tee © -40 |.... 
INGe onic +265] 49 
Now 2 ba eee. -60 | 493 
INO! (Ope eee -40 | 50 
INL GH eee ile. teehee, 
READ Y-MADE week 
CLOTHING 
A—MEN’S AND BOys’ 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
Cutters, male— 
INO. Saat ceae aa |e eee | eps 
INOS ba. eee ae oe 39-00 | 44 
IN@e ore Hos en ero eeniee belie 
INGOs HA ree cei ae ee elec. 
NON OM eee eee lee, 
INO AOIO Re eee recs Pa ene leests 
Note Clsiuay B00 Gucck Po oats | eee 
INO: Senn os cae oleae ae (ee 
IN Oi OMA At toe) cea roe atte 
INO OM saree rts cei tata oe | ay ts 
INO TI eer eee ae lameness 


(c) Work shirts included under Ready-Made Clothing—B. Men’s Work Clothing. 
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1929 1937 1938 
Industry Fe ec alate ae] ple UROL Deg WL sy LE 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages ; Hrs} Wages ; Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per |per] per |per 
week |wk.}| week |wk.] week |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Cutters, male—Conc. 
INOPI2 2.805 ee. 7 See eee 22-00-| 48 | 25-00-| 48 
33°75 33°75 
INGA IS i8 conte. ook | ere | eee 35-00 | 48 | 38-00 | 48 
INOW TA oS Ghee « o5i| ae Re eats 27-00 | 44 | 27-00 | 44 
BNO AB io site ee 34-00 | 44 | 34-50] 44 | 34-50 | 44 
INO ANAS ey ena 34-00 | 44 | 20-00-] 44 | 20-00-| 44 
40-00 36-00 
ING Sp eae SEAS 25-00 | 50 | 31-25 | 50] 31-25 | 50 
INO CHL RR oe. site ip aceon en eee 36-75 | 433) 37-75 | 433 
IN ORO eH cae. seis s 39-50 | 44 | 43-00 | 44] 48-00 | 44 
ING PADS Ta NES Be 40-00 | 44 29-00-| 44 29-00-| 44 
43-00 43-00 
INOmae bien cok sce ules ere eee eee 89-00-| 44 | 39-00-| 44 
43-00 43-00 
IN ei erste eho eval) dom tereeea tee 27°50 W381) | 22-2527 
INO UCR eee tees ees [ena Sates eLy 25-00 | 464) 25-00 | 463 
INO 4S, 0d hie snes 34-00 | 44 | 30-00 | 44 | 30-00} 44 
NOMAD eae cttclah tere ailte.s absewe iste | eoaneme 34-50 | 46 | 30-00 | 44 
Trimmers, male— 
USOmmati es Mere Wi gcte's 34-00 | 44 | 31-00 | 44] 31-00 | 44 
ING EA Bete BA aD OF Reh eee 28-50 | 44 | 28-50 | 44 
INO) 4 ds ee oy Gem Ves Geller a lec 53 32-00 | 44 32-00 | 44 
INR Feet tatctele ke sido artan eres 20-50 | 44 | 28-50 | 44 
INOS WORE AUER Raper aia cars ol bea 28-50 | 44 | 28-50 | 44 
JNO BS Seaedline emaerta (ates Projet ca eas 26-50 | 48 | 24-75 | 45 
INI@e EGE ne 34-00 | 52 | 20-25 | 48 | 26-50 | 48 
ENGQMme Hee carte ters, tisiste tka ore 22-00 | 44 23-00 | 44 
ENR Ot eect tote 32-00 | 44 | 20-50 | 44] 19-75 | 44 
INOUE Ain Bae 28-50 | 44 | 25-00 | 44 | 25-00} 44 
IN(@ el a We Ah ee 28-00 | 433} 33-50 | 433} 33-00 | 43% 
INOW Oo treten ts, lai lon ete oberon] once 21-00 | 44 | 21-00 | 44 
IN: 2 RRA Be 33-00 | 44 | 33-25 | 44 | 33-25 | 44 
INO a bees 22 32:00 | 44 | 38-75 | 44 | 46-75 | 44 
Basters, male— 
ON Oem Leite antes 35-00 | 44 | 24-50-| 44 | 26-50-| 44 
34-00 34-00 
INNO), S74gHE tie BA Be en Base eae aro 19-75 | 44 | 19-75 | 44 
INTO. Wenge Aree Ge Hite | teas Caer La 2 19-75 | 44 | 19-75 | 44 
INO), 22s Se A RM Sib ee cee (Cae 26-25 | 44 | 26-25 | 44 
INGOMEEDE sautsuke cisions al tiasspae este soe 17-00-] 38-| 13-50-| 25- 
26:00 | 44 | 25-00 | 42 
ING, Aes LI Ae asm] Panes ae | ec 15-25-| 32-) 14-50-| 26- 
21-75 | 36 21-75 | 37 
IN@o Sheer Bes Aenean Wc istic 8 hoch 34-75 | 69 | 37-75 | 74 
INO. SSA eo ae APY | ee oe Rael eo 26-25 | 48 | 25-00 | 48 
ING), SUR Sais Mein YR COE rat fi ticegs 24-00 | 48 | 19-50 | 383 
INOW LON OY crcreltattkats iletade resale nee 28-00 | 44 | 28-00 | 44 
ING), JD RC Seen 23-50 | 44 | 22-50 | 44 | 22-50} 44 
INGML oe we oe, as sans 32-00 | 44 21-00-| 44 22-00-| 44 
39-00 39-00 
INO: 18) gay ees APs colt 35-00 | 44 35-00 | 44 
IN@, CEA RAAR GS ort ae cbeine cal Ps Bee 35-00 | 44 | 35-00 | 44 
Basters, female— 
UN COMMMeL bonis share aceuans 23-50 | 44 13-75 | 44 13-25-| 44 
20-00 22-00 
ING... DERE eon ee ee omererh ies oe 16-00 | 44 | 16-00 | 44 
INOMMON osc eoe seca fee ler nee 13-75 | 44 | 13-75 | 44 
INGO MMRASS (sss tothe sees Peetgaeo ett 16:00 | 87 | 14-75 | 40 
INNO: SS SAR oN oar aires sae 14-50 | 433) 12-75 | 43% 
ENGOMOR IAs 's sc ajelake tacts eile’ staketaenets Notes 13-75-| 44 | 13-75-| 44 
19-75 19-75 
INGMMIETS Sot ntads Le ote nena one 11-00 | 48 10-00 | 384 
INOS) eee ee 10-00-| 52 12-50-| 48 12-50-| 48 
13-00 14-50 14-50 
INTO thot sree enlPe ace ereee te 11-25 | 48 | 11-25 | 48 
IO), 110s, Seen mh ip Pes [es easier eset 11-00 | 44 11-00 | 44 
NIG, 111; Sh Nae eye bette Bechet Pern 15-00 | 44] 14-00 | 44 
INO) It), Sa ae te 15-00 | 433] 14-75-| 433] 15-25-| 43% 
19-50 19-00 
UN GES os ka 17-00-] 44 | 18-00-| 44 | 18-00-| 44 
20-00 25-00 25-00 
ING Ime. fides: c 14-00-| 44 | 18-00 | 44 | 18-50 | 44 
18-00 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry 
and 
Occupation 








1929 
Wages | Hrs 





pe | ff | | | a | | | 


READY-MADE 
CLorHiInae—Con. 


A—MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
— Con. 


Sewing machine oper- 
ators, male— 
Nos DM ah ae 


IN OVI 2 Os hae duane erat ous) 
A SPOT PEE UNE Ua, Be ra con Ome ae py IR 


Noe Aaele Lo key Re Met atts eee Mpa 3 
INTO OER ae ee eRe tae caudal 


Sewing machine oper- 
_ators, female— 


dy op ke CARE ANE ietesnit 2 Ca DN UR a | LEN 


IN Oug DEY GLa eae et Ce RA cette 


No. 
No. 


cere eee eee eee too rae sertoooe 


Cs OC cs irr eT 


ec i ee a ee ocr er cd 


























CC i a 


ee ee i ir) 


re ee ee ee PO eo ims 


ee OC cs cc 


see eecee recor sfo sev ovoete eae 


ee ee ee Pr 


ee ee fe Cs ior 


seem ee eos ceeref{err eros oteore 


ee ee ee ee ee i 


weet ee eercceeet sore eroertoreee 


es Oe oC er 


sewer ec soccer soot erersoeeir vee 


ee ee Ce cs i ary 


eee ec e roscoe eloere er ae ets one 


ee eee eee os eestoorereretseve 


see ere oe oeeeet rose vresetreee 


see cece ses oeerfeesoroeerrtoese 


soe ee eer eoerecoe |e orereeet[esee 


i ee oC eC or  e eC ey 


ee Ce cs oc 


ec Cs Ce Cs ic 


core cece recs eneforsreeeeertoose 


seer eecr coerce foresee vetoeree 


eee eee ere sere efoes er eertfoore 


come meer esr eestoerovresstnove 


se ee ewer ror eoete rrr eer stoore 


ee Ce PO ay 


Oe oC ee ed 


eC e CCC eC aC ice Cee) 


es i ee Pc ey 


or ry 


eC ee ce OC ry 


ee ee oor er 


seer eee woe ee ete ero eerste oes 


CC Oc ee es Pe ey 


ee res iC ry 


Ce 


Cs ee i or ey 


Ce Cs iC ee ce ere Ore ay 


1929 1937 19388 
ol eee Seca a Industry 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages ; Hrs and | 
per |per| per j|per| per _ |per Occupation 
week |wk.| week |wk.!| week |wk. 
$ $ $ 
General hand sewers, 
female— 
NOt. eee eee 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
INO (5 aU ene 
32-00 | 44} 18-00-| 44 | 21-00-| 44|) No. 6 
28-00 38-00 No. 7 
23-00 | 44 23-00 | 44 No. 8 
23-00-} 44 | 23-50-| 44/1} Ne. 9 
30-00 31-50 Nod Oo. eek. ee 
25-00 | 44 | 28-50-| 44 
39-50 INOS aioe veers 
23-75-| 433} 25-75-| 483) No. 12 
28-00 28-50 No. 13 
23-00 | 44 23-50 | 44 
25-00-] 44 25-00-| 44 No. 14 
34-00 34-00 
21-75 | 49 | 17-25 | 383) Finishers, female— 
LACORS HT) Lig GOi| Aouth iw INO do. cern stengeeale 
2-00 | 44 | 22-00 | 44} No. 2 
38-75 | 432] 29-75 | 488! 30-00 | 4383) No. 38 
0-00-| 44 | 40-00-| 44 || No. 4 
46-00 46-00 No. 5 
22-50 | 44 | 28-00-] 44 | 28-00-| 44 
4-00 35-00 No. 6 
17-00-| 44 | 22-00 | 44 | 22-00-] 44 || No. 7 
24-00 35-00 No. 8 
22-75-| 44 | 25-00-| 4411 No. 9 
27-00 28-00 No. 10 
INOWUEL 2h Saha nae 
No. 12 
10-00-| 44 | 10-00-} 44 
13-25 13-25 Nolo eaee ere 
9-00-| 48 9-50-} 48 | No. 14............. 
15-00 15-00 IN@ ld: 54a eras 
27-25 | 44 | 16-75 | 37]]) No. 16 
DBS) Aa OS 75, 1 AA INO adi bea bet 
13-50-| 44 | 13-75-| 44 
18-00 18-00 Pocket makers, male— 
12-25-| 438] 12-25-| 433] No. 1............. 
21-50 21-50 
17-00-| 44 | 13-75-| 44) No. 2............. 
25-00 28-50 No. 3 
14-00 | 44] 14-00 | 44]| No. 4 
11-75 | 89 | 14-50 | 44+ No. 5............. 
48 No. 6 
11-50-} 48 | 10-00-| 40} No. 7 
18-25 15-75 No. 8 
15-50 | 47 11-50 | 32 No. 9 
12-50 | 48 13-25 | 48 No. 10 
12-50 | 44 12-50 | 44 INO. ee ee ee 
17-50 | 50 | 10-75 | 40! 10-00] 40] No. 12 
14-50-| 44 14-50-] 44 
16-00 16-00 No. 13 
15-00-| 44 | 13-00-] 44 | 13-00-} 44 
21-00 17-00 19-00 No. 14 
20-00 | 4382) 18-75-| 432] 18-50-] 433) No. 15 
20-00 21-75 
22-50 | 44 | 15-50-] 44 | 16-50-| 44 ||Hzaminers, male— 
19-50 19-50 INO. ald ee trees 
15-00 | 463] 15-00 | 40 
14-00-} 44 | 13-00-| 44 | 12-25-) 44|) No. 2 
20-00 17-00 19-50 No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 
13-50 | 44 | 13-75 | 4411 No. 6 
22-00 | 44 | 20-00 | 44] 20-00 | 44|| No. 7............. 
13-75 | 44 | 18-75 | 44 |) No. 8 
20-75 | 44 19-50 | 43 No. 9 
15-75 | 44 17-00 | 44 
12-50 | 48 | 12-50 | 481 No. 10............. 
10-00 | 38 | 10-00 | 38 || No. 11 
11-75 | 47 | 10-00 | 382 
13-50 | 44 | 13-50 | 44 ||Pressers, male— 
12-00 | 44 | 12-75 | 44|| No 
17-75 | 433) 14-25 | 482) 14-75.) 483] No. 2............. 
22-00 | 44 | 24-50 | 44 | 26-00 | 44 
22-00 | 44 22-00-| 44 26-00 | 44 No. 3 
26-00 INOS. ck atch pete 
25-00 | 441 25-00 | 44 


1937 1938 
Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per |per] per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk 
$ $ 
17-75 | 40 14-00 | 34 
14-50 | 433] 16-25 | 43% 
18-00 | 44 16-00 | 44 
14-00 | 44 14-00 | 44 
12-50 | 48 12-50 | 48 
12-50 | 48 10-00 | 38% 
12-00 | 48 12-75 | 423 
8-75 | 48 | 10-00 | 48 
11-00 | 44 11-00 | 44 
13-00-] 44 14-00-| 44 
19-00 16-00 
14-50 | 44 14-50 | 44 
16-00 | 44 16-00 | 44 
15-25 | 42 15-50-| 44 
18-00 
12-00 | 42 13-25 | 44 
19-50 | 43 13-25 | 40 
13-50 | 44 13-75 | 44 
13-75 | 44 13-75 | 44 
10-75 | 36 12-00 | 36 
13-75 | 44 13-75-| 44 
17-50 
16-25 | 433} 16-25 | 433 © 
12-50 | 48 12-50 | 48 
11-50 | 48 10-00 | 48 
12-50 | 44 12-50 | 44 
13-00-| 44 13-00-| 44 
15-00 15-00 
15-25 | 433} 16-00 | 433 
18-50-| 44 18.50-| 44 
21-50 21-50 
20-00 | 44 20-00 | 44 
20-00 | 44 20-00 | 44 
21-50 | 44 21-50 | 44 
12-50 | 214} 10-75 | 20 
21-75 | 45 19-25 | 44 
31-50-| 44 | 29-00-| 40 
40-00 39-00 
386-75 | 42 22-00 | 30 
38-25 | 43 40-75 | 43 
28-50 | 44 28-50 | 44 
25-50 | 48 25-50 | 48 
29-75 | 48 26-50 | 48 
34-00 | 44 34-00 | 44 
25-00 | 44 25-00 | 44 
30-00 | 44 30-00 | 44 
43-50 | 44 | 48-75 | 36 
40-00 | 44 36-00 | 44 
42-00-| 44 42-00-| 44 
48-00 48-00 
35-00-| 44 35-00-| 44 
45-00 45-00 
21-00 | 26 20-00 | 26 
44-00 | 44 | 44-00 | 44 
34-00 | 44 | 38-00 | 44 
25-00 | 44 | 22-00 | 44 
30-50 | 44 23-50 | 44 
25-00 | 44 25-00 | 44 
27-50 | 48 27-50 | 48 
28-00 | 44 28-00 | 44 
23-50 | 44 23-50 | 44 
30-00 | 44 30-00 | 44 
20-00-| 44 21-50-| 44 
25-00 25-00 
26-00 | 433} 26-00 | 432 
0-00 | 44 | 30-00 | 44 
25-00 | 44 25-00 | 44 
25-00-| 44 24-00-| 44 
30-00 29-00 
28-75 | 44 28-75 | 44 
29-75 | 38 30-25 | 39 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1937 1938 
Industry | | 
and Wages , Hrs} Wages , Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per 
week |wk.}| week |wk.| week 
$ $ $ 
READY-MADE 
CiotHina—Con. 
A—MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
—Con. 
Pressers, male—Conc. 
INGE ROi ey eee Reet ON casa oa Hea an 31-00 | 44 | 31-00 
INOS ERE ee ae ere Red, ott hada: 33-75 | 40 | 382-75 
INGE a MMe eae oe leet ee tiniuy | 17-00-} 433] 19-75- 
24-00 25-75 
INGEN Serica cn, Gee EN Aa Me Re) 27-75 | 44 | 27-75 
INOURON EE Weer MUN NC Ca ssc Tek oc) 20:75 | 44 | 20-75 
INOUE LE rts soem uole wee a oe Tula 30:00 | 44 | 30-00 
INGUR te Meet menemeiie oes tat 23:75 | 48 | 19-25 
NOs d2u eee cas el ee ates 14-50 | 36-} 15-00- 
17-50 | 48 | 17-25 
INGWTSR ab ee a more ate dawned [ee ie! 24-25 | 48 | 19-50 
NO W14a ee, Se Eu RNs HOE 23:00 | 48 | 23-00 
INGU@ISU ES aero eres Sees ees.  ) 25-00 | 48 | 25-00 
NOP TOE Wee eel ae oe shila ss: 21-50 | 48 | 23-75 
INO a cee cee ee ee were cere ted 23-00-| 44 | 25-00- 
35-00 35-00 
Nov igi. se ae e 27-00 | 44 | 20-00-| 44 | 24-00- 
30-00 30-00 
NOs LO See yae tees 34-50 [432 | 28-75 | 432) 31-00 
Nos 207. aaa ae 27-00-| 44 | 32-00-| 44 | 32-00- 
37-00 44-00 44-00 
Nol 2il.. 7 eae 27-50 | 44 | 35-00 | 44} 35-00 
NOP oot ee eee 30-00-| 44 | 28-00-| 44 | 28-00- 
40-00 48-00 48-00 
NoOrzani ia rats cee eee 15-75 | 44 | 17-25 
INOH2ST ie cme eel aere cee by, 32-00-| 44 | 32-00- 
41-50 41-50 
NOUZOE Ta eet cee eccer ek ieee 24-25 | 271 14-50 
NO} 2605 sateen 22-00 | 44 | 17-00} 39-| 17-50 
29-00 44 
Under pressers, male— i 
Nos 1g eee re 29-00 | 44 | 21-50-| 44 | 22-00- 
24-00 24-00 
De hate, Bas Core ches 2 (ee 13-20 | 44 | 16-00- 
20-75 20-75 
NOs Bok tree Pelee hee bic ed 20-00 | 44 | 20-00 
INO Rate tne Metre dh 19-75 | 38} 16-00 
NO. BOL ae eee elias one: 20:00 | 44 | 21-00 
INO: RO ter eomies gab ly. 26:50 | 42 | 22-25 
INO. pita ee Reh lee aisios 20-75 | 44 | 20-75 
INGOs Saree tee ee ele meniost 21-00 | 44 | 21-00 
INGE Oe Satis WRAY Ue o, 19-25 | 48 | 19-25 
NOLO ee oie keccci te occ 15-50 | 48 | 12-50 
NO? eae ee ee hs 21:00 | 48 | 19-25 
NOs 22 eat ee ee Ses cok 12-50 | 44} 12-50 
NOMISES ec eee terse celles 13-00 | 31 12-50 
NoMa eee het ccitets cae 14-75 | 44 | 16-00 
Tailors— 
INOUE ae ete time here f 26:25 | 44 | 26-75 
Bao Path Saat ese cc Bh, | RO 26:00 | 44 | 26-25 
NOSES ee mee meen cits cabs cn 37-75 | 44] 35-75 
ING.) TER Ata Se eels eee Mth Oa 25-00 | 44} 25-00 
NOL WO coe ed oe aceon bl ea 32-50 | 433] 28-50 
INORG eee ee toad tem ane (nee 26:50 | 44] 28-50 
NONE eee cee ah ial 30-75 | 48 |} 28-75 
NGUSSk. eee ee eee sate eke nan 30-75 | 48 | 25-00 
INO (Qiao ees 30:00 | 433] 27-00 | 432) 27-50 
ING? LOWae errr ene 22-00 | 44 | 22-00-| 44 | 20-00- 
9-00 24-00 
Nol ld, seth 6s 25-00 | 44 | 33-00 | 44} 33-00 
Nox2 RR ee Cl ee 2-50-| 44 | 22-50- 
30-00 30-00 
NOPTS Stee ee eras foarte ces, 36-50 | 563] 27-50 
INOS eee ee oe cans 23-75 | 44 | 27-75 
NOP 16ic Se elon hee ok dooren 28:00 | 44 | 28-00 
B—MEN’S WORK 
CLOTHING 
Cutters, male— 
PCC tN ks i es oe 20-00 | 472} 20-00 
INO MERZ Ree eel is biscom tamil deo 19-00 | 45 | 20-00 
INOS RO Stee Oe ee Re sete ances tte SAS 27-00 | 48 | 27-00 
INOa hae eee ey RT ON ebe till see ote 31-20 | 60 | 25-00 
INOR POSC eo ne ateilels ha ka baleen 25:00 | 55} 25-00 
INGy 8G cs tee hie aie ese) Perret ne es 18-50 | 55 18-50 














1929 1937 
Industry | — 
and | Wages Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 
Cutters, male—Cone. 
INO Vii tae eee Mba ce abe tar 15-50 | 48 
INTO’ Saag ts eae erate nt, rea Jo 21-00 | 493 
DOM UR iets 8 CWA oye Sedalia ee 24-00 | 464 
ING ek Oe ae tn eaara tas Menace eget 2 26-25 | 48 
IN GS Ree err eerie 25-00 | 44 | 28-00 | 473 
INOW ee Neher Haney 1 ea Wok 27-50 | 48 
INOR BOL treet Seman ey ce ot Porere 25-75 | 432 
INO DTAL eae: Nae cect 21-00 | 48 
NOM RSE are aia) DERM Nis au cto, 19-25 | 55 
INO TO Nh aun cement 35-00 | 44 | 26-75 | 44 
INO LT aah PER TN TR See Nr 24-00 | 55 
INOS TSE A AEN Ye 37:00 | 44 | 31-75 | 44 
INOW LOE he ek Mae 35-00 | 44 | 32-00 | 44 
INOS 208 Gas MeN UTE aa IRM Teele 29-75-| 44- 
33-00 | 48 
INO 2 1 A a 34-00 | 44 | 35-00 | 44 
INQU 220 2 UAW OA ean went only | rat 19-75-| 48 
20-50 
INGH 23.) Sete eerie wey ale eee 25-00 | 40 
INOW ZAL: RRS ee 30-00 25-00 | 44 
INOS 250%. eee ae ae amet [pale 16-50 | 44 
INOS 26) eed ns 35-00 | 44 | 32-50 | 44 
NOR 21s ee eS SRT Ee 19-00 | 40 
INO 28D oe AEM SEE 35-00 | 44 
INOS 20) 08. Fh ite 35-00 | 44 | 29-00 | 44 
NOR SOR ae) Te 40-00 | 44 | 29-25 | 44 
INOW OLE CRE se 40-00 | 44 | 29-75 | 44 
INO Oost rele yale ME ae Ete 22-50 | 44 
INDSSSh eRe Se hoe 35-00 | 44 | 32-50 | 44 
IN OY SE ea ee ae etc al eet ae 25-00 | 44 
Sewing machine oper- 
ators, female— 
DRY a WL ES eae | i cr 7-25-| 43- 
10-00 | 48 
HNO R Vie Ay REPAY en ena a 7-50-| 44 
11-00 
ING oe ctee ete eo WCAG Chior) eae 10-50 | 45 
INCOM ea iat a eee SA Sth ee 7:50-| 48 
11-00 
INOS HD: .. dees SARE. cates 2 Hise 7-50-| 42- 
10-00 | 55 
IN GR Ne ANS Nel aid ace art ele aac: 9-25 | 54 
INOB HT). 5 eRe eRe ceitclode cae he: 0:75 | 48 
INGE eos Canes uee ee 12-50 | 44 | 10-00 | 474 
Noe Oh: Ae Gees See es 12-00 | 43 
Now 0. 2). Fee Re ee eee ey. 8-25-| 48- 
11-75 | 53 
So 4 OR Seed ee? I 9-25 | 493 
DINOM AR 2e tat aA. SA ea) 7-25-| 48 
13-00 
(cc ie Mme ce ace ae a Mm me A 13-00 | 543 
INIOMOLA? SRON BOL RR? Bay ae ea 11-00 | 55 
INU CSM a8) ap aes eee a 11-00 | 50 
By tG Oh MOA OR oR haan, 13-50 | 433 
IG] AiR ca ine teneeettin (euaktaeseats Sl Beal 10-75 | 385 
UNOMRS Lies hab Re eine 14-00-| 44} 12-25-| 34- 
24-00 17-00 | 44 
SOO) OS PAA nce the eet | Dey Nay? 10-50-| 26- 
18+50 | 42 
INGORE O ot Oe Bere Pale alee Mots soe 9-25-| 38- 
14-25 | 54 
TiC 7) RR Ae og Pe eid Hee 2-00 | 44 
INC) Oe aa 19-25 | 44] 15-25 | 44 
INOS: 6 eae esis see ANS 12-25-| 44 
17-50 
INO 5.0): Cae 2 ITS sated hate 13-25 | 44 
INOS 2 Ee Rehan Loy Paani 3-50 | 44 
ING), POR Se reibeae 11-00 | 494} 9-00-| 54 
15-00 
TG) 927/ R pebeenettiel [AL Aen AN at 7-50~| 29- 
11-75 | 36 
IDNC0) 09.1) aM ia ssh eg eet Sey ep 12-00 | 44 
AO O Ee se SP atten saesetll sxeiiers 11-00 | 44 
INOS Ors...) SILO rch tem 8-75 | 30 
INTO a ee Oe RT ay bBo 12-00 | 44 
NOMS ZOE 5 cert bettie eine crete leccie 11-00-| 44 
15-50 
ENO Fs Nie ae Nal saeco oeekete | cause 8-00-| 32- 
12-00 | 40 
INOS Aup ss) Sah Ne eel vemierats atolls ses 11-50 | 44 


1938 
Wages | Hrs 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


























1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry |] | — Industry a 
an Wages ; Hrs} Wages |) Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | Wages ,Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per}| per | per Occupation per |per} per |per| per  |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
READ Y-MADE 
CiorHING—Con. Sewing machine oper- 
ators, male— 
B—MEN’S WORK INOS 21. een reds 25-00-| 44 | 24-00-] 40 | 22-00-| 40 
CLOTHING—Conc. 35-00 44-00 40-00 
INOn Bi vubls levetereveenl| dactmenenn | eres 21-25-] 25-} 12-00-] 12- 
Sewing machine opera- 28-75 | 32 15-75 | 21 
tors, female—Conc. INO B18 ee ga co ar ee 32-00 | 40 | 32-00 | 40 
INORSD es rove areca cal cisions D1 OOn As | atte OOM 44 ie Note 45...% joe poe dle wetromrent cere 22-00 | 40 | 22-00 | 40 
INOS 3B c ieeec ails cabicte sells eine 11-00-| 44 | 11-00-| 44 
13-50 17-50 Sewing machine oper- 
IN OS STsare tire eaters: 12-50-| 44 | 10-00-] 44 | 12-50-} 44 ators, female— 
27-50 21-00 22-00 Nos 12.2 seas 15-00 | 44 | 16-75 | 40] 17-50 | 40 
INO SS sccm ofete ol ico eC 16-00-| 44 | 16-00-] 44) No. 2.............]......-0)e6-- 16-00 | 44] 16-00 | 44 
20-00 20-00 INOS e833 J.) ae se eee aero all ance 15-50 | 29 | 19-25 | 34 
INOF39 nc. tee aes Lao AA om 44 Loe om) aaen | Nowa... es ee nelle aera eet 25-50 | 40 | 25-50 | 40 
16-00 16-00 INOW Bh se Ae eeeeelllcal ee trae tides ae 19-75 | 40 | 19-75 | 40 
INOHAO <5 eee ee otal LO M25 40-1 Be 2b AL WP INGUG: ote genset lo aeercleig Later 16-75 | 40 | 16-75 | 40 
18-00 | 48 | 20-00 NOS TEC. aoe eeeme ee oiere ae teers 12-50 | 44 | 12-50 | 44 
Hzaminers, female— INOW Sis sts pias setae 12-50 | 44) 14-00} 40] 18-75 | 41 
OL eg eS MN Cre acca iC 9-25 | 45 D2 Oa 4 Orie NOM Gi! 1 went ae Mien] Rvs clceten cra 12-50 | 44 | 12-50 | 44 
ING 22 oe amr le ane arent RL A P2-O0WVAGH 2000) 468 Nox 10) aon tei c eae oe [ice 14-00 | 44 | 14-50] 44 
IN OBO ee cyte eae ha she eee ee 7-25 | 36 10-25 | 46 
INO a Aes Shc SN se TA 7-25 | 48 7-25 | 48 Finishers, female— 
INO Bids Se ace ete a AS EES ea ll an Be 6-75-| 48 M251 43° Now lees ata meee 15-00-] 44 | 15-00-] 45 | 15-00-| 40 
9-50 12-00 20-00 19-00 17-00 
IN Os Gis, Os or vcve Comal es Reade | ieee HOZOOM O50) T100)|; 48 id INOS 2hs oc cage cea salty ae 11-25-| 21-] 11-75-| 33- 
INGu acs cee Aen 17-00 | 44 | 12-50 | 44] 12-50 | 44 13-50 | 2: | 19-75 | 38 
NOUS hie coe QO MOOMeee OMG) elkee2o! |, 32) || INOWSab «tac yee ed oaieict ns oie Be CNR Mee hee tlle oon 
15-00 NOt 4 e  cisetear eetaig | oreo enews i2-75-| 40 | 12-75-| 40 
ING An 9 es ne eee 16-00-| 44 | 15-50 | 44] 15-50 | 44 16-75 16-75 
18-00 INO Dies. sie hae aoe a arn eee 12-50 | 44 | 12-50 | 44 
INGOT LOU reais cee neu a AUC ea Cae tock 44 | 14-00 | 44] No.6.............. 15-00 | 44 | 13-25] 41] 15-75 | 44 
INO aot eenird. 14-00 | 44 | 12-00 | 44 | 16-00 | 44 ||Pressers, male— 
INO O12 iy Oa trot ute aaa iy P3008 444)) 16-001) 44 NGUGie eae e 24-00 | 44} 29-00 | 40] 33-00 | 40 
INOVIS AGE Bae ine 14-008) 44 2-00N| 4401002500) | 44 Nov ait. ee, Sees 30-00 |} 44 | 30-00 | 43 | 28-00 | 40 
INOS LE Oe ae 15-00-44 hide 00) 44a uo O—|. 4401 Noy So: cc aue ge siells aan eae Slee 28-75 | 39 | 31-50 | 36 
19-00 15-50 17-00 NO bois Aaa bere] Ce 8 | ee T5= 2519S eee Sale. 
Pressers, male— NOS On ue Seeds eee eee 28-75-| 40 | 28-75-| 40 
Osea kas a Beare lceeeperetal | s prebeteraterel lenses 17-50 | 53 16-75 | 48 32-00 32-00 
INOUE Ee eae eee mae aire 16-008) 1465) MelS00 | 465i h INOWGse stearate lis cree aencrel| caters 26-00 | 40 | 26-00 | 40 
INGU ES 5 veieenidneae TS00NK445 22 O0n Asal) e22-00 || 474) INOS Tin ace cco adeee ceases oelaese 20-00 | 44 | 20-00 | 44 
INOW: Ween Paes doy com ace HS 200N PASE] WLG-00 | 48. NOt Siee domes onl netekinetlacne 24-00 | 44 | 22-25 | 44 
Dao Pia Oeee Sran een sce Rea a | Renae 13-50 | 493} 13-50 | 493 
INOTACae serra eile teen eee 14-50 | 55 | 14-75 | 48 D—WOMEN’S AND 
NOs Vo veteac ee semae Gin Seana de 12-25-| 48 | 12-25-| 48 || cumLDREN’S DRESSES 
19-75 19-75 
ING. Bs i he came OR AN Aan tease 14-00 | 44 | 17-50 | 44 ||\Cutters, male— 
IN OUT Oot ee enedre |. Gamiee Teresa LOE OOB Asa tor OO "44. 1% INO aly Aatuete rinse eer Millets 23-00 | 463] 23-00 | 464 
INO WLO cnet epee 25 OOM 4a nae OOM sae 26- 50 (44 NGo tos. 2h epee eee oleate ely ee 20-00-] 49 | 20-00-| 44 
INO HLL ieee a ements ea Mal ieee 22-25 | 40} 30-50 | 44 30-00 30-00 
Nove... ee ae 20-000 F40F ee teOD ose: 00°] 545" Nik t3:,. eee eeeetell te gare seerel rae 23-00-| 44 | 24-00-| 44 
IN Oe 13S seg cece tens | ora py 17-50 | 44 17-50 | 44 30-00 31-50 
UNO ela ii cah are arc arp eeaue tikes 1SCOOG| AA nie 20°00) )| 44.4) NOs. tae a tore lecieeieelllocee 27-00-| 49 | 30-00 | 48 
NOMS 5), asehea ns 30-00 | 44 23-25 | 44 24-25 | 44 30-00 : 
INTO BAL GW) seers Sine Mikal Grvmny suum Ae OHIO EAS lS CO. | 44 Nl INO. sD sadeseremeeres 36-00 | 463] 26-00 | 464] 25-25 | 36 
INOS TE) stirs a2 Tica 8 Sti 18-00 | 44 | 18-00 | 4411 No. 6............. 31-00 | 47 | 26-00 | 47] 26-75 | 48 
ING Spas, a cles Calter eel [ats aoe PSSDOMEsOR Md 70%| 44 Il Nocide. dacehe a dteeel emia ceediead 25-50 | 594) 27-25 | 634 
INO} 98) : Sera cteeelle oe tale linens 30-00 | 464) 30-00 | 464 
Pressers, female— NOs2Or 34s eee 26-00 | 464] 22-50 | 463] 22-50 | 463 
Oslo eae laerecetas eee 9-25-| 48 9° 00=| 507] INOPLO:. caereea etal une aeot | eee 20-00 | 50 | 19-00 | 474 
14-00 16-00 Now itt) sone) tea 34-00 | 44 | 27-00 | 44] 28-00 | 44 
1 [Figg ae ne gd Ma le ect aad (OA 7°75 | 55 0°25.) 40 Nord. fae ee 31-00 | 44 | 24-00 | 48 | 24-00 | 47 
INO PRES | alee iedineyO NT WMIRCRy ae hol gaan 11-50 | 42 6-50 h) 25 [leVNOO1S. sa Maes etl ee ia ete 29-75 | 44 | 30-25 | 40 
UNG Ae ieee HUlaL al GUC Aye 15-00 | 40 12-25 | 36 
WO eos si eat Pie ad ciate meres 17-50 | 45 | 15-50 | 42 Sewing machine oper- 
INOGG As pitts Sees 18-00 | 44 | 14-50 | 44 | 17-00 | 44 ators, female— 
INOUE wt shee 16°00) e4sela pice aoe? 752 44a ONGE 215. 2 Rie Pair On See 10-75 | 463} 12-00 | 463 
INO? S. ees ice Gel eos ee 12-75 | 44 15-25 | 44 NOL R2i.: AG eee, oe ere eee 7-00-| 48 8-00-| 48 
INO aD ster sa cmb | 2s Saale eu eters 13-50 | 40 | 17-75 | 44 11-00 12-50 
Not (3.508. ANA, ee ers | Base 14-00-| 44 | 16-00 | 44 
C—WOMEN’S AND 21-00 
CHILDREN’S INGE 78. 88, EBs oblnscell croc 7-00-| 48 8-00-| 48 
COATS AND SUITS 11-00 12-50 
Cutters, male— INO TDias ss euiaecer 12-75 | 463) 12-25 | 463) 11-75 | 42 
IN OTE LG rit ets, SOs SDsO0U ee eulpeczcOUnmeOnnco- 20140" UNow6.22..0-s0ene: 10-00 | 47 | 11-00-| 47 | 11-00-| 47- 
NOTE Ae aoe a eee ls ote Sale 32-00-| 40 | 35-25-| 40 19-00 19-00 | 50 
48-00 50-50 DSI CVA AY Rene a aoe Sn ete) Pee ieeintey | eae 8-75-| 33-| 9-50-| 40- 
INI Op Moe 26 Momence hed settee een ee eae Ai DOM (Rea iciee sh eee lone 13-75 | 42 14-00 | 47 
ING RR4 Se re nen | eee, SOSA EAON 32° 297 400 INOS aS sna tetae Meee |\o kes cote mene 14-00-] 463} 14-00-| 463 
INGRHE STU 20 ee rere Ge, ote es | tee 24-25 | 44 25-00 | 44 18-00 20-00 
INOZAG a hens cae lc. seat eens 26:00) 9405) 26-008) 740i) Nos 19) case. oceeee 12-50-| 463] 12-50 | 44 | 12-50 | 463 
INO Te cites cattle 40-00 | 44 | 20-00-| 44 | 21-00-| 464 18-00 
28-50 30-00 Nol. 3.98. 1 Aue 15-50 | 44] 13-25] 44 | 13-25 | 44 





INO nr Si easiness SOZ00NIMASTIAeZO-OOMeeam| 22°00 Uae No will tears rrera || nea cerceeielleeete 11-25 © 453! 13-00 ! 474 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry ee ee Industry —<—$<_ |__| 
and Wages | Hrs} Waxes | Hrs} Wages , Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages ; Hrs| Wages ; Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.}| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
READ Y-MADE Purifiers— 
CiorHine—Cone. Uno fuiape Weteeer Staats: SM °475) 50 -45 | 50 |-40--46 | 53 
INOshi2e tata sake ene -50 | 72 +475) 72 -475| 72 
D—WOMEN’S AND Saas ears GU Areal ATE Salida Lana -525| 48 -60 | 48 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES INO MaEA sh «chan cine +35 | 60 -49 | 48 -49 | 48 
—Conc. INOXGD ony eee -50 | 48 +445) 48 +445] 48 
INO we Ou's et eine. ee -50 | 48 -485| 48 -485) 48 
Sewing machine opera- NOM iere ele elie +45 | 48 °45 | 48 -45 | 48 
tors, female-Conc. 
(oyp. WBE Ny aN! aed DAA ee DR 11-00 | 44 | 11-00 | 44 
TNKOY, (Meola ys Seetaed It Aika allel Are 12-50-| 47 12:50-| 47 ||Grinders— 
13-00 13-00 NOs nlc ak ioe -64 | 65 +625) 50 -65 | 49 
I NOPLAS accctt tatevsls lane 14-50 | 44 12-50-| 48 12-50-| 47 UNO eS sis Atala Cae -565} 60 +45 | 48 745 | 48 
15-00 18-00 INO MON sie emirate -60 | 72 -575| 72 -575| 72 
INORG ee eer R ie stella cies ead 15-50 | 44 LOMO Me Osi MNO tudes a: cies cic enclee Tle beeen laele -70 | 48 -70 | 48 
NOLO eile wie ote one I abecs ec eke ls Ha Gar 18:00 | 44 15:50 | 27 J ots IM RR hdl ae es le i -61 | 48 -61 | 48 
INO ue Liviyes cP eiehesete erellrs ete ans iesgetae 13-75 | 543) 12-00-] 4721 No. 6.........000. -63 | 48 +57 | 48 -57 | 48 
WZSOOTIMOSHA INO DIET. os ck cmicite sits -63 | 48 °57 | 48 -57 | 48 
Finishers, female— 
opt Ua wean Agee hie bea. seek ia CL 12-50 | 44 12:50 | 44 | Packers— 
INO Rares Cee ee a ete ee eet a edt s 8-50-| 37- SrO= Ola MNO. Obed celesie alee ore -45 | 66 °45 | 40 -46 | 40 


seer eseese ore 


ser oereereoee 


40 
335 





48 
48 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


lll—————————————SSSS>—===ananeeoorrrarr aS 








1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1988 
Industry | | Industry — — | |— —-— 
and Wages |) Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Waxes ,; Hrs} Wages , Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per per | per per | per Occupation per per per per per per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| weex |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Frour—Concluded 














Es TA eee i tev ce evabae [REE 63 | 48 17-00-| 50 | 20-00-] 50 
IN cpus ore cla era Sako 55 | 56 50 | 48 21-00 25-00 
IN ONS es eee etl 565} 60 55 | 54 17-00-] 45 | 20-00-] 45 
INGA ae eee eine 625] 56 55 | 56 25-00 27-00 
NO Ven Diets cboreraiee eras 50 | 48 425) 56 25-00 | 56 | 26-00 | 56 
17-00 | 54 | 16-00 | 42 
INO iO see mani eects 68 | 48 625| 48 27-00 ae 27-00 | 54 
Firemen— 23-50 }....] 23-50 
roy Ieee an eet ine diye 30 | 55 +825) 55 21-00-| 56 | 21-00-|] 56 
INO Wieck. dene tee 355| 84 -30 | 84 25-00 25-00 
INTO Spiced eruhs: dtocaaavererstone 40 | 84 +325) 84 24-50 | 56 | 22-00 | 56 
INO HUA ic. < Satere . evamne 53 | 48 +50 | 40 25-50 | 54 25-50 | 54 
Ifo se A er ene ake 45 | 72 -425) 56 16-00-| 45 19-00-| 45 
INO OG moras Serta: 55 | 48 -53 | 48 22-00 26-00 
INI AUT That OLENA Bo eee IN -45 | 48 19-00 | 54 19-00 | 54 
dy Rey delete Glee MeRIE orale 50 | 48 -47 | 48 22-00 | 54 | 25-00 | 54 
20-00-}| 50 | 19-50-| 50 
Oilers— 25-00 25-00 
INOetel (0,2: W eee, obec te 40 | 60 °375| 60 22-00 | 56 22-00 | 56 
IN Osmo aibec a oenals Reatek 50 | 54 -456| 40 20-00 | 48 | 20-00 | 48 
IN Osage oot ase de stone 425) 72 425) 66 20:00 | 48 | 20-00 | 48 
INGORE. 5c dobre se ctets 45 | 60 44 | 48 19-00-] 48 19-00-| 48 
INOMND oe eh core bask 425) 48 40 | 48 26-00 26-00 
IN ORO nea teiet atm shale 45 | 48 435| 48 18-00-| 54 | 18-00-] 54 
INO Gigli cin cartes: saeesks 475| 48 47 | 48 21-00 21-00 
TOUS lal emia tepals ole ie eat oes -37--43 | 48 19-00 | 54 19-00 | 48 
IN Ole Oni ia Bowie eters -455| 48 385) 48 21-50 | 54] 23-00 | 54 
INO GLO cate eiek ates -445| 54 45 | 54 21-50 | 44 | 23-00 | 44 
IN On bcdes cataek Me sla -40 | 48 38 | 48 23-00 | 54 | 23-00 | 54 
INOWL2 Sic woe een -40 | 60 46 | 48 26-50 | 48 | 26-50 | 48 
23-00 | 42 23-00 | 42 
Labourers— 28-00-| 48 | 28-00-| 48 
Orta line ohare Siete 30—-325) 55 325) 55 32-00 32-00 
IN Giana chs eee ees -35 | 60 -33 | 45 |- 
INO ROL: eee eh ee: “SO Hae MOU eo oeOu MOON soe C1 GO til INO wiley sc, doer ececeruselle neve tie clio neriee 24-00 | 44} 24-00 | 44 
INORG ANS <bean Obras -35 | 60 -30 | € . . 48 | 21-00 | 48 
INGO Os di ey eens -30 | 60 56 21-00 | 56 
IN OMG We Bieler -40 | 60 56 19-60 | 56 
INOS) Mopcie, Reig -35--39 | 60 50 | 20-00 | 50 
IN OF aes. 3 Slane eo -445) 54 54 18-00 | 53 
IN OURO Ue hae ie aee -40 | 60 54} 25-00 | 54 
INO ALO ue Neca teask -425| 60 54 23-10 | 54 
WOud ere ares oe (°30-°37 | 59 56 | 20-00 | 56 
INGE ee ee -35 | 60 60 | 18-00 | 56 
Nomi so. 0) Piso. hn 42 | 48 48 | 24-00 | 48 
UNO aye ec eee, 2 ys -425| 48 50 | 26-00 | 50 
INOS Dn, au eeienee -40 | 54 iy 27-00 | 52 
INO Bigs 5 auiee eR aes -445| 54 48 | 23-00 | 51 
INO Aa ede be eee che +425) 48 48 18-00 | 51 
48 17-00 | 48 
48 | 29-00 | 48 
BREAD AND CAKEt 541 18-00 | 54 
week 48 | 32-00 | 48 
Bakerst, bread— 541 23-00 | 54 
ray BEER ee aug aes 20-00-| 54 541 27-00 | 54 
28-00 54 23-00 | 54 
INO Man ide nine beaters 26-00 | 54 48 | 29-70 | 48 
ONO Missi cheimc pac eee 24-00 | 48 48 | 26-50 | 48 
INO Ma rasiedaners eats 20-00 | 62 48 | 27-75 | 48 
INO MWD ieee oe ele 17-00-| 54 48 | 24-00-| 48 
22-00 97-75 
IN Orn Osts a ara ciavs erp iiatens 16-00-] 51 48 | 24-00 | 48 
33-00 
ING ail eatiesls early. cee eral eee 
NOAM S is si Nemec nies 20-00-] 60 54 | 26-00 | 50 
25-00 27-00 
IN OMsBO sis dacacraerse date 27-00 | 54 48 | 20-00 | 48 
NOM LO ee tie toca Rope |e loge 19-25 
IN OSE RORY ee ats 18-00-| 60 21-50 
22-00 24-00 
INO ele te ey ere ideas | dee en fe tee eee: 60 | 23-00 | 60 
NOSIS Oi aeumacee see 20-00-| 54 60 30:00 | 60 
28-00 60 | 28-00 | 60 
INO va14 ea cceeyes clr. 27-50 | 60 56 | 30-63 | 56 
NOS Lb ice cee tice Cee Voice ce ete eee 50 | 28-00 | 50 
INORG ae sateen bromine lotus reliant 54] 23-00 | 54 
INOS Teco Sok ale eiere 24-00 | 56 50 | 21-00 | 56 





* None east of Manitoba. 
t For ‘Bread and Cake”’, figures are for 1929 or 1930, rates for 1929 not being available in many cases, 
t Not otherwise classified. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry —— Sage Industry ——_————$_ | —_______ 
and — Wages |Hra| Wages ) Hrs} Wages and Wages | Hrs| Wages ; Hrs| Wages ) Hrs 
Occupation per per per per per Occupation per per per per per per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BREAD AND CAKE Oven tenders—Conc. 
—Con. Pa (aed Hae 30:00 | 50 | 28-00 | 50] 28-00 | 50 
PAY) tats Sakae | Rn 24-00 | 48 | 20-00 | 50 | 20-00 | 51 
Mizers—Con. PATI tare Sete 25-00 | 48 | 20-00 | 48 | 20:00 | 48 
.14 21-00 PH test arora 27-00 | 48 | 22-00 | 44 | 23-00 | 44 
22-35 OMe obs ets lle 82-00 | 48 25-00 | 48 25-00 | 48 
24-00 2 ate hs Bai2 A 27-00 | 48 | 21-50 | 54 | 23-00 | 54 
27-50 BOERS He a te 33:00 | 48 | 30:00 | 48 | 30-00 | 48 
23-00 elon iaes Wale stag 33-50 | 48 | 31-40 | 48 | 31-40 | 48 
25-50 SOU SAS es Ta 33-00 | 44 | 30-50 | 48 | 30-50 | 48 
21-00 RN ee iA Uae RS 28:50 | 45 | 26-50 | 48 | 26-50 | 48 
22-50 OAPI. eens sae 33-00 | 48 | 28-25 | 48 | 29-25 | 48 
28-00 
28-00 Helpers— 
24-00 HNOMMLR 5540 toh 16-30 | 55 | 12-00-| 44-| 12-00-] 44 
32-00 15-00 | 48 | 15-00 | 48 
24-00 Onmicrvtncdasiae kone 12-00-] 54 | 14-00 | 54} 14-00 | 50 
23-00 18-00 
28-00 ete teats sae 8-00-| 54 8-00-| 54 8-00-} 43 
23-00 13-00 11-00 11-00 
30-00 Bate dette: AOL nee ese 15-00 16-2 
31-40 ares Cer een 15:00 | 54 | 19-75 | 54] 19-75 
27-50 oye as ae ot ne Wa 16-00 | 54 | 12-00- 12-00- 
29-25 23-00 23-00 
28-00 Rass AHOe ss AN ec anita | 3 ses 14-50 |. 15-50 
tL ies Os ca 17-00 | 48 | 17-00 | 48 | 14-00} 48 
Oca Gases ae 10-00 | 50 | 11-00] 45 | 11:00 | 45 
16-00 NOW wack oe Ma 3 21-00 | 54 | 14-00 | 60] 12-50 | 60 
25-00 Lee a eeee Aas Hae nee ime eioes 12-00 | 60 | 15-00 | 60 
20-00 DS BMA en 19-00 | 54 | 18-00} 60} 18-00} 60 
16-00 JTS boa PR ae Dat Rs a A Es 10-00-} 60 | 10-00-] 60 
20-00 22-00 22-00 
20-00 TAPAS shades 18-00 | 54 18-00 | 54 20-00 
28-00 NS Se eae eey, ere 18-00 | 54 | 16-00 | 54 | 17-00 | 54 
23-00 Gt as cote 22:00 | 50 | 18-00 | 50] 18-00 | 50 
22-00 (ISS PR eet eae Ue Ee Be GA Fa $ 11-52 | 48 11-52 | 48 
20-70 US Sls sete le cas 24-00 | 56 | 21-72 | 50 | 21-75 | 50 
15-00 HO Rae teeters tee 18-00 | 54 | 17-00] 48] 18-00 | 50 
22-15 2) owlnw ck oI anee totes 12-00-| 50 14-00-| 50 16-00-| 56 
21-00- 18-00 20-00 20-00 
26-00 BNE td vemos te Des ete ee oe 13-00 | 44 13-00 | 44 
20-00 pis Rt ke 18-00 | 50 | 16-50] 56] 18-00} 56 
21-80 SARTO NE BL RDU Se 20-00 | 54} 19-00 | 54] 21-00 | 54 
22-00 JIE AS ean Wal Me ee en ci 22-00 | 60 | 21-00 | 60 
27-50 Ui Be ae Tee 21-00 | 54 | 18-00 | 50-] 18-00 | 54 
24-00 54 
17-00 DERE Ss ae ere 23-00 | 54 | 20-00 | 54] 20-00 | 54 
23-00 on dts Nee 25-00 | 50} 17-35 |....| 17-20 B 
19-20 DO ericsson lle Lata ame meN rae 14-40 | 48 | 12-50 | 48 
PO Mrerceasintate aia: 25-00 | 50 | 23-10 | 54 | 23-10] 54 
27-75 BSB oA Arete Mahe 16-00 | 54} 17-20] 54} 19-00 | 54 
27-75 CHIP OMY Aes RC Mpa 2a lik fag 19-15 |} 54] 17-45 | 54 
27-85 RS Med AER a lotalra iste see Sen eeane 17:00 | 56 | 17-00 | 56 
27-75 alate ters ce 15-00 | 54 | 18-00} 54 | 20-00 | 54 
26-00 A TVG ict APatata LORS [iti ee ok | eee 13:00 | 48 | 13-00 | 48 
ODN. Krtsnteers ee 30-00 | 48 | 20-00-] 50 | 21-00-] 50 
26-70 25-00 25-00 
22-20 BOM ais ie eles 24-00 | 50 | 20-00 | 50} 22-00! 50 
DATs to arsis 0 Sa Wee teeters 13-00 | 48 | 14-00 | 48 
21S Ra ty ar Base AONE. 20-00 | 52 | 20-00 | 52 
17-00 3A) | SG Pe 26-00 | 50} 21-00 | 48 | 22-00 | 48 
27-00 OW, Os alas ai ate 22-50 | 50 | 20-00 | 48 | 20-00 | 51 
19-00 chs emer a 22-00 | 48 | 20-00 | 48 | 20-00 | 48 
20-25 CO). SEN 27-50-| 48 | 23-30-| 48 | 23-30-| 48 
24-00 30-00 25-00 25-00 
19-50 ROME. sic bats alee haem aaa eae 19-00 | 48 19-00 | 48 
25-00 Cc) | Pee ee 18-00 | 45 | 20-00 | 48} 20-00 | 48 
22-00 C1) a Ree 27:00 | 48 | 23-70) 48 | 24-10 | 48 
23 -00 
22-00 rs and wrappers- 
19-00 MOLD, 4 1c. dated ste lee Dea eae 12-00 12-00 
22-70 ec. eS 18-50 | 50 | 16-00 | 48 | 16-00} 48 
19-40 Bec (ARBRE nec 18-00 | 54 | 15-00 ]....} 15-00 
21-00 oho, GS BOE 18-00 | 54] 13-00]....| 18-00 
24-50 ODM se Giare die vinta. come kal 14-00 | 48 | 14-50 | 48 
21-25 Os de declaw 30-00 | 54; 30-00 | 60] 25-00} 60 
26-00 (lon SORE: 25-00 | 54 | 20-50 | 60 | 20-25 | 60 
20-50 SINMEG: cto Dale chal [Siete ee eills tee 13-75-| 60 | 10-00-} 60 
30-00 18-00 25-00 
31-00 OH. alas sce siete 18-00 | 50 | 16-50] 56 | 18-00} 56 
28-00 1) Sune eee ed (ee Giro cas oer ae 17-50 | 56 | 17-50 | 56 
25-00 DUR os aos 8 ed Ske I a 21-00 | 54 | 21-00] 54 
25-00 D2, 5 Ae PALES ee eens 5 21-25 | 50 | 21-25 | 54 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1937 1929 
Industry SERLANRELSICT TERSGAs (GE ALES (DLN | Industry ——--——— 
and Wages | Hrs! Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} anc Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per |per per | Occupation 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 


BREAD AND CAKE 
—Concluded 


Packers and wrappers 


ee oreeereenees 














cere ee rose oes 


ee ee ee iC ay 


cee eee eeeeseerfenses overt esee 
ee es GC rs 
seer eeeseeoerferevees 


ce eceseceeres 


eo eceeoeoeers 


ey 


eeeereeesccers 
Ce es 


ee eee eee gene 


se eee eeros eee 


seer eccece eres 


Ce 


seer ceeeososs 


ee eo eesoceees 
se eseeseeeers 


ee eeceeoeeoers 


se eesereoese 


se eeceeeceses 
see ecco oneoe 


cee ree oveeers 


se@eeecceeoeess 


Se ee i ay 


a 


se ec eee eeeeee 
see eoeeoeoees 
se eee eres oone 
see csc ccercces 
ee eee ieee 
cee eee ecesees 
eee coe oeeeees 
cee eee eesoers 
eo eee eee voons 
eee ere cceceses 
sree seers eoes 
se ace ecco eses 
ee a Oe ee cere 
se icc ie iary 


stereos esecees 


ey 
see ceeererons 
eens eee eesee 
ee ee eee ne oses 
Ce i os ee ce ore ay 
sere ee ee roe e 
see ere eee eoes 
se eee eococeeees 
see eee ere eness 
see eee eeerene 
seer ee ecesons 


Tee eee oesresestvr oes esesisene 


some eee soeros 


see eeeereceeoes 


seeeceronesene 


eee ereeeeseceeforeseves ovoee 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


1929 
Industry SEER 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per 
week |wk 
$ 
Biscuirs—Concluded 
Oven tenders—Conc. 
INOS O ets te atin: 20-00 | 55 
INONEOME So cbieee: 15-25 | 42% 
INGMdisnae ae 29-00 | 44 
INOWEG Sais nae de cian 20-00 | 44 
INORG Oe ee toga 23-00 | 454 
INO mON wee ee us 25-00 | 494 
NICE i lhe, ke Gers oes a el WS Gea ae 
UNIO NBD Bare ein NO ities SiG ai Bt pa! 
NOSIS eee sere ees 27-00 | 474 
Packers, female— 
INOW they teen 8-20 | 50 
INO RMA een eee ee 12-00 | 462 
IN ORO REe tate goes 7-20-| 59 
8-40 
INO 4 5 Bee Rate 11-00 | 60 
NOR SR ee OO onus Mee pide 
NO! 16.2 aa 10-80 | 54 
NOPET.) Lee one: 10-00 | 50 
Nov S co ce eto: 11-45 | 40 
INOS FORE Re as 11-75 1} 
Wo 10s. ye ae 10-45-| 44 
13-75 
Now. ck oa ee 10-00-| 44 
14-00 
NOt Laks ae ae ee 12-50 | 454 
D NOE acs Madeseite agents) Wea! ep Mvtey [RAYE IB 
INoviL aes OR. a he 11-00 | 464 
INGO ek eee oe ce eche Rito 
NOUN Gives 2 ihe Aedes hel ctu ee Wserees 
DUH UW ates Sie ote met al Re an pa 
Shippers— 
INOS VIL oct toe toes 17-25 | 50 
IN ONG 2s teeta oer 19-00 | 463 
NOW 3: oi. co hate dane 15:00 | 59 
INO ahem eat 23-00 | 55 
NoOssoei tere eee 18-00 | 55 
INOWNGss see ae tere 20-00 | 55 
NORt 7.30 Bee 1 ee 30-00 } 493 
NOst 82s cc We en isc aR 
INGE 9: So eee 25-00 | 474 
General pelos: male- 
OE Oe eis ace sm ae 
INO! (2ce ee ea 10-00-| 55 
12-50 
NGS Saker teen 18-90 | 54 
Nose ees 17-60 | 55 
INOS? Die. rate ae: 10-00 | 30 
Nov’ 63.0 3: 19-00 | 44 
Nota Oe 6 ee 18-00 | 44 
Not 850) eee ee 17-00 | 454 
Nowy O55. 2. Fad en ere sae aie 
NomlOss23. hee hone. 14-00 | 494 
NOT ot see teeter oleae 
Novia 2 Satieeon eee 16-00-| 473 
22-00 
Deliwerymen— 
INOS DLR Sees eye 20-00 | 463 
NGO 5s a ee oe 18-00 | 59 
NOP See caatectont s 15-00-| 55 
18-00 
No nae, aeons 23-50 | 55 
NON Os. ogee bee 22-00 | 50 
NomG cece ee 26-25 | 44 
NOW (ee sett. 20-00 | 454 
NO Se eee oat ee 


1937 


Wages ,Hrs 


1938 1929 1937 1938 
——— Industry —————$—__— | _ ] —____—_ 
Wages | Hrs and Wages ;Hrs| Wages )Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per 
week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk 
$ $ $ $ 
CanpDyY 
|Candy makers, male— 
14-50 | ORE sores merlot ii artera cunt ehaic 18-25 | 48 16-75 | 44 
22-50 DRO La a 21-00-] 59 19-80 | 55 19-80 | 55 
29-25 27-50 
24-75 INO RM Od nieces owas 25:00 | 50 | 21-00 | 48 | 21-00 | 48 
17-90 IN ORCA UDR SVEN 21-00 | 50 18-00 | 48 18-00 | 48 
20-00 INO De ecae conadtite d 24-00 | 49%] 18-30 | 493] 18-30 | 49§ 
19-35 INTO SING UR ais ve ete a Lene 19-50 | 50-| 15-95-| 55 13-45-| 48 
24-30 60 19-80 19-20 
25-00 NOMA a sce se we 18-00-] 55 18-00-} 55 16-55-| 48 
28-00 25-00 21-85 
INIOMW Sei, ieee. Ua 16:00 | 54} 18-00 | 48 | 18-00 | 48 
INO Min AD ee MeN Mal Bare 19-00-} 55 10-00-} 40 12-00-| 48 
25°00 16:00 19-20 
8-80 INO PTOWS, Sh RN) oa) 23-75 | 541 18:00 | 50 | 14-40 | 40 
10-00 INO NG CH RS 22-00 | 55 22-50 | 50 20-00-} 50- 
9-90 25-50 | 52 
IN OSE ZINE oct ate oe 17-25-| 47-| 20-00-| 50-| 22-90-| 52- 
12-50 28-50 | 53 28:00 | 60 28-80 | 64 
11-60 INO ES Woes eters ate era 25-00 | 45 18-00 | 444) 17-50 | 44% 
8-00 INN eee ols ats 20-00 | 464] 22-85 | 464] 22-45 | 464 
11-45 NOM TOY se hee OE 23-50 | 464} 25-00 | 464! 26-00 | 46% 
10-80 INOu LGR Mos ey 16-00-| 49 16-00-| 49 16-00-} 49 
11-50 24-00 25-00 30-00 
12-60 INOIOE a se eee id, 25-00 | 493] 18-00 | 493] 20-00 | 494 
RPMI AP Sine coset oa I. ae a 23-40 | 474] 24-00 | 474 
12-60 | 45 INCOME O Bh Le BU (Sens eae Sieg] Pu tA 19-50 | 49 18-50 | 46 


Chocolate dippers, 
13-90 | 48 oe 





30°00) fF 40rEVONOGI2: ols os8. be: 30-00 | 493) 24-75 | 493) 24-75 | 494 
19°65") 487° Nowidn. .20.4.55. 25-00 | 474] 22-50 | 493] 23-00 | 474 
ZU AG EWEN Oke. i His cnss lesagea vn tesa 18-50 ' 473! 21-00 !' 49% 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


: 1929 1937 1938 Pd 1929 1937 
Industry ee rd ndustry ae ET eee 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and — Wages | Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per] per |per| per _ |per Occupation per |per| per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. hour |wk.| hour 
3 $ $ $ $ 
Canpy—Concluded Hide ce iad dnt Wn boris ke 
Oe Mi inese's aera eic ete . . 
fabs and helpers, INTO Gs ola cteieietloeeiltelsvestras alleaiee -525 
male— 
INO AMEN: c dcee sa ie 16-30 | 55 15-85 | 48 | 14-50 | 44 Nos 99255. ee Os ee ee “465 
INO Liye 3 Nae ee eee 15-00 | 50} 16-00 | 48 | 16-00} 48 |} No. 10............. “40 | 49 |-52--57 
IN OLURS EE. nae 14-00 | 50°} 11-00 | 48 | 11:00] 48 | Now1l..........2.. -465| 50 +5 
INO aS ea 15-00-| 494} 15-00 | 494] 15-00 | 493 
18-00 r ; en tien are: esa eo Bosh ge 
INO ese, ete Reet TUS te ao 20-40 | 50 Q- O DIMA... USER RMR RR Ce Ra cat Hebets —- 4. 
BNO HUING Soe eae eae 16320054 he USCOOn a0 18-20) 1/40) ING HM2ko. . tae oe -30 | 40 |-35--40 
IN OW GGA: s caer 17 GON osu nla OOM a0nl 1 oeOOMwo0 Wi INOM3Le.. nem oak -40 | 45 45 
ING sti She atgeiaenae 20-90 | 464] 22-60 | 463] 21-55 | 4641 No. 4............. +39 | 50 |-37--50 
Now hi 8 ek eee 18-00-| 494) 22-00 | 494) 22-00 | 494 ne: 4 “isiha Meare Sheets Lee BN, eae 
27-00 GW ity Rta tk HANS —: -42-- 
INOS en Une ke eee ASE OOM +6041 18-00) 465) No. ite yh cuekeas -49 | 48 -60 
INO JTL ee ate 14-00-| 494] 12-35-| 494) 12-35-] 494) No. 8.............[0.......]---- 55 
16-00 16-00 16-35 TANG AS CARMEN G9 5 Met AD CARIES HANDS ca Ee -45--54 
1S oh | 2) PR a Cea 22-00 | 473 haa 474 eed ATA MEN OO. obictie ozo a 35--60 | 55 |-47--66 
19-00 9. 
INO ES eis Sah ee Oe gh Se dee Whe acne 12-50 | 373] 14-00 | 48 | a a SO A A A 8 -45 | 48 38 
(ape d MR ater RITA Ry be, INN a . 
Helpers, female— 
INO ee Ree 12-50 | 55 | 10-55 | 48 Qe TO WAIN OSES fs deel Ae eases eben tte eae -475 
INO M21: evolu 8-00 | 44 | 10-10 | 44] 10-10 | 44 
INO PMR dale sek ae 7-00 | 44 8-00 | 44 800) 44) MINOT ee ee 38--70 | 54 |-45--77 
TNO DAR Se, SMUT ihih aL eT aaa 10-85 | 48 | 11-00 | 48 INO et ih eke einen | EO st gees 465 
NOL ON ee, Raa 10-20-| 42-} 7-35-] 42-| 11-00-| 55 Nol Giguere -40--50 | 49 -60 
15-10 | 49 | 11-45 |] 52 | 14-85 INO FEE, ot ee fee -75 | 48 -55 
INOW Ge ete eieteis : 12-50 | 464] 8-O00-] 463}  8-00-| 463; No. 18.............]....cceefeves -50 
12-50 12-50 | 463 
INO Te aaa otee nlge 14-25 | 46%} 14-00 | 463] 15-00 | 464) Boners— 
BNO AB ih. ke ieee eet oe mame Te au ee 463 ae 462 Ae b Daa Selita, ws a fa thes 
14. : OW LY Lae oly Bk 2 : ° 
NOS Oo ee eae en OF aaa a 11.00 | 40 | 11-50 | 54 Ay : eee A So ae yh eH 
OLA we Rte baal . . 
Meat Propvucts INGO SARI CCAS SMP, OU ura aya +52 
pot ia hour hour hour No. ¢ POTGIN Sia et 45--55 ee i: tH 
tockyard men— OPRRN Ares Sin eas Abs : °45-- 
INO STR Tene ie -35--45 |*55 |-86--48 | 474]-36--48 | 474 
ve OMT NEE -334| 60 ae a ee a Ne. 3 bem ned? Nt -40--48 | 48 he 
OIE Tm) ci webegt 9 All A AN TR : . OPED e es | eek TRE See Se . 
ING 24) oe PH eee “45 | 55 -40 | 55 a0. yor ON OLONe Leet meee -50 | 49 -59 
Sha F A 7 a TVA 001 A NO oO I -42 | 48 42) (PAS I dNOndIE Lutes dees -44 | 50 -50 
INODGE SW 2p Ry mae -45 | 58 -56 | 48 -56 | 48 
atVo tified 4 UN ADEN {ONS le A Fie 47 i 47 eh Bie a eet a ey ‘6 
ORMELR Sc Lee eee . : 
INO Sh bo shee aay -417| 48 -46 | 48 SAN SS: Wit UNION ciT a. Au ae, +16 | 50 24 
NORGE RTT ARM HI oe Une fc Se -46 | 54 4 Git 54 NOR hots 4 ele tc eee -45 | 55 -40 
NOVO 8. Jecee le -45 | 49 -57 | 48 Sedo PUNO ete aie) LUNs tie °48 | 55 -40 
IN ODL Pee ol Pa -45 | 48 -54 | 48 SARA Sa NOU sr Bris eee -58 | 50 -50 
Vana rd a Mia a aie oe 48 eal YE Rina as 28 -49 | 48 -49 | 48 Net : Te Nee ately ie - iy 
OB. listen ses eiapeenee : -57 
Slaughterers— INO} SPs Me La RA Bae 38 
INTO RLY Shy teal Oa -57 | 50 -49 | 48 5502148 1 VINO su) Oh 2... tbaeke aps eas -25 | 44 -48 
INORG Bese kus ate Ee -45~--60 | 55 |-46--64 | 474]-53--64 | 473 
NOUN sues ete -40--50 | 55 |-36--53 | 473|-39--53 | 474] No. 10............. -50 | 48 |-47--60 
INO RREG Ee G8 Acne. -55 | 40 -60 | 50 +60 | 50 
NC: LP a ee °55 | 55 rh see ol re i 4 viet and cellarmen- a we a 
OCHO GEST. ay Oc UMTS One —+§ -47-- OT ee eS Ss 4B . : 
Koy Pipe itnea aA Ye -40--50 | 55 -50 | 55 ESQ OO: Nl) INOm aur... cc be eee -40 | 55 39 
INO SY 8 is Thee tee -60 | 50 -56 | 50 HG f/ 50: ie NON hs. dete dee: -50 | 50 +45 
NORTON E 1 Beste se Stee -55 | 48 -68 | 48 AOS I48 WM ONOR 4A oa ee -50 | 55 -40 
NOB Rabe te Vee ‘47 | 48 -60 | 48 + OO mpPAS MIN sy Obert elude Chess Re He °375 
Haye) Ok aN Ee +52 | 48 -545] 48 -BA5b 48 is Now Ge le 2. +45--55 | 55 |-40--55 
Yale I a 40--55 | 48 |-45--69 | 48 |-48--70 | 48 |} No. 7............. -45 | 50 42 
INOW See 21) ee ee . 50 °45 | 50 . D4 TWINOA Or. asia ae -56 | 50 54 
INO A a ae te 40--70 | 4&8 |-47--69 | 48 |-47--70 | 48 | No. 9............. -52 | 48 -655 
INOS OEE: Le Ne: 43--53 | 48 |-45--65 | 48 > SOAS mIN Ost. b . tastes eee °48 | 48 57 
Nord Gai tate ie eke cee a Tat “55 ae 55 4 as “ Rs AMR ee: aie 8 
(Ove aren AOI Df -30-- . 
INO TTR. ee en AN Ae Ma nt aah -465| 54 SDOWMOSI NOs Toke nee a -40--45 | 48 -50 
INOS Ol Dae Sar -40--55 | 49 -57 | 48 PO AA OMNE NOs Laan a sae en -30--40 | 55 |-45--53 
INO ORR sk diet ac er -44—--63 | 50 |-45--65 | 48 |-45--65 | 48 Re ae - 
OVI Qe sy. Sod eees : : 
Hide Trimmers— Nog ONY 4. St, fo Pale -425| 48 47 
NORE TC eae ene -35--40 | 55 |-89--42 | 473|-39--42 | 4731 No. 17.............].....-0-]e eee +45 
INGA eRe cas Aibtg -30--45 | 40 -35 | 50 °36 | 50 
: AI a Oe -45 | 48 Me Bs Bf ne ~~ - DNA AL I 37--45 | 54 i 
Col 17 ie Oa Ro 2 Vel ai NF : : Canis At A eRe al eam eee a fi Hs 45 
INOME BAR eae age +59 | 54 -67 | 50 67 50. INO 0 he. o ean eae | -45 | 49 +56 
INOAHGEE oar ys toe: 33--40 | 55 |-45--52 | 48-|-45--52 | 45-) No. 21............. -44—-50 | 50 |-45--50 
55 SOS NOW2 2 Tan ea -40--50 | 48 +425 
* 1930. {t Female. 











| —_ | — | —— | —_ _______ | —_... 


1938 
Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per| per |per 
wk.| hour |wk. 
$ 

48 +49 | 48 
48- +525) 48- 
54 54 
54 +465] 54 
48 -57 | 45 
48 -50 | 48 
48 |-38--47 | 48 
50 |-36--40 | 50 
50 -47 | 50 
48 |-37--50 | 48 
55 |-40--52 | 55 
50 |-42--57 | 50 
48 -60 | 48 
Al +55 | 46} 
48 |-45--54 | 48 
48-|-47--66 | 45- 
55 50 
48 -55 | 48 
4g— -55 | 48 
54 

48- +475) 54 
54 

48 |-48--77 | 48 
54 -465| 54 
48 *63 | 45 
48 -55 | 48 
48 -50 | 48 
50 -40 | 50 
55 |-40--50 | 55 
55 -45 | 55 
48 -62 | 48 
50 -52 | 54 
48 -565| 48 
48-|-45--50 | 45— 
55 50 
48 |-47--55 | 48 
54 +45 | 54 
48° -59 | 45 
48 °50 | 48 
474 -40 | 47§ 
48 24 | 48 
50 -40 | 50 
55 -40 | 55 
50 -50 | 50 
48 -495| 48 
48 -57 | 48 
48 °38 | 48 
48- °48 | 45— 
55 50 
48 |-47--60 | 48 
50 °36 | 50 
474 +42 | 474 
48 “45 | 48 
55 -40 | 50 
44 -375| 46 
55 -50 | 55 
50 -42 | 50 
50 -54 | 50 
48 +655] 48 
48 -57 | 48 
48 |-48--55 | 48 
50 -45 | 50 
48 -50 | 48 
48-|-47--53 | 45- 
55 50 
48 -53 | 48 
48 -47 | 48 
48— °45 | 48- 
54 54 
48 |-45--52 | 48 
54 “45 | 54 
48 -56 | 45 
48 |-45--50 | 48 
48 4251 48 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 








1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 


Industry —_ $$ |_|) cmqcr Industry ff 
and Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages ; Hrs and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per _ | per Occupation per j|per| per |per| per {per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Meat Propucts Lard makers, male— 
—Continued Cone. 
INGOs 140 2 CORN SRR te alee le °45 | 48- -45 | 48- 
Casing makers, male— 54 54 
INO cua legero sie cone iets -35--45 | 55 +42 | 474 BAe EACH MNO. Lots. ce ee ane -275| 54 -50 | 48 +55 | 48 
INO sige Torseik stale sate -25 | 55 -26 | 473 SOON eer GN OmLOn kee 4a ee ee ee -465| 54 +465) 54 
INO uerOaee oe e ee -30 | 40 +35 | 50 POORIO UM TN Oye), ck tena iicea ty cal hae +45 | 48 -45 | 48 
IN Ogueeate cece ee -33 | 50 -39 | 48 OOM IME OM PENO a LSt.oc <5 hve obeayae -50 | 48 -50 | 48 -50 | 48 
ING moan ese oh oaks -50 | 55 -35 | 50 +35 | 50 
NNO sys Oscars 20 of she seme bee shel -conets fenahans -37--47 | 44 |-37--50 | 39 |\Lard makers, female— 
INO tel eaysen ele he ake 52 | 55 -45 | 55 -45 | 55 BNO hae 0 oh Sas Ps 25 | 55 26 | 474 26 | 474 
INO ceSBae ee ee: 40--43 | 50 -44 | 50 S4GumOUM aC NiO: 2. coke cues s -29 | 48 -375| 48 -375| 48 
INO RAO eae ee ee -42 | 48 +535) 48 -535| 48 ING ESS YOM aera ewe -26--34 | 48 |-34--39 | 48 |-34--39 | 48 
ING pLOiioct tore teste -30 | 48 -39 | 48 POO AON BBN Wed). . ctl dds oe iets +25 | 48 -36 | 48 -36 | 48 
INGOs Ul ers osieet« A -35--52 | 48 |-45--59 | 48 |-48--59 | 48 |} No. 5.............].... see fee: +36 | 44 +36 | 44 
INOwd oles. hee yiae -26--34 | 48 |-34--39 | 48 |-34--38 | 48] No. 6............. [eee eee dees 36 | 44- 36 | 44— 
INGOs aioee eon ee oo as -40--45 | 48 -48 | 48 -49 | 48 48 48 
INO wl aves 8 ee tae 35 | 54 49 | 50 “49 | 54 INO Sat lites dio tess | sia ee ee 37 | 44 37 | 44 
ING #1 ona: 0 cee 4. ae 40 | 55 48 | 48- SAS a Oo MmUN On Sie it see! ccat | seen a ue 286) 48 286] 48 
55 SOM MENON UO VAS Seb sare. +31 43 | 48 43 | 45 
INO ml Giagtese ase ae ter: 40 | 48 -48 | 48 ASRS OHMNG GLOS dea! ays 275 35 | 48 35 | 48 
ING Loar alee leetaitoeaa saree -50 | 48- 50 | 48- 
54 54 | Fertilizers— 
INO Tol Steere e decoe alc eee alos 45 | 54 °45 | 54 Tatts a Deco OBS ee mee -40 | 55 40 | 473 40 | 474 
ING: OAs Rae ore 37--40 | 54 |-45--48 | 48 |-45--48 | 48 || No. 2............. -85 | 55 86 | 473 36 | 474 
INO; 20 toe ae ant eer: 40 | 49 + 545) 48 SAO OM MeN Ose She sich, (hele: 6 50 | 55 45 | 55 45 | 55 
INGa2lresee code 44 | 50 |-45--52 | 48 |-45--52 | 48 |] No. 4............. 42 | 50 38 | 50 40 | 50 
INOR 22h ecek: eras eae aerae ts exer 40 | 48 =4 ORIAST MEN Owe Des ok) esl eee ap eee -46 | 48 46 | 48 
INOYED 82 hogate teas 45 | 48 -56 | 48 56 | 48 
Sausage cutters, male— INOME eo tewaes stone 40 | 60 -48 | 50 45 | 54 
Otel ees ck wbchs ead 40 | 55 46 | 473 BOTA ENO e Su. Acc 6.04: 45--50 | 48 |-45--52 | 48 47 | 48 
INOSaeretih osetia. 35 | 55 °42 | 474 BT eT AE NOn 9. 5--cs ae ts ta a] shemale 45 | 48- °50 | 48- 
INO. to lesen ee oes 25") 55 -26 | 474 26 | 474 54 4 
ING wantin aoe tee tesa: 50 | 55 -40 | 50 AOTMOORMNOe 10K 508. Sc 58s sat 40 | 54 555| 48 555) 48 
INO snore aetna. 30 | 50 °42 | 50 a HO OUTMIEN Od avs 5donteans ts kus 375| 54 45 | 48 45 | 48 
INO smeOr soot ake a otanes 45 | 48 +56 | 48 SOMA SME NOs 12, cs ate dak. ¢5 wae 35--45 | 49 565] 48 565| 48 
INO venders ee te och 30 | 54 -47 | 50 aIMOATHOEN OLS... 6 dodec dccte: 44 | 50 50 | 48 50 | 48 
NOs Stee dee oo eeye 40 | 48 “61 | 48 51 | 48 
NiOng Silat eer aor 27 | 48 +36 | 48 36 | 48 Coolers and freezers— 
INGOs) Oe eee aa 41 | 48 47 | 48 505} 48 Ca Re na waa 33 | 45 35 | 50 36 | 50 
NOU 2 or i koaaed ont: 40 | 50 44 | 50 48 | 50 
Sausage makers, ne alae ee ee eee -35--47 | 55 -41 | 473 -41 | 474 
male— Nae A Set ot he | See eee -375| 48 |-37--40 | 48 
NiOwe Lorene eae eae 30--40 | 45 +35 | 50 OOLOOM BENG UD. (2 deaaotenn 47 | 48 -57 | 48 -57 | 48 
INOne ee er aoe slope see aaces dt 40 1] 48s Si— SO) SOI Os Ox cs te cael ce o's cee eatin « -46 | 50 -46 | 50 
ING ay Che ee ee nal root tone, Al ee -34 | 50 -36 | 57 IS\CA AY Bir Bete toe -35--55 | 48 |-45--54 | 48 |-48--53 | 48 
INOSE Ale eae Smaller alee. -475| 45 SA TOMA CAI MEEN OCA S. fet crcerlt eats: -40 | 48 -48 | 48 -48 | 48 
INOssOnese ae aoe +50 | 55 +45 | 55 HOH ROOMMEINOsCO. <dececeeters s -425| 60 -47 | 50 -47 | 54 
INOseOun es erence: -35--59 | 48 |-45--59 | 48 |-48--55 | 48 | No. 10............. -80--40 | 55 |-45--52 | 48-]-48--52 | 45- 
NOsuniem eo een ee +375| 54 -49 | 50 -49 | 50 55 50 
INOsmSue : tee tae. -35--50 | 50 |-45--52 | 48-|-45--52 | 45-l] No. 11............. -40--47 | 48 -47 | 48 -47 | 48 
5d DOMMENOMLS...4ancsaem: -87--45 | 54 -50 | 48 -50 | 48 
INOsty Oo ree ite a laters oe al eae 50 He BOR EASal NOMS. coccce ees. ale ee ates aliases 475| 54 475) 54 
52 
INOS LOM a ees aide al ere 45 | 54 °45 | 54 \Packers— 
INOg tee ee 44--50| 48 -475| 48 -50 | 48 INOm Te aeme.e es 36 | 50 +36 | 473 -37 | 474 
INOS LZ ee eee on enc ate -50 | 48 SHOR EA SHIMMER 2. s< os actos sted ieee t epuebaye -34--46 | 50 |-34--44 | 40 
INIOMERO cc cea Astieyes -40 | 55 °45 | 55 +45 | 55 
Sausage makers, 1 gh RD Rea ee -85 | 55 +35 | 55 -85 | 55 
female— INOMERD 23 decks fonts -54 | 50 -46 | 50 -46 | 50 
pet | +42 | 48 °56 | 48 -56 | 48 
48 -385| 48 
48 -50 | 48 
48 -36 | 48 
48- °47 | 45- 
55 50 
44- -36 | 44- 
48 48 
48 -45 | 48 


48 °44 | 48 
48 °37 | 48 
55 +30 | 55 
55 -375| 50 
55 |-35--50 | 55 
50 °43 | 50 
48 -56 | 48 
50 40 | 50 


48 |-50--63 | 48 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry we | a Industry |__| 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |ver| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Megat Propucts— 


Concluded BREWERY PRopvcTSs 


Shippers—Conc. 
No. 12 


Wash-house men— 
1 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 










1937 1938 


Industry Industry Ras et A eal a TO Tt 
and — and | Hrsa| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation Occupation per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week jwk. 
$ $ 
BREWERY PRopvucts Engineers— 
== CORCLUCEA DIME Ilan a he tee ees sme eNO IR A INO De ks clot aes 30-00 | 44 | 30-00 | 44 
‘ PTAA TAN Oe BAe lee ln SOREN nS 30-00 | 50 30-00 | 59 
Bottlers, machine— SH CER Be ba 40-00 | 48 | 30-00] 48 
ING pd Janae ® ae AON SPORT aaa. 30-00 | 48 30-00 | 44 
oan’ DA ee aa 40-00 | 60 40 00 | 60 
Laos Ans Fai OW HI taal a 29 75 | 66 28 00.| 56 
Ba Ae chest Vp Geet (hia 30 00 | 56 | 30 00 | 56 
Lille ates See Seis chk ak Cte 28 00 | 56 28-00 | 56 
Me eee cree te eta Qui a. ol isan ee 35:00 | 56 35-00 | 48 
Patch atte ale eins NO. ois ei deess Soonrne eee eb eet I eaten emo sOOU DG 33-50 | 56 
aaah ees nies LGR Sot ects cite 45-00 | 48 30-00 | 48 
Ee eee ao AOE Leman coe 31-00 | 48 31-00 | 48 
LS A MOR Cm ent at AR pie bake ART 33-50 | 48 33-50 | 48 
INOUE coy CAL eon 34-55 | 48 34-55 | 48 
INO RED cook nen ee 34:10 | 48 | 34-55 | 48 
INO G ct elk dee Satie ale sete 40-00 | 48 40-00 | 48 
INODE Tie oeeute cee 33-50 | 48 33-50 | 48 
INOPPLB chistes 39-50 | 56 | 39-50 | 56 
INOS HID: hecilaeruys sete 35:00 | 53 35:00 | 53 
INGO eve telictdcnies 28-50 | 47 28-50 | 47 
INN)? EAs aR Aen ape 46-15 | 60 46-15 | 44 
BNE Sone cnet iia 36 50 | 48 | 36-50 | 48 
INOW Onsen ae es or 39-00 | 48 37-55 | 48 
INO Raden shen tency: 37-50 | 48 37-50 | 48 
INGA ON sor cltek eee 36-50 | 48 36-50 | 48 
NOM On cuertterdc 35-00 | 56 32-00 | 48 
INOS 2 nance te tlre acleten 33-50 | 48 35:50 | 48 
INO R28 sei daea cre 29:00 | 48 | 32-00 | 48 
Firemen— 
Onlnea lM raera sek 15-00 | 44 | 15-00 | 44 
IN Kos, (PARA HE AEs (om ermictcedl [Asta 15-00 | 45 15-00 | 45 
INO role Meals, Selon. 20-00 | 48 20-00 | 48 
ORME utde cae ane 28:00 | 56 | 28-00 | 56 
JOS 8) dts AAA Bo 4 a 26:90 | 56 26:90 | 56 
ING raiGiiatelcten tits 30-00 | 56 30-00 | 48 
1 Kowy, NERA IE a EA 26-50 | 70 26:50 | 70 
IN OME Gc ciitatiee wate 27-00 | 48 | 28-00 | 48 
TREO OES BS eis 28:50 | 48 28-50 | 48 
IN GLO nL eee lates 28:80 | 48 | 28-80 | 48 
SUOMI 9, amas ENO 24-50 | 53 24-50 | 53 
OS RES ital ols iiaten 20:00 | 48 23-00 | 53 
INCOM (IG SI Ae eae Mesa 22-00 | 47 22-00 | 47 
ORES PU UN ia ee, 30:80 | 56 | 28-80 | 48 
INGE Dy Sell etereeaia totes 28-50-| 48 | 33-00 | 48 
31-00 
ENOMLO eb eslat. sine 29-00 | 48 | 32-00 | 48 
Labourers— 
Ooh WLI 2 A Rea 15-00 | 44 | 15-00 | 44 
UNOMar as ihe tose sete 13-75 | 48 | 13-75 | 48 
NORIO.) stalin ttvocenc al auarelat aeobe austere 16-50 | 44 16-50 | 44 
NOT ea rcray orlneres 5 22-55 | 55 22-55) | 55 
NOSED Uae) ate levers disatsiMfiarsete stemeton eke 22-00 | 50 20-50-| 50 
22-00 
INO G do stimeth aieere 20-50 | 50 20-50 | 59 
IS A. ee et Oe 20-50 | 50 20-50 | 50 
TSI UR a Pe ae 22-00 | 50 22-00 | 5@ 
IN(ow: ALR a te Aner 20:50 | 50 20-50 | 50 
INK) 1 ORERR BAB rae 26-00 | 48 | 26-00 | 48 
INI LUTE: Re ena) (Perey Geert el De are 23-50 | 49 25-50 | 44 
INTOVBD 2 We tetarcclstcn endta ta 22-50 | 50 22-50 | 50 
INGE Soe Accee hone « 22-50 | 50 20-00 | 50 
IN OSELA ca ol doce tea hae ae ntetoel| paca 24-50 | 49 24-50 | 44 
IN Geet Grea hoe ch cet al eaeeiamiael eee 23-50 | 49 23-50 | 48 
INGesLORS aa tam datQuels lax cecal eres 27-50 | 44 27-50 | 44 
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TABLE X.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 






Industry a 
and Wages ; Hrs} Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 


Industry | | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 


Grindermen— 
Pur AND PareR 1 
A—PULP 


Wood handlers*— 
INO cael act. « Baek seein ce eae hee -37--43 | 48 |-40--45 | 48 


Chippermen— 
- NOU ALLL aitt 2 acted 





*Includes a number of occupations such as boom men, pond men, conveyormen, barkermen, sorters, loaders, etc. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 





ee Se Oe ee EEE EES es = pts, 


1929 1937 1938 
Industry Sea 
and Wages | Hrs! Wages , Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour jwk. 
$ $ $ 


PuLP AND PAPER— 
Continued 


A—PuULP—Conel uded 
Digester cooks—Conc. 
19 


NOR: 3 sansdate bey fee, ie leet -50 | 48 +55 | 48 
NOR TAY cuits Se 35--40 | 48 |-37--43 | 48 |-45--51 | 48 
INOS 15:53 xter Rh eee ec ye eee +47 | 48 -47 | 48 
NorAG pet. Sac, -375| 48 +38 | 36 +38 | 36 | 
NOW leaded a eek 43--47 | 48 |-47--51 | 48 |-49--57 | 48 
Nos St Sed 0 -48 | 60 °B1 | 56 -51 | 56 
NOS D D5 A Asa aaa: -50 | 48 -49 | 48 -49 | 48 
IN On 20 ae os +54 | 48 °58 | 48 -60 | 48 
Non 2 lit ser ee 6 elie se eee | tee -51 | 48 -54 | 48 
INO} 22 ts tare es 45 | 48 -51 | 48 +54 | 48 
ING Z Shi. 2A ee. -50 | 48 |-51--55 | 48 |-54--57 | 48 
IN OM24 ie teh ate -45 | 48 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
NOR 25 eee. be ts -45 | 48 -48 | 48 °48 | 48 
INO8: 265 (25 8ale05, +42 | 48 -56 | 48 -56 | 48 
INOK2 ete -40--44 | 48 -425| 48 -49 | 48 
IN OMS? Sita ae Ho eee arte -51--58 | 48 |-58--64 | 48 
Wet-machine men— 
Nong [oped 4303. Se: -40--50 | 48 +35 | 48 +30 | 48 
NORR 2h lth a ss +33 | 54 -34 | 48 °37 | 48 
NOOR See a le oc Bee lices -44 | 48 °475) 43 
INF, Abe ehi tiie se Ae Acer |b sek -40 | 48 -40 | 48 
NOME DE eRe sd Ne rifts ea -42 | 48 -46 | 40 
ING ItGhe eee -34 | 48 +36 | 48 *38 | 48 


1929 1937 1938 
Industry Sane 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per| per j|per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 


eeoeesceeces eos 


ese eeeoececeee 


eee cee ssceoeoee 


ee 


ee Cy 


ec eso e os eee eeloeereseretooae 


ee ee es ie rd 


ee eecerece oc aes 


cece se ec so eee 


ee ee eoeeeceeoee 


ee 


see eceoreeseoreofoeeercrer|tooes 


eoeeoeseeeererefooseeerrfosens 


eeecaererecooes 


re 





1: 
a1 
1- 
ne 
1- 
1-07 
fi. 
{- 
1- 
jie 
te 


Pret pe ek peek fed feed fee feed peed 
7A eS ae ee «5 
oa 
rE 


= 
vy 
v 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1937 1938 
Industry wa ee 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour {wk | hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Pur aND PAPER 
—Con. 
B—NEWSPRINT—Con. 
Machine tenders—Conc. 
OFZ4a ss cate ate 23 | 48 1-37-| 48 1-43-| 48 
1-51 1-53 
INO M25). fiche ue ene 1-00- 1-06-| 48 1-08-| 48 
1-15 1-25 1-30 
IN OM26 0) eee abe 1-51 | 48 1-70 | 48 1-72 | 48 
INOS 2700), cae ee 1-54 | 48 1-60 | 48 1-65 | 48 
INGE 28 OES) Se re 1-30 | 48 1-38 | 48 1-47 | 48 
IN O28 oats ohare ccc: melt eae 1-14-| 48 1-16-| 48 
1-52 1-59 
Back tenders— 
INOS ELS Oya cee 45 | 48 -82 | 48 -85 | 48 
NOD CaN OR RT SR 1-30 | 48 1-47 | 48 
INOS Ce cnt RUT Ute ae 1-41 | 48 1-44 | 48 
IN ORAL ee Dee Ce Nani at b 1-36 | 48 1-40 | 48 
INOFSS Tie Eee, 91 | 48 -69 | 48 -71 | 48 
ING PONSe Aa epee 1-17 | 48 1-14-| 48 1-17-| 32 
1-24 1:27 
INO Side oes °79-| 48 -65-| 36- -76-| 30 
1-24 -97 | 48 1-34 | 48 
NOLS Soar eee -95 | 48 -85 | 48 -85 | 48 
INO NAT BT ba -85 | 48 -90 | 48 
NOM10 5 35 Oe eR 1-25 | 48 1-25 | 48 1-29 | 48 
INGORE Deo See oe Tene 1-25 | 48 1-45 | 48 
S65 Re He RDS RiP Ui 1-36 | 48 1-36 | 48 
INOOTS: cays es -93-] 48 -94-] 48 1-36 | 48 
1-08 1-08 ‘ 
INOW 1 aoe ene 1-12 | 48 1-20 | 48 1-20 4 
NOP TS) 5 ie saan: +545] 48 -45 | 48 -57 | 48 
INof6)... ome ae 1-00-| 48 -98-| 48 1-13-| 48 
1-34 1-40 1-42 
NOBIL 3. 5's eae 1:09 | 48 1-05 | 48 1-05 | 48 
INCOR 18 A) ict LAL NG eve |e -79 | 48 -87 | 48 
NSICo Ye) AERP ca al 1-14-] 48 1-16-| 48 
1-45 1-47 
IN O20 Si Se Tie 1-36 | 48 1-59-] 48 1-58-| 40 
1-68 1-70 
IN OFS E Ts a Eee 1-36 | 48 1-39-| 48 1-53-| 48 
1-42 1-59 
INO: 22 ee8 Phare 8, Re 1-04 | 48 1-19-} 48 1-25-| 48 
1:33 1-35 
IN'OR 23) So iktee aun -80-| 48 -88-| 48 -90-| 48 
+95 1-07 1-12 
NON 24. a 1-33 | 48 1-52 | 48 1-54 | 48 
INOM23! 30 Sin, gee 1-36 | 48 1-42 | 48 1-47 | 48 
INO 2G. ets ae eee 1-12 | 48 1-21 | 48 1-30 | 48 
WN}? a7 feeds AE Waa ITE le Bele See | ew -97-| 48 -99-| 48 
1-35 1-42 
Third hands— 
INOS Fe 18h Seas A ee 35 | 48 +58 | 48 -61 | 48 
IO) PAY Met ae al Ute ee ae 1-05 | 48 1-11 | 48 
INCOMES NE loan.) Comendant 1-05 | 48 1:07 | 48 
DiC) a PR Cah ie 3 al Pi Tn 1-01 | 48 1-05 | 48 
INOS Oi Bae i) aan +73 | 48 -56 | 48 -58 | 48 
NOVO! 5 5 tetas st -83 | 48 |-88--94 | 48 |-91--97 | 32 
INGER i doetisae oe -78-| 48 -70-| 48 -91-] 40- 
1-00 “74 1-01 | 48 
INOS) 5 4. See 5 Ree “66 | 48 -57 | 48 |-68--87 | 30 
INGORE OP aan Fare -68 | 48 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
NOVEL ON ye Ree ee a ag 2 8 “71 | 48 °74 | 48 
INOUE i eee tae, -90 | 48 -935| 48 -975) 48 
NOM 22s are A Mo ee -96 | 48 1-09 | 48 
NORIS Cc Sack heels, foe vee) 1-01 | 48 1-01 | 48 
INOW LE. Sh ce eae 73--85 | 48 |-73--83 | 48 1-03 | 48 
NON eines -42 | 48 -35 | 48 -45 | 48 
INOW UG. as Gee reas “82 | 48 -O1 | 48 -91 } 30 
35 
VS Me ie WARD, Hisiaee Jee -78-| 48 -80-| 48 -88-| 48 
98 1-03 1-05 
INOGN SEs 5 Soe 7328 8 +80 | 48 -81 | 48 -81 | 48 
INO M1 Gis Gare Rate i tc seen ea -68 | 48 -76 | 48 
INOGZ0 san Tae eee Leics dee le mole -88-| 48 -90-| 48 
1-09 1-11 
NOS ZI hSa oe tae 1-04 | 48 1-20-| 48 1-19-} 40 
1-26 1-28 
INOM2 24 ewe cya me? 1-02 | 48 1:05-} 48 1-15-| 48 
1-07 1-19 









1929 1937 1938 
Industry a 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per} per _ | per 
hour j|wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Third hands—Conc. 
INGW23 ce eee -80 | 48 -92-| 48 -96-| 48 
1-01 1-03 
INOa 240s seas ince 67--75 | 48 |-80--83 | 48 |-82--88 | 48 
INO 2500s ere ena 1-01 | 48 1-14 | 48 1-16 | 48 
Now26e sy eee eee -98 | 48 1-08 | 48 1-12 | 48 
INO S27 e one nee +82 | 48 -91 | 48 -97 | 48 
INON 28: Wale e mere cies sees -77-| 48 -79-| 48 
97 1-04 
Fourth hands— 
INO Lou higaehabteh eae -35 | 48 -50 | 48 -53 | 48 
INOS 2 is ee Bla | ces Bleeeeeaite -65 | 48 -69 | 48 
I a dea Rae are we es | Iss ball 2G -66 | 48 -68 | 48 
IN Ofe4 os), eed eae cae ee -63 | 48 -67 | 48 
INOURD: sh tule ce ee -56 | 48 -46 | 48 -48 | 48 
INORG 2.) ee -52 | 48 -63 | 48 -66 | 32 
INO se, oie seers -45--65 | 48 |-46--57 | 48 | -56--64 ie 
INO FES ic CR eae -55 | 48 -50 | 48 -50 | 48 
Ba eH PNG A DREN es oN Va ol -47 | 48 -50 | 48 
Now10: Se ee ee -61 | 48 -575| 48 -615) 48 
NOUR A Se Seo eR Be Rey: -59 | 48 -67 | 48 
IN OT 2 cere Wee elas neta -63 | 48 -63 | 48 
INO MTS. sce eee -57--61 | 48 |-57--62 | 48 -68 | 48 
NONT 4.50 Pea -63 | 48 -61 | 51 -61 - 
NOMTO) oe Ee ae 61--64 | 48 |-65--70 | 48 |-69--72 | 48 
INO3 1 6 eee tee -68 | 48 -63 | 48 -63 | 48 
INOS 20 eRe: he ee otoers -48 | 48 -56 | 48 
INOSTB aR SR Sea oe Perales 70--74 | 48 |-72--76 | 48 
INORG hone en -65 | 48 -73 | 48 -75 | 48 
INOS20s2 sean ee -65 | 48 -74 | 48 -76 | 48 
INOW2 1 i a ey -66 | 48 -70 | 48 -72 | 48 
NOM DO Uk eee hie 45--50 | 48 |-65--66 | 48 |-65--66 | 48 
INO 2230.) ee ta tae, -66 | 48 -72 | 48 -74 | 48 
NOV 22 CE ee -60 | 48 -68 | 48 -70 | 48 
INO 250) ae soke, -60 | 48 -62 | 48 -68 | 48 
INOS 26) ss Shame deteatel cate en a Leer 58--77 | 48 |-61--79 | 48 
Fifth hands— 
NOP IEE EY tae tere -32 | 48 -45 | 48 -48 | 48 
NOU 2s 2) cee beara hs En eee -60 | 48 +62 | 48 
INTO NB es erecta cea en eres -50 | 48 -58 | 48 
INO H4 | cod Meee |: ea ators -59 | 48 -63 | 48 
NOD ee eee -52 | 48 -39 | 48 +41 | 48 
INO Gt wane -42 | 48 -57 | 48 -60 | 32 
Nove 72s eee 43--55 | 39-|-43--46 | 48 |-52--62 | 40- 
48 48 
NOPOB ) cP aaa older ee ty -475| 48 -475| 48 
INOS 0 e's 8 ee teeta | ot ee -37 | 48 -45 | 48 
NOP 10) ob ae see -55 | 48 -§25| 48 +565] 48 
INO: AL 2:2 ee aera co aaa tea “49 | 48 -63 | 48 
NOUN 2 sea SRE nn Oa -57 | 48 -57 | 48 
INOBEO NB eee -52 | 48 |-47--52 | 48 -64 | 48 
INO U4) Le eves -46 | 48 -57 | 51 -57 lg 
INOS TSS ee dee 57--59 | 48 |-63--68 | 48 |-65--70 | 48 
INou 62 ee -65 | 48 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
NOW 17 Lice ae ets, (ee eee -47 | 48 +55 | 48 
INOS ye cer ae eal ase een eet -59--63 | 48 |-61--65 | 48 
Nof19s 02/0 ae -55 | 48 *63 | 48 -65 | 48 
INOF 20ers eee eae -55 | 48 -63 | 48 -65 | 48 
INO 21 oe MSR ee -63 | 48 -66 | 48 -68 | 48 
INO 22. 2 eee 5 ane -45 | 48 |-58--60 | 48 |-60--62 | 48 
INO: 23000) Wale hie -50 | 48 -68 | 48 -70 | 48 
NOP 24) a0 an ae -55 | 48 -63 | 48 65 | 48 
INOW 25.0) Sie eee +56 | 48 -59 | 48 -65 | 48 
INOW26.). eee a eels a eee ee 56--65 | 48 |-58--67 | 48 
Machine oilers— 
INOUE NS eT EES a Ce +52 | 48 -55 | 48 
INOW 24> Opto £20 Ht Oe | eee -58 | 60 -62 | 48 
INOS eae fae -42 | 48 -42 | 48 -44 | 48 
INOS s\n er Ones +48 | 48 -52 | 48 +55 Ng 
NOSB OTe oe eS | Eee Bee 3 -53 | 52 -55 | 32 
INO sO coe a ies -50 | 48 -50 | 48 -50 | 48 
NOES AR tha S| Sa a a ees +32 | 48 -40 | 48 
NOES Acie ae Seale. chee -60--55 | 48 |-55--61 | 48 
INFO IO Shi ay, SR a Ceane -47 | 48 -47 | 48 
IN ORL Oo ieea a meth mee | a -50 | 56 -50 ay 
Nottl?. aoa eee. -55--60 ' 48 '-51--67 | 48 |-61--68 | 48 
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TABLE X.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
Se eee———————eeeeeeEeEoEoaoeeeeeeEeEeeeee 














1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry — | | Industry a So Ee eS eee 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs and — Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per}| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per _ |per 
hour jwk } hour |wk | hour |wk hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Machine tenders—Cone 
PULP AND PAPER OuslO Lee seaee as coe 6--90 | 48 |-78--92 | 48 |-78--92 | 48 
—Con. INO AES oh aes 90 | 48 -90 | 48 90 | 48 
J Co eed BAe Rema ibd Lie Hole |e -87 | 48 90 | 48 
B—NEWSPRINT—Conrc. INOUE S Eis eaters cue 82 | 48 -82 | 48 82 | 48 
INOW 14 coh oleate lee eee -85 | 48 5 | 48 
Machine oilers—Conc. NOVAS Hh boc ok a lee ....|°85--90 | 48 |-85--90 | 48 
12 48 -49 INORG .8% 2% Bh sts te 78 | 48 -80 | 48 82 | 48 
48 “47 INOW 8 st ek... ae 65--80 | 48-|-69--90 | 48 |-70--90 | 48 
48 68 65 
48 |-56--64 INOMUS!: . 6 5sleck ote Cale 77 | 48 -785| 48 83 | 48 
48 |-60--66 INGO MG 85 oiche cfale ate Swe aas ae Lee -93 | 48 95 | 48 
48 63 INOS 208A) os <iuih aloctet 91 | 48 -91 | 48 07 | 48 
48 63 INO S218 bi acetal de als eie IC 1:06 | 48 1-11 | 48 
48 -64 INCOM 2). oh chee ah fee 85 | 48 +825) 48 85 | 48 
48 +56 BNR 2S!! 2 cet oldie olectalallis's «-atateniiaee -98 3 935) 41 
48 +63 Back tenders— 
48 |-59--68 OPA VG IR Ee RU YF bis Bae ar -66 | 48 69 | 48 
48 +57 ENO Mes ass oth ale ate 53 | 48 -56 | 48 58 | 48 
INO MES cack ots teks 65--81 | 48 |-72--78 | 48 |-70--84 is 
48 +38 Nowra bse), ade 635] 48 -64 | 48 68 | 48 
48 -48 INO RORY ha 5). slate 50 | 72 -50 | 72 50 | 72 
48 °45 ING MOR. s ces oie ale 65--67 | 48 |-68--73 | 48 |-75--79 | 48 
49 49 INOS ickiSe s ctsls cis bale 36 | 694 4 48 48 | 48 
48 +48 ENO MESS cesta ile, Slate 40--47 | 48 |-45--52 | 48 |-45--52 | 48 
48 |-49--54 ING MRO BRET ek). ak 68--70 | 48 |-60--72 | 48 |-60--72 | 48 
ING) (RSC ae a 73 | 48 -70 | 48 70 | 48 
48 -50 BNO DEY 04h ele'e ale dU oehoe toe TNS -71 | 48 76 | 48 
54 +50 WOM DAs se kabs se oct 57 | 48 -60 | 48 60 | 48 
48 46 PNUOUNE Se tick occ... SUR, Lalo Pee DP -65 | 48 65 | 48 
50 ‘47 TRS Ke 1 1 WOR See ey 0h Ugg [A -65--70 | 48 |-65--70 | 48 
48 |-46--61 INGOMRO clot cewek cat 35--50 | 48 |-46--70 | 48 |-46--70 | 48 
48 -64 NOG Oh en oi SN 48 -575| 48 62 | 48 
48 4] PINOLE 1h cals 8 lsbate ‘sto (aside octet etna eae -71 | 48 78 | 48 
48 |-54--55 NOME S) aes bee cuik 73 | 48 -75 | 48 80 | 48 
48 “51 OPE eRe hE eka GL -88 | 48 94 | 48 
53 +445 INOW ZO ear cls lesa Ul 45 | 48 +575| 48 65 | 48 
48 57 NOD VON Oe oo ears Nace. 5 [ela -73 | 53 -705 | 41 
48 +55 INE EP Rael ae “73 | 48 -723| 48 -753 | 48 
48 -60 Third hands— 
48 -60 No. 1 
48 +59 No. 2 
48 -57 No. 3 
48 +54 
48 -60 No. 4 
48 +54 No. 5 
No. 6 
No. 7 
6—-PAPER OTHER THAN No. 8 
NEWSPRINT No. 9 
No. 10 
Beatermen— No. 1! 
On Lee eee ae 48 39 No. 12 
Nort Ze et bee 48 4 No. 13 
WNosks Ao ee 36-| -45--48 No. 14 
48 No. 15 
WNoie4inwaeuauniened 48 |-51--53 No. 16 
NOON eee tees 66 35 No. 16 
None6. ek ekseeee 48 |-54--55 No. 17 
Woy tl cc et ane 48 41 No. 18 
INOAES a oe 48 |-38--53 No, 19 
No. 9..... 48 -64 No. 20 
No. 10..... 48 -49 No. 21 
Nosiliee 48 42 Finishers— 
No: 12ecer eee «2: 48 |-41--43 OMMEL.: 5 ooo RG otc aan 46 | 54 -45 | 48 48 | 48 
Nodl3. ARs fe Pos coe lnmok 48 |-50--52 NOMS soa es 3 51 | 48 -50 | 36 54 | 30 
NoSt. (2a 48 |-48 --52 ING). “2 SA SOAS al osc °§95| 45- 565! 45 
NONEBss.. ate ee 48 |-48--52 48 
INONITG6iS. cp eto 48 45 INOUE, bccto casks as 40 | 72 -40 | 72 40 | 72 
fore WRAL a Ad. = 2 48 525 Nossa. has! BS... cok 43 | 54 |-48--54 | 48-|-54--60 | 48 
NOS 18.5. See cle Merino: NOSE Ine 56 |-45--49 54 
INOSRG. 32308460 obs 35 | 60 -35 | 50 60 
Machine tenders— NOMA os 3 chica dak 88 | 54-|-36--50 | 54 |-35--50 | 54 
OGM LE BAR ees ete gne te See 85 | 48 88 60 
NOs 2 ee Pe entet -71 | 48 75 | 48 77 INGEN eic Sais sisters tak | rcaree AER: Le csione -57 | 48 -57 | 48 
INOMES ck tee eee -92 | 48 48 NO MORE Scr ae toh See un's shetty wes +42 | 48 -42 | 48 
Noses. 88, aoe 65--98 | 48 |-88--93 | 36-|-84-1-01 Psion Ce ....|°41--45 | 44 -45 | 48 +45 | 48 
48 Je G0 OF BNI a ad OS A Sead |S -55 | 48 -55 | 48 
INO RPO. scum cee 845) 48 87 | 48 91 INGOWE2 2s 8 ak 40--60 | 44-|-44--62 | 44-|-44--62 | 44 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1937 1938 
Industry | ——-——- 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages , Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ $ 


PULP AND PAPER 
—Continued 


D—MAINTENANCE 


Machinists— 
INOUE, nos acme cect 


se oeeeeeosese 


eer ecee eos eocee 


ee es ee io 
ee ee oe fc rs 
ecco eeeseocene 
soccer erececee 
see ese eeecvece 
soe cee reece cee 
ee ad 
se cee ececcee 
ee ceceeeoncese 
re Ce ice ay 
eee eee scereece ele reer crete ree 
eee ees oeeere 
se ee eee eee ees 
see ewer oeesere 
ee eres ecoseces 
see e weer oesee 
a 


eee e os eoecreseleevresecosteses 


Electricians— 
INO. POL PM ented . 54 . 56 +52 
INO Zoe cinder ce -45--70 | 54 |-55--61 nee 60--65 
INO. NSe ee fateeceeei ae ot salinget -49--74 | 48 |-52--77 
INO Sas cic atte elles ole aekbees -69 | 48 “71 























per 
wk. 


coe 


1929 1937 1938 
Industry | | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages , Hrs} Wages ; Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per] per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ $ 
Electricians—Conc. 
INO 0. bis Sa eats ccc lee ee seekers -68 | 48 -72 
Nos 6 ha) eae -43 | 48 -50 | 48 °52 
NOs elias Sechaba eee Beles -47--60 | 48 |-50--63 
No. #8... 3 bee ceiee illus Semel eee . 48 +54 
NOw8O). kee eee -50--70 | 48-|-57--70 | 42-]-63--74 
: 54 52 
| aleve Ratna se arn -60--71 | 44-|-64--74 
48 
Be LETS ih Se IL Arca Siena een -66 | 48 73 
Tee ge Le Serna Glee, [Cee -65 | 48 65 
a eed Sete coset 59-- 62 rg 67--73 
guage aes waits 71--76 | 54 |-71--76 
oe age Ree Ree -67--83 | 48 |-69--85 
Ri ie ie Sah Ae ME hs A eae ee oe -595| 53 -66 
Saeleckte nana -73 | 48 73 
Nett ERS Aol ot el bites -98 | 48 1-00 
REY ete 5 tees +80 | 48 *82 
Leg Gee oe Ee +83 | 48 -86 
Woke esd attlions ln state : 40 “91 
ree PRs cre Ae -78 | 48 -80 
A Ni I A chi 48 |-45--58 
jase oer eee : 48 -87 
Se Soe eee -80 | 48 -82 
EE AOC SION Pars neh es alae : 48 -86 
Pe Ms 5 es ok MR od ese 85 | 48 |-79--87 
ea SiR anee aeieters 534]-49--54 
Sd Sid otetrege Sete te Sects de. dean 74 | 48 |-52--77 
AE eT ea Ee oe bn ae ee : 48 : 
Be AD, SS ALO AR 52 |-59--69 
5 ava natettl a (ovetene 48 |-43--59 
BS gis! Sine oe aiote 48 |-50--63 
hoo S Aiete ots cee 42-|-48--70 
52 
48 +58 
48 67 
48 -69 
48 |-57--76 
58 -68 
53 “59 
48 +82 
48 +85 
40 +88 
48 87 
48 “81 
48 |-76--87 
48 
48 
48 |-80--88 
40 +82 
48 +64 
56 “77 
56 +45 
48 +83 
48 “71 
48-|-71--76 
56 
48 |-55--65 
48 -58 
48 53 
48 -66 
56 -80 
56 “71 
48 -48 
60 “71 
48 |-75--82 
. : 48 66 
. : 56 “68 
A Sen A 8 ete : . 48 -86 
INO AIOS cc ae ehe eee “75 | 56 °82 | 48 +84 
INO320.3. feet oe ae -81 | 48 -86 | 48 88 
INOR2 Toes Sie a eee -64 | 48 -62 | 48 °66 
INOW22 aaae ee hone °75 | 48 -79 | 48 “81 
480 GNOSZ8e Io.) oe eee -75 | 48 +82 | 48 +84 
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TABLE X.--WAGES AND HCURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 











1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry |__| Industry ——_— | _—|\uccr 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour jwk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pup aND PaPER Labourers—Cone 
—Con. CPOE es ATES GW Daas brea ys. ue aM ae i +345] 53 40 | 48 
INOS 2OM ear meme eta cps oe -40 | 44 43 | 44 
D—MAINTENANCE INOp ce Orie aan ects 40 | 48 -55 | 48 55 | 48 
—Concel INGW2 Dee ee koe 40 | 48 51 | 48 54 | 48 
INDM2S ates eeu. 45 | 493 47 | 48 47 | 48 
Engineers—Conc. INOR 2S beri ue oe ack -40 | 48 55 | 48 55 | 48 
48 92 ING mOOn este ce cee -45 | 54 -51 | 54 -54 | 54 
48 82 INOmo Led steer oh ace -88--45 | 44-|-38--51 | 44-|-44--54 | 44- 
48 |-72--82 : 55 50 50 
48 “77 NOMS Zea cit scacte nee -39 | 48 -51 | 48 -54 | 48 
INIOEBE Ne gate ae oeae -45 | 48 -51 | 48 -54 | 48 
UNOS dave ss sicislcureen latenioe aoe Ibeanes -38--48 | 48 |-44--54 | 48 
46 +38 INO OO ters cccas oh cee lemte site teers -51 | 48 -54 | 48 
56 -56 
56 35 
48 -69 
48 -41 
48 -62 Paper Boxes 
48 +44 
48-|-51--69 
56 56 ||Machine operators, week week week 
48 |-52--64 male— 
ING ae aes SR ee 15-00 | 494; 18-30 | 494] 18-30 | 492 
Noel 0c tise -48 | 48 60 | 48 60 Tetfope WEAR eke. ssraaas eater 17-60 | 44 | 27-00 | 60 | 21-00-| 60- 
IN Geet Oe Been ts ae SOU es 40 | 48 45 32-50 | 65 
INO MID FAG acest oy tens -45 | 72 AD 2 45 TRIOS Bien Henig Se ee 22:00 | 60 | 17-15 | 49 | 17-15 | 49 
NOSTS Scare aes 30 | 72 B02 30 INO pede es ot. one. 23-00 | 514] 24:00 | 48 | 22-50 | 48 
INOMTS Ee eho e tee: 52--61 | 56 |-59--62 | 48-|-62--66 TG), daar: ASRS ae 20-00 | 494} 20-00 | 493} 20-00 | 494 
56 IN OWE ONE ee 21 oct [eee rregel base 18-00 | 48 | 18-00 | 48 
INOSLD Ra Wtiaesrrote ere 33 | 75 |-40--46 | 48-|-40--46 ING» 26: a 18-00 | 49 | 25-00 |} 48 | 25-00 | 48 
56 INGHEES TAG Se on cisbians 15-60 | 52 | 17-75 | 48 | 19-20 | 48 
INOS LO Aries ok ace: 59 | 48 60 | 60 60 INOS Gee ee ee 15-00 | 463] 18-50 | 464] 17-00 | 464 
Now ieee 475] 56 40 | 56 48 EN ite Ontare ye sete set 27-50 | 55 | 30-00 | 60 | 30-00 | 60 
NOMS acernte ele 60--64 | 48-|-62--68 | 48 |-64--70 INO au Ne okays ae 24:75 | 55 | 27-00 | 60} 27-00 | 60 
ie INGOs Hsu) Meat tle Se A 22-10 | 47 | 18-50 | 44 | 15-85 | 44 
INON1O voters 65 | 48 67 | 56 67 NOae Sa tiate As oh 22-00 | 48 | 21-00 | 48 | 21-00 | 48 
INO M20 Meee hioe 75 | 48 -69 | 48 -69 INU AE. 6 ae A eee 22-00 | 433] 23-50 | 48 | 26-40 | 48 
INGE Es Be Gees bee Lees -48--52 | 48 |-48--55 NOME et emis ah. 21-60 | 48 | 19-80 | 44] 22-00 | 44 
INO S22) cote bide 47 | 48 -56 | 52 -59 INOPLG Mia art. ok | aches prees 21-60 | 48 | 21-60 | 48 
INORZOLUR hee 53 | 48 55 | 48 59 
Nos24 whee 45 | 48 -45 | 48 45 
NiO 25 ne nm icchet cule onmeeec -63 | 60 63 Machine operators, 
NOG26 tae pence 59 | 48 -74 | 48 76 Jemale— 
INOS Eee Sn Shh 59 | 56 -67 | 48 69 INOmmml Reet oh ct 12-50 | 49 | 12-50 | 50 9-10 | 35 
INO 28 ere eee hier coke ete ae -74 | 48 76 INOS 2nd Sey ba a 11-00 | 463] 13-50 | 44] 11-45 | 44 
INOW 0. eee eee -64 | 48 -68 | 48 -70 INOMOME Me eet at 12-00 | 48 11-00 | 48 10-40 | 40 
INO SSO! pees -50--60 | 48-|-60--67 | 42-|-60--69 PNOamE ome ee ty cers 12-00 | 44} 10-10] 44] 11-45 | 44 
60 56 I NIOME DE Tt tetid ih 11-00 | 44 | 12-30] 44] 12-30 | 44 
INOnio ee Seer lene 50 | 48 -54 | 48 56 INGORE Gay teri eee ce etal Tat note eel [Aisne 11:00 | 44] 11-00 | 44 
INO SO ols see eee 60 | 48 -67 | 48 69 INGO diate s hci lots 15-00 | 48 | 12-00 | 48} 12-00 | 48 
Nooo Seen oe: 665} 48 -65 | 48 70 INE Sete tetas alse. 12-95 | 48 | 12-95 | 48 | 12-95 | 48 
INO BLS yen eee tote toate cee eaten ane -55 | 48 55 INO OReR he wc ch es 12:00 | 49 | 11-50] 48 | 11-50 | 48 
IN O80 a Oem tech eee ioe on La eee -53 | 48 |-55--57 INO mLOM ace irek «tos 11-50 | 52 | 12-95 | 48 | 12-95 | 48 
IN Orman ete Ni sass lev cccboey hot ee 25:00 | 50 | 22-50 | 50 
Labourers— INO MIE ce Tei ee tomes 20:00 | 50 | 20-00 | 50 
IN Osun ie oe eer aioe 30 | 54 -32 | 48 35 NOM OWEN hole fis or: 12-50 | 45 | 12:90 | 43 | 12-90 | 43 
IN OM so eer bie | tier [eet -30 | 54 30 IOs Ny ae ee eee 13-50 | 45 | 14-75 | 43 | 14-75 | 43 
Ino WOeiorine Sagas oF -28--30 | 60 |-30--33 | 48 |-31--39 INCOM LS Ses Whaat te esis 12:50 | 44 | 12-50] 44 | 12-50 | 44 
ING Js AAA GaReeee 15-00 | 44 | 14-00 | 48 | 14-00 | 48 
NiO RAs ce bce tte |g sb ehaa bes -49 | 48 43 INOMO Me tecnicos se 11-40 | 44 | 12-50] 48 | 12-50 | 48 
NORE O See acer ee: 33 | 48 -85 | 54 30 INO Steger terete cow 20:00 | 44 | 17-00 | 463] 17-00 | 46% 
INOMAGHE Pat erecta cel nee aetsiess Itai +38 | 54 42 INCOM ate cae et see 15-385 | 48 | 16-80 | 48 | 16-80 | 48 
IN OMe mete 43 | 54 -40 | 48 43 
NO WS Fence 36 | 54 35 | 35 38 
NOMEO 6. hone -82 | 54 -40 | 48 -43 Adjusters, male— 
INOMLO Meet er cee. *32--35 | 54-|-30--37 | 48-|-35--43 Oy dh Oe eee 21-00 | 50 | 24-00 | 48 | 18-00 | 48 
60 54 INO MEO ras baie e's Cor ne eens eae 30-00 | 48 | 30-00 | 48 
Nos tienen cee 33, | 54 35 | 54 38 INO UEED tise ds cre 5 Others 16-00 | 493} 16-00 | 493%] 16-00 | 494 
INOMA2 Pas okt a. eee 30 | 60 275| 48 32 INO MEAG eo bs Cuckee 28-00 | 52 | 25-50 | 48 | 25-50 | 48 
NoMIs Maoh iee sy, ae 60 30 | 51 30 INGEROS eee Lc. k cont 36-00 | 48 | 27-00 | 45 | 30-00 | 50 
Nos a aes ee nee. 25--28 | 60-|-25--28 | 60-|-25--28 IN (ORE Banoasee 25-00 | 44 | 25-00 | 48 | 27-00 | 48 
72 72 INOS Ate ecko b it 32-00 | 47 | 30-50 | 47 | 382-85 | 47 
INOMTD tec nse tee litost eee -39 | 48 45 
NOR 1Gi emt tare seins leet -40 | 48 40 
INOPIL(Seaecces hee 30--33 | 54- -37 | 48- 45 Press feeders, male— 
60 60 O. Hoo pu eRe as 24-00 | 50 | 18-00 | 40 | 18-00 | 40 
Nos 1Siraie ane ee 37 | 49 40 | 48 40 INOWERo Races cca cies 16:35 | 52 | 19-50} 48 | 16-40 | 40 
IN Oa TOW e Ware, eves 28--34 | 54 |-33--37 | 54 |-33--37 INOMRO Mes eee aarcue 23-00 | 48 | 19-20 | 48 | 20-15 | 48 
NiO BQO mca te ts tere 35--40 | 48-|-44--51 | 48 |-47--54 NOMA Ma ats Got ant loca oe thee ee 13-25 | 44 | 16-55 | 46 
54 INOMRO tam ons tates 14:00 | 44 | 18-00 | 48 | 18-00 | 48 
Nos2hinRarieea: xo 37 | 48 |-36--40 | 48 |-40--42 INOMB OS cnc ees 19-00 | 464) 22-50 | 463| 22-50 | 464 
NOR22 wey eo acclda Wheres ase eae -46 | 48 46 NOME age cciiee 21-00 | 454) 22-00 | 40 | 22-00 | 40 
NON23 Scaneascacese 45 -44 t 48 AS WAS NRPNOS Ohi encecs ccs 21-10 ' 48 ' 24-00 | 48 ' 24-00 ' 48 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURBING—Continued 












1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry a Industry ——_- | | ———______- 
and | Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per j|per| per | per 
week |wk.} week |wk. hour {|wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 


1 Sasu, Doors, Erc. 
Bench hands— 
DINO. aL 


Pur AND PAPER 
—Concluded 





Parrr Boxes—Conc. 


Scorers, male— 

Outil Nek camisetas 22-00 | 50 
IN O42 tious Putee es Ses 23-25 | 46} 
INO a3 css cal een ates 22-00 | 52 
NO 94s eee ce eiees 19-60 | 49 
INOUNO Saosteeoe eee 25-00 | 60 
INO: (RG) Sa aos eas 27-00 | 50 
INO shat os Cg obese eee 30-00 | 51 
NOMS oe Benen 82-00 | 493 
INO WO Saale aes 32-50 | 50 
INOS LOG s Vares aererets 26-00 | 49 
INGORE Wohoeieive 27-00 | 464 
INO Wd 2 tes shel a nels 29-50 | 47 
NOMS cee ae aetanaren 30-00 | 48 
INOUALE Sec Sha ae biaare 30:00 | 47 
INGOT D sas sisine cee 26-00 | 44 

Paper cutters, male— 
INOVREL Sf OW oben 24-00 | 48 
INO sues... cee ee 18-15 | 463 
INOS eas sa were ets oes 23-00 | 52 
INO fai aia's or ee ress eet 25:00 | 51 
NOLO S 5. seem ee 24-00 | 494 
NowiG aoa e cece mee 20-00 | 50 
INOS bile sed eeee 27-00 | 48 
INO n8 a) oie ie 27-50 | 49 
DINOS eisai saa vauate Ura 19-75 | 52 
NO wd Oars ceca ise onde 28-75 | 464 
Noy hls os ceg sce 28-00 | 48 
INO2AL2 Salone ae ieee 32-00 | 47 
NO: NTR gale ede eeu 27-00 | 464 
INOS 14 ee ees oa 40-80 | 48 

Glue table girls— 

Coy Te UL a SS 15-00 | 50 
INOii2 5.5 Same aie 10-00 | 60 
INOSi8 nose Reskae au 15-00 | 493 
NO si4 sews sles 15-00 | 50 
IN OVD accel an cee 11-00 | 49 
NOU Osea ee a bs dees 11-50 | 48 
INOS Wests celeb cone 14-00 | 44 
INO sa S sacs ids cle Rance 12-30 | 44 
NOs D scee cele seete 11-00 | 463 

Box makers, female— 
IN OIL Tian alulese viata arene 1-25 | 45 
INUOUARS close o icles 's| ompR Co Re eee 
INTO Miwa rat sie gs claclete eos 14-90 | 464 
IN GGA aes daveiuraen 13-50 | 48 
INOMPO Mole cds ets bape 11-50 | 493 
IN OFFIG Use asc sero 16-00 | 50 
IN OME spate riciiee Serre 12-95 | 48 
INOW Sih. caine oe ane 10-50 | 49 
NOW Oe amen meso 19-25 | 55 
PRICE) EU EUR: FUP Ys ae 17-50 | 44 
INO MILO ocke ierennes 15-00 | 45 
INOS 2 adc ne etunee 15-00 | 44 
INOLES tee cap eeels oe 10-10 | 48 
IN OIA 1, Gree eaie carats 12-25 | 454 
INGSLD Hans. deteoce ee 16-30 | 48 

Bundlers, female— 

oe aS PE ae 18-00 | 49 
INOS eosiccremies etek 12-00 | 52 
ING Re Bi ceiias he waeete 12-00 | 48 
INGog4 ue sce ass teen 15-00 | 494 
IN OvmiDias fara tolel treet ten 12-00 | 49 
IN(Osii0 tats ortis eieie eet 19-30 | 52 
ING AM skid dentin 16-00 | 44 
INVES Sere cide ten BO feicticn «cd cell erie 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 








1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry | | Industry a | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sasu, Doors, Evrc. Truck drivers—Conc. 
—Con. NOMI 2a -452| 52 |-39--46 | 44 |-39--46 | 44 
GNU ES TERE, PRA NE Fae -35 | 48 +35 | 48 
Machine hands—Con. DOR La an -42 | 55 |-385--40 | 44 |-80--87 | 44 
INGE OG aes Pee sig | ue ee ee ames 65 | 44 GON AZ MMINOMLD secre e eh Ean alls 6 -275| 54 -28 | 54 
INONS Gee Eee eee el entaee ost [eee 45--75 | 44 |.45--75 | 44 1 No. 16............. 45 | 48 38 | 55 38 | 59 
INGMOO Me ea eencmeedotedec tanta ce 63 | 434 SODMNGEANINOE LZ cc dante coe ut wesc Seles Oe 3 4 85 | 44 
NORSO DE dee ecee ss 95 | 504 65 | 45 OMGAOIMUNO LS. 4, eats tee ait uae weiiay a 25--30 | 59 |-25--35 | 55 
NONS0M eecackss 3 70 | 44 |-40--55 | 40 |-40--60 | 40} No. 19............. 37 | 58 28 | 60 35 | 60 
NORE tee. sce. 65 | 44 30 | 44 AON WASHOE OULAO cece sates Sete ii slalktine 375| 44 375) 44 
INOP Soros. oes alae toe rie pee es -43 | 48 SOMA MiGINOW OL hau Howe. claaieinelnete lene ¢ 35 | 55 °35 | 55 
IN OES LAL, g euien tie Scarce eye -40 | 48 “AOU Aa NPN 22. oP Kin -475| 44 -40 | 44 -40 | 44 
INOREA eT eee eels slated cers grass 48--62 | 44 |-50--67 | 44 1 No. 23............. -52 | 50 -42 | 44 °42 | 44 
INOW 2a ts eed caer cine ee IR -45 | 44 -45 | 44 
Planer hands— IN Ose2os! Oy Wee ce 3 -70 | 50 -50 | 59 -50 | 59 


INGE AE Oe S682 os tea eee ee -36 | 54 SOR Oat! NOs 2G... J). 4 une: -475| 52 *36 | 30- -40 | 30- 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 
















1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry a Industry ce —___—— 
and Wages )Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and — Wages | Hrs} Wages , Hrs} Wages |) Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per j|per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SasH, Doors, Etc. 
—Concluded Machine hands— 
INO LO HCer ams tami -305| 54 +28 | 55 35 | 50 
Labourers—Conc. ING2h2 sta ume tos 26--33 | 55 |-22--28 | 59 30 | 55 
17 ‘ 3 








FURNITURE INGO) 2 ie ae -58 | 543 425) 45 -425) 45 
NoeiGs oh eee ae -35 | 55 -22 | 52 -30 | 52 
Band sawyers— NOMEN aed eae aoe +318] 55 |-26--29 | 55 |-31--35 | 45 
Ao Boi ae A 30 | 55 +32 | 55 SANT OOL | INO ASN. oe ite hae 20-+30 | 60 |-26--30 | 55 |-30--35 | 28 
IN G2 os epee dines 45 | 55 +35 | 63 SON POSE on INO NOs. cd chick Sekt -425| 55 -35 | 47 -35 | 47 
Doe Te ba te 26 | 54 -28 | 55 SON SO ey NORIO... 1 BR te 42 | 55 |-32--45 | 47 |-83--45 | 47 
INOW Acute Rae 40 | 55 +305] 52 40S S QRH iia INOW Ucn Aree iy: 325] 55 -35 | 47 -35 | 47 
Nosibe Pu, see: 25 | 55 +22 | 59 SOR OOF A INO L222). mae targa -375| 54 |-32--37 | 47 |-32--37 | 47 
ING AUG is he R ete eben! | seein ames +45 | 47 ATA NOGTS 2. HRK te dliske :50 | 55 |-32--39 | 473]-32--39 | 474 
INO Mess UR Re ee: 525) 55 °35 | 47 BO) 174 Toll WNoOw14..... £6428 oh. -445| 55 |-35--46 | 47 |-33--46 | 47 
NOSE SUE ok gon), 39 | 54 -43 | 47 AST 4 ANA NOGLOe sig ee kei 30--44 | 55 |-32--47 | 47 |-32--47 | 47 
Nooo ckie hae: 45 | 55 °45 | 474 Aon 47a 4 NOuIG.: Peek tes 35--58 | 50 |-32--50 | 47 |-34--50 | 47 
NORTON Neel any 40 | 55 -41 | 47 AA TE, NOT. 21a dee 37--50 | 54 |-32--47 | 47 |-32--47 | 47 
INOW a ee ees 47 | 55 -35 | 47 SOMES SMA NOM TS aes Sym kc eia | eat eA NOM Bes -45 | 47 -45 | 47 
Noalay ee. ene 625) 55 °565| 464 OGDIFAGR INOS TOM es UD ies Bi ome -43 | 47 45 | 47 
Now ape ain 55 | 55 +42 | 47 AAW NOw205.). 4.8m ele: -46 | 55 |-39--49 | 47 |-39--49 | 42- 
NOSI aor ee, sent: 56 | 54 50 | 47 50 | 47 47 
INO S15././2 Maes ee 50 | 55 48 | 47 AS ATH NOm2T me kin -55 | 55 +405} 47 -405} 47 
INGRA Ge ee ar 46 | 54 47 | 47 AT NCAT BNW NOUZ2 5, 4 VR, 2 eek -50 | 55 |-35--50 | 463|-35--50 | 40- 
INGeL Ts Se ak ae: 45 | 50 40 | 47 42 | 47 464 
Not 82) 2 lag ae 55 | 50 -49 | 47 AOA Till te NOM aor cid oeeters debor 33--46 | 54 |-32--47 | 47 |-32--47 | 47 
NO. Teas bck ad ess deen es °37 | 47 SATAN WGN OspeA 5 Mek eee -44 | 50 |-35--40 | 47 |-35--40 | 47 
Rip sawyers— INO42524)..5. Ae 8 ley. 35--50 | 59 |-33--41 | 47 |-40--47 | 47 
OU Late ceo, Cae 35 | 55 °33 | 55 SAA TROOMG RIN Osea Onit rt. R00 dele -45 | 50 -39 | 47 -39 | 47 
INC PARA eae rs ae 30 | 55 +255] 58 DO LIOON MeN Oued (tie 4. Sa tee -595| 50 -635] 394 -678} 41 
INGO ul ods tas betes: 26 | 54 -25 | 55 SOM POON ANOm2Sen, 4 Hee eae -42 | 50 -34 | 47 -34 | 47 
Noa aera am bieu i 38 | 55 |-32--42 | 47 |-82--88 | 47 | No.29............. 45--54 | 55 |-38--52 | 45 |-438--54 | 44 
De ols amy egy siopen ary as 40 | 55 °33 | 473 SOMA (all uNOBS0..,. 2. Sette -325) 50 -35 | 40 +35 | 44 
INOCUG iM Sanaa te, 30 | 55 -34 | 47 4 47M AINOwodes 2 ba, Cae 65 | 50 -57 | 40 -65 | 40 
INOUE Ticcs ease enten 45 | 55 +32 | 47 SL LA0 ST MNOS 2m IY, ie. 0 rie il em Uae 32--42 | 47 |-32--42 | 47 
INOS alee ee 55 | 55 -39 | 463 SONIMAGH INO w coun te dau: 36--50 | 50 |-36--46 | 463 -40 | 464 
NOVO rear ey 45 | 55 °39 | 47 BOTA TI GNINOUSLRR oa, Poms Tk ee aay -37 | 47 39 | 47 
NOs Ore a ec i atin) ere ara -50 | 47 53 | 47 ONO OM oes ham -40 | 48 -40 | 463 45 | 44 
Noell ainn cen -33 | 50 -37 | 434 +388 | 47 ||Finishers and 
Nowa. boas) saan) °39 | 54 |-82--37 | 47 |-32--37 | 47 nolishers— 
IN otal Sepik okie 8 aie 375| 50 -37 | 47 oS (MuAH LIN Oty nee eet ym vers 30--38 | 55 |-26--40 | 55 |-30--42 | 55 
NOt ake erie. 50 | 50 41 | 47 Atal Zi MeN Obah Dense ct aa sae -30 | 55 -295} 61 31/55 
Wood carvers— NOMS! ose gan ee +335] 54 -30 | 55 -32 | 50 
Ol ete Mito t spatde 405] 55 47 | 47 A Pave ord |B UNSIC@ ee. SA -20 | 55 +25 | 55 -35 | 52 
Now 2 2 oa ug 60 | 55 -47 | 47 AGATA RUN Oo OR eee lee ty ee +365] 55 +365) 45 
INONV3 1G). alee ears 63 | 50 +48 | 47 OOM AAT A aINOMm IGE Meee VOU Nes 20--33 | 60 |-26--30 | 55 |-30--35 | 44 
Noga degen bene 48 | 54 -40 | 47 AO NAT etRIN Os mi capene! te aes te ar °35 | 55 -35 | 47 -35 | 47 
NOs Or. toate a | ocln eee re aie °475| 47 AO Ml NOs Sit ut. bee -35 | 55 °37 | 47 +38 | 47 
Noswi6..c i028. 5 ee “70 | 54 -45 | 47 AD AT MiINO sh Oeics Aneta -33 | 54 |-32--40 | 47 |-32--40 | 47 
NOG ic ho nte cates -60 | 50 -57 | 40 6440 MRNOMO... cf. See emer -35 | 55 |-32--36 | 474|-32--36 | 474 
Nosi18 oO Sian tee -70 | 50 -66 | 463 BOK 14 Osi MINOR Ak. tober eee -38 | 55 |-34--37 | 47 |-38--38 | 47 
NOHO: oh Wiese sites -60 | 55 -585! 464 *BSol464|| imNOwl2... . tocol eee 30--40 | 55 |-32--42 | 47 |-32--42 | 47 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Coninued 








1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry | Industry | | 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages , Hrs and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour jwk.| hour |wk.|} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
FURNITURE—Con. 
Finishers and polishers Craters and packers 





INOS 7. ee td Pes Roe Ee, -38--40 | 47 |-38--40 | 47] No. 1............. +33 | 55 -36 | 55 -36 | 55 
INI GME i ores bias ct -32 | 55 +35 | 47 -35 | 47 
Upholsterers— NOR TSR SR Tt 60 | 50 °468| 47 468| 47 
Ost 1s. oe Ae. USS, 445) 56 35 | 55 Soe POON 463), a0. Fi od SMe ea 363] 55 363] 55 
INGe? 2... ce ee AE. -90 | 49 -65 | 40 ONO) INO On euietiee oe. -45 | 55 -38 | 464 -44 | 65 
ING" 3) cee BOSE, °85 | 55 °44 | 47 «HAR AG IeNORT Gok. Het. tee. -45 | 50 *36 |... .|-382--39 
NOt) 4.2: 3a SoBe. °40 | 55 *35 | 472 °35 | 47 INOetel eee ee, £.. Stes -43 | 84 °45 | 56 -45 | 56 
INOS" 52328 2 eee 45 1 50 °41 | 47 TAOw WAGE MNO Sets tebe alte « -30 | 59 “30° (72 -37 | 56 
INO? "68S. Be bons +425) 55 |-37--46 | 47 |-89--46 | 47] No. 9............. °475| 784 +475) 624 -475| 624 
NO 1 2 eee ee -39 | 54 °38 | 47 SOMA i UN Oe tO. fo. esas °47 | 65 41 | 65 -41 | 65 
INGE 825 1h BR ee OE ee El Get -50 | 40 50 | 40 
INO One Re ea toe Been ee -43 | 47 43 | 43 
47 || Yardmen and 
No?i0s.. 2h 2.08 -30--60 | 55 |-35--54 | 50 |-35--54 | 55 labourers— 
Non lisse: 436] 55 -50 | 47 -50 | 47 (0). ae See ee a 275) 40 25 | 54 25 | 54 
INOVI20L4 See as Bae. |. dee Ee [ees 41 | 45 |-43--53 | 43 INI Vs ON MA etek a PR gk AI Lore 22 | 59 25 | 55 
49 INO sO Mes ens cent 25) | 55 24 1 55 30 | 55 
INOZ13.4c8 See. 70 | 50 678] 35 TUSSI EONOA Ec de oe ots 275) 55 24 | 563 30 | 55 
Novia ea ae 55 | 50 49 ¢ 49 | 47 INKOY) HOMES AS Rio eee 20 | 55 22 Wro2 30 | 52 
ING#15::. 2 Hees Bee. cae | ee 65 | 44 CONV AG INOn® Gi...) Sees hee: 273) 55 28 | 55 30 | 45 
INOP16 ee tie eee EPs... 55 | 44 65 | 44 NOR eck See. Zon | oe 26 1 55 29 | 55 
NOGLT Ah eee Ras oe ee a eR. -50 | 30 “COR |P2ScMMUNIOR Ss. a dete te Cotes 25 | 55 -27 | 47 -27 | 47 
Noslg.3..3 2a. -56 | 50 |-34--46 | 464]-32--49 | 463] No. 9............. +85 | 55 +32 | 47 +32 | 47 
NoF19ses. 528 Cae -60 | 50 -50 | 50 “DOME 4 5eINOs 10... tte Se -30 | 55 +34 | 47 +34 | 47 
NOE20.<.5 Be Bae: -50 | 50 -40 | 50 SA URAD) eeeINO tT Mey, ae. oo ae +30 | 54 |-82--45 | 47 |-32--45 | 47 
INOS 21 Biiaere ete oe aes = -45 | 464 OHS P Z| INI 5 ORME ES dae Pa a *30 | 55 +32 | 47 +33 | 47 
INO Sth Cette sete 80 | 55 34 | 47 34 | 47 
Craters and packers— DIG), A SS RNA ee 39 | 50 32 | 47 34 | 47 
Ost laste ee. 40 | 55 |-30--37 | 55 ODDO BOINO LOL leh cls stelaiecs 35] 55 34 | 47 34 | 35 
INGOs 22. eee oe: 31 | 55 2a Ve b2 SOMES Ay HMMINOWLOL, cs i eiauieettets ils cele ates S1 ates 34 | 47 37 | 47 
Nondis iba 278) 55 28 | 55 SAS ADE INOM LT ce cont. ek. 30 | 55 34 | 47 34 | 47 
NOM 4e heise, Bae: 275) 60 25 | 59 SOME SOU MINTO ee Sree. hie cbs eincre' | pale a | tee ss 32 | 30 32 | 28 
Not 5 ot Phd s 85 | 55 47 AE NORIO Aa 83 | 54 32 | 47 32 | 47 
Nos 6.44 48 BES 40 | 55 |-82--37 | 47 |-32--37 | 47 || No. 20............. 32 | 59 32 | 47 34 | 47 
ING*0. 5 Ee, 30 || 55 32 | 47 “SOMA AEN Ore lien ere ne, 34 | 50 34 | 47 34 | 47 
IN GB se Best ee 80 | 54 |-35--38 | 47 |-35--38 | 47 || No. 22............. 42 | 50 465} 38% 45 | 43 
INO 2179), 2), Se, 437] 55 32 | 473 SOOM ATION OE2OKn sce kot. S Lada dl eee -40 40 | 44 
INOwtlO; sca ee SomEDo 3 47 “SAME ATH PMN Gaede tte .t, Sele -36--44 | 50 |-34--42 | 463)-34--42 | 464 
NOMI: Fo eee nel oe enkiicke $2= 3381147 82= SQA TAME NIOloaD). 4. elds Metea stos ce dle aint +40 | 414 43 | 44 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 










1929 1937 1938 
Industry a 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per j|per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ $ 


CARRIAGES, WAGONS, 
Truck Bepiss, Bre. 





i ny Loan 





ee eeoser sec eee 


eee esecerc eso eteoeeseseeto ose 











Blacksmiths— No. 23 
Foyt AMD AY Pea STU 60 | 55 -40 | 44 |-40--45 Millw 
Noa 2h stata. 52 | 55 -45 | 55 5) bo I), No 
INOS nae i, 50 | 50 -45 | 50 AG DO, Hin NOs eS 
NOU Aue! analy 60 | 45 -45 | 50 45 | 501 No. 38 
NOG Oye ome acon! 40 | 54 -35 | 48 35 | 48 1 No. 4 
INOS 1G) aye © iad) 50 | 50 -30 | 44 |1-30--35 | 44) No. 5 
INO 7 aaa SMR 60 | 50 -50 | 44 50 | 44/1 No. 6 
NOs 8" aoe ee 60 | 50 |-40--50 | 44 |-45--50 | 44] No. 7 
INO 10 Ae een 60 | 44 +55 | 44 55 | 44 || No. 8 
INO TOE aN 60 | 50 -50 | 44 50 | 44 No. 9 
NON DT Cie Rae 65 | 50 “40 | 44 40 | 44 Dito MU are ace (La ea J NE |e 
No. 11 
Crane men— 
Croupr, Routep AND No. 1 
Foreep Propucts No. 2 
BO 6 yi hes PUP AY 4 AR eae VE a SLIT ie 
Patternmakers— INOB 4 es OP AEE IN [hr Aan a AL 
INGay Dee eee ee 46 | 55 *47 | 45 47 | 45 || No. 5 
Nog 2 oo te e ien: 57 | 60 -645) 48 95148) Hi INGRA Gn A wae eb) ereee mae 
NOs Uren ee ere 52 | 60 -57 | 48 675] 48 } No. 7 
IN Oey 40 ea 45 | 55 -475| 50 475} 50 | No. 8 
Nog, ice ae ia 70 | 72 -73 | 48 73 | 48 No. 9 
Nore int. So ene ii ee 63--73 | 48 |-68--73 | 48 | No. 10 
INO awyy oo See) gee 60 | 50 64 | 45 64 | 24 
NO B8 ie ee aa 675| 54 62 | 48 665} 48 | No. 11 
Blacksmiths— INGH1 2 Ee Ses eee Se 
ING SL 5 cya nitebe sts eal: 55 | 55 -58 | 45 -58 | 45 || Shearmen— 
Nowe ee OUR an: 48 | 55 +52 | 45 -52 | 4 ‘Owl 
INO Bo Tue hee 57 | 60 -63 | 57 S690 N48: ie Nori! ou eae ih Roa oa 
INOS eT ee ane 52 | 60 -57 | 48 -615} 48 
NO 5. Pee kay! 45 | 55 -475| 50 SA TON OOP MMNOmnohae sek co etn yearend 
Now 6.2 tee oe arn 625] 55 +625] 65 -625| 55 || No. 4 
INOW Ce cn sea 6 eee 60 | 55 -60 | 49 -60 | 441 No. 5 
INO Sookie eee aupee 5 +75 | 47 87 OU STU ABEIN Ott Os cccgis yaya bets [ie: ccc mraietes cll Cae & 
No Gate tee boa §0=365) 1255 |366=9'72 [165 1-56—2720) 05 Wa NOW 7.0. fs 0k. fits he eee cll cele. 
Now lors teen 8 ae: 55 -455' 50 “505 SOU TRING Siters tie cele te oe line. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry | ee Industry a eae ae SUE ale 
and © Wages | Hrs! Wages , Hrs} Wages ; Hrs and Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per j|per] per Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk hour |wk.|} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Crops, Ronitep AND 
Forcep Propvucrs i Shippers— 
—Conc. INOUR Teck Se he -30 | 55 +307) 50 °307| 50 
: INO Qala 4 eerste *375| 55 +42 | 45 °42 | 53 
Machine operators— INOUE Sait a cae else: -60 | 50 -55 | 50 -55 | 44 
INO.7 De ca ee ees -388--46 | 55 |-41--49 | 45-|-41--49 1s (0), We: SLO PO °35 | 55 °405| 55 405) 55 
48 INO mt Dice sts ulabalbvaie ey +35 | 55 |-32--35 | 50 |-38--42 | 50 
INOS eres. ties AA ace eS -445| 48 -48 NORM Gi sidd i aeNeele hs +45 | 55 -45 | 48 -50 | 48 
INOS, Sisters coe ae eeteld f 40 | 55 -42 | 50 +42 TO i ee -47 | 50 -46 | 45 -55 | 24 
INOS) Bsc heed -45 | 55 -475| 50 475 ING TSH sss. dae -40 | 524|-40--44 | 45 °44 | 45 
Bo Rs)! ) SS ee 38--50 | 55 |-40--50 | 50-}-40--52 INO Mega a -42 | 50 “45 | 47 -45 | 47 
60 J (CoN ape LR a -50 | 69 -50 | 66 
Now 6a. ice -80 | 55 |-32--36 | 41-|-32--36 
48 Firemen— 
NOs) Fare te °405) 55 +403) 55 425 OM PW AL a 32--35 | 66-|-37--42 | 40-|-40--44 | 40- 
INO MS eee REE -40 | 50 +36 | 50 36 78 48 48 
INGES OeRea rate Qucdic +32 | 50 -41 | 45 “47 Dae PA ee -38 | 84 -47 | 56 -505) 56 
INOS1OM i. eo rered -30--50 | 523]-40--55 | 40-|-44--55 INOM Boies sca deme -365| 84 +455) 56 -48 | 56 





No. . 
R “4 
INGee SP ois: ckhabied: -55 | 49$|-45~-56 | 48 |-45--56 FouNDRY AND 
INO Oe s..3 Sa al AU °50 | 55 -50 Macuine SHopP 
NoOmlOM ook ted -65 | 48 -80 | 40 -80 Propucts 
NOs Reece She ls Le See de -60 | 58 -60 
Electricians— 55- A—IRON 
Nour ieee. .;.,.00h. A. -46--55-| 65 -61 | 48 61 
Boe! C1 ORS AIARLTE -45--59 | 60 -63 | 48 -675| 48 ||Patternmakers— 
IN OBE Rae pea sc wee +725) 55 -70 | 60 -70 INGO Ere cc ial ey ae -45 | 50 -40 | 44 -40 | 44 
INO aca artes [rere bre scsute OMRvele 48--60 | 63 |-40--60 INGU QE rt dl Ja, °67 | 54 +52 | 54 °52 | 54 
NON SOs sis cb ee ake -70 | 44 “65 | 44 -65 | 44 
NOU Sie siesas oe tee ots “50 | 55 -605| 55 -605 INTO REE sparse let oe, -50 | 57 -40 | 45 -40 | 45 
NOS Gree ee S. °725) 55 -85 | 50 +85 INTO OR RA -70 | 60 -605} 48 -605} 48 
INOUE Gee os ce att. -65 | 65 -66 | 63 66 INGO OME eres cers cge te: ate MRR DTN -50 | 44 °50 | 44 
NOSES ie. ok eel +55 | 55 -65 | 48 65 IN OR Ziee sh ek ok -475| 60 -50 | 59 -50 | 59 
INOeie See te sce tet he lee terete ae -60 | 48 60 INGORE SH eee hos tel cle -48--65 | 50 |-60--66 | 40 |-50--66 | 45 
INO. 10s sane ics ks -575| 54 +705) 48 85 INN OES Ooi ice tiels -65 | 50 |-45--60 | 44 |-45--65 | 44 
Nowa ee hein -55 | 55 -72 | 48 -72 INNO cons db ctalvela tees noe paeen -40--55 | 55-|-40--55 | 48= 
By (oleae PA eee sic Ol eacaiearmed Gl cee -66 | 56 -66 58 55 
Carpenters— Toe Ro 8 -85 | 50 -80 | 45 -80 | 45 
Nowa DR 5 cid ctaee ok -43 | 55 +45 | 45 +45 INO QB os. cdusie lei ole *87 | 494 64 | 44 -65 | 44 
INGiht Sheer cies crete. -46 | 60 -51 | 48 +55 Tula 18 aaa a eM Ge RD 2 ba A “41 | 44 -41 | 48 
ING, She oes eee ots -75 | 55 *825| 55 825 ING EL) OA a -40 | 60 -48 | 48 -50. | 48 
Nod aie? ee are -60 | 59 |-60--66 } 59 |-60--66 INTOMIE DUIS. cia. wees etoile -60 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 | 48 
Nog Debt o.. 8) 8 ae °50 | 55 -58 | 48 58 NOM L Gia oe EF es eee ee 52--72 | 54 |-52--72 | 48 
ING: EOS. oak cae -515| 54 |-47--50 | 48 |-51--53 INCOME TN oe aeicaote eels -40--55 | 60 +35 | 60 -35 | 60 
INOW iene eA -50 | 55 -525| 48 +525 NOM Sie ncssiebieltieie le -65 | 50 -65 | 27 °65 | 45 
NOs] Soe. os etoile late's emacs (meats -60 | 47 “60 INOW LOG eS eel -65 | 54 -56 | 54 -56 | 54 
Bricklayers— INO cis be etek Pete ce babe te -50 | 50 -50 | 50 
Nok 1 aires lee °57 | 55 °46 | 45 +46 INTO Taare ek en -60 | 54 |-50--60 | 52 |-50--60 | 52 
INGih 2th esc teieals -715| 59 -785| 48 *845 INOwe2 are PRON oe, -70 | 50 -80 | 45 -85 | 36 
INORG See coe a ee ake +35 | 55 -365} 60 +365 INOM ZO YA cea d oeh oh -80 | 50 |-68--75 | 50-|-70--75 | 44— 
NOt 4 ae eto vce lasstat aie Laeal -61 | 55 -61 55 50 
NON See hecieb ee ot 1-25 | 44 -90 | 44 90 INON ZS snec cd ene -70 | 50 |-52--72 | 50 -72 | 44 
INGik Gites laine tte als *65 | 55 -69 | 48 69 INORZD Hees cists ob -60 | 50 -46 | 50 -47 | 50 
D0 Wc RAR Ie -60 | 60 +625] 48 625 INON2Z6%4. .). «5 Bes -65 | 54 -57 | 48 -60 | 40 
NOPE See Nc icc bee ote Ueke a bbcngeniths c-cl +75 | 514 75 INOM 2 Tees cies fic tte ok -70 | 54 -675! 54 °675! 54 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











per 
wk. 


FouNDRY AND 
MacuiNgE SHOP 
Propucrs—Con. 
A—IRON—Con. 


Patternmakers—Conc. 





1929 
Industry ——- 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
hour j|wk. 
$ 
Moulders’ helpers— 
nec, 
YA aera VA +35 | 45 
Le RA PARES I -5Z | 492 
(Se i me | 
GT, et SR, Fast 
Sita sce), See -25 | 60 
CD Ee es 05 PS ae UP 
NOI peso 3s aot eS cle RONERI 
TIE ste pees 8 2 -45 | 54 
De. cares Spare -40 | 54 
TS TORN BY Nh FRO ome I Winer 
1 ER EN tS -65 | 54 
1 SF Bee bac ic sts) ae 45--55 | 50 
Gp oc eee a Me cee ae Eg 
1 by /S, SACoteen ee, Pam eaa MC RIS WB 
OES PNIR aed ee RS 52--55 | 44 
LOB Ba clr de Sakon WMLAS a cera Sete 
DORR teak Neca. -38 | 44 
Coremakers— 
INO) CEA ey era eae -40 | 57 
; 2 ase PE -65 | 54 
A eget: mete ae 50--60 | 50 
DBs. cise, ode aeons -825| 45 
Go, cect tele tal ebahele'ele: coal ee 
eS ON -45 | 50 
rose arses Gost eal oy A ten PO Laie ak 
Deol lee. 5 Wiel ciara ete eae 
TORS aise tera OM os eee 
OL i Sa Se SA -40 | 55 
0s TR re -60 | 50 
1 ae -55 | 50 
Jae e ), wieA rset ste -68 | 44- 
54 
TO Ma: wives -55 | 50 
1 eR 5 AU A 
VTE chee tates 35--40 | 50 
Sigh ss steer telat -60 | 50 
LOR a's atdete cts -45 | 50 
ZO ss sree rete ote 52--73 | 54 
ZB gesiscic Neue ot -45 | 60 
DAN I es a -73 | 54 
ZSNe esis si stee ete -445| 50 
INO& 24830 0. 6.5 dele ols -00 | 54 
IN@s) 258s s.5< 2st os 35--65 | 54 
INOS 26. Aa ctea teed tel cae eave PRS 
INQ 27 Riel ines eek 45--65 ae 
INGE: 28a cee Seis, -65 | 48 
IN@s/ 29) bye libi se dee ho -50 | 55 
DANS {a Re: CTD 1 Ve PRY 7 eG 
INOW SIMA eee es tects -725) 54 
IN@Y O2aRéceas stoke 55-- 65 
IN@s SORES. < ole 24 ciel the -85 | 44 
INO Sigs. «0: 00'e see ele -75 | 40 
Chippersand grinders- 
INGE Pa Ce eee -44--56 | 54 
INOS ED ar Stab awe ie aed se Se 
INOR AOR c'cs 5 atebeeks 375| 50 
INO RAR ie Al Ac ELE tale eR NGS 
ING? TB RRs. 552 epee oe ee 
INGE LOW ga obtener nda 
IN Gis AURA. cocoa a -35 | 50 
INOS ASUS jack Beth kD I ce Da oe 
INO’ TOE eas o's dR PAO kis Ca Meeks 
INOE LOMa ccs oe ee -40 | 54 
Jot oak Mt Det CARER) Cerne AS SRP She Bhd 
INOM [28 hee ss centile ec cite ie ae 
INO e LS Bie css bce chile 5 atch Pes 
INN EE ue ae se -50 | 60 
NOB Ouse. cae eee 35--40 | 54 
INOb DOs ic ot ted ew cece ce Ite oe 
INGA TT 98s is oh Pacaiees <5 cb Natio 
INGE L885 35 cc ote Un es cs cnet 


1937 1938 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per 
hour |wk.}| hour 
$ $ 
-37 | 40 37 
-43 | 40 -46 
-35 | 54 35 
-40 | 48 -40 
+50 | 54 -50 
-35 | 50 35 
-50 | 45 -50 
-50 | 54 +55 
-45 | 48 45 
+625) 40 67 
-51 | 40 63 
-43 | 55 |-40--43 
-40 | 44 |-40--45 
40--45 | 44 +45 
-50 | 33- -50 
40 
+37--44 | 44 |-37--44 
-50 | 44 -50 
-40 | 45 -40 
-58--63 | 48 |-58--63 
-425) 60 45 
42--52 | 40-|-42--55 
44 
-80 | 40 -80 
-50 | 54 -50 
-40--55 | 50 |-40--45 
-41--45 | 54 |-40--55 
-37--63 | 54 |-39--63 
-30--40 | 55 |-30--38 
-60 | 27 -60 
-50 | 50 -50 
-46 | 54 -46 
°65 | 44- 65 
48 
-40--45 | 50 |-40--45 
-55 | 52 +55 
-50 | 45 -50 
-42 | 59 °44 
°38 | 50 -40 
-64 | 48 64 
-50 | 32 -50 
-66 | 54 66 
-41 | 48 41 
-50 | 48 -50 
-48--60 | 48 |-55--63 
-60--65 | 44 |-60--65. 
-50 | 45- 55 
57 
-50 | 45 -60 
-68 | 40 67 
-35--40 | 54 |-35--40 
-445) 40 +56 
-45--53 | 40-|-43--58 
50 
+725) 44 +725 
-75 | 44 -75 
-36 | 48 36 
-275| 60 +275 
-40 | 45 -40 
-35 | 54 35 
-37~--43 | 54 |-37--43 
-35 | 60 30 
-48 | 27 48 
+505) 40 -505 
-87 | 45 37 
-40 | 54 -40 
-44 | 45 +44 
-45--50 | 45 |-45--50 
-43 | 48 43 
-50 | 32 -50 
-45 | 48 +45 
+35 | 44 -40 
+35 | 54 35 
-67 | 40 -70 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING —Continued 








Industry 
and 
Occupation 


FouNDRY AND 
MacuINE SHOP 
Propucts—Con. 
A—IRON—Cone. 


Chippers and grinders 
—Conc. 


Oe ee ie ary 












1930 1937 1938 
Industry eg in inne here ee eae, 
and — Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 

Occupation per per |per| per |per 

hour hour |Wk.| hour |wk. 

; $ $ $ 

Machinists’ hel pers— 
Conc 
LL Nethncet iste cee aaee | aoe °55 | 44 -55 | 44 
DRE oad heh -40 °35 | 50 -35 | 50 
SS PCE, leat ace ah etatecs cas) x. -45 | 50 -40 | 50 
le a ReRenn Gace -22--47 20--43 | 54 |-20--48 | 54 
WORM ee oateels ca taint cece te cae 80--45 | 48 |-39--45 | 40 
ORR ers eee ee 45 -50 | 50 |-45--50 | 50 
Ae Me tim Rast ge 57 54 | 44 “54 | 44 
Blacksmiths— 

Sj Eee aa -50 -50 | 44 -50 | 44 
UM awatee sk ayes 50-- 60 55--65 | 44 |-55--65 | 44 
arias ae Oe la eee Blo PR -80 | 44 -80 | 44 
2. A A Me -42 -40 | 45 -40 | 45 
C3 ehh AR Me (Alpe ab laa 2 +55 | 44 -55 | 44 
(05. PR ANS 8 60 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
TEs sie’ GR rere NS -50 -40 | 59 -40 | 20 
QP eies eet ate 45 -45 | 48 -45 | 48 
OM ce ate kink 55-- 65 50--58 | 44 |-50--58 | 44 

EIU e SSNS, SSRN Fal Peak tH Lacs 30--40 | 55-|-35--45 | 48- 
60 55 
ac aan ee 8 725 -69 | 493 -71 | 48 
A Ran -63-- 66 55--60 | 47 |-55--57 | 44 
11 he, ga eo ee -60--65 50--53 | 44 +525] 54 
LER cet ee ee cle et -40 | 54 35 | 54 
TORN tAe es a brss 8 oh -40 -30 | 60 35 | 60 

BLOW ares ava wet -58 -58 | 27 55 | 45 

RULES hee Sey ha -60 -625) 40 625] 40 

Ss) AB 46 -35 | 50 35 | 50 

didi bY) Eee nek -70 -65 | 52 65 | 52 

OAD) Agee a SOR 8 65 -65 | 50 -65 | 50 

Pig deee is oh aie oh -60 52 | 50 -55 | 50 

Pio were eae 6 ite 68 66 | 48 -66 | 40 

ROMS Teeth oa ae -70 -65 | 48 -675| 36 

RAR Ses sae [eee See Neat -70 | 63 -70 | 50 

POD ET Ee Bais ote -70 -65 | 50 -65 | 40 

ZO ens saa ss ch °73 -55 | 44 “55 | 44 

dete kee visa ss 80--85 70--73 | 44 |-70--75 | 44 

S133 a a 77 *72 | 44 |-65--72 | 44 

Oem a SSS SS 6.6 6 60 50--55 | 44 |-50--60 | 44 

OUR Note dee as 75 -68 | 44 68 

Eby A ee 82 -75 | 44 °725) 44 

Labourers— 

INGE Ins Sale kd cee as 22--28 25--27 | 48- 25 | 48- 

54 54 

tee Sete Se sest -30 -30 | 45 °30 | 45 

Saeed srness -30--45 30--35 | 48 |-30--35 | 48 

Aiea ke kau. ot Le celents lentes 30--35 | 44 |-30--35 | 44 

Da ERS Hada E Le she moe peat -37 | 40 -37 | 40 

Omeei ens SEL sce ch naa -28 | 59 -28 | 59 

ek See Oe Mi Eki -25 | 54 -25 | 48 

Seeeenesdescet 30 30--33 | 50 |-30--33 | 50 

Ghee eae -30 -30 | 47 -30 | 48 
NOM Seine ce ok Ups aereat lores 20--27 | 55 |-20--27 | 48- 

55 

DU Ci ar ee 375 25 | 48 -25 | 44 

al Re a a a 30 -35 | 50 -35 | 48 

13k iid a 35--40 |49- | -36--38] 44 |-37--42 | 44 

1 er Coral (eeeacicionic § (ks ca -25 | 54 +25 | 48 

1 ish = aera Ste 40 | 50 -35 | 50 °35 | 48 

T(t I GHEE iooamaes Era +35 | 54 *35 | 54 

1 RED GS GA bb taeeg aes -37 | 54 -37 | 48 

11 hs See ae CRN ee 20--30 | 44 |-20--30 | 44 

Iho) eA eer eae ee -325| 55 -25 | 55 -25 | 55 

ames Acdsee: 38 -40 | 27 -40 | 45 

7 oe eS RS -40 -45 | 66 -45 | 66 

te f hoe Foca fe lees mecrt le ete +375| 45 -375| 27 

4773), AO -30--38 -45 | 40 -45 | 40 

ZAR eS datiest -36--42 83--39 | 54 -40 | 45 

UES? See Spee -38-- 40 -42 | 40- -42 | 45- 

- BO) aes Boe 35 -30 | 50 -30 | 50 

» Dil, Sai SEE 45 +35 | 52 -85 | 52 

eee eects hese [laueee os eee eee -45 | 44 -45 | 44 

Owe ae hits nace 43 “85 | 57 -35 | 44 

GD: ASR ORIIE He ce -40 32--38 | 50 |-35--38 | 50 

Oe ae ae eae: “44 +335] 44 -35 | 28 

50 kn Rites eae °35 -50 | 32 50 an 

JAS neiabk aes +33 27 | 45 27 | 45 

BT Ree -30--36 30 ' 48 < 30 | 48 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 


1937 





1938 





eoeeseseeceses{eoocerecesceieses 


eee eee ceereseosfocecceoes stores 


ee eeeceeceece cote recs ooeteone 


eevee eeeeoaoselocoesrereseiesee 


Ck Oe Ce ee eC 


eececeeocecseoefseseeesertoeecs 


seeececeeceseoteeecceerestoons 


ee eeeececesecsscfocesoeersfeoece 


ee ececeecocoveeecfoeseseestoeve 


seescecosscecceosetlecccoeosecioess 


eeeeceerococee eestor sececcetoess 


ee reser errs erefoosesssretoses 


Co Ce iO Ce ce ire ey 


i ee i ey 


seme ee erereoesticeee seer eto see 


Industry -_—__—_——— Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages , Hrs j 
Occupation per j|per| per |perj| per Occupation 
hour {|wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk 
$ $ $ 
FouNDRY AND Coremakers— 
Macuine SHop IN OUD as teleatcictsietse at 
Propucrs—Con. INI Gun oiks aie is clerics te 
INOR Oates eve stan sae 
A—IRON—Cone. INGOT kes delascnes 
INO TO Mate se nee ae 
Labourers—Conc. INOW Giga ole Cie, 
moo 48 |-35--47 No. 7 
48 45 No. 8 
40-| -50--57 INGE TOTAL O Jb Ni 
45 INO LO Aas o's ote Ctetele 
54 |-40--55 Tytler ts eM ley ee 
45 |-45--57 No. 12 
45 36 No. 138 
50 |-40--43 No. 14 
44 -50 INOS LS faye ieee, ite hs 
44 50 INOS 16 ea 
44 47 INGOs 178) ee Pe 
B—BRASS 
Mechinists— 
Patternmakers— INORG ig. Sek 
NOW Hae oe ee -48--65 | 50 |-60--66 | 40 |-50--66 INO 2B ee ce Ret 
IN Our iee Nes enu ele asta -60 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 INOS NSW gece ckiebls ole 
IN OY) Hoa ys ace Semmes -85 | 44-|-75--80 | 44 -80 INOW 4 oe eee 
48 No. 5 
INOS TAAL s ooo eaten -56--64 | 55- -60 | 44- 60 No. 6 
60 55 INONT Ae ecm arise ake 
NOs Dae ace ase -625| 50 °55 | 44 +525 No. 8 
INOS OMaoa'ss Ga c ben “70 | 54 -70 | 48 65 INOk Oe wel eRe 
INOW eee ao enees -60 | 50 -625| 444 +625 INOS TOU sisi tales ok 
ING wy Oks. ais 2G as +65 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 Now Elias ies 2 ae 
INORG ice) aia Ui ae -70 | 44 -70 INOY Eo Lana eae 
Non LOM OR °70 | 494 +565) 44 565 Now dda he, See 
IN Oslin oh aver -60 | 55 +49 | 55 +65 No. 14 
NOH Toa ae. beet 
Now 16M bass teat 
Toolmakers— INOS Ulasjaitya st hes k 
INO ei ret aD ae -65 | 50 -60 | 44 -60 Nos 18sec ae 
IN O30) Steve debate mare | -70 | 494 -80 | 44 -80 No. 19 
Nos Si. aNee -85 | 48 -70.| 44 75 
Nos) A coe -70 | 50 -70 | 45 -70 
INGA nara -50 | 50 “61 | 444 58 
ING Gye eis we ad -80 | 54 -65 | 48 675 Machine operators— 
Nosy Qipao ae ta -80--86 | 50 “72 1 40 72 Nowy, sei, aa 
INGA) Soon ed -70 | 44 -58 | 44 -58 NOW iateie see 
Non) Gees ashore *75 | 50 |-72--78 | 48 |-72--75 NOs) Sees caches 
Now lO ie den aac! -60 | 55 -56 | 523 +56 ING) Abc gi Fa 
INO Ati ok ecu A 1-00 | 50 -83 | 40 83 Nos) She. co ee 
Now 62a. ate dae 
INOS Mrs cals ete 
Moulders*— No. 8 
GON 0 (ges 40--70 | 50 |-40--55 | 40 |-41--55 No. 9 
ING ee te ts co) Sh alee ane ey 2 -59 | 54 +59 NOP 10 Re ued. Sand 
Dy Kolbe 1. ees Ae +825) 40 *65 | 4 65 Dro emi dl bn, feline © a 
INO te ve ete tue che weal -50 | 40 -50 | 44 +50 No. 12 
INOR OB eels ce dteeee4 +825) 44 -75 | 44 75 NODES ue ke 
INO Gunes ie lag -45 | 50 -475) 50 |-40--53 INGADA mae). deere 
INGA Ween a's ict Pe teak Enemas ch theel amet -60--75 | 50 |-58--75 Nona. « aatahes 
IN Gay Gitte eile te dem tate Ma IU +50--55 | 50 |-50--53 No. 16 
INO OLE ett ses 60~--72 | 30- -66 | 45 °66 INO L7te. 35h eevee 
46 INGWAB ascites da Aves 
INGOs Gian is Leeks -40 | 54 -40 | 48 -40 Nos RO dese 
Dovel USS AI aN -40--46 | 50 -40 | 50 “40 INO) 20 irk crete Adele 
ING Ale aie cs ated -50 | 50 -495] 44 +485 No. 21 
News pecans i al Ae sit a -65 | 50 °675 
NOW eee Ne hens +78 | 45 -70 | 40 70 
J fo 55 FURS -50 | 50 -495) 40 -495 
NOW Be ois chi aes -88 | 50 -73 | 40 “73 Assemblers— 
INO aE esiiare os eae °45 | 50 |-53--59 | 45 |-55 -62 INO ail Ae ate tei 
IN Reg oss The gk | Mikes cn -55--70 | 474)|-55--70 INO se 2 Meet eicie does 
INGOs Obie oe ok ame’ -55 | 494)-45--50 | 44 |-45--50 ING Oeics alstehecela con 
Nie ZO bel ie ctl A ikea oar ai °675| 40 *675 No. 4 
ING a2 Lee Bee 2 48--70 | 44 -58 | 44 59 INOS) Melero ats een 
INO pean eis tee +605) 44 -745| 40 °745 No. 6 
ING 2S eae a Le Beas -48--55 | 55 -55 | 48 +55 No. 7 
INOG2aE Re ee Rees -80 | 50 -70 | 40 -70 No. 8 
NO seo ue. cbs ein 3 1-00 | 44 -75 | 40 “70 INOiey Oe piic.s cle has 
INGicbuieess circ ciate 8 -65 | 50 -63 | 50 °63 No. 10 
INO p20 str eeceere ois -79 | 44 |-70--75 | 40 |-70--75 | 40 § No. 11............. 





*Includes bench and machine moulders, the former at higher rates, 


tFemale. 


tMale and female. 


1929 1937 1938 
Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs 
per |per} per j|per| per |per 
hour jwk. our |wk.| hour |wk. 

$ $ $ 

-50 | 50 +52 | 40 °55 | 40 
-45 | 50 |-40--45 | 50 |-40--45 | 48 
-60 | 40 -40 | 44 -40 | 44 
-36 | 44 °36 | 44 -36 | 44 
+825) 44 -70 | 44 -70 | 40 
-50 | 50 -35 | 50 +35 | 50 
43--80 | 50 |-60--80 | 44 
°38 | 40 +385] 413 
°25 | 47 +29 | 40 °29 | 414 
-55 | 50 °52 | 44 -52 | 383 
°355| 472 -36 | 40 -36 | 40 
50--60 | 474/-52--56 | 474 
-44 | 44 +44 | 44 
-58 | 44 -58 | 44 
+20 | 55 +28 | 48 °28 | 47% 
-70 | 50 -57 | 40 -57 | 32 
°79 | 44 -70 | 40 -70 | 40 
-60 | 50 +55 | 50 -55 | 48 
-50 | 50 °45 | 50 -40 | 48 
-64 | 493 -62 | 48 -62 | 48 
-65 | 48 -60 | 44 *60 | 44 
-43 | 44 -48 | 48 
-60 | 55 -70 | 48 
°75 | 493]-65--75 | 44 |-70--75 | 44 
+45 | 44 °45 | 44 
-52 | 494 °50 | 45 -50 | 50 
-60 | 50 °62 | 45 62 | 45 
-58 | 50 -60 | 45 60 | 45 
°475| 50 °475| 50 |-30--70 | 50 
°55 | 44 -50 | 3834 -50 | 38 
40--45 | 44 |-45--50 | 47 
-60 | 44 -525| 44 |-50--60 | 44 
-70 | 44 |-55--61 | 44 |-55--61 | 44 
+535) 55 |-60--88 | 40 |-60--88 | 374 
-65 | 50 -60 | 44 -60 | 44 
°80 | 44 -80 | 40 
-80 | 50 *38 | 40 |-35--55 | 40 
-45 | 48 -40 | 44 -40 | 44 
-45 | 55 °35 | 55 -40 | 48 
+38 | 55 825] 55 +35 | 48 
-30 | 55 -25 | 55 -26 | 48 
-20 | 49% +25 | 44 -25 | 44 
30 | 494 -35 | 44 +85 | 44 
-45 | 44 -45 | 44 
-40 | 44 -40 | 50 
33--42 | 494 -40 | 44 |-35--44 | 50 
25--40 | 50 |-85--50 | 45 |-35--50 | 45 
*30 | 45 -30 | 45 
30--40 | 54 |-25--35 | 48 |-25--35 | 48 
80--35 | 50 |-27--37 | 50 |-27--37 | 50 
-52 | 50 : 40 -53 | 40 
35--54 | 45 |-37--57 | 45 
-50 | 44 +485) 44 °485| 44 
35--50 | 50 |-27--85 | 48 |-28--35 | 48 
-55 | 55 : 55 -45 | 50 
30--50 | 48 |-40--55 | 44 |-45--55 | 44 
-40 | 44 -40 | 44 
30--40 | 50 |-30--45 | 44 |-30--45 | 45 
+875) 55 °45 | 45 -45 | 50 
+525| 46 +58 | 492 “58 | 444 
+345] 44% -345| 414 
-50 | 50 -44 | 40 -44 | 40 
-46 | 474 °46 | 47% 
35--45 | 444)-35--45 | 40 
80--45 | 48 |-30--45 | 48 
-50 | 55 : 55 -45 | 50 
25--27 | 48 |-25--28 | 48 
-60 ' 50 -57 ' 40 -57 | 32 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1937 1938 1929 1987 1938 
Industry Industry ae es a 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs| Wages )Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per| per Occupation per |per| per [per] per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
FouNDRY AND Patternmakers—Cone. 
MacHINE SHOP INOWILD 8. crac aside his -75 | 48 -60 | 44 -60 | 44 
Propucts—Con. INOTI GR. sed | aed. -95 | 50 °75 | 44 -75 | 44 
IOUT oer. «3's ehh s 1-05 | 44 -95 | 44 *95 | 44 
B—BRASS—Conc. 
Toolmakers— 
Platers— BY Deerad thie sAhes RMD AL Shieh -68 | 50 -70 | 50 
OD EY, Ab wtoidie¢. -60 | 493]-65--85 | 44 |-538--85 PP Basie viola tle’ -75 | 44 -70 | 44 -70 | 473 
NGG 2 bnitees Gi bbe d filles SORE O LS -50 | 44 50 Behls dnm cent -55--66 | 50 |-50--68 | 44 |-50--68 | 44 
INCL) CGB BES Oh Sete Cee tee GAPE 325) 44 375 er as hide gal PRecos Me dice -45--55 | 50 |-48--58 | 43 
NGA GA diese tae. -25 | 50 -39 | 443]-26--50 CT ona ied tae -40--50 | 55 |-50--60 | 54 |-55--63 | 44 
INGE Biers {ulate °65 | 54 -60 | 48 625 GIs oc tertoiciers -70 | 50 -68 | 50 -68 | 50 
NOS HGR eased gee ee °75 | 44 -64 | 44 64 edie bee DEAS *65 | 55 *65 | 44 
Bee ACCOM Siu, a 2 ea -75 | 44 75 LR Re LN “79 | 48 -85 | 60 
NomSret.. do. 0.4: -40--60 | 50 |-32--40 | 48 |-32--43 CSR AR Eee a 65144] -65 | 40 
INO 289 Htsictacrdsierstera« -40 | 55 |-35--40 | 55 |-40--43 LOE ois: oi dares sievars °85 | 494 °75 | 47 -75 | 40 
NGINOW wc oteods -45 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 Bie icia cishe. wei othe dutoaeew ea epabe ht -70 | 44 -70 | 44 
DAs, ctoishae teldinl lhe Ne °55 | 55 -60 | 50 
Buffers and polishers— i Sie rfeysiocte take d's -55 | 50 -48 | 50 -50 | 50 
Not iy Ditiasiscet deg: 5--50 | 50 |-28--39 | 44 |-31--42 DAW MP tel. Yeleie s °84 | 50 -605) 54 605] 50 
ING Be hale date debe ds -50 | 495 -50 | 44 50 
INGe PORE oie che ate as [laberace he die Beeles -56 | 44 -56 Blacksmiths— 
INGO Sgr hic. Ges -45 | 50 |-35--40 | 44 |-35--40 PA Re blocie to bide’. -55 | 44 -50 | 44 -50 | 44 
NGI Big veicbinctunt» -50 | 493} +45 | 39 +35 Pc idBSu1 Mins oot aeode -72 | 50 -75 | 50 
SC Tes ee -575| 41-| +635] 443] 635 SMR oarsiaheibtle ds -60 | 55 “55 | 44 “55 | 44 
45 fo5-4 Ue eo -65 | 44 *65 | 44 -65 | 40 
DOTA sass stdte bei» Ploreisia se flue BE 595) 449 595 Dip hove visto dds's» -63 | 50 -60 | 44 -60 | 44 
Neo bblag- -40 | 54 |-25--40 | 48 |-30--40 inate tbe d. 68 |50] -45)50| +475) 44 
NGG Gee oRR oh duh. -40 | 50 |-27--35 | 50 |-25--40 Mrs nis vista Males ARs gs a a -38 | 564 -40 | 51 
NO aha shed beod olla de -51 | 40 . Se kd -625| 50 -65 | 48 -66 | 48 
INO STL Uy Riek is aiciy) 25--41 | 50 |-32--40 | 45 |-32--40 OP avcislehev ates’ *45 | 55 °475| 54 *475) 44 
ING RNs sic toker dele Aci ttas lta ats, *48 | 473 48 LORE acre iho atthe 52 | 50 -43 | 44 -43 | 44 
NOM 1SEe ch bh te °85 | 44 -80 | 44 -80 DE ee ee Ce a °55 | 50 -50 | 58% +55 | 59 
DEO riers ae. vio SAR Paha. ws oo IM Gs -42--50 | 44 |-42--50 ps) A °55 | 50 “47 | 50 -47 | 50 
NGS abcess dds t-te ss oi L de -40 | 443} - 40 ASW. o.4. -60 | 494] «67 | 40 -67/| 40 
NOs G8 fa. s5cshi Pela -40--65 | 50 |-35--55 | 48 |-85--55 Ne EASE SEEN (Ree ts ee Le Uae °57 | 48 -57 | 60 
NOGU Te seis ocr ateherld -60 | 55 -50 | 55 50 EM ilaittiialeic lates « -60 | 59 °48 | 44 *48 | 44 
NO Se sioinci ale cheb she -80 | 50 -63 | 40 63 ROM lg sels: ocd °55 | 50 -35 | 50 -40 | 50 
INO LO iis. crsteterabett dhs -60 | 50 -53 | 44 50 Mi deaeietlees« ss *50 | 54 -55 | 50 -58 | 50 
1 UGS ea an °48 | 55 -36 | 40 +36 | 40 
Labourers— ERRONN Is ci ncels cided -40 | 45 *36 | 54 36 | 50 
NG LGD vascconalde 4. -30 | 50 |-30--33 | 40 |-30--33 DOM). Zula. -70 | 48 -525| 44 +525) 44 
NOMb 2 Siac & seh a 85--45 | 50 |-30--45 | 50 |-80--45 Pk gee SS a °75 | 50 °60 | 44 *60 | 44 
NOT tere liber satel: -40 | 494 *40 | 44 40 IN AOUE ie) ose Slated °55 | 55 -50 | 45 -50 | 49 
NOMS i ciRral alofebeil sresstoyershepalp say +35 | 44 |-30--45 LV) VORBRan SUR SUIL IN bn Oo eS a AO *55 | 44 °55 | 44 
Nop oii s:.i.015 TR). -85 | 50 |-83--38 | 44 |-33--45 Pee « spls ules #» *81 | 44 “79 | 44 -79 | 44 
INGU OR stebebe di}. boletin!. [ih }. -80 | 55 |-80--35 
NG. 1 70hc 088-4 48 -50 | 494 °375| 44 -375 Machinists— 
Noy Sei... °32 | 493 °85 | 44 35 A ULC CHE Sas -60 | 44 -60 | 44 -60 | 44 
Nios 1908 5.88.) tek -85 | 50 85 | 44 85 DAEs pix, oct Hoba\a:« [Mataae se ae Pas bs -45 | 55 -45 | 49 
INO TORRE cb AG hs PE v9 do Loreal -50 | 50 |-58--55 BU Ais, sie tbe - 45--60 | 52 |-49--55 | 44 |-49--55 | 44 
INGE a iiacs oeotee ct i. oo SBIR ts -40--45 | 50 |-48--45 ME chee: SVoba, Sietsuatci[ls ichave ein aes -60--70 | 50 |-50--73 | 50 
NOD 2 Se Necccsr obra evel -380--40 | 50 |-30--42 | 45 35 Saane y ahvarecrde|lalevaieca subst oes -65 | 50 -65 | 50 
INE LB Ss jcteia «eet cl -40 | 50 °395| 455 395 Sid OK CEE 50--75 | 55 |-50--65 | 44 |-60--70 | 44 
Wed dite), nest dat. +35 | 54 -40 | 48 -40 To wd ctl J. Pte os ee 45--60 | 44 |-48--65 | 44 
NUS B Ps eh Bel. Lebel sh! BR Ay -40--45 | 50 45 SAR IG SPE Ie "2 -60 | 44 -62 | 44 
NOW 1 Geese css sfotivst. -445) 50 -375)| 40 375 Le AOC ED ORIE BE is Fenner a4 [a oe 55--70 | 50 |-55--70 | 50- 
INK Wis PARA aee -40 | 50 -40 | 44 -40 57h 
NOMI BR hock vical evra tafeiect- 35--45 | 50 |-35--45 EMO tha d's/ah alts. di -50--80 | 44 |-50--75 | 44-|-50--80 | 40- 
Nottie sy.) Bh .. -40} 44]  -40/ 44] — -40 49 47% 
INO 20Gb o. 5:2 ova bale Riek. 40--50.| 44 |-40--46 | 44 |-40--46 PUL sare obels os -60 | 50 -59 | 44 -59 | 44 
Nov 21Gb 2 sony Sa os -40 | 55 -85 | 55 |-35--40 EM ss: alas, oo WAN veomnas cH ae 30--55 | 50 |-40--56 | 43 
NOS 22ers ser ays a clte ae 37--40 | 494)-87--42 | 40 |-37--42 MOAB Ss «ok, Stet: -60--55 | 50 |-40--48 | 55 |-40--50 | 45 
Nie! 9386. obo ted l. 40--50 | 48 |-40--50 | 44 |-40--50 TA nce de -50 | 54 -45 | 48 .45 | 48 
NOi2 4 fiteterewvess ots -30 | 48 +85 | 44 35 LM SRR ae ae -40--54 | 50 |-35--46 | 50 |-38--48 | 44 
NON ZO Sse io 3. y +525) 44 -50 | 44 -50 GR ie nics ace opted et Ra °446| 50 +465] 40 
DMs cae Bie do MR GORA -63 | 48 -63 | 48 
MacHINERY LS eaters shai savshots *45--60 | 55 |-40--60 | 54 |-45--65 | 44 
WOW s clce cases -40--60 | 50 |-35--55 | 44 |-387--55 | 494 
Patternmakers— DOM ct leyoh: obelsl -60 | 50 -50 | 48 -50 | 48 
INGO Vp Lee ode ote acoreve-ei ovate | forth -80 | 50 -80 wed MEE ae 37--55 | 55 |-82--50 |....|-382--48 | 59 
Noy 280: cto) he Ree as A: *80 | 44 -80 124 4 AS ESE OS 2 Sa -60 | 48 62 | 48 
NOs divace digas stone -70 | 44 -70 | 44 -70 INOA2888) elas os ode -70 | 44 |-75--80 | 44 |-75--80 | 44 
Nora 85 .)-Bhe bith}. -60 | 50 +58 | 44 58 DAM leis tides a} °60 | 50 -55 | 50 -55 | 50 
INOS MOM eth ae he «flee seit IRB at °55 | 50 60 PPL OMB sic a's; cissahets choi[teecranets Melfiaia ste -50--60 | 55 |-48--60 | 44 
Noss 1GSRis satosielia ct. -675) 50 °59 | 55 59 REZ OM ess slatelajaes's -50--65 | 493|-50--60 | 44 |-50--60 | 44 
IN Tia sine shes ote -50--65 | 55 |-58--57 | 54 |-55--60 IA vic sab Selene’ -60 | 495 -55 | 40 -55 | 40 
NoOsStha-citat ee. -65 | 50 -65 | 50 65 OY Se ae *63 | 493 °65 | 40 -65 | 40 
NOs OP Nae teraied <het- -65 | 493 °75 | 40 75 BUC a5 usw, stale oe SME RTS Pat alate -60 | 483 *60 | 43% 
ING8 DO Siar asins Satabst JG cae Sandee -75 | 44 75 DEVIN ns Ss iotovdhs HB Kew we a eR a 53--67 | 48 |-53--67 | 60 
NG: Li percwiei’ -75 | 50 -72 | 44 72 oul are -60 | 48 -60 | 48 -60 | 433 
Nee ED pets sited be sn fase oe Pa -66--71 |....|-66--71 PETER o.n..n'm obtoivls Parsi sts Guba fe -50--75 | 44 |-50--72 | 44 
NOw ES pits n'a eit 50 | 59 -45 | 44 45 Oy aiuia'e <b Maes) Move ok: a 4a 4 tb << *48--66 |....|-48--66 |.... 
NOs 1485.0.0505..85.% 60 | 54 °55 | 50 +525 a eee ee *45--65 | 50 1-35--45 | 5741-35--45 | 24 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
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Industry 
Industry 
and 
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1929 1937 1938 





Industry ——SS 
and Wages |Hrs|*Wages ; Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.}| hour hour |wk. 





Wages , Hrs 


















MacHINERY—Conc. 






Assemblers— 
Machinists—Conc. NOL BL st ctsaereade . : -375| 44 
No. : -68 | 4 


ey 





es 


sete recone eee 


re 


Cee erry 


eee ewer eres 


ee eee eee eeoes 








-40 . : “32 
35 | 50 |-30--35 19h... Lees. ARB . -40--45 | 45 


50 |-25- 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





















1929 1937 1938 1929 
Industry | - Industry 
and Wages |Hrs|.Wages | Hrs} Wages ,; Hrs and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per}| per. |per Occupation per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
AUTOMOBILES Machine operators, 
male— 

Assemblers— UNO cle ee een y: 35--50 | 50 
ING Sisco nt Re ee 44 -83 | 44 INOemE Dye cave toscciece silanes ee | eters 
INO iiaee oss Bose 44 OSES SMS MIN OME.O.. sels cre he cicin pis [oherssronclle sale 
INDie oso t tees 44 = Dot PASM NOct. Baer soe 5ckbs he -40 | 48 
INOS 4Sae ones Rese lave vos bales 40 |-85--90 | 40} No. 5............. -40 | 58 
INOS 40S? Gea T es 4 A eee ae ee 40 “SOR SOR ENO:d Gia... ol. 08.0. -60 | 50 
INO e O8ee. cs co Gareb Moets ss oh Aleap ¢ 40 MKAOM PINOLE, Caeya-cicced cites cate cu ese vate 
INOW dates tesa sc ce 32 |-75--85 | 84 | No. 8............. -40 | 50 
INOMEO ei cc acc he oasis seek aes 50 eDO MMe OMHNO.). Qiks. Sh. 5. -40 | 50 
INO OMe aie oe lees cs sh aleens 45 08) 0434) UNO AOR ee sodk. 5 35--40 | 50 
ING BORG ccica sees s dlbnesee aleee-« 45 “66 | 458! BNO ww... SASS. 36--48 | 52 

INO Wl 2M seuters bike ss 51--70 | 52 
Painters and enamel- ING MSR: og. 2te sg 6 -40 | 55 
lers— INO; SLAs ete ters Lia. elle etal BM 
No. 1 44 290) | Aaa UNO MS... cece ess 52--58 | 50 
No. 44 * GI ASeH NOLO. sac as tesco d 40--60 | 54 
No. 44 OF S4al) TINO. 17s... ties 35--65 | 493 
No. 40 |-85--90 | 40:1 No. 18........ Bites oles en oceans 
No. 40 |-70--83 | 40 
No. 32-|-75--85 | 40 |\Machine operators, 
38 female— 
INQ sm lher on cathe nhs oo ct cligess 50 68 lesan BNOe 1m... ek. °33 | 52 
Nome Sacceaees mh... 45 Oda SOG MIN@E RB aatreekt -).-cichs o sdignd oxgsbesd alien’ 
TC 6): a a -20 | 50 

Trimmers— INOS SA, cache lhe bs °175) 55 
IN@ra, Lec fetecs atthe 44 -85) | 444 INO. 2 5.0000..006... 29--34 | 50 
IN@ ia 2B cise Bes « 44 “626 | 440i ENO: b Oats ne. oe). 8 +25 | 495 
ING Mote done: Uilths es ck elaaes 40 -88 | 40 
UNO Sie Alves ois sihshe 5c ao 56 bala oe 40 -80 | 40 ||Welders— 

IN@re OM ces dee bolle ec cklihee ges 40 OW MAOMHNENOS A Litto se cle-es ads -45 | 50 
INOURIG cone. den sets S25 | FO SOU OSM MENOs foie. sac cle sence 28--45 | 50 
INTO), 83hic SESS See -60 | 50 

Shippers— INOS: Ce aerean eee ebscrcce 2 (akin 
INOS UR Te te tile a 44 > COR ASMIGINO28 Digs e cs ole cs cela cess watetiaa 
ING IAB. ceteits Sheds 44 +875 |) 444i NOs F688). b0.03 -50 | 493 
INGA Siiiels co coated sieves e's stale 40 *~SOp WOM MINOah Gite: .ccte alnle 4olldirecc «debe. 
NO. 8 foie tibits tite Sellgaedities elidas. 40 = 155 | SOM MING Oils vias als dlaeds (dae nese [ames 
IN@SEO Bis... sis she bistcoeicce ooo duly ds 36 OMA OM I OMIN Gh Seevrcatert. daly. <' laphe 0: eaisers 
IN(Oe bGHity. 5 cis, folotho dole «0:8 Sctre dina axe 52 GSP [5 SOA MINOsd OM. oo. oie Sede do Pebere sos odto es 
INGS Circe se sls Naot 44 -50 | 44: 

INGORE: Same) dencets {esc ee eke le bate 45 -53 | 45 || Assemblers, male— 

Inspectors— INOUE ee tess ais -40 | 50 
INOS BUR. tech ake en 40 |-85--90 | 40] No. 2.......... ccc feceee eee deeee 
INGSe Soto sche dios esillaas e's vantage 40.1. 75—- 908] 40d) GING. Hack... s10 tiels se Paiste e enw flele os 
ING: # Sims «shoes cs 82 1-75--85) | 40dh INO. 2 4.b. 0. eco ds fee cece [nce 
INOSA fib ccs cle Soho tcdidete sss asides 45 OP 44m BINGE RONer, oe oslo dale a hase ooo asics ate 

INGOR GR. os. c'o batedadlate coe daifteeiens 
INGORE FEMS a cine le ale ats, Bide evel Ao Waa 
INGER Sch. « « sstede ¢s 35--50 | 52 

Machinists— INOUE Dios sc isis s'sisiges -25 | 50 
ING@ra Letts code Ge. os 55 FOU | OBI MNOS AO) tes sc oh oo acs -40 | 50 
INGrR 2k ce ccs aoc. 48 |-65--75 | 48 
INOS amas hes clce > oa 52 |-58--68 | 48 || Assemblers, female— 

IN OMB Er reeked [eee caolee ae 50 |-40--47.| 50] No. 1............. +28 | 50 

ING BOM. sos nes as : 50" bs Giz TOR SOR MENG Bet celine. fos Solis sce) Wee. 

INGA Obits cs eieitiche os : 60): 50—: G50 40M MING Site. o-oo) tls 2s [ise one! eats [tehace 

INGER etek ch ake o -82 | 44 -80 | 48 803) 404) INGO. 14.3...... 6.5. 25--30 | 52 

IN Gam Sree. Sete, de lites sia.ctas [eg - -55 | 40 + FON | SOM NOMS Ones ccs oe delete -20 | 50 
Millwrights— 

ING eR arse eldetshe os -70 | 54 |-77--84 | 45 45 ||Platers— 











per 


1937 1938 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per} per 
hour |wk.} hour lwk, 
$ $ 
38--78 | 48 |-43--79 
35--45 | 50 |-40--45 
38--55 | 494]-35--60 
+85 | 48 -40 
-33--38 | 50 |-35--40 
-55 | 50 55 
40--68 | 55 |-49--72 
-38 | 50 43 
-33 | 50 -38 
-40 | 50 -40 
-46--53 | 52 |-46--53 
-48--61 | 52 |-48-~-61 
-40 | 55 -40 
-55 | 40 55 
55--60 | 48 |-55--63 
-73 | 45 -78 
55--63 | 463 59 
-70 | 40 -70 
-30 | 52 -33 
-29 } 50 30 
33--49 | 48 |-33--49 
-21 | 55 -21 
-40 | 48 -40 
40--45 | 463]-40--45 
-50--60 | 50 |-50--60 
-435| 50 435 
43--55 | 50 |-48--70 
33--43 | 50 |-38--50 
-70 | 48 -68 
-60 | 463 -60 
-85 | 48 85 
-80 | 40 -80 
-50 | 50 -50 
-80 | 45 -60 
-55 | 48 55 
°75 | 45 -55 
30--60 | 42 |-30--60 
40--85 | 48 |-35--68 
-50 | 40 -55 
-60 | 463 -60 
-575| 464 575 
-46 | 52 -46 
43--50 | 50 |-45--50 
-38 | 50 +43 
-40 | 48 -40 
-40 | 40 -40 
-40 | 463 -40 
-38 | 52 -38 
-26--40 | 50 |-35--40 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1937 1988 1929 1937 1938 
Industry — | | Industry | | 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages ;Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages ; Hre 
Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.}| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
AUTOMOBILE PARTS Moulders—Conc. 
—Concluded IN'Owh Gates is date cae -55 | 44 -50 | 40 -50 | 40 
NOL pes oy eee a -51 | 60 -40 | 60 -40 | 60 
Inspectors— INOs 2 BA. ct de Rass -57 | 50 -58 | 48 -60 | 48 
No. 1 54 45 78 No -60 | 45 -45 | 50 |-40--65 | 50 


AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS Woodworkers— 
NOU Ue oaiete ela -85 | 45 -30 | 44 |-30--35 | 45 
Blacksmiths— INGa Pen. sae -50 | 45 -435| 50 |-35--53 | 45 
te cn a a i tt 325| 534 945| 44 |-35-- 42 INFO USE le eh SHR Poe eke HI a +44 | 47 |-42--50 | 47 
INO PO a she Ck eek 50 | 45 50 | 50 -50 INOS te soe RR RU 65 | 48 68 | 36 
INGE FOr a ote eateats 62 | 48 47 | 48 -48 INOU POLE weiss teem. 45 | 50 |-389--45 | 50 |-40--50 | 50 
INGOs Ses ie os 65 | 50 663) 48 |-60--75 INOW DBR e Mis, Sitar tis 40 | 60 345} 60 345| 60 
INO Bi tielice Ge aed 55 | 50 44 | 47 50 INO Teale gs tan ad 46 38 | 48 88 | 50 
INGE Gr une et, 60 | 50 50 | 50 -50 INOW BR cs ho eeite 40 | 44 45 | 44 45 | 44 
INO ME Zee tee torres 60 | 44— -45 | 44 45 
55 Painters— 
ING) Biba Sige ctete ols 70 | 44 65 | 40 65 IN Oe We eee Ee, 35 | 534 335| 44 40 | 45 
INO 4h G20) aba oR Bk, 42 | 60 335) 60 835 INO Qe EM d. 50 | 45 50 | 50 50 | 45 
Now lO tie 56 | 50 62 | 48 65 INO Seay Bae 45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 
INOS Lhe eek ae 545] 48 61 | 48 61 INO} (Ae ee Gt: 40 | 50 44 | 47 48 | 47 
INO TQ ic ds 45 | 45 40 | 44 40 INOUE Rane chev 58 | 50 59 | 48 64 | 45 
Nano ien ee t 40 | 44 45 | 44 45 INOW T Ghee chee ae 60 | 50 51} 50 51 | 50 
INT ari RIL Abe 42 | 474 45 INCOM A evecare Ge cache -40--60 | 50 |-388--55 | 474]}-40--55 | 45 
INOS Ue Re Ay Meas 1 a a 40 | 48 40 | 48 
Patternmakers— INOW ORES cine sls ae ae 42 40 | 45 43 | 45 
Ce Pal 1 Rea ue 45 | 45 -45 | 44 °45 INO OLS eee ae s 45 | 44 45 | 44 45 | 44 
IN Oba ae als Wau AB 52 | 50 -52 | 50 |-44--60 
INGE OU aise sie ce Ve 53 | 48 -52 | 48 |-44--61 Inspectors— 
Noni teiee Ok ama 65 | 50 68 | 48 |-60--75 Non (TRS cionain te Beet 50 | 50 42 | 50 42 | 45 
NoMa te cee, 60 | 50 50 | 48 +52 NOR 1 2INe tele: CE TARE MARTA ae 55 | 47 55 | 47 
Nisa fiiire si.) seine oh 575| 48 61 | 48 -63 INIO WPS ee c.6o aerate tetova ys taeda 47--66 | 48 |-47--66 | 45 
INOUE Tem oats © a OP 45 | 40 42 | 73 45 INOS P4iae ceca eat 44 | 50 42 | 48 44 | 48 
Bylo fy Cc). AS RNA SA FR IN ae a 50 | 54 55 INOW MOMS ys cle bine a 88 | 50 38 | 48 40 | 48 
INORG ue. 22 Nieiiica le 50 | 50 50 | 47% 50 INOW Geek eh, 50 | 50 45 | 474 45 | 45 
Machinists— 
INTO Ls ic a +855) 45 -395| 44 |-85--45 | 45 || Shippers and packers— 
INO a Bee er Uk -55 | 50 PhS A5ON 46-6251 45h) Nowe: . ee, °325) 534 +295) 50- -35 | 50 
Wanna seiasa us pore 55 | 48 55 | 48 |-538--60 | 48 60 
NOo aes 25 tre 55 | 50 616| 48 |-56--72 | 36-| No. 2............. °37 | 45 34 | 50 |-31--42 | 50 
45s) INOW SEMA ssi eames 40 | 48 49 | 48 48 
IN OGIO: Gps nighGhd ol 58 | 50 45 | 47 = OUI AH GING: PAIRS 272). HLA Mesed cM ans abet 62 | 48 68 | 45 
No wiiOitecc so eae 50 | 50 50 CATAL DOM Ty INGO Sir ic ik etek Oe lela: oka | Mee ee 45--53 | 48 |-45--55 | 36 
NGM ess) is Spey 65 | 55- 50 | 44 50 | 44) No. 6............. 58 | 44 -40 | 44 |-40--45 | 40 
6 INN TR PE AAS TG +34 | 48 36 | 48 
Nios (85 ded aes 55 | 44 |-45--65 | 40 |-40--65 | 40 |] No. 8............. 38 | 50 -40 | 48 40 | 55 
Not Ob as iiccck le 60 | 5 50 | 48 SO QE ASH: IN gi Oiaaedye se ent i | eee ean TRE 35 | 54 35 | 54 
Nop LOR casas she... 45 | 44 38 | 42 AO SON INOW TORS Here Re ch. 45 | 50 40 | 474 40 | 45 
Now hyeg ake See 65 | 44 55 | 44 55 | 44 
Nov 12. seek: 45 | 50 45 | 473 45 | 45 ||Firemen— 
ING RR iis cents 45 | 50 -46 | 56 50 | 56 
Moulders— IN(OR: LQ oc De «50 | 60 “41 | 48 41 | 48 
OF WEB Neess casein 472) 45 47 | 45 OT ABR, NOs ieith oaks ca seme 40 | 50 “41 | 84 45 | 84 
Nos2itas out 55 | 45 -58 | 50 |-45--70 | 45 |} No. 4............. 47 | 52 52 | 48 52 | 45 
NO Sirs satan 68 | 43 58 | 48 H95) “ASM! NOs, (Ree. aoe ose she 36 | 72 40 | 48 42 | 48 
INOe Bites oecg ste | te 60 | 45 GOR 4 ort INOS IGP a -465| 48 465} 48 48 | 52 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 















Industry 1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry a Industry —_——$$ $$ | $$ | —_______—— 
and Wages ,Hrs| Wages ;Hrs| Wages Hrs| and — Wages ,Hrs} Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |perj per |per| Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.}| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS—Conc. 
Labourers— 
IN Ou hee eGk We Dead s *32 | 45 °27 | 44 *30 | 45 } °335) 54 °375) 54 °375| 32 
EN Og (Bick sists cltd Sank « °385 | 45 -33 | 50 +33 | 45 | -50 | 53 -50 | 48 -56 | 48 
INQrO rs Paw oe dimes *35 | 48 -34 | 48 +39 | 48 -52 | 59 °45 | 483|-37--55 | 49 
IN OAs! eek oh Dewi °35 | 50 *30 IEE NeoO—AeomIAMHit UNO.” 4. /ccleb slllisines |e ete.ses atelllessee -67 | 40 -70 | 40 
BN Os OR Hk AMES AUS che care de' La oc.s -49 | 48 eA MLO OM GINOY (Dy. 8 ohm ce Selotie Lace Lab ote [eeIee -54 | 50 +55 | 40 
ENOeen On steer ees de ses Rellcee : +33 | 474 °38 45 f Shs RA eae dasa -30 | 44 325) 44 
BN OE cick he oe ete +45 | 44 °45 | 40 © OM AONGI EN Oetnidieas odsti us eivcrsl te Si aie ote ie: care *38 | 50 +38 | 50 
ING: Sisk eh aibeie« °34 | 50 -32 | 48 °32 | 48 | -45 | 50 -45 | 40 +45 | 40 
INO ON? ctebsle: Meloiecd °40 | 44 °45 | 44 °45 | 44 -45 | 50 *35 | 50 +35 | 50 
-60 | 44 °55 | 44 -60 | 40 
Stoves, FURNACES, +444) 54 - »45 | 32 -47 | 44 
TOTOsm ieee heer Fi | Ie) me MNO Dia (cis kate OL gyi dake ae 65--75 | 60 |-65--75 | 40 
Patternmakers— 
INOW Uh Bea sokide atk -50 | 54 045 | 54 -45 | 48 +335] 54 °335| 54 +335] 32 
INO: 25, Meas od eae: -50 | 53 -56 | 48 MAO VAIN Ole) O's 6h shite Lisisee a [isso He leita diy bus -41 | 40 -41 | 40 
NO Oe AEA ce eee oe ear +52 | 40 +52 | 40 |} -60 | 50 °60 | 50 -60 | 44 
RIG, RI (ey NS RN Set A al A °60 | 45 HOMO MMMM UNTO 4s hE ok eld Lele srcleneete Teds °375| 44 +375) 44 
INGS1 Oe Seah oh cee -60 | 50 -475)| 50 |-45--50 | 50 | -62 | 50 -49 | 54 | 35--54 | 50 
Nao Gas ene) ee ches aL he. °425) 44 AD ee CMON OM Ole Do RVie s sBta's [ea atarcivante als ove °34 | 50 034 | 50 
Woe (dan. kon -65 | 50 -55 | 54 |-5Q--84 | 51 | -38- 60 | 50 -45 | 44 -47 | 44 
INO Sie ohis. b oletnc 65 | 50 °54 | 55 +55 | 44 *45 | 55 °38 | 45 +40 | 55 
INO Das dona ees: -50 | 50 °45 | 54 -45 | 407 -50 | 50 -56 | 55 °56 | 44 
INO Oree ss ah soe -90 | 50 °95 | 44 -95 | 44 -525| 50 -36 | 50 +36 | 50 
Noms s ae. Foe. -70 | 50 -50 | 50 -50 | 50 -50 | 54 °44 | 32 -44 | 44 
INGS1 D2. Aes) lee -417| 54 -65 | 44 -73 | 44 444) 54 -333| 45 +333] 45 
Machinists— 
INOM Liao Wale oleae cy eh Loads +406) 48 -406] 48 
INOS Bis ho kde dee -555| 54 -56 | 54 -56 | 48 -28 | 40- +225) 54 +25 | 32 
NOFE Sas. 869e ox -55 | 55 |-5§--60 | 45 |-55--60 | 40 } 54 
NO’ Gand: Ab. 2. Bios -55 | 45 -61 | 52 2 GORI OO HHMINOWR Aina sie titled oleae -50 | 53 °56 -47 | 40 
BNOMP OO. eae, Game toe ee *35 | 44 +5) 4 NUN Obtain ate fia. deer *47 | 59 +425) 484|-42--50 | 49 
NOU Ons Home: bakin. +45 | 50 -40 | 40 SADUVAOS INOS 420 votes dates. -62 | 50 -60 | 40 -60 | 44 
INOS ak Bases Bdck -50 | 50 -47 | 40 SHSM OOMMUNOMW Oost Used seRalec ede ate bee ee -375| 54 °375| 47 
NOS .S.6 & 545 b 008! 2 -60 | 50 -54 | 60 SHOW OO MIN DOR tie Ge karate ds tae (Ne ty -30 | 50 °33 | 50 
COMMING Geren tes eR s). °58 | 50 °50 | 44 -50 | 50 
ON Osu O sue aia, Aaa a -50 | 70 +48 | 59 -48 | 55 °50 | 55 °45 | 48 +50 | 55 
INGA 10.4) Aa os aes -60 | 50 -50 | 41 HOW 4S NINO Ose slater dactins -50 | 50 -56 | 44 °44 | 32 
NOM Lee Oh. Pree bests cee cies -33 | 49 SSO ao MNOS LOL: dodde cc bee. +55 | 50 °425| 50 +425) 50 
INOM12. cae Sods rae. -65 | 50 °63 | 50 “GOW POOR MINOE LL os abies TRS. °556} 54 +55 | 32 °55 | 44 
INO oer esnaeean a vaecentlicess -70 | 44 -70 | 24 | 
Moulders— 
Nosy lb Sa.cones. -75 | 40 -73 | 48 TOM Ae MMMEN Omi baat siclled 2 sees °365) 54 -30 | 54 +333) 48 
NORE 25 tet re: °75 | 55 -60 | 45 “GOW 40) TINOW RIE Le Ba als °45 | 53 -50 | 48 |-44--56 | 48 
INORG Es te Ra AOR silat GRE REE Chee: °55 | 27 = GOGO HEIN Rk Be xctatels ie aitbiele te sate Sap aies -50 | 55 -50 | 55 
INO 04s chins: Ss): «62 | 48 -63 | 45 © PURI hOOM IPRUN OUI. cate ested 2Slplele -49 | 48 +52 | 48 -49 | 47 
INOSeD a ads ase. °667| 423 745| 40 “LUO GSEMNGULOG bls aebsae eias °39 | 50 -40 | 54 |-35--45 | 47 
INO MMO Ae atari ttc cea c ken ie °375| 48 SRO AaS AU MINO Ps Onie ste ctits oo Rb sditetels as 2 TEINS -40 | 40 -45 | 40 
NOME eee Aes ie ae RAS» -60 | 40 OO NAG! HIN Ose 71% cleidite sie Roles -35 | 50 -30 | 60 -30 | 60 
IN Oty Siac ees ae SNe -85 | 48 -90 | 40 SAO INOW Saks) os le ise» +30 | 55 725 | 59 -26 | 55 
INNOALOEL Ak Be ae eenee llc ea BAC d eee. +333} 50 SSO POU MRUNOSUNO I. cbicciectoc's ec -50 | 50 45 | 44 °45 | 44 
INORLOU Ne ake ts Bae -63 | 50 -55 | 40 5p USO HN RUNOMLO: ob az cisa o's -40 | 50 -36 | 50 +36 | 50 
INOMTIEL Fike tne -65 | 50 -88 | 40 ~5O=1 40) RN INOM LA hs 3 fle as Lib. -40 | 54 °30 | 45 -30 | 54 
1-00 
MOm oO Leh wae -60 | 60 °52 | 59 +55 | 59 
Noalsssss Bya: Hs. 75 | 32 -65 | 40 “OLS We INOS aL). 6 skewed. Sal. +45 | 53 -375| 48 -406| 48 
Noga tp) san peas ae +52 | 48 «D2 48) Wu IN Obtene ass cles 'ele aaies *43 | 54 +425) 54 °425) 54 
INOS LO eee coches. ces -65 | 50 -61 | 40 SOS aes HERUN Os: Bias sls ota evens °47 | 60 -446) 60 -44 | 60 
INGH 162.6 epee a. es. -65 | 50 °55 | 45 SOOM 2 MOPUNG 4s os bahS slo alors -80 | 50 -85 | 54 *8a | 51 
) OG Wr 8 Dae PE Peer Me] PC +51 | 45 Oy E40) PAIN Offs Dies: bl aol sts Seer. -60 | 50 -56 | 48 +56 | 48 
INOGIS is: tae ie Mae. +75 | 48 +825) 32 “67 40) HhPUNOs uOs,..% dab vr dae. -50 | 50 -45 | 50 +45 | 40 
IWO819e sate oe een. +49 | 48 +433) 45 °433) 45 
Molders’ helpers—a. |+ 1) Healt et el ee a HN OMND Sol hls aes +28 | 54 -25 | 54 -28 | 32 
INOS Lec.) detiskiahtns +315} 40- +335) 48 SSB 2Ay HEMIN OG «Bis cok bale che eeieis +25 | 53 -31 | 48 -31 | 48 
Be ts el) Be aE BRR IN OEY Wicd: cln: 07s ated ete Syerese +325) 55 |-35--40 | 45 -40 | 40 
WO m2 Hae 3,5 -40 | 55 °45 | 45 SADA UB HEIN OS RAE es 5, cost kals e aktedearele cera eels -33 | 30 -33 | 40 
DO Biais preps ale Dae Wt bits: oe al dhe °25 | 30 SO TOMAON UNOS uDicis aivys.0leles ele “55 | 48 -42 | 41 -45 | 39 
INOm 4st ok se ees -385 | 50 +375) 45 SO OIAON BIN Oe Okc 23 oleae occeyore *36 | 50 -35 | 50 +35 | 44 
Nosed: ss bee -45 | 50 -40 | 40 SA (CAE MMRIN OWN dis cis Reick ste dieters Hermans Selon dd eran. -325| 44 +35 | 44 
POW IGias tue ace +325) 60 °32 | 59 SSA HROS ITIEUN Ost ne arse olor ais ieee +35 | 50 *35 | 54 -35 | 47 
INO MUL Aee tas st Bid Re ee SL ac 45--55 | 44 AD era. Or Hime IN Oey O'.: . t oldte ete ateeis +375| 50 *35 | 40 +35 | 40 
Geremakers—ts Pies) a ee he CE eh a IN OME LOE S . 08 a keheaed +30 | 55 -27 | 60 -27 | 50 
INGA 36k ee +55 | 55 +45 | 45 AD AON NOMI ORE. (4) 4:4 al acs tard bles +35 | 50 +30 | 55 +30 | 50 
WOM 2k st ston sh aheliacs Aas || eeu -33 | 40 oD GND OU MIN Gan DD os 5 Ess = eld ete s)| ee eleusos lag Afistausss -275| 46 |-25--35 | 44 
DOW S25 see ee -50 | 48 -60 | 48 C4 S4o IN OWIS. 5 okcle ak te. -40 | 50 +47 | 40 -47 | 32 
DOM! ses Ofek ab olen eee vee elle c ar. 45 | 40 AD MESO Ih NOM LA ess ole 8s to. datels -45 | 50 +40 | 45 +45 | 45 
Woe 5s oo ehas }. hates (isn ei ci] tees 40 | 44 ADO AAR INO1 OD. ¢,< o1stb sister -40 | 50 +30 | 50 +30 | 50 
DOG (G9 $554.4 50s -63 | 50 -50 | 40 |-45--58 | 40} No. 16............. +306) 54 -33 | 32 +83 | 44 
DOS ahah hopbalocohes cedluces +473) 50 TA ON SOMO OAL Gs.2.s pete ors laters °333) 54 +28 | 45 +28 | 45 
INGO) Sse kis oak +444) 54 °36 |! 45 #3 Cail G4 Oval RENO REL S tustecae wieyeieretone -35 | 50 -33 ' 50 +33 ' 50 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry | | Industry ——]V—————S | | 
and Wages )Hrs!} Wages ; Hrs} Wages ,; Hrs and | Wages )Hrs} Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per] per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.|] hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
ELectricAL APPARA- 
tus, Ec. 
Assemblers, male— 
Now Le 2 eee 35--65 | 48 |-40--50 
INGOT 8, Tee bres -28 | 55 20 
INNO Feb tee eee tahoe 294 
ING 482 Eee -55 | 50 55 
SNOT pee eigen Doge A Os ee 53 
INTO Oo Ss ees eieetel os Bee kei 50 
INO 2, S. eee eee +25t] 494 27 
INGEN SL. B.S RR -40t| 494 +45 
Nios OL eh ae -30--50 | 40 | 18--27 
INOOLO 9. Se. pte. |. eee -40 
Nort, Oe eee 33--47 | 50 |-40--53 
IN te CUR nie feb a Aen Ee 63 
INO ALB ge ct bare raters [li ep eee] aN -25--35 
Sosa) I Os ae 4p a OS hed 2 +325 
NOD MD. 2. ee eth Pee kbs bios 50 
INOPTOR he eee -35--60 | 50 535 
NORLT Sd, BRR es -32--45 | 50 35 
NOMS 2 ERS +42 | 49 45 
NOR AE ee Re ree hel ths 53 
INO M20 FPR ee ol te eee Esler 35 
INOP 215, FT Riel. clea. El awes 30 
Assemblers, female— 
Noel 4 28 eae. +21 | 48 |-22--28 
NMOL HD 8.08. Soha 20--25 | 50 23 
NOSSO eee Uw iets Bg 30 
INOMRE Eee ih eo 20 
NOR PS Rae Ree Pee beet 26 
INOUE Giptta eis! Ree BLE 38 
INOS ene eT Bek Naame -40 
DN ets dey De ee Lag al NR +23--38 
Nore gor: Be ee “25 | 55 -22 
NOR TO ee RC Le ees +29 
INOS 11), Lee Pian. -30--40 | 44 |-34--41 
INGO 12.7 b ae pee, -40 |°44 38 
INODTS Cee OR | ay Ee 32 
Non 4>. 2 Benes: -26--40 | 50 30 
NOP 15, Es i gO Ca 34 ° 4 ; . : 
INOSL6.. Lk a. ae. +27t) 493 -27 | 423 °295| 423 No. 16)... fa Sete eee |. cide Meo p Mere « -51 | 44 -51 | 40 








TFemale. $1930. 


TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


1938 
Industry Industry 
and | Hrs] Wages ;Hrs| Wages , Hrs and 
Occupation per |per Occupation 
k.| hour |wk. 


E.rectric Batreries 


Machinists— 
1 


t Female. 
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— |, —$_ | | | —_— 


se eee eee rece 
ee 

Ce es eee ie rd 
sete reer eeer conte eeoesestoenne 
eC a ce 
Se ee ie ae 
ee iO er ary 
eee cers eescerts reser eoeisoce 
Cs Oe ee i 
se eee sere eroofeoscsesestseos 


ee eeeseeereecosfooersrereteson 


Rapio SEts AND 
Parts 


-50 | 44 ||Assemblers, female— 
-40 Eh INOW st Ue oh Sat be. a veal] eves 


Oe ey 


ee ee ee 


eee ero eee eos 
OC ee ie 


ee OC eC ee) 


ee es iC 


ee ee Pe 


see eeoseereete rere oestroes 
ee ee ee ey 
ete eee ee oeses 
ee eee eee eree 
se eee eee osere 
er ie 
ee es oa 
ee eee res esror te ssoeerestosos 


ee eC 


*45--55 


ee oe eo er 


ee ee ee ce 
ee oe  s Ce cd 
eee eer ewes oee 

Se ee eC i a 
ee oe a 


ee ee ee ee Oe fd 


ee ee Ce oe 
ee OC ee oC eC 
ee ee ee oe 
ee ee oe ee od 
ee ee ee Oe fe 
ee ee ee oe 


ee oe ar) 






-40-- 


VARS. 
Wik 


One 


-50 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1937 1938 
Industry —_—— |—_————_ 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages )Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ $ 
Rapio SETS AND 
Parts—Conc. 
Shippers and packers— 
Fe tala ig: 86 UTR oat | Ne 46 | 47| — -40 
INO 2 ies HO RU Nima es fae Red +45 | 40 +45 
INORES: sha a: -40 | 48 +422) 45 +44 
IN GOR mene aia ae ci Were aed ; +45 | 45 “45 
USS ARS 5 POA OER I) ROR +43 | 44 -43 
IN OUR G clout Smee Tic cote cere raya -50 | 653 +55 
SHeet Merau 
PRopvucts 
Kachinists— 
INOS Sk SeGrine fercietae Lecctape crate elisa °55 | 44 °55 
NOCH a ok cameos +55 | 55 -42 | 50 +46 
IN ORAS 42 |. eleuccata reas: -70 | 55 |-55--77 | 55 |-57--65 
INGR UA Gs BRA tate. -50 | 50 -42 | 50 |-45--50 
IN Ooi SEAR ERIE Rega Pe aes a la, 60--75 | 48 |-65--75 
IN ODA sic, . br te vere “65 | 44 +42 | 44 °45 
Nom 7. sch ee -70 | 44 -60 | 40 -70 
INOS be Biel ets -75 | 48 -65 | 44 -70 
Tinsmiths-— 
Nooo nee aa: +50 | 494 -50 | 44 |-40--50 
INO) 2). Se corte. -60 | 48 -50 | 44 +50 
ING a Sie een ame Ps vcd kale -50--65 | 48 |-50--65 
IN OCA IU ist -50 | 55 |-30--44 | 55 |-36--48 
Now.d oR Re ent °55 || od +50 | 55 -50 
NONWV6.) tee +375| 50 -35 | 50 38 
NOON OP Rn eee Ice cae all ates -55--70 | 48 |-57--70 
INOS ee Rate. -60 | 48 +54 | 44 +54 
Sheet metal improvers— 
INGORE Oo NOR TONLE UE aan Roady -45 | 48 +45 
ING eet geet the oe ean ans -40--50 | 48 |-49--55 
INOS delcetereeiees -65 | 44 -40 | 40 -40 
NOt 407 una oe 1-07 | 44 | 42--60 | 40 -55 
INO oc dae 6 eee +825) 44 +45 | 44 -50 
INOUE Liss ees tele “71 | 44 “50 | 44 +625 
INOS ect eee ates -80 | 44 |-60--70 | 44 |-65--70 
Sheet metal workers— 
Nom Lay ch Me or au. -60 | 48 -50 | 44 -50 
AN Gps 2i MP eee, cre oto iat oes -50 | 44 |-50--65 
INOM OH Sut see este -45 | 55 -44 | 55 -48 
NOR 4 cc Re hai Pen ote ibclatc +45 | 44 45 
ING OER). Bet ar. Lee seca -825| 40 975 
INOMIG./2 28 Rok cael. 1-07 | 44 +825) 40 975 
ING Se ctee sic eae ae ne -65 | 44 |-60--75 
INGE S soae ce eeeee 1-07 | 44 +825) 40 975 
INO MOE rae recency: 1-12 | 44 -80 | 44 -80 
INOWIO. 2 RA ee 1-10 | 44 -75. | 40 75 
INGA eas hai, 1-10 | 44 -70 | 44 -70 
NOM oa eal ek sees 1-10 | 44 +75 | 44 *75 
INGHAS SU Me tees 1-00 | 44 -625| 44 -75 
Nowla a 28s ees 1-12 | 44 1-00 | 40 1-00 
NOMS Rohe. 1-12 | 44 -90 | 44 1-00 
Sheet metal workers’ 
helpers— 
NOM L Cas ans a fies 035 | 55 |-25--30 | 55 |-30--33 
INOS2 san ees Soe aca aed eres -40 | 44 -40 
INO RS ho detec eerie levee eae eae -50 | 40 -50 
Nowmé. 20s. be. -35 | 44 -50 | 40 -50 
INOW... rave tok Ac -45 | 44 |-40--50 | 44 |-40--45 
INGO Sec Rac eee -55 | 44 -85 | 44 +333 
IN OPT sd /do GAS a ote -50 | 44 +40 | 44 -50 
NON Steet ./h alee rae. -65 | 44 +45 | 44 |-45--50 
44 45 
64 |-35--40 
50 |-35--45 
50 -40 
48 |-49--56 
44 -50 
44 +45 
44 !.45--50 


Hrs 
per 


1929 1937 1938 
Industry a 
Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages ) Hrs} Wages 
per Occupation per |per| per |per| per 
wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ $ 
Ship pers— 
NGAP TO Brent Secc5 che | ean eerae laze: -40 | 44 -40 
IN Otihistov tes os Rare orate [ieee ete ae ars -57 | 44 +65 
INOSH'3.:6 de Pesce ees -60 | 55 +425) 55 +425 
47 HeVNOo ao. Boe acte a. -40 | 50 -40 | 50 -45 
49 INO DB cods aaleva ee « -35 | 55 -38 | 55 +38 
45 NOP GUS seem 288 Delta, -40--50 | 48 |-40--50 
ie DN Po UAE (ND 3 eae Ba +55 | 48 |-45--50 | 44 -50 
58 ||Labourers— 
DSS os Tine WAVE ace 2 ely Peel ah -35 | 44 °35 
NoOby 2h hiaes daehte. -325| 50 |-30--32 | 63 |-32--35 
INGS8.0)5 6 See eae *35. | 55 oO oo 35 
44 INGE :4) 0 UM ae URS ol oe desea ares -37 | 493 -42 
45 INO aie Bee ee ato otto were liner se -38--48 | 48 |-38--48 
55 INORAOe OURRR seals decane a liam ss -40 | 44 -40 
50 NOP Co. oh Aaa she ates -40 | 48 +36 | 44 +36 
48 ING 8.0 ble tod tae -50 | 48 +45 | 44 +45 
44 
40 
44 SHIPBUILDING 
Blacksmith s— 
44 NOR 1.6 te. aa -60 | 50 -68 | 44 -73 
44 INOW Dice Syatate ote hella la vohelcieethationsiass -50 | 443 -50 
48 ING S:. b aeR ete VAG! -50 | 54 +50 | 48 +58 
45 INA | cc RReNe fe gthes eI coe eepeaee lina -50 | 54 +55 
45 Noein: bei Mae: -65 | 55 -60 | 55 -60 
SO) Hae INO We Oi). SOR eee -75 | 44 “71 | 44 +75 
48 INIOSON. st RE ek -80 | 44 “80 | 44 85 
40 INO Sie puce atte +75 | 44 -75 | 44 -75 
By eCopt PS BSeaM I Tee Ai epae Pat ANKE Os Tt DO -675| 44 675 
NOLO UDR RMU Tee wan ad recat -675} 44 °75 
48 ||Boilermakers— 
48 Wiel gee eo, -65 | 50 -625| 44 +73 
40 ING a 2:35 Ge oe ae aoe ial foe seas -30--37 | 54 |-37--50 
40 IN@ANS 62 i0 be ek teiee -60 | 47 +625) 47 +625 
44 gy fo), i Sas 41.) Peg ae al ape ee | Re -60 | 494 -70 
44 INGA ND. lc bclem ote Stabe -60 | 55 -60 | 49 -62 
So Ha NOAA Oh eet ee wee +875) 44 -90 | 44 -90 
Nowkd.... 2 ree +84 | 44 +84 | 44 +865 
INGS 05 see Ashe +875| 44 “90 | 44 -90 
44 || Flectricians— 
SAWN Guy Lnteeackes ee -60 | 50 -58 | 44 67 
48 INOHL ciate seen: -45 | 54 +45 | 492 “51 
45 INGon1S i. Se tes -60 | 47 -60 | 47 -60 
44 Nout +4 oP Se es oe ae cll oboe -40 | 54 +45 
40 Now 5... .0SRE aes -50 | 50 -45 | 50 +45 
40 MING 6 aa icintetis& sete -60 | 55 +55 | 49 +625 
44 IN oe 8 RU | Pe ae} +788] 44 *83 | 44 -83 
40) WiRNow'8.. 0.2 ie. +75 | 44 *68 | 44 68 
44 |\Caulkers— 
40 INOW: ¢ SAA ae -60 | 50 -68 | 44 73 
44 INOW? oo Sree ae) [Se Cet Seca -50 | 443 -50 
44 NOs hace tees ee -65 | 47 -65 | 47 -60 
44 INO} 4a ama e cee] eae teen. *35 | 54 45 
AQHIUMIN ORD lia iieee's ctales al mala ail chet -65 | 493 65 
44 INOW) 6. eae es ees +54 | 55 -52 | 55 +52 
40 IN Guia Gitldicegaiitce. siete +84 | 44 *84 | 44 75 
INOUb Sitie ds ORs tee ol ateaeee ebe °675) 44 -675 
INOUW OS, AIR ee Be coches ota ae -70 | 44 -70 
IN O10. 2's eee kins -906| 44 -90 | 44 -90 
45 || Heaters— 
44 Nome os. 3 ROPER ie eeaeel. oe. -35 | 493 -48 
44 INGER 2EN. See Eee -44 | 50 -48 | 44 +49 
40 INOS scl desc se fet else eee Mterees +45 | 48 +45 
44 INOW (GAs Se ocutin <bre -35 | 50 -35 | 50 +35 
44 INO Ar: Gitasete seine cies | olen edl aaees -40 | 493 -40 
44 INO mnG) eR Bes -35 | 55 °38 | 55 -42 
44 ING a eee eee +663} 44 -68 | 44 68 
INORG UNA Bie eliers -64 | 44 -64 | 44 66 
Holders-on— 
44> eNO rk 1. 2 Re ee cl Nar estilo es +47 | 494 +54 
55 INGR a aan weenee -47 | 56 -485| 44 +52 
54 INOS (Bice arts oie etal o catia oe lee -40 | 48 45 
45 INOu) 4aeh jG. fae. -45 | 54 +40 | 442 -40 
50 INGE. se SRO ac ott secre -40 | 493 -50 
48 INO 6). Sel Tike, +43 | 55 -38 | 55 38 
44 INO Ue siecle mae neues -74 | 44 -76 | 44 -76 
44 NOMS... a See ee, *72 | 44 +72 | 44 74 
44 Norsi0: . ee ae. -74 | 44 -76 | 44 +76 
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TABLE X.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


SHIPBUILDING—Conc. 


Tronworkers— 
1 








1929 1937 1938 
Industry ——_. | |__| 
and | Wages |Hrs| Wages ,Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per}] per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 


per 


wk. 








ING som fet ieee tise kc scs -655| 44 °65 | 44 -65 | 44 
Riveters— 
INOMmplenr acer vncheick |oceche ante soe °575| 492 -65 | 44 
INGA See 3 hs te cteusfexs -60 | 50 625) 44 -67 | 44 
ake -50 | 48 -525) 54 
4 -50 | 48 -58 | 48 
5 -60 | 47 -60 | 47 
6 -475| 50 -55 | 50 
th °475) 55 +52 | 55 
See -60 | 494 -60 | 493 
9.. -90 | 44 -90 | 44 
-84 | 44 -865} 44 
Shipwrights and car- 
penters— 
INGO Me eee ete ce acc -60 | 50 625) 44 °67 | 44 
INOgeess es -55 | 54 °525| 493 -60 | 44 
INO EO MCh a Mihi. ne este ls cect dete leek -35 | 54 |-45--50 | 48 
INO SEG ees toe Ae ce -55 | 54 -50 | 48 +525) 54 
INOMROM ce eseene ee SOD te tte -60 | 47 -60 | 47 
NOs One tenet fe -50 | 54 -50 | 48 -50 | 48 
NOSE Cee eres -65 | 47 “60 | 47 -60 | 47 
INO a8 a riesecd sigs ot atele °75 | 55 -60 | 55 -60 | 55 
INO MgO F rs case sacs °575| 55 -50 | 55 -50 | 55 
INO RIO set cate oe eksle -65 | 50 °405| 50 -50 | 50 
INO SUL Tee eek see +81 | 44 °83 | 44 °83 | 44 
INO BLD soe See aoe chk +82 | 44 *70 | 44 |-70--75 | 44 
INO SIS ss sheets chek °875| 44 *83 | 44 +83 | 44 
INO R14, Seo ks ess -84 | 44 -75 | 44 |-75--78 | 44 
NOLS cso «prac ahiels)| (ow ata eee 67--79 | 44 -675| 44 
INO BAG ase aahae caislioe nt cease -70 | 44 -70 ' 44 











1929 1937 1938 
Industry — |__| —_——_————_ 
and | Wages \Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk,.} hour |wk.] hour |wk. 
se ae § 
Shipfitters— 
INO PALA AG! Lines ed -65 | 50 -68 | 44 -73 | 44 
IND ria hoa Gabaiee aah -65 | 47 -60 | 47 -60 | 47 








INO MOU Raw a hh gee -63 | 44 |-50--57 | 44 |-50--65 | 44 
LEATHER (TANNING) 

Beam-house men— 

TON) ATE iA UN SA Hs en -28 | 55 228 | 55 
INFO TPAE a Ite MEN reer layne Nt GNA | -285) 55 -285| 45 
NGS Smaart 2555.0 5c lee Week Remi nae -33 | 50 °83 | 45 
INO MEA os So oa8 5 Se bet SOR ie -35 | 50 +33 | 50 
ENPO SMe aie ca NWNt se Shem [cies tik he eae 30--36 | 48 |-30--36 | 40 
IN OMMOM ess bbs Mike -39 | 54 +305) 54 -305| 54 
INO Me (ats Aoi OBE | meek cumin e -40 | 54 |-27--38 oe 
INOMMES cso Bape e tabeil ti ascot ecules °35 | 48 -35 | 40 
ING MAD! s Sk SLERE Conic ce ee nes °35 | 60 35 | 40 
IODA: LAS h ss ee cd ee ee ee -37 | 50 +87 | 50 
SUN Ie ee Ot ee abe 8) OF -44 | 50 +34 | 50. 
ING Wel Ge nals 8,82 oe. -42 | 50 -40 | 50 -40 | 50 
IN OBIScos sd sans selene ld ger -455| 47 455] 47 
INIG RL ae Sa -50 | 44 42 | 54 -38 | 54 
INCRE ae nen eae -50 | 463 475| 463 -475| 464 
CONE a (A ie, 2 | ea -40 | 493 -40 | 494 
INOS, SREB arae -333) 50 333] 50 +333] 50 
INOS ESit es ts Bina -54 | 48 52 | 38 |-55--59 ie 

Blackers and 
colourers— 

INO. ks Ro oe [eslcee ceil eres °55 | 50 -55 | 48 
TRIG: AA en ee eM Ph oe Reree LF DNA -40 | 55 -40 | 55 
ENO SMsOice ls 2 che aytelg ote -30 | 60 |-25--30 | 60 |........ are 
IN Os iyidiss 3.5 oe 3g se *25--33 | 60 -275| 60 +275) 30 
INOVRO nih gece -27 | 60 +24 | 55 +24 «5k 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


















1929 1929 1937 
Industry Industry a 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages ;Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per Occupation per |per| per |per 
Rone hour |wk.| hour |wk 


——— | | Lf J ES Le 











$ $ $ 
LeatHer (TANNING) 
—Con. Seasoners and stuffers- 
SRILA en +80 | 55 845) 55 
Blackers and Die cere Rape Rroveee:| Ata ck sae eres 9715 
colourers—Conc. Dai ao Rens So axes hes ss Se eee “910) 55 
OO Sts eee Acme gee, = MN Ae eee -25--33 | 60 -275| 60 
INO saree Caen neta ec RR ee ee Oana a eee chek -27 | 60 -26 | 55 
INO erik eee et AS eee te eee Soleo tot nck stellt scoe! ope ere 32--37 | 50 
NO Oe seo | Pea e ee Pho RRR Bt etl BEREAN chal | eg -38 | 44 
INOW LO) ee eee ee tetel Co Ue peel |e eee ills BRR EN PHS PaKeh | IB Petre lena io de aed -45 | 50 
INO iio se aeeeaeaae 35 a hniaai Me stele bealetall Peers eee -50 | 50 
INO pL Dy tele Metre ne yall ae eee ek ate C0 Ga yA, aoe -556| 54 -556} 54 
IN OU Os creetes ie ciene +555 coat 2 Bae knee -50 | 464 -39 | 464 
Buffers— | Setters— 
Jan oj Baier a (ahs et eats We TY A INO, eb ae a, va eat | ee cere ed eee -28 | 50 
INQ eras ss Moe obits c's kent me Pie Biot thm G £ hele LOK, | iia 98 | 55 
INO OSS ven: Sema ® seme os tebe Oe ate CRUE a sitar tah | MPM Be) 2 ee 29 | 50 
NOMA. eco ce er ee. SOP ae ene Lo). Maatiers Covell Kooi eae 40 | 50 
MGh aD tis domes eee ic uh mee oats UE) A Bios BR dog Od 392 | 55 
INOS c/o Sack rye ho ee | ee Teper aie om al HE Brew ai Le) -40 | 44 
INOS Ld. eee 70 US OR Cet Miser -444) 54 °352| 54 
INOS). 5 oacee eee 50 Be crcus Saves aie exteme ik Maken etree -565| 47 
NOMPOy ie. See 555 Ss a ge -45 | 463 -43 | 464 
OG kee eee +444] 50 -39 | 50 
Finishers— 
(2 iy dm a hee Ss ical PA Teh 48 ||\Shavers— 
IN Ouyee eae ees oR 2 oem | © ee ING el eee kee cere | aie ee epee -34 | 55 
NOwkoo ts: St athe ree hits see lees : ; NO OO. oy Aoee tare | aoele eae ie -30 | 60 
INO Meas Cie eae +40 . : g INOS Oa visde te crete +50 | 493 -475| 494 
ING ORO es Nene cies |S oot km eet : INO WIA LY SVE ee | Sen a meen eee -40 | 50 
PRO IO, fed eer tae | ss idk eer eae NOt! i teat ela bee eens 57 | 50 
INO erg ch CT RE | 2) Ae ea INO MPG Sates bce t  cete ne meal eieree -40 | 44 
INOS ERS crete nano) Ret Oe ah Fie INO di meg eae ee aie -60 | 50 -42 | 50 
INO COG ee erie en eee ING io xccati nacre ~444) 54 352) 54 
MOULOc: sd bere eel hoc ct aeale cee INDIO so teee tier dee eee ee -51 | 47 
INOW tidiere ce ee dike aeons INOMIOT o> Seats seca de see eel | toate 32 | 50 
INO Meek ee ee 745 INO MUS Sole tee ee “75 | 54 -75 | 54 
Nosts ose ee Cees 2 eee 
INOw8S, 55. Tor o.t oe 444 
| Splitters— 
INOS oie bo eet [rics Gh amelie -564| 55 
Fleshers— NOME ncne ook coe ae eens lees 44 | 55 
"Used eae ot 9 een eat | Dt ING Suv cease ool eh neta -40 | 60 
INOS Pa nee Skee ee $75 NOR Sa Rr ae ereiee -58 | 60 +42 | 60 
Nowa Te yee 417 INOWND vent hmem tape -25 | 60 +26 | 55 
INOWI4 a Te be 36 INO Sr Orie ee eer hac ek etal seaegs °35 | 44 
INOWOL ee cere race 42 INO PT a. ste line bores -42 | 50 |-86--42 | 50 |-34- 
IO Oe deg e s hoe |e eee a tek INO OS he cede ete beeen ctor cc Been eee -44 | 54 
NOTE EN Soe BBO Uy Gilet Atay Nom a ee ee eee -50--58 | 464 -49 | 463 
INOSFS cee ele cote ee: BLT eae Nomi d bere +444) 50 -444) 50 
NOD? Gee niece soe 42 
INOOTOR Sse ree rte 50 
INOS TTR NOE Sree hace 36 Sorters and shippers— 
ING thane GMb len as 54 ING ree OR eee teen | toon twee er eee +454) 55 
INOtte lane oe -78 | 423 “61 | 49 
INO NG oc fete tate (ae ren eee -40--545] 55 
Liquormen— INO AS he cic Mae [shares Reames -32--47 | 50 
OME cocks eet te 333 INO NOS. Swe reer a. ce eee -32--36 | 49% 
INGE es Se ese | Ce ce INO IOd os ae ee eee dccamcee tees 27--44 | 50 |-25--44 
INOMES) or. 3. Mee 2k eee INOW Src dene Comte] tee eee eee -97 | 48 
NOSE PRES OSS eee ee dae. INOS. 2 can cee +333) 54 +28 | 54 
NOM Ose kone heel oss ah eee INORG ede ate | tcdome tee -30 | 54 
INOS COn. Oo aseeee ee). 0 See Renee ING. 10s. come eee -585| 50 +40 | 50 
INOS tt oe eee eas eee lees ING ee osc aces | dice eee ite aes -60 | 50 
INOS ih does ee 38 INOW 2 ede etes -70 | 50 -70 | 50 
INO Eos on SOY Roe 53 INOS oS eae Pee lt, ce named thors -44 | 50 
NO WO! os See 48 INOM4s ken tee “61 | 54 +352! 54 
NOmELE. Oo 3) 5 eee 30 INO. aoe eek ee -63 | 44 +48 | 44 
INGEIG hc dets eee -39 | 50 -36 | 50 
Limers and soakers— 
NO 2) a ee, sane +33 Stakers and sofieners— 
INOS 2 ee eee Lee 275 INO. Mil dees Bante do Aen Sees -41 | 50 
INO Oate dean eee 333 INO. We2 sce te ets ee +455] 55 +88 | 524 
Nol Gace ert hoot 27 INO: Me coca e one -35 | 60 +42 | 48 
INO aot te bet bs oles Sea NOs ee osc ate te bree -315| 60 +26 | 55 
INOS Onn edoate Cet es pe eahaeee INO OS he cose cml oecse ee nome 59 | 50 
IN OOO cco ee cae Pa ee eae INO MO nang to ree eee ise eee tee ae -463| 54 
INO) 2 Gentenioe ee domeloe ss coteleene NOB ah ae cee en tae eel a eee -33 | 50 
INGENOL. ocean ae oe +38 INOS. cak coe Some -61 | 50 +555! 50 
INOMIOs Ct tee ee +333 INOS Or Sac, Bae cee -48 | 44 -56 | 54 
INGe EEA ran ee 36 INO 1 Oe eae -4441 50 -39 | 50 
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Industry 
and 
Occupation 


LeatHer (TANNING) 
—Conc. 


Stock hangers— 


Boots anD SHoES(d) 


Cutters, male— 
1 


see e ero eee rae 


eee ee sce seeestoosreseore|osoe 


weer eee cose ee rf ener seoaetoors 


CC eC oe ice 


see ee eee oe eer f(oeereesetosae 


er ee es areca 


1938 


per 
hour 


-22-- 


1929 1937 
Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
°30 | 55 
275 -30 | 60 
-25 | 50 
°28 | 54 °333| 54 
+33 | 44 
-32 | 50 -36 | 50 
*36 | 54 -33 | 54 
-28 | 55 
-28 | 50 
383| 60 -417| 60 
-275| 44 
-39 | 50 
-44 | 50 
-61 | 50 +555! 50 
+333] 54 -33 | 54 
-59 | 44 -51 | 54 
-41 | 463 
-39 | 50 -333| 50 
+37 | 66 
-40 | 56 
-35 | 84 
°32 | 84 -375| 56 
-363} 72 
-32 | 84 
-44 | 77 
-333| 54 -30 | 66 
-57 | 44 -45 | 52 
-45 | 56 
28 | 55 
-32 | 50 
-22--35 | 50 
28 | 54 -25 | 54 
805] 54 -305} 54 
-30 | 54 
-33 | 44 
-30--38 | 50 -39 | 50 
35 | 50 -36 | 50 
333] 493 -33 | 54 
°36 | 48 
50 | 44 -40 | 44 
3380} 50 305) 50 
week week 
13:25 | 48 
24-00 | 54} 17-00-| 44 
22-00 
28-00 | 54 | 22-92 | 44 
19-25 | 60 19-25 | 49% 
9-23 | 22 
25-25 | 50} 27-50 | 50 
18-25 | 48 
20-00*|....] 21-95 | 47 
21-50*| 48 | 20-00} 44 
19-00 | 50 26-40 | 48 
29-50*} 49 24-00 | 48 
DATO se ealees,- LO) | (OL 
26-75*) 48 | 25-00 | 48 
19-50 | 49 
25-00 | 44 
21-60 | 48 
22-00-} 50 19-00-} 48- 
32-00 29-00 | 52 
22-00 
22-95 | 51 
22-25 | 55 | 20-00 | 50 
23-00 | 44 
20-00*} 59 18-25 | 48 
26-00 | 55 | 23-00 | 50 







per 
wk. 





Industry 


and 


Occupation 


oO. 


Ue tet, male—Cone. 


1929 


per 


per 


week |wk. 


1937 


per 
week 


Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1938 


Wages | Hrs 





or ee eeeeroeeolesereesviooee 


eee reso seer eset ecsecesseleses 


sere sess sees otoecssvesetovoe 


Ce ce ee | 


seeereerecveesteoeceoseeerlooee 


se ees eee ose ee 


see eee eesoeeeteenerereccatnece 


cee eee res esee 


ee eeocese coer eeforsre ses olesos 


se ec oe esos coe 


sees ere ree soos 


se eee ere r eo eae tere eee rofeese 


eee ree ese ees 


ee eocece ese ert eel[seeeorersi[oere 


seve ocsser ee ecenlsersroenetsore 


see ee ere ee ooe 


ee cose ea esece 


ee eeoseeroseeestoseooesateaee 


cee seers es soeteoseeseeoleone 


seco eeecoeseevterceseroetoras 


sere sesecoeee els esseeveelssee 


seosecreereeec ee nleseosecvoleceoe 


seco reso es ese 


see ese cee ee ee 


ecco eee ee eeceeloese see efocse 


eee oeseesecceces 


cece sre rosceroste ores eseteacos 


ewer eceeseceece sto or reves |oone 


cere ecceo er seosfsesrevereleoen 


se eoseseeceesetoeseeeeeecloses 


seers e ces ree eforesreseetosee 


weer recor eee vr fees eorsesi sere 


ee eee eo esosee 


CC ee eC ie eC 


coer eee eo ecco stooeeeoee|oere 


se eeerencceseefooreeessioaos 


eee eee ere rer oefossesoeoetoooe 


fC cd Cee 


eee eer eecceaeeefessceeee|econs 


Stitchers, uppers, 


female— 


No. 


sre ecoeece srr eetoosereret oases 


se ee ree rerece 


see er eaes eres 


sees ee oer eeoeeoe 


se eee ase eeseofersseveoiscve 


saeco eseeroos 


Saree a ee ee ee 


steerer ee scrers 


Cc 


corre reelosve 


(d) Nearly 60 per cent of the samples represent piece work earnings; in these cases factory hours are shown which are not 
necessarily hours actually worked. . ; 
* 1930—Data for 1929 not available, but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 
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TABLE X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 


1937 


1938 






1937 


Wages 
per 


Hrs 
per 


week |wk. 


15-00 


20-23-1463- 


48 


1938 


Hrs 
per 
week |wk. 


Wages 
per 


Industry ——_ |_| Industry 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages ) Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk. 
@ $ $ $ 
Boots anp SHons— Machine operators, 
—Con. male—Conc. 
NOs Tigo eee 16-50-| 45 
Stitchers, uppers, 22-50 
female—Conc. INOD US asia ee one 22-50 | 50 
foetal RCE a a 12-50*| 48 |} 14-00 | 48 | 12-00 | 48 
INGO TAs soy ferret ca seiire ail fa eaten Histol ga 13:-50=) 750 Wy) 13550-1150) NOON, . once See eeinline. co alo see 
23-00 23-00 INOS 20 sss eRe 27-00 | 49 
INOS Uy sek is Sisie Seeks hs Reis MERON ete 12-00 | 48 12-004) 48% INOf ih... ssc. aed oe 16-00-| 464 
INGE LG, wae ate Bites ayetallis 0 cone oll sips 17-00 | 48 | 17-00 | 48 26-00* 
INO Rapa cae bee eke 10-00-| 50 | 11-00-| 47-| 10-00-] 32-! No. 22.............]........].... 
22-00 21-00 | 62 | 18-00 | 44 
INOS: eee eater tall eames olla tin 10:00) 48015 10-00): 4809 Not QB actae ecole. akc dleae 
INOM TG) ee Soap kale ic betel an §-90-1' 45-| ''6-60—| 3041 | No, 24......0.08.0.n1-....2.0105.- 
13-20 | 55 9-60 |/.40 Hi) (Noe 254.05. 4.08. tee 19-25 | 48 
INOF 204% dees 10-25 | 55 8-75 | 48 8180-91,:60. i NOt 26s. aic:ce At i ee tlton oe 
Tio) 42) RS EV ey tena | Pi 14-00 | 44] 14-00] 44 
INN D2: ack ike mre elle ee cclieg en 1008 7484): LOLOS AST INOb 2th etelien cout 
ING Doivcies. sacmineains 10-007), 594) 40-03 1-481) 10e08) 1,48 iy INOWZ8i.7....c tahoe ans tele ee 
INOS DAN Meds NE he eae 11:00 | 55 | 12-00} 45} 14-00] 50 
INGOT Boe lar hae SRA os eal Byes 14-75-| 45-| 13-70-| 45- No. 29............. 18-60-| 48 
20-10 |} 50} 18-50] 50 28-80 
INGE 2G sister aia, Sabie oat UY + 7-50 | 40 9-21 | 55 
Ny 927 RI Wes Sa OR ena | Yaa) a 9-90 | 49 9-90 | 49 |ILasters, male— 
INOW 28. ite ee OD Ta, Weer kre aie 9-85 | 50 985 sO. h NOE RAE raed aeueeeccl| tok Uk Sane aie 
INO 20 ioe erie eS) mah et ee Miah 13-00 A do Oo Mee lMc INO Wears) ocak eae ee 29-50 | 54 
INO MOO have saat 15:50*| 50} 12-05-| 44-4 6-20-| 24- 
ZEON ba Abia) tl Wes || NOMS ac cre Aenea 22-50 | 60 
NOL Ode ams kira 17-25) 4921) VE CS 0-1 12 05—| 471 INTOL iasaec suv okie ean eee ieee 
16-00 | 393; 20-14] 51 INO PMD a's) sxc ean 22-75 | 50 
INOS Ooiciaee serrate 15-008) ee LOSOD a OO TOO! OOTY GING OR MG As vai acm. Piemet etc Wale ect Maem 
IN OMB On Oat. e. aae ria 6-75-| 45 OOO Taos LL C040 ti IN OM iyix.). ice ene Run ae el hine ie 
13-50 15-50 | 40 | 17-00 | 45 
Varo) a We MAR Ta at hn S| GP eT ie 14-75 | 50] 14:50 | 50 |) No. 8............. DA S4m ei A 
IN Oe SDE ciel SUM TORN CG out BUEN Ray 11-50-] 48-] 10-75-| 38-] No. 9............. 42-00%} 48 
21-75) 51\\|) 20-00 iG Wh Nor TO od olled on 35-50 | 50 
INCOR SO Wee sitters Wels 13°50 | 45: 18-50-)50 | 13-50-) 50.1) No. 11... ......4.. 24-50*| 49 
18-00 18-00 
INO: Sila tees aek, ae 20-50 | 492] 18-00 | 493 17-25 | 45 || No. 12............. 18-75*| 50 
INR SB esa ye mks et cdi cake uty a 18-19 | 463) 18-44 | 463) No. 13............. 18-50*| 48 
HS Foy 31) einai ny eR 22-25 | 494) 19-25 | 494) 20-75 | 49 IN OS 145500 Ue Be ah Se oe 
NOL 4O Fabs: Sieh Ea ite Ae NS a 10°75 45 4112-69) N47 NOLEN. uae el Ra eee 
NOU AL Cae BAe baat 9-24-| 50 | 10-50-} 54 ]]) No. 16............. 26-00 | 48 
18-00 21-42 INGO! DG vchasatas BV. beads) pe eda die 
INO 4D Aer deme 13-53-| 493} 11-00-| 41-| 12-05-} 41-] No. 18.............]........]..-- 
30-80 22-41 | 51 25-25 | 54 DS Coyaen ems a ce 8 23-25 | 55 
INOW 4B Saele bho Ns 16-00 | 49 | 15-00 | 49 16-00) 2498 WNi@h 20 ibe deat deli | Aaa eee 
Uy. oly Sere renee te ae 13 25i)) (55a ALS 10 AOS 12640 1740 Me INiot Obey. ae eel yates eee 
INO AD tase Dar tity cee 11-00-| 463] 12-00-] 464) 11-50-| 46 
17-00 17-00 15-00 INO D 2 siissvor bro ie eee 20-007) 59 
IN OV AG ars: herbie aaa Ce oe 12-50-| 463; 12-50-| 464) No. 28..........0001........]e 000 
14-50 15-00 IN ONG sci aeteeay cena 30-00 | 55 
INTO. Si cicrtn ih iste A ete i deel oes 13;,00-| 54641 10°80 40 i No: 25) sce ok ale ek alee 
21-00 18-00 IN OE 20\1.% seater 24-00*| 60 
INOW 4S) 3 bari: tatoos 17-20-| 44-| 12-50-| 463} 13-00-| 463) No. 27.............]........|.00- 
18-85 | 49 | 13-50 13-50 
INOF 49 aS cites ce eh 12-00-| 463} 15-49-] 463) 12-00-] 44-1 No. 28.............]........}.005 
20-00 22-36 28°00: 465 fIN GO. 20) saa tatty We lei eee lichyoe 
IN OM DO212: 2. hice 19-25 | 48 | 14-00 | 44] 16-00 | 48 
BN G8 Died sepovcte sort SEN ie SL cee 15-40 | 55 | 15-40) 55) No. 30............. 27-25 | 493 
NOR DANA. seats Bre GOAN fe ahehiccsll skeueve 21-65 | 44 | 18-89 | 40 
INO? Usa co atte a I. hotels 
Machine operators, INO} Sob Rs .d Bee 20-00-] 45 
male— 85-00 
INO; lays en Pvc ell fee accel Alicea cede 3610214851) 36-10 48 it INO Soacsie 2 en so Aah cite, eee ae 
INO 2 oe hone 24:00 | 54] 18-00-] 44] 13-00-| 44) No.34.............]........].... 
26-00 26-00 
ING) Fe VAS etl eae 1800.4] 544),,418-00))| 445) 913-50 11:32 SIN! SBsdiica. be. ate 30-00 | 493 
INORG S A cia er US at cic eee 18-000) (514) 213-00 G24 Nol SG ok kA. ails e ie yon Deen 
IN GERD! onatenevadlin ona 255007) °80)| 27-50 uio0 26-40 48) Nol oyanue yma ae 24-50 | 493 
INGEROMSte.o) wae ae 20878 F ees 3 |: 19° SO 40m 14° 6001'33 RUNG S Rwy 2) ok ye ea ne oll eee 
IN One 7cone ye arene a eee a IN 14-70 | 49 | 17-15 | 49 
INOW Raat ile ie 30-00 | 48 | 24-00} 48] 19-20] 48] No. 39............. 41-00 | 49% 
INOS Oc exis Lane eh Paps Se eee ler 22-50-| 45-| 138-20 | 2411 No. 40..2.......... 28-00 | 49 
27-50 | 55 INNATE 5 cvaichccccrorh cin nee ee Wiles 
INO} ROWE Soot eral. oe Romani eee 28:00 | 44} 30-00 | 44 || No. 42........../.. 23-00 | 55 
Teton Ut et eee eteatt | AL ager ere ia. 2 18-24 | 48 | 20-40] 48 |} No. 48............. 20-00*| 463 
Infor een te 20-00*| 59 | 18-25} 48} 20-40 | 48 
IN OMB oaescs Vaeue tee 2000 55m 190071 T50nt 22-007 b5ul| Mu NOPAa ne tdec, acc centr cacti. stots 
IN Os 4 ae iy MU op MORNE a tee Ales 17500 #000 |) 26240')) SOD al MINOL Gert aoe anit re elit. aeatt 
ING Sd Doss Mat oes wees ol pane tee vee 15746004) 14267) 40 NOs AB wien ice cere 33-00 | 463 
INO ol Gitbte at tea 2ulieatenl ee 21-25-| 48-) 13-73-] 31- 
SO-SOt FOL en AUeOoM NGL AU BINION Aids tcytelcnanneene 35-00 | 48 








* Data for 1929 not available, but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 
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1938 


per 
week |wk. 


per 


ee es 


Ce 


1929 1937 
Industry $$ | |] — 
and Wages ) Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 
Boots anp SHors— 
—Cone. 
Edge trimmers, male— 
INO er Re TR He, ELM 26-19 | 48 
IN OMA Diene ktm sees Here oc) 0 17-15 | 44 
INGE SR eee eure acl Aleks 22-00 | 50 
INOS amet tee oh voce 18-00*) 50} 22-00} 41 
INOMLS EE et os Pec elec gaaaleeees 29-50 | 49 
IN OU Girne Sees SS AFH clue: & 45-00 | 50 
INOUE (eet cee teow lett aha we 19-25 | 60 
INO a Sena take a: 21-25 | 55 | 26-00 | 58 
NOE Oe ore ae. claebibsetal wae c 19-00 | 48 
INOe OS eee dene - 46-00 | 55 | 27-00 | 48 
IN orem Lea ee fre ad ahs oaks {prea 20-55 | 45 
INO MI DPSt Ser cee eos wit eaa S| Gas 18-70 | 55 
INOW loo hme ce sect aeceesual ask: 20-00-] 50 
30 00 
Noxlanss i ee gesias 37-00 | 494] 22-00 | 44 
INICoh Rah oaee oe ks GERI al Cokes eae | ee 24-00 | 60 
INO LG ees ee ee 22-50 | 45 | 25-00 | 45 
NOM Toc ae eye or: 38-00 | 494] 42-00 | 49% 
INOW LS ace een tee: 24-75 | 4934) 26-00 | 494 
RS iKolwid BER Wrata Mira Ay Ma 35-00 | 49 | 23-00 | 49 
DNC 20 ek wrens a RII Cope edn atta ike 26-00 | 45 
INCOM? Le: eae ie Sie 25-00*| 464] 25-20 | 46% 
INOS 22 Ne toe eels 34-00 | 463] 29-61 | 463 
INOeoenes tee cece 35-00 | 48 | 21-00 | 44 
IN O24 tare arene actus Altec « 15-79-| 32- 
27-95 | 46 
Finishers, male— 
Noms lire srs ih S23 25-00 | 54} 18-50-) 44 
24-00 
INOW Deca eee ss ae. 3 22-50*| 48 | 20-00 | 44 
TN Os SOHO Le aa Se Sel Bets aaa bev 21-60 | 48 
TYCO ae BASU Gee. Mey I alte A 26-95 | 49 
INO BOM ee ws eects’ 24-50 | 55 | 14-50 | 62 
INOW Odea eee eee 23-00 | 55 | 20-00 | 50 
NOSE (area se th sere alae at cpsictalltacins 21-52 | 46 
INOMEStoeces arecns 25-00 | 45 | 18-00-| 40- 
20-00 | 45 
NOM Ota aaseek se. 27-00 | 494] 27-00 | 493 
NOmLO tre ere acon: 27-00 | 49 | 12-00 | 49 
INOUE ee. terete: 19-50 | 55 | 20-00 | 493 
INCOM ZOE een a 17-00*| 46%] 20-00 | 46% 
IN OSES rem eeeeree seed liv alsoteenne: Afpicte ¢ 16-00-| 463 
30 00 
Nowlsiece eee. 24-00 | 48 | 18-00 | 44 
IN Ougl Diersy siete ay cok 15-00-} 48 | 15-60-| 48 
37-00 28-80 
IN OSr LGR re ste ctersic'|l Ao uk ane 'acall Ves ¢ 18-48 | 48 
INO MIB ee sein cies pete crs Slhake as 17-00 | 50 
INOMIS Reis ae aaoAlas oh acitallichat : 16-20 | 60 
NOM OMe ee eh ee ellcte so sere owt 15-00-} 50 
25-00 
NOR2O Broa teat free litartesdlye o 21-00 | 43 
NOR Tes Sue VHE fa alts GS cierall aks d 11-84-| 40- 
17-00 | 45 
Treers, male— 
Now lence sean 30-00 | 54 | 20-00 | 44 
NOs oie erae es ats 22-25 | 48 | 20-25 | 52 
INO Sisee ate teeters tn 8 ists oem tee elleronia 24-93 | 52 
INO Aaa ee eee 18-68*|....| 19-75 | 574 
INO Otero eee... 31-25*| 48 | 25-00 | 48 
NOSIGRis deer ance: 27-50*| 50 | 24-00 | 48 
NOW (anti saetiten 34:00*| 49 | 19-25 | 48 
INOS Baas Seatassatel cll shares teas xslt ores 12-00 | 48 
oY NiO NEn Oecd a vemeeateremters | theca MALE Rt 22-00 | 50 
NOW OR sae er sctaceia | Asse eit tierce 21-60 | 48 
NOMI eicaeeanernalkiceeercell atin: 21-00 | 60 
INO 2s aed hnen ener 24-86 | 55 | 18-00 | 50 
NOgI3 tae sine ent etal: 19-00 | 44 
Nom ld eat eenesees. 20:00 | 55 | 18-00 | 55 
IN OvELD vance cones 18-00*} 60 | 18-70 | 55 
IN GH ORE rer Ore tee allie 17-60 | 55 
INO (Poise oete s helena ie oe ceteeltiche ee 17-80 | 38 
IN Orel Severe the Me rcgerenell obvi pomrlt cieaets 25-92 | 54 
NOM Oecd sate ota iste 24-75 | 493) 21-44] 45 
IN ONO Picts. o sit ojos 40-00 | 494! 28-00 | 493 
NOM Ete a oA Aare Geer nll see 14-75 | 463 
INQuEa 2 ernie ar aieys 23-25 | 493} 21-00 | 493 
ING etree tants 42-00 | 493! 29-50 | 49 





1929 1937 
Industry —_—_—___—_ 
and | Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 
Treers, male—Cone. 
IND ATs PRU Rohe aero temas 19-00 | 494 
INO W2OR cee fee tb bones 18-00*} 463%] 17-00 | 464 
NICO PA nae Re gate ated ae ee Pe gee 31-50 | 464 
INOW er ea titee hl aes 4 10-00-} 50 | 20-00 | 43- 
17-00 55 
INGMZS Ee Sark oh com alanate mae lays 11-00 | 50 
ICO AAS) ies A a Ma Fe ae ag Lea 19-20 | 60 
NOOO acer reccrestallnve te ares ce lone e 11-00-] 50 
25-00 
UNIO) aay Reet Ey OE eye Peet eee Ae [EAE 18-63 | 60 
IMO Moat ok ae ates 26-40 | 48 | 29-90 | 44 
Harness, LEATHER 
Bettina, Etc, 
Cutters— hour hour 
IN OSMIUM ts Suet gels: s -417| 60 +375] 48 
INO ME aris howe Se sses 3 *45 a °45 | 55 
INGA OE HAG s/t coun s -55 | 54 -50 | 44 
INOS Ae ie cig Se ras +85 | 523 +48 | 50 
INO Dis tbe Seis et -61 | 433 -60 | 432 
IOSD ees tee cre Skies -55 | 50 -50 | 44 
TNO Mme Oe faisic snes “51 | 44 -48 | 40 
Toys Ae Te -50 | 48 °45 | 44 
Harness makers— 
EIS OMeipes Gee tech ha colle ei yeve: ol eta -45 | 50 
NOME St ee cis eteress +45 | 54 °40 | 44 
NOUNS ke els abs. -40 | 524 -40 | 50 
INOW Sie ea ok oes. 5 61 | 432 -50 | 433 
IN OMn OR Eas sieve icied.s -50 | 50 +45 | 44 
OPA GME A Os Soh bse: -36--57 | 44 +45 | 40 
TSU Nf ely es rae °55 | 48 -40 | 44 
INCOME Sieh fois se graves °613} 48 -555) 45 
Saddle makers— 
TostWay4 8) Sg) ei PE ane De Re «45 | 45 
ING IW 2ae wate seers. -267| 60 +375| 48 
INGE Be ote ek oles +55 | 50 °54 | 44 
NOUN ah ek aha 66 clause -55 | 44 -50 | 40 
INGER OME Cece ss ed -55 | 44 -55 | 44 
INOS OMe Re Sh aie os -50 | 48 |-45--50 | 44 
Collar makers— 
UNOMO Me eras sm cts, -267| 60 ' +375| 48 
NOMA TRU Shae eel tved dis aa emee -38 | 50 
IN Op Szese cas os awe: -612} 432 -59 | 433 
INO A ES ciao ce soe 2 -60 | 50 -55 | 44 
NOM D ne See sm slats oi[tra.ee dane a] araeee -50 | 40 
NOME Osea ms visre's -70 | 48 +45 | 45 
Machine operators— 
UN ORE eco n'ai -284! 60 +375) 48 
IN Oca ane teeties baer: -45 | 54 -47 | 44 
INIOME Sarto d Gos cists» -50 | 524 -55 | 50 
INOW ASS Se tsk choie:. +495) 432 °555} 434 
INOMED ce Adm eh! derd.s -50 | 50 -45 | 44 
INO PAR GUE AN Razin, oe crave: 475 oo +45 | 55 
IN Roys RAINS, Se oe -48 | 44 -50 | 40 
Fur Goops 
Cutters, male— week week 
INO), MD. Se ee 36-00 | 46} 36-00 | 40 
INIQRR Et tS biel s(d olay. 25-00-| 44 | 28-00-] 40 
40-00 35-00 
INGHEO nasi cathe serve 35-00 | 49 | 20-00 | 49 
INOS EA Bo coca: 06 aterm 24-00-| 49 | 22-00-| 49 
33-00 26-00 
INO One's aha Reise este 35-00 aa 30-00 | 45 
IN OPE Bid ord. totes ans atee 45-00-| 54 | 35-00-| 49 
50-00 40-00 
EIN ORR 7c Vata -akseexs stots 45-00-| 54 | 40-00-| 54 
50-00 45-00 
INIOM Ge ache dears are ses 37-50-| 48 | 25-00-| 48 
50-00 30-00 


1938 


per 


Wages | Hrs 


per 


week |wk. 
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TABLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 





1929 1937 1929 1937 1938 
Industry | Industry SS | |] 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| weck |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
3 $ $ $ $ 
Fur Goops— Calendermen— 
Concluded Cove se We 4 er ai Nino oe IN vate -40 | 41 °457| 474 
NON a he ere raat ors Reese ol eels -40--47 | 36-|-44—--49 | 47- 
Cutters, male—Conc. 52 51 
NOs, ORs etnies hokey. 9-60 | 44] 33-20 | 40 Nadia see eee -457| 55 “51 | 45 +53 | 40 
INO LO bere cnn ct ataeas 45-00 | 44 | 38-50} 40 INOj 4s ee oe ater °65 | 50 |-41--54 | 54 |-49--55 | 54 
IN OO os BREE eek 45-00 | 44} 45-00 | 40 NO Os. te abe See ack ee lonee 30--52 | 50 |-35--64 | 44 
INOMLZ el cea e eee 47-00 | 44} 40-00 | 44 INO CO: ee ok sree 85 | 45 -86 | 40 +86 | 40 
NOsISas.'s caes hota 35-00 | 44] 31-50] 38 INOS dios s Sete eerie esate a lees -50--70 | 60 |-50--70 | 52 
Nop L4G lee elie. 44-00 | 44 | 38-00 | 40 INOS Si, oe ibn sels eee cal ee oes -46--58 | 28-]-48--54 | 24— 
INOsE bole Thee eter. 40-00 | 44} 30-00 | 40 57 50 
INOS Det is ero aaets -60 | 55 67 | 45- 67 | 45- 
IN 'Ovel Gash e ce ele h cece 45-00 | 44] 32-50 | 44 55 55 
NOS1O5. -2thec hk Setlee cece ctl rer 628) 48 65 | 45 
Machine operators, Nollie i ekib eee 50 | 442 502} 48 521) 49 
female— INOS 2s eee ame als ee eee say oe ek 486] 55 66 | 49 
1 Nos 136s i248 66 tere 51 | 494 54 | 44 56 | 44 
Now 4s. 8 ee ees 75 | 42% 74 | 40 75 | 40 
Nosibacs too cb renclesckennee se 3 | 50- 46 | 40- . 
55 Mi 
Curers, male— 
NGan? LS i Sieace me ale sce wee al eee -55 | 54 -60 | 54 
NGa2e. skeet) aeevaloe Coeeee | ae -54 1] 50 -416| 60 
NOW Be. Seek oe tee 75--80 | 45 |-71--80 | 40 |-71--80 | 40 
IN Oh See's a coke & deter -65 | 40 °63 | 45- -65 | 45- 
55 55 
NOs 06) Fee ch ser hess sake lee 51 | 45- 51 | 45- 
5 55 
NoOwiGoe2 fees boar 50 | 40 +548} 40 +582) 484 
ING a Gass Lee ae 77 | 45 -76 | 40 -77 | 40 
NOi 825s Soe) Sete 51 | 464 -573| 40 594] 40 
| Millmen— 
INO aL RS toe cole eh ce AIG ance 25--34 | 54 30 | 45 
NO 2an s bce dit Ceerlene ah, leele's °37 | 35 382] 46 
INO gore 8 Mines dems 45 | 55 +52 | 45 52 | 40 
INOs 4 ae he oe se reales eee ek oe -43 | 60 43 | 60 
NOg Ose cd aes) eel ee oe ee cl wee -40 | 50 478) 44 
NOG. dee © tere 70 | 45 -72 |} 40 -72 | 40 
INGA (he tikes Ree Or ee cao es 43--46 | 60 |-43--46 | 50 
INO.nSc6 saat has 575) 55 °64 | 45- -64 | 45- 
55 55 
NO mG ae s Ssaes Rite es cea eee -56 | 40 56 | 44 
INO BIOS. 8 an sR ors one tera) Gee -536| 48 55 | 45 
INO gees S88 o8 eter 50 | 444 -502| 48 -521| 49 
ING al dese Sten ss aaicilne.s bee eee 48--60 | 60 |-58--67 | 48 
NO WIS 2 oa kane catsitc +49 | 492 +53 | 44 °55 | 44 
Nog denis Sse s 6 ateres +625} 423 73 | 40 73 | 40 
NOslOa sda bi Baral ess topics | ae -30 | 50 35 a 
NOs 6o03 diced nielloeee eC ee -36 | 50 +36 | 50 
INO el Fires sorts teteien 42--48 | 59 -41 | 464 -41 | 48 
Tire builders, male— 
INO bis. oases s Rape *75 | 45 -80 | 40 80 | 40 
NOSr 2is8s.c5 5 hantes -70 | 45 -77 | 40 -77 | 40 
IN Ole Oe cideinere tefetee +532) 464 *675| 383] -66--74 AR 
INO 4 scx direct eres -70 | 40 65 | 45- 67 | 45- 
55 55 
INO: Das tcekine nepphees ees ieee +628) 48 65 | 45 
Nove G2. aves ene -40 | 40 661) 374 717| 55 
IN OM aus teaae eS vero -565| 494 66 | 44 70 | 44 
INO S's aaareee tain +725) 424 80 | 40 79 | 40 
Tire inspectors, male— 
INO Uaceaeem ences -70--75 | 45 |-74--84 | 40 |-74--84 | 40 
NOt aes ean nee -60 | 40 *56 | 45- +56 | 45- 
55 55 
RvusBER PRODUCTS INOU7 Giese stemire Sarre Lae eee | eee -628] 48 -70 | 45 
IN Osea oe Ge abc Sores, > -40 | 49% +594) 433 -533| 59 
Compounders, male—| hour hour INOs7 Bi. s ceaisis seretets °70 | 45 “77 | 424 +76 | 42% 
CO Dae RO emma 3 ee cir i. -43 | 28 IN OPA Ge eiaws ttre: 58--59 | 463]........].... -56 | 50 
NOt gens 4s ais Laue 47 | 55 +52 | 50 Tube makers, male— 
I hee ne ey oie ocr big at ial hue -40 | 50 IN One lite eos sere Sc ree 35 | 45 +42 | 40 -42 | 40 
INO aan ene cceiee 51 | 463 “57 | 47 INOreea aes sensed see 65 | 45 -65 | 40 -65 | 40 
INOUE Oe dearcce cet hee oe cee aaron +553) 49 NOME Siac ote nate a antes 60 | 50 -54 | 45- +54 | 45- 
INOW Ores oeaiones 50 | 55 -60 | 45- 55 55 
55 INO SrA ye-cithe coveieemuecgll ante tem etl eee 592| 48 -60 | 45 
INGER Aesth cso lem ohare mere -536| 48 INGOs ann aeeene Son -40 | 45 502) 47 +534) 52 
INOS re ota came 50 | 444 +502) 48 INGE OTs slasvar fsmetlalian <a meet eee 308} 43 -30 | 414 
INO UO ee eer c homiae losreider nell anae +435) 55 INOUE les si. dacies ror. 52 | 494 54 | 44 -60 | 44 
NORIO oh arden ns 52 | 494 +54 | 44 INO ae S ioe devas. it cron 65 | 424 67 | 40 -68 | 40 
NOV Pe merge lteter tears °45 | 55 IN Open Oita sir esere ecards ot eee free 8 | 45 +88 | 45 
No. 125.2% eae el ctecreeioe eters -39 | 50 INOSLO Pb oncrorenT 51 | 46% 54 | 44 -56 | 49 
*Male. tFemale 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry 
and | 
Occupation 


RusseR PRopucts 


—Cone. 


Cutters, male— 
N 


Oo. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


see e eee serene 


female— 


ee 


se oeeeseecees 














1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
————— Industry 
Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs} and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per | per} Occupation per per |per] per |per 
hour |W hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Packers, male— 
INO de seek ako’: 37 -30 | 50 30 | 45 
INOS DN 3 5c votebe ohe di Me [stole cect eels +413] 44 -447| 464 
NOMAD: £55. Lantos hanliee eeetin teal: -50 | 45 -48 | 40 
-59 | 60 |-25--55 | 50 STEEP MANO ona <6 ik shecate lee Gaon sls es + 26--46 | 50 |-36--52 | 44 
95--32 | 60 -30 | 54 SO EAO TEN OO Dass. s/eh ct.) siee eaneet hela eee 40--55 | 60 |-48--55 | 45 
| Pig baa ...|°37--50 | 48-]-39--47 | 42-1 No. 6.............] -38 °47 | 45- °47 | 45- 
50 48 | 55 55 
Paes 36--62 | 50 |-39--64 | 448 No. 7.............].....-0c]e--~|°24—-33 | 50 |-24--83 | 44 
a eee 43--60 | 55 |-43--65 7 A WMUNO MPLS ie ariel ahs ake -405 44--50 | 53 |-48--57 | 39- 
43 
-49 | 60 52 oh 52 re AWN OGY Diss. 2% ats ole sete 468 -497| 59 -503} 50 
cee 3 -536) 48 -60 | 45 
Ce eee *375| 55 42 | 48 | Packers, female— 
Ma shae « 37--54| 45-|-39--52 | 50 No. 1............. +23 -25 | 50 +25 | 45 
55 AMINO ete ois ok date ate Saka I's cele s,s cites -28 | 413 -29 | 444 
-457| 59 |-50--60 | 53 |-41--61 | 50 No. 3.............]........].... °33 | 54 +33 | 54 
375) 59 -44 | 49% MACH ATE INO) E5001 cui oe site ]!s dele deel sats +22 | 50 273] 44 
BGO? D5 J. wists oie iia Pale chs uicteilia stake °30--35 | 50 |-30--35 | 43 
b HINOn Os... 5 sie cit sla sic +223 36] 45)- 36] 45- 
i 55 55 
96--35 | 54-|-30--38 | 54 SOOUIMADENEMINOS Wiite nek so < deive alls catctecite lbs se -28--39 | 48 |-31--44 | 48 
60 PCUN OS: CASSIE Sen ERs Reraen Hires amen | SAaroae -21 | 473 -21 | 474 
me ia ey -42 | 39 SGGa] | SO MUN MN Oss « Llcit se cio bih «ale Fella Uo, cbale °23 | 45-|-24--29 | 44— 
Ca ...|°32--50 | 50 |-30--50 | 44 § 50 50 
-514| 513 -536| 492 $546). 4390 INO OSs. o5.dals of aici fe «state Lele lfe eee -20 | 50 -20 | 44 
guy. Saat ae °44 | 442 -466| 453) No. 11............. +24 -26--37 | 47-|-25--35 | 40- 
ee ...|°45--52 | 50 |-45--52 | 40 | 54 45 
~~ 1.50 | 66 -48 | 45- +53 | 45-4 
55 55 #Shippers, male— 
ee ee -536] 48 “60 40M MINOR ee. coe b ce Sree » sete oe alte ote -448) 564 41 | 493 
ae ae aks -38 | 50 -41 |] 509 No. 2.............).....000/--- | °28-°48 | 50 |-30--39 | 44 
-46 | 40 -51 | 45 AO "40R TNO. Oi cect es «als s.0 -50 -53--65 | 40 |-538--65 | 40 
PUMUINO SA cere os: a\ece 413 -405) 53 °43 | 41 
UNIO SO faiess Bic. « cle':5,« fs acataye ciate [hesiete -424) 44 424) 423 
B WaNO rs Ge cc. k gate els sta’e 468 -447| 57 -452| 45 
-23 | 54 -25 | 54 + LOL ADE MEINIO SED (farsa: clas. ats eis [tate:sialal steko |larazeto -43--53 | 60 |-43--53 | 52 
pee. Ass +278) 434 -265| 4558 No. 8............. +375 44 |-45— -44 | 45- 
eh ee ....|°22--28 | 50] -23--36] 44 § 55 55 
-295| 51 -31 | 464 sO Weta INO, O95 eck sc calc es -40 -409] 36% -407| 59 
bt: es ....{°81--85 | 50 |-31--35 | 40} No. 10.............[..cc cee leees -31 | 44 -43 | 48 
-30 | 60 +35 | 45- Ohl £0-B ou NOMLD. 5... 6 cate sles’ -46 -50 | 44 -51 | 44 
55 GORMPPINOS LamcrteR eres cleo sin lts\ereiebers cre tte wie -50 | 58 -51 | 49 
SOR -398| 48 AST (AONB UNOS Os ce )e)c:celele 0 a.0['s c dtleoner lt aiete -35 | 50 -40 | 50 
ra ee -24 | 45 |-25--28 a 
-30 | 55 °35 | 50 °35 | 45 | ngineers— 
INOUME Meee gate’ fe Sats [Sie sale ce waille se. -425| 56 -425| 48 
INO Zits. Sale ole fds 75 -74 | 44 -74 | 44 
INO RIORG «<5, 160s, stoi sie%> -426 -426| 58 +423) 49 
HINO See oa), cate os. state Pais oltte 22 flacaeers -444| 72 -50 | 56 
95 | 54 -25 | 50 DOMED AAR NOL OR cress bic a.c.stoiea alls « daeceetel ke ele -604| 48 -604] 48 
94) 54 -20 | 45 SOU SOMME NOt Onaclek.c «cals seals we ert oo. -307| 84 -307| 84 
eS ees -27 | 46 OS MATa INGEN CE sc clevere, oretese. 91+ [insaceichocoregsitlesose-c -573| 74 -573| 61 
nerl ark ...|°22--86 | 50 |-23--41 | 44 
-27 | 523 +318] 40% -327| 45 
eee: ...|°28--37 | 50 |-28--37 | 43 fLabourers— 
**".36 | 60 °36 | 45- s SOMME DAMON MN Lt. Uh ais cls aetade «euliere te store 30--38 | 54 |-30--36 | 48 
55 DOUG NORA oes 5 cles ose -30--38 | 55 |-30--35 | 55 |-30--35 | 48 
We tS eet ll> ini 22--30 | 40-}-23--385 | 50) No. 3.............]......20]----|°24-°48 | 50 |-27--52 | 44 
: 50 ING Bete 2 Sete la chet [bole scate oe othe oo -20--35 | 48-]-22--35 | 50- 
54 55 
ING Rn aa es oe 45 -50 | 40 -50 | 40 
-35 | 54 -34 | 50 OF uIEAC MEENOMB ORF. CReR oc cltelhe cohabit co's -38 | 55 -38 | 48 
Sa Wea ae -438| 48 -454| 4631 No. 7.............|°32--45 -40 | 45- *40 | 45- 
Toe allebod -46 | 50 +478) 44 | 55 55 
re ae Bees AZ—-52) || 62-45-52) | 52 eNO nu Seni. «> lols <)s siel-isla sels castles -33 | 60 |-22--35 |.... 
“** 408) 59 -524! 54 SOLAR MNO wn Det... nlereie.toistete +485 -54 | 44 -54 | 44 
-38 | 60 -51 | 45- °51 | 45-1 No. 10:.........54. 405 -39 | 50 +36 | 50 
55 DORAMMMINIOM EL Leie ..<% avis :chossit toilets orererepete Ihevalote +37 | 484 -377| 454 
fe PSs Ihe ater -42 | 55 -46 | 55 
Cigars 
-30 | 54 -45 | 54 -54 | 40 Vat he male— | week week week 
Wo ah Soe -355] 54 -355| 54 } No. 1..........00- 15-40 22-40 | 51%} 19-65 | 42 
-532| 464|-60--64 | 40 $645 | 40 UNM INOme Qhe ok aul.cls sin} 25-00 25-00 | 47 | 25-00} 47 
5 OR: eka eee 628] 48 OSL NADU BUENO MR OLE . 1b cielo ctasblolicte sdeceelinsceth, L280 Tha0)| L7eOsclval 
- apB Hess Faas 47--58 | 55 |-50--62 | 48] No. 4.............] 28-00 25-00 | 45 | 20-00 | 40 
RB saitooe -33 | 50 SOOM OOUE MNOS Diet. «4 ohk oho titofels oatetitels OS 18-88) 47.1, Te Oi eas 
-545| 54 -58 | 534 S620 40g INO SHOR e's. ale's,<, als aight aveosa eteifts aires 15-35 | 48 | 15-35 | 48 
433! 41 AGS PALS OT NOs) 00s cscie sieisioieseheills oer Uebel e/e 22-18 | 44' 21-07 ' 423 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Concluded 








1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 














Industry PNT Liao RINT (Tl Ts PERERA Ch Se ee NONE. Industry ————$F- | |] ——_—_————__ 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per jper| per j|per} ‘per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.]| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 

$ $ $ $ $ 

Ciaars—Concluded 

Blenders, female— 

Cigarmakers, female-—- INGOs olstera cima er pee ea ee era a fal eee 10-50 | 50 11-52 | 48 
CRE ed 2 9 14-0010) 1 LOPES SOS) OeOG BAR NO. Qin obo leo aul ae wide cities 4 14-50 | 52 | 12-96 | 48 
so ina MPS BIN ele RES At ALA YET a ASO 47a te OOM ATA SUNTO cS he cos mies wetarice ioe a a opal 16-00-| 48-] 17-28-| 48 
IN ONO) idle Cathie ne ree liciee alee enone ee 11-00 | 40 12-00 | 40 23-50 | 53 21-12 
AN [ong MSE ee a Nd TO-4O MSO 2T OOM SOM) P16 Onna Ly uN Onn 4 Guus eum cele ae ce eee 15-00-| 50 | 15-36 | 48 
BNR De oe ties om atetellieis sce nett ett 9-55 | 30 13-14 | 39 17-00 
INOMMG ta), care ete oe atebe 2178) fi 441) 2OFOO MAT i) Lise O: Zan iy INO ob, ie & orate ole ates Lamteatowe eben a> 12-50 | 48 | 11-50 | 48 

INDO i Oloans e ancte che cess) ogee uke stare trate ees 7:92-| 494} 8-80 | 44 

Strippers, female— 9-90 

OG DESIR Ia SEL 12-50 400): LBS MGR 1122 Aaa INO Tet o akicls aera] oss steahae fo ble « 40-00 | 473] 40-00 | 473 
NORD Ue A A ete baat SEM | eas 10-00 | 40} 10-50} 40 
INO MERON aU mits 10-60 | 50} 12-50 | 464) 12-65 | 45 Cigarette makers, 
NOMA mua et, 9-25 | 50 8-95 | 433} 12-00 | 47 female— 
INO Ocha awa obval: 12 BO 44d 18-00 ras MLS 200) 83) NOs ety) bia teas Ss einees are Cision oe 8-25-| 50 | 11-52 | 48 
INTO SHEO i oR ec Bette Weta aleve retatl let eme 8-15 | 30 | 10-97} 40 10-40 
INTO 7. eR cee sik, dee tat 8-65 | 30 Bra 20 i MN Ol wen tie veces tae 10-00-| 50 | 13-50-| 52-} 11-75 | 45 
IN OES ac yore hae 9-00 | 48 | 12-70 | 48 | 10-29 | 36 11-00 14-50 | 55 
UN CO) eo een A 14°00) | 48 PLZ OOM 2a MTZ OO BOT MNO ie cuits catde wie lsdbe ede se lerete 15-00 | 56 | 12-55 | 46% 
INO SIO Re RM hae 12-050 (44 VAS COMMAS a PT eroant AO PNign ake ive ee aes e 16-75-| 58-] 13-20-| 45- 
Jeo) AAR I | MRA 7-65 | 304} 7-65 | 30 25-50 | 58 | 21-12 | 48 
INO FE a ced oe a Bote | ocgun: otic lst ode Roe SCR] | PSSO8 WAIT GNiOp Oe ok clue Ao anche | una tte Mvel koe 15-25 | 564) 13-15 | 47 

INGOT Gif cr bist bic rad sles aemneped laments 14-25 | 524} 10-09 | 39 

Bunchers and rollers— INO i fe'src um ate nels 10-00-} 50 | 10-00-} 48 | 10-00-] 48 
IN OUR ee a ee aie anets 15:35 | 50 | 18-05 | 50%) 15-55 | 423 13-50 15-25 17-75 
IN Giese ey samme ce li so tana ae 8-55-| 30-| 9-938-] 37- 

9-90 | 82 | 12:35 | 42 Packers, tobacco, 
INOWPOr Sete tie ch stn see omer melee 8-50-] 29 | 10-54-| 35- female— 
11-40 D184 423 WINOgm er. ti de hcl ee sl peann aes 14-00 | 51. | 11-75 | 45 
LTO 44 VE OS | SGui MING 2 cele wronumt lone ues onan. 11-00 | 493; 12-00 | 48 
L4e80 ase y) Se 490 USO INGOs ec bo. daa lel acpelels. siflemie s 13-50-| 50-; 11-88-| 44 
j 4-70 | 194} 10-45 | 44 18-25 | 54) 15-40 
IN OLR Ge edly mies teed cee cGhc uel Dts Cea 298) 9205 1 38H Nig ee eet aa lee eeteihas hemes eae 48 | 10-72 | 39 
Banders and wrappers, INOua 5 cere een teas etapa tele peels 12-25 | 47 | 10-15 | 39 
female— INO Gisele a ie erstsfous oo eteeropet atone tkstare's 10-00-} 474} 12-50 | 474 
INOUE aU risers oe ieee 7-55 | 50 | 18-10 | 46} 11-45 | 42 14-00 
ING Uia emotes Liat 12-00 | 50,] 14-00 |: 43 | 14:00} 48 | No. 77.0.0 ccd... . ee dene 12-00 | 44] 12-00 | 44 
EN OPS Ce siece eae ei rcr Tale ch Cie dl Ete 8-65 | 836 | 14-69 | 42 || No. °8............. 11-50-} 50 | 10-00-| 48} 11-50-} 48 
INO Ae Peels eg 48 | 18-95 | 44} 10-07 | 29 | 18-00 17-75 18-75 
-00 
INGO R DI via cg sate adelene ich «abel WaT Ran Re 16-55 | 46 | 14-64 | 40 |\Packers, cigarettes, 
IN ORB ie eee eM] IL) 2 GN eae 5-10 | 17 | 14-40} 48 female— 
NIG sh Le Fok Pa itt cre cl aiM edad 15-00-| 56 | 18-34 | 46 

Packers, female— 16-50 
INO MPR ieee sete LO TOWN Oi) Pee AS AG TO. 68h Soe Noten che aac ten etre na etl eee 11-31 | 49 9-77 | 354 
ING@aaheny teres eesti 2OESO MOO PL oOOMy Aa 16eOnl 410i VINIOw Le eek we 10-00-} 50 | 10-00-} 48 | 11-50-| 48 
INGA tee srt ecclne eau 30-00 | 50 | 24-00 | 48 | 24-00 | 43 18-50 16-25 16-25 
Tyce aM Ret CE A IE OTF ft TZOO MMO md Ce ZOn eo Mt MONO uirac kik weal 12-00 | 50 | 15-00} 55 | 18-40 | 44 
INOS 8 2. eed aoe 11-00 | 48 | 14-45 | 438 | 11-29 | 4 
IN OMN Ge. cde e nee 35-00 | 48 | 30-00 | 385 | 25-00 | 35 ||Machinists— 

Into 4) 7 are ae en stirs Deters ee 1 PRUE 16-55 | 46 | 14-64] 4 CON LATE UU Ire US asa Ne co | Pa 33-00 | 49%) 33-00 | 48 
INO Ma Oe och eae tlara 15:30 | 55 | 18-00 | 60} 12-00-| 48 
TOBACCO AND 20-16 
CIGARETTES IN Oe Oi eis eh eneee ete 27-50-| 50 | 25-50-| 44-| 26-40 | 44 
32-50 30-00 | 50 

Stemmers, female— Dsl apa ei: BU AIAN A sell ie oh AMR aptly 26-50-| 49-| 28-80-} 48 
ING sea oe ee cic oer nia aia are 11-00 | 493; 12-00 | 48 39-25 | 52} 38-40 
INO GeO IMIS ae TNE! ett col We 7-25 | 50 Te ZO PAS MUN Mata ela sium b noe lly ede faders 25-75 | 50 | 25-75 | 48 

11-52 INTO sin OE aia cnet obs: shell etait cdots ete ae 32-00 | 50 30-75 | 48 
INGUIN Ols Aiahe dieters cle erate 11-00 | 50 | 11-00-| 42-) 12-00-] 423) No. 7............. 28-00 | 50 | 27-00 | 48 | 27-00 | 48 
14-00 | 46] 17-00 INO su Seas s Maren e et ce cheese ae 18-00 | 474] 18-00-] 47% 
ENO iio As ove 5 trols te wits 11-00 | 50 | 12-00 | 46} 12-00 | 46 30-00 
IN OSM Oi S35 eae. AP 2 Basel nae 19-00 | 52 17-30 | 474] Labourers— 
INTO BMG i 8 ee chee | Sas ckeieleust | Patehs 1575. 525) 913-84") 482) “Nour 1a... cen dene, 19-00 | 494] 17-75-| 493) 17-28-} 48 
JIG 7 RAMA, ae 2] PR a Dl 14-75 | 58 13-22 | 47 20-75 20-16 
ING su Siii5! cts, Nocchauall Ra icp yt a TSR OD MAC ei les20. 147 heN ee Oak | keene 17-50-| 50 | 14-00-} 44-| 15-00-| 42- 
INO SON 1 MOOR Fe OMe gf ily lad ea aa 12-75 | 47 | 11-20 | 42 19-00 21-00 | 52} 18-00 | 49 
Jato, (0 MOREE, TR el RAR IA Teo Oin293| or lor4al sl 50 I NOLeo,. a keete et ae 20:00 | 50 | 18-00-] 44-| 17-50-| 46- 
HN oye a PUN CS Ue ae A 12-50 | 44] 12-50 | 44 23-00 | 55 | 20-00 | 49 
ANOS ae ok ae 11-00-| 50 11-00-| 48 11-00-| 48 UNIO Acs das tened eal, 2a tela sabes avers Aor es 15-75-| 49-; 18-00-} 50 
15-00 17-00 16-00 25°25 | 55) | 23°00 
INGO Ree cae co epee Roe 23:00-} 50 | 25-00 | 50 

Tobacco cutters, male— 25-00 
ING eRe Bic cs 1390p oon, | Ue OOe COR to :S6 U4 Sill ti INiOciOl crs. m cla nie cue line ce abearar Hle beat 15-75-| 53 | 17-28 | 48 
Be SAN SS RA ERY AAA | 16-75-| 49-| 20-58 | 49 20-00 

22-50 | 51 INGO G cle ic ster SPO al cpete speech eae 15-25-| 51 14-40-] 48- 
IN ORAM GE oc Sic ee cic RAINS coco Geetulh mee 17-00 | 50 18-20 | 534 18-25 18-25 | 51 
INTO Aces cle te GRR Tl cc N ea 1 F-OO- 4 Shieh 21 OOM A 7a ONION Smead cites dette oie one sack lee ae 12-00-|} 474] 17-00-| 47% 
20-00 25-00 22-00 
INOMV ORE lh senat ae: 21-00 | 50 | 17-25-| 48 | 16-25-| 48} No. 9............. 16-00-| 50} 17-25-| 4 17-25-| 48 
19-25 19-25 22-00 20-25 20-25 
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TABLE XI—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 
STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING 








1929 
Industry 
and | Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
week |wk. 
$ 
LiITHOGRAPHING 
Artists— 
ING vae le ttcttaciern ean: 80-00 | 44 
INO ei oe cries a sore 65-00 | 48 
BUG. seein Hein a amet ael Ma eee [ee 
NOU aie etvcae conc 55-00 | 46 
INOSM ORs Liskooers carne « 65-00 | 48 
INOwt Oe aces sche: 30:00 | 44 
INO af Ocse GRE eas 45-00-| 464 
65-00 
UN Owar Sipe sidveie df casas: 45-00-| 47 
65-00 
ING wn Oke cake sree aie: 50-00-] 472 
61-00 
IN Omed Ole etetes ecccaieieparit ot tere|| otras 
NOM Dee cide ta cecie- 30-00-] 48 
55-00 
ING nel 2ttie cheaters cs 45-00 | 464 
INOsaee cates cence 47-00 | 463 
INO 4 en eae esis te see Pewies 
INO ML Ose cee eae Seana Maree eile. s livines 
INOW IGE hoes ce ners 50-00 | 463 
NOM Ieee bce aate: 75-00 | 48 
E'ngravers— 
NOM lee ee as tome. 40-00-} 48 
55-00 
INOee orci tase dese: 40-00-| 44 
65-00 
NO) eas Bi Sees 35-00 | 44 
ING RS er ark ho osopeallatetonscevaisns licterere: 
INO Sr See ia: diareiovs 33-60 | 48 
ING re Ota tae aici te 57-20 | 44 
NOM aerate terrae s 55-00 | 48 
NOR RSianie crc eete 55-00 | 463 
INO Me OMe ey ces elieramanratc [eign + 
INO LOSS Ee er mioite o5t 50-00 | 462 
INO URLS apres [taecracd nla olisiaters 
INOMUZeeter neta lae cacteselie ees 
INOMIS Pesos cess 43 -00-| 48 
55-00 
INO Lees ee cha 40-00-| 48 
50-00 
Pressmen— 
INO Lee nee Sees bes 50-00 | 48 
tRFO a WG cod. oe eee ee ieee ee 
INORB Bae e a ociiele brats 57-00 | 48 
INO wea Siac cncien. 45-00-| 48 
60-00 
INOS OR Cremer eee tneaeee els kiss 
NON Ore ei ane lie cite ee cil egies 
ING ea ficients ches 36-00-| 46 
75-00 
INGHE Seen erent eh ee 31-20-| 48 
52-30 
NOs fOMea nines e.. 47-00 | 48 
55-00 
INO MLOP Serer een ies 75-00 | 48 
ING LIE acts se clltfere masse cts tei 
INOW aera ate eieelotes | cutetereeielic sve.s 
INO Pome cineieras ooo: aaron ocileieres 
Teal Bae tee Mickel Rae 
(oye jan Gnibcisemccteec 55-00 | 48 
INOMIOaeeneeeasss 55-00 | 48 
INO ML eeawctea merely aston liacat 
INO SIS Ae cee tes. aeke 35-00-| 48 
50-00 
NOM OMN As ctoe seller sasia s 
INGE 20 Steere cis, casoeious | ectoreiocsat all acevecs 
ING: Dae oars co aller etet stave se are 
INGE 22 SOS Ook AE IES 
INGH20e ee cuiesinaee et 35-00-| 48 


1937 


per 


Wages ) Hrs 


per 


week |wk. 


1938 


Wages 
per 
week 


per 
wk. 


eeeeeesofoceos 


ee er 


Hrs| 





1937 


Wages | Hrs 


1938 


Wages | Hrs 


1929 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per 
week |wk. 
$ 
Pressmen—Conc. 
INGA a OO IN enum alter 
INOW 25 ise ata sratimterc als 35-00-| 48 
65-00 
ING 2 OY ae Wale Bane 47-50 | 48 
Transferrers— 
GY, AED argent 8 50-00 | 48 
INOS Havers Aiers ee dete 33-00-| 48 
47-00 
INOMMO doo sk ecb eee 42-00 | 48 
INGE oe cciecic tinea 45-00-| 48 
53-00 
UNI OEROS tl doc -ciel te oa sle| eeareteis oa eeatets 
INOSMOs getct soba 50:00 | 48 
INNO, (Aaa ane 1h alle 5) ens Sete es be bea 
INO MISh Gees se tinae 35-00-| 46 
49-50 
INIOY Oa aR eee 45-00 | 48 
INOSRLO EE acess, « m oravers 40-00-| 48 
50-00 
INO opel Mea las oss ccapays cibiave)s boreal aes. 
INI Gem tees hc oene Seeks Ui ee ee petal peat 
IN OG Sie oko a.ao 8 eles 40-00-| 474 
52-00 
Tao LG ey See Tg Ales DATES AES Fe lS 
UN OipeE Oise: Goss oe spre 3 35-00 | 48 
Uso) GU aay a [ee a og 
NOM Geyels Wis.6 Ged afew s 47-10 | 44 
NOMS Ne. doce s bares 45-00 | 48 
NOs Qicws. gies eters: s arags's 50-00 | 48 
INO AD ee ae A 54-00 | 48 
INTE ANSE DONG saree en 50-00 | 48 
INOW DD sare Maceo cisiaies [siete somes | aha ers 
INO eis ate ores tetee et eeiseisters | ela 
INO o creNiccaitet Nataaih |[sraacas ciate [epeee 
INOW De Wels cee cee s 54-00 | 48 
INO M20 sees ce ols htaee 42-00-| 48 
50-00 
INIOS 247 tae Gece cies Re eee oe Omer 
INK, CRG ORE nee 42-00 | 48 
Purorto-ENGRAVING 
Artists— 
UNO oP te asd ciel dclave 50-00 | 48 
UNIO Ete ait ot: 6 clarion 45-00 | 48 
INGO eye c isslcrante st 40-00-| 44 
45-00 
INGO ARAN Sb crew ARS a Silo ovate loons 
INI, OSS. SSSR OD EE 30-00-| 44 
85-00 
INGA ticiacaie cvelevehee eiljerss seretmeel eta 
ING), 7A Ae eee 50-00-} 44 
65-00 
INO MPS Malet sna ise eves 45-00 | 44 
INOWMD se scalars cig ete oie iat nisyate aime | ara 
INOMLO UE, cost ecu 30-00-| 434 
60-00 
INOUE LG Sie os sa dete ws 57-50 | 44 
Engravers— 
UNO MRL acts ca talk cette, s Milisueietel eahet| teeters 
INO Mia ates oo s.aiselece 50-00 | 48 
INO MS iin ks clarinet 36-00 | 48 
INGUIN aacice cece e 40-00 | 48 
INGO SRO pore coals ta tsrehc ei 3 ey ctetcce chen eterers 
INOUBIOE Shacciecs Selec 42-00- 
53-00 
INTO | Mine SAE EE ARE omen 48 
INO BAS ated os ccs aeteres 48-00 | 48 
INOS) “OAS rae 55-00-| 44 
65-00 
INOMLO Ree ache 58-00-| 44 
75-00 
IN|@)s 20 ESR eA ots os 55-00 | 44 
70-00 
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TABLE XI—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 
STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING—Concluded 


1929 1937 1938 1929 1937 1938 
Industry a | Industry ee I 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages } Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}] per |per} per | per Occupation per |per| per |per}] per |per 
week {wk.}| week |wk.| week |wk week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PxHOTO-ENGRAVING Stereotypers—Conc. 
—Concluded INO JUSS eee ee: 37:00 | 48 | 33-80 | 44} 32-40 | 44 
Enaravers—Conce. 
Ly Foye) PE Pere ert 55-00-| 44] 45-00-| 40 | 55-00-| 40 
60-00 | - 65-00 67-50 
INOS*LSr as arabe Nee ok 55-00 | 44 | 52-50 | 40 | 55-00 | 40 
IN Ocala oboe Sayer 60-00 | 44 | 50-00 | 44] 52-50] 40 
INGe ae. aoc oes 55-00-} 44 | 35-00-| 44 | 45-00-] 44 
60-00 50-00 52-50 
INO Gisrs deite se pas bios «Uomo | ere 41-30 | 45 | 41-30 | 45 
IN Goalie hoes Bere « 57:00 a 57-50 | 44 | 57-50 | 40 
INOia Sate fs eee Fires 57-50 | 44 | 63-00 | 44] 63-00] 44 
STEREOTYPERS 
ING cae leciae we oho 37-00 | 48 | 30-00 | 48} 30-00 | 48 
INO the Cau dene dearest 23:00 | 48 | 24-00 | 48} 24-00} 48 
ING 1855 dees Peres 35-00 | 48 | 35-15 | 48 | 36-08 | 48 
INO Bacco aie kote 38-00 | 48 | 41-00 | 48] 41-00} 44 
NOt bir ache neers 39-00 | 48 | 383-30 | 48 | 33-30] 48 
INGE ORE Per ee as 43-00 | 48 | 38-00 | 42} 38-00} 42 
IN Ollie te ae canes 35:00 | 48 | 31-75 | 48 | 33-25 | 48 
INOhe Sas tases hee: 45-00 | 48 | 48-00 | 44] 43-00} 44 
INGOOE Ottoman fete 42-00 | 48 | 25-00 | 463} 25-00 | 464 
IN Geel Oli chon cate cate 5 31-00 | 48 | 27-90 | 48 | 27-90} 46 
INO Sane mepast 36:00 | 48 | 35-00 | 48 |} 35-00} 48 
INGOs 2auatoe ne Mote slace tee el one 37-00 | 48 | 40-25 | 48 
IN Op Ocn Fates tite: 39-00 | 47 | 36-10 | 47} 36-10] 47 
da Kayes Sree oes ih ll 37-00 | 44 | 36-10} 42} 386-10] 42 
INGEMED scl opaertteiens 43-00 | 48 | 44-00 | 48 | 41-80] 48 
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APPENDIX A 


WAGES IN AGRICULTURE 1920, 1926, 1929-1937 


AVERAGE Wacss or Farm Heur In CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY CROP CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS* 














Males per month in Females per month in Males | Females 
summer season summer season per year | per year 
Provinces —— —_—_— | | 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages Board and Wages Board and an an 
Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

(Cal f07i he A EAR OSE D Oe Grice Corn ras 1920 60 26 86 27 20 47 821 492 
1926 41 23 64 23 19 42 639 455 
1929 40 23 63 23 20 43 627 465 
1930 34 22 56 20 18 38 559 409 
1931 25 18 43 15 15 30 439 322 
1932 19 15 34 11 12 23 341 255 
1933 17 15 32 10 12 22 322 246 
1934 18 15 33 10 12 22 338 253 
1935 20 15 35 i 12 23 358 254 
1936 21 16 37 11 13 24 374 261 
1937 23 ils 40 12 13 25 400 272 
Prince Edward Island............. 1920 42 18 60 18 14 32 572 372 
1926 31 16 47 17 13 30 484 325 
1929 34 18 52 19 13 32 534 355 
1930 32 18 50 16 14 30 513 344 
1931 25 14 39 15 10 25 413 284 
1932 18 12 30 10 il 21 305 225 
1933 18 12 30 11 10 21 319 237 
1934 17 13 30 10 11 21 320 231 
1935 18 13 31 11 11 22 343 247 
1936 18 13 31 11 11 22 351 262 
1937 Py 15 36 11 13 24 374 252 
INO BQ SCOLIO Sa atelsei 3 She's extn d Sahskae's 1920 49 24 73 21 17 38 735 408 
1926 35 19 54 18 14 32 588 369 
1929 38 19 57 19 15 34 605 391 
1930 34 20 54 17 14 31 562 344 
1931 27 17 44 15 14 29 465 316 
19382 22 15 37 13 12 25 377 261 
1933 20 14 34 12 11 23 365 248 
1934 20 15 35 11 11 22 360 253 
1935 22 15 37 13 il 24 364 245 
1936 22 15 37 12 11 23 415 260 
1937 25 15 40 12 1 23 435 272 
New Brunswick. so... ci ceecc es ues 1920] . +=56 23 79 19 16 35 785 391 
1926 39 18 57 17 14 31 529 319 
1929 40 20 60 18 15 33 589 367 
1930 34 20 54 16 15 31 650 345 
1931 27 16 43 14 12 26 460 304 
1932 20 13 33 11 11 22 320 236 
1933 18 13 31 10 10 20 336 227 
1934 22 13 35 10 11 21 366 245 
1935 21 14 35 10 11 21 360 216 
1936 25 15 40 11 11 22 398 218 
1937 28 16 44 12 12 24 442 248 
Quebec. ios airs eeatees 1920 62 24 86 24 16 40 767 407 
1926 38 19 57 19 13 32 547 326 
1929 41 20 61 19 14 33 577 342 
1930 33 19 52 17 13 30 510 314 
1931 26 15 41 14 11 25 406 261 
1932 18 12 30 10 9 19 284 202 
1933 17 11 28 g 9 18 265 187 
1934 18 12 30 9 10 19 293 192 
1935 18 13 31 10 10 20 306 196 
1936 19 13 32 10 10 20 332 206 
1937 25 15 40 12 11 23 376 232 


* Compiled from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1938, and from the Canada Year Book; figures 
weighted according to population in each district. 
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AVERAGE Waaczs or Farm Hetpe 1n CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY CROP CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DoMINION BUREAU OF 
Sratistics*—Concluded 











Males per month in Females per month in Males | Females 
summer season summer season per year | per year 
Provinces SS Se — 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages Board and Wages Board and an an 
Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ORLTONS ERC eee Oia sae oats 1920 52 23 75 25 19 44 736 470 
1926 37 21 58 22 17 39 583 419 
1929 30 22 57 22 19 41 595 454 
1930 31 20 51 21 17 38 532 423 
1931 25 18 43 17 15 32 440 348 
1932 18 15 33 12 12 24 341 260 
1933 17 15 32 12 13 25 325 264 
1934 18 15 33 12 13 25 344 287 
1985 20 16 36 12 14 26 372 287 
1936 21 16 37 13 14 27 388 295 
1937 25 18 43 14 15 29 421 312 
DEG LOU Se. Seen oat ie asic ee ene 1920 70 28 98 34 24 58 975 559 
1926 38 22 60 22 18 40 614 438 
1929 38 23 61 21 19 40 608 438 
1930 32 21 53 18 18 36 536 398 
1931 22 17 39 13 15 28 410 296 
1932 17 15 32 10 13 23 337 249 
1933 15 14 29 8 12 20 307 229 
1934 16 15 31 8 13 21 312 233 
. 1935 17 15 32 9 12 21 323 232 
1936 19 15 34 9 13 22 336 235 
1937 21 16 37 10 13 23 367 249 
PALO ds kaaidin g 1920 72 30 102 35 25 60 1,003 653 
1926 43 24 67 24 21 45 678 498 
1929 44 25 69 24 22 46 685 496 
1930 37 23 60 21 19 40 593 427 
1931 23 19 42 13 16 29 418 312 
1932 18 15 33 10 13 23 324 240 
1933 16 15 31 8 12 20 305 222 
1934 16 15 31 8 12 20 319 230 
19385 18 15 33 9 13 22 345 240 
1936 19 16 35 9 13 22 346 238 
1937 19 16 35 10 13 23 344 233 
CRUDE ED ss eg tmere clare: stearate ue alates 1920 76 31 107 36 26 62 1,038 638 
1926 45 24 69 25 22 47 701 520 
1929 43 25 68 25 21 46 678 485 
1930 37 23 60 21 20 41 598 445 
1931 25 19 44 15 17 32 447 345 
1932 20 16 36 12 14 26 367 279 
1933 19 15 34 10 13 23 344 261 
1934 19 16 35 11 14 25 350 263 
1935 21 16 37 11 14 25 367 271 
1936 22 16 38 11 14 25 378 271 
1937 23 17 40 12 15 27 401 282 
British’ Covtimeid on. dee tae assis des 1920 64 31 95 36 27, 63 1, 033 742 
1926 49 27 76 27 23 50 767 532 
1929 49 27 76 28 23 51 792 562 
1930 46 26 72 25 21 46 741 512 
1931 35 23 58 20 19 39 633 456 
1932 25 19 44 15 15 30 467 348 
1933 23 19 42 14 15 29 446 332 
1934 24 19 43 14 16 30 462 349 
1935 26 19 45 14 16 30 465 347 
1936 25 21 46 15 17 32 494 358 
1937 28 21 49 17 18 35 513 363 


.* Compiled from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1938, and from the Canada Year Book; figures 
weighted according to population in each district. 
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APPENDIX B 


NUMBERS AND EARNINGS OF STEAM RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN CANADA, 1937 


AVERAGE HOURLY COMPENSATION AND ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES ON AN HOURLY BASIS, 
1929, 1985, 1986 AND 1937, WITH NUMBERS EMPLOYED, 1937 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Annual Reports on Steam Railways of Canada 








Average Hourly Average Anmal —_| Average 
eines ompensation Earnings Employed 


1929 | 1985 | 1936 | 1937 | 1929 | 1935 | 1986 | 1937 1937 

















$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 

















Carpenters and bridgemen.... 0... cee seco cane oi -588 +553 +552 -574 | 1,428 | 1,339 | 1,339 | 1,380 1,906 
Blacksmiths, pipe fitters, plumbers, tinsmiths and 

Biriate POAILOTS M1 teal & Mn ofits Sh vo ob ts lg 4 -691 | +680 | -654 | -675 | 1,832 | 1,556 | 1,656 | 1,712 259 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers and painters......... 639 +572 -575 -600 | 1,410 | 1,273 | 1,300 | 1,395 272 
Helpers, B,and)B. department... o.).666.60 secs sie. +492 *444 °440 -458 | 1,211 | 1,066 | 1,056 | 1,116 184 
Apprentices, B. and B. department...............66. 292 376 CAC hw eta a Hed GSU POO2 SPD O04 hea hie feamraerale era 
Pile driver, ditching, hoist and steam shovel em- 

Bla vomeeday i Miho ee eu buat mer aN -617 | -573 | -581 | -595 | 1,932 | 1,600 | 1,741 | 1,667 251 
BUUTIDIOTIVON Bee ass ear ee sia eere boc te, eked Me clclave stellate mae ste +465 423 °431 °446 | 1,229 | 1,099 | 1,119 | 1,165 388 
Extra gang and snow plough foremen................ -723 | +672 | -674 | -702 | 2,111 | 1,738 | 2,026 | 2,046 188 
MeCHOM LOTEMONY ey OE BAe he cM «leva ds Sveea oles 586 535 +641 -556 | 1,522 | 1,364 | 1,388 | 1,426 5,746 
MCC ULOMIN Cae en ERR, ooo) cue ile Shah ata! el agate, Searels a -409 -383 383 -401 | 1,033 922 915 979 15,343 
AGA OULOTS ORG Ne oR re ee ais Slee ehs diate Welw lerwipvars glottal 302 +270 -263 -278 836 686 657 709 5,379 
Telegraph and telephone linemen and groundmen....| -480 | -530 | -477 | -493 | 1,562 | 1,318 | 1,286 | 1,287 136 
Signal and interlocker maintainers and repairmen....| °638 | -626 | -628 | -630 | 1,688 | 1,647 | 1,656 | 1,659 447 

UN ORR tis Oy SRS tN CES eR 421 416 414 432 | 1,104 | 1,027 | 1,018 | 1,077 30, 499 

MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 
SURO KONE Senate slats tiiale etic fale aPo siesalniauel ae atalsssiathornvens 783 °729 -737 -742 | 1,714 | 1,304 | 1,380 | 1,517 595 
IBOUGTINAKCTSRR cae ce cOERG «5 va eels CBalu cs» dices eahes eels +795 -750 -755 -760 | 1,795 | 1,360 | 1,416 | 1,548 1,159 
PAP ALTON (AN Noe csc OEE scab eloie et Ure sald Baate blers -796 -760 -763 -763 | 1,722 | 1,278 | 1,442 | 1,552 2,022 
ATION (ie mee caress erste tere estce la ecole dala e: sio.9 4.4 satel oc -812 °779 -775 -772 | 1,698 | 1,253 | 1,392 | 1,552 496 
Mammen) wee. octet reel oe hae sas hee ee es -720 671 -674 -686 | 1,662 | 1,281 | 1,328 | 1,430 5,444 
Garmeny (Gi eraeasencs |e ae. lols arti’ oiglgapie Salers «1 °725 -695 695 -695 | 1,536 | 1,151 | 1,217 | 1,375 232 
MOLECELIC AL WOERKETS as nae alee co os esels chele'e a's aie, dal diates ees °759 - 698 -706 -715 | 1,808 | 1,424 | 1,457 | 1,576 790 
IMMCIINISUSE ettela-nclclc cit eters ela csinlebeletere ace) odo ieteave ae 789 748 -752 -752 | 1,753 | 1,802 | 1,376 | 1,535 3,798 
NOUIGCST Ee ee yur ee Re lcs OM RUNS Shel ch ovate Siete oft 828 °793 -789 -784 | 1,742 | 1,236 | 1,283 | 1,511 93 
Pipe fitters and sheet metal workers................ -789 “751 -756 | -757 | 1,735 | 1,288 | 1,394 | 1,532 1,065 
Helpers towmechanics sy, gyae. oe eke ates so eds sislale'ees 565 534 -5387 | -543 | 1,281 981 | 1,027 | 1,126 6, 259 
HSI HerAppPTERUICES) <5). eh cis-c cucioleseteibhe:e.o.e ors aainnd eveisve -565 447 “482 -455 | 1,263 832 | 1,019 992 12 
Regular apprentices: g.tehie ss ve deatiale «vs oe deua@ices “479 | -529 | -474 | -439 | 1,007 842 813 865 1,251 
GAP CC RROTI OER oh cP RE cv enlcledtadins «a's a euaemile Whe -427 | +391] -393 | -407 | 1,111 849 866 930 1,319 
Other unskilled employees................00eeeeeee: 419 -385 *389 -400 | 1,120 923 944 967 2,842 
Winelassified Labourers. Spies. 6 he pele 0.010.» o:disalslele 00.0 399 -376 | +377 378 928 725 769 855 2,457 
Stationary engineers, firemen and oilers............. *567 | -521 | -526 | -542 | 1,461 | 1,298 | 1,312 | 1,350 795 

PL rice aa ere etter beinre ela bo oe 4 devousttesints 622 584 590 597 |) 1,446) (01, 11st | eddy Lo 7 30, 929 

TRANSPORTATION 

BUGPSMCN eee Baie ee Sebel) Sicja coca tlate ele sie aia BIR albye -498 +455 -454 -467 | 1,124 967 978 | 1,080 1,527 
Train despatchers and traffic supervisors............ 1-212 | 1-183 | 1-133 | 1-167 | 3,182 | 2,882 | 2,885 | 2,975 435 
Supervisory agents and assistants................... 805 -795 -812 -824 | 2,054 | 1,993 | 2,054 | 2,076 568 
Station agents—non-telegraphers (small stations)....| °433 | -335 | -319 | -335 | 1,079 820 823 834 163 
Station agents—telegraphers and telephones......... -723 | -661 | -657 | -682 | 1,918 | 1,678 | 1,680 | 1,739 5,045 
Signalmen (non-telegraphers) at interlockers......... -511 -497 | -497 | -516 | 1,335 | 1,281 | 1,303 | 1,350 270 
Foremen in freight sheds, ui...c.. 016 sisjels cas oe dete vee ces -690 | -628 | -631 | -647 | 1,772 | 1,667 | 1,550 | 1,581 380 
Freight handlers and other station employees....... -503 | -450 | -456 | -474] 1,170 990 | 1,018 | 1,071 4,021 
TES DGUTETS a rnc: ice LYN Seles go MMS sha ae hana ala 421 345 343 +362 | 1,007 792 851 892 483 
Dining cars and restaurant inspectors, conductors and 

BLE WATOS HA a oon cone ie aac Sv. Liat. Mele shh -632 | -560 | -560] -587 | 1,991 | 1,616 | 1,630 | 1,713 231 
Dining car and restaurant helpers and attendants....| °342 | -318 | -307 | -338 | 1,059 880 865 937 1,158 
Floating equipment employees...............20+0005 -386 | +862] +372 | +379 | 1,352 | 1,227 | 1,147 | 1,205 527 
Sleeping and parlour car inspectors and conductors..| °697| +643} -661 | -682 | 2,030 | 1,708 | 1,769 | 1,779 156 
Sleeping and parlour car porters..............2eee00: -272 | -353 | +853 | -364 | 1,109 990 993 | 1,011 858 
DRAW DIIdeS OPETALOLShae cc ebtedile ss se cane wavs alae stele -516 | -498 -504 -614 | 1,324 | 1,314 | 1,341 | 1,385 88 
Signalmen or watchmen at crossings(non-interlocked)|} -387 | +359 | +362 | -374 | 1,038 917 934 969 608 
Road passenger Conductors.......0.0.seccceescceees 1-188 | 1-133 | 1-153 | 1-210 | 3,030 | 2,630 | 2,649 | 2,680 682 
Rosuireigit CONGUCLOTS tay uo taenee oss tveiee plete eiohs -963 | -958 | -967 | 1-014 | 2,948 | 2,463 | 2,538 | 2,606 1,703 
Road passenger brakemen, baggagemen and flagmen| -838 | -828 | -847 | -888 | 2,144 | 1,799 | 1,844 | 1,888 1,539 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen................- -756 | -°755 | +7641 -800 | 2,128 | 1,666 | 1,719 | 1,804 3,926 
Yard conductors and yard foremen................. -852 | -766 | -774 1] -800] 2,309 | 1,961 | 2,021 | 2,087 1,035 
Yard brakemen and helpers..............e+eseeee0% -788 | -711 | +717 | -741 | 2,014 | 1,592 | 1,669 | 1,740 2,330 
Road passenger engineers and motormen............ 1-511 | 1-472 | 1-496 | 1-564 | 3,383 | 3,084 | 3,175 | 3,205 866 
Road freight engineers and motormen............... 1-105 | 1-086 | 1-100 | 1-150 | 3,297 | 2,762 | 2,799 | 2,848 2,172 
Yard engineers and motormen...............-.ee00. -890 | -797 | -806} -841 | 2,634 | 2,280 | 2,313 | 2,363 972 
Road passenger firemen and helpers................- 1-160 | 1-152 | 1-170 | 1-221 | 2,510 | 2,258 | 2,299 | 2,419 838 
Road freight firemen and helpers...............-++- -827 | -827| -840| -878 | 2,250 | 1,829 | 1,933 | 1,979 2,365 
Yardi firemen and: helpers.....c2.as-s ceases «sisiess > 694 +624 -631 -656 | 2,031 | 1,649 | 1,682 | 1,707 1,047 

7 NUE saan ta GAG AS SUC RAE ERA COREA HSE 751 -713 “717 -745 | 2,016 | 1,712 | 1,745 | 1,802 35, 993 
Employees engaged in outside operations............ -417 | -413 | -414 | -431 | 1,125 | 1,086 | 1,104 | 1,133 9,509 
Grande otailereem ate cae tens etree oice aioeier ete nisistivea:s 581 -557 -560 -582 | 1,492 | 1,280 | 1,306 | 1,382 106, 930T 


pearteicige  D 1 a eae) te eh A Wee eee 


* Carmen are graded according to class of work. ; i r ( 2 
+ Number of employees on an hourly basis; the number on daily or other basis, officials, office staff, etc., was 26,537, including 


13,741 clerks who averaged $4.64 per day, $1,432 per year. 
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APPENDIX C 


NUMBERS AND EARNINGS OF COAL MINERS IN CANADA, 1921-1937 


AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY, AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED PER MAN PER YEAR AND 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS, 1921-1937* 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Annual Reports on Coal Statistics for Canada 








New eas 
Nova Saskat- British 
it : Scotia§ es chewan Alberta ‘Columbia Canada 

Average wage per man per day.............eeeese eee 1921|/$ 5.06|$ 5.17|$%$ 5.9831$ 7.63 | $ 6:37*| $ 6.20 
1922 4.07 3.78 4.12 6.42 5.81 5.18 
1923 4.35 4.54 4.53 7.41 5.85 5.57 
1924 4.93 4.50 4.51 6.74 5.76 5.62 
1925 5.73 Suz 4.26 5.97 4.99 5.51 
1926 4.69 3.18 4.52 5.56 4.91 4.97 
1927 4.81 3.58 4.42 5.57 4.94 5.03 
1928 5.83 3.55 4.72 5.79 4.89 5.57 
1929 5.52 3.83 4.21 5.94 4.92 5.49 
1930 5.62 3.82 4.15 5.68 5.04 5.47 
1931 5.49 3.78 3.83 5.35 4.94 5.28 
$1932 5.08 one 3.19 5.05 4.83 4.90 
$1933 4.30 3.36 3.01 4.83 4.68 4.11 
$1934 4,29 2.86 3.07 4.84 4.69 4.38 
$1935 4.39 2.75 3.09 4.97 4.62 4.46 
11936 4.55 2.86 3.08 5.05 4.63 4,57 
$1937 4.79 2.90 3.00 5.19 4.81 4.76 
Average number of days worked per man per year...... 1921 230 207 190 217 246* 228 
1922 210 245 228 237 258 229 
1923 263 269 231 227 261 250 
1924 202 213 214 228 260 221 
1925 224 272 214 212 271 231 
1926 247 249 214 230 261 244 
1927 245 285 214 244 278 251 
1928 243 266 197 243 281 249 
1929 266 245 225 232 258 252 
1930 228 230 205 200 232 219 
1931 182 196 196 171 218 185 
1932 155 219 219 189 212 177 
1933 170 250 216 173 202 182 
1934 233 229 201 182 217 214 
1935 217 231 206 207 241 216 
1936 227 232 230 209 260 225 
1937 247 244 2380 207 258 235 
Average number of wage earners (12 months)........... 1921 12, 626 449 435 10,019 6, 694* 30, 223 
1922 14,068 611 460 8, 815+ 6, 1407 30,096 
1923 13,385 612 505 9,917 5,879 30,300 
1924 12,500 608 519 7, 1637 4,916} 25, 708 
1925 8,333T 614 517 8,686 ,300 23,490 
1926 12,100 544 470 8,667 5,095 26,878 
1927 13537 558 509 8, 932 5, 038 28,357 
1928 13,333 585 509 9,280 5,043 28,754 
1929 12,760 578 561 9,534 4,791 28, 227 
1930 13,376 584 529 8,849 4,363 27,704 
1931 13,388 608 538 8,024 3,890 26, 489 
1932 12, 623 709 748 7,824 3, 684 25,597 
1933 11,861 1,025 891 7,971 3,050 24,812 
1934 12,051 1,035 882 7,839 2,849 24, 671 
1935 12,674 1,136 813 7,662 2,531 24,831 
1936 12,848 1,158 847 8,054 2,639 25, 597 
1937 13, 268 1,050 874 7,813 2,874 25,890 


* In Yukon Territory a few hundred tons of coal have been mined each year employing two to four miners, usually from 
50 to 100 days; in 1933 wages averaged $12.38 per day for 51 days, four miners; in 1934 wages averaged $7.04 per day for 71 days, 
three miners; in 1935 wages averaged $7.00 per day for 50 days, three miners; in 1936 wages averaged $10.90 per day for 44 days, 
three miners; in 1937 wages $10.00 per day for 10 days, two miners. For 1921 the figures were included with British Columbia. 
In Manitoba, coal mining operations were commenced in 1931 employing 38 men for an average of 23 days, wages averaging $3.46 
per day; in 1932 the average number of miners was 6, averaging $2.84 per day, 1,128 man working days; in 1933 the average 
number of miners was 10, average wage $2.10 per day, 2,056 man working days; in 1934 the average number of miners was 12, 
average wage $2.03 per day, 3,132 man working days; in 1935 the average number of miners was 12, average wage $1.15 per day, 
2,571 man working days; in 1936 the average number of miners was 15, average wage $1.22 per day, 3,212 man working days; 
in 1937 the average number of miners was 10, average wage $1.71 per day, 2,193 man working days. 

t Prolonged dispute during year. 

{ Figures calculated by dividing number of man days worked into total wages paid. 

§ Prior to 1933 the figures for Nova Scotia included certain employees handling coal at a distance from the mine. 
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APPENDIX D 


Weekly Earnings of Employees in Merchandising and Service Establish- 
ments in Canada, 1937 


A report issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics entitled “Weekly Earnings of 
Employees in Merchandising and _ Service 
Establishments in Canada, 1937,” affords data 
as to the average weekly earnings of em- 
ployees with numbers employed for three 
classes of establishments: independent retail 
stores, chain stores, and wholesale trade. The 
first two reports of this nature covered the 
years 1935 and 1936, and a summary table of 
the figures was given in Appendix D in Reports 
No. 20 and No. 21. Figures for motion pic- 
ture theatres were given in the report for 
1985 but not in those for 1986 and 1937. The 
figures as to independent retail stores are 
chiefly from those which had an annual 
business of $20,000 or more in 1930 as shown 
in the census of 1931, This section includes 
department stores, restaurants, gasoline sta- 
tions, garages, as well as retail businesses of 
various kinds. The information on chain 
stores was secured from all companies operat- 
ing four or more units in the same or similar 


lines of trade and included earnings of store 
managers, clerks, cashiers, delivery and any 
other store employees but not for head office 
staff, warehouse and transportation employees. 
For the section on wholesale trade, informa- 
tion was secured from all the larger wholesale 
dealers and from a number of sales offices 
and distribution branches maintained by 
manufacturers. 

In addition to the data as to the numbers 
of employees and average weekly earnings 
the report contains tables showing the per- 
centages of employees in each kind of busi- 
ness by provinces whose weekly earnings fell 
within specified ranges: under $6, $6 to $6.99, 
etc., up to $100 and over. Figures as to 
earnings are tabulated in various other cate- 
gories, 

The accompanying table shows the average 
weekly earnings and numbers of employees, 
male and female by kinds of business and by 
provinces. The figures as to each kind of 
business by provinces are not included. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND NUMBER OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES IN MERCHANDISING 
AND SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS IN CANADA, 1938 














Male Female 
Employees Employees 
Kind of Business Average Average 
and Locality weekly oe weekly eee H 
earnings r earnings 
$ $ 
INDEPENDENT RETAIL 
STORES 
Canada scars less seis 20.90 | 80,394 | 13.74 | 36,215 § 
Kind of business 
Accessories, tires and bat- 

GORIOS Meera Mince cisneo tee 20.80 609 14.65 61 
Book stores)... iss. s sie ees PPLE 212 14.70 
Candy and confectionery...} 12.85 314} 10.29 
Coal and wood............ 21.67 | 3,207 15.44 
Combination stores........ q40Tt We 4s7o7t | VES 
Country general stores..... 15.87 | 4,498 10.20 
Dairy products............ 23.79 | 2,858} 14.60 140 
Department stores......... 26.05 | 17,471 14.41 | 19,105 
Drugistoresins-e eee ele oe 17.65 | 2,779 13.21 646 
Dry 2000s vcecne eee 20.28 373 12.41 837 
Family clothing’. .......5- 20.90 } 1,193 | 12.47 | 1,511 
Gasoline stations.......... 16.83 1: QOS: | Rees. ARLES ca 
Oristscter ast ee tee coe 19.03 421 | 14.61 192 
Fruits and vegetables...... 13.04 301 11.10 66 
Purniturers. Pern eeeet 20.89 | 1,612] 14.18 343 
Garages. ain. tet aise ce: 17.72 | 1,866] 12.88 64 
General merchandise...... 19.86 624 12.80 189 
Groceries: 2f8.. eee seek 13.80 | 3,103 | 11.41 637 
Hard Wares ee ce ee 18.54 | 2,503 13.33 352 
Household appliances...... 25.53 318 17.54 45 
Jowelleryid jure sks eee ee 24.27 602 |} 14.35 212 
Lumber and building ma- 

Origis <a ens eee 2195 (942193 (44. 65 182 
Meat markets............. 15.34 | 2,332 | 12.52 179 
Men’s and boys’ clothing..| 23.92 | 1,990 |........J........5 
Motor vehicles............ 23.45 | 11,174 | 15.41 661 
Office, store, and school 

BUDPIIOS cs gai see cat siote cae 25.46 633 ' 17.26 152 











Male Female 
Employees Employees 
soa 3 ey co) ea — i 
an ocality verage verage & 
weekly as weekly oes 
earnings earnings 
$ $ 
Radio and music stores....| 22.31 | 1,162] 138.93 239 
IRGStaurantsys cassis ensues 14.58 | 3,429 11.00 | 2,610 
Boots and shoes........... 20.94 810 | 13.84 204 
Taverns (Quebec).......... 16.37 SY fod (ery, sian ed eon sats 
Tobacco stores and stands.| 16.16 411 ub bey 107 
Women’s apparel........... 24.90 783 15.18 | 2,674 
Provinces 

Prince Edward Island 16.65 394 9.76 184 
i 18.87 2,707 11.90 1,416 

j 1955471) 925320 Inet boa lsols 

18.11 | 19,080 | 12.25 | 7,088 

22.06 | 33,521 14.43 | 15,181 

24.15 | 6,070} 13.65 | 3,776 

18.53 3,813 13.62 1,270 

PAIDOPUA, 0... cessive veces 21.58 | 4,887 | 14.60] 2,069 
WBritish Columbia.......... 22.87 | 7,602} 15.04] 3,918 

Retam, CHAIN STORES 
Canada cc. s cenedsouees 21.20 | 23,916 | 13.12 | 9,894 
Kind of business 
[Automobiles...........+.+- 29.30 771 | 17.07 49 
BAKCEVADEOUUCUS sacs cvtels cals aiale cine sagem ales 13.08 159 
Brewers’ warehouses 

HOREATION. aye <b idale oe tew. so 24.33 SlOuilcmea eee lage cclee 
Candy and confectionery...| 15.33 224 | 13.29 760 
fCountry general stores..... 19.12 455} 10.81 177 
DTUGIStOTES! Leche oc: ccaie eas 19.36 | 1,458 12.24 380 
IDTV POOUSE a. ccus.es.eieelee en 24.28 $0 12.82 192 
Family clothing........... 26.45 363 | 15.04 424 
Filling stations............ 19.95 VAIS: aeons leas wants 
BUEnItUretssacee telacie oelele s 22.68 495 | 12.21 | ... 104 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND NUMBER OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES IN MERCHANDISING 
AND SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS IN CANADA, 1938—Concluded 


Male 
Employees 
na 8 ct usin " 
and Locality verage 
weekly eur 
earnings 
$ 
Retam CHasrn StorEs— 
Concluded 

Kind of business—Cone. 
Grocery and combination 

SUOTER: . canoes cusses 16.93 7,534 
isird waren ues ce eelean tate 22051 354 
Household appliances. ..... 25) 15) 15240 
Lumber and building ma- 
MEFCTIAIS: dutaclc. ts oie aamee 20.89 999 
Meat. markets+.../..552..% 23.09 433 
Men’s and boys’ clothing..} 26.91 461 
Office, store, and school 

BUppLIes UN ee 2/11 875 
Restaurants i) ake uae 16.68 | 1,247 
Boots and shoes........... 21.86 699 
Tobacco stores and stands.| 21.42 512 
Mam eby. (Stonosia. anime alle 27.92 Wie 
Women’s apparel and acces- 

BORTES Le iialas alueye sea 34.72 32 

Provinces 
Prince Edward Island..... 23 .03 17 
ING VAL OCOLLa scrmers crc cele 19.84 691 
New Brunswick........... 21.89 496 
Oircbee serene. ah. 2. 19.00 | 6,347 
Ontario Marner eense cs 21-96 | 10,576 
IManitG ba ome sutraniscsacts 24.05 | 1,041 
Saskatchewan............. 20277 1,387 
Alberta ricenenceeioe cece 22.83 | 1,142 
British Columbia.......... 22.18 | 2,094 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Canidae 2)... SR QAI, 493 
Kind of business 

Amusement, photographic, 

and sporting goods....... 7.20 169 


Female 
Employees 
Average 
weekly phen 
earnings F 
$ 
13.39 | 1,076 
OB Boy 298 
ile canta 
17.26 151 
1a ek 629 
12.76 73 
15.01 61 
12.05 | 4,038 
13.08 501 
9.09 34 
11.44 366 
10.98 262 
12.46 | 2,536 
13.42 | 4,789 
14.34 438 
14.26 360 
13.43 391 
14.33 718 
10.30 260 
16.89 64 








Male 
Employees 
nd ¢ Busines: ‘i acca betel ale 
and Locality verage sh 
weekly | “Sor 
earnings 
' : $ 

Kind of business—Conc. 

Automotive... Sirs crime. «2 28.01 1, 286 
Chemicals and paints...... 39.88 241 
Clothing and furnishings...} 23.80 552 
Coal and coke............. 32.61 1,057 
Dairy and poultry products} 22.58 739 
Drugs and drug sundries...}| 24.72 961 
Dry goods (including no- 

tions and piece goods)...| 29.39 | 1,624 
IBleectrical ten wares seek ates 30.21 628 
Farm supplies............. 25.60 402 
BAB TS) OP Lai OE St aah 23.10 331 
Fruits and vegetables...... 23.74 | 2,047 
Furniture and house fur- 

PISMINES acta Gye ice ee 25.71 469 
General merchandise...... 25.79 514 
Groeeriess yu: Ulta wae 23.80 | 5,115 
FIBRO WATO. A) na eies ceateetes 24.41 | 3,407 
Jewellery and optical goods} 23.85 697 
Leather and leather goods.| 26.78 203 
Lumber and building ma- 

terials ee, CLS S eee al 25.45 1,083 
Machinery, equipment and 

SUPPLICS eevee helene 29.98 1,749 
Meats Ameren: caer 22.74 392 
Metals and metal work....| 36.12 259 
Paper and paper products..| 28.41 800 
Petroleum products........ 34.99 | 6,141 
Plumbing and heating 

equipment and supplies..| 28-32 361 
Tobacco and confectionery.| 26.02 | 1,018 
Waste materials........... 17.57 493 

Provinces 
Prince Edward Island..... 18.66 134 
INOVA SCOtla... en coe cee 25.33 1,123 
New Brunswick........... 24.21 1,042 
Quebec ees 5. een 26.40 | 9,254 
ONtATION ee al inet ere 28.74 | 11,583 
Manitoba entry Oe cde! 28.38 | 2,848 
Saskatchewan............. 28.20 | 1,694 
ALD OTTER: Soe ce talus 28.64 2,112 
British Columbia.......... 27.89 | 3,555 


Female 
Employees 
Average N 
weekly oe 
earnings ber 
$ 
16.59 197 
19.18 71 
15.02 137 
21.04 163 
14.40 72 
14.97 357 
15.35 443 
16.31 168 
14.35 168 
14.83 30 
15.81 185 
16.57 132 
16.59 96 
14.80 | 1,011 
15.33 678 
15.39 205 
17.59 151 
17.85 468 
iA | 31 
20.27 74 
16.80 244 
25.27 801 
17.47 68 
15.72 187 
10.30 260 
15.68 33 
15.00 290 
ee eid 276 
15:72 | 1,738 
17.80 | 2,567 
16.57 576 
T20 258 
18.18 332 
18.75 665 
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APPENDIX E 
WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


CONTRACTS AND UNDER 


Legislation providing for the regulation of 
wages or hours of labour or both has been 
enacted in all provinces but the scope and 
application of the statutes and the method of 
regulation vary. The Dominion Government 
regulates wages and hours of persons em- 
ployed on public works and imposes condi- 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


tions as to wages and hours in the manufac- 
ture of government supplies. 

A special publication on Legislation con- 
cerning Hours of Labour in Canada is expected 
to be published shortly. Where information 
as to hours is necessary for an understanding 
of wage regulation, it is given briefly in this 
section. 


Federal Government Contracts 


In accordance with a Resolution of the 
House of Commons in 1900, the Fair Wages 
Policy of the Federal Government has pro- 
vided for the observance of rates of wages 
generally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district where the work was 
performed or, in the absence of current rates, 
for fair and reasonable rates. This policy 
applied to building and construction work and 
to the manufacture of government supplies. 

In 1922 the application of this policy by the 
various departments of the government was 
standardized under an Order in Council, set- 
ting forth the labour conditions to be inserted 
in contracts for building and construction and 
for the manufacture and supply of mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, fittings 
for public buildings, harness, saddlery, cloth- 
ing and other equipment for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees. 

On December 31, 1934, the labour condi- 
tions previously applicable to contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies as listed above, were rescinded 
and new conditions substituted (Lasour 
GazeTTe, January, 1935, page 24). 

The requirement for the payment of wages 
at not less than current rates, or fair and 
reasonable rates if there are no current rates, 
is retained, but it is also provided that males 
and females under 18 years of age will be 
entitled to rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the minimum 
wage scales of the respective provinces. In 
certain of the Maritime Provinces where 
such minimum scales are not in effect, the 
contractors are required to pay the males and 
females under 18 years of age wages not less 
than those provided for women and girls under 
the Minimum Wage Act of the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 
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It is also provided that in no event shall the 
wage rate for male workers 18 years of age 
and over be less than 30 cents per hour, or 
for female workers 18 years of age and over, 
20 cents per hour, but in any cases where the 
provincial minimum wage laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contract work. For 
instance, for a 50-hour week on a Federal 
Government contract a male 18 years of age 
and over, whether experienced or inexperienced, 
must be paid not less than $15 and a female 
$10 even if the provincial minimum scale 
may provide $6, $7, $8, etc., but if the provin- 
cial minimum scale is in excess of $15 in the 
case of a male and $10 in the case of female 
workers then the provincial scale must pre- 
vail. 

The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935, gives statutory effect to the Govern- 
ment’s wage policy with respect to public 
works. This statute replaced the Fair Wage 
and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930. It provides 
for the observance of current rates of wages 
and stipulates also that wages shall in all 
cases be such as are fair and reasonable. It 
requires an eight-hour day and 44-hour 
week on building and construction under 
federal government contracts and on works 
towards which federal aid is granted by way 
of subsidy, loan, etc., as before, but extends 
the list of such works to include those car- 
ried out by any provincial and municipal 
authority if financial aid is given by the 
federal government, “unless the grant ‘or 
payment is by statutory authority or by agree- 
ment with the Government of Canada ex- 
cepted.” It is also provided that regulations 
may be made to require the furnishing of any 
necessary information to ensure the enforce- 
ment of the statute. Any contract may be 
exempted from the Act by order in council 
before being entered into. 
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Minimum Wages for Female and Male Employees under Provincial 
Legislation 


Minimum wage legislation providing for the 
establishment by a government board of mini- 
mum rates of wages is on the statute books 
of every province but Prince Edward Island. 
These Acts applied at first only to female 
workers but at the present time all but that 
of Nova Scotia apply or may be applied to 
males also. In Alberta and British Columbia 
there are separate statutes relating to each sex. 
In New Brunswick the Minimum Wage Act 
applying to women was never put into effect. 
The New Brunswick Fair Wage Act, 1936, 
now incorporated in the Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act, 1938, enables minimum rates 
of wages to be established for both male and 
female workers but the only orders made 
under the Act apply to particular establish- 
ments. 


Boards administering minimum wage laws 
have power to fix special rates for handicapped 
workers and in some provinces such workers 
have to be licensed. Lower rates which are 
increased at specified intervals are established 
for learners or inexperienced workers by the 
orders applying to some occupations but abuse 
of this provision is usually guarded against by 
a restriction on the proportion of inexperi- 
enced workers that may be employed at such 
rates. In some cases, inexperienced workers 
are classified according to age and those over 
18 years of age have higher minimum rates 
than those under 18. 


Under the first Minimum Wage Acts in 
Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, the administrative board had 
power to limit hours of labour and the orders 
as to hours were to supersede the provisions 
of any existing statute. In other provinces 
the board could only specify the number of 
hours to which the minimum rates applied 
but in both cases overtime rates could be 
established. At the present time in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan and in Quebec and New 
Brunswick, maximum hours of work may be 
fixed. In Ontario the statute specifies the 
hours to which the rates apply and in Nova 
Scotia, as before, the board may declare the 
minimum rates to apply to a certain work 
period. In Alberta, since the enactment of 
the Hours of Work Act, 1936, applying to all 
employment except farm work and domestic 
service, there has been no authority under 
the Minimum Wage Acts to limit hours. In 
British Columbia where the Hours of Work 
Act, 1934, applies only to industrial under- 


takings, shops, hotels and restaurants and 
certain other specified occupations, the Female 
Minimum Wage Act gives power to the 
Board of Industrial Relations to limit hours 
but no similar authority is granted by the 
Male Minimum Wage Act. In Ontario and 
New Brunswick under the factory law, hours 
of women and young persons in factories are 
limited to 10 a day and 60 a week and in 
Quebec to 10 a day and 55 a week with pro- 
vision in all cases for limited overtime on 
not more than 36 days in the year. In On- 
tario the same limitations apply in shops. In 
Quebec women and young persons may not 
be employed more than 60 hours a week in 
shops in cities of over 10,000 population. 
There is no restriction on hours in factories 
and shops in Nova Scotia. In Saskatchewan 
weekly hours of women and young persons 
in factories are restricted to 48 a week and 
in Manitoba to a 9-hour day and 54-hour 
week. In Manitoba Minimum Wage orders 
put a further limitation on hours in factories. 


The provisions in Minimum Wage orders 
concerning hours and the rates for overtime 
and part-time work are set out below under 
each province. In all provinces, workers 
required to wait on the premises must be 
paid for the time so spent and if the employer 
requires uniforms to be worn, as in hotels and 
restaurants, he must furnish them and pay for 
laundry. Special provision is made in Que- 
bec for uniforms made to measure. 


Apart from the special statutes providing 
minimum wage-fixing machinery, minimum 
rates of wages may ‘be fixed for certain classes 
of workers under other legislation in several 
provinces, such as lumber workers and truck or 
bus drivers. Minimum wages and maximum 
hours are established also under the Manitoba 
Fair Wage Act, the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act of Quebec and the Industrial 
Standards Acts of Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan. The last five 
named statutes are dealt with in a separate 
section later in this Appendix. 


The minimum rates established are set out 
in the following tables and a brief summary of 
the provisions in so far as they affect wages 
is given for each province. For full informa- 
tion it is necessary to refer to the orders as 
issued by the provincial authorities. Fairly 
complete summaries have been published in 
Tue Lasour GazeTreE when the orders were 
gazetted. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The Charlottetown Incorporation Act as 
amended in 1936 empowered the city council 
to make a by-law prohibiting any labourer 
or workman being hired at less than 35 cents 
an hour for any work done in the city by or 


under a contractor or of the kind usually done 
by contractors if directed by any person other 
than the owner of the property on which the 
work is done. Such a by-law was passed on 
May 14, 1936. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The Nova Scotia Minimum Wage for Women 
Act enables the Minimum Wage Board to fix 
minimum rates of wages, except in agriculture 
or domestic service, for female workers in any 
trade or occupation in cities and towns. 

Minimum rates have been established for 
experienced and inexperienced female workers 
under 18 and over 18 in laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments; bakeries and places 
making food products; hotels and restaurants; 
textile and needle trades, including boots and 
shoes; telephone operators; factories not 
covered by another order, bookbinding, paper- 
box making and other paper trades; shops; 
beauty parlours; and offices. Except in offices, 
the number of inexperienced adults or young 
girls or of both is limited to 25 per cent of the 
total number of females in the establishment. 

The length of the learning period varies with 
the occupation but under all orders, except 
those applying to shops, beauty parlours and 
hotels and restaurants, it is limited to one year 
for persons over 18 years of age and to 18 
months for those under 18. For office work, 
only a three months’ learning period is re- 
quired if the employee holds a satisfactory 
diploma from a business school. For beauty 
parlours and hotels and restaurants, no distinc- 
tion is made by reason of age. For beauty par- 
lours there is a “ beginner’s rate” applying to 
the first six months, then rates for “ inexperi- 
enced ” employees for 12 months. Employees 
who have paid for at least three months’ train- 
ing in a school or beauty parlour may not be 
required to start at the beginner’s rate. In 
hotels and restaurants there is a learning period 
of three months. In shops, including millinery, 
dressmaking or fur-sewing connected with a 
shop, there is a probationary period of three 
months for which no wages need be paid and 
a subsequent learning period of 18 months for 
all workers, the rates varying according as the 
worker is over or under 18 years of age. 


69799—94 


Piece-workers under the miscellaneous fae- 
tory and paper trades order must be paid the 
specified weekly minimum for the first six 
months, after which it is sufficient if only 80 
per cent receive the prescribed minimum. 

As regards hours of labour, the minimum 
rates apply to a week of from 44 to 50 hours 
except in beauty shops and offices where they 
relate to a 48-hour week or the normal work- 
week if less than 48. Overtime after the speci- 
fied hours and short time for less than 44 or 48 
hours, as the case may be, must be paid pro 
rata. Special provisions for shops permit a 
60-hour week from December 15 to 31, require 
time and one-half to be paid for work in excess 
of 50 hours, prohibit any reduction from the 
minimum wage for a statutory holiday and re- 
quire the rates for experienced workers to be 
paid to all part-time and casual employees in 
shops. 

Wages must be paid in cash in shops and 
beauty parlours and no deductions may be 
made. The order governing shops requires 
wages to be paid at regular intervals not ex- 
ceeding one month, while that relating to 
beauty parlours stipulates that the cash must 
be given in a sealed envelope bearing the 
employee’s name, the amount enclosed, the 
date of the week or fortnight she worked, the 
number of hours worked and the hourly rate. 
As required for factories and laundries by the 
Factories Act, the order for offices stipulates 
that one hour daily must be allowed for lunch. 

Where board or lodging or both are pro- 
vided by the employer, the amounts that may 
be taken from wages in payment thereof are 
limited to $2 a week for lodging and $4 for 
board except for workers in laundries. The 
latter may be charged not more than $4.50 for 
board and lodging in Halifax and other towns 
except Sydney and Glace Bay where a maxi- 
mum of $4.50 for board and $1.50 for lodging 
may be deducted. In no case may more than 
25 cents be deducted for a single meal. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


FEMALE EMPLOYEES 








Industries and Occupations 


Food trades,including making of confectionery, biscuits, chocolates, grocery specialties, 
together with bakeries and all allied industries: 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over...............eccceccceccecees 


A towns uncer! 7000 DOpUlaLTOM mati {ite Caayealennme telat) 0). | sual mee Dehn 


Textile and needle trades and allied sewing trades, including weaving, knitting, spinning, 
making of wearing apparel and the working in and on leather goods, boots, 
shoes, furs, etc.: 

Cities and towns of7(000 population(and OVereyenht ue eco... sues kee eee eee 
All towns under 17, 000 POPUIAHTOM ALT BLS Meena Anau) tS. ocalctes sitheral opt ened 


Factories not dealt within other orders, and the Paper trades (whichinclude printing, 
book binding, paper box making, paper bag making, manufacturing stationery 
and other trades making paper or paper nroducts): 

Cities and towns of 17,000 population and Over..............ccccccccccccceees 
Alltowns/underi! 72000 population... Lettie. Aoi Welisiee oe ine 6 0. cleaners cnet eis 


Shops and Stores, including millinery, dressmaking, tailoring and fur sewing, situated 
or in any way connected with a shop or store: 

Citiesiand towns) of 17,000 population andiover cies. ..3obs kk a cca eee ene ee 

All townsiunderdy COO populations: Ue cme mere Ne ool. i). i: sateen wean ent EM 


Telephone Operators: 
Halifax. Svaney, Dartmouth and Glacerbay end... janes vecieilestee mee 
Ambherst, New Glasgow, North Sydney, Truro, Yarmouth, Sydney Mines, 
BAG W Cat Ma eis 815i bo lacie e eiais lee Rim I a aN 6 s\n elninteta aloo nated 


Office work including ticket sellers, attendants in physicians’ and dentists’ offices and 
similar services: 

Cities and towns of 17,000 population and Over............ccccccccccsccsevees 

All towns under 17, 000 Popula irons ce cayenne s isliste MIC NN ELS ee eee 


Hotels, Restaurants, Refreshment Rooms, Boarding or Rooming Houses, Tea Rooms, 
Ice Cream Parlours and Light Lunch Stands: 

Cities and towns of 17,000 population and Over..........:....ccccccsceccceres 

AN towns unadorned, 000 population ivr immune ete: Del stltver, ue a i eas, ol 


Laundries, Dry Cleaning Establishments and Dye Works: 
SE ie AUN ARAL | RA EH MU OP RN Ut abl LF RL aed at 
SS VOMO VAC Clee, AAs ag chet HTL: 2 220s i Re A 
ASoL her MeCOrpOrated TOWNS ere.) se eee et cele ee oie he las are or CFE oe 


Beauty Parlours: 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over.................: ccc esse eee’ 
All towns under 17, 000 Populations |. Wehner ee Ted: ahyticalie. Mey Us aie’. aa 


ee 





Minimum per Week 


Experienced Inexperienced 


workers 


workers 
over 18 


$ 


9.00 «& 10.00 
8.00 & 9.00 


8.00-10.00 
7.00- 9.00 
9.00 « 10.00 


8.00 & 9.00 
7.00 & 8.00 


9.00 - 10.00 
$.00.= 4.900 


[ooh ek<o) 
ooo 
> 
& & & 

od 
ooo 
ooo 
(ae i om a=) 


7.00-10.00 
6.00— 9.00 


Girls 
under 18 


$ 


7.00-10.00 
6.00- 9.00 


10.00 
9.00 


ON 
* 


7.00-10.00 
6.00- 9.00 


7.00-10.00 
6.00- 9.00 
8 .00-10.00 


7.00- 9..00 
6.00- 8.00 


8.00-10.00 
7.00- 9.00 


9.00-10.00 
8.00- 9.00 


7.00-10.00 
6.00- 9.00 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


The Minimum Wage Act, 1930, applying to 
female workers, has not been put in effect. 
The Labour and Industrial Relations Act, 1988, 
which reproduces the provisions of the Fair 
Wage Act, 1936, provides for a Fair Wage 
Board with powers to establish minimum 
wages, Maximum hours and overtime rates. 
No orders of general application have been 
issued. 

Forest Operations 


Under the Forest Operations Act, 1934, a 
Forest Operations Comission was constituted 
with powers to make final decisions in labour 
disputes, subject to the approval of the Minis- 
ter of Lands and Mines, and to fix minimum 
wage scales for the industry. The Act does not 
apply to work on Christmas trees or firewood 
operations. It permits the employment of men 
inexperienced or physically unfit for a full 
day’s work at wages below the minimum rates 
established, if agreements approved by the 
Commission are signed by the employers and 
the men concerned. 

From March 20, 1937, the Commission 
established, for stream driving, an average 


rate of wages of $3 per day and board or its 
equivalent in the case of piece work, but the 
wages paid to cooks were not to be included 
in determining the average rate. Foremen, 
book-keepers and clerks are not within the 
scope of the Act and their wages are not con- 
sidered in determining the average. For boom- 
ing and sorting, the minimum rate is 28 cents 
per hour without board, provided, however, 
that where board is furnished by the employer, 
not more than 50 cents per day may be charged 
the employee. 

From October 1, 1938, for cutting, yarding 
and hauling, the average wage rate paid by 
any employer must be at least $34 per month 
and board and the minimum rate for each 
employee $30 per month and board. Piece- 
workers must not be paid less than an average 
of $34 with board. If board is not furnished 
by the employer, wages must be increased by 
50 cents a day. Wages paid to cooks and truck 
drivers and the amounts paid to employees for 
plece-work are not to be included in deter- 
mining the average wage. 


QUEBEC 


The Fair Wage Act, 1937, replacing the 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act, empowers the 
Fair Wage Board to fix minimum rates and 
maximum hours for any employees except 
farm labourers and domestic servants and 
workers covered by a collective agreement 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Act. 

Two basic orders fix minimum wages in 
commercial and _ industrial establishments. 
Order 1-2-3 applies, outside cities and towns, 
to female employees and to males in the 
same occupations in retail and wholesale stores 
and in factories. Order 4 applies to employees 
of both sexes in commercial and industrial 
establishments of any kind, to road transport, 
hotels, teachers and other classes in cities 
and towns. The Order regulates overtime, 
part-time, piece-work, home-work, payment 
in cash and other matters. For a full summary 
of this Order, see THe Lasour GazettE, May, 
1938; p. 512. 

Subsequent orders deal with special in- 
dustries or occupations which would other- 
wise be covered by one or both of the basic 
orders. In some cases, they relate only to 
a limited area. Those in effect on December 
31, 1938, apply to: silk textiles; stationary 
engineers and firemen employed on the Island 
of Montreal and within a five-mile radius; 
manufacture of shoe counters; cotton textile 
industry excluding persons paid by the month; 
office workers; those engaged exclusively in 
rayon operations; teachers in Verdun; milk 


industry on the Island of Montreal and within 
five miles; hospital employees except in the 
Cities of Quebec and Levis and neighbouring 
counties and excluding religious orders and 
maintenance men; building trades in the 
County of Arthabaska; match factories; main- 
tenance men in buildings used for offices, 
warehouses, industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments or apartment houses, but not hotels 
or restaurants, on the Island of Montreal and 
within a five-mile radius; packing and grading: 
waste paper; wholesale and export trade in 
butter and cheese on the Island of Montreal; 
laundries, dry cleaning and dye-works employ- 
ing more than five persons on the Island of 
Montreal and within a five-mile_ radius; 
funeral casket manufacture, etc.; full-fashioned 
hosiery; tanning and dressing of hides and 
leather; and brick and tile manufacture. 
The accompanying tables show the minimum 
rates established for the principal classes of 
workers by these orders except in cotton 
textiles, teachers in Verdun, hospital em- 
ployees, building trades in Arthabaska County 
and match factories. The cotton textile order 
which continued in effect the rates of wages 
fixed by an agreement between the Dominion 
Textile Company and the National Catholic 
Textile Unions is being revised. The rates 
fixed applied to a 54-hour week. Teachers in 
Verdun had the scale of salaries raised to 
that adopted by the Catholic School Board of 
Montreal. The hospitals order provided for 
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increases over the existing salary or wage 
rates. All match factories in the province are 
to be considered as falling within Zone 2 as 
defined in Order 4 for the purpose of deter- 
mining the minimum rates. 

Different rates are set for the zones into 
which the province is divided by most orders. 
Certain orders require not less than a fixed 
percentage of the employees to be paid one 
minimum rate and the rest at lower minimum 
rates. Apprentices in most of the classes 
under Order 4 may not exceed 10 per cent of 
the total number of employees in the estab- 
lishment and they may be paid not more than 
10 per cent less than the rate for the class. 
Under the special orders apprenticeship is 
usually limited and separate rates are fixed. 

Hours of labour are not limited by the 
orders except that a maximum of 72 hours a 
week is established for male workers by Order 
4. Hours of females and boys under 18 in 
industrial establishments and in shops are 
restricted by statute to 60 a week except with 
special permit. In almost all cases the mini- 
mum rates of wages apply to a specified 
number of hours. Overtime, which must be 
paid for at the rate of time and a half except 
when the Board permits otherwise and under 
certain other conditions, is defined for most 
classes of workers as work in excess of 12 
hours a day, or in excess of 10 hours a day if 
the specified weekly hours are worked or 
in excess of the weekly hours named. In 
silk textiles, however, the overtime rate is 
5 per cent above the minimum and some spe- 
cial workers in other industries are paid pro 
rata or at a fixed rate. Overtime is not pay- 
able to persons earning a minimum of $30 a 
week in the Montreal district, $25 or $20 in 
the other zones, or, unless the hours are in- 
creased by more than 10 per cent, to those 
paid at a rate of 15 per cent above the 
minimum and given two weeks holidays in a 
year and two weeks sick leave with pay. 

For less than 30 hours work in a week em- 
ployees under Order 4 must be paid at least 
15 per cent above the ordinary minimum for 
the class and they must be paid for at least 
three hours work in a day. 


For board and lodging supplied by the em- 
ployer, Order 4 limits the amount that may be 
deducted per week from wages to $5 in the 
Montreal District, $4 in Zones 2 and 3 and 
$3.50 in Zone 4. For board only, the maximum 
deductions are $4, $3 and $2.50 and for room 
only $1.50, $1.25 and $1. Separate meals are 
20 cents, 15 cents and 12 cents. In the milk 
industry and in mining and construction 
camps, the rates for board and lodging are 
higher. 


Wages in Forest Operations 


Under the Act to Assure Reasonable Wages 
for Workmen engaged in Forest Operations, 
1937, an order in council, approved August 30, 
1938, makes it obligatory on all employers 
engaged in forest operations except on private 
lands belonging to farmers or settlers to pay 
to all workers a minimum wage of $45 per 
month of 26 days, with the exception of 
inexperienced youths from 18 to 20 years of 
age, incapacitated persons and men of 60 
years or over for whom the minimum is $30 
per month of 26 days. It is, however, pro- 
vided that in no case may the number of 
such men in a shanty paid less than $45 
per month exceed 124 per cent of the total 
number of workers. The employment of any 
person under 18 years is prohibited. In addi- 
tion to the above wage rates, board and 
suitable lodging must be supplied free of 
charge to the worker. For those on piece 
work, minimum prices for such work are set 
and they may be charged 70 cents per day 
for board and lodging, but all piece workers 
must receive at least $45 per month of 26 
days in addition to board and lodging. No 
deduction may be made from wages for 
medical assistance, cots, blankets, etc., and 
prices for goods sold to workers are subject 
to regulation. Regular hours are limited to 
60 per week, with time and one-quarter for 
overtime and time and one-half for indis- 
pensable work on Sundays except for neces- 
sary work by cooks, cookees, stablemen and 
carters. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC 
Male AND FeMALE EMPLOYEES 





} Minimum per 
Workplaces and Occupations 


Hour Week Month Year 
Qrder 1-2-3*— ; ; : - 
Factories: 
Rural Zone I (with more than 10 employees or in places of over 
De OD) en thre AMR a aay SR ARR, BRO RUE dey | pa Aa enti ae dict ier ee RO (21 TO) SO Ns ili veretape: sore tates ex een ear are 
17 bao) | Maal ae) Se, co Dane ae PS eo 8 
| 123 G20 eS es te eee ah crema eraennees 
Rural Zone II (with less than 10 employees or in places of less than 
OOO) Rete else ie Scie Dien lela heuer ten DEO MMM Te ED Recs 3 18 SUOMI NR yo, Sel ka Spey Vf 
15 CicDOb We ade otthes Costner eneiaente 
12 GO0K [otras i eae ater caere 
Retail and Wholesale Stores: 
MuraleZonep. (vallacesiof 4,000jormore) 2. te casa onieeicia ciereicc.sie lice cree ariels s QEOOM) rice cele cues al leer feet 
GEOO ee aiekerctec a mene bee nine erate ier 
Rural! Zonell! (villagesiof lessithan’ 4,000) / gies ce oe eis cL scsee oseceinle SEOs esas, sssusehg eres | hetmrctciclatetele rs 
Gr00n [ocsecieeus Senn LEER Reeee 
Order 4*— 
Commercial and industrial establishments in cities and towns. 
Zone I (Island of Montreal and 5-mile radius)..............e.e00+- .26 
wae 
17 
BOTAA SEOUL AWOL Se creer e ore aie rors eG. 457 sneer OSTEO NUTT RO ake Petes x Ste ete cee 12.50 54.00 650 
10.50 46.00 550 
8.00 35.00 420 
FOTEOS OUT AWC Ke ee cae ech eRe inlets ote eee ee eae te arate font cicitss osmreisieveteit 14.00 61.00 730 
12.00 52.00 625 
9.20 40.00 460 
HOTA OO=H OULEWEC Kee carasere o sitati sc aycdetiiem 6:6 acaba Arata te reterereretonats eo teters, cys || sisi ilavset chore es nl) 763) 68.50 820 
13:25 57.50 690 
10.25 44 50 535 
Zone II (Quebec City and cities of over 10,000).................-. at 
15 
POMS OUTAW CO PGR ye acl sis leunciale: mace aoe cetateteeiae ere erties ficccls o sien aes 11.50 50.00 600 
9.60 42.00 500 
7.25 31.00 375 
FONT ALOUD) WSO ess heb isn ete sale oh alla a Savors: eke Late race mere ala aoe [ieveie «ars aleneiere rs 13.00 57.00 675 
10.80 47.00 560 
8.00 35.00 420 
LOTIOUS NOULEWEC Meera eto ohh cicic oo cicish oe eerie cmos Diaeote alas se ne cece 14.40 62.50 750 
12.00 52.00 625 
9.00 39.00 470 
Zone III (Levis and towns between 2,000 and 10,000).............. 32 
13 
Teare CASS c¥oy bie AGifS\e) ken SC a BREEN PE REID NARIAD 4 6 GSC COG oo Bator Ie o MeO es 10.50 46.00 550 
8.65 37.50 450 
6.25 27.00 325 
HOLES OUTUWGe Karte eetcl feta icetc lal esis. acecn cesta ee Ree eae Te teree ate siecle aisisleie wie ctw ene 12.00 52.00 625 
9.75 42.50 510 
7.00 30.50 365 
LOT DOSROUP A WECK AN are re ca ES once sceiiete ee terete tise Stree eter eb eeticicicg ea sieve 13.25 57.50 690 
10.80 47.00 560 
7.80 34.00 405 
ZonerVva Other Cicies ANG tOWNS) » cc... ss sos teeee sleleisis ciaicioleiscde ses ae 
112 
OTA So BOLI W, COS Sh. yancieyaevays sowsi ou cheelieveseane neyo disor avafeteroneu arene toasts foie Metuve | ot atevare ltt areeteie 9.60 42.00 500 
Waco 33.50 400 
5.75 25.00 300 
LOD DATNOUTIWEOK RISE HO, SHU OER ee. AIC rae SPREE. ISS 10.80 47.00 560 
8.75 38.00 455 
6.50 28.00 340 
FOP GOH OUP: WOOK eco lea Crack ccleinia oie atc eset lar ote tate fete att hatole aye eerchersss|| Sieve, cleussone/elecays 12.00 52.00 625 
9.60 42.00 500 
7.25 31.00 375 
Seasonal Industries* 
Fruit and vegetable canning— 
FRUPAL ZONCA. Css cake ae eiac islets ah cuslietorsie sale Siege cists Mckee moe atctee need LOE eee aayes MOPAN sary ang vlail[ se atate attemteta 
Gitlesitand sO WIS. cis ices odie aieig seins Stora sinners eee ai aR aiaials A Bike re SA iy baer mn RLS e (itn ne MA be 
Tobacco— 
Outside workers, rural ZONCBs 5. oc <e(ois eles vis ossie ey aicletsis «else eye : io HEA PO AED ws 5 1B Nees Page Ath al Ne nt Pir 
Handling and stemming, zones III and IV.................... eh IPR Re ee rene em ore al nh Sos cen, 


* Wherever three rates are indicated, it is provided that not less than 60 per cent of the workers shall be paid the highest 
rate, not less than 25 per cent the second rate and not more than 15 per cent the lowest rate. In shops and in the tobacco 
industry in rural zones, half the employees must be paid one rate and half the other. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Continued 


Mate AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES—Continued 











Minimum per 





Workplaces and Occupations ——_ 
Hour Week Month Year 
$ $ $ $ 
Order 4*—concluded 
Office workers} 
ZODG We sca e Ne es Seas eae EAE ie oeeule eters ce eernny siete .25 | 12.00-15.00) 52.00-65.00} 625-780 
Pern Ce) ON Ra), oa gs) Cepeda a AeD RL aun ofa ES 1 Veh ekeniiy ke Lana Nba ot ah .224 | 10.80-13.50} 47.00-58.50} 560-700 
ZiGMO MLL ENS On dh, Fame sitar aie eaten ero lsre hatte cae at erate eraterete es era ere lone te .20 9.60-12.00) 42.00-52.00) 500-625 
Zi OME VT V SSA ane boc MTR CA en Soho, Se eOERGLe eRe pe 15 7.25- 9.00} 31.00-39.00] 375-470 
Transport, delivery and express service: 
Drivers of taxis and trucks, (n.e.s) §— 
VACA Steh Uh A SENT A oT uae RD hte RP ES AN oh UO YEA 25 15.00 65.00 780 
Zone EL, Vee ee ae a eas eee Re Ones ss clacuiahaigs 20 12.00 52.00 625 
ZOnOrl Use eon nde sala cR MO ae oe ler pee ie taleieecree o daiel ete 18 10.80 47.00 560 
Aca nig DY Ada at HN a0 ART ORME Ses CU R05 000 5 Oe Ee a oa B15 9.00 39.00 470 
Drivers of trucks, 5,500 lbs. and over, buses, or for long hauling$.. .30 18.00 78.00 935 
el pers Gch ee raat oak, i ane oes aaa per rman T/C “oe .20 12.00 52.00 625 
Messengers, delivery boys on foot or bicycle or accompanying 
iver— 
ABOUT) WEE Me aids i diiniiere sie ats arate ors emotes eetate sees see .10 4.80 21.00 250 
G4 OUPIWEEIC INK «3 cars ccs sie h okermcealere outa crotesa eeeaie larals sels etsvemlereis 10 5.40 24.00 280 
GOP OUTWEEK 25) aaa eats ale clmelare ates ro eibe wife istslalets ccocc hamuctitene 10 6.00 26.00 310 
Garage mechanics{— 
Oe layers slaty autiaceneseel ae ee rete arte eal sts ajars avalaare Siatets 40 21.60 94.00 1,125 
PRO CEA WRAL 5 RS VAS A SR AUR A 35 18.90 82.00 985 
ZONE CLT pe hi Meal asks Uae WAL elie 2s vata by epst ai red nete Ut : apenas .380 16.20 70.00 840 
DODO BV eee Mle csstelae is Oe COAT Ae re Tee Roe erie oer eral eae .25 13.50 58.50 700 


Hotels, restaurants, clubs, curb service**: 


Waiters, chambermaids, bartenders, elevator operators— 





20 10.80 47.00 560 
16 8.75 38.00 455 
13 7.00 30.50 365 
10 5.40 24.00 280 
30 16.20 70.00 840 
25 13.50 58.50 700 
15 8.00 35.00 420 
12 6.50 28.00 340 
25 13.50 58.50 700 
20 10.80 47.00 560 
14 7.50 32.50 390 
12 6.50 28.00 340 
10 5.40 24.00 280 
Teachers employed by school boards: 
Withifreetodoing yey. a SNM Os AU Peg ie AEA SUNS © Gumeatase | Re teks cronele etal fle aie la ons tae eee renee oe cna ed 300 
Withoutiiresodgingss sai hed aU eases tee Re ol SUR GML aaa Ua Roem a Re a td a 400 
Watchmen inindustrial and commercial establishments or other buildings: 
For 60-hour week— 
Anes Vand To eee ce alse wee raletepattierecor tints soe sroluia’ ovatus eiaveterepe carats 25 15.00 65.00 780 
Bone TUM eee Ve eons Patera eee tats eee ai e's Shere SENS gis ome 20 12.00 52.00 625 
OUST TN, Whe Maa al aoe alc MUL a umes Bess eves chogeiuttere ea" eke miadere 15 9.00 39.00 470 
Janitors infree quarters in apartment houses: 
ZOness ANG ll seek BW cg Uae Mee be PRU, eee iste Lay 4: gu Camaae tc faut ioea eRe e iba ta teeta | eee ean a D0: OOmail is tee acer 
ONES TL An LVM cree aero cM eee Re aera elcie claites oe arate tierals Wetateree cree stole eiece tee remeratare 4000 UG aa erates 
Shoe polishers: 
Hones Wand L OSsHOULs) see eae ee ee Bee eee cle vom renee .10 5.40 24.00 280 
Zones Lh andi JiVei(GO) bes cys eae a Oe eae Se ee 10 6.00 26.00 310 


+ Rates are for a 48-hour week and a 60-hour week. Intermediate rate is also fixed for 54 hours. 

§ Rates for a 60-hour week. 

t For 54-hour week except from February 15-June 15, when weekly, monthly and yearly rates are fixed for 60-hour week. 
**For a 54-hour week. Rates for Zone II apply to hotels and boarding houses with from 50-100rooms in Zones III and IV. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Continued 


Mae AND FrmMaLteE Emp.toyvees—Continued 








Minimum per 





Workplaces and Occupations a ee ee 
Hour Week Month 
$ $ $ 
Special Orders— 
Stationary engineers (Montreal district): 
(BRST LARS ey poe Dee rr pl ead eat Te Ah GaN Shes RR Ce digest NE eld bee te taka be ey Ie Ue 200.00 
Second Class) (12-hour: Gary jun resis a siaictedereie chee ate le rete alo Porat ye. 6 inte slate laiatole .60 52 20) cesta ree 
Third Class Aor ICRI LIS ns MRO Aa ce 2 ALS a ES A .50 27 00). Weems 
Fourth Class RR es eS UI ROUTED WALLS RARE Samat Go REO ALA 45 24. BO vache erie eel 
Firemen STE il ear eave cae GenSlare aan cP aPEECIR Eegas WRC OR Dba 4 ron 18,90 iin oeeeie sates 
Manufacture of shoe counters: 
(For 50-hr. week for 32 weeks and 55-hr. week for 20 weeks)— 
Mioulderss (25% 'atieach' rate) ja) 58 facia a wetter a eis team eee «cen, ano lilan ue TNs oa gb istalendt sia Naa ald 
SBOE ecliptic st en tm MOE Fen ee eal 
TS ti eden int av Gait oe eRe rier ay oe Wn 
Moulders’ apprentices—1—6 months..............cccceecceececceeessecees PANO A CREE RCT CAG ee 
THL2IMONEDS eee ck eters Leet lsat 6 asamicdst sale a af ON aN sie ies inca) te 1 LeMay wear fee 
Automatic skiverimachine setters ie) ktuenee ecco ce ke vale cle slews « ROL te [UPL NAV oD MNES PN eg UR Rat 
CORR RITES SRS RG QS EN Ms a MSNA AN aR SAAS ESPON 9, Ua OE AN {UIE Pe sn MORO oa | ANS NS De ata aa 
WLheriemploveessa. asec. cc he dessa le SOE AMG eis wc ob gie'y 6 65% 72S I) SR AREY NH SA CUTS AOR) 
25% NH a Mn OY TENSE 
15% Oy Dip [ties Bi eemcalc eels a cee ab cements Sia 
Milk industry (Montreal district ): 
(For 60 hours, 6 days, or 65 hours, 7 days)— 
per day 
INSTA ONWOERKECTS edie dca rte cosh) sere cere ta ohata ORR Citleie clewe wists ones «ok 60% 85 St OOPS chisictheta stems 
25% .30 DON Nie acaba ya eaten ta taba 
10% .25 DEOO wil eave cetera 
5% .20 1460: here 
ID TIVOrS QNASALCAINEN . cise sale aitioss sisuss.e Gules ease Smear tate ie haere As eles aot 60% 40 3. DOM bo aerate 
25% ‘35 B00 Ree eee 
15% .30 QiBOWe eee eee 
Maintenance of public buildings: per week 
levatorionerators: (43206 Mrs.) asa terre! ecvoropetereroe wtevetnrsvedsvare ave eens lcd cians ah ere IMs selene earned 13:,00=1 7-00) yee S 
Elevator operators, apartment houses (49-60 Drs.)...........ccccccceceecccecfeesssececees 13::00-16:00 [ice Nacete 
Cleaners i(ZAaOOna TS yer Waa esata git eels! dhs ceeeoWas AMC ar aiate crates atlas soe le lclecillne sieges cure as OL O0-1S. O01 insane 
PATICORS | (Hits) Mee Are elec syNoniyy) FRAN, tie AU Ab cam oi SURI Fee ae ORT LS ard ee PRUE A Ee SS ON 40.00-85 .00 
Qualified tragesmenu(48 ours) chisisdeee «ies ¢nio-21e/s.0 els widbe ole Seltere ote sites 016s 4x9s COD ho: Bev eer Se), CHta Ree re 
C4chouri weeks) sicgaw ee he ee eos cele sale ole om aif cccvecotone mete eicke DEO0 7 ee eee 
TE ESOULOLS (A SHOUTS ies Fa cases shayccei bre is Dey shs tole toxaya's Bparatal ener aerar pL Cnete oe are ws costs eusluls AOS B02 5 SERED 8 TIS TT SRR a 
(SA RTIOUTS WOK} od orevor ayers Cccsece tiers alererecty on er ateT es a taTe ale alias louse Shu/areraiotous|fieisioialensersigmie s 20007 uit as rete 





(II) Full time service with living quarters (1-12 apts. to over 90 apts.). 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Concluded 


Mate AND FEMALE EmpLoyees—Concluded 























Minimum (a)|Average (a) Minimum per hour 
Workplaces and Occupations Rate Rate Workplaces and Occupations —__—____——_ 
per hour per hour Male Female 
$ 3 $ 3 
Special Orders—Con. Special Orders—Con. 
Silk textiles (except velvet and Full-fashioned hosiery: 
fabries under 10” wide)— General employees for 50-hour 
ikhrowing depts wees ss sats cere: .16-.35 .20-.48 week from June 1-Aug. 31 and 
Warping eit etc sid mene .17-.31 .21-.39 55-hour week from Sept. 1- 
Wea VAN oT Ner neha putea tee .18-. oe .22-.51 May 31. 
Clothiroomen is sa voto eel: .17-.2 .21-.31 Montreal district— 
Maintenance men................ 21H, Serb) .26-.45 PAO rai secderte ee ences De TOO C POD 30 
Printing dee Os ee wg sera era ie .21-.56 .26-.71 DOO saree eas ote oo 26 
PN GTA VINA Nahecic eer ae bea vareleiae .16-.41 .19-.51 JOG ae pee Usk cas ee 28 aod 
Dyeing ser ee x eear ty OR) UB ora cre at .19-.27 24-33 NA ie aay crete sy. Robs Ae, .20 .16 
HINTS IN Ae aes crt 2 Med .18-.25 .22-.30 Rest of province— 
Circular hosiery knitting........ .16-.43 .18-.53 DOT tiecre tee oe soe eee .50 28 
Warp knitting agian si wee. .16-.31 .20-.39 7d Aree cans SEPP = Acs Gbege ion 24 
Cellulose acetate process........ .33(c) 42 PA YAIR RS codes BH ER Fake Carer eds 19 
Cellulose acetate yarn manufac- LU Acie saat deadly nt aie RN a a we dara iff 15 
GUNS GAARA MRC ee .16-.30(c) .21-.37 
Waste paper industry: 
Funeral casket manufacture: (54-hour week)............. 60% BAL .20 
General employees, for 54-hour 25% 422 18 
week— 15% silyl 16 
Cities and towns of over 10,000 .18-.35 .20-.41 
Rest of province.............. .14-.27 .15-.37 
Apprentices— 
For first. 300 Ours, 4:5 access LSuW| Wares pcre diet G 
For 1,300-2,600 hours.......... SOAP MRSA Leer f 
After) 2:600\hours..ishe5 donde een SLO eee cere eats 
Workplaces and Occupations Minimum Workplaces and Occupations Minimuna 
per hour per hour 
$ $ 
Special Orders—Concluded. Butter and cheese wholesale and export trade: 
Bricks and tile: Handlers (48-hour week during 6 months).. 40 
For a 60-hour week— (55-hour week during 6 months).. 45 
Montreal, Quebee and districts............. .30—.45 General :workersi Wane nea sos sec 60%. 125% 
Reston DrOvinlCe ecm ceils coc cle ae necioe: .27-.403 25% £22 
15% aLy 
Laundries, dye-works, dry cleaning, employing 
Sashes, door and wood building products: more than 5 (Montreal district ): 
General employees for 50-hour week— General workers, male 
Montreal, Quebec and districts............. 38 (for’69-hour week))a..o. sacs siecle alate 25% 19 
Factories in towns of 5,000 or over employ- 25% +21 
ing 10 or more for at least 6 months a year 34 25% 24 
Rest/otsthe provinee,: 5.0. sels eee .32 25% .30 
Labourers, according to above zones.......... .O2 General workers, female 
28 (for 64-hour week)... s.a.aes o> s+ ote 25% 19 
25 25% Oi 
Apprentices— 25% 24 
hinst year all wonestencat tesa ceancn aos 15 25% .26 
Second “ Zone 1 .20 Hides and leather: 
ay pia .18 General employees for 55-hour week— 
Mins lated Montreal and Quebec districts......... 60% 40 
Bhi i Zone iL 25 25% 30 
oro o22 15% 20 
Ca dae pat Other towns of over 10,000............ 60% SSy/ 
Fourth “ Zone 1 32 25% 28 
ee 2 28 15% 20 
Sea .25 Resto province. eae os ek seein 60% o32 
25% 20 
15% 16 





(«) For 10-hour day and 50-hour week. Minimum and average rates per hour are fixed for several classes of employees ia 
warious departments. Only the lowest and highest rates are given. Average rates are required to be determined at least 
every 8 weeks. 

(6) 55-hour week. 

(c) 8-hour shift, 7-day week. 
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ONTARIO 


The Minimum Wage Act of 1920 applied 
directly only to females but as amended in 
1934 stipulated that males replacing female 
employees must be paid at least the minimum 
fixed for the latter. The Minimum Wage Act, 
1937, repeals the 1920 Act. It applies to both 
sexes In any business, trade or occupation ex- 
cept agriculture and domestic service but the 
one order made under its authority is one 
relating to the textile industry. 

Orders under the earlier ‘Statute remain in 
neries; jewellery trades; laundries, telephone 
systems; dyeing and dry cleaning works; retail 
stores; custom millinery; hotels and restau- 
rants; beauty shops; shoeshine parlours; 
offices; elevator employees; theatres and places 
of amusement. Custom tailoring in the five 
largest cities, Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Ottawa and Windsor, falls within the factory 
order. The retail stores order does not apply 
to office and restaurant workers employed in 
connection with a shop. 

The learning period varies with the industry 
and, in some cases, with age. There is no 
learning period for workers in theatres or 
places of amusement, hotels, restaurants or 
shoeshine parlours. In beauty shops and in 
custom tailoring in the five cities mentioned 
there is no prescribed minimum for the first 
three months nor in the case of elevator opera- 
tors for the first two weeks. In factories and 
offices, except where the worker has a business 
college diploma, the learning period is one year 
for a girl over 18, and 18 months for one under 
18. In offices in towns or villages of less than 
4,000, there is no distinction on the ground of 
age and the learning period is 18 months in 
places of more than 1,000 population and 12 
months in smaller places. In jewellery trades 
a worker is entitled to the full minimum after 
18 months if she is over 18 years of age and 
after two years if under that age. In shops, 
except in small places, girls over 18 have a 
learning period of one year and if under 18, two 
years. Employees reaching 18 years of age 
without selling experience in the five cities 
named must be paid at least $11 a week for 
the first six months, then the full minimum. 
In laundries, the learning period is nine 
months; in beauty shops, two years; in tele- 
phone offices, one year; and in custom mil- 
linery, three years. 

The minimum rates are declared to apply to 
® specified number of hours per week, which 
varies according to the size of the municipality, 
or to the usual number of hours worked in the 
establishment if less than the specified number, 
The Industry and Labour Board, which 
administers the Act, has no power to fix 
maximum working hours but may fix special 
rates for work in excess of the stipulated hours. 
In municipalities of over 50,000 persons the 
specified number of hours is 48; in municipali- 
ties with 10,000 to 50,000 persons, 50 hours, 


and in other municipalities or places without 
municipal organization, 54 hours. 

All the orders in effect that were made under 
the earlier Act required overtime to be paid 
for at proportionate rates but minimum hourly 
rates, instead of weekly, were established for 
canning factories operating seasonally and 
hotels and restaurants. Special overtime rates 
have been fixed in the textile industry by the 
Industry and Labour Board. For the first two 
hours” work in excess of regular daily hours, 
314 cents an hour must be paid to girls and 
women over 18, 274 cents an hour to girls of 17, 
and 224 cents to girls under 17 years of age. 
For males the rates for the first two hours of 
overtime in any day range from 274 cents an 
hour for those under 17 to 40 cents for those 
over 21, the lower rate increasing by 24 cents 
with each year of age. All other overtime 
must be paid for at the rate of time and one- 
half. Employees who receive more than the 
weekly minimum for the regular work-week 
must be paid time and one-quarter for the 
first two hours overtime in any day and time 
and one-half for all other overtime. 

The provisions as to payment for part-time 
and short-time vary. The textile order re- 
quires part-time workers employed for at least 
40 hours a week to be paid the prescribed 
minimum wage for a week and those working 
for less than 40 hours to be paid an hourly 
rate equal to one-fortieth of the minimum. 
Workers temporarily on short time must be 
paid at least their regular hourly rate. 

The proportions of inexperienced workers 
that may be employed is limited in shops and 
laundries to 40 per cent of the total number 
of female employees and in custom millinery, 
exclusive of temporary help, in the four lar- 
gest cities to 334 per cent. 

All beginners, including piece-workers in 
factories, must be paid the weekly minimum 
for the first six months and in laundries for 
the first three months. Afterwards and at all 
times in the textile industry, it is sufficient if 
80 per cent of the piece-workers receive the 
prescribed minimum. In the seasonal fruit 
and vegetable industry only 60 per cent of the 
piece-workers need be paid the minimum. 

For board in hotels and restaurants in 
Toronto, not more than $5 a week may be 
charged to employees nor more than $2 for 
lodging. Elsewhere in the province and in 
seasonal canning factories the maximum de- 
duction for lodging is $1.50 a week and for 
board $4.50. Not more than 25 cents may be 
charged for a single meal. 

The Commercial Vehicle Act, 1936, gives the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council power to fix 
minimum rates of pay for drivers of goods 
vehicles. This provision was made by the 
Public Commercial Vehicle Act, 1934, now re- 
pealed, but no minimum rates have been es- 
tablished. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN ONTARIO 


MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 





Minimum per Week 





Industries and Occupations Inexperienced | Inexperienced 
Experienced Workers Workers 
Workers over 18 years | under 18 years 
$ $ $ 
I.—Male and Female Employees— 
Textiles: 
Mia eat Seren iio. deve cuce bits) Geraint ra he att erg PRR ERIM ia a icty, ove sofeie oreieee 16.00 13 .00-15.00 11.00-12.00 
DiCc¥ ones} Coy Ran RMBH a gests PSIG IY At) ROARS A A Ae Sg oy CE A UO 12.50 12.50 9.00-11.00 
W.—Female Employees— 
Factories, including needle trades, drugs and chemicals, etc., boots and shoes 
and other leather trades, electrical supplies, food, tobacco, rubber, 
printing, paper and all others except seasonal canning and jewellery 
trades: 
HELOLONCO Ne ae RU AS aid Sy INTL otc rate te Ne RE UST HERTS RS oe 3, TEAR Par A Rr 12.50 | 10.00 « 11.00 8.00-10.00 
Cities‘of'50:000/or,over except. £ Orontowts ona teak ees eee aetene 11.50 9.50 & 10.50 8.00-10.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities of 
TOLOOOICO SOVOGOH: Li AAAS RT Pee etaretare «soca habet 93 Bag 11.00 9.00 «& 10.00 7.00-10.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities of 
SOOO COLO ONG eee Uk) Lana ote KARMEPeR RECA on cca eid al seaman aie 11.C0 9.00 « 10.00 7.00-10.00 
Ttheirestlol the Provinces) TON.) OI, Mae rae lai! ctalent aera 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
Factories canning, packing and evaporating fruits and vegetables, which 
operate seasonally: 
EE ORT EOE MA is cikisee Gis SHENG aiscs ap SOU al Sec AR IaIeS aaa ae ew cel giie, alates 25e. per hr. 25c. per hr. 20c. per hr. 
Citiesiof30.000 or over except, Toronto, vga de ecole s o's «15 sie'sic elses 23C. ohne 23608 oe 
Citiesianditowns 5000/56: 30000.) Bee eye entS oa) Srererelameea re 226.4 hinge 226.4 gins 15¢) at 
owns and wallares?,000.:to.5, 000.) ve te aul ee eo 20c. sk 20c. ae 15c. isd 
HE TEstOLGNe IE TOVINCC Lycee ene emetic side ae cen slo's tittle cccteve ett 18¢.: 33 18¢..> 7 156)" * 
Jewellery: 
KPROTON GOL ere nee he ea aioe ee te ee a ae EMRE Ue ahve asic ove. w ehata ei gee 12.50 9.00-11.00 7.00-10.50 
Cities of 50,000 population or over, except Toronto...........-0000- 11.50 8.00-10.00 7.00-10.50 
Towns and cities 10,000 to 50,000 population............-cceeeeeees 11.00 7.50- 9.50 6.00- 9.50 
Towns and cities 5,000 to 10,000 population................ccc cece 11.00 7.50- 9.50 6.00- 9.00 
‘The'rest of ther ProvinGe eres eens Pek Maes te = deste o leva olevere tora sual 10.00 7.50- 9.50 6.00- 9.00 
Custom millinery (in shops and workrooms, but not in factories ) 
Wes co LaRPO MAN AA Nl MAM ON RAT VAs ep ia AS RE rh aE A SR Are 12.50 6.00-10.00 6.00-10.00 
Orrawarihlamal tons uondon;) Winsor sais acid cs leicicis eve slew stee ees 12.00 6.00-10.00 6.00-10.00 
Towns and cities 10,000 to 50,000 population 11.00 5.00- 9.00 5.00- 9.00 
Places of population '4;000 bo) 10,000 si) nreme tates seleivcie tela os) > 21s .cpsinis oer 10.00 5.00- 9.00 5.00- 9.00 
Telephone Systems, including Telephone Switchboard or Exchange: 
(BOON GOs Sey ha Hele sie we.) Mire 2d a orev STM re ee 12.50 | 10.00 & 11.00 | 10.00 & 11.00 
Ottawa; llamilton. London.) Wind SOra ences colds aa elses eateries 12.00 | 10.00 «& 11.00- | 10.00 & 11.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities of 
1¢, 000 to 50, ONO population We mae ands cilat., Coe. , aakils 11.00 9.00 & 10.00 9.00 « 10.00 
Cities, towns, vill ages and unincorporated urban communities of 
4, 000 to 10, 000! populations. Rede. see ea sities oaielends 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 8.00 & 9.00 
The rest of the Province: 
Exchanges with Over oul LMCRA a en een ererece crevasse eetue eelate 9.00 7.00 & 8.00 7.00 & 8.00 
Exchanges with between 50 and 300 lines................22000- 7.00 5.00 «& 6.00 5.00 & 6.00 
Retail stores: 
AEOPONLO 5 REM En ak Cutis SETA EL TIED pen Aa II NIRS Ns UCL AP 12.50 | 10.00 « 11.00 8.00-11.00 
Oftawa,) Hamilton, London. WinGSOr wu pe sake ocine.ciere's Sexes axel ciee 12.00 | 10.00 « 11.00 8.00-11.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities of 
from 10/0001t0150; 000 population Gan meas e. dec. cicicleloien 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 7.00-10.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities of 
from 4,000 to 10000 papilation eta ee nee ccc ceae Seoneaee 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
Towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities of from 
1,000 to 4, O00 pomilation Ce western en ca ae Mama 9.00 6.00 & 8.00 6.00 - 8.00 
The rest Of the Province.) aoe ee | Oe ae 8.00 6.00 « 7.00 6.00 & 7.00 
Theatres and Amusement Places, including ushers, cashiers and cleaners 
PUOLONLOM re et es sic ret Ie re lea OR eis ee trac meta eee 12.50 per week or 30 cents per hour for all 
OttawasHamilton, LoadonsiWindsor seed. ocd ales os's caso chiew ae 12.00 per week or 27 cents per hour for all 
Cities and towns 10, 000 to 50, 000: population eases, Nis cote ais ees 11.00 per week or 25 cents per hour for all 
The rest of the ProvinGe. dacs leet e Bee hhc ods tate 11.00 per week or 25 cents per hour for all 
Laundries, Cleaning and Pressing Establishments, Dry Cleaning Establish- 
ments and Dye Works: 
Torontowe 3208. PACH O ae) ee eor ey errs Mme ene, . Yara saat 4 12.50 9.00-11.00 9.00-11.00 
Ottawa, bamilton, London, Wimdsor...5..kes asus: cso o's cerere sins 12.00 9 .00-11.00 9.00-11.00 
He TESt OL CHO PrOVIMCOM ae cme. thts cote e wiatitict eee ae vies Slearanats 11.00 8.00-10.00 8.00-10.00 
Offices: 
EPOTONGO! ae Se oli 5) Bee ee eee OTe sig cle Re aa 12.50 | 10.00 « 11.00 8.00-10.00 
Ottawa? Hamilton, London, Windsonss2e. to nies do oc os «oe eesieee 12.00 | 10.00 «& 11.00 8.00-10.00 
Cities, towns, villages nad unincorporated urban communities of 
10, 000 to 50, O0G-population. S.A Mamata > cgictemtens came 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 7.00- 9.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities of 
4, 000 to 10, O0Opopulation.t cae Mae arate ciclosielaag mnie cet. 10.00 8.00 « 9.00 6.00- 8.00 
Towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities of 1,000 to 
41000 Dopulation! él k sf waver ey teniee He Nee see wie eldledi ates ies 9.00 6.00- 8.00 6.00- 8.00 
‘ine rest Oithe PrOvinCe wanuece cose cine tee rateters ae eleclertaa ean 8.00 6.00 & 7.00 6.00 & 7.00 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN ONTARIO—Concluded 


Mate AND Femate Emptoyers—Concluded 


Industries and Occupations 


ii.—Female Kmployees—Concluded 


Elevator Employees: 
PLOY OR COR c eke, stor Nels © Dist :s hates. anicts oeenetate Pe ERI nals do acct ts als sh lart 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor...............0.e00e000- 
Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population 
Cities and towns 4,000 to 10,000 population. .................00000- 
Pig cosnOU0, co U0 PODULAtION\. «ost war cee ec emelticeso teres tun re 
FUNG TOSTLOL ONC LLOVINCE lc. oe race eee eee Sree eee te coe ek wes 





PTROPOMUOM A. < Aieta:s lear a) SOR CE ae «la ei ld Bie SI eee areola ies 
Ottawa aanmilton, London, Windsonvaciceuiet ones o> cb kioechooes 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities of 
Bri 0,000°60'50\000 population s.!').. 52004 . PI a eT... bs es. 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities of 
APO EO VC OUO POD ations: Saree cate etalon cele: lise 


Beauty Parlours, etc.: 
ROP ONY sO ges especies sik a a hae GN AA pes Ra ame i Ji ae eu ciabaaaal 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor.'¢2!. ge yen ee eae 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities of 
Frond UCU LOLOUUU0 DODULALION: a. cu eiae i meLiien aut mic on ts 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities of 


Minimum per Week 











from 5,000 Lo 10:000 ‘populations sje eee 


Shoe Shine Parlours: 


PRGROWIO IN. Ree cs or eal 0 A sik LI RI ah cael ee 


, Inexperienced | Inexperienced 
Experienced Workers Workers 
Workers over 18 years | under 18 years 
$ $ $ 
12.50 for all 
12.00 for all 
11.00 for all 
10.00 for all 
9.00 for all 
8.00 for all 
26 cents per hour for all 
25 cents per hour for all 
22 cents per hour for all 
20 cents per hour for all 
12.50 §.00-10.50 5.00-10.50 
12.00 5.00-10.50 5.00-10.50 
11.00 4.00- 9.00 4.00- 9.00 
dich n ibe mage 10.00 4.00- 9.00 4.00- 9.00 


12.50 for all 





MANITOBA 


The Manitoba Minimum Wage Act applies 
to any person employed in a mail-order house, 
office, place of amusement, shop or factory 
in any city in the province and orders made 
or proposed to be made under it may be 
extended by Order in Council to persons 
employed in any trade, industry or calling 
in any part of the province. 

Minimum Wage orders in effect relate 
throughout the province to both sexes in 
factories, retail and wholesale stores, hotels 
and restaurants, and employees 18 years of 
age or over not covered by another order; 
and in cities to males and females working 
in department stores and mail-order houses. 
Employees not otherwise covered do not 
include farm workers or domestic servants. 
Two orders applying to males only govern 
boys under 18 in certain manufacturing in- 
dustries in Winnipeg and men _ performing 
work usually done by boys. Certain other 
orders apply to females and boys under 18 
in cities only, except where otherwise speci- 
fied. 

The Act stipulates that in any industry 
where a minimum wage is established, no 
person 18 years of age or over may be 
employed at less than 25 cents per hour 
except where regulations provide for different 
rates. The Board may issue a permit grant- 
ing modification of or exemption from any 
provisions of the orders in case of exceptional 
conditions. 


The rates vary with experience and, in 
some cases, with age. Learners’ rates apply 
for one year to employees over 18 years of 
age in factories, department stores and mail- 
order houses and in dressmaking, and for six 
months in fur sewing and offices. For office 
workers, a business college diploma entitles 
a girl over 18 to the minimum for experi- 
enced workers. For those under 18, minimum 
weekly rates of $8, $9 and $10 are fixed for 
boys and girls 15, 16 and 17 years of age 
respectively and of $10.50 for one who is 
17 years and 6 months. An employee who 
has completed a business course lis entitled 
to the minimum rate for a person one year 
older. The learning period for workers under 
18 in dressmaking and fur-sewing is two 
years and 18 months respectively, but if a 
girl becomes 18 before completing the term 
in fur sewing she is required to serve only 
half the remainder before being entitled to 
the full minimum wage. In dressmaking after 
serving one year, she must be paid the rate 
for inexperienced adults when she reaches 
the age of 18. In factories, department 
stores and mail-order houses, employees under 
18 who have put in one year or more are 
entitled to the full minimum rate when 
they reach the age of 18. Boys under 18 
employed in hotels and restaurants, except 
bell boys, must be paid the full minimum 
rate after two years’ experience. 
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The number of learners and employees 
under 18 years of age may not exceed 25 per 
cent of the total number of employees within 
the scope of an order. In offices, however, 
the number of female employees paid at 
the rates for inexperienced or minor em- 
ployees and the number of boys under 18 
together may not be more than 25 per cent 
of the total staff, male and female. The 
learning period is fixed, without regard to 
age, at two years in tailoring, 18 months in 
beauty parlours but with no prescribed mini- 
mum for three months prior to this period, 
16 months in retail and wholesale stores, 
three months for females in hotels and 
restaurants, and four seasons of 10 weeks 
each in millinery. In the two orders applying 
to males only, the highest minimum fixed 
must be paid after one year. 

As in the other western provinces, the 
Minimum Wage Board may limit working 
hours and this has been done in the case of 
female workers and boys under 18 and in 
certain work-places for males over 18. Maxi- 
mum weekly hours for females and boys 
under 18 are 50 in dressmaking, tailoring and 
millinery, 48 in factories, department stores, 
mail-order houses, retail and wholesale stores, 
fur-sewing, places of amusement, beauty 
parlours and, except for female cooks, in 
hotels and restaurants, and 44 in offices. 
Daily hours may not exceed 10 in beauty 
parlours, barber shops and hotels and res- 
taurants, nine in department stores and mail- 
order houses, retail and wholesale stores (ex- 
cept on Saturdays), fur-sewing and tailoring, 
places of amusement and for boys under 18 
in factories in Winnipeg. In dressmaking 
and millinery, the maximum working day is 
eight and a half hours and for females em- 
ployed in factories and offices, eight hours. 

Overtime for a limited period may be 
worked in most cases under special permit 
but no overtime may be worked by persons 
under 16 in department stores or mail-order 
houses or under 17 in shops or by persons 
under 18 in factories. 

In retail and wholesale stores, the mini- 
mum rates for male workers over 18 apply 
to a nine-hour day (103 hours on Saturday) 
and a 48-hour week, and overtime for males 
and females must be paid for at five cents 
an hour more than the minimum rate except 
where the wage is above the minimum plus 
the amount for overtime. In hotels of 100 
or more rooms male employees have a maxi- 
mum 54-hour week but the minimum rates 
apply to a 48-hour week for all males over 
18 and time in excess of 48 hours must be 
paid pro rata. In factories, the overtime rate 
is 80 cents an hour for females and boys 


under 18 and for males over 18 in Greater 
Winnipeg, unless the wages paid are at the 
no other order applies and for men perform- 
ing work usually done by boys, for whom 
no maximum work-week is established, apply 
to a 48-hour week. 

Part-time work in stores for less than 16 
hours a week must be paid for at the mini- 
mum hourly rate for experienced workers. 
In places of amusement, ticket sellers and 
ushers must be paid at least 30 cents an hour 
when working less than 40 hours a week. 
In department stores and mail-order houses 
experienced employees have a minimum of 
25 cents an hour for part-time work and 
inexperienced workers must be paid the rate 
for inexperienced adults. Except in shops, 
factories and places of amusement, part-time 
workers must be paid for not less than four 
hours on any day they are required to report 
for duty. In factories only two hours need 
be paid for. 

Maximum deductions permitted from wages 
for board and lodging are $2 per week for 
lodging, $4.50 for board or $6 for both in 
the case of those employeed in fur-sewing, 
dressmaking, tailoring, millinery and in beauty 
parlours; $2.50 for lodging and $4 for board 
in hotels and restaurants and for employees 
not covered by special orders and 25 cents 
for single meals in shops. No reduction may 
be made from the minimum wage for statu- 
tory holidays in beauty parlours, shops, 
department stores, mail-order houses or fac- 
tories. 

Under the Highway Traffic Act, the Muni- 
cipal and Public Utility Board has established 
a minimum wage rate for drivers of public 
service vehicles certificated for passenger 
transportation of $20 per week for a 6-day 
week for drivers employed by the week, or 
$80 per month for drivers hired by the month; 
those employed otherwise than by the month 
or week to be paid at least at the same rate. 
If wages are proposed to be paid on any other 
basis than that provided for, the scale must 
be approved by the Board. Hours are limited 
to nine per day for driving, 12 per day in 
any capacity, with a six-day week. 

The Taxicab Act applies only to taxicabs 
in Greater Winnipeg. It limits hours on duty 
to 12 a day on not more than 6 days a week. A 
minimum wage of $17.50 per week was fixed 
for drivers employed by the week from 
February 15, 1937.. For a driver employed 
otherwise than by the week, a minimum of 
$1.60 per day must be paid for each day he 
is on duty. If he is on duty for more than 
four hours on any one day, he must be paid 
at least $1.60 and, in addition, not less than 
40 cents an hour for each hour in excess of 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN MANITOBA 


Mate AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 


—————————————————————— OO Oe nn eee eee eee eee 
Ns se... en... aaah sisi <ssenessereilaaspomsanansaanasaremeianases 


Minimum per Week 











Industries and Occupations Inexperienced 
Experienced workers Young Persons 
workers over 18 under 18 
$ $ $ 
I.—Male and Female Employees— 
Manufacturing and general occupations in which articles are manufactured, 
altered, dyed, washed, cleaned, repaired, printed, packed and adapted for 
sale, including the sale and delivery of such articles: 
Incorporated cities and the area within the Greater Winnipeg Water 
District at any time; at any summer resort, June-September, in- 
CLIT VOLE NEL CUR Abd. |, SERNA APNE PAWN: CURR es LONELY OF 12.00 9.00-11.00 8.00-10.00 
Anysothen pariiolthe! Province. £.).50 bcs en A «UO este bails 10.00 7.00- 9.00 6.00- 8.00 
Departmental stores and mail order houses including manufacturing departments 12.00 9.00-11.00 8.00-10.00 
Retail and wholesale stores including delivery of goods (excluding department 
stores and mail order houses ): 
Incorporated cities and the area within the Greater Winnipeg Water 
District at any time; at any summer resort, June-September, in- 
CUT BI VOT MN et eas, ells oS REN, IE 5 NANO A NERD Ce 12.00 8.00-11.00 8 .00-11.00 
ANY Ot Her par touche PLOVANCE WA) dae his auc, s cis Due eelee icraleetee wits duces 10.00 6.00- 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
General employees, 18 years of age or over, in occupations not otherwise regulated 
and not specifically excepted: 
Cities and the municipalities of St. James, St. Vital, Fort Garry, Tuxedo, 
East Kildonan, West Kildonan, Old Kildonan, Brooklands, Trans- 
cona or any summer resort, June-September, inclusive Sole ee 12.00 1:2) 00) {ie eee neta ita 
Any other part of the Pravince<008T 5 6G Oe TO OORor MeO’ CON OTe Et ly eee reins 
.25 per hr. .21 per hr. 
Yi.—Female Employees— 
Furriers’ establishments in Winnipeg, St. Boniface and Brandon............... 12.00 9.00-10.50 8.00-10.00 
Dressmakers’ establishments in Winnipeg and St. Boniface...............0000: 12.00 8.00-11.00 6.00-10.00 
HE ASEOTON ORESUEOLISTENILCMUUS TM Mew: cia! stane a 6) vues os tuvaalavelolders dhe tis seek oa eee eee 12.00 6.00-11.00 6.00-11.00 
VEGI MeRITCSEADIESRIVENES Dn aicn cl eine ce 6 as Mave leiden Rates eR c aieiala nes on eres 12.00 5.00-10.00 5.00-10.00 
Places of amusement in Winnipeg, St. Boniface, St. James and Brandon: 
ibickeusellersiand ushersGe os 215,.) eA SORE ec eters sete + 12.00 T2300 ils oe eerste 
Cleaners AN hs WED EM eT Dek UNE SOS Rean oe Re Ree NE EE .35 per hr. ESOVDEPR MT, by [ia ued ak a ataee 
BCU DORLOUTS \OGKOCI SLODS eter at wats s sue ee ele ase Mee one altlavers ola 12.00 8.00-11.00 8.00-11.00 
Hotels, restaurants, clubs, etc.: 
Area within the Greater Winnipeg Water District and the City of 
Brandon at any time and the City of Portage la Prairie, May- 
October, inclusive, and at any summer resort, June-September, 
inclusive. 12.00 or 9.60 or 9.60 or 
Sf .25 per hr, .20 per hr. .20 per hr. 
Any other part of the Province at any time and in Portage la Prairie, 
November-April, inclusive, population of 1,000 or more........... 9.60 9.60 9.60 
less than 1,000........... 8.64 8.64 8.64 
Offices in Winnipeg, St. Boniface, St. James and Brandon..............-...+- 12.50 10.50-11.50 8.00-10.50 
Iil.—Male Employees— 
Boys under 18 in factories in Greater Winnipeg and Brandon, including garages 
and filling stations and engaged in making, altering, repairing, jinishing, 
packing and assembling the parts thereof and adapting for sale or use any 
PEEL CUCRASCOTIURUOW TEU ote cies lars hacia s/o siesta ele eS Oiee ea ener MEEPS cay assiciye als a succes she MRL lees fapeiecarsatca cee tebe sie 8.00-10.00 
Adult males performing work usually done by boys under 18, that is, delivering 
telegrams, handbills, parcels, or newspapers, on foct or bicycle, office boys, 
shoe shiners, pin boys and in any similar work designated by a Bureau of 
SOO OUPAITUS DECEO I oe este ltta Svcd eb eRe Ge oS ALR Tey Mees ORCC ARTE hs Tor cin fob) aus’ snes clove ticpere ie S00=10! 00) Waicis cto eoeeeeees 
Hotels, restaurants, clubs, etc.: 
Greater Winnipeg, Brandon at any time and Portage la Prairie, May- 
October, inclusive, and at any summer resort, June-September, 
inclusive. 
Generaliem ploviersecyt oi cre ee ree re Te en Ores srccelane 12.00 12.00 §.00-10.00 
I BEI oyoN:/ sit ea Sot ato a can tec eT RRO a niin Siar aahicis n Ato HS eee oe 8.00 8.00 8.00 
Other parts of the Province and in Portage la Prairie, November-April, 
inclusive. 


AU ETA LON OCB se retrae isos picre cis aesis fa eave eels ovava etel Marstons RUaeHebahal sione caval dale’: 10.00 10.00 10.00 
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four. From May 1, 1937, it was stipulated 
that a driver employed by the year or month 
rate of 30 cents an hour for the hours actually 
worked. The rates for employees to whom 
must be paid a wage equal to what he would 
receive if paid by the week; that where he 
is hired by the week, he must be paid the 
prescribed minimum for the week whether he 
has four, five or six days of work, unless he 
is absent through illness or by arrangement. 


Far Wage Act 


The Fair Wage Act, 1916, as amended, en- 
ables the Minister of Public Works, on the 
recommendation of the Fair Wage Board, to 
fix minimum wages and maximum hours each 
year for workmen employed in public con- 
struction and certain private construction, the 
rates and hours, unless otherwise declared by 
the Board, to be based on agreements be- 
tween employers and employed or to be in 
accordance with prevailing conditions. The 
schedule effective June 15, 1938, applies to 
public and private works, and the rates, ex- 
cept for truck drivers on public and private 
works other than public roads and bridge 
work, are similar to those in force from June 
1, 19387, to June 1, 1938. Rates for such truck 
drivers formerly varied with the capacity of 
the vehicle driven by the employee, but in 
the new order a flat rate is established. “Public 
work” includes ‘work, authorized by the 
Minister of Public Works for which a con- 
tract or contracts have been made between 
the Minister and an employer, consisting of 
construction, including remodelling, demolition 
or repairing or painting of buildings in Mani- 
toba and highway, road, bridge or drainage 
construction outside the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District. “Private work” means the 
building, construction, remodelling, demolition 
or repairing of a building or construction 
work for which a contract or contracts have 
been made exceeding $100 within the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District or any city or town 
of a population over 2,000 or any other part 
of the Province to which the provisions of 
the Act are extended by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. The term does not 
include work which is done on property by 
or under the immediate direction and control 


of the owner, tenant or occupant, if no more 
than three men are employed in addition to 
the regular maintenance staff, and if such 
work is not undertaken with a view to the 
sale or rental of the property. Neither does 
it include work which is done by a main- 
tenance man, or men, employed by the month. 
The accompanying tables show the minimum 
wage rates so established. 


As amended in 1938 the Fair Wage Act also 
provides for fixing wages and hours in certain 
industries by a procedure similar to that laid 
down in the Industrial Standards Acts of 
other provinces. ‘These industries, listed in 
Part II of the Act, are barbering, hairdressing, 
printing, engraving, dry cleaning, and any 
branch or combination of these. The Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council may declare, on the 
recommendation of the Minister, any industry 
not covered by Part I, that is private and 
public construction to be within Part II. 


MANITOBA FAIR WAGE RATES FOR ROAD AND 
BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION 








Maxi- 
Mini- mum 
Occupation mum hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
Talbourers) sahiarm sy tie os deni eemeluery 30 48 
AIC AIMBUETSL Hoyt Meena ML nena Ou Ui hyRtE LP erty me 380 48 
Teamster and two horse team.......... 55 48 
Teamster and four horse team......... 80 48 
Grader and tractor operators (excepting 
permanent municipal employees)..... . 60 48 
Truck drivers (regardless of basis for 
payment for Truck) eis. ss wus eee -40 48 
Combined rate—truck and driver when 
paid by the hour— 
i.ton TatedsCapacitys a; uae’ .ien.cs OAs 48 
Overt tonstoi2,tons' as.4 Veer eee 1.35 48 
© VverZ tons 60/3) tONS. eee ee 1,75 48 
Over 3 tons toa vOns sls ecw. oe ee 2.25 48 
Combined rate—truck and lar when 
paid at arate per yard mile— 
If a rate per yard mile is the basis 
for payment a minimum rate shall be 
fixed by the Chief Engineer of the 
Public Works Department for each 
contract, which rate shall be based 
on the Departmental Schedule. 
Timber men—timber work where use 
of hammers, saws, axes and augers 
onlynare required Maink dont .50 48 





Norre.—Men occupied on subsistence work projects such as 
Forestry work, the Pas-Mafeking Highway, Grassmere 
Drain and similar undertakings—not less than the minimum 
wage rate set by the Minimum Wage Board. 
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MANITOBA FAIR WAGE RATES FOR BUILDINGS AND STRUCTURES* 


ooo eee 
—_—————e—_eeeeeeeewescs~“~— ~ — “SSS looeoeooeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee—————===a0 


bps Other : Other 
I Winnipeg than Maxi- Winnipeg than Maxi- 
Occupation an Winnipeg} mum Occupation and Winnipeg| mum 
radius of and hours radius of and. hours 
30 miles | radius of | per week 30 miles | radius of | per week 


30 miles (a) 30 miles (a) 


ee | Oo OOOO OS OO | | EE 


Minimum per hour 


Asbestos workers— $ $ 
Jourmeymoeny.. . .e re es 275 nL 44 Painters, decorators, paper- 

IMPROVELSii: Utils eee ce .60 .60 44 hangers and glaziers........ .70 65 44 

Asphalters— IOMUBLOLG.. ck es cots xen 1.10 90 44 
Finishers and rakers........ .544 524 44 Helpers (continuously em- 

BGS gore aig os cain see's» » .65 .60 44 ployed at mixing and tem- 

Bricklayers esses ss secs: 1.10 90 44 pering material including 
Helpers— the making of putty and ; 

Continuously employed at operation of machinery).. .50 .424 48 
mixing and tempering Uedbvaeh ores espe mM ie Mal Ian AO iy a) .95 .80 44 
TMOLGAR Auk bees canis .50 423 48 Helpers (all men assigned to 

Attending on or at scaffold 45 37k 48 help tradesmen).......... .50 424 48 

Bridge and structural steel and Reinforcing Steel Rodmen 

TFOURWOPICOTS hho pein Ah 85 85 44 (engaged in bending, plac- 

WATHENCIS cs seek. voc oo 85 .70 44 ing, tying, etc., in reinforc- 

Cement finishers (in ware- ing steel work, "for a period 
house or large floor area OVETHLOAROUTS)), i inicio eee SOO Mall binconseal Bees a4 

KO) SYST ehettte siya le aR a .60 55 48 Roofers (felt and gravel)— 

Electrical workers (inside Manin charge. ois. ia ee .60 155 48 
wiremen, licensed journey- ROOLCT Si.) VEL ian aetbents dene 45 BYE: 48 
MEM) Ve ar eer nee ss ee .85 yh) 44 Sheet metal workers......... .70 65 44 
Apprentices indentured for a Steamfitteray aig s, sfseem), | 95 .80 44 

four-year period— Helpers (all men assigned to 
IIT BUSY OAD ets cece os tee HPT alll abide ae Bala 44 help tradesmen).......... .50 423 48 
Second year............ TSO PMS, eae 44 SHODCCULLETA) Mi). 98 eye 90 80 44 
AWWING "yarns oe sa. DUR A eee 44 Stonemasons... 5. 05. .:eb es 1.05 90 44 
BOUriunnyeares. sree es pal Oe Vonage 44 Helpers—(continuously em- 

Labourers— ployed at mixing and temp- 

Skilled ee ioe. os ses. eh sec 45 374 48 ering mortar).. .50 422 48 
Wnskillediice. vee 40 825 48 Attending on or at scaffold. 45 Ye 48 
Lathers (Metal, Wood)— eames...) ees wae tors F401; Weehaniae 54 
Metal lathers............. BaD .10 44 Teamsters with teams (g). OO ra |S seen eo Ce, 54 

Wood lathers (b)......... 70 65 44 Terazzo workers— 

Linoleum floor layers......... .60 155 48 POAVETSitoatsaem leave vee as .70 674 44 

MATDIOISCGCOHBE 3) io ccsxe seleers 1.05 90 44 Machine rubbers (while so 
Helpers (all men assigned to engaged only)............ 50 ATE 48 

help tradesmen)........... .50 424 48 Helpers (all men assigned to 

Mastic floor spreaders and the trade other than 
TAVEIOre ich ne ah Sei es ss 85 .85 48 ADOVON Gs ole dae eee 45 374 48 

Mastic soon rubbers and fin- Timber men and crib men 
ISHETS hs MEN eee es 55 .55 48 (rough timber work on 

Masia ‘fiber kettlemen....... 45 45 48 bridges or ‘‘crib work’ on 

Mosaic and tile setters........ 1.05 90 44 grain elevators)............ .60 50 _ 
Helpers (all men assigned to ERUCKTOUTIVELS Ts Woes ste tee nice 45 .40 48 

help tradesmen).......... .50 423 48 

Operating engineers and fire- 
men on construction— 

Class Ave(e) ye es... s. 95 es 48 

Glsss AE adie: ceases 90 70 48 

(Cy aera Chany (Cy NO ean aan 80 65 48 

0) Saas Oe § geen ee 55 45 48 





* All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to work on buildings must be paid the city schedule rate excepting where 
other definite agreements are made. 

4 a) It was agreed between the Winnipeg contractors and tralitstie that 40 hours per week only be worked during July 
and August, 1988. 

(b) For eed lathers, work may be paid for on a square yard basis at not less than 6 cents per square yard. 

(c) Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of three drums or more operating any type of machine; or operating trenching 
machines, clamshells or orange peels, regardless of capacity; or operating steam shovels or draglines of one yard capacity or 
over; or operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all cases irrespective of motive power. 

Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having only two drums or of single drum if used on a building of three stories 
and over, used in handling building material; or steam shovels and draglines not specified in Class ‘‘A’’ hereof; irrespective of 
motive power. 

(e) Engineers in charge of any steam operated machine not specified in class ‘‘A’’ or ‘“B”’ hereof; or in charge of a steam 
boiler if the operation of same necessitates a licensed engineer under the provisions of ‘‘The Steam Boiler Act’’; or air com- 
pressor delivering air for the operation of riveting guns on steel erection work, or pumps in caissons, or concrete mixers of over 
1/3 yard capacity; irrespective of motive power. 

(f) Operators of gas or electric engines for machines not otherwise specified in class ‘‘A’’, “‘B’’ or ‘“‘C’’ hereof, or men firing 
boilers of machines classified in class ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’’ or ‘‘C’’ hereof or assisting engineers in charge of same. 

(qa) If employed on the construction or Mentainon of the building by owner, contractor or sub-contractor. 


69799—10 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


The Minimum Wage Act, 1919, applying to 
females employed in shops and factories in 
cities was amended in 1936 to enable its ex- 
tension to other parts of the province and to 
male employees. Existing orders apply to all 
workers in factories and shops in cities and 
towns and within a five-mile radius. A “shop” 
is defined to include a mail-order house, hotel, 
restaurant, barber shop, beauty parlour, tobac- 
conist’s and news agent’s business and all 
parts of a building used in connection with 
the sale of goods by retail. 

The Minimum Wage Board may limit hours 
of labour but since the Act was applied to 
male workers, the former restrictions on hours 
have been rescinded. Overtime, however, is 
defined as work in excess of 60 hours a week 
for bell boys, porters and elevator operators 
in hotels and restaurants and in excess of 48 
hours a week for all other workers and is 
required to be paid for at a minimum hourly 
rate of 20 cents for delivery boys in stores, 
inexperienced minors in beauty parlours and 
barber shops, and dish washers, elevator oper- 
ators, bell boys and porters in hotels and 
restaurants, 30 cents for other experienced 
workers and 25 cents for inexperienced work- 
ers. Employees working less than 43 hours a 
week are on part-time. Part-time employees 
must be paid for at least two hours and up 
to 48 hours a week must be paid the same 
hourly rates as for overtime. 

The minimum rates for inexperienced work- 
ers apply for 18 months in most cases, in- 
creasing each half-year, but the learning period 
in hotels and restaurants except for bell boys, 
elevator operators and porters, is one year, in 
the transfer and storage business except for 
office help and messengers, six months, and for 
boys delivering parcels for shops, three months. 
In places of amusement and for messengers in 
the transfer and storage business, there is no 
learning period fixed. Only in beauty shops 
and barber shops is any distinction made be- 
tween adult and minor employees in the 
matter of wages. ‘Those under 21 in such 
workplaces may be paid a minimum of $6 
a week for the first six months after which 
they must be paid at the rate for inexperi- 
enced adult employees and, irrespective of 
length of experience, on reaching the age of 
21 years, they are to be paid the rates for in- 
experienced workers. Apprenticeship contracts 
approved by the Board may fix minimum rates 
for apprentices. 

The number of inexperienced workers is 
limited except in beauty parlours, barber shops, 
theatres and amusement places, to 25 per 
cent of the total number of workers. The 
number of part-time employees, excluding 


casual workers, is limited also to 25 per cent 
in stores and to 3314 per cent in factories and 
in hotels and restaurants. In beauty parlours 
and barber shops, not more than one in- 
dentured apprentice or inexperienced worker 
may be employed for every experienced 
worker. 


In hotels and restaurants where a special 
uniform other than white is required and not 
supplied by the employer, the rates are to be 
increased by 50 cents per week. If lodging 
and 21 meals in a week are furnished by the 
employer, the minimum weekly rates are $5.50 
for experienced workers, $3.50 for those with 
from six to twelve months’ experience and 
for dish washers, and $1.50 for workers with 
less than six months’ experience and for bell 
boys, porters and elevator operators. Where 
meals only are supplied, the corresponding 
minimum rates are $7.50, $5.50 and $3.50 per 
week and where only lodging is given, $10, $8 
and $6 a week. If less than 21 meals or 7 
days’ lodging is furnished, the minimum rates 
must be increased by 20 cents for each meal 
and 30 cents for each day’s lodging for which 
the employee is responsible. 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN 


SASKATCHEWAN 


MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 








Minimum per Week 
Inex- 


Experienced] perienced 
Workers Workers 


$ $ 


Workplaces and Occupations 


Factories, including laundries, dye- 
works, fur-sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, paint shops, garages, 
service stations, fuel, lumber and 
building supply yards and offices 
connected therewith.............. 13.00 7.50-11.50 

Retail and wholesale stores and mail 
order houses: 

Employees, other than delivery Mon 


8.00-13 . 00 
8.00 6.00 


Delivery boys, on foot or bicycle 


Warehousing, cartage, transfer and 
delivery service: 
Employees other than messen- 
gers and office workers........ 
Office’ workers?.07.. eee ee ee ee: 
Delivery boys on foot or bicycle. 


14.00 
14.00 
6.00 


12.00 
8.00-13. 00 
6.00 


Hotels, restaurants and refreshment 
rooms: 

Employees other than bell boys, 
porters, elevator operators and 
dishtwasherst tem ocr conse 

Dishawashers: sawn notec)eerace 

Bell boys and elevator operators. 


12.00 
10.00 
8.00 


13.00 


8.00-10.00 
10.00 
8.00 
Beauty parlours and barber shops.... 7.00-12.00 
Theatres and dance halls: 
Managers, cashiers, doormen, 
ushers and cleaners............ 


12.00 12.00 
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The Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, em- 
powers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
establish standards as to hours of labour and 
wages of persons employed in the industry, but 
no such regulations have been made. Hours 
are limited to eight in a day by the Coal 
Miners’ Safety and Welfare Act as amended in 


1932, except when otherwise agreed between 
employer and employee. 

The Public Service Vehicles Act grants the 
Highway Traffic Board the power to regulate 
the wages and hours of drivers of public service 
and commercial vehicles. No regulations 
under this Act have been issued. 


ALBERTA 


The Minimum Wage Act, 1925, as amended, 
applies to women in any trade or occupation, 
except domestic service, in the province. 
Orders under this Act cover factories; tele- 
phone exchanges of more than 100 lines; shops; 
theatres and places of amusement; beauty 
shops; garages, service stations and elevator 
operators; restaurants; laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments and offices. 

The Male Minimum Wage Act, 1936, ap- 
plies to all male workers except farm labourers 
and domestic servants. A general order fixes 
minimum hourly rates throughout the province 
for male employees and there are two special 
orders applying to certain classes: boys under 
18 employed in delivering merchandise from 
shops and men employed in saw mills, box 
factories and other woodworking plants and in 
logging and the railway tie industry in rural 
districts. The general order does not apply to 
indentured apprentices, employees governed by 
schedules of wages and hours under the Indus- 
trial Standards Act or by codes drawn up 
under the Department of Trade and Industry 
Act, or to persons paid on a commission basis 
and hired by a contract approved by the Board 
of Industrial Relations, workers hired for tem- 
porary work not for the purpose of the em- 
ployer’s business, persons engaged in fighting 
prairie or forest fires or those exempted by the 
Board of Industrial Relations. 

Lower rates are fixed for female learners. 
The learning period is 18 months in book- 
binding, embossing, engraving and printing, 12 
months in wholesale and retail stores, mail 
order houses, laundries and dry-cleaning and 
dyeing establishments and six months in res- 
taurants. It varies from 9 to 12 months in 
factories. In dressmaking, tailoring, fur-sewing, 
millinery, hairdressing establishments and for 
office workers and telephone operators the 
apprenticeship period is one year with no 
fixed rate for the first month of employment. 
Apprentices are limited to 25 per cent of 
the total female staff in all places but tele- 
phone exchanges where 333 per cent may be 
student operators. 

All employees covered by the orders are gov- 
erned by the Hours of Work Act which limits 
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hours to eight a day and 48 a week for females 
and nine a day and 54 a week for males. Cer- 
tain exceptions are permitted in the lumbering 
industry in rural districts and the Board of 
Industrial Relations may grant exemptions in 
other industries. 

Except as indicated in the accompanying 
table, the rates for male workers are hourly 
rates and there is no special overtime rate. 
For female workers, one hour of overtime in 
a day must be paid for at not less than the 
regular rate if the weekly hours are 48 or less. 
Time in excess of nine hours a day or 48 hours 
a week must be paid for at the rate of time and 
a half. 

All male employees covered by the general 
order if hired by the week or a longer period 
must be paid for at least 42 hours per week; 
and if employed for four hours or less not less 
than that period must be paid for at 40 cents 
an hour. 

Special provision is also made for part-time 
female workers and for regular female em- 
ployees on short time. The latter, except in 
theatres and telephone exchanges, if working 
less than 40 hours a week, must be paid for at 
least that number of hours; if working for less 
than 48 but more than 40 the prescribed mini- 
mum wage may be reduced pro rata. Part- 
time workers, hired by the hour or by the day 
or only for busy periods, who work for less 
than 40 hours a week, must be paid not less 
than 30 cents an hour for four hours. Girls 
and women in theatres who work less than six 
consecutive days a week must be paid not less 
than 50 cents an hour for at least two hours 
and in telephone offices not less than 30 cents 
an hour for four hours. 

Women employed in restaurants may not be 
charged more than $5 for a week’s board or 
75 cents per day where board for less than a 
week is furnished. For male employees the 
maximum charge for 21 meals per week is $5, 
for single meals 25 cents, and for lodging $2 
for a full week or 25 cents per day for any 
period less than a week but in logging, lumber- 
ing, etc., employees must be furnished with 
board and lodging in addition to the minimum 
wage specified. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN ALBERTA 


MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 








Minimum per Week 


Industries and Occupations : 
Experienced 











witkers Apprentices 
$ $ 
I.—Female Employees— 
Factories: ‘ : Tie 
Bookbinding, embossing, engraving and printing..........0c.ceceserececcccsencecesceces 12.50 7.00-11.00 
Dressmakine. tailoring and fur sewing. se wes crete cele ee oe cc cee rolsssls cere tiee cent 12.50 6 00-10.00 
VERT irerey 0 eS TRIO Sa ave el Pa Mera, ra meNe ae Cate tsle id ceva ava/a.auerere. alaeeiere eee eae ovetmeetater sa] arte 12.50 4.00-10.00 
Othermmanutactuning aac Ve wee Ae Ake ea Uren co RE no UE tk Aca ter gla: MEIN re 12.50 6.00-10.00 
Telephone exchanges of 100 lines or more in cities and towns......... EERE cn RD AL nt A STA gE 14.00 7.50-12 .00 
Wholesale and retail shops, stores and mail order houseS.........ccccececcccccccccsccccsceceees 12.50 7.50-11.00 
Theatres, including motion picture houses, music halls, dance halls, cabarets and places of amuse- 
LG Bab tres Veal aes deat 4 Oe VAP ana tsi Suits hs eed AR I each ctrl dass Baa euredsesystraenica ceria 14.00 14.00 
BS Cae POT LOULE 3 cea ic BPs oases ae recesses aus ARREST e Te SEE Eee aio olan lo Bro lone Beate atau Meet dere 14.00 6.00-12.00 
Garages, gasoline service stations and the operation of freight and passenger elevators.............. 14.00 14.00 
RESEAUT BNO: one seed Bec OTS FOE Comes OO aati tae ela He ks setae ee Mn arare ica neereeenne archer 12.50 9.00-11.00 
haundries, Dyeing and Cleaning Establishments: oc mcsa sock cele sees cae cena tek ek eu swee danske 12.50 9.50-11.50 
Office employees including auditors, cashiers, telegraph operators, post office assistants, etc., and 
doctors’, dentists’ and optometrists’ OffiCeS..........6....00000- ave Suateh lata lal eteves nietaenay aise matte 14.00 7.50-12.00 
Classes of employees Wages 
per hour 
$ 
Ii.—Male Employees— 
General Order— j 
Those employed by the week or longer period— 
Employees 21 years of age and over: ae q 
With one or more years’ experience in that or a similar occupation................eeeecesececeess .303 
With less than one year’s experience— 
UTA BIXATION CNB! ts io ee Lae PMMe ae sie aisiah e's ia/'stabe-ae yale ey checel acais ie ata Re ot nea eee ek ate ER CET ee rene ae eo .28 
Secondsix Months seu iamamnmmnemn ce, Waieg adhe, cM 4c Eh EN ns Caen ites Soa ee eee 30 
Employees under 21 years of age: | ' eed 
With two or more years’ experience in that or a similar occupation— 
Mir stistx aon bh sive 1 ie) UM aA MAN, ale UES ait hs c ¢ ARs talons Se Ne CR Ep planran 26 ey, Oy th fe Ramen .28 
SECONCISIX MONCH By Wee eae rene SRL, ae lei !u axe ialoud, deste as otapenen 6 hum Sy RINE a amie vii. Re 30 
After one year Aye, SNe ce UR RENE ICI. 3. UMN: oR ie DAPURRD fou) CUR DRL Ra, ASaen wenn be 334 
With less than two years’ experience in that or a similar occupation— 
inst year Go A ete LR 5 RC AION 6. Rigaly Ag A at wR tl ck Raed aa a ape cet .20 
Second ;yearsni ith. Pineh eee petites’ Saige arencte: cio AE Ms OR Ud, Sena eRe ale cou A oe a ek .23 
Those employed in any other manner than by the week or longer period— 
Employees 21 years of ageand over: _ : 
With one or more year’s experience in that or a similar occupation...............c0seeeeeceeeees .40 
With less than one year’s experience— 
PiratSix MONG OS wd ci sew <eeler mete nie lercian: s eisionele'se “Gl Ble cat Af ene radia, Sve oust 45, avsperkaatetiel s Grae .30 
Secondleix months re eee arte seh ace ote cals evcrhela oiusss ses acim iewianel teeeee er eabarere fe aie (eesae Meee Sas 35 
Employees under 21 years of age: | ( 
With two or more years’ experience in that or a similar occupation— 
PirapBix, WOME HS! Oe a ite Mae Nalele he'd 0's. 5 aiele'arehe teed aie. « MMMNNG hratitn atnt als duiatelea stale eta eigen Ee .30 
Second six MOnthssa0..4 seek ee lube sepiinio'e 6. aha: se » ois Some Mme Lea lees, MUR IE et ioe a Ms Aaa ss ab ped ile .385 
With less than two years’ experience in that or a similar occupation— 
PIS Fy OBEY SAT ADE a Me RE, COM SEC 2! < Die Vales Ob Nee Perr Toren SEEM pS 2 bao 
SECONG, VOAN 8's WAG « syoic vere ape develslebetelR fexaue, caiesnt 015% 6 5 Poe era aRY ERO Tee cies REE ei che ar iencieiot es 125 
Special Orders— 
Retail delivery, boys under 18— ; 
Employed by the week or longer period: 
LON 26 Ke ek eR an See ee ORR AORN tlt Sone e 4 Poly ae rn eh A SOT Ms Me sb ee ek oe me) 2 7.50 per week 
Over TG ‘anand ers h8. eh aciescsoeieiers tice aloes eve kess 5. w.cte re taara cel pat ona mates STR RNP Me ne to 9.50 “ 
Employed by the day: 
Under 26:00 aN es). hes Rac Ses ete Melts atin aS Crake o's s NRE eT ee a Oe ea aE .17 ver hour 
Over 1G and underm Seco 5 tiene errr te eet Us es. A ales «, au Sean Ca ews ani Mme RENAE Je .18 < 
Employed by the hour: 
Winer Ah Geek «Tea AA TRA IN Geer st Ot Whee. (tans dean ak Zr misc 2 vee a 2 ie .20 ff 


225) ie 
Employees of saw mills, box factories, wood working plants, logging and railway tie industry 10 miles 
from any city and in towns and villages of less than 1,000.........cccccccectevccccssecccccvcrcccsee $30.00 per mth. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Female Minimum Wage Act, 1934, and 
the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1934, revise 
earlier statutes. They do not apply to farm 
labourers or domestic servants. The Female 
Minimum Wage Act provides that where a 
minimum has been fixed for employees in any 
industry or occupation, no male person over 
18 years of age may be employed in work 
usually done by female employees at less than 
the minimum wage fixed for such female em- 
ployees. Similarly where a rate has been fixed 
for female employees under 18 years of age no 
male employees under 18 years may be em- 
ployed at a lower wage. 

Orders made under the Female Minimum 
Wage Act cover the mercantile industry; 
manufacturing; personal service in beauty par- 
lours; theatres and places of amusement; 
garages and service stations and the driving 
of motor vehicles; offices; Janitor service; fruit 
and vegetable industry; hotels and catering in 
any establishment; elevator operators; laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning works; telephone and 
telegraph operation; fish drying, curing, etc. 

The Male Minimum Wage Act orders apply 
to logging, sawmilling and woodworking; fur- 
niture manufacture; bakeries; fruit and vege- 
table industry; construction; carpenters in 
some localities; shipbuilding; goods trans- 
ported by road; bus and taxi drivers; mer- 
cantile industry; stationary engineers; bar- 
bers; first-aid attendants; and janitors. 

As in the other provinces, special rates lower 
than the minimum wage for experienced work- 
ers are set for female employees during a fixed 
learning period except in the fruit and vege- 
table industry and in the case of elevator 
operators. A further distinction is made be- 
tween inexperienced females over 18 and girls 
under 18 years of age. The statute stipulates 
that the number of learners over 18 must not 
exceed one-seventh the total number of female 
employees in any establishment and the aggre- 
gate number of such workers and of girls 
under 18 may not exceed 35 per cent of the 
total female working force. In wholesale and 
retail stores, barber shops and beauty shops, 
offices and in the hotel and catering industry, 
the rates fixed in the orders for inexperienced 
females may only be paid with permission from 
the Board. In the fruit and vegetable industry 
the lower rates for inexperienced and handi- 
capped female employees may be paid only to 
10 per cent of the total number of females. 

The learning period for female employees 
over 18 years of age in stores, barber shops 
and beauty parlours, offices, laundries and in 
the fish industry is one year; in factories it 
varies from six to 12 months and in book- 
binding, printing, clothing, millinery and fur 


trades, leather goods, jewellery, and cigar 
manufacture it is 18 months. Six months’ 
experience is required in the hotel and cater- 
ing industry before the full minimum is 
payable, nine months for telephone and tele- 
graph operation and two years in the personal 
service occupations. Girls under 18 must be 
paid the rate for experienced workers on 
reaching the age of 18 after 18 months’ ex- 
perience in offices, 21 months in the mer- 
cantile industry and two years in beauty 
shops and laundries. A laundry worker must 
be paid the rate for experienced workers 
after one year if she has reached the age of 18. 

Under the Male Minimum Wage Act, lower 
rates are fixed for those under 21. Such 
employees are limited to 10 per cent of the 
total number in shipbuilding, 15 per cent 
in the fruit and vegetable industry, 334 per 
cent in woodworking and 40 per cent in 
household furniture manufacture. In the mer- 
cantile industry the minimum rate for those 
under 21 varies with the age, the highest rate 
being payable after three years’ experience if 
the employee is over 18 but under 21 years 
of age. Employees over 21, but under 24, 
are required to have 18 months’ experience 
before they are entitled to the full minimum 
rate. 

For all female employees but janitresses, 
the minimum weekly rate applies to a speci- 
fied number of hours. In the mercantile 
industry, beauty shops, hotel and catering 
industry, elevator operation, laundries, etc., 
and in the fishing industry, the rates for 
female workers apply to a week of 40 hours 
or more. In factories and in dressmaking, 
fur-sewing, etc., the specified number of hours 
is 48, in offices 374 and in theatres and 
places of amusement 36. Hourly rates are 
fixed for fruit and vegetable packing and 
canning. 

Special hourly rates for part-time work for 
female workers are fixed at 35 cents for ex- 
perienced workers in the mercantile industry, 
25 to 35 cents for inexperienced and from 
20 to 30 cents for girls under 18. In factories 
the part-time rate is 294 cents; in beauty 
shops and in hotels and catering, 374 cents 
and 27 to 35 cents for experienced and inex- 
perienced respectively; 30 cents in theatres, 
etc., 40 cents and 30 to 374 cents in offices and 
284 cents in laundries. In most cases the em- 
ployee must be paid for at least four hours’ 
work. 

In road transport, shops and for elevator 
operators and barbers, where minimum week- 
ly rates are set for male workers, the rates 
apply also to a specified number of hours 
and part-time work is required to be paid 
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at a higher rate. For goods transported by 
road, for bus drivers, barbers and elevator 
operators, the part-time rate applies to a 
week of less than 40 hours and in the mer- 
cantile industry to a week of less than 387% 
hours. A minimum hourly rate of 45 cents 
is fixed for part-time workers in road trans- 
port and for barbers and 50 cents for bus driv- 
ers in Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saa- 
nich. In the mercantile industry part-time rates 
range from 15 to 40 cents an hour, according 
to age and experience. 

The Hours of Work Act limits working 
hours for both male and female employees 
in practically all the establishments covered 
by the Minimum Wage Orders to eight a 
day and 48 a week except when the Board 
of Industrial Relations makes special regu- 
lations permitting longer hours for some 
classes or at certain seasons. No overtime 
rates have been established for female workers 
except in the fruit and vegetable industry 
and for telephone and telegraph operators 
who must be paid time and one-half after 
eight hours a day and 48 hours a week up 
to 56 hours which is the maximum for 
emergencies. This does not apply to op- 
erators customarily on duty from 10 p.m. 
to 8 am. who may work 10 hours a day 
instead of eight. In the canning and packing 
of fruits and vegetables, the regular minimum 
hourly rate applies to a 10-hour day. For 
the next two hours, 45 cents must be paid 
to at least 90 per cent of the female workers 
and 373% cents to the others. After 12 hours’ 
work these minimum rates are 60 and 50 
cents an hour. In tomato canneries, the first 
two hours of overtime have a minimum 
rate of 40 cents for at least 90 per cent of 
those employed and 37% cents for the others. 
For subsequent hours the rates are 54 cents 
and 50 cents for these two groups. 

Overtime rates for males are fixed for 
first-aid attendants and in transport and the 
fruit and vegetable industry. In the last 


mentioned, for the first two hours in excess 
of 10 hours a day, males over 21 and those 
under 21 years of age must be paid at least 
57 cents and 42 cents an hour respectively. 
For longer hours, the minimum rates are 76 
and 56 cents for these classes. The special 
rates for overtime in tomato canning for 
the same hours are 52 and 37% cents with 
70 cents and 50 cents the minimum hourly 
rates after the twelfth hour. First-aid at- 
tendants for time in excess of their regular 
hours and taxicab drivers working more 
than 10 hours a day must be paid for such 
time at the rate of 50 cents and 45 cents 
an hour respectively. Bus drivers in the towns 
named above have an overtime rate of 674 
cents an hour for all work after nine hours 
in a day or 50 in a week. In certain other 
branches of the road transport industry time 
in excess of 50 hours must be paid for at 
rates varying from 40 to 60 cents an hour but 
the hours that may be worked are limited 
to 54 a week. 

Deductions for board and lodging for females 
in the hotel and catering industry and for 
male and female elevator operators may not 
exceed $4 per week for 21 meals, $2 per week 
for lodging or 25 cents per meal. During 
the off-season, females employed in the hotel 
and catering industry in summer resorts in 
unorganized territory may be paid a minimum 
of $25 per month together with room and 
board instead of the weekly rate if such ar- 
rangement is approved by the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations. A maximum of $1.25 per 
day for board and lodging is permitted to be 
deducted from the wages of men in the saw- 
mill and logging industry in some districts. 

In the case of janitors, where free living 
quarters are not provided, the maximum rent 
that may be charged is $20 or $25 according 
to the size of the apartment and deductions 
for gas and electricity may not exceed $4 
per month. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Mate AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 























; , Per Week 
Industries and Occupations 
TIixperienced Inexperienced Girls 
Workers Workers under 18 
$ $ 
i.—Female Employees— § 
HVECOLOIUL QD ROLESALESLOLES: cee one Sees Meee es 12.50 9.00-12.00 7.50-11.00 
Manufacturing: 
Bookbinding, engraving, printing, dressmaking, tailoring, millin- 
se taxidermy, clothing, jewellery, fur, leather goods and 
ALS eee eesttpate, 10% x lsrole oie, ba eisssisre Uk eee Aa ee es eee ee chy. © 5 14.00 7.00-13 .00 7.00-13 .00 
All ete WU ANUTACEUUTING) acess. ee aes Poets Raton 14.00 8.00-12.00 8.00-12.00 
Personal services: 
Beauty and barber shops, theatres and amusement places, garages and 
service stations, drivers of motor cars and other vehicles............ 
Beauty parlours and barber ahonsst., 42 eGee fees ses: 14.25 10.00-13.00 10. We a 00 
Theatres, music Ralls CLG os <5 asco dee ee ee ate es: 14.25 14.25 
Otherspersonaliservicosspr . sctis cies setccts saeee rosie oleae eioie mers 14.25 14.25 10. 00-48. 00 
OG CES EE Te Re Go Mate ves seis ORL Ree 15.00 11.00-14.00 11.00-14.00 
Fruit and vegetable industry: 
Canning, preserving, drying and packing. .................-..--05- .30 SOG VOUS SERRE Sete 
Womatorcanning Aug'12)to Oct. 171938). etree ace eee 27 25 “OME Wie Fae epee 
Hotel and catering industry: 
Includes hospitals, nursing homes, clubs, dining rooms or kitchens 
in connection with industrial and commercial establishments 
and any place where food is cooked, prepared and served for a 
price (not applicable to nurses in hospitals).................... 14.00 9.00-12.00 9.00-12.00 
PE VCUALOTIODERGLONS EMIS ot Ne shacks SA oie ece st EN he Eee See rates for males below 
WaUninics any Cleaning QUd dye WOKS: +. sco scenes caste ee eee eee 13.50 9.00-12.00 8.00-11.00 
AEP TER PSC ose Ub cebb OOO R BIOS GE ECCRIC SHORTS AO TE IS RORIERT IG bra oneaiae in conoid See rates for males below 
Fishing industry: ’ 
Preparing, preserving, drying, curing, smoking and packing (except 
CANNCG BOSOM eee ke, dens Ce Ne teas mt er 15.50 12.75-14.75 12.75-14.75 
MeLeDRONCGNG, Lelegraph O Perators. sce eee eke tere Ree 15.00 11.00-13 .00 11.00-13 .00 
Industries and Occupations Wages 
$ 
t.—Male Employees— 
Logging Industry (includes the cutting of poles, ties, shingle-bolts, mining-props and piles, and all operations 
in or incidental to driving, rafting rand booming): 
@ooleandbunk-house occupations, . .!520e5 ccceee cs oe Oe Oe ae ian aetna eee e sentet 2.75 per day 
Making of shingle-bolts (felling, bucking and splitting) ................cceeecee cere eee e eee eeeees 1.30 per cord 
Grade ANGiLTACK OCCUDALIONS 5 cs.c5.0 o\oche cise Ne ae Toles, sisiolnts lelaerecclete sete havens ctetieoieek .374 per hr. 
AINOLHGLIOM PIOVEOR Shs or cable She «eis Deane ele craters Mieke MARAE ve lw ehelalaie old cates. oi epeele saves Sete 240.5 3% 
Sawmill Industry (includes sawmills and planing mills): per hour 
POLsONS ICV. CARS OL OVELTS WR « kis Uiets.s Mla anth ae RN lar eI he tetirt lad sai tictaiet fel. abaaatael Umesh EAR rape ef .40 
PPOTRONSHUNGO Dp a LG ViCATR s.7. ee fe lois she ajeio aca efevorte ape VOle Oats eeepc Noe rete aici ree s.o im Skala Ne atte ASI ATO STREP MU Ae seen, rate .30 
Shingle Industry (excludes shingle-bolt operations)........0.0cceseccsecssccevencsrececssveceeesversesceas .40 
Boz Manufacturing Industry (wooden boxes, barrels, kegs, tierces, pails and other wooden containers): 
Personsi21by. cars Or- OVER jon .neeiciioe cache pete eto Io ee iay sloiois ob Ah laininis. ckosiatlabks Le ek eaiente .40 
Personsioveril8,and:under2! yearsiics ceiie eke ae creole tilala tats iota e Sickle «fee. pa.piatoteltaley=su ss shalsierenciai tere Peiah steels .30 
Persons under 18 1y.arsnrm, Dare cioe sawiece aleve eee ana ates Datos Siete Wisin wigs lavarevde ele: ole tete, Silay ede praketabelern ei toteh as .25 
Woodworking Industry (includes the making of sash and doors, cabinets, show cases, office and store fixtures, 
wood furniture, veneer products and general millwork): 
IPETSONnS pele yCArBrAnG’ ONED eaea et Biaicre = eieeye sreisteaebetets eiote 1 Ae aia aia'bi 010’ save) o's, ove Boialesoyeleseinvels slatelet sie sheieiete taints 40 
Persons Overt S and! under 2 1s years sees Meee ee ee alee ais a baie es A eleldve) HSA Sle ein) tos halcieis « SeNBINRIA .30 
PELSONS UNACHAS VEAL Base ceretlw ce mree cle etek Cae ie eet eis alate Ole als w nyeib ol bod wustede tue -a wustote wie (ehetaiey o Sahel eee .20 
Household Furniture Manufacturing Industry: 
Persons/2 1 yearsiand OVEry dac:csivicie oitieretn stale 0:08 whatale. state S1ere TIS sate ola iallelalsiels) dle Bisyelaleye davarele late Wlaleyeirafeig .40 
PPOTSONSLZOL VOCALS Ae 8 isis ele deisel oe oo. ae eee Se IA a Pais S]d mS 5) 6'41E ia ob iarane  suahelsrara.e, lets oye erect siete -00 
PPEGEONS LO VEATB are clack occ ce ate acter cug ee potters Cnet ES ECIe Te Cae ies Slava wa lah tia aiaroveliorah Nota Subioheralepaiete: fovele .30 
PSrsOn spl SVVCATe x Ai. ih seis Melero poh o(c ek ERR ed ree MOLE te Sais ean Mates ote Gcles o ahelawNe wratal erie stoke 274 
IPErsOnSHIUEY CALSE iia tore trois cee aa Rete eee eta ee ae eis) sc 554g one aye acai oraernn a bustier Mets alekel elev .25 
FROFSOUSIUNGET: U7 eV CALS 5 5,50 storey tect te Wek bina Se EOI Re het = Et te ete Theo ina lei a eo Pisin ole ee lee cee 20 


* Not more than 10 per cent of those over 21 in saw-mills and box manufacturing may be paid a minimum of 30 cents an 
hour. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA—Concluded 


Mate AND FrmMaLe EmMpLoyers—Concluded 











Industries and Occupations Wages 
cts. 
II.—Male Employees—Concluded per hour 
Baking Industry (manufacture and delivery of bread, biscuits and cakes): 

Persongic IVEarsiand (OVER lee Pieler cde eee oe eee aie & Git nste Se tee acre healer otaic CRI nis Str cle shea ene .40 
Persons lS \VOars.ae £5 ie sets itis ety Ra ew, vie tac ale fevai'c: oe isl ateporsce SERGOIEES ereisa aiein's Mehra a apst stark CEA Mt orar 720 
Persons LG VOars eave ars oslo cee Sa ons etter Take Loko Cnet Ne eee Deke Lert etal eo ete ree ares a ee a .380 
PErRONS. 20 VATS: re ep a ees oe cide See etait eee Naas io eel 2.2 eee teenie, or ena. .30 


Fruit _and vegetable industry: 
Canning, preserving, drying and packing— 


Males.21 vears and ‘Over jv vier fais tee ae ores etato aio ee alotaie «GR svalbaladaic ole yeni cee nccatetoe emieiee tetie .38 

Mates maert2d.vearstsk corisesiec cl amie niet ert gia-ereva ald Weve marenk ise ereiacs chet he GRA GR tera toa State grass te Eee .28 
Tomato canning Aug. 12 to Oct. 1, 1988— 

Malesi2iand:oversaudn eerie ieee Mita: hav viet sty, Sislay uae se toneh ads lorena tensa eeaecobe lanai Ramtec arte clon Grae Rereeats .380 

Males unGer 2ihitas shi cc tae Yes Mere emetem traate sais 15 a isibls) Akers abe veyetavere tacauenay dual Sala tekeaeudt lovolekeasisie teecene re tereter .25 


Construction Industry: | ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster, Nanaimo, Prince Rupert, Esquimalt, Oak Bay, Saanich, 
West Vancouver, Burnaby and North Vancouver: 


Persons Ql syeansandiOverd ius. .ceeei oe ebavetarcerov.iavars ieee: evo. slants velchaylonshcloascorcke dapate eter mia a eretenek chee stavenevane eres 45 
Persows wider ZU Years... oc os \ereas e aiee Otis ein oveie's «4 sin.a ksi ciereleiere enamels ote leell/ sie Ste sinuers Gabe eae ae .80 
Rest of province: 
Persons 2iivears ANAiOVEL Mpc Naive ere eles ios aioltis sells lata Oieyeeel tee ee cet atali Kees OE ato ACER ene canon rte .40 
Personeiunder2 liv ears.c6 Ween sce mere sce ters avs, skiers eretoustalersrale tenes a rehetetace oi ares Meee citer treats ete ations 00 
Carpentry trade (except apprentices ), construction or alteration of buildings and structures: 
Mictoriatand southern part.of Vancouver sland acaull.in. caliente face OG en on eee 70 
Vancouver, North Vancouver and New Westminster, the municipalities of districts of Burnaby and 
West Vancouver and district. One NoOTreol Vancouver... ssscirutes hone dan ance nen tne ete ue 
Shipbuilding: 
Persons 21 years and over employed as ship-carpenters, shipwrights, joiners, boat builders, or 
WOOUCOLNKET Sah ure it ere Aap ME Mt etran races, Five Mrnnetacn aoe aete bone Mcem tae Mere Ryan ate eran teNae ere chee atom tise .674 
Alothers 21 syears andover cs cise cles cake © delceiae fs 6 coats Ten een ANTE ice ey ee eral ave ene eee vere 
Bersons under aiyviears Wola iic sd ani mesh Ao, sisey cs la slay ayeie ioelicbone be rake ear e ae eae he Le eats ea eer Pas) 


Transportation Industry (other than by rail, water or air and excluding passenger transportation ): ; 
Operators of motor vehicles of 2,000 pounds net weight or over and of horse-drawn vehicles (other 


thanvbread or milk retail delivenyamen): so... ucts Shae ote cee eee ee nee 40 
Operators of motor vehicles of less than 2,000 pounds net weight (other than bread or milk retail 

deliverymen and motor-cycle drivers)............. RAS SACO COC a tein ae Om ans dose .00 
Motor-cycle OperatOrsys Mes. eR eee Cras noel Sete cee Pe AION a a Nes nse Erk even State: Cet YH) 
Bicycle riders and foot messengers employed exclusively on delivery or messenger work (but not 

those employed exclusively by wholesale or retail trade establishments).................... Palye 
Swamiper's and helpers sain yee nies cei Sau tealan ap N alat hd Aco ti TNE A dle or Raledn tat Sisto hapa .85 
Drtyers ot retail pmillkior breadidelivery vehicles... laure ecules genet we eleraleic eel ereiniele crores .40 
Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles other than retail delivery of bread and milk.................... .40 


Bus Drivers in Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich: i 
Motor vehicles with seating accommodation for more than 7 passengers used as public convey- 


ancesiforiwhich a, Char gensmmadene nw \messicc sodas ecieiae hoe are semen eieoke Oke Oe ie ae chia: ares 45 

Taxicab Drivers of any age in Vancouver, Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich...........ccceeeeeeceees $2.75 per day 
Mercantile Industry (wholesale and retail establishments ): 

ALY V@ATS AMG! OVEB co ikic oe, «5 4.8 alate SRR OLS ened re ueh GS Oe TE OEE PAE A AES eae inne ee ae $15.00 per week 

21 years and under 24, inexperienced or partly experienced.............ccc ccc ceeseeeecsceceees $ 9.00-13.00 per 

wee 
18 and under 21 years, inexperienced or partly experienced..............ccceeece ccc ce cece ceceves $ See per 
wee 
18 and under 21 employed not more than 5 days a month..............cc cece cece eee ee eeeeeeees .30 : 
Personsicommencinamnder Qi years-ney cs sscoc an essen eemiem ceisee See ee eee hee cee eee $6.00 per week if 


under 17 yrs.- 
aol) for age 


Stationary Steam Engineers: 


With certificate of competency under Boiler Inspection Act, where required................+e+ee0eee .50 
With special or temporary certificate or where certificate of competency not required................ .40 
Barbering (excludes those employed in beauty parlours or hairdressing shops while working on women or 
elaildreritiomliyayiis: jee stems Ne amen [otc ue meet noe (0s 2 ae et POs EN A SC PALES De $18.00 per week 
Elevator Operators.............. eaeeibis gidic.c'G let aIRESNS awe eo-Sre dn 4 Sib. MONON Leas BOs. Eta ie readies ed ene ie ant ae $14.00 3 
First Aid Attendants (male) of any age with certificate of competency (assistant first aid attendants to be 
DALAL ONOT ata) jyciesa wae Had COW ye eee estes ae RU eds ss be ele eae Meee ee Meee ee IE ee ee ee $4.00 per day 
Janitors (including janitors, janitor-cleaners or janitor-firemen): 
Janitor on premises, apartment building of 48 suites Or MOFe............. cece eee ce ce cccecccceeccseces $125.00 per 
month 
Janitor residing on premises, apartment building of 23 to 47 suites...............0ceeeeececcccccceees $75.00 to $123.00 
: we : per month 
Janitor residing on premises, apartment building of 5 to 21 suites............... cece cece eee cece cess $22.00 to $73.00 
( per month 
AIMOtherjanitorsiseet Ae OSes, Reet ea. Fe, ee Ses BESS. Se edd. Ss rss crocs BA ee .ole 
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Wages and Hours of Labour Under Collective Agreements and Schedules 
of Wages and Hours Made Obligatory by Orders in Council in 


Certain Provinces 


In certain provinces, legislation provides 
that the wage rates and hours of labour 
agreed upon by representatives of employers 
and workers in a trade or industry for a 
locality, district or the whole province may 
be made obligatory on all employers and 


employees concerned by Order in Council on 
the recommendation of the Minister in charge 
of the administration of labour legislation. 
Such rates of wages and hours of labour are 
noted below and are applicable to both male 
and female workers unless otherwise stated. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Industrial Standards Act 


This Act, which was summarized in the 
Lasour GazerTte, July, 1936, page 604 with 
amendments in Lasour Gazuttn, August, 1937, 
page 861 is similar to the Industrial Standards 
Act of Ontario which is summarized below. 
It is, however, restricted to the building and 
construction industry in Halifax and Dart- 
mouth, excluding government and municipal 
employees and any employee performing tem- 
porary work the total amount of which does 
not exceed $25. Five schedules were in effect 
by Orders in Council under this Act at the 
end of the year 1938: 


Construction 


The wage rates and hours so in effect are 
shown below. Provision is made in all sche- 
dules for extra pay for overtime. 

HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CER- 


TAIN BUILDING TRADES IN HALIFAX AND 
DARTMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA. 


Minimum 
ia hourly Hours 
wage per week 
rate 
$ 
PSIG AVETSne mica ace. Se Re hie Cae .974 44 
WREDENTCES i Tee Be Lc Se alcke tne akan 65 44 
Blectricalworkershjec... smda oases ec 85 44 
lumbers and Steamfitters............ 85 44 
PAASHCFERSaes Ub tees ee oe Wang Mien ts 75 44 


QUEBEC 


Collective Labour Agreements Act 


The text of this Act, which amends the 
Workmen’s Wages Act, was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette, May 1938, page 503 and the 
Workmen’s Wages Act in the issue of July, 
1937, page 745. Under this Act any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreement which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council may deem in conformity with 
the spirit of the Act, made obligatory on 
all employers and employees in the trade, in- 
dustry, commerce or occupation within the 
district determined in the agreement. Notice 
of such application is published and thirty 
days is then allowed for filing of objections 
and the Minister may hold an inquiry. After 
this period if the Minister considers that 


the terms of the agreement “have acquired 
a preponderant significance and importance” 
and that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in ‘Council 
may be passed granting the application, and 
making the provisions of the agreement obli- 
gatory from the date of publication of the 
Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. The agreement may be amended 
through the same procedure. Any Order in 
Council may be amended or revoked by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council at any time. 
They do. not apply to the Government of 
Quebec or its departments or services, nor 
to work done by a third party for the 
Government under a contract providing for 
a scale of minimum wages. The agreements 
under this Act are enforced within the in- 
dustry itself by joint committees composed 
of representatives of both employers and 
employees. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act were sum- 
marized in the Lasour GazettE from June, 
1934, to July, 1987; proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act in the issues from 
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July, 1937, to July, 1938; proceedings under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Act in 
the issues beginning July, 1938. 

The wages and hours in effect at the end 
of 1988 under agreements so made obligatory 
in various industries in the whole or part 
of the Province are noted below. 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying 

Iron Oxme Minina.—All mines produc- 
ing iron oxide (ochres) in the province of 
Quebec are covered by an obligatory agree- 
ment. (Lasour GazettE, December, 1937.) 
Minimum hourly wage rates are 324 cents 
for workers working in the mines, 35 cents 
for those working in the establishments and 
424 cents for millers. Hours are limited to 
48 per week. 


Marble and Stone Quarrying 
Non- 


Granite, 


See below under “Manufacturing: 
Metallic Minerals, etc.” 


Foods, ete. 


Bakina InNpustry.—Agreements approved 
by Orders in Council as to wages and other 
working conditions in this industry provide 
for the following minimum weekly wage rates 
and maximum hours: Quebec City and Levis 
—bread bakers $20, foremen bakers $23, 
apprentices $7, salesmen $16. Hours for bakers 
and delivery workers 65 per week (LaAsour 
GazettE, December, 1937 and April, 1938). 
Three Rivers—bakers $16 to $23, apprentice 
bakers $6 to $12; delivery salesmen $9 plus 
commission (Lasour Gazette, March, 1938). 
Granby—bakers $15 to $22 (Lasour GaAzErTs, 
October, 1938). Montreal—bakers $18 to $22, 
helpers $15, apprentices $10 to $12, with a 
60 hour week; salesmen $15 (Laspour GaAzxETTE, 
February, 1937). Sorel*—bakers $12 to $18 
with a 60 hour week; salesmen $12 (Lasour 
GazeTrr, September, 1937). Hull—bakers $12 
to $28, pastry cooks $20, apprentice bakers 
$6 to $12; apprentice pastry cooks $6 to 
$15; hours 60 per week; salesmen $12 (LaBour 
GazerrEe, June and October, 1935 and October, 
1938). 


Manufacturing: Vegetable 


Manufacturing: Boots and Shoes 


SHoz MANUFACTURING.—The agreement 
covers both male and female employees in 
the boot and shoe manufacturing industry 
throughout the province (Lasour GaAzerts, 
October, 1937, March, June and December, 
1938). Employees are divided into six trade 
classes according to the skill required for 





*This agreement was repealed by Order in Council 
January 16, 1939. 


the operation. Minimum hourly wage rates 
for each class and for the apprentices to the 
first four classes are as follows: 


Minimum Wage Rate Per Hour 


Class Zonel ZoneII Zone III 
TAU coe ee ee 55 524 48 
Apprentice. Bo: 31 29 
1 RPA RO Sep Wan as Ls 45 -424 39 
Apprentice. -26 25 23 
Le cee eee 35 33 31 
Apprentice. 21 20 18 
TVA ee eerie 25 24 22 
Apprentice -18 17 16 
A ts PSEA yy 18 17 16 
AG Buea eahint asta. 13 -124 114 


Minimum wage rates for women or men who 
take the place of women employees on an 
operation not mentioned in the classified list of 
operations are as follows: 


Minimum Weekly Wage Rates 
Zonel Zone lI Zone III Zone IV 


20% of female 
employees..$ 7.00 $600 $600 §$ 6.00 
15% of female 
employees... 9.00 8.00 7.50 7.00 
65% of female 
employees. 11.00 10.00 9.50 9.00 
Manufacturing: Fur and Leather 


Products, etc. 


Fur Manvuracturine Inpustry—Orders in 
Council for this industry were summarized 
in the Lasour Gazette, September and Octo- 
ber, 1938. For the city of Quebec the follow- 
ing minimum wage rates are payable for a 
week of 48 hours: in the city of Quebec— 
first class cutters $27, second class cutters $24, 
third class cutters $18, journeymen blockers 
$20, female operators and finishers $14 for 
first class, $12 for second class. For the Island 
of Montreal and within 50 miles of it, mini- 
mum weekly wage rates in industrial and 
wholesale establishments (excluding the fur 
dressing and dyeing industry) are: first class 
cutters $36.50, second class $29.50; first class 
male operators $29.50, second class $21.50; 
first class female operators $21.50, second class 
$16.50; first class finishers $19.50, second class 
(female) $15.50; first class apprentice cutters, 
blockers and trimmers $22, second class $14; 
first class examiners $25.50, second class $14.00, 
second class employed by trimmers $14. The 
hours are 40 per week in the Island of Mont- 
real and within 10 miles of it and $48 in the 
rest of the Montreal district. For the 
Island of Montreal and within 50 miles 
of it, minimum hourly wage rates in retail 
establishments are: qualified cutters 95 
cents for Class A, and 80 cents for class 


B, operators 75 and 60 cents, finishers 
70 and 55 cents, blockers 55 and 35 cents, 
female operators 55 and 40 cents, female 
finishers 50 and 40 cents respectively; in the 
retail establishments of the Montreal district 
which are outside the Island of Montreal and 
located in towns of less than 25,000 popula- 
tion, however, these minimum rates may be 
25 per cent less. 


GLovE MANUFACTURING (FINE GLoves) Prov- 
INCE OF QuUEBEC.—The agreement approved by 
Order in Council for cutters in this industry 
covers the entire province (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1937). Hours are limited to 49 per 
week. Minimum wages are fixed on a piece 
rate basis. In towns of population of less 
than 15,000 the minimum piece rates are 15 
per cent lower than in the larger centres. 

The agreement for operators and blockers 
of fine gloves was summarized in the Lasour 
Gazette, March, 1938, and also covers the 
whole province. Hours are 49 per week and 
minimum wages are fixed on a piece work 
scale, except for apprentices who must be 
paid a minimum of $7 per week during first 
six months and $9 during second six months. 


Guove Currers (Work GLOVES) PROVINCE OF 
Quresec.—This agreement was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazerrr, August, 1937. Maximum 
hours are 44 per week and minimum wages 
are fixed on a piece work scale. 


Clothing, 


Men’s, Boys’, Youtus’, CHILDREN’S AND 
JUVENILES’ CLOTHING INpuUstTRY, PROVINCE OF 
Quersec.—This industry throughout the Prov- 
ince is covered by an agreement made 
obligatory by Orders in Council, the last one 
coming into effect November 20, 1937 (Lasour 
Gazette, December, 1937). (The manufacture 


Manufacturing: Textiles, ete. 


of shirts, overalls, mackinaw coats, etc., is not: 


included in the agreement.) The province is 
divided into three zones: Zone I is the Island 
of Montreal and the area within 10 miles of 
its limits, Zone II is the area within 75 miles 
of the boundaries of Zone I, Zone III in the 
rest of the province. The hours are 44 per 
week in Zone I and 48 hours in Zones II and 
III; overtime pay is time and one-half in 
Zone I and time and one-quarter in Zones II 
and III. 

Piece work rates may be fixed instead of 
hourly rates, provided that such rates do not 
yield less than the hourly rates established in 
this agreement. 

In the coats, pants and vests departments, 
class AA consists of skilled cutters in all three 
departments; class A, of head operators and 
shape sewers or underbasters by machine in 
the coat department and pocket makers and 
tape sewers in the vest department; class BB, 
of pocket makers and skilled trimmers in the 


coat department, back and front pocket makers, 
trimmers and seamers in the pants department 
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and skilled trimmers and second operators in 
the vest department; class B, of fitters and 
ofi-pressers in the coat department, leg pressers 
in the pants department and off-pressers in the 
vest department; class C, of edge basters, 
second basters, shapers and top collar makers 
in the coat department and lining stitchers in 
the pants department; class D, of examiners, 
joiners, second operators, lining makers and 
pocket tackers in the coat department, lining 
sewers and top pressers, cloth waistband sewers 
in the pants department, fitters in the vest 
department; class EE, of steam machine pres- 
sers and underpressers in the coat department 
and general underpressers in the vest depart- 
ment; class E, of choppers, lining basters, 
machine edge basters and undercollar basters 
in the coat department, pocket makers and 
outside seamers on boys’ shorts and bloomers 
and juvenile pants, lining sewers and attachers 
on boys’ shorts and bloomers and juvenile pants 
in the pants department; class FF, of under- 
pressers in the pants department; class F, of 
armhole basters, buttonhole makers, lapel 
makers, sleeve makers in the coat department, 
buttonhole makers, fitters, inside seamers on 
boys’ shorts and bloomers and juvenile pants 
and trimming makers in the pants department, 
buttonhole makers, basters, lining makers and 
vee sewers in the vest department; class G, 
of bottom of collar and leaf of collar fellers, 
canvas basters, canvas makers, coat finishers, 
general hands, inside coat tackers, button 
sewers in the coat department, button sewers, 
examiners, finishers, fly makers, loop makers, 
pocket sergers and tackers in the pants depart- 
ment, brushers, button sewers, examiners, 
finishers, general hands, ticket sewers in the 
vest department; class H, of buttonhole tackers, 
fellers of bottom of sleeve linings, pocket closers, 
sleeve lining tackers and basters, ticket pocket 
makers in the coat department, buttonhole tack- 
ers and cleaners in the pants department and 
buttonhole tackers and cleaners in the vest 
department; class K, of basting pullers (male). 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN COATS, 
VESTS AND PANTS DEPARTMENTS 





Class Zone I Zone II | Zone III 
cents cents cents 

76 68 64 

71 64 61 

65 58 55 

63 56 53 

60 54 51 

53 48 45 

47 42 40 

45 40 38 

38 34 32 

36 32 30 

Cc Ae MR Rte Skt, SUM 31 28 26 

H—I1st 6 months............ 1h 15 13 

Mnaeb months ..ie0).2 sone 20 18 17 

Ord GO MONS et cas aoe 24 21 19 

Ath Gimonthssee. crete ae 28 25 23 

After 2 yeaTrs....s.c0.08- 31 28 26 

1G eo Ae ie ee Uae tin 16 14 13 
Apprentice choppers— 

ist: 6'months: 20. os. 18 16 15 

2nd. Gimontis) sees cai: 23 20 19 

STC.6. MOUtNSs, us. - see 274 25 23 

Ath GiMOnths aetna te 324 29 28 

Sth 6 monthsise. chews. 374 34 32 

After 2% Vears.c.dseecsc 45 41 36 
Apprentice trimmers— 

1Sti6 MONTHS eerie kee 18 16 15 

2nd’ 6months..cse sss a2. 20 18 17 

Sra.Gamonthsies.. sae 23 20 19 

4th 6mont nsec ..cace 25 23 21 

5th 6 months) /2.4..i40. 274 25 23 

6thiGimonthsiescke.c .oe 31 28 27 

After'S Years. ...- 4.2600 + 374 34 ay) 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN 
MANUFACTURE OF ODD PANTS 








Class Zone I Zone II | Zone III 
cents cents cents 
Skilledieutter (siege: 68 61 59 
Front and back pocket 
maker, trimmer and seam- 
LEA A Sie NU SR 614 554 523 
Lining stitcher and leg 
PLESSOLLy Pek eae Mee nace 57 51 48 
Lining sewer and top presser. 50 45 42% 


Chopper for odd _ pants; 

pocket maker, lining sewer, 

stitcher and seamer (out- 

side)on boys’ longs, shorts 

ana bloomers oe ie 41 37 35 
Fitter, underpresser, trim- 

ming maker, buttonhole 

maker, seamer (inside) on 

boy’s longs, shorts and 

HlOGMErs he ee ae 35 30 28 
Fly maker, pocket serger, 

tacker, button sewer, fin- 

isher, loop maker, exam- 

ATO TAY ee Ne On aE 284 254 24% 


Cleaners and  buttonhole 
tacker— 
TSG Oumonkhis. ae sence ov 16 14 13 
QndiG' months, eee, eae 18 16 15 
Sra Gimonths. 0h wee Ln 214 19 18 
4th  G months jwesinie oe ve 25 22 20 
AT GOR 2 VeAaTSean tse seity iar 28% 25 22 





In the manufacture of infants’ and children’s 
clothing up to the age of 6 years, not exceed- 
ing size 24, as well as sportswear, and for 
girly’ clothing up to the age of 14 years, 
providing such clothing is manufactured 
entirely by the same method and manner of 
production as that used in the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry and is not made by a manu- 
facturer, contractor or jobber principally 
engaged in the cloak and suit industry, the 
following minimum rates apply:— 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR MANU- 
FACTURE OF INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


CLOTHING 
Class Zone I Zone II | Zone III 
cents cents cents 

Skilled markers............. 68 61 59 
MUTATAINETSL Snr eer igs cle 614 554 524 
Shape makers. is... 00 Sex 53 48 45 
Tape sewers. offpressers, 

sleeve hangers............ 53 48 45 
Pocket makers. ui. chvoirahes 44 40 38 
Steam machine pressers, 

choppers, machine edge 


basters, buttonhole mak- 

ers, pocket tackers, joiners, 

second operators, lining 

makers, shapers........... 35 314 30 
Sleeve makers, lapel mak- 

ers, armhole basters. coat 

finishers, button sewers, 

general hands, canvas 

makers, canvas basters, 

underpressersiy «ch sees 30 27 254 
Sleeve lining tackers, sleeve 

lining sewers, undercollar 

makers, pocket closers, 

basting pullers, buttonhole 

tackers, cleaners, size tick- 

et sewers, brushers, ap- 


prentices— 
Ist 6 months... cee 17 15 14 
2nd'6 months... 21)... 2. 19 vies 16 
SEG GO MONTHS. 4.o ne 23 21 20 
4th 6monthsy i. eee 27 24 23 
After 2 years.........5.5 30 27 254 
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Women’s CLoAK AND Suit Inpustry, PRov- 
INCE OF Qvuesec—The Order in Council 
approving the agreement for this industry 
governs conditions throughout the Province 
in the production, for women and girls over 
14 years, of cloaks, coats, suits and of woollen 
skirts (Lasour GazeTre, October, 1937). The 
hours are 40 per week. 


The following minimum wage rates apply 
to these occupations :— 


Class Wages per hour 

cents 

Rully skilled"eutters. sacs. ae ate kee ee 80 

Sémi-skilledicutterss. 3S... oak bd 

"ETUIMIME TSN eM att oN eons aaa ee 60 

NUT LATLOLS Wereoeere ee eee ht ee tas nctel 65 

Assistant fur tallorsy.4es. . fhe tee eere 44 
Button sewers, general hands and ex- 

ATING Sry me ye. inven Ar ae ae 34 


In the following crafts, work may be done 
on a piece work or time work basis, but in 
either case the following minimum wage rates 
will apply :— 





Class Wages per hour 
cents 
Skilled operators (male)...............- 80 
Skilled operators (female).............. 64 
Section operators (male or female)...... 80 
TPOpApLeSsers Hales ey Ha Che 2 ea | ae 80 
Machine pressers's/.o.cis' ates cis eases 80 
Under ‘pressers.. batten eee 75 
PIECE Presses we a ay tee sae stele ares 45 
Lining makers en 2) s, | aaa hone 42 
Wenishersiew wea: aaah Beas china S ae ee ee 42 
Skirt makensi Sk e.0 ys sucgra spies see 42 
Machine basters, hand basters and 
special machine operators............. 44 
Semi-skilled operators (male)........... 55 
Semi-skilled operators (female)......... 493 


The Joint Committee may determine a 
special rate for employees whose production 
is under normal. 

Apprentices are limited to 5 per cent of the 
number of those employed in an establish- 
ment. Apprentice operators, pressers and 
cutters to start at $7 per week, with advances 
every six months to a minimum of $22 at 
the end of three years. 


Dress Cutters, Province or Qursec.—The 
obligatory agreement for this trade (LasouR 
GazettE, October, 1936), covers throughout 
the province of Quebec, the cutting depart- 
ments of manufacturers, contractors, jobbers 
and retailers engaged in the production of 
women’s and misses’ dresses, dress ensembles, 
blouses, etc., and all separate skirts not in- 
cluded in the cloakmakers’ agreement, but 
does not include smocks, aprons, uniforms, 
etc. Hours are limited to 44 per week. Min- 
imum weekly wage rates: cutters $30, choppers 
$20, apprentices $15. The number of appren- 
tices is limited to 20 per cent of total em- 
ployees. 
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Men’s Har anp Cap Workers, MontREAL 
District.*—This industry, which includes the 
manufacture of cloth hats and caps for men, 
boys and children over two years of age, is 
governed by an agreement made obligatory 
on the Island of Montreal and within 50 miles 
of its limits as well as the city of Hull (Lasour 
Gazertn, January, August and November, 
1938). Minimum wage rates for a 44 hour 
week are: cutters $22, operators $20, blockers 
$15.40, lining makers $12.50. 


WoMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S Miuiuinery In- 
pustrY, Montreat AnD District.—The agree- 
ment. approved by Order in Council for this 
industry (Lasour Gazerre, August, 1935, 
March, 19386, June, 1937, and June, 1988) 
covers the Island of Montreal and an area 
within a distance of 50 miles from its limits. 
Hours are 40 per week. Wages per week for 
qualified operators are: hand blockers $32; 
straw operators, fabric operators, blockers and 
cutters $29, drapers $20, draper-trimmers $17, 
trimmers $15. Workers not yet qualified may 
be paid at rates fixed by the Joint Committee 
until they are qualified, but not more than 
25 per cent of employees in any particular 
class of work in any establishment may be 
paid at less than the above minimum rates. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Printing Trapes, QueBec——The Order in 
Council extending the latest agreement in the 
printing trades in the judicial districts of 
Quebec, Beauce, Montmagny, Rimouski and 
that part of the St. Francois district not in 
the Montreal district was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette, September, 1938. Establish- 
ments are divided into three classes: Class A 
covers daily newspapers and three other 
printing firms; class B, plants equipped with 
one or more composing machines, linotype or 
monotype, one or more cylinder presses 
working more than 20 hours per month and 
book binding establishments using motive 
power; class C, establishments having only 
non-automotive feeding presses and having 
neither composing machines nor cylinder 
presses. Hours in class A and class B estab- 
lishments are 46 per week; in class C, 46 
hours; for night work 43 hours per week. 
Weekly wage rates: journeymen typographers 
$30.50 in class A and $28 in class B; journey- 
men pressmen, stereotypers, bookbinders, 
rulers, photo engravers and photo-litho ap- 
paratus operators $26.50 in both class A and 
class B establishments; typographers, press- 





*This agreement was repealed by Order in Council, 
January 16, 1939, but application was made and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, January 28, 1939, 
for the extension of a similar agreement to apply to 
the whole province. 


men and bookbinders in class C, $22.08. 
Journeymen working on night shifts to receive 
$2 per week over the day scale. 

For the judicial districts of Chicoutimi, 
Lake St. John, Roberval and Charlevoix- 
Saguenay, the Order in Council (Lasour 
Gazetrn, November, 1936) provides for both 
newspaper and job printing shops a 40-hour 
week. The minimum wage rate for journey- 
men typographers, pressmen, bookbinders and 
stereotypers is 52 cents per hour, with a 
10 per cent reduction on this rate for work 
in municipalities of a population of less than 
2,000. 


Printing Trapes, Montreal AND DistTRIcT. 
—The Order in Council covering the printing 
trades with the exception of work on daily 
newspapers and of certain work in job offices 
(duplicating, etc.), in Montreal and district, 
which was summarized in the Lasour GazeErts, 
April, 19388, includes in its jurisdiction the 
Island of Montreal and the area within 100 
miles of its limits. It is divided into three 
zones, of which: Zone I comprises the Island 
of Montreal and within 10 miles of its limits; 
Zone II the municipalities of Three Rivers, 
Sherbrooke, Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, Valleyfield, 
Joliette, Granby, Saint John d’Iberville, La- 
prairie, St. Jerome and Hull and within 2 
miles of their limits, except establishments 
publishing and printing one or more weekly 
newspapers; Zone III the remainder of the 
district, and establishments owning and 
printing a weekly or semi-weekly newspaper 
outside the Island of Montreal. 

Hours are 45 per week in zone I and 48 
per week in zones II and III. Minimum 
hourly wage rates for certain classes in zone 
I: compositors and machine keyboard opera- 
tors, castermen, Jjourneymen pressmen on 
rotary presses for paper rolls less than 36 
inches wide, machines for power printing, die 
embossing, etc., flat bed cylinder presses of 
one colour, bindery journeymen, 70 cents 
during year 1938, 75 cents during 1939 and 
80 cents during 1940; corresponding rates in 
zone II are 60 cents in 1938, 64 cents in 1939 
and 68 cents in 1940; in zone III, 56 cents 
in the year 1938, 60 cents in 1939 and 64 cents 
in 1940. Minimum wage rates for journeymen 
pressmen on rotary presses, for paper rolls 
36 inches wide or more, tubular rotary presses, 
rotary presses sheet fed, two colour rotary 
presses and perfecting presses are 4 or 5 cents 
higher than the above scale; for journeymen 
pressmen on platen presses and multigraphing 
machines and for feeders on all the above 
machines the rates are from 9 to 14 cents 
per hour lower than the above minimums. 
Minimum hourly rates for bindery girls are 
28 cents in zone I, 24 cents in zone II and 
23 cents in zone III. 
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LirHoGRAPHING INpusTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QursBec—This industry is under an agree- 
ment made obligatory throughout the province 
(Lasour Gazette, April, 19388). Regular hours 
are limited to 45 per week for both day and 
night work. Minimum hourly wage rates for 
day work: artists 85 cents for poster letterers, 
$1 for letterers and engravers (reproducers 
only), $1.10 for poster crayons, $1.20 for 
process (colour correctors) ; camera operators 
—process $1, commercial 56 cents; other oper- 
ators 52 and 90 cents; transferrers 85 cents 
and $1, provers $1, stone and plate preparers 
53 and 65 cents, Journeymen pressmen from 
58 cents to $1.35 varying with type of press, 
press feeders 32 to 60 cents varying with type 
of press and with experience; press helpers 
30 cents. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Furniture Inpustry, Province oF QUEBEC. 
—The Order in Council making obligatory 
the agreement in this industry throughout the 
province is summarized in the Lasour 
Gazettr, December, 1937, February and Oc- 
tober, 1938. The province is divided into four 
zones: zone I is the Island of Montreal; 
zone II, municipalities of a population of 
3,000 or more in the rest of the province 
except the county of Chicoutimi and estab- 
lishments with 50 workers or less in any part 
of the province outside of zone I; zone III 
is the rest of the province; zone IV covers 
the manufacture of summer furniture made 
of wood assembled by nuts and bolts and 
using textiles in their manufacture. Hours 
are limited to 55 per week except for shippers, 
maintenance and repair men. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY 








Zones IIT 
— Zone I Zone II at La 
cents cents cents 
10% of employees........... 45 40 36 
A further 10% of employees. 40 35 30 
60% we Be 35 30 25 
sd 7% e By 28 25 20 
5M 7% es Re 22 20 16 
Remaining 6% ‘ By 18 15 12 





Female workers receive the same wage rates 
as men for the same work, and are included 
in the general wage schedule shown above. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ALUMINUM SMELTING INDUsTRY—This in- 
dustry, consisting of plants at Arvida and 
Shawinigan Falls only, is governed by an 
agreement for each of the two plants (LaBour 
Gazette, November, 1937) and provides as 


regular hours for an 8 hour day, averaged over 
the regular working days of each calendar 
month. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for a few of 
the many classes of workers at Arvida: brick- 
layers 75 cents, machinists 65 cents, mech- 
anics (general maintenance) 60 cents, mill- 
wrights 60 cents, millwrights’ assistants 50 
cents, electricians 60 cents, pipefitters 55 
cents, carpenters 55 cents, head potmen’s 
assistants 55 cents, potmen 49 cents, carbon 
changers 51 cents, cranemen 47 cents, analysts 
from 35 cents during first year to 45 cents 
during third year, construction labourers 40 
cents, general labourers 45 cents. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for a few classes 
of workers at Shawinigan Falls: head potmen’s 
helper 54 cents, potmen 48 cents, tapper 52 
cents, cranemen 48 cents, wire drawer 48 cents, 
pourer, catcher, electrician and millwright 46 
cents, labourer and sweeper 40 cents. 


ORNAMENTAL JRON AND Bronze INpDUustTRY, 
QuEBEC AND MontreaL Districts.—In the city 
of Quebec and neighbouring counties (LABouR 
GazeTtE, December, 1937), hours are limited 
to 50 per week for shop work. Minimum 
hourly wage rates for this district for shop 
work are 50 cents for mechanics, 40 cents for 
adjusters and 30 cents for helpers in the city 
of Quebec and Levis and within 10 miles of 
their limits and in Thetford Mines; in the 
rest of the district 424 cents for mechanics, 34 
cents for adjusters and 253 cents for helpers. 

In the Island of Montreal and neighbouring 
counties (Lasour Gazetts, August and De- 
cember, 1937 and October, 1938), hours are 
limited to 44 per week for both shop and 
erection work. Minimum hourly wage rates 
for this district are: for shop work 66 cents 
for mechanics, 55 cents for fitters and 45 
cents for beginners to 26 cents after one year. 
66 cents, erectors’ helpers 50 cents. 


Can, CONTAINER AND Meta Utensi, Manv- 
FACTURING INpuUsTRY—The agreement made 
obligatory for this industry throughout the 
province was summarized in the Lasour 
GazeTtr, November, 1938. Hours are 48 per 
week for all except stationary engineers and 
firemen who may work up to 54 hours at the 
regular rate. Minimum hourly wage rates for 
general employees—men (labourers, sweepers, 
janitors, truckers and generals helpers) 30 
cents during first six months, 324 cents there- 
after; other men employees (production 
operators, can pilers, packers, etc.) 32% and 
35 cents, shippers 40 cents; boys (16 to 20 
years) from 20 cents for beginners to 26 cents 
after one year, female employees from 17 
cents for beginners to 26 cents after one year. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for certain spe- 
cialized employees—machine and tool setters 
374 cents for beginners to 424 cents after one 


year, maintenance men on machines 40 to 45 
eents, picklers, galvanizers and tinners’ help- 
ers 40 cents, galvanizers’ and tinners’ prin- 
cipal attendants 50 and 55 cents, building and 
maintenance men 50 cents, painters 45 and 50 
eents, welders 50 cents, deep draw press opera- 
tors 423 and 45 cents. Minimum hourly wage 
rates for certain mechanical employees: 
mechanics skilled on a special machine or 
working on mechanical work but not qualified 
journeymen 50 cents, millwrights 55 and 60 
eents, Journeymen machinists including tvol- 
makers, diemakers and general machinists 65 
and 70 cents, journeymen lithographers 80 
and 85 cents, male office employees $15 to 
$20, female office employees $12 to $15. 


PASSENGER, FREIGHT AND INDUSTRIAL Car 
AND Bus Manuracrurine Inpustry, Monr- 
REAL.—The agreement in this industry covers 
the Turcot and Dominion plants of the Can- 
adian Car and Foundry Company Ltd. 
(Lasour Gazerte, October and November, 
1938). Hours are 50 per week except power 
house engineers and firemen, locomotive en- 
gine crews and sprinkler and heating system 
attendants. The wage schedule provides for 
a minimum wage for the majority of skilled 
trades of between 50 and 70 cents per hour, 
for helpers 40 to 50 cents and for labourers 
35 and 40 cents. Among the minimum hourly 
wage rates are: blacksmiths 60 to 70 cents, 
die and tool makers 70 cents, machinists 65 to 
80 cents, plumbers and pipefitters 65 and 75 
eents, welders 60 to 75 cents, reamers 50 
cents, riveters and caulkers 70 cents, car- 
penters 60 and 70 cents. 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete. 


Granite Marste anp Stone Inovustry, 
PROVINCE oF QurBec.—The agreement for this 
industry includes both quarrying and cutting 
throughout the Province (LaABour GAZETTE, 
June and September, 1937, and December, 
1938). 

Maximum hours are: for granite cutting, 
a 45 hour week for granite cutters, 44 hours 
for blacksmiths working in granite cutting 
plants, 50 hours for blacksmiths in quarries; 
all other trades including surface machine 
operators and quarrymen, 50 hours per week; 
for marble cutters, stone cutters and _ their 
apprentices, a 44 hour week; for all others 
engaged in the marble and stone cutting in- 
dustry, 55 hours per week. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classes of work in the granite industry: gran- 
ite cutters 70 cents on the JIsland of Mont- 
real, and in cities of Quebec, Three Rivers and 
Sherbrooke and 60 cents in the rest of the 


*This agreement was repealed by Order in Council 
from January 1, 1939. 
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province; blacksmiths, machine polishers, sur- 
face machine operators in the granite industry 
50 cents, carborundum machine operators, 
crane operators in granite industry 45 cents, 
granite quarrymen 40 cents, labourers 30 cents. 

Certain minimum hourly wage rates in the 
marble industry: marble cutters 60 cents, ap- 
prentice cutters from 25 to 50 cents, carbo- 
rundum machine operators 50 cents (sppren- 
tices 35 to 45 cents), millwrights 40 cents, 
sawyermen and cranemen 40 cents, hand pol- 
ishers 35 cents. 

Certain minimum hourly wage rates in the 
stone industry: stone cutters 60 cents, ap- 
prentice cutters 20 to 50 cents, planermen 45 
cents, apprentice planermen 35 and 40 cents, 
carborundum machine operators 40 cents, 
stone turners 45 cents, sawyermen 40 cents, 
cranemen 40 cents, helpers 30 cents. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN, ETC., MONTREAL AND SOREL. 
—At Montreal, agreements cover longshore- 
men and shipliners employed in loading and 
unloading and shiplining of ocean-going vessels 
and to checkers and coopers for such vessels 
(Lasour Gazette, December, 1938). Hourly 
wages for longshoremen and shipliners are 77 
cents for day work, 87 cents for evening work 
and 97 cents for night work, with 15 cents per 
hour extra for longshoremen working on cer- 
tain cargoes.. Hourly wages for checkers are 
64 cents for day work and 74 cents for night 
work; for coopers 68 cents for day work and 
73 cents for night work. 

Another agreement * at Montreal covered 
longshoremen, checkers and coopers loading 
and unloading vessels engaged in inland and 
coastal navigation (except the handling of 
erain) which provides for wage rates of 49 
cents per hour for day work and 51 cents for 
night work (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 1938). 

Coal handlers at Montreal are governed by 
an agreement (Lasour Gazette, June, 1938). 
Hourly wages for coal handlers engaged in 
trimming and handling of coal in bulk car- 
goes in vessels are 92 cents for day work, 
$1.02 for evening work and $1.12 for night 
work. For those handling coal on the docks 
and in yards next to discharging plants used 
for loading or unloading vessels the wage 
schedule includes a minimum of 40 cents per 
hour for labourers, 45 cents for mechanics and 
repair men (iron), 50 cents for boiler mech- 
anic, 48 and 56% cents for crane runners, 44 
cents for firemen. 

At Sorel (Lasour Gazette, August, 1937, 
July, September and November, 1938) ocean, 
inland and coastal navigation are included in 
the agreement which provides for the follow- 
ing hourly wage rates: for loading grain 50 
cents for day work, 60 cents for evening work 
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and 70 cents for night work; for unloading 
grain out of lake and ocean steamers into the 
elevator 45 cents for day work, 48 cents for 
evening work and 55 cents for night work; 
for handling dynamite 60 cents; for general 
cargo 50 cents. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


TaxicaB SERVICE AND TruckING, SorEL.*— 
The agreement made obligatory for these 
workers in the city of Sorel (Lasour Gaznrts, 
August, 1937) provides for a maximum of 10 
hours work per day, 60 per week, with no work 
for truck drivers on Sundays or holidays. 
Taxi drivers to be paid 25 per cent of money 
taken in, and truck drivers 40 cents per hour, 
with a minimum of $15 per week for both 
whatever the hours worked. The minimum 
weekly wage for private chauffeurs is $18. 


Trade 


Retair StorE EMPpiLoyees, Quesec Crry.— 
This agreement applies to most of the retail 
trade except food, drug, jewellery and hard- 
ware stores (Lasour GazertTs, January, 1939). 
Hours are 494 per week. Minimum weekly 
wage rates for men clerks: 60 per cent to be 
paid at least $20, another 25 per cent $15, 
and the rest $8; corresponding rates for women 
clerks are $11.50, $9.60 and $7.25; delivery- 
men, $18. Rates are also set for department 
heads, floor walkers, messengers, etc. 


Datry EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC Crry—The 
agreement for dairy employees in Quebec 
City and Levis (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 1938) 
provides for hours of 57 per week for inside 
employees in winter and 60 per week in 
summer months and 65 per week for delivery 
work. Minimum weekly wages: foremen $25; 
testers, ice cream and butter makers, shippers, 
$18; labourers $15; salesmen on delivery $17; 
helpers on delivery $8 and $12; deliverymen 
$16. 


Reta, Store AND Hore, Worxers, Donna- 
cona.—These workers are under an agree- 
ment (Lasour Gazerre, June, 1938) which 
provides a 60-hour week for male employees 
and 54 hours for female employees, except 
those employed in offices and hotels; hours 
for office employees, 40 per week. Minimum 
wages for all except office and hotel em- 
ployees: male workers from $6 per week for 
beginners with no experience to $12 after three 
years’ experience; female workers from $6 
for beginners to $8 after two years’ experience. 
For female hotel employees $16 to $25 per 


* This agreement was repealed by Order in Council, 
January 16, 1939. 


month in addition to board, room and 


laundry. 


Retain Store CierKs AND Foop Manvu- 
FACTURING WorkgERS, Macoa.—The agreement 
which includes retail store clerks, bakers, 
butchers, soft drink manufacturing workers, 
etc. (Lasour GaAzeTTE, October, 1938, and 
January, 1939) provides for a 60-hour week 
in manufacturing establishments, 65 in retail 
stores, 70 per week in hotels, restaurants, 
drug stores. Wages: in bakeries from 18 to 
29 cents per hour, bakery delivery men 25 
cents; in grocery and butcher shops, $15 and 
$20 per week for butchers, delivery men $15; 
in soft drink bottling plants $10.80 to $15; 
in ice storage plants, $15; in retail stores, 
clerks $8 for beginners to $15; seamstresses 
in clothing stores $12 for a 48-hour week; in 
hotels and restaurants 10 to 14 cents per hour. 


GROCERS AND ButTcHERS, SHERBROOKE.— 
These workers are governed by an agreement 
(Lasour Gazette, September, 1938) which 
fixes hours shops may be open and sets 
minimum wages of $8 to $15 per week for 
clerks, 25 cents per hour for extra helpers, 
and $10 to $12 per week for deliverymen. 


Butcuer SuHops, Sorer.*—An agreement is 
in effect under an Order in Council for 
butchers in the city of Sorel and the village 
of St. Joseph de Sorel. Hours are limited to 
48 per week and the minimum wage rate for 
journeymen butchers is 35 cents per hour; 
apprentices may be paid 10 cents per hour 
during first year, 15 cents during second year 
and 20 cents during third year. (LaABouR 
GazeTTze, August, 1937.) 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND Service STaTION EMPLOYEES.— 
The agreement for Quebec City, Levis and 
neighbouring counties (Lasour GazeTtTs, June, 
October and December, 1938) provides for a 
54 hour week in garages, repair shops, etc., 
and a 60 hour week in auto storage, gasoline 
stations, etc. except that in auto storage 
stations, gasoline stations, etc., which are 
open day and night, the night shift may work 
72 hours per week. Wage rates for day hours 
in the cities of Quebec and Levis and within 
ten miles of them: man in charge of replacing 
parts $25 per week; mechanic, fitter, machi- 
nist, electrician, body man, wheelwright, black- 
smith, welder, 45 cents per hour; painter, 
glazier, upholstery maker, battery man, 40 
cents; oiler and vuleanizer 35 cents, non- 
qualified help 30 cents; apprentices 15 to 
30 cents; service men, gas sellers, washermen, 
etc., 27 cents per hour except for beginners 
who may be paid 20 cents per hour during 
first year. Wage rates for day hours in the 
rest of the territorial jurisdiction are 30 cents 
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per hour for qualified workmen, 25 cents for 
assistants; for gasoline stations, etc., from 10 
cents per hour during first year to 25 cents 
after three years. In garages, repair shops, 
etc., for work between 6 p.m. and 11 pm., 
10 per cent extra to be paid; for hours 
between 11 pm. and 7 am., 50 per cent 
extra to be paid except where there is a 
double shift when the shift between 6 p.m. 
and 3.30 a.m. will be paid at 10 per cent over 
regular rates. A scale of minimum prices 
which must be paid by customers for each 
piece of work is included in the agreement. 


The agreement for Montreal (Lazsour 
GazeTTE, June, July and November, 1938) 
includes the Island of Montreal and neigh- 
bouring territory. For journeymen and their 
apprentices the hours and payment for evening 
and night work are the same as noted above 
for employees of garages, repair shops, etc., 
in Quebec City and the hours for other em- 
ployees of garages and service stations are also 
the same as in service stations in Quebec City 
as noted above. Minimum hourly wage rates 
for the Island of Montreal and immediately 
surrounding district are: journeymen wheel- 
wrights, electricians, blacksmiths, machinists, 
mechanics, carpenters, painters, duco polishers 
—50 cents for first class, 45 cents for second 
class and 40 cents for third class journeymen, 
30 cents for wax polishers; journeymen body 
men, upholsterers, radiator repairmen and 
welders—60 cents for first class, 50 cents for 
second class and 40 cents for third class; 
service men and night watchmen 25 cents; 
apprentices to any class except service men, 
from 10 cents during first six months to 25 
cents during third year, apprentice service 
men 15 cents first year, 20 cents second year. 
Minimum prices which customers must pay 
for each piece of work is specified. Hourly 
wage rates and prices are 15 per cent lower 
in the part of the territorial jurisdiction not 
included in the above district. 


The agreement for Sherbrooke (Lazour 
Gazerts, January, 1939) provides for the same 
hours as in Quebec City as noted above. 
Minimum hourly wage rates: journeyman 
electrician, blacksmith, machinist, mechanic, 
glazier, automobile painter, body man, up- 
holsterer, radiator repairer, welder—first class 
45 cents, second class 40 cents, third class 35 
cents; apprentices to these trades from 10 
cents during first six months to 25 cents 
during third year; service men 20 cents, 
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apprentice service men 10 and 15 cents. For 
work between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m., these rates 
are 10 per cent higher, and between 11 pm. 
and 7 a.m., 50 per cent higher. A scale of 
minimum prices which must be charged 
customers is also included. 


BLACKSMITHING.—An agreement for horse- 
shoers and wheelwrights (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1937) effective in Victoriaville and 
the counties of Arthabasca, Nicolet, Richmond, 
Megantic, Wolfe and Drummond provides for 
qualified workmen a minimum of $12 per 
week, $2.25 per day; for apprentices $6 per 
week in first year, $9 during second year. 


SHor Reparrinc.—Three agreements are in 
effect by Order in Council. For the Island 
of Montreal (Lasour Gaznertr, June, 1938), 
hours are limited to 58 per week, with mini- 
mum weekly rates of $16 to $21 for experi- 
enced workmen, except for four winter months 
when the corresponding rates are $13 to $18. 
For Victoriaville and vicinity (Lasour 
Gazette, September, 1937), hours are as deter- 
mined by municipal by-law. Minimum wage 
rates are $10 per week for finishers and $12 
for other experienced workers, except in four 
winter months when the corresponding rates 
are $7.50 and $8. For Sherbrooke (Lasour 
GazettE, July, September and November, 
1938), the agreement provides for minimum 
weekly wage rates of $10 to $15 for experi- 
enced workmen with hours set during which 
shops may be open. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barpers.—Agreements made obligatory by 
Orders in Council in the barber or the barber 
and hairdresser trades cover many districts. 
The hours vary in the several localities, each 
agreement specifying the time shops are to 
be open with periods off for each employee. 
Piece or job rates for each piece of work in 
the barbering, hairdressing, manicuring trades, 
etc., are specified in the agreements. For 
barbers employed by the week, the agreements 
specify a minimum weekly wage and in addi- 
tion provide that barbers receive a certain 
percentage of their individual receipts above 
a specified amount taken in during the week. 
The folowing minimum wage rates for barbers 
and hairdressers are payable in the following 
centres and in their surrounding districts:— 


MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS 


FOR 


Female 
Barbers Hair- 
dressers 
Weekly 
Locality receipts 
Minimum| 1 ©*°€SS | vinimum 
weekly eaten weekly 
wage | sion of 50| Wa8e 
per cent 
is paid 
$ $ $ 
Riviére du Loup and Mont- 

THANG cost PR nee aG eters ee 12.00 22 00M) Fea nee 
(OHiCOULITN Wace seet oa 15.005 b 12.50 
pastas and Thetford Mines. 18.00 30:00 my AN: 2 

OV eta ade aie Milter rae 15.00 20007 MM renteve ts.6 
Portneut County Mes Wee nets 10.00 ZOOO WI Wave sorter. 
Wietoriavalle wey one ou ha 2 14.00 25.00 12.50 
Shawinigan Falls, Grand 

Mére and La Tuque....... 15 .00c 22.00 14.00 
Three Rivers (4)... 6. 5).0%. 15 .00c 22.00 14.00 
ia eno Lennoxville and 

WMiaionie Muli ie, near ke 13.00 2Os00E eas eee 
Pe. Cowansville, Bed- 

ford and Sw eetsburg...... 14.00 COMODO Re ei oar 
Drummondville............. 15.00 22.00 12.50 
Be ae aa and Granby.. 14.00 20.00 12.50 

FN AE ANE Diets ELT Bie 12): OO) Sane tala, 8.00 
Joliette and l’Assomption.. 12.00 20.00 10.00 
St. Johns, Iberville and 

Napiervalles eye nua 13.00 20.090 7.00 
Montreal Island, St. Lam- 

bert and Longueuil........ 16.00 ZOCOOMT ES. secre 
StiTJeromelf) eae 2.50 20.00 12.50 
Salaberry de Valleyfield.. 1500 Woda are aces cal clk 

FSG C UTS ane poe ye al RPO ta ih 6.00 DHeOOG Td ok alcts. sake 
Buekinghams), 0 [ew 13.00 BOROD | ya ae 
Rouyn and Noranda: 

Summer months.......... 15.00 ZOTOOE? Peace snot 

Winter months............ 12.00 ZOROO TA? hho 


(a) Towns of Chicoutimi, Arvida, Bagotville, Port 
Alfred, Grand-Baie, Jonquiére, Kenogami and Ste. Anne de 
Chicoutimi. 

(b) Journeymen barbers $12 during first year, $15 with 
two years’ experience, plus 10 per cent of gross receipts. 

(c) Or $20 without commission. 

(d) And Cap de la Madeleine and Louiseville. 

(e) Commission of 70 per cent of receipts over $20. 

(f) And St. Therese de Blainville, Terrebonne, St. Jan- 
vier, Ste. Rose, Shawbridge, New Glasgow, St. Canut, Ste. 
Monique, Ste. Scholastique, Ste. Sophie de la Corne, St. Lin, 
St. Martin de Laval, St. Augustin, Ste. Anne des Plaines, St. 
Eustache and St. Hippolyte. 

(g) Commission of 60 per cent of receipts over $25. 

(h) 65 per cent of receipts over this amount. 
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TAVERN EMPLOYEES, QuEBEC City.—This 
agreement (Lasour GazerrTn, June and July, 
1938) provides for a 60-hour week and for 
minimum weekly wage rates of $18 for barmen, 
$16 for experienced waiters and $12 to $14 
for beginners. 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS, MoNTREAL.—This 
agreement (Lasour GazerTs, January, 1939) 
provides for a working week of 70 hours 
except the automobile mechanics and service 
men who are governed as to wages and hours 
by the agreement covering garage employees. 
Minimum wage rates are: embalmers $25 per 
week if employed by the week or $5 for each 
embalming; extra employees 40 cents per hour, 
with a minimum of $1.50 per call. 


Construction 


Buitpine Trapes.—The agreements in the 
building trades in various sections of the prov- 
ince, which have been made obligatory by 
Orders in Council, have been summarized in 
the Lasour GazEeTTE during 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938. In some cases the agreements 
cover several counties as well as the principal 
cities and towns. The minimum wage rates 
for the principal trades, which were in effect 
at the end of the year 1938 under Orders in 
Council are shown in the accompanying table. 


The agreements in many cases also specify 
minimum weekly rates, lower than the 
standard hourly rates, for workmen per- 
manently employed on maintenance work for 
religious, charitable or educational institutions, 
hotels, office buildings and manufacturing or 
industrial establishments. These weekly rates 
are not shown in the table. Minimum wage 
rates for apprentices which are set in many 
of the agreements are also omitted from this 
table. 
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ONTARIO 
Industrial Standards Act 


The Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the Lasour 
GazeTTH, June, 1935, page 534, with amend- 
ments in the issues of May, 1936, page 410, 
May, 1937, page 505, and May 1938, page 501, 
provides that the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario may, upon petition of representatives 
of employees or employers in any industry, 
convene or authorize an officer to converte 
a conference or series of conferences of em- 
ployees and employers in the industry, in 
any zone or zones to investigate the condi- 
tions of labour and practices in such industry 
and to negotiate standard rates of wages 
and hours of labour. The employees and 
employers in attendance may formulate and 
agree upon a schedule of wages and hours 
of labour for all or any class of employees 
in such industry or district. If, in the opinion 
of the Minister, a schedule of wages and 
hours for any industry is agreed upon in 
writing by a proper and sufficient representa- 
tion of employees and of employers, he may 
approve of it, and upon his recommendation, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
declare such schedule to be in force “during 
pleasure” or for the period, not exceeding 
twelve months, stipulated in the schedule, and 
thereupon such schedule is binding upon every 
employee and employer in such industry in 
the whole or any part of the Province 
designated by the Minister and is published 
in The Ontario Gazette. The Industry and 
Labour Board has authority to enforce the 
provisions of the Act and of the regulations 
and schedules. The following is a summary 
of the wage rates and hours in effect under 
these Orders in Council at the end of the 
year 1938. 

Logging 


Loccina Inpustry.—Schedules of wages for 
this industry were effective by Orders in 
Council in four districts at the end of 1938, 
namely the Massey Zone (vicinity of Sud- 
bury), Timmins Zone, Port Arthur Zone and 
the Rainy River Zone (Lasour Gazerrs, May, 
August and December, 1988). For those 
working on a time rate basis, the minimum 
monthly rate for cookees and kitchen staff 
is $40 per month; for general bushmen the 
minimum is $42.50 and for loaders $45, in 
all four zones; the minimum rates for teamsters 
are $50 to $55 in all four zones; for river 
drivers, the rate is $2.60 per day except in 
the Rainy River zone where it is $3. Free 
board and lodging must be provided by em- 
ployers to all workers employed on the time 
rate basis. For those employed on piece 
rates, the prices are set in all zones and 


the maximum amount which the employers 
may charge each employee working on plece- 
work for his board is 85 cents per day in 
the Timmins, Port Arthur and Rainy River 
zones and 75 cents in the Massey zone. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Baxkine Inpustry.—One schedule is in effect 
(LasourR GazeTre, January, 1938), which 
provides for the city of Ottawa and imme- 
diately adjacent area a 56 hour week, with 
the following minimum weekly rates: $23 for 
cake makers, doughmakers, machine operators, 
bench hands and ovenmen; $20 for salesmen, 
drivers and checkers, $14 to $20 for helpers. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


Brewine Inpustry, Province OF ONTARIO. 
—A schedule is in effect throughout the 
Province (Lasour GazerTe, July, 1935, and 
September, 1936), and provides for a regular 
working week, between April 1, and Sep- 
tember 30, of 50 hours, except transport 
drivers whose week is 54 hours. Between 
October 1, and March 31, the regular work- 
ing week is 45 hours. Minimum weekly 
wage rates are: coopers $30; truck drivers 
$25; helpers $22.50; bottlers operating 
machines $24.50; other bottlers $22.50; watch- 
men, fermenting room and cold storage, brew 
house, washhouse $24.50. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Men’s, Boys’ anp YoutHs’ CLOTHING, 
PRovINCE oF OntTARIO.—The schedule which 
regulates this industry throughout the prov- 
ince (Lasour Gazerts, October, 1936), applies 
to the manufacture of men’s, boys’ and 
youths’ pants, coats, vests and suits, etc., 
except work shirts, overalls, mackinaw coats, 
etc., and except clothing for infants and 
children up to the age of 6 years. Regular 
hours are limited to 44 per week. 


Employees of “stock mu-ufacturers” are 
divided by classes, as follows: Class A, skilled 
cutter and head operator; class B, finish 
presser; class C, pocket operator and front 
pocket and back pocket maker on pants; 
class D, skilled trimmer, edge taper, Ist 
operator on vests and 2nd operator on vests; 
class H, shaper and leg and bottom presser 
on pants; class I, seamer on pants, top stitcher 
on pants, lining maker on pants, waistband 
maker on pants, fitter, under-baster, top collar 
baster and finish presser on vests: class G, 
lining maker, edge stitcher, joiner and pocket 
tacker, shoulder joiner, general operator, gorge 
sewer, fitter on vests, top presser on pants and 
chopper; class H, edge presser, edge baster by 
hand, lining baster, facing baster by hand, collar 
setter and examining brusher; class I, shoulder 
and undercollar baster, alteration tailor, seam 
presser, under presser and back presser on 


vests, pocket maker and outside seamer on 
boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers and lining 
sewer and stitcher on boys’ shorts, longs and 
bloomers; class J, sleeve maker and separator 
of coats; class K, buttonhole maker (machine), 
edge baster (machine), fitter on pants, trim- 
ming maker on pants, seam presser on pants, 
separator of vests and ticket pocket maker; 
class L, facing and bottom ttacker, special 
machine operator, lapel and collar padder, 
facing baster (machine), armhole serger, lin- 
ing and back maker on vests, operator on 
vests, baster on vests and separator of pants; 
class M, canvas baster (machine), special 
machine operator on pants, buttonhole maker 
(hand), canvas baster (hand), finisher and 
button sewer; class N, bottom trimmer on 
pants, thread marker, canvas maker (machine), 
buttonhole tacker, binder, cleaner and basting 
puller, pocket and piecer on vests, general 
helper and busheller on pants. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN ESTABLISH- 
MENTS OF “STOCK MANUFACTURERS” 


Toronto 
and 
Class neigh- Rest of 
, bouring Province 
counties” 
cents cents 
last Aree icicle Hol a esielnbe.o ds 70 61°25 
* C Shia ciss capitis Ir eee an _ be 
SMD cete Gena e crete elsinisic cialis steve 61-5 53-8 
Ch TS es Anant grt A te a el pa 60 52-5 
OG Nes GREE ESE Oe eno 57 49-9 
eC let up SSA TRES RCE IE hea 50 43-75 
RMT Merci orsyhaww's « ofa ste e be eielo «G's 45 39-4 
Oh 101 Ue ae Se le 41 35-9 
le dE AS 1s Re Bae le 7k ae ae eee 37 32-4 
PERLE de SR Bs tin ccien See 35 30-6 
CE By a ee ad a) ee 33 28°9 
HET Ieee MERU hoo ea 31 27-1 
SMM NERO NE acl cia Rea Siatereia oe oo 28°5 24-9 





*Counties of Ontario, York, Peel, Halton and Wentworth. 


Employees of “odd pants manufacturers” are 
divided by classes as follows: class A, skilled 
cutter; class B, front and back pocket maker, 
trimmer, lining stitcher, leg presser and top 
presser; class C, lining sewer and seamer; 
class D, pocket maker on boys’ longs, shorts 
and bloomers and lining sewer and stitcher 
on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers; class H, 
chopper for odd pants; class F, fitter, under- 
presser, trimming maker, buttonhole maker and 
seamer on boys’ longs, shorts and_ bloomers; 
class G, fly maker, pocket serger, tacker, button 
sewer, loop maker, finisher, examiner, cleaner 
and buttonhole tacker. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR EMPLOY- 
EES OF “ODD PANTS MANUFACTURERS” 











Toronto 
nn Rest of 
Cla neigh- est 0 
" bouring Province 
counties* 
cents cents 
pres pie rene pees 68 59-5 
| oS Ra 50 13.75 
POMS SA A oP tal cara cteiotgeeaen, “esc 43 37-6 
CO ID joes idee Pe eben dese aie rare 41 35-9 
COs Ty se ed eS iias » sthcemee e ase 40 35-0 
SOM ares 5. ts ma aordte vist Selasisece.s 33 28-9 
SE GIOAG ROM 6 IAS 28-5 24-9 


*Counties of Ontario, York, Peel, Halton and Wentworth. 
69799—12 
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Any employer may submit to the advisory 
board the name of any employee who has 
less than the average skill and ability, and 
the board may set a special wage rate for 
such employee for a defined period. In the 
case of employees performing more than one 
operation they are to receive the wage rate 
for the highest classification of work they 
perform, unless a special rate is fixed by the 
advisory board. 


WomMEN’s CrLoak AND Suir Inpvustry, 
PRovINCE oF OntTaAr1o—The schedule made 
binding by Order in Council under the Act 
for the women’s cloak and suit industry, that 
is the manufacture, for females, of cloaks, 
coats or suits and of woollen skirts of specified 
weight was summarized in the Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1937, and February, 1938. 
The terms of this schedule relating to work- 
ing hours and minimum wage rates are the 
same as in the agreement which is in effect 
in the province of Quebec and is summarized 
above under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, except that the provisions relating to 
apprentices are not in the Ontario schedule, 
and except that the Board set up under the 
Industrial Standards Act is to determine rates 
for handicapped workers. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Furniture (Woop) Inpustry, Province oF 
Ontario—Under the schedule made binding 
for this industry for the whole province 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1938, and April, 1937), 
the manufacture of all wood products known 
as furniture for houses, offices, schools, 
churches, theatres, institutions and _ public 
buildings, radio cabinets and frames for up- 
holstered goods, is included. The province is 
divided into two zones: zone B includes the 
cities of Toronto, London, Woodstock, Kit- 
chener, Guelph, Hamilton, St. Thomas and 
Stratford and the areas adjacent to them; 
zone A is the rest of the province. Regular 
hours are limited to 47 per week. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN FURNITURE 
(WOOD) INDUSTRY 








—_— Zone A Zone B 
cents cents 

Skilled’ workers.ic. ccc coeds ccwes cs 
Semi-skilled workers.............. 37 39 
Unskilled workers..............66- 32 34 

Average for above three classes. . 37 39 
Beginners commencing under 21 

years of age*— 

IT StY COE. doses rane amiedaneie ess 18 18 

Second ‘Veak:. avec s.ccsie te scicaers s 21 21 

Bhird years ovedouresseeo eters: 24 24 

Mourth yeart.cs-.s6..c.5-b.< 50-00: 27 27 





*The total of these employees may not exceed 20 per cent 
of the total number of employeesin the plant nor 25 per cent in 
case of plants in which more than half of the production 
consists of wooden chairs. | 

tAfter four years’ experience such employees must be 
classed as skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled workers as shown 
above, 
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Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


Jewrettery Manvuracturina Inpustry, To- 
ronto.—The schedule for this industry at 
Toronto (Lasour Gazrrre, September, 1938) 
provides for a 44 hour week except during 
June and July when there will be a 40 hour 
week. Minimum hourly wage rates are: 
casters, jewellers, press hands, stampers and 
polishers, 70 cents per hour except when 
working full time at hand made platinum 
work, for which they are to be paid at $1 per 
hour; setters who are not employed on a 
piece work basis and engravers 824 cents per 
hour. <A scale of piece rates is included for 
setters, as well as conditions and wage rates 
for apprentices. 


Construction 


BuiLping Trapes.—Schedules governing wage 
rates and hours in the building trades in 
various localities, which are in force under 
the Act, have been summarized in the LasBour 
Gazette during 1935, 1936, 1937 and 1938. 
The schedules apply to the immediately sur- 
rounding district as well as to the city named. 
The wage rates and hours for journeymen 
stated in these Orders are given in the accom- 
panying table. (Apprentices are to be em- 
ployed according to the conditions of the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act.) 


HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CER- 
TAIN BUILDING TRADES IN ONTARIO 


Minimum Hours 
— wages per 
per hour week 

Cornwall— $ 

CSATPONCT A Lee es wees swe: 65 44 
Ottawa— 

Bricklayers steels saree heat victoaeers 90 44 

Carpenters.) iw). acme. toy eae 85 44 

Electrical workers............... .80 40 

Labourers (common)............ BE Ut he a SE 

Labourers mixing mortar or 

CAITYING NOUS. 20.2. ck etse es TA OW ae ee ee oe 

Plasterersniswi.e sp sore eteetiaes 85 44 

PLUM DOES: eerie 5 ciee oie ctobisiee .95 40 
Kingston— 

PRINCES. eae soe aslns oe ee 10 44 

Pamters (spray)oss's)./.cnis os oteus 85 44 
Toronto— 

Plasterers wise stetews sihiettereies 90 40 

Plasterers’ labourers............. 60 45 
Brantford— 

KCATDONGOTB sas klecesieee ene ien sees -70 44 
St. Thomas— 

PP IUINDOLS seas dates ovis de teeco ues .80 44 
Kirkland Lake (Teck Township)— 

IPluIMDersietssc he hike cases 1.00 44 
Timmins— 

Carpenters... ivece seeds css e'o' .70 50 
Windsor— 

Bricklayers and stonemasons..... 1.15 40 

Carpenters.seas ae end Ee ee 1.00 40 

Bilectricians? ick esa dees Ha ddoek 1.15 40 

Labourers! oh 2: Pras de Me LOG eee UU aes 

Plum Bers ite, sacle erie emo oven «esos 1.15 40 


Sault Ste. Marie— 
CArDGntOrs cone chisie aieeeine Saale 75 48 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


Coat Hoistinc Inpustry, Toronto—This 
schedule covers the work in Toronto usually 
performed by operating engineers, firemen and 
oilers in connection with the unloading of 
coal from boats and the handling of coal in 
or about dock warehouses or dock yards 
(Lasour GazerTe, September, 1938). It pro- 
vides for a 54 hour week for engineers and a 
60 hour week for firemen and oilers. Minimum 
hourly wage rates are: Engineers operating 
locomotive and crawler cranes with any kind 
of motive power 85 cents, engineers operating 
truck cranes with any kind of motive power 
75 cents, firemen and oilers 55 cents. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Taxi Drivers, Toronto.—These are covered 
by a schedule which provides for an 11 hour 
day and a 66 hour week (LaBour GAZETTE, 
September, 1938). The minimum wage rate 
for all drivers is 25 per cent of the fares 
earned by the driver, with a minimum of 
$12.50 per week; the minimum rate for des- 
patchers, $15 per week; for spare drivers 25 
cents per hour with at least 5 hours’ pay each 
day they are called to work. 


Trade 


Coat Drivers AND HANDLERS, Toronto.— 
The storage warehousing, transfer and delivery 
of all kinds of coal and coke at Toronto is 
covered by this schedule (Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1988). Minimum hourly wage rates for 
boat trimmers, stackers on conveyors, truck 
drivers and teamsters 50 cents, yardmen 45 
cents, truck drivers’ helpers 40 cents. For 
those working on piece rates, tonnage rates 
are set for delivery of coal or coke from the 
docks and from retail yards. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBERING TraDE.—The accompanying table 
shows minimum wage rates for barbers 
established by schedules under this Act. The 
rates there shown are for those employed full 
time, and in all cases minimum prices which 
must be charged for each operation are 
included in the schedule. Special provision 
of higher proportionate rates are stipulated 
for barbers working part time. 
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MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR BARBERS IN ONTARIO 
eeeoaaaoawlwleooooOoOoOooouqqqquouauououououmm 


Barbers on Commission 











Barbers on Weekly 
, straight ayn receipts Speedo 
Locality weekly Minimum | in excess of ores 
wages weekly which Hepes tin. 
wage commission % abl 6 
is payable pay 
$ $ $ % 
URE U HEL UIE err aoe fo Ace et Suck ciate 9 GM mL 18.00 12.50 19.00a 50a 
(QUE TE Nei sibs ac ie al RY aa ON ar ea RRM I il Ca 25.00 18.00 28.00 60 
STITEG SMALL Sameer cos 5.6 Cclemiatie wa elncs, cick ahaa eee oA er 25.00 18.00 28.00 60 
Perth, Carleton Placevand ‘Almontets (orl & .. Ge Ee ape 18.00 12.50 19.00 60 
Prescott, Cardinal, Iroquois and Morrisburg...................0.e000 18.00 12.50 19.00 60 
DP REIOL SADR ILO. LG uated WAC Ge ore ccs os nn esice abegeaatt ea ters 18.00 12.50 19.00 60 
Broc AV RULO lt veleetctas stave otels: cielo "G coo ela Sie hte Mn ate ate a oa tn Ne CNG Cate ocala eld 18.00 12.50 19.00 60 
ISIN GS LOM aay deers eis Nic gn Meum nr eda ho, lt ARO MAMMA tc 25.00 15.00 22.004 50a 
Pembroke 18.00 12.50 19.00 60 
Belleville 18.00 12.50 19.006 60b 
Trenton 18.00 12.50 19.00 60 
Cobourg 18.00 12.50 20.00 65 
Port Hope 18.00 12.50 20.00 65 
Peterborough 25.00 15.00 22.00a 50a 
indsay 18.00 12.50 19.00a 50a 
Oshawa 25.00 15.00 22.00 50 
Toronto. : 25.00 15.00 22.00a 50a 
Bracebridge, Gravenhurst and Huntsville 18.00 15.00 22.00 60 
ELT eee Pay 5 Sokal s oie el ies) oveehs'elaseteteiase cha mlorc ned tere reine 18.00 13.00 19.00a 50a 
North Bay ; 25.00 18.00 25.00c 50c 
St. Catharines, Port Dalhousie, Merritton and Thorold............... 25.00 15.00 22.00a 50a 
VT EUIENTC be, hes 3 i a SEIS GPRS MOA a AT GOEL ERM Ue lg As OMI Nad 25.00 15.00 22.00a 50a 
INiagarain aliswue ners wep eey heel ih od 5 es ek As Ze) STR oe SIRE 25.00 15.00 22.00a 50a 
Bort Colborne anG) Humberstone... .. 5 ccs. .0n dco os ecccadseee seen 25.00 15.00 22.00 50a 
Jeane RT isto del adie n ARES MAINT UMMA Bet SMM Sie rae 1 sic PR 25.00 15.00 21.00 60 
Midland, Penetanguishene, Port McNicoll and Victoria Harbour...... 18.00 13.00 19.00 65 
Collingwood....... REM g soa. oS <al shecsie syns drove. Ure aioin at SER ee ae 18.00 13.00 19.00 70 
POETIC GULLAIKG iaeer, cee aie es, SKN IR At TES OO ye ban op 25.00 20.00 30.00 65 
(CREM eo oda tis bn Gp Tada precy Ade tee ah pn MEER ERT aS AL etieali ge a) 18.00 15.00 23.00 50 
PESPEUTIELOL CUTE a ee Moe elec iive, ses ua tes sisiaayrebionjui nage ee en oes 20.00 15.00d 20.00d 50d 
Galtiitespeler and Preston’... .fee.. (0). 6s cide ob siesta ss Oe ele sare oe cule 21.00 20.00 28.00 50 
ATL COR RMP ENO reek or CLA) ta are tau a hil, amit lena i ace cee 18.00 13.00 20.00 65 
ROT US TAC ME LOLA Soete ee Mme lente nie oie cis cele vit cin el ech ets aL ace ae Eee 19.00 17.00 23.00 50 
RCONENET ANG ALECTIOON meal. hsks 5 yes ae etuicldns « COTTER, near 25.00 16.00 23.00 60 
IVOOCLS COC tn ete ee lr an ones cute lav nigng! aij lec dha/d cin SvaaTOI OTA oa 18.00 12.50 19.00b 60b 
Owen SOUNG tats ce eee ee ORE ORE TN ae 18.00 13.00 20.00 70 
Sudbury and Copper Cliff 28.00 18.00 27.00 65 
RUT ARUL ONC Crete eet test iate cos ob, Sicicigc disisc: +5 pakadd acle a/ele hota aac ae meee 19.00 13.00 19.00a 50a 
Ste, WTA ae UR 8 a A Ne 4 Ce 18.00 13.00 20.00 65 
EL OTHAS eh ee sibat tl his ML thoi d dsb Wlebe ef gsepeeenebre 8 «01 celts 22.00 13.00 19.00 65 
TIGA eae arse ote eis lSie Wicvcte iebele S eig:s, 6,6 slays,» Sials,s-¥ ass, shakei e's Sieaaenet wns rere 25.00 15.00 21.50 70 
Timmins, Schumacher and South Porcupine................200.00e00 25.00 20.00 30.00 50 
MZ@EROLIAANCII OF CSUR. «cients. oid dafoys olaliteieare ale oolsielou elneledaaicn arate fe 18.00 13.00 19.00 60 
Great rena eee ete Ae icine ole 6 scolel a inte: op ove'e biniete: ocolchere a anetttereieveisernarelals 25.00 15.00 22.00 60 
CANE 9) Aaa Ea boys i ee, Sa PENNA, Sills ieee! 86S. 06 acaPeves's, 5 wi pete terete errata et teaes 22.00 15.00 22.00 65 
IV ATICLS OP tte Prtrapne cc en avaya Sicrere gh «colds, hid Siig a 0 SL SIMIRCa/GiE Se wee tele ole a rae 20.00 15.00 22.00 50 
Essex County except Windsor................000002 NORIO eve te Sia ae 18.00 13.00 19.00a 50a 
RULES UG NI ATIO MAS Merten SEPA: sects aalc ue 8 bia tiuest ana aid oat cterste ate ai syeseveiels 25.00 15.00 22.00a 50a 
IROTUTUTANICOS aaratsc eee AS es 0 AE CONG File ONIN a Males «all Caan dae co whens 27.50 15.00 25.00 70 





(a) Plus an additional 10 per cent of proceeds in excess of $30. 

(b) Plus an additional 5 per cent of proceeds in excess of $80. 
(c) Plus an additional 5 per cent of proceeds in excess of $40. 
(d) Or 65 per cent of proceeds. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 
Industrial Standards Act 


This Act is similar to the Industrial 
Standards Act of Ontario which is noted 
above. The Saskatchewan Act was summar- 
ized in the Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1937, page 
635 and May, 1938, page 507. The following 
schedules have been made binding under this 
Act :— 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Baxers, Moose JAw.—A schedule for the 
baking industry in the city of Moose Jaw 
(Lasourn Gazette, December, 1938) provides 
for a 54 hour week and the following minimum 
weekly wage rates: foreman $30, doughman 
$25, ovenman and bench hand $23, shippers 
$18, bakery salesmen $18 or a specified com- 
mission on sales, whichever is greater. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


JEWELLERY WORKERS, SASKATOON.—These 
workers are covered by a schedule (Lasour 
GazettE, November, 1938), which provides 
for a 47 hour week from April to August in- 
clusive and 51 hours from September to 
March inclusive. Minimum weekly wage rates 
are $18 for employees with at least five years 
bench experience and $15 for those with less 
experience but who are not apprentices. 


Stan Parntina, Moosz JaAw.—A_ schedule 
for sign painters at Moose Jaw (Lasour 
GazeTTE, January, 1938), provides for a 44 
hour week and minimum wage for experi- 
enced sign painters of 65 cents per hour or 
42 per cent of the amount taken in at the 
job prices specified in the agreement, which- 
ever is greater; sign shop helpers to be paid 
a minimum wage of 40 cents per hour. 


Construction 


The following hours and wage rates were in 
effect under schedules for the following trades 
at the end of the year 1938: 


HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CER- 
TAIN BUILDING TRADES IN SASKATCHEWAN 








Minimum 
—_— wages Hours 
per hour per week 
Regina— : 
Bricklayers, stonemasons and 

tilesetters:4 Abd Unt oe 1.10 44 
Warmentersss occ dee eec hee eae SUE 44 
Electrical workers............... .90 44 
Painters, paperhangers and decor- 

PULOTS rays s cravcireterevele sie arahoacavaniccns .65 44 
Painters (spray)..............00. 80 44 
Plumbers sos bien veneer een cee .90 44 
Sheet metal workers............. i785 44 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers..... 40 44 

Moose Jaw— 
Painters, paperhangers and decor- 





Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Taxrt Drivers, Recrna—This schedule 
(Lasour Gazerre, March, 1938) provides for 
a maximum day of 12 hours including one 
hour’s rest, and a 6 day week. Minimum 
wages are $13 per week guaranteed, plus 30 
per cent commission on all receipts over $45 
taken in by the driver in a week. 


DRAYING, TRANSFERRING AND SrToraAceE In- 
pustry, RecIna—This industry includes public 
warehousing and the hauling or transferring of 
merchandise or household goods except if done 
by the regular employees of a manufacturer 
or merchant. It is covered by a schedule which 
provides for a 48 hour week and a minimum 
wage rate of $18 per week, or, for part time 
work, 35 cents per hour (Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1988). 


Service: 


SHOEMAKING AND ReparIRING, Recrna—For 
the city of Regina a schedule in effect (LABouR 
Gazette, December, 1938), provides for a 52 
hour week with a minimum wage of $18 per 
week or payment according to a specified 
minimum scale of piece work, whichever is 
greater; inexperienced employees from $7.50 
during first six months to $13.50 during second 
year. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS.——The minimum 
wage rates and hours shown in the accom- 
panying table were binding by Orders in 
Council for these trades at the end of 1938. 
In all cases the minimum weekly wage is 
either the stated minimum rate or a per- 
centage of the proceeds taken in by the barber 
or beauty parlour employee, whichever is 
greater. The hours are those for which the 
minimum wage rate is payable. 


HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR BAR- 
BERS AND HAIRDRESSERS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Business and Personal 


Minimum 
——— wages Hours 
per hour per week 
$ 
Barbers— 
Voorktons gc store one tee ares 15.00 54 
Melville een once insets aan 15.00 60 
Histevaneecuineh score seem cos 12.00 57 
Wey burnnsnie. ce niinecn cline ee acres 16.00 52 
Reginaiee Pe vcitce secre eeiee 16.00 56 
Moose Jaw eck... ccshaseis cece catia oe 15.70 57 
Prince:Albertine. ace tatoo cence. 14.50 52 
Saskatoon:2? Aes whcuis dee tenes 13.00 48 
Bwilti@urrentacs tice 15.70 57 
ROSCtTOWN a ce etc kate cceicenee. 15.00 49-54 
North Battleford................ 13.00 48 
Hairdressers, etc.— 
Histevans, (ccna meee reece 13.00 51 
Weyburnsce cosas othe cone aes 13.00 48 
Regina ss. .50. eis). eae aetlos 13.00 45 
Moose Jaw? ia.iacassamacioomemesicon 13.00 45 
Switt Currentwer. eee 13.60 50 
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ALBERTA 
Industrial Standards Act 


This Act is similar to the Industrial Stan- 
dards Act of Ontario which is noted above. 
The text of the Act was published in the 
Lasour Gazette, June, 1935, page 534, with 
amendments noted in the issues of June, 1936, 
page 501, June, 1937, page 640 and June, 1938, 
page 663. The following notes give informa- 
tion as to schedules of wages and hours in 
effect at the end of 1938:— 


Agriculture 


Honey Propuctina INpustry, CoALDALE, 
TaABER, VAUXHALL ZONE AND EASTERN [rRIGA- 
TION Zone.—In these zones, which are in the 
vicinity of Lethbridge, hours for the honey 
producing industry are limited to 9 ner day 
for male employees and 48 per week for 
female employees (Lasour Gazerts, June and 
September, 1938). Minimum wages per day 
are: for field work—$2.50 and $2.70 for men; 
for extraction work including packing and 
shipping—$2.25 and $2.70 for men, $2 and 
$2.25 for women, and $1.80 for boys and girls 
over 16 and under 21 years. For monthly 
employees, the minimum wage in addition to 
board and room is $30 for men with less than 
one year’s experience and $50 for those with 
more experience. In addition, bonuses are 
provided for if the average production exceeds 
a certain amount and the price of honey is 
not less than a certain amount. 


Logging 


LuUMBERING INDUSTRY, FLATBUSH, CHISHOLM, 
SPURFIELD AND Faust Zones.—A_ schedule 
(Lasour GAzETTs, January, 1939) regulates 
wages and hours for logging, railway tie con- 
tractors, sawmills, planing mills and box fac- 
tories. Hours are 60 per week for all workers 
except cooks, teamsters, millwrights, river 
drivers and certain other classes. Minimum 
monthly wages to be paid in addition to board 
and lodging include $50 or $75 for cooks, $50 
for blacksmiths and engineers, $35 for tractor 
drivers, $32.50 for scalers, $26 to $30 for cer- 
tain other classes. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Products 


Baxina Inpustry.—Schedules were in effect 
for bakers in the Edmonton and Calgary dis- 
tricts at the end of the year. For Edmonton 
(Lasour GaAzETTE, December, 1938), hours are 
52 per week, and minimum wages $25 per 
week for doughmen, ovenmen and bench 
hands, $19 for helpers and truckers, $20 for 
shippers, $13.50 for cake wrappers and $15 for 
bread wrappers. For Calgary (Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1938), hours are 52 per 


week and minimum wages $26 per week for 
doughmen and ovenmen, $24 for bench hands, 
$18 for helpers. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


SaAwMILL, PLhanrina Mitt anp Box Factory 
EMPLOYEES.—These are included in the sche- 
dule noted above under “Logging”. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


WELDING INpustry.—For the city of Edmon- 
ton and within 10 miles of it, a schedule for 
the electric and oxy-acetylene gas welding 
industry (Lasour GazeTts, July, 1938) pro- 
vides for a 49 hour week, with a minimum 
wage rate for electric and oxy-acetylene gas 
welders and cutters of 45, 60 and 70 cents 
per hour depending on class of certificate 
held. For Calgary (Lasour Gazertr, August, 
1938), hours are 44 per week and minimum 
wage rates 50, 60 and 70 cents per hour de- 
pending on class of certificate held by the 
welder. 


Construction 
The following hours and wage rates were in 
effect under schedules for the following trades 
at the end of the year 1938:— 


HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CER. 
TAIN BUILDING TRADES IN ALBERTA 


Minimum Hours 
— wages per week 
per hour 
$ 
Edmonton— 

Bricklayers and stonemasons..... 1.10 44 
Warnenters:).cccc cer cncwiocmenveaten .90 44 
WMA tHOLSs occ ules ts ccromen hie locos seks at his 44 
Marble, tile and terrazzo setters, 

OlLOan eds wre Mevrelne ue toolersie arenes 0 44 
Wall machine men............. 75 44 
Floor machine men and me- 

chanics’ helpers.............. 44 
TeADOULOLS. ois cen caidine sees eee 50 44 

PPAINCCTS 200M. i er ats ataleless clo stort staat 275 44 

PlUMBPELS Es esis ete aislere sais 1.00 44 

Structural steel workers.......... 95 44 
Cal — 

Lathers foeay i aeehcha wwotte me eaeres 90 40 

Lathers (wo0d).........ssseeeee: 75 40 

IPlumbers.c.cceves ce cclevas cisicrraciects 95 40 





* Piece work also and special rates for certain classes of 
work. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Taxi Drivers—At Edmonton, a schedule 
(Lasour GazeTrs, September, 1938) provides 
for an 11-hour day, a 6-day week and a 66- 
hour week. Minimum wage rates during 
winter months are $15 per week plus 25 per 


cent commission on all receipts in excess of 
$60; for summer months, $12.50 per week 
plus 25 per cent commission on all receipts 
in excess of $50 per week. At Calgary (Lazour 
GazeTTE, February, 1938), hours are also 66 
per week. The minimum wages are $12.50 per 
week of 66 hours plus 25 per cent commission 
on all receipts in excess of $50 per week. At 
Banff National Park (Lasour GazeTts, August, 
1938), hours for taxi and bus drivers are 11 
per day, 7 days per week, for a period not 
exceeding three consecutive weeks. Days of 
rest to be provided on the basis of one day 
in seven. Minimum wages are $14 per week 
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of 66 hours plus a bonus of 4 cents per mile 
to drivers of touring cars and of 5 cents per 
mile for bus drivers for all mileage in excess 
of 350 per week. 


Service: Recreational 


Bow.Lina AuLey Empioyers.—At both Ed- 
monton (Lasour Gazette, April and Septem- 
ber 1938) and Calgary (Lasour Gazertr, 
February and September, 1938), hours for 
pinsetters are restricted to 54 per week with 
wages based on 24 cents per line for five pins 
and 34 cents per line for ten pins. 


Department of Trade and Industry Act 


Under this Act and its amendments (Lasour 
Gazette, April, 1934, page 305, May, page 
442 and November, page 986; June, 1936, 
page 502, November, page 997; June, 1938, 
page 634), this department may call a con- 
ference of any trade to draw up certain trade 
standards including minimum wages and hours. 
If such code is approved by a majority of 
persons in the trade or by persons owning over 
50 per cent of the aggregate capital invested, 
they may be made binding by Order in Coun- 
cil on everyone carrying on the trade. Al- 
though a number of such codes were made 
binding only one includes provisions as to 
wages: 


Service: Business and Personal 

BarBers, Province oF ALBERTA —-This code 
which came into effect February 15, 1937, and 
was amended from February 27, 1937 and 
August 15, 1938 (Lasour Gazerre, October, 
1938, page 1093) applies to barbers throughout 
the province. It is provided that a journeyman 
barber employee receive “60 per cent of his 
gross weekly receipts for services rendered,” 
but in no case less than $15 per week or 
$3.50 for Saturday or $3 for any other week 
day; part time work must be paid at 40 cents 


per hour. 
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